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(hen Elizabeth, 
.onſequently he 
might have given the King his father ſome trouble, 
had he thought of aſſerting his right as heir to his 
mother. However this be, Henry, having taken a 
reliſh for learning in his younger years, preſerved it 
ever after. He always delighted in peruſing good 
books, and converfing with the learned, even when 
a multiplicity of his affairs ſeemed to divert him 
By this means 


* 


Wy 


to great Princes. Francis I, his cotemporary, IIS XR 
whom the French hiſtorians ſtile, The Father f VIII. 

the Muſes, was in erudition much his inferior. He Ax“ 1309. 
ſpoke French and Latin well and readily. He was __ 


perfectly ſkilled in muſic, as two intire maſſes com- Hollingſn. J 5 
poſed by himſelf, and often ſung in his chapel, do 5 
ſufficiently teſtify. - He, was well verſed in the moſt : : 


abſtruſe points of the Ariſtotelian philolophy, which , \ 
alone was in vogue in thoſe days: but he applied 
himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of divinity, as it was 
then taught in the univerſities, wretchedly contami- 
nated wich uſeleſs queries. The Summary of Thomas 
Aqui nas was a book abundantly in his favor, 
This knowledge, which was conſidered as a great Henry has 
accompliſhment, even in ordinary perſons, had on good conceig 
the young Prince an effect not uncommon : it gave * himſelf. 
him of himſelf a good opinion, which had but too 
much influence on all the actions of his life. The 
exceſſive commendations almoſt generally beſtowed 
on him, confirmed him in this conceit. While He is often 
he was yet unexperienced in the affairs of ſtate, he impoſed on. 
imagined himſelf very able; and this preſumption 1 
was the cauſe of his being the dupe of thoſe princes 
with whom he was concerned, as will more amply 
appear in the ſequel of his reign. _ © * * 
But, in remarking this Prince's large portion of His good qua- 
ſelt-conceit, I pretend not to rob him of, or any litics: 
way leſſen the noble qualities he had from nature or 
education. In his youth he was extremely perſon- 
able, and expert in all bodily exerciſes, rather ex- 
celling than falling ſhort of any Prince of his time: 
and accordingly, he was paſſionately fond of all 
thoſe diverſions which gave him opportunities to 
ſhew his activity. He was couragious without 


6 — 


(1) He was born June 28, 1491, and acceded the 22d of April 509. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. Boox XV. 


{1:x, VIII oftentation 3 of a free and open temper 3 a profeſſed | 
Ax” 1509. 


— mn 


His firſt 
counſellors. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
Herbert. 
Pol. Virg. 


Henry VII's 
funeral. 
Hall. 
flollingſh, 
Stow. 


Herbert. 


Herbert. 


Lord Stafford 
tent to the 
tower, 


Hall. 


Ruthal made 
biſhop of 
Durham. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIII. 
P. 256, 258. 


General 


pardon. 
Proclamation 
to incourage 
people to 
complain. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
Herbert. 

Pol. Virg. 


enemy to fraud and inſincerity, ſcorning to uſe indirect 
means to compaſs his ends. In his liberality perhaps 
there was as much of the extreme, as inthe King his 
father's avarice. Henry VII ſeemed to have been 
ſollicitous to accumulate wealth, only to afford his 
ſon the pleaſure of ſquandering it away without 
diſcretion. 

As Henry VIII, when he mounted the throne, 
was little experienced in affairs of government, he 
at firſt, made uſe of the King his father's mini- 
ters and counſellors. The principal were, William 
Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury (1), ot whom 
honorable mention is made by Eraſmus (2) ſome- 
where in his writings 3 Richard Fox biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, (3)who inthe late reign had been imployed 
in the niceſt affairs ; Thomas Howard earl of Sur- 
rey, (4) ſon to the duke of Norfolk ſlain in Boſworth 


field fighting for Richard III; George Talbot car! 


of Shrewſbury, lord ſteward of the King's houſhold ; 


Thomas Ruthel, doctor of laws; fir Edward | 


Poynings (5), knight of the garter, whoſe name 
is {till tamous for a ſtatute inacted in Ireland in the 
former reign, while he had the government af that 
iſland ; and fir Charles Somerſet, baron Herbert, 
and lord' Chamberlain (6). 

Henry VIPs funeral was celebrated with great 
magnificence a few days after his deceaſe. His bo- 
dy was interred at Weſtminſter, in the chapel erect- 
ed by himſelf, and for the adorning whereof he 
ſpared no coſt.-- This chapel paſſed then for one 
of the ſtatelieſt in Chriſtendom : Henry VII, co- 
vetous as he was, expended thereon fourteen thou- 
ſand, ſome ſay twenty thouſand pounds ſterling 3 
a very conſiderable ſum in thoſe days, when mo- 
ney was much ſcarcer in Europe than at preſent (7). 

While thoſe obſequies were preparing, the new 
King privately retired, from his palace of Rich- 
mond, to the tower of London, under color of 
withdrawing on account of the King his father's 
death: but it was rather to ſettle with his mini- 
ſters ſome affairs which would not admit delay. 
While he was thought in his retirement to be imploy- 
ed in devotion, he ordered Henry lord Stafford, the 
duke of Buckingham's brother, to be apprehended, 
probably on ſome groundleſs ſuſpicion which ſoon 
vaniſhed, ſince not long after, he was created earl 
of Wiltſhire, | 


The See of Durham, vacant by the tranſlation 


of Chriſtopher Bambridge to the archbiſhoprick of 


York, was confered on Thomas Ruthal, doctor of 
law, and one of the privy-council (8). | 

A few days after, the King confirmed his father's 
general amneſty, granted not long before his de- 
ceaſe (9) : but all offenders had not the benefit there- 
of. A proclamation quickly appeared, wherein the 
King ſaid that, being informed his good ſub- 
jects had been oppreſſed under the ſpecious pretenſe 
of preſerving the prerogatives of the crown, he 
gave them leave to bring their complaints, and 
promiſed them ſatisfaction. The deſign of this 


proclamation was not to reſtore to his people the 


Then they were both commited to the tower (11). They are ſent 


ſuns unjuſtly extorted by the. late King, but only Een. VIisx 


to incourage them to exhibit their complaints a- An* 1509, 


gainſt Empſon and Dudley, the inſtruments made 
uſe of by Henry VII, and to give them ſome fort 


of ſatisfaction by puniſhing theſe two miniſters, 1 


When this proclamation was publiſhed, number- 
leſs petitions were preſented againſt them. This 
was what the court wanted, not only becauſe theſe 
men were odious to the whole nation, but more- 
over to ſhew the people, the new King intended 
to rule in a very different manner from the King 
his father. On all theſe petitions, _ and Empſon and 
Dudley were called before the council, where they Dudley called 
were ſuccinctly told the principal articles alledged before the 
againſt them (10). Empſon anſwered for both, 3 
« That the accuſation was of a very new and gefcie 
e ſtrange nature: that uſually men were proſecut- Herbert. 
«« ed for acting againſt the laws, or diſobeying Hall. 
« their Sovereign; but for their part, they were Hollingſh. 
« accuſed by the people of executing the laws Pol. Virg. 
« whereof themſelves were the authors: that, 
«© on the other hand, the King called them to 
ce account for obeying his father's expreſs orders, 
e unheard of crime! the puniſhment whereof would 
ce be apt to throw all his ſubjects into rebellion : 
&« that if they muſt be puniſhed for ſuch offenſes, 
ce he deſired it might not be divulged to foreizn 
<«« nations, leſt they ſhould infer, that the final diſ- 
„ ſolution of the Engliſh government was ap- 
% proaching.” To this it was briefly replied, 
„ That he had ſpoken with much freedom; but Herbert. 
his eloquence was fruitleſs and unſeaſonable: 
that they were not accuſed of executing the laws, 
ce or of obeying the King; but of ſtretching the 
laws beyond their due bounds, and cxceeding 
their Sovereign's commiſſion, which accuſation 
they had reaſon to fear were too well proved.” 


Lad 


The King had determined on making them exam- to the tower. 
ples, in order to content the people, who were ex- — 
tremely inſenſed againſt them. Thus their con- Hollingſh. 
demnation was reſolved before their appearance, Herbert. 
tho' it was not yet known on what to ground their 
proceſs. In any other country, an act of ſovereign- 

ty to ſend theſe two men to the gallows, would 

have been a joyful ſight: but it is not the ſame in 
England, where the greateſt criminals have privi- 
leges which cannot be refuſed them, without giving 

the people occaſion to imagine the court is forming 

deſigns againſt liberty. It was neceſſary therefore 

to ſearch for ſome expreſs law to condemn them: 

but, on examining the accuſation already brought 
againſt them, great difficulties occurred. It ap- 

peared that, tho they were accuſed of numberleſs 
offenſes, nothing could be proved but their merci- 

leſs execution of the laws: but, notwithſtanding 

they had ftretched theſe laws as far as the words 
would bear, it could not be charged to them as a 

crime, ſince they had a warrant trom the King, in 

whom the execution of the laws is lodged. Cer- - 
tain it is that Henry VII, contrary to the cuſtom © 
of his predeceſſors, had acted according to the ut- 


(1) And lord chancellor. (2) Eraſmus of Rotterdam came over into England in 2497, and ſtudied ſome time in 


Oxford and Cambridge. His inſtructions mightily promoted the new learning, and particularly the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. (3) Secretary of ſtate and lord privy-ſeal. 


(6) To theſe lord Herbert adds, fir Thomas Lovel, maſter of the wards, and conſtable of the tower, 


Henry Marney, afterwards (1532) lord Marney, fir Thomas Darcy, afterwards (1511) lord Darcy. Theſe (fays h ſe. 
lecled from thoſe his father inoſt truſted, by the counteſs of Richmond his e 3.ol lh y (lays he) were ſe 


of ſcholars chiefly and of ſoldiers, without ſo much as one lawyer; at which he wonders. p. 2. 


(4) Lord treaſurer, (5) Comptroller. 
ſir Henry Wyat, fir 


Arther obſerves, that this council was 


(7) His tomb, perfected by his executors 1519, coſt a thouſand pounds, which, as money went then, might be thought a 


ſumptuous monument. Ibid. | 


(8) And Pope Julius ſent him the form of the oath he was to take to the holy See, of which the curious reader may ſee a 4 


copy in Rymer's Feed. as above. 


(9) Out of which were excepted all perſons guilty of murder, felony, and treaſon. In the ſame pardon, all vagabonds and 
ſturdy beggars were ordered to depart London, and repair to the ſeveral places where they were born. Stow, 


(10) See them in Hollingſhead, p. 804. 


(11) Their promoters and inſtruments were apprehended, and put in the pillory. Hall, fol. 1. Stow, p. 487. 


p. 486. 
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VIII. and if the former Kings had done otherwiſe, it was 


Theſe two 
miniſters therefore could not be proſecuted for 
obeying him : beſide, ro condemn them tor exe- 
cuting their Sovereign's orders was opznly to diſho- 
nor that Prince's memory, and renew the remem- 
brance of his ſeverities towards lis ſubjects. It was 
reſolved therefore to deſtroy them on a falſe accuſati- 


on, of intending to withdraw their allegiance from 


Slipht accuſa- the King ſince his acceſſion to the throne. It is evi- 
tion againſt dent this accuſation was quite groundlefs : for 
them. how could two perſons ſo odious to the whole na- 
F tion, and deprived of all credit by the death of 
Hollingſh. by 


Henry VII, think of 15 a deſign, and ſtill leſs 
put it in execution (1)? Me | | 
made to take away their lives for a forged crime, 
becauſe they were believed worthy of death, tho' 
They are con- not condemned by the Jeiter of the law. On this 
demued. fr ivolous imputa. ion, they were brought before their 
proper judges, and found guilty, whether falſe wit. 
nefles were ſuborned againſt them, or by a menta] 
reſervation hitherto unknown in England in judg- 
ments of this nature. Dudley was tried and caſt 
at London the ſixteenth ot July, but Empſon was not 
ſentenced 'till the fourteenth of October, (2) at 
Northampton. Henry, either thro? ſcruple, or 
ſme other motive, ſuſpended their exccution till 
the next ycar (3). ; | 

While means were contriving to diſpatch theſe 
two miniſters, the King and his council had a much 
marriage with more important affair to take into conſideration. 
Catherine of We have ſeen, 1n the former reign, Priace Ar- 
2 thur's marriage with Catherine ol Aragon; that 

Prince's death without iflue 3 the reaſons inducing 

King Henry VII to deſire that Prince Henry, be- 
come his heir apparent, ſhould eſpouſe his brother's 
relict; the conſent oft Ferdinand and Iſabella, the 
young widow's parents; and Pope Julius's diſpen- 
ſation for the marriage. The true reaſon why 
Henry VII propoſed this match, was his unwil- 
lingneſs to reſtore the hundred thouſand crowns re- 
ceived in part of Catherine's dower: he was alſo 
afraid of loſing the other half, which remained to 
be paid. Finally, he foreſaw that, after the re- 
ceipt of the whole, the Princeſs his daughter - in- 
law would indiſpenſibly injoy her ſettlement of the 
third part of the revenues of the principality of 
Wales, and the county of Cornwal. However, 
as it was not decent to urge to the Pontif ſuch a 
motive to obtain a diſpenſation for ſo ſtrange a mar- 
riage, which could not but be deemed ſcandalous, 
it was pretended to be neceſſary to preſerve the 
peace between Henry VII and the King and Queen 
of Spain. That was the motive alledged to the 
Pope, which he readily conſidered as ſufficient, tho? 
there was but too much reaſon to queſtion its being 
the real inducement. 

In conſequence. of the Pope's diſpenſation, Hen- 
ry and Catherine were ſolemnly awed : never- 
theleſs, whether Henry VII intended only to de- 
ceive Ferdinand, and get the remaining hundred 
Burnets Ref. thouſand crowns, or was moved by the remonſtran- 
Vol. I. p. 38. ces of Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury con- 

cerning this marriage, he ſo ordered it, that the 
Prince his ſon, on the very day he was fourteen 
years of age, in the preſenſe of certain witneſſes, 
made a proteſtation in form againſt the conſent he 
had given. But this proteſtation was kept ſo ſecret, 


Hall, 


Debate about 


the King's 


Hall. 
Herbert. 


* 


ean while, no ſcruple was 


that it came not to the public's knowledge 'till HENRY 
there was a neceſſity of divulging it, many years VIII. 
after. On the news of Henry VII's demiſe, Fer- An* 1509. 
dinand ſent to count de Fuenſalida, his emballidor w=w>— 
in England, a very ample power to renew the trea- Vat. 371 
ty of alliance made with the deceaſed King, order- 5 l, 1795 
ing him withal, to demand the confirmation and exe- May 177 
cution of that which was concluded for Catherine's 

ſecond marriage with Prince Henry, now become 

King of England, 

The Spaniſh embaſſador having preſented a me- Piffculties 
morial on this occaſion, it was deliberated in about the 
council, whether the King ſhould accompliſh his marriage. 
marriage with Catherine. This affair was debated Barnet. 
with great attention. Againſt the marriage it was 
alledged ; © That for a man to marry his brother's Reaſons for 
*© wilow was a thing unheard of among Chriſtians : and againſt it. 
e that ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law of 
God, and therefore it was a queſtion, whether 
*© the Pope had power to diſpenſe with it.“ Of 
this ſentiment was the archbiſhop of Canterbnry, 
who could not conſider the ſaid marriage otherwiſe 
than as mere inceſt. But Richard Fox biſhop of 
Wincheſter was of a quite different opinion, He 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the Pope's diſpenſation, and 
the unlimited power of Chriſt's vicar, He affirm- 
ed; „ That the Pope's granting a diſpenſation, 

** Was a certain proof that he had the power, and 

was ſufficient to ſatisfy the King's conſcience: 
that no perſon on earth could limit, or ſo much 
as inquire into the Papal authority; and tho” fuch 
a power ſhould be aſcribed to a general council, 
at leaſt the council of England could not pre- 
tend to it.“ To theſe arguments concerning 
conſcience, the biſhop added others drawn from 
reaſons of ſtate, and the King's particular intereſt. 

He faid, That the King would, during the cou! 1: 
< of his reign, very probably have diverſe con- 
teſts with France, England's ancient enemy, and 
whether he would attack, or only defend, th 
alliance with Spain was abſolutely neceſſary: 
that in ſending back Princeis Catherine after 
having affianced her, he would affront King 
Ferdinand, which he would certainly revenge 
by leaguing with France, and ſuch a league could 
not but indanger England, or at leaſt run it to 
exceſſive expenſes : that moreover, if the King 
refuſed to conſummate his marriage with Cathe- 
rine, he muſt reſolve either to reſtore her dower, 
or ſuffer her to injoy her ſettlement ; but, by 
« eſpouſing her, he would fave the hundred thou- 
“ ſand crowns received by the King his father, 
<« be a gainer of the like ſum, which the King of 

Aragon, was to pay, and avoid the great charge 
«© he muſt indiſpenſibly be at in affiancing and 
e bringing over to England another Princeſs,” 

Next he expatiated on the virtue and ſweet diſpoſi- 
tion of the Princeſs of Wales, ſufficient to render 
a huſband compleatly happy: adding; That Pol. Virg. 
ce there was no room to doubt of her being {till a | 
« virgin, ſince ſhe herſelf affirmed it, offering 
even to undergo a Viſitation by matrons, to de- 
„ monſtrate that ſhe alledged no other than the 
<« naked truth.“ 

All theſe arguments, except the firſt concerning Henry deter- 
the diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As to that, mines on 
it was fo dangerous for a churchman to diſpute the Parryng 

"hh authority, eſpecially that of ſuch a Pope as Catherine. 
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Julius II, who was ftill in his vigor, that the atch-' 


(1) They were accuſed, as appears in their indiftrhents upon record, of a conſpiracy againſt the King and ſtate, of ſummon- 
ing, during the late King's ſickneſs, certain of their friends to be in arms at an hour's warnin 


ſten to London, from whence it was infered by the jury, 
Herbert, p. 4. ö | 


(2) Gctober the firſt, ſays Stow, p. 487. 


(3) King Henry VII's executors made teſtitu 
oppreſſors. Hall, fol. 7. 
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; and on the King's death to ha- 


that they intended either to ſeize the King's perſon, or to deſtroy him. 


tion this year, of great ſums of money extorted irom many perſons by thoſe two 
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biſhop of Canterbury durſt not perſiſt openly in 


his opinion. Wherelore Henry, cloſing with the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's and almoſt the whole coun- 
ciPs ſentiments, it was reſolved he ſhould confum- 
mate his marriage : but previouſly he required of 
the Princeſs; that by a ſolemn act ſhe ſhould re— 
nounce her dower of two hundred thouſand crowns, 
and conſent that the ſaid ſum ſhould appertain to the 
King her conſort, and that, neither by herſelf nor 
heirs, nor by King Ferdinand her father, nor her 
filter Queen Juana, nor by any other perſon, on 
any pretenſe whatſoever, the ſame ſhould ever 
again be claimed. Two days after, count de Fuen- 
ſalida made the like renunciation in the name of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Juana. By Catherine's 


letters patent, whercin ſhe ſtiles herſelt only Prin- 
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ceſs of Wales, bearing date June the ſeventh, it 1s 
evident, the King marricd her not on the third of 
that month, as hiſtorians affirm, nor ſooner than/ 
the day theſe letters were ſigned, Their corona- 
tion was ſolemniſed on the twenty-fourth of the 
ſame mouth, and five days after died Margaret 
counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the King's grand- 
mother. 

In the begining of his reign, Henry gladly left 
to his council and miniſters the care and manage- 
ment of his affairs. As he was in peace with all 
his neighbors, the tranſactions of his own realms 
could not furniſh him with much imployment. He 
thought only of ſuch pleaſures and diverſions as 
better ſuited his years than application to buſineſs : 


but, as he was naturally liberal, his entertainments 


Quarrel 
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Wincheſter 
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at court were very expenſive, The aged biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Henry VIPs old miniſter, could not 
help murmuring to ſec laviſhed away without any 
neceſſity the treaſures which his deceaſed maſter had 
amaſſed with ſo much care, pains and injuſtice, and 
wherein he had himſelf been imployed. He threw 
all the blame on the earl of Surrey, lord treaſurer, 
who was his rival in favor under the Jate King, and 
continued to be fo {till under the preſent, by gain- 
ing the affection of his new maſter, by a blind 
compliance to his will. During Henry VIPs lite, he 
was more cloſe- fiſted and leſs willing to part with 
money than even the King himſelf. How expreſs 
ſocver the orders were for payments, he always 
tound difficultics, and by that made his court ad- 
mirably to his maſter. Being continued in his poſt 
in the new reign, he became quite another man : 
he not only paid, without examination, whatever 
was ordered, but alſo excited the King to extra- 
vagant expenſes : this gained him the favor of 
the young Monarch, who was naturally addicted to 
profuſencls. The biſhop of Wincheſter loudly cen. 
tured this procedure, as extremely detrimental to 
the King's intereſt : but he was little regarded in a 
court where every one was ſtriving to make advan- 
tage of the Sovereign's liberal temper. Mean 
while, his diſcourſes exaſperated more and more 
againſt him the earl of Surrey and the young cour- 
tiers, who never ceaſed doing him ill offices with 
the King: thus the biſhop, who was in fo great 
credit in the late reign, gradually loſt it in this. 


'butcher. 


His diſgrace, which ſat very heavy on his mind, HEN RN . 
threw him on deviſing means to ſupplant his rival, VIII. v7 
by introducing at court Thomas Wolſey, to whoſe An* 1509. 
qualifications he was no ſtranger. Wolſey was 
a clergyman, already eminent for his merit, tho? Herbert. 

no better a man than the ſon of a mean Ipſwich + vga 
The biſhop of Wincheſter readily fore- * 

ſaw, that the King would ſoon be in want of per- 

ſons about him fit and able to eaſe him; and, as 1 
he knew Wolſcy's genius and capacity, queſtioned ol 
not that when he was at court he would render him- | 
ſelf neceſſary to the King. To that end, he pro- 4 
cured him the place of almoner. We ſhall ſoon be 

convinced that the prelate was not wrong in his 

judgment, or rather that his foreſight was far ſhort 

of Wolley's fortune (1). I, 

About the middle of the year, the treaties con- Confirmation 1 
cluded between Henry VII and the King of Scot- of the treaties 0 
land, were confirmed or renewed by the biſhop of With Scot- 
Murray, who was ſent into England to congratu- he Fœd 
late Henry on his acceſſion to the crown. Vol. XIII. 

The Emperor Maximilian alſo ſent Henry an p 257, 261, 
embaſſy to congratulate him and confirm the trea- 267. 
ties made with Henry VII, in the year 1502. os _ * 

Chriſtopher Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, p. _” 
being at Rome, where he was gone to have his Aug 20. 
election confirmed, received a commiſſion from Bambridge 
the new King to act as his embaſſador. We ſhall i n 
preſently know the reaſon why the Pope wanted de * d 
to have an Engliſh embaſſador reſide at his court, p. 264. 3 
and why King Henry was deſirous to be particu- Sept. 24. 
larly informed of what paſſed at Rome, and 
throughout Italy. | 

Theſe were the moſt remarkable tranſactions in Neceſſity of 
England, during the firſt eight months of the reign e 
of Henry VIII. They were for the moſt part do- 5 eee e 

to unde ritan 

meſtic occurrences of ſmall moment, except the this King's 
King's marriage, which was attended with very hiſtory. 
great conſequences. But there paſſed abroad mat- 

ters of great moment, which became as it were 

the ſourſe of thoſe commotions wherewith in a 
manner all Chriſtendom was agitated for more than 

fifty years, and wherein England was but too deep- 

ly ingaged. For ſome time, the affairs of Eu- 

rope had begun to have a new face, and what in- 
tervened this year in Italy ſet them on ſuch a foot, 

as obliged almoſt every Sovereign to be concerned 
therein. Henry VIII unhappily intangled himſelf 

in the troubles of that country, which ſeem to have 

had no relation ro him. This makes the know- 

ledge of the affairs of Italy fo abſolutely neceſſary, 

that without it neither the events of this reign can 

be intelligible, nor the King's character fully known. 

It will therefore be proper to inlarge on this ſub- 

ject, which concerns not only the hiltory of Eng- 

land, but alſo thoſe of France, Spain, Germany 

and Swiſſerland ; the principal events whereof, for 

a long ſpace of time, flowed properly from the 
affairs of Italy. It is true, moſt of the authors, 

who wrote the hiſtories of theſe ſtates, ſuppoſed 

their readers to be acquainted with what paſſed in 

Italy at the ſame time; whereby they have indeed 


EIS Fart 
: 


compriſed their works within a much ſhorter com- 


(1) Thomas Wolſey was born at Ipſwich, March 1471. He was ſent ſo early to Oxford, that he was batchelor of arts at 
fourteen years of age, and from thence called the Boy Batchelor. Soon after, he was elected fellow of Magdalen college, and, 
when maſter of arts, had the care of the ſchool adjoining to that college commited to him. Being charged with the education 
of the marquis of Dorſet's three ſons, his lordſhip preſented him to the rectory of Lymington in Somerſetſhire, October 10. 1500. 
He had not long reſided at his living, before ſir Amias Powlet, a juſtice of peace, put him in the ſtocks for being drunk (as is 
ſaid) and raiſing diſturbances at a fair in the neighborhood, By the recommendation of fir John Nafant he was made one of the 
King's chaplains. In 1506, he was inſtituted to the rectory of Bedgrave in the dioceſe of Norwich; having then, beſide the 
rectory of Lymington, the vicarage of Lyde in Kent. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. XIII. p. 217. While he was the King's chaplain, he in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the favor of Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, and of fir Thomas Lovel, who recommended him to the King as 
a fit perſon to be imployed in negociating the marriage between Henry VII and Margaret ducheſs of Savoy. He was diſpatched 
to the Emperor her father, and returned with ſuch ſpeed, that the King ſeeing him, ſuppoſed he had not been gone. Having re- 
ported his embaſſy, he was made dean of Lincoln, February 8. 1508, and on the twentieth of the ſame month prebendary of 
Walton Brinhold in that church. In theſe circumſtances he was when introduced at court by biſhop Fox after Henry VII's 
deceaſe, where he ſoon found means to inſinuate himſelf into the favor of his ſon and ſucceſſor. Burnet's Hik, Ref. Fiddeés. 
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thoſe who were not ſo fully inſtructed as they 
have ſuppoſed. For my part, I purpoſe to take a 
different courſe. Since the affairs of Italy are the 
foundation of moſt of the occurrences in Europe, 
and particularly in England, during almoſt one 
half of the ſixteenth century, I am of opinion that 
they ought to be treated of ſomewhat largely, 
which alone can clear the particular hiſtories thence 
proceeding: but, to avoid tedious digreſſions, 
which would be indiſpenſible in the ſequel, it 1s 
neceſſary to give firſt a diſtinct idea of the ſtate of 
Italy, as well as of the characters and intereſts of 
the ſeveral Princes. | 

I have already related in the foregoing reign how 
Lewis XII, aſſiſted by the Venetians, conquered 
the duchy of Milan upon Ludovico Storza, pre- 
tending thereto a right, as grandſon to Valentina 
Viſconti, daughter of Gio. Galeazzo I, duke of 
Milan. I have likewiſe had occaſion to ſpeak of 
the conqueſt of Naples by the united arms of 
Lewis XII and Ferdinand, and of the means uſed 
by the latter to remain ſole maſter of that kingdom. 
It will ſuffice therefore to add here, that tho' 
Lewis XII loſt his portion of that conqueſt, he de- 
ſiſted not from his pretenſions, but was waiting 
tor a favorable opportunity to aſſert them. I muſt 
now make ſome ſuccinct mention of the other 
Italian ſtates, and firſt of the Eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. | 

Before the Kings of France and Spain had ſet 
{oot in Italy, the Popes were as ſovereign arbiters 
of that country : but it was not ſo much by their 
temporal arms as their ſpiritual, whereot they 


made frequent uſe, For ſome centuries, they had 
loſt great part of the demeſns formerly appertaining 


to the church, About the end of the reign of 
Otho I, the Fccleſiaſtical ſtate conſiſted of the city 
of Rome and its territory, with Tuſcany, the 
marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy of Spoleto, 
Ravenna, all La Romagna, and the whole country in 
general compriſed formerly under the Exarchate (1). 
But afterwards, during the wars of the Guclis and 
Ghibelins, the Emperors wreſted from the Popes 
all Tuſcany, with ſeveral towns in other quarters. 
Some of theſe towns had thought fit to withdraw 
their obedience from the church, and the Popes 
themſelves had been obliged to grant others in fee 
to nobles who ſerved them, or from whom they 
expected aſſiſtance. At length, the Emperor 
Rodolf I, having ſold liberty to as many cities of 
Italy as would purchaſe it, diverſe which hereto- 
fore belonged to the church imbraced the oppor- 
tunity of throwing off at once the yokes of both 
Popeand Emperor (2). Hence there were quickly 
in Italy almoſt as many Sovereigns as cities. The 
{ſtrongeſt ſubdued the weakeſt, and fell at laſt them- 
ſelves under the dominion, or rather the tyranny of 
ſome of their own citizens, who found means to ſeize 
the whole power. In this manner were formed in 
Italy ſeveral inconſiderable ſtates, out of the ruins of 
what the ancient Kings of Italy, the Emperors, and 
the Popes had formerly poſſeſſed. 

In the pontificate of Alexander VI, the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtare was reduced within narrower bounds 
than before, tho' the Popes had preſerved the 
ſovereignty of ſeveral cities whereof they were no 
longer proprietors. Of this number were Ravenna, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Urbino, Faenza, Rimini, Pez- 
zaro, Imola, Ceſena, Peruſa, &c. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe loſſes, they were ſtill very powerful, 
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becauſe their ſpiritual arms gave them great advan- H R v 
tages over their Ons : moreover, beſide the VIII. 


conſiderable revenues from every ſtate in Chriſten- ]’ 
dom. 5 | 5 

But when Lewis XII took poſſeſſion of the duchy 
of Milan, and Ferdinand of the kingdom ot Naples, 
the affairs of Italy bore quite another countenance. 
Then the temporal power of the Popes was nothing 
in compariſon of that of theſe two Monarchs, who. 
beſide their dominion in Italy, had alfo at their 
command the forces of two large kingdoms. On 
the other hand, the Roman Pontifs met with abun- 
dantly greater oppoſition, when they were pleaſed 
to brandiſh their ſpiritual weapons, whoſe force was 
in proportion to the weaknels of thoſe at whole 
heads they were leveled. For this reaſon, they 
ſought all forts of means to drive the forcigners 
out of Italy : but as they could not, by their own 
ſtrength, execute ſuch a deſign, they were forced 
to make uſe of one of theſe Kings to worry the 
other, in which their policy was often deceived ; 
for they could not humble one, without giving 
the other a ſuperiority more deſtructive of their 
intereſts than the equality which was between them 
before. This for many years was the occaſion of 
every one of the Popes intrigues, and withal a per- 
plexity whence they could never extricate them- 
ſelves. Sometimes they joined with one to pull 
down the other; ſometimes, ſeting them at variance, 
they remained mere ſpectators of the conflict; and 
ſometimes they called in foreigners to make the 
ballance incline to the fide they were difpoled to 
favor: but whatever was the ſucceſs of theſe wars, 
the conqueror ever became very formidable to the 
Pope and all Italy. It is certain therefore that the 
conqueſts of Naples and Milan gave a mortal 
wound to the temporal power of the Popes, and 
were allo not a little preju.licital to their ſpiritual! 
authority. As the Popes from thenceforward had 
frequent cauſes of quarrel with the Kings of France, 
now become their neighbors, they foretunes made 
uſe of their ſpiritual arms, but not with the fame: 
ſucceſs as formerly againſt the Sovercigns of Italy. 
As they had to deal with Princes who did not eafily 
bend, they only gave them occaſion to examine 
the grounds of the Papal authority; and this 1:quiry 
was not at all to the Popes advantage. | 

Beſide the intereſt of their See, the Roman 
Pontiſs had alſo that of their family, whereof they 
were no leſs mindful. Every one of them ſecking 
to raiſe his nephews or other relations, all the cities 
formerly belonging to the church were ſo many ob- 
jects which inflamed their ambition. Alexander VI, 
who of all the Popes his predecefſors was the leaſt 
ſcrupulous, had formed the defign of making his 
ſpurious ſon, Cæſar Borgia, a great Prince, by 
erecting him a ſtate out of ſeveral cities or ſtates 
of La Romagna, which ſtill acknowledged the 


Pope's ſovereignty, and were under his protection. 
To execute this deſign it was that Czlar Borgia, 
either by fraud or force, became maſter of Peruſa, 
Urbino, lmola, Faenza, Rimini, Pezzaro and 
Ceſena, under pretext that the poſſeſſors had not 
been punctual in paying the tribute or annual relief 
to the holy See: but Alexander VI dying before his 
ſon was well ſettled in his conqueſts, it happenec, 
during the ſhort pontificate of Pius III, and the 
interval between his death and the election of 
Julius II, that the priſtine owners of theſe cities 


found means to recover them. This was chiefty 


— 
— 


(1) So was this diſtrict formerly named, becauſe it was governed by the Emperor of Conſtantinople's general in the weſt, ſtiled 
his Exarch, who reſided at Ravenna. The firſt Exarch was under Juſtin the Younger, in 567, after Belifarius and Narſes had 


expelled the barbarians from Italy: the laſt was Eutychius, defeated by Aſtolfo King of the Lombards in 751. Pepin, King of 
France turned him out of the Exarchate, and made thereof a preſent to the Pope. 


(2) As Florence, Genoua, Lucca, Bologna, &c. 


by 


revenues of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, they had very An? 1509. 
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Hvar by the aſſiſtance of the Venetians, who, in return | 
VIII. for the pains they had been at, retained Facnza and 
Ax' 1509: Rimini. 


. julus II, who ſucceeded Pius III, formed for the 


Character and houſe of La Rove.e, whence he iſſued, the ſame 
on r. alas ojects as Alexander VI had formed for that of 
Zuicci . He was no ſooner in the Papal chair, but 
he commenced the execution of his ſchemes with 
the Venetians, magiſterially giving out, that his in- 
tention was to re- annex to the church whatever had 
been alienated, and therefore they muſt reſtore 
Faenza and Rimini. On their refuſal, he demand- 
ed aid of the Emperor Maximilian. This was 
properly the firſt riſe of the league of Cambray, 
touched on under the preceding reign, and whereot 
I ſhall be obliged to treat more amply in the 
ſequel, 

The ſenate of Venice had long paſſed for the 


Guicciard. 


The republic 


of Venice. viſeſt and moſt politic aſſembly in the univerſe. 
TW „ By their prudence and abilities they had gradually 
7", "70h formed in Terra Firma (1), a ſtate which, being 


Bembo, xc. ſupported by a very ſtrong naval power, was inferior 
; to none in Italy. This ſtate conſiſted of Friuli, 
Treviſo, Verona, Vicenza, Padoua, Bergamo, 
Breſcia, Crema, Cremona, Rovigo, and the whole 
Poleſin, Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini, &c. Moſt 
of theſe cities, with their territories, were formerly 
part of the kingdom of Italy. Next they fell under 
the dominion of the German Emperors, who 

overned them by their vicars. At length, either 
theſe vicars were become Sovereigns, or, being ex- 
peled, the citizens had recovered their liberty to 
tall again afterwards under the tyranny of ſome 

rivate perſons, who had uſurped a deſpotic power, 
Pre theſe the Venetians had acquired them, 
either by purchaſe or force of arms: but however 
it was, when they had made theſe acquiſitions, it 
is certain the authority of the Emperors was ſeldom 
acknowledged. Mean while, the Emperors ſtill 
. adtge their pretenſions to all theſe cities, as 

aving been formerly parcels of the empire, or 
rather of the kingdom of Italy, injoyed by ſome of 
their predeceſſors. Friuli was conquered upon the 
church of Aquileia, to which it was preſented by 
Otho I; Ravenna, Faenza, and Rimini, in former 
days appertained to the Sce of Rome. Rovigo 
and the Poleſin were conquered upon the duke of 
Ferrara. Cremona and Gierradadda belonged to 
the duchy of Milan, having becn reſigned by 
Lewis XII. Breſcia was taken from the dukes of 
Milan, and Crema freely givenup by duke Franceſco 
Sforza. They had ſtill in the Kingdom of Naples 
five maritime places, mortgaged to them by one of 
the Kings. 1 arty 

Bologna (2) was a rich and powerful city ; but 
nothing near ſo conſiderable as heretofore : inteſtine 
diſſenſions had at length compeled her, on certain 
terms, to ſubmit to the church : after that, the 
city was governed by the Pope's legates, ſent thither 
from time to time: but their dominion ſuffered fre- 
quent interruptions. The legates oppreſſing the 
people, forced them often to ſhake ott their yoke 
and expel them the city: but it was only to fall 
again under the tyranny of the heads of factions, 
who, by their oppreſſions, conſtrained them to have 
recourſe to the Pope and receive his legates again; 
this 1s what happened ſeveral times. In the year 
1440, Hannibal Bentivoglio became fo powerful, 
that he was little leſs than a Sovereign, From that 
tune to 1506 ſome one of Bentivoglio family held 


ae 


Bologna. 
Ghirard. 
Alberti. 


the government, tho' the Pope's lezates were ſtill H E NR Y 
a imited and honored, but without having any real VIII. 
power. Finally, Julius Il, not content with this Ax' 1509. 
ſhadow of authority, did, in 1506, demand aii 
of Lewis XII, to poſſeſs himſelf of Bologn“. ; 
Tho' France had hitherto protected the Benti- 

voglii, Lewis however ordered the governor of 

Milan to ſend the Pope troops. Whereupon Gio. 
Bentivoglio, head of that houſe, ſeeing himſelf 

torſaken by the King of France, quited Bologna 

with his whole family, and retired to Milan, leaving 

the city to his ſaid Sanctity. 

The duchy of Ferrara (3) was a fiet of he Ferran. 
church, long poſſeſſed by the family of Eſte, who Sardi. 
were inveſted by the Pope, and paid a yearly relief 
in_ money. This ſmall ſtate, bordering on the Papal ; 
and Venetian territories, and being very convenient 
for both, preſerved itſelf by their mutual jealouly ; 
but however, the Venetians had taken from them 
Rovigo, and the Poleſin: but Julius IT had greater 
views, and thought ſeriouſly of annexing the whole 
duchy to the church. | 

Modena and Reggio were likewiſe under the Modena and 
dominion of the family of Eſte, not as belonging Resgio. 
to the duchy of Ferrara, but as a diſtinct ſtate 2 
acquired by that family after being poſſeſſed ot 8 
Ferrara. Julius II, had alſo pretenſions to theſe 
two cities, as having been formerly beſtowed on 
the church by Charlemain, and perhaps on the ſole 
pretext of their appertaining to the duxe of Ferrara, 
his vaſſal. | | 

Urbino (4) had formerly been a demeſn of the Urbino. 
church: hut the Popes had not for many years Cimarelli, 
challenged more than the right of ſovereignty. 

Czſar Borgia had ſeized this city, and expeled 

duke Guidobaldi Ubaldini, who recovered it after 

Alexander VI's deceaſe. As Guidobaldi was ifſu- 

leſs, Julius II perſuaded him to adopt Franceſco 

Maria de la Rovere, nephew to both, fon of the oo 
Pope's brother and the duke's ſiſter. Soon after, 

De la Rovere became duke of Urbino by the death 

of Guidobaldi, his adoptive father. 

Parma and Plaſenza had been under the domi- Parma and 
nion of ſeveral lords or tyrants, till they finally f1{enza. 
became ſubject to the dukes of Milan. Lewis XII Alberti. 
took poſſeſſion of them after his conqueſt of the 
Milaneſe. ˖ ' = 

Furenza, or Florence, a very potent city, and Florence. 
capital of Tuſcany, was fallen at length under Machiavel. 
the dominion of the family of Medicis : but a con- 
trary faction (5) afterwards prevailing, they were 
driven thence, and were now in exile, attempting 
however from time to time to be reſtored to their 
country. * | 

Piſa had been formerly a very conſiderable city pig 
by reaſon of her naval ſtrength ; but at length be- Alberti. 
coming ſubject to the dukes of Milan, a baſtard of 
that family, to whom it had been given, ſold it to 
the Florentines. The Piſans oppoſed the fate; 
and would have recovered their liberty, but being 
over-powered they ſuccumbed. After that, Charles 
VIII, in his way to Naples, reſtored Piſa to her 
liberty; but as ſoon as the Florentines had nothing 
more to fear from him, they beſieged Piſa, tho 
aſſiſted by the Venetians, and the tiege was till 
carry ing on at the time of the league of Cambray. 

The City of Genoua, after tundry revolutions Genoua. 
cauſed by the factions of the Fregoſi, and the Adorni, Pizamo. 
was at length fallen into the hands of the French, 


| in the reign of Charles VII. After that, Lewis Xl 


firm land ſtate ; the reſt are maritime, and termed the ſea- ſtate. 
(2) The ſecond city of the Eceleſiaſtical tate, and the third 

Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, ſays La Foreſt. 
(3) The birth-place of the Poet Arjoſto, who has 


(4) The birth-place of the famous painter Rafael, 
(5) The Pazzi, 


(1) The towns belonging to the republic of Venice are of two ſorts : iy 


thoſe in Lombardy, which compole Terra Firma, or th 


of the four moſt conſiderable univerſities in the world, viz. Paris, 


a tomb and epitaph in the Benedidines church. 
and Polydore Virgil, who wrote the Engliſh hiſtory. 


reſigned 
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Book XV. The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 9 
Hevn reſigned it to the duke of Milan; and Lewis XII | and Friuli: Lewis XII, as duke of Milan; Cre- HENRY 
VIII. ſeized it after his conqueſt of the Milaneſe. a mona. Gierradadda, Breſcia; Crema; and Bergamo: VIII. 
An? 1509. This ſurvey of the ſtates of Italy ſtiews its being | The King of Aragon, Manfredonia; Trani, Mono- Ax' 1509; 
◻＋ then divided between fix powers, namely; Pop- poli, Brindiſi, and Otranto in the kingdom f. 

Motives of the ſos II, Lewis XII King of France and duke of | Naples; that the dukes of Ferrara and Savoy, | 
league ilan, Ferdinand King of Aragon and Naples, | and the marquis of Mantoua, ſhculd be admited 
Cy ve. the republics of Venice and Florence, and the duke | into the league if they deſired it; the firſt to re- 
— of Ferrara. To theſe ſix may be addrd; the | cover Rovigo, and the Poleſin; the ſecond, to 
Emperor Maximilian, who, without poſſeſſing a get the kingdom of Cyprus out of the hands of the 
foot of land in Italy, had however pretenſions to | Venetians; and the third, to obtain ſatisfaction 
whatever was formerly injoyed by the Emperors, | concerning certain pretenſions he had upon Venice. 
and particularly to the Firm-land ſtate of the Vene- | Laſtly, that all 4 had any claim on the Vene- 
tians, whole ruin the other ſix were equally concern- | tians, ſhould be received into the league as prin- 
Hiſt. della ed to procure. The Emperor pretended; that all | cipals, if they declared themſelves within three 
Le . the Venetian dominions appertained to the Empire, | months. Thus, in order to make war againſt the 


and paſſionately deſired to wreſt from them ſome 
place which would give him entrance into Italy, 
and opportunity to re-eſtabliſh the Imperial power 
in that country. Julius II, as I obſerved; had 
formed a project to annex to the church whatever 


had been alienated, and particularly the duchy of 


League of 


Ferrara, and the towns of La Romagna. This 
deſign could be effected only by the deſtruction of 
the Venetians, ever attentive to oppoſe the growth 
of their neighbors: beſide, the Pope was diſpoſed 
to begin with them, and wreſt from them Ravenna, 
Faenza and Rimini. Lewis XII repented his yield- 
ing to them Cremona and Gierradadda : he wanted 
to diſpoſſeſs them thereof, and under that pretenſe, 
to get poſſeſſion alſo of Crema, Bergamo and 
Breſcia, and in general of whatever had belonged 
to the dukes of Milan. 
without money, to recover the five maritime towns 
of the kingdom of Naples, which had been mort= 
gaged to them : moreover, his intereſt required, 
that there ſhould be always troubles in Italy, to 
hinder Lewis XII from thinking on the conqueſt of 
Naples. The duke of Ferrara wiſhed to recover 
Rovigo, and the Poleſin. Laſtly, the Florentines, 
obſtinately bent on the ſiege of Piſa, protected and 
defended by the Venetians, could defire nothing 
more advantageous than to fee that republic unable 
to aſſiſt the Piſans. 

Such were the motives of the league formed 
2 Venice, of which the Pope, Emperor and 

ing of France were the chief promoters. For the 
greater ſecreſy, they ſpread a report, that the Em- 

ror, as guardian to Charles df Auſtria his grand: 

nz had agreed, that his differences with the duke 
of Gueldres ſhould be amicably adjuſted. To that 
purpoſe, the city of Cambray was appointed for 
the place of congreſs, thereby to intimate, that the 
affairs only of Flanders would be conſidered. 
Here the famous league againſt. the republic of 
Venice was concluded ; and, the better to deceive 
ſpies, was ſigned at firſt a treaty of perpetual 
peace between the Pope, the Emperor, Lewis X11, 
and Ferdinand, which was indeed made public : 
but a ſecond treaty, which they took care not to 
divulge, contained a league offenſive and defenſive 
againſt the Venetians, the principal articles whereof 
were as follows? 

Firſt; it was ſet forth in the preamble, that the 
Turks having begun to make great progreſs in 
Europe, it was abiolutely neceſſary for the Chriſtian 
Princes to join their forces againſt them; but that 
the Venetians, by their continual incroachments, 
greatly obſtructed this union: from thence it was 
concluded, that they were to be diſpoſſeſſed of what 
they had uſurped. This was the pieus motive of 
the league; and therefore it was agreed that, of 
their ſpoils, the Pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenza 
and Rimini; the Emperor, as ſuch, Verona, Vicen- 
za, and Padua, and as duke of Auſtria, Treviſo, 


FF 


Ferdinand was deſirous; 


| while the Pope's army entered La Rdmagna under 


þ 


| 
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Turks, no other means were found, than to ſtrip 
the Venetians of their whole Firm- land ſtate, and 
leave them only the ſingle city of Venice. 


To accompliſh this deſign, it was agreed, that project of the 
the King of France in perſon ſhould enter the terri- allies. , | 
rories of the Venetians, the firſt of April 1509, Guicciard. 
with an army forty thouſand ſtrong : that the Pope Mezerat. 


ſhould ſend an army into La Romagna; and Ferdi- 
nand have one in Lombardy, with a fleet in the 
gulf; and the Emperor attack the Venetlans from 
the ſide of Germany: but as that Prince had lately 
made a three years truce with them, a moſt admi- 
rable expedient was deviſed to furniſh him with a 


pretext to break it, which was; that the Pope 


ſhould ſummon him, as the church's advocate, to 
come and defend the patrimony. Finally, Julius II 
ingaged to let fly againſt Venice all the eccleſiaſti- 
cal thunder. This league was ſigned at Cambray, 
December 10, 1508. 


The time of executing the leaguers projects being Campain of 
at hand, Lewis XII departed Milan; the begining vt $0" 7 5094 


April 1509, at the head of forty thouſand men, 


conduct of Franceſco Maria de la Rovere duke of 
Urbino, and Raymond of Cardona threw himſclf 
into Lombardy with the King of Aragon's troops : 
at the ſame time, the duke of Ferrara took the field 
in the Poleſin; but the Emperor contented himſelf 
with keeping at Trent, and ſeeing the reſt of the 
allies act; in order to reap the fruits of their labors. 
Mean while, the Venetians, having firſt provided 


buuvs. 


their towns with ammunition, tailed an army, uite 


der command of their general Count Pitigliano, 
whoſe Lieutenant was Bartholomeo d' Alvhne. | 


The van of the French army, comimihdcd by Battle of Ag: 
Chaumont, paſſed the Adda the 1 5th of April; and _ | 


at the ſame time the Pope excommiluicated the Ve- 
netians, and put the city ot Ventce under interdiction. 
On the 14th of May was fought the memorable 
battle of Gierradadda or Agnadel (m) between the 
French and the Venetians, centrary to the opinton of 


count Pitigliano, tho general in chief fot the Vene- 


tians, and to all reaſon; for the Venetians having 
no refuge but their army, it was by no means pro- 
per to hazard a battle! but the heat of Bartholomeo 


Verietians !oſs 


d' Alvianò prevailed over his general's pruclence: their whole. 
The Venetian army was intirely routed, and Alviano Firm-land * 
taken prifoner : whereupon the Venettans, n6 lon- flate. 


ger able to reſiſt their invaders, loft to Lewis, in 


leis than a fortnight, Cremona, Peſchieta, Crema, 
' Breſcia, Bergamo, and in general all. the places 


formerly belonging to the Milanefe : moreover, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, and Padoua fent him their keys; 
but as, by the treaty of Cambray, thefe places 
were in the Emperor's divifion, Lewis tent their 
deputies to him. Maximilian was then at Trent. 


expecting the ſucceſs of the confedefate arn.s. On 


the deputies arrival, he ordered his troops to 
advance towards the ſtate of Venice, and, as tliole 


<> 


(1) Called al de but of Nein, 
Ol. II. 
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cities opened their gates, had only to gariſon e 
Treviſo alone refuſed him admitance, and remaine 


Ax* 1509, firm to the Venetians, tho reduced to the laſt extre- 


Piſa ſurren- 
ders to the 
Florentines, 
Guicciard, 


Lew XII 
turns t9 
France, 
NMeverut. 
Guicciard. 


The Vene- 
tin retalte 
Padua, 
Deunbo. 


and oppeaſe 
the Lope. 


be ſieges Pa- 
doua in vain. 


The Pope's 


unenineſs. 
Mezerai. 
Ouicciard. 


mity. Friuli and the towns of Iſtria followed the 
current, and ſubmited to the Emperor. On the 
other hand, the duke of Urbino, with the Pope's 
army, took Ravenna, Cervia, Faenza, and Ri- 
mini; while the duke of Ferrara poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Rovigo, and the marquis of Mantoua of certain 
caſtles ſuiting his conveniency. Thus, as we may 
lay, in a moment, the Venetians beheld their whole 
dominion reduced to the ſingle city of Venice, with 
five places in the kingdom of Naples, which could 
not be of great ſervice to them. Mean while, they 
were not abſolutely diſheartened amidſt ſuch a tor- 
rent of calamities, tho' the ſenate and people were 
under a ſtrange conſternation, Their chief care was 
to draw together their ſcattered troops, and uſe 
their indeavors to break fo deſtruciave a league. 
The misfortune befallen the Venetians occalioned 


tlie los of Piſa, This city, deſpairing of being re- 


lieved by Venice, or the King of France, who had 
tically deſerted her, ſurrendered to the Florentines, 
after having undergone a tedious ſiege. 

Lewis XII having compaſſed his ends, returned 
to France, aſter he had detached a body of troops, 
under command of La Paliſſe, to join the Em- 
p-ror, who probably had not men enough to ſupply 
his garitoos, and to keep an army in the field againſt 
the Venetians, who were drawing together again. 
On the King of France's departure, aftairs began to 
have a new face. "The Venetians took Padoua by 
lurpriſe, and kept it ever after: moreover they 
found means to ſend into Friult an army which 1m- 
ployed the greateſt part of the Empeor's troops. In 
ſhort, they appeaſed the Pope by their humble ſub- 

miſſion, and obtained his poſitive promiſe to give 
them abſolution, and take off the interdict on cer- 


tuin conditions, which they could not refuſe him. 


On the contrary, Ferdinand, who had not yet 


reaped any benefit by the league, was eaſily gained 


by the olter of the five cities held by the Venetians 
in the kingdom of Naples. 


The Emperor While the ſenate was laboring to draw off the 


Pope and King of Aragon from the league, Maxi- 
milian with his own and La Paliſſe's forces, laid 


ſiege to Padoua ; but after an unſucceſsful aſſault 


railed it and retired to Germany: at the ſame time 
the French general alſo returned to Milan; by which 
- means the Venetians had time to breathe a little, 
and continue with the Pope negociations which 


made them hope the iſſue of the war would not be 


lo fatal as they had hitherto apprehended. 
I be Kang of France's union with Maximilian 
gave Julius II exceſſive uneaſineſs. He beheld the 
'rench King fo firmly ſettled in the dutchy of Mi- 
lun that it ſeemed impracticable to diſlodge him. On 
the other hand, the Emperor'could not but be for- 
midable to him, fince he had a free paſſage into 


Italy, by means of Verona and Vicenza. He was 


at a loſs what to conjecture of the powerful aid lent 
that Prince by Lewis XII, to compleat the ruin of 
the Venetians, and he was not free from apprehen- 
lion, that theſe two Monarchs had made a. private 
treaty to ſhare all Ttaly : mean while, he ſcarcely 
comprehended how thele two formidable Potentates 
could well be withſtood. Venice was reduced to a 
ſhadow. ' The Florentines were drained by the long 
Piſan war. As for the King of Aragon, it was al- 
molt. impoſſible to treat with him, without being 
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liable to be deceived: he knew how to improve all HE x A 
the treaties, and ſcrupled not abandoning his allies, VIII. 
when it was for his intereſt. Notwithſtanding all Ax' 1509. 
| theſe difficulties, Pope Leo formed 'the roject of E 
ſeting the affairs of Italy on a different footing, in 8 
order to execute his firſt deſigns. He reſolved FI 
therefore to agree and league with the Venetians ; 
to take off Ferdinand from the league of Cambray, 
by inveſting him with Naples to uſe his indea- 
vors to ſet the Emperor and King of France at va- 
riance; to bring a Swiſs army into the Milaneſe ; 
and finally, to perſuade the new King of England 
to make a diverſion in France. Theſe were the 

Pope's projects, the ſucceſs whereot we ſhall ſee 

hereafter. He began with making peace with the He makes 
Venetians, on three conditions. Firſt; that they * with 
ſhould deſiſt from all their pretenſions to the cities i, e 
of La Romagna, lately taken from them. Secondly; Bembo. 
that they ſhould renouice the right of placing in Fer- 
rara a certain magiſtrate ſtiled Biſdomino. Thirdly 3_ 
chat they ſhould leave the navigation of the Gulf 
tree to all the ſubjects of the church. In the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of Venice, no other condititions 
could be impoſed on her. LETS 

After ſo long a digreſſion concerning what paſſed 

in Italy, which however is not uſeleſs as will appear 
in the ſequel, we muſt return to the affairs of Eng- 

land. | 
The parliament being aſſembled the twenty-firſt Ax' 1510. 
of January 1510, the commons repreſented to the The parlia- 
King; That certain ſtatutes, made in preceding N 
parliaments, hac ven occaſion to the King his fa- Statute, 
ther's miniſters to oppreſs the people, by puting fottened. 
forced interpretations upon them, contrary to the 

natural meaning of the words: that therefore it 

was neceſſary to ſoften, or ſo explain them, as to 

prevent ſuch abuſes for the future. Henry readily 

agreed to what was propoſed by the commons, not 

only becauſe the thing was juſt in itſelf, but chiefly 

becauſe it naturally led to his deſign of having 

Empſon and Dudley attainted by the parliament. 

Tho? theſe had been already condemned by their 

proper judges, the King had defered execution 

of the ſentence: he could not but have ſome ſcruple, 

for cauſing them to be accuſed of a crime whereof 

he was conſcious they were not guilty; nevertheleſs 
he wanted to ſacrifice them to the peoples hatred 

without incurring the imputation of having them 
wrongfully accuſed, and withal to juſtify the me- 
mory of his father, by giving out, that they had 
exceeded his orders. To reconcile theſe two things, 
he ſo managed it, that the parliament paſſed an 
act of attainder againſt them; that is, they were ag of attain- 
condemned to die by the the authority of King and der againſt- 
parliament, without any 1 mention of the Empſon and 
crimes they had commited, or of the proofs: where- * 
on their ſentence was founded. This method, which Stow. 
'till then had been ſeldom practiſed, was but too 
frequently uſed in the 1 this reigns ſo dan 
gerous it is to eſtabliſn ſuch precedents. Mean a 
while, Henry having ſtill ſome difficulty to over. © ©? 
come his ſcruples, delayed their execution till the 
following Auguſt (1). oa „ 
While the parliament was thus imployed, New treaty. | 
Lewis XII ſent embaſſadors to England to renew of alliance 
with Henry VIII the treaties made with Henry VII. 3 I Bt 
As, by the peace of Eſtaples, after the death of 4 Hen 
one of the two Kings of France or England, his Rym. Fed. 
ſucceſſor was to ſignify to the ſurvivor, whether he Vol. XIII. 


would continue the alliance. 1 , p. 270. 
| tinue t bee, it was Henry 8 buſi- Nach oy 


Y 
——— 


1 


(i) They were both beheaded on Tower-hill, Auguſt 17. Hall, fol. 8. Dudley had 


fees, and offices, to the yearly value of eigh 
ing Henry, By Elizabeth his wife,” one © 


* ©. 1 * ann 
8335 . 1 yy TP * ene 
4 


, at the time of his death, in lands, 


! t hundred pounds ; and twenty thouſand 1 * 1 . 

plate, rich furniture, &c. During his — —.— Lo in the Tower, he I ere, 
| the daughters and coheirs of Edward Grey viſcount Liſle, he leſt i 

and one daughter. Stow, p. 487, 488. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 217. y VI ount e, he left iſſue three ſons 


intitled Arbor Reipublicz, dedicated to. 
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April q. 
Burnet. 


Ferdinand 


£4115 off from 


the league. 


neſ to inform Lewis XII of his intention: how- 
ever, he had not taken one ſtep towards it; but, 
as he was a vigorous ſprightly young Prince, and 
ahounding in wealth, Lewis doubtleſs thought it 
would be proper to prevent him, leſt he might in- 
gage in projects deſtructive of the welfare of France. 
His embaſſadors therefore concluded with Henry a 
new treaty of alliance, wherein the former treaties 
were not mentioned. By this it was ſtipulated ; 
That the peace between the two Kings ſhould 
« continue *till the demiſe of one of them: 
<« that it ſhould be confirmed by the general ſtates 
« of France, and the parliament of England: 
« that each of the two Kings ſhould take care to 
« obtain the Pontif's conſent, with a previous 
« ſentence of excommunication againſt the firſt 
4 violator.“ 

In this new treaty, not the leaſt mention was 
made of the 745000 crowns which Charles VIII 
had promiſed to pay to Henry VII, or his ſucceſ- 
ſors, and for which Lewis XII himſelf was ingag- 
ed by. a ſubſequent treaty, becauſe the buſineſs 
was only to renew the peace between the two Kings 
then reigning: however, Henry forgot not to ſe- 
cure the debt, by requiring of Lewis letters patent, 
wherein he promiſed to pay the arrears by means of 
rwenty-five thouſand livres every ſix months, 'til 
the whole was diſcharged; after which the peace 
was ratified and ſworn to by both Kings. 


Julius II was meditating great deſigns againſt 


Lewis XII. The ſucceſs of the league of Cam- 
bray, tho' he had turned it to his advantage, made 
made him very uneaſy. He ſaw the French more 
firmly ſettled in Italy than ever, and Lewis XII 
better able to protect the duke of Ferrara. To ac- 
compliſh his projects againſt France, he doubtleſs 
wanted aſſiſtance; and to that end, tried to ex- 
cite all the ſtates of Europe againſt that kingdom, 
as will be ſeen preſently: and therefore, to inſinuate 
himſelt into the King of England's favor, he ſent 
him this year the golden roſe, which the Popes, af- 
ter ſolemnly conſecrating it, were wont to preſent 


to ſome Prince (1). Probably alſo, the King of 


Aragon, in concert with his Holineſs, began now 
to take meaſures to ingage Henry his ſon-in-law in 
a league againſt France. 

The ſucceſs of the laſt campain gave the Kin 
of Aragon no leſs uneaſineſs than it did the 
Pontif. He was ſenſible, Lewis never loved him, 
nor had any reaſon to love him, and ſaw this ene- 
my, fince the ruin of the Venetians, in a condition 
to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of Naples. On 
the other hand, the league of Cambray could not 
procure him any farther advantages, whereas the 


ofters made him to leave it were very conſiderable, 


The Venetians agreed to reſtore him the cities they 
poſſeſſed in the kingdom of Naples, and the Pope 
was wilhng to depart from his claim-of forty thou- 
{and crowns, and give him the inveſtiture of that 
kingdom for a Spaniſh genet only. This was ſuf- 
ficient to induce him to break his ingagements at 
Cambray. In all appearance, ever ſince the end 
of laſt year, he had taken meaſures with the 
Pope to form a new league againſt France : but, as 
he never acted openly, he Kelired theſe meaſures to 
be kept private, in order to attack Lewis the more 


8 
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} 


1 


8 


icreſiſtibly. To that purpoſe, on the ſixth of Ja- Hewx y 
mary this year 1510, he commiſſioned Don Luis VIII. 
Caroz de Villaragud, his embaſſador at Lon- Ax' 15 10. 
don, to treat with Henry VIII about a ſtrifter al.. 
liance than had yet been concluded between the 
crowns of England and Spain, Volt. 1 
Whether Henry could not ſo ſoon reſolve to New treaty 
conclude this new alliance with Ferdinand, or was of alliance 
willing firſt to finiſh his affairs with Lewis XII, it kensen 
was not *till the twenty-fourth of May that the ae e 
new treaty was ſigned. It was only a defenſive al- Rym. Fad. 
liance between the two Kings, with a promiſe of Vol. XIII. 
mutual aid when requiſite : but Ferdinand, who had P. 284. 
his views, cauſed theſe words to be inſerted; viz. 
* That in caſe one of the two Kings was attacked 
by any Prince whoſoever, the other ſhould be 
obliged to proclaim and wage war againſt the 
aggreſſor, tho? he ſhould be his ally: that if 
one was attacked by the King ot France, the 
6 other ſhould be obliged to go againſt him in 
perion with a powerful army.” This treaty ſe- Remark on 
cured to Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples; be- that treaty, 
cauſe, if Lewis XII had intended to undertake that 
conqueſt, rhe diverſion wherewith he would have 
been menaced from England would have infallibly 
kept him from his purpoſe. But it is not eaſy to 
conceive what advantage Henry could reap from 
ſich a treaty, ſince it was not likely Lewis deſign- 
ed to attack him ; ſo that all the advantage was 
on Ferdinand's fide. It muſt be either that Henry's 
miniſters were not very clear-ſighted, or he, from 
a motive of generoſity for a father-in-law whom 
he did not yet ſufficiently. know, was incoſiderately 
drawn to take ſuch ſteps, by ſo much the more 


extraordinary, as he had fo very lately renewed tie 


peace with France. 


But it muſt not be thought that Henry was then Henry minds 
a conſummate politician : he was yet a mere novice, only his 


| and minded his diverſions more than the public at- diverſions, 


erbert. 


fairs. There was nothing every day but turna- Hall. 


ments, balls, entertainments, and conſorts of muſic, 
which viſibly melted away the eighteen hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, found in the King his 
father's coffers (2). He uſed likewiſe to play at 
tennis and dice with certain foreigners who chouſed 
him of his money not very honorably, which he 
at length diſcovered ; and, tho' fomewhat too late, 
diſgracefully chaſed them from court. He was fo 
paſſionately fond of muſic, that it devoured great 
part of his time; which, added to the hours he im- 
ployed in his ſtudics and other diverfions, left him 
ut little leifure to apply himſelf to govern- 
ment affairs, the management whereof he wil- 
lingly left to his miniſters : and therefore it may be 
affirmed that, in matter of policy, never Prince ' 
commited groſſer faults, or was more impoſed on 
than himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt years of his 
* | ; : . 585 . 5 a 
While Henry wholly addicted himſelf to his Wolſey fiſes 
pleaſures, there was gradually riſing ar court a per- at court. 
ſon who was one day to have abſolute power over 
him, and to manage all his affairs, as well foreign as 
domeſtic : I mean Thomas Wolſey, who was made 
the King's almoner laſt year, and, in the begining of 


this, dean of Lincoln (3). It appears in the collection Rn. pq 


of public acts, that, on the thirtieth of January, Vol. XIII. 


— — p. 267, 269. 


(1) It was dipped in chriſm and perfumed with muſk, and ſo ſent to archbiſhop Warham, with inftruRions to preſent it to the 


King at high maſs, with the Pope's benediction. Julius's letter to Warham, in Burnet's collection, bears date April 


1510. 


(2) The reader may ſee a large account of the King's Julls, pageants, and other coſtly deviſes in Hall and Hollingſhead, Who 
have many particulars worth the peruſal of thoſe who delight in ſuch matters. | EK 


(3) Burnet ſays, he not enly 


ed the King in all his ſecret pleaſures, but was leud and vicious himſelf ; ſo that his having 


the French Pox (which in thoſe days was a matter of great infamy) was ſo public, that it was brought againſt him in parliament 
when he fell into diſgrace. He had alſo the art o attaching ſo effectually to his intereſts thoſe in whoſe company the King 
| did moſt delight, that they were always ready to forward his views. Being of a gay, facetious, and open temper, he would divert 
| | himſelf with them in ſuch exerciſes (ſays Polydore Virgil) as were moſt agreeable to the levity and paſſions of youth, and which 
2 did not perfectly ſuit with the character of a dean in the church. He would deſcend to ſing, laugh, rally, and even dance with 
them, as if, for the time, he had quite laid aſide that ſeverity of behavior which became his ſtation. Hiſt. Ref. Vol. I. p. 8. 


the 
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FHlexsy the King gave him a houſe in London ( N 
VUI. merly Empſon's, no inconſiderable preſent, N 
Ax' 1510, the patent mentions thirteen gardens T I * 
WP to. We muſt now return to the affairs of Italy, 
which will afford us farther matter for ſ-veral years. 
Julius II had in his head two grand deſigns. The 
grit was to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara; the ſecond 
to drive out of Italy all the French and Germans. 
Fis forces alone not being able to execute theſe 
{-hemes, it was neceſſary to uſe the aſſiſtance of 
ſome other Princes, and try to ingage them in his 
projets. The plan he had formed was; to league 
with the Venetians; to take off Ferdinand and 
Maximilian from the intereſts of France; to break 
the league of Cambray; to perſuade the King of 
England to make a diverſion in France; to ex- 
cite the Swiſſers to invade the duchy of Milan. He 
ex:cuted all theſe projects, but not without in- 
countering ſu-h difficultics as would have diſcourag- 
ed any man leſs determined than himſelt. Firlt, 
he made a private league with the Venetians, after 
which, he { Jemnly gave them abſolution the twenty- 
fourch of January, Then, he ſecretly agreed with 


Ferdinand, by promiſing 


The Pope's 
deſigns. 


He abſolves 
and leagues 
with the 

Venetians ; 
Ib. p. 294. 


and quarrels 


3 Naples That dove, he quarreled with Lewis Xil, 
Lewis XII; by filling a biſhoprick in Provence, without aſking 
Bembo. his conſent, contiary to his own promule. Lewis 


complained of it; the Pope denied he had pro- 
nitted any ſuch thing; and in ſhort, they came at 
laſt to give each other the lie in form. This was 
preciſely what the Pope wanted, in order to have 
occaſion to break with hin. : : 
His Jeague with the Venetians being publicly 


and with the 


duke of known, he imperiouſly commanded the duke of 
3 Ferrara to renounce the league of Cambray, and 
1 join his arms with thoſe of the church. The duke, 
| not believing his being vaſſal to the holy See oblig- 
ed him to be thus blindly devoted to the Popc's 
humors, refuſed to break his alliance with France, 
and ſo gave his Holineſs the pretenſe he had long 
been ſecking. When the duke offered to pay him 
the tribute due to the church for the fief of Ferrara, 
the Pope refuſed it, plainly intimating, by that 
retuſal, that he intended to confiſcate the duchy. 
ba ad Mean while, Ferdinand was privately acting 
ac under with Henry VIII his ſon-in-law, to draw him into 


— to gain the Popc's intereſt, which was become his own in 
enry. 
Herbert. but his praiſes were 10 ſecret, that Lewis XII 
had not of him the leaſt diſtruſt : on the contrary 
he intirely confided in the aſſurances given him by 
his embaſſador, that his deſign was to continue firm- 
ly attached to the league of Cambray.. 1 
The Pope ſets On tlie other hand, Julius II gained the biſhop 
the Swiſſers Of Sion (2), who, having great credit among the 
at variance Swillers, ound means to ſet them at variance with 
_ France. France, by perſuading them to demand ſome conſi- 
zuicciard. „. : : 
Mezerai, derable addition to their penſions. Their alliance 
| with that crown being about to expire, they requir- 
ed to renew it, that their penſions might be aug- 
mented, Lewis refuſing it, the biſhop of Sion ef. 
tectually uſed that refuſal to ſtir them up againſt 
France, to which the King himſelf alſo contribut- 
ed, by making an alliance with the Grilons : he 
thereby to provoked the Swiſſers, that, in a diet 
at Lucern, they declared for the Pope, and reſolv- 
ed to fend an army into the duchy of Milan. 
He tries to In fine, the Pope forgot nothing he thought 
reconcile the capable of perſuading the Venetians to agree with 
Venetians to the Emperor at any rate, even to the adviling them 
the Emperor. to deliver him Treviſo and aden 22 
Guicciard. er him Treviſo and Padoua, He intimated 
Mexerai. | 


_ 


»=— — 


him the inveſtiture of 


conlequence of the prœjects they had concerted ; 


to them, that the moſt effectual means to drive the Henry 
French out of the Milaneſe, was to diſingage the VIII. 
Emperor from their intereſts; and when once they Ax' 1510. 
were out of Italy, it would be eaſy to vreſt 

from the Emperor not only Treviſo and Padoua, 

but likewiſe all his other conqueſts. But the Ve- 


netians durſt not run ſuch a hazard. 


Such were the vaſt projects of this Pontif. He Lewis XII 
was ſo private in his W that Lewis XII, 22 
imagining he had no other deſign than to ſeize Fer- = i. 
rara, contented himſelf with ordering Chaumont, Guicciard. 
governor of Milan, to aid the duke in caſe he was 
attacked : but ſhortly after, a Venetian fleet, and 
Papal army commanded by Fabricio Colonna, at- 
tempting, tho” unſucceſsfully, to ſurpriſe Genoua, 
Lewis had but too much reaſon to ſuſpect ſome 
grand deſign was formed againſt him; and there- 
tore, he ſent Chaumont orders to have an eye to the 
Pope's motions. 

Theſe orders came to Milan very ſeaſonably. Julius IT 

Julius II really intendec to beſiege Ferrara, and 3 4p 
55: urpriſed at 
tor that purpoſe was come to Bologna, till an ar- 0 ny 
my, prepared on {ome pretext by Ramon de 
Cardona at Naples, was ready to join his and the 
Venetian troops : but Chaumont allowed him not 
time togexecute his projects. Hearing the Pope was 
arrived at Bologn:, he departed Milan at the head 
of a body of forces, and uſed ſuch expedition, that 
he would there have ſupriſed his Sanctity, had he 
not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with parleys. 
While he was treating with the Pope's envoys, ſome 
Venetian troops in the neighborhood entering the 
city, ſecured it from the danger of being inſulted: 
wherevpon Chaumont, being wholly unprepared 
for ſo important a ſiege, was obliged to retire. 

Julius II made great noiſe at this inſult of the He excommu: 
French, and filled with his clamors all Europe, and nicates the 
particularly the court of England. He excom- F * * 
municated ali the generals of the French army, and t "= 
preſently after his and the Venetian gallies made a Genoua. 
ſccond attempt upon Genoua, but with no better Mezerai. | 
ſucceſs than before. 

At the ſame time, twelve thouſand Swiſſers be- The Swiſſers 
gan their march in order to enter the Milaneſe, cannot enter 
under conduct of the biſhop of Sion: but they che Milaneſe. 
found the paſſages ſo well guarded, that they deſpair- 
ed of ſucceeding in their deſign 3 wherefore, not 
receiving beſide from Leo the money pro- 
miſed, they returned into their own country. 

War being thus proclaimed between Lewis XII Luis XII 
and the Pope, Lewis thought himſclf under no far- joins in a 
ther reſtraint, He had done his utmoſt ro be re- league with 
conciled with him, even to the offering to abandon che Emperor. 
the duke of Ferrara, But the Pontit, relying on b 
Ferdinand, and expecting great aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land, had eluded all his propoſals. Wherefore, 
to ſtop the fury of this impetuous old man, Lewis 
made a new league with the Emperor, promiſing 
to put him in poſſeſſion of all Italy, Genoua and 
Florence only excepted. Maximilian had the good 
fortune, that in all his leagues he had ever great ad- 
vantages, tho* he contributed the leaſt. On this 
occaſion, Lewis XII could not eaſily proceed with- 
out him, becauſe it was abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
tinue the war in the ſtate of Venice, otherwiſe the 
Venctians would have been able to give the Pope a 
too powerful affiſtance. The league being conclud- Ee calls x 
ed, at Blois, in Auguſt, Lewis called a ſynod at ſynod, which 
Tours, to conſult how he ought to behave to the allows his 
Pontif. The ſynod were of opinion, that the King Seins to war 


| ſhould once more offer his Holineſs a reaſonable ac- . 8 the Fops. | 


/ 


abbot and convent of Weſtminſter. 
prebend of Windſor. Ibid. p. 293. 


* — — 


ꝶꝙ j 


(1) A meſſuage called The Parſonage, lying in the pariſh of St. Bride's in Fleet-ſtreet; which Empſon held by a leaſe from the 
Rym. Feed. Vol. XIII. p. 269. The King gave him alſo, in February the next year, a 


(2) Or Valais, lying betwixt Swillerland, the Milaneſe, the valley of Aoſt and Savoy. 
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commodation; and, in caſe of refuſal, might with a 
ſafe conſcience enter on a war with him, even 
offenſively. Lewis wanted no more to juitiſy his 
Preſently after, he con- 
cluded with Maximilian a new treaty, whereby 
they agreed to cauſe a general council to be 
ſummoned to Pifa, to depoſe Julius II. To that 
end, they gained nine cardinals, who readily under- 
took to call the council in their own name. Some 
of theſe cardinals were then with the Pope, but 


found means to leave him under diverſe pretexts 


and, when he would have recalled them, refuſed to 
A | 

Such was the ſituation of the affairs of Italy 
during the year 1510. I have faid nothing of the 
events of the war which continued all this while 
between the Emperor (aſſiſted by French forces) 
and the Venetians, becauſe theſe particulars are of 
no great uſe to this hiſtory. It will ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that Chaumont, perceiving Genoua and 
Milan in danger, had withdrawn the French troops 
from the Emperor's army to keep them at Milan. 
The departure of theſe troops gave a little reſpite 
to the Venetians, who thereby were inabled to repair 
ſome loſſes ſuſtained in the begining of the cam- 
pain, and to aſſiſt the Pope, who was ſtill bent on 
the ſiege of Ferrara. A 

Chaumont's attempt to ſurpriſe the Pontit, in 
Bologna, afforded Raymond of Cardona, viceroy 
of Naples, a pretenſe to march to the relief of his 
Holineſs. The Pope's troops and the Venetians 
were, in December, joined by the Spaniſh army 
near Modena, which city had, by Fabricio Colonna, 
been taken in his return from his Genoua expedition. 
Tho' the ſeaſon was not very proper to enter upon 
action, the Pope was abſolutely determined to be- 
ſiege Mirandola. This town belonged to the heirs 
of Gio. Pico di la Miranda, with whom he had 
no quarrel : but, as it lay convenient to favor the 
ſiege of Ferrara, he would not leave it in his rear, 
but ordered it to be vigorouſly attacked. In ſpite 
of his age, and the rigor of the ſeaſon, he came 
himſelf to the ſiege, to animate the troops by his 
preſenſe ; and, the place having at length, on the 
twentieth of January, ſurrendered, he would needs 
make his entry into it thro” the breach. 

Lewis XII complained to Ferdinand of his 
aſſiſting the Pope : but Ferdinand, terming that a 
trifle, replied 3 „ That, as vaſſal of the holy See, 
he could not avoid defending the perſon and ſtate 
of his Sanctity: not that he any way interfered 
in ſuch diſputes as might be between the Pope 
and King of France, but his intention was to 
adhere ſtrictly to the articles of the league of 
Cambray.” | | 


Hitherto Henry ſeems not to be concerned with 


CC 


the affairs of Italy, tho' the Pope, Ferdinand, and 


the Venetians had formed a deſign to ingage him 


— 


„ cauſe religion was concerned.” 


therein. He peaceably led a life of pleaſure, with- 
out much regarding what paſſed abroad. On the 
firſt of January, 1511, he had the ſatisfaction to 
ſce his Queen delivered of a Prince, whotz birth 
occaſioned great reoicings throughout the realm : 
but the joy was of no long continuance, finc2 the 
royal infant died before the end of February (1). 
Mean while, Ferdinand was ſeeking means to 
ingage Henry in the league he intended to make 
with the Pope againſt France. Henry was rich and 
powerful, and conſequently his junction to the 
league would be of great weight, and extreme! 
incommode France. On the otlier hand, his Wh 
and ſmall experience made his father-in-law hope 
that, by degrees, it would not be impracticable to 
ingage him, as it were, inſenſibly into projects 
wherewith a King of England ought not at all to 
concern himſelf. Certain it is that Ferdinand was 
already agreed with the Pontif: his whole procedure, 
and the ſeveral circumſtances of hiſtory, render it 
ſo evident that it may not in the leaſt be doubted; 
however, on this occaſion, he uſed a moſt profound 
diſſnnulation. He feigned to have in view only the 
general tranquillity of Europe, that all the Princes 
ot Chriſtendom might combine in a perfect union 
to war upon the Infidels. But as he wanted an 
army and flect to execute his deſigns, he pretended 
to have very much at heart the continuance of the 
war he had undertaken againſt the Moors. In the 
preceding year, he had ſent upon the coaſts ot 
Africa a conſiderable armada, commanded by count 
Pedro Navarro (2). Shortly after, he reinforced it 
with ſome troops under conduct of a ſon of the 
duke of Alva, who, attempting to land at Gclvcs, 
was ſlain, and all his men cut in pieces. Ferdinand 
made uſe of this ill ſucceſs to cover his preparations 
againſt France, Under color of being revenged on 
the Moors, he aſſembled a body of forces and 
equiped a navy, which he pretended to ſend into 
Africa, but was however deſigned for Italy. As it 
was not yet time to divulge his deſigns, he carried 
his diſſimulation ſo far as to demand of King Henry 
his ſon-in-law a thouſand Engliſh archers to ſerve 
in this pretended expedition: a feeble ſuccor, to be 
tent for ſo far, and at ſo great charge, it he had 
really intended to uſe them. Henry, not ſecing 
into his projects, readily complied with his requeſt, 
and appointed fir Thomas Darcy, on whom at the 
lame time he confered the title of baron (3), to 
command that ſmall body (4). We find, in 
Rymer's collection, Ferdinand's letter of thanks to 
Henry (5) for his aid, and for his advice not to 


| hazard his perſon in the undertaking : + Advice 


„ (continued he) which he could not follow, be- 
And yet, it 
ſoon appeared he never had any ſuch intention, ſince 
he imployed againſt France the very forces which 
to appearance were deſigned againſt the Moors (6). 


(1) He was born at Richmond, and chriſtened Henry. He was preſented to the King by his Queen as a new-year's gift, but 
died this ſame year, on February 22, and was buried at Weſtminſter. Herbert, p. 7. Hall, fol. 11. 

(2) When he took the cities of Bujeya and Tripoli on the coaſt of Barbary, as he had done, the year before, that of Oran, 
on the ſame coaſt, lately re-taken by the Spaniards from the Algerines. See the Seat of War in Africa. RI. Rapin, and 
indeed abundance of other eminent writers, miſ-name this Spaniſh general, Peter of Navarre ; nay M. PAbbe de Vertot moſt 


mons to parliament. (1 Hen. VIII.) Baron. Vol. I. p. 374. 


(4) There went over with him the lord Anthony Grey, brother of the marquis of Dorſet 
William Sydney, eſquires; ſir Robert Conſtable, fir Roger Haſtings, fir Ralph Elderkare, &c. 
about the middle of May, and landed at Cadiz, June 1. Hall, fol. 11; 12. 

Brown, knights, were knighted by King Ferdinand, who gave fir H. Guildford a canton of Granada, and 
Brown, an eagle of Sicily, for the augmentation of their arms. This body of troops returned to England about 


and 
Auguſt. 


Idem, fol. 13. Stow, p. 488. 


erroneouſly ſtiles him, count of Navarre. He was a brave ſoldier, and very fortunate in his undertakings. 
(3) He was captain of the town and caſtle of Berwick. Rymer, 


Which had ceaſed (6 Hen, V.) in the daughters and heirs of Philip lord Darcy, was revived to this fir Thomas by writ of ſum- 


Vol. XIII. p. 294. — Dugdale ſays, the title of Baron, 


; Henry Guildford, Weſton, Brown, 
They imbarked at Plymouth 
Sir Henry Guildford, and —— Weſton, and 


Weſton, 


(5) By this letter, (writ in a moſt religious ſtrain) it appears, that Dugdale and all our hiſtorians, are miſtaken in the number 


of the archers ſent into 8 


hundred. 


(6) King Henry ſent alſo, in July this year, fifteen hundred men into Flanders, under command 
aſſiit the duke of Burgundy againſt the duke of Gueldres. Ibid. p. 302, Hall, fol. 13, 14. 


Vol, II, 


pain, Ferdinand's letter calling them a thouſand, whereas they are faid to be in our hiſtories fifteen 


of fir Edward Poynings, to 
D 


Nothing 
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Rym. Fel. 
Vol. XIII. 

p. 294- 
Nara 8. 


Ib. p. 297. 
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— 
Attempts to 

et Henry 
intothe league 
againſt 
France. 


Bambridge 
made cardi- 
nal. 


Herbert. 


Henry in- 
gages with 
his allies. 


Nothing more was wanting to compleat the pro- 
jected league againſt Lewis XII, but to gain the 
King of England; to effect which, during the 
whole begining of the year 1511, ſtrennous indea- 
vors were put in practiſe. The Venetians lent him 
an embaſſador, under color of thanking him for his 
care to reconcile them to the Pope, defiring him 
withal, in their credentials dated the {econd ot 
March, to give credit to what their embaſſador 
ſhould impart to him, which could relate only to 
the intended league. On the other hand, it was 
much about this ſame time that the Pontif confered 
the dignity of cardinal on Chriſtopher Bambridge, 
archbiſhop of York and embaſſador at Rome, in a 
promotion the eleventh of March at Ravenna. All 
the hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, Bambridge was 
made cardinal purely for Jaboring to fer Henry at 
variance with France. Matthew Skinner, biſhop 
of Sion, was advanced to the fame degree of honor 
for ſervices of the like nature already done and to 
be done in futuro. In thole days, it was neither 
lcarning nor virtue which raiſed eccleſiaſtics to, the 
cardinalate, but ſolely their abilities in temporal 
affairs, joined to ſubmiſſion to the Pope implicit 
an intire. 

The efforts uſed to ingage Henry in the Italian 
league, had at length the expected ſucceſs. In all 
appearance, it was repreſented to him, that he was 
highly concerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
King of France, who was already become too 
powerful by the conqueſt of the duchy of Milan, 
and the ruin of the Venetiuns. However this be, 
it appears that, about the middle of the year, 


| Henry was determined to follow the ſuggeſtions of 


Rrm. Fel. 
Vol. XIII. 


p. 300. 


He guards 


2p.cintt Scot— 
land. 


Ib. p. 301. 


Cauſe of quar- 
re] between 
Hugland and 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


the Pope and Ferdinand : tor, in June, he appointed 
commiſſioners, to take care that the militia of the 
kingdom were provided with good arms, and ready 
to enter on ſervice at the firit order, which it was 
cuſtomary to exact only when a war was foreſcen. 
The reaſon alledged by Henry for theſe orders, 
evidently demonſtrate what were his views. He 
ſaid : “ Tho' the kingdom was in perfect tran- 
« quillity, neverthelels, as weapons were com- 
« monly ſutfered to ruſt in time of peace, he 
„ wiſhed that his ſubjects would be in a readineſs 
« to ſerve him, as well againſt invaſions, if any 
« were intended, as in defenſe of his allies.” 
Thete laſt words could reſpect only the Pope, the 
King of Aragon, and the Venctians; from whence 
it may be intered, that the King had already in- 
gaged : but the ſequel will ſhew it in a till clearer 
light. 

Ihe ancient and ſtrict union between France and 
Scotland gave Henry juſt cauſe to apprehend that, 
ſo ſoon as he ſhould have commenced war againſt 
France, the Scotiſh King, as ally of Lewis XII, 
would interpoſe in the quarrel : and therefore, to 
remove all pretext of rupture, he took care to 
appoint commiſſioners (1), with power to repair all 
the outrages commited ſince the late pacificat ion: 
but his precautions proved ineffectual: a certain 
accident which occurred this year, afforded the 
King of Scotland afterwards that pretenſe of breach 
which Henry would have prevented. - 

Andrew Breton, a Scotiſh trader, complaining 
to the King cf Scotland, that the Portugucſe had 
killed his father, and ſized his ſhip, the King 
gave him letters of mart, after havirg in vain 
tought redreſs from the court of Portugal. Breton 
hereupon equiped two ſtout ſhips, and found means 
to make himiclt ample amends tor his loſſes, by 
talling on all the Portugal ſhips trading to Flanders 


* 


and England. The Portugueſe embaſlador refiding 


at London complaibe to the courcil, and repre- 
{-nted, that, ſince the King of England pretenc e! 


to the ſovereignty cf the narrow ſcae, it was but Ax' 1311. 


rea ſonable he ſhould protect the foreign ſhips which 
came into the channel. On this compiaint, Henry 
fired out two large ſhips of war, and appointed the 
two ſons of the earl of Surrey (2) to command 
them, with orders to take the Scotiſh pirate. 
Theſe two nobles watched him ſo narrowly that 
they, at length, met with him as he was returning 
from Flanders to Scotland. Breton fought det- 
perately, but was killed in the ingagement, and his 
two ſhips taken and brought to England (3). The 
King of Scotland, having thereof information, 
ſent and demanded the two ſhips, with ſpeedy re- 


Hr NR 
VIII. 


3 cn 


paration of the outrage commited againſt the pacific 


treaty. The embaſſidors were told, that pirates 
were not included in the peace, and that puniſhing 
ſuch people anſwerable to their demerits was no 
violation of treaty. Probably, Breton had made 
himſelf more than amends for the damage he had 
ſuſtained, as it too frequently happens on ſuch oc- 


calions, However, King James, rot obtaining 


any ſatisfaction from the Engliſh court, proteſtcd 
againſt the injuſtice done him, and determined to 
reſent it whencver occaſion ſhould, offer. 

I left Julius II, after taking Mirandola, refolved 
on the ſiege of Ferrara, and only waiting the return 
of mild weather, Tho! Lewis XII was partly 
ignorant of what paſſed in Spain and England, he 
knew however enough not to doubt that the Pope 
was indeavoring to raiſe him enemies from all 
quarters. -He was even fatisfied that, tho' he 
ſeemed to have no other deſign than to poſſeſs him- 
ſelt of Ferrara, yet that was only the firſt ſtep to 
ſome greater project: mean while, he was very 
much imbaraſſed. He had properly nothing to 
gain upon the Pope, except he would ſeize the 
church's patrimony : but he had abundance to loſe, 
beſide the perplexities which might be created him 
thro? the Pope's obſtinate and haughty temper, 
He was therefore willing to uſe all poſſible efforts 
to be reconciled with him. To that end, while the 
Pope was imployed in the ſiege of Mirandola, he 
made him ſome overtures by Chaumont ; but all 
proved wholly ineffectual. Julius would not liſten 
to any of his propoſals, and continued the ſiege till 
he forced the town to capitulate, - Finally Lewis, 
convinced there was no hope of reconciliation, or- 
dered Chaumont to regard him no longer, and at any 
rate ſupport the duke of Ferrara. Chaumont, re- 
ceiving theſe orders, took the field in the midſt of 
winter. His army, even when joined by the duke 
of Ferrara, was leſs numerous than the forces of 
the Pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians; but it 
was Compoſed of ſo good troops that thoſe con- 
federates durſt never hazard a 33 tho' it was 
more than once offered them. Mean while, the 
Pope was greatly imbaraſſed. Inſtead of being 
luttered quictly to prepare for the ſiege of Ferrara, 
he was forced to keep the field during winter, with- 
out knowing even how to ſave Modena, which was 
in danger of being inveſted. Ferdinand, who fore- 
ſaw what trouble that place would give his Holineſe, 
had adviſed him to reſign it to the Emperor : nay, 


that affair had been negociated, but unſucceſsfully, 


by reaſon Maximilian would receive it only as a 
place held of the Empire, to which the Pontif re- 
fuſed his conſent. At length, on Chaumont's ap- 
f to beſiege it, the Pope was willing to de- 
wer it as the Emperor deſired, becauſe it was not 
to be ſaved without venturing a battle. The terms 
of this agreement are not preciſely known : but 


(1) Sir Thomas Dacre, and fir Robert Drury. Rymer's Feed, Vol. XIII. p. 301. 


(2) Thomas and Edward, which latter was lord admiral. 


the men, and lent them out of the kingdom. 


Herbert, ibid. 


Herbert, p. 7. Hall, fol. 15. 
(3) Tho' he was grievouſly wounded, he incouraged his men with his whiſtle, 


even to his laſt bieath. The King pardoned 


from 


Hollingſh. 


The Pope re- 
jets the 
French King's 
offers. 
Guicciard. 
Mezerai. 


P. Daniel. 
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Henry from thenceforward all the Emperor's proceedings 


VIII. gave occaſion to ſuſpect that Modena had been ac- 
An? 1511, quired on conditions very detrimental to his ally 
[ the King of France. 1 

The King of Aragon pretended to be in alliance 
with France: nor would he declare againſt her 'til! 
he had ſecured the King of England, with whom 
he was privately negociating a treity which requir- 
ed no brief diſcuſſion. Indeed, his troops which 
were to ſerve the holy Father only three months, ac- 
cording to the terms of the inveſtiture of Naples, 
ſill acted in conjunction with thoſe of the allies : 
but he pretended, the viceroy of Naples proceeded 
contrary to his orders, in remaining in the Pontif's 
army longer than he was ordered. Mean while, 
the army was preſſed by Chaumont and the duke of 
Ferrara, who followed them cloſe, and did their 
utmoſt to provoke them to a battle. In order to 
eai1 tim?, Ferdinand, who would {till pals for a 
neutral Prince, and well affected to the tranquillity 
of Italy, propoſed a congteſs at Mantoua for a pa- 
cification. The Pope immediately accepted the 
overture; the Emperor likewiſe agreed to it, and 
Lewis XII durſt not reject it, leſt he ſhould be 
charged with being the tole author of the troubles 
of Italy. Certain it is that if, at this juncture, in- 
ſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed by a ne- 
gociation, the ſole aim whereof was to rob him of 
the opportunity of repulſing his enemics, he had 
ordered his troops to advance, he would have over- 
run the whole Eccleſiaſtical ſtate 3 ſo great was the 
terror wherewith his arms had inſpired the allies : 
but he had to manage his ſubjects as as well as his 
Queen, who conſidered a war with the head of the 

church as a crime, tho' there was but too much 
provocation : he had himſelf likewiſe, on that very 
particular, certain ſcruples which he could not eaſily 
ſurmount. Nevertheleſs, he was willing once more 
to try whether the propoſed congreſs of Mantoua 
would produce ſome good effect: he hoped at leaſt, 
that the breaking off the negociation, in caſe it 
was not ſucceſsful, would fully juſtify him. The 
congreſs produced the effect expected by the allies, 
that is, it cauſed the French to loſe much time to 
no purpoſe. | 
The Emperor A few days before the congreſs of Mantoua, the 
lides privately biſhop of Gurck, who was to be there from the 
with nic Emperor, had a conference at Bologna with the 
Ouicciard. Pope, after which they pretended to part in great 
diſcontent : but what followed plainly ſhewed the 
contrary, ſince the Emperor never after did an 
A council thing agreeable to his alliance with Lewis XII. He 
ſummoned to conſented however, that the council of Piſa ſhould 


Ferdinand's 
diſſimulation. 


Congreſs of 
Mantoua 
ineffectual. 
Guicciard. 


Piſa in the be called in his naine, and the ſummons ſet up at 
Emperors Modena, and ſeveral other places appei taining to 
and French 


Kino) name. him, becauſe it was not yet time to declare himſelf. 
S The ſummons ran; That Julius II having re- 

% fuſed to call a council, purſuant to the decree 
of Conſtance, the cardinals were impowered by 
the ſame decree to ſummon a council in their 
own name: and therefore, with the conſent of 
the Emperor and King of France, they ordered 
the council to meet on the firſt of September, in 
the city of Piſa, to labor for a reformation of 
e the church, in the head and members.” | 
The biſhop of Gurck's conference with the Pope, 
and the breaking up the .congreſs of Mantoua, 1n- 
duced King Lewis greatly to ſuſpect the Emperor, 
On the other hand, he could not help fearing the 
King of Aragon, knowing by experience what was 
to be from him expected. He faw him making 
x great preparations under color of the African war, 
and knew withal that, notwithſtanding his daily 
aſſurances that he would not corcern himſclf with 

the troubles of Italy, he was uſing his utmoſt in- 
deavors to procure a pacification between the Em- 


peror and the Venetians: that is, properly ſpeak- 
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Lewis ſuſpects 
the Emperor 
and King of 
Aragon, 


againſt the allies. 


+ 

ing, he was laboring to diſingage Maximilian from HEN R Y 

the intereſt of France. In ſhort, Ferdinand ſent VIII. 

him brotherly admonitions to make his peace with Ax' 1511. 

the Pontif, and not draw on himſelf the juſt re. 

proach of proſccuting a moſt unnatural war with 

the common father of Chriſtian:, Lewis could not 

but conſider theſe remonſtrances as a fort of pro- 

teſtation to aſfiit the Pope in caſe of neceſſity : nor 

could he, at the ſame time, believe that Prince 

would ingage in ſuch an undertaking without being 

ſecure of the Emperor. All this gave him uneaſt- 

neſs, as being apprehenſive that he ſhould at laſt bz 

the dupe of the Pope, the Emperor, and Ferdi— 

nand : and therefore, leſt he ſhould be prevented, He or ſers 

he gave expreſs orders to Triulzi, who comman Je Triulzi to 

his army in the room of Chaumont lately deceaſed, ce ms ag 
: | | gorouſly. 

not to let ſlip any advantages he could poſſibly take Guicciard. 

Mexexrai. 

Triulzi, on this order, aſſaulted and carried Con- Priulzi rakes 

cordia in the begining of May, at the time the Concordia. 

calling of the council of Piſa was every nere 

poſted up. Then, by ſeveral marches, he indea- 

vored to oblige the alli:s to a battle, without be- 

ing able to ſucceed. Ar laſt, he refolved to ap- He ap- 

proach Bologna; not that he believed himſelf in proaches 

condition to beſiege that city, but to draw the con- Bologna. 

federates from their advantageous poſts, and give 

opportunity to the Bologneſe to riſe in favor of the 

Bentivoglii, whom he had brought with him. His 

Holineſs had already imployed his utmoſt efforts to 

induce the confederates generals to hazard a battle, 

without being able to prevail, ſuch was their dread 

of coming to blows with the French: wherefore, 

ſenſible of the army's diſpoſition, and diſtruſting 

the Bologneſe, who loved him not, he retired to 

Ravenna, leaving in Bologna the cardinal of Pavia 


his prime miniſter. No ſooner was he departed, 


but a tumult aroſe in the city, during which the 
inhabitants called in their old maſters the Benti- 

voglii, and put them in poſſeſſion of the govern- 

ment: as for his ſaid eminence, he had betaken 

himſelf to a precipitate flight the moment he per- 

ceived their reſolution. On the other hand, the The army of 
confederate army, advancing to one of the gates of aaron 
Bologna, and hearing the Bentivoglii were admited, 3 top 
and the legate withdrawn, ran away in confuſion, cord. 
leaving in the camp their artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition z whereupon the inbabitants ſallying 

out and joining with the peaſants of chat neighbor- 

hood, completely ſtriped the ſcattered army, 

and rendered it utterly unſerviceable for ſeveral 

months. The duke of Ferrara, improving this 
opportunity, very eaſily recovered the places lately 

taken from him by the allies. 

Amidſt all theſe mortifications, the Pontif met The cardinal 
with ſtill another which touched him ſenſibly. The of Pavia po. 
cardinal of Pavia was ſtabbed by the duke (f _ 90 
Urbino, who taxed him with being the cauſe ot Urbino. 
loling Bologna. The Pope's vexation thereat was Guicciard. 
the greater as he durſt not puniſh, in the perſon of 
his nephew, a crime he would have deemed worthy 
the moſt rigorous death had it been by any other 
hand 1 His army being diſperſed, and The Pope 
his deſigns on Ferrara vaniſhed, he left Ravenna withdraws to 
and withdrew to Rome. In his way, he had the Rome. 
frequent mortificat ion to ſee the papers poſted up 
for calling the council of Piſa, wherein he was 


himſelf ſummoned to make his perſonal appea- 
rance. | 


It was univerſally expected that Lewis XII would x,is oers 
purſue his ſucceſſes, and certainly, in the then ſitua- his amy 
tion of Italy, it was his own fault that he was not retire to 


maſter of Rome. The Pope had no remedy ſpee- Milan. 


0 


dy enough to free himſelf from is melancholy Oy 
condition, The King of Aragon was too remote; 
the Venetians were unable to lend him a ſufficient 
aſſiſtance, and the Emperor was not powerful er ough 
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}avior of the 
I1nperor. 


to fave him, even had he been incline] to attempt 
it, Genoua, Bologna, Florence, Milan, were in 
the hands of his adverſaries : but Lewis, either 
thro' ſcruple, or ſome other motive, inſtead of 
puſhing his point, ordered Triulzi to retire to 
Milan with the army, and even diſband part of the 
troops. Seemingly, he was willing to take from 
his Holineſs all pretext of exciting againft him 
the whole Chriſtian world, and publiſhing that 
he intended to poſſeſs himſelf of Rome and all 
Italy. He was very juſtly apprehenſive of this 
from the Pope, fince it was in effect the foundation, 
or rather the pretenſe of the league formed ſome 
months after againſt France. Iriulzi was no 
ſooner at Milan, but Ferdinand's fleet arrived at 
Naples, with about three thouſand men, who were 
ſoon to be followed by a more conſiderable body. 

It was not difficult to perceive, that the King of 
Aragon had ſent his fleet to Naples to ſupport the 
Pope's intereſts, and give jealouly to the King of 
France. Julius II, who was better informed than 
any man, revived at the news, and the rather as 
he well judged that F erdinand would not have been 
quite aſſured of the King of England. Since the 
loſs of Bologna, and the rout of his army, he had 
ſeemed inclinable to accommodate matters with 
France, and tho? he had made overtures more be- 
coming, a conqueror than one conquered, Lewis had 
accepted them, on condition they were approved 
by the Emperor : but when the Pope underſtood 
that the Spaniſh flect was at Naples, and Ferdi- 
nand began to declare himſelf, he added new terms 
to thoſe he had already propoſed, and plainly ſhew- 
ed he was no longer for peace. This conduct put 
Lewis XII beyond all patience : ſo, deſpairing to 
agree with ſo obſtinate an enemy, he ordered Tri- 
ulzi to ſend ſupplies to Bentivoglio to guard Bo- 
logna, and ſome time after took Bologna and the 
Bentivoglii under his protection. On the other 
hand, tho' he was not obliged to aſſiſt the Em- 
peror, except that Prince came perſonally into Italy, 
he however added to the German troops in the 
ſtate of Venice a ſtrong re- inforcement command- 
ed by La Paliſſe. Mean while, the Pontif, hav- 
ing certain intelligence of the good diſpoſition 
of the Kings of Aragon and England in his 
favor, determined on ſummoning a general 
council in oppoſition to that of Pila, To that 
end he publiſhed a bull, wherein, having firſt 
excuſed £ neglect wherewith he was charged by 
the ſchiſmatic cardinals, and loudly inveighed 
againſt their inſolence, he called a council to be 
held at Rome, in the Lateran church, on the nine- 
teenth of April 1512, 

Since the biſhop of Gurck's conference with 
Julius IT, Maximilian's conduct was lo equivocal, 
that it was extremely difficult to judge of it with 
the leaſt certainty. He had agrecd the council of 
Piſa ſhould be convoked ; nay it was done with his 
expreſs approbation and conſent : but he had not 
hitherto nominated embaſſadors, neither was it 
known that any German prelate was preparing to go 
thither, Moreover, he had promiſed to command 
perſonally in Italy, whither he ingaged to conduct a 
powerful re-inforcement : neverthelels he lay ver 
quict at Inſpruck, without ſhewing that he had the 
leaſt thought either of the council of Piſa, or the 
Italian war : mean while, the conqueſts expected to 
be made upon the Venctians were to be all his. 
Thus, in the preſent poſture of the affairs of Italy, 
Lewis XII ſaw the burden of the war laid on him 
alone, without his daring almoſt ro complain of it 
to the Emperor, leſt he ſhould join the enemy : and 
indeed, Maximilian was ſtrongly ſollicited by the 
Pope, the King of Aragon, and even the Vene- 
tians, who offered him a good ſum to induce him 


to deſiſt from his pretenſions upon their territory. 


{ide which beſt ſuited his intereſt. 


tuation. 
open war with France, 
float between both. The King of Aragon had hi- 


ties proceed, in order afterwards to declare for that 


This doubtleſs 
was the reaſon of his preſerving a good underſtand- 


ing with Lewis XII, in conſenting the council of 


Pita ſhould be convened, and withal, of reſerving 


a means to be reconciled to the Pope, in ſending 


neither hiſhops nor embaſſadors to the council. 
Thus remaining in a manner alike ſuſpected by 


both parties, he waited 'till the ſucceſs of the war, 
or the offers from both ſides, ſhould ingage him to 
declare for one or the other. 


Mean while, affairs continued ſtill in the fame ſi- 
The Pope and the Venetians were alone in 
The Emperor ſeemed to 


therto done nothing more than given hopes that he 


would join the Icague when concluded: but it was 


not ſo yer, each fearing to ingage in it unſeaſonably. 


Julius II and Ferdinand were too well acquainted to 
entertain any mutual confidence : each ſtrove to 


make the other ſubſervient to his deſigns, and was 
at the ſame time afraid of being deceived. Ferdi- 
nand had ſtill in France an embaſſador, who indea- 


vored to periuade King Lewis that the preparations 
in Spain concerned only the Moors. On the other 
hand, Pope Julius was not ſo irreconcileably at va- 


riance with the French King, but that he had till 
lett him ſome hopes of accommodation, and conti- 


Very probably, he was yet unreſolved, and, not HEN R V 
ignorant of the league which was forming againſt VIII. 
France, was willing, as uſually, to let the two par- Ax' 1511. 


— 


Uncertainty ' 


of the affairs 


of Italy. 


Guicciard, 


nued a ſort of negociation with him by means of the 


biſhop of Murray the Scotiſh embaſſador, who did 
the office of mediator. Ferdinand apprehended, in 


caſe the Pontit ſtruck up a ſeparate peace with France, 


the kingdom of Naples would be in danger. Julius 
had no leſs reaſon to fear that, to ſecure the quiet 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, Ferdinand 


would forſake the church's intereſts, and leave him 


expoſed to the diſcretion of Lewis XII. In that 


caſe, the Pope would have nothing to expect from 


England. Thus affairs were come to that paſs, 
that it was neceſſary, either that each ſhould ſpeedi- 


ly make a ſeparate treaty, or both jointly declare 


themſelves, to avoid remaining in this ſtate of un- 
certainty : and therefore Ferdinand at laſt began 
to unmaſk ſomewhat more, by ſending to Naples 
the troops he pretended to deſign for Atrica, in or- 
der to hinder the Pope from thinking of a ſeparate 
agreement with France, 

While the Pontif and King of Aragon were thus 
ſounding each other, the cardinals, who had ſum- 
moned the council to Piſa, and were come to Milan, 
thought fit to open it by commiſſioners : but this 
was only mere formality, in order not to mils the 
day appointed. Never was general council ſo thin. 
The French prelates were not yet arrived, and there 
was no likelihood of any from Germany, The Pope 
was perfectly inraged when he had notice of the 
council being opened at Piſa. In the heat of his 
paſſion againſt the Florentines, for ſuffering the 
council to meet in a city under their obedience, he 
excommunicated them as well as the Piſans, and 
put both cities under interdi& : but the Florentines 
torced the prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice, leaving 


Ferdinand 
ſends an army 
to Naples. 


Opening of 
the council of 
Pia. 
Guicciard. 


The Pope 


puts Piſa and 


Florence un- 
der interdict. 
Guicciard. 


The Floren- 


tines make a 


to private perſons the liberty to obſerve or reject ie of it. 


the interdict. 


It was difficult for Julius II and Ferdinand, 
continue long in their preſent ſituation, without cau- 
fing mutual ſuſpicions capable of changing the face 
of affairs. The reaſon which had hitherto with-held 
Ferdinand, namely, his uncertainty with reſpect to 
the King of England, was now vaniſhed. Henry, 


after long ſuſpenſc, had at laſt poſitively promiſed to 
enter into the league againſt France; whereupon the 
negociation of the treaty advanced more in one month 
than in a whole year before. It was a conſtant rule 


with 


to Henry pro- 
miſes to enter 


into the 


league. 


Herbert. 
Pol. Virg. 
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with Ferdinand, to cover all his deſigus with the 
cloak of religion, little anxious if, after execution, 
his artifices were diſcovered. The fleet and army 


he had prepared in Spain, had for pretext a war 


with Infidels. When he was going to declare openly 
againſt France, he failed not to uſe the pretenſe of 
protecting the church againſt the outrages of Lewis. 


As ſoon as he had gained the King of England, | 


they jointly ſent embaſſadors to Lewis, to require 
him to l-ave the Pope unmoleſted, intimating, that 
as Chriſtian princes, they could not avoid protect- 
ing the church, diſturbed by his ambition. Lewis 
ſaw plainly that, their meaſures being now taken, 
it would be too late to juſtify his conduct; and 
therefore choſe to return a haughty anſwer, which 
was exactly what his enemies wanted. 
Soon after, on the 4th of October, the Pope, the 
King of Aragon, and the Venetians concluded a 
league at Rome, leaving a place for the King of 
England, who had expreſſed a deſire to be included: 
indeed, cardinal Bambridge was concerned in the 
negociation as embaſſador of England; but he was 
ordered not to ſign the treaty, becauſe Henry ex- 
pected to make a private one, more agreeable to 
the intereſts of England than that which concerned 
Italy only. By this treaty, his Holineſs promiſed to 
find for the ſervice of the league ſix hundred men at 
arms, five hundred light horſe, ſix thouſand foot (1), 
and twenty thouſand ducats per month. The Vene- 
tians were to furniſh eight hundred men at #rms, one 
thouſand light horſe, eight thouſand foot, and to 
pay monthly twenty thouſand ducats. Ferdinand 
was to provide twelve hundred men at arms, one 
thouſand light horſe, ten thouſand foot, and twenty 
thouſand ducats monthly. It is true, neither the 
King of France, nor the duke of Ferrara, were 


named in the treaty as enemies of the allies : but 
that might readily be comprehended, fince the drift | 


of this league was reſtoring to his Sanctity the city 
of Bologna, and whatever appertained to the holy 
See, and making war on all perſons whatever who 
ſhould offer to obſtruct it. Room was left for the 
Emperor in caſe he would pleaſe to accede; and 
don Ramon de Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, was 


declared general of the league. 


A more ſo- 


While the world was in expectation of | the effect 


lemn opening of this alliance, the council of Piſa was ſolemnly 
of the council gpened in that city, by the cardinals who had con- 


of Piſa. 
Guicciard. - 


The council 
removes to 
Milan. 


The Swiſſers 
march into 
the Milaneſe. 
Guicciard, 


vened it, and ſome biſhops of France and Milan. 
The firſt ſeſſion was held the 4th of November, 
tho the Pontif had excommunicated the cardinals, 
and deprived them of their dignity. The ſecond 
was ele the eleventh of the ſame month: but by 
reaſon of a commotion in the city that day, the 
cardinals ard prelates were ſo terrified, that on the 
morrow they removed the council to Milan, where 
they expected to be more out of danger. Indeed, 
the Piſans could not look with a good eye on a 
council which expoſed them to excommunication 
and interdict, tho it was not in their power to op- 
poſe the orders of the Florentines their Sovereigns. 

I obſerved that the Swiſſers were at variance with 
Lewis XII, thro' the intrigues of the cardinal of 
Sion, or rather of the Pope himſelf, wlio ſet him 
to work. Their firſt attempt to enter the Milaneſe 
Yroving unſucceſsful, they reſolved this year to levy 
agen thouſand men, the cardinal of Sion having 
politively promiſed them money at their entrance 
into Italy, and that the army of the allies would 
imploy the French in La Romagna. As this levy 
could not be ready till the begiuing of winter, they 
began their march in November, and penetrated as 


3 


1 


far as Vareſe. Gaſton de Foix, nephew of Lewis IE N RI 
VIII. 

that he knew not how to oppoſe their paſſage: An" 1511. 
however, with the few men he had, he took tber 


XII. governor of Milan, was ſo deſtitute of troops, 


field, to annoy them and obſtruct their march; but 
it was not poſſible for him to prevent their advancirg' 
even to the gates of Milan. The French had al- 


ready begun to furniſh the caſtle with ammurition They retire 
ſuddenly, 


in order to quit the city, when ſu.ldenly the Swiſſers, 
hearing no news of the Pope, nor the army of the allies 
which they thought to be aſſembled in La Romagna, 
retired to their own country, after burning ſome 
villages. If the Pope had not diſippointed them of 
the money he had promiſed, and if the confederate 
army had acted in La Romagna, Milan, Bologna 
and Ferrara would have been in cxtreme danger, ſince 
the French were at that time very weak in thoſe 


parts. La Paliſſe was then in Maximilian's army 


with a large detachment of the King's beſt troops. 


Nothing could be more advantageous to England Falſe poliey 


than to ſee the forces of France turned againſt Ital 
The conqueſt of the duchy of Milan was leſs be 


0 * 
Y. VIII 
ne- qle with the 


enry 
to med - 


ficial to Lewis XII than to England; for it pro- affuirs of 
cured England a ſettled tranquillity, whereas it ex- Italy. 


poſed France to perpetual troubles, and intolerable 
expenſes. Ir was therefore policy in Henry to ſuffer 
the French, Germans, Italians and Spaniards to 
conteſt it in Italy, without involving himſelf in a 
war which could never procure him any advantage, 
To the time I am ſpeaking of, the Kings of Eng- 
land had taken care not to interfere with the affairs 
of thoſe quarters, if we except Henry III, who, 
having unluckily taken it into his head to attempt 
making his ſecond ſon King of Sicily, ruined his 
own kingdom to exccute that extravagant project : 
but he was not a Prince to be imitated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The advantages of this policy were ſo ma- 
niteſt to all the Engliſh, that it required no leſs than 


a Ferdinand, the ſubtileſt and moſt intriguing 


Prince of his time, to induce them to deviate 
therefrom, | 3 

This Prince had ingaged himſelf with the Pope 
ever ſince the begining of 1510, or perhaps the end 
of the preceding year, and yet had been two years 
without declaring. This delay proceeded only from 
his deſire to ſecure England firſt, that Henry might 
make in France a diverſion, which would oblige 
Lewis XII to neglect the affairs of Italy: which 
diverſion muſt have been advantageous to the King 
of Aragon, ſince it would remove from Italy, or at 
leaſt weaken, a very formidable rival; but it is not 
eaſy to conceive wherein it could be ſerviceable to 
England. On the contrary, there ſeemed to be ſe- 
veral very ſtrong reaſons to divert Henry from ſuch 
a deſign, without mentioning the peace he had lately 
renewed with France, and confirmed by a ſolemn 
oath : this probably was the cauſe of his ſo long de- 
tering the concluſion of that league I ſhall ſpeak of 
preſently. Indeed it was not poſſible but that ſome 


of the King's council were clear-ſighted enough to 


perceive that this league was no way advantageous to 
England, what color ſoever was given it. 


While this negociation languiſhed in England, The Pope ex- 
new Occurrences put Ferdinand on taking freſh mea- communicates 


ſures, and contriving variety of means to ſucceed all the adhe- 
rents of the 
council of 


with Henry. Lewis XII perſiſted in his deſign to 
hold the council of Piſa, as was ſaid, and that 
cauſed Julius II to convene another at the Lateran, 
and excommunicate by the ſame bull all Princes and 
others who adhered to the firſt. Among theſe 
Princes was John d' Albret, King of Navarre, who, 


being allied to Lewis XII, blindly followed the di- 


"XS * 


(1) In the treaty, as it ſtands in Rymer, it is only ſaid, that the Pope was to furniſh fix hundred men at arms, without any | 


8 


mention of light horſe and foot: neither is the number of troops to be ſent by the Venetians ſpecified ; but it is ſaid, they were 
to find a fleet ſtrong enough to beat the enemy's:- and, on the day of the league's publication, the Pope and Venetians were to 


Pay eighty thouſand ducats of 
”' 2 YOL. IL 


gold for two months wages for _ forces. Fad, Vol. XIII. p. 307. See Guicciardin, I. 10. 
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Hrnwry rections of the court of France. The King of Na- 
VIII. varre had no ſooner declared for the council of Piſa, 


Ax' 1511. but Ferdinand, on that pretenſe, formed the deſign | 


=> to ſeize his whole kingdom, and make Henry his 
The King of ſon-in-law the inſtrument to execute it. To that 
—_— _ of end he gave Henry to underſtand, that a fair op- 
ee, . ortunity offered to recover Guienne, taken by 
deſigns to kg from one of his predeceſſors, ſince the 
ſeize Navarre. league, which was on the point of being concluded in 
Italy, would find Lewis XII ſo much imployment, 
that probably he would not be able to defend his 
He makes a Own country: but, as the diſtance of Guienne might 
cautious pro- deter Henry from attempting this conqueſt, Ferdi- 
poſal to Hen · nand, out of the affection he bore him, very readily pro- 
+ miſed to furniſh out troops, tranſport ſhips, artillery, 
proviſions and ammunition, withour ſtipulating any 
thing for himſelf, but the ſole pleaſure of procuring 
his ſon-in-law ſuch a conſiderable advantage. This 
offer opened the eyes of Henry and his council (1). 
Henry deter- The acquiſition of Guienne ſeemed to them a thing 
aw wurden, beneficial, and withal fo glorious in the begining 
= ala of this reign, that the King, without any farther 
Herbert, difficulty, entered into the league propoſed by the 
Hall. Pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians. Such was 
the real motive (2) which induced the court of Eng- 
land to break the peace lately renewed with France, 
without alledging other reaſon than the protection 
granted by Lewis to the Bentivoglii, and convening 
the unlawful aſſembly at Piſa : as if it was any way 
England's concern to procure Bologna for the Pope, 
and oppoſe with arms a council conſiſting of twenty 
Naa biſhops, without power and credit even in 
the very place where they were aſſembled. We 
ſhall ſee preſently, how Henry was the dupe of his 
affectionate father-in-law, and how Ferdinand poli- 
ticly made uſe of him to ſerve his own ends, with- 
out giving himſelf the leaſt trouble about his ſon- 
in-laws affairs. | 5 
When Ferdinand had gained Henry, he, at 
Rome, concluded with the Pope and Venetians the 
above- cited league. In this treaty of Rome, it 
was expreſly ſaid, that all the articles were nego- 
ciated and ſettled with the King of England's par- 
ticipation, the cardinal of York acting for him, 
and daily expecting orders to ſign it; but that, 
for certain reaſons, the concluſion thereof could 

not be any longer delayed. | 
2 About ſix weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand con- 
_— 1:4 Claded, at London, a private league for the con- 
for the con- Queſt of Guienne. This was a conſequence of the 
quelt of Gui- firſt, on ſuppoſition, that depriving the King of 


enne. France of that province was a good means to ſerve 
8 and protect God's church, the great and principal 
zi. aim of the allies. If ever the Almighty's ſacred 


ov. 17. name was openly and ſhameleſly taken in vain, 
Falſe motives It is in the preambles of theſe two . treaties. 
of ws league In the firſt, the Pope proteſted, that his ſole 
of Rome. view in deſiring Bologna and the other ſtates 
appertaining to the church, was to reſtore Italy to 

her priſtine tranquillity, that all Chriſtians might 


Join their forces againſt the Infidels, as he had ever 


wiſhed, and till did ſigh after moſt cordially. 
Thus, to make war upon the Infidels, it was ne- 


ceſſary that Italy ſhould be free from troublès, 
which could not be hoped *cill the Pontif had ex- 
ecuted his ambitious projects, without which Italy 


muſt not expect to injoy any repoſe. 


* 


Articles of the In the ſecond treaty, Henry and Ferdinand ſet 


« Chriſtian Princes, ſolely to be inabled to war HENRY 
upon the enemies of Chriſt; and, for that VIII. 
te purpoſe, were now imployed in preparing Ax“ 1511. 
« powerful armies by land and ſea; but that ſu -.. 
„ denly, when they leaſt expected it, they were 
« told, the King of France's troops were beſieging 
% Bologna, where the Pope, aged and infirm, lay 
« ſejzed with a grievous diſtemper, and attended 
© by all his cardinals : that being extremely afflicted 
<« at this news, they had, by letters and embaſſadors, 
ce beſought the King of France to deſiſt from this 
« his deſign : that his Sanctity had offered him a 
« pardon for all his ſins, provided only he would 
e abſtain from the patrimony of the church; ceaſe 
« to inflame the ſchiſm, and adhere to the council 
&« of Lateran 3 but that all this had been quite in- 
e effectual. On the contrary, he had poſſeſſed 
ce himſelf of Bologna, by the perfidy of ſome of 
ce the inhabitants; twice routed the ſacred Roman 
« church's army, and, in contempt of the holy 
ce See, called a council, having firſt corrupted 
ee certain of the cardinals. That the Pontif had 
« ſince diſpatched to him a legate, only and ſolely 
ce to requeſt of him that he would forbear attack - 
<« ing the church: that the legate not prevailing, 
ce the two Kings of England and Spain had ſent 
« embaſſadors, amicably to admoniſh him to deſiſt 
&« from his attempts, and be reconciled with the 
% Pope, or elſe they could do no leſs than under- 
« take the church's protection; but that their 
« brotherly exhortations had been flighted and 
e contemned. Thar, on all theſe confiderations, 
ce the two Kings, perfectly knowing how detrimen- 
c tal ſuch ambition might prove to the holy Ca- 
cc tholic faith, God's church and the whole Chri- 
* ſtian common-weal, had thought proper to agree 
© on the following articles, to the praiſe and glory 
« of Almighty God, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
ce the whole triumphant court of Heaven, for the 
« defenſe, exalration and increaſe of the Catholic 
« faith, the Chriſtian religion and the holy Roman 
«© church, which was unjuſtly oppreſſed, and thro' 
ce the frequent inſtances, exhortations, and admo- 
c nitions of his Holineſs, the head thereof.“ The 
ſubſtance. of this pious treaty was as follows: | 

I. The two Kings took upon them the defenſe 
and protection of the holy Roman church, againſt 
all perſons who ſhould preſume to attack ir. 

II. Ferdinand, as Catholic King, and to diſ- 
charge his duty to God and the church, promiſed 
to take arms in her defenſe in Italy. | 

In the IIId article it was ſaid, that the Pope and 
the ſacred” college of cardinals had judged that, in 
order to deliver the church from the oppreſſion 
under which ſhe groaned, it was requiſite to make 
war upon the King of France, not only in Italy, 
but likewiſe in ſuch of his provinces as bordered on 
the two allies: and therefore it was agreed, that 
they ſhould carry their arms into Guienne, and 
conquer that province for the crown of England, 
and that King Henry, in aſſiſting the church, 
might at the ſame time recover what to him right- 
fully appertained: that in order thereto, as ſoon 
as Ferdinand ſhould have actually declared againſt 
the kingdom of France, and taken arms in the 
church's defenſe, Henry, at a proper ſeaſon, ſhould 
proclaim war againſt the ſame Prince in the ſame 


church's behalf. 


| f Lon- e | | | For N | ; . . 
keagueaf Lon forth 3 * Thar they had made alliances with all | In purſuance of this article, Henry promiſed to 


Henry and 3 


8 


Ferdinand. 


ts 


(i) Lord Herbert ſays, ſome of the council, who more ſeriouſly weighed the buſineſs, were againſt the war with France, and 


more particularly. for a reaſon. which England ſhould never forget. Let us therefore (ſays one of the il) 1 
attempts againſt the Terra firma,, The natural ſituation of iſlands ſeems. not to ſort he conqueſts N 
alone is a juſt empire: or when we would inlarge our ſelves, let it be that way we can, and to Which it ſeems the eternal 


«« Providence hath deſtined us; and that is by ſea.” Herbert, 
and conter it on him. Ibid. . 


(2) Another inducement to Henry was the Pope's promiſe to take away the title of Moſt Chriſtian from the King of France, 
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HENRV 
VIII. 
Ax' 1511. 
— 


ſend into Guienne, ſome time in April 1512, a body 
of ſix thouſand foot (1) commanded by a good and 
able general; to maintain them at his own charge, 


and not recall them without the King of Aragon's 


conſent. 
to find five hundred men at arms, fifteen hundred 
light horſe, and four thouſand foot, on the ſame 
terms: moreover, he ingaged to furniſh the Engliſh 
troops with proviſions and ammunition at moderate 
rates. It was farther agreed, that each of the two 
Kings ſhould put to ſea, for ſix months, a navy, 
with three thouſand well-appointed ſoldiers, excluſive 
of ſufficient mariners, and that neither ſhould recall 
his fleet without the other's concurrence, 

IV. That Ferdinand ſhould, on reaſonable terms, 
find forty ſhips to tranſport the Engliſh forces. 

V. That in caſe the allies ſhould take any places 
in Guienne and elſewhere, they ſhould be delivered 
to him of the two Kings who had thereto a prior 
title. ; 

VI. That if either of the two Kings ſhould be 


attacked out of Guienne, they ſhould jointly take 


Imprudence 
of Henry and 


= 4 his council. 


care of the defenſe of the country of him who 
wanted aſſiſtance, ſincerely and with their utmoſt 
wer, | 

VII. That the two Kings, conſidering that the 
Pope had called at Rome a council, which all 
Chriſtian Princes ought to obey and ſend embaſſa- 
dors to, and it was affirmed that the King of France 
perſiſted in his deſign to continue the council ſum- 
moned to Piſa, they agreed on adhering to whatever 
ſhould be decreed by the Lateran council. and 
oppoſe that of Piſa, with all it favorers and ad- 
herents. 

VIII. That neither of the two Kings ſhould 
make peace or truce without a mutual conſent. 

IX. That by this, the former treaties ſhould not 
be deemed void, but, on the contrary, remain in 
tull torce. | | 

X. That it ſhould be ratified within four months, 
by Henry and Ferdinand, by the latter in his own 
name, and in that of Queen Juana his daughter. 

Henry and his council doubtleſs fancied they had 
made a very advantageous treaty, ſince it was to 
procure them the duchy of Guienne, while Kin 
Ferdinand demanded nothing for himſelf, as if he 
had acted purely from a motive of religion, and 


out ot atiection to his ſon-in-law, tho', in reality, 


he had conſulted only his own intereſt. As for the 
Popc's affairs, about which both Kings ſeemed to 
be 1o greatly concerned, it may be affirmed they 
did not even think of them, as it afterwards ap- 
peared : but they wanted that pretext to dazzle the 
public, tho' in all appearance, the world was not 
10 blind as to imagine that two potent Monarchs 


ſhould arm themſelves purpoſely to diſſolve a coun- 


Lewis's ſuſpi- 
cions of the 
Emperor. 
Guicciard. 


cil which {tiled itſelf general, compoſed of a ſmall 
number of prelates of only one nation, and ſo little 
regarded that, even at Milan whither it was re- 
moved, the magiſtrates were forced to imploy their 
whole authority to procure its reception. | 

During theie tranſactions, the Emperor gave the 
King of France ſo much cauſe to ſuſpect his ſincerity, 
that neceſſity alone obliged him to teign any farther 
confidence in him. Not one German biſhop ap- 
proached the council ; and when the Emperor was 
preſſed on that head, he replied, <* It was requi- 
*« ſite firſt to have the Imperial diet's approbation 
* which he did not doubt of obtaining: that, 
„ tho' he ſhould ſend biſhops from his heredi- 


Ferdinand, on his part, bound himſelf 


„ tary dominions to Piſa, it would be more preju-H ENR 
& dicial than advantageous to the council, ſince it VIII. 
* would give occaſion to imagine, he deſp:iir:d of Ax' 1511. 
obtaining the diet's conſent.” On the other 
hand, inſtead of perſonally commandirg his army | 
in the Venetian territory, as he had promiſed, he 
left all to thoſe troops which from France came to 
his aſſiſtance, In ſhort, while he liſtened to the of- 
fers of the Pope, Ferdinand and the Venetians, he 
told the F ek embaſſador, he was ready to march 
to Rome at the head of an army, provided his 
maſter would ſend him a ſtrong re-inforcement, and 
a ſum of money proportionable to ſo great an un- 
dertaking. Amidft theſe uncertainties, Lewis knew 
not what he might truſt to. He could not regard 
Maximilian any otherwiſe than as an ally ready to 
abandon him, if he found that joining with his ene- 
mies would turn to better account: in which caſe, 
all the Emperor's conqueſts upon the Venetians 
would be ſo many loſſes to France. Mean while, 
the ſuccors he furniſhed were very expenſive, and 
yet he durſt not give him any handle to change ſides. 
Thus Lewis ſaw himſelf on the point of being at- 
tacked by the whole united forces of the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and the Venetians, without hope of 
any aid from the Emperor. As for England, tho? Lewis ſuſpects 
he was yet ignorant of the treaty of London, and Henry. 
Henry's embaſſador poſitively denied his maſter 
had the leaſt thought of intertering, Henry's intire 
procedure was a demonſtrable indication that he 
would ſoon declare againſt him. | 

Mean while, the Pope, who had conſtantly in The King of 
view the recovery of Bologna and Ferrara, was Aragon's 

k A army joins the 

very preſſing with the viceroy of Naples to advance Pope and Ve- 
with his troops, and take command of the con- netians. 
federate army: but, notwithſtanding all his ſollici- Guicciard, 
tations, the junction could not be *cill the middle 
of December, and even then, the Naples artillery 
not being yet arrived, the army could be imployed 
only in a few trifling expeditions in La Romagna, 
with which ended the year 1511. It is time now 
to return to the affairs of England. : 

Tho' Henry had not yet proclaimed war with Hal. 


France, Lewis XII was ſenſible what he was to ex- Herbert. 


pect. He had good intelligence by means of one Hollingſh. 

Buonviſo, a Luccheſe merchant, who being bank- 

rupt was retired into England, where he had ob- 

tained ſo much favor from the Pope as to be made 

a ſort of agent (2). This man, being corrupted 

by France, diſcovered to Lewis the ſecrets where- 

with the Pope was ſometimes obliged to truſt him; 

and hence it was that the court of France became 

acquainted with many particulars which the Eng- 

liſh would gladly have concealed from them. It Lewis has 

was probably by this means that the King of France Ponce of | * 

had his firſt notice of the league concluded at Lon- Ton 

don, tho? it was made a great ſecret : but ſhortly 

after he had no farther need of ſpies ro know 

Henry's intentions. : | 
The parliament being met the fourth of February, ay» ; 19. 

King Henry communicated his deſign of making Henry ac- 

war upon France. He proteſted, his ſole aim was quaints the 

to free the Pope from the King of France's oppreſ- Parliament 

ſion, and eſpecially to cauſe the ſchiſmatical coun- es — 4 

cil of Piſa, now removed to Milan, to be diſſolv- xinsa ſubſidy. 

ed. Tho' the war, undertaken, as Henry him- Herbert. 

ſelf affirmed, ſolely to oblige the Pope, was little Hall. 

agreeable to the intereſt of England, the parlia- Stow. AY 

ment however gave the King a large ſubſidy (3). Hellins 

In all appearance, the leading members of the 


houſe 


8 


— 
2 


(1) By an additional article, dated March 16, it was agreed, That Henry ſhould ſend five hundred men more; and Ferdinand 
find in all two thouſand men at arms, and three thouſand light horſe. Rymer's Feed. Vol. XIII. p. 324. 


(2) His collector and proctor in England, ſays Hall, fol. 16. 

(3) Two fifteenths from the commons, and two tenths from the clergy. Hall, fol. 16. Stow, p. 4 
markable ſtatutes inaQed in this parliament were theſe: 1. That every captain ſhall have his whole and 
and ſoldiers, and give them their full wages, on pain of impriſonment, and forſeiting all his goods and chattels. 


g0——The moſt re- 
perfect number of men 
2. That no 

cloth 
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Hr vv houſe of commors, being informed of the true 
VIII. reaſons, fo ordered it that the reſt fided with them 
An” 1412. in their opinion otherwiſe, it would have = 
irc ut to make them comprehend the neceſſity o 
England's ingaging in a war with France merely - 
reſtore Bologna to the Pope, and diſſolve a counc! 
anna ſo i conſiderable as that of Pula, aL _ wo 
Dudle;'s fon liament broke up, the King was pleaſe to is " 
reilored, John Dudley, ſon of Edmund Dudley, to tne ran 
Herbert. and honors his family had been deprived of by the 
| farher's attainder: from that time, he always bore 
him affection, and at length, towards the cloſe of 
his reign, mae him lord admiral of England. 
Henry ſends The war Henry intended to undertake againſt 
embalſadors France, having for pretext diſſolving the council of 
to the Lateran piſa, he could not diſperſe with acknowledging 


3 ding thither embaſſadors, 
| that of Lateran, and ſending ti 
Va Kill. Hz made choice of Silveſter biſhop of Worceſter, 
p. 325. with ſir Robert Wingfield, and commiſſioned them 
3 9. to agree, in his name, to whatever ſhould be deem- 
erbert. 


ed neceflary for the church's reformation, as well 
in the head as members. This clauſe was only to 
caſt a miſt before peoples eyes, ſince, moſt cer- 
tainly, nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
his Holineſs than to indeavor in this council either 
his own or the church's reformation. ; 

The marquis The time being come to execute the projects 
of Dorſetleads agreed by Henry and Ferdinand in the treaty of 
an army into 1 ondon, Henry gave the command of his navy to 


. ſir Edward Howard, the earl of Jurrey's eldeſt 
Vol. XIII. ſon (1); and of his land-army to Thomas Grey, 
329. marquis of Dorſet (2). All the troops which were 


Tall. to ſer ve in the Guienne expedition, being imbarked 


1 towards the cloſe of May, in Spaniſh veſſels, ar- 
Hollingſh. rived the eighth of June at Paſſage, in the pro- 


vince of Guipuſcoa, where the marquis of Dorſet 
landed thoſe he was to command. Lord Herbert 
ſays, theſe troops conſiſted of ten thouſand men, 
but probably he included in that number the three 
— who were to ſerve at ſea, according to the 


treaty (3). 


Hall. The admiral having convoyed the marquis of 
Stow. | Dorſet to Spain, put to ſea again, and arriving on 
Pal. Vir the coalt of Bretagne, landed ſome troops, and 
01. 17. 


ride the country (4). Henry hearing, the 
Ling of France was preparing a great naval arma- 
ment, ſent a reinforcement (5) to his admiral, which 
inabled him to make head againſt the French, 
The two fleets meeting the tenth of Auguſt, came 
to a furious ingagement, which ended in great loſs 
on both ſides. The Regent, a firſt-rate ſhip, and 
the Cordeliere, commanded by Primauget (6), be- 
ing grappled, were both blown up, with loſs of 
their whole equipage : this accident happened thro' 
the d-ſp:rate reſolution of Primauget who, finding 
he coul not fave his ſhip, ſet fire to the pow- 


der (7). 


The treaty of league, concluded at London, HENRY F 
ſcemed to be made only to pave the way for Henry VIII. F 
to the conqueſt of Guienne : but Ferdinand had ne- Ax' 1517 8 
ver any ſuch thought. His ſole aim was to con ; 
quer Navarre for himſelf, and imploy to that end Ferdinands 4 
tlie Engliſh troops he had ſent for into Spain: but Hide 3 


f ; . deſigns to . 
as it was not by any means proper to inform EIenry conquer 9 
of ſuch a project, he had been oblig=d to allure Navarre, L 


him with the hopes of recovering Guienne, in or- 
der to induce him to ſend his troops. This is the 
true reaſon why Ferdinand in the treaty ſhewed 
ſo much difintereſtedneſs, that all the advantage 
ſcemed to be on the ſide of England: but the per- 


tormance was very far from anſwering the ingige- 


ient. 

The marquis of Dorſet being arrived in Guipuſ- His many 
coa, found a commiſſioner of the King, who paid artifices to 
kim great reſpect, and told him, the duke of Alva a his 
was taking the field in order to join him; and in. fray 
deed, the duke immediately put himſelf at the head Stow. 
ot the Spaniſh army: but inſtead of joining the Hollingſh. 
Engliſh, who were incamped near Fontarabia with 
deſign with him to beliege the city of Bayona, as 
was reſolved, he kept at Logrono on the borders 
of Navarre. He intimated to the Engliſh gene- 


ral; „That the King of Navarre being in alliance 


& with France, it would be very dangerous to at- 
ce tack Bayona with Navarre behind them: that 
while they ſhould be imployed in the ſiege, the 
„King of Navarre might introduce the French 
into his dominions, join with them, and, by 1n- 
camping between the mountains of Navarre and p 
&« the fea, cut off the proviſions which ſhould be 2 
brought to the camp before Bayona, without be- 
ing obliged to give battle, except he pleaſed : 
e that therefore it was neceſſary, before they in- 
* paged in the ſiege, to attempt gair.ing the King of 
«© Navarre to the intereſts of their maſters.” 
Theſe reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the marquis 
of Dorſet was eaſily perſuaded to ſend an Englith 
officer to the King of Navarre, to require him to 
Join with the allies. Ferdinand ſummoned him like- 
wile, but more magiſterially, to forſake the King . 
of France, and come into the league (8). The 
King of Navarre replied, he was reſolved to ſtand 
neutral: but the Engliſh and Spaniards, not fatis- 
fied with this anſwer, jointly preſſed him to declare 
himſelf,or deliver four of his towns for their ſecurity, 
which that Prince would not grant. During thele 
negociations, a French army, commanded by the 
duke of Longueville, approached the frontiers of 
Bearn z whereupon the marquis of Dorſet com- 
plained to Ferdinand; “ That the time loſt in ſol- 
liciting the King of Navarre, had ſerved only to 
give the French opportunity to advance in de- 
«< tenſe of their borders: and withal preſſed him to 
declare; „whether he would attack Guienne, pur- 


cloth ſhall be exported out of the realm, till it is barbed, rowed, and ſhorn, on pain of forfeiting the ſame. 3. Several igno- 
rant pretenders and quacks having taken upon them to praQliſe phyſic, it was now ordained, That no perſon ſhould take upon 
him to exercile the profeſſion of a phyſician and ſurgeon, unleſs he is firſt examined ang approved by the biſhop of the dioceſe 
where he reſides, or his vicar-general, on pain of forfeiting ſix pounds a month. See Nat 
(1) The King, by an indenture dated April 8, granted fir Edward the following allowance. For his own maintenance, diet, 
wages, and rewards, ten ſhillings a day. For each of the captains, for their diet, wages, and rewards, eighteen-pence a day. 
For every ſoldier, mariner and gunner, five ſhillings a month for his wages, and five ſhillings for his victuals, reckoning twenty 


eight days in the month. Rym. Fad. Vol. XIII. p. 327. 


(2) He was accompanied by his three brothers, John, Anthony and I eonard ; and by the lords Brooke, Willoughby, Ferrers, 
the baron of Burford, fir Richard Cornwal, fir Maurice Barkley, fir William Sandes, &c. Hall, fol. 17. 


(3) He ſays farther, that it _ by the Spaniſh hiſtory, that there were among them five thouſand archers, who beſide their 
they pitched in the ground 'till their arrows were ſhot, and then took up again to do execution on 


bows, carried halberts, whic 


the enemy. An excellent part (!ays he) of military diſcipline, 
_ (4) About Conquet and Breſt. Hall, fol. 20. 


— 


ute . 


and yet not remarked by our Engliſh chronicles. p. 9. 


. (5) Of twenty five ſhips which the King went to view at Portſmouth. Ibid. fol. 21. 
(0) Molt ablurdly, our chronicles named fir Piers Morgan, fays lord Herbert, p. 11. In this ſea-fight the Engliſh had forty 


five, and the French thirty nine ſhips. Hall and Hol:ingthead give a large deſcription of the battle. fol. 21, 22. p. 818. 
(7) On loling the Regent, King Henry builded a ſhip the greateſt ever known before, and called it, Henry Grace de Dieu. 
Fla'l, fol. 22. Tho Buchanan and Leſle ſay, he imitated James IV King of Scotland in one he had made, but builded it fo, thar 


tuey could not ſteer it. Herbert, p. 11. 
(38) It was filed, the Holy League, Ibid. p. 9 
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Henry © ſuant to the treaty of London.” Ferdinand an- 
VIII. ſwered 3 Prudence would not ſuffer, him to ſend 
An? 1512. “ his army to Fontarabia to beſiege Bayona, and 
leave his dominions expoſed to the invaſions of 
« the French and Navarrois : that it was much 
« more convenient to paſs thro! Navarre, and ſe- 
« cure three or four places, in order to prevent his 
te enemies from making uſe of that kingdom againſt 
« him : that therefore he wiſhed the Engliſh 
« would join the duke of Alva, and his army 
&« ſhould compoſe the vanguard, to be expoſed to 
« the firſt dangers : that nevertheleſs the ſiege of 
« Bayona would not be retarded, becauſe un- 
ce doubtedly the King of Navarre wouid not be 
ce diſſatisfied at being ſomewhat preſſed, in order 
„e to juſtify himſelf to the King of France, when 
<« he ſhould accede to the league.” The marquis 
of Dorſet, who ſaw not yet into his deſigns, hav- 
ing held a council of war, replied 3 “ That, by 


< his inſtructions, he could not undertake any thing 
e apainſt the King of Navarre : but if the duke of 
c Alva would paſs thro' that kingdom, he might 
44 if he pleaſed 3 but, for his part, being alread 
<« near Bayona, he could not think of taking ſo 
* great a compaſs to join him. N 
Ferdinand was not content with this anſwer. He 
Alva beſieges ſtrongly inſiſted on what he had propoſed, that the 


Pampluna. Engliſh troops ſhould join his army, and, in the 
Guicciard. mean while, gave orders to the duke of Alva to 
— beſiege Pampluna, capital of Navarre. During the 


fiege, he continually amuſed the marquis of Dorſet 
with poſitive promiſes that, immediately after tak- 
ing Pampluna, the duke of Alva ſhould join him 
The King of to beſiege Bayona. Mean while, the King of Na- 


Navarre varre, unable to defend himſelf, was retired into 
retires to France, where he made a treaty with Lewis XII, 
ä for their common defenſe: but it coſt him the town 
of Salvatierra, and all Bearn, whereof he was 
obliged to put the French in poſſeſſion. 
Pampluna Pampluna having ſurrendered by capitulation, the 
taken. twenty- fifth of July, Ferdinand, anſwerably to his 
ingagement, ſhould have ordered the duke of Alva 
to join the Engliſh : but the reſt of the fortified 
towns in Navarre ſerved him for pretext to delay 
Ferdinand the junction; fo the duke of Alva purſued his con- 
—_— his queits, while the Engliſh troops, tho* without ſtir- 
Artihces. 


ing from their camp, ſerved as a countenance to 
his deſigns: for, in effect, notwithſtanding the 
French, who daily received freſh ſupplies, found 
themſelves ſtrong enough to cope with the duke of 
| Alva, they never durſt enter Navarre, for fear of 
The duke of coming between the Engliſh and Spaniards ; where- 
Alvaover- fore, being contented to remain incamped between 
runs Navarre. . 
' © Bayona and Salvatierra, they gave the duke of 
Alva all the leiſure he wanted to reduce in a manner 
all Navarre. 
The marquis Then it was that the marquis of Dorſet evidently 
of Dorſet pe. perceived the King of Aragon acted not with ſin- 
Mere 1% CErIty, and that his deſign, from the very firſt, was 
*erdinand's ; | 
not to invade Guienne, but conquer Navarre. Fer- 


Ferdinand dinand was very ſenſible his artifice would at laſt 
procures be diſcovered 3 fo, to prevent the complaints the 
_—_ rs Engliſh general might make to the King his maſter, 
pres him; be diſpatched away to England a courier, to in- 
Hall. form Henry, after his manner, of the affairs of 
Herbert. that country, and withal requeſting him to injoin 
Hoilnghh. his general to act in concert with him. Henry, 
who had not received from the marquis any intel- 
ligence contradictory to what Ferdinand ſent him, 
readily gave the deſired orders, which were carried 
to the general by Windſor herald at arms. 
and is diſpoſed , While the herald was on his journey, the duke of 
wo attack Alva poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Juan de Pie del Puerto. 
carn. 
Herbert. _ | 


** 


Preſently after taking that place, Ferdinand ac- HEN AY 
quainted the marquis of Dorſet, that his army was VIII. 
ready to march into Guienne, and deſired him to Ax' 1512, 
join the duke of Alva without delay: but the mar- A 
quis was no longer in a diſpoſition to be deceived; The marquis 
He knew, the French army was intrenched between fates ring 
Bayona and Salvatierra, with the River Bidaſſoa * 
in front, which muſt be paſſed within view, and 
beſide, Bayona was ſo well provided, that there was 

no likelihood of ſucceeding in the attempt. Thus 
what Ferdinand propoſed was impracticable, and 
only a continuation of his artifices. From St. Juan 

de Pie del Puerto, the right-hand. road leads to 
Bearn, and the left to Bayona ; ſo the duke of 
Alva's intent was to ingage the Engliſh to enter 
Bearn with him, under color there was no other 
way to draw the enemies from their advantageous 
poſt, or at leaſt to inveſt Salvatierra : but the 
Engliſh general, having no orders to make war up- 

on the King of Navarre, either in Bearn or elſe- 
where, refuſed to join the Spaniards. Ferdinand 
13 this advantage from his refuſal, that he caſt 

on him the whole blame of their not invading Gui- 


enne according to the treaty. After that, the duke 


of Alva turning back, laid ſiege to Eſtella, the 

only place the King of Navarre had remaining. | 
The marquis of Dorſet, full of indignation at He prepares 

theſe proceedings, and conſidering that his army to roturn to 

was daily weakened by ſickneſs and want of pro- _— 

8 all. 

viſions, wherewith he had been but very ſparingly Herbert. 

ſupplied ſince the war in Navarre, deſired Ferdi- Hollingſh. 

nand to furniſh him with ſhips tor his return. It 

was with great difficulty that he obtained his requeſt, 

Ferdinand {till proteſting againſt his departure, as 

directly contrary to the treaty : not that he was 

much concerned at it, ſince the Engliſh were be- 

come in a manner uſeleſs, after the conqueſt of Na- 

varre. Mean while, the marquis of Dorſet falling 

ſick, lord Thomas Howard took command of the 5 

army. At the ſame time, as the troops were juſt He arrives in 

on the point of imbarking, the herald arrived from England. 

England, with poſitive orders to the general, to 

obey the commands of King Ferdinand (1): but 

the army thereupon mutinying, it was impoſlible to 

detain the ſoldiers any longer in Spain, and, the im- 

barcation being made, they arrived in England in 

November. Henry was at firſt very angry with Henry per- 

his general; but, being informed of all particulars ceiver he had 

during the campain, he ſaw evidently 7 an Ferdi- * — 


nand had deceived him, and that his affected diſin- 


tereſtedneſs in the treaty of league was only to draw 
him more eaſily into the ſnare. He thought pro- 
per however to diſſemble, for fear of giving F er- 
dinand a pretext to join with France, and leave him 
* | K | 
Before the year was expired, Ferdinand ſaw him- 
{elf in full poſſeſſion of Navarre, tho the King of 


France had uſed ſome indeavors to wreſt that con- 


queſt out of his hands. In December, the King of 
Navarre and Francis duke of Angouleme beſieged 
Pampluna; but, not being able to carry it, they 
were forced to abandon the reſt of the Kingdom to 
the Spaniards. After Ferdinand was in poſſeſſion Ferdinand 
of Navarre, he ſought pretenſes to keep it, but keeps Na- 
found no better than a bull of Pope Julius II, who e. 
excommunicated John d' Albret King of Navarre, 
and gave his kingdom in prey to the conqueror. 

Mezerai affirms, this bull never appeared; but lord 
Herbert ſays, it was dated March 1, 1512. 

Next we muſt examine what paſſed in Italy while Affairs of 
Ferdinand was conquering Navarre. The united Italy. 
forces of the Pope, the King of Aragon and the Gucciard, 
Venetians, under command of the viceroy of Naples, _ 


td. 


5 (1) 2 Henry promiſed at the ſame time to ſend a freſh ſupply of troops, under command of lord Herbert his chamberlain. 
all, 101. 20. 


taking 


Herbert, p. 10. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Book XV: 


Henry takivg the field in December, Pope Julius cauſed 


VIII. the viceroy to be continually preſſed by cardinal 
An? 1512. Gio. di Medicis his legate, to beſiege Bologna. Ar 
Gu Iepth, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the vice- 
3055. af roy and Venetian general, who foreſaw great diff. 

ologna, cultics in the execution of that deſign, the Popc's 
inſtances were to be complied with, and the ſiege 
of Bologna being reſolved, the confederate army 
(1) appeared before that city : but Gaſton de Foix, 


raiſed b ; 

Gafton de duke of Nemours and governor of Milan, coming 
Foix. to its relief, obliged the allies to withdraw. Some 
Bembo. days after, he defeated a Venetian army at Breſcia, 


Ile routs the and flew eight thouſand men. F nally, on the 
allies, but is el-venth of April, finding means to give the allies 
himſelf Killed. buttle near Ravenna, he pur them to rout, and took 
the legate priſoner ; but was, after the ingagement, 
himſelt ain in too warmly purſuing a body of Spa- 
La Paliſſe is niards who were retreating in good order. After 
matter of all that Princ&s death, La Paliſſe took command of 
La Romagna. the army, and next day became maſter of Ravenna: 
Guicclard. whereupon all the towns of La Romagna, taken by 
the Pope aſter the battle of Agnadel, voluntarily 
ſurrendered to cardinal San Severino, who was 1n 
the French army as legate of the council of Piſa, 

transfered to Milan. 
The Pope The conſternation at Rome was fo great, that 
tries to gain the cardinals went in a body to petition his Holi- 
time. neſs to make peace with France: but Julius II had 
reſources unknown perhaps to the cardinals; fo, all 
they could obtain was, to ingage him to m.ke ſome 
feigned advances in order to gain time, and hinder 
the French from marching to Rome, as they might 
eaſily have done without fear of meeting any ob- 

ſtacle. 

While Lewis's affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt 
flouriſhing condition, they were in reality falling to 


Lewis's affairs 
decline. 


The Swiſſers decay, The Swiſſers, incouraged by the cardinal 


march to of Sion, preparing to exert their utmoſt to invade 
Milan. the duchy of Milan, La Paliſſe judged it more for 
we hes ont his maſter's intereſt to relieve that country, Which 
Guicciud. Was deſtitute of troops, than make conqueſts in 


the Feeleſialtical tate. So, leaving cardinal San 

Severino in La Romagna, with five or ſix thouſand 

men, he haſtily marched into Milan. The retreat 

of the French, when they had it in their power to 

have marched even to Rome, inſpired Julius II 

The Pope re- With freſh courage. From thencefor ward he would 

fuſes a peace. no more hear of peace, tho? Lewis XII offered him 

the fame terms as before the victory. At this 

junqureit was that the Lateran council was opened, 

the third of May, which had been delayed by rea- 
ſon of the incounter at Ravenna. | 

All hope of peace vaniſhing, the Pope excom- 


Opening of 
the Lateran 
Council. 


Lewis XII 


excommu- municated Lewis XII, and put all France under in- 
_ terdict (2). He took for pretext the capture of his 
Guicciud. legate, who was detained at Milan, where, tho' a 


priſoner, he pertormed however the functions of 

Pope's legate, thoſe of Milan refuſing to own the 

The council authority of the council held in their city. It was 
contemned A great mortification to Lewis, to ſee his council 
at Milan. contemned by his own ſubjects ; but this was only 
| a ſmall part of the misfortunes to which he was cx- 

La Romagna poſed this ſame year. After La Paliſſe had quited 
returns to the Fo Romagna, all the towns of that country ſub- 
oh hh mited to Julius. At the fame time, Ferdinand 
got poſſeſſion of Navarre, and Lewis was forced 

to {end into Bearn an army to hinder the Engliſh 

The Empe- and Spaniards from invading Guienne. On the 
ror's truce Other hand, the Emperor concluded a truce with 


with the Venice, and ſecretly promiſed to withdraw from 
en the French army a body of German troops, lent 


Bembo. 


* th. 


himſelf fafe in Bologna, departed thence with his G. 
whole family, Jeaving the city to the Pontit's 
mercy. Thus Julius II, who, about a month be- 


Lewis for defenſe of the Milaneſe : and yet, on the HENRY 
aſſurance of this aid it was that Lewis recalled from VIII. 
Milan part of his forces, not doubting that, with Ax' 1512, 
thoſe he left there, and the Germans ſent him by tg 
Emperor, he ſhould be able to reſiſt his enemies. 

Thus, the French finding themſelves weak in the 

duchy of Milan, La Palifſe was obliged to recal 

cardinal San Severino with his troops, which oc- 

caſioned the loſs of La Romagna. 

Mean while, the Swiſſers, to the number of The Emperor 
ſixteen thouſand, began their march about the end — the Swiſ⸗ 
of Auguſt, or begining of September: but, in- he _ ; 
ſtead of taking the direct road to the Milaneſc, Guicciad. 
the paſſes whereof they queſtioned nor were ſtrongly 
guarded, they marched to Trent, with Maximi- 
ſian's permiſſion. Tho? this (if ever any was ſuch) 
was the procedure of a profeſſed enemy, this Prince 
ſtill indeavored to veil his intentions, by telling the 
French embaſſidor, that his alliance with the 
Swiſſers admited not his refuling them a paſſage 
thro? his territories ; as if his treaty with Lewis XII 
was to be leſs obſcrved. The Swiſſers having They ap- 


paſſed unmolefted thro? Trent, proceeded to Verona, proach Milan, 


and, joining the Venetians, they marched together 
towards Milan; whereupon the French, abſolutely 
diſconcerted, and not being above ten thouſand 
ſtrong, reſolved to retire into the fortified towns, 
in order to waſte the enemy's army by fieges, till 
the King ſhould ſend them ſupplies, or the ap- 
proaching winter ſtop the confederates regret 


but they were ſoon deprived of this refuge, by the The Emperor 
Emperor's orders for his troops to retire immediately. withdraws his 


Theſe orders being punctually obeyed, La Paliſſe troops from 
"pn + | the French, 
found himſelf ſo weak that, defpairing to fave the Guisciard 
Milaneſe, he determined on repaſſing the mountains, who return 
and returning to France. The prelates of the home. 


council, ſeeing Milan ready to be abandoned, made The council S 


a ſudden decree to. remove the council to Lyons, "mono to 


and followed the French army. They would have © 


in ſuch confuſion that his friends found means to his eſcape. 
ſecure him. After the French were retired, all the 
towns of the duchy readily ſurrendered to the Swiſ- 


ſers and Venetians, except Parma, Plaſenza, and | 
Reggio, which ſubmited to Pope Julius. On the Bologna left 
other hand, Alexander Bentivoglio, not thinking te the Pope's 


mercy. 
icciard. 


fore, ſaw himſelf in a moſt unpromiſing ſituation, 
was arrived at the height of his wiſhes by this 
ſurpriſing revolution, which reſtored him Ravenna, 
Bologna, all La Romagna, and drove the French 
from Italy. 8 

In order to complete this Pontif's felicity, four The duke of 
matters yet remained to be effected; viz. to diſpoſſeſs Ferrara goes 
the duke of Ferrara; to reſtore the Sforza family te Rome, 
to Milan; that of Medicis to Florence; and laſtly, 294. res. 
to expel the Germans and Spaniards from Italy. . 
As for the duke of Ferrara, he voluntarily delivered 
himſelf to the Pope, on the faith of a ſafe con- 
duct: a piece of imprudence which would have coſt 
him dear, had he not been freed by Fabricio Co- 
lonna, his friend, who forced the guard ſet at the 
gates of Rome, to hinder his departure. 

The French were no ſooner out of Italy, than Congrets of 
the allics began to diſcover their different views in Mantoua be- 
acting againſt France. On this occaſion, 1 
dne K allies. 
} 7 proper to meet at Mantoua, where they Ibid 
could agree . only upon two articles, namely, that 


Maximilian Sforza, eldeſt ſon of Lodovica il Moro, 


y 1 of "i : __ 


- (1) It conliſted of eighteen hundred men at arms, and about ten thouſand foot. 
(2) It was ſaid, that Lewis cauſed ſeveral medals to be coined with this 


oot. Guicciard, I. 10. 
inſcription, ** Perdam Babylonem : I will deſtroy 


Babylon.“ Which, it true, evidences that Proteſtants were not the people who firſt tiled Rome, Babylon. 


-* 


ſhould 


. F : 1 ardinal de 
taken wich them cardinal di Medicis, but went away Medici makes 
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AxN' 1512. 


Florence ſub- 
mits to the 
Medici. 


Guicciard. 


ſhould be reſtored to Milan, and the Medicis family 
to Florence. In conſequence of this laſt reſolution, 
the confederates army approaching Florence, com- 

eled the Florent ines to conſent to a treaty, where- 
by the Medici were reſtored to their country as 
citizens only, and not as governors, But cardinal 
di Medicis entering the city by virtue of this treaty, 
while the army of the allies was at the gates, found 
means to introduce many officers and ſoldiers, and 
raiſe a ſedition which made him maſter of the city: 


' whereupon the government was ſettled on the fame 


Another con- 
greſsat Rome. 
Guicciard, 


foot it was before the Medici were exiled. | 

It was a very conſiderable advantage for Pope 
Julius to have reſtored the Medici to Florence, and 
Sforza to Milan: but this ſufficed not to content 
his ſaid Holineſs. The duke of Ferrara was ſtill 
maſter of his duchy, and the council of Piſa yet 
ſubſiſting at Lyons: the allies muſt therefore be 
brought to turn their arms again Ferrara, and pro- 
cure a peace between Maximilian and the Venetians, 


that his ſaid Imperial Majeſty might no longer 


ſcruple abandoning his council. With this view it 
was that Julius obtained a ſecond meeting at Rome, 
where he could not gain any thing with 4 5 to 
Ferrara, that duke being protected by the King of 
Aragon: beſide, the Venetians could not be pre- 
vailed on to find men and money merely to put the 


Pontif in poſſeſſion of that duchy. With regard 


The Pope's 


league with 


the Emperor 
againſt Ve- 


nice. 
Guicciard. 
Articles of the 
league. | 


| that the 


The Emperor 
renounces the 
council of 
Piſa. 


Guicciard. 


Sforza put in 
poſſeſſion of 
Milan. 


Remarks on 
the year 1512. 


to a pacification between the Emperor and Venice, 
he found ſtill greater difficulties, tho? he paſſionately 
longed to accompliſh that project, for tear one or 
other of the two Powers ſhould recall the French 
into Italy : but the intolerable terms propoſed by 
the Emperor to the Venetians prevented his ſucceed- 
ing. Julius at length finding his labor fruitleſs, and 
being willing, at any rate whatever, to diſſolve the 
council of Piſa, and hinder the French from re- 
turning to Italy, concluded with the Emperor a 
league offenſive and defenſive againſt Venice. By 
this treaty, the Emperor ingaged to become a 
principal . in the league of Rome, and agreed, 

ope ſhould keep Parma, Plaſenza, and 
Reggio, ſaving however the rights of the Empire. 
He promiſed to renounce the council of Piſa,” and 
forſake the duke of Ferrara, and the Bentivogli, 
Julius, on his part, ingaged to aid the Emperor 
with his whole force, thunder his cenſures againſt 
the Venetians, declare them excluded from the 
league of Rome, and drop his proſecution againſt 
Colonna for having aſſiſted the duke of Ferrara 
in making his eſcape. The treaty being ſigned and 
ratified, the biſhop of Gurck, as Maximilian's lieu- 
tenant, did, at the next ſeſſion of the Lateran 
council, renounce the aſſembly of Piſa, and revoke 
whatever had been done by the Emperor towards 
calling and ſupporting it. 

About the end of December, Maximilian Sforza, 
eldeſt ſon of Lodovico il Moro, was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duchy of Milan, purſuant to the con- 
tederates ſtipulation at Mantoua. 

I have now run thro? the occurrence of the year 
1512, a year very remarkable for the ſeveral changes 
in the affairs of Italy, and ſtill more for the con- 
duct of the Princes concerned, which diſplays their 
different characters. Lewis XII was the dupe of 
his ſcruples, which made him loſe the opportunity 
of depriving his enemy the Pope of all power to 
annoy him, and in the end occaſioned his loſing the 
Milaneſe. Julius II made religion a tool to his im- 
moderate ambition, by uſing God's glory and the 
church's advantage for a cloak to gratify his paſſions, 
Having formed a league to reſtore the Venetians to 


their dominions, to the glory of God and exaltation 


of the Chriſtian faith, he concluded another, on 
the ſame pretenſe, to diſpoſſeſs them of all they 
had recovered. Ferdinand drew Henry VIII into 
a war for the Pope's defenſe, and to procure Guienne 


money in his coffers. What could perſons ſo ſubtle 


for the crown of England; but artfully made it ſib- H x x v 


ſervient to the conqueſt of Navarre for himſ:1f, The 


Emperor Maximilian acted with no more ſincerity : An? 1 512, 


his conduct was the more extraordinary, as he was 
ſolely indebted to Lews XII for ail he had con- 
quered in Italy, after the league of Cambray ; nay, 


the very preſervation of his conqueſts was wholly 


owing to that Prince's continual ſupplies : never— 
thelef, no ſooner did he behold him on the brink of 
a dangerous precipice, but, with a conſummate in- 
gratitude, he lent his hand to puſh him down. It 
is ſaid, he had a book, wherein he marked, in red 
letters, the injuries received from the King of France: 
but I know not in what color Lewis XII ſhould 
have writ in his book the wrong done him by Maxi- 
milian on this occaſion. As for Henry VIII, he 
certainly was the dupe of the King ot Aragon and 
Pope Julius: but what is yet more aſtoniſhing, aſter 
Ferdinand and his Holineſs, by their artifices, had in- 
gaged that Prince in a league againſt France, as 
ſoon as affairs had taken ſuch a turn that they no 
longer wanted his affiſtance, they thought no more 
of him than if no ſuch perſon had exiſted, In all 
negociations between the allies, whether at Mantoua 


VIII. 


or Rome, after the retreat of the French, cardinal 


Bambridge was never called to them, neither was 
there any mention of the King of England. The 
Pope and King of Aragon, fatisfied with expeling 
the French, forſook Henry, without troubling 
themſelves about his concerns: nay it even ſecms as 
if not the leaſt notice had been given him of theſe 


negociations. We ſee, in Rymer's collection, that vol. XIII. 
the tenth of November he ſtill gave full powers to p. 341. 


his embaſſadors at ſeveral courts, to treat of a league 


in favor of Julius, at the juncture when that Pontif 
abſolutely neglected the intereſts of England. 


About the ſame time, Henry ſigned letters patent, Ib. p. 342. . 
declaring he acceded to the league concluded at 


Rome a year before, tho', ſince that, Julius II 


was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all La Romagna, 


Parma, Plaſenza, Reggio, and his deſires had 
been accompliſhed by Lewis's loſs of Genoua and 
Milan, and by the Emperor's renouncing the aſſem- 
bly of Piſa. Thus, he was evidentiy the dupe of 
all theſe intrigues, Without knowing it, he lent 
Ferdinand his troops to conquer Navarre. On the 
other hand, the terror of his arms was greatly ſub- 


| fervient to the Pope's deſigns, as it hindered 


Lewis XII from keeping in Italy a body of troops, 
as believing his forces neceſſary for the defenſe of 
France againſt: the Engliſh, This was the real 
aim of Julius and Ferdinand, and Henry was ſo 
blind as, without any neceſſity, to ingage in a war 
with France for their intereſt, imagining he was 
acting for his own. 


Who would not have thought that this experience Henry ſuffers 


ſhould have rendered Henry wiſer and more cir- himſelf to be 
ſtil] farther 


cumſpect ? and yet he was farther amuſed by theſe 
very Princes, who told him that, having nothing 
more to fear in Italy, they were about uniting their 
whole forces to invade France, and if he alſo would 
act his part, he might eaſily recover Guienne and 
Normandy. Henry, perſuaded of their ſincerity, 
inſtantly diſpatched away embaſſadors to Bruſſels, 
to conclude a league againſt France with the Pope, 
the Emperor, the King of Aragon, Charles of Au- 
{tria Sovereign of the Netherlands, and Margaret 
dowager ducheſs of Savoy his aunt, who governed 
his dominions during his minority. Henry imagined 
that the execution of that treaty would immediately 
follow its concluſion 3 but the ſequel will ſhew us, 
that, if they concluded the league, it was only to 
draw money from him, and leave him to make 
war alone. He was young and unexperienced, but 
withal ſo ſelf-conceited as to fancy himſelf wiſer 
than his council: beſide, he had plenty of ready 


as 


impoſed on. 


Ib. p. 344+ 


wy 


— 


Hr NR as Julius, Maximilian and Ferdinand deſire better 
VIII. than to have to deal with ſuch a Prince as Henry ? 
Av' 1512, We have already ſeen this year, 1512, how artfully 
they improved a diſpoſition fo favorable, and we 
ſhall ſce, in the inſuing years, how very little he 
himſelf profited by what he might have learned ex- 
perimentally,during the courſe of the preſent. How. 
ever this be, being reſolved to carry war into 
France, he aſſembled a parliament the fourth of No- 
The parlia- vember, to demand money. Shortly after, the 
ment gives commons, without examining too cloſely the rea- 
Henrymonty. ſons which induced him to take arms, granted him 
_ a ſubſidy and a poll-tax (1) upon all his ſubjects, for 
Hollingh. the expenles of the war (2). / 
Bull much in While the parliament ſat, Henry received a bull 
Henry's favor. from the Pope, who, to incourage him to puſh the 
ger War 1 againſt France, granted a plenary 
p. 333. indulgence to all his ſubjects who ſhould aid him with 
their perſons or purſes. This was all the aſſiſtance 
he had from the Pope for a war, the ſole motive 
whereof, as was pretended, was the church's defenſe. 
Nothing more remains to 2 our detail of 
this year's occurrences, but briefly to mention the 
— taken by Henry with regard to Scotland. 
Heory tries in While this Prince was fixing himſelf in the reſo- 
vain to pre- lution of carrying war into France, he indeavors 
vent a 1up- to preſerve a good underſtanding with the King of 
fc Seck. Scotland: but it was impoſſible England ſhould be 
Herbert, in war with France, and Scotland not interpoſe. 
However, Henry imagined that, by the aſſurances 
he gave the Scotiſh King of his intention to obſerve 
punctually the treaty of peace, he ſhould prevent his 
interfering in the quarrel. James let him alone to 
thin what he pleaſed, and in the mean time was 
preparing to aſſiſt France by a powerful diverſion, 
in caſe that kingdom was attacked. On the firſt 
Herbert. rumor of Henry's intention to break with Lewis XII, 
James took care to be furniſhed with pretexts for a 
rupture with England. Breton's buſineſs ſup- 
»licd him with one; and he alſo ſought others: but 
the true reaſon of his acting was, that the Kings 
of England were, for ſome preceding ages, grown 
{o powerful, and expreſſed fo fixed a geltre to unite 
all Great Britain under their dominion, that Scot- 
land could not reaſonably hope to withſtand them 
otherwiſe than by the aſſiſtance of France, which 
had been the Scots conſtant protectrix: it was there- 
fore no leſs neceſſary than juſt for Scotland to ad- 
here firmly to the intereſts of France, and not ſuffer 
that crown to be diſabled from aſſiſting her allies ; 
8 of ſo not to ſwerve from this maxim, James IV, who 
dee d lag had determined on taking a voyage to Jeruſalem, 
3 laid aſide his deſign when he was apprited of the 
likelihood of a rupture between England and France. 
He equiped a fleet, which he intended to ſend into 
France, under color of preſenting it to Queen Ann, 
conſort of Lewis XII: but theſe ſhips, one of which 
was the Jargeſt that had yet been ſeen on the ſea, 
was loſt or diſabled, partly by a ſtorm, and partly 
thro' the admiral's . 
James con- Henry having at length proclaimed war with 
ejudesa lengue Lewis XII, James concluded with France a league 
with Lewis againſt him, May the twenty-fecond this year: and 
XII. ſoon after, he prepared an army, but without di- 
vulging for what it was deſigned. His intent was, 
Rym. Ted. 10 ſoon as Henry had tranſported his forces over to 
Vol. XIII. France, to have made an incurſion into England. 


5. 332, 333, Flenry, having intelligence of this armament, dil- 
347%. | | 
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patched to Scotland two embaſſadors, under color Henry 
of adjuſting ſome trifling differences, but in reality VIII. 


acquainting King James, that their maſter was 
ſomewhat jealous of this armament, as if it was Herbert. 
made in favor of France; James replied, ** T hat 
«© being equally an ally of both crowns, his deſign 
vas to obſerve an exact neutrality.” The em- 
baſſadors prayed him to give that anſwer in writing; 
but he refufed, on pretenſe it would breed a ſuſpi- 
cion in the King of France. Shortly after, Henry 
did, by his ſpies, learn that a league was concluded 
between France and Scotland, and he even procured _ 
a copy of the treaty (3): wherefore, perceiving that Rym. Feed. 
2 war with Scotland was unavoidable, he ſent the Vol. XIII. 
earl of Surrey to the north, with power to levy Nieder. 
forces, and, with them, act againſt Scotland if re- 


quiſite (4). 


Julius II, pleaſed with having driven the French Of juli II 
from Italy, and ſo greatly increaſed his power by 5 
the acquiſition of many places, was thinking how- 
ever of ſeizing Ferrara : after which he hoped, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Venetians and Florentines, 
to be able to expel Maximilian from the ſtate of 
Venice, tho? he had lately leagued with him : as to 
the reſt, he had no thought of making conqueſts in 
France; his ſole aim was to find Lewis XII im- 
ployment at home, and intirely diſſolve the remains 
of the council of Piſa, which however was not very 
formidable to him ſince the Emperor's diſingagement. 


his late conqueſt of Navarre. To injoy it in peace, 
his only way was keeping Lewis XII elſewhere im- 
ployed, or prevailing with that Prince not to give 
him any diſturbance. To that purpoſe it was ne- 
ceſſary to uſe the terror of the allies, and particu- 
larly of the King of England, that Lewis, being 
attacked from all quarters, might be induced of 
himſelf to deſire a peace, and leave him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Navarre. Ferdinand would not have ſcru- 
pled abandoning his allies, provided he could ob- 
tain at that rate ſuch a peace as he wanted. 


from his friends and enemies. He was very ſen- peror. 
ſible that, with his own forces, it would be difficult 
to make any conqueſts upon the Venetians; and 
that the Pope, tho? his ally, did not wiſh it: but 
to them he was extremely reſerved, to procure the 
larger ſums in making a peace. On the other hand, 
he indeavored to imbroil affairs as much as poſſible, 
and make new leagues ; becauſe, in all the treaties of 
that kind, money was ſtill given him to maintain 
imaginary troops, which he never raiſed, at leaſt 
not ſo many as he promiſed. | 
nating a deſtructive war, whereby they were miſe- tians. 
rably exhauſted. Their ſole aim was to induce the 
Emperor to be fatisfied with a large ſum of money 
for the reſtitution of their towns, and thereby put 
their ſtate on the ſame footing it was before the 
league of Cambray : but as Maximilian could not 
think of depriving himſelf of an entrance into Italy 
by the reſtitution of theſe places, it was their buſi- 
neſs, in ſome meaſurc, to compel him by new 


leagues, which might make him apprehenſive of 


* — — 
* 


(i) Every duke was to pay ten marks, each earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, 
eight hundred pounds in goods, four marks; and ſo after that rate down to him w 


a knight four marks ; every man valued at 
ho had forty ſhiltings in wages, who paid 


twelve-pence ; after which every one above fifteen years of age, paid four pence. Herbert, P. 12. 


(2) In this parliament, the benefit of clergy was taken trom perſons commiting murder 
hallowed place; and from thoſe who rob or murther any perſons on the King's high way, 
(3) See the articles in lord Herbert, p. 12, of the Compl. Hiſt. | 


(4) This year, a great part of the King's palace at 
Stow, p. 490. 


* 


or felony in any church, chapel, or 
or in their houſes. See Statute. 


eſtminſter, and the chapel in the tower of London were burned. 


loſing 


Oo 


to ſound the King's intentions. The embaſſadors Ax' 1512. 


Pal. Virg. 


The occurrences of the year 1512 made great al- Ax' 1513. 
terations in the intereſts of the Princes concerned, Views and in- 
and conſequently in their meafures and deſigns. tereſts of the 


The King of Aragon's ſole view was to preſerve OfFerdinand. 


The Emperor ſought only to draw money both Of the Em- 


The Venetians were extremely deſirous of termi- of the Vene- 
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HENRY 
VIII. 
Ax' 1513. 
N 
Of the 
Swiſſers. 


Of the King 


of France. 


Of Henry 
VIII. 


Of the King 


of Scotland. 


loſing them without any advantage: but as this was 
the — ſole vicw, they were ever diſpoſed to 
break all their ingagements as ſoon as the Emperor 
would hearken to reaſon. | 

The Swiſſers thought only of ſupporting Sforza 
at Milan, to have always in that duchy a Prince 
who ſhould rely on their aſſiſtance : conſequently, 
it was their intereſt to keep the King of France at a 
diſtance, and oppoſe all his attempts towards its 
recovery. wy: 

Lewis XII, extremely mortified at the proſ- 
perity of his enemies in Italy, ardently deſired to 
recover Genoua and Milan. To ſucceed, the aid 
of the Venetians, the Emperor, or the Swiſſers was 
neceſſary: it was alſo requiſite fo to haſten the con- 
cluſion with one or other of the two latter powers, 
that the expedition of the Milaneſe might be made 
in the ſpring, for fear it ſhould be prevented by 
the war which the King of England was preparing 
againſt him in Picardy. 

Ot all Lewis XII's enemies, Henry VIII of 
England was the only one who thought of making 
conqueſts in France  prepoſterouſly imagining that 
his allies would, in different quarters, make di- 
verſions to facilitate the execution of his deſigns : 
but he did not yet ſufficiently know them. The 
Venetians had been excluded the late league. The 
Pope and King of Aragon had no deſire to attack 
France, but only to create Lewis troubles, which 
might hinder him from thinking on Italy : and 
ſolely with this view it was that they feigned a 
willingneſs to ſecond the King of England. As 
for Maximilian, Henry and his council muſt have 
been wilfully blind to expect from him any aſſi- 
ſtance. | | | 

James IV, King of Scotland, obſerving France 
dn the point of being attacked by the King of 
England, was preparing to aſſiſt her, deeming his 
own and that kingdoms intereſts to he inſeparable. 
He eaſily perceived Henry courted him only to 
prevent his interpoſing in the quarrel, and was wil- 
ling to feed him with hopes of ſucceeding in his 
deſign : but he was however determined to break 
the peace, rather than leave in danger a kingdom 
from which alone he could hope for a ſpeedy and 
powerful protection in caſe of need. It is true, he 
had made a peace with Henry VII, and renewed 


it with Henry VIII; but it was when thoſe Princes 


The Emperor 
offers to 
league with 
Lewis XII 
purpoſely to 
deceive him. 
Guicciard. 


had no quarrel with France, his ancient and con- 
ſtant ally. In his opinion Henry, by wantonly at- 
tacking France on frivolous pretexts, violated indi- 
rectly the peace made with Scotland: at leaſt, 
James pretended that, in ſigning a peace with Eng- 
land, he was not bound to foriake France, when- 
ever the King of England ſhould think of attack- 
+ = 5 

Such were the diſpoſitions of all theſe Potentates in 
the begining of the year 1513: we muſt now exa- 


mine by what means each ſtrove to attain his ends. | 


This new ſcene will diſcover to us no leſs variety, 
artful managements, devices and artifices than the 
former, ſince the actors and perſonages will ſtill be 
the ſame. 5 | 
While Henry was ſeriouſly preparing for the war 
e was to carry into France, his pretended allies 
were mindful of their own affairs, without regarding 
his intereſts. Since he had entered into the league 
of Rome, the allies, it ſeemed, ſhould have acted 
nothing without his participation : nevertheleſs Ju- 
lius II had leagued with Maximilian, and excluded 
the Venetians, without giving him thereof the leaſt 
information. | 


Early in the year 1513, the Emperor had no far- 


for nothing more than a ſtrict union with France, 


ther regard for his new allies, ſince he propoſed Henky. 


a freſh league to Lewis XII on new conditions. 


He offered to affiſt him in recovering the Milaneſe, Ax' 1513. 
provided Lewis, in return, would aid him againſt CI 


the Venetians, Moreover, he demanded Renee, 
Lewis's ſecond daughter, tor Chatles of Auſtria his 
orandſon, and that for her dower Lewis ſhould aſ- 
ign him all his pretenſions to Milan and the King- 
dom of Naples. But that the performance of the 
treaty might not intirely depend on the faith of the 
King of France, he required that the Princels 
ſhould be immediately ſent him, and Cremona, with 
M Gierradadda delivered to him as ſoon as the du- 
chy of Milan was recovered, Certainly, one can- 
not but admire the Emperor's aſſurance in making 
theſe propoſals. He had not hitherto been able to 
continue the war againſt Venice without the aſſi- 
ſtance of Lewis XII; nay, he thought he ſtill want- 


VIII. 


ed it, and yet made him an offer of his aid to re- 


cover the Milaneſe. But on what terms? Why, 
after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt expenſe to 
recover that duchy, he was to reſign it the Empe- 
ror's grandſon, with his pretenſions to Naples. 
This is called uſing people like real dupes: but 
ſince the late trick Maximilian had played 
Lewis XII, there is not abundance of probability 
that he believed his propoſals would be accepted: 
poſſibly, he made them only to hinder Lewis from 
joining with the Venetians. At the ſame time he 
intended to inſpire theſe laſt with jealouſy, and a 
fear of his uniting with France, that this appre- 


henſion might induce them to offer him more ad- 
vantageous conditions, 


Lewis XII gave ear to theſe propoſals, as if he Lewis tries in 
had ſome deſign to accept them, becauſe he there- 3 
e 8wilers. 


by hoped to create ſuſpicions in the Swiſſers and 


Venetians, and incline them to league with him 


more readily. As for the Venetians, they wiſhed 


and if any thing retarded the negociation, it was 
only the hope of ſome accomodation with the Em- 
peror, in which caſe they would gladly have re- 
nounced all other leagues and alliances. Asfor the 


Swiſſers, King Lewis could not poſſibly gain them 


over to his party, tho he offered them more than 
even they at firſt demanded. Beſide the hatred they 
bore him, the face of their affairs was altered ſince 
Sforza's reſtoration to Milan. While that Prince 
was in exile, it was doubttul whether, in good po- 


Guicciard. 


licy, they ought to ingage in a war with France 


for his ſake: but ſince he was, by their aſſiſtance, 
in poſſeſſion of the duchy, their honor and intereſt 
required their utmoſt efforts to ſupport him (1). 
However this be, Lewis's negociation with the 
Swiſſers not ſucceeding, he was under a neceſſity to 


Join in a league either with the Emperor or with 


Venice, otherwiſe he could entertain but flender 
hopes of recovering Milan. 
While affairs were in thi 


8 poſture, the Venetians Propoſals of | 


propoſed to him a league on the ſame terms wich the Vene- 


that of the year 1498 3 viz. that they would aſliſt 
him to recover the Milaneſe, provided he would 
reſign Cremona and Gierradadda, Lewis readily 
liſtened to their offers; but the Venetians haſtened 
not the concluſion, by reaſon of the circumſtances 
wherein they preſently after found themſelves. 


tians to 


Lewis XII. 


The King of Aragon, having good intelligence Guicciard. 


of what paſſed between Lewis XII and the Vene- 


tians, informed the Emperor, and adviſed him to 
offer Verona to the Venetians for a ſum of money: 
this was the ſubject of a long, tho? fruitleſs nego- 
ciation. 


While the affairs of Italy were in this ſtate of 


(1) He had promiſed to pay them one hun 


| dred and thouſand ducats on his reſtoraiion to Milan, and annually forty thou 
ſand for twenty-five years. Guicciard, L 11. nd fiſty 1 j y forty thou · 


Vor., II, 


G 


uncer- 


Death of 
Julius II. 


Guicciard. 
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Parma and 
Plaſenza ſub- 
mit to the 
duke of 
Milan. 


Leo X Pope. 
Ry m. Feed. 
Vol. XIII. 
P. 349. 
uicciard. 


A year's truce 
between 
Lewis and 
Ferdinand, 
Guicciard. 


Ferdinand 
includes 
Henry with- 
out his know- 
ledge. 
Guicciard. 


Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XIII. 


P. 350. 


attack Ferrara early in the ſpring, 


int) ins II, who was making ready to 
uncertainty, Julius I 3 
firſt of February, having kindle d a flame which his 
demiſe was not able to extinguiſh (1). As ſoon as 
the news reached the viceroy of Naples, who was 
ſtill with his army in Lombardy, he approached 
Plaſenza, and entering without oppoſition reſtored 
that place to the duke of Milan. Parma quickly 
followed the example of Plaſenza, and was Iikewile 
delivered to the fame Prince: nor did any of the 
Potentates ſeem in much haſte to ſend aſſiſtance to 
the future Pope to preſerve for him thelc places; o 
the contrary, none of the Italian Princes could with- 
out uneaſineſs look on, while the Roman Pontifs 
eſtabliſhed a footing in Lombardy, under a pre- 
text which, on occaſion, might be imployed againſt 
moſt of them. ; ; — 
On the eleventh of March, cardinal Giovanni di 
Medicis, who eleven months before was taken pri 


ſoner at the battle of Ravenna, was elected Pope, 


and aſſumed the name of Leo X. He was no 
more than thirty-ſeven years of age, but had how- 
ever great experience, having been imployed in 
diverſe important affairs during the late pontificate. 
He was neither ſo impetuous nor ſo magiſter1a] as 
Julius IT his predeceſſor, but a more artful and 
much better policician. I ſhall in the ſequel have 
occaſion to add ſome ſtrokes to his portraiture, 
which will more fully diſplay his genius and cha- 
racter. | | 

Before Julius II died, Ferdinand was buſied in 
projecting a ſcheme perfectly well correſponding 
with the reputation he had acquired in the world, 
Very early in the year, he had ſent two monks into 
France to make ſome overtures to Lewis XII, by 
means of Queen Ann, to whom thole his agents 
had ſome ſort of acceſs: but, as Lewis perceived 
it was not poſſible to make a peace, or even a truce 


with Ferdinand without leaving him in poſſeſſion 


of Navarre, he had appeared at firſt very cold ; 
but at length, conſidering that he could ſcarcely 
even hope to recover the duchy of Milan while the 
King of Aragon was his enemy, becauſe it was he 
who, ſet to work the King of England his ſon-1n- 


law, he determined, tho* unwillingly, to conclude 
with him a truce, for one year, on condition the 


King of England was included, and Italy except- 


ed. He reckoned that, during this truce, he ſhould 


with eaſe be able to re-conquer the duchy of Milan, 


' Which effected, he ſhould be ſtrong enough to de- 


fend his own kingdom againſt the Engliſh. No- 
thing was farther from Flenry's thoughts than ſuch 
a truce, which would have broke all his 1 eaſures, 
and yet Ferdinand ſcrupled not acting in his name, 
as it he were ſure of his conſent, This affair was 
begun in January, and the eighth of February 
Lewis impowered Odet de Foix baron of Lautrec, 
to treat with Ferdinand's commiſſioners. In a word, 
the treaty was concluded,atOrthez in Bearn, the firſt 
of April. It imported; That there ſhould bea truce, 
for one year, out of Italy, between the King of France, 
the King of Scotland, the duke of- Guelders on the 
one part; and on the other, the Emperor, the 
King of Aragon, the Queen of Caſtile, and the 
King of England. Lewis XII undertook to pro- 
cure the King of Scotland's and the duke of Guel- 
dres's conſent, and Ferdinand ingaged for the King 
of England: but as Ferdinand was conſcious he 
ſhould not eaſily obtain Henry's conſent, he cauſed 
it to be inſerted in the treaty, that it ſhould 
be ratified within a month by himſelf and Lewis XII, 
but that the other parties ſhould be allowed two 


months; with expreſs declaration that, with re- 


gard to the Emperor, the King of England, the 
King of Scotland, and the duke of Gueldres, the 
truce ſhould take place but from the day of the ex- 
change of their ratifications. Never perhaps was 
ſeen any thing ſo bold as what Ferdinand did on 
this occaſion. He perfectly knew that Henry 
would never agree to the truce, and yet took upon 
him to procure his conſent, as if he had been fully 
impowered ſo to do. The laſt article, concerning 
the ratification, plainly diſcovers what he thoughr 
of it: but it is fil more evident, in that he not on- 
ly took not the leaſt ſlep to get Henry to do what 
he ſcemed to deſire, but even concealed from him 
the truce itſelf, as far as poſſible, 


HENRY 
VIII. 
AN? 1512. 
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Soon as the treaty was ſigned, Ferdinand took Ferdinand 
care to publiſh complaints of his having been very complains of 


ill-uſed by the allies of the league; 
Pope and Venetians had acquired many pla- 
ces, but, for his part, he had gained nothing ar 
all, and yet the allies refuſed to continue the ft 

ply to which they were bound, tho' the King of 
France ftill poſſeſſed ſeveral towns in Italy, and the 
Spaniſh army was ftill in the league's ſervice, But 
this was only to prepare people to ſee with leſs ſur- 
priſe and indignation the private truce he had juſt 
made with France, without the participation of his 


allies. 


The public's eyes were attentively fixed on the 
new Pope, to ſee what courſe he would take: but 
he did not long leave the politicians in ſuſpenſe. 
Tho', while a cardinal, he did not intirely approve 


ot Julius IPs conduct, he however purſued his 
plan as ſoon as he was in his place. He was dou- 
' bly concerned to keep the French out of Italy: firſt, 
as Pope, fince neighd 

| be formidable to him: ſecondly, as head of the 
Medicis family, he had cauſe to fear that Lewis XII, 
it he recovered the Milaneſe, would undertake re- 
' ſtoring the Florentines to their liberty: and finally, 


ors ſo powerful could nct but 


he was deſirous of terminating the council of Piſa, 
which could not be effected otherwiſe than by ingaging 


Lewis XII in wars, which ſhould compel him to 


make his peace with the church. Ferdinand had 


the allies. 
that the Guicciand. 


Views of the 
new Po 
Leo X. 


likewiſe the fame views, to keep the King of 


France at a diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon and 
the kingdom of Naples. As for the Emperor, 
ir was his intereſt to diſable France from alliſting 
the Venetians: but none of them had any deſire to 


carry war into France, but only ſo to manage, that 
this diverſion might be made at another's expenſe. 


To that purpoſe, they unanimouſly caſt their 


eyes on Henry VIII, as a Prince extremely proper 


to execute their deſigns. He had ready moncy, 


warlike ſubjects, and could with eaſe tranſport 
troops into ſome part of France, remote from the 
borders of Spain and Italy: he was moreover ex- 


ceſſively defirous to ſignaliſe himſelt by ſhining ex- 


Ploits, and ſcrupled not ſhewing it openly ; where- 


tore each of them labored with all his power to 


confirm him in his deſign of commencing a war 
with France, by puting him in hope of being vi- 
| gorouſly ſupported, tho? nothing was more remote 


from their intentions. Leo X was no ſooner in the 
papal chair but, under color of notifying his pro- 
motion, he ſent him a letter, afluring him; that 
he was fully determined to adhere to the league 
formed by Julius II his predeceſſor, and even to 
conclude a new one with England. Nevertheleſs, 
at the ſame time, he preſſed Maximilian to a pa- 
cification with the Venetians, while with them he 
was negociating to prevent their joining the French, 


(1) He took the name of Julius from his inclination to war, in memory of Julius Cæſar. He commanded his army in per- 
ſon againſt the French; and, as he marched over a bridge on the Tiber, he is ſaid to have thrown St. Peter's keys into the 


river, and to have called for St. Paul's ſword. 


2 promiſing 


The allies 
try to ingage 
Henry in a 
war with 
rance. 


* 
- bt 
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HENRY promiſing to imploy his whole credit with the Em- 


VIII. peror to procure them an honorable and advantage- 
An? 1513. ous peace. All theſe practiſes could not be manag- 
LY ed fo privately but the King of France had there- 

of ſome intelligence, ſo that he ſoon grew very jea- 
lous of the new Pontif. FIRE : 
League con- Henry wanted not much ſolicitation to carry his 
cluded at arms into France; his thoughts being already bent 
Mechlin be- on a war: wherefore, finding the Pope, Emperor 
teen the and King of Aragon promiſed him to act vigo- | 
allies and g OI Kragon PIromne D 
Henry. rouſly, he queſtioned not the favorableneſs of the 
opportunity to recover good part of whar had been 
heretofore loſt by his predeceſſors 3 and therefore 
he readily agreed to form a new league with them, 
not for the affairs of Italy, with which he was pro- 
bably diſguſted, but to attack France from ſeveral 
Rym. Feed. quarters. Thaf this league, might be the more ſe- 
Vol. XIII. cret, it was agreed; that it ſhould be negociated, at 
p. 354, Kc. Mechlin, between Margaret of Auſtria governeſs 


of the Netherlands, authoriſed by thè Emperor her 
father, and the embaſſadors of England. (1), and 
that afterwards it ſhould be approved and ratified 
by the Pope, the, Emperor and Ferdinand. This 
was another ſnare laid for Henry, which he perceiv- 
ed not *till it was too late to avoid it. Tho! Fer- 
dinand was then juſt on concluding the truce with 
Lewis XII, he nevertheleſs made himſelf one of 
the principal parties in this league, repugnant as 1t 
was to the truce, The ſubſtance of the new league, 
concluded at Mechlin the fifth of April, about the 
ſame time the truce was ſigned at Orthez, was as 
follows : 

I. That, within thirty days after the date of 
this treaty, each of the confederates ſhould pro- 
claim war with the King of France, and within 
two months invade him, viz. the ay in Pro- 
vence or Dauphine ; the Emperor in ſome place 


The terms of 


the league. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 


Guienne, or Languedoc ; the King of England 
in Guienne, Normandy, or Picardy; and 
their armics ſhould be ſtrong and well provided 
With all requifites LA | 

IT. « That the Emperor (it he had not yet done 
it) ſhould revoke all his proceedings in favor of 
the council of Piſa.” This demonſtrates how 
little Henry, or his plenipotentiaries knew of what 
paſſed at Rome, ſince it was now three months, or 
more that the Emperor had abandoned that 
council, | 

III. That the Pope ſhould thunder his cenſures 
« againſt all the oppoſers of this league, and abettors 
ot the contrary party. | 
IV. * That, towards the expenſes of this war, 
the King of England ſhould give the Emperor 
a hundred thouſand gold crowns at three pay- 
ments; thirty-five thouſand preſently after de- 
claration of the war, a like ſum when the war 
was commenced, . and thirty thouſand within 
three months after. 7 
V. That the Emperor's meaning was not to 
enter into this league as guardian to Charles his 
« grandſon. | | | 
VI. “ That the Emperor and King of England 
« ſhould ratify the treaty within a month, and the 
Pope and King of Aragon within two months; 
with this expreſs declaration that, in caſe the 
*+ Pope and King of Aragon ſhould not ratify the 
*« treaty by the time appointed, it ſhould however 
be in force between the Emperor and King of 
* England. | | | 

VII. Laſtly ; the confederates renounced all 
** Exceptions whatever, and particularly that which 
** Might. be made to another's ſtipulating for 


« them,” 


cc 


out of Italy; the King of Aragon in Bearn, | 


Never perhaps was ſeen more inſincerity than in Henry 
this whole negociation, ſince, of all the confe- VIII. 
derates, Henry alone intended to keep his word. Ax' 1512, 
Leo X ratified not the treaty ; Ferdinand, as wil! 
be ſeen preſently, difowned his embaſſador ; as for 
the Emperor, he received Henry's money without 
concerning himſelf to perform his ingagements. 

Thus Henry was the conſtant dupe of theſe Princes, 
who were for him ſomewhat too politic. 

The treaty being brought to London, Don Luis Ferdinand's 
Carroz de Villaragud, Ferdinand's embaſſador, ap- embaſſador 
proved and ratified it by letters 8 dated April at London 
eighteen, He declared in theſe letters, that tho? he eee . 
had a ſufficient power from the King his maſter to league of 
conclude the league with the plenipotentiaries of the Mechlin. 
confederate Princes, he had not been able, for Rym. Fad. 
certain weighty reaſons, to be preſent at the ſigning l. XIII. 
at Mechlin : but being very fure, the treaty con- P 35* 
tained only what was agreeable to the King his 
| maſter, who deſired nothing more earneſtly than 
its execution, he approved and ratified, in the ſaid 
King's name, all the articles of the treaty ; and to 
remove all occaſion of diſputing the validity of his 
confirming it, he inſerted the treaty word for word, 
in his letters of ratification, and concluded it again 
with the earl of Surrey, the King of England's 
commiſſioner, by virtue of a full power ſent him 
for that purpoſe. Afrerwards, the twenty-fitth of p. 363. 
the ſame month, he ſwore to a ſtrict obſervance of 
the articles, on the ſouls of Ferdinand King of 
Aragon, and Juana Queen of Caſtile, It is uncer- 

' tain whether the embaſſador was himſelf deceived, 

or whether, knowing it, he voluntarily contributed 

to impoſe on Henry. All can be ſaid is, that the 

great precautions taken to hinder his being ſuſpected 

of inſincerity, are not very common with thoſe who 

deſign to act upon the ſquare. | 

It muſt doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that a Henry is im- 
Pope, an Emperor, and a King of Spain ſhould poſed upon. 
thus combine to lay ſuch a fnare tor a young Prince 

of twenty-one years of age, and who was even ſon- 

in-law to one of them: and yet it is ſcarce to be 

doubted that the league concluded at Mechlin, in 

the Pope's and the King of Aragon's embaſſadors 
abſenſe, was thus projected to intangle Henry, un- 
der color of keeping it more ſecret. They fuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that Henry, relying on the diverſions 
his pretended allies would make in Guienne, Bearn, 
Provence, Dauphine and Burgundy, flattered him- 
ſelf that he might eaſily extend his conqueſts in 
Picardy. To that end, he made extraordinary 
preparations by ſea and land, which put him to a 
vaſt expenſe : but while we leave him imployed in 
preparing for the inſuing campain, it is requiſite we 
touch on what was tranſacting in Italy. 

The Venetians, not able to obtain a peace from League he- 
Maximilian, who pretended to ſubje& them to tween Lewis 
moſt unreaſonable terms, ſollicited afreſh the nego- 3 _ 
| ciation they had commenced with France. On the Alezerai. 
other hand, Lewis XII, to whom time was pre- P. Daniel. 
cious, readily accepted their propoſals. Thus the e 
league between that Monarch and the Venetians was 
quickly concluded (2), on the ſame foot as that of 
the year 1498. This was tranſacted by Andrea Guicciard, 
Gritti who, being then priſoner in France, was 
commiſſioned to conclude it in the ſenate's name. 

Preſently after, he was releaſed, as well as Alviano, 
who, returning to Venice, was appointed general 
of the republic's forces. 

When Lewis XII had concluded his treaty with Lewis ſends 
the Venetians, he ordered his troops to march into Trimouille 
Italy, where they arrived in June. As, by the with an army 


treaty of truce concluded at Orthez, Henry was 8 


Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XIII. 


p. 364. 
Hall. 


allowed two months to ſend his pretended ratifica- P. Daniel. 


Richard Wyngfield. Kymer's Fœd. Vol. XIII. p. 354. 
(2) At Blois, £ 78 


March 14. F. Daniel, Vol. VII. p. 305. 


£4 Which were fir Edward Poynings N of the houſhold, John Young maker of the rolls, fir Thomas Boleyn, and 
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tion, and, as that term was not yet expired, very 
0 f. 1 probably Lewis ſtill flattered himſelf that 1 
An? 1513. would perform what the King of Aragon r 
| promiſed for him; otherwiſe doubtleſs he woul 
not have ſent his beſt troops into Italy. Mean 
while, the preparations which were continuing n 
England, and the hoſtilities already begun at ſea 
fince April, between the French and Engliſh, ſhould 
have convinced him that Ferdinand had deceived 
him. However this be, the French army, com- 
manded by La Trimouille, being arrived on the 
borders of the Milaneſe, Maximilian Sforza quited 
his capital, and retired among the Swiſſers, who 
were, to the number of ſeven or eight thouſand, at 


Como and Novara, where they expected ſupplies 


ek from Swiſſerland. | 
Ferdinand's 


On the approach of the French, Ramon de Car- 
_—_— dona, who wi ſtill in Lombardy with the Spaniſh 


army, retired without making the leaſt motion to 
aſſiſt the duke of Milan, tho' Italy was not included 
in the truce of Orthez. To all appearance, Fer- 
dinand was not diſpleaſed that the French ſhould 
make ſome progreſs in the Milaneſe, to keep them 
imployed there, while Henry carried war into 
Picardy: at leaſt, any other reaſon of his general's 
Sforza loſes all conduct can ſcarce be imagined. The duke of 
the Milaneſe Milan, having no other forces but the Swiſſers to 
| except -Como oppoſe to the French, Milan and all the other 
_ 9 ara. towns of that duchy, except Como and Novara, 
ere ſubmited to La Trimouille without offering the leaſt 
reſiſtance, while the Swiſſers, who were not ſtrong 
enough to take the field, remained immured within 
the walls of thoſe two places. While the French 
were making theſe conqueſts, Alviano took for 
the Venetians Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and 
finally Cremona, after a fruitleſs attempt to poſſeſs 

himſelf of Verona by treachery. 


ex re- About this time, the faction of the Adorni, who 
i Sn in Genoua ſided with France, found means to be- 
Guicciard. come ſuperior, and put the city again under Lewis's 


obedience. © 6: 
La Trimouille Lewis XII was now in poſſeſſion of the whole 
repulſed by Milaneſe, Como and Novara only excepted. La 
the Swiſersat Tr; mouille, knowing the Swiſſers expected a ſtrong 
Novara. reinforcement from their own country, thought he 
ſhould make haſte and beſiege Navara, before the 
arrival of theſe troops. He marched therefore to 
the town, and, in expectation of ſpeedily car- 
rying it, made a furious attack: but whatever bra- 
very the French ſhewed on this occaſion, they were 
_ repulſed with very conſiderable loſs, which even 
. obliged the general to retire to Riotta, a village 
The French about two miles from Novara. Mean while, the 
army defeated Swiſſers, proud of repulſing ſuch a terrible aflault, 
Tag and begining; to contemn the French, before whom 
they had not yet dared to appear in the field, ſud- 
g den'y reſolved to fally from Novara, and fall o- 
the enemy in their camp. This reſolution was im- 
mediately executed, to the great aſtoniſhment of the 
- - French, who, unable to reſiſt this unexpected attack, 
The French were intirely routed: but this was not all. Their 
retire home. conſternation after their defeat was ſo great, that 
they thought their only ſafery conſiſted in repaſſing 
the mountains, and returning to France with all 
Genoua loſt; Poſſible diligence. The news of their flight reach- 
ing Genoua, the Adorni quitted the city to the Fre- 
goſi their competitors, who choſe * * Octavi- 
and Sforza ano Fregoſi, head of their family and faction. Thus, 
r to within a month's ſpace, Lewis XII got and loſt 
Kan. © Genoua and Milan, and Maximilian Storza, who 
had been expeled his duchy, again took poſſeſſion. 
But it was the latter end of the year before he re- 
covered the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, held by 

the French and Venetians. 


Alviano re. This revolution in the King of France's affairs 
_ occaſioned much the fame to thoſe of the Venetians. 


Alviano, their general, no ſooner heard of the 


\ 


| 
| 


: 


| 


q 
y 


| 


French army's misfortune, but he haſtily retired HENRY 
into the territories of Venice, and beſieged Verona: VIII. 


but Ramon de Cardona, who had affected a fort An* 1513. 


of neutrality while the French were in the Milaneſe, w=w=—w 
knowing they were out of Italy, turned his forces | 
againſt Alviano. He not only conſtrained him to He is defeated 
raiſe the ſiege of Verona, but even, purſuing him by the 
from place to place, obtained over him a ſignal Spaniards. 


victory, which obliged the Venetians to refer their 2 3 
differences to the Pope, tho' he had declared againſt pam maden 


them by aſſiſting the Emperor. The neceſlity of 1 Oey 


their affairs compeled them to take that ſtep in 
order to gain time. They had loſt all their towns 
in the Milaneſe, and their own country had been 
horribly ravaged by the Spaniſh troops, even with- 
in ſight of Venice. | | 

hile theſe matters paſſed in Italy, Henry was 
preparing to conduct into France a numerous army: 
but before I treat on the ſucceſs of his firſt cam- 
pain, it will not be amiſs briefly to obſerve what 
occurred at his own court, as * not unworthy a 
few moments notice. Thomas Wolſey had been wolſey made 
introduced to court by the biſhop of Wincheſter. prime mini- 
Preſently after, he was made privy- counſellor, and ſter. 
as ſuch had opportunity to make himſelf better Cavendiſh. 
known to the King, and gain his eſteem, as well by Burnet. 
his own qualifications, as by the intereſt of the pol. Virg. 
biſhop his benefactor, who ceaſed not ingaging Stow. 
Henry to admire the ſtrength of his genius, and 
obſerve his fitneſs for grand and weighty affairs. 
Wolſey, on his part, neglected not what he judged 
capable of increaſing the King's good opinion of him. 
To a moſt indefatigable application, and extreme 
diligence in all affairs wherewith he was charged, 
he added a blind condeſcenſion for all his maſter's 


paſſions. The King was highly pleaſed to ſee in 


is court and council a churchman leſs rigid and 
ſcrupulous than the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
the old biſhop of Wincheſter. Wolſey danced, 
ſang, laughed, and gamboled with ſuch of the 
young courtiers as were molt in favor; and, if 
Polydore Virgil, who neither did nor had reaſon to 
love him, is to be credited, he carried his com- 
plaiſance ſo far as to lend the King his houſe for his 
moſt ſecret pleaſures. However this be, his con- 
deſcenfion, joined to his talents for buſineſs, and a 
paſſable knowledge in theology which he, as well 
as the King, had acquired by reading the works of 
Thomas Aquinas, ſoon gave him much advantage 
over all the other courtiers. When he found him- 
ſelf well eſtabliſhed, he made it is particular buſineſs 
to inform the King of his errors ſince his acceſſion 
to the throne, and how his youth had been abuſed. 
By this method he gradually inſinuated to him 
chat he was ill ſerved, and wanted miniſters of ca- 
pacity to eaſe him in the adminiſtration of his moſt 
important affairs, and of ſhewing him the con- 
{-quences. In a word, he ſo managed, that he 
became himſelf that miniſter which he adviſed the 
King to ſeek, and by degrees was intruſted with 
the care and conduct of the King's principal affairs. 
His credit rendered him haughty, proud, inſolent 
and ungrateful to his old friends: in a word, he was 
taxed with all the failings of this nature which fa- 
vorites are uſually charged with, and which indeed 
few favorites can avoid. Wolſey, like moſt others, 


grew exceſſively odious, chiefly becauſe his councils 


were always ſelf. intereſted, which the event diſ- 
covered to all but the King, who was blind in 
that reſpect. His favor and credit cauſed the 
greateſt Potentates of Europe to ſtrive with emula- 
tion to gain him to their intereſts, and glory, at 
leaſt outwardly, in being of the number of his 
friends. The reaſon is becauſe, during this reign, 
the affairs of Europe were in ſuch a ſitũation, that 
England was capable of mating the balance incline 
to the ſide ſhe eſpouſed. Wolſey knew how to im- 

prove 
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HEN R 
3 VIII. 

AN' 1513. 
0 


Hall. 
Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
Herbert. 


Sea fight 
wherein ad- 


miral Howard 
235 loſt. | 


Hall. 
Stow. 


prove Age, 
and moſt powerful ſubject the world ever ſaw 3 but 
labored not with the ſame ardor for his maſter's 
honor as for his own intereſt. After he was de- 
clared prime miniſter he managed, during the ſpace 
of ſeventeen years, all the King's aflairs, both 
foreign and domeſtic (1). EL 

Before Henry was ready to paſs into France, the 
war was already begun at ſea. In April, admiral 
Howard had put to ſea with thirty-two ſhips of 
war (2), while the French fleet remained at Breſt, 
expecting ſix gallies, which Pregent (3) was to con- 
duct from Marſecilles. The Engliſh admiral ap- 
proaching Breſt, determined on attacking the French 
ſhips as they lay at anchor: but on intelligence of 
Pregent's arrival at Conquet, he failed that way to 


attempt taking the ſix gallies, and attacked them 


with great bravery : bur, during the ingagement, 
his ſhip being grappled with Pregent's galley, he 
eben! it {word in hand, and there cauſed great 
confulion 3 when, ſoon after, the galley being un- 
happily diſingaged, he was left amidſt his enemies 
with very few 3 and, being unknown, was 
knocked over-board with half-pikes. The loſs of 
the admiral occaſioned ſuch a conſternation in the 
Engliſh fleet, that they durſt not continue the fight. 
This news arriving at court, the King confered the 
office of lord admiral on Thomas Howard, the de- 
ceaſed's brother. Mean while, as the French fleet, 


by receiving a ſtrong reinforcement, was become 


Henry pre- 
pares to paſs 
into France. 
Hall. 


He gets intel- 
ligence of 
Ferdinand's 
one year's 
truce with 
France. 
Herbert. 


Ferdinand 
Hl diſowns his 
embaſſador. 
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ſuperior to that of their enemies, the Engliſh re- 
turned to ſome of their own ports, expecting the 
new admiral arrival. The French, incouraged by 
the retreat of the Engliſh, failed to the coaſt of 
England, and even made a deſcent in Suſſex, and 
carried off ſome booty. 

During this, Henry was preparing to carry war 
into France, tho? none of his pretended allies had 
yet made the leaſt ſtep towards performing the 
treaty of Mechlin. 
treaty, and nothing was farther from his thoughts 
than ſending his forces into Provence or Dauphine. 
The Emperor began to ſeek excuſes not to enter 
Burgundy with an army, tho' that was what he had 
poſitively promiſed. As for the King of Aragon, 
he had not only concealed from Henry his one year's 
truce with France, but was even trying to amuſe 
him with the hopes of his being inſtantly going to 
make a powerful diverſion in Guienne : he ſo arttully 
acted his part, that it was June before Henry was 
fully informed of the truce of Orthez. Inſenſed at 
ſuch fraudulent dealings, he diſpatched an embaſſy 
to the King his father-in-law, to upbraid him with 
breach of faith, and ſummon him to execute the 
treaty of Mechlin, or rather that ſigned by his em- 
baſſador in his name at London : —— Ferdi- 
nand, ſeeing he could no longer wear the maſk, diſ- 
owned his embaſſador, and ſaid, he had exceeded 
his inſtructions. He however acknowledged that 
he had concluded, with Lewis XII, a truce 
for one year, being forced to it by the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs, but promiſed to do wonders 
when it was expired, and adviſed his ſon-in-law to 


* 


this advantage, to render himſelf the richeſt 


— 


accept of the truce, that they might afterwards H E NR 
unite their forces and jointly attack the common VIII. 
enemy: but Henry could rely no longer on pro- Ax' 1513. 
miſes. Thus, by the artifices of the Pope, tb 
Emperor and Ferdinand, he ſaw himſelf ingaged to 
carry war alone into the enemy's country, which 
was to have been invaded in four different quarters. 
He was not convinced of their inſincerity till it was 
almoſt too late to recede, the greateſt part of his 
army having already paſſed the fea, and juſt enter- 
ing upon action. Luckily for him, Lewis XII, 
deceived by the treaty of truce concluded at Orthez, 
had already ſent away to Italy the beſt of his troops, 
imagining Henry would accept of the truce con- 
formably to the King of Aragon's ingagement. 

Not long after, Henry received a letter from the 
Emperor, wherein, with many excuſes, he inti— 
mated, that it was impoſſible for him this year to 
lead an army into Burgundy; but that, next year, 
he would punctually perform his ingagement. Mean 
while, to demonſtrate that he deſigned not to for- 
ſake him, he offered to ſerve as volunteer in his 
army. Thus, of the four allies who were to act at 
once againſt France, Henry alone was charged with 
the whole burden of this war. Edward IV, his 
grandfather, had been formerly in much the ſame 
caie, and deemed it not any diſhonor to ſtrike up a 
a haſty peace with Lewis XI, when diſappointed by 
his allies. Had Henry followed his example, he 
would have terribly imbaraſſed thoſe by whom he 
was deceived 3 but, thirſting for renown, woul4 „ 
ſhew he wanted them not. He had fo relied on the He paſſes his 
ſincerity of his allies that, tho” the treaty of Mech- army over to 
lin was not to be ratified by the Pope and the King Calais 


of Aragon *till the fifth of June, he had cauſed che -—— kn 
beſt part of his army to paſs over to Calais in the Stow. 


middle of May. It is evident, the ratification of 
the treaty of Mechlin had been fo long retarded only 


The Emperor 
brealzs his 
Word with 
Henry. 
Herbert. 


to ingage Henry beyond a poſſibility of receding. 
Leo X had not ratified the | 


Before the departure of the firſt troaps (4) Henry he earl of 


cauſed to be beheaded the earl of Suflolk, priſoner Suffolk be- 


in the tower ever ſince the reign of Henry VII, who headed. 
had poſitively promiſed Philip I, King of Caſtile, — 

to ſpare the life of that nobleman: but, according Herbert. 
to appearance, he gave the Prince his ſon orders Du Bellay. 
like thoſe given by King David to Solomon his 
ſucceſſor with reſpect to Joab. The hiſtorians have 
attempted penetrating into Henry's motive for taking 

the life of this earl, at ſuch a juncture, who was not 


1n condition to hurt him : but they have not ad- 


vanced any thing ſatis factory (5). 


The two bodies of troops tranſported to Calais The Engliſh 
departed thence the ſeventeenth of June under bcliege Te. 
command of the ear] of Shrewſbury (6), and lord eden 


- | Rym. Fed. 
Herbert in order to march to Terouenne, to N 3 | 
which they laid ſiege : but the King departed not p. 367, 452. 


from England *till the thirtieth of the ſame month, Ib. p. 370. 
having conſtituted Queen Catherine regent. He Hall. Stow. 
arrived the ſame day at Calais, being attended b 3 
Thomas Wolſey his prime miniſter, Charles Bran- * 
don another favorite lately made viſcount L'Iſle, 

with many others of the nobility (7). While the 

troops continued the ſiege of Terouenne, he re- 


(1) In the preſent war, the King committed to him the direction of the ſupplies and proviſions to be made for the army ; the 
glet. The victualling of his army was not, without a farcaſm to his birth, re- 


advantages whereof Wolſey took care not to ne 
commended to Wolſey, ſays lord Herbert, p. 15. 


(2) Hall and lord Herbert, fol. 22, and p. 13. ſay, forty two. 


(3) Called by our hiſtorians, prior John. 


(5) The chief reaſon, as lord Herbert and others ſay, was for fear, in caſe of the King's death in France, the peo 


(4) April 30. Stow, p. 491. | 
ple being 


peo 
well- affected to the houſe of York, ſhould take him out of the tower and make him King. Edmund de la Pole was fon of John 


de la Pole duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth ſiſter of Edward IV: but this reaſon ſeems weak, fince 
the King's ſiſter, was the undoubted heir of the houſe of York, in caſe the King died without iffue. 
Richard his younger brother commanded fix thouſand French at the ſiege of Terouenne, 


brother's death. Dugd. Bar. Vol. II. 
(6) George Talbot high ſteward o 
Rymer's Feed. Vol. XIII. p. 372. Stow, p. 491 
(7) The King divided his own forces into three 
Charles Brando 


earl of Eſſex was lieutenant general of the 
Vol. II. 


. 190. Hall, fol. 26. 


Margaret Queen of Scotland, 
The French writers fay; 
which ſome have thought haſtened his 


the King's houſhold. This body conſiſted of above eight thouſand; Herbert, p. 15. 


bodies. The vanguard, conſiſting of three thouſand men, was commanded by 
n, viſcount Liſle; the right wing by fir Richard Carew, and the left by Thomas lord Darcy; Henry Bourehier 


ſpears, and fir John _ commanded the horſe. Edward Stafford duke of . 
am; 
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Ursa y mained at Calais with a body of nige thouſand Men, 

VIII. ready to march on the firit occation. At ng 
Av 1512. having certain advice that the duke of Longu: ' f 
Ves approaching to relieve the town, he haftenc« 
[lnry comes from Calais to the ſiege, where he arrived the fourth 
to the "Be. of Auguſt. On the ninth, the Iemperor came and 
ee confered with him between Aire and 1 + 
Engliſh army. three days after repaired to the camp and ferved at 


Hall. volunteer under the King, ſcrupling not to FeceIVe d 
Stow. hundred crowns a day for his pay. By this mark 
Herbert. tem, and the imaginary honor he cid the Ring, 
his mcaning was to make amends for his breach of 
faith, and the hundred thoufand crowns he hac 
handled for an expedition towards which he never 
dreamed of advancing one ſtep. | 
The battle Mean time, the duke of Longneville, who com- 
of Spurs. manded the French army, approaching Terouenne, 
en Henry paſſed the Lys with the grcateſt part of his 
8 troops, in order to meet him. The two armies 
Aug, 16. Ingaged, but not long; for the hgat was ſcarcely 
begun, when the French, by what accident is un- 
known, ran away in confuſion without any poſhbi- 
lity of their being rallied : but the principal offi- 
cers choſe rather to be taken priſoners than follow 
ſo diſhonorable an example. The duke of Lon- 
gueville was of the number, with chevalier Bayard, 
La Fayette, Buſſi PAmboiſe, and ſome others of 
the greateſt diſtinction. This battle, if ſuch a rout 
may be ſo termed, was called, The battle of Gui- 
negaſte, and, by ſome, The battle of Spurs, be- 
cauſe the French made more uſe of their ſpurs than 
than their ſwords. While the two armies were in 
view, before the ingagement, a body of French 
attempted to introduce a convoy of proviſions into 
the town, but were repulled by lord Herbert, who 
Terouenne Was left to guard the trenches. After the battle 
ſurrenders. the beſieged, deſpairing of relief, ſurrendered the 
— city the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, and King Hen- 
tow. 


ry, accompanied by the Emperor, entered on the 
twenty-fourth, | | 

It ſeemed to be Henry's deſtiny to be always the 
Emperor's dupe. After taking Terouenne, Maxi- 
milian, who had only ſerved at the ſiege as volun- 


Henry gives 
the place to 
the Emperor, 
who razes It. 


nay, which lies at ſome diftance from Calais, was 


hoſiege Tournay; whether he heard the place was HREN 
ill provi led, or the Emperor's intrigues had again VIII. 


iafluencel his council: for, the conqueſt of Tour- Ax' 1512. 


Corry mind 


* 


much leſs advantageous to Henry than to the arch- 
duke. Charles, whoſe dominions it ſecured 3 where- 
a; Boulogne would doubtl-ls have been abundantly 


more convenient for Henry by reaſon of the ncigh- 


borhood of Calais. Nevertheleſs the ſiege of Tour— 
nay was reſolved ; probably, becauſe the Emperor 
hoped King Henry would give kim that place as he 
nad done J'erouenne: but he found againſt him jn- 
t reſts even ſtronger than thoſe of the King him- 
el, which oppoſed his deſigns. 

While preparations were making for the ſiege, Henry viſits 
Henry paid a vifit to Margaret, governeſs of the Margaret of 
Netherlands, then at Liſle, and with her conti- Autiria 
nued two days; when he returned to his army, Hall. 
which was marching to Tournay (2): but the Em- ——_ 
peror left him on tome diſguſt, the ſubject whereof 
is unknown. Next day, the fifteenth of Septem- Tournay 
ber, the army arrived before Torrnay, which held taken. 
out but ſeven or eight days (3). Henry entered che Rym. Fad, 
city on the twenty- fourth, a month after his entry in- Vol. XIII. 
to Terouenne. By the capitulatior, the inhabitants Bas 
were to injoy their ancient privileges, on paying to 8 
Henry a ſinall annual acknowledgment of four thon- Han 
{1nd livres Tournois, for ten years only (4). 

After the reduction of Tournay, the King call- 
ing a council of war, it was debated, whether it Tourhay. 
was proper to keep the place, which ſeemed di. Herbert. 
cult, on account of its diſtance from Calais: but 
after a long debate a reſolution was taken to lep 
it, and leave for governor ſir Edward Po, nils, 
with a ſtrong gariſon. The contrariety of the two 
determinations, with reſpect to Terouenne and 
Tournay will perhaps appear ſtrange. The firſt of 
theſe places, Which was neareſt Calais, and ſccured 
the road from Calais to Tournay, was demoliſhed. 

The ſecond, which could not without great diffi- 

culty be relieved, was deemed neceſſary to be re- 

rained, This contrariety could proceed only from 

the great credit of Wolſey, who influenced the 

council as he pleaſed. He had caſt his eyes on the 
biſhoprick of Tournay, as a morſel very mach 
luiting his palate, whereas, in compariſon thercot, 

that of Terouenne was nothing: and accordingly, 

he afterwards found means to obtain the admini- 

nitration of this ſee, under color, that the biſhop 

refuſed to ſwear fealty to the King. This is tae 

true reaſon why it was reſolved to keep Tournay, 

and poſſibly of undertaking the ſiege (5). 

Ihe day ſucceeding Henry's entry into Tournay, Are, 
Princeſs Margaret dowager ducheſs of Savoy, and 9, a 
the archduke Charles her nephew, came to congra- viſt Henry 
tulate him on his new conqueſt. During the whole at Tournay. | 
fortnight they remained with him, he took care to Hall. 
entertain them with all ſorts of diverſions, as juſts, eee 
turnaments, running at the ring, balls, maſquerades, DOM 
and the like. Mean while, amidſt all theſe feſtivi- 


Henry keeps 
} 


ties, the miniſters of the two courts commenced a. 
treaty, which was concluded a few days after. 


Hall tcer, found means to have the place delivered to 

"IR him, and immediately ordered it to be demoliſhed. 

Herbert. It is not eaſy to conceive what induced Henry to 

Hollingſu. this condeſcenſion: all can be conjectured is, that 
there was perhaps in the capitulation ſome article 
againſt razing the place, but that, altering his 
mind, he was willing to ſave his honor by deliver- 
ing it to the Emperor, Even were this the caſe, 
there would be no leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed at his 
conduct in this particular. It is ealy to compre- 
hend it was very advantageous to Charles of Au— 
{tria, grandſon of Maximilian, that Terouenne be- 
longed neither to the French nor the Engliſh : but 
what intereſt could Henry have to loſe fo many 
men, and ſo much time, to reduce a place in order 
to have it razed in favor of Maximilian, who had 
not merited ſuch condeſcenſion (1) ? 

Siege of As the ſeaſon was-not yet very far advanced, 

Journ. Henry determined, before the campain ended, to 

Mezerai. 

Flall. | — 

Stow. 

Herbert. 

Hollingſh, 


eleven thouſand three hundred men. Stow, p. 491. 


(1) Ut bordered, it ſcems, upon his territories, which had been much 
intreaty, it was razed, except only the cathedral and religious houſes : 
ſeem ſtrange, ſince it colt ſo much, as Guicciardin doubts not to call it, 

(2) The King, about a mile or two from Liſle, loſt himſelf in a 


way to turn, 'till a viualler coming by chance from his army, 


ham, with ſix hundred men, was on the King's left hand; and on the right, fir Edward Poynings with the ſame number. 
George Nevil, lard Abergavenny, followed with eight hundred men; and fir William Compton, 
ot Wincheiter, and of Wolſey, which amounted to eight hundred men, 


1, with the retinue of Fox biſhop 
brought up the rear. The King's forces were in all 


infeſted by irruptions from thence, and therefore by his 
but the French repaired it ſoon after. This could not but 

Intollerable and infinite expenſe. Herbert, p. 16. 
great miſt, neither could he nor any of his train reſolve which 


both informed him where his army lay, and conducted him thi- 


ther, to the great joy of them all. Herbert, p. 16. Hall, fol. 35. 
(3) Though the gates bore this inſcription, Thou haſt never loſt thy virginity. Hall, fol. 44. 


(4) And preſent payment of fifty thouſand crowns de ſoleil (or ten thouſand pounds ſterling. Hall, fol. 
dercd to the King by the name of Roy Tres- Chreſtien [Moſt Chriſti : 
(5) Woltey repretented to the King, that it was fit 'I'ournay ſhould 
(in his Commentaries) acknowledges he no where met with ſo brave a reſiſtance. 


oppolition before he could obtain the poſſeſſion of this biſhoprick. Herbert, 


) The city ſurren- 
an King ] Herbert, p. 17. 10 ; * | 
be kept as a trophy of his victories, and the rather as C:efar 
However, it coſt Wolſey no ſmall trouble and 


p. 17. Strype's Mem. Eccl. Henry VIII. p. 15. * 
Margaret 
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IE NN V. 


VIII. 


AN 1613. 


Henry re- 

turns their 
viſit. 

New treaty 
at Liſle. 


Rym. Feed. 


Vol. X11L. 
P. 379- 


October 15. 


Herbert. 


Remark on 


this treaty. 


Ferdinand 


propoſes to 
Henry a new 


league. 


Henry re- 
turns to 
England. 
Herbert, 
Hall. -- 
Stow. 


Margaret and Charles being ret ned to Liſle, 
Henry repaid their viſit, and was received with all 
imaginable roſpect and courteſy. Some days after, 
on the fifteenth of October, they ligrel a treaty, 
importing; ; | 

b I. That tho! Henry had bound himſelf not to 

« repaſs into England "Lil the war was ended, he 
« ſhould however have liberty to return thither 
with his army. 
« II. That, during winter, the Emperor ſhould 
« keep in Artois and Hainault a body of four 
« thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot, for the 
defenſe as well of Tournay and the Tournaiſis, as 
of the archduke's dominions. 

III. That, for the maintenance of theſe troops, 
« Henry ſhould pay the Emperor two hundred 
« thouſand crowns at ſeveral payments. 

« IV. That, before the firſt of June in the in- 


La 


c 


La 


A 


C 


La 


« 


Lad 


* 


« ſuing year, Henry ſhould carry war into Gui- 


« enne, Normandy, or Picardy, and the Emperor 


into ſome other | oh of France. 


« V. That, before the fifteenth of May, the 
« Emperor, the ducheſs Margaret, the archduke 
« Charles, the King of England, Queen Cathe- 
<« rine, and Princeſs Mary, ſhould meet all toge- 
ce ther at Calais to celebrate the archduke's mar- 
« riage with Princeſs Mary, purſuant to the treaty 
& concluded between the Emperor and the late 
« King Henry VII.“ 

Whatever was to be done, Henry muſt always 
find money: Maximilian had already received a 
hundred thouſand gold crowns, without having per- 
formed any part of what he was ingaged to by the 
treaty of Mechlin, and found means to procure two 


| hundred thouſand more by the preſent treaty, be- 


fide the advantage of razing Terouenne, which ve- 
ry much annoyed his grandſon the archduke's do- 
minions : nay, it is very probable, the diſguſt which 


made him quit the King's army proceeded from his 


not being able to prevail on Henry to promiſe him 
Tournay alſo when taken. This manifeſtly ſhews, 
he regarded Henry as a novice, very proper to be 
drawn into any kind of ſnare. Certainly Henry's 
many falſe ſteps in the begining of his reign can 


only be excuſed by his little knowledge of the cha- 


racter of the Princes with whom he treated. 

Ic is not to be queſtioned that the King of Ara- 
gon was of a like ſentiment concerning Henry his 
ſon in-law. Notwithſtanding the ill turn he had 
done him laſt year, he had ſtill the aſſurance to 
ſend him an embaſſador at Liſle to propoſe a new 
league; as if his faith and ſincerity had been more 
to be depended on than a few months before: but 
it appears not that Henry was then diſpoſed to rely 
on his promiſes. & | 

Henry departed Lifle the ſeventeenth of Octo- 
ber, and on the twenty fourth arrived at his palace 
at Richmond, after a glorious campain. I call it 
glorious, provided the ſucceſs of his arms only be 
conſidered : but, in another reſpect, it was not very 
honorable, ſince he had been the dupe of the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the King of Aragon, who had 
thrown upon him the whole burden of a war which 
ſhould: have been common to all the four. It is 
true, he had taken Terouenne and Tournay : but 
the firſt of theſe places being given to the Emperor, 
and razed, was to him of no benefit. As for Tour- 
nay, he never reaped any conſiderable advantage 
from it, by reaſon of its diſtance from Calais. 
Wolſey was thereby the ſole gainer, the biſhoprick 
of that city, which he at length obtained, together 


with the abby of St. Amand, being of a much 


greater revenue than what the King himſelf re- Henry 

ceived from Tournay and its territory. VIII. 
The ill ſucceſs of the Italian campain had redu- Ax' 1513. 

ced Lewis XII's affairs to a very indifferent por 

ſture, and loſing the battle of Guinegaſte, with the The Swiſſers 

capture of Terouenne and Tournay, had utterly 3 925 

diſconcerted them. But this was a trifle in compa- 13 

riſon of the danger France was in by a Swiſs inva- Guicciard. 

ſton, after the French were expeled the Milaneſe. P. Daniel. 

The warlike Swiſſers, excited againſt Lewis by the 

Pope and Emperor, not contented with their ad— 

vantages over him in Italy, reſolved to attack him 

in his own realm. The occaſion was favorable, by 

reaſon of the ſeveral above-ſpeciftied junctures: 

wheretore, to improve this opportunity, the Swit- 

ſers levied fifteen thouſand men (1), to whom 

Maximilian joined the whole nobility of Franche- 

Comte, and ſome German cavalry, under conduct of l 

Ulrick duke of Wirtemberg. This army entering They beſiege 

the duchy of Burgundy, incamped before Dijon, D jon. 

where La Trimouille, lately returned from Ialy, 

had ſhut himſelf up with fome troops (2); but 

that place was ſo weak that there was no likcli- 

hood of its preſervation. Nevertheleſs he defend- 

ed ir {ix weeks: bur finally perceiving that, by the 

loſs of Dijon, not only Burgundy but the whole - 

French monarchy would be in the utmoſt da ger, 

he judged it his duty to prevent it without waiting 

the King's orders, which might come too late. By x primate 

a capitulation with the Swiſſers, he bound himſeit wear, without 

to pay them four hundred thouſand crowas (3), Ot his overcign's 

which he paid down twenty thouſand, and, in th arzt sen. 

King's name, promiſed that he would deſiſt from ll. eee 

his pretenſions to the duchy of Milan. The Swſ ze 

ſers, pleaſed with their expedition,“ retir:d into 

their own country, carrying with them four hoſta— 


ges, who found means to eſcape when they under- 


itood Lewis refuſed ratifying the capitul. in. 

Lewis XII, finding himſelf attacked from ſo Lewis makes 
many quarters, and not doubting that the Pope and 2 peace with. | 
King of Aragon procured him all theſe ttoubles, at e Pope: 
length determined on accommo dating matte: s wich ee 

* > . a : : ZCrat. 
the Pontif : which accommodation might the more Nerbert. 
eaſily be effected, by reaſon Leo X had not, like 
Julius II, any perſonal prejudice againſt him. 
Since the French were out of Italy, he had no- 
thing to demand of King Lewis but diſſolving the 
council of Piſa, without which indeed he could not 
conſent to a pacification, The council was fo 
dwindled that Lewis, in abandoning it, made his 
Holineſs no very great facrifice. It is true, the ſub- 
miting in a point he had hitherto openly maintained 
ſeemed ſomewhat diſhonorable : but as the Pita 
council had been properly ſummoned againſt Ju- 
lus II, he thought he might without reproach yield 
to another Pope. Howſoever all this was, Lewis, 
perceiving that, by his reconciliation with Leo X, 
he ſhould take from the Kings of England and 
Aragon the pretext they uled to make war upon 
him, was at length induced to renounce his council, 
and acknowledge that of Lateran. This renuncia- 
tion was ſolemnly made in the tenth ſeſſion, held 
towards the cloſe of December. 

Leo X, in the begining of his pontificate, wrote ne Pa an. 
to Henry, as to all the reſt of the Princes, earneſtly ports Henry 
exhorting him to peace. Such was the language it to peace. 
behoved him to ule at firſt in order to diſcharge the Rym. Feed. 
duty of the common father of Chriſtians. Henry, Vol. XIII. 
who ſaw plainly, and was afterwards ſtill more LITE. 6 
fully convinced, that this was only grimace, re- dae ee 
plied, he could not make peace without his allies, 
and that a ſeparate peace would be directly repug- 


(1) Twenty five thouſand, ſays P. Daniel, Vol. VII. p. 320. —Guicciardin ſays, they had twenty thouſand foot, Fa that 


the Emperor ſent them a thouſand horſe, with artillery, I. 12. 
(2) A thouſand lances, and fix thouſand foot. Guicciard, 
(3) Six hundred thouſand. Ibid, 
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Hrwry nant to all his ingagements. This anſwer was dil- 
VIII. pleaſing to his Sanctity, who then ſought only 4 
An? 1513. taiſe enemies to France: but when he was m 0 
ms agrcecment with Lewis XII, he took occaſion 
to ſend Henry another letter, telling bim; “ T hat. 

« he never intended to perſuade him to make a 

| e ſeparate peace; but as he had taken arms ſolely 
Rym. Fed. in — of the church and the holy Sce, and 
Vol. XIII. « had, by his late victories, attained the end he 
p. 386. 4 had propoſed, it was reaſonable he ſhould lay 
e them down, ſince the Prince who oppreſſed the 

&« church was returned to his obedience.” T his 

letter was dated December the ſeventeenth, about 

the time of the Lateran council's tenth ſeſſion, 


wherein the French embaſſadors, in their love- : 


reizn's name, made a ſolemn ſubmiſſion, : 
Nothing contributed more to open Henry's eyes, 
than this ſecond letter. He had fancied, when he 
proteſted that he took arms in the church's defenſe, 
that his allies were ſenſible his meaning was not, on 
that account, to neglect his own intereſt, that 
language being properly only to amuſe the public. 
He had the more reaſon to believe it as, even in 
the treaty of league, each of the allies had evidently 
ropoſed to himſelf temporal advantages; and yet 
bc bh the Pope had no ſooner obtained his deſire, 
but he took the words of the treaty's preamble in 
the literal ſenſe, as if there had been indeed no 
other deſign than to labor for the church, and under 
that color pretended to diſſolve a league formed by 
himſelf. This convinced him, that the Pope, in 
drawing him into a war with France, had only 
his own intereſt in view. On the other hand, he 
was not much better pleaſed with the King of Ara- 
gon, nor had reaſon to be ſo. As for the Emperor, 
| he had performed nothing of what he had pro- 


Henry ſees he 
is abulcd. 


| He reſolves to miſed. All theſe conſiderations, having at length 


make peace opened his eyes, produced a peace with France, 
with France. which was chad the year inſuing : but before 
we cloſe this, it will be neceſſary to relate what 
paſſed during the campain between the Engliſh and 
Scots. 

James IV, perceiving Henry ready to carry war 
into France, called his parliament, and repreſented 
to them the indignities Scotland had ſuffered from 
the Engliſh ſince the laſt pacification; nor was 
Breton's affair forgot in this enumeration : but the 
beſt reaſon he alledged to induce the Scots to a 
war was, that France, the ancient and faithful ally 
of Scotland, being about to be invaded by the 
King of England, he could not diſpenſe with 
aſſiſting her. This reaſon, tho? very plauſible, was 
not however univerſally approved : many thought 
it ſtrange that the King ſhould thus wantonly, and 
without urgent neceſlity, break a peace advantageous 
to Scotland, ſolemnly ſworn to, and even lately re- 
newed ; but the King's creatures and the penſioners 
of France, whom La Mothe, the French em- 
baftador, had already prepared to ſerve the King 
his maſter on this occaſion, carried it by a great 
majority; ſo war was reſolved. 

James IV Henry was in France. when James aſſembled his 
enters Eng- army to invade England, purſuant to the {aid de- 
land. termination: but to Keep up ſome fort of formality, 
He ſends a James wrote him a letter, and ſent it by a herald, 
defiance to who found lim at the ſiege of Terouenne. This 


Henry. a Ba : 
3 Reed, letter bearing date July twenty-ſix, contained the 


War between 
England and 
Scotland. 
Buchanan, 
Herbert. 


Vol. XIII. grievances James believed he had cauſe to complain 


p. 382. of, and a declaration of war in caſe he defiſted 
all, not from his invaſion of France. Henry could 
not ſend his anſwer *till the twelfth of Auguſt, the 

Henry's an- ſubſlance whereot was, „ That he was not at all 
ſwer. „ ſurprited to find him violate the peace on frivo- 


E 


ce lous pretenſes, ſince he therein only imitated the HE NA v 
& inſincerity of his anceſtors and predeceſſors; VIII. 


& next he 3 him that, while he knew him Ax' 1512. 


to be in England, he never ſhewed, either by Gym 
letter or embaſſy, that he intended to eſpouſe 
« the King of France's quarrel, but waited for his, 
% departure to execute his unjuſt in tenſions, 
Adding; that, knowing lym perfectly, he had 


„ foreſeen his breach of faith, and for that reaſon, 


before he paſſed into France, had taken ſuch a 

“ courſe, and ſo well provided for the defenſe of 
his kingdom, that he queſtioned not, by the 

« almighty's aſſiſtance, to fruſtrate all the indeavors 
of ſchiſmatics, excommunicated by his Sanctity 
and the Lateran council: that beſide, he hoped to 
have it very ſoon in his power to requite him, 

ce and in the interim would not fail taking the moſt 

ce effectual meaſures to deprive him and his poſte- 

<« rity of all hope of ever inheriting the realm he 

«© was going ſo capt to invade. After thar, 
he ſet before his eyes the example of the King of 

„ Navarre, who, for taking part with France, 

* was diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom, without the 
fleaſt proſpect of being ever reſtored. As for 
the pretended grievances alledged in his letter, 
he ſaid, they had been ſo often anſwered, that 

« all farther mention of them was utterly needleſs : 

«© but for the King of Scotland's ſummoning him 

* to deſiſt from the war with France, he told him 
he did not acknowledge him for competent 

« judge in his affairs with Lewis XII, and, ſpite 
of his menaces, would proſecute the war. He 
concluded with ſay ing, that he might reſt aſſured 

«© that he would not omit any opportunity of being 

„ revenged, wherein with the help of God and 
St. George, he hoped to fucceed.” 

James waited not for a reply to his letter, to take James takes 
the field. On the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, he en- Norham. | 
tered Northumberland, and took diverſe places, par- * 
ticularly Norham caſtle. The Engliſh writers af- 
firm his army to be ſixty thouſand ſtrong ; nay, Hal 
ſome mount the number to a hundred thouſand, 
which 1s ſcarce credible. We are not however to 


he marched directly towards them, and, by the Hall. Stow. 


fourth of September, was near enough to offer them 
battle by a herald, who reported that the King of 
Scotland accepted it for the inſuing Friday. James 
then lay incamped on the edge of mount Chevior, 
where he could not eaſily be attacked (1): and 
therefore the earl of Surrey, perceiving the Scots 
would fight only in ſo advantageous a poſt, deter- 
mined on waiting *till they deſcended on the plain. 


The Engliſh not appearing on the day appointed, It is indezvor- 


a Certain ancient Scotiſh peer Þ took occaſion to re- ed to divert 
preſent to James; That he had done enough to 2 from 
« ſave his honour: that it was not prudent to fight Shting. 


a i Oo . 
the Engliſh in their own country, but the beſt T Acne 


«© way would be to retire with his booty into Scot- Douglaſs, earl 


© land, where it would be in his power to fight or of Angus. 
avoid a battle as he pleaſed : that, as he had 
„taken arms only to make a diverſion in favor of 
France, he no leſs imployed the Engliſh forces 
without fighting, than by hazarding his army: 
<« that, on this occaſion, he ought not to liſten to 
the intereſted counſels of the French embaſſa- 
„ dor, who only wanted to try ſome great 
action at another's expenſe, in order to free the 


— 


(1) There was but one narrow field to get up to him, and at the bottom of the hill was placed all his ordnance. On ons 
fide of his army was a great marſh, and the other parts of it were incompaſſed with Cheviot hills. Hall, fol. 40. 
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« King his maſter from his preſent ſtreights: but, 


„ in ſerving France, Scotland was likewiſe to be 


« regarded.” James looked on this counſel] as too 
circumſpect. As he had determined on giving 
battle, he fiercely replied, He would fight the 
« Engliſh even were they a hundred thouſand. 


In the interim, the earl of Surrey, to draw him from 


Hall. 


Battle of 
Floddon, 
where James 
is defeated 
and ſlain. 
Buchanan. 


Hall. Stow. 


Herbert. 


when they perceived their enemies had 


The Engliſh 
believe they 


found King 


James's body. 
Buchanan. 


Hall. 


4 


Idem. 


Henry deſires 


the Pope's 
leave to bury 
the corpſe. 


The Pope's 
anſwer. 


Rym. Fad. 


Vol. XIII. 


liſh own, they loſt 


his poſt, marched along a river (1) which parted 
the two armies, as if he intended to enter Scotland 
thro? Carliſle, towards which place he ſeemed to 
bend his courſe. The Scotiſh King, having thercof 
notice, ſet fire to his camp, and marched along the 
ſame river on the oppoſite ſide : but, —__ for 
him, the ſmoke of his own camp prevente his ſce- 
ing the Engliſh, who forded the river unperceived. 
Then James, halting not far from Floddon, drew 
up his army. It was there the earl of Surrey at- 
tacked him, having with difficulty paſſed a fort of 
moraſs between the two armies. The particulars of 
this battle are fo variouſly related, by the hiſtorians 
of both nations, that the one narrative is not to be 
followed without deviating from the other : but, 
with regard to the ſucceſs, it is not the ſame ; ſince 
they all agree, that the Scots loſt the day, after va- 
liantly fighting *cill night, which parted the com- 
batants. The two armies retiring, the Engliſh 
knew not they were victorious till the morning, 
quited the 
field of battle, with all their artillery. The Eng- 
five thouſand men in this _ 
ter, which occurred on the ninth of September : but 
they ſay the Scots loſt ten thouſand (2). The Scots 
rand th no more than five thouland fell on each 
fide 3 but confeſs their loſs was very conſiderable by 
the great number of lords and officers of their na- 
tion killed ; whereas the Engliſh loſt not one per- 
ſon of diſtinction (3). King James was never ſeen 
after that day. The Engliſh imagined they found 
his body, wounded in two places, on a heap of the 
ſlain, and ordered it to be put into a coffin of lead, 
tho' they durſt not inter it, becauſe he died ex- 
communicate : but the Scots affirmed it not to be 
their King's body. They report, that, before 
the battle, he had cauſed hve men of his own ſta- 
ture to wear arms like his own, and that the corpſe 
which the Engliſh took for King James's, was that 
of one Elphinſton, who greatly reſembled him : 
however, they knew not what was become of their 
King. One perſon indeed avered, that he ſaw him 
croſs the Tweed on horſeback, after the ingage- 
ment; but as the fight laſted *cill night, this evi- 
dence is not much to be relied on; nevertheleſs it 
was the foundation of a report of his not being dead. 
Some ſuſpected he was killed, in retiring from the 
battle, by lord Alexander Humes, or his vaſſals: 
but this fact was never well proved. However this 
be, it was never known for certain, whether 
the body found by the Engliſh on the field of battle 
was King James's or not (4). Mean while, Henry, 
ſuppoſing it to be the very corpſe of James IV, 
wrote to hisHolineſs for a diſpenſation to inhume it in 
St. Paul's church (3). Leo X anſwered by a brief, 
ſignify ing, That the King of England had given 
him to underſtand, that, in a treaty concluded be- 


and renewed by Henry VIII, the firſt had ſub- 
mited to excommunication in caſe he acted in 
violation thereof, and yet had broken the peace : 


TOY Wy 


tween the late King of Scotland and Henry VII, 


cc 


that therefore he had been pronounced excommu- 


cate by the cardinal archbiſhop of York, by vir- 
tue of a power granted by Julius II : that he died 
in a battle, without having been abſolved ; but; 
in conſideration of his royal dignity and nearneſs 
of blood, the King of England deſired permiſ- 
ſion to bury him in conſecrated ground. On 
theſe conſiderations, the Holy Father was ng 
to grant his requeſt, not doubting, as he was tol 


cc 
cc 
cc 
T7 
cc 
cc 
vw 
45 
cc : 


«© ſhewed ſome ſigns of contrition, ſuch as his cir- 


cumſtances would admit. That therefore, he ap- 
3 the biſhop of London, or any other pre- 
ate the King ſhould pleaſe to nominate, to exa- 
mine the matter; and, if it appeared that James 
cxprefled any ſigns of repentance before his death, 
he gave him power to abſolve him : that how- 
ever the abſolution ſhould ſerve for no other pur- 
poſe than his interment in holy ground. More- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
CC 
cc 
cc 


«© England to undergo ſome convenient or ſuitable 


penance in the name of the deceaſed King.” 
Among many remarks which might be made on 
this brief, I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There 


= 


and ought to believe, James in his laſt moments 


over, he ordered the biſhop, to injoin the King of 


—_ 


HEeNnR v 
VIII. 
Ax' 1513. 


Rem l on 
this brief. 


was no declaration of war bet veen Je mes and Henry 


before James's letter, dated the ſixtcenth of July, 
and received the twelfth of Auguſt, nor any hoſti- 
lity commited before the twenty. ſccond of Auguſt, 
when James entered England: ſo the King of Scot- 
land cannot be ſaid to have violated the truce ' till 
that inſtant. Now, he died the ninth of Septem- 
ber, excommunicated by the cardinal of York, who 
was then embaſſador at Rome. Hence J think it 
may be intered, that the cardinal had excommuni- 
cated James without knowing the cauſe, or hearin 

his reaſons, and probably on a bare letter ſent by 
Henry, that the King of Scotland intended to break 


the peace: I fay, he only intended to break the 


peace; ſince there is no likelihood that, from the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt when James entered Eng- 
land, to the ninth of September the day of his 
death, the cardinal, who was at Rome, could have 
been informed of the actual rupture, and proceed 
to excommunication. I ſay nothing of the ſuppo- 
ſition, that James, ſlain on the ſpot, ſhewed any 


tain, whether the body they would have interred was 
the King of Scotland's. I paſs over likewiſe the li- 
mitation ſet to the abſolution, that it ſhould ſerve 
only for burying the defunct Prince in conſecrated 
ground, and the penance injoined a living perſon 
in the name of a dead one: each reader may make 
what reflections he thinks proper on theſe matters. 
Such being the poſture of affairs in Europe at the 
cloſe of 1513, it is no wonder the deſigns and in- 
tereſts of the Princes ſhould be different from what 
they were at the begining of the ſame year. It is 
therefore neceſſary, before we enter on the recital of 
tranſactions in 1514, to mention how the principal 
Sovereigns ſtood affected. | | 
Lewis XII burned with deſire to recover Genoua 
and Milan: but he perceived that, to ſucceed in 
that deſign, the allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe 
there was not even a poſſibility of undertaking it. 
The Pope, Emperor, King of Aragon and the 
Swiſſers were equally concerned to oppoſe it; and 
yet, as they had alſo their ſeparate intereſts, he 
thought it would not be impoſſible to divide them, 


(1) Either the Tyll, or Sandyford, Hall. fol 41. 


(2) There were three hundred Engliſh, and twelve thouſand Scots ſlain. 


above five thouſand Scots. 


(3) On the Scotiſh fide there fell one archbiſhop, two biſhops; four abbots, twelve earls, and ſeventeen barons, 
ten thouſand common ſoldiers. See a deſcription of the battle in lord Herbert, p. 18. Hall, fol. 38, &c. Stow, 
_ (4) Hall affirms, that it was found by lord Dacres, and ſhewed to fit William Scott, 
John Forman his ſerjeant- porter, who knew him at firſt ſight; fol. 43. 

(5) Stow (p. 494) ſays, it was conveyed to Shene monaſtery in Surre 


of that monaſtery, wraped in lead, 


Ne 3. Vor. II 


thrown into a large room, — old timber, ſtone, lead, and other rubbiſh, 


Os 


Hall, fol. 43. According to Buchanan, there fell 
with eight or 
| | . 492. 

Chancellor to King James, and to fir 


y 3 and adds, that he had ſeen it there, aſter the diffolution 


by 


ſigns of contrition, eſpecially as it was even uncer- 


An? 1 414: 
Intereſts and 
views of the 
European 
Potentates. 


Lewis XII. 
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by offering to each apart, or at leaſt to ſome of them, 
advantages as preat as thoſe they could naturally 
expect from their union: beſide, he hoped, in 


treating with each in particular, to excite among 


Maximilian. 


The King of 


Aragon. 


them ſealouſies and ſuſpicions which would induce 
them to haſten treating with him, for fear of being 
deſerted. His hope of ſucceeding this way was the 
reater, as moſt of the Princes with whom he was 
in war, were not over ſcrupulous, but rather very 
ready to ſacrifice their allies to their own private 
intereſt : whereſore Lewis had recourſe to this 
artifice, to free himſelf from his preſent imbaral- 
ment. At the begining of this year 1514, he took 
care to renew the negociation concerning the mar- 
riage of Princeſs Renér, his ſecond daughter, 
with Charles archduke of Auſtria, as being very 
ſenſible that Maximilian and Ferdinand were equally 
defirous of it, eſpecially on the conditions they 
themſelves propoſed : nevertheleſs he therein 
ſtarted difficulties capable of continuing the nego- 
ciation without intirely breaking it off. This pro- 
ject the Pope could not look on without uneaſinels. 
He was as much afraid of Milan's being in the 
hands of a grandſon of the Emperor and King of 
Aragon, as of ſeeing the French King reſtored 3 
his intereſt requiring that Milan ſhould remain in 
the Sforza family, and the ſame was paſſionately 
wiſhed for by the Swiſſers. The Venetians would 
alſo have therein found a great advantage, had not 
a different intereſt prevailed ; and that was, to 
oblige the Emperor to make peace with them on 
reaſonable terms: but this they could not hope 
without the aſſiſtance of France; and this aſſiſtance 
could not be obtained without aſſiſting Lewis XII 
to recover the Milaneſe. Ds 
Maximilian found his account in his war with 
Venice, by reaſon it coſt him little. Since the 
league of Cambray, he had always been powerfully 
aided by either France- or Spain, or rather had 
never made war but at another's expenſe. His 
allies were neceſſarily obliged to find him men or 
money, otherwiſe they might be aſſured he would 
ſpeedily ſhitt ſides. Since he had abandoned France, 
the Spaniſh troops had done all in the war with 
Venice; and the King of Aragon, with all his 
policy, was not able to avoid acting for him. It 
is not therefore ſurpriſing that he was ſo difficult, 
when a peace was on foot, or uſed his indeavors to 
foment diviſions among the Princes. 
As tor King Ferdinand, ſince he was poſſeſſed 
of Navarre, it was his intereſt to imbroil affairs, 
and cheriſh in Italy the hopes and fears of the ſeve- 
ral parties, to make himſelf neceſſary, and that a 
peace might not be concluded without him. He 
thereby tried to hinder Lewis from thinking on 


Navarre, and hoped at length to come to a treaty 


Henry VIII. 


which ſhould leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of his 
conqueſt ; and, for that reaſon, he acted all kinds of 
parts, in order to attain his ends. One while, he 
aſſiſted the Emperor againſt the Venetians; another 
while, he ſollicited him in their behalf. Sometimes 
he excited the Pope and Swiſſers not to ſuffer 
King Francis to poſſeſs himſelf of Milan; and 
lometimes he offered to aſſiſt the ſame Prince to 
conquer that duchy : this was merely glaring fal- 
lacy and artifice to maintain a diſſenſion to him 
lo advantageous : however, his policy began to fail 
him. He had fo forfeited his reputation, with 
reſpect to ſincerity, that he was no longer truſted : 
it was purely thro? neceſſity, or from a deſire to 
create ſuſpicion in their enemies, that the reſt of the 
Sovereigns made with him any treaties, whereon 
they were ſenſible they could not rely. 

Henry VIII had honorably got clear of his firſt 
campain, but plainly perceived himlelf indebted for 
his good ſucceis to the impetuous humor of Lewis, 
who had neglected the defenſe of his own kingdom 


in order to recover Milan, whither he had ſent the 


flower of his army. The truth is Henry, depending 


on the treaty of Mechlin, and the diverſions his 
allics were to make in different provinces of France, 
had conducted into that kingdom barely twenty-five 
thouſand men; a force by far too feeble to afford 
him much hope of advantage, had he been to deal 
with the whole forces of his adverſary. Forſaken 
as he was by the Pope, the Emperor and the Kin 
of Aragon, how would he have diſingaged himſelf, 
had Lewis XII reſolved to defer his Milan expedi- 
tion to another time, and march his intire army 
into Picardy ? Thus Henry ſhould have conſidered, 
and in effect did conſider, that he was more in- 
debted for the victory of Guinegaſte, and the taking 
Terouenne and Tournay, to the circumſtances of 
the time, than to his conduct and proweſs. He 
was therefore diſpoled to get clear of an affair he 
had indiſcreetly imbarked in, without flattering 
himſelf any longer with the imaginary aſſiſtance ot 
his allies: it was however neceſſary to concea! his 
inclination, in order to draw from France advanta- 
geous conditions in a treaty. Such was the ſituation 
of affairs in the begining of the year 1514. Bur, 
before I ſpeak of thoſe of England in particular, 
it is requiſite to recite what ſteps were taken by the 
Princes concerned in the troubles of Italy, becauſe 
that was then the chief point whereon all other 
matters depended. | | 

Leo X, being alarmed at the negociation which 
Lewis XII had renewed with the Emperor, relating 
to the marriage of Renee his ſecond daughrer, 
uſed all poſſible indeavors to reconcile the Swiſſers 
to France, that Lewis might be the leſs inclined to 
treat with Maximilian and the King of Aragon. 
But he wiſhed that Lewis would ratity the capitu- 
lation of Dyon, as to what concerned the duchy 
of Milan; and, on the other hand, exhorted the 
Swiſſers to be ſatisfied with a more moderate ſum 
than was promiſed by La Trimouille : this was 
the plan he had formed for that reconciliation. In 
ſhort, he had fo far gained his point, that the King 
of France had offered a truce tor three years, with- 
out however departing from his pretenſions to Milan, 
and many of the leading Swiiſers were therewith 
ſatisfied : but it was not poſſible to perſuade that 
people to abate even a tittle of the capitulation of 
Dijon; nay, they even debated, whether they 
ſhould” We a ſecond incurſion into France, to 
revenge the violation of that treaty. Thus the Pope's 
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pains were fruitleſs, and the Swiſſers ſtill continued 


France's mortal enemies. 

Ferdinand, having intelligence of what was 
tranſacting in Swiſſerland, was apprehenſive of being 
deſerted, whether Lewis relinquiſhed his preten- 
ons to Milan, or the Swiſſers accepted the 
truce he offered them : fo, without communicating 
a ſyllable to his allies, he ſpeedily ſent Quintana 
his ſecretary to Paris, who renewed for one year 
the truce with France on the ſame foot with the 
former; only, by a ſecret article, Lewis promiſed 
not to invade the Milaneſe this year. In the pub- 
lication of the truce in France, there was no men- 
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ewis XII. 
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tion of Milan: but Ferdinand publiſhed it in Spain 


with that article; ſo that the world was not a little 
puzzled how to judge of this affair. Lewis made 
no ſcruple to prolong the truce, becauſe he could 
not undertake to invade Milan and Navarre before 
he had made peace with England: beſide, he was 


very willing to have it thought, that the truce he 


had prolonged with the King of Aragon would be 
followed by a pacification. | 

This was a conſequence natural enough, and 
ſeemingly it inclined Henry ſeriouſly to think of 
peace. But, on the other hand; Lewis was on the 
point of being thereby greatly prejudiced, in thar 


| the Pope, to break his meaſures with reſpect to 


Milan, 
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HENRY Milan, labored with all his power to procure a 

VIII. pacification between Maximilian and the Venetians. 
Ax' 1514. Me above all things, defired that the French 
— ſhould never more ſet foot in Italy; the intereſt of 
The Pope his See, of all Italy in general, and his own in 
trives to particular, ſo requiring. While the French were 
mn poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, Italy had never been 


en the ) td * 
— and free from diſturbances, the Pontifs had been leſs re- 


Venetians, garded than before, and the F lorentines had pre- 
who make ſerved their liberty: theſe were ſufficient reaſons to 
him umptre ot make the Pope wiſh they might never return; 
their diffe- 8 en rain his farnil 

R beſide, he had formed projects for railing his family, 
Guicciard. which their neighborhood might obſtruct. One 


oreat means to attain his ends was, to deprive 

Lewis XII of the aſſiſtance of the Venetians, which 

would infallibly happen, if it was poſſible to find 

ſome expedient to make their peace with the Em- 
peror. Laſt year the Venetians, preſſed by the 

Spaniſh army, had agreed to make his Holineſs um- 

ire, and the Emperor had accepted him; but the 

uſineſs had ever ſince lain dormant. Preſently 

after Ferdinand's renewing the truce with Lewis XII, 

the Pope, fearing a peace would be concluded be- 

tween the two Monarchs at the expenſe of the duchy 
of Milan, ſtrove to revive the negociation between 

Maximilian and the Venetians. He was very len- 

ſible that, if it ſucceeded, the King of France would 

in vain expect that republic's aſſiſtance to conquer 
Milan. Finally, with much follicitation, he ob- 
| tained from both parties a formal promiſe to ſtand 
to his arbitration, and to impower him to ſettle the 
conditions of accommodation as he ſhould judge 

roper: however, by a writing under his own hand, 
he ingaged not to pronounce ſentence without their 
mutual concurrence. 

It was extremely difficult to ſettle this peace, 
ſince, as the war ſtill continued in the ſtate of 
Venice and Friuli, the leaſt ſucceſs was ſufficient to 
cauſe the parties to riſe or fall in their pretenſions. 
When the Venetians found themſelves preſſed, they 
very willingly agreed that the Emperor ſhould 
keep Verona; but then Maximilian would have 
alſo Vicenza, Padoua and Treviſo. When his 
affairs were not proſperous, he was ready to leave 
them theſe three places, but then they could not 
think of making peace without Verona. Thus his 
Sanctity, finding the various ſucceſs of the war was a 
perpetual obſtacle to his projected agreement, paſſed 
a proviſional ſentence, ordaining; * That both 
cc 2 ſhould lay down their arms: that the 

mperor ſhould depoſite in his hands Vicenza, 


Difficulties of 
the peace. 


The Pope's 
proviſional 
jentence; 


Guicciard. 66 


(0 
(e 


cc 


rejected by te within a year.” The Venetians thought not 


Venetians. 


ly more prejudicial than the continuation of war: 
thus the Pontif's labor was ineffectual. Such was 


— 


and whatever was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in 
the Padouan, and Treviſan: that the Venetians 
ſhould do the like with regard to Crema, and 
& pay down to the Emperor fifty thouſand ducats ; | 
« but that this proviſional agreement ſhould be 
« deemed void, if the two parties ſhould not think 
„proper to ratify it; but, in caſe they approved it, 
«© he promiſed to pronounce a definitive ſentence 


i 
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| the ſituation of affairs in Italy during the year 1514. HENRY 


We mult now examine what paſſed in England. VIII. 
Henry, at his return from his glorious campain, Ax' 1814. 
thought only on mirth and diverſions. The p urlia- we 
ment however met the third of January, bur there ON wh 
was nothing done of any moment, with reſpect to Ebert 
ublic affairs. Before the ſeſſion ended, the earl of The carl of 
Surrey was created duke of Norfolk, which title and Surrey created 


dignity his father had injoyed, and loft with his life daks of Nor- 


Ik. 
harles Bran- 


at Bothworth-field, fighting for Richard III (1): © 
by this change, Thomas Howard, the new dikes don duke of 
ſon and heir, became earl of Surrey. Charles Suffolk. 
Brandon viſcount Liſle, one of the King's favorites, Rym. Fed. 
was alſo created duke of Suffolk z; and Charles Vol. XIII. 
Somerſet, earl of Worceſter. Margaret of York, F. 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, Edward IV's Ez of 
brother, obtained likewiſe the title of counteſs of Clarence 
Saliſbury, as heir to the earl of Warwick her bro- counteſs of 
ther, beheaded by Henry VII (2). ates & 
Thomas Wolfey had now been ſome months Thomas 
prime miniſter, without receiving other particular Wolfey made 
marks of his maſter's favor: but Wolſey was not biſtop of Lin. 
forgetful of himſelt. The biſhoprick of Lincoln , P 39 
being vacant, he ſo ordered that the King de- 995 
manded it for him of his Holineſs, who had ingroſſed 
the collations of all the Sees by anticipated reſcrva- 
tions. Soon after, Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tour- ard admini- 
nay, neglecting to repair to his dioceſe ſince the city ſtrator of the 
was in the King of England's hands, the Pope Se ot Louk⸗ 
readily ſuppoſed he had quited his See, and gave tile * * ou 
adminiſtration thereof to Thomas Wolſey, both in 
temporals and ſpirituals. This was ſuddenly and 
almoſt at once a conſiderable augmentation of the 
new Favorite's revenue. Leo X, not expecting 
much either from the Emperor or King of Aragon, 


eaſily perceived he might want the King of England. 


In order to gain his protection, he had diſpoſed of 
the Sees of Lincoln and Tournay in favor of 


Wolſey, to win him to his intereſt by preſents which 


| coſt him nothing: but, after having ſatisfied the 


favorite, he mult teſtify, by ſome mark of diſtincti- 

on, his eſteem for the maſter. To that purpoſe, The Pope 

he ſent him a ſword and a hat, conſecrated' on ſends Henry a 

Chriſtmas-day 3 a preſent which the Pontifs uſually confecrated 

make to Princes or generals who obtain ſome ſignal (rd and hat. 

victory over the church's enemies. 7 ; 
While the Pope, Emperor and King of Aragon Lewis XII 

were laboring to accompliſh their projects, Lewis makes an of- 

XII was nor unmindtul of his own affairs (3). fer of peace 

Among all his enemies, none gave him ſo much © _ : 

uneaſineſs as the King of England; and that chiefly 1 

for two reaſons. Firſt, Henry was young, greedy Stow. 

of glory, rich in ready money, and moreover | 

always ſure of ſupplies from his parliament, eſpe- 

cially in cafe of a war with France, Secondly, the 

diverſion he could and did make in Picardy, by 

means of Calais, rendered abortive all Lewis's ſu- 

ture projects in Italy; ſince he thereby kept the forces Hollingf:. 

of France ſo divided, that it was in a manner im- | 


| poſſible to aſſiſt each other on any emergency. It 
proper to ratity the ſentence, being perſuaded that, 


in their preſent circumſtances, a truce was abundant- 


was therefore Lewis's main concern to remove from 
his ſide this thorn, otherwiſe he could not under- 
take to recover Genoua and Milan, Accordingly, 
he had been very ſeriouſly indeavoring it, ever ſince 


(1) For his memorable victory over the Scots at Floddon, he bad. a ſpecial grant, from the King, to himſelf and the heirs male 
of his body, of an honorable augmentation to his arms; namely, to bear on the bend thereof the upper half of a red lyon, 
(painted as the arms of Scotland are) pierced through the mouth with an arrow. He was created duke of Norfolk, Feb. 1. 
1513-14. His father derived his deſcent (by the heirs female of Mowbray and Seagrave) from Thomas Brotherton, Son to King 


Edward I. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II, p. 268. 


(2) She was wife of fir Richard Pole, deſcended from a very ancient ſtock of that name ſomewhere in Wales. This fir Richard 
was made chief gentleman of the bed-chamber to Prince Arthur, and knight of the moſt noble order of the garter. He had 
tour ſons by the lady Margaret; Henry, afterwards lord Montague, Geffrey, Arthur and Reginald, the famous cardinal Pole, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and one of the three who reſided at the council of Trent. Margaret petitioned to be counteſs of daliſ- 


bury, for all whoſe caſtles, manors and lands ſhe obtaine 
her brother Edward earl of Warwick. Ibid. p. 292. 


(3) This year, Pregent landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, and burned Brightelmſtone; whereupon fir John Wallo 
revenge this affront, who landed in Normandy, and burned twenty-one villages and towns. Stow, p. 495. 


da grant dated October 14, which came to the crown by the attainder of 


p was ſent to 


the 
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the cloſe of laſt campain, by the miniſtry of Lewis 
of Orleans duke of Longueville, taken priſoner at 
the battle of Guinegaſte. This private embaſſa- 
dor it was who, in his frequent converſations with 
Henry, labored by degrees to open his eyes, by 
ſhewing how little he might rely on his allies, an 
demonſtrably pointing out to him the artifices they 
uſed to draw him into their ſnares. Henry was 
convinced he ſpoke truth; but, in all apperrance, 
was informed of many particulars which he knew 
not before. However this be, theſe converſations 
had ſuch effect, that Henry told the duke, “ He 
« was not averſe to peace, provided the terms 
« were reaſonable.” Lewis, XII, having notice 
thereof, ordered the duke of Longueville to nego- 
ciate the affair ſecretly, and to attempt diſcovering 
the King of England's real intentions. Seemingly, 
Henry inſiſted ſome time on his claim to the whole 
realm of France, and particularly to Guienne and 
Normandy, which gave Longueville apprchenſions 
his negociation would be unſucceſsful: however, to 
induce Henry to abate ſomewhat cf his pretenſions, 
the duke had orders to demand Princeſs Mary his 
ſiſter for the King his maſter, who had loſt Ann of 
Bretagne his Queen, the begining of the year. 
This private negociation, to which only Thomas 
Wolſey Biſhop of Lincoln was admited, continued 
ſome time without making great progreſs, by rea- 
ſon of Henry's exorbitant demands. Finally, at a 
ſecret conference, which the King himſelf had with 
the duke of Longueville, he ſuddenly deſiſted from 
the hardeſt of his claims, and frankly told him on 
what conditions the peace might be concluded; ad- 
ding, He was abſolutely determined on not mak- 
« ing any abatement.” The following is a letter 
from the King to Wolſey, under his own hand, 
after the conference, wherein appears his ſaid ulti- 
mate determination (1). - 


« My lorde of Lynkecolne, 
« J recommande me unto yow. And lette yow 


„ | wyte that I have ſpokyne with the duke; 


« whyche in the begynnynge was as yl] afrayde as 

<« ever he was in his Iyffe leſt no good effecte ſhulde 

« comme to Pas. er nd. in farther com- 

« munyng, we wente more rondly to oure matters; 

ce in ſo moche that I ſayde to hym, ſeinge that the 

« Kyng yowr maſter hathe ſoght ſo gentely unto 

« us for bothe amyte and marryage, I aſſwre yow 

« (oure honour ſavyd) we colde be well content to 

c gyffe herkyne thereto, and, yff the offers wer 
« reſonable, agre upon thos ſame ; but thes be nott 
c reſonable, excepte the amyte ſhulde no lenger 

c contynw then the payment off money: and yett 

e natt ſo, excepte ther wer a reſonable ſumme of 
« mony to be payd in hand by and by: 

«« Yff his maſter wyll have the maryage, I can 
<« natt ſce how itt can be convenyently, exceptte 
the amyte be made duryng our lyffes and on yer 
ce affter, to the intente that all ſuſpycyon off bothe 
«« ſydes may be ſett apart: | 

© Whyche maryage and amyte your maſter may 
« have wnder thys maner; that is to ay, paynge 
erly on hundred thouſand crownes and att hys 
<« requeſt I natt to ſty ke tor no redy mony in hande, 
«© but II to ſtande contente therwith for recompenſe 
<« off all thyngs. 

„ Whyche, yff your maſter conſidere what he- 
rytaunce he holdyth from me, and what good 
amyte may do to helps forth hys mater in Italy, 

I thynke he wyll natt grettly ſtyke at: 

«+ Thys forther more I ſayde to the duke, ſurly 


* 
* 


e can natt ſee how the amyte made for yers can HE N R x 


&« any longer indure then the payment, whyche ex- 


e pyryde ſhulde be occaſion off new breche and Ax” 1514. 
« demans, wherby noder he nor we ſhulde lyff r. 


« quietly, whiche, yi ther fall alyance, I wholde 
be lothe to ſee ; whertor I ſee no way to eſchewe 
cc all dangers and parraylles, and to recompenſc 
«© me for withholdying off myne inheritance 
c (whyche yff I wolde be flake in, my ſubjectes 
« wolde murmure att) but to make thys amyte dur- 
c yng our lyffys and on yere affter, paynge yerly 
cas above reherſed; whyche amyte wons grantyd 
tlie aliance ſhulde natt be refuſyde, nor non other 
50 rg whyche with my honour ſavyd I might 
cc O: * i 

Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I might 
demande with my honour any leſſe, or take any 
« leſſe offere (ſeyng hys maſter is ſo well mynded 
e to the forſayd alyance and amyte) I wolde be 
glad to do that at hys requeſt, bur leſs then thys 
hit can nott ſtonde with my honour, nor my ſub- 
& jects will nat be content that I ſhulde take. 

„My lord, I ſhuyd him forthermore that, yff 
he thoght we myght truſt to have thys ende, I 
«© wolde be content that yow and they ſhuld com- 
«« mune on all other artycylles, concerning the 
«© amyte and maryage, tyll we might have abſo- 
ce Jute aſſurance in that behalfe for lyſyng off time. 

« To whyche he anſwarde, that lie cold nat aſ- 
e ſure me thereoff; but that he truſtyde, ſcyng my 
« demans wer ſo reſonable, that hys maſter wholde 
c agre therto. | 

On truſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to 


c penne the reſydue off the artycylles as ſoone as 


« you can; | 
«© And thus fare you well. 
« Wryttyn with the hand of your lovying maſter, 
HENRY R. 


Tho' this letter has no date, it may, by ſeveral 
circumſtances, be preſumed written in June, 1514. 
Lewis XII, being informed of the King of Eng- 


S 


land's reſolution, entertained great hopes of a peace : pleaſed with 
there were however two articles which troubled him. Henry's 
The firſt was to pay annually one hundred thouſand propotals. 


crowns, as a compenſation for Henry's claim to the 
kingdom of France: this was, in ſome meaſure, to 
own the juſtice of his title, and pay him a fort of 
tribute, whereto he could not conſent. The other 
article related to Tournay, which he deſired to re- 
cover, and which however was not mentioned in 


Henry's propoſals : but with regard to this article, 


there was one obſtacle which was not eafily to be 
ſurmounted, and that was, Wolſcy was concerned: 
it was not ſufficient to gain Henry by flatteries, or 
by giving him a ſum of money in lieu of Tournay ; 
the favorite muſt alſo be recompenſed for the loſs 
of a See which brought him a conſiderable revenue. 


It was therefore to indeavor ſettling theſe two ar- He ſends em- 
ticles that Lewis diſpatched away to England a ſplen- baſſadors to 


did embaſſy ; and for this negociation he made 
choice of Lewis d' Orleans duke of Longueville, 


John de Selve firſt preſident of Roan, with Thomas p. 405, 406. 
Bohier, ro whom Du Bellai gives the title of gene- July 29. 


ral of Normandy, and the King, in his commiiſion, 


that of chevalier general of France. Mean while, A truce, 


the two Kings agreed on a ceſſation of arms during 
the treaty. | 


It was caſier for the French embaſſadors to pre- 
vail on Henry to alter his ultimate reſolution con- 


cerning the firſt article, than to obtain the reſtitu- Tournay. 


tion of Tournay : the reaſon is evident. In the firſt 


(1) Of this original letter M. Rapin has given us a verbatim tranſlation, as he does of ſeveral others : 
will be more to the Engliſh's reader's ſatisfaction to have originals as they are, rather than re- 


from Rymer, as above a method which, in all ſuch caſes, ſhall be conſtantly obſerved, 


but as, doubtleſs, it 
tranſlations, we give this literatim 


article, 


Henry refuſes 
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Boox XV. 
1 y article, King Henry alone was concerned, whereas 


Ax' 1314. 


Henry admits 


Three ſeveral | 
treaties ſigned cerned only a renewal of the alliance between 


in the ſecond, the miniſter's intereſt was properly 
in queſtion, However, as that Prince was deter- 
mined to make peace with France, Tournay could 
be of no farther uſe, and a ſum of money would 
have been doubtleſs more advantageous than the 


b A 7 of that place: but Wolſey compre- | 


ended that, when Tournay ſhould be in the King 
of France's poſſeſſion, he would infallibly loſe the 
adminiſtration of the See; wherefore the negocia- 
tion of the embaſſadors on that article was intirely 
fruitleſs. It was not the ſame with reſpect to the 

enſion of the hundred thoufand crowns, demanded 

y Henry ; they found means to perſuade him to be 
ſatisfied with a million of crowns, in which were 
included the ſeven hundred forty-five thouſand con- 
tained in the treaty of Eſtaples ; but whereof, in 
reality what had been paid was far from being con- 
ſiderable. The Spaniſh embaſſador, reſiding at 
London, uſed all poſſible indeavors to intervene in 
the negociation : but Henry would never ſuffer him, 
well knowing, he only intended to obſtruct it. The 
commiſſioners of the two Kings (1) having ſettled 
all articles, the treaties were ſigned the ſeventh 
of Auguſt. | | 


There were three ſeparate treaties : the firſt con- 


France and England : the ſecond was about Prin- 
ceſs Mary's marriage with Lewis XII: the third 
related to the payment of the million of crowns. 
As theſe treaties ſerved for foundation to many 
others hereafter concluded, it 1s neceſſary to inſert 
at leaſt the ſubſtance of the moſt marerial articles, 


TAHALLZ L 
Of Peace and Amity between Lewis XII and 


Henry VIII, concluded at London, Auguſt 7, 


1314. | 


= HAT the amity between the two Kings 


ſhould laſt *till a year after the death of one 
ot them. That the ſucceſſor of him who died firſt, 
ſhould within one year give notice to the other, 
whether he would prolong this, or make a new 
treaty. 

That all impoſitions laid, within fifty-two years 
laſt paſſed, by one King on the ſubjects of the other, 
ſhould be aboliſhed. 

That the peace ſhould not be deemed violated by 
the outrages commited on either ſide. 

That neither of the two Kings ſhould afford pro- 
tection or refuge to the other's rebels. 

By the 14th, 15th, and 16th articles, the two 
Kings bound themſelves to mutual aſſiſtance in three 
caſes : 1. In defenſe of each other's dominions : 
2, For recovery of the territories with-held by other 
Princes: 3. Incaſe one of the two Kings ſhould be 
attacked on account of the preſent treaty, and at- 
firmed, on his honor, it was for that cauſe. In 
each of theſe caſes the conditions were different (2): 
but in the laſt, they promiſed mutual aid, tho? the 
aſſailant ſhould be relation, friend, or ally of one 
only, or of both. 

Lewis included in the treaty, as his allies, the 
Pope, the Swiſſers, and the King of Scotland (3). 
On Henry's part, were named the Pope, Bologna, 
all the towns of St. Peter's patrimony, the archduke 
of Aultria, and the Swiſſers (4). 


Scotland was included in the treary, but on con- HEN RV 
dition that the Scots ſhould commit -no hoſtilities VIII. 
againſt England, after the 25th of November. Ax' 1514. 

That the treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn b 
the two Kings, and confirmed by the parliament of 
England and the general ſtates of France. 

That each of the two Kings ſhould indeavor to 
obtain of the Pope a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt the inſractor of the peace. 


TATE © | 
Concerning the marriage of Lewis XII with 
Princeſs Mary. 


HAT matrimony ſhould be contracted by Ibid. p. 4234 
proxies, and & per verba de preſenti,” with- 
in ten days after date of the treaty. 

That the King of England (5) ſhould convey, 
at his own charge, the Princeſs his ſiſter to Abbe- 
ville, where, within four days after her arrival, the 
King of France ſhould ſolemnly eſpouſe her. 

That Princeſs Mary ſhould have in dower four 
hundred thouſand crowns, two hundred thouſand 
whereof ſhould be reckoned for jewels, &c. and, in 
caſe of recovery, Lewis ſhould be obliged to re- 
ſtore only the jewels, &c. which ſhould be valued at 
the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns. 

That the other moiety,amounting to two hundred 
thouſand crowns, Henry ſhould pay, by deducting 
the ſum out of one million the King of France was 
bound to pay by a late treaty. 

That the future Queen's jointure ſhould be ag 
great as that aſſigned to Ann of Bretagne, or any 


| other Queen of France. 


That, in caſe of Lewis's deceaſe, Princeſs Mary 
ſhould injoy her dower and jointure during life, whe- 
ther ſhe reſided in France or England. 


TREATY III. 
For the payment of a million of crowns. 


V this treaty, Lewis XII acknowledged that, p. 428, 439. 
B by the treaty of Eſtaples, Charles VIII was 
bound to pay Henry VII, or his ſucceſſors, the 
ſum of 745000 crowns, and that himſelf was 
obliged to pay the arrears thereof. 
Moreover, that Charles duke of Orleans, his fa- 
ther, by his obligation dated March 7, 1444, had 
owned himſelf debtor in a certain ſum to Marga- 
ret of Somerſet, grandmother of Henry VIII. 
That theſe two ſums not being yer paid, Lewis 
bound himſelf to pay to the King of England, or 
his ſucceſſors, a million of crowns, „ as well for 
the arrears of the ſaid two ſums, as on account 
of the good affection he bore him, and to the 
end their amity might be the more laſting.” 
That this million ſhould be paid by Lewis, to the 
King of England, by half-yearly payments of fifty 
thouſand livres Tournois, *till the whole was diſ- 


charged. 


Thus the war, which had been undertaken on 
pretenſe of religion, and for God's glory, ended 
in a treaty, which mentions neither religion, nor 


the Pope, nor the church. 


On the other hand, tho' Princeſs Mary had been princeſs 
ſolemnly affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Lewis XII proteſts 
and Henry VIII made no dfficulty concerning this againk her 


Mary 


Ws contract with 


(1) The Engliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas duke of Norfolk, Thomas biſhop of Lincoln, and Richard biſhop of Win. Charles of 


cheſter. Rym. Fad. Vol. XIII. p. 422. 


(2) In the firſt caſe, Lewis was to furniſh twelve hundred lances by land, and five thouſand men by ſea, 
ing; and Henry ten thouſand archers by land, and five thouſand men at ſea, 


Henry ſix hundred lances only, 


with convenient ſhip- In 
with ſhiping. In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend uy 30- 


and Henry him but five thouſand archers, with the ſame ſea-forces on both ſides as before-men- Herbert. 


tioned. In the third, one was to aid the other at the charge of him who was invaded. 
(3) Alſo the Kings of po rr Portugal, Denmark, and Navarre ; the dukes of Savoy, Gueldres, and Lorrain ; Venice; 


Florence ; the biſhop of L 


iege ; the marquiſes of Mantoua, Montferrat, and Saluzzo ; and baron de Sedan, Ibid, 


| 419. 
(4) As alſo the dukes of Cleves, and juliers; the Hanſe- towns; and baron de Ligny. Ibid, P. 419 


(5) Within two montks after the contract. 


YoL. It, K 


ſecond 


— 
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Hevn y ſecond marriage, neither did they fo much as vouch- 
VIII. fate to demand the Pope's dilpentation tO m— VC 
Ax' 1514. Mary from her firſt contract: only a few _ e. 
W fore ſigning the treaty, Mary declare in the pre- 
ſenſe of a notary public, and other witneſles; 

&« Thar ſhe had been forced to plight her faith to 

& the Prince of Caſtile, archduke of Auftria : 

% That moreover the archduke, having ingaged 

« to eſpouſe her by proxy, and ** per verba de 

« preſcnti,” as ſoon as he was fourtcen years of 

„age, had violated his promiſe.” She added far- 

ther ; „ That ſhe was credibly informed, the 

« counſellors and conſidents of the Prince of Ca- 

« ſtile were, to the utmoſt of their power, inſtil- 

« ling into him an averſion for the King of Eng- 

© land her brother.” On theſe allegations, the 
two Kings, making themſelves judges in a cauſe 
which doubtleſs appertained to the Pope's cognt- 
zance, thought fit the marriage ſhould be conſum— 


mated. ; 
J have {till to remark on the third treaty ; that, 


Remark on | 
the third tho' Henry had declared to the duke of Longueville, 
„ as appears in his letter to Wolley, that he could not 


make peace except the King ot France would pay 
him a yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
as a — for the inheritance he with-hel. 
from him, an expedient was found to ſatisty him 
with much leſs. The whole was r.duced to Lew iS 
bond to pay him a million of crowns, two thirds ot 
which were already due before the treaty. Beſide, 
that this bond might not be conſidered as a com- 
penſation of the King of England's title to France 
according to Henry's intentions, it was expreſly faid 
in the treaty, to be in payment of the arrears ol 
the ſeven hundred forty five thouſand crowns, duc 
to the King of England by the treaty of Eſtaples, 
of another lum due from the late duke of Orlcans 
to Margaret the King's grandmother, and, lulily, 
for Lewis's good affeccion to Heniy. Hereby was 
made vaniſh the principal toundation whereon 
Henry had grounded his demand of a penſion of a 
hundred thouſand crowns ; a demand conſidered by 
him at firſt as the baſis of the treaty, according to 
his letter to Wolſey. It may therefore be affirmed, 
that'Henry was no leſs over-reached by the King 
of France in the treaty of peace, than he had been 
by the Pope, the Emperor and the King of Ara- 
gon in that which had ingaged him in the war. 
This proceeded not from his not underſtanding his 
own intereſts ; ſince, in his letter, it appears that he 
was very ſenſible of the conſequence ot his demand, 
To what then can his eaſineſs be aſcribed but to the 
inſinuations of his prime miniſter, who certainly 
erred not out of ignorance ? Probably, Lewis XII 
found means to make Wollſcy his friend. We ſhall 
lee ſtil] more plainly hereafter, that chis miniſter 
was abundantly more mindful of his own than his 
maſter's advantages, when they came in competi- 
tion, and that he loſt no opportunity of inriching 


himſelf. | 0 
Death of While Wolſey was imployed with the French em- 
cardinal baſſadors in negociating the peace, cardinal Bam- 
. bridge, archbiſhop of York, died there on the 
5 Fon 4 fourteenth of July (1). The fame day. cardinal 
Vol. XIII. Julio di Medicis, afterwards Pope by the name of 
p. 4044 Clement VII, fent the King notice, acquainting him 


5 
* 


8 


withal, that he had prevailed with the Pope not to HENRY 
diſpoſe of the ſee of York before his pleaſure was VIII. 
known. 
biſhoprick for Thomas Wolſcy, which was imme 
diately granted. This miniſter was then in ſuch Wollen made 
favor, that he abſolutely directed all the affairs of OO 
his royal maſter, who had for him great efteem and > pag 450 
affection. It may be preſumed that he was now do- 455. 
ing Lewis XII ſome good ſervices, ſince there are, 
in Rymer's collection, ſeveral letters from that Mo- 
narch to him, begining with theſe kind words, 
My lord of York, and very good friend.” 

Auguſt and September paſſed in preparations for Lewis's 
the new Queen of France's voyage; in the celebra- marriage with 
tion of the marriage by proxies in France and _ On” 
England; and in the ratifications of the treaties : mated: 

8 5 ol the treaties : 5, 8. 
after which, Princeſs Mary was conducted to Abbe- Liall. | 
ville with a numerous train of lords and ladies, Stow. 
where the marriage was conſummated the ninth of 
October (2). | 

While the peace between France and Fngland Leo X pro- 
was treating at London, the Pope, Emperor, and way * 
King of Aragon omited nothing they imagined bak 8 
would obſtrut it. They plaioly perceived, it could Guicciard. 
20t but turn to their prejudice, and that the burcien P. Daniel. 
of the war would fall upon them: they were even 
pprehenſive leſt Henry ſhould join againſt them 
with France, Leo X had writ to Henry, perſuad- 
1:g him to a peace; and yet, when he fiw it on the 
Point of concluſion, would have been glad his cx- 
10rtations had not been regarded: wherefore, to 
-rols the negociation at London as far as lay in his 
power, he propoſed a new league with the Ki g of 
France, inagining it would be a means to abatc his 
cagerneſs for a peace with England, But as Lewis He makes one 
rook a fortright to give him his anſwer, he was with Ferdi- 
afraid of being left alone, and for that reaſon made nand. 
haſte and concluded a defenſive league, for only one 
year, with the King of Aragon. | 

On the other hand Ferdinand, fearirg Lewis, Fruit!efs in- 
after making peace with England, would inva«{c deavers of the 
Navarrc, offered him his aſſiſtance to recover Mi- Emp-ror and 
lan: but Lewis was too well acquainted with that ee e 
Prince to repoſe in him the J-aft confidence. Fi- pacification 
nally, the Emperor and Ferdinand, deſiring at any between 
rate to hinder him from concluding with England, Lewis and 
ſent him their conſent in form for the marriage of 1 
Renée his ſecond daughter with Charles of Au- . 
ſtria their grandſon: and at the fame time, Maxi- 
milian ratified the one year's truce made by Ferdi- 
nand with France; but all this wrought no ' eftect, 
They had even the mortification to hear, that they 
were neither of them included in the treaty of Lon- 
don; a clear evidence how little Henry valued their 
triendſhip : nevertheleſs, they both feigned to be 
very well pleaſed with the peace, tho' in their 
hearts they were extremely chagrined. | | 

It was expected that the King of France, being The Pope 
freed from the war with England, would infallibly tries to ame 
recover Genoua and Milan. The Pope was therc- Lewis Nl. 
of fo ſtrongly perſuaded, that he wrote to exhort Guiscierd. 
him to that expedition, tho? at the ſame time he 
imployed his beſt efforts to break his meaſures, by 
an agreement between Maximilian and the Vene- 
tans, He even diſpatched to Venice Pietro Bembo, 


P- 439, 455+ 


| afterwards cardinal, to incline the Senate to 


(1) Ie was poiſoned by Rinaldo de Modena his ſteward, or chaplain, an Italian prieſt, to revenge a blow his maſter gave 


him, as Rinaldo confeſſed at his execution. Wood, 


p. 104. Stow, p. 496. There is a letter writ by one Pace from Rome, 


charging Sylveſter (an Italian) biſhop of Worceſter, with having a hand in his death. Fiddes. 
(2) '1'he King and Queen conducted her to Dover, and then recommended her to the care of the duke of Norfolk, who at- 
tended her to Abbeville. After the ceremony was over, all her retinue were diſmiſſed, except a few officers and attendants, 


among, whom, fays lord Herbert, was Mrs. Ann Bulleyn, daughter to fir Thomas Bulleyn. Burnet's Ref. Vol. I. p. 43, 44. 
Before the coronation was over, there were ſolemn juſts and turnaments held at Paris, by Francis de Valois, heir to the crown, 
at which the duke of Suffolk, and the marquis of Dorſet came off with honor. The King and Queen of France were ſpecla- 
tors; but the King was ſo old and infirm, that he lay on a couch. The duke of Valois, 
of prodigious ſtrength and ſize, to be privately introduced into the field. in order to oppoſe the duke of Suffolk, wilo, to with 
great difhiculty, got the better of the German, Herbert, p. 21. Hall, fol. 48, 49. Stow, p. 495. f | 


ſeemingly thro' envy, cauſcd a German 


x eace : 


Book XV. 


W hereupon the King demanded thearch- Ax* 1514. 
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III NR y, peace: but that republic, fearing the Pontit was 

VIII. laying a ſnare for them, to take off King Lewis 

An? 1514. from their alliance, gave him immediate 1atorma- 

[ tion, and thereby rendered him exceſſively diffident 
of his Holineſs, | 

He forms vaſt Leo X was at that time forming grand projects 

projeds for his in favor of Juliano di Medicis his brother, IIis de- 

houle. ſign was to become maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, 

. and to join theſe two ſtates to Parma, Plaſenza, 

— Reggio, and the city of Modena lately purchaſed 

of the Emperor, in order to caſt them into one 

ſtate for this brother, whom he would fain have 

made a great Prince: nay, it is even reported that 

he intended to annex the kingdom of Naples, and 

had, in order to make that conqueſt, joined in a 

league with the Venetians : but, as he ſaw the King 

of France would quickly invade the Milaneſe, he 

ſhewed great regard for him, leſt he ſhould make 

an enemy of a Prince who, if he came to be pol- 


ſeſſed of Milan, would have it in his power to ob- 


ſtruct his deſigns. Mean while Lewis, not ſatis- 
fied with the Pope, preſſed him to declare himſelt, 
reſolving to know for certain, whether he was to 
conſider him as a friend or enemy. Leo, who per- 
ceived his intent, amuſed him with fair words, 
without however being determined, becauſe his pur- 
poſe was to regulate his conduct by the events of 
that rupture which he foreſaw. This hindered not 
Lewis from vigorouſly continuing the neceſſary pre- 
parations for his expedition into Italy, whither, 
in the inſuing ſpring, he deſigned to repair per- 
ſonally: but while he was ſtudying means to relieve 
the Lantern- tower, which he ſtill held at Genoua, 
and by the help whereot hoped to become maſter 
| of the city, he received intelligence of its being 

ſurrendered by capitulation, and immediately razed 

by the Genoueſes, However, this ill news ſufficed 

not to deter him from his deſigns on Italy. 


ares to paſs 
into Italy. 


He loſes the 
Lantern tower 
at Genoua. 


Ate of Before I cloſe the year 1514, it will not be un- 
Scotland. ſerviceable briefly to relate what paſſed this year in 
Buchanan, Scotland. James IV left two ſons, of whom the 
Herbert. 


eldeſt, who bore his own name, was not yet full 
two years old. By a will, made before he took 
the field, he left the regency of the kingdom after 
his death to his Queen, ſiſter of Henry VIII, 
during her widowhood. The ſtates being aſſem- 
bled early in 1314, immediately acknowledged for 
King James V, ſon and heir to the deceaſed: as 
for the regency, there would doubtleſs have been 
great debates, had not the loſs of Floddon battle 
made the Scots apprehenſive that the King of Eng- 
land would improve the advantage he had over 
them. There had never been in Scotland a Queen- 
regent, and that would have been ſufficient to re- 
Jeet the clauſe of the late King's will: but it was 
hoped the Queen would prevail with the King her 
brother to leave in peace a country whereof ſhe had 
the government. The Queen being declared regent, 
and writing to the King her brother, to intreat him 
Herbert. nephew, Henry generouſly anſwered 3 he was 
equally inclined to peace or war, and left it to the 
Scots to chuſe which they pleaſed. | 
After this declaration, Scotland would, very 
probably, have remained in quiet under the dow- 
ager's regency, had not that Princeſs married again 
ſome months after. She choſe for her conſort 
Archibald Douglaſs earl of Angus, one of the greateſt 
lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond marriage filled 
the kingdom with trouble and confuſion. As, by 
the Jate King's will, ſhe was to be regent only 
during her widowhood, the queſtion was to appoint 


King's name. 


not to diſturb the minority of the young King his 
| views of the King her brother. 


—___—_ 


another in her room. Douglaſs her huſhand uſed HENRY 
all his indeavors to have her continue! in the re- VIII. 
gency. He affirmed, there was no other way to Ax' 1314. 
preſerve peace with England; and beſide, Henry wy 
would be obliged to ſupport the Queen his ſiſter in 

caſe any one ſhould pretend to dilturb her: but this 

laſt conſideration had, on thoſe who dreaded the 

carPs too great advancement, a quite contrary 

effect to what he expected. They were ſenſible 

that, being huſband to the regent, he would always 

be countenanced by the King of England, and by 

his aſſiſtance inabled to ingroſs more authority than 

they wiſhed him. Alexander Hume, governor of 

all the country north of the Firth, was the head of 

thoſe who oppoſed the Queen's regency. He was 

a man proud and haughty, who could not indure a 

ſuperior. During the late King's life, he had been 

preſident of the Marches bordering on England, 

where he had commited ſuch outrages that, as tome 

lay, for fear of being called to account, he killed 

or cauſed to be killed James IV, when he was re- 

uring from Floddon field after the battle. How- The duke of 
cver this be, Hume imployed his whole intereſt to Albany ele- 
break Douglaſs's and the Queen's meaſures, and ed gent. 
propoſed for regent James Steward duke of Albany. 

This duke was ſon of Alexander duke of Albany, bro- 

ther of James III, who, to avoid the perſecutions of 

che King his brother, was forced to fly into France, 

where he died. He left there this fon who, bcing 

married and adhering to the ſervice of Lewis XII (I), 

had received many tavors from that Monarch, aud 

acquired great reputation. Tho? he had never been 

in Scotland, he was however the young King's 

neareſt relation, and Hume had credit ſuffici:nt io 

get him declared regent. Hereupon the ſtates ſent 

deputies to offer hun the regency, intreating him 

to come inſtantly and govern the realm in the 

Lewis XII dying while theſe matters 

were in agitation, Francis I, his ſucceſſor, having 

great reaſons not to diſpleaſe the King of England, 

would not ſuffer the duke of Albany to depart *cill 

he had finiſhed his affairs with Henry: for which 

cauſe the regent arrived not in Scotland before May 

1515, Scotland, during this interval, being with- 

out a governor, the diſſenſions among the grandees 

much increaſed, every one having time to torin his 

cabals againſt the regent's arrival. : | 

The firſt day of the year 1515 was the laſt of Ax' 1513. 
Lewis XIPs life (2): but that Prince's demiſe occa- Death of 
ſioned not any alteration in the ſituation of the Luis, l. 
Gallic realm's affairs. The duke of Valois, who agg 5 

— b LINE .Q 
ſucceeded him by the name of Francis I, plainly pr.ge. 
diſcovered, by adding the title of duke of Milan Mezerai. 
to that of King of France, that he intended to Stow. 
purſue his predeceſſor's deſigns. Mean while, he Guicciard. 
thought not proper to declare his intentions, till 
he had ſettled his affairs both at home and abroad. 

By the death of Lewis XII, Queen Mary his Lewis XII, 
relict was at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and to dowager e- 
follow her own inclinations rather than the public auſes the 
Before her mar- _ * 
riage, ſhe had conceived a no ſmall affection for Hall. Stow. 
Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, a moſt accom- Herbert. 
pliſhed nobleman; nay, it is even reported that 
the King had promiſed to marry her to him: but 
Lewis XII coming in the way, and her marriage 
with that Prince being to ſeal the peace between 
France and England, ſhe was under a neceſſity to 
ſacrifice her love to the good of the two kingdoms. 

The duke of Suffolk however waited on her into 
France, tho' he was not of the number of the ſ- 
who were appointed to conduct her. Mezerai ſays, 


* 


(1) Lewis, when duke of Orleans, killed the duke his father at a turnament. ; 
2) He died (fayslord Herbert) after eighty days poſſeſſion, rather than injoyment of his Queen, leaving behind him no iſſue male, 


thu otherwiſe ot that eſteem among his ſubjects, for his care not to oppreſs them with impoſitions longer than Jus neceſſities 
required, that he was called Father of his People, p. 22. Stow, p. 496. . 
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Hevn the duke of Valois, preſumptive heir to the crown | 


VIII. ot France, had the faid Engliſh Juke very nar- 
An? 1515, rowly watched, for fear he ſhould give the King a 
ſucceſſor. This evidences the Queen's 11C:1nation 

was no ſecret. Lewis XII's death occurring within 

three months after his nuptials, the dowager Queen 

was unwilling to run a ſecond hazard of being 

forced into the arms of another ſpoule not of her 

own chuſing. Henry, ſuſpecting her deſign, wrote 

to her the begining of February, deſiring her not 

to re-marry without his participation : but the 

ueen believed it would be eaſier to obtain the 

King's pardon when the thing was done, than his 
permiſſion to do it (1): wherefore, in March, about 

two months after the deceaſe of Lewis XII, ſhe 
privately eſpouſed the duke of Suffols. The very 

next day, ſhe notified the matter in a letter to the 

King her brother, and taking the whole blame on 


herſelf, intimated to him, that ſhe had in ſome 


meaſure forced the duke to this raſh action. Henry 
ſeemed at firſt highly inſenſed; but his anger was 
ſoon appeaſed. Their peace being made, they re- 
turned to Henry, and were very well received (2). 
The parlia- The parliament was then ſitting, and, as Eng- 
ment in Eng- Jand was in profound tranquillity, the houſes were 
land. imployed ſolely in domeſtic affairs, which to 
forcigners are of little or no conſequence. There 
were however three ſtatutes paſled this ſeſſion 
which deſerve notice. [t was provided by the firſt, 
That, for the incouragement of the woollen manu- 
facture, no unwrought wool ſhould be exported. 
This act by reaſon of its importance, has been often 
revived and yet, even to this day, no effectual 
means has been found to prevent the clandeſtine ex- 
portation of wool. The ſecond ſtatute declared all 
the King's poſterior letters patent to be void, except 
mention was therein made of the preceding ones : 
this was to prevent the King's being impoſed on. 
The third was no leſs neceſſary. It frequently oc- 
cutrred that, towards the end of a ſeſſion, ſeveral 
members went home, imagining there was nothin 
of moment to be done; and then the factious too 
advantage of their abſenſe, to propoſe and pals 
ſuch bills as probably would have been thrown out 
had the houſe been more numerous. It was there- 
fore inacted; That the members who abſented 
« themſelves before the ſeſſion cloſed, without the 
c ſpeaker's and commons leave to be entered in 
« the clerk of the parliament's book, ſhould loſe 
« their wages (3).” I muſt now interrupt for ſome 
time the recital of domeſtic, to treat of foreign 
affairs, which are to ſerve for foundation to what 
will hereafter be advanced relating to England. 
The alliance A renewal of the alliance between France and 
between England too nearly concerned Francis I, for him 
France and to tail of performing that article of the treaty, 
England re- whereby the ſucceſſor of him who died firſt was to 


Diverſe ſta- 
tutes. 


Herbert. 


paſs into Italy, to recover the duchy of Milan, it HENRY 
was abſolutely requiſite he ſhould ſecure the King VIII. 
of England. To that purpoſe, about the middle An* 1515: 
of March, he ſent to the firſt preſident of Ran, 
his embaſſador at London, a commiſſion to renew 

his alliance with Henry, as well as the bond for 

the payment of the million of crowns, whereto 

Lewis XII was obliged. This was done by a new p. 476. 
treaty, ſigned the fitth of April, and exactly like 

the former. 

After all the frauds Ferdinand had practiſed Ferdinand 
towards Henry, there was no room to hope for a ſeeks Henry's 
perfect friendſhip between them. Nevertheleſs the friendſhip. 
King of Aragon, who was not the leaſt diſcouraged, P. 49+ 
ſent his ſon-in- law Henry a freſh embaſſy, to 
propoſe renewing their alliance. Very probably, 
he believed not that Henry bad fo ſoon forgot the 
tricks he had played him; but it imported him 
the world ſhould know he had a miniſter in Eng- 
land, This embaſſador arrived in May ; but was = 
ſuffered, 'till October, to dance a fruitleſs atten- — . 
dance, without being diſpatched: nay, poſſibly ly received. 
enough, he would never have ſucceeded in his ne- 
gociation, had not Wolſey imployed his credit to 
turn Henry from the reſolution he had taken of 
never more having any concerns with the King his 
father- in- lw. I ſhall elſewhere diſcourſe more 
_ -» this ſubject. | 

While the Spaniſh embaſſador was waiting in . 
vain at Londen, Hwy had two at Bruſſels, Sho he 2 
made no greater progreſs. His dealing with the with the arch- 
young archduke had not been over and above duke Charles. 
gallant, in ſo unceremoniouſly, without any apology, 
diſpoſing of, to Lewis XII, the Princeſs whom he 
had affianced. In reality, Charles had not repaired 
to Calais the fifth of May laſt year, as he was 
bound by the treaty of Lifle : but it could not 
thence be infered he had renounced his marriage, 
at leaſt before he was aſked, whether he intended to 
accompliſh it. Henry was therefore apprehenſive 
that the archduke, having lately afſumed the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands, and made a treaty 
with France, would meditate vengeance for the 
affront: wherefore, in order to ſound him, or pre- 
vent the effects of his reſentment, he diſpatched 
away two embaſſadors, (4) to propoſe renewing the 
former alliance between Henry VII and Philip I, 
their fathers ; but thoſe miniſters were made un- His embaſſa- 
dergo a tedious attendance at Bruſſels, without being dors ill re. 
much regarded, or receiving any anſwer. _ 

The affairs of Europe were then in a ſituation i. 
which would not allow the young archduke to in- prepares to 
gage in any party. It was neceſſary, in order to recover Milan. 
take juſt meaſures, to wait the ſucceſs of the war eee 
which Francis I was preparing to carry into Italy. p Daniel 
To all appearance, it would produce events likely © © 
enough to change and diſconcert the intereſts and 


embaſſa- 


Bu Reiby. acquaint the other, whether he deſigned to prolong | projects of moſt of the Sovereigns, Since F rancis's | 
Guicciard, the term of the ſaid alliance. As he intended to | acceſſion to the crown, he had ſufficiently evidenced 

Rym, Fd, | | — 

—— ul 5 | | | 

- * ) Lord Herbert ſays, ſhe wrote before her marriage to the King her brother, proteſting, that if he would have her married 


injoying her, p. 22. 


(2) The duke, with fir Richard Wingfield and dr. Weſt, were deputed to carry over Henry's letters of condolance tothe Queen, 
and had not long been at Paris, before he made his addreſs to her. They arrived the ſecond of May, and were publicly married 
on the thirteenth at Greenwich. The Queen (ſay the French) carried with her in Jewels, plate, and tapeſtry of Lewis XII, to 
the value of two hundred thouſand crowns : among which was a great diamond called le Mirior de Naples, which Francis would 
Ann Bulleyn ſtaid behind in the French court. Herbert, p. 22. 

(3) Theſe wages were levied by the ſheriffs, and the moſt ancient writs for knights wages extant are thoſe of 28, 29, 32 of 
Ldward I. The firſt ſtatute concerning them is that of 12 Richard II; namely, That the levying of the expenſes of knights 
ſhall be as hath been uſed before this time. The wages in this reign were four ſhillings a day for 4 
ſhillings at leaſt for burgeſſes, beſide the charges of going and coming, and fees for writs, &c.— 
alſo another ſtatute made, importing; That whereas diverſe felons and murderers did, on feigned and untrue ſurmiſes, get 
« themſelves removed into the King's-bench, and could not by order of law be remited and ſent down to the juſtices of jail-delivery : 
«« that therefore, for the future, the juſtices of the King's-bench ſhall have full power and authority to remand and fend down the, 
« bodies or indictments of all felons and murderers, into the counties where the murders or felonies were commited.” Statute 


fain have redeemed at a great price. 


6 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 
(4) Sir Edward Poynings, and dr. William Knight, 


in any place, fave where her mind was, ſhe would ſhut herſelf up in ſome religious houſe. 
ipace of four days to obtain her good-will, and told him, if he could not do it in that time, he ſhould be out of all hopes of 


She ſet the duke of Suffolk but the 


ights of the ſhire, and two 
In this parliament there was 


that 
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b Ir xvR y that he deſigned not to leave Maximilian Sſorza in 


4 VIII. quiet injoyment of the Milaneſe. Oa the Other 
A Aw” 1515. hand, the King of Aragon was under apprehenſions 
* for Naples and Navarre. Francis I was a young 
1 Prince, full of courage and ambition, and it could 
# | not be doubted that he had formed great projects; 
F and therefore all eyes were on him, to fee in what 


manner he would commence his reign. He was 
| making preparations which diſcovered he had ſome 
3 grand ſcheme on foot, and took not much pains to 
9 conceal that he had Milan in view. Mean while, 
30 he uſed for ptetenſe of his armament, the invaſion 
= wherewith Burgundy was threatened by the Swil- 
Guicciard. ſers: but the league he had lately renewed with 
* Venice, and his offer to Ferdinand to prolong the 
truce, provided the ſecret article concerning the 
Milaneſe was annulled, were plain indications of his 
deſigns. 3 | 
All this ſufficed not to make Ferdinand perfectly 


7 Ferdinand : . OA 4 hy ' 
5 forms a league Eaſy : he was afraid of being deceived by Francis, 
X againſt and that his preparations were intended for Na- 
A France. varre. To prevent this danger, he rejected Francis's 
1 Guicciard. 


offer, and withal made uſe of it to induce the Em- 
; peror and Swiſſers to join with him in defenſe of 
VS | the Milaneſe ; intimating, that there was no room 
* to queſtion that the King of France would turn his 
arms that way. As for the Emperor, he needed 
not much ſollicitation: he readily ingaged in every 
league, becauſe he ever found means to do his own 
buſineſs at another's expenſe. With regard to the 
Swiſſers the difficulties were greater, becauſe Francis 
had among them adherents who indeavored to dil- 
ſuade them from the league: but finally his adver- 
{aries prevailed (1), and the league was concluded 
between the Emperor, King of Aragon, duke of 
Milan and Swiſſers. Ferdinand, on this occaſion, 
tailed not playing off one of his uſual artifices. He 

_ perſuaded the Swiſſers that, to defend the Milaneſe, 
the ſhorteſt way was to attack the King of France 
in his own kingdom. For that purpoſe, he ingag- 
ed to make a powerful diverſion on the ſide of Fon- 
tarabia, while the Swiſſers ſhould invade Burgundy, 
and the Emperor, by continuing war in the 
ſtate of Venice, diſable the Venetians from aſſiſt- 
ing the common enemy. His chief aim was to 
defend Navarre, in caſe King Francis thought of 
turning his arms that way, and then to hinder that 
Prince from poſſeſſing himſelf of the duchy of Mi- 
lan. To both theſe ends was his league with the 
2 Swiſſers equally ſubſervient: for, if Francis in- 
'Y vaded Navarre, the Swiſſers would divert him from 
his purpoſe, by making inroads into Burgundy 3 
but in caſe he really purpoſed the recovery of Mi- 
lan, the Swiflers, as next neighbors and moſt con- 
cerned, could not diſpenſe with aſſiſt ing that duchy. 
What Ferdinand had foreſeen came to paſs. Fran- 
cis, having ordered his forces to file off towards 
the Alps, the Swiſſers ſent their troops into Italy, 
where they ſeized the two paſſes thro? which only 
it was thought poſſible to enter the Milaneſe. When 
2 Ferdinand was aſſured the King of France was 
1 zarching towards Milan, he diſbanded the army 
; levied tor defenſe of Navarre, leaving the Mila- 
neſe to be guarded by the Swiſſers. Even the ar- 
my Ferdinand had in Italy, under command of the 
viceroy of Naples, moved not a foot to join them. 
The Emperor remained at Inſpruck quite inactive. 
Leo X, who had likewiſe acceded to the league, 
aHorded them not the leaſt aſſiſtance. Thus the 
whole burden of the war fell on the Swiſſers, with- 
out even the other allies ſupplying them with a 
ſingle penny of the money promiſed, But this was 
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He deceives 
the Swallers, 


Francis paſ- 
ſes into Italy. 
Guicciard. 
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not ſtrange: the Swiſſers were no more exempted HENRY 


than the King of England, and ſo many other VIII. 
Potentates, whom Maximilian and Ferdinand had Ax' 1515. 
{erved tn the ſame manner. | Ln" 


Mean while, Francis I, having found means to Guicciard. 
march his army thro? a ſtreight which ſeemed im- 
practicable (2), the Swiſſers who guarded the paſſes 
rctired to Milan, and Francis advanced alſo to- 
wards the ſame city, When he was within a ſmall 
diſtance, he offered the Swiſſers a ſum of money 
to return home. This negociation was already in 
great forwardneſs, when they received a ſupply of 
fiſtcen thouſand men of their nation; which rein- 
forcement inſpiring them with freſh courage, they 
reſolved, by ſuggeſtion of cardinal de Sion, im- 
mediately to attack Francis, who lay incamped at 
Marignano, little expecting ſuch a viſit. They 
were defeated, and ten thouſand flain on the ſpot ; 
after which, they retired into their country, leaving 
Francis maſter of the whole Milaneſe. Maximi- 
lian Sforza, who had ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle 
of Milan, furrendered it by capitulation, and was 
ſent into France, to paſs his life privately. 

Before Francis commenced this expedition, Octa- Genoua 
viano Fregoſo had brought Genoua under the domi- ſubjected to 
nion of France, and inſtead of Doge, ſtiled himſelf France. 
governor for the King. | | WICIArd, 

Leo X had been in hope that Francis would ne- Leo X makes 
ver be able to enter Italy. He had joined in the ar? 4-9 . 
league againſt him, but ſo ſecretly that Francis Thid FAY 
knew nothing of it till he came to Verceil. Duringthe 
whole interval between that Prince's arrival in Italy 
and the battle of Marignano, the Pope was under 
great perplexities. He had ſent an army into Lom- 
bardy to ſupport the duke of Milan: but when he 
heard Francis had ſurmounted the difficulties of the 
paſſage, he ſent orders to Lorenzo di Medicis, who 
commanded his army, not to commit any hoſtilities 
againſt the French; and, at the lame time, he aſ- 
ſured Francis, that his army was there only to guard 
Parma and Plaſenza. Mean while, as the affair of 
Milan was not yet decided, he durſt not make too 
many advances to the French King, for fear of diſ- 
guſting the allies, who would have it in their power 
to be revenged had Francis been worſted. But, after 
the battle of Marignano, he immediately ſtruck 
up a reconciliation with that Monarch; and, tho” 
he had grievouſly offended him, obtained however 
advantages which he could ſcarce have expected, 
even had he ſided with him originally. The Popes 
make leagues, and undertake wars as temporal 
Princes, and when their affairs proſper not, diſ- 
intangle themſelves as heads of the church, and vi- 
cars of Jeſus Chriſt. Tho Leo X's behavior to 
Francis was ſuch that he deſerved no favor from 
that victorious Prince, he nevertheleſs obtained Guicciard. 


Francis gains 
the battle of 
Marignano. 


2 


whatever he pleaſed, and, among other things, the Burnet. l 
abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction, for which the 
Pontifs his predeceſſors had thitherto in vain ſolli- 
cited the Gallic Monarchs (3). 
Tho' Henry had not been able intirely to avoid Henry * 


the ſnares laid by the Pope, Emperor, and King ingaged in 
of Aragon, he had happily got clear, but with a new ttoubles:, 
firm reſolution never more to be thus over-reached. 

His affecting not to mention them, in his treaty with 

France, evidently demonſtrated he did not much 

value their friendſhip. But he was not fo fortunate 

as to perſiſt in this reſolution, ſince it was his own 

fault that he ingaged in a freſh war with France, 

not ſo much for his own, as the intereſt of others. 

His change may be aſcribed to three ſeveral cauſes. 

The firſt is, his jealouſy of the glorious ſucceſs of Cauſes of it.) | 


(1) The reſt of the confederates ingaged to pay them thirty thouſand ducats per month. Guicciard. I. 12. 


2) Between mount Viſo and mount Cenis. Hollingſh. I. 12. 


gentiere, &c. P. Daniel, VOI Vip r ; 


Thro' the valley of Barcelonete, Roque Sparviere, St. Pol, PAr- 


{3) See a full account of the'e tranlactions in biſhop Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. Vol. III. p. 8, &c, 


VoI. il, 


L Francis's 


_ 


*— 


— 


Hunny Franciss arms in Italy. The ſecond, to prevent 
VIII. the growing power of that neighbor. The third, 
An? 1515. and principal, was the intereſt of his favorite Wol- 
WR ſcy who, fancying he had cauſe to complain of the 
King of France, would be revenged. The two 
firſt need no farther explanation. It is well known, 
that Princes are like other men, ſubject to paſſions, 
and that jealouſy may induce them to run counter 
to their intereſt; It is alſo known, that policy 15 
as it were the hinge on which almolt all their actions 
turn: but, on this occaſion, Henry went on very 
erroneous grounds, ſince nothing was more capable 
of ſecuring the peace of England than the King of 
France's acquiſitions in Italy. The third cauſe re- 

quires a more particular explication. : 
Wolley's Thomas Wolley, archbiſhop of York, was King 
reat credit. Ienry's prime miniſter, and chief favorite: but 
* ſaying thus expreſſes not the matter fully. It muſt 
be added, that he governed his maſter fo abſolute- 
ly, that he turned him which way he pleaſed : yet 
he managed fo artfully, that the King always tancied 
he took his own courſe, when he only followed the 
ſuggeſtions of his miniſter. Wolſey, for a perſon 
of ſuch mean extraction, had great talents 3 but he 
had alſo great failings. He was exceſſively vin- 
dictive, greedy of poſſeſſions and honors, and 1n- 
ſufferably proud and imperious. He no ſooner ſaw 
himſelf fixed in his maſter's favor, but he fought 
means to remove from court all thoſe who, by the 
King's eſtcem for them, gave him any jealouly. 
Tall. Richard Fox biſhop. of Wincheſter, the dukes of 
_— Norfolk and Suffolk, who had been moſt in favor, 
: received ſo many mortifications from this magiſterial 
prelate, that at length oy left the court, purely 
not to be expoſed to his inſults. Fox withdrew to 
his dioceſe the begining of this year (1). The two 
dukes ſoon followed (2), and Warham archbiſhop 
of Canterbury retired alſo at the end of the ſame 
rear. Theſe old miniſters being thus removed, 
Volſcy became till more abſolute over the King, 
who had only him to adviſe with in his moſt im- 
portant affairs. The reſt of the privy-counct] were 
all the favorite's creatures. The hiſtorians unani- 
moully agree, that Wolſey's intereſt was the ſole 
rule of the counſels he gave his maſter 3 and, as 
this intereſt anſwered his reigning paſſions, revenge, 
greedineſs, ambition and pride, the reader muſt 
not be ſurpriſed when he ſees him hereafter inducing 

his Sovereign to make ſo many falſe ſteps. 

Francis [ Francis I, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne 
wants to of France, had meditated how to recover Tournay 
—_— from the Engliſh : there had even paſſed, in the 
Pol. Virg. begining of the year, a treaty on that ſubject, but 
Herbert. to no purpoſe, becauſe Henry demanded, in exchange 
P. Daniel. for Tournay, ſome places in the neighborhood of 
Calais (3), which Francis did not jud e proper to 
Wolley afraid grant him (4). But the greateſt difficulty came 
of loling his from Wolſey, who was far from adviſing the King 
biſhoprick. his maſter to reſign Tournay, becauſe himſelf would 
have loft the adminiſtration of that biſhoprick and 
the abby of St. Amand, which brought him a great 
revenue. On the contrary, he had been extremely 
urgent with Francis I to beſtow ſome good. bene- 
lice on Lewis Guillard biſhop of Tournay, that he 
- might ſuifer him peaeeably to injoy his adminiſtration, 
Francis had promiſed it, but without deſignig to per- 
torm. Iuttead of aiding him to keep his ſaid admi- 


niſtrations, he ſecretly perſuaded Guillard to ſollicit 
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the Pope for his reſtoration, and even ſtrongly HE N Rv 


ſeconded his petition, He was of opinion, that, VIII. 


when once Wolley ceaſed to be adminiſtrator,thereſti- An* 1515. 
tution of Tournay would become abundantly eaſier 
While Francis was ſtill in France, buſicd in pre- The Pope 
paring tor his Italian expedition, the Pope, yet un- reſtores the 

certain of the ſucceſs of that enterpriſe, did not biſhop of 
much regard the biſhop's ſollicitations. But when 1 ournay. 
he ſiw that Prince maſter of Genoua, and entered Herbert. 
the Milaneſe at the head of a powerful army, he 
readily granted a bull to Guillard, reſtoring him to 
his biſhoprick, and even allowing him to make uſe 
of the ſecular arm to obtain poſſeſſion. This bull, 
which ſacrificed the King of Bars and his m1- 
niſter's intereſt to thoſe of the French King and 
the biſhop of Tournay, would ſeem very ſtrange, 
did not the conſideration of time and circumſtances 
make the wonder ceaſe, Leo X had given Fran- 
cis juſt cauſe to complain of his conduct, and 
beheld that Monarch on the point of re-poſſeſſing 
himſelf of the Milaneſe, and concluding a treaty 
with the Swiſſers in order to diſmiſs them. It was 
therefore his intereſt to appeaſe him, by granting. 
a favor he ſo eagerly deſired. Henry was extreme- 
ly offended at this bull, which reſtored to the bi- 
ſhoprick of Tournay a prelate who refuſed to ſwear 
tealry to him, and on which the King of France and 
reſtored biſhop of Tournay might proceed to raiſe 
there ſome ſedition. He therefore ſent orders to 
his embaſſador at Rome, to expoſtulate with the 
Pope, and repreſent to him the conſequences of his 
partiality, Leo X could not but acknowledge the 
charge: but, at that very juncture, Francis gain- 
ing the battle of Marignano, and preparing to 

make him feel the effects of his reſentment, it was 

no proper ſeaſon to inſenſe him farther, by revok- 

ing the bull. This convinced Wolſey that Francis 

was the real author of Guillard's reſtoration. 

Mean while Pope Leo, not a little imbaraſſed on 

the King of England's oppoſition, choſe to leave 

the affair undecided, by retering it to the examina- 

tion of two cardinals, who probably were ordered 

not to haſten the concluſion, In the mean time, 

Wolſey was uncertain whether he ſhould keep the 

8 of Tournay: and that was preciſely what 

the King of France wanted, that this uncertainty 

might induce the ſelfiſh miniſter to find ſome ex- 

pedient to make himſelf amends, after which it 

was apparent he would no longer oppoſe the re- 

ſtitution of Tournay. Moreover, to preſerve p,,,... pro- 
his friendſhip, which was very neceſſary by rea- miſes to 15 
ſon of his credit with the King his maſter, he pro- Wolſey in 
miſed to aſſiſt in procuring him a cardinal's hat. being made a 
Wolſey was extremely ambitious of that dignity: _— 
On the deceaſe of cardinal Bambridge, he was in a 
hopes of ſucceeding him in the cardinalate, as well 

as in the archbiſhoprick of York, and had even 
imployed, to ſollicite it in his name, cardinal Adrian 

de Corneto (5), the Pope's collector in England, 

under whom Polydore Virgil ſerved as ſub- collector; 

but Adrian, inſtead of ſerving him as he had pro- Cardinal 
miſed, had done him ill offices. Wolſey, thereof Adrian de- 
having notice, was ſo inſenſed that, on ſome ſlight ceives Wolſey; 
pretext, he commited Polydore to the tower. Then bo takes 4 
he cauſed the King to write with his own hand to ſends Poly- 
Pope Leo, requeſting him to nominate in cardinal dore Virgil to 
Adrian's room another collector. Henry's letter was the tower. 
ſo ſtrong and paſſionate, that the Pontif judged 


Herbert. 


— 


(1) On his departure, he deſired this only of the King, < That he would not ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than the maſter.” 
To which the King anſwered preſently, “ That it ſhould be his care, that thoſe who were his ſubjects ſhould obey, and not 


«© command.” Herbert, 


| . 
(z) The duke of Suffo E had borrowed from the King large ſums of money, which he hoped would have been forgiven him; but, 
on Wolſey"s calling to account thoſe who were indebted to the crown, the duke withdrew from court. Hall. Hollingſh. p. 839. 


(3) The county of Guiſnes or Ardres. Herbert, p. 23. 


(J) In May this year, King Henry ſent- twelve hundred carpenters and maſons, with three hundred laborers, to build a caſtle 


for defenſe of Tournay Stow, p. 


479. 
(5) Named by our hiſtorians de Caſtello: he was biſhop of Bath, and the King's orator at Rome. 
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1 ry proper to comply with his demand : however, in his | 
8 | rief of adviſe, he told him; * He was very ſenſible 
Ax' 1515. his anger againſt cardinal Adrian was inſtilled into 


him by Wolſey.“ Mean while, Polydore Virgil 


Rym. Feed. continued in the tower, till at length cardinal Julio 
Vol. XIII. qi Medicis and the Pope himſelf interceded for him, 
p- 515+ 


by letters of Auguſt thirty, and September three. 
As this was at the very inſtant when Francis was 
ſolliciting for Wolſey a cardinalate, that mini- 
ſter deemed it unſeaſonable to deny his Sanctity a 
boon of ſo ſmall conſequence; ſo Polydore got 
out of the tower, where he had been about a year. 
This ill treatment was, doubtleſs, one of the reaſons 
which induced him, in his hiſtory of England, not 
to forget any one of cardinal Wolſey's bad qualities. 


Wolſey made Wolſey, having at length obtained a cardinals 


cardinal. hat, was tranſported with joy when he received the 
. news by a courier diſpatched to him by the King 
cr . 


of France (1): but notwithſtanding he was wholly 
indebted to that Monarch for this favor, the injury 
he imagined, to have received in the affair of Tour- 
nay, created within him en, more reſent- 
ment than the preſent obligation inſpired gratitude 
He perſiſts in and acknowledgment. In order therefore to be re- 
his deſign to venged, he reſolved on indeavoring to ſet the King 
be revenged his maſter at variance with Francis, and cauſe him 
je” "59s to enter into a new league againſt France. Herein 
Pd. Virg. he gratified three predominant paſſions 3 his pride, 
Herbert. in manifeſting to all Europe, that even Sovereigns 
offended him not with impunity 3 his revenge, in 

creating Francis great troubles ; and his own in- 

tereſt, in ſecuring the adminiſtration of the biſhop- 
rick of Tournay. In reality, a rupture between 
the two Kings was a moſt effectual method of pre- 
venting Guillard's reſtoration to his See. This is 
obſerved by hiſtorians as the privcpe cauſe of the 
alteration we are going to behold in Henry's con- 
duct. Jealouſy and policy may likewiſe have con- 
tributed thereto, but leſs as true cauſes, than as 
incentives uſed by Wolſey to inflame his maſter's 


choler. Probably, under color that his honor was 


concerned, he repreſented to him the neceſſity of 
humbling the French King's price, and inſinuated 
how dangerous it was for England that France 
Wolſey treats ſhould grow too powerful. When he had prepared 
privately with Henry, he privately acquainted Maximilian, that 


Hiebe mit would not be impoſſible to diſingage the King 
Pol. Virg. bis maſter from the intereſts of France. We may 


reaſonably preſume that the Emperor with joy re- 
ceived this overture: beſide, his being without aid 


and allies, and conſequently little able to preſerve . 


his conqueſts in Italy, he knew that, which way 
ſoever he was treated with, he ſhould always be 


Henry renews furniſhed with money. While Wolſey was pro- 
his alliance jectin 


=u_ Ferdi- embaſſador, who had unpleaſantly paſſed ſome 
Rym. Feed, months at London, was looked on at court with a 
Vol. XIII. 


much more favorable eye: nay, a treaty was begun 
p. 520 — With him about renewing the alliance between Eng- 
528. land and Spain, which, being ended the nineteenth 
Guicciard. of October, contained however onl firmat1 
| L ed hc r only a confirmation 
of the ancient treaties of amity. | | 
Sforza's em- Mean while the Emperor, willing to improve 
baſſy to Hen- the preſent opportunity, ſent to the King a Mila- 
05 8 neſe embaſſador, to defire aid in the name of 


* 


| 1 


Franceſco Sforza, who was in Germany, and had 


aſſumed the title of duke of Milan ever ſince Maxi- HENRY 
milian his brother had reſigned his right to the VIII. 
King of France. Tho' Wolſey had taken care to Ax' 1515. 
diſpoſe Henry to a rupture with France, he was N a 
not, it ſeems, fully determined. Franceſco Sforza's 


— — 1 


requeſt, or rather the Emperor's, ſeemed to him 


lo important, that he deſired to have the opinions 

of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the dukes of 

Norfolk and Suffolk, who to that intent were ſent n 
for to court. The council being met to debate on Henry there- 
this affair, cardinal Wolſey ſpeaking firſt, made upon calls a 
a harangue abounding with bitterneſs againſt France, Pol. Vi * 
laboring to demonſtrate how much it was England's e 
intereſt to oppoſe her growing power (2). The 

biſhop of Durham, and all the new counſellors, 

ſtrenuouſly ſupported the cardinal's opinion : but 

the old ones indeavored to difſuade the King from 

breaking the peace lately concluded with France, 

lince the new King had not given him any cauſe, 

and adviſed him rather to turn his arms againſt 

Scotland. Henry, who was already prepoſſeſſed, Henry re- 
took a middle way, inſinuated doubtleſs by his mi- ſolves to aid 
niſter : and that was, privately to aſſiſt the Em- the — 
peror and Franceſco Sforza (3). Whereupon he Pa! Vie 
{ent orders to Pace (4), his embaſſador at Maximi- Stow. 

han's court, to treat with them, and to promote Hollingſh. 
the treaty, returned him large ſums of money (5). 

Thus was he gradually ingaged, without foreſeeing 

that theſe ſteps muſt neceſſarily terminate in open 

war, as Wolſey deſired. | 


In Rymer's collection is extant a paper, evidenc- The duke of 
ing the cardinal not to have forgot himſelf in theſe Milan's pro- 
negociations. It is a promiſe from the duke of miſe to Wolſey 
Milan's ſecretary, who, by virtue of expreſs power , 1 
from the duke his. maſter, ingaged to pay the car- bot Fus. 
dinal a yearly penſion of ten thouſand ducats, to Herbert. 
commence from the day of his maſters reſtoration. 

It is true this paper, being neither dated nor ſigned, 

may be conſidered only as a draught of the ſaid con- 

tract; but it is however a proof of the cardinal's | 
ſelfiſh diſpoſition. The Emperor no ſooner heard The Em- 
that Henry was inclined to aſſiſt him againſt France, Peror's embaſ- 
than he diſpatched to England Matthew Skinner 5. 10 Flenry. 


1. * wage” Ha. 
cardinal of Sion, to negociate a league with him. Stow. 


This is the ſame prelate who, a little before, had _ 
incouraged the Swiſſers to attack King Francis. | 

The parliament re- aſſembled on the twelfth of Parliament 
November: but, as it was not yet time to lay be- meets. 
fore the houſes the King's reſolution with regard to Herbert. 
France, there was no mention of war, or any 
foreign affair, The clergy, in a ſynod held at the Theclergy re- 
ſame time, returned anſwer to the Pope con- fuſe his Holi- 
cerning his demand of a moſt exorbitant ſublidy, on neſs a ſubſidy. 


Re | pretenſe of an apparent war with the Turks. They Hall. 
a negociation with Maximilian, the Spaniſh | 


alledged, that they were ſo exhauſted by the late 
war with France undertaken, at the inſtance of 
Julius II for the church's defenſe, that they were 
not in condition to grant a new ſubſidy : that beſide, 


| by a decree of the council of Conſtance, the Pontit 


could not lay any impoſition on the clergy, without 
conſent of a general council. 

While the Engliſh were thus indeavoring to ſcreen Cardinal 
themſelves from the oppreſſions of the Roman Wolfey's 
court, they beheld a member of their own body, pride. 
ariſing like a new Pope, whom they foreſaw it Herbert. 
would be more difficult to reſiſt than him at Rome, _ Viro 


Termis. Rymer's- Feed. Vol. XIII. p. 529, 530. 


« deſigns of Francis without coming yet to an open rupture.” 
(4) Late ſervant to cardinal Bambrid 
poiſoning his maſter. 


(2) He likewiſe alledged, that Francis had broken the treaty by favoring Richard 
folk, a fugitive and traitor ; in aſſiſting thoſe Scots who oppoſed his ſiſter Queen Margaret. 
goods and jewels of Queen Mary. Laſtly, he ſaid, Francis mi 
blood, only by privately aſſiſting Maximilian. Herbert, p. 24. Pol. Virg. 

(3) Lord Herbert (p. 25.) fays, the King, after the debate, being inclined to the cardinal, ſaid, «© He would hinder the 


(5) Put into the hands of ſome Genoueſe merchants, who breaking, great part of the money was loſt, Hall, fol. $9. 


(1) In September. Hall, fol. 57. He was cardinal by the title of Sanctœ Cœcilicœ trans Tiberim ; or, Sancti Ciriaci in 


de la Pole, brother of the late duke of Suf- 
Beſide that, Francis with-held ſome *' 


ght be hindered of growing more powerful, without effuſion of 


ge, Who wrote the letter before mentioned concerning Silveſter's having a hand in 


becauſe 
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auſe he was ſupported by the Sovereign : I mean ] . 
bec FP 5 2 der color that Scotland had been ſometime without 


Wolley. Since that prelate was advanced to the 
cardinalate, he was become vainer, prouder and 
more imperious than ever. He never ſtired with— 
out a Prince's retinue, always attended by a crowd 
of domeſtics, cauſing the cardinals hat to be car- 
ricd before him like a ſort of trophy, and having 
it placed on the altar when he went to tac King's 
chapel (1). Ile was the firſt eccleſiaſtic in England 
who ever wore ſilk veſtments, and ufa gold in 
ſaddles. In a word, he deviſed all kinds of 
methods to diſtinguiſh himſelf, His pride and ar- 
rogance gave ſuch univerſal offenſe, that it was in- 
ceſjantly talked of with indignation : but none durſt 
open his mouth before the King, ſince the old 
biſhop of Wincheſter, for only glancing thereat, 
was lo ill received that ſhortly after he withdrew 
to his dioceſe. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
no leſs offended than the reſt, to lee the archbiſhop 
of York thus affect ſo great a diſtinction : but 
what gave him molt offenſe was, to fee the croſs of 
York carried before the cardinal, tho' he was with- 
in the province of Canterbury. I have elſewhere 
ſpoken of this conteſt between the two archbiſhops, 


- which, after having cauſed violent quarrels, could 


He is made 
lord chancel- 
Wor. . 
m. Fad. 

Vol. XIII. 

29. 

ec. 22. 
The King 
loads him 
with favors. 


I 507, 530. 
all. 
Herbert. | 


Aſtairs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
}terbert. 
Pol. Virg. 


not be otherwiſe decided than by the King's expreſs 
command to the archbiſhop of York, not to have 
the croſs carried before him in the other province. 
But Wolſey, who thought himſelf much above 
his predeceflors, in contempt of theſe prohibitions, 
prepared to revive the contelt, Warham, who was 
of a peaceable temper, eaſily perceived that, tho 
he ſhould attempt to hinder it, he ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, becauſe Wolſey had ſuch abſolute ſway over 
the King : wherefore, to avoid perpetually having 
this object before his eyes, he deſired the King 
leave to reſign the chancellorſhip, and retire to his 
palace. His requeſt was immediately granted; and 
the ſame day the King gave the ſcals to cardinal 
Wolfzy. In all appearance, he had created Warham 
ſo many mortifications only to. oblige him to quit 
his office, with which he deſired to be inveſted 
himſelf, To ſupport the ſplendor of his dignity 
with more ſtate than any other before him, the 
King daily loaded him with freſh favors, prebends, 
wardſhips and the like, which continually aug- 
mented his revenues. Beſide the archbiſhoprick of 
York and the chancellorſhip, he had in farm, on 
very low terms, the Biſhopricks of Bath and Wells, 
and Hereford (2), held by Italians reſiding at Rome: 
yet all ſufficed not to ſatiate his avarice. 1 muſt now, 
before I cloſe the year 1515, briefly 
Scotiſh affairs, the i whereof is requiſite 
tor a reader's better underſtanding diverſe events 
mentioned in the ſequel. | 

Alexander duke of Albany, who had been de- 
clared regent in 1513, arrived not in Scotland *till 
May 1515. He found the kingdom full of factions 
and diviſions, which made him ſenſible the admini- 
{tration commited to him would prove extremely 
troubleſome; but what gave him moſt uneaſineſs 
was, that the King of England was but too much 
concerned in what paſſed in Scotland, and to the ut- 


recite the. 


meſt of his: power fomented theſe diſſenſions. Un- 


a regent, Henry VIII, as the young King's uncle, 
had aſſumed the title of Protector of Scotland, and 
by virtue thereof his embaſſadors at Rome demand- 
ed of his Holineſs the eccleſiaſtical preferments of 
that kingdom, which he beſtowed on his creatures. 


But as ſoon as the duke of Albany was arrived, he Rym. Fad. 7 
Vol. XIII. : 
p. 513. July3. NM 


wrote to Pope Leo, in the young King's name, 
ſharply complaining of the King of England's in- 
croachments, and the court of Rome's condeſcenſion : 
he even menaced the Pontif, in his letter, not to 
apply to him for the future, on any account what- 
ſocver, if this grievance were not ſpeedily re- 
dreſſed (3). 

The duke of Albany, tho? of Scotiſh extraction, 
was a mere ſtranger to Scotland (4), from whence 
the duke his father had retired in 1483. 
his entrance on the regency, he was deſirous of ac- 
quainting himſelf with the realm's condition, he un- 
happily applied to Hepburne biſhop of Murray, a 
fiery, vindictive churchman, who took this occaſion 
of revenging himſelf on his adverſaries. This 
prelate, being prior of St. Andrew's, had been 
elected archbiſhop of that church in the begining of 
the preſent reign : but he was forced to reſign the 
archbiſhoprick to Forman biſhop of Murray, who 
was armed with a 'pontifical- bull. However, 
Forman would never have ventured to make uſe of 
this bull, had he not been ſupported by Alexander 
Hume, a powerful nobleman already mentioned. 
By his credit and authority, Forman was inſtalled 
in St, Andrew's, having reſigned the biſhoprick ot 
Murray to Hepburne, and promiſed to pay him a 
certain penſion. Hepburne, finding he had a fair 
opportunity to be revenged, painted out Hume to 
the regent in ſuch colors, that when he came to 
court he was looked on with a very ill eye, Hume, 
being by nature exceſſively proud and high-ſpirited, 
reſolving to convince the regent that no man 
ſhould ſlight him with impunity, went to the Queen 
dowager and, perſuading her that the King her ſon 
was in danger, adviſed her to carry him into Eng- 
land. This combination reaching the regent's ears, 
he repaired ſuddenly to Sterling caſtle and ſecured 
the King's perſon : but in order that his enemies 
ſhould not put any ill conſtruction on this action, he 
renewed his oath of allegiance to the King, and 
commited the care of his education to three perſons 
of irreproachable characters. 

Alexander Hume and his brother William, find- 
ing their plot diſcovered, fled immediately into 
England, and were ſoon followed by the Queen 
and her conſort the ear] of Angus. When the 
regent heard this, he ſent Henry embaſſadors to 
Juitify his conduct, and at the ſame time fo artfully 
treated with the fugitives, that he prevailed with 
them to return into Scotland; but the Queen being 
very far advanced in her pregnancy, ſhe was obliged 
to ſtay at Harbottle caſtle in Northumberland, 


where ſhe was delivered (5) of a daughter, whom 


they named Margaret (6). The ſequel of this buſi- 
neſs ſhall be related elſewhere. 


(1) He is by Cavendiſh, ſaid to keep cight hundred ſervants, among whom were nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, and forty : 


'{quires, Thie hat was borne, by ſome pricipal perſon, before him on a great height. He had moreover, his ſerjeant at arms and 


mace, and two gentlemen, carrying two pillars of ſilver, beſide his croſs-bearer. Herbert, p. 24. Pol. Virg. See Stow, p. 501. 


Burnet's Ret. Vol. III. p. 21. 


(z) The biſhopricks of Bath, Worceſter and Hereford, the incumbents whereof, Adrian de Corneto, Silveſter Gigles, &c. 


being ſtrangers, who had been ſent here upon legations, King Henry VII, a frugal Prince, choſe rather to reward them on their 

return with preterments which colt him nothing, than to impair his treaſure by making them preſents in money: and now living 

abroad, to fave the charge of agents, and trouble of making returns by them, were willing to let the cardinal have the revenues 
poſal of the eccleſiaſtical preferments thereto-annexed, | | 


(3) He alſo wrote to the King of France, delking to be included in the treaty made at London, April 5, 1515. Rymer's 


at eaſy rates, with the di 


Feed. Vol. XIII. p. 508, 511. 


(4) He was born in the time of his father's baniſhment, and ſuch a ſtranger, that he could not 


Herbert, p. 26. | 
(5) Oaber 7. | 


fol. 58 


ſpeak the country language. 


(6) Her huſband, the earl of Angus, left her, and returned into Scotland. She ſtaid about a year in Eng'and. Hall, 
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5 — — * 


The death of King Ferdinand (1), ia February 
1516, broke the meaſures cardinal Wolſe had 
taken to ingage all Europe in a war with France. 
Thus, notwithſtanding the cardinal's projects, Hen- 
ry was forced to remain in peace, becauſe the other 
Potentates intereſts were not agreeable to his, or 
rather to the paſſions of his miniſter, But tho? 
Europe was very pacific for ſome time, it will be 
however neceſſary to relate, in each year of this 
calm, the ſituation of affairs of the principal ſtates, 
in order to ſhew the occaſion of the ſubſequent 
-ombuſtions. | 
: Nothing remarkable paſſed in England in the 
begining of the year 1516, except the birth of a 
Princeſs, whom the Queen brought into the world 
the eighteenth of February, and named Mary (2). 
Cardinal Wolſey, commonly ſtiled cardinal of York, 
ever mindful of what could procure him any ad- 
vantage, cauſed thoſe who had managed the King's 
money to be called to a ſtrict account. The ma- 
jority were however ſpared : but thoſe who had not 
the addreſs to make the miniſter their friend, were 
rigorouſly treated (3). 

"After erdinand's | MY the kingdom of Ara- 
gon came of courſe to Joana his eldeſt daughter, 
already Queen of Caſtile. But that Princets was 
incapable of governing her dominions, by reaſon of 
her defect of underſtanding which had obliged the 
King her father to keep her confined ; ſo that the 
adminiſtration of theſe two kingdoms, with all 
their dependencies, could not be diſputed with 
Charles of Auſtria, Joana's eldeſt ſon, and Sove- 
reign of the Netherlands, But as that Prince re. 
ſided in Flanders, Ferdinand had left by his will 
the regency of Aragon to Alfonſo his natural ſon, 
biſhop of Saragoſſa, and that of Caſtile to cardinal 
Ximenes, *till Charles ſhould come himſelf and aſ- 
ſume the government. Mean while, when Ximenes 
would have taken poſſeſſion of the regency of Ca- 
ſtile, Adrian Florentio, doctor in divinity, who 
managed the Prince of Auſtria's affairs in Spain, 
produced letters patent from his maſter, conſtitut- 
ing him regent of that realm. But Ximenes re- 
fuſed to acknowledge him as ſuch, pretending that 
Charles had not power to appoint a regent before 
he was received for governor. The conteſt was 
however adjuſted by this expedient, that the orders 
ſhould be ſigned by both: but the cardinal left the 
doctor the bare name of regent only, and himſelf 
diſcharged all the functions. Mean while, Charles 
aſſumed the title of King of Caſtile, with the conſent of 
the ſtates of that realm: but the Aragonians, more 
jealous of their privileges than the Caſtilians, re- 
fuſed to give him the title of King of Aragon, 
while his mother Joana was alive : nay, there was 
a party in the kingdom who maintained, that Joana 
herſelf could not pretend to the crown of Aragon, 
becauſe daughters were excluded by the national 
laws, and therefore Charles could not derive from 
his mother a right ſhe never poſſeſſed. But others 
affirmed, that the excluſion of females extended 
not to their male-heirs. This was much the ſame 
caſe as happened formerly in France, in the diſ- 

ute between Edward III, and Philip of Valois. 
| ſhall enter no farther into the affairs of Spain. 
What I have faid is ſufficient to ſhew the neceſſity 
Charles was under of going thither, and how dan- 
gerous it would have been for him to ingage in a 


* 


* ——_— 


war aguinſt France, in the begining of ſo unſettled HEN R v 
a reign, Accordingly, he neglected nothing to re- VIII 
new the treaties of peace and alliance, as well with An* 1516, 
France as England, but with liberty to take other w=w=— 
meaſures when his affairs ſhould be in another firua- 

tion, Juſt before the King of Aragon's deceaſe, Rym. Fed. 
he had, as Sovereign of the Netherlands, renewed V9! XIII. 
the alliance with England, by a new treaty con- P. 833, 545: 
cluded at Bruſſels the twenty-fourth of February P. 525: 
this year. About a month after, Henry, who was 

contriving to form a league againſt France, order- 

ed his embaſſador to treat with Charles on that 

head. But Ferdinand's death ſo changed the face 

of affairs, that Henry was forced to be ſatisfied 

with a bare defenſive e which I ſhall preſent- 

ly mention; but muſt previouſly relate the ſuccels 

of a campain made by the Emperor in Italy. 

It was not without reaſon that Maximilian had The Empe- 
readily imbraced the opportunity offered him by ror's expedi- 
cardinal Wolſey, of making war upon France, Niles t 
There was no more likelihood of his being able to Guicciard. 
keep his conqueſts in the ſtate of Venice, ſince Mezerai. 
Francis I was become maſter of the Milaneſe, and Pol. V:rz. 
had joined forces with the Venetians : beſide, he Herbert. 
could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the Pope, 
who had lately agreed with Francis. As for the 
Spaniſh army, which was retired to Naples, it was 
not eaſy to make them return, ſince they were ne- 
ceſſarily to march thro the Eccleſiaſtical State. On 
the other hand, King Ferdinand's death had chang- 
ed the poſture of affairs, and quite deſtroyed the 
Emperor's hopes. So far was the new King of 
Caſtile from having any thoughts of a war with 


France, that it highly concerned him to maintain 


peace with that kingdom, in order to have time to 
ſettle his affairs in Spain. Thus the Emperor, con- 
trary to his uſual method, was forced to act alone, 
during this year, in expectation of ſo imbroiling 


affairs, that other Potentates ſhould at length be 


conſtrained to join with him. He had already re- 
ceived ſome of the King of England's money, and 
cardinal Wolſey put him in hopes of {till larger 
ſums. With this aid, he aſſembled an army of 
about twenty thouſand men, Germans and Swiſſers, 
and in March entered the ſtate of Venice, while 
the Venetians, aſſiſted by a body of French troops 
commanded by Lautrec, were beſieging Breſcia. 
On his approach, the French and Venetians raiſed 
the ſiege, and after making a ſhew of diſputing his 
paſſing the rivers, retired to Milan to avoid a bat- 
cle. Thus the Emperor approached Milan without 
much difficulty. 

The French were in fo great conſternation that 
they were like to abandon both city and duchy, and 
retire into France. Had Maximilian — the 
beſt expedition he was able, he would have doubt- 
leſs conſtrained them to execute this reſolution: but 
having amuſed himſelf two or three days to no 
purpoſe, by the time he came before Milan the 
French had received news that ten thouſand Swiſ- 
ſers of the Cantons in alliance with France were 
coming to their aſſiſtance, and were within a day's 
march. | 

The arrival of the ten thouſand Swifſers at Mi- 
lan, threw both parties into equal conſternation. 
The French, who conſidered theſe troops as a ſure 
aid, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment when they heard 
that they abſolutely refuſed to fight againſt the 


(1) In the ſixty- third year of his age. He left the ſtile of Catholic to his ſucceſſors. Tho? he had vaſt poſſeſſions, was much 


inriched from the Indies, proſperous in almoſt all his attempts, and of a frugal diſpoſition, yet the money found in his coffers 
learce ſuſſiced to diſcharge his intering, tho' not very ſumptuous. Herbert, p. 26. 


(2) She was born at Greenwich 1515-16. 


(3) Ile fo ſeverely puniſhed perjury, that in his time it was little practiſed: he alſo called to account perſons guilty of riots, 
vexing, oppreſſion, and the like; and erected four under-courts to hear complaints by bill of poor people: whereof the firſt was 
kept in Whitehall; the ſecond before doctor Stokeſly, the King's almoner 3 the third in the 

fourth at the Rolls. Hall, fol. 59. Hollingſhead, p. 838. 
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Hr x x Swiſſers in the Imperial army. Theſe laſt, on their 
VIII. part, demanded their pay with ſuch boldneſs, that 
Ax' 1516, Maximilian was afraid, it was a pretext not to join 
battle with their countrymen newly arrived at Mi- 
lan. He had no money for them, and was appre- 
henſive the French had but too much to corrupt 
them: ſo, when it was leaſt expected, he ſuddenly 
retired, after which, having no money to pay them, 
the army diſbanded. Ee 
The Emperor Maximilian, having thus miſſed his aim, was 
makes as if he forced upon new trials to ingage the Pope, the 
would reſign King of England, and the young Kirg of Caſtile 
the Empire his grandſon, in a league againſt France: but this 
— roject was not eaſy to be executed. The Pontif 
bag his private views, which ſuffered him not to 
break openly with Francis. Charles's council were 
better adviſed than to agree, that their maſter 
ſhould ingage to gratify his grandfather's „ e 
a time when he was neceſſarily obliged to haſten in- 
to Spain, and take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms. 
Thus the Emperor's whole refuge lay in the aſſiſtance 
he could expect from England: but as there was no 
likelihood, that Henry would undertake a war of 
which he was to bear the ſole expenſe, Maximilian 
bethought himſelf of a device to preſerve his good 
diſpoſition towards him, or at leaſt to draw money 
from him; and that was, to declare to Robert 
Wingfield, the Engliſh embaſſador at his court, 
that he was tired with the burden of the Empire, 
and, having a particular eſteem for the King his 
maſter, intended to reſign it to him. For that pur- 
ſe, he charged him to write to the King, that if 
is would come to Triers, he would call a diet and 
ſettle that grand affair, after which, he offered to 
attend him to Rome, to be a ſpectator of his re- 
ceiving the Imperial crown : he moreover put him 
in hopes, he would reſign to him his right to the 
duchy of Milan, and aſſiſt him in irs conqueſt. 
Henry eaſily perceived Maximilian's aim in making 
ſuch offers, and therefore wrote to his embaſſador 
to thank the Emperor for his good intention, de- 
ſiring him to defer the execution of this project to 
4 more convenient ſeaſon, when the French ſhould 
be expeled Italy. Mean while, in return for his 
good-will, he ant him ſome money, excuſing the 
former defect of payment, with laying the blame 
on a Genoueſe banker (1). | 
While Maximilian was indeavoring to imbroil 
the French affairs, Francis was 3 new pro- 
jects. He had good reaſon to be pleaſed with his 


Francis J. 
forms the 
project of 


invading glorious campain, which, in a ſhort time, had re- 
mg, = gained him the duchy of Milan. Mean while, 
New: Ferdinand's death inſpiring him with freſh hopes, 
Guicciaxd, he formed the deſign of ſeizing the kingdom of 


Naples, imagining the new King of Spain would 
be unable to defend it before he was thoroughly 
ſettled in his kingdoms : beſide, he believed he had 
ſo attached the Pope to his intereſts, by the treaty 
of Bologna, that he doubted not finding in him all 
the aſſiſtance neceſſary to his undertaking, looking 
on him as his beſt friend : but he was not well ac- 
quainted with Leo X's character. That Pontif 
did by no means deſire the French ſhould become 
more powerful in Italy, and if he inſinuated to 
Francis that he was in his intereſts, it was only to 
revent his oppoſing the projects he had himſelf 
dame in his own family's favor. The Emperor's 
invaſion of the Milaneſe, this year, interrupted the 
exccution of Francis's deſign upon Naples, and 
what afterwards occurred made him lay aſide all 
thoughts of it: however, his deſire to conquer that 
kingdom occaſioned a defenſive league againſt him, 
towards the end of the year, as after a few more 


4 I 


d 


| 


ceſs's maintenance, a hundred thouſand crowns. 


ENGLAND. 
words, concerning the Italian affairs, will be ſpeci- Hvar 


pad VIII. 
No ſooner was Leo X reconciled with Francis I, Ax' 1516, 


than he deprived, on a frivolous pretext, the duke 


of Urbino of his duchy, and therewith inveſted The Pope 

Lorenzo di Medicis, who thenceforward aſſumed ap er 
* E the duke of 

the title of duke of Urbino, and the aged diſpoſ- Urbino. 

ſeſſed duke retired to Mantoua. Cimarelli. 
It was in order to accompliſh this deſign, that Guicciard. 

the Pope had flattered Francis with the hopes of 

aſſiſting him in the conqueſt of Naples. But after 

he had got poſſeſſion of Urbino, by that Monarch's 

connivance, inſtead of thanking him for the favor, 

his whole ſtudy was bent how to drive the French 

out of the duchy of Milan. To that end, he held He indeavors 

ſecret intelligence with the Emperor, the King of to drive the 

England, and the new King of Spain, and, by the French out of 

help of his emiſſaries, imployed his utmoſt efforts Italy. 

to perſuade the Swiſſers to break their alliance with 

France. Tho' he acted with all poſſible precaution, 

he could not treat ſo privately but that his ſecret 

practiſes came to the King's knowledge, who pre- 

tended however to be ignorant of them. On the Francis tries 

contrary, he did whatever lay in his power to gain in vain to 

the Pontif ſincerely to eſpouſe his intereſt, other- Sain him. 

wiſc he was ſenſible his attempt upon Naples would 

never ſucceed. Leo X deſired nothing better than 

to amuſe him, while he was ſecretly acting againſt 

him. But at length, Francis more and more diſco- 

vering his infincerity, ſet aſide all thoughts of the 

conqueſt of Naples, and determined on treating 

with the King of Spain, who, in the preſent ſitua- 

tion of his affairs, could not but be deſirous of 

maintaining with him a good underſtanding. Thus 

the two Kings being equally inclined to a peace, 

ſent their plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it. 

The treaty was ſigned the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, 

the ſubſtance whereof was; That Charles ſhould LS ond - 

eſpouſe Louiſa, Francis's daughter, then about a qo 

year old. That he ſhould have with her the King and Charles. 

of France's pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, Mezerai. 

and *till the marriage ſhould be conſummated, Herbert. 


Charles ſhould allow annually, for the young Prin- ow wr 


That within ſix months he ſhould reſign the king- 
dom of Navarre to Henry d' Albret, fon of John 
d' Albret and Catherine, King and Queen of Na- 
varre, who were diſpoſſeſſed by Ferdinand; and in 
caſe Charles ſhould not perform this article, Fran- 
cis ſhould be at liberty to aſſiſt the King of Navarre. 
Laſtly, That the Emperor ſhould reſtore Verona 
to the Venetians, who in return ſhould pay him two 


hundred thouſand crowns, and give him a full diſ- 
charge for the ſum of three hundred thouſand 


crowns lent him, by King Lewis XII, to maintain 


the war againſt Venice. It is very viſible, that in 
a treaty ſo advantageous to France, Charles's mean- 
ing was only to gain time, by granting him what- 


ever he could deſire, for fear of being prevented 
from going to take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms. 
Accordingly, this treaty was afterwards very ill ob- 
ſerved. 

The peace of Noyon was directly contrary to 
the deſigns of the Pope, 1 King of x 
England. The Pope was extremely deſirous the 
French ſhould be expeled Italy. Maximilian was 
wholly intent on raiſing enemies to Francis, to hin- 
der his aiding the Venetians. He readily compre- 
hended that he muſt reſolve either to ratify the 
treaty of Noyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, 
or defend his conqueſt without the aſſiſtance of an 
ally. To avoid both theſe extremes, he tried all 
poſſible ways to imbroil affairs, and kindle a new 


Pence. Herbert, p. 25. 


(1) The Empire was then ſo bare of money, that Maximilian was nick- named Pochi Denari, which in Italian ſignifies, Few- 


war 
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tween Francis 
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war which might occaſion a league againſt and tho', by ſtipulation, his allies were, in ſome 
France; hoping thereby to be able to reject, with- | meaſure, bound to affiſt him, if the King of France 
out danger, the treaty of Noyon, which he believ- | continued to aid the Venetians, he ſoon diſ-reliſhed 
ed very prejudicial to his intereſts. Tr is true, the | a Jeague which procured him no money. Before 
reſtitution of Verona would be worth to him five | the year was expired, he accepted and ratified 
hundred thouſand crowns ; but from that ſum muſt | the treaty of Noyon. At the fame time, he con- 
be deducted the three hundred thouſand which he | cluded with the Venetians a treaty for ſome months; 
owed, but never intended to pay, to the King of | and they mutually concurred to put to arbitration 
France: ſo, for the ſum of two hundred thouſand | the reſt of their differences. This determination of 


\ crowns, he was bound to reſtore Verona, that is to | Maximilian quite changed the face of affairs, as 


Negociations 
againſt 
France, 
Rym. F ed. 
Vol. XIII. 


p-. 547 


which end 
only in a de- 
ſenſive league. 


Ib. p. 556. 


Articles of the 
league of 
London. 

Ibid. 


The Emperor 
makes peace 
with Venice. 


ſay, he was to be ſhut out of Italy, which was | will appear in the year inſuing. We find in Ry- 
what alone made him conſiderable in the preſent | mer's collection of public acts, that preſently after 
ſituation of the affairs of Europe. Henry VIII | the league was ſigned, Henry ſent Richard Pace 
was no leſs deſirous of a war with France, being | to the Swiſſers, to perſuade them to come into the 
prompted thereto by cardinal Wolſey, or by his league; but this meſſage proved of no effect. On 


jealouſy of Francis. But it was not the ſame with | the contrary, the Emperor reſolving to make peace 


the archduke, to whom a peace for ſome time was | with the Venetians, agreed, that the five Cantons 
very advantageous. which had refuſed to join with France; ſhould ac- 


This was the ſubject of the ſeveral negoriations, | cede to the treaty made by the other eight with 


ſet on foot from the concluſion of the treaty of | that crown. | 
Noyon to the end of October. The chief aim of | Before I quit the tranſactions of 1516, it will be 


the Pope, Emperor, and King of England, was | neceſſary briefly to touch on what paſſed in Scotland. 


to diſingage the eight Swiſs Cantons, in alliance | Henry, having formed great projects againſt France, 
with France, from the intereſt of that crown, that | and conſcious how cordially the duke of Albany 
their troops might ſerve to invade the Milaneſe. | wiſhed that realm's good, concluded on forcing the 
Mean while, they were laboring to form a league, | Scots to remove him from the regency : and, with 
wherein they paſſionately deſired to ingage the new | that view, he required them to ſend embaſſadors, 
King of Spain : but all they could obtain was, his | to whom he might impart certain matters advan- 
conſent to a. defenſive league, in caſe Francis at- | tageous to both kingdoms. This negociation tend- 
tacked any of the confederates. Leo X, anſwera- ed only to preſs the Scotiſh grandees to expe! the 
bly to his uſual cuſtom, would not openly declare duke of Albany : he even wrote to the parliament 
himſelf, but intimated, that he would readily join | of Scotland, that the beſt way to preſerve peace 
in the league when concluded, if a place was left | between the two nations, was to oe back the 
for him. As to the Swiſſers, it was reſolved to | regent into France, under color that it was danger- 
include them, tho' they deſired it not, on the hopes | ous to truſt the preſumptive heir to the crown with 


nation, who had been gained. | 

This league was therefore concluded at London | <©. obliged, by proper methods, to provide for his 
the twenty-ninth of October, about two months f royal nephew's ſafety.” He alſo gave to under- 
after the treaty of Noyon. It imported; . That | ſtand, that he claimed the regency as uncle to the 
% Maximilian, with the Kings of England and | infant King. But to this letter the parliament re- 
«« Spain, ingaged to defend each other againſt any | turned ſuch a reply as fully convinced Henry, that 
Prince who ſhouldattack one of the three, and the | the Scots were not at all diſpoſed to gratify his 
number of troops, each was to find, was fet- | requeſt(3). | 3 
<« tled (1): that all Princes, Potentates, repub- Whether Hume was concerned in the King of 
<« lics, and ſtates, which deſired to enter into the | England's proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the 
league, ſhould be admited: that as the confede- | parliament ſummoned him to appear and anſwer to 
< rates had reaſon to hope the Pope would willing- | the accufations brought againft him. Hume, not 
ly accede, they declared him head of the league. | thinking fit to appear, was condemned for default. 
„ Finally, that all the Swiſs Cantons ſhquld be | He looked on this ſentence as unjuſt, and in re- 
% deemed included in the league, provided they | venge commited hoſtilities on ſome of his enemies. 
<« ratified it, and to that end the penſions, which | Hereupon the parliament granted to the viceroy a 
<< ſhould with them be agreed on, ſhould be af- | levy of ten thouſand men, to chaſtiſe the rebels: 
e ſignedthem.” By a private article, ſigned two | but his friends adviſing him to ſubmit, he caſt him- 
days after, it was ſtipulated what each of the allies | ſelf on the clemency of the regent, who ſent him 
was to pay towards the penſions which ſhould be | to Edinburg, and commited him to the cuſtody of 
diſtributed to the Swiſſers, as well to the | James Hamilton (4) his brother-in-law. Soon after, 
«© public as to private perſons (2), (which are the | Hume perſuaded lord Hamilton to eſcape with 
very words) to induce them to come into the league. | him, and claim the regency, as James III 's ſiſter's 
This ſhews there was no certainty of gaining them, | ſon (5), and conſequently as nearly related to the 
and that the chief reliance was on the cabals of fome | King as the duke of Albany. He urged ; That 
intriguing men of their nation. | 

To this league, inconſiderable as it was, tended | © from the male-line, it might be objected, that 
all the motions of Pope, Emperor, and King of | he was fon of a fugitive, born out of the king- 
England, during this whole year's courſe. Maxi-] dom, and ſcarce acquainted even with the coun- 
milan had conceived hopes of ſome greater gain; E try language.“ The regent hearing of their 
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(1) Each of them was to find, on occaſion, five thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand foot. Rymer, Vol. XIII. p. 558. 
(2) In publico ac privato & particulari Ibid. p 569. 
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Rym. Feel. 


Vol. XIII. 


P. 570. 


, 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


Ib. p. 549, 
566. hr 


Henry tries 
to have the 
duke of Alba- 
ny removed. 


Ib. p. 550. 


of ingaging them by means of ſome chiefs of their | the guardianſhip of the young King; intimating 
"Eh withal'; „ That, in caſe of refuſal, he ſhould be 


Ib. p. 550; 


Hume's. 
rebellion. 
Buchanan. 


„it the duke could alledge, he was deſcended 


(3) They faid ; The hall three eſtatis of the realme, had eleftit and nemmit, with ane conſent, the duc of Albany protector to 


their ſouverane lord the King and his realme ; quhilkis ordinans and electionn was affermit and approbate in parliament nevir 
<< impugnit be perſon.— And this ordinains of parliament was conforme to imperiall, cannon, and their awin civile lawis: be 
« quhilkis lawis is decernit that the nerreſt and lauthful perſonage of the agnatis ſide fall have the cure, tutoury, and gover- 
«© nance, &c.“ See Rymer, Vol. XIII. p. 550, 551. | | 

{4) Earl of Arran. | : ; | 

(5) His mother was Mary daughter of James II, firſt wife of Thomas Boyd, earl of Arran, but divorted from him, and mar- 


ried next, in 1474. to James Hamilton a favorite, from whom the dukes of Hamilton are deſcended. Others ſay, he mar- 
ried her after Boyd's deceaſe. See Anderſon's Tab. MM * e | . 
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Hrn y flight and deſigns, marched to attack Hamilton 
VIII. call, and in a few days reduced it to a ſurrendry. 
Axv' 1516, Then Hume, finding it no longer time to ailemble, 


SIR raiſed troops, with which he took and utterly de- 


ſrroyed Dunbar. 
Truce be⸗ Mean while, the embaſſadors ſent by the 7 
tween Eng- into England in May, had concluded a truce the 
land and Scot- firſt of June. But as Henry had granted the truce 
land ; only to facilitate the execution of his deſigns, he 
appeared little inclined to obſerve it, after receiving 
Rym. Feed. the above-cited anſwer. However, in order to avoid 
Vol. XIII. a war, which muſt have been fatal to Scotland, 
p. 574, 578. the regent ſent him, by Francis de la Fayette, cer- 
tain articles, deſiring his approbation, on which 
condition, he offered to come in perſon and pay 
prolonged. him his reſpects. At that time the affairs of the 
p. 577- reſt of Europe having, as has been intimated, aſſum- 
ed a new countenance, Henry agreed to prolong 
the truce to the cloſe of the year 1517. | 
The Lateran Theſe are the moſt [conſiderable occurrences in 
council re- the ſeveral ſtates of Europe during the year 1516. 


ſolves on re- J ſhall only add a word concerning the Lateran 


forming the 


ich ſtill continued its ſeſſions without 
r. council, whic 


being much burdened with buſineſs. As the council 
interfered not either with the church's reformation, 
tho' they ſeemed to be called for that very purpoſe, 
or with the extirpation of hereſy, they reſolved, in 
order to keep themſelves imployed, to reform the 
calendar, which was become extremely defective. 
To that purpoſe his Holineſs, cauſing memorials 
to be drawn, undertook to write to all the Chriſtian 
Princes, inviting them to ſend their beſt aſtrono- 
mers to Rome, or at leaſt order them to examine 
what had been propoſed on that ſubject. We 
b. $52. find, in Rymer's collection, the brief addreſſed to 
July 10. Henry VIII, where the Pontif ſays, He had 
« adjourned the next ſeſſion to December, to give 
« the mathematicians time to ſend in their opi- 
“ nions.” | 
An? 1517, The Emperor, having ratified the treaty © 
The Emperor Noyon as far as it concerned him, reſtored Verona 
reſtores Ve- to the Venetians, the fifteenth of January 1517, 
rona to the haying received two hundred thouſand crowns, and 
8 an acquittance for what he owed the King of 
the truce for France. Moreover, to afford the arbitrators time 
five years. to adjuſt the differences he ſtill had with Venice, 
Guicciard. he agreed the truce ſhould be prolonged for five 
years; but on condition that, during the truce, 
the Venetians ſhould pay him twenty thouſand 
crowns annually. It was in a manner impoſſible 
to make with him any ſort of treaty, without his 
being thereby a gainer of ſome money. Thus 
finally terminated a war which may be * on 
as a mere conſequence of the league of Cambray, 
The Venetians were ingaged in it from firſt to laſt, 
and expended at the very leaſt five millions ot 
ducats of the public treaſure, beſide the infinite 
damages their ſubjects had ſuſtained. 
He concludes Maximilian, having thus deſiſted from his de- 
with Francis ſigns upon Italy, went into the Netherlands to viſit 
2 gens lus grandſon Charles before he departed for Spain. 
. During his ſtay there, he concluded with him and 
Herbert. the King of France a league againſt the Turks, 
wherein a place was reſerved for the King of Eng- 
Leo X excites land. The Pope and Lateran council earneſtly 
reſſed all the Princes of Chriſtendom to join in this 
cague, on pretenſe of the progreſs the Turks were 
Parkes, making in Egypt againſt the Mamalucs, after 
tym. Fed. Which, he pretended, their deſign was to attack 


Princes to war 


Vol. XIII. the Chriſtians. But what followed ſufficiently 


p. em evidenced, that his Sanctity's ſole view was to amaſs 
4+ * 


Crd, treaſures for his own ule, and to inrich his family. 
Mean while, Charles, the new King of Spain, 
thought only of ſpeedily going to take poſſeſſion 
ot his kingdoms. He had juſt made with Francis I 
a peace fo advantageous G France, that he had no 
apprehenſion of that Prince's breaking it, becauſe 


| by the cardinal of Sienna, who ha 


ſo doing would not be for his intereſt : and there-H E NR v 
fore, when the Engliſh embaſſador preſſed him to VIII. 
ratity the London league, he defered it fome time on Ax' 1517. 
giverſe pretexts, becauſe, deeming it needleſs, ge 
dreaded offending the King of France. He rati- op wap jag 
fied it however after {ome alterations, and finally, of * 
in Auguſt, departed for Spain, where his preſence Rym. Fad. 
was abſolutely neceſſary. On his arrival, he diſ- Vol. XIII. 
miſſed cardinal Ximenes, who died with reſent- P. 571. 
ment. After that, he ſo gave himſelf up to the _—_— * 
Flemings, whom he brought with him, that the 254 Tint. 
Jy conceived ſuch a jealouſy as carried them Ximenes. 
afterwards to great extremities. 

Pope Leo, as I obſerved, continually amuſed The Pope and 
Francis with the hope of a ſtrict alliance with him, Francis diſ- 
at the very time he was raiſing him enemies on all 3 b 
ſides, Francis was partly informed of his practiſes, eich other. 
but was not acquainted with the whole; wherefore, 
in expectation of really attaching him to his intereſts, 
at the long run, as we fay, he neglected not one ſtep 
he judged capable of gaining him, even faining to 
think him his beſt friend when he moſt ſuſpected 
him : but as the Holy Father was in his conſcience 
ſatisfied that he merited not the amity of King 
Francis, he could not believe his advances ſincere. 

Mean while, it was for his intereſt that Francis 

ſhould publicly appear to be his friend, and there- 

fore he kept very fair with him, and not without 

cauſe. In the begining of the year 1517, Franceſco La Rovere 
Maria della Rovere, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of Sets _ 
the duchy of Urbino, prepared to recover his do- 2 uiand. 
minions. When, by the truce concluded between F 
the Emperor and Venice, the Spaniſh troops in the 

Venetian territories were become uſeleſs, La Rovere 

found means to gain and imploy them in his ſervice. 

With theſe ſupplies he pet. Urbino, and carried 

terror into Tiny and the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 

Lorenzo di Medicis, the new duke of Urbino, or 

rather the Pope his uncle, being then unable to 

recover that duchy, he was obliged to have recourſe 

to the aſſiſtance of Chriſtian Princes, under color 

that the church was grievouſly oppreſſed, the Me- 

dicis family's intereſt being then the fame with thoſe 

of the church. Francis I, who had gaining the Francis I aids 
Pontif conſtantly in view, made uſe of this oppor- the Pope. 
tunity to do him a ſignal ſervice, in ſending him a Mezerai. 
good body of troops, under conduct of Leſcun, 

Lautrec's brother. This war however laſted ſeven 

or eight months, during which the Pope never 

ceaſed preſſing all the Chriſtian Potentates to con- 

tribute towards the charges of a war which, accord- 

ing to him, ought to have affected the whole 

univerſe : Henry VIII, being ſollicited like the reſt, The Pope le- 
refuſed to be any way concerned in the diſpute : vies 2 tenth 
but the Pontif found means to ingage his ſubjects, _ * 
by levying a tenth upon the clergy, of which car- "a. 
dinal Wolſey was nominated his Sanctity's collector. Vol. x11. 
The Urbino war terminated in a manner little ex- P. 59 
pected by La Rovere: Leo corrupted the Spaniards June, 3 
in his ſervice, who in his name ſtruck up an agree- oh EL | 
ment which he was forced to accept. Thus, being driven from 
once more obliged to quit his dominions, he again Urbino. 
took ſhelter in Mantoua. 

While Pope Leo was buſied in the Urbino war, Conſpiracy 
he diſcovered a plot againſt his perſon, contrived againft the 

4 bribed a ſurgeon Pope. 
to poiſon him. His ſaid eminence, when the con- F; 302: 4 
ſpiracy took vent, being abſent from Rome, Leo, 
who paſſionately thirſted to have him in his power, 
ſcrupled not uiing fraud to attain his deſire. He 
ſent him a ſafe· conduct, and moreover ſolemnly 
ingaged his word to the Spaniſh embaſſador not to 
do him any injury. The cardinal, being fo weak 
as to come to Rome on the faith of Leo's ſafe- 
conduct, was inſtantly ſhut up in caſtle St, Angelo, 
and afterwards there ſtrangled. The Spaniſh em- 


baſſador complained of this breach of faith; but 
was 
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Marriage of 
Lorenzo di 

Medicis with 
the heireſs 


Boulogne. 
Guicciard. 


was by the Pontif told: That a fate-conduct 
« was never ſuppoſed to extend to high-treaſon, 
« without expreſs mention of the caſe,” Some 
other cardinals, accuſed or ſuſpected of being con- 
cerned in the combination, were depoſed, impriſon- 
ed, or ſeverely fined. | 
Francis I never ceaſed courting the Pope to gain 
his friendſhip, as being apprehenſive left, by his 


f ſecret practiſes, he ſhould re-kindle the war, to de- 


prive him of Milan, He imagined to have found 
at laſt a moſt infallible method tot attaching him to 
his intereſts, in procuring Lorenzo di Medicis a 
very advantageous match with Magdalen heireſs of 
the houſe of Boulogne. This propoſal was gladly 
accepted, and Lorenzo, repairing to Paris for that 
purpoſe, did, in the Pontif's name, ſtand godfather 


to the es Dauphin, born the begining of this 
| 


Sale of indul- 
gences on pre- 
tenſe of a war 
with the 
Turks. 
Guicciard, 
Sleidan. 


MartinLuther 
begins to ap- 
pear. 

Sleidan. 


The Pope 
continues to 
ſollicit a 
Croilade, 


ear. In acknowledgment for the King's favor to 

13 the Pope granted him tenths upon the 
clergy, under color of the war to be entered on 
againſt the Ottomans: but he took care to aſſign 
therefrom fifty thouſand livres, for expenſes of the 
nuptials which were to be ſoleminſed at Paris. 

This pretended war which Chriſtendom was to 
undertake againſt the Turks, ſeemed to his Holi- 
neſs to be a fair opportunity to inrich himſelf by 
contributions of Chriſtians. To that end, he granted 
plenary indulgences to all ſuch as would contribute, 
and cauſed them to be publicly ſold at a price ſo mo- 
derate, that people muſt have been ſhametully careleſs 
of their future welfare not to make the purchaſe ; and 
this cheapneſs it was which made the Pontif expect 
to reap immenſe profit, ſince, in all probability, 
not a Chriſtian would be without them. Mean 
while, that the money ariſing from the ſale might 
be regularly collected, all Chriſtendom was can- 
toned out into ſeveral diviſions, and in each were 
appointed collectors to receive the money, and 


1 to extol the benefit of indulgences (1). 


ut, by a certain accident which at firſt ſeemed 
very unconſequential, the archbiſhop of Mentz, 
who was commiſſioned to appoint. the preachers in 
Germany, thought proper to aſſign the Saxon 
diviſion to the Jacobins, whereas, in former Croi- 
fades, that imploy had been alloted to the Au- 
guſtines. The wrong, done to theſe latter rouſed 
their jealouſy. They narrowly examined the de- 
portment of both preachers and collectors, firſt ri- 
diculed and afterwards exclaimed againſt them very 
loudly. At length, Martin Luther, a monk of 
the Auguſtine order, and divinity-ꝓrofeſſor in the 
new univerſity of Wirtemberg, publiſhed ſome 
writings againſt them, not without ſatyrical remarks 
on the very indulgences. This boldneſs created him 
ſome enemies, who, by their oppoſition, obliged 
him by degrees to inquire more carefully into the 
grounds of thoſe indulgences; and he was ſoon 
convinced they had no foundation in the holy Scrip- 
tures. From thenceforward he uſed his utmoſt in- 
deavors to undeceive the public concerning the 
hitherto-received ſentiment of the Pontifical power. 
Hence ſprang the reformation which afterwards 
ſpread itſelf in Germany, and diverſe other ſtates of 
Europe. | 

The Pope at firſt little regarded Luther's repre- 
ſentations. He not once 1magined that the Papal 
power, which ſeemed to ſtand on immoveable foun- 
dations, could be prejudiced by a ſingle fryer : 
wherefore, contemning this trifling oppoſition, he 


ces. He every where publiſhed, that a powerful 


eftort was to be made on the Infidels, -and exhorted 


r 


continued without interruption to ſell his indulgen- 


— 


all Chriſtians to contribute, according to their HENRY 

abilities, towards ſo neceſſary a war, Which would VIII. 

procure them, beſide many temporal advantages, Ax' 1317. 

deliverance from the pains of purgatory, provided. 

they would quality themſelves to injoy the indulgen- | 

ces. One thing however very much cooled the 

zeal of many Chriſtians for this Croiſade. It was 

diſcovered that his Holinets had already, for his own 

temporal concerns, diſpoſed of the money which 

was to ariſe from the ſale of indulgences : for in- 

ſtance, he had aſſigned to his ſiſter Magdalen di 

Medicis, wife of Franceſco Cibo Innocent VIII's 

natural ſon, part of the money to be raiſed in Ger- 

many. Nevertheleſs, he continued his ſollicitations 

in every ſtate of Europe. He forgot not writing Rxym. Fad. 

to Henry VIII, exhorting him to join his forces V9 XIII. 

with thoſe of the other Chriſtian Potentates, and P. 592. 

exciting him to this pious work by great commen- 

dations of his conſtant zeal in defenſe of the holy 

See, and exaltation of the faith. All theſe enco- He demands 

miums cloſed with a demand of two hundred money of 

thouſand ducats for the pretended war upon the Pe * 

Infidels: but it appears not that Henry complicd 8 

with his requeſt. The Turks were then imployed , 

in Egypt and Perſia, and the Croiſade was founded 

only on a bare conjecture that, after ending thoſe 

wars, they would invade Chriſtendom. One muſt 

have wilfully ſhut his eyes, not to perceive the whole 

to be merely a pretext to repleniſh his Sanctity's 

coffers: beſide, in the then poſture of affairs in 

Europe, Henry had no great occaſion for thc 

Pontif. | ; 
In this interim, cardinal Wolſey, perceiving, the Vol{cy's un. 

league of London would come to nothing, becauſe ©6245 about 


; ; or 
| Francis was not diſpoſed to commence a freſh war — 


with any of the confederates, dreaded his laying * 
hold on this pacific interval to move the Tournay 

buſineſs. On the other hand, by many circum- 

ſtances which had occurred ſince the ſaid affair had 

been put into the commiſſioners hands, he was ſuf. 

ficiently convinced how much he was conſidered, 

on account of the abſolute ſway he bore over his 

royal maſter. Indeed, nothing could be expected 

from the King but thro? his means, and for that 

reaſon all the Princes ſtudiouſly made their court 

to him, to gain him to their intereſts. In Rymer's Ibid. p. 591. 
collection of this year's public acts, we find that 
Charles King of Spain aſſigned him a penſion of 
three thouſand livres annually, tho' he had not as 
yet received from him the leaſt ſervice; and there- 
fore it was for thoſe he hoped to receive in futuro. 
Mean while, N was uneaſy about Tournay. 
As the Pope and King of France regarded him 
only for the ſake of what he could do for them, 
he ran the hazard of their retracting the deference 
they expreſſed for him, in caſe they ſhould ever 
chance to ſtand no longer in need of his aſſiſtance, | 
He began therefore privately to intimate to Francis I, He begins to 
that it would not be impracticable to prevail on 7x jr 
King Henry to part with Tournay for a valuable . 3 
conſideration in money, provided he himſelf was place. 
recompenſed for the adminiſtration of the biſhoprick. 


I ſhall, under next year's occurrences, recite th 
ſucceſs of this negociation. | 


Henry, injoying this year great tranquillity, re- Henry's ne- 
ſolved to ſee what the Emperor intended with re- gociation with 
gard to his reſignation of the Empire to him, as he — 
had intimated. Maximilian being in Flanders with his chat Pring's 
grandſon the King of Caſtile, Henry ſent the biſhop ceſſion of the 
of Wincheſter, with doctor Cuthbert Tunſtal, to Empire, in- 
renew with him that negociation, withal acquainting efectual 
him that, if he would appoint a convenient place, Herder 


(1) Guicciardin, (L. XIII) among other attrocities of this kind, acknowledges the affair of indul 


| 


ences was Carried to ſo 
ſhameleſs a length, that the Papal powers, for rgleaſing ſouls frying in purgatory, were openly gamed far 


public places of reſort. 


I. 


in taverns, and other 


N 


he 
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and have with him a perſonal 


h Id paſs over 
A hoon ge who had never intended 


conference. The Einperor, who 
any ſuch reſignation of the Empire, and ſtill lefs at 
that juncture, replied very courteouſſy; ** That, 
« to ſave King Henry the trouble of croſſing the 
« ſea, he would himſelf go and confer with him 
« in England.” But when the embaſſadors preſſed 
him on the affair they were _ with, they 
found he ſought only to evade his ſaid ſpontancous 
offer. One while he ſaid; he would reſign the 
Empire to Henry, but firſt would try to obtain of 
the Imperial diet, that himſelf might retain the title 
of King of the Romans; and the ſame be rendered 


hereditary to his family. Another while; he talked 


Infurre&tion 
at London. 
Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


The ſweating 
ſic k neſs. 
Hall. 


Stow. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Herbert. 
Pol. Virg. 


Ax' 1518. 
Leo X ſends 
legates to ſol- 
licit the Croi- 
ſade. 


Guicciard. 


Hollingſh. 


of making Charles his grandſon Emperor, Henry 
King of the Romans, Ferdinand Charles's brother 
King of Auſtria, and himſelf only marſhal of the 
Empire. Such irreſolution convinced the embaſſa- 
dors nothing was to be expected from the negocia- 
tion; and they notifying the ſame to their Sovereign, 
that Prince was readily perſuaded, that Maximilian 
had no other deſign than to draw from him a ſum 
of money. n N 

This year, the London apprentices roſe againſt 
foreign merchants, in which inſurrection diverſe 
perſons loſt their lives: but it was appeaſed by the 
puniſhment of ſome of the ſeditious, who were 
hanged in the principal ftreets of that city (1). 

This fame year, the ſweating ſickneſs made great 
ravages in the kingdom, and eſpecially at London. 
Moſt of thoſe who were ſeized with it, died within 
three hours, and no cure could be found. As this 
diſtemper was peculiar to England, it was called 
Sudor Anglicus, or the Engliſh Sweat (2). 

The airs of Scotland were ſtill in the utmoſt 


diſorder, by reaſon of its inteſtine diviſions. Alex- 


ander Hume and his brother William, after ſeveral 


paris, were finally beheaded (3). Theſe two 
rothers being thus removed, the duke of Albany, 


hoping Scotland would be in perfect tranquillity, 
reſolved to take a journey into France, promiſing 
to return in few months : but being detained there 
longer than he expected, by accidents hereafter 
mentioned, the Scotiſh affairs fell into very great 
confuſion, on account of the diſſenſions among the 
grandees, which were inflamed by thoſe who de- 
ſigned therefrom to take advantage. 

Mean while, Pope Leo eagerly puſhed the affair 
of the pretended war, contriving, with the embaſ- 
ſadors reſiding at his court, projects which would 
have required a more fervent zeal and a perfecter 
union than are uſually to be met with among Poten- 
tates. To execute his deſigns, he muſt have 
amaſſed vaſt ſums of money, and that was the ſe- 


cret intent of the league propoſed by his Holineſs, 


and whereof he was to be head and director. In 
order ther eto, he exhauſted, if I may ſo expreſs it, 


the church's treaſures, to incourage the faithful to 


exchange their 
tages. 


riſhable wealth for eternal advan- 
This affair was carried ſo far, that he ſent 


legates to every court, to excite the Sovereigns to 


unite their forces to deſtroy the Infidels. There was 
not one who did not outwardly expreſs a moſt ar- 
dent deſire to apply himſelf to ſo holy a work, 
en rr he could be ſecured from being diſturbed 

y his neighbors : but that was what rendered the 
execution of this project extremely difficult, becauſe 


—— — 


q 
| 


þ 


| 


} 


they had not any confidence in each other. Nor 
had they a tittle more in the Pope himſelf, who, 
ſince the begining of his pontificate, had but too 
plainly diſcovered that the concerns of religion were 


HENRY 
VIII. 
An* 1518. 


not what moſt affected him. Wherefore, in ſeeing 


him act thus zealouſly, they could not help ſuſpect- 
ing, that the deſire of inriching himſelf by volun- 
tary contributions of Chriſtians, by the fale of 
indulgences, by tenths of the clergy, and by the 
bounties of Sovereigns, was what moſt fired his zeal. 
Nevertheleſs, not one of them cared to ſhew any 
averſeneſs to the undertaking, leſt he ſhould be 
taxed with not having a due regard for religion : 


but they gave only words, whereas his Sanctity 


wanted deeds. Hence the Pope's ſcheme of a uni- 
verſal league had not, as will hereafter be ſeen, the 
ſucceſs he expected: nevertheleſs his ſaid project, 
tho* merely chimerical, ſerved for pretenſe and a 


cloke to many other deſigns. The Emperor, de- The project of 


firing to have one of his grandſons choſen King of the Croiſade 


the Romans, uſed the pretext of this imaginary 
war, Chriſtendom was in danger of from the Turks 


uſeful to the 
houſe of Au- 
2 ſtria. 


to ſhew the neceſſity of continuing the Imperial Mezerai. 


dignity in the houſe of Auſtria, there being no 
other in Germany able, by its own ſtrength, to 


withſtand their arms. Charles King of Spain made 
rpoſe. Be- 


uſe of the ſame pretenſe for the ſame 
ſide that, as he had occaſion for ſome years of 
peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the project of a 
general truce, that the Chriſtian Princes might be 
tree to unite their forces againſt the Ottomans. 
Francis plainly ſaw, by the defenſive league made 
againſt him, that a pretext was only ſought to 
invade him, and recover the Milaneſe ; wherefore a 


eneral truce could not but be advantageous to him 
He had moreover in 
view the reduction of Tournay, which could be 
Henry VIII, know- 


in his then circumſtances. 


effected only during a peace. 
ing that the Pope, Emperor, and Kings of France 
and Spain had joined in a league agaiait the Turks, 
was apprehenſive that league veiled ſome combina- 
tion againſt him; and for that reaſon, he would 
not refuſe entering into the ſame ingagement, for 
fear of furniſhing them with a handle. Thus the 
chief Potentates of Europe being concerned to im- 


prove the Croiſade, or at leaſt not to reject it, the 


leſſer powers were alſo obliged to follow the torrent: 
and this it was which gave the Pope great hope he 
ſhould at laſt accompliſh his deſigns; but, as in 
reality not one of the Princes thought the affair 
practicable, the project was {till very remote from 
being executed. | | 

While Leo X amuſed himſelf with theſe expecta- 


Negociation 


tions, Francis was abundantly more ſeriouſly me- touching 


thing concerning the Croiſade. On the other hand 


ditating how to recover Tournay, than on any 1 


cardinal Wolſey was afraid of loſing the admini- pol. Virg. 


ſtration of that biſhoprick, becauſe he ſaw no likeli- 
hood of ſowing diſcord between France and Eng- 
land, at a juncture when every Potentate in Europe 
expreſſed a deſire to live in peace. He could not 
therefore keep the adminiſtration, provided Guillard, 
the rightful biſhop, would ſwear allegiance to King 
Henry, whereto he ſeemed inclined. This induced 
him to imbrace the ſecret otfers of Francis, to 
make him ample amends if he could prevail on 


the King his maſter to reſtore that place to France, 


py 


(1) The chief author of this inſurrection (which began April 28) was one John Lincoln a broker. He drew up a paper full 


of complaints againſt the foreign merchants, which he got doctor Bele, a noted preacher, to read in his pulpit on Eaſter 'Tueſday ; 


whereupon the mob aſſembled, and commited ſeveral outrages. The curious may find a particular account of this commotion 


in Hall, fol. 5g9——63. 


Hollingſh. p. 840, &c. 
(2) This diſtem 


er continued from July till the middle of December. 


that horſes and carts could paſs over the 'Thames on the ice between Weſtminſtef and Lambeth. Stow, p. 505. 


(3) On the 16th of October, 1516. Herbert, p. 27. The 11th, ſays Buchanan, 


| =p r contin Many knights, gentlemen, and officers of the King's 
court died thereof, as lord Clinton, lord Grey of Wilton, and of the common ſort of people ſo many, as in ſome towns it 
carried off half, in others a third of the inhabitants. Hall, fol. 63. Herbert, p. 28 


| There was alſo ſo great a drougth 
this year, that it did not rain from the begining of September till the May following. 


And the froſt was ſo hard in the winter, 


Francis 
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HENRY 
VIII. 
Ax' 1518. 


Francis was very ſenſible that, before all things, 
the cardinal was to be ſatisfied, not only to get him 
Tournay, but to procure it as cheap as poſſible. 
This was the ſubject of a private negociation be- 
tween them, before any part of the aftair was com- 
municated to Henry. To ſucceed, Francis ſpared 
neither flatteries, nor promiſes, nor preſents. If 
Polydore Virgil may be credited, theſe preſents 
were very conſiderable: however, it was be- 
tween them ſtipulated; That the cardinal ſhould be 
recompenſed with a yearly penſion for his loſs of the 
adminiſtration 3 and that the King of France ſhould 
pay Henry fix hundred thouſand crowns tor Tour- 
nay. But as this ſum was ſomewhat too exorbi- 
tant, a certain expedient, hereafter ſpecified, was 
found to reduce it to one conſiderably more mode- 
rate. On theſe two conditions, the cardinal under- 
took to obtain his maſter's conſent to the King of 
France's deſires. One of leſs aſſurance than car- 
dinal Wolſey, and not ſo ſecure of the King's con- 
fidence, would doubtleſs have been greatly imbaraſ- 
ſed, ſince the buſineſs was to convince the King of 


directly the contrary to what thitherto he had been 


pol Virg, 


cc 


indeavoring to perſuade him, namely, that Tour- 
nay was no longer of any utility. When Francis 
would have treated for the reſtitution of Tournay, 
Wolſey had repreſented to the King; “ That, both 
« for his own and England's intereſt, it was of 


every great conſequence to keep that place, which“ 


« was moreover a perpetual monument of his 
de victories, while it ſhould be in his hands.“ Now 
altering his tone, he undertakes to perſuade, and 
indeed does perſuade him; * That the place is 
<< quite uſeleſs, and the maintenance of its gariſon 
« abundantly out-balances all advantages he can 
thence propoſe to receive: that it was better to 
yield it to the King of France, who earneſtly 
ſued for it, and, to obtain it, ſcrupled not con- 
deſcending to make preſents to a miniſter : that 
nothing could be more honorable for the King, 
than to ſee that Monarch make the firſt advan- 
ces to procure his friendſhip, and render it per- 
petual by the Dauphin's marriage with Princeſs 
Mary, as he alſo propoſed: that therefore the 
preſent opportunity ſhould be improved to re- 
ceive a good ſum of money in licu of Tour- 
nay, which, being ſo remote from Calais, would 
infallibly be loſt on the firſt rupture between the 
two crowns: that hereby the King of France, a 
moſt powerful Prince, would be obliged to be 
his friend, and their union would render them 
umpires of Europe: that this union was the more 
neceſſary, as it was time to think of oppoſing the 


ce 
cc 
cc 
40 
c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
on 
* 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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family, poſſeſſing the Empire, Spain, the Ne- 
therlands, the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
was infallibly on the point of becoming extreme- 
<« ly formidable to all other Sovereigns.“ The 
ſtrength of theſe reaſons was too manifeſt for 
Henry to reſiſt them: all he could think ſtrange 
was, that the cardinal had not ſooner propoſed 
them, but till then had rather uſed arguments di- 
rectly oppoſing the reſtitution. of Tournay. But, 
as it has been remarked, Wolſey had over him ſuch 
aſcendancy that he could perſuade him, pro and 
con, juſt as he pleaſed (1). 


cc 
i, 
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growing power of the houſe of Auſtria, which 


; 


Henry having agreed to the cardinal's propoſals, Hen ry 
what remained was to treat on the matter. As ſoon VIII. 
as Francis was informed of it, he ſent to England Ax' 1518. 
a ſolemn embaſſy, conſiſting of admiral Bonnivet, (WI 
Stephen Poncher biſhop of Paris, and M. de Vil- Embaſly frum 


leroy ſecretary of ſtate (2), For form's ſake, ſome 3 oy 
time muſt be imployed in this negociation, tho* Herbert. 


the King of France and Wolſcy had already Hall. 
agreed on the chief articles, by the mediation of Rym. Fed. 
Villeroy, who had been in London ever ſince the Ye pm 
begining of July, whereas the collegues arrived not P s e. 
*till two months later. The French embaſſadors p. 611. 
had full powers to treat of renewing friendſhip be- 
tween the two Kings; of a league with the Pope 
and all Chriſtian Princes who deſired to be included 
in it, for the defenſe of religion and the church; | 
of a ma! iage between the Dauphin and Princeſs p. 613, 616. 
Mary King Henry's daughter; of the reſtitution WO 
of Tournay, St. Amand, and Mortagne; and of P. 616. 
an interview of the two Kings. Moreover, they p. 610, 
brought Francis's letters patent, whereby he pro- 
miſcd to pay annually to his good friend the cardinal 
of York, a penſion of twelve thouſand livres, in 
conſideration of his relinquiſhing the adminiſtration 
of the biſhoprick of Tournay. As the treaties 
concluded on theſe articles were not ready *till the 
begining of October, I ſhall briefly touch on ano- 
ther affair, tranſacted at this very juncture. 

The Pope was ſtill intent on the Croiſade buſineſs, 
whence he hoped to draw great profits. He wrote 
laſt year to all Chriſtian Princes, to notify the vic- 
tory of Selim the Turkiſh Emperor over the Ma- 


malucs of Egypt, whoſe Empire he had utterly 


ſubverted. Early in this year, he cauſed the col- Rym. Fed. 
lege of cardinals to ſend a letter to Henry, repre- Vol. XIII. 
ſenting to him, the danger Chriſtendom was in af. P. 603. 
ter the victory obtained by the Ottoman Emperor 

over the Sultan of Egypt, who, according to the 

beſt advices, was ſlain in battle. The cardinals ex- 

horted the King to undertake the defenſe of religion, 

Jointly with all the other Chriſtian Sovereigns, with 

che Pope and facred college, who were ready to ſa- 

crifice to that end, their own, as well as the church's 

treaſures. The plain meaning of all this was, that 

Henry ought to contribute largely in money to- 

wards the Croiſade, his country being too remote 

from Turky to ſend thither his forces. 

Some time after, the Pope ſent legates a latere Campejo ſent 
(3) to ſeveral courts (4), with orders to exhort the as legate a 
Sovereigns to accept and preſerve a five years truce, ”_ e to Eng- 
inzoined by his power apoſtolic. They were like- I * 0 
wiſe to uſe their indeavors to perſuade them to unite Rym. Feed. 
all their forces, and make war upon the Turk. Vol. XIII. 
Cardinal Lorenzo Campejo was appointed for Eng- p. 606, 609. 
land, and already departed from Rome in the be- Hall. | 
gining of May, in order to execute his commiſſion. 

But Wolſey deemed it a very great affront, that Wolſey gets 

the Pope had not thought of him for his legateſhip. himſelf 

Wherefore, while Campejo was on the road, he joined in the 

ſent a truſty meſſenger to Rome, repreſenting to his legateſhip. 

Holineſs, That, by ſhewing ſo little regard to tf Py 

a cardinal actually in England, and the King's pol. Vng 
prime miniſter, he put it out of his power to do 

him any ſervice: that whatever he ſhould ſay to 

ſupport what his Sanctity required, would be of 

no weight, ſince he ſhould be conſidered as one 


(1) Polydore Virgil obſerves, how artfully the cardinal managed this affair : he began with 


—_ 


making Henry a preſent of ſome 


part of what Francis had given him, that he might thereby incline his Sovereign to accept the friendly overtares of the French 
King. Having thus prepared the way, he uſed the arguments above- mentioned for the reſtitution of Tournay. Whereupon the 
King ſaid ; „ He ſaw plainly now Wolſey would govern both himſelf and the King of France.“ 


(2) And Francis de Rochecavard ; 


| with no fewer than twelve hundred perſons in their train. Sept. 30. Herbert, p. 31. 


Hall, fol. 65. 
(3) There are four ſorts of legates. 


1. They whom the Pope ſends to preſide at general councils. 2. The Pope's perpetual 


vicars in countries remote from Rome; thus before the retormation, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was legatus natus apoſtolicæ 
ſedis. 3. They who for a certain time, and in certain places, are delegated to convene, ſynods for reſtoring church-diſcipline 


and other emergencies. 4. The name of legate is given to the Pope's extraordinary embaſſadors to Emperors and Kings, who are 
called Legati a latere. At preſent none but cardinals have this character. 


(4) To England, France, Spain, and Germany. Hall, fol. 64. 


« whom 
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Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIII. 
p. 606. 
May 31. 


Campejo's 
entry into 
London. 
Hall. 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIII. 


p. 60g. 


The legates 
commiſſion. 


Cardinal 
Adrian de- 
poſed. 


« whom the court of Rome could not truſt with 
« the legateſhip : that it was rather the Pontit's in- 
<« tercſt to ke uſe of him to obtain his views, 
« conſidering the confidence wherewith the King 
« honored him, and that, without his aſſiſtance, 
«< the preſent affair would be in danger of miſcar- 
« rying.” Leo X, therefore, by this repreſenta- 
tion, readily comprehended, that Wolſey mult be 
ſatisfied : and by a bull, dated May 17, he joined 
him with Campejo in the fame commiſſion (1), 
giving equal authority to both, «+ knowing (fays he 
ce jn the bull directed to Wolſey) your great credi. 
« with the King, and how eaſily you can per ſuade 
« or diſſuade him.” Mean while Campejo arriv- 
ing at Boulogne, Wolſey found means to detain 
him there 'till he had received the Pontif's anſwer: 
for which reaſon it was the twenty - ninth of July be- 
fore the Italian legate made his entry into London, 
As he had but a very mean cqurpage, Wolſey ſcent 
him twelve mules carrying coffers ſumptuouſly co- 
vered : but certain of the ſaid coffers happening to 
flip down during the proceſſion, and being broke 
open with the fall, were found empty (2), to the 
great ſport and laughter of the populace, who de- 
rided this external pageantry. In Rymer's collecti- 
on of public acts is extant a bull of Leo X, with 
extraordinary powers to the two legates, authoriſing 
them to grant a plenary indulgence to the faithful of 
either ſex, who ſhould be preſent at the maſs which 
either of the legates ſhould celebrate in preſenſe 
of the King and Queen, or at leaſt at the bene- 
diction, provided they confeſſed their ſins, or de- 
ſired to confeſs, and were penitent. | 

The legates commiſſion conſiſted of two points. 
The firſt was; to attempt obtaining from the clergy 
an aid of money for the war againſt Infidels : but 
the eccleſiaſtics ſo well maintained their ground, 
that all their efforts were ineffectual. The ſecond 
was; to perſuade Henry to join in the projected 
league with all Chriſtian Potentates for detenſe of 
religion and the church. The Pope's deſign was 
not to undertake a war againſt the Turk, but only, 
under that color, to procure a round ſum of money. 
Thus, the league he was meditating was folely to 
make the world believe, he really intended to at- 
tack the Ottomans ; which effected, he had a moſt 
plauſible pretext to lay impoſitions on all the clergy, 
and drain the purſes of Sovereigns and their ſub- 


jects, to bear the charges of the pretended war. 


With this league therefore he was to begin, and on 
that head the legates were commiſſioned to treat 
with King Henry, who ſeemed inclined to accede, 
tho? he might eaſily foreſee the league would evapo- 
rate in ſmoak. 5 

As cardinal Wolſey's credit increaſed in England, 
it became likewiſe greater at the Pontifical court. 
He had, as has already been obſerved, got cardi- 
nal Adrian de Corneto removed from the office of 


his Sanctity's collector in England: but a chaſtiſe- 


dent ſo moderate not ſufficing to ſatiate Wolſey's 
vindictive ſpirit, he had ſo managed, that King 
Henry wrote to the Pontif, requeſting him to de- 
prive Adrian of the cardinalate, and of the bi- 


| thoprick of Bath ard Wells, then in his poſſeſſion. 


Leo X could not but think it very ſtrange, that the 
King ſhould make. ſuch a requeſt, aud yet not al- 
ledge any reaſon: however, without giving him a. 


c_— — 


poſitive denial, he contented himſelf with ſaying; HE N R 
VIII. 
% faction.” In 1517, a conſpiracy was formed Ax; 1518. 
againſt the Pope, wherein cardinal Adrian was con. 


„He would, ata properer ſeaſon, give him ſatis- 


cerned, and was therefore impriſoned. Guicctar- 


dini affirms, he was never more heard of, and that 


it is not known what became of him (3): but, in 


Rymer's collection, is to be ſeen a 1. tier of cardinal Vol. XIII. 


Julio di Medicis, dated the fifth of July 1518, no- 
tify ing to King Henry that, in a conſiſtory held 
that day, cardinal Adrian was depoſed and ſtriped 
of all his preferments; intimating withal to the 
King, that it was done in regard to him : but it is 
more probable, he was puniſhed for his having of- 


fended the Holy Father. However this be, a few p. 609, 622, 


days after, the Pope gave cardinal Wolſey the ad- 
miniſtration of the biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, 
preſuming he ſtood in need of that additional in- 
come to ſupport the dignity of his purple. 

The negociation of the two cardinals proceeded 
very ſlowly, ſince it was not ſufficient to incline 
Henry to the league, but all the European Sove- 
reigns were alſo to give their conſent. According- 
ly, the Pontif, to the utmoſt of his power, ſolli- 
cited every Potentate, magnifying the danger to 
which the Chriſtian religion was on the point of be- 
ing expoſed. Finally, all Princes returning him the 
lame anſwer,” viz: That it was requiſite all the 
„ Sovereigns ſhould unite in this affair,” he diſ- 
patched away a bull to his legates in England, im- 
powering them to conclude between the Emperor, 
and the Kings of France and Spain, a league 
againſt the Turks. His drift was, that this league 
thould be offenſive, elſe it would be of no advan- 
tage to him, except the Turk really intended to in- 
vade Chriſtendom, which was hitherto looked on 
as a very uncertain ſuppoſition, But Leo was too 
well known, for the Princes to be thus taken in a 
inare, which tended only to render his ſaid Holi- 
neſs maſter of their own, and their peoples purſes : 
wherefore, pretending zealouſly to enter into his 
project, they contented themſelves with concluding 
together a defenſive league to protect the Pope, 
the holy See, and their reſpective dominions, againtt 
all invaders, and particularly againſt the Ottoman 
Emperor (4). Of this league the Pope was de- 
clared head, provided he ratified it within a certain 
time ſpecified ; but, the treaty mentioned not what 
each of the allies was to furniſh : all which demon- 
ſtrates that this league, according to the parties in- 
tentions, was only to caſt a miſt before peoples 
eyes, to give Leo ſome ſatisfaction, and perhaps 
lomewhat to frighten the Turks. 


This was not what the Pontif required: he could Leo ratifies 
have wiſhed, all the Princes of Chriſtendom had the league ; 
but drops the 


Joined together in a league offenſive againſt the 
Turk, and ingaged to ſend their forces to Conſtan- 
tinople, to attack the Ottoman Emperor in his 
capital, In ſuch caſe, he was ſenſible that the moſt 
remote would have been eaſily induced to furniſh 
their quota in money, Ever fince Europe's trenzy 
tor Croiſades began to abate, the Popes had not 
miſſed any occaſion to attempt rekindling the ſame 
mad zeal which had formerly procured to their pre- 
deceſſors ſo many great advantages. But the peo- 
ple as well as their Sovereigns were utterly diſcou- 
raged, becauſe it was but too viſible that, by thoſe 


(1) At the requeſt of King Henry, and the King of France. 


— 


— 


Hollingſh. p. 845. 


(2) In Cheapiide one of the mules broke looſe from her leader, and overturned her own and two or three of the other mules 
carriages ; Which fell with ſuch violence, that ſeveral of them unlocked, and there fell out of them old hoſe, torn ſhoes, pieces 
of roaſted meat, bits of bread, eggs, and ſuch vile baggage, Hall, fol. 64. ; | 

(3) Polydore Virgil ſays, Adrian bequeathed a magnif.cent palace, in Rome, to the King of England his patron, which was 


O 


called rhe Engliſh palace, and is now poſſeſſed by the family of Colonna. 
(4) Lord Herbert (p. 31. Comp. Hiſt, Vol. II.) ſays, this treaty is ſingular in its kind, and a moſt excellent precedent for 


tramed Eis actions many years atter, 


peace to future ages; and therefore recites it more at large, becauſe (as he ſays) it ſeems to have been the rule by which Henry 


Croiſades 


p- 602. 


623. 


Pope Leo 


ſollicits a 


league offen- 


ſive againſt 


the Turk. 


p. 621. 


roject. 


691. 
Herbert. 
Holliugſh, 


b. p. 681 
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I 1 oiſades the Popes had been the ſole gainers : fo, 
: Hm” 5 = once, the Ciſiftian Princes were contented to 
AN? 1518. make a defenſive league, to ſhew only that they 
A ere ready to defend Chriſtendom in caſe of any 
attack from the Infidels, defering their taking other 
Rym. Feed. meaſures till they ſhould be obliged. Leo X, ſee- 
Vol XIII. ing he could obtain no more, approved and ratified 
BO” the league the thirty-firſt of December, after which 
it was never more mentioned : all thoſe terrible 
preparations, the Turks were ſaid to have been 
making to fall upon the Chriſtians, intirely vaniſh- 
ed, as ſoon as the Pontif found his artifices could 
not produce the effect he expected. | 
geveral trea- hile this affair was on the anvil, cardinal Wol- 
ties between ſey, jointly with the French embaſſadors, was bu- 


France and ſied in preparing the agreed on treaties to be ſigned. 
" — beg per feſt 3 A the eſpouſals of Princeſs 
, 1 Mary with the Daughin, which were to be fo- 
marriage be- þ l 
tween the lemniſed when the young Prince ſhould have com- 
Dauphin leated his fourteenth year, each of the two Kings 
and Mary. ingaging himſelf to the forfeiture of five hundred 
p. 624-041. thoufand crowns, in caſe it was his fault the nuptials 
were not accompliſhed. Mary's dower was to be 
three hundred thirty three thouſand gold crowns, 
one moiety to be paid on the day of marriage, and 
the other one year after. The jointure was to be 
as great as had ever been aſſigned to any Queen of 
France, and particularly to Ann of Bretagne and 
Mary of England, King Lewis XII's conſorts. 
II. Treaty The ſecond treaty was on tlie reſtitution of Tour- 
concerning nay, for which Francis ingaged to pay Henry fix 
Tocrnay. hundred thouſand crowns, of thirty-five-ſols Tour- 
215 1 nois each, beſide fifty thouſand livres Tournois due 
"INE to him from the inhabitants (1); but out of theſe 
two ſums Francis was to dedu& Princeſs Mary's 
dower : as to the payments, he obliged himſelf to 
pay fifty thouſand livres on taking poſſeſſion of the 
place, and then twenty-five thouſand livres every fix 
months *cill the whole was So 1 
III. Treaty The third treaty concerned ſuch outrages as 
relating to might thenceforward be commited againſt the 
—_ peace, by the ſubjects of either King, and contained 
Vol. XIII. certain rules to procure ſpeedy reparation, 
p. 649. By the fourth, the two Monarchs agreed on an 
IV. Treaty interview in the village of Sandinfelt, between Ar- 
rouching an res and Guiſhes, _ 
p. 679. - Theſe treaties being ſigned, the fourteenth of 
Wolſey's re- October, the French embaſſadors gave cardinal 
compente for Wolſey their maſter's letters Patent, whereby he 
* _—_ bound himſelf to pay him yearly a penſion of twelve 
3 thouſand livres Tournois, to ſatisfy him for his 
loſing the biſhoprick of Tournay. | 
Eſpouſals of So ſoon as the two Kings had ratified the trea- 
the 2 ties, and ſolemnly ſworn to the peace at London 
with Mary. 


and Paris, the King and Queen of France, yak 
in the name of the Dauphin their ſon, affiance 
Princeſs Mary, repreſented by the earl of Wor- 
ceſter (3) her proxy. This ceremony was perform- 
ed at Paris the twenty-firſt of December (4). 


p. 666, 678. 


1 * 24 a * 


many, England, Scotland and the Netherlands HE NN v 

were ingaged in wars no leſs deſtructive to thoſe VIII. 

regions than were the late preceding commotions. Ax' 1519. 
aximilian was no ſooner in his grave, than tb. 

Kings ot France and Spain openly declared them- Francis and 

ſelves candidates for the Empire, and began to ca- 8 

bal among the electors to obtain their deſires. He. 

This threw the electors into great perplexity : on Mezerai. 

which ſide ſoever they turned, they ſaw for them- Guicciard. 

ſelves, for Germany and for all Europe, advanta- 

ges and inconveniencies which merited their whole 

attention. It would have been the intereſt of Ger- 

many to keep the ballance even between the two 

Monarchs who aſpired to the Imperial dignity, and 

to reject both: but by chuſing one of the competi- 

tors, ſuch ſuperiority would be given him as could 


not but be detrimental to all ag particularly 
to Germany. I ſhall not farther inſiſt on the rea- 


| ſons the electors had to chuſe one, or reject both: 


it is well known, on theſe occaſions, the public good 

does not always ſerve for rule and foundation to 

form deciſions of this nature, Leo X wiſhed, as The Pope's 
it was indeed his intereſt, the electors would agree intereſts, 
to chuſe one of their own body. Charles being 
poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Naples, and Francis 

of the duchy of Milan, the election of one of theſe 
Monarchs could not but one day diſturb the peace 

of Italy, and prove deſtructive to the Pontifical 

wr ir” and accordingly the Pope uſed his ut- 


moſt efforts to perſuade the electors to take that 


courſe ; however, he was forced to act ſecretly, for 
fear of making the two candidates his enemies, by 
openly declaring againſt them. tt: 

While the reſolution of the electors was 1mpati- Death of 
ently expected, Lorenzo di Medicis, the Pope's Lorenzo di 
nephew, was ſeized with a diſtemper which carried Medicis. | 
him off: by which unforeſeen event that branch of Guicciard:. 
the Medicis family was reduced. to the perſon of 
Pope Leo, the ſole legitimate deſcendant of Coſmo 
the Great, who firſt acquired the ſovereignty of | 
Florence. Some indeavors were uſed to perſuade The Pope 
that Pontif to reſtore his country to liberty; but keeps Flo- 
his affection for the Florentines extended not far rence, and 
enough for him to ſuffer them to injoy that valuable ene. Þy 
bleſſing, whereof he had been at ſuch pains to de- 

rive them. Reſolving therefore to keep that ſtate, 

e ſent cardinal Julio di Medicis, his uncle Juliano's 
natural ſon, to govern in his name. Soon after, he He annexes 
annexed to the church the duchy of Urbino, and the duchy of 
razed the walls of its capital, leſt La Rovere ſhould Urbino to the 
think of recovering his fad rightful domain. chnch. 

The electors being aſſembled to proceed to the The ele gor, 
election of a new Emperor, Francis and Charles meet to chuſe 
ſent to the aſſembly embaſſadors to manage their * ne. Em- 
concerns. The Pope would alſo have there a nun- Guicciard 
cio, who had orders privately to indeavor that both Pol. Virg. 
theſe Princes might 5 rejected; yet outwardly to 
conform himſelf to the diſpoſition of the electors: 

Henry VIII, perceiving what difficulties would oc- Henry .c 
Cur in the choice of either of the candidates, ſent Ah bs the 
Richard Pace to the diet, to try whether any thing Empire. 
was to be expected for him : but as he thought of Herbert. 
it too late, his embaſſador found the affair ſo ad- 


. —_— py 2 - 3 


„ 


, Europe then injoyed a profound tranquillity. 
na + * But, on the Emperor Maximilian's demiſe, 4 
Emperor. happened (5), January 21, 1519, new troubles 
Guiccrard, ”./ By his death, France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
Herbert. ; | 

. (1) The whole was but fifty thouſand, whereof 


iz 
* 


part was paid. See Rymer, p. 642. Our hiſtorians ſay, the arrears remaining | 


due were twenty three thouſand livres. Hall, fol. 65 3 and Stow, p. 567. 
(2) Tournay was delivered up to the King of France, Febr. 8. 1519. Hall, fol. 67. 


(3) M. Rapin, miſtaking the name for the title, ſays Somerſet. 


He was accompanied in his embaſly to France by Nicolas 


Welt biſhop of Ely, the lord St. John, fir Nicolas Vaux, fir John Pechy, and fir Thom is Bulleyn. Hall, fol. 66. 

(4) This year was inſtituted the college of Phyſicians in London. King Henry's charter for that parpoſe bears date October 23. 
By che appointment, in this corporation, or college, are included the phyſicians in London, and ſever miles round that city. The 
phyſicians named in the charter, are, John Chamber, Thomas Linacre, Fernand de Victoria, Nicolas Halſewell, John Francis, 


and Robert Yaxley. Rymer's Eced. Vol. XIII. p. 65 


4. 


(5) He was King of the Romans, and ſtiled Emperor, tho' never crowned by that title. 
he declined the charge and hazard of going into Italy to receive the Imperial crown at the P 


Some ſay, the reaſon was, becauſe 
's hands. He imployed his 


leiſure- hours in Poetry, writing the hiſtory of his life in Dutch verſe. As knight of the garter, his obſequies were ſolemnly _ 
* 


in St. Paul's, by our Kin 
drawn by our author, in i 


ome preceding pages. 


Vol. II. ; 0 


and the knights of that order. Herbert, p. 34.— This Emperor's character has been ſufficien 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Be X 


1 


HENRY vanced, that he judged it not proper to expoſe the 
VIII. reputation of his Sovereign; and therefore he wrote 
An” 1519. to him; © That indeed ſome of the electors (1) 
— < ſeemed inclinable to favor him: that the Pope 
6. would have likewiſe ſupported him to the utmoſt 

of his power, had he declared ſooner ; but that 
matters were ſo ordered, that the election would 
infallibly be over before proper meaſures could 
Charles King “ be taken to accompliſh his deſires.” And, in 
of Spain is effect, a few days after, on the twenty-eighth of 


_— June, Charles King of Spain was declared Em- 
— peror, by the name of Charles V, or indeed rather 
of Don Carlos Quinto, according to the ſtile of 

thoſe, and even of the preſent days (2). i 
Diverſe occa- Don Carlos Quinto's election was, to Francis I, a 


fions of quar- terrible mortification. It was immediately and uni- 
8 and verſally conjectured, that the emulation between 
Francis. thoſe two potent Monarchs would infallibly 
Guicciard, occaſion cruel combuſtions; and this conjecture was 
but too well confirmed by experience. Beſide the 

King of France's jealouſy, which was doubtleſs one 

of the chief cauſes of the inſuing rupture, there 

were differences between them of very great 1m- 

rtance, and extremely difficult to adjuſt. King 

* had pretenſions to the Kingdom of Naples. 

Moreover, by the treaty of Noyon, Charles was 

bound to reſtore Navarre to Henry d'Albret, with- 

in four months after ſigning the treaty ; and this 

article was yet unperformed. On the other hand, 

Charles, as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, believ- 

ed he had a lawful title to that duchy. He pre- 

tended that, - after the deceaſe of the laſt duke, his 
great-grandfather, Lewis XI had unjuſily ſeized it, 

on a bare allegation that it was a male fee, tho? 

the contrary was evident. During his minority, he 

had ſuffered his title to lye dormant: but, when ar- 

rived at years of maturity, he had thoughts of re- 

viving it; and the lately- obtained Imperial dignity 

nad e towards confirming him in 

that reſolution. The duchy of Milan was another 

cauſe of diſpute, which would naturally beget a 

war between theſe two Potentates. Its being a 

fief of the Empire could not be denied; nevertheleſs 

Lewis XII had ſeized it, and Francis re- con- 

quered it, and was then in poſſeſſion, without ei- 

ther's being inveſted by the Emperor Maximilian, 


or having even requeſted. ſuch inveſtiture. Charles 
therefore could alledge it was his duty to aſſert 


the rights of the Empire, and indeavor to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs the King of France of that duchy. The duke 
of Gueldres afforded another occaſion of quarrel 
between theſe two Monarchs. He was the Em- 
peror's profeſſed enemy; and France protected him 
openly. Finally, the treaty of Noyon gave Charles 
another cauſe of complaint. He pretended; That 
. « Francis had extorted from him fo diſadvantage- 
« ous 4 treaty, by menacing war when his affairs 
neceffarily required his preſenſe in Spain, to take 
* e of his realms :. that therefore the re- 
ignation of the kingdom of Navarre, and the 
hundred thouſand crowns penſion to which he 
<« had been ingaged, under the ſpetious pretext of 
a maintenance for the Princeſs his future ſpouſe, 
were no other than.the price of a peace which 
he had been conttrained to purchaſe.” 
But tho? theſe two powerful Sovereigns beheld 
each other with a jealous and envious eye; and 


Intereſts of 
the Princes 


of Europe. 


S Py „ | 


* 


| 


to inſiuuate, how far his merit excelled that of 


wanted not pretexts for a war, neither of them HEN Rx 


being ſenſible, to which ſide ſoever the ballance in- 
clined, Italy muſt be in danger. Could he have ſet 
them at variance, without making Italy the ſeat 
of war, he would have done it moſt willingly : 
but that was not poſſible ; much leſs was it in his 
wer to remain preciſely neutral : the reaſon is, 

ecauſe he could not hinder the conteſts concerning 
Naples and Milan from being decided by arms, 
and therefore could not avoid interpoſing in a quar- 
rel wherein himſelf muſt be ſo nearly concerned. 
He took therefore the courſe which beſt ſuited his 
diſpoſition, and that was to be reſerved and manage 
both parties, till he found it his intereſt to declare: 
yet, thro? all his diſguiſes, he diſcovered a certain Mezerai. 
partiality to the Emperor, in granting him a 
diſpenſation to hold the Empire with the kingdom 
of Naples, tho? that was dire&ly contrary to the 
terms on which he had given him the inveſtiture of 
that Kingdom. Francis thereof made complaint; 
but his Holineſs excuſed it, as not having in his 
power to refuſe, without being involved in -trou- 
bles from which he ſhould not be able eaſily to ex- 
tricate himſelf. oe 

As for Henry VIII, the 


reign very glorious, had he not intirely given him- 
{elf up to the intereſted counſels of cardinal Wolſey. 
It lay purely in his own breaſt to preſerve the peace 
of Europe, by keeping the balance even between 
the two rivals, withour ſuffering it to incline too 
much to either ſide. This was his 
as well as the kingdom's, and accordingly this was 
his refolution, Hence it was that he frequently in- 
gaged in one or other party; but not always as the 
intereſt of Europe, the welfare of his realm, and 
his own glory required. Thus, while he thought 
to follow the maxims of good policy, he ſerved, 
without perceiving it, to gratify the paſſions of his 

miniſter, as will hereafter be nuanifelf. 

Charles and Francis were ſo convinced of the ad- goth Mo- 
vantages to be reaped from the King of England's narchs try to 
friendſhip, that they neglected nothing they ſup- gain Henry 
poſed would procure it. 
only means ſo to do, was to gain cardinal Wolſey 
to their intereſts : and therefore, they ſpared nei- 
ther flatteries, promiſes, nor preſents to make 
him their friend. They took occaſion ſometimes 
to write to him, purpoſely to ſtile him “ Their 
& friend; their father.” In their letters they ex- 
tolled his virtue, his prudence, his capacity, in ſuch 
affected terms, that he muſt have been blind not to 
perceive they had farther views than barely to ex- 


mediation. 
Herbert. 


in mirid how formidable he was to theſe two Mo- fey's credit. 
narchs, ſince they even diſdained not beſtowing on 
his miniſter ſuch careſſes: but withal it ſerved him 


other miniſters, ſince it was ſo univerſally blazoned 


ſooner, he would have carried it. Ibid. p. 33. 


(a) Particularly among che Spaniards, who conſtantly ſo ſtile him, 


1) The electors of Mentz, Cologne and Triers ſtood ſo affected, that Pace was of opinion that if King Henry had put in 


2 


and abundance of them obſtinately, tho! moſt ridiculouſly 


maintain, that, during twenty-four hours, he was maſter of the whole world; but they are at a loſs, when interrogated concerning 
che point of time when he was ſuch. —— This remarkable Prince, inſtead of ſpending his money in bribing the electors, as 
Francis did, particularly the marquis of Brandenburg, imployed it in raiſing numerous forces, which he brought to Franc- 
fort: whereupon the majority of the electors (viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, the count Palatin, and the duke of 
Savoy) being thereby terrified and over-awed, agreed to chuſe him. There were then only ſeven electors who, together with the 
four above-mentioned, were the archbiſhop of Treves or Triers, the marquis of Brandenburg, and the King of Bohemia. See 


Guicciard. 1. 13. The cleQorate of Bavaria commenced in 1648, and that of Brunſwic-Lunenburg-Hanover, in 1693. 


and 


V. 


durſt however begin before he had ſounded the other VIII. 

Potentates: and how they ſtood affected will alſo Ax' 1519. 

be neceſſary to be well known, to inable readers tuo 

comprehend the ſequel, the intereſts of Princes giv- 

ing to hiſtory a certain perſpicuity, which is in vain 

* for without that aſſiſtance. | 
eo X equally dreaded both thoſe Monarchs, Of Leo X. 


poſture of affairs be- Of Henry ' 
tween Charles and Francis might have rendered his VIII. 


rand intereſt = 


The beſt, or rather the thro Wolſey's 


preſs their eſteem. Wolſey made good uſe of thele Their 3 
teſtimonies of their friendſhip, to put his maſter increaſe Wol- 


# 
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He nd conſidered. All this produced the effect he 
I. E 2 Henry deemed himself the arbiter of 
Ax' 1319. Europe, and remained ſo perſuaded of his favorite's 
LO = capacity, that he no longer ſaw but with his eyes, 
or ated but with his concurrence, | 


legate, he let looſe, if I may fo ſay, the reins to his Henry 
vanity; He no longer ſaid maſs otherwiſe than VIII. 

after the manner of the Pope himſelf, not only Ax' 1519. 
biſhops ſerving him therein, bar earls, nay duke 


giving him water and the towel. When he went 


wn Af 'The cardi- 


nal's preter- 
ments, 


Thus Wolſey was then on the ſummit of fortune's 
wheel, He was favorite, prime miniſter, lord 
chancellor, adminiſtrator of the biſhoprick of Bath 
and Wells, archbiſhop of York, ſole legate a latere, 
his collegue Campejo having been recalled. He had 
penſions from the Emperor and King of France, 
and received immenſe profit from his chancellorſhip, 
by the privileges his royal maſter had thereto an- | 
nexed : moreover Henry ceaſed not making him 


into the city, two croſſes were carried before him 
by two of the talleſt prieſts to be met with, mount- 
ed on the largeſt horſes: one of which croſſes was 
that of legate, and the other that of York. At 
firſt theſe things ſerved only for diverſion to the 
people, who paſſed their jokes on this pompous 
pageantry (4), but it was not long before they be- 
came feelingly ſenſible of abundantly more grievous 


effects of the power aſſumed by the legate. A new The legate's 
court of juſtice was erected, called the Legate's court erected. 
Court, the juriſdiction whereof extended to all Hall. 
actions relating to conſcience z' that is, properly 1 
ſpeaking, to all the actions of life, ſince there is 5 11 


preſents, and giving him continual occaſions of aug- 
menting his revenues. On the other hand, the 
Pope, the Emperor, the King of France and the 
republic of Venice ſtrove with emulation to gain his 


Hollingſh. 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIII. 


p. 691. 


Henry is god- 
father to 
Francis's ſe- 


cond ſon. 


Herbert. 


Wolſey's ex- 


ceſſive pride. 


He oppreſſes 
both clergy 


favor, and ſeemed, as I may ſay, to glory in their 
dependance on this aſpiring prelate. About the 
-begining of this year, K ing Francis, ſent him letters 
patent, whereby he conſented that he alone ſhould 
regulate the ceremonies of his interview with Henry, 
giving him thereby a moſt authentic teſtimony of 
the confidence he placed in his probity, on a point 
wherein, 3 ſpeaking, Sovereigns are ex- 
tremely jealous. Mean while, the advances made 
by ſuch great Potentates to this cardinal, did not 
argue ſo much their eſteem for him, as their dread | 
of loſing the King his maſter's friendſhip. Francis I, 
to give Henry a freſh token of his reſpect, deſired 
him to ftand godfather to his ſecond ſon, afterwards 
King of France by the name of Henry II. Theſe 
particulars ſufficiently evidence Henry's felicitous 
ſituation, and how glorious his reign might have 
been, had he known how to improve ſuch ad- 
vantages : but, unfortunately for him, inſtead of | 
acting for himſelf and his own glory, he in effect 
labored only to agrandiſe his favorite. _— 
It would have been difficult to conceive to whit 
height the cardinals pride was carried, had not all 
the hiſtorians taken care to deſcribe it, and all in 
the fame colors. Cardinal Campejo's legateſhip 
having ſet his ſaid eminence on a level with him, 


To obtain this commiſſion, he had taken care to fill 
his Sanctity's ears with defamations againſt all the 
Engliſh ciergy, intimating, how neceſſary it was 
to commit the reforming them to his care (3): but 
this was only to increaſe his authority, and ſubject 
the whole church of England to his orders. When 


ſcarce any but where conſcience may be ſome way 
concerned. One John Allen, being made judge of 
this new court, commited numberſeſs rapines and 
extortions, under color of reforming the manners 
of the people, tho“ he was himſelf a man of a very 


indifferent character 3). Strict inquiry was made Herbert, 


into the life and manners of all perſons without ex- 
ception, which gave occaſion to the new judge to 
oppreſs ſuch as refuſed to compound with him. 
Particularly, he pretended that his juriſdiction 
reached to all ſuits ariſing from wills gr marriage- 
3 _ drew — his court 2 cau = 
without the King's judges daring to oppoſe (6). On 
the other hand, the We bid The 0 8 with 
inconceivable rigor,” and confered all the benefices of 
the kingdom on his creatures, without troubling 
himſelf about the rights of churches, monaſteries, 
or patrons. This is what had ever occaſioned 
violent quarrels between the Kings of England and 
the court of Rome, and given birth to the famous 
ſtatute of Premunire, daily violated by the legate, 
Henry ſuffering in him things which undoubtedly 
he would not have allowed in the Pope himſelf; 
nor indeed was he informed of tranſactions any far- 
ther than juſt as Wolſey pleaſed. At length, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeeing ſo many oppreſſi- 


[8 Rym, Feed. he could not long indure ſuch equality. By his | ons, judged it his duty to acquaint the King, who 
Vol. XIII. credit at Rome he had got him recalled (1), and | ſeemed ſurpriſed, and charged the archbiſhop to 
1 Pol, Vie. himſelf appointed ſole legate, with power to viſit | tell Wolſey, that it was his pleaſure hie ſhould 
1 Burnet, © the monaſteries, and all eceleſiaſtics in general (2). ] amend whatever was amiſs (7). The effect of this 


remonſtrance was, that the cardinal ſtill more hated 
the archbiſhop, for whom he had already conceived 
no ſmall averſion, for having, in one of his letters, 
preſumed to ſubſcribe himſelt, Your brother of 
Canterbury (8).” But ſoon after, one John 
London a prieſt (9), boldly accuſing the judge of 


and people. he ſaw himſelf inveſted alone with the dignity of | the legate's court, it was not poſſible to hinder tha , 
r 3 anne hail Bins Pg ant A eee 

Hall. ä | hs 1 E þ — 

Stow. (1) John Clarke, doctor of law, was ſent to Rome for this purpoſe. The Pope's commiſſion to Wolſey is dated June 10. 
Herbert. 1519. Herbert, p. 32. cy, gina! 8 | | | oy, 

Hoilingſh, (2) By virtue of his legatine commiſſion, he might ſummon the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and all other hiſhops within the 


King's dominions, to aſſemble at his convocation. He might ſuper-intend and correct what he thought irregular within their 

juriſdictions 4 appoint all officers in the ſpiritual courts, and preſent to all ecclefiaftical benefices ; conſtitute maſters of faculties 
and maſters of ceremonies, to advance his dignity, and exerciſe a viſitatorial power over monaſteries and colleges, and all the 
clergy, exempt and not exempt ; and this for one whole year, from the date of the bull. Fiddes, life of Wolſey, p. 100. 


Fœdera. Vol. XIII. p 7 
(3) The clergy were 
up to a repr 


4. | 
| 10 defamed by the cardinal's information, that they were termed, «* Dati in reprobum ſenſum; given 
te ſenſe,” and the like, in the original bull among our records, which lord Herbert ſays, he ſhould have in- 


ſerted at large, but that it is too long and infamous to the hierarchy and all religious perſons, p. 32. Comp. Hiſt. The car- 
dinal intended to viſit all the monaſteries in England, that, diſcovering their corruptions, he might the better juſtify the deſign he 
had to ſuppreſs moſt of them, and convert them into biſhopricks, collegiate churches and colleges z but was diverted from his 
deſign. However, he led the way to their total ſuppreſſion which ſoon followed. Burnet's Ref. Vol. I. p. 20. 

(4) Inſomuch that Polydore Virgil ſays, it grew to a jeſt, as if one croſs did not ſuffice for the expiation of his ſins. 


(5) He was thought to be guilty of perjury. Herbert, p. 33. 


Pol. Virg. 


(é) He had a great number of ſpies and informers diſperſed every where, to let him know what livings became vacant, that 
he might fill them up immediately; and what perſons of note died in every town or pariſh,” that he might cite their executors to 


Prove the wills in his.court, Ibid. 


* 


(7) Polydore Virgil ſays, the King replied to the archbiſhop 3 * That he ſhould not have heard of theſe things but by him; 
adding, that no man is ſo blind any where as in his own houſe ; therefore I pray you (ſaid he) Father, go to Wolſey, and tell 
« him, if any thing be amiſs that he amend it.” Herbert, p. 33. | 

(3) When the bearer of the letter informed the archbiſhop what offence the cardinal had taken at his ſubſcription, he ſaid, with 
ſome ſhew of reſentment; Peace; knoweſt thou not that the man is inebriated with proſperity.” Hollingſh, p. 848. 


(9) Thro' miſtake, M. Rapin calls him a prieſt of London, Herbert, p. 33. 
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Henry 
VIII. 
An? 1519. 


affair from coming to the King's knowledge. As 
this judge was convicted of numberleſs miſdemenors, 
Henry ſo reprimanded the cardinal, that from 


e cetorward he became, if not better, yet at 


Wolſey, by 
means of the 
new Emperor, 
aſpires to the 
Papacy. 
Herbert. 


leaſt more wary. ; 

| The grandure, opulence, power and authority 
injoyed by Wolſey in England, were not capable 
of ſatisfying his ambition, while there was {till one 
ſtep higher to be aſcended by a churchman. He 
had ſome time ſince begun to take meaſures to 
attain the Pontificate, when the See ſhould be 
vacant, and the King of France had already offered 
him the votes of fourteen cardinals. But ſince 
Charles was elected Emperor, Wolſey deemed him 
ableſt to procure him the papal dignity, and, in all 


| pro DIY was carrying on with that Prince ſome 


ecret negociation thereto tending. For that pur- 

oſe, he gradually diſingaged the King his maſter 
3 the intereſt of France, to turn him to the 
Emperor. Mean while, he believed he could not, 
without too much diſcovering himſelf, hinder the 
interview of Francis and Henry, which had been 
defered 'till the year 1520 (1): but he well knew 
how to prevent the ill effects this interview might 
produce againſt the Emperor, his new friend. Be- 
ſide, he could not bear the thoughts of loſing the 
pleaſure of appearing before the court of France 
with a magnificence little inferior to that of a King, 
and of ſeeing himſelf, in the preſenſe of the Eng- 
liſh, honored and careſſed by the King of France, 
and his whole court, as he would probably be. 
This was an opportunity which a perſon ſo fond of 


pageantry and oſtentation could not neglect. 


Affairs of 
Spain. 


The Emperor had reaſon to careſs cardinal 
Wolſey. He had met in Spain with unexpected 
difficulties. The Caſtilians and Aragonians were 
bent to preſerve their privileges, which were con- 
tinually attacked by harles's Flemiſh counſel- 
lors. On the other hand, that Monarch, on pre- 
text of the Croiſade publiſhed by his Sanity, 
having demanded a tenth of the clergy, that demand 
had cauſed throughout Spain commotions which 
involved this new Enmprror in ſtrange perplexity. 
There had been alſo an inſurrection in Auſtria 


The Emperor which was not appeaſed without difficulty. Finally, 
and King of King Francis was ſecretly laboring to excite troubles 


France equal- 
Iy court 
Wolley's 
triendſhip. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


Francis in- 
gages to de- 
tain the duke 
of Albany in 
France. 
Herbert. 


in Naples, Sicily and Navarre, to annoy Charles, 


and to withdraw from him his allies. All this made 


Henry's friendſhip ſo neceſſary to him, that it was 
no wonder he ſhould indeavor to win over Wolſey 
to his party, ſince there was no other way to gain 
the maſter but thro' the miniſter's credit. King 
Francis uſed the ſame method, which exceedingly 
increaſed the arrogance of this prelate, who, ſeeing 


himſelf courted by theſe two Monarchs, had it in his 
power, if I may fo fay, to ſet on his ſervices juſt 


what price he pleaſed. | 
While all. the world was impatiently expecting 
the effect of the jealouſy between Charles and 


Francis, the affairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the 


ſame ſituation, that is, in extreme diſorder, on ac- 
count of the regent's abſenſe. When he departed 
Scotland, he hoped to return in few months ; but 
was not ſuffered to follow his inclination. Francis I, 
foreſeeing the want he might have of England, 
had made a private treaty with Henry, promiſing 
to detain the duke of Albany in France. Thus 
Henry, by a different way, obtained what the par- 
liament of Scotland had flatly refuſed him. It was 


very eaſy to conceive, why he oppoſed the duke of 


Albany's return: his aim was to involve Scot- 
land in trouble and confuſion, to have an oppor- 
tunity to interpoſe in the affairs of that kingdom, 


countries with Spain, the reader muſt not be ſur- 


and ſay, What have we to do with 


under color of ſupporting the intereſts of the young HEN v 
King his nephew. He could not therefore execute VIII, 

it better than by fomenting diſcord among the An” 1519. 
nobility, which the regent's preſenſe might have.! 
remedied : but the war which afterwards broke out 1 
between Charles and Francis, and wherein he was 4 
but too much concerned, prevented the proſecution 4 
of his deſigns againſt Scotland. Probably this ſaved 

the kingdom, which otherwiſe was in apparent 

danger of being conquered by the Engliſh. 

Before I cloſe the year 1519, I muſt not omit Diſcovery of 
remarking, that this year the Emperor received Mexico and 
news of the diſcovery and begining of the con- New Spain. 
queſt of Mexico and New Spain. The mention of 
this particular is the more neceſſary, tho it ſeems 
foreign to our hiſtory, as it was the gold and ſilver 
whercwith that new world furniſhed Spain, which 
contributed moſt to render Charles V ſo powerful as 
he will hereafter appear. Beſide, money growing 
more plenty by the commerce carried on by other 


prifed to find hereafter more numerous armies, 
greater magnificence in Princes courts, and the 
dowries of Princeſſes much larger than before : but 
Spain firſt improved the gold and filver of the new 
world, and was thereby inabled, in the reigns of 
Charles V and Philip II, to aſpire to univerſal 
monarchy, 

The confidence King Francis repoſed in cardinal Ay” 1520, 
Wolſey, in giving him power to regulate his in- The regula- 
terview with Henry, would have been very honor- tion of the in- 
able for that miniſter, if, on the other hand, this view be- 
proceeding had not ſhewn his little eſteem for him, Kin = 225 
as believing him liable to corruption. Howſoever Wolley 1 
this was, Wolſey, by virtue of powers received Rym. Fœd. 
from the two Kings, did, on the twelfth of March Vol. XIII. 
1520, make a regulation, importing, among other P. 795: = 
things, That the — mould be — the — os F 
“ fourth of June between Ardres and Guiſnes: that Stow. | 4 
e the King of England ſhould go towards Ardres, Hollingſh. 
ec as far as conveniently he could (2), without how- 
ever paſſing the Engliſh pale, and the King of 
“ France ſhould meet him at the place where he 
e ſhould ſtop.” Hereby he fo ordered it, that 
Francis paid the firſt viſit to Henry: but he aſſigned 
for reaſon, that the King his maſter having croſſed 
the ſeas purpoſely to do his friend honor, it was 
very juſt King Francis ſhould, in ſome meaſure, 
make him amends, by advancing to receive him a 
little beyond the limits of his own territories, in 
ſome open place appointed by deputies on either 
ſide. The reſt of the regulation concerned the 
ſafety of the two Monarchs, their Queens, the 
dowager Queen of France, ſiſter of Henry, Louiſa 
of Savoy ducheſs of Angouleme, Francis's mother, 
the trains of the Princes and Princeſſes who were to 
aſſiſt at the interview, the place where the two 
Kings were to meet and confer together, and laſtly, 
the diverſions which the two courts were to take. 3 

During the time between the regulation and the prancis gains © 
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interview, Francis got Wolſey ſounded, to know Wolſey to 


whether, by his means, he could not prevail with agree Calais 
Henry to reſtore Calais for a ſum of money. Un- mould be 4 
doubtedly, this propoſal was attended with ſecret Ferber: 
promiſes to the cardinal anſwerable to ſo ſignal a 

ſervice, ſince he thought not fit to reject it. He cared but the cardi- 
not however to ſpeak of it directly to the King; nal dares not 
but tried ſo to manage that others ſhould' inſpire pore «wo 
him with the thought, that, in caſe the King ad- 7. 

viſed with him upon it, he might give his opinion 
more freely. To that end, in his converſation he 
would frequently turn the diſcourſe _ Calais, 


Calais, 


ee — — 
E — 


— 


(i) Both Kings in the mean while agreeing, not to cut their boards till they ſaw each other. Herbert, p. 34. 


(2) A mile. 
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HEN RV 
VIII. 


| An? 1520. 


Being on 
the continent. 


- Henry ſet out 


for the inter- 


The Emperor 
arrives at 
Dover. 

Hall. 

Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


Vol. XIII. 
p. 714. 


Follingſh. 
Pol. Virg. 


He promiſes 
the Pontificate 
to Wolſey. 


Hall. 


The inter- 
view of Fran- 
eis and Henry. 
Herbert. 
Stow. 

Hall. 
Hollingſh, 


e which * coſts us ſo much? It were to be wiſhed 
ce we were honeſtly rid of it! This artifice fail- 
ing, he never ventured to make the King ſo extra- 
ordinary a propoſal z and the rather as, being re- 
ſolved to ingage with the Emperor, he was not ſo 
over deſirous to oblige the King of France. 

The time of the interview approaching, Henry 
arrived at Canterbury the twenty-fifth of May, in 
order to paſs Whitſuntide there, and then proceed 
to Calais: but news was next day brought him, 
that the Emperor was landed at Dover. Thus ar- 
rival ſurpriſed the whole court, and perhaps the 
King himſelf: but Wolſcy had no reaſon to be ſur- 
priſed, ſince the Emperor had, on the twenty-ninth 
of March laſt, by letters patent dated from Com- 
poſtela, promiſed to give, or cauſe to be given 
him by the Pope, the biſhoprick of Badajos (1), 
within two months after the perſonal conterence he 
was to have with the King of England, as appears 
in Rymer's collection. Hence it is plain, the Em- 
peror's journey to England had been determined on 
ever ſince March, at leaſt between that Prince 
and Wolſey: but it is uncertain, whether Henry 
had thereof any notice. However this be, the 
cardinal was commiſſioned to go and welcome 
his Imperial 1 2 at Dover, at which place tlie 
King arrived likewiſe on the morrow. Then the 
two Monarchs went together to Canterbury, where 
Henry ſent for his Queen, who was exceedingly re- 
Joiced at ſight of her nephew the Emperor, having 
never ſeen him before (2). Charlss aim in this 
viſit was to diſſuade King Henry from the interview 
with Francis; but he could not ſucceed, the King 
of England convincing him that he could not with 


any honor recede : but, very probably, he had alſo | 


in view the ſecuring cardinal Wolſey, in order, by 


his means, to gain King Henry to his intereſt, It 


is the common opinion, his journey was not fruit- 
leſs, but that he could obtain the cardinal's favor 
only by promiſing to imploy his whole credit to 
raiſe him to the Papacy, in caſe Leo X died be- 


fore him. Tho? the Emperor had not obtained all | Wolley's friendſhip by expreſſing their great eſteem 


his defires, he departed very well ſatisfied with his 
viſit Henry having promiſed not to enter into 
any ingagement with the King of France to his 
prejudice (3). On the thirtieth of May, Charles 
proceeded to Flanders, and Henry to Calais (4). 

[ ſhall not dwell on a circumſtantial. deſcription 
of the interview of thoſe Monarchs between Ar- 


dres and Guiſnes, as regulated by cardinal Wolſey. 


During its continuance nothing was to be ſeen but 
entertainments, tournaments, balls, maſquerades, 
and other diverſions, wherein the two courts mixed 


* 
* 


| 


to their mutual ſatisfaction. All things on both. 


ſides were ſo magnificent, that this Princely aſſem- HENRY 
bly was named, "The camp of the cloth of gold (5). VIII. 
But amidit all thoſe recreations. which the two An? 1328. 
courts took together, public affairs were not geg 
lected, The be articles were agreed on by 
the two Kings at their conferences; „ That, after Treaty be- 
Francis ſhould have diſcharged the million of "+ wid 
„ crowns, according to the late treity, he ſhould ; 
„ annually pay Henry, during his lite, a penſion 
of one hundred thouſand livres Tournois (6): 
<« that, incaſe the Dauphin ſhould become King of 
+ England by his marriage with Princeſs Mary, 
„ the penſion ſhould be continued to Mary and 
„ her heirs for ever: that the differences between 
c the Kings of England and Scotland ſhould be 
e refered to the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy, 
ee the King of France's mother, and the cardinal of 
„ York.” The two Kings parted not till the 
twenty-fourth of June, after paſſing about three 
weeks together in continual diverſions. | 

Henry, on his return to Calais, thought fit, be- Henry viſits 
fore he repaſſed into England, to repay the viſi“ the Emperor 
received from the Emperor at Canterbury. In at Graveling, 
order thereto, on the tenth of July, he repaired to 
Graveling, and returned the ſame day to Calais. 
On the morrow, the Emperor, with his aunt lady. The Fmreror 
Margaret, governeſs of the Netherlands, came to returns has 
ſee Henry at Calais, and continued with him three Vt at Came 


| CET: f ee Hall. 
days. Thelſe mutual viſits made Francis extremely Rs 


jealous, and not without reaſon. Probably, in Hollingſb. 


theſe conferences were laid the firſt foundations of 
the alliance afterwards concluded between Charles 
and Henry. In a few days after, Henry returned 
to England. | i egg 
It was not without reaſon that cardinal] Wolſey's Letter of the 


favor and amity. were ſought for by the greateſt Doge of Ve- 


Potentates. He abſolutely governed his miſter, nice to car- 


who, in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, could dinal Wolley- 
make the ballance incline to which {ide he pleaſ-d. | 


The ſenate of Venice, foreſceing that a war would 
ſoon break out in Italy, indeavored to anticipate 


for that miniſter. In Rymer's collection, is extant Vol. XIII. 
a letter, from their Doge to the cardinal, to con- P. 724. 


Sratulate him on the interview of the two Kings, Jul e. 

as a work of his conſummate wiſdom (7). f 

But this was only words; whereas his Holineſs, Ine pope 
who found he ſhould quickly want the cardinal, grants Wolſey 
thought he muſt gain him by ſomething more ſub- penſions on 
ſtantial. He granted him, as appears in Rymer's Spaniſh Sees. 
faid collection, on the twenty-ainth of July, a P. 7147 745. 
penſion ot two thouland ducats on the biſhoprick” 

of Palencia in Spain, and conſtituted him perpetual 
adminiſtrator of the ſee of Badajos, withow pre- 
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(1) In Eſtremadura; worth annually five thouſand: ducats, 


(2) The Emperor ſaw likewiſe the Queen dowager of France, 


nn 
7 * 8 —— — 


8 


Henry's ſiſter, once propoſed for his wife, at the fight of whom 


(ſays Polydore) he was ſo fad, (ſhe being a celebrated beauty) that he could not be perſuaded to dance. Herbert, p. 36. - | 


11 The wy of commerce, made between England and Germany in 1506, was alſo now confirmed. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. 
7 p. 714, &c. 158 ix | Wa | 


(4) See the liſts of the noblemen and others who attended the King arid Queen, in Rymer's Feed. Ibid. p. 710, 711. 
(5) The King cauſed a building 328 foot ſquare to be erected, 5 al | 


3. 5 


om which a private gallery reached to the caſtle of Guiſnes. 


The parts of this great building were artificially framed in England, and afterwards taken aſunder and brought home. The model 
whereof, lord Herbert ſays, was at Greenwich in his time. The two Kings met on the 7th of June, in the vale of Andren, and 
alighting, walked hand in hand to a tent of cloth of gold. On the gth they came and viewed the camp or place of exerciſe, . 
300 yards long, and 106 broad, with ſcaffolds on the fides for the beholders. There were alſo ſet up two artificial trees, with 
the arms of tie two Kings and their aſſiſtants, on which were affixed: the articles of the jaſts, &c. June 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, the two Kings, with ſeven aſſidiants each, incountered all comers, and came off with applauſe. June 16th paſſed in 
fenſting and dancing with the Queens and other ladies. June 17th, being Sunday, and the 18th, being foul weather, they repoſed. 
The 19th they continued their courſes. On the 20th the tournay began, where our King particularly got that honor, that a brave 
French nobleman with whom he fought, preſented him with his horie as a gage of his being overcome. On the 21> the {port 
was ſo rough, that four of the aſſiſtants were hurt. On the 22d the barriers began. The 23d, our King, with his ſiſter Queen 
Mary, went in maſquing habits, to ſee the French Queen at Ardres, Francis likewiſe going to the Engliſh Queen. On the 24th, 
after many compliments, imbraces, and rich preſents, they took leave of each other. Herbert, p. 37. See Hall, who ſeems 


- 


to have been an eye-witneſs, fol. 73, &c. 


(6) This ſum was to be paid till the marriage was ſolemniſed, 


and then, every year afterwards to King Henry during his life. | 
(>) In this letter, the Doge compliments him in the ſtrongeſt terms, and conſtantly ſtiles him Dominatio veſtra Reverendiſſima, 


and in one place, Majeſtatis ejus pars altera. But, it ſeems, 
ſeruple to beſtow abſolutely on the cardinal the title of Majeſty, 


r verba de præſenti, between the Dauphin and Princeſs Mary ; 
ym. Fad. Vol. XIII. p. 719, 720. N | 


the univerſity of Oxford was wont to outdo the Doge, and not 
as appears from ſeveral letters to him from the univerſity. But 


that appellation, ſeemingly, was not then appropriated to Kings. See Fiddes, p. 178. 
Vol. II. 4 | 
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judice to the benefices he had or ſhould have for 
the future. We are not to queſtion but this was 
done with the conſent of Charles, who 
by degrees to gain ſo powerful a miniſter, whoſe 
credit was very neceſſary in the 
his affairs. He had left Spain full of troubles, oc- 
caſioned by the greedineſs of his Flemings, who 
only ſought to inrich themſelves at the Spaniards 
expenſe. This had even obliged him to depart 
with ſomeprecipitation, for fear of being imbroiled 
in affairs which right have obſtructed his voyage to 
receive the Imperial crown. He had left in Spain 
for governors, Adrian Florent, biſhop of Tortoſa, 
and the conſtable of Caſtile: but he was no ſooner 
departed than diverſe of the nobility, and ſome 
cities of Caſtile joined in a league for defenſe of 
their liberties, and expulſion of all Netherlanders. 
This league was followed by a bare- faced rebellion, 
which exceedingly imbaraſſed the two governors : 
nevertheleſs, having drawn together a body of 
torces, conſiſting partly of the gariſons left in Na- 
warre, they formed a good army, and at length 
reduced the male-contents to obedience. 

While this was tranſacted in Spain, the Emperor 
was preparing for his coronation, which was ſolem- 
niſed the twenty-firſt of October (1), 

Luther's defection made then great noiſe in Ger- 
many. Pope Leo ſtrove to excite every Prince of 
the Empire againſt the ſaid doctor, who had boldly 

| appealed to a general council, notwithſtanding the 
The Pope ex- bull of Pope Pius II. At length, after truitleſs 
communicates trials to gain him by promiſes, or intimidate him 
him, by inenaces, he publiſhed a bull. 'of excommunica- 
who appeals tion againſt him and his followers. But Luther, 
to a council. regardlels of theſe thunders, in very harſh terms 
Sleidan. renewed his appeal to a council. His Sanctity, 
Herbert. highly inſenſed that a ſingle monk ſhould thus dare 
Tue Pope ſol- to brave him, requeſted the Elæctor of Saxony, 
licits the then at Cologn, either to diſpatch or ſend him to 
Elector of Rome. The elector refuſing, the Pope's nuncio 
Saxonyagainſt ordered Luther's books to be burned at Cologn; 
. to retaliate which, Luther cauſed. the Canonical 
crretals (2) to be alſo publicly burned at Wirtem- 
berg, and publiſhed a manifeſto in juſtification of 
his procedure. He found himſelf ſupported by the 
Elector his Sovereign, who earneſtly deſired a re- 
formation in the church. n. 
The dike off | Mean while, the duke of. Wirtemberg, who, at 
Wirtemberg the inſtance of Francis I, had forſaken the league 
loſes his do- of Swabia, was expeled his dominions, and the 
muon. Emperor purchaſed them. As the King of France 
| Was not then in condition to protect him, he was 
forced to ſubmit to the Emperor's terms, without 
the leaſt proſpect of re- eſtablinm ent. 


The Emperor 
crowned. 


Troubles in 
Scotland. 


1 who were divided into two factions, whereof An- 


heads. During the year 1520, the Hamiltonians 
found means to conſtrain Archibald Douglas car! 
of Angus, one of thoſe left b 
in his abſcnſe, to. relinquiſh, his.,poſt 3. after which 
they would likewiſe have deprived him of life: 
but, with only eighty followers, in the ſtreets of 
Edinburg, he worſted upwards of a thouſand 
enemics, and droye them from the city. All this. 
ſerved only to exaſperate more.and.more the factions 
againſt each other, ſo. that at length Douglas re- 


—_—_—— — g 3 


Humes, beheaded by the regent, in order; with H u nY 


the preſent ſituation of Scotland the King of England prevented. Mean 


their aſſiſtance, to make head againſt his adverſaries. . VIII. 


who indeavored | Theſe were the wretched effects occaſioned by that Ax“ 1520. 


unſeaſonable abſenſe of the, regent, whoſe return to 3 
ym, Feed. 
Vol. XIII. 


17 — 


while, the truce between the two kingdoms was „ 
farther prolonged to the ninth of April in the inſuing 737. 


year, by the King of France's mediation, and the 
Scotiſh council poſitively promiſed to ſend King 
Henry a very honorable embaſſy, to deſire 4 
peace (4): 


The ſituation wherein affairs were at the begin- Ax' 1521. 
ing of 1521, promiſed not a long continuance of Characters 
Europe's tranquillity. Four Potentates ingroſſed in and diſpofti- 
a manner the whole, and had even over the domi- ons of = 
nions they were not poſſeſſed of a no ſmall influence. * 


a ropean Sove- 
They were all four young, able and ambitious 2 


drew Hamilton, and George Douglaſs (3) were the 


ceived into his party all the friends of the two 


enough to form vaſt projects, which could not be 
executed without inflaming all Europe. 


of Charles V, ſought only ſome proper opportunity 
to expreſs his reluctance 2 beheleng 8 on the 
Imperial throne, and meditated lay ing hold on the 
pretext of recovering Naples for himſelf, and Na- 
varre for Henry d'Albret: but the real deſign of 
his attacking the Emperor was founded on another 
ſtill more powerful motive, namely, policy, which 
called for his ultimate efforts to humble this formi- 
dable rival, otherwiſe France might be in the ut- 
moſt danger. To execute this grand project re- 
quired his being ſolely intent on his own affairs, to- 
| gether with the greateſt ceconomy, in order to ſup- 
port the vaſt expenſes of his projected undertaking ; 
but, unhappily for him, he was too much addicted 
to pleaſures, and very frequently applied to other 
uſes the mo 4 deſigned for the war. Moreover, 
he was too eaſily governed by his miniſters, and ſtill 
more by the ducheſs of Angouleme his mother, 
, whoſe intereſts were often contrary. to his. How- 
ever, he fancied his affairs in ſuch a poſture as pro- 
miſed a happy ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. Spain was 
diſaffected and agitated with inteſtine broils, which 
Probably would greatly imbaraſs the Emperor. On 
; the other hand, the Turks menaced Hungary, 
which Charles could not abandon without indan- 
gering his Auſtrian dominions. In the next place, 
Francis flattered himſelf with having in the King of 
| England a faithful friend who would not forſake 
him, and who ſeemed to be almoſt equally con- 
cerned to prevent the too exorbitant. growth of the 
| houſe of Auſtria. Laſtly, he imagined to have 
reaſon to expect that the Pope, with whom he was 
in treaty for the conqueſt of Naples, inſtead . of 


| I helpmg to increaſe the Emperor's power, would 
The combuſtions ſtill continued among the Scots, .|-impl 


oy his beſt efforts towards humbling a neighbor 
who could not but be a terror to him. This con- 
fidence was alſo farther fortified by King Francis's 
alliances with the Venetians and Swiſſers, who, 


' kingdoms, remote from each other, were lefs capa- 


Aare by theſe appearances, formed extraordi- 
nary projects, ſulting his natural ambition and im- 


. of twenty-ſeven. | : 
| - As for Charles V, he had not thitherto perform- 


. 'F & » a mAcy — — , ö 4 w_ 


earl of Deſmond to reaſon, Hall, fol. 70. Stow, p. 508. 


“ 


(i) At Aix, the ſame day whereon Sultan Sulyman was inaugurated at Conſtantinople; and it is obſervable, that, as Charles 
was the X1th from Albertus, in whoſe time the houſe of the Ottomans began, ſo Sulyman was the XIth Prince of his race. 
(2 ) Together with his Sanctity's faid bull of excommunication, &c. | \ 
(3) M. Rapin erroneouſly ſtiles him earl of Arran; whereas at this time the earl of Arran was James Hamilton. 
. (4) This year, the earl of Kildare was diſcharged from the office of deputy, or lord lieutenant of Ireland, which was con 
fered on Thomas Howard earl of Surrey, and lord admiral. He went over to his government early in April, with about a 
thouſand men, and. remained there two years, in which time he had many ſharp ingagements with the natives, and reduced. the 


* 


idea. 


Joining with the Pope and King of England, would 
the regent, to govern of oourſe render him ſuperior to his enemy, whoſe 
ble of giving mutual aſſiſtance. Thus Francis, 


mature years, having then barely attained the age 


ed any exploit to give of him a very advantageous 


Francis I, ſilently devoured with invidious jealouſy Of Francis I. 


Of Charles v. 
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Hawny idea, His childhood and juvenile years paſſe! un. to which he had lately added all La Romagna, IIE NAV 
VIII. der the tutelage of the Emperor Maximilian his | Modena, Reggio, and the duchy of Urbino. His VIII. 
Ax' 1521. grandfather, or of Margaret of Auſtria his aunt, | own, the church's, and all Italy's grand intereſt was An?%-152t. 
and ſince he had aſſumed the adminiſtration of the | therefore, to omit nothing which might contribute Gy 
Netherlands, his governor Chievres did all in name | rowards 1 the ballance even between the Em- 
I 


; of the Prince. His firſt proceedings, after the | peror and "S of France, and to manage to that 
S death of King Ferdinand, begot no great 15 neither of theſe two Monarchs ſhould become too 
5 of him; for he had ſcarce ſet foot in Spain, before | powerful in Italy. This was very practicable, ſince, 


the country was all in commotion. His advance- | as his dominions lay between thoſe appertaining to 
ment to the Imperial diadem was perhaps owing to theſe two Princes in Italy, they neceflarily wanted 
the little eſteem the world had for him : neverthe- | him, in order to. invade either Naples or Milan : 
leſs he then actually was the moſt potent Sovereign | wherefore, by keeping a ſtrict neutrality, he would 
in Europe. Beſide the Imperial dignity, he poſſel- probably have freed Italy from a war, and preſerv- 
ſed all Spain, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, | ed the Pontifical power in its full luſter : but he was 
the whole Netherlands, the archduchy of Auſtria, | of too active a ſpirit to remain in peace. As he 
and many other provinces and lordfhips in Germa- | had a great opinion of his own abilities, he ven- 
ny : ſo, with his own forces alone, he was well able | tured to ingage in all kinds of affairs, how difficult 
to make head againſt Francis I, in conjunction | ſoever they appeared, becauſe, let what would be 
with all his allies. Henry VIII was the fole Po- | the event, he hoped to get clear by ſome artifice: 
tentate who had at firſt imbaraſſed him, by reaſon | beſide, he had this in common with all the Popes his 
E of his union with France: but he had luckily with- | predeceſſors, that the reſpe& for his character re- 
drawn that thorn: from his fide, by means of cardi- | moved his fear of being reduced to extremities, 
nal Wolſey. With this he began, as I may fay, | 1n caſe his undertakings were not crowned with ſuc- 
to diſcover his ability, which ' till then had been as | cels. As to the reſt, he was intirely given to 
it were concealed. After that, he diligently ap- pleaſure, ſpending moſt of his time with muſi- 
lied himſelf to gain the Pope, and ſucceeded to | cians and buffoons, and in ſome ſtilt leſs inr.ocent 
is wiſh. Thus, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, | diverſions. This, added to his natural profuſeneſs, 
he was become very formidable, not only by his | threw him into ſuch exceſſive expenſes, that he was 
forces, but alſo by the proofs he had given of his Indigent amidſt his immenſ: revenues, and inceſſant- 
3 capacity. On his being raiſed to the Imperial | Iy ſtudying methods how he might procure money. 
3 throne, he rightly judged he ſhould, in Francis I, | Hence alone proceeded his unwearied zeal to form 
4 find a rival who would ſpare nothing to make him | a league againſt the Turks, becauſe it furniſhed him 
feel the effect of his envy : and therefore, he thought | with a pretext to levy tenths upon the clergy, and 
early of means to ſcreen himſelf from his attempts, | fell his indulgences to the great ſcandal of all 
not only by a juſt defenſe, but even by attacking | Chriſtendom (1). 155 2 
him firſt. He had two plauſible reaſons: one was, Had this Pontif been of a narrower or more 
7% that the crown of France with-held from him the | contracted genius, he would doubtleſs have main- 
5 duchy of Burgundy, ſince the death of his great | tained the tranquillity of Italy: but as he knew 
bc _ grandfather Charles, the laſt duke of Burgundy : | himſelf capable of forming and executing eat pro- 
0 the other concerned the duchy of Milan, whereof | jects, he was deſirous of rendering his denne 
1 Francis ought to have received the inveſtiture from | illuſtrious by ſome ſignal actions. Unfortunately 
7 the Emperor, ſince it was a fief of the Empire, | for him and his ſucceffors, he teſolved to drive the 
1 and yet had not once even vouchſafed to aſk it. He | French, Spaniards and Germans from Italy, a 
1 believed moreover to have cauſe of complaint for | ſcheme: which may well be deemed extravagant. 
- Francis's extorting from him the treaty of Noyon, | To accompliſh it, he was neceſſarily to uſe 
as was before obſerved. the one to cruſ the othets, and by thus, making 
In vain therefore do the hiſtorians on both fides | the ballance incline all ro one fide he cod not bur 
ſtrive to caſt the blame of the rupture on one or | give mafters ro himſelf and alt Italy, which he 
other of the two Monarchs. It is certain, both | would have avoided by ſtanding neutef. But what Guicciard. 
thought at the ſame time of making war, and took | chiefly ingaged him ifi this project, was his great de- 
meaſures beforehand to execute their deſigns, tho? | fire to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara, and recover Parma 
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'Y each privately indeavored to ingage his antagoniſt to | and Plaſenza, which he could not hope to effect 
1 take ſome ſtep which might occaſion his being | while the French were poſſeſſed ot the Mila- 
| deemed the aggreſſor. So, as the begining of a | neſe, On the other hand, he was ſomewhat un- 
44 rupture is not to be judged of by the firſt act of | eaſy with reſpe& to Florence: he could, not but be 
9 hoſtility, but rather by the cauſe, we cannot well apprehenfive that Francis would think of reſtoring 
1 err in affirming Charles V and Francis I to be || the Florentines to their ancient liberty. He re- 
1 equally authors of a war which ſet all Europe in a ſolved therefore t6 begin with the French; but 
1 flame. Charles was but twenty: one years of ape, | took care not to diſcober his deſigns: on the con- 


1 but of a very different character from that of his ] trary, he continued private negociations with the 
4 competitor. Francis was too much inamored with |, King of France as well as with the Emperor, and 
3 pleaſure, whereas Charles was extremely attentive ous Both equally in hopes of his friendſhip. Ne- 
to buſineſs, having been thereto inured from his very || verthelefs, as his intent was not always to remain in 
childhood. Francis was of a free and open temper ; | this medium, he got levied in Swiſſerland a body 
whereas Charles was abundantly more reſerved. | of forces ſix thouſand ſtrong, and ſent for them in- 
Charles maturely deliberated on whatever he had | to the Ecclefiaſtical ſtate, having demanded a paſ- 
to ſay or do, and ſerupled not making uſe of arti- | fage thro? the Milaneſe, under color of otoviding 
fice and evaſion to accompliſh his purpoſes 3 fram- | for the defenſe of his own territory. | 
ing his conduct by that of his two grandtathers, | Henry VIII was then more advantageouſly ſitu- Or Henry | 
Maximilian and Ferdinand. | | ] ated" than had ever been any preceding King of VIII. = 
Of Leo X. Leo X had reaſon to be fatisfied with his lot, England. He was at peace with all Europe ex- 
Cuicciad. could he have reſolved to live in quiet. He was | cept᷑ Scotland, which would moſt gladly have been 
abſolutely maſter of the whole Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, left in quiet; Tho he had already conſumed all 


(1) This is the Pope of whom Bembo, his ſecretary, reports this ug: 4 1 had been long and well known, how beneficial : 
this fable of Chriſt has been to us and our predeceſſors,” oY * * , 
| the 
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Hrn v the treaſures found in the King his father's coffers, 


VIII. 


he was however aſſured of being always ſupplied, 


An? 1521. ſince he was in a good underſtanding with his par- 
A liament, and had the art of managing the two hou- 


Francis l 
invades Na- 


varre. | 
Du Bellai. 
Mezerai. 


ſes with a very ſingular addreſs. Thus being able 
to raiſe numerous armies, and at liberty to turn 
them which way he pleaſed, it was doubtleſs in his 
power to render himſelt umpire of Europe. For 
that reaſon Charles and Francis, with equal ardor, 
courted his friendſhip, being conſcious he could in- 
vincibly obſtruct their deſigns, and cauſe the , bal- 
Jance to lean to the ſide he ſhould vouchſafe to 
favor. It was his intereſt to keep always in this 
ſituation, till obliged to interpoſe in their differen- 
ces, to hinder the one from riſing to the other's 
prejudice : and indeed this was his aim and inten- 
tion ; but, unfortunately for him, his weakneſs for 
his prime miniſter Wolſey ſurpaſſed all., com- 
prehenſion. This favorite had over him ſuch un- 
accountable aſcendency, that he inclined him which 
way he pleaſed, but ever under the ſpecious color of 


carrying his glory to a great height, tho in reality 


he had in view only his own intereſts. We have al- 
ready ſeen ſenſible proofs of his great influence over 
his maſter, in what paſſed during and after the late 
war with France. He had perſuaded him to deli- 
ver to the Emperor Maximilian the city of Terou- 
enne, which might have been of great ſervice to 
him, and to keep Tournay, which was of little or 
no advantage. Afterwards, when he was in pol- 
ſeſſion of the biſhoprick of Tournay, he had art- 
fully perſuaded him, that keeping that place would 
be an everlaſting monument of his glory : but when 
he found himſelf likely to loſe the adminiſtration of 
that See, and had ample amends offered him, he 
found other reaſons to convince him, that he ought 


to part with a place which was not. to him any way 


beneficial. We ſhall preſently ſee, that he led him 
alſo to make a very falſe ſtep in eſpouſing Charles's 
cauſe againſt Francis, whereas his true intereſt was 
to keep the ballance even between theſe two Poten- 
tates. All this was done for the ſake of cardinal 
Wolſey, who, ambitiouſly aſpiring to the Papacy, 
thought ro ſucceed by the Emperor's means. The 
penſion procured him by Charles on the biſhoprick 
of Palencia in Caſtile, and the- adminiſtration of 
the ſee of Badajos, at a time when he had not yet 
received any public ſervice from him, are inconte- 
ſtable proofs that the cardinal, had ingaged with 
him, as being ſure of governing his maſter as he 
pleaſed, All this gives no very advantageous idea 
of Henry's penetration. I, | 
Such were the characters, intereſts and deſigns of 
the four chief Potentates concerned in the new war 
whereof J am on the point of treating. The King 
of Scotland was yet too young to be reckoned a- 


mong the directors of the affairs of Europe. The 


Venctians ſought only to live in peace, being, as I 
may ſay, quite exhauſted y the preceding trou- 
bles: nevertheleſs, they could not avoid entering 
into this war alſo, As for the Swiſſers, they were 
ſatisfied. with their penſions, from France, and ge- 
nerally inclined to obſerye. the articles of their al- 
Lance with that crown: but they were not intirely 
ſecure from the ſecret practiſes continued by the 
Pope's and Emperor's agents with ſome of their 
magiſtrates, to attempt prevailing on them not to 
fide with France. * 
Francis I, having formed a ſcheme of attacking 
Charles V, without incurring blame as author of 
the rupture, reſolved to begin with what could not 
be 5 8 to him as a premeditated deſign to 
quarrel, By the treaty of Noyon, the Emperor 


was bound to reſign Navarre to Henry d' Albret He x RY 
within four months, in default whereof, Francis was VIII. 
free to aſſiſt d'Albret to recover his kingdom. The Ax' 1327. 
affairs of Spain being exceſſively imbroiled ſinc: wry 
Charles departed thence, Francis believed it a fair 
opportunity to invade Navarre: He was the more 
inclined to this undertaking, as the two regents of 
Spain had been conſtrained to draw troops from 
Pampluna and other places of that kingdom, to 
reinforce the army which was to act againlt thoſe of 
the above-mentioned league. He ſent therefore in- 
to Navarre, in the begining of March, an army 
under command of Leſparre of the houſe of Foix, 
elder brother of Lautrec and Leſcun. This gene- In 
| : : parre poſ- 
ral, finding the kingdom without troops, and in a ſeſſes himielf 
manner deſerted, became maſter of it in the ſpace of that king- 
of a fortnight. Had he ſtoped there, perhaps Na- dom. 
varre would have been till at this day annexed in 
deed, as it is in name only, to the crown of France, 
ſince the Spaniards were then utterly unable to ex- 
pel Henry d' Albret, from whom the Gallic Mo- 
narchs of the Bourbon family are lineally deſcended. 
But the thirſt of acquiring renown, or procuring He enters 
his Sovereign's advantage, carried Leſparre to en- Spain. 
ter the province of Guipuſcoa, and befiege Lo- 
grono. The regents of Spain had no thoughts of 
recovering Navarre : but when they beheld the Guicciard, 
French invading Spain itſelf, they aſſembled for- Herbert. 
ces to ſtop their progreſs. Even the male-contents, 
lately vanquiſhed, accepting a general amneſty, led all 
their troops to the regents. Leſparre, ſeeing an army 
much ſtronger than his own coming againft him, Is beaten, and 
would have retired ; but was fo cloſely parſued, that taken pri- 
he was obliged to come to a battle, wherein he was — 
defeated and taken priſoner. The loſs of this bat- 
tle occaſioned the loſs of Navarre, which the Spa- 
niards recovered in leſs time than the French had 
conquered it. Thus the King of France had the 
mortification to loſe his army to no purpoſe, and 
flagrantly diſcover how he ſtood affected towards the 
Emperor. | 
The fame inſtant he was invading Navarre, he Francis ſtirs 
raiſed Charles another enemy trom a ditterent quar- up Roberr 
ter; namely, Robert de la Marc, Prince of Sedan de la _ 
and Sovereign of Bouillon, who, belicving he had * 
cauſe to complain of the Emperor for a denial of Du Bellay. 
Juſtice to the young Princes of Chimay (1), whoſe Guicciard. 
guardian he was, implored the King ot France's P. Daniel. 
protection: very probably, Francis had offered it 
before it was requeſted. However, Robert de la 
Marc, ſeeing himſelf ſupported by King Francis, 
was ſo bold as to ſend a defiance to the Emperor, 
who was then at the diet of Worms. Shortly at- 
ter, count de Fleuranges, De la Marc's eldeſt 
ſon, put himſelf at the head of four or five thou- 
ſand men (2) levied in France, and beſieged Vire- 
ton, a town in Luxemburg appertaining to th 
. | _ | | 
Ihen it was that Charles, who had with re- The Emperor 
luctance agreed to the league of London, thought calls on the 
proper however to make uſe of it, in ſummoning Kirg of Eng- 
the King of England to aſſiſt him, as obliged by _ avs oo 
that treaty, ſince it was evident the King of France rand, 1 
had raiſed him this enemy. Henry, prepoſſeſſed Herbert. 
by the cardinal, was glad of a pretenſe to caſt the- 
blame of this rupture on the French King: how- Henry ſends 
ever, not to deviate from the articles of the league, an embaſfador 
he diſpatched away an embaſſador to require him to to francis. 
forbear all hoſtiliry againſt the Emperor, not only ark 
in Luxemburg but alſo in Navarre. Francis re- 
ay H was not author of the war between Ro- 
ert de la Marc and the Emperor, and all he could 


ezerai. 


do was to forbid his ſubjects to ſerve or aſſiſt De la 


6 


(1) A certain baron named D' Aimeries had ſeized the town of Hierge, in Ardennes, belonging to thoſe Princes ; and D'Ai- 
meries was ſupported by the Emperor: P. Daniel. Vol. VII. p. 435. | ü 


(2) Three thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe. Ibid. 
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An? 1521. 
— 
Who makes 


De la Marc 
lay down his 


Leo X joins 


with France 
for the con- 


queſt of 
Naples. 
Guicciard. - 
Mezerai. 


Francis puts 
off the ratiſi- 
cation. 


Pope Leo 
leagues with 
the Emperor, 
Mezerai. 
Guicciard. 


Articles of 
the treaty of 
league. 


Marc. As to Navarre, it would have been need- 
leſs to make any reply on that head, it being now 
out of his power to re-enter it. He performed his 
romiſe with regard to the war of Luxemburg, and 
leuranges diſbanded his army. Francis took care 
not openly to ſupport the duke of Bouillon, for fear 
of furniſhing Henry, who had offered his mediati- 
on, with a pretext to declare for the Emperor. I 
ſhall purſue this affair, after having touched on 
thoſe of Italy, which are of no leſs importance. 

In the begining of this, or perhaps before the end 
of laſt year, Leo X concluded, with the French 
embaſſador reſiding at Rome, a treaty whereby he 
Joined in a league with Francis for the conqueſt of 
Naples. The treaty ran; That all that part of 
the kingdom of Naples ſituate between the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate and La Garigliana ſhould remain to 
the Pontif ; and the reſidue ſhould be for Henry, 
King Francis's ſecond ſon ; but, during his minor1- 
ty, the kingdom ſhould be governed by the Pope's 
lecate, who ſhould reſide at the city of Naples. 
Whatſoever views Leo might have in making this 
treaty, it may be almoſt affirmed that he acted in- 
fincerely, becauſe it muſt have been very diſadvan- 
tageous to him for the ſame Prince to hold Milan 
and Naples. He was too politic, and too much 
accuſtomed to crooked and fallacious dealings to be 
thought to proceed fairly on this occaſion, What 
may moſt probably be conjectured is, that his in- 
tention was to deal by Francis I, as Ferdinand King 
of Aragon had done by Lewis XII, when he made 
much the fame partition with that Prince. At 
leaſt Francis, who had frequently experienced what 
Pope Leo was capable of, could never believe he 
really intended to aſſiſt him in that conqueſt : 
wherefore he delayed ratifying the treaty, to gain 


time to deliberate maturely on the affair. 


Leo X, perceiving the time allotted for the 
treaty's ratification expired, ſuſpected King Francis 
of projecting wich the Emperor ſome accommoda- 
tion detrimental to the Holy See. Thoſe who deal 
not with ſincerity are very apt to judge others to 


belike themſelves. However, the King of France's 


affected delays afforded Leo a motive or pretenſe 
to conclude with Charles another treaty, to expel 
the French from the Milaneſe, and reſtore the 
Sforza family. As he at once carried on ſecret 
negociations both with the Emperor and King of 
France, it would be ſomewhat difficult to pene- 
trate his real deſign, were there not a notable dif- 
ference between the two laſt-mentioned treaties. 
That with the French embaſſador, concerned a 
chimerical project, the execution whereof, in the 

reſent juncture of affairs, was in a manner utterly 
impracticable, nay, and actually repugnant to his 
true intereſt; whereas the other was to his advan- 
tage, and agreeably to the projects he had formed: 
ſo, very probably, the firſt was made only to pro- 
cure better terms from the Emperor; beſide, his 
conſtant cuſtom had been to keep, as we ſay, two 
ſtrings to his bow, which he confidered as the grand 
myſtery of politics. His treaty with the Emperor 
was no leſs advantageous than that he would have 
made with the King of France : the chief articles 
were theſe. 


«« That the Pope and Emperor ſhould join their 
& forces to expel th French from the Milaneſe, 
« and reſtore Franceſco Storza.”----That Prince 
at was then Trent, having retired thither a little 
before his brother Maximilian was diſpoſſeſſed of 
his dominions. = 


That Parma and Plaſenza ſhould be reſtored 
44 to the church. | 


40 That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould 


— — 


“ provide themſelves with ſalt only at Cervia, a HEN RV 

« town in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtates , _ VIII. 
„That the Emperor ſhould affiſt Leo to re- Ax' 1521- 

«duce Ferrara. FFF 
That the ſum Charles was to pay his Sanctity, 


*« for the kingdom of Naples, ſhould be aug- 
«« mented. b 


„That the Emperor ſhould protect the Medicis 


family. 


That he ſhould aſſign cardinal di Medicis a 
c yearly penſion, of ten thouſand ducats, on the 
«« archbiſhoprick of Toledo. 
„That Aleſſandro di Medicis, natural ſon of 
Lorenzo late duke of Urbino, ſhould have, in 
the kingdom of Naples, lands to the annual va- 
*« Jue of ten thouſand ducats.“ om 
This treaty was kept ſo private, that it came They pre- 
not to Francis's knowledge *till the two allies were pare for war. 
actually on the point of invading the Milaneſe, Guicciard. 
Mean while they concerted proper meaſures to ac- 
compliſh their deſigns. Pope Leo, who had al. 
ready in his ſervice ſix thouſand Swiſſers, took care 
to augment his forces on diverſe pretenſes. Charles 
ordered the viceroy of Naples to keep the troops 
of that Kingdom ready to march on the firſt notice, 
and at the ſame time cauſed levies to be made in 
Germany, to reinforce his army in Italy. Prof- Colonna ge- 
pero Colonna was declared general of the league. neral of the 
While Francis continued in a fatal ſecurity, leav- league. 
ing the Milaneſe deſtitute of troops, never ima- ns 25 
gining he ſhould be attacked in Italy, as judging Milan, and 
himfelf ſecure of his Holineſs, the two new allies Como. 
were contriving to ſeize at once Milan, Genoua, and Guieciard. 
Como, before they proclaimed war againſt him. 
For the firſt of theſe projects they imployed Hiero- 
nimo Morone, ſenator of Milan, who, being ſuſ- 
pected by the French, was baniſhed the city. Mo- 
rone having aſſembled à great number of exiles (1) 
in the neighborhood of Milan; Leſcun, who com- 
manded in abſenſe of his brother Lautrec the 
governor, ſallied from Milan with ſome troops, 
and pur ſued the exiles to Reggio, a town of the 
Pope's, whither they had retired, and even ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender thoſe fugitives 
who exculing himſelf, Leſcun withdrew and poſted 
himſelf about ten miles from Reggio, within the 
Pope's territories, and there lay ten or twelve days 
incamped. Thereupon Leo, who only wanted ſome 
plauſible pretext to declare againſt France, called a 
conſiſtory, greatly aggravated Leſcun's inſult, and 
declared that, by way of retaliation, he would 
forthwith join the Emperor. But he had already 
done fo, and the affair of Reggio was a mere pre- 
tenſe to delude the cardinals. 
While Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno, a Ge- Guicciard. 
noueſe exile, attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of that 
city with ſome gallies wherewith Leo and the vice- 
roy of Naples had ſupplied him ; but could not 
ſucceed, A few days after, Leſcun diſcovered a 
plot to ſurpriſe Como, and was fully informed that 
the Pope and Emperor were the authors: it is there- 
fore evident that, in caſe they had ſucceeded in 
their deſigns, they would not in the leaſt have 
ſcrupled paſſing for the aggreſſors. | 
Leſcun, no longer doubting a deſign to invade Francis otders 
the Milaneſe, therewith acquainted Francis, and at 3 levy of 
the ſame time ſent for the four thouſand Swiſſers in- rt and 
tended for Milan, who were ready to march. That - _—_ 
Prince, amazed at the danger the duchy was in, Guicciard. 
ordered a ſpeedy levy of twenty thouſand Swiſſers, 
and ſent Lautrec to Milan, promiſing he ſhould be 
well ſupported and ſupplied : but this ingagement 
was but very Indifforently executed. 


Mean while, Proſpero Colonna, having aſſem- 


| (1) Theſe were ſome of the Emperor's adherents who had been baniſhed by the French. Guieciard. 


Vol. II. 
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bled 
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Henry bled at Reggio the confederate army, beſieged 
VIII. Parma, into which Leſcun had already thrown 
Ax' 1521. ſome troops: but before he could carry the place, 
W=ur=>— Lautrcc, having received the ſupplies he expected 
Colonna be- from Swiſſerland, conſtrained him to raiſe the ſiege, 
” C 1 purſued him even beyond the borders of the 
. Milancſe. As he imagined Parma to be out of 
He raiſes the danger, he had drawn out Leſcun, with the gari- 
ſiege. ſon, to ſtrengthen his army: but no ſooner was 
Parma de- Leſcun out of the city, than the inhabitants de- 
oa tor the red for his Holineſs, and erected the Church's 
at colors on the walls, 
Lautrec de- But this was not the only misfortune whereto 
ſerted by the Lautrec was to be expoſed during the campain. 
— Preſently after, he was deſerted by the tw-enty 
tg od Swiſſers he had lately received, and ob- 
ſued by Co- thouſand Swiſſers he had lately ved, al 
lonna. liged to retire to Milan, whither, allo in his turn, 


Guicciard. Proſpero Colonna purſued him with all poſſible 
— quits diligence. Hereupon Lautrec, deſpairing of de- 
ilan, 


fending Milan, quited the town, after ſupplying 
the caſtle with ammunition, and withdrew to Como, 
where the four thouſand Swiſſers he ſtill had forſook 
him and returned home, becauſe he had no money 
and Colonna to pay them. So Colonna, taking poſſeſſion of 
takes it. Milan, marched thence to make other conqueſts, 
which Lautrec could not oppoſe. In a word, 
Francis loſt the whole duchy of Milan, ſome few 
places only excepted. | | 
Death of In all appearance, Lautrec would not long have 
Leo X. been able to ſupport himſelf in Italy, had not the 
Guicciard. Ppontif's death, on the firſt of December, afforded 
him ſome reſpite. Leo & is ſaid to have died with 
joy, at hearing the league's good ſucceſs : tho 
ſome affirm his death was haſtened by poiton (1). 
However this be, the news of Pope Leo's demiſe 
was ro ſooner ſpread, but the troops he maintained 
diſbanded themſelves. Of the twelve thouſand 
Swiſſers he had in the allies army, only fifteen hun- 
dred remained, and the Florentines retired home. 
Thus, in a very few days, Proſpero Colonna found 
himſelf in as bad a fituation as Lautrec. The col- 
lege of cardinals, at a loſs what courſe to take, gave 


The confede- 
rate my dit. 
baud. 


no orders, but defered all farther proceedings *rill 


The duke of the election of a new Pontif. Mean while, the 


Ferrara re- duke of Ferrara recovered ſome of his towns in La 
covers his Romagna, and Franceſco Maria della Rovere re- 
Ia Rovere Poſieſſed himſelf of the duchy of Urbino. Had 


autrec been then ſupplied with the men and mo- 


ake ſſeſ- 
1 promifed him, he would doubtleſs have ex- 


ſion of Ur- ul 


bino. | eled the Imperialiſts from Milan. But Francis I, 
Guicciard. intirely neglecting the affairs of Italy, thought only 
of detending himſelf in Flanders and Picardy, where 
he was vigorouſly attacked: nevertheleſs, he ſtill 
held in Italy, Genoua, Cremono, the caſtles of 
Milan and Novara, with ſome no very momentous 
fortreſſes on the lake Major, or Gorda. | 
Campain of While all this paſſed in Italy, the war at length 
the Low- commenced in the Netherlands in a manner very 
_—_— diſadvantageous to France. The troops raifed b 


Robert de la Marc, to beſiege Vireton, being diſ- 
banded, Francis believed he had thorougly ſatisfied 
Charles and Henry. It was indeed ſufficient to take 
from the King of England all pretext of declarin 
againſt him, ſince, by the treaty of League, 1n caſe 
one of the allies was invaded, the reſt were not to de- 
clare againſt the aggreſſor, till, being ſummoned 
to deſiſt from the war, he ſhould have refuſed, 


Francis was ſummoned, and had deſiſted, conle. | 


- quently Henry had no cauſe to complain: but it 


contented with ſo ſlight a ſatisfaction. He forbore VIII. 
however to complain of the King of France, but An* 1521. 
was reſolved to be revenged on Robert de la Marc, Cw Ia 
who had the preſumption to ſend him a defiance : 
beſide, he conſidered, if Francis undertook to de- 

tend that Prince, as it was very likely, he would 

incur the blame of the rupture, and this was what 

the Emperor and cardinal Wolſey chiefly deſired, 

in order to make uſe of that inducement to perſuade 

Henry to declare againſt France. So Charles, hav- 

ing prepared an army, gave the command to Henry 

count of Naſſau, who, entering the territories of 

Robert de la Marc, took and razed ſeveral places. 

Francis was patient, chuſing rather to forſake his 


ally than give the King of England a pretext to arm 


againſt him. Then Robert, finding himſelf with- 

out refuge, made his ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, 

who granted him a truce for ſix weeks. Mean 

while, tho' Charles had to deal only with a feeble 

Prince, unable to reſiſt him, and on whom he had 

taken ſufficient vengeance, he continued to reinforce 

his army. Francis, ſeeing ſo many troops in the 
neighborhood of Champagne, eaſily perceived they 

were not ſolely deſigned againſt Robert de la Marc, 

and that he might be taken unprovided except he 

prepared for his defenſe. Mean while, he repre- Th. King of 
ſented to the King of England, that he could not France's re- 
avoid taking arms, in order to reſiſt the Emperor, preſentation 
who was preparing to attack him, Henry an- to Henry; 
ſwered, he would fide with neither; but, as a com- e Is 0 
mon friend, offered to be their umpire : adding, if ator. 

they would both ſend their plenipotentiaries to Ca- Bellay. 
lais, the begining of Auguſt, cardinal Wolſey Herbert. 
ſhould be there, to act in his name as mediator. Nm. Fed. 


Charles readily accepted fo advantageous a propoſal, Vol. XIII. 


wo 


ſince he and the cardinal underſtood each other. As P. 745: 
for Francis, he durſt not reje& it, tho he had no 
reaſon to be pleaſed with the King of England $ 
but as yet he knew not that Wolſey was wholly de- 
voted to the Emperor. It was therefore agreed 
that the plenipotentiaries of the two Monarchs, th 
Pope's nuncio, and the cardinal mediator, 
meet the fourth of Auguſt at Calais. 
Mean while, baron de Liques (2), having levied The Emperor 
a body of forces at his own charge, as he affirmed, tries to lay the 
ſurpriſed Mortagne and St. Amand, in the Tour- blame of the 
naiſis, on pretenſe of ſome claim of his family. Kang 
The Emperor affected to conſider this as a private Bellay. 
quarrel wherein he had no concern, tho' Liquess 
army was compoſed of his ſubjects. His aim was 
to oblige Francis to take ſome ſtep which might 
ive occaſion to tax him with being the aggreſſor. 
Fierein he only imitated that Prince who had at- 
tacked him under the name of Robert de la Marc. 
But, ſome time after, the goverror of Flanders be- Ie diſcove 
. . I p 73 
ſieging Tourray in form, it was not poſſible to Put himſelf by or- 
ſo favorable a conſtruction on that ſiege, efpecially dering Tour- 
as what paſſed then in Italy, left th: Emperor no nay to be be- 
room any longer to diſſemble. It is certain, Francis ** il 
had been ſurpriſed, as well in Italy as in Cham- pol 75A 
| . Virg. 
pagne and Flanders. He undoubtedly had deſigned Hall. 
to attack the Emperor, but did not expect to be 
firſt attacked: and for this reaſon he wanted time 
to prepare his army, Mean while, the Imperialiſts 
took and razed the town of Ardres. 
The time appointed for the congreſs of Calais (3) Conference at 
being come, cardinal Wollſcy rep. i ed thither with Calais. 


* A congreſs at 
Calais agreed 


ſhould on. 


a numerous retinue (4) and carried with him the Mezerai. 


(.) Guicciardini ſays, it was ſecretly whiſpered, but on conjectures only, that the French King had him poiſoned, by 
means of one Barnabo Malaſpina his chamberlain, who was impriſoned on ſuſpicion; but the proſecution ſoon droped, and he 
was diſcharged by cardinal di Medicis, out of reſpect for the King of France. 1. 14. —_ | 


(2) Lord of Hainault. 


3) Which was July 25. In the mean time a ſx weeks truce was appointed between the Emperor and King of France. Rymer's 


Fd. Vol. XIII. p. 748. 


(4) He was attended by Charles Somerſet earl of Worceſter, the lords St. John, Ferrers, and Herbert, the biſhops of Durham 


and Ely, the primate of Armagh, fir Thomas Boleyn, fir John Peche, fir John Huſſey, fir Henry Guildford, and many others. 
He came to Dover the eighth of July, and failed to Calais the twentieth. Hall, fol. 86. 
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5 great ſeal (1). It appears, in Rymer's collection, 
mens af Hike he raiſed wich diverſe royal commiſſions, 
Ax' 1521, to be uſed as he ſhould think proper. By the firſt, 

LA he was conſtituted the King's licutenant-general to 
Rym. Feed. adjuſt, as mediator, the differences between the 
Vol. XIII. Emperor and King of France. By a ſecond, he 
* 49 was impowered to treat and conclude with F rancis I 

a renewal of the alliance: but, probably, this was 
merely to perſuade the French embaſſadors of Hen- 
ry's impartiality and pretended deſign to join with 
him of the two Monarchs who ſhould appear to be 
7570. unjuſtly attacked. By a third, he had power to 
Half, jm a league between England and the Em- 
Stow. peror, the Pope, the King of France, or any other 
Henry and his Potentate whatever. Thus Henry, without having 
he et examined on which ſide the blame lay, left it to 
not ſincerely, his lieutenant to ingage himin which party he pleaſed: 
but, to all appearance, his reſolution was already 
taken, and the congreſs of Calais was only to ſhow 
he would not determine *till after a ſtrict ſcrutiny, 
and to make the blame of this rupture to be thrown 
on the King of France. The whole procedure of 
the cardinal mediator diſcovered his meaning not to 
be procuring a peace between the two contending 
Potentates, but only to find the King his maſter a 

pretext to declare for the Emperor. EE 
The Em- While theſe affairs were negociating at Calais, the 
peror's army Impertaliſts beſieged and carried Mouzon in Cham- 
takes Mou- pagne. This done, they ravaged the country, and 
zon, and ra- plundered the little town of Aubanton, where the 
vages Cam- count of Naſſau ſuffered his ſoldiers to commit 


ella grievous outrages; after which he laid ſiege to 
Mezerai Mezieres. Francis, wanting time to aflemble his 
P. Daniel. army, could not be ready *till the cloſe of Septem- 


; „ber: which however was ſoon enough to throw 
— dy ſuccors into Mezieres, and thereby force the count 
Hall. of Naſſau to raiſe the ſiege. Count de St. Pol re- 
Herbert. covered Mouzon ſoon after, and the count of Naſſau 

retired into the earldom of Namur. Champagne 

being thus freed, Francis ordered his army to march 

iato Flanders, where the Imperialiſts {till continued 

Francis's con- the ſiege of Tournay. When his troops were drawn 
yu 11 uy together, he aſſaulted Bapaume, Landrecy, Bou- 
ern chain, and carried them. Having afterwards in- 
telligence that Charles, who had headed the Impe- 

rial army, was retiring towards Valenciennes, he 

_ T<folved to advance and attack him; but, merely 

He miſſes a thro? his own fault, he miſſed the opportunity. It 
fair opportu- is affirmed that, had he uſed the expedition as he 
PA of 4 might, and ought to have done, he would infallibly 
Emperor; have defeated the Emperor, who, giving all over 
for loſt, was retired wich a hundred horſe only, 

quiting his army, not to be a ſpectator of their 

and diſobliges deſtruction. On this occaſion, King Francis gave 
conſtable de great cauſe of diſguſt to the duke of Bourbon, con- 

Bourbon. ſtable of France, by ſtationing the duke of Alenſon 

at the head of the vanguard, tho? that poſt, when 
the King was in the army, properly belonged to' 
the conſtable. Francis is faid to have given the 
conſtable this mortification purely to oblige his mo- 
ther, the ducheſs of Angouleme, who hated him: 
but he had afterwards too much reaſon to repent 
his complaifance. 


Campain in At the very time Francis I was attacked in Cham- 


Navarre. pagne, he ſent an army into Navarre, under com- 
cob mand of admiral Bonnivet, who, about the end of 
p. Daniel, September, arrived at San Juan de Luz. At firſt, 

he pretended to march towards Pampluna. Then, 
3 after diverſe marches and-counter-marches, he ſud- 
takes Fonta. dcnly approached and laid ſiege to Fontarabia. 
8 Waen the breach was made, he ordered the town 


Oct. 18. 


PA "RS g Sr 


to be furiouſly ſtormed, but was however bravely HE NR wv 
repulſed : but the gariſon, little able to withſtand a VIII. 
ſecond aſſault, ſurrendered by capitulation. This Aw? 15 19, 
conqueſt was of very great importance; Fontarabia . 
being one of the keys of Spain. | | | 
While the war was vigorouſly proſccuted in Italy, Account of 
Champagne, Flanders, Picardy, and Navarre, the Calais 
cardinal Wolſey was buſy at Calais in treating with dongreſs. 
the . of Charles and Frarcis. This * 
congreſs laſted ten weeks, and the parties could not 
be brought to agree. Very apparently, the media- 


tor, inſtead of cloſing, helped rather to widen the 


breach. Long was it debated to know which of 

them had begun the war. This was the chief point, 

with reſpect to Wolſey, who intended to throw the 

blame on the King of France. Afterwards, when 

the differences themſelves came to be conſidered, 

the propoſals of the Emperor's plenipotentiaries evi- 

dently ſhewed a pacifica ion to be ſtill very 

remote. They demanded reſtitution of the duchy of 

Burgundy, and abolition of the homage due to the 

crown of France for Flanders and Artois: the only 

reaſon they alledged to ſupport their laſt pretenſion 

was, that it was unbecoming for an Emperor to do 

homage to a King. Theſe two propoſitions were 

of ſuch a nature, that Francis would ſcarcely have 

accepted them, even after the loſs of many battles. 

On the other hand, the French embaſſadors, hav- 

ing notice of what paſſed in Italy, earneſtly de- 

manded reſtitution 1 Milan, and that the Emperor 

ſhould withdraw his troops from before Tournay. 

They moreover inſiſted on the reſtitution of Na- 

varre, whereto Charles was bound by the treaty of 

Noyon. Had the Emperor been apprehenſive of - 

Henry's joining with the King of France, he might 

have granted part of theſe demands without being 

obliged to difnexber his dominions. But Francis 

could not reſign Burgundy, without opening a — 

ſage for the enemy into the heart of his kingdom, 

nor honorably forgo the homage of Flanders and 

Artois: but, as the Emperor was ſecure of the King 

of England, he perſiſted in his demands, without 

the leaſt abatement. | 
After the mediator had long feigned to indeavor Wolſey de- 

only to procure a peace, he declared, he faw no clares he has 

proipect of ſucceſs. He then preſented to the ple- no farther 

nipotentiaries a treaty to ſign, containing articles of hopes of a 

ſmall moment, viz. That the French and Flem- Fr realy of 

„ ings ſhould have liberty to fiſh for Herrings, nay conſe- 

still the end of January that the two contend- quence. 

e ing Monarchs ſhould injoin their ſubjects not to Kym. Fad. 


„ purſue any veſſel into the ports or harbors apper- Vol. XIII. 


e taining to the King of England, nor commit any IIA 
© hoſtilities within the territories of the ſaid King, Stow. 
% during the war: that the Pope's nuncio, and the Herbert, 
«6 plenipotentiaries at Calais might freely retire with 
5 all their train, without receiving any injury from 
* the troops of the two competitors: that the 
„King of England, and the cardinal legate his 
“ lieutenant, ſhould be the conſervators of thefe 
& articles, to be ratified within ten days. We The cardi. 
have here a very ſenſible proof of Wolſey's inſolence, nals pride. 
who, in a treaty drawn by himſelf, prefumed thus 
to ſet himſelf on a level with his Sovereign, by be- 
ing jointly with King Henry declared conſervator. 
Theſe conventions were ratified by the two Mo- 
narchs the 2d and 11th of October, and there ap- 
pears not in Rymer, the Jeaſt trace of any other 
treaty made at Calais at or near that juncture. | 
However Du Bellay (2) ſays, in his memoirs, remark on a 
that the King of England having ſent embaſſadors —— of 


ellay's 


_ * 
— 


was iuſpended, &c. 


Reign of Henry II. 


— — Memoirs. 


(1) For which reaſon, many Engliſh were forced to go to him to receive their diſpatches, and at home the conſtituting of Sheriffs 
Which things were afterwards urged againſt him at his trial, Herbert, p. 44 . 88. 

(2) Martin du Bellay, brother to cardinal John Bellay, was much eſteemed by Francis I, and imployed by him in his wars, 
and in important embaſſies. He wrote memoires, containing the moſt memorable tranſactions under the reign of Francis I, to the 


Hall, fol. 88. 


o 
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| to Francis I, during the congreſs of Calais, they 
"Int x labored fo ect „ that at length it was agreed, 
An' 1521. the Emperor ſhould raiſe the 9 Tournay, and 
u withdraw his troops from the Milaneſe; alſo that 
Francis ſhould retire into France with his army, and 
their differences be refered to the King of England's 
arbitration. He adds that, after theſe conventions, 
each thought the peace concluded, but thar, on the 
mperor's receiving news of Fontarabia's being 
taken, he demanded, before the treaty was ratified, 
the reſtitution of that place, and, on Francis's re- 
fuſal, the treaty remained unexecuted: but, very 
probably, this illuſtrious author, who was better 
acquainted with the particulars of the war than with 
thoſe of the negociations, was miſinformed. Furſt, be- 
cauſe Rymer's collection of public acts mentions not 
this pretended treaty, tho“ we fee there another of 
much leſs conſ quence concluded at the ſame time. 
Secondly, we find not in the ſaid collection, any 
embaſſy from the K ing of England, either to Fran- 
cis or Charles V, during the time which muſt have 
preceded this ſame treaty. Thirdly, there is no 
robability that the Emperor would have withdrawn 
H troops from the Milaneſe, that is, would have 
reſtored Milan to France, and loſt the hopes of ac- 
quiring Tournay, now Teduced to extremities, for 
the bare advantage of ſeeing Francis retire home. 
Firally, it might readily have been comprehended 
that Henry was very tar from the thoughts of con- 
ſtraini'g the Emperor to yield to theſe terms; and 
it will ſtill more maniteſtly appear by the ſequel. 
Add to all theſe conſiderations that, ſceing what re- 
gard both Charles and Francis had for cardinal 
Wolſey, it is not likely they ſhould conclude a 
treaty without his participation, and by the miniſtry 
of other embaſſadors, while he was at Calais to do 
the office of mediator, Poſſibly, theſe propoſals 
were made to Francis,. and he was fo blind as to 
imagine they would take place, becauſe he was yet 
ignorant of the ſecret ingagements of the King of 
Ergland and his miniſter with the Emperor, and 
becauſe ſuch a report was ſpread in the court cf 
France. However this be, after the reduction ot 
Fontarabia, the war was proſecuted unintermitting. 
ly, and with the utmoſt inveteracy. Francis I, be- 
came maſter of Heſdin about the begining of No- 
vember, ad Tournay furrendered to the Emperor 
| by capitulation. me” g 
Wolſey goes Mean while cardinal Wolſey ſtill continued at 
to the Em- Calais, under color of ſearching for ſome farther ex- 
peror at Bru- pedient to procure a pacification between the two 


Mezerai. 
Herbert. 


Fan Monarchs. He often * couriers to both, 
Et. w. with propoſals which he Knew they would not ac- 
Herbert. cept. At length, feigring himſelf deſirous of gain- 


ing time, he went perſonally to the Emperor at 
Bruges (1), where he was received with as much 
and makes a reſpcct as it he had been King of England (2). There 
tieaty with he concluded with the Pope and Emperor 2 
him and the againſt France, by virtue of the, powers he had 


>> 20 ay brought with him. By this treaty, his Sanctity in- 
Herbert. gaged to thunder the church's cenſures againſt King 


Francis. Henry was to invade him with an army 

torty thcuſand ſtrong. The Emperor and Henry 

obliged themſelves to break all — 

inceſs Mary With him. Moreover, Henry promiſed to give the 

ear * Emperor in marriage Princeſs . already affi. 
the Emperor, 
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anced to the Dauphin. Theſe were the chief arti- HENRY 
cles agreed on by the Emperor and car inal, the VIII. 
24th of November 1521, which were to be ratified An* 1521, 
and put into form of treaty within three monts 
but they ingaged to be ſecret till the time of per- | 
formance. Thus was Henry perſuaded by his mi- Henry's falſe 
niſter to oppreſs his ally the King of France, by 1 
whom he had not been any way injured. The only 2 
thing he could complain of was, that Francis had Herbert. 
lately permited the duke of Alhany to return into 
Scotland, doubtleſs becauſe he perceived the cardi- 

nal was hatching againſt him ſome miſchief. It is 

in vain to inquire, what intereſt Henry had to de- 

clare againſt France, and cauſe the ballance to in- 

cline to the Emperor's ſide: no other can be found 

but the cardinal's, who wanted to be Pope at Fran- 

cis's colt, The death of Leo X, haſtened by poi- 

ſon, as ſeveral affirm, and happening during theſe 


tranſactions, has made ſome ſuſpect that Wolſey 


was concerned in it, and the more becauſe he aſpi- 

red to be ſucceſſor to a Pope much younger than 

himſelf; but no proof was ever produced. Cer- 

tainly Henry would have acquired more glory in 
continuing umpire of the peace between the two con- 

tending Monarchs, and procuring tranquillity to all 

Europe, than by the conqueſts wherewith he was 

flattered by his miniſter, | 

Wolſey had already puſhed his fortune to ſuch a Bull to in- 
height, that it ſeemed difficult to make thereto any large the le- 
addition; nevertheleſs, all was too little to ſatiate ben 1 
his ambition and avarice. His legateſhip had, at Vo. XIII. 
the begining of this year, been prolonged for two p. 734, 739. 
years; but he deemed himſelf too ſuperior to all 
other legates not to have a different commiſſion 
from theirs. In April, he procured from Leo X a 
bull, impowering him to make fifty knights, fifty 
count palatines, as many acolyths (3) and chapla ins, 
forty apoſtolic notaries, who ſhould have the fame 
privileges as thoſe made by the Pope; to legitimate 
baſtards, give degrees in arts, . phyſic, and 
divinity, and grant all ſorts of diſpenſations: in Abbey of St. 
ſhort, not ſatisfied with the vaſt wealth he poſſeſſed, Albans given 
or with the means he had to increaſe it inceſſant- 2 uy Þ 
ly, he cauſed alſo the rich abbey of St. Albans to P 70, 775+ 
be given to him this year in commendam. 

It is no wonder if, being arrived to ſo elevated a Diſgrace and 
degree of grandure and opulency, his pride in- e. this 
creaſed proportionably. Tho? the Kirg's blindneſs ans, 
for him was inconceivable, it was not ſo with the Herbert. 
courtiers, who ſaw but too plainly how groſly he Hall. 
miſled his maſter, who placed in him ſuch confi- Stow. 
dence : yet none durſt take notice of it, ſo was his Hollingſt. 


haughty and revengeful diſpoſition dreaded. The 


duke ot Buckingham, ſon of the duke of the ſame 


name, who, in the reign of Richard III, loſt his 
head on the ſcaffold tor attempting to procure the 
crown for Henry VII, ſadly expei-nced how dan- 
gerous it was to diſcover peoples ſentiments of that 
proud prelate. He happened one day to ſay, in 


the hearing of one who betrayed him (4) that, „ in 


e caſe the Kirg died iſſueleſs, he thought he had 
a right to the crown, and if ever he aſcended 
the throne, his firſt care ſhould be to puniſh the 
* cardina] according to his deſerts.” The duke's 
title was not altogether e ſince he was 
deſcended from Ann of Gloceſter, grandaughter to 


— 


(1) On Auguſt 12, being attended by four hundred and ſixty horſe. Hall, fol. 87. Stow, p. 514. 


(2) The Emperor met him a mile out of town. 


Hall, ibid. Herbert, p. 43. 


(3) Interior church-ſervants in popiſh countries, who, under the ſub-deacon, waits on the prieſts and deacons, lights the candles, 


carries the bread and wine, and pays other ſervile attendance. : 


(4) Charles Knevet his ſteward, who was by the duke turned out of his place on the complaints of his tenants, was the 
perlon who informed ag:inſt the duke, and told Wolſey all the particulars which were alledged againſt him. The firſt thing that 
inlenſed the cardinal, was his ſpeaking againſt the interview of the two Kings as an idle expenſe, tho no man made a greater 
figure than himſelf. Herbert, p. 41. Ihe reſt of the witneſſes againſt the duke were, Gilbert Perke his chancellor, and John 
Jelacourt his conteſſor, Hall, fol. 86. The words above-mentioned were ſpoken by the duke to George Nevil lord Abergavenny, 
who, for concealment, was commited to the tower, as was alfo Henry Pole lord Montague ; and fir Edward Nevil, the afore- 
ſaid lord's brother, was forbid the King's preſence. Hollingſh. p. 863. | 
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AN“ 1521. 
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Hall. 
Herbert. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


Hall. 


ard III. Doctor Morton, afterwards arch- 
lief of Canterbury, preſſed the duke his father 


to indeavor to ſeize the crown; but the duke choſe 


* 


rather to act for the earl of Richmond than for him- 


ſelf, as was ſhewn in the reign of Richard III. 


What the ſon had ſaid, concerning his title, was 
therefore rather imprudent than criminal, ſince he 
pretended not to the crown except King Henry died 
without heirs. Indeed, his title might be ill- 
grounded; but he had done nothing to ſupport it. 
His crime then conſiſted only in what he had ſaid 
againſt the cardinal, who, for that reaſon, reſolved 
to diſpatch him. To that purpoſe, he gained ſome 
of his domeſlics, and, by their means, learned that 
he had conſulted a certain monk (1) who 3 
to fore- tell things to come, and had confered with 
him ſeveral times ſince April 1512. Probably, 
the duke, fond of this title, had inquired of the 
monk, whether the King would die iſſueleſs: 
and that was ſufficient to give the cardinal oc- 
caſion to miſconſtrue all his proceedings. When 
he believed he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, 


he began with depriving him of his two principal 
ſupports ; namely, the earl of Northumberland his 


father-in-law, whom he ſent to the tower on ſome 
pretenſe (2), and the earl of Surrey (3) his ſon. in- 
law, on whom he confered the government of Ire- 
land, to remove him from London. Preſently af- 
ter the duke was apprehended and accuſed of high- 
treaſon. The ſubſtance of his impeachment was, 
that he had ſeveral times conſulted that monk con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, and affected to 
make himſelf popular. 
talked ſometimes with the monk; but denied it to 
be with the intent he was charged with, Neverthe- 
leſs he was condemned to die as a traitor, which he 


could not bear to hear when the ſentence was pro- 
' nounced (4). My lord of Norfolk (cried he) you 
<« have ſaid as a traitor ſhould be ſaid unto ; but I 


« was never one. My lords (continued he, ad- 
<« dreſſing himſelf to the peers his judges) I nothing 
« malign for what you have done to me, but the 
e eternal God forgive you my death, and I do. I 
<< ſhall never ſue to the King for life; howbeit he 
« 1s a gracious Prince, and more grace may come 
« from him than I deſire. My lords, and all my 


_ «« fellows, I deſire you to pray for me.“ When he 
{aid he would not ſue to the King for life, his mean- 


ing was, he thought it would be fruitleſs, knowing 
he fell a victim to Wolſey, whoſe ſway over the 
King was abſolute. Indeed, the miniſter had ſo 
ordered it that, tho? all the peers of the realm had 
a right to aſſiſt at the trial, there were preſent only 
one duke, one marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve 
barons (5) ; and probably he had ſecured the majo- 
rity. All the favor this unhappy nobleman received, 
was to be beheaded, inſtead of dying the death of a 
traitor (6). This execution was attended with loud 
murmurs among the people, and fatyrical libels 
againſt Wolſey wherein, among other things, was 
ſaid, „That it was not ſtrange the ſon of a butcher 
„ ſhould delight in ſheding blood: but this was 
all the revenge was taken for that injuſtice z this 
cardinal was too deeply rooted in his Sovereign's 


The duke confeſſed he had 


eſteem to dread or regard theſe murmurs, which 
beſide never reached the King's ears, all who ap- 
proached him being either ſpies or creatures of the 


cardinal. 


HENRY 
VIII. 
Ax 1521. 


Henry was then wholly intent on one affair, Affairs of 


namely, the war he had reſolved to make upon 
France, as if his glory and grandure had depended 
on the ruin of that kingdom, whereas his true in- 
tereſt was to ſupport France againſt the Emperor, 
who was grown but too powerful. He was already 
formidable to all Europe, even without the aſſiſtance 
of England; how much more ſo by his union with 
that kingdom? This was owing to the ambition of 
cardinal Wolſey, whoſe counſels to his maſter were 


Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Herbert. 


always ſelfiſh. To all appearance, France was on 


the point of being reduced to a moſt wretched con- 
dition, it being ſcarcely poſſible for her to reſiſt 
ſuch potent enemies, who were to invade her from 
ſeveral quarters. Francis imagined however he had 
ſtill one refuge by means of the Scots, who could 
make a conſiderable diverſion in England. The 


congreſs of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's 


partiality to the Emperor, he made no doubt of its 
being the introduction to a rupture. In this belief, 
tho? he had ingaged to detain the duke of Albany in 
France, he thought proper to keep him no longer, 
not thinking himſelf bound to perform a promiſe 
the motive whereof was now no more, namely, 


* 


the mutual friendſhip between him and Henry. He Buchanan. 


therefore ſuffered the duke of Albany to return into 
Scotland, or rather ſent him back, in hopes he 
would imploy part of the Engliſh forces on the bor- 
ders of the two kingdoms. He very juſtly ex- 
pected this ſervice from a Prince who was devoted 
to him, and looked on his ſettlement in France as 
much more ſolid than that in Scotland, where his 


Hall. 


Hollingſh. 


regency was to laſt but few years. The duke de- 


parted for Scotland, and arriving, on the thirtieth of 
October 1321, after a four years abſenſe, reſumed 
the regency. As he intended to ſerve France to the 
utmoſt of his power, his firſt care was to oblige the 
earl of Angus, the Queen's conſort, to quit the 
realm, deeming him one of the King of Eng- 
land's principal adherents ; nevertheleſs the earl 
took refuge in France. 

While all the Chriſtian Potentates were buſied in 
their temporal concerns, the reformation made great 
progreſs in Germany, by means of Luther's writings, 
which were read with great eagerneſs. Luther was 
ſatisfied at firſt with attacking the ſale of indulgen- 
ces, then the indulgences themſelves, and the Pope's 
power to grant them. This naturally led him to 
examine the grounds of the Papal authority; and, 
being perſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in 
Scripture, he wrote on that ſubject without any re- 
gard to the Roman Pontif : in his writings he like- 
wiſe attacked the celibacy of prieſts, monaſtic vows, 
and private maſſes. Tho at the time I am now 
ſpeaking of, namely, the begining of the year 
1521, he had preached and written againſt the 
Pope only three years, he had gained abundance of 
followers, and ſtill more enemies, not only by his 
novel opinions, but alſo by his ſharp and fatyrical 
ſtile, wherein he threw off all ceremony with re- 


(1) One Nicolas Hopkins, prior of the Carthuſian monaſtery of Hinton, near Briſtol. Hall, fol. 85, 86. 
(2) Henry Percy. For claiming certain wards, which he was forced to relinquiſh. Herbert, p. 40. 


urrey, Thomas Howard, a grudge, for having drawn his dagger at 


(3) The cardinal bore the earl ot S 
ſion. Hollingſh. p. 855 


— 


wie on ſome occa- 


(4) By the duke of N orfolk, who was conſtituted high-ſteward for the time. He was brought to trial May 13. Hall. 
(5) The duke or Suffolk, the marquis of Dorſet, the earls of Worceſter, Devonſhire, Eſſex, Shrewſbury, Kent, Oxford, 
and Derby; the lords St. 


tioned by Hall. | 
(6) He was executed on Tower 


John, Delaware, Fitzwarren, Willoughby, Broke, Cobham, Herbert, and Morley ; theſe are men- 
-hill, May 17, and was buried in the church of the Auguſtines in Broadſtreet, London. Ed- 


ward Stafford deſcended of Edmund earl of Stafford, who married Ann, daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, ſon of Edward III, 


lett (by Alianore his wife, one of the daughters of Henry Percy earl ot Northumberland) one ſon, Henry, and three daughters; 


Elizabeth, married to Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk ; Catherine, to Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmorland ; and 


Mary, to George 
| Nevil, lord Abergavenny. With this duke of Buckingham ceaſed that great place of high-conſtable of England, hereditary in 
his family. Dugdale's Barony Vol. I. p. 171. 
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„ pe HISTORY of ENGLAND. Book XV. 


1 HENRY gard to che church of Rome. The book which | ſucceſſors. I ſhall not repeat here the magnificent HENRY 
j VIII. made moſt noiſe, was intitled, * Concerning the | eulogies beſtowed on Henry by his Holineſs in VIII. 
AN* 15321.“ Babyloniſh Captivity.” Therein the Popes were | this bull, and in 2 letter of thanks for his book. Ax' 152r. 
= not ſpared. 2 It may be eaſily imagined he ſpared not the moſt ww 
In the ſeveral anſwers which appeared, as well | extravagant expreſſions to flatter a Prince, who was P. 758. 
againſt this as the other books of Luther, the de- fo fond of being flattered, and of whom he ſtood 
crerals of the Popes, and the works of Thomas | in need, his nuncio being then at Calais negociat- 


Aquinas were urged in favor of the Pontifical au- ing, with cardinal Wolſey, a league againſt 31 
thority. This gave him occaſion, in his replies, to | France (4). 7 


ridicule thoſe who, in defenſe of the Papal power, Of this league, which was really concluded at Ax' 1322. 
alledged the deciſions of the Popes themſelves, and Bruges, I have already made mention, Henry Henry's rea- 
the teſtimony of Thomas Aquinas, who was cano- | founded his joining with the Emperor on Francis's {ons for mak- 
nized for carrying the Pope's authority as high as | having been the aggreſſor, by incouraging Robert 1 
poſſible. Beſide, he expreſſed not any extraordi- de la Marc to take arms: but beſide that Francis y 
nary regard for that author's writings 3 which, | dented his being concerned in that affair, and | 
very probably, was what chiefly inſenſed Hen- | had even obliged De Ja Marc to deſiſt, it was = 
ry VIII againſt him. As Henry had much ſtudied | evident the Emperor had prevented him, by joining | 
the works of Thomas Aquinas, and from thence | 1n a league with the Pope, tho? their league was not a 
properly had acquired all his theological knowledge, lo ſoon made public. The fecret attempts on 1 
1 could not bear to fee his favorite author thus | Como, Milan, Genoua, and the open war in the 1 
contemned (1). He thought himſelf therefore a | Milaneſe, by which the King of France loſt that "8 
match for Luther, and able to confute his writings : | duchy, were clear evidences that the league was 5 
but, as Leo X had by a bull expreſly prohibited | concluded before De la Marc's attempt. Henry pre- 9 
the reading Luther's works, and as an anſwer ne- | tended alſo to have againſt Francis another cauſe of IT 
ceſſarily ſuppoſed the peruſal, cardinal Wolſey ap- complaint, which however had no better founda- Mi 
plied to the Pope for a power to permit fuch to | tion; viz. his having, contrary to his promiſe, Hall. 1 
read them as deſired it with intent to confute them. | ſuffered the duke of Albany to return into Scotland : Stow. = 
Rym. Feed. This was granted him by a brief dated the ſeven- but, if it is conſidered that the duke arrived not in Buchanan. 
Vol XIII. teenth of April 1521, the Pope little dreaming | his own country 'till the thirtieth of October, and * 
OF what ſort of doctor it was who was about ſupporting | that the league of Bruges was ſigned the twenty- ©. 
his cauſe. - | | fourth of November, it will be eaſy to perceive — 
Henry VIIT's In September Henry finiſhed his book againſt the league was already reſolved before Henry could 1 
book againſt Luther, intitled, Concerning the ſeven Sacra- | have intelligence of the duke of Albany's being 8 
Luther, e ments.” He defended indulgences, Papal au- arrived in Scotland. But tho', on the firſt no- 
— thority, the number of ſacraments, and other articles | tice, he had taken a haſty refolution to join with | 1 
preſented to combated by Luther, proceeding on Thomas Aqui- | the Pope and Emperor ; was that a juſt cauſe to 1 
the Pope; nas's principles as on truths not conteſtable. Moſt proceed to a war which, in all appearance, would | 
probably, he was aſſiſted by cardinal Wolſey in | prove France's utter deſtruction ? The truth is, | 
compoſing this work, which was preſented to the | theſe were only pretenſes to cover the injuſtice of a Wo 
Pope in full conſiſtory (2). Leo X, who was {till | war undertaken by Henry for the cardinal's intereſt, 2 
living, received it with great joy, and ſpake of it and perhaps without knowing himſelf the real 8 
in the higheſt ſtrains of adulation, making no ſcruple.| motives of that miniſter's procedure. 5 
to compare it to the works of St. Auguſtine and. | Mean while Henry, perceiving the duke of Henry fem- © ® 
St. Jerom. This is no wonder: a book compoſed | Albany would imbaraſs him if he continued in mons the duke 
by a potent Monarch, in defenſe of the Papal au- Scotland, attempted a ſecond time to drive him of Albany to 
thority, could not be too much eſteemed by a Pope. | thence. To that purpoſe, he ſent Clarenceux his _ ——_— 
A few days after, Leo aſſembled the cardinals, to | herald, with orders to upbraid him with breach of Buchanan. 
conſult with them after what manner he ſhould re- | promiſe, and with returning into Scotland to marry Herbert. 
quite the King of England's ſervice to the church. the dowager Queen, and deprive the young K ing 
| who gives After a long debate, they reſolved to honor that | of his crown. he pretended reafon of this laſt 
| _ * title Prince with the glorious title of Defender of the | charge was, that the Queen-dowager, being deſi- 
5 8 of Faith (3). In conſequence of this reſolution, the | rous to have her marriage with the earl of Angus 
Rym. Fed. Pope ordered a bull ro be drawn, confering that | annulted, the duke of Albany had ſeconded her 
Vol. XIII. title on Henry, and all the Kings of England hrs | fuit at the court of Rome (5). The duke anſwered, 


p. 756. 


* - — 


} (1) Wolſey alſo much read Thomas Aquinas, and was therefore called Thomiſticus. Pol. Virg. 
f (2) The manner of delivery was thus: Dr. John Clarke dean of Windſor, our King's embaſſador, appearing in full conſiſtory, 
the Pope, knowing of the glorious preſent he brought, firſt gave him his foot and then his. cheek to kiſs ; after which he received 
the book, and made a ſpeech. This copy, richly bound, is preſerved in the Vatican, where lord Herbert ſays, he remembers to 
have ſeen it. The book is dedicated to his Sanctity. In this addreſs your Holineſs may be ſurpriſed, ſays the King, to find a 
« Perſon bred to war and the buſineſs of the ſtate, ingaged in a controverſy of this nature, with a man who has paſſed his whole 

time in the improvements of learning.” Some have thought that this book was compoſed, at leaſt in part, by Fiſher biſhop of 
Rocheſter, Stephen Gardiner, and fir I homas More. Herbert, p. 38. Fiddes, p. 251. 

(3) It was debated, whether he ſhould be ſtiled Protector or Defender of the Roman Church; or, of the Apoſtolic See; or, the 
Apoitolical, or Orthodox King : but Defender of the Faith was at laft pitched on. This title had formerly been injoyed by ſome 
of our Kings his predeceſſors. Spelman. Fuller, in his Church-Hiſtory fays, there went a tradition, that Patch, King Henry's 
fool, perceiving the King very jocund one day, aſked him the reaſon ; and when the King told him, it was becauſe of his new 
title, Defender of the Faith; the fool made this arch reply, Prithee, good Harry, let thee and I defend one another, and let the 

faith alone to defend itſelf.” Fiddes life of Wolſey, p. 248. 

(4) This year 1521, muſkets were invented, which Du Bellay ſays, were firſt uſed in this war ——This year alſo, it being 
obſerved there was a great decay of tillage and huſbandry, occaſioned by the many incloſures made by the nobility and gentry, 
who, within fifty years, had converted moſt of their lands to paſture, and kept them in their own hands; from whence, among 

other inconveniencies, it followed, that the number of huſbandmen, and perſons capable of defending the country, was very much 
leſſened; many towns and villages were depopulated ; and the prices of wool and meat were very much inhanced, as being in- 
groſſed by perſons who were not obliged to fell : to remedy all this, the King revived the ſtatutes made againſt incloſures, and iſſued 
out his commiſſions to jultices of peace, and other magiſtrates, to ſee them put in execution. Stow, p. 512. Hollingſh. p. 682. 
The ſea overflowing the dikes of Holland, drowned ſeventy two villages, and above a hundred thouſand people. 
Alſo there was fo great a dearth in England, that wheat was ſold for twenty ſhillings a quarter. Stow, p. 514. 
She was oftended, it ſeems, at his leaving her at Harbottle, and very much nettled at the love he bore to a certain Scotiſh 
dy. She alledged, among other things, at the court of Rome, that ſhe heard her huſband James IV was living three years after 
' Floddon battle, and therefore not dead when ſhe married the earl; ſo much did that report prevail. Herbert p. 50. 
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The Queen of 


That his return to Scotland was by the invitatior 
of the grandees : that he never had done any 
thing to give occaſion to ſuſpect him of aſpiring 
to the crown, neither had he ever any ſuch 
thought : that indeed he had countenanced the 
Queen's ſuit, but without any deſign to marry 
her, having already a wite of his own.” 
Henry was not ſatisfied with ſummoning the re- 
gent, but alſo ſent a letter to the parliament of 
Scotland, containing the ſame accuſations againſt 
the duke of Albany, and a charge to the ſtates to 
expel him the kingdom. The ſubſtance of the par- 
liament's anſwer was: That what had been re- 
<« ported to his Majeſty, concerning the duke of 
Albany's return into Scotland, to take forcible 
poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, was utterly falſe: 
that the duke did nothing, with regard to the 
King, which could create the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
fince he did not even offer to change any of his 
domeſtics without the ſtates concurrence, and 
that it was with the Queen's advice and conſent 
that they had taken care of the young King's 
guardianſhip and education : that they could not 
believe the duke had ever intended to put away 
his wife, and marry the Queen, or that the 
Queen had any thoughts of eſpouſing the duke : 
that, with regard to the treaty with the King of 
France, to prevent the duke of Albany's return 
to Scotland, it was never communicated to them, 
neither had they thereof the leaſt knowledge: 
that they could not but look on ſuch a treaty as 
very ſtrange, ſince they rather imagined his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould have ſollicited the duke's return, in 
order to defend the King his nephew againſt his 
rebellious ſubjects; whereas they with grief per- 
ceived it was he who fomented the rebellion: 
that, if matters continued in this poſture, they 
ſaw not how it was poſſible to keep a good un- 
derſtanding between the two kingdoms : that 
nevertheleſs, if he would be pleaſed to diſmiſs 
the biſhop of Dunkeld from court, and, 
without interpoſing in the affairs of Scotland, 
leave to the regent and ſtates the care of govern- 
ing the realm, a truce might be concluded till 
the embaſſy which was to be ſent to him was 
ready; but that, in caſe he would have no truce, 
except they expeled the regent, they would in- 
deavor to defend themſelves in the beſt manner 
es they were able... : | 
Queen Margaret, to whom the King her brother 
alſo wrote on the ſame ſubject, returned a reply 
full fraught with reproaches for his giving ear to 
the report concerning her marriage with the duke 
of Albany. She freely owned, it was- with her 
conſent and advice that the duke was recalled ; ad- 


ding; That if he had not been ſo unkind a bro- 


ce ther, ſhe ſhould not have had any occaſion to 
«© ſeek the protection of a ſtranger.” | 
Henry could not expect any other anſwer, ſince 


he was conſcious to himſelf, that his accuſations 


againſt the regent of Scotland were only affected 
pretexts to complain indirectly of the King of 
France. Nevertheleſs, he ordered lord Dacres to 


march into Scotland with five hundred men, and | 


proclaim on the borders, That it the Scgts made 
< not peace with him by a certain limited day, it 
55 ſhould be to their peril : ? but he ſupported this 
bravado but very indifferently. His ſole aim was to 
turniſh his party in Scotland with a pretenſe to re- 
fuſe ſerving the regent, in caſe: he attempted to 
make a diverſion in England in favor of France; 
nor was he therein diſappointed, 
lowing, the regent of Scotland, raiſing forces to 
make an inroad into England, was no ſooner come 
to the borders, but many of the lords refuſed to 
advance any farther, alledging ; “ They were un- 
„ willing to ingage the kingdom in a needleſs war 
with England.” The oppoſition the duke of 
Albany found in his army convincing him, he 
ſhould not be able to effect any thing conſiderable, 
he propoſed a truce, which the Engliſh gladly ac- 
cepted; Henry's view being only to terrify the 
Scots with a dread of the ſucceſs of a war with 
England during their King's minority. So, the 
duke of Albany, finding it out of his power to 
ſerve France as he deſired, returned about the end 
of October to Paris, in order to take freſh mea- 
ſures with King Francis. Thus Henry attained 
his ends, in avoiding a rupture with Scotland, as a 
war with that kingdom could not but extremely in- 
commode him, his then circumſtances conſidered; 

Mean while, Francis I, having had ſome intel- 
ligence of what paſſed at Bruges between the Em- 
peror and cardinal Wolſey, and deſiring to con- 
vince Henry how directly contrary to the league 
of London his proceedings were, ſent him letters 
patent, inſerting the article of the treaty wherety 
they were ingaged mutually to aſſiſt each other. 
Then he recited what injuries Charles had done 
him, as well in Italy, as in Champagne and Flan- 
ders, and ſummoned him to perform the treaty he 
had ſolemnly ſworn, Henry anſwered by a herald 
whom he ſent to proclaim war againſt him (1), al- 
ledging, he was obliged to it by the ſame treaty of 
London, becauſe Francis had firſt attacked the 
Emperor, and had moreover falſified his promiſe 
with reſpect to the duke of Albany (2). Thus 
war was once more declared between France and 
England, on very frivolous, not to fay unjuſt occa- 
lions : but Wolſey had the art of perſuading the 
King his maſter to whatever he pleaſed, 

Henry having, without cauſe, proclaimed war 
againſt France, durſt not call a parliament to de- 
mand a ſubſidy : for he could not alledge either 
a juſt cauſe, or any real neceſlity for undertaking a 
war deſtructive to the Engliſh merchants ; never- 
theleſs money muſt be raiſed, and it was the buſi- 
nels of Wolſey, who had imbarked him in the war, 
to find means. The expedient he thought moſt 
proper was, to order the ſheriffs to ſend a liſt of 
the names of all above ſixteen years old, with exact 
accounts of what each perſon was worth in land, 
ſtock, moveables, and money. This was ſuch a 
ſurvey as was formerly taken in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and had given the nation ſuch 
great cauſe of complaint (3). This was followed 
by a general loan of the tenth on his lay- ſubjects, 
and a fourth of the clergy, according to the true 


2 — 


9 


— 


(1) Whereupon King Francis ordered all the effects of the Engliſh merchants at Bourdeaux, and elſewhere to be ſeized: and 
Henry did the like by the French and Scotiſh merchants in London, and moreover cauſed them to be impriſoned. Hall, fol. 92. 

(2) At this time, Ann Bulleyn, who had lived in the French court ever fince her going over with Mary, King Henry's ſitter, 
and wife of Lewis XII, returned to England. Herbert, p. 46. Burnet's Ref. Vol. I. p. 44. Fiddes, p. 268. Du Tillet, p. 397. 

(3) Stow, in Ann. p. 515, gives account of this ſurvey from an original warrant directed to the conſtable of a hundred, who 
was commanded to charge the conſtables of every pariſh, within the ſaid hundred, to appear perſonally before certain commiſſioners, 
and to bring with them the names of all perſons above ſixteen years old, dweling within the ſaid hundred, and to injoin them to 
repair to a certain place aſſigned, with their arms, and declare their names, and to whom they belong, and who is lord of every 
town or hamlet, and who are ſtewards, and who parſons of the town, and what their benefice is worth, and who owners of every 
parcel of land within the ſaid precincts, and what is the yearly value of every man's land, what ſtock on the lands, and who the 
owner thereof; alſo what ſtrangers dwell there, and what buſineſs they follow; alſo the value and ſubſtance of every perſon above 
ſixteen years of age; alſo what penſions go thence to religious and ſpiritual men. Which being certified, ſays Polydore Virgil, 
„nie King rejoiccd, finding his kingdom fo wealthy.“ This warrant was dated at Brentwood, March 27. 1522. 
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His intention was to procure t 


value of their eſtates, beſide twenty thoufand pounds 


which the King borrowed of the city of London 
in particular : thus one injuſtice commonly draws on 
another, This war was manifeſtly unjuſt, and be- 
came ſtill more ſo by the means imployed to main- 
tain it : thefe kinds of involuntary loans, to which 
certain Kings of England have ſometimes forced 
their ſuhje&ts, being a manifeſt violation of the 
peoples privileges, and tend directly to arbitrary 
power. If the King may 
furniſh him with money, when he ſhall think ne- 
ceſſary, tho? it be by way of benevolence or Joan, 
it may be aſſured he will very ſeldom, or perhaps 
never think himſelf obliged to call a parliament. 
It is true, Henry was neither the firſt nor laſt who 
uſed this extraordinary method to raiſe money. 
But, tho? he was ſo lucky as not to receive any pre- 
judice by it, ſome of his ſucceſſors, who were 
pleaſed to imitate him, were not fo fortunate. 

This general loan made a great noiſe throughout 
the realm. Every one openly exclaimed againſt the 
cardinal, who was the author : but he little regard- 
ed the peoples clamors, becauſe he was ſupported 
by the King. However, the? at firſt he had given 
orders to exact loans with the ſame rigor as if they 
had been a tax impoſed by parliament, he met with 


ſo many obſtacles that he grew apprehenſive of 


raiſing in the kingdom commotions not to be ap- 
peaſed at his pleaſure : wherefore much greater mo- 
deration was uſed in levying the tax than at firſt 
was intended. This occaſioned ſuch a great draw- 
back in the cardinal's calculation, that Henry was 
finally obliged to have recourſe to the uſual me- 
thod of a parliament to maintain the war, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently. Thoſe who moſt ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed this levy were the London merchants. They 
were required to declare, upon oath, the real va- 
lue of their effects: but they firmly refuſed it, al- 


ledging ; it was not poſſible for them to give any 


exact eſtimate of their ſubſtance, part whereof was 
in the hands of their correſpondents in foreign coun- 
tries. At length, the King agreed to content him- 
ſelf with what they thought fit to give him, ac- 
cording to their own calculation. SE, 
Cardinal Wolſey's concern at not ſucceeding in 
this affair, according to his wiſh, was not compa- 
rable to his trouble at being diſappointed in another 
which touched him abundantly nearer, and for 
which he had ſpared neither labor, aſſiduity nor ex- 
penſe: I mean his advancement to the Pontifical 
dignity, whereof he deemed himſelf very ſecure. 
Leo X dying the begining of December laſt year, 
when his obſequies were over, the cardinals enter- 
ed the conclave, where they were not a little im- 
baraſſed concerning the election of a new Pontif. 
Cardinal Julio di Medicis aſpired to the Papacy, 
and had for him a good number of votes : but the 
Emperor's party, and ſome cardinals gained by 
Wolſey, 2 oppoſed his ſaid eminency's election. 
Mean while, as it is required to have two thirds of 
the voices to be choſen Pope, if cardinal Di Me- 
dicis had not ſufficient to do his own buſineſs, he 
had however enough to exclude any other: and 
tis long detained the cardinals in the conclave. 
Tho' the Emperor had aſſured Wolſey of his whole 
intereſt, he deſigned not to perform his promiſe. 
= Pontificate for his 
quondam preceptor, Adrian Florent biſhop of 
Tortoſa, native ot Utrecht, as reckoning he would 
be intirely devoted to him when in St. Peter's 


chair: but this affair was managed ſo artfully, and 


withal ſo privately, that the cardinals of his party, 
without diſcovering their intent, were ſatisfied with 
breaking the meaſures of Julio di Medicis, till 
ſome opportunity to carry their point ſhould offer. 

Mean while, Wolley left no {tone unturned. As 
he grounded his whole bope on the Emperor's inte- 


oblige his ſubjects to 


1 


__—— 


reſt, he wrote to remind him of his ingagement, 
reprelenting the advantages he would reap by hav- 
ing a ſovereign Pontif wholly at his devotion. He 
alſo, at the ſame time, ordered Richard Pace, then 
at Venice, inſtantly to repair to Rome, and do him 
all poſſible ſervice. The Emperor was extremely 
perplexed in relation to Wolſey. He had ingaged 
to imploy the utmoſt extent of his credit in War 
cardinaPs behalf, tho? nothing was more remote 
from his intentions. It was his intereſt to have a 
Pontif at his devotion : but he knew Wolſey too 
well to imagine ſuch a Pope would be guided by 
his counfels. It was therefore requiſite for Charles, 
in order not to loſe Wolſey's triendſhip, to get 
Adrian elected without his appearing to be therein 
any way concerned. As he had gained that mi- 
niſter to his intereſt ſolely by the promiſe of pro- 
curing him the Papacy, he could not doubt that, 
if he found himſelf deceived, he would turn his ma- 
ſter againſt him. On theſe conſiderations, Charles 
concealed his deſigns, and was, in the conclave, fo 
EE ſerved, that they could not be diſcovered ; 
neither had Adrian ever one vote in the daily ſcru- 
tinies. Mean while, he held Wolley in hopes, and 
threw on the faction of cardinal Di Medicis thofe 
obſtacles which occurred in the performance of his 
promife. Finally, when thoſe who were in Charles's 
ſecrer, and managed his affairs in the conclave, 


were ſecure of a ſufficient number of votes, one 


day, as the cardinals were met to make a ſcrutiny, 
ſome one propoſed cardinal Adrian, biſhop of Tor- 
toſa, then in Spain. He expatiated on that pre- 
late's extraordinary qualifications, and the advanta- 
ges which would accrue to the church by his pro- 
motion : whereupon they who were of the party 
ſucceſſively voted for Adrian, as if they had been 
inſpired, and perhaps without being acquainted 
with each other's deſign, ſo dexterouſly had the 


buſineſs been managed : the reſt, who were not in 


the ſecret, ſeeing two thirds of the ſuffrages for 
Adrian, voted the ſame way, leſt a fruitleſs oppoſi- 
tion might turn to their prejudice. Thus the 
election was made with unanimous concurrence, 
and paſſed for a miraculous inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Ir is not probable Wolſey was ſuch a 
dupe as to believe the Emperor not concerned in 
Adrian's election, ſince the whole was ſo very appa- 
rently manifeſt, The new Pontif, who aſſumed 
he name of Adrian VI, had been, as was obſerved, 
Charles's tutor, and on his recommendation was 
made cardinal, and was then actually regent in 
Spain. Beſide, there is no likelihood that the car- 
dinals would have thought of chuſing a Barbarian 
(for that is the honorable appellation the Italians be- 


ſtow on all ſuch as are not of their nation) had not 


the election been managed by the Emperor. How- 
ever this be, Wolſey expreſſed not the leaſt reſent- 
ment; whether he waited for opportunity to take 
open vengeance, or thought it convenient to kee 

fair with the Emperor againſt another vacancy; it 


being likely one would happen ſpeedily, the new 


Pope being aged and very infirm. Adrian VI 


was elected in January 1322, but it was mid-ſummer 


before he reached Rome. 

The Emperor, having made a Pope at his devo- 
tion, and ſettled his affairs in Flanders and Ger- 
many, determined on returning to Spain, where his 
preſenſe was neceſſary: but as he had cauſe to fear 
tome change at the court of England, on account 
of what had paſſed in the late conclave, he thought 
proper, in his way, to viſit Henry. This viſit was 
requiſite, as well to confirm with that Prince the 
articles agreed on at Bruges, as to try to preſerve 
cardinal Wolſey's friendſhip, without which he could 
not expect to preſerve the King's. He landed, the 
twenty-ſixth of May, at Dover, where Wolſey 
waited on him with a magnificent train, and the 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. | 


| King himſelf came two days after (1). He thence 
IANS T . the Emperor to Greenwich, and then to 
An? 1322. London, where he was received with all the ho- 
vor and reſpect uſual on ſuch occaſions. The car- 


He is hono- dinal legate forgot not making parade of his gran- 
rably receiv- dure by ſaying high-mals before the two Monarchs, 
__ Fed, aſſiſted by ſeveral biſhops, and ſerved by dukes. 
Vol Hl As he had reſolved to hide his reſentment, the 
p. 767. Emperor had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his recep- 
Hall. tion, and found a ready compliance with all his de- 
Stow. fires. After ſome ſtay at London, the King invited 
[nie Fi him to Windſor, where he was inſtalled of the or- 
ſtalled knight der of the garter, into which his brother Ferdi- 
of the garter. nand alſo had been admited the twenty- third of the 
Hall. preceding April (2). This done, the two Mo- 
yo oth narchs received the ſacrament together, and ſwore 
dense. to the treaty of Bruges. | 1 
He ſiens with The preamble of this treaty ran, te That the 
Houry the Emperor and King of France had refered their 
treaty of &« differences to the arbitration of the King of Eng- 
* 4 land, who had ſent the cardinal of York to Ca- 
erbert. 


« lais to decide them: that, in theſe conferences, it 
« was long debated, to know which of the two 
« Monarchs had been the aggreſſor, and, after ma- 
4 ture deliberation, the cardinal had declared, it 
« was the King of France, as well by means of 


« of Robert de la Marc, as by invading Navarre -| 


4 that therefore the King of England was, by the 
<« treaty of London, obliged to aſſiſt the Prince 
ce attacked againſt the aggreſſor. That moreover, 
« he had himſelf cauſe to complain of the King of 
« France, for breach of promiſe, in ſending back 
the duke of Albany into Scotland, and tor diſ- 
« continuing the payments of the ſums due to him.“ 
On all theſe accounts, Charles and Henry, deemed 
themſelves free and clear from all ingagements with 
the King of France, and determined to contract a 
ſtrict alllance, and ſeal it with a marriage between 
the Emperor and Princeis Mary, Henry's Wes 
on the following conditions. Of theſe terms I ſhall 
recite ſuch only as may be of ſervice to the ſequel 


of the hiſtory: thoſe concerning the marriage were | eighth of June, the Emperor, by letters patent, to Wolſey. 


to the following purport: viz. 


Articles of . That the Emperor ſhould 2 e Mary, 
the treaty. 4% daughter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be 


« twelve years old. 


„That her dowty ſhould be four hundred thou- 
« ſand crowns, from which ſhould be deducted 
e what the Emperor Maximilian had borrowed of 
« the King of England (3) _ | 

That, in caſe the marriage ſhould not be ac- 
«© compliſhed thro? any default on the Emperor's 
* fide, he obliged himſelf to pay four hundred 


* thouſand crowns to the King of England, who | 


«© bound himſelf in the ſame ſum to the Emperor, 


«in caſe the marriage was thro* his means fruſtrat- 
8 £q, * | 


The terms of the league were; 


—" That, before the end of May 1524, the Em- 
<< Peror ſhould enter France on the ſide of Spain, 


« and the King of England in Picardy, each with | 


an army of at leaſt thirty thouſand (4) foot, and 
sten thouſand horſe, | | 


— 


; 


Hen 


That they ſhould not conclude either peace or HE N V 
e truce without a mutual conſent. VII. 
That if any places ſhould be conquered upon An? 1522. 
France, they ſhould be reſtored to him of the. 
„ two allies who thereto had a right; and to pre- 
vent all diſputes, each ſhould declare his preten- 
<< ſions before the firſt of May, 1524. 
«« That if the King of England intended to ſub- 
e due Scotland, or reduce Ireland to intire obedi- 
e ence, or the Emperor to recover Gueldres or 
“ Friſeland; if the Scots invaded England, or 
e the duke of Gueldres made war upon the Em- 
c peror; in all theſe cafes the two Monarchs ſhould 
ebe bound to aſſiſt each other. 
« That they ſubmited to the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of the cardinal of York as legate, and required 
him to pronounce the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt him of the two who ſhould firſt vio- 
<< late the treaty. | 
That the treaty ſhould be kept private, fo that 
„ the common enemy might not thereof have any 


cc 


cc 
© 


„ knowledge. 


That the Pope ſhould be intreated to enter in- 
to the league as a principal contractor, and re- 
puted as ſuch, provided he accepted it within 
* three months. 

„That the Venetians ſhould be likewiſe admit- 
ed, provided they renounced their alliance with 
0 France. a; 

That the two Monarchs ſhould uſe their ut- 
moſt indeavors to perſuade the Swiſſers to for- 
“fake the French, or at leaſt to be neutral.“ 


cc 
o 


5 


cc 


The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, the Ern- 
peror ſigned alſo letters patent, promiſing to pay 
whatever was due to him from Francis, in 

caſe Francis, on account of the preſent league, 


ſhould refuſe to continue the payments whereto he 


was ingaged, | 971 
But cardinal Wolſey had not delayed doing his The Empe- 
own buſineſs till the King's was finiſhed, for, on the ror's bounty 


ingaged to pay him the penſion of twelve thouſand 


livres (5), which the King of France gave him for 
the biſboprick of Tournay. 


Some days -after, he 


obliged himſelf to allow him annually two thou- 


| taking with him the Engliſh and Flemiſh fleets, 


friends about — 15 5 


ſand five hundred ducats, till the like penſion was 
aſſigned him on the vacant churches in Spain, in 
lieu of that he received from the See of Badajos, 
which the Emperor deſired to diſcharge. 
Charles's bounties to cardinal Wolſey were amply him money. 
recompenſed, by a large ſum lent him by the King _ 


But Henry lends 


before his departure. Herbert 
During the Emperor's ſtay in England, which The Emperor. 
was about five weeks, he ſo won the affection of makes the 
the whole court by his eivilities, careſſes and pre- earl of Surrey 
ſents, that he was almoſt ſure of leaving none but admiral of 


He gained the good- Ae 
will of the Engliſh chiefly by conſtituting the earl fall. 
of Surrey admiral of his fleet (6), The commiſſion Hollingſh: 


was. drawn while the Emperor was at London, be- 


fore his journey to Windſor. As he was to make 


ſome farther ſtay in England, the earl of Surrey, 


made two deſcents into France, and carried away 


* 


(1) See the names of the noblemen and others, who attended the King and cardinal ts Canterbury, in Rymer's Feed. Vol. 
XIII. p. 767. Hall ſays, Wolſey ſet out for Dover the twentieth of May; being accompanied by two earls, thirty fix knights, 
a hundred gentlemen, eight biſhops, ten abbots, thirty chaplains, all in velvet and ſattin, and-ſeven hundred yeomen. He came 


to Dover the twenty-ſixth. In the mean time, Thomas Grey marquis 


knights and gentlemen, was ſent to Calais, to wait on the 


P- 47. | | 2258214003 wr 
(3) Alſo what Charles himſelf had borrowed. 


of Dorſet, with lord Delaware, and a large retinue of . 


ror. fol. 93. | 
(] Being St. George's day, and had the order and habits ſent him to Noremberg. He 


was afterwards Emperor. Herbert, 


(4) M. Rapin by miſtake ſays forty thouſand. Whereas in the original it is nm. e 10 
(5) Or nine thouſand crowns of gold de ſoleil. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. XIII. p. 769. | : 


00 Lord | 
. 49. Comp. Hiſt, Vol. II. 
e Vor. It 


- 


Herbert has inſerted the patent, which is dated June 8, as well tor the rareyeſs of it, as the honor of the 


perfor, 


S a rich 
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Affairs of 
Italy. 
Guicciard. 
Mezerai. 


Herbert. 


Iſſue of the 
campain in 


Italy. 


| Phe Swiſlers 


in the French 
army oblige 
Lautrec to 
fight. 
Lautrec is 
defeated at 
Bicocca. 

He returns to 
France. | 
Colonna 
tales Genoua. 
Bizan. 


TheSpaniards 
raiſe the ſiege 

of Fontarabia. 
Mezerai. | 


home. This put him at length upon aſſaulting the 
camp of Bicocca, where he was repulſed with great 


a rich booty (1). Then he returned ard conducted 
the Emperor to Spain. 

I muſt now bricfly relate the ſucceſs of the wars 
which were carrying on in diverſe quarters. The 
death of Leo X had reduced the confederates affairs 
in Italy to a very bad poſture. The troops of the 
Church and of Florence had relinquiſhed the army, 
immediately after the news of Leo's deceaſe : allo, 
Proſpero Colonna, receiving no more ſupplies of 
money either from Rome or the Emperor, was 
obliged to diſband moſt of his remaining forces, 
and to retain only ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary 
for the defenſe of Milan. Mean while, the Em- 
peror ordered a levy of ſix thouſand Landſquenets 
(2), which Franceſco Sforza and Ieronimo Adorno, 
a Genoueſe, were to lead into Italy. Very ſoon af- 
ter, Lautrec received a re-inforcement of ſixteen 
thouſand Swiſſers, which rendered him ſuperior to 
the allies, and yet he could not prevent the Landi- 
quenets from joining the Imperial army. His ſole 
reſourſe was to attempt bringing the Imperialiſts to 
a battle, and for that purpoſe he beſieged Pavia; 
but Proſpero Colonna found means to throw ſuc- 


cors into the place without runing any hazard. | 


Lautrec, thereupon deſpairing of ſucceſs, raiſed 
the ſiege, and incamped at Monza, while Colonna, 
who was under apprehenſions for Milan, poſted 


himſelf at Bicocca, a country ſeat with a large park | 


which might eaſily be fortified, being ſurrounded 
with a decp ditch. Here Colonna having ſo intrench- 
ed himſelt that it would have been great raſhneſs to 
attack him, Lautrec had very little ſtomach to fall. 
upon the Imperialiſts in that poſt ; but he could not 
poſſibly evade it: his Swiſſers would have money, 
and he had none to give them; Louiſa of Savoy, 
the King's mother, having applied to other uſes the 
four hundred thouſand crowns deſigned for the 


army in Italy. Mean while, the Swiſſers preſſed 


their general either to give them money, or lead 
them to battle, elſe they were reſolved to return 


loſs (3) 3 after which, the Swiſſers quiting him, he 
was conſtrained to repaſs the mountains, not being 
in a condition to face the Imperialiſts. Preſently 
after Colonna became maſter of Genoua. This 
rich city, being taken by a ſurpriſe, while a capitu- 
lation was negociating, was miſerably ſacked. In 
ſhort, Francis had nothing left in Italy, but the 
caſtles of Milan and Cremona, and even theſe were 
very ſtraitly hlocaded-:f 5 oh he 

In other parts, where the war was proſecuted dur- 
ing this campain, France was more proſperous. 
Atter admiral Bonnivet had taken Fontarabia, the 


Spaniards inveſted that place, and puſhed the ſiege 


without being able to accompliſh their enterpriſe. 
At length, marſhal de Chabanes, being ſent into 
Bearn to take command of the French army in the 
room of marſhal de Chatillon who was dead, raiſed 
the ſiege, and left for governor of Fontarabia one 


The Imperia- 
liſts and 
Engliſh do no 
reat matters 
in Picardy. 
Bellay. 
Mezerai, 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


Erqugats who afterwards very badly performed his 
Wk: ot 267 ol 34, ie | 

la Picardy and Champagne, the Imperialifts and 
Engliſh having joined their forces, did nothing wor- 
thy notice. The two armies, commanded by 
count de Bure tor the Emperor, and by the earl of 
Surrey for the King of England (4), were ſo ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of France, that the duke of Vendomg;- 


x 
4 
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who commanded in Picardy, was not able to make HE NR 
head againſt them; wherefore, having furniſhed the VIII. 
towns with ammunition, he contented himſelt with An? 1522, 
annoying them with a ſmall flying army which iL 
ceſſantly accompanied them, either in flank or rear. 
In September the two generals beſieged Heſdin, but, 
after having been five or ſix weeks before the town, 
were forced to retire, Thence they marched to 
Dourlens, and finding the place deſerted, and the 
gates taken down, ſet fire to it. Then intending 
to approach Corbie in October, the bad weather, 
and the care the French had'taken for that place's 
defenſe, hindered their undertaking the ſiege. After 
that, the Imperialiſts retired into Artois, and the 
Engliſh returned home (5). | 
Thus, all the efforts of the Emperor and King Francis's error 
of England would have done Francis no great mile 333 ich 
chief this campain, had not he himſelf been the dur mene. 
cauſe of his ill ſucceſs in Italy, by neglecting to ſupply * 
the Swiſſers with money. Indeed, fad not Lautrec 
been conſtrained to attack the Imperialiſts at Bi- 
cocca, probably he would have been maſter of 
Milan before the end of the campain. Charles V The Emperor 
then perceived, that, to gain any conſiderable ad- _— 
vantage upon France, much greater efforts were to . 
| be uſed, and for that reaſon continued to careſs car- 
dinal Wolſey, in order to ſecure the King his 
maſter's aſſiſtance. In Rymer is extant a letter of Vol XIII. 
his to the cardinal, full of obliging expreſſions, P. 776. 
plainly denoting his want of him. I return you — 
„thanks (ſaid he to him) for the good affection 
% you have always ſhewn me, defiring you to con- 
e tinue it, as I firmly believe you will, for you are 
| <<. ſenſible that I place my whole confidence in you.” 
Again, „I intreat you to give the ſime credit to 
« my faid embaſſadors as to myſelf, and ſhew 
„ yourſelf, on this occaſion, as I take you to be, 
my good and faithful friend, for I ſhall have a 
ee | ge remembrance of it.” | 
he extraordinary method uſed by the cardinal to An* 1523. 
; raiſe money n; been very diſagreeable to the Wolſey 
{ Engliſh, he judged it more adviſable for the future demands of 
to proceed in the uſual way; and therefore the King r 1 
aſſembled a parliament the fifteenth of April 1523. the Nine. 
The convocation meeting at the ſame time, as nag : 
; Uſual, the cardinal reſolved to eſtabliſh a good pre- Hall. 
cedent in the King's favor, by exacting from the Burnet. 


1 
i 
, 


1. 


| clergy a conſiderable ſubſidy. His character of Stow. 


| legate gave him ſuch intereſt with that body, that 


he was almeſt ſure of obtaining whatever he was 
' pleaſed to demand: but in order to have the fewer 
| difficulties to incounter, he removed, on diverſe 
| pretexts, ſome of thoſe from whom he feared to 
meet oppoſition, and gained others by promiſes or 
menaces. Matters being thus ordered, he demanded 
of the clergy a ſubſidy of one half of their annual 
revenues, Payable in five years. Richard Fox 
| biſhop of Wincheſter, John Fiſher biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and a proctor of the inferior clergy, one 
Philips, would have oppoſed this exaction; but his 
, eminence treated them ſo as diſcouraged the reſt 
from ſupporting them: ſo the ſubſidy was granted, 
;tho* the eccleſiaſtics privately murmured, that the 
; Pope's legate, who ought to maintain their rights, 
was the firſt who violated them. 3 
This affair touching the clergy being thus termi- He receives a 
nated, Wolſey repaired to the houſe of commons, mortifcation 


„— 


of commons. 


where he made along ſpeech, indeavouring to mani- | the houſe 
* | 3 Herbert. 


+ WE 


* * — - 
I" * * 122 
* — — - 
® 


= (1) He 7 June 13, near Cherbourg, and after having deſtroyed the adjacent country, returned to Portland : he landed a Now. 


ſecond time on July 1, near Morlaix in Bretagne, with ſeven thouſand men, who plundered and then burned that town; whence Hollwglh, 


he brought away a great booty. Herbert, p. 50. See a liſt of 
Hall, fol. 99, 100. 


the molt remarkable Engliſh gentlemen in this expedition, in 


(z). So German foot ſoldiers were called formerly. Hall calls them Lance-knights. 


(3) Three thouſand Swiſſers fell in that battle. Guicciard. I. 


14. 


(A) The: earl of Surrey had about ſixteen thouſand men. Hall, fol. 101.  - 


(5) Aſter having plundered and deſtroyed ſeveral villages. 
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Herbert, 
p. 56. 


* Sir Thomas 


More. 


Act of attain- 
der againſt the 
duke of Buck- 
ingham. 


Herbert. 


feſt the neceſſity of the war King Henry was en- 
tering on, by aggravating the pretended injuries he 
had indured from the King of France. He con- 
cluded with demanding a ſubſidy of the fifth part of 
the goods of every lay- ſubject, to be paid in four 
years. This demand cauſed warm debates among 
the commons. Several repreſented that, were the 
realm actually invaded, the King could ſcarce re- 
quire ſuch a ſubſidy, much leſs for a war wantonly 
undertaken, and rather for the Emperor's than Eng- 
land's intereſt. However, as the court-party were 
very numerous in the houſe, it was reſolved to grant 
the King a ſubſidy, which was but one half of what 
he demanded. Wolſey, who was uſed to be 
complied with, was extremely offended at this op- 
ofition of the commons. He went again to the 
ouſe and told them; He defired to reaſon with 
«© thoſe who oppoſed his demands.” But the com- 
mons replied, by their ſpeaker * ; That it was 
« the order of that houſe to hear, and not to reaſon 
« but among themſelves.” At this reply the car- 
dinal withdrew, extremely mortified, perceiving 
he could only prejudice the King's affairs in attempt- 
ing to treat the commons with the ſame arrogance 
he treated the reſt of mankind. However his 
motion was not quite without effect, ſince there was 
ſome addition made to the ſubſidy (1). ; 
Beſide this affair, for which properly the parlia- 
ment was called, nothing remarkable paſſed in this 
meeting, except an act of attainder againſt the late 
duke of Buckingham, who had been condemned by 
a ſentence of his peers. As the public was thorough- 
ly fatisfied that this ſentence had been procured by 


indirect and irregular methods, and openly accuſed 


The King has 
power to re- 
peal attain- 
ders. 


Herbert. 


Character of 
Wolley. 


Adrian gives 
him the See 
of Durham, 
and prolongs 
his legateſhip. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIII. 
795 


Wolſey of having facrificed that noble peer to his 
revenge, he had intereſt enough to obtain this act, 
in order to divert thoſe odious imputations : tho? at 
the ſame time the parliament ſufficiently evidenced 
the ſaid act to have been paſſed merely thro? con- 
deſcenſion, ſince, by another, Henry Stafford ſon 
of the deceaſed was reſtored to his eſtate and ho- 
nors (2). A ſtatute was alſo made this 1 
impowering the King to repeal all attainders of high- 
Ye by his letters patent, under the great 
eal (3). 33 | 

A were the firſt attempts made in this reign 
to render the King maſter of the parliament's de- 
bates. Cardinal Wolſey was the firſt author, and, 
unfortunately for the ſubjects, the King too well 
improved his miniſter's inſtructions. Such favorites 


as this have but too much cauſe to dread the par- 
liament, and therefore ſtrive to the utmoſt of their 
power to leſſen its authority, by inlarging that of 


the Sovereign who ſupports them : but all to very 
little purpoſe ; very few fail at laſt of falling into 
the hands of that authority they have indeavored to 
deſtroy. Wolſey is one of thoſe who have the moſt 
openly abuſed their favor, not only againſt the na- 
tion's, but alſo the King's intereſt, which was much 
leſs dear to him than his own. He was never 
ſatiated either with wealth or dignities. The twenty- 
fourth of March, this year, he procured for him- 
ſelf the biſhoprick of Durham, one of the richeſt in 


— 


on 


| 


* 4. A. 


the kingdom, in lieu of Bath and Wells, which he HN R 

willingly reſigned in exchange. Two months after, VIII. 

Adrian VI prolonged his legateſhip for five years, An* 1523. 

after the expiration of the term granted by Leo &. 

Thus eſtates and honors were inceſſantly heaped Wolſey ful 

upon him, tho? all without any poſſibility of fatiſ- . oY 

fying his voraciouſneſs. Indecd, he carried his de- 

ſires much higher, ſince he ſtill aſpired to the 

Papacy, Adrian's age and infirrr.ities giving occa- 

ſion to think his Pontificate could not be of an 

long continuance, He ſtill expected to be raiſed 

to that high dignity by the Emperor's means, ane 

therefore forgot nothing to preſerve his favor. To Chriſtiern 

this doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed the honorable re- ing 5 _ 

ception given this year to Chriſtiern King of Den- ceived in — 

mark and Sweden, who had eſpouſed the Emperor's land. 

ſiſter, This Prince having, by his crueltics, ren- Hall. 

dered himſelf odious to his ſubjects, and for that Hollingſn. 

reaſon been expeled his dominions, arrived in Eng- 

land about mid-fummer with his Queen, and was 

received as a King unjuſtly oppreſſed, and not like 

one who had by his barbarities drawn his misfor- 

tunes upon himſelf. Henry was not contented to Henry re- 

do him all poſſible honor, but moreover renewed news the al- 

with him the treaty of alliance between England liance with 

and Denmark, as if that Prince had ſtill been in rag + 10 

poſſeſſion of his dominions. | Vol. * 
Such fruit proceeded from the ſelfiſh counſels of p. 795. 

cardinal Wolley, who never regarded either honor Jan. 

or juſtice in gratifying his paſſions. He expected 

all things from the Emperor, and therefore imploy- 

ed his utmoſt efforts to increaſe that Monarch's 

power, that he might be better able to perform his 

promiſe. It was not the cardinal's fault that France 

was not utterly ruined: at leaſt he, this year, in 


conjunction with the Emperor, formed projects 


tending to the intire diſſolution of that ancient 
monarchy. 878 x 1 

Tho', by the treaty of Bruges, ratified by the Project againſt 
Emperor and Henry at Windſor, they were not to France found- 
enter France till 1524, a certain occaſion which ed on the con- 
offered making them take other meaſures, they re- ble of Bour- 
ſolved to anticipate their expedition, and invade lion. 

King Francis from three different quarters. Charles P. Daniel. 
was to have a powerful army on the frontiers of Herbert. 
Spain, to re-poſſeſs himſelf of Fontarabja and Stow. 
Bayona. Henry was to imploy his forces in Picar- 
dy, jointly with thoſe of the Netherlands, and 
conſtable de Bourbon, who had ſuffered himſelf to 

be corrupted by the Emperor (or, poſſibly, it was 

his own voluntary offer) was to make an inroad 

into Burgundy. As moſt of the inſuing years events 

turn upon that Prince's diſguſt, it will not be 

amiſs ſuccinctly to touch on the reaſons. 

The duke of Bourbon, Prince of the blood royal Cauſes of the 
of France, had received the conſtable's ſword ever conftable's 
ſince the firſt year of Francis I, He had all the 8 
qualifications Tequila: for that elevated dignity : P. Daniel. 
nay, perhaps he had too much merit, ſince, if we Hall. 
may believe Mezerai, Louiſa of Savoy, mother to 
Francis, wiſhed'to have him for her huſband ; but, 
as he feigned not ta underſtand her meaning, he 
made her his irreconcileable enemy. From that 


———S. ——_—— wwe 
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(1) At firſt every man of twenty pounds a year was to pay two ſhillings in the pound ; and from twenty pounds downward to 


forty ſhillings a year, one ſhilling in the 


pound; and under forty ſhillings, , every head of ſixteen years old or more, four. 


pence 


in two years. But afterwards, by the liberal motion of ſome, particularly of fir John Huſe a knight of Lincolnſhire, thoſe of 


fifty pounds a year and upwards were induced to give one ſhilling more for three years to come, which at le 


ngth being continued 


to the fourth year, and extended to thoſe who were worth five pounds in goods, was all could be obtained. Hall, fol. 110. 


Herbert, p. 56. 
(2) He was only reſtored 
(3) For his life only. 


in blood, and not to honors and lands. : 
— This parliament was, on July 31, adjourned to Weſtminſter, where it fat till the 13th of Auguſt, 


and then was diſſolved. The moſt remarkable ſtatutes inacted were theſe : 1. That no foreign artificer in England ſhall take any 
apprentice, but what is born under the King's obeiſance; or have above two journeymen who are not ſo; and that they ſhall 


have a proper mark for their wares, on pain of forfeiting ten pounds. 2. 


ether, t 


marriage of the ſix clerks in chancery is allowed. 4. It was ordained, That no 


One confirming the college of Phyſicians. . 3. By an- 
rſon, of what eſtate, degree, or 


condition ſoeyer, ſhall kill any hare in the ſnow, with a dog, or otherwiſe, on pain of forfetting ſix ſhillings and eight-pence 


!or cvery offenſe. 


time, 
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P. Daniel. 
Herbert. 


ſeventeenth of May 1523. 


time, he perpetually received mortifications from 
the King, Dy _ the duchels his mother had 
by far roo much aſcendency. The firſt affront 
mentioned in hiſtory, was when, in 1521, the King 
commanding the army in perſon, gave the conduct 
of the van to the duke of Alenſon, contrary to the 
prerogative annexed to the office of conſtable. 
But this was nothing in compariſon of another, 
which however is related in the hiſtory of France 
only on uncertain reports. The King, telling the 
conſtable, he ſhould be glad to marry him to the 
ducheſs his mother, received a —_— injurious to 
the ducheſs (1), that Francis ſtruck him on the face. 
This fact is not perhaps ſufficiently atteſted 3 how- 
ever, it is certain the wochen affection for the con- 
ſtable turned to hatred. From thenceforwards he 
was looked on with a very evil eye at court, and 
no more truſted with the command of the King's 
armies. This was ſufficient to give him great 
diſguſt: but his female adverſary, not being ſatisfied 
with theſe mortifications, which ſeemed to her too 
light a revenge for her contemned love, commenced 
againſt him a ſuit for his whole eſtate. The cauſe 
was naturally to be tried by the parliament of Paris; 
but the ducheſs put it into the hands of the chancel- 
lor and ſome other commiſſioners, her creatures, 
which convinced the conſtable that his ruin was de- 
termined: ſo, perceiving no way to avoid ſo fatal 
a blow, his 12 cauſed him to throw himſelf 
into the Emperor's arms. A certain Flemiſh noble- 
man was the manager of this negociation, where- 
in the King of England interpoſed, as being equally 
concerned with the Emperor to create troubles in 
France. It is difficult to know preciſely when this 
negociation began ; but, in Rymer's collection of 
public acts, we find the treaty was advanced the 
Ve ſee there Henry's 
commiſſion to Richard Sampſon and Richard Jer- 
ningham, to treat with the duke of Bourbon (2) in 
order to draw him into the league. This com- 
miſſion impowered the envoys alfo to receive of the 
ſame Prince a promiſe or ingagement to acknow- 
ledge. Henry tor King of France, to do him 
homage and ſwear fealty to him. It cannot be 
hence infered that the conſtable entered into any 
ſuch ingagement, but only that Henry intended to 
draw him into it. However this be, by the treaty 


made by Bourbon with the two Monarchs, he was, 


after the conqueſt of France, to have for his part 


Francis pre- 
pares for Italy. 
Guicciard. 

P. Daniel. 


The Vene- 
tians declare 


againſt him. 


Provence, to be erected into a Kingdom, and was 
to marty Leonora the Emperor's ſiſter, widow of 
Don Manoel King of Portugal (3). The duke was 
to bring into the field a good army compoſed of 
his friends and vaſſals, to whom the Emperor pro- 
miſed-to join ſeven or eight thouſand men. This 
army was to act in the heart of France, while the 
Emperor and Henry invaded Bearn and Picardy. 
y Mean while Francis I, ignorant of the deſigns 
of his adverſaries, was wholly buſied in preparin 
to recover the duchy of Milan, where he WF, 
to command his army in perſon. He haſtened his 


preparations the more, becauſe the Venetians were 


{trongly ſolicited to join with his enemies, on pre- 
tenſe that he amuſed them with the vain hopes of 
ſoon ſeeing him in Italy with a powerful army : but, 
notwithſtanding all his diligence, he could not poſſi- 
bly fend off that blow. The Venetians, ſeeing no 
French army arrive, and dreading to be expoſed 
to the Emperor's indignation, entered at laſt into 
the league againſt France, about the end of July. 
On the other hand, Pope Adrian VI, labored 


with all his power to procure a truce between the HE NR * 
Chriſtian Princes, fancying, after that, there would VIII. 
be no difficulty to unite them together in a war Ax' 1323. 
againſt the Turks. But as his genius was mean 
and very different from that of Leo X, and Julius II Adrian ſuffers 
his predeceſſors, inſtead of making the Princes ſub- himſelf to be 
ſervient to his deſigns, he was himſelf, without the enemie- 
knowing it, inſtrumental to thoſe of others. The France. 
Emperor let him know, that he heartily defired the Guicciard. 
truce in queſtion, but intimated the neceſſity of its 

being of ſome conſiderable length, that the parties 

might reap the intended advantage. He thereby 

laid an invincible obſtacle in the way, becauſe the 

King of France, being lately diſpoſſeſſed of the 

duchy of Milan, would never hearken to a long truce, 

which would afford his enemies time to ſecure their 

conqueſt, That Monarch's oppoſition gave the 

Emperor and King of England occaſion to ingage 

the Pope to proceed farther, by hinting to him, 

that, after the example of ſome of his predeceſſors, 

he ſhould exert his apoſtolic power, which no 

Chriſtian Prince ſhould preſume directly to oppoſe. 

Pleaſed with theſe hopes, Adrian publiſhed a bull, He injoins a 
dated the thirtieth of April, injoining, by virtue of three years 
that power commited to him by God, a three years truce among 


truce between all Chriſtian Princes, under pain of — ” 


excommunication and interdict againſt thoſe who Rym. Feed. 


ſhould refuſe to obſerve it. But the King of France, Vol. XIII. 
diſregarding ſuch a truce, continued his preparations p. 790. 
for the Milan expedition, and ordered his troops to NaN 1. 
march towards Italy. It was hereupon inſinuated N * 
to Adrian, that Francis alone, by his obſtinacy and jects it. 
diſobedience, prevented the Chriſtians from uniting 
their forces againſt the Infidels. By theſe ſecret The Pope 
practiſes, the good Pontif was gradually brought joins with the 
to conclude a league againſt France with the Em- Temes * 
peror, the King of England, Ferdinand archduke 
of Auſtria the Emperor's brother, the duke f 
Milan, the Genoueſes and the Florentines. This 
league was ſigned the third of Auguſt, a few 
** after the Venetians had deſerted France. 

taly, by this league, ſeemed effectually ſecured Francis is in- 
from all invaſions: and in reality Proſpero Colonna, duced by the 
who commanded in Milan, ſo little expected to ee yy 
be attacked, that he quite neglected taking the aol bs a 
meaſures neceſſary for defenſe of that duchy. Mean paſs intoltaly. 
while, Francis purſued his project, and the more, 
as he heard there were no preparations at Milan. 
The Emperor ſeemed wholly to neglect the defenſe - 
of that ſtate, on purpoſe to draw Francis into Italy, 
reckoning that his abſenſe would promote the duke 
of Bourbon's deſigns: nay, it is faid, that to induce 
Francis to abſent himſelf from his kingdom, Henry 
had cauſed him to be privately told, there was no 
danger from him that year in Picardy. . 

Affairs being in this ſituation, Francis departed He ſets out for 
for Lyons, in order to paſs into Italy. Mean Du Bell 
while, the Emperor was preparing forces in Nezerai. 
Spain to beſiege Fontarabia and Bayona: but this Project of che 
army was levied very deliberately, becauſe it was allies. 
not to act ' till Francis was ingaged in the Milan Herbert. 
war. On the other ſide, count de Bure, his 

eneral in Flanders, remained quiet, waiting to 
join the Engliſn, who, the better to deceive the 

King of France, were not to land at Calais before 
the cloſe of September. Finally, the Emperor 
ordered eight thouſand Landſquenets to march in 
{mall diviſions into Franche Comte, who were to 
Join the duke of Bourbon as ſoon as he was ready. 

On that Prince's revolt it was that the confederates 


grounded all their hopes, imagining that Francis 


| & 


(1) Reflecting on her looſe behavior. P; Daniel, Vol. VII. 


(2) The name of Bourbon is in blank, but is is certain the 


** 


Fol, 504. 
1 there underſtood is no other than the conſtable. Rapin. 


(3) The Emperor promiſed to appoint her his heir, in caſe he and his brother Ferdinand died without iſſue; and to give her a 
dower of two hundred thouſand crowns. © P. Daniel, Vol. VII. p. 508. | BR | 
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Book XV. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. _ 


being in Italy, France thus unexpectedly invaded in 
ſo many places at once, would make no great re- 
fiſtance : and theſe hopes ſeeemed to have the better 
foundation, as Francis not having the leaft intel- 
ligence of the duke of Bourbon's projects, had no 
troops at all in Burgundy, few in Guienne and 
Bearn, and Picardy in but a defenſcleſs condition. 

The conſtable © Mean while, the conſtable, to avoid being obliged 
ſeigns ſickneſs to attend Francis, pretended to be ſick at Moulins: 
at Moulins. but while that Monarch was on the road to Lyons, 
The King is two of the conſtable's domeſtics gave him infor- 
informed of mation that their maſter held private correſpon- 
the conſpiracy dence with the Emperor. Surpriſed at the news, 
He Soecs de he turned out of his way and went to Moulins, 
Moulin. where he told the duke, who ſtill feigned himſelf 
The conſtable indiſpoſed, what had been to him diſcovered. 


HENRY 
VIII. 
AN' 1323. 
. 


owns he was Bourbon frankly acknowledged, that the Em- 
ſoundedbythe peror had founded him by count de Rœux, but 
. affirmed that he had refuſed liſtening to his pro- 
P. Daniel. poſals: that he deſigned therewith to acquaint his 
Herbert. Majeſty, but being prevented by his illneſs from 
Stow. coming to court, he could not venture to truſt any 
Hall. with the ſecret. Whether Francis gave credit to 
| the conſtable's aſſertions, or thought he could not 
The King with ſafety arreſt him in his own territories, he was 


orders his 
haſtening to 
Lyons. 


contented with ordering him ſpeedily to follow him 
to Lyons. Bourbon did in reality ſet out as if he 
intended to follow the King, being carried in a litter, 
on pretenſe of his indiſpoſition, and traveling by 
He flies into Very eaſy journies: but on notice that two of his 
Germany. confidents were arreſted at court, he privately with- 
| drew from his attendants, and, taking with him 
only Pomperan, one of his ' gentlemen, he eſcaped 
* To Trent. through by-ways, and got Ate into Germany *. 


The King The conſtable's flight convincing Francis that 
ſtays inFrance ſome grand conſpiracy was hatching in France, to 
and ſends be executed during his abſenſe, he relinquiſhed his 
Bonnivet to deſign of going to Italy, and contented himſelf 
Italy : a 8 11 W 
3 with ſending his army (1) under command of admi- 
Mezerai, ral Bonnivet, who paſſed the Alps about the end | 
P. Daniel, of Auguſt or begining of September. Near the 


The war be- ſame time, Charles 
gun in four 


ſeveral places. 


Hall. 


tle Landſquenets arrived in Franche Comtẽ, and the 


junction with the Flemings: It will be abfolutely 


neceſſary, briefly to recount what paſſed during this 


campain in thoſe four different quarters. 
The caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a 


Campain in 


taught him, that enemies are not a be {i 
poſed to do what 1s moſt for their advahtage, he 


affembled his army in Spain, 


Engliſh landed at Calais, to act in Picardy in con- 


+ % v*. 
. ——— q A 3 


to deſend, againſt an army more than forty thouſind HE NR 
ſtrong, ſo ſpacious a city, which alfo was open in 


Os: VIII. 
experience had Ax“. 1523; 
ways to be ſup- _— 


everal places. However, as "Ong 


: 


never ceaſed repairing the places which moſt wanted 
it, deeming he could but withdraw at laſt in caſe 


the French were as expeditious as they ought to 


have been. Had Bonnivet marched directly to 
Milan, he would have found the gates open : but, 
after taking Novara and Vigerano, and paſſing the 
Teſin without oppoſition, he prepoſterouſly ima-' 
gined a few days more or leſs would not be of much 
conſequence : ſo, having loſt to no purpoſe four or 
five days, he gave the Emperor's general time to 
put Milan in a poſture of defenſe. At length, 
when too late, approaching the city, he found it, by 
the good management of Colonna, in a condition of 
bidding defiance to all inſults: whereupon he re- 
ſolved to incamp at Chiaravalla, in hopes of being 
able to cut off all acceſs of proviſions to Milan, 


and of having by that means the whole Imperial 


army at his mercy ; but, ſo ill did he take his 
meaſures that, after perſiſting in his deſigfi till the 
end of November, he was himſelf obliged to re- 


move from Milan for want of proviſions. All he 


did during that time was to relieve the caſtle of 
Cremona, reduced to the laſt extremities (2). 


Such was the ſucceſs of Bonnivet's campain; which 


might have been more glorious for him, and more 
advantageous for the King his Sovereign, had he 


taken juſter meaſures, and improved his ſuperiority; 


Colonna died ſoon after, and Lanoy, viceroy of 

Naples, ' ſucceeded him in his poſt of general. The 

ſeaſon Was ſo far advanced, that nothing remark- 

able paſſed in thoſe parts *till the year's end, when. 

Bourbon arrived and took command of the Imperial 

army, not without great diſguſt of. Lanoy, who 

unwillingly reſigned his Ti to a foreigner, | 
The confederates, as I hinted, were determined Campain in 

on not invading France till September, becauſe it Bearn. 

might be preſumed Francis would then be imployed 1 

in ſtaly. For this reaſon, it was the begining of ierten 

that month before the Emperor aſſembled his army i 

in Spain. Lautrec, who commanded in Guienne, 

hearing the Spaniards were drawing together, haſten- 

ed to the frontiers to provide for the defenſe of 

Bayona and Fontarabia, which were molt expoſed, 


Italy. gariſon, ſurrendered the fourteenth of April. So | Frauget, a commander of good note, was gover- 
Fleer. the French had no place of importance in the | nor of Fontarabia, having been left there the laſt 

Milaneſe, except the caſtle of Cremona, which alſo | year by marſhal de Chabanes. Lautrec, relying 
Herbert. 7 5 a ' \ 5 


was ſo cloſely blocked up that there was no like- 
lihood of its holding out much lng On the 

other hand, as France could expect no -farther. 
aſſiſtance from the Venetians, and as all the reſt of 
Italy was joined in a league againſt her, Proſpero 
Colonna who commanded” in Milan, doubted not 
of Francis's deſiſting from his deſign of carrying 

3 war into the Milaneſe. For that reaſon, he had neg- 
1 lected repairing the fortifications of the capital city; 


on Frauget's bravery and experience, left him in the 
ſame poſt, after having te-inforced the gariſon, and 
laid in ſome ammunition 3 after which he queſtioned. 
not the place would be. able to maintain à long 
ſiege : theſe precautions being taken, with regard 
to Fontarabia, he repaired to Bayona. He was 
.no ſooner arrived, than the Spaniſh army appeared 
before the walls, ſupported by a fleet; which threw 
the inhabitants into great conſternation, the town 
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2 which were in a very indifferent condition, the bali weak towards the ſea: but Lautrec ſo manag- 

1 ramparts being fallen down in ſeveral places. How- ed that the Spaniards were diſappointed, tho" they 

1 ever, on intelligence that admiral Bonnivet was, on | had expected to carry the place without oppoſition. 6 

"I the .point of paſſing the Alps, he drew together all ;Perceiving therefore that. the ſiege would imploy TheSpaniards 
| 1 his forces to try to defend the paſſage of the Teſin: 'them too long, they ſuddenly raiſed it, and inveſted —_ Fon 

"2 but he came tooflate 3 the French made ſuch ſpeed, | Fontarabia, which in a few days was bately 1 

3 | that he was conſtrained, in the utmoſt diſorder, to | rendered by Frauget. He was like to have loſt ' ; 

Y haſten away to Milan: nay, he had even determin- | his head for a fault of that conſequence : but tho? he | 1 
4 cd on abandoning that capital, had not the enemy, eh his life, he ſaved not his honor, being 

* by a maſt unaccountable negligence, afforded him | ſhamefully degraded. 


ſome days time to repair the works; He had only 
fifteen thouſand men, with which he could not expect 


: ; i 


The Emperor was not fo ſucceſsful in Burgundy Campain in 
| and Champagne. Lamothe des Noyers, one of Champagne. 


Du Bellay. 


* 
. #. «4 4 c, 
F 2 Sn d4.4 45k A 
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(1) Conſiſting of thirty: three thouſand men. Guicciard, I. 15. . TU AR 
(z), And which Janot d'Herbouville, the governor, had kept for the French near two vears together, aſter taking the town. 
P. Daniel, p. 516. | 04 bs | | 
| 15 


15 


Ver. II, Bourbon's 


74 


Py F was ** 
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urbon's principal officers, was gone ſome time conſent to the truce : mean while, without Adrian's HE N RV 
| Vin * rg be 5 5 15 to ode to Burgundy | having thereof any Knowledge, the Emperor and VIII. 
| Ax' 1523. count de Furſtemberg who, with ſeven or eight | Henry had combined to invade France, and di- Ax' 1523. 
ll Ly thouſand Landfquenets, was there to join the con- vide it between them. Probably, had he ſurvived Wm 
jt | ſtable. Tho” this project ſeemed to be fruſtrated | the end of this year, he would have ſeen taat their 
Wh by Bourbon's flight, De Furitemberg however en- deſigns correſponded not with his; but he died 
bl tered Champagne with his army. He immediately | about fix weeks after ſigning the league againſt 
I? reduced Colffy and Monteclair, ſmall places which France. He was a good man, of a character very His cha. 
i made no great reſiſtance : but the duke of Guile, | different from thoſe of his predeceſſors. Inſtead of rafter. 
\ who commanded in that province, knowing that thinking to inlarge the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate by unjuſt _ 
1 De Furſtemberg had no cavalry, aſſembled all the | confiſcations, he had given the duke of Urbino the "or" 
' nobility of thoſe quarters, and, forming ſome ſqua- | inveſtiture of his duchy. He had done the like by 
10 drons, warmly purſued the Germans. De Fur- | the duke of Ferrara, knowing that the former Popes 
[i ſtemberg, finding himſelf not very ſtrong, and in | had quarreled with thoſe Princes purely to gratity 
| the heart of an enemy's country, and withal not | their deſire of inriching their own relations. He 
Ft having any cavalry to oppoſe Guile's, determined | would have even reſtored Modena and Reggio to 
Ii Furſtemberg on retiring to Lorrain. He could not however | the duke of Ferrara, had he not been prevented by 
i defeated by make his retreat without receiving a terrible check | the clamors of his council, who could not compre- 
ö the duke of gear Neufchitel, where the duke of Guiſe defeated | hend that juſtice ought to be the foundation of po- 
| — the heſt part of his troops. licy. He thought likewiſe of reforming the Ro- 
If Campain in While the war was proſecuted in Italy, Bearn | man court, but death ſuffered him not to execute 
ik Picardy, and Champagne, Henry imbarked his army under | that worthy deſign. Such a procedure, fo very re- 
where the conduct of the duke of Suffolk (1) who, landing | mote from that of thoſe who immediately preced- 
Imperialitt at Calais, joined count de Bure, the twentieth of | ed him in the Potificate, who had inured their 
pow bp. 3 September. Theſe two bodies compoſed an army of | courtiers and people of Italy to ſee Popes purſuing 
a. between twenty-five and thirty thouſand foot, and a- the looſe maxims of temporal Princes, occaſioned 
Du Bellay. bout fix thouſand horſe. The duke de la Trimouille, | its being ſaid of him; “ That he was indeed a 
P. Daniel. who commanded in that country, was ſo inferior in | ©* very honeſt man, and a good Chriſtian, but a 
_—_ _ number of troops, that he durſt not keep the field: | very indifferent Pope.” Accordingly the Ita- Gi icciard. 
Sung" all he could do, was to throw ſuccors into the pla- lian writers ſpeak of Adrian VI in terms not im- 
ces moſt expoſed, and ſpeedily inform the King of | porting for him any extraordinary eſteem. | 
what paſſed in thoſe parts. Francis I, being then | The begining of this year, cardinal Julio di Julio di Me- 
at Lyons, was extremely imbaraſſed to withſtand | Medicis who, on Leo X's deceaſe, had retired to dicis prime 
ſo many unexpected invaſions. It is reported that, | Florence, returned to Rome, where he had a good 1 N Vi 
deceived by talſe advices from England, he had | reception. In a ſhort time, he ſo far ingratiated ; 
been in hopes Picardy for this year would be un- himſelf with Pope Adrian, that he ſupplanted. the 
moleſted, and yet he ſaw it was there his enemies | cardinal of Volterra, his ſaid Sanctity's prime mi- 
intended to make their greateſt effort. In this per- niſter, and got him ſhut up in caſtle St. An- 
plexity, he inſtantly diſpatched the duke of Ven- | gelo. From thence forward he had the ſole ma- 
doſme, with all the troops he could aſſemble, both | nagement of the Pontit's affairs, gaining more and 
to defend Picardy and quiet Paris, which he doubt- | more his eſteem by acting the devout, and expreſ- 
Hall ed not was in no ſmall alarm. Indeed, the duke | ſing a great zeal to unite all Chriſtian Princes againſt 
| of Suffolk and count de Bure, paſſing by Terou- | the Turk. By this artifice he led him topubliſh the 
enne, Heſdin and Dourlens, had taken Roye and | bull for a triennial truce, and at length to ſign the 
Montidier, and were advanced as far as Corbie : but | league againſt France. A miniſter of this ſtamp was 
the news of Vendoſme's march, rendering them | doubtleſs too politic for ſuch a Pope. Adrian VI 
more circumſpect, they thought proper to proceed | died the fourteenth of September, juſt as the allies 
no farther, and the rather becauſe the weather be- | began to put themſelves in motion. Had he ſur- 
gan to be very incommodious, and they were appre- | vived, he would undoubtedly have been convinced, 
henſive of being ſhut in between Vendoſme and La | that nothing could poſſibly be leſs proper to pro- 
Trimouille ; which conſiderations induced them to | cure that union he ſo ardently defired among the 
think of retreating. In their return, they became | Chriſtian Princes, than that league wherein he had 
maſters of Buchain, whoſe governor brought them. | ſo inconſiderately ingaged. | 
the keys, tho' they had no thoughts of attacking | Cardinal Wolſey, having advice of Pope Adrian's Wolſey's freſh 
the place. Then leaving a gariſon of Engliſh in | death, ſent notice thereof to his royal maſter, re- forts to ob- 
Buchain, they retired into Artois : but the French queſting his aſſiſtance and protection (2). Next bain the Pa- 
preſently after recovered that town. Thus the pro- day he again wrote, intreating his recommenda- Hesten. 
preſs of the confederate army was not ſo great as | tion to the Emperor, by a letter under his Burnet. 
francis had at firſt cauſe to apprehend. Indeed, | own hand. He flattered himſelf that Charles would Fiddes. 
had the army taken the field ſooner, he would have | have a grateful ſenſe of his late ſervice, in cauſing 
been greatly imbaraſſed : but, as I obſerved, the | the King his maſter to declare againſt France, and 
| hopes Charles and the King of England had con- would now at leaſt keep his word with him, ſince 
| ceived of Bourbon's ſchemes, was the reaſon why | he had no preceptor to be elected, as in the former 
: they opened not the campain in any place *till to- | conelave : but, if the Italian hiſtorians are to be 
wards the cloſe of September. | credited, Charles little thought of procuring him 
n When Adrian VI acceded to the league, he had | the Papacy, and much leſs the conclave, who met 
Adrian VI. no deſign to ruin France, in order to force Francis | preſently after Adrian's deceaſe. - Of the thirty- Recital of 
Guicciard., tO a war againſt the Turks, but he had been told, | nine cardinals there aſſembled, Julio di Medicis what paſſed 
it would be a certain means to oblige that Prince to | had fifteen or ſixteen at his devotion, beſide three in the con- 


clave. 
(1) Charles Brandon. He was attended by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, whoſe names ſee in' Hall, fol. 11 3. The vanguard Guicciard, 
was commanded by lord Sandes; the right wing by fir William Kingſton ; the left by fir Edward Digby ; the rear by fir 
Richard Wingfeld ; and fir Edward Guilford was captain of the horſe. This army conſiſted of fix hundred demi-lances, two 
hundred mounted archers, three thouſand archers on foot, five thouſand bill-men, two thouſand fix hundred pioneers and la- 
borers: to whom were added ſeventeen hundred men out of the fortreſſes of Guiſnes and Calais: ſo that his whole army was 
thirteen thouſand one hundred ſtrong. Hall, fol. 114. 
(2) In his letter, which is dated September zo, he proteſts, “ That he thought himſelf unfit for the Papal dignity, and that he 


« deſired much rather to end his days with the King.” Which was ſtr diſlembling. B NN 
Collect. Fiddes Collect. p. 80. F 8 ich was e Ane, Sen me N % III. p 195 90 
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Henry who had promiſed rot to be againſt him if he was 


VIII. 


Ax' 1523. 
— md 


like to ſucceed in the conclave ; 
ſeven or eight to gain, in order to have two thirds 
of the voices : but this was no eaſy matter: Car- 
dinal Colonna, his competitor, was at the head of a 
much more numerous party, who would have infal- 


libly carried it, if the cardinals of that faction could 


have as readily united in chuſing a Pope, as in pre- 


| May =} election of Julio: this made the con- 


Wolſey con. 
ceals his diſ- 
guſt. 


Fiddes Coll. 
p. 82. 


clave 


old fifty days. As for Wolſcy, if he had 
any cardinals for him, they could not be many, 
fince he had againſt him the French party, and the 
Emperor's adherents were the fame with thoſe of 
Julio di Medicis. In ſhort, Colonna's faction not 
agreeing on the choice of a Pontif, becauſe their 
chief would have one elected diſagreeable to his 
friends, his indignation at their obitinacy induced 
him to be reconciled with cardinal di Medicis. 
Guicciardini ſays, Julio gave him a promiſe, under 
his hand, to make him his vice-chancellor, and 
preſent him with his palace, one of the moſt mag- 
nificent in Rome. Howſoever this was, Colonna 
iving him ſeven or eight votes which were at his 
difpolel there was no farther obſtacle to his electi- 
on. It being reported in the conclave, that cardi- 
nal di Medicis would be elected the next ſcrutiny, 
moſt of the cardinals ſtayed not 'till day appeared, 
but went and made their court to the perſon who 
was ſoon to be their maſter. . Their example drew 
in. the reſt who, finding it not in their power to 
hinder the election, were willing alſo to ſhew they 
freely concurred : ſo, that very night, between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth of November, all the 
cardinals went and paid obeiſance to the new Pope, 
and next morning his election was confirmed by a 
folemn ſcrutiny, wherein he had all the voices. 
Thus it is that the Holy Ghoſt influenced the car- 
dinals in the choice of a Pontif, who, contrary to 
their intention, was to be the cauſe of the Roman 
church's receiving the dezpeſt wound ſhe had ever 
met with. The new Pope aſſumed the name of 
Clement VII, on account of St. Clement's day, 
which was to be very ſhortly ſolemniſed. He was 
natural ſon of Juliano di Medicis, Leo X's uncle: 
but this defect in birth, tho? contrary to the ca- 
nons, was not conſidered. Leo X, who made him 
cardinal in the begining of his Pontificate, took 
care to have it legally atteſted, that Juliano pro- 
,miſed his mother marriage; ſo, taking for grant- 
ed that a bare promiſe was equivalent to real ma- 
trimony, he declared Julio legitimate, Alexan- 
der VI took the ſame courſe, when he made Cæſar 
Borgia his baſtard ſon cardinal : he produced wit- 
neſſes who depoſed, that Cæſar was born of a 
married woman; whence it was infered the child 
was to be deemed the huſband's ſon. In this man- 
ner did the vicars of Jeſus Chriſt abuſe laws di- 
vine and human to gratify their paſſions, 
The news of Clement's election was a great mor- 
tification to Wolſey, who, ſince the promotion of 


Adrian VI, had expected to be Pope on the firſt 


vacancy. He mult have been extremely incenſed 
with the Emperor, who had twice deceived him; 
wherefore it may be affirmed that, conſidering his 
vindictive temper, he reſolved from that moment 
to be revenged : but as he could not execute this 
reſolution without his maſter's aſſiſtance, he was to 
take care that he ated not from a motive of re- 
venge; otherwiſe he would have run the hazard of 
being diſappointed. He concealed therefore, under 
the maſk of a feigned moderation, the reſentment 
he harbored in his breaſt, and contented himſelf 
with telling the King, that ſeveral had voted for 
him in the conclave, but his abſenſe had turned to 


— 


ſo that he had only 


—— —— 


75 
his prejudice, and the ſituation of the affairs of Italy HHN RV 
cauſed the cardinals to chuſ: Julio di Medicis. VIII. 
A few days after, the King's embaſſador at Rome Ax' 1523. 
had orders to notify to the new Pope the King's - 
and Wolſey's joy at his promotion. At the ſame Ibid. p. 95. 
, ; . © 1 le demand; 
time, Wolſey deſired the continuance of his legate- ,, contint 
ſhip; affirming, that, by reaſon of the King's pre- ance of his 
rogative, it was not worth to him a thouſand ducats legateſpip. 
annually; Clement VII was abſolutely in the Em- Ierbert. 
peror's intereſt, and knowing of what conſequence 
the King of England's aid was at the preſent 
juncture of affairs in Europe, gladly imbraced this 
opportunity to gratify cardinal Wolſey, and make 
him his friend, by whoſe means he might gain the 
favor of his royal miſter : in this diſpoſition he 
granted the cardinal more than he deſired. By a Ciement 
bull of the ninth of January 1524, he gave him grants it for 
the legatine power for life. This is the firſt, and Lee. 


perhaps the only inſtance of a perpetual legate- 3 
ſhip. Vol. XIV. 


Wolſey was now raiſed to the higheſt point of p. 18. 
grandure a ſubject can aſpire to. He was arch- Wolſey's 
biſhop of York, biſhop of Durham, abbot of St. ch mage 
Albans, cardinal, legate a latere for life, lord chan- 
cellor of England, prime miniſter and favorite, ca- 
reſſed by the Emperor, reſpected by the Pope, re- 
garded by all the Princes of Europe, with almoſt 
abſolute power in England, where nothing material 
was tranſacted, either in ſpirituals or temporals, but 
by his ſole direction. It is eaſy to comprehend 
ſo many advantages were but too capable of render- 
ing him proud and inſolent. He looked on the 
King's ſubjects as ſlaves, and, unfortunately for 
them, gradually inſpired his Sovereign with the 
ſame principles, and infinuated to him, that he 
ought to conſider parliaments only as inſtruments to 
execute his will. Theſe inſinuations were but too 
effectual, as will appear in the ſequel. In order to ren- He cauſes the, 
der him independent of the parliament, he perſuaded ſubſidy pay- 
Henry to exact from his ſubjects (1) at once, the able in ag | 
ſubſidy given by parliament, and payable in four . 
years. Every one aſcribed to the cardinal this ille- Herbert. 
gal procedure, which eſtabliſhed a very dangerous Hall. 
precedent : but he little regarded popular complaints, Stow. 
ſince he was ſecure of the King's countenance, and 
the protection of the Roman court, 

He alſo, this very year, undertook a thing he He forms the 
would never have ventured on, had he not been projed of 
fully ſatisfied that the Pope could not be without founding two 
King Henry's aſſiſtance : and that was, to cauſe ſe- N 
veral religious houſes to be ſuppreſſed, to appropriate ax | 


g l ow. 
the revenues to two colleges, which he intended to Fiddes. 


found at Oxford and Ipſwich. ' Had the Pope 


o 
- 


| reaped any advantage, 'his conſent would not have 


been very ſtrange : but that he ſhould agree to the 
ſuppreſſion of ſeveral monaſteries, to gratify a pri- 
vate man, is what could ſcarcely be expected, and 
perhaps had never happened; and conſequently the 
Pontit would never have concurred, had not fatil- 
tying the paſſion of this ambitious miniſter been ab- 
olutcly neceſſary to his deſigns. The cardinal's 
project was to found a magnificent college, at Ox- 
tord, by the name of Cardinal. college, which was 
to conſiſt of one hundred eighty-ſix perſons, with 
falaries. The other college was to be founded at 
Ipſwich, the place of his birth, but only for Gram- 
mar, and to qualify young ſtudeats for his college 
at Oxford: but as theſe projects were not accom- 
pliſhed this year, I ſhall ſpeak of them on another 
occaſion, and cloſe the year 1523 with a brief ac- 
count of what paſſed in Scotland, where affairs were 
no more undiſturbed than elſewhere. 
Henry, being ingaged in a war with France, 
Juftly dreaded the diverſion the Seots might make 


(1) From all perſons worth forty pounds. Hall. Herbert, p. 60, | | | | 
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Ave 1523. ſeſs himſelf of that kingdom, after the example of 


Henry forms 
detigns de- 
ſtructive to 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 

He foments 


their diviſions; 


and would 
remove the 
dulce of 


Albany; 


on the frontiers. On the other hand, the King of | 


Scotland's minority frequently tempted him to poſ- 


Edward III his predeceſſor, who diſpoſſeſſed the 
King his nephew at a like juncture. The factions 
in Scotland increaſing his hopes, he never ccaſed to 
foment them by means of his adherents, who were 
very numerous; bechuſe he had wherewithal to give 
penſions. He uſed for pretext, his being by nature 
obliged to be mindful of what concerned the King 
his nephew, who was not of age to diſtinguiſh what 
was advantageous from what was prejudicial. 
Wherctore, as a moſt affectionate uncle, he did his 
indeavor to remove the duke of Albany, under 


color of the 'Scotiſh crown's manifeſt danger of 


being ſeized by that Prince. He knew he ſhould | 


never accompliſh his deſigns ſo long as Scotland 


was guarded by ſuch an Argus. The Queen his 
filter had made him very uncaſy in joining with the 


regent, becauſe he was thereby deprived of all 


pretext of alledging the King to be in danger: nor 
indeed was it likely, as the Scotiſh parliament 
wilely intimated in their anſwer, that the Queen 
ſhould join with the regent to deſtroy the King her 
ſon, Henry however, to give ſome color to this 


accuſation, was pleaſed to ſuppoſe that the Queen his 


fitter deſigned to marry the duke of Albany: but 


and make his at length finding this ſuppoſition not to have the 


ſliter regent, 


He. invades . 


Scotland ; 
. 
Buchanan. 
Herbert. 

Pol. Mr 1 
Hollingſh. 


expected effect, he had recourſe to another expedient, 


which was to gain his faſter, by. promiſing to pro- 


cure her the'regency. That done, he preſſed yet 
more . earneſtly the parliament of Scotland to re- 


move the duke of: Albany, and confer the regency 


on the Queen: but, to render his inſtances more 


effectual, he reſolved to imploy his beſt indeavors 
to prevent the duke's return to Scotland. To that 


end, he ſent; Out a fleet to intercept him in his 


-paſlage (1). At. the ſamentime he ordered the 
carl of Surrey to march into Scotland (2), to ſhew 


the Scots what they were to expect in caſe they did 


not give him. peedy ſatisfaction. The Scots, being 
without a leader, and unprepared againſt this in- 
vaſion, ſuſtained great damages during the cam- 


pain. The earl of Surrey took -Jedworth, and 


carried fire and ſword into the country, without 
meeting any oppoſition. Mean while, Hentry's 


adherents ceaſed not to cry, that a peace mult be 


made with England, ſince: it was the ſole imeans: 
could fave Scotland from utter deſtruction. Efenry 


and offers his ſupported them, by offering to the King his ne- 


daughter, in 


© ſword a country whoſe friendſhip was courted, H E N RN 
«© was a ſtrange way of ſeeking alliances and pro- VIII. 

„ poling marriages.” Theſe reaſons failed not Ay" 1523. 
being replied to by the adverſe party; but it al x 
tended only ſo to augment diſorder and confuſion 

among the Scots, that it was quite impracticable to 

bring them to any reſolution. However Henry, The Englith 
who only deſigned to terrify the Scots, by making army retire. 
them feel the force of his arms, ordered the earl of Buchanan. 
Surrey to quit their country and return to England : 

but he had ſcarce ſent his men into winter quarters, 

when the Scots made inroads on the Engliſh borders, 

which obliged him to march a ſecond time into 

Scotland, where he made himſelf maſter of Jed- 
burrough. os 8 

Mean time, the duke of Albany, underſtanding The duke of 

hat paſſed in Scotland, ardently longed to be there, Albany de- 
by his preſenſe to appeaſe the troubles caufed by ii the R 
. the King of England's partiſans, and to 1 the Engliſh 
the French. faction, which was in danger of being and goes to 
.cruſhed by the adverſe party. Francis I, had granted Scotland. 
him a ſuccor of three thouſand foot and two hundred Buchanan. 
men at arms, to inable him to make a diverſion V 

upon Henry from that quarter: but there was no 

poſſibility of tranſporting theſe troops into Scotland, 
| while the Engliſh fleet kept the ſea to interrupt 
their paſſage. He muſt therefore have recontſe to 
ſtratagem. For that purpoſe, he feigued to deſiſt 
from his deſign of paſſing over to Scotland, and 

ſent his troops into quarters remote from the coaſt, 

with orders to be in a readineſs on the ſhorteſt warning. 

The tranſport-veſlels were alſo ſent away to certain 

ports, whence they were ordered to fail to the ap- 


pointed rendezvous the moment they heard from 

the duke: This politic procedure deceived the 

Engliſh admiral, who being, by his ſpies informed, 

that the duke of Albany was returned to court; and 

had diſmiſſed his troops and ſhipping, concluded 

there was nothing more to apprehend this year, and ſo p 
returned with the fleet into England. Of this he 

had no ſooner got notice, but he re-afſembled his 

forces and tranfports, and imbarking, about the 

middle of September, arrived in Scotland the 
twenty-fourth, the fame day the earl of Surrey 

entered Jedburrough. rebate; £4 1 

The regent's arrival revived the ſpirits of the He marches 
whole French party, who began to be greatly dif- * 2 
mayed, and dreiy from the King of England ſeveral Buchanan 
perſons who had only favored him thro? tear. Some pol. Virg. 
time after, the regent ſummoned the nobility to Hall. 
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marriage to 
che King his 
nephew. 
Buchanan. 


Herbert. 


Oppoſition of 


the contrary 
arty. 


ol. Virg. 


Phew his, only daughter Mary in marriage, and Edinburg, and ihdeavored to convince them, that 


magnitying the adyantages the Scots would receive | the kingdom would be-in great danger, except the 
from this alliance: but withal:he: required of them, 
that they ſhould break all' their ingagements with ouſly oppòôſed: but his eloquence 
France. It was hawever very unlikely, he ſnould 
Li y think of giving his daughter to the Scotiſn 


to diſingage Scotland from France, only the 
more eaſily to ruin the kingdom, and that to tion refuſed to follow him, maintaining, it was ma- 
« make alliance with. England by abandoning niteſtly againſt the intereſt of Scotland to provoke 
% France was the ready Way to become ſlaves to the Englith; and therefore it was ſufficient to remain 
« the Engliſh; That this Was not the firſt time on che defenſtve: adding, that if the defign was to 
«« the Kings of England, by ſuch marriages, had] ſerve France; it could not be done better than by 
c attempted to poſſeſs themſelves of Scotland, and keeping an army on the” frontiers, Which would 
« the worſt was to be teared from neighbors who! oblige the Englich to have the like in thoſe parts: 
had ever aſpired to the dominion ot::all Great- but, in the pretent circumſtances of Scotland, it was 
„Britain. Finally, that deſtroying with fire and too much to hazard a battle, the loſs whereof wont 
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(1) Sir William Fitz-Williams, with thirty: ſix great ſhips:cruiſed/ on the coaſts: of France; and Anthony Pointz with 4 good 
fleet guarded the weſtern ſeas. As Fitz-Williams was cruiſing about, he diſcovered twelve French thips, in which the arc a biſllop 
of Glaſgow.and other perſons o 
hips, two of them were loſt near Diepe and Boulogne. Herbert, p. 56 | 

(2) With ſix thouſand men. COT 28 5b THE TIONS | 


£4 | prove 


- . 


King of England's deſigns were gong and vigor- 
nce ſufficed not to 
create a change of opinion in thoſe who prefered” 
Henry's penfions to all the arguments could be al. 
ing, ſince ſhe was affianced to the Emperor, and] ledged. However he got together a body of forces, 
he himſelf in: ſtrict union with that Monarch: Be- and advanced towards the borders, where he ar- 
ſide, ſuch a marriage would have been of no ad- rived the twenty-ſecond of October: but when he They refuſe = 
vantage to himſelf ox the nation. To this the op- would have purſued his march into England, he met to follow bim 
polite party-xeplied, The King of England fought with the ſame obſtacles which made him ftop ſhort into England. 
the preceding year, viz. the officers of Henry's fac- 


quality were, whom the thukeof Albany had font before into Scotland, Giving chaſe to thete = 
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Henry 
VIII. 


An? 1523. 


Hall. 
Lollingſh. 
he earl of 
Surrey ap- 
proaches. 


The regent 
xetires. 


Progreſs of 
the retorma- 
ton. 
Sleidan. 


prove the ruin of the kingdom: In ſhort, the re- 


nt; perceiving it was in vain to attempt per ſuad- 
a . to follow him, ordered Werk caltle to be 
affauſted by the French troops; but they were Vi. 
gorouſly repulſed, Mean while, on notice of the 
carl of Surrey's approach at the head of a numerous 
army; he jadged it not proper to expect him, but 
choſe to retire; In reality, it would have heen too 
hazardous to give battle with an army wherein the 
Engliſh had ſo many favorers. The ſeaſon being 
no longer proper for one or other to keep the field, 
the earl of Surrey, content with having put a ſtop 
to the Scots progreſs, diſmiſſed his troops into win- 
ter quarters, and tlie regent followed his example. 
While the flames of war were kindled in almoſt all 
parts of Europe; the reformation gained ground 
very conſiderably in Germany, and began even to 
ſpread in Swiſſerland, France, and England. In 
the begining of this year, the canton of Zurich, 
moved by the preaching of Zuinglius; renounced 
diverfe articles of religion they had hitherto pro- 
tefſed, tho? Zuinglius and Luther differed about the 
Euchariſt (1). Many likewiſe in France and Eug- 
land began to diſlike a religion ſeemingly founded 
more on the Pope than on Jeſus Chriſt. Adrian VI, 
hearing of rhe daily progreſs of Luther's doctrine in 
Germany, diſpatched a nuncio to the diet of Nu- 
remburg, to exhort the German Princes to deſtroy 
Luther and his followers. He confeſſed, however; 
in a letter to them on the ſame ſubject, that many 
abuſes and diforders were introduced into the church, 
throwing the blame on thoſe who had governed it 
efore him: but, to reform all at once, he ſaid; 
would be the way to ſpoil all; and therctore it was 
neceſſary to proceed in this reformation by degrees. 


Luther having got a copy of this letter, publiſhed 


it in the German tongue, with annotations of his 
own; wherein, among other things, he ſaid, . That 


the DEGREES his Sanctity ſpoke of were fo large, 


Luther an- 
ſwers the K. 


of England's 
book. 


Sleidan. 


An? 1524. 


Affairs of 


Italy. 
Guicciard. 


Capella. 
P. Daniel: 


« that there was a hundred years interval between 
* each of them.” On the other hand; the diet, 
taking advantage of Adrian's frank confeſſion, de- 
manded a free council in Germany, where every 
one ſhould be obliged upon oath to utter his real 


ſentiments, and that thoſe numberleſs abuſes, under 
which Germany had ſo long groaned, ſhould be : 


reformed. | WE | 3 | 
Mean while, Luther {till continued to write in 


defenſe of his doctrine. Among other things, he 


publiſhed a reply to the King of England's book, 
wherein he uſed very little ceremony. This proce- 
dure of his induced Henry to complain of him to 


the Princes of the houſe of Saxony: and, at the 


ſame time, he exhorted them to hinder the publi- 
cation of Luther's German Bible, leſt the tranſla- 
tion ſhould contain what might prejudice the truth : 
but his letter had no great effect. 

The progreſs of the reformation was not yet con- 
ſiderable enough to be much regarded by the chief 
Sovereigns of Europe, whoſe thoughts were wholly 
intent on war. Clement VII refuſed to renew the 
league, tho' himſelf had ingaged his predeceſſor in 
it, and declared he would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality. 
This declaration at firſt greatly perplexed Bourbon, 
fince, as the Emperor had not provided for the 
12 of his troops, it was not poſſible for the 

u 


e to ſatisfy them, the Pope and Florentines 


having diſcontinued their uſual ſubſidies. He how- 
ever found means to draw ſome money from the in- 
habitants of Milan, and at length prevailed on Pope 


of ENGLAND. 7 


Clement to ſupply twenty thouſand ducats, and Henry 
oblige the Florentines to furniſn him with fifty thou- VIII. 
ſand, on condition of - ſecreſy., „ 
Some time after, the duke of Bourbon receiving 
a ſupply of ſix thouſand Landſquenets, and the Ve- 
netian army, under the duke of Urbino's conduct 
Joining him, he took __— thirty-five thouſand 
ſtrong, Mean while, Bonnivet was greatly im- 
baraſſed. He had ſcarce twenty thouſand men, 
having loſt the reſt of his army, by death or deſer- 
tion, during the laſt campain: yet what was till 
worſe on his ſide, he had no money td pay his 
troops; but that was a defect equally common to 
both parties: It is true, he expected ten thouſand 
Swiſſers, and five thouſand Griſons, but foreſaw 
they would be of little ſervice, becauſe he had not 
where withal to content them at their arrival: and this 
made him reſolve to go in queſt of the Imperialiſts 
and give them battle; but, as they were informed 
of his condition, they determined, tho? ſuperior in 
number; to avoid it, in expectation of diſperſing 
his army without ingaging : and, in effect, the five 
thouſand Griſons, who were coming to join the ad- 
miral, and were advanced as far as Bergamo, not 
receiving the payment promiſed, inſtantly returned. 
As for the ten thouſand Swiſſers, they arrived in- 
deed at Jurea, and even advanced to the banks of 
the Sleſia; but it was not poſſible to prevail on them 
to purſue their march, for want of money to anſwer 
their expectations. Mean while, the Imperialiſts 
poſſeſſe.! themſelves ot ſeveral ſmall towns, which 
very much annoyed the French camp, and at laſt 
obliged the admiral to retire to Novara: and while 
this paſſed; the caſtle of Cremona, thitherto held 
by the French, ſurrendered to the Imperialiſte. 
© Bonniver, finding the Griſons were returned; that The Prench 
the Swiſſers would not ſtir without being ſecure of repaſs the 
their pay, and that his men deſerted in great numbers, Alps. 


— 


reſolved at length on repalling the Alps. No ſooner 1 

had the duke of Bourbon notice of his march, but TT 

he purſued him cxpeditiouſly, to. attempt forcing 

him to a battle: there were, even between the two 

armies, ſeveral ſharp ſkirmiſhes, ' in one of which 

fell that gallant officer captain Bayard z but not- 

withſtanding the pur ſuers vigorous efforts, Bonnivet 

; retreated in good order. When the French had res The Frencit 
paſſed the mountains, the places they ſtill held in loſe the Mi- 

the Milaneſe ſurrendered, by capitulation, to the laneſe. 

Imperialiſts. F 

| The French were no ſooner out of Italy, but the The Empe- 

Emperor and King of England began to project peror's and 

how they ſhould invade Francis in his own king- Henry's de- 

dom. They had expected great matters from the $875 upon 

duke of Bourbon's revolt, but hitherto it was not Guicciard 

poſſible to make any uſe of it, becauſe their ſcheme Du Bellai: 

had too ſoon taken vent. The affairs of Italy hay- Merzerai. 

ing proſpered beyond expectation, they reſolved to Herbert. 
make ule of the duke of Bourbon to carry war into 

France; concluding that, if he could gain any con- 

ſiderable advantage, he would excite a rebellion in 

ſome part of the kingdom. The duke himſelf fed 

them with theſe hopes, becauſe that was what alone 

made him conſiderable; He would gladly have 

acted in ſome quarter not too remote from his own 

eſtates, whence he expected great jupplics : but it Ihe guts of 
was judged properer that he ſhould enter Provence Pourbon Pre 
with an army, by reaſon he could eaſily be afliited pares to entef 
by the Spaniſh flect; which lay at Genoua; where- Provence. 
as, by ingaging 1n any of the inland provinces the 

fleet would be of no ſervice: This reſolution taken, 


ME — 


(1) Their differences about Conſubſtantiation mich hindered the progteſs of the reformation. And not being able to be com 
poſed, Zuinglius's party were called Sacramentarians, and. Luther's, Ubiquitarians. Calvin ſucceeded Zuinglius, who by his 
doctrines of predeſtination, &c. fo widened the breach between the Lutherans and Calviniſts, that they became irr-conci/able ; 
inſomuch that the Lutherans at Leipſick, where they are very rigid, have ſet up. in their great church, the picture of Ignatius 
Loyala, Calvin and the Devil in one frame, with this inſcription, 4 The three great cacmies of Chriſt and the Chriſtian 


religion. | 


Vol. II; 


U Henry 


relief ; 
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Hr xa Henry readily promiſed to find the duke a hundred | 


VIII. (1) thouſand crowns monthly, on condition that, 
Ax' 1524. after the firſt month, he ſhould be free to diſcon- 
- time the payment, F he himſelf acted in 
Henry in- Picardy, at the head of a royal army, from the 
. me firſt of July, to the end of December. 

— WWW Emperor had put Bourbon in hopes of 
Rym. Feed. lending him his whole army in Italy for the Pro- 
Vol. XIII. vence expedition, he could not however diſpenſe 
p. 794, 795- with leaving a good part at Milan, and other places 
Guicciard. of that duchy, under command of Lanoy, viceroy 
of Naples. On the other hand, the Venetians 
withdrew their troops, as having, by their private 
treaty, ingaged only to defend the Milaneſe. For 
theſe reaſons, June the twenty- fourth, the duke of 
Bourbon en- Bourbon began his march much weaker than he ex- 
ters Provence pected (2), and entered Provence the ſecond of 


Mezerai. 


N July. He preſently became maſter of Aix and 

P. Daniel. ſome other N and finally ſat down before Mar- 

Pol. Virg. ſeilles, the reduction whereof was the chief end of 
his expedition; but, a few days before, Renzo di 
Ceri, a noted Italian captain in the French ſervice, 
had entered with a ſtrong gariſon. This gave 
Bourbon to underſtand, that he ſhould meet with 
more reſiſtance than he had imagined 3 nevertheleſs 
he opened the ſiege. 

Foancis 1 N pour while, Francis I, having intelligence of 


Bourbon's march, ordered his forces to be got to- 
gether, and ſome troops ſent to Avignon, for fear 
of its being ſcized by the enemy. There he had 
determined to aſſemble his army, and repaired thi- 
ther to command in perſon. It is needleſs to expa- 
tiate either on the ſiege of Marſcilles, or of the 
King's extreme diligence in aſſembling his troops : 
it ſaffices to ſay in a word, that the very day he 
departed Avignon, in order to fight the Imperia- 


haſtens to its 


and compels 
Bourbon to 


Traly. mo liſts, namely, the tenth of September, the duke 

Du Bellai, raiſed the ſiege of Marſeilles, and retired into 

P. Daniel. Italy. While Francis was at Avignon, he received 
the news of his Queen's death, who died at Blois, 
in July. 

Francis The duke of Bourbon's retreat intirely changed 

marches ano- the face of affairs. King Francis, who had been 


ther way into jn danger of loſing Provence, ſaw himſelf at the 


—_— head of an army upwards of forty thouſand ſtrong, 
P. Daniel. ready to be imployed in any momentous enterpriſe. 
So, perceiving that the Imperialiſts took a great 
compals to retire into Italy, he determined on im- 
proving that advantage, and the ſuperiority of his 
army, to recover the Milaneſe. Being thus reſolv- 
ed, he began his march, and did his utmoſt to reach 
Milan betore them. On the other hand, the duke 
of Bourbon, having notice that Francis was taking 
the ſhorteſt cut to Milan, uſed incredible diligence 
not to be out-marched, being convinced that there- 
on would abſolutely depend the duchy's preſerva- 
The two ar- tion. Thus the two armies, marching by different 
mies arrived routs, arrived the ſame day, one at Albe, the other 
ON lame at Vercelli. A few days after, Bourbon joined the 


viceroy of Naples at Pavia. 

While the Imperial army was in Provence, the 
Engliſh court became differently diſpoſed trom what 
it thitherto had been, and ſeemed bent on purſu- 
ing new maxims. Henry made no diverſion in 
Picardy, tho? he had advanced only a month's pay 
of the ſubſidy he was to allow the duke of Bour- 
bon. This was ſufficient to raiſe in the Emperor 
ſuſpicions, which were confirmed by Henry's unſca- 
ſonable call for the monies lent him at his depar- 
ture from England (3). He could not believe that 
Henry, inſtead of pertorming his owa ingagements, 


Henry alters 
his deſigns, 
and forſakes 
the Emperor. 
Herbert. 
Guicciard, 


Pe 


would demand his money at ſo improper a juncture, H E N RV 
except he actually fought occaſion of quarrel. His VIII. 
uncaſineſs ſtill increaſed, on advice from his embaſ- An* 1524 
ſailor in England, that a perſon was come fro. 
France to London, from the ducheſs of Angou- Hall. 
leme regent of that kingdom, and had long and — 
frequent conferences with cardinal Wolſey. All pm 
this, added to the revengetul diſpoſition of tha: 
prelate, whom he had vainly amuſed with hopes of 
the Papacy, made him juſtly apprehenſive that the 
King of England meditated abandoning him and 
Joining with his enemy. However, in the preſent . 
ſituation of affairs, there was no other meaſure to 
take, ſince all depended on the ſucceſs of the war 
which was going to be renewed in Italy, where his 
generals were not a little imbaraſſed. 

As ſoon as Bourbon and the viceroy of N aples The Imperia- 
were joined, they conſulted on what was to be done liſts abandon 
at ſo ill a juncture, At firſt they reſolved to ave Milan. 


ſtrong gariſons in Pavia and Alexandria, and take 1 
refuge in Milan: but the peſtilence having made Eiall 


lamentable ravages in that city, all there was in 
confuſion, and money and proviſions ſo ſcarce, that 
they were forced to deſiſt from their deſign and 
abandon Milan. So, having well ſtored Pavia 
and Alexandria, they withirew to Soncino, whi- 
ther they were allo accompanied by Franceſco 
Storza. | 


Mean while, Francis I, continuing his march to- The Prench 
wards Milan, and hearing the Imperialiſts were re- enter the city; 
tired, cauſed his troops to enter the city, and or- and beliege 
dered the caſtle to be inveſted. If, inſtead of go- the cattle. 
ing to Milan, he had marched directly to the Im- 3 * 
perial army, little able to withſtand him, he muſt Falſe lepof 
infallibly have diſperſcd it: but admiral Bonnivet's Francis. 
unlucky counſels led him not only to Milan (which He beſieges 
muſt, of courſe, have been his, had he deicated or Pavia. 
routed the Imperialiſts) but alſo to reſolve on be- 
ſieging Pavia. When he apprared before that The Impe- 
place, the generals of th: Imperialiſts began to take rialitts raiſe 
courage, in expeCtaiion that the length of the ſiege troops in 
and the winter-ſeaſon would afford them time ro Germany. 


take ſome meafures, Mean while they ſpeedily 


ſent for a ſupply of ten thouſand Germans. The 


Pope, Venetians and Florentines failing them all at 
once, on the French King's coming into Italy, their 
only refuge was the length of the ſiege of Pavia, 
which began in November. 8 

Clement VII, who in the late Pontificate had The Pope 
openly declared againſt King Francis, being in treats private- 
great perplexity, ſent a-nuncio to the two arinies to y _ 
procure a truce 3 but, not ſucceeding, he made his Gulcciard.“ 
peace with the King of France: moreover he pro- Herbert. 
poſed to him the coi:queſt of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and concluded with him a private treaty, pro- 
miſing free paſſage to the French troops. | 

Preſently after, Francis detached five or ſix thou- Francis ends 
ſand men, under conduct of the duke of Albany a detachment 
(who had left Scotland early in the ſpring) with or- to Naples. 
ders to march towards Naples. As they were ne- Pu Bellai. 
ceſſarily to paſs thro? the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, Cle- Co dif. 
ment VII pretended for tome time to oppoſe it, to jembles with 
make believe it was againſt his will. When tlie the Emperor, 
French were in the middle of his dominions, he 
publiſhed his agreement with King Francis, as if 
newly made, and ſent Cnarles notice, excuſiug him- 
ſelf on the neceſſity and conſtraint he was under. 
1 ho' this Emperor was very flegmatic, he could who is much 
not, on this occaſion, help expretuag great reſent- inſenſtd a- 
ment againſt Pope Clement: ſaying, „ That it rabary 
vas lolely at the inſtance of Leo X, that he had paar 


— 


(1) According to the computation, in Rymer, Vol. XIII. p. 795, it amounted to one hundred and twenty-four thouſand 


Crowns. ' 


(2) He had thirteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. Rapin. | 
(3) And likewile the yearly penſion which uſed to be paid Henry by France, as alſo the cardinal's penſion of two thouſand 


five hundred ducats, &c. Guicciard. I. 15. 
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«© undertaken the defenſe of Italy: that Clement 
. . « himſelf had preſſed Adrian VI to ſign the league, 
An? 1524. and, now he was become Pope, for ſook him in 
his greateſt need, and left him to proſecute alone 
« a war kindled by himſelf : that however he hoped 
« to come off with honor, and to the confuſion of 
<« thoſe who ſo baſely deſerted him.” The event 
however ſhewed the Pope had done him ſignal ſer- 
vice, in perſuading his enemy to carry war into the 
kingdom of Naples, ſince he thereby cauſed him 
to divide his forces : but it is uncertain whether his 

Holineſs had any ſuch intention. 
Francis ſends Another accident farther contributed to deprive 
another de- Francis of his great ſuperiority over his adverlaries. 
tachment to Renzo di Ceri, who defended Marſeilles, having 
Savona. received that Monarch's orders to imbark ten thou- 
Guicciard. ſand men on the gallies, and join the duke of Al- 
bany, who expected him in Tuſcany, in his way 
oſſeſſed himſelf of Savona. This ſucceſs, which 
dene very advantageous for Francis, turned real- 
ly to his great detriment, as it put him on ſending 
a freſh detachment to Savona, under conduct of 
the marquis of Saluzzo, to take againſt Genoua 
what advantages ſhould offer. The two detach- 
ments for Naples and Savona, ſo weakened the 
French army, that the Imperialiſts no longer dread- 
ed taking the field, in order to protract the ſiege of 
Pavia *till the arrival of the German ſuccors, which 
the duke of Bourbon was gone to haſten: and in effect, 
within a few days Piſcara became maſter of Caſſa- 
no, a poſt very convenient for his purpoſe. With 
this event ended the year 1324: but, before 
I proceed to the next, it will be neceſſary briefly to 

mention what had paſſed. this year in Scotland. 

The duke of Albany returning to France, in 
May, the dowager Queen, and earl of Arran of 
the houſe of Hamilton, counſeled the young King, 
who was between thirteen and fourteen years old, to 
aſſume the reins of government. Thus their counſel 
was very intereſted, but James was yet too young 
to diſtinguiſh, He followed it, and, ſummoning 
the ſtates, declared the authority of the regent was 
ended, and for the future all orders were to be re- 
ceived from the King himſelf. After that, the 
Queen and Arran acted all in the King's name. 
This change met not with a general approbation. 
The earls of Lenox and Argyle, vexed at heart 
to ſee Arran in poſſeſſion of the government, un- 
der color of the King's anticipated majority, ſent 
tor the earl of Angus from France, to ſupport them- 
ſelves by his intereſt, becauſe he was irreconcileably 
at variance with the Queen his conſort. On the 
ſaid earl's arrival, they combined with him, and 
on pretenſe of freeing their Sovereign from the 
pretended captivity wherein he was ſaid to be held 
by the Queen and ear] of Arran, levied troops 
and took Sterling ; which done, they marched to 
The earl of Edinburgh, where the King was. At their ap- 
Angus is de- proach, the Queen and Arran conveyed young 
clared regent- Von into the caſtle ; but, as they had not taken 
care to lay in proviſions they, in few days were 
conſtrained to deliver him up to the three earls, who 
aſſumed the title of regents. Thus was James again 
put in guardianſhip under theſe three regents, who 
agreed to divide the admimiſtration among them- 
{clves and rule alternately, four months each. The 


A 


The Impe- 
rialiſts take 
the field. 


They annoy 
the beſiegers. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


Herbert. 
Hall. 


End of Al- 
bany's re- 


gency. 


Hall. 


— 


the King of Scotland's marriage with Princeſs 
Mary, according to Henry's own ſcheme. To 
facilitate this negociation, the truce which. was to 
expire the firſt of December, was prolonged to the 
twenty-ſixth of January 1323. a7 

As England was very quiet during the whole 
year 1524, the affairs of that kingdom will not lon 
detain me. I ſhall only obſerve, that Clement VII, fender of tlie 
finding himſelf in a very indifferent ſituation be- Paith. 
tween the Emperor and King of France, ſhewed p. 13. 
great regard for the court of England, for whoſe x 
aſſiſtance he preſumed he might have occaſion. 'T'o He ſuppreſſes 
that end, he confirmed King Henry's title of De- ee 
fender of the Faith,” confered on him by Leo X, e ae 
and, to pleaſe Wolſey, ſuppreſſed St. Frideſwid's leges. 
priory in Oxford, on the ground whereof the car- p. 15. 
dina] purpoſed to build his college, and appropriat- 
ed the revenues to that new foundation. But as Bull granted 
this was not ſufficient for the maintenance of the to Wolſey. 
college, his ſaid eminence procured powers to viſit p. 18. 
all the religious houſes, notwithſtanding their im- 
munities, and particularly thoſe of the Franciſcans, 
who pretended exemption. This was to mike a 
regular liſt of ſuch as might be ſuppreſſed, in or- 
der to transfer the revenues to his colleges. The 
bull which gave him theſe powers bears date Au- 
guſt 21. On the eleventh of September follow- Another bull. 
ing, his Sanctity granted him another bull, impower- p. 23. 
ing him to ſuppreſs what monaſteries he pleaſed, Hall. Stow. 
to the yearly value of three thouſand ducats, tor 
the ſame uſe. [HO 

Early in December, this year, cardinal Lorenzo Cardinal 
Campejo, who had been the Pope's legate in Ger- Campe 
many, was, with King Henry's conſent, inſtituted —4 nog 
biſhop of Saliſbury. We muſt now return to the om. Fen. 
ſiege of Pavia, to behold a ſurpriſing event, which Vol. XIV. 
made a very great alteration in the affairs of Eu- p. 29. 
rope, and wherein England was not a little con- 
cerned (1). | 

Francis I, {till perſiſted in this ſiege, tho, with- ay? 1525 
out making much progreſs, becauſe of the rigor of Guicciard. © 
the ſeaſon, and the Imperial army which, being Du Bellai. 


Henry 
VIII. 
AN? 1.524, 
— 


Clement con- 
firms Henry's 


title of De. 


poſted at Caſſano, exccedingly annoyed his convoys, Mezerai. 


Beſide, he had made three detachments, one to 

beſiege the caſtle of Milan, another for Naples, 

and a third for Savona. On the other hand, to- The duke of 
wards the cloſe of January, the duke of Bourbon Bourbon 
came from Germany, wich a ſupply of ten thou- brings troops 
ſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, which made the from Ger- 
Imperial army two and twenty thouſand ſtrong. As ay. 

the generals wanted money, and for that reaſon were 

not ſure of hindering the army from diſbanding, 

they reſolved to attempt the relief of Pavia, To 

that end, they began to march (February 3) to- 

wards the town, reſolving to improve what oppor- 

tunities ſhould offer : but, as the beſiegers camp 

was ſtrongly intrenched, they waited three weeks 

before they executed ſo dangerous a reſolution, 


which might be attended with terrible conſequences. 


Mean while, the Griſons recalled their ſix thou- 
ſand men in the French ſervice, and theſe troops 
departing, notwithſtanding all the King's efforts to 
detain them, the duke of Bourbon judged he ought 
not any longer defer attacking the enemy's incamp- 
ment. This reſolution was executed the eve of St. The French 


Rym. Fœd. Matthias, with a ſucceſs very fatal to Francis, ſince are attacked, 

Vol. XIV. carl of Angus began, and, as he was in the King | his army was routed, and himſelf unfortunately taken and their 

p. 20, 21, 23, Of England's intereſt, ſent embaſſadors to treat of priſoner (2). King * 
8. priſoner. 

. all. Guicciard. 

Hollingſh. 


(1) This year diverſe things were newly brought into Engiand, whereupon this rhime was made : 
Turkeys, carps, hops, piccarel and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. | 
(. 2) In this battle fell the often- cited Richard de la Pole, Stow, p. 522. It appears from Du Tillet, that June 20, 1523, King 
Francis concluded a treaty with ſome malecontents in Ireland, wherein he ingaged to ſend over fifteen thouſand men, not only to 
conquer part of that kingdom ; but alſo from thence to invade England, and procure the crown for the ſaid Richard de la Pole, 
who had ſome pretenſions to it, as being ſon of Elizabeth, King Edward IV's ſiſter. Du Tillet, p. 397, 412. 
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Hrvny The ſucceſs of this battle filled all Europe with 
VIII. dread and conſternatim. Charles V was now with- 
Ax? 1-25, out a rival, and in condition to over-run Italy with 
CLAS his victorious army, while his ally, the King of 
The Empx- Fnpland, had it in his power to give France a 
| 5 v7 ic mortal wound on the ſide of Picardy. Confequent- 
A age, 10 ly, the balance of Europe no longer exiſting, moſt 
of the Potentates had great reaſon to apprehend 

ö The Vene. falling at laſt into flavery. The Venetians alone 
tiene Fropoſea perfectly knowing the danger, propoſed to the Pope 
Chek. alen league againſt the Emperor, not queſtioning the 

Guicciard, King of England would alſo join in it, becauſe it 

| was his real intereſt. This league, added to the 
forces France could ſtill bring into the field, and 

the ſupplies which might be received from the Swil- 

ſers by paying them liberally, would have been 

ſufficient to bridle the Emperor, could it have 

Clement dares been ſpeedily concluded. But the Pope, prefering 
not ingage; his own intereſt to that of Europe in general, 
_ 3 haſtened his treaty with the viceroy of Naples, who 
Guicciig, ated in the Emperor's name. Among other con- 
| ceſſions which, by this treaty, Charles was to make 
Franceſco Sforza, he was to give him the inveſtiture 
of Milan. There were alſo three ſeparate articles 
concerning the Pope in partieular; namely, 1. That 
the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould furniſh them- 
ſelves with ſalt from the Pope's territories. 2. That 
the Emperor ſhould compel the duke of Ferrara to 
reſtore to the church the town of Reggio, ſeized 
immediately after Leo X's deceaſe. 3. That the 
Pope ſhould have the diſpoſal of all benefices in 
the kingdom of Naples. By this treaty, which 
was ok no force *till ratified by Charles, the politic 
viceroy found means to annihilate, or at leaſt to 
deſer the project of league againſt the Emperor, 
; propofed by the Venetians, and to render the other 
powers jealous of the Pontiſ. This was the greateſt 
ſervice he could poſſibly do his maſter on this oc- 


—_ — — 
Y - 


caſion. | 
The Empe- Mean while the Emperor's generals were greatly 
ror's generals imbaraſſed after ſo glorious a victory, for want of 
at a loss. money to pay their troops. They had indeed re- 
ceived a hundred thouſand ducats from Florence, 
but that not ſufficing to diſcharge the army's arrears 
Theydiſband- and ſupport it afterwards, they were forced to diſ- 
7 part of band moſt of the troops when, by the treaty with 
S858 dard Clement, they were fure of having no league to 
apprehend. Beſide Triulzi, who had been beſieging 
Milan caſtle, had now repaſſed the Alps, and the 
duke of Albany thought only of retiring into France 
with his army. This diſbanding of troops would 
have been of very happy conſequence to the Em- 
peror, whoſe intereſt it was to prevent, by his 
moderation, the meaſures which the alarmed ſtates 
of Italy might take againſt him, had bur his generals 
proceeded accordingly: but profperity cauſing them 
to be voy in policy: they treated the ſtates of 
Italy, and eſpecially the Venetians, with a haughti- 
neſs which gave them occaſion to think their liberty 
in danger, and made them reſolve to uſe all poſlible 

| mdeavors to avoid the menaced bondage. 
Charles's mo- The Emperor could better diſſemble his ſen- 
| orga timents. e received the news of this grand 


* Pavian victory, and the French King's captivity, 


ict - . . 
Pari, * with great moderation, forbidding any demonſtra- 
Guicciard, tions of joy, and ſaying, „ Chriſtians ought to 


„ rejoice only for victories over Infidels.“ He 
ſeemed to ſympathiſe with Francis's misfortune, and, 
as I may ſay, to put himſelf in his place, by ac- 
knowledging it to be merely the effect of chance, 


what was his due. 
King Lewis XI took poſſeſſion of the duchy of 


of a title which was conteſted, and of which how- 
ever he made himſelf judge; wherefore could not 


reaſonable in the propoſals of this Emperor, was 


article only to make the firſt paſs the better, or to 


and no Prince, how brave ſoever, could ſuppoſe HE RV 
himſelf exempt from a like accident. Preſently VII. 
after he called his council, to debate what was to Ax' 1325. 
be done with his priſoner. His confeſſor, wo- = 
ſpoke firſt, was for releaſing him without terms: he * _— , == 
repreſented to him, That, by ſuch a generous 5 3 4 
action, he would not only acquire immortal fame, with his pri- 
e but alſo make the King of France his real friend, ſoner. 
6 who, not to be out-done in generoſity, would His confeſ- 1 
6 doubtleſs ſtrive to expreſs his gratitude : that, — ern 1 
. uicciard. 
„with his help, he would give law to Germany P. Daniel. 43 
and Italy, without being obliged to demand the 9 
« aſſiſtance of other inferior Princes.” But the The duke of 
duke of Alva anſwered all theſe arguments, and Alva's opi- 
concluded it moſt adviſeable to reap from this 1 wo 7" 
victory all the advantages it could naturally pro- ; 1 
cure; and the Emperor imbraced his opinion. 3 
This plainly ſhews, that his moderation was 
but a diſguiſe to keep the Princes of Europe from z 
being alarmed, and concerting meaſures to oppoſe | S 
the execution of his ambitious deſigns. | = 
To perſevere this diſguiſe, he ſent count de Beau- The Empe- 4x 
rain into Italy with certain terms, on which he was ror offers 
willing to releaſe his priſoner. He was well affured Ern for 
5 3981 - Francis's 
that Francis would not accept them: but it was his |... 
intereſt to make the world believe it was not owing Galt, 
to him that the French King injoyed not his liberty: P. Daniel. 
wherefore, it was every where induſtriouſly reported, Herbert. 
that the Emperor had ſent the King very reaſonable 
conditions; but particular care was taken not to 
make them public. Among other matters, he de- 
manded for himſelf the duchy of Burgundy (1). 
Moreover, he inſiſted on annexing to the duke of 
Bourbon's eſtates, the provinces of Provence and 
Dauphine, and erect for that Prince the whole into 
a kingdom independent of the Gallic crown. 
Laſtly, he demanded that Francis ſhould give the 
King of England intire ſatisfaction with regard to 
The firſt of theſe conditions, in 
juſtice and equity, contained nothing ſtrange: 


eas. 4. 


A ed bf | aw 


Burgundy, after the laſt duke's deceaſe, under color 


be ill taken that Charles ſhould demand reſtitution 
of what was wreſted from Mary of Burgundy his 
grandmother, at leaſt, 'till the cauſe was legally 
decided. But what was ſurpriſingly hard and un- 


his deſire to eftabliſh in the heart of France a regal 
ſtate independent of the crown, merely to gratity 
a rebellious ſubject, the prime author of the King's 
misfortune. But Charles, ſeemingly propoſed this 


give occaſion for a rupture. Francis rejected theſe 
terms with the utmoſt indignation (2), and ſwore, 
he would rather remain in bonds for lite than accept 
them (3). But he offered, in his turn, conditions 
which he thought very advantageous to the con- 
queror, viz. That he would eſpouſe Leonora Ie offers 
« dowager Queen of Portugal, the Emperor's others 
&« ſiſter, and give the duke of Bourbon his own Guicciard. 
« ſiſter the ducheſs of Alenſon, who had lately Herbert, 
* Toft the duke her huſband : that he would agree 

eto hold the duchy of Burgundy as the Queen 

e dowager's dowry, and leave it to their male 

« heirs: that he would reſtore to the duke of 

« Bourbon all his confiſcated eſtates: that he would 

c renounce all claim to Naples and Milan: that he 

„ would ſatisty the K ing of England concerning 


Francis rejects 
them. 


(1) Alſo that Francis ſhould renounce all pretenſions to any part of Italy. Guicciard, 1. 16. 


s — 


(2) Adding; that it was not in his power to alienate any of the demeſns belonging to the crown of France, without conſent 


of his parliaments, and other perſons veſted with the government of the kingdom. Ibid. 


(3) When the articles were preſented to Francis, he was thereat ſo diſpleaſed, that he is ſaid, in a %ury, to have drawed his 
dagger and cried, *« It is better for a King of France to die thus:” upon which Hernando de Alenſon, who was preſent, hattily 


took the dagger from him. Herbert, p. 66. 
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HENRY © what was due to him: and finally; that he would 


VIII. pay the fame ranſom as King John, when taken 
Ax' 1525. <* priſoner at the battle of Poitiers.” But the 
wr — Emperor was not ſatisfied with theſe offers. He 
which Charles ſtill inſiſted, that the duchy of Burgundy ſhould 
rejects. be reſtored to him without condition. Moreover, 
he affirmed, that Francis had no right to Naples 
and Milan, and therefore his offer to relinquiſh 

that claim was chimerical and ſuperfluous. 
Great conſter- It was not without reaſon that Charles perſiſted 
nation in jn his demands. It is eaſy to judge the conſterna- 
So, tion of France after the tecent loſs ſhe had ſuſtained. 


Her King was a priſoner, and almoſt all his generals 
taken or ſlain in the battle of Pavia : the kingdom, 
being exhauſted by continual wars under this and 
the former reigns, was deſtitute of men and money : 
the Swiſſers were diſheartned : the canton of Zurich, 
which had refuſed to ſupply Francis with troops for 
the war, was ſtill in the ſame diſpoſition from a 
Princi le of conſcience; Zuinglius, who had great 
tereſt in that -canton, perſuaded the ſenate, that 
to barter the blood of their citizens for money, and 
ſerve the ambition of Princes, was a thing infamous : 
but even had all the cantons been equally inclined to 
furniſh troops, it was well known they would not 
do it without payment; and to procure the ne- 
ceſſary monies was no eaſy matter. On the other 
hand, there was reaſon to fear the King of England 
would improve this opportunity to invade France 
thro' Picardy, while Charles attacked the provinces 
bordering on Spain. Laſtly, nothing was to be 
expected from Italy, ſince his Holinels had made 
ace with the Emperor, there not being the 
Feaſt robability that the Venetians would even think 
of alone maintaining a war for the fake of France. 
Thus was ſeen on all ſides juſt cauſe of alarm. 
_ Certainly, had Charles and Henry renewed their 
league, and vigorouſly attacked France, that king- 
dom in its then infelicitous circumſtances muſt 
have been utterly ſubverted. But while the ducheſs 
regent, and all true Frenchmen labored under. theſe 
apprehenſions, they beheld breaking out a ray of 
hope which ſupported their ſpirits ſo as to prevent 
Several things them from frking intirely. 
concur to re- peror could not accommodate their differences, 
i w_ don tho? outwardly they ſeemed diſpoſed to union. The 
rage © the J ES x 1 . 
Pck. enetians were inclined to join in a league with 
Guicciard. the other ſtates to oppoſe the Emperor's. progrels. 
| Finally; the King of England, in — of 
taking advantage of King Francis's misfortunes, 
generouſly took his part, On the other hand, 
Franceſco Sforza, ſeeing himſelf as it were the Em- 
peror's ſlave, ſtrove to throw off this yoke, and, 
tho? he miſcarried, his attempt however produced a 
good effect, as it manifeſted to Charles the diſ- 
ſition of thoſe Princes who entered into this com- 
ination, which it will be neceſſary to explain, in 
| order to give a diſtinct idea of the affairs of thoſe 
: times, wherein England was concerned. But we 
muſt firſt ſee what became of the royal captive. 
King Francis This unhappy Prince was ſtrictly guarded in the 
conduttedint® caſtle of Pizzighitoni, till Eaſter, but with ſuch 
Guicciarg, diſquiets on the part of the Imperialiſts, that, leſt 


P. Daniel. 


The Pope and Em- 


b 
* 


Lanoy, having at length intelligence, that the Ve- 


netian embaſſador at Rome held frequent conferences 
with his Holineſs, was apprehenſive of ſome pro- 
ject in agitation to reſcue the captive King; and 
therefore, without conſulting Bourbon, whom poſſi- 


bly he miſtruſted, he determined on conveying the 


royal priſoner into Spain: tho? that was not any of 


the eaſieſt enterpriſes, ſince he had no naval ſtrength, 
and the French gallies then at ſea, To remove this 


obſtacle, he inſinuated to King Francis, that the 


ſole means for his being ſoon at liberty, was to 
confer FD with the Emperor; who being, 


r 


— gry * + —— — — 
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as was well known, a moſt gracious and generous HENRY 
Prince, and had expreſſed a concern for his misfor- VIII. 
tune, their interview could not but have a good An” 1525. 
effect, and greatly conduce to a ſpeedy and hono . 
rable pacification. Francis agreed to the propoſal ; 
being full of hopes he ſhould do more with Charles, 
in two or three conferences, that could in many 
months be effected by his miniſters. Nay, he even 
lent his own gallies to the viceroy whereon to 
tranſport him to Spain, where he hinded about 
Mid-June. oh 

He had flattered himſelf, he ſhould meet with, and ſhut up in 
in Spain, ſuch treatment as John King of France —_— _—_ 
found in England; but, on his arrival at Madrid, ea 


he had the mortification to fee himſelf inſtantly 


ſhut up in the caſtle ; while Charles, far from con- 
tering with him, as he fondly expected, vouchſafed 
him not even one viſit : nay, all the favor he could 
obtain, was a paſs for his ſiſter, the ducheſs of 
Alenſon, who reached Madrid in September. By 
the ducheſs regent, her mother, ſhe was impowered 
to treat with the Emperor; but was at laſt' forced 
to return juſt as ſhe came. At her coming to lis fiter ar- 
Madrid, ſhe found the King her brother fo indif- rives, and 
. that even his life was deſpaired of. It not 8 
ing queſtioned but that mere grief, to find him- Berouly ill. 
ſelf ſo apparently remote from his deliverance, had 5 
occaſioned his illneſs, Charles poſted away from Charles viſits 
Toledo to Madrid, to viſit and comfort him, as him. 
being terribly apprehenſive of loſing, by his pri- Fe 
ſoner's death, the advantages he expected from his 
captivity. He therefore, in the two viſits he made 
him, put him in hopes of a releaſe,” Which tho' 
done only in general terms, fa iled not producing 
the deſired effect, ſince the royal captive preſentiy 
mended : but when, on his perfect recbvery, he 
would have recommenced the negociatibh;-he tound © 
himſelf not ſo near his deliverance' as he had ima- Gre 
gined. Charles ſtill inſiſted on the reſtitution of Difficulties in 
Burgundy; and when Francis proffered to eſpduſe the pacifica- 
Princeſs Leonora, and to hold that duchy as her * 
dowry, the Emperor, to excuſe himſelf, alledged 


bis being ingaged to marry his ſiſter to the duke of 

Bourbon. It mortified Francis not à little to Hnd - 

the preference thus given to one of his Own ſüpjècts: 

| but what ſtung him ſtill more was his ſeeing thistto 
be merely a pretext to delay concluding the treaty: 


and therefore, in the deſpair into which he was Prancis orders 


| plunged by Charles's rigor, he delivered the duchels lis fon the 


of Alenſon a writing, ſigned by himſelf, whereby Dauphin to 
he not only conſented,” but even ordered, that tlie be crowned; 
ſtates of France ſhould forthwith make ready and 

ſet the Gallic crown on the head of his ſon the 
Dauphin. This inſtrument is what they call in 
France, The Edict of Madrid. The parliament which: order 
of Paris would not however record it, either on the parlia- 


account of its repugnancy to the national conftiru- ment of Paris 


refuſed to 
obey. 
P. Daniel. 


tion, or becauſe they looked on the ſaid edict as 
imperfect and of no authority, the King being 
under conſtraint. Very poſſibly, Francis deſigned 
thereby: to make the Emperor comprehend, that, 
inſtead of having in his power a great Monarch, 


| he ran the hazard of finding himſelf maſter of only 
attempts ſhould be made for his releaſe, they dared 


not remove their troops. from that neighborhood. | 


a nominal King who had not a foot of dominion. 
While Charles was amuſing his priſoner in Spain, Charles deals 
he acted not a whit more ſincerely with Pope Cle- inſincerely 
ment, who was quite at a loſs what judgment to With theFope: 
make of his ambiguous procedure. The Imperial and ſends him 
conqueror had eagerly courted his friendſhip; but theratification 
after having, by the viceroy of Naples, made with of te treat) 
4 f | + 05 Rome im- 
him a treaty, he long delayed confirming it, perfect. 
and at length ſent his ratification without including Guicciard. 
the three ſeparate articles. He acquainted him, 
That, as to the duke of Ferrara, he could not oblige | 
him to yield up to the church the city of Reggio, 
which was a fief of the Empire. With regard to 
the ſecond: article, whereby Charles was bound to 


compel 
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compel thoſe of the Milaneſe to purchaſe their ſalt 
II. E yas the Pope's ſubjects only, he ſaid, that matter 
An” 1525. alone concerned the duke of Milan; and, for his 
part, he could not undertake to promiſe tor others. 
| And concerning the Neapolitan benefices, he would 
not at-all meddle with that article, without ſub- 
joining a reſtriction which rendered it wholly uſe- 
les, viz, that conformity to what had been 
ractiſed by former Kings of Naples ſhould be 
ſtrictly obſerved. Clement finding the Emperor 
abſolutely declined ratifying thoſe three articles, 
would not otherwiſe accept the ratification ſent him, 
and they both remained on the ſame footing as be- 
fore the treaty : but Charles got what he wanted, 
ſince he had obſtructed the league which was Pro. 
jecting againſt him, in rendering Clement ſuſpected 
by the other Potentates. 8 a 
A farther Alſo another particular occurred, which gave ſtill 
proof of farther proof of this Emperor's inſincerity 3 VIZ: 
Charles'sin- Having ſent to Franceſco Sforza the inveſtiture of 
ſincerity. Milan, he thought fit to clog it with the hard con- 
dition, that the faid Prince ſhould pay down twelve 
hundred thouſand ducats, in recompenſe for his 
charges in keeping for him that duchy. As it was 
maniteſt that Sforza could not poſſibly anſwer this 
demand, it was no leſs ſo that Charles only ſought a 
pretext to keep poſſeſſion of Milan. All this greatly 
alarmed Clement VII, who had alſo notice that he 
was not at all favored by the council of Spain: and 
in effect, certain of the Emperor's miniſters had 
counſeled that Monarch to chaſtiſe the Pontif for 
ſiding with France at fo critical a juncture, and 
compel him to reſtore Modena to the duke of Fer- 
rara, and Bologna to the Bentivoglii. 

On the other hand, the Venetians, ſeeing there 
was no likelihood that the Emperor really intended 
to reſtore Sforza, could not but be alarmed at his 
8 keeping the duchy of Milan, Wheretore, they 

uſed their utmoſt indeavors to perſuade the Pope 
and the King of 1 — to join with them and 
France againſt the Emperor, well knowing that 
otherwiſe all Italy would fall under the dominion 
of the houſe of Auſtria. In Rymer's collection is 
extant a letter of Andrea Gritti their Doge to car- 
dinal Wolſey, dated March 31, which ſhews that 
thoſe able politicians had formed this project not 
long after the battle. The letter indeed is no other 
than the credentials of a certain embaſſador of theirs, 
who had orders to treat with King Henry on a 
buſineſs of the utmoſt importance: but, at ſuch a 
juncture, this important affair could be only the 
league they were projecting. 
Pope Cle- Mean while, his Holineſs was ſtrangely imbaraſ- 
ment's irreſo- ed. By aiming at a too refined ſtrain of politics, 
* he had taken ſo many wrong ſteps, that he was quite 
Perplexuy. ata loſs to know on which ſide he ſhould turn him- 
ſelf; which is indeed but too frequently the caſe with 
thoſe who, leaving the great road, take by-paths. This 
Pontif could not reſolve either to be ſatisfied with 
the Emperor's offers, or enter into a league againſt 
him. In this uncertainty, he choſe to follow the 
example of Leo X and Julius II, his predeceſſors, 
that is, to treat with the Emperor and his adverſa- 
ries at one and the ſame time, in order, by the events, 
to conclude on what would turn moſt to his advan- 
tage. To this purpoſe, while he was. treating at 
Rome with the Venetians, he diſpatched away to 
Spain cardinal Salviati, to, negociate with Charles, 
ſending alſo with him the bull of diſpenſation de- 
ſired by that Monarch, to authoriſe his deſigned 


The Pope's 
alarm at his 
conduct. 


The Veneti- 
ans indeavor 
to form a 
league again 
Charles. 
Guicciard. 


Vol. XIV. 
p. 36. 


Guicciard. 


nuptials with his niece, Iſabella of Portugal: but 


this bull was not to touch the Emperor's hands till 

after the treaty was concluded. eee 
Sforza unwor- The affairs of Italy being in this ſituation, ano- 
thily treated ther accident happened, which plainly evidenced 
by the Impe- Charles's aim was only, by a feigned moderation, 


Ibid.” to amuſe all the other Potentates, while in reality 


he thought of nothing but how to extend his do- Henry 
minions. His league with Adrian VI; and the VIII. 


ceſco Sforza's reſtitution to the duchy of Milan. 
As this was the common intereſt of Italy, fo was it 
likewiſe the only bond whereby Charles had found 
means to unite all thoſe powers againſt France, then 
poſſeſſed of the Milaneſe. That league had ſuc- 
ceeded according to the allies wiſhes. The French 
were driven from Italy, and Sforza entered Milan : 
but tho the Emperor had pretended to give that 
Prince the inveſtiture, he had not yet done it, becauſe 
Storza was not able to pay down the twelve hundred 
thouſand ducats Charles ſo unreaſonably exacted. 
The faid duke was indeed flattered with hopes of 

obtaining terms more moderate, but that was only 
to amuſe him, and remove his as well as the Pope's 
and Venetians ſuſpicion, that Charles's deſign was 
either to keep the duchy for himſelf, or give it to his 
brother the archduke Ferdinand. - 

What was then but a bare ſuſpicion, ſoon be- Charles lays 
came a certainty. The duke of Bourbon repairing a ſnare for 
to Spain, there to attend certain concerns of his Sforza in or- 
own, Don Ferdinand de Avalos, marquis of Pefſ- _ = | 
cara, was, by the Emperor, commiſſioned to com- e eg : 
mand in Italy. Shortly after, Peſcara affected to P. Daniel. 
appear greatly diſſatisfied, and openly to exclaim 
againſt the Emperor's ingratitude. He carried his 
diſſimulation ſo far, that he at length inſpired Jero- 
nimo Moroni, the duke of Milan's chancellor, with 
the aſſurance to ſound him to try if, by his means, 
the Spaniards might be expeled the Milaneſe, Peſ- 
cara liſtened to his inſinuations, and had ſeveral 
conferences with him, and managed fo dexterouſly, 

that he ingaged Moroni to get the duke himſelf to 

diſcourſe with him on the buſineſs. Moroni's 

ſcheme was actually to cut off all the Spaniards in 

the duchy of Milan, and make Peſcara King of 

Naples. As this could not be effected without fo- 

reign aid, Peſcara propoſed to ingage in this com- 

bination Pope Clement, the regent of France, and 

che Venetians. Accordingly theſe three powers 

readily acceded, and promiſed their aſſiſtance. 5 
When matters were in good forwardneſs, Peſcara Peſcara, hav- 
received the Emperor's orders intirely to ſtrip Sforza ing deprived 
of his eſtates. He began with ſeizing Moroni, 338 
and then conſtrained the duke, little abſe to reſiſt, — - yh 
to —_ his capital city, together with what places caſtle of 
he poſſeſſed: Only the caſtle of Milan Sforza Milan. 
would not deliver, which was therefore inſtantly be- 

ſieged. Thus had Charles a plauſible pretext to 

ſeize that duchy; nor could Clement or the Vene- 

tians complain of his puniſhing Sforza's treachery, 

ſince there were evident proofs that they themſelves 

were deeply concerned in the conſpiracy. | 

The artifice Charles had uſed to poſſeſs himſelf of The Vene- 
the Milaneſe, ſerved only to confirm the Venetians tians inſiſt on 
in their reſolution, to hazard all to hinder that du- Sforza's reſto- 
chy's continuing ſubject to the Auſtrian family. - oe 
Without offering to juſtify their conduct, they flatly wo 
told the Spaniſh embaſſador, who preſſed them to 
join with the Emperor, that Sforza's reſtoration was 
a; preliminary from which they would never recede. 

Had Clement VII ſhewn a like reſolution, Charles | 

would have been not a little imbaraſſed: but that The Pope in 
Pontif, wanting to ſtretch his politics too far, ſuf- ſuſpenſe to de- 
fered himſelf to be deceived, as he had been before, clare himſelf. 

e had in Spain a legate, who was treating with the 

mperor, while himſelf, at Rome, was negociat- 
ing with the French and Venetian embaſſadors a 
league againſt that Monarch. He impatiently wait- 
ed the ſucceſs of his legate's negociation, and, as 
the concluſion was long delayed, he appointed a day 
to ſign a league with France and Venice : but, in He ſuffers 
the interval, underſtanding that his treaty was con- himſelf to be 
cluded at Madrid, he would hear no more of the denreached 


league. Soon after, the Emperor + ſent him, by a 3 


niſh embaſſa- 
courier, dor. 
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other Italian powers, was founded ſolely on Fran- Ax' 1525. 
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their differing. 


; Herbert. 
Hall. 
9 5 Hollingſh, 


courier, the treaty concluded in Spain, which he found 
ſo equivocal and ambiguous that he refuſed to ratity 
it. he Spaniſh embaſſador, pretending to be him- 
ſelf ſurpriſed at the ambiguities of the treaty, ſtre- 
nuouſly maintained they were undeſigned, and told 
the Pope, he might draw up the treaty as he pleaſed, 
and ingaged to have it ſigned by the Emperor with- 
in two months. This delay was only to hinder the 
Pope from entering into the league during that time, 
and Clement ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by the 


embaſſador's poſitive manner of ſpeaking. This | 


was tranſacted in December 1525, and in the fame 
month died Peſcara. 5 
Having thus ſhewn the ſituation of affairs in 
Italy, we muſt ſee what paſſed at the Engliſh court, 
where the cabals came no way ſhort of thoſe at 
Rome and Venice, ſince it was then really debating 
to preſerve the balance of Europe, which leaned too 
much to one ſide. The equality between the two 
houſes of France and Auſtria was, properly, what 
made England conſiderable, and conſequently was 
an advantage not to be neglected: but there were 
other reaſons which incited Henry to forſake the 
Emperor, and join with France. Tho the treaty 
of Bruges, or Windfor, ſeemed to have inſeparably 
united the Emperor and Henry, it is however cer- 
tain they were far from being pleaſed with one ano- 
ther, becauſe each was deſirous to make their union 
ſubſervient to his reſpective concerns, without any 
regard to his ally. Probably cardinal Wolſey, who 
was very angry with the Emperor, did not a little 
contribute to diſpoſe his maſter to a rupture. 
Princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, was affianced 
to the Emperor, and yet the King her father had 
offered her to the King of Scotland. On the other 
hand, the Emperor had not _ concluding his 
own marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, as if he 
had not been ingaged to Mary; and hence thefe 


two Monarchs evidenced they had little regard for 


each other. Charles, hearing that Henry was treat- 
ing of a match between his daughter and the King 
of Scotland, took that occaſion to throw on him 
the rupture of his marriage. In March he diſpatch- 
ed over to England baron de Buren, and the preſi- 
dent of the council of Mechlin, to require King 
Henry inſtantly to ſend him the Princeeſs, pay 
down the covenanted dowry, and, purſuant to their 
league, enter Picardy with a powerful army, as he 
ſhould have done the year before. It was eaſy for 
Henry to perceive, the Emperor ſought only to 
Juſtify himſelf, without any intention to accompliſh 


| his marriage with Mary, and this way of proceed- 
ing was not very proper to preſerve a good un- 


derſtanding. But on the other hand, Charles had 
no leſs cauſe to complain of him, Henry had 
romiſed to find a hundred thouſand crowns month- 
y for the duke of Bourbon's expedition into France, 
or to make a powerful diverſion in' Picardy : but 


after ſeting the affair on foot by the firſt month's 


payment, he had there made a full ſtop, without 
the leaſt attempt againſt France : nay, he had de- 
manded the monies owed him by Charles, when he 
was well aſſured of that Prince's diſability to com- 


ply with his demand. This procedure ſeemed to 


demonſtrate he only ſought a pretenſe. Moreover 
the Emperor was informed that, in October laſt, 
while Francis was marching into Italy, a perſon 
without character came to London, 
gent, and had ſeveral conferences with cardinal 


Wolſey: but then Charles had promiſed to invade | 


France on the ſide of Spain, without having taken 
one ſtep in order thereto ; and yet he thought very 
heinouſly of Henry's diſappointing him. Thus 


e _ 


| baſſadors diſcharged their commiſſion : 
| they had their anſwer, the news of the battle of 


united, and whoſe union made France and Italy 


Ren, the conferences of the ſaid emiſſary from 
rance with Wolſey had taken effect: beſide; that 
cardinal; who was exceſſively revengeful, muſt have 
been greatly rancored againſt the Emperor for de- 
ceiving him twice, after a poſitive promiſe to help 
him to the Papacy. | | 

It was early in March when Charles's two em- 


but before 


Pavia, and King Francis's captivity, reached Eng- 
land, by a letter from the governeſs of Flanders, 


with another from Lanoy, written the very day this 
action happened. As the Engliſh court then ſtood 
| diſpoſed, this news was by no means agreeable : 
nevertheleſs, as it was yet requiſite to diſſemble, 


Henry ordered a ſolemn maſs to be celebrated at 
St. Paul's, whereat he thought fit to aſſiſt per ſon- 
ally (1), tho without a Te Deum (2). His drift 
was to make Charles's agents believe that the ſolem- 
nity was on account of their maſter's victory; 
| yet, at the ſame time, to ſhew ſome regard for 


theſe two Monarchs, who were thought fo ſtrictly Hz N R * 


Alle.” 


tremble, were in reality very much eſtranged from An* 1525. 
each other, and juſt ready to quarrel. In all ap- 


Woliey con- 
tributes to 
the rupture. 
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Herbert, 


A 


N 
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France, by avoiding to expreſs any joy at her miſ- 


fortune. 


France intire, and oppoſe the Auſtrian family's 
growing power. As to the firſt point, it is moſt 


rom the re- 


me or — OI TE 


certain that if, on this occaſion, England had ſtrict- 


ly united with the Emperor, and made vigorous 
efforts on the ſide of Picardy, France, in her then 
circumſtances, muſt have have been loſt irrecover- 
ably; for, inſtead of being able to withſtand the 
attacks of thoſe two potent adverſaries, it was not 

flible for her to reſiſt the Emperor without the 
| ing of England's aſſiſtance : | but, on the other 
hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be 
ruined without rendering the Emperor too power- 


ful: that he was already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and 
had alſo his eye upon Portugal, by marrying his 

| niece Iſabella, as it was openly diſcourſed: that his 
late victory in Milan gave him ſuch a ſuperiority in 
Italy, that apparently the Pope and the Venetians 
would not be able to make head againſt him: tliat 
he poſſeſſed almoſt the whole Netherlands, with 


e and rich provinces in Germany; not to reckon 


lar, 
dhe mperial dignity, which was become as it were 
hereditary in his family: that if, by a powerful di- 
verſion, opportunity was given him to conquer 
the French provinces bordering on Spain and Italy, 
the moſt King Henry could expect was, to ſhare 
France with him; but it was to be feared, that 
Charles would afterwards break with him, and be 


an enemy the more formidable, as there would be 
no proportion between their forces, nor any ſtate 


in Europe able to ſupport the weakeſt : that there- 
fore, ſuppoſing the King of England had all the 
ſucceſs in France he could wiſh, in agrandiſing 
himſelf in that kingdom he would only be involved 


for the future in a moſt unequal war with the Em- 
ror, who very probably would never be ſatisfied 


till he had diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of their con- 
queſts : that what had paſſed between Lewis XII 


and Ferdinand, in reſpect of the kingdom of Naples, 


was a clear evidence how difficult it is for ſuch par- 
titions long to ſubſiſt : that, on all theſe accounts, 


(1) March 12. Accompanied by the embaſſadors of the Pope, the Emperor, Scotland, Venice, Milan, and Florence. The 


day before, there were bonfires in London on account of this victory. Hall, fol. 136, 


(2) Hall affirms the contrary. Ibid, 
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HENRY it was much more for England's intereſt to make a 
VIII. vigorous effort to ſupport France, and inable her 
An* 1525, to be always a balance to the Auſtrian power: that 
uc happineſs and glory of England confifred in the 
equality between the King of France and the Em- 

peror, ſince thereby England was always in con- 

dition to remain arbiter of Europe, and make her- 

ſelf courted by both parties: that there was no other 

way to maintain a flouriſhing trade, wherein con. 

ſiſted all her ſtrength, and without which the Eng- 

liſh could never hope to render themſelves formi- 

dable: that if, on the contrary, it was refolved to 

complete the deſtruction of France, and a war ſhould 

afterwards happen with the Emperor, of which 

there was great probability, at once would be loſt 

the trade with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, and 

Germany, which would quickly reduce England 

to extreme poverty; or, at leaft, that it would 

thereby be out of her power to Keep up land and 

ſea forces ſufficient to balance the Emperor's power: 


Charles and Henry, Scotland would certainly 
join with the Emperor, and continue to annoy Eng- 
tand by frequent diverſions, as was her conſtant 
practiſe, in favor of France. To theſe conſidera- 
tions was added another of ſtill greater weight, 
namely, That a league with the Emperor to con- 
quer France, was not the ſame thing as one with 
the regent for defenſe of that kingdom: that in the 
firſt, the Emperor's ſole aim would be to make the 
Engliſh forces ſerve to inable him to puſh his con- 


oppoſe, either directly or indirectly, England's in- 
creaſe of power; this being the uſual policy of 
Princes when they joined with thoſe weaker than 
themſelves : that it could be the leſs doubted that 
Charles would purſue this maxim, as even before 
the battle of Pavia he had ſhewn that he conſidered 
the King of England only as his inſtrument to pro- 
mote his deſigns in Italy; but if England joined 
with France, the two allies, having the ſame view, 
would, as is uſual in defenſive leagues, act unani- 
mouſly : that, on the other hand, in the preſent 
juncture, France, not able to ſupport herfelt” with- 
out England's aſſiſtance, would readily accept what 
terms ſhould be impoſed on her, which was an ad- 
vantage more real and certain than any to be ex- 
pected by attacking her ; and finally, 'that nothing 
could acquire his Majeſty more glory than to relieve 
France in her deſperate condition, and free a cap- 
tive Monarch; fas by ſo doing he would truly 
gain the title of Arbiter and Deliverer of Europe, 
and make of the King of France a friend, who un- 
doubtedly would bear in eternal remembrance ſo 
ſignal a benefaction. 5 5 
Theſe were the true reaſons which induced Henry 
and his council to take part with France. They 
were perfectly agreeable to the King's and Wolſey's 
inclinations, and to the maxims they had already 
began to purſue. The only buſineſs was to ſeek a 
pretenſe to break with Charles, by throwing on him 
the blame of this rupture. This is the article 
whereto Sovereigns are extremely attentive. When 
they commence wars, how urjuſt ſoever, they 


Henry re- 
ſolves to {up- 
port France; 
and ulcs for 
pretenſe the 
injuries done 
him by 
Charles. 


would perſuade the world that they proceed wholly 
on the grounds of juſtice and equity, without the 


leaſt tincture of envy, jealouſy, ambition or ava- 
rice. The war Henry was meditating againſt 
Charles was, as we have ſeen, intirely founded on 
policy; and that alone would have been ſufficient to 
juſtify it: but he choſe rather to ground it on the 
pretended injuries done him by that Monarch. The 
reaſon of this conduct is evident: policy and equity 


* 
La) 


<< each other's right, Henry required, purſuant to 
that article, that the King of France ſhould be 
delivered to him the ſame day Princeſs Mary 
; was conſigned to the Emperor.“ | 
queſts elſewhere 3 but, at the ſame time, he would 
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are very rarely found to agree, and Henry, like HEN Ry 
molt Princes, had rather be at leaſt thought a man VIII. 
of pfobity, than a deep politician. However this Ax' 1525. 
be, the reſolution being taken to ſupport France, — 
Cuthbert Tunſtal biſhop of Lendon, and Sir Ro- 33 em- 
bert Wingfield were ſent to Spain, to demand of the go” I 
Emperor diverſe patticulars which, it was well Hall. Stow. 
known, would not be granted. Firſt, * That, as Herbert. 
the war was made at a common charge, it was His demand 
s reatonable the King of England ſhould partake n the En- 
the fruits of the victory at Pavia: that therefore, rack 


<< 1n the treaty with the captive King, that Henry 
+ ſhould be reſtored to what appertained to him in 
France. Secondly, that, in cafe this could not 
< be obtained by fair means, the Emperor, ac- 
* cording to the treaty, ſhould prepare to invade 
France from Spain, while the Engliſh acted in 
„ Picardy, and that the war ſhould not ceaſe till 


| | | *© the King of England recovered whatever was 
in ſhort, if France came to be divided between þ 


rightfully his : that the Emperor ought to be 


 <© the more ready to aſſiſt the King of England in 
obtaining his deſires, ſince; by his marriage with 


the heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions 
« would finally devolve to him. Thirdly, that as 
« it was faid, in the treaty of Windſor, the two 
„ allies ſhould mutually deliver all uſurpers upon 


M oſt of theſe demands were of fuch a nature 
that the Emperor eaſily perceved Henry ſought anſwers in 
only a pretenſe to break with him. 
could not receive Princeſs Mary, ſince he was de- 
termined on eſpouſing Iſabella of Portugal, and 
much leſs would he furrender the captive King, and 


thereby deprive himſelf of the advantage he ex- 
pected from his victory. Having therefore framed 
his anſwer in general terms, denoting his unwilling- 
neſs to grant what was demanded, he furniſhed 
Henry with the pretext he was ſeeking to join the 
; regent of France. On divulging this reſolution, . 
the Engliſh court took care to publiſh their reaſons 
for the rupture with Charles. The ſubſtance of 
theſe reaſons was; That the governeſs of the Ne- 
therlands, inſtead of providing her quota of forces 
for the war, had privately treated with France: 
that the Flemings had broken the treaty of com- 
merce in ſeveral articles (1): that the Emperor had 
not diſcharged what he owed the King: that, in 
the terms on which he had offered to releaſe the 
King of France, he had very negligently, and in 
general terms only, mentioned Henry's right, as a 
thing of ſmall moment: that he was now treating 
of his marriage 'with the Princeſs of Portugal, in 
contempt of Princeſs Mary, to whom he was con- 
tracted : laſtly, that the Turks being about to in- 
vade Chriſtendom (2), it was neceſſary that all 
Chriſtian Princes ſhould join their forces againſt 
them, which could not be done without a general 
peace; but this could not be effected, while the 
Emperor remained in arms to agrandiſe himſelf at 
the expenſe of other Potentates. Theſe are the rea- 
ſons alledged in vindication of King Henry's con- 
duct: but his real motive was the juſt jealouſy with 
which the Emperor's power inſpired England, and 
indeed all Europe; however, Henry thought nor 
proper to declare war againſt the Emperor, being 
unwilling, by ſo raſh a ſtep, to prejudice his in- 
tended treaty with France. He contented himſelf 
with ordering his embaſſadors in Spain, to intercede, 


in his name, in behalf of the captive King, tho? 


(1) Not the Florentines, as M. Rapin has miſtaken. The Flemings had not only inſolently treated diverſe of our merchants, 
but, contrary to a remonſtrance made in that behalf, had raiſed the v 


into their country. See Herbert, p. 65. 


(2) They had already taken Belgrade and Rhodes, and thereby opened ſeveral ways into Italy and Germany. Ibid. 


alue of our coin, and thereby ſecretly got over great ſums 


he 


*« purſuant to their alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated. a 


| „ The Emperor 


In reality, he Seneral terms. 


r 
W 
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HENRY he expected little from his interceſſion. Mean 

VIII. while, he acquainted the ducheſs regent of + rance, 
An? 1525. that if ſhe would ſend embaſſadors to negociate with 
him, there might follow a treaty advantageous to 
Embaſſy of the King her ſon, and to both kingdoms. The 


him, juſtified himſelf as beſt he could, without HE N R 
however charging the King; alledging, he had the VIII. 
Judges opinion for what he had done. Were ſuch Ax' 1525. 
excuſes admited, it would be no longer neceſſury w=wy—— 
for a King of England to apply for ſubſidies to the Remark. 


= France to regent immediately appointed Jean-Joachim de parliament. The Judges being nominated by the 
of. SO Paſſau, baron de Vaux (the ſame who had begun | King, his obtaining from them favorable deciſions 
Pol. xiv. the negociation with cardinal Wolſey) and Jean | would not be very difficult. But tho? there have 
pi. 37, 45- Brinon preſident of Roan. Their commiſſion was | been judges ſo daringly raſh, as to decide points of 

Hollinghh. dated at Lyons the ninth of June. this conſequence, as in the reigns of Richard II, 


While the treaty between France and England | Charles I and James II, very few eſcaped the 


Wolſey would 


without the 


but demands 
benevolence. 


The city of doners being taxed firſt, 


throws the 
blame on car- 
dinal Wolſey. 


levy money was negociating at London, Henry, knowing how 
it would end, commited the care of raiſing money 


notice thereof, inſtantly ſer forth a proclamation, 
diſavowing theſe commiſſions which had been pub- 
liſhed in his name, and declaring, that he would 
not exact from his good people any thing forcibly, 
nor demand of them a farthing but by way of be- 
nevolence, as practiſed in the reign of Edward IV. 
But this ſoon appeared to be a mere artifice to ex- 
tort, under another name, what the people refuſed 
to give by violence; for the benevolence afterwards 
demanded by the King was almoſt equal to what 
was at firſt required authoritatively. The Lon- 
the magiſtrates ex- 


tisfaction, by ſhewing he was not concerned in the 


affected, judged it neceſſary to give them ſome ſa- 


chaſtiſement their preſumption merited. The par- 
liament never deſigned that the nation's privileges 


78 — to Wolſey. The moſt natural way was applying | ſhould depend on the deciſion of the judges. The The affür 
bs Stow. to parliament : but Wolſey was too haughty council, finding Henry not inclined to ſupport ends miluiy. 
Hall. to expoſe himſelf to a refuſal, or conteſt with the | what the cardinal had done, and, on the other hand, 
= Hollingh. houſe of commons, as had been his caſe once before. | not daring to attack Wolſey himſelf, thought fit, 
* Wherefore, concluding to make uſe of a method | without naming any, to caſt the whole blame on 
7 ſomewhat more expeditious and better ſuiting his | thoſe who had given the King wrong information, 
by genius, he iſſued out, in the King's name, commul- | and to releaſe the priſoners, after a ſevere reprimand. 
- ſions to levy, throughout the kingdom, the ſixth | Purſuant to this reſolution, the priſoners being 
oF part of every lay-man's goods, and the fourth of | brought before the council, Wolſey ſharply re- 
T the clergy's (1). No ſooner wete theſe commiſſions buked them, agravating the heinouſneſs of their 
5 publiſhed, but the nation was in a great ferment. | offenſe, and adding, that the King was pleaſed to 
"Þ This method of raiſing money was univerſally grant them his pardon, provided they would find 
deemed a manifeſt breach of Magna Charta, and | ſureties for their future good behavior: but anſwer e 
ſuch a conſequential incroachment that a general being made him, they had no ſecurity to give; the Hall. 
The King diſ- riſing ſeemed not very diſtant. The King, on | cardinal and duke of Norfolk ſaid, they would be 
avows it; 


bound for them; 
charged. 

Henry having once diſcovered that he approved Henry re- 
not all the cardinals actions, people ventured more ceives ſeveral 
boldly to complain of his conduct. The truth is, complaints a. 
he oppreſſed the nation, and more eſpecially the * . 
clergy, in no ordinary manner. The inſtrument Re 
of his oppreſſions was one Allen (2) his chaplain, 
who obſervedno meaſures, well knowing his maſter's 
protection would not fail him on occaſion. Mean 
while, how great ſoever the cardinal's power was, 

a private perſon ventured to commence a ſuit againſt 


whereupon they were dil- 


48 ®P- cuſed themſelves, as benevolences were aboliſhed by | Allen, and proſecuted him ſo vigorouſly, that at 
Hall. Richard III. Againſt this Wolſey loudly exclaimed, | laſt the affair came to the ear of King Henry, who 
Stow. as if it had been the moſt extravagant aſſertion in | was informed at the ſame time of ſeveral other com- 
nature. He told them, Richard III was a tyrant | plaints of the people. He had hitherto fancied, 
and uſurper, and therefore laws made in his reign | there had never been in England fo mild a govern- 
could not limit the Sovereign's power. But, as this | ment as his, being ignorant of the ill uſe Wolſey 
argument had no great effect, he ſent for the city | made of his authority. This information threw and is on the 
common council, one by one, to intimidate them, | him into fo terrible a rage, that his eminence was point of dit- 
deſiring at any rate to compaſs his ends without | near being _ out of favor. It was not without 3 — 5 
Inſurrection being obliged to call a parliament. While he was | the utmoſt ſubmiſſion that he appeaſed the King's by Willey A 
in the country. thus imployed, the inhabitants of ſome counties, | anger, ſhewing him withal his laſt will, wherein Rn fab» 
not far from London, took arms, and the inſur- | he had made him his heir. This he did to intimate miſſion. 
rection would very probably have become univer- | that he was laboring for him, and that whatever 
ſal, had not a timely ſtop been put to thoſe dan- | outrages he perpetrated were only to augment the 
It is appeaſed. gerous commotions. The ſpeedy orders given to | inheritance which his Majeſty was one day to injoy. 
diſperſe the ſeditious ſucceeded as the court could | Nothing can better expreſs the King's ſentiments 
wiſh : they who had taken arms, ſeeing themſelves | concerning Wolſey, than the letter he wrote that 
not yet ſufficiently ſupported, ſubmited to the King's | cardinal ſome time after his pardon 3 a fragment 
| mercy, and ſome of the ring-leaders were im- whereof, as inſerted by lord Herbert in his hiſtory, 
The King priſoned. Henry finding how the Engliſh ſtood | is as follows: 


67 S touching the matter of Wilton (3), fing Henry's letter 
t it is in no other ſtrain than you writ ot, to Wolſey. 


Hall. violent procedure of his miniſter: wherefore, in 
Stow. full council he declared, that his intention was not | << and you being alſo fo ſuddenly. (with the falling Herbert. 


Hollingſh. to puniſh any perſon for this rebellion, Wolſey, 


perceiving that his maſter threw all the blame on 


n 


fick of your 9 afraid and troubled, I mar- P. 67. 
ce vel not that it over- ſlipped you as it did. But it 


—— 
— 


(1) The cardinal pretended, that this money was to be applied towards carrying war into France. He demanded of perſons 
worth fiſty pounds, three ſhillings and four- pence; of ſuch as were worth twenty pounds, two ſhillings and eight-pence ; and of 
thoſe who had from under twenty pounds to twenty ſhillings, twelve-pence in the pound. Hall, fol. 138. 

(. 2) John Allen, doctor of law (the ſame who was judge of the cardinal's court) was made archbiſhop of Dublin in 1528, and 


barbarouſly murdered by Thomas Fitz-Gerard, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Kildare, 1534. Antiq. Oxf. This Allen, who is ſaid by 
Hall to have been a man of more learning than virtue or good conſcience, was commiſſioned by the cardinal, in conſequence of 
his legatine power, to viſit all religious houſes ; and accordingly he rode from one religious houſe to another, with a great train, 
in a kind of perpetual progreſs or viſitation, and did the cardinal no ſmall ſervice. Hall, fol. 148. Herbert, p. 67. 

(3) The matter of Wilton was this: the cardinal had elected a perſon —.— of the nunnery there, for whom the King had 
ſome way previouſly expreſſed his diſlike. The prioreſs of the nunnefy of Wilton was a baroneſs by her title, as were alſo thoſe 
of VT: Barkin, and St. Mary's in Wincheſter, which were ＋ only ſuch in England, See Fiddes Life of Wolf. p. 308. 
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HENRY is no great matter, ſtanding the caſe as it doth; 

VIII. for it is yet in my hand, as I perceive by your 
Ax' 1525, letter, and your default was not fo great, feeing the 
2 © eleftion was but conditional, Wherefore, my 
lord, ſeeing the humbleneſs of your ſubmiſſion, 
and though the caſe were much more heinous, 
„I can be content to remit it, being right glad 
« that, according to mine intent, my monitions 
&« and warnings have been benignly and lovingly 
« accepted on your behalf, promiſing you, that 
the very affection I bear you cauſed me thus to 
do. As touching the jo of religious houſes to 
« the building of your college, I would it were 
« more, ſo it be lawfully ; for my intent is none 
« but that it ſhould ſo appear to all the world, and 
the occaſion of all their mumbling might be ſe- 
cluded and put away 3 for, ſurely there is great 
« murmuring of it throughout all the realm, both 
„good and bad. They ſay not, that all that is 
«© jl]-gotten is beſtowed upon the college, but that 
the college is the cloak for covering all miſchiefs. 
This grieveth me, I aſſure you, to hear it ſpoken 
« of him which I ſo intirely love. Wherefore, 
« methought I could do no leſs, than thus friendly 
« to admoniſh you. One thing more J perceive 
« by your own letter, which a little methinketh 
« toucheth conſcience, and that is, that you have 
« received money of the exempts for having of 
« their old viſitors. Surely, this can hardly be 
« with good conſcience. For, and they were 
«© good, why ſhould you take money? And if they 
« were ill, it were a ſinful act. Howbeit, your 
e legacy herein might peradventure, apud homines, 
ee be a cloak, but not apud Deum. Wherefore 
« you, thus moniſhed by him who ſo intirely 
6c ae you, I doubt not will deſiſt, not only 
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« from this (if conſcience will not bear it) but 


« from all other things which ſhould tangle the 


« ſame; and, in ſo doing, we will ſign, Te 


« laudant angeli atque archangeli, Te laudat 
© omnis ſpiritus : And thus an end I make of this 
« though rude, yet loving letter, deſiring you as 
« benevolently to take it, as I do mean it, for I 
<« inſure you (and I pray you think it, ſo) that 
« there remaineth, at this hour, no ſpark of diſ- 
« pleaſure towards you in my heart. And thus 
&« fare you well, and be no more perplexed. 
« Written with the hand of your loving Sovereign 


« and Friend, 7 5 
HENRY R. 


The cardinal This letter ſhews the King was informed of ſeve- 
removes from ral of Wolſey's miſdemeanors: but he did not 
court thoſe yet De know him, his affection for him 
_ combating 1n his heart the heinouſneſs of his pro- 
. and making him believe, that his faults 

were the pure effects of his great zeal for founding 

his college. Had he not been thus prepoſſeſſed in 

his favor, he might have been more fall informed: 


but it was very dangerous to ſpeak directly againſt 
a fayorite to whom the King ſtill ſnewed ſuch 


deference. Mean while the cardinal, by this in- 


—— 
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ſtance, finding what his enemies would be capable HN R v 
of doing againſt him if they had the King's ear, VIII. 
was very careful to remove from court all he fu- Ax' 1 625. 


1 and, at the fame time, he ſtrove to pre-... 
e 


rve the King's love and eſteem by the utmoſt ex- _ 
cels of complaiſance. He had now completed, Halt. 
near Hampton, a ſtately manſion, which ſurpaſſed Stow. 
in beauty all the royal palaces : but what had _— Herbert. 
happened convincing him it might breed a jealouſy 
in the King, he made him a preſent of it (1), as if 
from the very firſt he had intended to build it for 
him. His meaning, by this preſent, was to in- 
ſinuate, that he heaped up riches purely for his ſake; 
and this inſinuation had its wiſhed effect. The 
King had the ſame confidence in him as before, 
which the popular murmurs ſeemed to have ſomewhat his friendſhip. 
alienated. This year he obtained the King's letters Rym. Feed. 
patent for founding the college at Oxford. Vol. XIV. 

About the ſame time, the King created Henry N the 
Fitz-Roy, his natural fon, duke of Richmond and King's natu- 
Somerſet, and high-admiral of England, tho? he ral fon made 
was but ſix years old (2). As he had no legiti- —_ 21 
mate ſon, he was extremely fond of this his ſpurious N45 [Say 
off-ſpring, whom he had by the lady Elizabeth © 
Blunt (3). 

During theſe occurrences, the cardinal was buſied Negociation 
in treating with the French embaſſadors. Early in with the 
June the ducheſs regent had ſent full powers in ge- French em- 
neral to her two agents: but in the courſe of the — 
negociation they found they ſhould have occaſion 2 
tor more particular powers, to ſettle the ſums due 
from the King of France to the King of England, 
and which, conſiſting of ſeveral articles, were to 
be reduced to one, according to Henry's intention. 

Theſe new powers were diſpatched the ſixteenth of 

Auguſt. On ſuch a very extraordinary occaſion, 

the French embaſſadors had properly nothing to 

do but to comply with the King of England's plea- 

ſure : their aim being to diſingage him from the 

Emperor, and induce him to join the King their 

maſter, there was no diſputing on the terms. But it Henry's ge- 


The King re- 


muſt be confeſſed that, on this occaſion, Henry's nerofity to the 


generoſity was very uncommon. Tho' he might King of 
have demanded towns, and even provinces, in re- France. 
turn for the friendſhip he thought fit at that juncture 

to contract with King Francis, and for the charges 

he was about ingaging in, he contented himſelf with 

ſecuring, by new treaties, the ſums already his juſt 

due. Theſe treaties, being in a readineſs, were 

ſigned at Moore, a houſe of the King's *, on the * In Hert- 

thirtieth of Auguſt. | | fordſhire. 
The firſt contained a defenſive league between Treaty of 


France and England, againſt all powers, ſpiritual Mooredivided 


or temporal, which ſhould invade either of the two into ſeveral 
kingdoms. The allies of the two Kings were in- Renne pes 
cluded by name in the league (4), but with the CF ; 
limitation, that this article was not to be underſtood p. 48, Kc. 
of thoſe who had any how uſurped on either of the Du Pillet. 
two principal contractors ſince the league concluded Herbert. 
at London, October the firſt, 1318. Hence the 
Emperor, who had lately re-conquered the duchy 
of Milan, was excluded, Moreover, Henry in- 


(1) And the King, in exchange, permited him to live in his palace at Richmond : at which, it ſeems, the people were highly 


offended. See Hall, fol. 144. 


(22) He was born in the prior's houſe at Blackmore in Eſſex, and firſt made knight of the garter, 
and the ſame day duke of Richmond and Somerſet, on the 18th of June. He was conſtituted likewiſe lieutenant general beyond 
the Trent, and warden general of the marches of Scotland. 
Windſor, from whence they went both together to ſtudy at Paris. Their friendſhip was indeared by 
the earl's ſiſter, daughter to Thomas duke of Norfolk, by whom he had no iſſue. 
and for abilities of mind and body one of the rareſt of his time. 
buried at Thetford in Norfolk. Herbert. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 3os. 
(3) Daughter of fir John Blunt, widow of fir Gilbert Talboys, who was thought, for her rare indowments of nature and 
ornaments of education, to be the beauty and maſter-piece of her time. Hall, fol. 148. 

(4) Their common allies were the Pope, Venice, the Kings of Hungary and Portugal, and the Duke of Ferrara; and thoſe 
particularly named by France, were the Kings of Scotland and Navarre ; the dukes of Savoy, Lorrain, Gueldres ; the Swiſlers ; the 
marquis of Saluzzo, the marquis of Montferrat and his mother : thoſe named by King Henry, were the Em eror, and his brother 
Queen of France 
dukes of Urbino, Cleves, and Julier: ; the houſe of Medicis 3 the Florentines, and the Hanſe towns, Rymer's Fœd. Vol. XIV. p. 51 


Ferdinand; the King of Denmark ; the dowager 


then earl of Nottingham, 
After which he was bred up with Henry earl of Surrey at 
the duke's marrying Mary 


He was very perſonable and of great expeQation, 
But he departed this life in the 17th year of his age, and was 


Margaret archducheſs of Auſtria; the biſhop of Liege; the 


gagud 


Book XY. 


ſtores him to 


— 
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HENRY gaged to imploy his beſt indeavors to procure King 


VIII. 


Ax' 1525. 
* V = 
Rym. Fad. 


Vol. XIV. 
p- 53. 


p- 65, 76, 90, 


— lot. 


P- 75 


P. 76, 126. 


Francis's releaſe. | 

The ſecond treaty concerned the payment of the 
ſums due to Henry from the King of France, name- 
ly, 1. By a treaty of the ſeventh of Auguſt 1515, 
one million of gold crowns. 2. By another of the 
twelfth of January 1518, for reſtitution of Tour- 
nay, five hundred thouſand gold crowns. 3. By 
another of the ſame date, twenty three thouſand 
livres Tournois. -4. By another of November the 
thirteenth 1520, four hundred ſixty two thouſand 
crowns. For all theſe ſums the regent bound her- 
ſelf in the King her ſon's name, to pay Henry two 
millions of gold crowns of thirty-five ſols Tournois 
each, which being reduced to crowns de ſoleil, of 
thirty eight ſols, or pennies Tournois each, amount- 
ed to the ſum of one million and eight hundred 
ninety-four thouſand, ſeven hundred thirty-ſix 
crowns, and thirty-two ſols Tournois. This debt 
was to be diſcharged at diverſe payments; viz. forty 
ſeven thouſand three hundred ſixty eight crowns, 
within forty days after date of the treaty 3 a like 
ſum on the firſt of the inſuing November, and as 
much every ſix months *till the whole was paid. 
This made forty payments, and conſequently the 
whole muſt be twenty years in diſcharging. 

It was, by the ſame treaty, farther agreed, that 
if Henry died before he had received the two mil- 
lions, the arrears were to be paid to his heirs and 
ſucceſſors : but, in caſe he out- lived the payment of 
the whole, he ſhould, during his life, injoy a year- 
ly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns to ceaſe at 
his death. | 

To ſecure the performance of the treaty, the re- 
gent was ſolemnly to ſwear to it in preſenſe of the 
Engliſh embaſſadors ; and King Francis was to ra- 
tify and ſwear to it immediately on his return to 
France. Henry had moreover, for ſureties, cardi- 


nal de Bourbon, the dukes of Vendoſme and Lon- | 
gueville, counts de St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne 


barons de Montmorency, Lautrec and Breze ; the 
cities of Paris, Lyons, Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, 
Bourdeaux and Rheims (1). 

It muſt be obſerved that, in the ſum of two mil- 
lions of crowns due to Henry, there was no de- 


_ duction of what Francis had paid him from the year 


1515 to their rupture. This was all the advantage 
Henry made, which was not exorbitant, conſider- 
ing how little punctual the King of France was in 
his payments. 

By a third treaty, the regent ingaged to pay to 
Henry's ſiſter Mary, dowager Queen of France, 
all the arrears of her dowry at ſeveral payments, 
namely, five thouſand crowns within forty days af- 
ter date of the treaty, and a like ſum every ſix 
months *till the whole was diſcharged ; ſhe more- 
over promiſed her the future injoyment of her whole 
dowry. 


There was alſo a fourth treaty, which ran; that 


the King of Scotland ſhould be . reckoned among 
the allies of France, but on condition the Scots com- 
mited not any hoſtilities againſt England, after the 
twenty-fifth of December following. 

Laſtly, by a fifth treaty it was agreed, that the 
court of France ſhould not conſent, either directly 
or indirectly, that the duke of Albany ſhould re- 
turn to Scotland during James V's minority. 

All theſe ſeveral treaties, which properly were 
only different articles of one and the fame treaty, 
were ratified and ſworn by the duchels - regent. of 
France, and confirmed by the parliaments of Paris, 


7 


Toulouſe, and Bourdeaux. The grandees and ci- HE NR Y 


ties, appointed for ſecurities, gave their bonds; and VIII. 
finally, King Francis himſelf ſent a ratification un- Ax' 1525, 
der his own hand, and dated the twenty-ſcventh f 
December. Es | P. 113. 

But, after having finiſhed the K ing his maſter's The regent's 
affairs, Wolſey forgot not himſelf, There is, grant to 
in Rymer's xx Few. of public acts, the regent's Wolſey. 
bond of the eighteenth of November, to pay his ſaid P.. 
eminence the arrears of the penſion granted him 
in lieu of the biſhoprick of Tournay's adminiſtra- 
tion, being four years and a half, amounting to 
twenty-nine thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- 
three gold crowns, called de ſoleil (2). She alſo 
declared that, for ſeveral other weighty reaſons, 
there was due to the cardinal a hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold ; theſe two ſums making together 
one hundred and twenty-one thouſand, eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight crowns de ſoleil, were to be 
paid in ſeven years, by half-yearly equal payments. 

The defenſive league between France and Eng- The guchers 
land being thus concluded and ſigned, the regent takes comage. 
began to be ſomewhat eaſier, and more in a condi- 
tion to diſpute on the terms of the King her ſon's 
liberty : beſide, ſhe had reaſon to hope, the King 
of England's declarations would help to determine 
the Pope and Venetians, whoſe fears alone prevent- 
ed their forming a league againſt the Emperor; and 
in effect it will, in the ſequel, appear that they altered 
their meaſures on hearing what ſteps the King of 
England had taken. Mean while the Emperor, re- fenry and 
celying advice of the treaty of Moore, recalled his Charles re- 
embaſſadors, who were till in England, and Henry call their em- 
did the like by his in Spain. Soon after, Charles baſſadors. 
concluded his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, _— 
by virtue of a diſpenſation brought him by cardi- E gli. 
nal Salviati, who delivered it on concluſion of the Herbert. 
above-mentioned treaty. . 

While the affairs of Europe thus changed counte- Affairs of 
nance, thro? the effects produced in diverſe quarters Scotland. 
by the battle of Pavia and the French King's cap- Buchanan, 
tivity, there was no other alteration - in- thoſe of 
Scotland, except that the earl of Angus, who was 
to hold the adminiſtration four months only, thought 
not fit to reſign when his time was expired. Where- 
upon the earl of Argyle withdrew greatly diſſatiſ- 
fied, but the earl of Lenox, tho? likewiſe diſpleaſed, 
ſtill remained at court. Mean while, the — 
and the earl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, 
were not unmindful of their affairs. The earl of 
Lenox 's diſcontent giving them room to hold intel- 
ligence with him, they prevailed on him to under- 
take inſpiring the young King with a deſire to be 
freed from Angus : but as there needed the utmoſt 
precaution to deceive that earls great vigilance, it 
was not *till the ſucceeding year that the King found 
opportunity to attempt executing his deſign, 

ery early this year, the Scotiſh court had ſent Truce be- 
to England a grand embaſly, at the head whereof tween Eng- 
was the earl of Caſſils, to treat of their King's melee. 
marriage with Princeſs Mary: but, as ſeveral diffi- ax} 
culties occurred, the truce, which was to expire the Rym. Fad. 
twenty-ſixth of January, was prolonged to the Vol. XIV. 
twenty-third of March (3), to give the earl of p. 30. 
Caſſils time to take a journey to Scotland for new 
inſtructions. Nevertheleſs, there was no poſſibility 
of bringing matters to any concluſion, becauſe, in 


all appearance, Henry had never deſigned to beſtow 


his only daughter and heir on the King of Scot- 
land: nor in reality does there appear any great ad- 
vantage he could propoſe to reap from this match; 


(1) All theſe grandees and cities were to ſend a bond with their ſeal annexed, within two months, under the obligation and 


forfeiture of all their goods. 
(2) See above. 


(3) Hall and Hollingſhead (fol. 146, and p. 892) fay that, in January 1526, a peace for three years and fix months was con- 


cluded between England and Scotland. 


beſide, 
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The HISTORY of E. 


beſide, as he then intended to join with France, it 
was no longer his intereſt to manage the Scots (1). 
Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, Charles 
had a great advantage in his negociations ar Rome 
and Madrid. By reſtoring Storza to Milan, he 
was almoſt ſure the Pope and Venetians would aban- 
don France, and by deſiſting from his demand ot 
the duchy of Burgundy, he could be certain Francts 
would readily reſign Milan, and not much concern 
himſelf with Italy: but he could not determine on 
doing either, and that made the negociations fo te- 
dious. After the treaty of Moore was ſigned, the 
face of his affairs was changed. Pope Clement was 
become more reſolute, and finding himſelf deceived 
by Charles who, in a ſecond ratification of their 
treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza in a ſtate of 
uncertainty, flatly aſſured him, that no peace was 
to be expected without reſtitution of the Milaneſe. 
The Emperor had alſo reafon to fear, that King 
Francis, ſeeing ſuch probability of his being ſo well 
ſupported, would be {till leſs compliant with reſpect 
to Burgundy : wherefore, perceiving the ſmall pro- 
ſpect he had of obſtructing a league which was on 
the point of uniting againſt him ſo many Potentates, 
he was ſtrangely imbaraſſed. He muſt neceſſarily 
reſolve, and that ſpeedily, either to maintain, with- 
out any ally, the impending war, or to make peace 
with France. Both were equally perplexing : 1n 
chuſing war, he knew not where to find money 3 
and, in making with his priſoner a forced peace, he 
could not expect to reap from his victory the advan- 
tages he propoſed. Mapp for him, Francis, 
weary of his captivity, freed him from his per- 
plexity, by offering to reſign the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, which. had hitherto been the main obſtacle 
to a pacification : that obtained, Charles readily 
and ſeriouſly treated with him; whereas before he 
had only amuſed him, Not long after, they con- 


cluded the famous treaty of Madrid. The main 


articles to which Francis ſubmited were theſe ; ex- 
cluſively of many others, the recital whereof would 
here be abſolutely impertinent. 


That the King of France ſhould eſpouſe Queen 
Leonora, the Emperor's ſiſter, and have with her 
two hundred thouſand gold crowns. . . * 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the tenth of 
March, and the ſame day ſhould deliver.to the Em- 
peror his two ſons in hoſtage (2). | 

That he ſhould reſign to the Emperor the duchy 
of Burgundy in full ſovereignty. | 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage Charles 
owed him for Flanders and Artois. 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, 
Mila Aſti, Tournay, Liſle, Heſdin, &c. 

That he ſhould perſuade Henry d' Albret to re- 
ſign the kingdom of Navarre to the Emperor, or 
at leaſt ſhould not give him any aſſiſtance. 

That, within forty days, he ſhould reſtore the 
duke of Bourbon and all his partiſans to their 
eſtates. 

That he ſhould reſtore Philibert de Chalons 
Prince of Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluz- 
20, to their principalities. 8 
I hat he ſhould not give any manner of aid to the 
duke of Gueldres, and ſhould, after that Prince's 
deceaſe, imploy his utmoſt efforts to procure the 
Emperor poſſeſſion of all his towns. | 


— — 


| pected by Charles that, immediately after conclu- adds a new 


That he ſhould pay the King of England five HE N Rx 


That when the Emperor went to Italy to receive Ay* 1526. 
the Imperial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gal. 
lies, four large ſhips, and a land army, or two 
hundred thouſand crowns inſtead of the army. 

Finally, he promiſed, on the word and honor of 
a Prince, to execute all theſe articles, or, in caſe 
ot non performance, to return priſoner into Spain. 


Had Francis not heen ſo haſty to offer the duchy State of the 
of Burgundy, he would, probably, have ſaved him- Emperor's 
ſelt many troubles, and avoided reproaches which pros $ AT CON- 
greatly ſullied his reputation (3). When this treaty * * 
of Madrid was concluded, Charles was under very 


Burgundy, than at once have expoſed himſelf to 
ſo many enemies. Theſe were the real motives 
which induced him to haſten concluding the Madrid 
treaty, directly contrary to the inſtances and great 
oppolition of diverſe of his council, who repreſent- 
ed, * That, infallibly, the agreement made with 
him would be violated.” His chancellor even Guicciard. 
refuſed to ſign it : bur as that Monarch firmly be- 
lieved he had cogent reaſons to run that hazard, he 
determined abſolutely, being perſuaded of its being 
the ſole means to prevent the league he dreaded. 
Whatever might happen, he hoped to be free from 
all by reſtoring Sforza to Milan, which however he 
did not intend to do but at the laſt extremity : 
mean while, by inſiſting too ſtrenuouſly on that ar- 
ticle, he rendered all his meaſures ineffectual; he 
loft his priſoner, without obtaining Burgundy, or 
preventing the league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining 
many attacks, he was, as will be ſeen, forced to 
part with the duchy of Milan. But where is the 
Prince, be his abilities ever ſo great, who can fore- 


1 TRE 
5 1 


ſee all the conſequences of his own politics? When 1 
Charles V ſigned the treaty of Madrid, he imagin- bw 
ed himſelf doing what would redound abundantly 


to his advantage. In reality, Francis would have 

dearly purchaſed his liberty, if, when he ſigned the 

treaty, he had actually intended inviolable obſer- 

vance : but it is too notorious that, when he 

gave his word, he deſigned to break it, ſince he 

had no ſooner ſet foot in his own dominions, but he 

refuſed to ratify the treaty. This was ſo little ex- The Emperor 
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lion of the peace, he wrote to the Pontif that, not- condition 


withſtanding his promiſe to reſtore Sforza to Milan, 1 9 


it was however on condition that Sforza cleared Guicciard. 


himſelf of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to 1 
his charge: adding that, ſince the Princes of Italy BM 
were delirous he ſhould not give the duchy of Mi- 4 
lan to the archduke Ferdinand his brother, he A 
would preſent it to the duke of Bourbon, in caſe Y 


Sforza was found guilty. Clement VII, being in- pope Clement NF 


formed of the conditions of the Madrid-treaty, of opinion * 
that Francis 


(1) This year, the King following his hawk, and leaping over a ditch with a pole, fell in upon his head, and had not one 
Edmund Moody, a tootman, jumped in and raiſed up his head, which was ſtuck faſt in the clay, he had been drowned. Hall, 


fol. 139. Stow, p. 523. 


(2) And ſome other grandees, among whom was the duke of Albany. See Rymer, Vol. XIV. p. 311. 1 5 50 
(3) At concluſion of this treaty, Francis coming to the altar, and laying his right hand on the Bible, did ſwear by the ſacra- = 
ment and the holy evangeliſts, not to break this capitulation all the days of his lite, nor to give counſel or favor that any ſhould. A 


will not ob- 
ſerve the Ma- 
drid-treaty. 


2 


PR”, 
1 i” 


break it. . Herbert, p. 74. But it ſeems all this was a farce: for before Francis ſigned the treaty, he made a formal, tho private, 1 | 


proteltation againſt it, in the preſenſe of a few truſty witneſſes and notaries. See P. Daniel, Vol. VII. p. 614. 


readily 


treaty. 
great perplexities. Beſide thoſe already mentioned, 28 

he was certain that ſuch of the Princes and Hanſe 1 
Towns of Germany, as had imbraced Luther's 5 
doctrine, began to take meaſures to ſecure them- = 
ſelves from the calamities wherewith they were me- 1 
naced. To this was likewiſe added the dread of x 
the Turks invading Hungary, which nearly affect- E: | 
ed the Emperor, on account of that kingdom's vi- 3 
cinity to his Auſtrian dominions : theretore, in all 7 
probability, had not Francis been ſo impatient and 7 
precipitate, Charles would rather have relinquiſhed 1 


hundred thouſand crowns which Charles owed him; VIII. We: 
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H:iwxgy readily gueſſed that Francis had accepted them only | 


FE 
AN? 1526. 
— — — 
He inſiſts on 
Sforza's re- 
ſtoration. 


to obtain his releaſe, without intendipg pertor- 
mance. In this belief, he ſtill inſiſted on Storza's 
reſtoration without terms, being willing, before he 
ingaged with the Emperor, to jce what the King of 
Fragce would do. The Venetian ſenators being of 
a like ſentiment, contributed not a little to keep the 
Pope in his refolution. a 

What theſe refined politicians had foreſcen; came 
to paſs. Francis no ſooner ſet foot on his own ter- 
ritory, but he mounted a Turkiſh horſe and rode 
fall ſpeed to St. John de Luz, whence he next day 


Francis ar- 
rive, in his 
own domi- 
nions. 


3 Feed. poſted to Bayona. The ſeventeenth of Match, he 
Vol. XIV. ſigned bonds to King Henry for the ſums in which 
p. 129. his mother the regent had ingaged him. By the 
Guicciard. way, hiſtorians fix this Prince's deliverance on the 
— eighteenth of March, and yet theſe bonds are dated 

at Bayona the ſeventeenth of the ſame month. 
Lanoy re- When he came to Bayona, L.anoy, who accompa- 


quells him to 
ratify the 
treaty 3 tO 
which he an- 
ſwers eva— 


having exceeded in the treaty the power of a Kin 
of France, in giving to his Imperial Majeſty the 


nied him as embaſſador, prayed him to ratify the 
treaty of Madrid: but Francis told him, That, 


ately entered into treaty with them concerning a HEN RV 
league » the Emperor. The league was actu- VIII. 
ally concluded at Cognac, the ſeventeenth of May; An* 1526. 
between the Pope, King of France, duke of Milan,. 
and Venetians (3); but it was not publiſhed 'till a League at 
month after, Francis pretending he could not ratify Sing che 
it before he had ſeen the ratifications of the other Emperor. 
alltes. The viceroy of Naples; having thereof Guicciard. 
ſome notice, ſummoned King Francis, for the laſt P. Daniel. 
time, to execute the treaty of Madrid. Whereup- Herbert. 
on Francis told him plainly, it was not in his power an 
: y calls 

to reſign Burgundy, notwithſtanding he had pro- on the King; 
miſed it. But to ſhew how deſirous he was to con- yo offers two 
tinue in amity with the Emperot his mafter, he of- millions in 
tered to give him two millions of gold crowns, as lieu of Bur- 
an equivalent for Burgundy, and punctually to per- gundy. 
form the reſt of the treaty. | 

Thus were Charles's meaſures intirely broken. 
He had the King of France no longer in his 
power, and yet, was not leſs obliged to ſuſtain 
the efforts of the league newly concluded againſt 


& | him 3 not to mention the King of England, who 


probably would one time or other act offenſively. 


fively. duchy of Burgundy; he muſt proceed to the per- His whole refuge conſiſted in having the King of That offer 
Guicciard. formance by fair means, and indeavor to obtain the France's two ſons in hoſtage : nevertheleſs his im- refuſed. 
. cConſent of the Burgundians, and his other ſubjects | baraſſment was not capable of bringing him to 
WY ens approbation : that however he deſigned to execute compliance on this occaſion : no, he choſe to run all 
the treaty, but wanted a little time to prepare for hazards rather than conſent to the leaſt alteration of 
He ratifies the it, This anſwer might have ſufficient] convinced the treaty of Madrid. His reſolution being notified The league 
treaty of Lanoy of that Prince's intentions. He followed him | to Francis, the league was publiſhed at Cognac the Publiſhed. 
Moore. however to Bourdeaux, where Francis's firſt care | eleventh of June: Two things haſtened the con- P W_ 
Rym. Fad. was to ratify the treaty concluded at Moore with the cluſion of this league. The firſt; that the caſtle of — 
Vl. 3 King of England (1). From Bourdeaux he came Milan, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, being hard 
8 5% to Cognac, where he made ſome ſtay, having ſtill | Preſſed, wanted a ſpeedy relief, and the Pope and 
Lanoy preſſes in his train the viceroy of Naples, who preſſed him | Venetians durſt not ſend their troops into the field 
him. from time to time to ratify and execute the treaty | before they were aſſured of the league with France. 
Guicciard. of Madrid, or return to Spain, according to his | The ſecond; that the King of France, deſigning to 
— oath. To this, by way of excuſe, Francis alledged offer the Emperor two millions of crowns in lieu of 
erbert. , 5 . n | 1. 
P. Daniel. three reaſons, wherewith his ſaid excellency was far | Burgundy, believed this offer would meet with a 
Francis al- from being ſatisfied. The firſt was; that it was | readier acceptance after the concluſion of the league. 
1-1ges reaſons not in his power to reſign Burgundy, becauſe the It is certain, this was his ſole aim; and, if his of- 
to * excuſed. K ings of France, not being proprietors of their | fer had been accepted, he would never have ratified 
* dominion, could not legally diſmember it (2). - The | the league of Cognac: nay, after the league was Francis 
ſecond 3 that he was conſtrained to ſign the treaty publiſhed; neither himſelf nor the King of Eng- aims only to 
of Madrid. The third; that, by his coronation | land ever made any conſiderable effort againſt the frighten the 
oath, he was bound not to alienate any part of his] Emperor, their intent being only to frighten him, — 
| kingdom, and this previous obligation invalidated | and obtain reſtitution of the two hoſtages on 
Lanoy'sreply. that which he had 4 at Madrid. The embaſ- reaſonable terms. Thus, for once; the Italians 
ſador replied to the firſt; that tho he might not] were over-neached by the French and Engliſh, n 
alienate any of his provinces, that was not to be un- which merits attention as a no ſmall novelty. Mean 
derſtood of dominions unjuſtly acquired by the while Francis and Henry, to purſue their game, 
crown of France, as was the duchy of Burgundy. made a new treaty, promiſing never to make peace 
To the ſecond he anſwered, that it was left to his] with the Emperor, except he would reſtore the ho- 
choice, either to remain in the ſtate whereinto the ſtages and pay Henry what he owed him: not that 
chance of war and the Almighty's decree had (this treaty bound them to take arms to procure 
thrown him, or to be freed by a treaty: that he each other the ſatisfaction demande l. 
had even ſollicited it, and it was difficult to con-“ The Pope and Venetians, relying,on the äſſi- The p . 
3 | 7 n ** na, | if , © Pope's 
ceive in what the . he exclaimed againſt | ftance of France and England; ſent their troops in- and Venetians 
did conſiſt. To the third he replied; that when to the field under command of the duke of Urbino, army take 
his Majeſty ſwore to the treaty of Madrid, he was | who ſuffered the caſtle of Milan to be taken, and the feld. 
not ignorant of his coronation oath, and; very, cauſed an attempt upon Genoua' to :miſcarry; by Quicciard. 
ſeemingly, did not believe the ſecond contrary: to neglecting to ſend:the-alties a ſupply of fifteen hun- _ 
the firſt ; that if it was otherwiſe, there would be dred men. Guicciardini, in ſeveral: places, inſinu- 
reaſon to ſuſpect he had intended to impoſe” on the |-ates, that this general acted but faintly againſt the - 
Emperor's eaſineſs. Without examining; here ei- | Imperialiſts'who were very weak in Italy, and that 
ther the King's reaſons, or the embaſſador's anſwers, the duke of Bourbon; ho whs fettirhed to Milan,. 
it ſuffices to ſay in brief, that Francis was determined. would, it the leaſt: preſſod, have been conſtrained to 
The Pope's The Pope, Venetians and duke of Milan, evi-' | abandon that city: 7. 1182 


and Venetian dently foreſeeing that Francis would ſcruple execut- 


- While the duke of Urbino indirectiy favored The Cob 


— ing the treaty of Madrid, had diſpatched embaſſa- Charles, the duke of Seſſa, Spaniſh embaſſador at make war up- 
FERnckt 48 5 dors, who found him at Cognac. They were re- Rome, and Hugo de; Moncada, Who commanded on the Pope. 
Cognac. ceived with great civilities, and the K ing immedi- at Naples in the viceroy's abſenſe, other wiſe ſup- 5 
a 5 n TELE =_ — 7 PER 4 1 Ht ad 4 T0 2 1 2855 1 0 #43 $4 Hall. . N is 
(1) Before fir Thomas Cheney, who was diſpatched-by King Henry to congratulate him on his releaſe, Terbert, 0.50 
(2) 3 282 — principal perſons * the eſtate and "arliabent. bd. the = Naas eo * # 
(3). See the articles of this league in Guicciardini, 1. 17 ; and P. Daniel, Vol. VII. p. 620, &c. oy PTS Bod» Gigs RR 
cluded the tenth, and others the twenty-ſecond of May. Hall, fol. -149, Kc. A WO VV. 0 oe SR SRL! AA THF 
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rv nx plied the Imperialifts want of ſtrength, by exciting 2 to ſupport his allies, and the King of HENRY 
VIII. the Colonna family to make war upon his Holinels, | England ſhewed the fame remiſſneſs. Mean while, VIII. 
A' 1526. while his troops were in the Milaneſe. This unex- Frondſperg, ſtill continuing his march, entered the An* 1926. 
WY o pected attack, which the Holy Father could aſcribe Mantouan ſtate, where the Prince of Orange arrived. 
only to the ſollicitations of Charles or his miniſters, | to ſerve under him as a volunteer. Afterwards, about 
induced him to reſolve on ſending into the kingdom | mid-December, he repaired to the Milaneſe borders, 
of Naples the army commanded by the duke of | the duke of Urbino not being able or willing to 
Urbino in the Milaneſe, and to that end he ob- | oppoſe his march. Here he expected the duke of The duke of 


P. Daniel. {ed at the King of England's indolence, becauſe, be- him innocent: but, after the Germans arrived, he 
ing ignorant that the league concluded at Moore | inſiſted on ſuch a pecuniary reparation, that Sforza 
was only defenſive, he had imagined both Kings | was by no means able to anſwer his demands: 
were to attack the Emperor with all their forces: wherefore the Emperor pretended that the Pope, 
wherefore, to excite them by raiſing their jealouſy, | Venetians and Florentines ſhoula be his ſecurities. 
he declared he would take a journey into Spain, to Pope Clement and the Venetians had expected Francis de- 
concert means with the Emperor to procure the | that, immediately after concluſion of the league of beives the 


tained the conſent of the Venetians. But the duke | Bourbon, who was to join him; but was not yet in Bourbon ata X 
of Seſſa, to avoid the invaſion wherewith the king- | condition to execute that deſign. The difficulty —_— 3 1 
dom of Naples was threatened, fo ordered it, that | aroſe from his not having money to pay his men, 8 1 

the Colonni gave the Pope all the ſatisfaction he | who poſitively refuſed to move a ſtep before 1 
They ſubmit. deſired. The agreement was made at Rome the | they had received their arrears, and even threatened 5 
| twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, and the duke of Urbino | to fack the city. There was no other method to 5 
ö was countermanded. prevent their puting in execution theſe menaces than By 
They enter But about a month after, when his Beatitude leaft | ro ſtrip the churches of their plate. This ſerved to 1 
Rome ſud- expected it, the Colonni, with five or ſix thouſand | pay part of what was due to the troops, who had - 
Es men, entered Rome in the night between the nine- | ſcarce received any thing ſince the battle of Pavia, LI 
The Pope teenth and twentieth ot September, and ſo alarmed | fo deſtitute of moncy was the Emperor. The duke 0 
flies to caſtle the Pontif that he retired in a fright to caſtle St. | of Bourbon made uſe of another expedient to in- 1 
St. Angelo. Angelo. As he was not very fate in that fortrefs, | creaſe his treaſure : and that was,to have ſentence of T 
Guicciard. here he had not wherewithal to ſupport a ſiege, | death paſſed on chancellor Moroni, who, to redeem 1 
Moncada went to him, and repreſenting the danger | his life, gave him twenty thouſand ducats. He af- 2 
| : he was in, and that beſide Rome was juſt on the | terwards became one of his chief counſellors. ef 
| Trucebe- point of being pillaged, he perſuaded him to make | While the duke of Bourbon was imployed in Lanoy arrives 7 
tween the a ſeparate truce with the Emperor, ſor four months. railing Money, Lanoy, who was come to Naples at Naples. 14 
| Pope and This was more than was required by Charles, who | with a body of Spaniſh troops, amuſed the Pope He amuſes . 
Emperor. had already ordered levies to be made in Germany, | with negociations tending only to hinder him from _— 1 
and was about to ſend back Lanoy to Naples with a taking ſure meaſures, by feeding him with hopes of a P. Daniel. 1 
ſtout band of Spaniards. When the truce was ſign- ſpeedy agreement with the Emperor. Theſe hopes + 
ed, the Pope's forces, which ſerved under the duke | however became more and more remote after 1 
of Urbino, were recalled to Rome. ; Frondſperg's arrival, While Milan was in danger, 1 
Clement VII. Mean while, his Holineſs was extremely ſurpriſed | Charles had intimated to the Pope, that if he re- £4 
teigns a defign at the ſlowneſs of Francis, who, tho' principal au- quired Franceſco Sforza to be brought to his trial, 1 
of going to thor of the league, made yet no effort to _— it was only to fave the honor of the Empire, and 
ory Charles to reſtore his ſons. Nor was he leſs aſtoniſh- | he would give the judges private orders to declare 2 

T 


peace of Europe. This declaration ſtrangely per- Cognac, Francis would ſend a ſtrong army into 1 and . F 
— the F — and Engliſh embaſſadors: they | Italy, and, in conjunction with the King of a 1 | 


feared ſome great myſtery Ay concealed in fo ex- land, make a powerful diverſion on the borders of 
traordinary a reſolve, and therefore did their ut- | Spain and Flanders: but, as we have ſeen, they 

moſt to divert his Sanctity from his faid reſolution : | were very much miſtaken. Francis had concluded = 

Henry makes but Henry uſed a more effectual means, namely, a | the league purely to terrify his adverſary, and in 3 
. — * eſent. preſent of. thirty thouſand ducats, which abſolutely hopes it would induce him to accept the proffered Þ 
raved — 5 off all diſcourſe of this pretended journey. equivalent. He was deſirous to avoid a war, and 6 
The Pope Not long after, Clement broke his agreement | even thought himſelf ſo ſure of ſucceeding by that 
breaks the - with the Colonni, and ordered the troops he had | means, that he had made with the King of Eng- 
agreement ſent for to Rome to march into their territories, | land no treaty to oblige them to arm, except in 
with the having excommunicated them, and deprived Pompeo'| caſe of their being attacked: thus Henry, know- 


Colonni. 


Guicciarl. Colonna of the cardinalate. He affirmed his treaty ing how the King of France ſtood affected, took 
P. Daniel. with them was void, becauſe he was forced to it; | care to go no faſter than he. Couriers and expreſſes who ſollicit 
whereby he, in ſome meaſure, juſtified the proce- from the Pope and Venetians frequently came to him to no 
dure of King Francis, whom, on a like pretenſe, | the two courts to ſollicit them to war, but all in Purpoſe. 
hae had abſolved from his oath at Madrid. | vain. On the contrary, even after his Holineſs Herbert. 
Frondſperg While this paſſed at Rome, baron de F rondſperg and the Venetians had ſolemnly declared war againſt 
marches to was marching from Germany towards Italy with the Emperor, Francis ſent the archbiſhop of Bour- 
Italy. an army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand. men, raiſ- | deaux to make him again the fame offer of two 1 
The duke of ed for the Emperor's ſervice : whereupon the duke millions of crowns in lieupf the duchy of Burgundy : n 
Urbino raiſes. of Urbino, who held the duke of Bourbon as it | but Charles diſdainfully rejected ir, and charged the Charles terms 
1 were beſieged in Milan, quited the neighborhood of | embaſſador to tell his maſter 3 * He had acted like Francis vil. 
2 e that city, under color of oppoſing the paſſage of |. a knave and a villain, and ought not to have for- lain. 
Du Bellai, the Germans. Mean while, his Sanctity's imbaraſſ. got their laſt converſation (1).” Very poſſibly, 
Hall. ment was not ſmall. The truce was ſoon to expire, | the embaſſador thought not proper to diſcharge ſo 
Frondſperg was marching to Italy, and the viceroy | ungtateful a commiſſion. This afterwards occaſioned 
of Naples was then in the iſland of Corſica, con- a miſtake not very favorable to the French King. 


= ducting to Naples a ſtrong reinforcement of Spa- While Italy, France and Spain were in agitation, Wolſey * 
Francis neg- niards. The King of France made not the leaſt | Henry lived peaceably in his kingdom, and the tains grants MY 


1 ? e 25 1 | | Foy 23 0 = . Pn Pg 2 1 0 Rh . 
Cy (1) It ſeems, before Francis went to Spain, the Emperor ſaid to him one day, Are you willing to perform all what is capitu- 2 "A 
« Jated between us?“ Francis replied, hy Yes ; and when you find that I do not keep my word with you, I wiſh and content Vol. XIV. 
that you hold me for a knave and a villain.” Herbert, p. 75. N 8 | 156; 184. 
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e cardinal his favorite was wholly buſied about his 
ill ; : college at Oxford, for which he inceſſantly obtained 
Av 1526. freſh grants from Clement and Henry. The Pope 
L—— duct not refuſe him any thing at a time when he fan- 
cied he ſtood in need of his credit, to incline his 
royal maſter to war; and Henry was always ready 
to give him marks of his affection, by confirming 
whatever was granted by the Pope. This con- 
deſcenſion of the Pontif and King proved fatal to 
diverſe ſmall monaſteries (1), which were ſuppreſſed 
by Wolſey, and their revenues applied to his college. 

Ever ſince the league of Cognac was publiſhed, 
tempts per- the Pope and Venetians had uſed their conſtant in- 
tuading Hen- deavors to perſuade Henry not only to accede to it, 
. GE. but declare himſelf protector. It is eaſy to gueſs 
1 0 with what view they paid him this deference. They 
179—1 85. hoped to find him the ſame as heretofore, ever ready 
July. to be inſnared, and to laviſh his treaſures on the 
Auguſt. concerns of others. There are, in Rymer's col- 
* lection, ſeveral credentials of the Venetian embaſſa- 

dors addreſſed to the King, Queen, and cardinal, 
very ſeemingly to preſs King Henry's entering into 
this league: there is likewiſe Clement VII's com- 
miſſion to Hubert Gambara and Gio. Baptiſta 
Sanga to treat with Henry. In this commiſſion 
the Pope ſaid, * That the circumſtances of the times 
&« forcing the allies to conclude a league without the 
<« King of England's participation, they had how- 
« ever agreed to declare him protector. Where- 
fore he imployed his two envoys to treat with that 
Monarch on his entering into the league, and to 
change or alter the articles, as ſhould be agreed 
with him; nay, to annul it intirely, if it was 
thought neceſſary, and conclude another, More- 
over, he gave them powers to ſettle with him the 
penſion which was to be adjudged to him as protec- 


tor of the league, if he would pleaſe to accept of 


the title : but rhis penſion, as «pee elſewhere, 
was to be raiſed upon the duchy of Milan and the 
kingdom of Naples, after being conquered. T hus, 
on the hope of an imaginary penſion, Clement's 
view was to perſuade Henry to delare war with the 
Emperor, and conſequently to draw him into very 
great expenſes : but, for once, Henry would not 

be his tool: he knew experimentally what it was 

to join with the Popes in affairs relating to Italy. 

Battle of Mo- This year was fought the famous battle of 


Clement and the Venetians had begun the war Henry 
in Italy, in the ſole expectation that Francis would VIII. 
ſend thither a powerful army, and the King of Ax' 1526. 
England make a diverſion on the Netherland fide, hy 
or at leaſt, according to his cuſtom, furniſh money Francis and 
for maintaining the war. The eafineſs where- Henry deceive 


"op | th i- 
with he had been amuſed in the former wars, made ons of — 


his money relied on as a certain ſuccor, tho, when Clement — 
a peace or truce was ſtruck up, his intereſts were the Venetiatis; 
not even thought on: but the ſcene was changed, Guicciard: 
Henry, become wiſer by experience, was no longer 
diſpoſed to find money for other peoples concerns; 
beſide, the treaſure left him by the King his father 

being long ſince exhauſted, he could raiſe money 

only by his parliaments, who always framed diffi- 
culties, or made him purchaſe their ſubſidies with 

ſome extraordinary favors: ſo that Francis, not 
finding him in the ſame diſpoſitions as formerly, 
feared to ingage too far, before he was ſecure of his 
aſſiſtance (4). He was indeed ſenſible of his not 
being now inclined to favor the Emperor as before : 

but that did not ſuffice ; it was alſo neceſſary to 
perſuade him to join in the league of Italy, * 

wiſe the whole charge of the war muſt have fallen 

upon France, which was well drained of men, 
money and generals. For this reaſon; his aim was 

to induce the Emperor, thro? fear of the league; to 
accept the equivalent offered him for Burgundy, 

and to continue the war in Italy only *till that 
Prince was reſolved, or the King of England ab- 
ſolutely ingaged. To that end, he made the Pope 

and Venetians large promiſes, that they might not 

grow impatient, but performed them very ul. A 

{mall body of troops levied in Italy, under com- 
mand of the marquis of Saluzzo, was hitherto all 

he contributed for the league whereof he was him- 

ſelf the author and head. Mean while; Clement 

was exceedingly uneaſy at ſeeing the ſlowneſs or 
rather coldneſs of the two Monarchs, on whom he 
relied. Indeed he had no cauſe to complain of 

2 75 who had made him no promiſe, and yet he 

ceaſed not earneſtly preſſing him to undertake the 
defenſe of the church, as if the church could not 

have ſubſiſted if the Emperor remained maſter of 
Milan: but he. received only general anſwers, 
Henry being unwilling: to ingage in the affairs of 
Italy, whence he could reap no advantage. Mean 


batz in Hun- Mohatz in Hungary between Lewis (2) Kang of | wl | ineſs | 

gary. Aug.18. that country, and Sulyman the Turkiſh Emperor. | him into inſupportable inconveniencies : for which Clement ets 

1 Lewis loſt the day, and was drowned in a morals (3). | reaſon he privately continued with the viceroy of on foot a ne- 
_ The death of this Prince was a freſh ſourſe of cala- | Naples a negociation, with intent to haſten or re- Sociation _ 

mities for Hungary. Ferdinand of Auſtria the Em- tard it, according to the proceedings of the Kings = 1 

peror's brother, who had married Lewis's ſiſter of France and England. Herein. he acted agree- Gufcciard. 

Ann, pretended to the crown of that kingdom, and | ably to his real temper, which made him conſider 

had for competitor John de Zapol, wayvod of | the having always two rh to his bow as the 

Tranſilvania. They were both elected by two | ſureſt maxim of policy: but he was ever ſo unfor- 

different parties: but John put himſelf under the | tunate as to reap from his artifices fruits contrary 

protection of Sulyman, who cauſed him to be | to his hopes. As his fole aim was to hinder the 

crowned at Buda, while Ferdinand was taking | Emperor from keeping the. duchy of Milan, to that 

meaſures to proſecute his right. end it was that he would have the Kings of France 


while, the great expenſes his Holineſs was at threw 


Affairs of The affairs of Scotland ftill remained in the ſame | and England make conſiderable efforts; after which, 
— vena ſituation, except that in the courſe of this year] he would not have ſcrupled forſaking them, pro- 
uehanan. the Queen's and the earl of Arran's or Hamilton's | 


| vided the Emperor had ſatisfied him on that article. 
faction attempted to take away the King's perſon 

from the earl of Angus. But the attempt miſcar- | 
dine the earl took ſevere vengeance on thoſe con- 
cerned. | 


Francis was in no better diſpoſition with regard to 
his allies. His view was to recover his fons out of 
Spain; and, could he have ſucceeded by treating 
alone with Charles, he would have little regarded 


? 
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(1) The following monaſteries are named; Daventre, Raverſton, Tykeford, Sandwell, Eanwell; Lytlemore; Pogley, Thobye, | 2 
— — Staneſgate, Typtre, Wykes, Dodneſh, Snape, Lyeſnes, Tonbridge, Begham, and Calicete. Sce Rymer's Fad. | 4 
Vol. XIV. p. 155— 184. | | | | 
(2) The Hel of Te. | | | 

(3) Lewis, with an army of twenty thouſand, ingaged three hundred thouſand Tufks. By his defeat and death moſt part of 
Hungary was loſt, with the lives of two hundred thouſand Hungarians, who were cut off by the Turks in the following ren- 
counters, This Lewis was born without ſkin, had a beard at fifteen years of age, at eighteen his hairs were grey, and he was 
drowned in his twentieth. Heylin. | | 

(4) In Auguſt 1526. Baren de Vaulx his embaſſador concluded with fir Thomas More, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 
a treaty of reciprocal ingagement between the two Kings their Maſters, See Rymer, Vol. XIV. p. 185 —189. Herbert, p. 79. 
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Hewny the concerns of the Pope and Venetians. As for 
VIII. the republic of Venice, it was of great conſequence 
An? 1526. to her that the Emperor ſhould not remain maſter 
ww. of the Milaneſe, and her expenſe to prevent it was 
nothing in compariſon of the prejudice ſhe would 

have received had Charles peaceably held that 

duchy : ſo, never ceaſing to ſollicit the Kings of 

France and England, ſhe continued the war, tho 

faintly, in expectation that theſe two Monarchs 

would bear the greateſt part of the charge. The 
negociations which the Pope {till carried on with the 

viceroy of Naples afforded the Venetians a plauſible 

reaſon not to exert themſelves, becauſe they appre- 

| hended his inconſtancy would render ineffectual 
Charles's per- all their indeavors. The Emperor on his part was 
plexity. no leſs imbaraſſed. As he abounded not with 
treaſure, a vigorous war muſt have incommoded him 

extremely : and therefore, finding the King of 
France made no great efforts, he haſtened not ſend- 

ing freſh ſupplies into Italy, for fear of exciting 

his enemies attention; beſide, ſince Frondſperg's 

arrival with the German troops, he thought himſelf 

ſtrong enough to keep the duchy of Milan, which 

was then the principal of his views. Such was the 

diſpoſition of theſe Potentates in the begining of 

1527, We muſt now ſee what paſſed in Italy 

during this year, becauſe it ſerves for foundation to 

all the events treated of in the ſequel. 

Ax' 1527. The duke of Bourbon was under inconceivable 
The duke of Hifficulties for want of money to pay his forces. 
or" og After repeated exactions on the inhabitants of Milan, 
and greatly he ſaw no way to maintain his army any longer, 
imbaraſſed. without danger of cauſing a general revolt in that 
Guicciard. great city, . not far from deſpair. On the 
other hand, the Germans conducted into Italy by 
Frondſperg had not touched a penny of their pay 

ſince their being liſted: it was therefore neceſſary, 

either to pay them their due, or otherwiſe recom- 
penſe them, or elſe determine on being a ſpectator 

of the diſſipation of that army on which the Em- 

Has no re- petor wholly relied. To ſatisfy the troops, there 
courſe but to was no other way but to lead them into the ter- 
lead his army ritorles of the Church, of Florence, or of Venice: 
intothe Pope's: gut the Venetian towns were too well gariſoned for 
bim to entertain any hopes of booty from thence ; 

'The duke of eſpecially as he had no artillery ; beſide, very hke- 
Urbino favors ly, he was ſure the duke of Urbino would not 


- 


K 


him. oppoſe his deſigns, provided he did not moleſt the 
He joins republic. So, reſolving to ſubſiſt his army on the 
Frondſperg. Pope's territories, he left ſeven or eight thouſand || 
©.» Germans at Milan, under command of Antonio de 
Leva, and marched to join Frondſperg in the 
Plaſentin, where he ſtayed ſome time to raiſe con- 
tributions. a 5 
War between Before the duke of Bourbon departed Milan, the 
the Pope and. viceroy of Naples had brought an army upon the 
— * borders of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to make a diver- 


ſion and force the Pope to recall thoſe troops he had 
ſent the duke of Urbino; ſince. the truce expired. 
This army's approach had obliged Clement to raiſe 
forces to defend his dominions, not having thought 
Pope Clement Proper to recall thoſe in Lombardy ; whereby he 
ingaged in found himſelf ingaged in a vaſt and very unuſual 
great expen- expenſe. Hitherto the Popes had found means to 
Sr. 4 make war at the charge of others, and Clement VII 


had been in hopes of doing the like. He had 


granted Francis a tenth upon the clergy of France, 


which he was to divide with him; beſide which, 

Francis had promiſed to ſupply monthly forty thou- 

ſand crowns tor the league, and twenty thouſand 

Francis keeps for his Sanctity in particular: but of all this, he 
8 had thitherto diſburſed only ten thouſand crowns. 
out knowing how to get rid of this incumbrance, 

ſince it was no lefs difficult to raiſe money, than 

dunggerous to make a ſeparate peace at ſuch a junc- 

Henry ſends (44, Mean while Henry VIII, being informed of 
him a preſent. : | ee 


Thus the Pontit ſaw himſelf greatly loaded, with- 


what courſe to take. In this diſtreſs, he commited Guicciard. 


ö 


his neceſſities, and fearing he would relinquiſh the H NN 
league, ſent him thirty thouſand ducats, which VIII. 

helped to comfort him a little, and keep him in a Ax' 1527. 
reſolution of continuing the war. — 

It is needleſs to give the particulars of this war Truce be- 
between Clement and the viceroy of Naples. It tween the 
ſuffices to obſerve, that while hoſtilities were carry- Pope and vice. 
ing on, the Holy Father, having notice of Bour- 'Y: |. 
bon's march, concluded a truce with the viceroy; N 
for taking which courſe he had very cogent reaſons. Herbert. 
He was not only burdened with the maintenance of 
two armies, but likewiſe found himſelf daily more 
remote from his hopes with reſpect to France and 
England. Francis performed nothing of what he 
had promiſed, and Henry ſhewed no great incli- 
nation 'to come into the league. Moreover, the 
procedure of the duke of Urbino, who commanded 
the confederate army in the Milaneſe, continually 
grew more ſuſpicious: beſide, Florence ' was in 
danger, and his Holineſs not over and above ſafe 
even in Rome. The conditions of the truce were : 

That ir ſhould laſt eight months: that the Pope Guicciard. 
ſhould pay ſixty thouſand ducats to the duke of 
Bourbon's army ; namely, forty thouſand on the 
twenty-frſt of the preſent month, and the reſt 
within eight days; and that the Imperial army 
ſhould quit the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The truce being 
publiſhed, Clement diſpanded all his troops, except 
two thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, and laid 
up his gallies before he was appriſed of the intentions 
oi Bourbon, who was on a full march towards 
Bologna, ho 

The duke's troops conſiſted of five hundred men The duke of 
at arms, making a corps of about two thouſand Bourbon's 
cavalry ; thirteen or fourteen thouſand Germans; march. 
five thouſand Spaniards, two thouſand Italian in- 
fantry, and a good number of light horſe of the 
ſame nation. This army departed from the neigh- Guicciard. 
borhood of Plaſenza in February, without money, 
proviſions, waggons, artillery, and ſubſiſting only 
by means of the contributions raiſed on their route: 

The duke not being able to enter Bologna, by 
reaſon the marquis of Saluzzo had thrown himſelf 
in with twelve thouſand men, ſtayed ſome time in 
the Bologneſe, where his army made a prodigious 
booty. Here he was informed of the truce, . to The duke re- 
which he would not conſent, becauſe the ſum he fuſes the truce 


he 


The viceroy 
makes with 


greement. 
Guicciard. 


viceroy, or could not reſtrain his army, after feign- a/ for 
Ing to attack Florence, ſuddenly took the route to 
Rome, leaving far behind him the army of the 
Pope and Venetians, who had thrown themſelves 

into Florence. 595263652 * M163 503 107 

Great was then the alarm at Rome. Clement, Clement's 
ſeeing himſelf without troops and money, knew not great diſtreſs. 


Guicciard. 


\ 


o 4. t 4 


the defenſe of Rome and himſelf to Renzo di Ceri, 
who made him hope that, with an army raiſed 
within the walls, he would ſecùre the city from all in- 
ſults. The Pontif, confiding in his general's aſſur- 
ances, would neicher quit Rome himielf to provide 
for his ſafety, nor {utter any thing to be removed 
thence. nn | 2 E ran 

Mean while the duke of Bourbon, purſuing his 


march without meeting any oaltacle, appeared Bye 
r 2 5 fore 
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The breach 
forced. 
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y fore Rome on the fifth of May. The ſame day, 
10 l pretending a deſign to proceed to Naples, he ſent 
An? 1527. the Pope a trumpet to demand a paſſage, which 
= — being refuſed, next morning at break of day he 
The duke of approached the ſuburbs by means of a very thick 
Bourbon fog, and ſtormed a breach which the Romans had 


Nome before not had time to repair : but, in the begining of the 
Guicciard. attack, his thigh-bone was broke with a muſket- 
Du Belli. ſhot, of which he died inſtantly. The Prince of 


He ſtorms the Orange, who was near him, throwing a cloak over 
city. Nai his body, continued the aſſault. At length, after 
En two hours reſiſtance, the breach was forced, and 
the Imperialiſts entered the ſuburbs : whereupon the 
Clement re- Pope withdrew to caſtle St. Angelo, e av 
tires to caſtle hy thirteen cardinals, all the foreign embaſſadors, 
— and ſome others of diſtinction. Mean while, the 
"  Imperialiſts were buſied in poſſeſſing themſelves of 

the Tyber, which was no difficult matter, conſider- 

ing the univerſal conſternation. Clement might ſtill 

have retired from the caſtle and ſecured his perſon : 

but, by a ſurpriſing infatuation, on notice of Bour- 

bon's death, he was obſtinately bent, without any 

juſt reaſon, to continue in a place where he had 

neither proviſions, nor ammunition, nor. a gariſon 

Sacking of ſufficient to defend it. So many hiſtorians have 
Rome. deſcribed the ſacking of Rome, that to dwell here 


May 12. on that narrative would be quite needleſs. The 
Guicciard q g . 

Herbert, reader may caſily conceive what the thirſt of pillage 
Hall. may induce a diſorderly, ill-diſciplined army, and 


like this without a general, to perpetrate. Some 
hiſtorians have been pleaſed to caſt on the Proteſtants 
among Frondſperg's troops the whole blame of the 

_ outrages then commited: but the majority have not 
made any ſuch diſtinction, agreeing that the Spa- 
niards ſhewed no more regard for the holy city than 
the Germans (1). | 


Overſight of. Had the confederates army cloſely followed the 


the allies. Imperialiſts, they might have fallen on them while 
> Guicciard, moſt intent upon the plunder, and probably with 


ſucceſs. But, if we may believe Guicciardini, the 
duke of Urhino ſo ordered it, that the army came 
not before Rome 'till the end of May, and then 
raiſed ſo many objections againſt attempting the 
relief of caſtle St. Angelo, that the generals agreed 
to leave his Holineſs to extricate himſelf as he could. 


> The Pope ca- The allies retiring the firſt of June, Clement capi- 
1 ; June 6. 


pitulates. tulated the ſixth, having ſent for the viceroy of 

Naples to treat with him: but the army, having 

choſen the Prince of Orange for general, repoſed 

not much confidence in the viceroy, neither would 

| Guicciard. be guided by his counſels : fo that the Holy Father 

Herbert. vas obliged to ſign, with Orange, and the principal 
20 officers of the army, a capitulation, importing; 

| Articles ofthe That Clement ſhould pay the army tour hundred 


capitulation. thouſand ducats, namely, one hundred thouſand 
down, fifty thouſand in twenty days, and two 
hundred and fifty thouſand within two months, 
aſſigning for that purpoſe a tax upon the whole 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 705 Toe 
That he ſhould deliver into the Emperor's hands 
the caſtles of St. Angelo, Civita. Vecchia, Oftia, 
Citta Caſtellana, Parma, Plaſenza, and Modena. 
That the Pope, with the thirteen cardinals, 
ſhould remain priſoners in caſtle St. Angelo, *till a 
hundred and fitty thouſand crowns were paid, and 
then ſhould be conducted to Naples or Gaeta, there 
to wait the Emperor's. pleaſure. | | 
That the chevalier Gregorio Caſſali the Engliſh 
embaſlador, Renzo di Ceri, and all the reſt who 
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were retired to that caſtle, his Sanctity and the HE NN 
thirteen car.linals only excepted, ſhould be at liber- VIII. 
ty to go where they pleaſed.» AN' 1527, 

That the Colonni ſhould be abſolved from alElv 
cenſures. | 

That when the Pope ſhould quit Rome; he ſhould 
leave a legate, and the court of the Rota (2). 

The capitulation being ſigned, captain Alarcon, The Pope re- 
the ſame who had the cuſtody of Francis when a mair 
priſoner, entering caltle St. Angelo with three com- 
panies of Spaniards, and as many of Germans, 
let a ſtrict guard over Clement and the cardinals. 
During the confuſion cauſed by the Pontif*s impri- 
ſonment, the duke of Ferrara poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Modena, the Venetians took Ravenna and Cervia, 
Sigiſmund Malateſta ſeized Rimini, and the Floren- 
tines, expeling the Pope's legate, recovered their 
liberty, | 

Some time after, all the troops which were i? 
the kingdom of Naples repaired to Rome to ſhare 
in the booty, and glean what the avarice of the 
Spaniards and Germans had left. The Imperial 
army then at Rome conſiſted of twelve thouſand 
Germans, eight thouſand Spaniards, and four thou- 
ſand Italians : but the plague which preſently after 
raged among the troops, ſo diminiſhed them, that 
it is reported that, when it was time to enter upon 
action, ſcarce ten thouſand ſerviceable nien remained. 
Mean while, the eager deſire of plunder occaſioned 
the Emperor's affairs to be ſo neglected, that the 
army continued utterly uſeleſs *cill the end of the 
year, whereas Bologna and the towns of La Ro- 
magna might have been reduced, which would 
have rendered that Monarch abſolutely inſuperable 
in Italy. Moreover this negligence gave Francis 
time to ſend troops into thoſe parts he would never 
have thought of, had Charles's generals, from their 
taking Rome and the Pope's captivity, reaped all the 
advantages their maſter might have naturally ex- 
pected. It is time now to ſpeak of the affairs of 
England, the recital whereof has bcen interrupted 
by our introducing a ſummary of this year's events 


mains pri- 
ſoner. 


Several alter- 
ations 
Guicciard, 


The Imperial 
army become; 
uſc left.. 
Guicciard, 


Guicciard. 


in Italy, which was indeed abſolutely neceſſary for 


rightly comprehending the ſequel. | 
Since Francis had refuſed to execute the treaty Henry deter- 

of Madrid, he never ceaſed preſſing Henry's ac- mines on 

ceſſion to the league of Cognac : but whether Hen- making with 

ry penetrated into that Prince's deſigns, or hoped dee 1 

by managing the Emperor to make himſelf umpire . 

of the peace, he had kept within the bounds of the fenſive. 

defenſive league concluded at Moore. At length, Herbert. 

finding that, to all appearance, the Pope and Ve- F. _ 

netians could not long maintain the war, he was ae. 

apprehenſive Charles would poſſeſs himſelf of all 

Italy, and with that increaſe of power become too 

formidable to Europe. In effect, it might readily 

be comprehended that, in order to diveſt him of 

the ſuperiority he was acquiring over France, Eng- 

land would one day be obliged to make greater 

efforts than were neceſſary to prevent his attaining 

it. Theſe conſiderations were farther corroborated 

by the inſtances of cardinal Wolſey, whom Francis 

had taken care to gain to his intereſt, otherwiſe, 

very probably, all theſe reaſons would have been 

ineffectual. So about the cloſe of the preceding 

year, Henry had ſent to Paris fir William Fitz- 

Williams, to acquaint the King of France, that he 

was ready to join with him in a league offenſive, 

and give him in marriage his daughter Princeſs 


greater {um for ranſoms, 1. 18. 


Vol. II. 


( 1) They ranſacked the city, without diſtinction of places, for the ſpace of fix or ſeven days (two whole months, ſays P. Daniel, 
Vol. VII. p. 640) killing above five thouſand men, and commiting all manner of rapine and cruelty. Herbert, p. 82. It was 
reported, ſays Guicciardini, that the plundering ſoldiers got above a million of ducats, in gold, ſilver and jewels; and a much 


(2) This court conſiſts of twelve prelates, called Auditars of the Rota, eight of them Italians, two Spaniards, one French, 
and one German, who judge by appeal of all matters eccleſiaſtical and civil, between clergymen. 
the marble pavement ot the room where they meet, reſembling a wheel. 


The court takes its name from 


A a 


Mary. 
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Hall. 
Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XIV. 
p. 195. 


Several 
treaties. 
April 30. 
Ib. p. 159, 
Kc. 


rſt Treaty. 


195, &c. 
55 


Bu Tiles 


Mary. Francis gladly imbracing the propoſal, the 


treaty was begun at Paris by the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, the Engliſh embaſſador in ordinary, 
and Fitz-Williams: but, as ſeveral difficulties oc- 
curred which depended on the King of England's 
determination, Francis judged it properer to ſend 
embaſſadors to London, there to conclude the affair. 
He made choice for that purpoſe of Gabriel d' Aigre- 
mont, or de Gramont biſhop of Tarbe, and viſcount 
de Turenne, with whom were joined the preſident 
of Roan, and baron de Vaux, who where already 
in England. Theſe embaſſadors concluded with 
cardinal Wolſey, appointed commulſioners to nego- 
ciate with them, three treaties, which were ſigned 
the thirtieth of April 1527, while the duke of Bour- 
bon was marching to Rome. 

The firſt treaty imported : 3 

J. That the two Kings ſhould jointly ſend em- 
ce baſſadors to the Emperor, with offers concern- 
« ing the ranſom of the two hoſtages, and to de- 
« mand payment of what was due to the King of 
« England. | | 

« II. That, if he rejected the offers, or gave not 
&« his anſwer within twenty days, the two Kings 
« ſhould proclaim war againſt him.“ 

Another article of this treaty contained a_ mu- 
tual ingagement for the marriage of Francis, or 
his ſon the duke of Orleans with Princeſs Mary, at 
the King of France's option, and upon ſuch terms as 
ſhould be agreed on at a convenient time (1). Pro- 
bably, this treaty was to be made public, in order 


to induce the Emperor to deſiſt from his claim to 


2d Treaty. 
Herbert. 
. 
u Tillet. 


( 


* Alſo Robert 


de la Marc. 


Burgundy, and be ſatisfied with the proffered equi- 
valent. | 

By the ſecond treaty it was ſtipulated : 

IJ. That, in caſe Charles rejected their propo- 
« fals, or defered his anſwer, all commerce with 
e his ſubjects ſhould, by the two Kings, be inhi- 
&« bited ; allowing them however forty days to 
« withdraw their effects. 
II. That the two Kings ſhould make war up- 
on the Emperor in the Netherlands, with an ar- 
my of thirty thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred 
& men at arms, and that two thirds of the infantry, 
<* and all the cavalry (2) ſhould be furniſhed by 
« the King of France. | 

III. That they ſhould equip a fleet with fif- 
teen thouſand men, whereof the King of France 
« ſhould find ten thouſand. | 

„IV. That if the King of Portugal, or any other 
«© Prince or ſtate, ſhould join with the Emperor, 
« they ſhould be declared enemies to both the 
« Kings. 
V. That the Pope and Venetians ſhould be 
deemed included in the league, provided they 
continued the war in Italy. 

« VI. That the King of France ſhould indeavor 
“ to perſuade the King of Navarre and duke of 
«© Gueldres “, to make war upon the Emperor. 
VII. That the two Kings ſhould uſe their joint 
indeavors to incourage John de Zapol to proſe- 
% cute his right to the crown of Hungary, in caſe 
e he had not already made alliance with the Turk, 
5 in order to keep the Emperor's brother Ferdi- 
„ nand imployed in thoſe parts. 

„VIII. That the league ſhould be notified to 
e the Princes of Germany, and the two Kings 
labor to prevent their aſſiſting the Emperor,” 


* 


* 


c 


A 


The ſubſtance of the third treaty was: HE NR 
J. That this treaty ſhould not derogate from VIII. 
ce that of Moore, which remained in its full force. Ax' 1827. 
II. That there ſnould be perpetual peace be 
ce tween Francis and Henry, and their reſpective Rym. Fed. 


«« ſubjects. | * . 
“III. That neither of them ſhould give aid or Guicciard. 


advice to any perſon whatever who ſhould attack Herbert. 
the other's dominions. | 

« IV. Henry renounced, for himſelf and ſucceſ- 
« ſors, all right and title to the kingdom of 
« France, and in general to whatever Francis then 
actually poſſeſſed. 
« V. In conſideration whereof, Francis bound 
himſelf and ſucceſſors, for ever, to pay Henry's 
ſucceſſors a yearly penſion of fifty thouſand 
e crowns, at two payments; namely, on the firſt 
of May, and the firſt of November, and that 
the payment of ſuch penſion ſhould commence 
ce on the firſt of thoſe two days which ſhould hap- 
pen after Henry's deceaſe, without deduction of 
« what ſhould remain to be paid at Henry's death, 


A 
* 


A & 
A K 


of the two millions ſtipulated by the treaty of 


„ Moore. | | 

«« VI. Moreover Francis obliged himſelf to give 
« Henry annually, beſide the ſaid fifty-thouſand 
« crowns penſion, fifteen thouſand crowns worth of 
falt of Bruage (3). | 

« VII. That, to prevent the objection which 
«© might hereafrer be made, That a King can- 
„ not bind his ſucceſſors, the two Kings ſhould 
e cauſe the treaty to be confirmed by ti ſtates of 
their reſpective realms, and held as a law perpe- 
„ tual and inviolable. | 
VIII. That the treaty ſhould be approved and 
confirmed by the archbiſhops, biſhops, Princes, 
% dukes, earls, barons, and other grandees of the 
«© two kingdoms, whoſe names were inſerted in 
this article, under forteiture of all their goods; 
ce and by the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, Roan, 
» Bourdeaux, as well as by the courts of judicature 
« in England.“ 1 

The news of the ſacking Rome and the Pope's Alterations 
captivity arriving preſently atter concluſion of theſe in the ſecond 
treaties, the two Kings thought fit to alter the ar- on on oc 
ticle of the ſecond, concerning their carrying war fackine 
into the Netherlands, and to agree on acting only 1 
in Italy. But as the Engliſh troops could not, Rym. Fad. 
without great difficulties and loſs of time, be tranſ- Vol XIV. 
ported into Italy, they ſtipulated, that Francis alone Niobe we; 
ſhould undertake the war, for a certain valuable Du Tillet. 
conſideration (4) to be allowed him by Henry 
monthly, *cill the end of October. This laſt treaty 
was ſigned the twenty-ninth of May, about three 
weeks after Rome was taken. | 

In conſequence of the firſt of the three treaties of Henry's 
April the thirtieth, Henry ſent fir Francis Pointz demands on. 
into Spain, to demand of the Emperor, that as, by Charles. 
their former treaties, the war with France was car- _ * 
ried on at a common charge, he would give him half Pol. Virg. 
the booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two ho- Hollingſh. 
ſtages received from King Francis. Pointz was 
accompanied by Clarenceux king at arms, but in- 
cog, that he might be ready to do his office when 
there ſhould be occaſion. Charles readily compre- 
hended that the King of England ſought only a pre- 
tenſe of quarrel: but, as it was his intereſt to pro- 
long the time, he told the embaſſador, That he 


i (1) Hall ſays, the people were very much againſt this match, becauſe Princeſs Mary being King Henry's preſumptive heir, if | 
he died without ſons, ſhe ſucceeded of courſe to the throne, and, on account of 5 it 9 „ = * 


much under the influence of France. Hall, fol. 155. 


(2) Twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred men at arms. See Herbert, p. 81. | 
(3) A town in Saintonge, famous for its ſalt-pits, about eight leagues from Rochel. The alt in this diſtrict annually brings in 


the ing of France fourteen millions of livres. 


(4) '1 hirty thouſand ducats, or, thirty two thouſand two hundred and twenty two crowns de ſoleil, to be deducted out of what 


Francis owed him. Herbert, p. 83. Guicciard. I. 18. 
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Lautrec 
marches to 
Italy. 
Guicciard. 


Wolſey con- 
fers with the 
King of 
France. 
Guicciard. 
Herbert. 
Hall. Stow. 
P. Daniel. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 
p-. 202. 


* Viz. Coin- 
ing and Sacri- 
lege. 

The Empe- 
ror's memo- 
rial to a peace. 
Ib. p. 200. 


- With he 


« would ſend his anſwer to the King his maſter by 
« a courier.” ; 

While Pointz was on his way to Spain, Francis 
and Henry, hearing what had paſſed in Iraly, 
thought proper that Wolſey ſhould go and confer 
with Francis at Amiens, in order to concert mea- 
ſures agreeable to the ſituation of affairs. Shortly 


after, Francis ſent Lautrec with the forces deſigned 


for Italy. : ? 
Cardinal Wolſey departing from court the third 
of July, arrived at Calais the eleventh (1), from 


whence he went to Abbeville, and ſtayed *rill Fran- 


cis came to Amiens. At his entrance into the 
French territories, he was received with the ſame 
reſpect as would have been ſhewn the King of Eng- 
land. We find, in Rymer's collection, Francis's 
letters patent impowering the cardinal, his deareſt 
and great Fo, to releaſe the priſoners where- 
ever he came, what crimes ſoever t pl were guilty 
of, except high-treaſon, rapes, with ſome others“, 
and to grant them a pardon by his letters patent. 

While his eminence was at Abbeville, he receiv- 
ed a memorial from the Emperor, containing his 
anſwer to the King of France's offers to the vice- 
roy of Naples. He had at firſt, as was obſerved, 
diſdainfully rejected theſe offers, nay, even refuſed 
to hear them mentioned: but, the ſituation of his 
affairs being altered by the league between France 
and England, he believed it would be better by a 

ace, to terminate all diſputes, than run the ha- 
2ard of maintaining the war alone againſt ſo many 
powerful enemies. It was therefore in order to a 
pacification that he ſent Wolſey this anſwer, where- 
imagined to have reaſon to hope Francis 
and Henry would be fatisfied. 

As this memorial is extremely proper to illuſtrate 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, doubtleſs our inſerting 
its ſubſtance will be not altogether unacceptable. 

The Emperor began with proteſting, “ That, 
« by what he offered in this memorial, his mean- 
ing was not any way to derogate from the treaty 
« of Madrid, but only in ſuch points as were there- 


« Francis was not ignorant of the reaſon of their 


« being in Spain, and had it in his power to reco- 


Then he ſet forth the offers made] remain in the Emperor's diſpoſal, according to 


« yer them.” 


by Francis to the viceroy of Naples, containing 


theſe four articles, viz. 
The King of France's offers to the Emperor. 


“ J. That he would execute the treaty of Ma- 
« Arid, provided Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to 
&« the duchy of Milan. 5 

II. That he would give the Emperor, in lieu 
« of Burgundy, two millions of gold, 5 . 
ce thus; a good ſum down when Queen Leonora 
ſhould be delivered to him, and the reſt at a day 
<« to be appointed, and then his ſons ſhould be re- 
&« ſtored 3 except his Imperial Majeſty choſe to 
« have the whole ſum at once, and deliver at the 
« ſame time the Queen and the two hoſtages. 

„III. That he would pay the King of England 
« what was owing him by the Emperor. 

« TV, He demanded that the Emperor ſhould 
ce augment Queen Leonora's dowry in proportion 
ce to the ſum he was to receive, ſince he could do it 
« without any charge to himſelf,” 


QA 6 


To theſe four articles the Emperor replied, by 
the eight following declarations ; viz. 


* 


= 


*I. That what ſhould be ſtipulated, ſhould not H E NN v 


0 


be prejudicial to the treaty of Madrid, except in 


VIII. 


ſuch things as ſhould be altered by mutual conſent. An* 1527. 


* 


remain intire, as before the treaty of Madrid. 


III. That all the articles of the treaty of Ma- 
„ drid, except ſuch as were mentioned in theſe of- 
„ fers, ſhould remain intire. 

IV. That his Imperial Majeſty hoped the 
King of England, and his eminence the cardinal 
legate would cauſe ſome addition to be made to 
the two millions of gold, offered by the King of 
France: however, if that could not be, it ſhould 
<< be underſtood, that this ſum was over and above 
„what the Emperor owed the King of England, 
* as well for monies borrowed of him, as for the 
<< indemnity he had undertaken to diſcharge, which 
ſums the King of France had taken on him- 
ſelf in the treaty of Madrid: beſide alſo the re- 
e ſtitution of the late monſieur de Bourbon's 
<< eſtate; it being reaſonable that his heirs ſhould 
** partake of the benefit of that treaty. Item, 
„that the King of France ſhould punctually per- 
form all the reſt of the articles concluded, on his 
6 E in the treaty of Madrid, before his ſons 
left Spain; the Emperor not being able, after 
what had paſſed, to take any ſecurity, if the 
hoſtages remained not in his power *till the treaty 
* was fully executed. 

* V. That, purſuant to the Madrid treaty, 
** what ſhould be agreed on ſhould be ratified by 
the general ſtates of France, and approved by the 
*« parliaments : or, if that could not be done by 
the general ſtates, it ſhould at leaſt be ratified by 
* the ſtates of each province. 

VI. The Emperor declared, that he could not 


A 


aq 


8 
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cc 
cc 


* ſend the Queen his ſiſter to France *till all was 


* accompliſhed, and then the Queen and hoſtages 
ſhould ſet out together, 


« VII. That as for duke Franceſco Sforza, the 
Emperor would appoint impartial judges to de- 


cc 


£6 cide his affair, and if he was not convicted of 
« to repugnant : that, as to the hoſtages, King | 


'C 


any crime for which he really merited to be de- 
prived of his duchy, he ſhould be reſtored : but 


La) 


if he was condemned, the ſtates of Milan ſhould 


« juſtice and equity, _ 

VIII. That the King of England ſhould be 
guarantee of the future treaty, and by his letters 
** patent ingage, at his own charge, to aſſiſt, with 
a certain number of troops, him of the two par- 
5 ties who ſhould obſerve the treaty, againſt 
% him who ſhould do the contrary. 

Beſide theſe eight conditions, which the Em- 


rage called declarations, he demanded moreover in 
1 


s memorial, «+ That the King of France ſhould 
e ſatisfy him for the expenſes of the leagues he had 
„ made with him, and of which he was the ſole au- 
e thor, impowering the King of England to adjuſt 
e the eſtimate,” 

Finally, he faid, „That he was not at all in 
„doubt that the King of England, who perfectly 
„knew what had paſſed between the two parties, 
* would not procure ſome augmentation to the 
„King of France's offers, and that the lord legate 
„ (whom his Imperial Majeſty ever reckoned his 
* good friend) would alſo indeavor the fame to the 
e utmoſt of his power: that however, he was fo 
“ much inclined to 
and defired he ſhould make any farther con- 


a 4 


(1) He was met at Boulogne by monſieur de Byron with a thouſand horſe, and after by John, cardinal of Lorrain, and the chan- 
cellor of Alenſon, who accompanied him firſt to Montreuil, and then to Abbeville. He was attended by Cuthbert Tunſtal biſhop 
of London, the lord Sandes the King's chamberlain, Edward Stanley earl of Derby, fir Henry Guilford, fir Thomas More, 


with many knights and others, to the number of twelve hundred horſe. Hall, fol. 160. Stow, p. 531. Herbert, p. 83. 


He 


brought with him thirty thouſand crowns, Guicciard. I. 18. Hall ſays it was two hundred and forty thouſand pounds, fol. 161. 


Hollingſh. p. 897. 


* ceſſions 


ce that, if the King of Eng- 


„II. That the Emperor's right to Burgundy ſhoulal- 
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Remark on 
this memorial, 


AY 


« cefſions than what were contained in the eight 
« foregoing declarations, he would do more for 


. * his ſake than for that of any Prince in the uni- 


% yerſe : that he would be very glad all the Poten- 
« tates of Europe knew how much he valued his 
« friendſhip, and would aſcribe to him the whole 
« glory of procuring a pacification. This memo- 
&« rial was dated, at Valladolid, in July 1527. 
On a cloſe examination of this the Emperor's 
anſwer, it will maniteſtly appear, that he ſimply 
and abſolutely accepted of the French King's offers, 
under terms denoting that it was he who gave rather 
than received law, and by his declarations only ob- 
viated all cavils. As to what he farther demanded, 
it was under ſuch reſtrictions, that he ſeemed 
willing to ſtand to the King of England's deter- 
mination, which, at ſuch a juncture, was the ſame 
thing as to depart from his pretenſions while he 
was making the demand. There was only a ſingle 
point concerning which he could not refolve to ſub- 
mit; namely, the duke of Milan's affair: but this 
was a point newly propoſed by the King of France, 
and which had no relation to the Madrid treaty, 
wherein not a tittle was to be met with that way 
tending ; nevertheleſs it is obvious that, had this 


been the ſole obſtacle to a pacification, he would 


alſo have granted it, ſince he reſerved a way to 
come off with honor; namely, by cauſing Sforza 
to be declared innocent, in the manner he had him- 
{elf propoſed to Pope Clement. Francis would 
have accepted the peace, on the terms offered in 


the memorial, had Charles at firſt come to that re- 


ſolution : but ſince he had made thele offers to the 
viceroy of Naples, the face of affairs was very 
much altered, as he had intirely gained King Henry 
to his interelt, and as, after the taking Rome, it 


was to be feared the Emperor would render himſelf 


maſter of all Italy. Mean while, Charles's offers, 
which were in effect the ſame Francis had made 
to the viceroy of Naples, were either to be accepted 


Henry ſends OT rejected: but, as it was not Henry's buſineſs to 
the memorial anſwer it, ſince the affair did not direct ly concern 
to the King of him, he only ſent the memorial to the King of 


France. 


KingFrancis's gaged himſelf in this manner. 


reply. 
Du Bellai. 
P- 1333. 


diſpoſition to be thus inſnared, offered on his Joe 


France, who, no longer deſirous of peace, diſin- 
Firſt, he demand- 
ed that Sforza ſhould be reſtored unconditionally. 
Secondly, that his ſons ſhould be delivered before 
he recalled his forces from Italy (where Lautrec 
was now arrived) offering to depoſit three hundred 
thouſand ducats in the hands of the king of Eng- 
land tor ſecurity of his ingagement. There could 
not- be a more evident demonſtration of his little 
delire to execute the Madrid treaty, tho? the ſame 
terms only were demanded as were offered by him- 
felt preſently after his deliverance. His meaning 
was, after having withdrawn his hoſtages, to have 
the execution of the treaty in his own power, under 
color of offering to depoſit for ſecurity three hun- 
dred thouſand dueats in the hands of a Prince devoted 
to him, and who, by a private treaty, was ingaged 
to make his intereſt his own. Charles, not in a 


to depoſite the ſame ſum in the hands of the King 
of England, for pledge that the hoſtages ſhould be 


reſtored : but his offer being rejected, a ſtop was 


there put to the negociation, and only war imploycd 
the parties thoughts. Mean while, Charles, de- 
firous of convincing the world that it was not his 
fault a peace was not concluded, gave England's, 
the Pope's and Venetians embaſſadors the fame an- 
wer he had ſent to cardinal Wolſey, They all 
leemed very well fatisfied, and ſaid their maſters 
would doublets accept a peace on theſe terms, and 
{end orders to conclude it: but they knew not that 


at 


— 


the Kings of France and England had changed their 
minds, and taken new reſolutions. 

It King Francis and cardinal Wolfey were to con- 

ter together at Abbeville, it was not to ſtudy means 
of accommodation, but rather to concert on ſup- 
poſition that a war with the Emperor was inevitable. 
Francis being come to Abbeville the firſt of Auguſt, 
his eminence repaired thither, where having con- 
tcred they, on the eighteenth, concluded three 
treaties, which properly were only ſupplements, expla- 
nations and reſtrictions of thole three which preceded. 
By the firſt it was agreed: 
„I. That, as he had left it to the King of 
France's option to marry Princels Mary, or 
leave her for the duke of Orleans his ſecond ſon, 
the duke ſhould eſpouſe the Princels when they 
„ ſhould both be of age. That then, and not be- 
fore, ſhould be ſettled the marriage-articles con- 
e cerning the dowry, the education of the duke of 
„Orleans in England, and the like. Moreover, 
that, whether the marriage ſhould be confum- 
„ mated, or the two Kings think fit to diſpoſe of 
their children otherwiſe, their friendſhip ſhould 
remain firm and inviolable, the marriage being 
only to be conſidered as a ſupplement to the 
« treaties of the thirtieth of April, and not as part 
«© of thoſe treaties, 

« TI. That the treaty concluded ar Moore 
« ſhould remain in full force. 

III. That the project of the interview of the tw 
« Kings ſhould be laid aſide, on account of the 
« ſeaſon and circumſtances of affairs. 

„IV. As, by the treaty of the twenty-ninth of 
«© May, it was ſtipulated, that the King of Eng- 
land ſhould contribute a certain ſum tor the war 
« of Italy, it was by this concluded, that, in 


„ caſe the Emperor accepted the offers the two 


« Kings ſhould make him by their embaſſadors, 
« the ſaid contribution ſhould ceaſe without any 
«© prejudice to the treaty of peace: but if he re- 
e jected them, the treaty of league offenſi ve and 
« defenſive ſhould ſubſiſt, on condition that, dur- 


„ this campain, the King of England ſhould be 


« deemed to have diſcharged his part of the treaty 
«« by his contribution for the war in Italy. 

«« V, That the King of England ſhould not ever 
« make any fort of demand upon the King of 
« France on pretenſe of his charges towards the 
Italian war. | 
« VI. That, to prevent all diſputes, withour 
c examining the number of troops which the King 
c of France maintained in Italy, the King of Eng- 
land ſhould pay for the month of June laſt twenty 
« thouſand crowns, for the month of July laſt 
thirty thouſand crowns, and thirty two thouſand 
« two hundred and twenty-two for each of the 
three following months : on condition however 
e that if, in thoſe three latter months, the Engliſh 
ce commiſſaries found in the army of Italy a ſinaller 
«© number of troops than what the King of France 


A 
AQ 


A 
aq 


A 
A 


* was to maintain, the contribution ſhould be 
Moreover, if a peace 


„ leſſened in proportion. 
„ was made during thoſe ſaid three months, the 
contribution ſhould ceaſe the day the peace was 
concluded. | | 

By the ſecond treaty, which concerned only trade, 
Francis promiſed, *+ He would grant the Engliſh 
* merchants ſuch privileges as ſhould be agreed on 
„ hereafter.” 

By a third treaty the two Kings were bound : 

*« Firſt, not to conſent to the calling a general 
council during Pope Clement's captivity. 

„ Secondly, to receive no bull, brief or mandate 
from the ſaid Pontif (1) *till he was releaſed. 


(1) Any way prejudicial to either of the two Kings, their kingdoms, or to the cardinal of York's legatine juriſdiction. Rymer's 


Jed. Vol. XIV. p. 213, 214. 
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Francis's con- 
f-rence with 
Wolſey. 


Three new 
treaties. 
Rym. Feed. 
/ol. XIV. 
p. 203, &c. 


p. 209. 
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HENRY 

VIII. 
A' 1527. 

—— —— 


775 
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Wolſey re- 

turns to Eng- 
and. 

1 Rym. Fœd. 

Vol. XIV. 
p. 216, 218. 


7 Henry's freſh 
7 demands on 
the Emperor. 

Herbert. 
8 P- 86. 


Guicciard. 


The Empe- 
ror's anſwer, 


Herbert. 


Aſſembly of 
| the grandees 
of France. 

{ Mezerai. 


I bly's opinion. 


« Thirdly, that 'till his Holineſs ſhould reſume 
ee the eccleſiaſtical government, whatever, might 
« be determined in England by the cardinal legate, 
« aſſiſted by the principal clergy (1), and in France 
e by the members of the Gallican church, ſhould 
ce be punctually executed.“ ; 

Theſe treaties being concluded, King Francis 
ratified them, and ſwore to the obſervance before 
he left Abbeville. Cardinal Wolſey did the like 
in his maſter's name, by virtue of his full powers 
and title of vicar-general, which he had received on 
this occaſion : which done, he re-paſſed over to 
England, to give Henry account of the ſucceſs of 
his negociation (2). 3 

Henry, being determined on proclaiming war 
againſt the Emperor, but willing to conceal the real 
motives, demanded of him, by his embaſladors, 
four particulars, which he knew could not then be 
performed. The firſt was, That he ſhould diſ- 
„ charge what had been borrowed of him, or of 
« his father King Henry VII. The ſecond, 
That he ſhould pay him five hundred thouſand 
e crowns, to which he was obliged in caſe he eſ- 
ce pouſed not Princeſs Mary, to whom he was at- 
de fHanced. The third, That, according to the 
ce tenor of the treaty, he ſhould ſatisfy him for his 
« penſion from the King of France, whereof there 
« was now due four years and four months. The 
fourth, „That he ſhould releaſe the Pope, and 
« ſatisfy him for all the damages cauſed by his 
<« troops. The anſwer Charles made the embaſ- 
ſadors was: That he had never denied his be- 
<« ing debtor to the King of England; but was 
ſurpriſed he ſhould, at this juncture, inſiſt fo 
much on payment : that, at leaſt, when the mo- 
ney was required, offer ſhould be made of reſtor- 
ing the obligations: 2. That he would write to 
the King their maſter to acquaint him, why he 
did not think himſelf liable to the penalty of 
the five hundred thouſand crowns, for not ac- 
e compliſhing the marriage. 3. That orders were 
« ſent into Italy to ſet the Pope at liberty.” He 
made no reply, as to making ſatisfaction for the 

enſion, becauſe he, very probably, conſidered it as 
included in the article of the debts which he ac- 
knowledged himſelf ingaged to diſcharge 3 as in- 
deed nothing was more reaſonable. o , 

The Emperor's replies were not ſatisfactory to 
King Henry, who only ſought occaſion of quarrei. 
On the other hand, Francis having, in September, 
called together the chief men, which is, properly 
to ſay, perſons devoted to him, declared to them 


cc 
cc 


1 


all the ſteps he had made towards a pacification with 


the Emperor; and it may be readily preſumed that 
he took no great pains in the explication of what 
might be alledged againſt him by that Monarch. 
Having repreſented the matter as to him ſeemed 
requiſite, he ſaid, 4+ He was ready to return to his 


* priſon, if it was judged that, in honor or con- 


„ ſcience, he was obliged fo to do.” The aſſembly 
unanimouſly replied, That his perſon belonged 
to the realm, and it was not in his power to diſ- 
<< pole of it according to his pleaſure : that more- 
«© over, he could not -alienate the provinces of the 


already received. Then he ſent the order of the 
Garter to Francis, by Arthur“ viſcount Liſle, na- gar named 
' tural ſon of Edward IV (5), and Francis took the Plantagenet. 
uſual oath of the order, with like reſtrictions. This Hall. 

French embaſſy, which arrived in England about 
the end of October, had a reception ſo pompous 


in Rymer. 


now examine the ſequel. 


7 Ms 


„ crown; but if the Emperor would accept of a HEN R 
c ranſom for the two Princes in hoſtage, they would VIII. 

* give two millions of gold to redeem them.“ It An? 1827. 
mult have been wilful blindneſs not to perceive vat 
was the deſign of this farce, intirely managed by the 
court. Mean while, Francis, after this deciſion, 
imagining that he might, with a fafe conicience, go 
to war with the Emperor, thought only of means 
to recover his ſons by force of arms: he was how- 
ever ſtill in hopes that the dread of a war would 
induce Charles to mitigate the Madrid-treaty. This 
was not any longer on account of Burgundy, ſince 
he could not be ignorant of Charles's having ac- 
cepted the offered equivalent: but he hoped, hy 
means of the war, to procure a new treaty which 
ſhould annul that of Madrid. Thus many Princes Charles, 
play with their words and oaths, and ſeek to blind Francis and 
themſelves, or at leaſt the public, while none about Lentz act 
them dare utter the truth. The Emperor kept ho 8 
his word no better, with regard to the duchy of © 
Milan ; and Henry VIII ſcrupled not breaking his 

league with Charles, as he had done that with 

Francis. Princes never want excuſes when they 

are diſpoſed to violate a treaty : but the world is 

not always blind, tho? people often ſeem ſo. Mot 

probably, the Sovereigns themſelves are not ſo hood- 

winked, but they ſee the irregularity of their con- 

duct, tho*, countenanced by the public's diſſimula- 

tion, they affect great ſecurity ; but at length a 

time comes, when poſterity, leſs prepoſſeſſed, does 

univerſal juſtice and gives things their right names. 

Francis, deſirous of cultivating the friendſhip Francis and 
newly contracted with Henry, ſent him the order Henry ſend 
of St. Michael (3) by Ann de Montmorency (4), each other 
one of tlie knights. This noble French peer was 3 _ 
impowered to diſpenſe with Henry's oath, in whole Sc. Michael | 
or in part, as the new knight ſhould think fir, or and the 
even to be contented with his bare word. Henry Garter. 
condeſcended to ſwear obſervance to all the ſtatutes Bm. Feed. 
of, the order of St. Michael, which were not con- . 


. 
trary to thoſe of the Garter, or any order he had : 229. " 


P. 233. 


Franci:'s aim. 


Stow. 


Herbert, 
and magnificent, that Du, Bellait, who accompa- 


nied the embaſſador, aſſures us he had never be- 
held any thing comparable. The Engliſh embaſſa- 
dor was as nobly received in France, there having 


ever been between Francis and Henry a certain 


emulation, which frequently drew them to needleſs 
expenſes: but it was moſt inconvenient for Francis, 
by reaſon of his continual wars with the Emperor, 
wherein Henry was no farther ingaged than he 
pleaſed; nay, he no otherwiſe paid the very con- 


tribution for the war of. Italy than by deductions 
from the ſums owed him by Francis (6), as appears 
Thus Francis was forced to diſburſe all 


r. . Vol. XIV. 
the monies imployed in that war, whereof we mult 


P- 233. 


Clement VII was ſtill confined in caſtle St. Angelo, 


4 
*till he could raiſe the ſums exacted. As money * 


Italy. 


(1) Called together by the King's authority, and his conſent firſt obtained to what ſhould be determined. Rym. Fad. Vol. XIV. 


Guicciard. 


p. 213, 214. And here, ſays lord Herbert (p. 85.) began the reliſh our King took of governing the church. 
(2) About the end of September. Francis not only richly preſented him, but conducted him thro' the town, and on his way 
about a mile, being accompanied with the titular King of Navarre, the Pope's legate, and his prime nobility. At his coming to 


Calais, he ordered the mart to be kept in that town, inſtead of Antwerp, &c. Hall, fol. 159. Herbert, p. 85. 


| About 


this time, Wolſey diſpatched Gamhara to the Pope, to deſire him to make him his vicar-general in England, France, and Ger- 


many, during his captivity. Guicciard. I. 18. 


(3) The military order of St. Michael was inſtituted by Lewis XII, in 1469. The knights wear a golden collar of ſhell-work, 
one within another, laid on a golden chain, whereto is pendent a medal of St. Michael the Archangel, the ancient protector of 


France. 


(4) Anne de Montmorency, grand maſter, arrived at London the twentieth of October, with ſix hundred horſe, and after audi- 


ence, they were, on November the tenth, entertained by our Kin 
which his daughter Princeſs Mary aQed a part. Herbert, p. 85. 


g at Greenwich, with a ſumptuous feaſt, and a comedy, in 


(5) He was accompanied by doctor John Taylor, maſter of the rolls, and archdeacon of Buckingham, fir Nicolas Carew, fir 
Anthony Brown, and ſir Thomas Wriotheſley, garter King at arms. Rym. Fad. Vol. XIV. p. 232. 


(6) Which ſums amounted to ſixty four thouſand five hundred and * four crowns. Ibid. p. 234. 
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Hevn y was then far from being plenty with him, he could 
VIII. only pay part of what he had promiſed, and there- 
Ax' 1527, fore Nis captivity was longer than he at firſt ex- 
WAL pected; they in whoſe cuſtody he was not being 
diſpoſed to take his word for payment. It was not 
ſooner than the begining of June that Charles had 
notice of the ſacking Rome, and Clement's 1m- 
riſonment; and upwards of a month more paſſed 
be he came to any reſolution in that affair. As 
he doubted not this buſineſs would make great noiſe 
in the world, he was willing to ſee, before he de- 
termined, how the Kings of France and England 
would take it, in order to proceed accordingly. 
The ſecond of Auguſt, he wrote Henry a letter of 
excuſe, concerning the outrages commited by his 
troops at Rome, and the violence offered the Pope's 
perſon, wherein he proteſted he was not any way 
concerned: and, at the fame time, he deſired his 
counſel what was to be done on this occaſion, as 
if he ſtill deemed him his good friend and ally ; 
but all this was merely to gain time, 'till he received 
Francis's anſwer to the memorial ſent cardinal 
Wolſcy. On the other hand, the Pope, tho? 
narrowly watched, had found means to write to 
Henry (1), and cauſed the thirteen cardinals, who 
were confined with him, to do the like, requeſting 
his protection, and intreating him to imploy his in- 
deavors to deliver them from their unhappy ſitua- 
tion. Henry, on receipt of theſe letters, ſent or- 
ders to his embaſſadors in Spain, to demand of 
Charles the Pope's and cardinals liberty: to which 
the Emperor anſwered in general terms, that he 
would do what lay in his power for the King of 
England's ſatisfaction. Mean while, he was think- 
ing of conveying the Pope into Spain, in expecta- 
tion of making a better bargain with him than if 
he left him in Italy. Of this cardinal Wolſey in- 
formed Henry by a letter, from Abbeville, dated 
July twenty- nine. | 
Certain 1t is that Henry's inſtances in Pope Cle- 
ment's behalf greatly imbaraſſed the Emperor. 
He found that Francis and Henry would not fail 
Joining their counſels and forces againſt him, under 
color of laboring for the Pope, and this union could 
not but break all his meaſures with regard to his 
affairs in Italy. He therefore believed that, before 
all things, he ſhould try to divide thoſe Potentates, 
by ſowing between them jealouſies and ſuſpicions. 
One of his expedients to effect this, was propoſin 
to Wolſey a match between the duke of Richmond, 


Herbert. 


Letter to Hen- 
ry from the 
Pope and im- 
priſoned car- 
dinals. 
Burnet. 

Vol. III. 
Herbert. 


Charles at- 
tempts to ſet 
Francis and 
Henry at va- 
riance. 


Herbert. 


King Henry's natural ſon, and Iſabella Princeſs of 


Portugal, with whom he offered in dower the duchy 
of Milan. The cardinal herewith informed his 
Sovereign, by a letter of the thirty-firſt of July, 
„ him withal, that the offer was not much to 
be relied on; but it was however proper to ſeem 
to liſten to it, becauſe it was neceſſary ſtill to pre- 
ſerve ſome correſpondence with the Emperor. This 
doubtleſs related to the affair of the divorce, where- 
A rumor in of I ſhall ſpeak preſently : for, by a letter of the 
ee firſt of Auguſt, Wolſey acquainted the King with 
oF part with the then currency of a report in Spain, that he de- 
his Queen, 
33 quiſite to ſend orders to his embaſſadors at Madrid 
to ſtifle the rumor as much as poſſible: that to this 
end, they might ſay, it had no other foundation 
than the biſhop of Tarbe's ſcruples concerning 
Princeſs Mary's marriage with the duke of Orleans, 
as if there was room to queſtion the Princeſs's legi- 
The Emperor timacy. The Emperor alſo put in practiſe another 
indeayorzs to method to divide Francis and Henry, which was 


_— attempting to gain cardinal Wolſey by advantageous 
olſey. 


—— —＋ 1 
dy 


ſigned to divorce his Queen; but that it was re- 


1 


in the neighboring country. 


offers (2) but, for this once, he could not ſucceed ; 
whether Wolſey was now too far ingaged with 
Francis, or was bent to be revenged on the Em- 
pu, who had twice deceived him, or whether the 

uſineſs of the divorce was already determined, in 
which caſe it was not poſſible for him to undertake 
eſpouſing the Emperor's intereſts. 


When Francis heard of Rome's deſolation, he Francis joins ; 


perceived it was time to lay aſide artifice, and in a league 
neceſſary to ſend a powerful aid into Italy, otherwiſe With the Ve. 
the Venetians would infallibly conclude a peace Cuxciard 
with the Emperor; and, in reality, it was not ; 
likely they could or would bear the burden of a war 
alone : wherefore his firſt care was to make a new 
treaty with them, to bring each into the field ten 
thouſand men, and levy ten thouſand Swiſſers at a 
common charge. The Venetians deſired nothing 
more than to be ſupported by France, becauſe they 
juſtly dreaded the army which had ſacked Rome 
would be imployed againſt them. Indeed, had the 
duke of 38 been ſtill living, or the viceroy of 
Naples able to influence the army, the Venetians 
would undoubtedly have been attacked, being the 
only enemies the Emperor had in Italy: but, hap- The plague 
pily for them, the Imperial troops being wholly rages among 
intent on the plunder of Rome, without thinking of the Impe- 
any farther exploits, the peſtilence, which broke (iter 
out among them, carried off two thirds of their 0 
army. Finally, the contagion deſtroying them by 
heaps, they left Rome, and 1 2 themſelves in 

ter which, having 
ſacked Terni and Narni, and put Spoleto to ranſom, 
the Germans parted from the Spaniards, and re- 
turned to Rome. Thus diſcord ariſing in the army, 
which ill obeyed the Prince of Orange, tho' they 
had choſen him general, they projected nothing to 
improve their victory tor the Emperor's advantage. 
On the contrary, by their negligence, they gave Lautrec gene- 
Francis time to ſend a force into Italy, under con- ral of the 
duct of Lautrec, who was declared general of the league. 
league he had newly concluded with the Venetians, eien 
As for the duke of Urbino, he remained in the 
Milaneſe with part of the Venetian army. 


Lautrec arrived in Piemont in July, with part He arrives in 


of the army he was to command. The marquis Piemont. 
of Saluzzo was ordered to join him with his Italians, 

and the Swiſſers were ſoon to follow. While he 

was imployed in conqueſts of little moment, waiting 

the junction of all his forces, Andrea D'Oria, who P- Oria re- 


had quited the Pope's ſervice, and commanded the duces Genoua | 


F rench gallies, to which he had joined eight others under the do- 
of his own, found means to reduce his native city dee « 
Genoua under Francis's dominion. This was a good Gucciard. 


opening of a campain, which ſeemed to promiſe Herbert. 


a moſt advantageous ſucceſs in the reſt of the war, 
eſpecially as Lautrec, after aſſembling his army, 
twenty-five thouſand ſtrong, became maſter of 
Vigevano, Aleſſandria, and Pavia. Storza and 


the Venetians earneſtly preſſed him to beſiege Milan; 
but he ſhewed them poſitive orders to march to 
Naples. The King of France took care not to 


imploy his army to conquer the duchy of Milan, 


which by the treaty of league was to be reſtored to 
Storza, after which, the Venetians would give 
_ themſelves but little trouble to accompliſh his at- 


tempt upon Naples : beſide, he ſtill hoped that, by 
conſenting the Emperor ſhould keep Milan, he 
might recover his ſons, whereas in reſtoring Sforza 
he ſhould deprive himſelf of that means. Lautrec 


: | Lautrec ver, 
therefore began his march for the kingdom of deli 7 8 


: beratel 
Naples, but with ſuch deliberateneſs and affected — 8 


delays, that it was evident he had private orders Naples. 


uicciard. 


(1) On September 24. By Gregory de Caſſali, the Engliſh agent at Rome, who was now returning to England. Herbert, 


p. 81, 83. Burnet, Vol. III. p. 34. 


(2) He offered him large ſums beſide his penſion: but, becauſe Charles had refuſed Wolſey the archbiſhoprick of Toledo, the 
richeſt in Spain, to which the cardinal vehemently aſpired, he proved inexorable- Pol. Virg. Herbert, p. 85. 


— Hall. 
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Begining of 


Henry's di- Angelo, that Henry's divorce from Queen Catherine 
vorce. | | 
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y not to make too much haſte: and indeed, it was 
my II. at the very juncture when Francis expected the 
An? 1527. Emperor's final anſwer to the offers made him by 
his and Henry's embaſſadors. Lautrec long halted 
at Parma and Plaſenza, which had opened their 
The dukes of gates to him. Mean while, the duke of Ferrara 
Ferrara and joined with France, as well on account of the march 
45 ide of Lautrec, who might eaſily have ravaged his 
= a country, as of Francis's proffer to give in marriage 
ü Renee of France, ſecond daughter of Lewis XII, 
to his ſon Hercules. e duke of Mantoua pre- 

ſently after followed his example. 
hee Pope's Pontif's captivity, had diſpatched the general of 
liberty. the order of St. Francis to the viceroy of Naples, 
Guicciard, with injunctions to releaſe his Sanctity. This gene- 
ral, finding the viceroy ſeized with a diſtemper 
whereof he died in few days, delivered his Imperial 
Majeſty's orders to Hugo de Moncada, to be by 
him put in execution. Charles had given general 
inſtructions, that Clement ſhould ingage to diſcharge 
all arrears due to the army, and, on recovery of 
his liberty, give ſecurity for his forſaking the league. 
But, as that Pontif could not eaſily procure ſureties, 
or monies requiſite to pay the army, the negociation 
was tedious. Mean while, by private meſſengers, 
he was continually 
Rome, that his deliverance might be facilitated. 
But that general had expreſs orders which prevented 
his haſtening ; yet his march, tho' ſlow, was of 
ood ſervice to Clement. Moncada, ſeeing the 
ingdom of Naples on the point of being invaded, 
and that it was not poſſible to conduct thither the 
Imperial army which was at Rome, without ſup- 
plying at leaſt ſome of its arrears, at length con- 


cluded with the Pontif a treaty to this effect: viz. | 


I. That his faid Holineſs ſhould not o 
Emperor in what related to either 
Milan. | 

IT. That he ſhould grant the Emperor a Croiſade 
in Spain, and a tenth in the reſt of his dominions. 

III. That the Emperor ſhould keep Civita Vec- 
chia, Oſtia, Citta Caſtellana, and the caſtle of 
Furl. 

IV. That the Pope ſhould pay down to the Ger- 
man troops ſixty thouſand ducats, and thirty-five 
thouſand to the Spaniards. 2 

V. That in * — after, he ſhould pay them 
another certain ſum, and within three months all 
what remained due to the Emperor, amounting to 
upwards of three hundred and fifty thouſand ducats. 

VI. That till the two firſt payments were made, 
Pope Clement ſhould be conducted to ſome ſafe 
Place out of Rome, and give hoſtages. | 

The treaty being ſigned, and the cardinals of 
Ceſis and Orſino delivered in hoſtage, it was agreed 
that, on the tenth of December, Clement ſhould 
be removed from caſtle St, Angelo, and: conducted 


ſe the 
aples or 


Treaty for 
the Pope's 
deliverance. 
Herbert. 
Guicciard. 


The Pope 
eſcapes to 
Orvieto. 

Guicciard. 


to a place appointed: but, as he was apprehenſive 


of longer confinement, becauſe he was unable to 


aw the treaty, he eſcaped in diſguiſe the night 


fore, and ſhut himfelf up in Orvieto. 

When Lautrec underſtood Clement was free, he 
reſtored to him the city of Parma, and marched to 
Bologna, where he ſtayed three weeks expeCting 
freſh orders from Francis. Some days after, he 
received a letter from his Sanctity, N 
himſelf indebted to him ſor his liberty, intimating 
withal, that having been conſtrained to grant the 
Imperialiſts whatever they required, he did not think 
himſelt obliged to keep his word with them. 

It was while the Pope was priſoner in caſtle St. 


Guicciard. 


was ſet on foot; a momentous affair, if ever any 


Mean while, Charles finding the ill effects of the | 


reffing Lautrec to approach | 


was ſuch, as well in itſelf, as on account of the HE NR 
parties concerned, and chiefly for its effects. It VIII. 
was not yet thirty years ſince Lewis XII put away Ax' 1527. 
his wife without any difficulty, or much noiſe iL? 
the world. Henry VIII was diſpoſed to attempt the 
like; and, tho? ſupported with much more plau- 
ſible reaſons; he met with multifarious obſtacles, 
not to be ſurmounted without ſome extraordinary 
ſtep, and which made room for introducing the re- 
formation into England. This effect diſtinguiſhed 
Henry VIII's divorce from fo many others, which Reaſon why 
are but ſlightly mentioned by hiſtorians. The this divorce 
writers on this ſubject being either Catholics or Pro- made ſo much 
teſtants, have conſidered it variouſly. The Catho- 2%*<: 
lics have thence drawn arguments * the refor- 
mation in England, and repreſented Henry's divorce 
as the next and immediate cauſe of the change of 
religion; whereas the Proteſtants affirm it was only 
the occaſion. Three Engliſh authors eſpecially Remarks on 
have writ the hiſtory of this divorce, beſide many Sanders. 
others of the ſame nation, or foreigners. who have Herbert, and 
touched thereon in their works. Sanderus, or ra- Burnet. 
ther Sanders, author of the Origin and Progreſs of 
the Engliſh Schiſm, makes it his buſineſs to defame 
Henry VIII, and ſhew that the reformation in Eng- 
land, which he terms ſchiſm, intirely ſprang from 
Henry's paſſion for Ann Boleyn, He thereby ima- 
gined to give a mortal wound to the reformation, 
and induce the world to think, that a ſuperſtructure 
raiſed on ſuch a foundation could not be the work 
of God. Lord Herbert, in his hiſtory of Henry VIII, 
contents himſelf with a bare recital of the events of 
this reign, whereof the divorce 1s one of the prin- 
cipal, without many reaſonings, leaving his readers 
to draw inferences from the facts he relates. Doctor 
Burnet, intending to write the 7 of the refor- 
mation of England, made it his chief aim, in ſpeak- 
ing of Henry's divorce, to demonſtrate, that, tho 
it occaſioned the reformation, it was only by acci- 
dent : and for this reaſon, he has indeavored to re- 
fute the palpable falſehoods aſſerted by Sanders in 
his hiſtory. He has ſucceeded ſo well, that no ſin- 
cere man can, for the future, acknowledge Sanders 
for a writer worthy any credit. 
The ſequel of my hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak, in 
my turn, of this tamous divorce. I ſhould be in- 
clined to refer the reader to the farementioned ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of the Reformation of England, 
univerſally known, and to which it is difficult to 
make any additions; but it would not be reaſonable 
to oblige the readers to remember what they have 
there metwith, or to reiterate the peruſal. Wherefore 
I ſhall chuſe, in purſuing the thread of my hiſtory, 
to inlarge on thisevent, which is as the hinge whereon 
do turn numberleſs other matters, which that wor- 
thy author had occafion only to mention, but which 
I muſt more fully explain, uſe our ends are dif- 
ferent. His aim, in ſpeaking of Henry VIIPs af- 
fairs with the Pope, Emperor, and King of France, 
was to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
and mine is not to meddle with religious affairs ET 
any farther than they relate to the other occurrences 
gy oe, _ od eich hed "4 | 
Henry ha married eighteen years to Ca- 5 
thorite of Aragon, and by her had three children, Honey er 
whereof one was living, when he formed the de- vorcingQueen 
ſign of her repudiation. He alledged, as the prin- Cath 


Erine, 
cipal reaſon, his ſeruples for marrying his brother's Hall. Stow. 


Follingſh. 
widow: but, as many pretend that theſe ſcruples 4 


troubled him not 'till he was in love with Ann Burnet. 
Boleyn, one of his Queen's maids of honor, it 
is infered, that his doubts concerning the validity 
of his marriage ſprang from this new paſſion, and 
without that would not have exiſted (1): accord. 


Pol. Virg. I. 27. 


1) It was at firſt reported, that King Henry was to marry Margaret ducheſs dowager of Alenſon, and that Thomas Boleyn 
viſcount Rochford, had brought over her picture with him, when he returned from his embaſſy to France, Hollipgſhh. p. 897. 


iyngly, 


is 
# 
1 
1 


Vol. XIV. 
p. 218. 
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HEN RV ingly, ſome labor to ſhew his divorce had no other 

VIII. foundation than his paſſion for that lady. Others 

Ax' 1527. again indeavor to prove, that his love and his 

LYN ſcruples were independent of each other. For my 

It is not pol. part, I ſhould have thought it needleſs to accuſe or 

0 = juſtify Henry, with regard to the concerns of reli- 

er wy 9 n gion, if there had not been ſome neceſſity to il- 

the cauſe of luſtrate this matter with reſpect to the hiſtory : by 

his divorce. illuſtrating I mean ſhewing the impoſſibility of giv- 

ing a certain judgment about it. But before all 

things, it is neceflary to deſcribe the perſon, who, 

as is pretended, was the prime cauſe of this King's 
divorce, and of all the conſequences thereof. 

Account of Ann Boleyn was of a good, tho' not of a noble 

Ann Boleyn. family. Sir Thomas Boleyn her father, married a 

Burnet's Ref. ſiſter of the duke of Norfolk * and had by her 

A 43+ Ann, born, as Camden ſays, in 1507, about two 

„ Elizabeth years before Henry's acceſſion to the crown. Her 

Howard. father was twice embaſſador to France, firſt in 

1515, and again in 1527. He was made viſcount 

Rochford in 1525, and afterwards earl of Wiltſhire 

and Ormond (1). Ann his daughter, being but 

ſeven years old, was carried into France in 1514, 

when Mary the King's ſiſter went over to conſum- 

mate her marriage, at Abbeville, with Lewis XII. 

That Queen being ſoon after re-married to the duke 

of Suftolk, and returning into England, Ann 

Boleyn was left in France. It is by ſome aſſerted, 

that ſhe then entered into the ſervice of Francis Ts 

ueen, tho ſhe was but eight years old; but it is 

not ſaid in what quality: it is certain, a child of her 

age was not capable of doing much ſervice; ſo it 


may be preſumed her beauty, ſprightlineſs, or her 


lively wit, made Queen Claude deſirous ſhe ſhould 
be about her. Camden affirms, ſhe retained her in 
her ſervice to the day of her death, which happened 


Uncertainty 
about Ann 
Boleyn's re- 
turn to Eng- 
land. 
Burnet. 


cover in 1322. Lord Herbert ſays the ſame thing, 
but, without citing any particular author, contents 


himſelf with ſay ing, It appears in hiſtory. Camden 


aſſures us, Ann remained in France, not only till 
Queen Claude's death, | but that, after ſhe had loſt 


her miſtreſs, ſhe was retained by the ducheſs of 
Alenſon, Francis's ſiſter ; however, he ſays not 


when ſhe quited that ſervice. Others affirm, fir 
Thomas Boleyn brought his daughter to England 


when he returned from his embaſly. His embaſſy | 


of 1515 cannot be here underſtood, ſince it is unani- 
mouſly agreed, that Ann was in Queen Claude's 
ſervice after Queen Mary's departure, and conti- 
nued ſeveral years in the court of France. It muſt 
therefore be his.embaſly of 1327. But, according 
to appearances, Boleyn was not ſent to France *till 
September 1527, ſince, his ſole, commiſſion was to 
ſee. the treaty of the thirtieth of April, of the ſame 
year, ſworn to; which Francis had nat ratified | 
ſooner than the eighteenth, of Auguſt, as appears 
in Rymer's collection. But as, before his de- 
parture, the affair of the divorce was already 
commenced, it may be affirmed, the King's love 
for his daughter was later than his reſolution con- 
cerning the divorce, if it be true that Ann returned 
to England with her father, about the end of; the 
year 1327. Indeed it may be objected, that two 
French hiſtorians aſſert, Ann's paſſing over to Eng- 
land in 1522, and that it was then the King fell in 
love with her. But it may be replied, firſt, that 
it is very ſtrange, theſe two authors, who wrote 
long after the fact, ſhould meet with memoirs of 
the voyage of one of the Queen's maids of honor, 
and the more as, they cite nothing to ſupport their 


in July 1524, and intimates not her paſſing into 
England during that whole interval: but Du Tillet 
and Du Pleix, French writers, pretend ſhe came 


Book XV. 
aſſertion. Secondly, ſuppoſing it were fo, they ſay HE NR 
not that Ann ſtayed in England. Confequently VIII. 
they deſtroy not Camden's teſtimony, who affirms, An* 1527. 
Ann ſerved Queen Claude 'till 1524, and afterwards w=w>m— 
the ducheſs of Alenſon. But if it be true, that Ann 
took a journey into England in 1522, and the King 
then fell in love with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe 
returned to France, becauſe the rupture between the 
two crowns happening that year, it is not likely that 
in war-time this Engliſh gentlewoman ſhould go 
over to ſerve a Queen of France : befide, if the 
King was then inamored of Ann, would he have 
ſuffered her to leave the kingdom ? Camden there- 
fore, or the two French hiſtorians muſt have been 
miſtaken. This is a difficulty not eaſy to be 
ſolved. . | 

But there is one thing which paſſes for real fact: Canden 
namely, that Ann Boleyn, being twenty years old, Burnet. 
was taken into Queen Catherine's ſervice, as maid 
of honor. Now this muſt have been in 1527, 
ſince ſhe was born in 1507, Accordingly, this is 
the time to which the origin of the King's love may 
moſt properly be fixed. But till this is only a 
conjecture, which, were it well grounded, would 
be a ſufficient proof, that Henry's divorce was not 
the effect of his paſſion, ſince it was reſolved before 
the end of the year 1526, My aim in this inquiry 
is to ſhew, that the time of Ann Boleyn's return into 
England is very uncertain, and the begining of the 
King's affection no leſs ſo. How then can it be fo 
boldly affirmed, as it is by ſome, that love for Ann 
Boleyn inſpired the King with the thoughts of an- 
nulling his marriage with Catherine ? We muſt now 
examine, whether it be eaſter to diſcover the time 
when Henry determined on ſuing for his divorce. 

When Henry VII concluded his ſon's marriage a; what time 


with Catherine, Prince Arthur's widow, archbiſhop Henry reſolv- 


Warham frankly told him, Since it was repug- ed to ſue for 
e nant to God's law, the Pope's diſpenſation could his divorce. 
% not be of any validity.” The King undoubt- OT 
edly was touched with this remonſtrance. On the p. 36. 
very day when his ſon Prince Henry entered his Speed, p. 762. 
fourteenth year, he cauſed him to make againſt his 
marriage a ſecret proteſtation, tho* before truſty 
witneſſes, declaring, he was conſtrained to give his 
conſent. After that, the King on his death-bed 
ſtrictly injoined Prince Henry not to conſummate 
his marriage with Catherine. Notwithſtanding all 
this, Henry VIII, acceding to the crown, eſpouſed 
the Princeſs contrary to Warham's ſentiment, to 
which he prefered that of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
He had by her three children (2), two ſons and a 
daughter, of whom the ſons died ſoon after their 
birth. He afterwards affirmed, that he conſidered Hal. 
the immature death of his two ſons as God's curſe Burnet. 
on his marriage, eſpecially when he found the Queen 
had done breeding. It happened afterwards that 
Charles V, who was affianced to Princeſs Mary, 
refuſed to marry her, on the Spainiſh council's 
queſtioning that Princeſs's legitimacy. Afterwards, 
when a marriage was treating between Mary and 
King Francis, or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of 
Tarbe, Francis's embaſſkdor, made the ſame ob- 
jection, maintaining, that the Princeſs could not be 
deemed born in legal matrimony, notwithſtanding 
Julius IT's diſpenſation. | 
All this was more than ſufficient to raiſe ſcruples 
in the King's mind concerning his marriage: but 
tho', in a full aſſembly of peers which he afterwards 
called to inform them of his reaſons for a divorce, he 
affirmed, the biſhop of Tarbe's objection inſpired 
him with the firſt thoughts of inquiring into the 
matter, it nevertheleſs appears, that his ſcruples took 


* eldeſt daughter and co-heir of 'T 


Way (1) His mother was Margaret, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Thomas Boteler earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond. His 
father was fir William, and his 2 ſir Geoffrey Boleyn, or Bulleyn, lord mayor of London in 1458, who married Ann 


6 omas lord Hoo and Haſtings. Dugd. Bar. Vol. II. p. 306. Camden. 
(2) She had beſide ſeveral miſcarriages. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 36. 
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f lier: for in a letter aſterwards to Grynæus, | Francis and the cardinal concluded at Abbeville, He x Av 
Donne i _ * he had abſtained from the Queen ever they took care to inſert this clauſe : ** that tho che VIII. 
= ..,_... ſince the year 1524. | marriage ſhould not be effected, the treaty how- Ax' 1527, 
1 3 But ſuppoſing it could be diſcovered at what time | ever ſhould ſubſiſt.” In fine, tho! Knight was 


oy 
Ts 


ConjeAure on 
this ſubject. 


Henry began, either of himſelf, or by the ſuggeſtion 
of others, to be troubled with theſe icruples, it 
would ſignify nothing with reſpect to his reſolution 
concerning the divorce, which, in all appearance, 
was taken much later. Polydore Virgil ſays, Long- 
land biſhop of Lincoln, the King's confeſſor, la- 
bored to perſuade him of the neceſſity of the di- 
vorce by cardinal Wolſey's order, but mentions not 
the time. All the hiſtorians affirm, King Henry had 
himſelf recourſe to the works of Thomas Aquinas, 
to clear his doubts, and cauſed the biſhops to be 
conſulted on that head: but none of them ſay at 
what time this was done. It is well known, ſecre- 
tary Knight was diſpatched to Rome about this 
affair in July 1527, but then the rumor of the 
King's meditating a divorce had already reached 
the court of Spain, as appears by Wolſey's let- 
ter to the King from Abbeville (1). It is allo very 
probable, that before Wolſey ingaged in this affair, 
Henry had conſulted him about it ſome time be- 
fore. It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed a reſolution of this 
nature can be taken lightly, or when taken, imme- 
diately executed, without thoroughly weighing the 
difficulties, or waiting a favorable juncture, Henry 
faid himſelf, that the biſhop of Tarbe bred the 
thought of annulling his marriage: but if it be 
true, as ſome affirm, that the biſhop ſpoke only as 
directed by cardinal Wolſey, it may be preſumed, 
the project of this divorce was formed ſome time be- 
fore, and that embaſſador made to ſpeak, purely to 
gain a pretext to commence the affair: nay, this is 
what ſeems to me extremely probable. Indeed it 1s 
not likely the embaſſador, after thus queſtioning 
Mary's legitimacy, would have concluded a mar- 
riage for the King his maſter, or for the duke of 
Orleans, with that Princeſs, had he not acted in 
concert with the court of England. Theſe then are 
my thoughts, which I ſubmit to the reader's judg- 
ment. 

Ever ſince Francis was reſtored to his liberty, 
he had never ceaſed preſſing Henry to join with 
him in a league offenſive againſt the Emperor: but 
Henry had conſtantly excuſed himſelf, without even 
ſuffering him to entertain the leaſt hopes in that 
reſpect. However, lord Herbert ſays that, about 
the cloſe of 1526, Henry, of his own accord, ſent 
an embaſſador to France to propoſe this league fo 
eagerly deſired by Francis, and to offer him his 
daughter Mary in marriage. This procedure gives 
room to believe, he had already reſolved on the di- 
vorce, and foreſeeing how much Charles would 
oppoſe it, intended ſo to imbaraſs him as to oblige 
him to court his friendſhip. On this ſuppoſition it 
may naturally be conjectured, that he propoſed the 
marriage of his daughter with the King of France, 
Purely to convince the Emperor, that he really de- 
ſigned to be ſtrictly united with France: but it is 
at the ſame time very probable, that he informed 
Francis of a main obſtacle which would occur in the 
execution of this imaginary project, namely, the 
divorce of the Princeſs's mother, which he was 
meditating: firſt, this conjecture is confirmed by 
the coldneſs wherewith theſe two Monarchs treated 
of the marriage; Henry left it to the King of 
France's choice, to have Mary himſelf, or to leave 
her to his ſecond ſon, as if this alternative were the 
lame thing: ſecondly, when Francis declared he 
would leave Mary to the duke of Orleans, the 
treating more fully concerning the marriage was de- 
fered to another time: thirdly, in the treaty 


now at Rome, or on his way thither, when the 
treaty of Abbeville was concluded, it appears not 
that Francis ever complained to Henry, of his having 
offered him a Princeſs whom he was laboring to 
baſtardize, in proſecuting his divorce with the 
Queen her mother: on the contrary, he aſſiſted 
him to the utmoſt of his power to obtain his de- 
ſires: but he muſt have . on the offer as a 
glaring inſult, had they not underſtood each other. 
If this conjecture has any foundation, it may be in- 
fered, that the reſolution concerning this divorce 
was at leaſt taken about the end of 1526, tho' the 
execution was defered *till the middle of the next 
year : but, in that caſe, it would therefore be true; 
that the King had reſolved on the divorce before his 
paſſion for Ann Boleyn, who, in all probability, 
returned not into England ſooner than October 1327. 

From what has been ſaid it may be gathered that, 
to affirm, with any probability, that Henry's paſſion 


for Ann Boleyn was the cauſe of his divorce from 


Catherine, theſe queries muſt be decided in favor of 
that opinion. At what time did Ann Boleyn re- 
turn into England? When did the King's love for 
her firſt begin? When was it that he came to a 
reſolution concerning his divorce? But on all theſe 
queſtions, conjectures only, as I have obſerved, can 
2 be formed. Thus much is certain, that 
between Henry's determination about his divorce, 
and the commencement of his love, was no great 
diſtance of time. There we muſt ſtop. But it is 
going too far to ground, on this proximity of time, 
that Henry took in hand the proſecution of his di- 
vorce from Catherine, purpoſely to marry Ann 
Boleyn. I farther ſay, that even were there no 
difficulty at all concerning the times, yet, with 
regard to what paſſed in the King's breaſt, it 
would be only conjecture. | 

I have ſomewhat inlarged on this point, becauſe 
the illuſtrious author of the hiſtory of the refor- 
mation ſeems to leave it in ſome obſcurity. Beſide, 
I thought it requiſite to curb the over-confident, by 
informing the readers of what is true, and what 
doubtful in the matter. We ſee it in many hiſtories, 
and hear it every day poſitively affirmed, as if not 
to be conteſted, that Henry's love for Ann Boleyn 


was the ſole cauſe of his divorce from Catherine of 


Aragon, tho', as I have evidenced, it can only be 
ſaid by conjecture; nor does the very conjecture 
countenance that notion : not that Henry VIII is to 
be conſidered as a Prince incapable of being ſo far 
miſled by ſuch a paſſion, as to facrifice Catherine 
of Aragon to Ann Boleyn. Why ſhould he be 
more ſcrupulous with reſpect to Catherine, than he 
was with regard to Ann herſelf, whom he made no 
difficulty to ſacrifice to a third wife, as will be ſeen 
hereafter. He was a Prince of a fiery, impetuous 


diſpoſition, who could not bear the leaſt contradic- 


tion. The flatteries of his ſubjects, and the extra- 
vagant praiſes continually beſtowed on him by the 
Sovereigns who ſtood in need of him, had poſſeſſed 
him with ſuch a conceit of his own merit, that he 
imagined his actions ought to have been the ſtandard 
of good ſenſe, reaſon, and juſtice. When therefore 


it is ſaid, his love for Ann Boleyn cauſed him ea- 


gerly to puſh the affair of his divorce, of which 
otherwiſe the difficulties would perhaps have diſ- 
couraged him, nothing is affirmed repugnant to his 
character: only care muſt be taken, not to aſſert 


for inconteſtable truth, what is no other than a bare 
ſurmiſe. 


(1) Dated Auguſt 1, 1527. See Herbert, p. 84. 
You. II. 
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However this be, without dwelling longer on the 
King's ſecret motives, or attempting to penetrate 
into his thoughts, which lye concealed from human 
eyes, let us content ourſelves with what he himſelf 
publiſhed. In the firſt place, he ſaid, Fle was 
troubled in conſcience for his marriage with Ca- 
therine 3 and, in reality, he had but too much 
reaſon ; the wonder is, that he had not theſe ſcruples 
ſooner. He had married his brother's widow, and 
found ſuch matches prohibited by the Levitical Jaw. 
It is true, he had the Pontif's diſpentation 3 but he 
could not be ignorant, that many learned divines 
were of opinion, that the Pope could not diſpenſe 
This was ſufficient to give 
him very juſt ſcruples. As ſoon as theſe doubts 
had poſſeſſed him, he was willing to clear them, 
and found in Thomas Aquinas what he had perhaps 
inattentively read many times: firſt, that the Levi- 
tical laws are moral and eternal: ſecondly, that the 
Pope cannot diſpenſe with the laws of God, be- 
cauſe to diſpenſe with a law, one mult be ſuperior 
* to the legiſlator. This deciſion of a divine, for 
whom he had the greateſt eſteem, confirming his 
ſcruples, he deſired archbiſhop Warham, who had 
formerly declared againſt the marriage, to conſult 


the biſhops of — on this ſubject. Some af- 


firm, that Longland his confeſſor cheriſhed his 
doubts, by the private orders of cardinal Wolley ; 
which is not improbable. The Queen was aunt of 
the Emperor, with whom Wolſey had no great 
reaſon to be pleaſed : beſide, the favorite loved not 
the Queen herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhew- 
ing how much ſhe was offended, that a biſhop, a 
cardinal, a legate of the Holy See, ſhould lead fo 
ſcandalous a life. Howſoever this was, ſoon after 
the archbiſhop preſented to the King a writing, un- 
der the hands and ſeals of all the biſhops, wherein 


marriage with they condemned his marriage as contrary to common 


Catherine. 
Cavendiſh. 
Burnet. 


The people 
are of the 
| ſame mind. 


Herbert. 


Reaſons of 
ſtate alledged 
by the King. 
Burnet, 


decency, and the law of God. Only Fiſher biſhop 
of Rocheſter refuſing to ſet his hand, it is ſaid the 
archbiſhop made another write his name unknown 
to him (1). Nor were the prelates the only per- 
ſons of this ſentiment. ' Since the appearance of 
Luther's works, many people in England were dif- 
abuſed, and had no longer that high conceit of the 
Pontifical power. As therefore the validity of the 
King's marriage was wholly founded on erw II's 
diſpenſation, it was publicly canvaſſed, whether the 
diſpenſation could authoriſe a marriage ſo noto- 
riouſly repugnant to the law of God: nay, many 
who were, otherwiſe, ſtrongly attached to the Ro- 
man court, could not reliſh the doctrine of the 
Pope's diſpenſing with the divine laws. All which 
conſpired either to breed or confirm the King's 
icruples. 2 


But it was not only ſcruples of conſcience which 


Henry alledged to juſtify his deſign. He pretended, 


That even were he quite regardleſs of his ſalva- 
tion, or able to overcome his ſcruples, the good 
„of his people required his laboring to prevent a 
«« moſt pernicious inconvenience, eaſy to be fore- 
feen. He had but one daughter, and, to all ap- 
„ pearance, ſhould not have any more children, if 
his mariage were not annulled. If therefore, af- 
e ter his deceaſe, the validity of his marriage with 
«© Catherine ſhould come whe queſtioned, he fore- 
«+ ſaw England would again be involved, on account 
of the ſucceſſion, in troubles from whence ſhe 
Vas but juſt delivered. Mary his daughter, the 
King of Scotland his nephew, and the dowager 
Queen of France, could equally pretend to the 
*© crown, on very plauſible reaſons. Mary could 
alledge the Pope's diſpenſation againit ſuch as 


3 


7 


„ riage not lawful. The King of Scotland, who 


France, could alledge, that the firſt was illegiti- 
% mate, and the ſecond a foreigner. 
rent claims might eaſily kindle a civil war in 
England, where it was but too viſible that each 
would find adherents, not to mention the foreign 
6 aids wherewith they might be ſupported.” Hen- 
ry therefore imagined there was but one method to 
avert this imminent peril ; — by annulling his 
marriage, and taking another wite, by whom, with 
God's bleſſing, he might have ſons. He to whom 
the ſecrets of all hearts are open, can only know of 
a certainty, whether this thought was inſtilled into 
him by the danger he foreſaw, by his averſion to 
the Queen, or by his love for Ann Boleyn : but 
howloever this might have been, independently of 
the ſeveral motives aſcribed to him, it 1s certain, 
there was great danger of the kingdom's being one 
day expoſed to a civil war, if the King always con- 
tinued 1n his preſent ſtate, and he ſaw no other way 


to quit it than by diſſolving his marriage. It is true, geaſons 

he foreſaw great oppoſition from the Emperor, which gave 
Queen Catherine's nephew, who was then very him hopes 
powerful. But on the other hand, as that Monarch of ſucceeding. 


had himſelf ſhewn on this occaſion ſcruples which 
hindered him from eſpouſing Mary, Henry hoped 


he would not obſtinately maintain what he had him- 


ſelf queſtioned : beſide, the juncture ſeemed very 
favorable for his purpoſe.  'The Pope, who was pri- 
ſoner in caſtle St. Angelo, ſeemed to have no other 
reſſource to be reſtored to his former ſtate, than the 
aſſiſtance of France and England, and Henry did not 
queſtion that Francis, who ſtood in need of him, 
would promote his proceedings to the utmoſt of his 
power. As to the reſt, he never doubted obtaining 
the Pope's authority, reckoning that Clement VII 
could revoke a diſpenſation granted by Julius II. 
Nay, cardinal Wolſey warranted the ſucceſs of that 
affair; whether he had already gained his Holineſs, 
or imagined that Clement, in his then circumitances, 
durſt not deny the King any requeſt : ſo it was re- 
ſolved the ſuit ſhould be moved in the court of 
Rome, in order to get the marriage annulled. 


The beſt reaſon could be alledged was, that Ju- Reaſons to be I 
lius's diſpenſation was contrary to divine law, and laid before 
But it the Pope. 


that alone ought to have been ſufficient. 
would have been imprudent to begin with diſputing 
the prerogative of the Roman Pontits, when a fa- 
vor was to be aſked at the Roman court. Recourſe 
therefore was to be had to another expedient, which 


was to find nullities in Julius's bull, and ſhew it was Nullities in 
procured by falſe ſurmiſes, and untrue ſuggeſtions, Julius's ball. 
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ce ſhould charge her with her being born of a mar- HEN R 


VIII. 
„ was next heir after her, could aſſert the diſpenſa- An* 1529, | 
tion not to be valid. His ſiſter, the dowager of Cnymy 


Theſe diffe- 


urnet. 


Burnet. 


which rendered the bull revocable, even according 


to all rules of the court of the Rota (2). And this 
was not very difficult. The bull was grounded on 
Henry's and Catherine's requeſt, ſetting forth, that 
their marriage was neceſſary to preſerve peace be- 
tween England and Spain : and here were found 
two reaſons for revoking the bull. The firſt, that 


Henry, being then only twelve years old, could not 


be deemed to have any political views z whence it 
was infered, that the requeſt was not his own. - The 
ſecond, that the ſuggeſtion was falſe, ſince, as mat- 
ters then ſtood between Spain and England, the 
marriage was not at all neceſſary for the preſervation 
of peace between the two crowns, and conſequently 
Julius II had been ſurpriſed, Another nullity was 
found, as the bull having no other foundation than 
the maintenance of peace and union between Henry 


VII and the King and Queen of Spain, this reaſon 


(1) This particular is not very certain. See Burnet's Ref. Vol. III. p- 38. It was ſigned July 1, by Warham, Tunſtal, 
Fiſher, and the biſhops of Carliſle, Ely, St. Aſaph, Lincoln, and Bath. 


(2) It is a maxim in law, that if the Pope be ſurpriſed in any thing, and bulls be procured upon falſe ſuggeſtions and untrue- 


ſurmiſes, they may be annulled afterwards. 


Burnet, Vol. I. p. 40. 
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Henry ceaſed when the marriage was conſummated, ſince 


Henry VII and Iſabella were now dead. Laſtly, 
it was alledged, that Henry VIII, having proteſted 


renounced the liberty granted him by the bull, and 
therefore another bull was neceſſary to render the 
marriage valid; but all theſe reaſons were produced 
only to afford the Pope a pretenſe to revoke Julius's 
diſpenſation : for, if the contrariety of the diſpen- 
ſation fo divine law was not the real foundation of 
ſuing for the divorce, nothing would have been 
eaſier for his Holineſs, than to have quieted the 
King's conſcience by confirming, in a new bull, 
whatever had been done in this affair by his ſaid pre- 
deceſſor. 50 

Mean while, as the Pontif*s then ſituation left no 
room to doubt of his compliance, the King diſpatch- 
ed away to Rome doctor Knight, ſecretary of ſtate, 
to deſire his Sanctity to ſign four inſtruments drawn 
in England. The firſt was a commiſſion to cardi- 
nal Wolſey, to try and decide the affair with ſome 
The ſecond was a bull decretal, 
declaring the King's marriage with Catherine void, 
becauſe Arthur's with the ſame Princeſs was con- 
ſummated. By the third, the Pope granted the 
King a diſpenſation to marry another wife. By 
the fourth he promiſed never to repeal any of the 


England in July, about the 
time when cardinal Wolſey began his Journey to 
confer with the King of France (1). But as the 
Pope was priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh cap- 
tain, it was abſolutely impracticable for the Eng- 
liſh envoy to obtain audience, He however found 
means to convey to him a memorial (2), containing 
the ſum of his commiſſion, to which Clement re- 
turned a favorable anſwer. He made believe he 
would grant whatever the King deſired, tho? the 
Emperor had already, by the general of the Fran- 
ciſcans, deſired him not to take any ſtep in that 
affair, without communicating it to his miniſters, 
By the way, this ſhews Henry had reſolved long be- 
fore to ſue for his divorce, ſince the Emperor had 
time to hear of it, and thus to precaution Pope Cle- 
ment. As there was not any poſſibility of Knight's 
treating perſonally with his Sanctity, the buſineſs 
was then carried no farther. At length, the news 
of Clement's approaching releaſe having reached 
England, cardinal Wolſey wrote to fir Gregory 
Cailali (3) the King's ordinary embaſſador at Rome, 
ordering him to join with Knight, and preſs his Ho- 
lineſs to grant the King's requeſt. This letter was 
worded in very ſtrong terms, and evidenced his 
ſaid eminence's deſire that the divorce ſhould: be 
effected. It was dated the fifth of December 1527, 
the cardinal not yet informed of Clement's having 
made his eſcape the ninth of the ſame month (4). 
Clement being retired to Orvieto, Knight (5) re- 
aired thither and diſcourſed him on the buſineſs. 
he Pope owned he had received his memorial, and 
promiſed again to do whatever lay in his power for 
the King's ſatisfaction 3 but intreated him not to be 
too haſty, Such was his then ſituation, that as yet 
he knew not whether he ſhould want «the King of 
England, or whether the Emperor would accommo- 
date matters with him: wherefore he deſired to 


gain time, in order to proceed as ſhould beſt ſuit 


A 


i 
— * 9 — * 


with his intereſt; but for that very reaſon, and be- HEN R Y 
cauſe the King's orders were urgent and poſitive, VIII. 
Knight would not delay his negociation. He ear- Ax' 1527. 
neſtly preſſed his Holineſs, who finally ingaged to 
ſign the acts, on condition no uſe ſhould be made 
of them 'till the Germans and Spaniards were de- 
parted Italy. Knight willingly accepted of the 
condition, imagining, when the inſtruments ready 
ſigned were in the King's hand, he would ute them 
when he judged proper: but Clement was not eaſily 
to be deceived. While he feigned to have no other 
view than to ſatisfy the King, he was only contriv- 
ing to gain time, being ready to ſacrifice him it he 
found it for his advantage; and therefore he put in 
practiſe his whole fund of artifice to prolong the af- 
fair, by means unſuſpected by Henry. To this 
end, he told Knight that, before the inſtruments 
were executed, he ſhould be glad to have a conte- 
rence with cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor. 

The Pope having thus ingaged, Knight and But he finds 
Caſſali fancied they had no more to do, than to means to de- 


He promiſes 
to do what 
tne King de- 
ſires. 


prepoſſeſs in their maſter's favor the cardinal whom 4 per- 
his Sanctity intended to conſult, They were at no Herbert 


great pains to ſucceed, ſince, beſide ten thouſand Rurnet. 
ducats they had in hand, wherewith to reward ſuch 
as ſhould do them ſervice, they were.impowered to 
make what farther promiſes they ' ſhould think fit, 
in King Henry's name. The cardinal examining 
the inſtruments : ſent from England, ſound very 
great faults, particularly in the legate's commiſſi- 
on, and took upon him to draw one inore perfect; 
which done, Knight and Caſſali waited on the 
Pope, and preſſed him to ſign. He did not abſolute- 
ly refuſe, but ſaid, The Emperor having required 
him not to act in that buſineſs without imparting 
eit to him, it was neceſſary to find ſome expedi- 
ent to excuſe ſo, haſty a proceeding : that there- 


fore it would be proper to ger Lautrec to march 


e towards Orvieto, and preſs him in his maſter's 

name to give the King of England ſatisfaction.“ 

Lautrec being then at Bologna, to. get him to 

march to Orvieto there would have been occaſion 

for orders from the court of France, which would eg 
have taken up much time. Wherefore. Henry's 

agents rejected the expedient, their aim being to 

finiſh the affair before it came to the Emperor's 
knowledge. At length Clement, finding himſclf Burnet, p. 48. 
extremely preſſed, delivered to them the commiſſi- 

on for cardinal Wolſey, with the bull of diſpenſa- 

tion for the King (6), and promiſed to ſend into 

England the bull decretal to null the marriage (7). 

But the artifice here uſed by that Pontif was what Tu Pape's. 
poſſibly the Engliſh agents did not ſufficiently conſi- artigce to 
der, He dated theſe two inſtruments from the time gain time. 

of his being priſoner in caſtle St. Angelo: ſo, when Burnet. 

the King had them in his power, he thought not 
proper to make ule of them, leſt it ſhould be ob- 

jected, that the Pope had granted them only with 


deſign to obtain his liberty by the aſſiſtance he ex- 


pected from England: beſide, all acts executed by 

a 1 550 may be deemed void, whereof the treaty 

of Madrid was a late inſtance. Thus, how urgent 

ſoever King Henry was to terminate the affair, he 

found at the cloſe of the year 1527, that he had 

not yet made the leaſt progreſs. 

Clement VII had time, during his captivity, ſe- Ax' 1528, 

riouſly to reflect on his former conduct, which had Clement re- 


* — 


(i) Knight had orders to adviſe with the cardinal, by the way. Herbert, p. 99. 


(2) By corrupting ſome of his guards. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 47. 
(3) The family of the Caffali being three brothers, were ente 
other places. Ibid. p. 45. 


ſolves to keep 
fair with the 
Emperor. 


rtained by the King as his agents in Italy, at Rome, Venice, and 


(4) The letter is dated the fifth of December, and not the twenty-fifth as M. Rapin ſays by miſtake ; the original is yet ex- 
tant in the Cotton. Libr. Vitel. B. 9. See Burnet's Collection, N. 31. B. II. Vol. I. | 
(5) About the end of December. Ibid. p. 47. 


(6) But he begged with many ſighs and tears, that the King would not precipitate things, or expoſe him to be undone, by be- 
gining any proceſs upon the bull. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 48 | 


(7) The cardinal SanQtorum quatuor got of the Engliſh embaſſadors four thouſand crowns for a reward ſor his good {ervice. Ib. 
| been 
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been very unſucceſsful, becauſe he had ſwerved from 
the maxims of his ableſt predeceſſors. He had un- 
adviſedly involved himſelf in a war with the Em- 
peror, whereas Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X, 
after ſowing diſſenſion among the Potentates, left 
them for the moſt part to decide their quarrels, an 
then ſided with the ſtrongeſt, or if they ingaged in 
war, it was generally at the expenſe of others. But 
for once Clement VII, aſter draining his treaſure in 
maintaining a large army, had loſt Florence, Par- 
ma, Reggio, Rome itſelf, with the beſt part of the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and ſeen himſelf captive and 
ranſomed : this was ſufficient to make him wiler, 
and take a different courſe. As ſoon as the embaſ- 
ſadors of France, England and Venice ſaw him ſe⸗ 
cure at Orvieto from the outrages of the Imperia- 
liſts, they preſſed him to declare againſt the Em- 

ror. They thought if he could not aſſiſt the 
ne with temporal arms, he might at leaſt, by 
means of his ſpiritual ones, imbroil the common 
enemy, whom he ſeemed to have no reaſon to re- 
gard: but he himſelf conſidered this affair in quite 
another light. Having learned by ſad experience, 
that he had been the dupe of his allies, he reſolved 
to be no longer guided by their intereſted counſels: 
wherefore, without diſcovering his thoughts,» he 
only told them, That his joining in the league 
« would only draw on him freſh miſchiefs, without 
« procuring them any advantage: that beſide, it 
« was neceſſary for the benefit of Chriſtendom, 
there ſhould be a mediator to labor to procure 
<< peace, and that was all he could do in the ſtate 
<« to which he was reduced.” Nevertheleſs, he in- 
timated to them, that he might take other meaſures, 


if Lautrec . approached to oblige the Emperor's 
troops to abandon Rome. This indeed was his ſole 


Lautrec 

marches to- 
wards Naples. 
Guicciard. 


Hall. 


| Reaſons why 
Clement 
would not 

act againſt the 
Emperor. 


aim to free the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate from that foreign 
army, in order to be able to act moſt agreeably to 
his intereſt. | 3 
Lautrec at length departing Bologna, the ninth of 
January, took the road to Naples, having firſt ſent 
the Prince of Vaudemont and La Trimouille to the 


Pope, to preſs him to declare: but Clement found 


means to excuſe himſelf, without giving a poſi- 
tive denial. He ſaw, as I may fay, all Europe in 
motion, and was willing to wait the ſucceſs of the 
war, in order to take juſter meaſures than before; 
and therefore it was not by any means poſlible to 
bring him to a declaration : .he only made believe 
that, if Francis and Henry would cauſe Ravenna 
and Cervia to be reſtored to him, he would join 
with them. This advantage he would moſt willingly 
have reaped from their inſtances, without being 
debared from finding ſome other evaſion to pre- 
vent his declaring after the recovery of theſe two 
places: mean while, he was ſtudying how to treat 
ſecretly with the Emperor, from whom he had 

reater expectations than from the allies. Indeed, 
his chief aim being to reſtore the Medicis family 
to the government of Florence, he perceived that 
he could not accompliſh it without the Emperor's 
concurrence, ſince the allies were concerned to ſup- 
port the Florentines, who were become parties in 
the league: but it would have been imprudent in 
him to declare for the Emperor, when that Mo- 
narch was weak in Italy, and ſo powerful a body of 
forces was marching to invade the kingdom of Na- 
ples; wheretore it was requiſite for him to wait ' till 
the event of the war inabled him to reſolve with 
ſafety. This was the true reaſon which obliged him 


to uſe ſo many artifices, in order not to diſpleaſe 


either the Einperor, the King of France, or the 
King of England. If, inſtead of fo prepoſterouſly 
involving himſelf in a war, ne had before taken 


— 


6 — 


price he pleaſed : at leaſt, he would not have had 


the mortification of being a priſoner, even in Rome Ax' 1528, 
— mmncd 
But tho? his SanEtity refuſed declaring, the Kings Prancis and 
of France and England were not the leſs cager in Henry pro- 


itſelf. 


the purſuits of their projects. On the twenty-firſt 


of January 1528, their embaſſadors in Spain de- * 


manded the Emperor's leave to retire, and next 


day Clarenceux and Guienne, heralds, one of Eng- Guicciard. 


land, the other of France, proclaimed war againit 
him. This was done with great ſolemnity, the 


Emperor being ſeated on his throne, and attended P. Daniel. 


by all his grandees. He anſwered each in particu- 


lar, but in a ſtile very different. Speaking to the The Empe- 
Engliſh herald, he made uſe of civil and honorable ror's aniwer. 
terms, denoting, it not to be at all pleaſing to him Hollingfh. 


that the King his maſter ſhould be his enemy. He 
complained however, that Henry had uſed him ill, 
in deſigning to give him in marriage a Princeſs 
whom he propoſed to baſtardize, ſince he was ſuing 
to be divorced from the Queen her mother : but 
he threw all the blame on the boundleſs ambition of 
cardinal Wolſey. He ſaid, the cardinal would 
have obliged him to imploy his arms in Italy to 
make him Pope, and thought himſelf injured, be- 
cauſe he would not, on his account, diſturb the 
peace of Chriſtendom. As for the ſums, of which 


Henry demanded payment, he denied he had ever 


refuſed diſcharging thoſe debts : but added, that 
the Engliſh embaſladors not having brought with 
them the original obligations, nor even a power to 
give him a diſcharge, Henry was in the wrong to 
complain. As to the indemnity he demanded, he 
knew the King of France had taken it upon him 
in the treaty of Madrid. As for the penalty of 
five hundred thouſand crowns, in caſe 1 refuſed 
to marry Princeſs Mary, he replied, it was not his 
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this courſe, he might have ſold his favors at what Henk Y 


VIII. 


Claim war 


Emperor. 


Hall. 


Hollingſh. 
Herbert. 


P. Daniel. 
Hall. 


fault: that he had demanded her of the King her 


father, by embaſſadors ſent purpoſely, and that 
Henry had refuſed to ſend her: that beſide, before 
that time Henry had offered her to the King of 
Scotland: and finally, that he could not lawfully 
claim that ſum, before he had proved that he had 
himſelf performed all the articles of the treaty of 
Windſor. Such was Charles's reply to the declara- 
tion of war made by Henry's herald. In his an- 
ſwer to the French herald, he ſpoke not with ſo 
much regard and caution, 
Francis of breach of faith, and charged the herald 
to put him in mind of the meſſage he ſent him by 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, his embaſſador, that 
it would be better for them to decide their quarrel 
by ſingle combat; but that he had not received any 
anſwer. Seemingly, the embaſſador had not 
thought fit to deliver that meſſage to Francis, ſince 
he appeared extremely ſurpriſed when he heard it 
from the herald's mouth. In a few days, he ſent 
the ſame herald to the Emperor, with a challenge 
under his own hand, wherein he gave him the lie in 
form, and required him to Aſſure him the Field to 
fight hand to hand : the challenge was dated March 
18, 1528, Charles returned his anſwer by one of 
his heralds, who was charged to tell him by word 
of mouth very diſagreeable things. The herald 
coming to Paris, could not obtain leave without 
great difficulty, to put on (1) his coat of arms when 
he entered the city. The King expected him on 
his throne, ſurrounded with a great number of 
Princes and nobility : but he had ſcarce begun his 
harangue when the King interrupted him, and de- 
manded whether he had brought the Security of 
the Field. The herald deſired leave to proceed 
with what he had to ſay from the Emperor; the 


— 
—_—_— 


— 


(1) Or rather to wear it. He put it on as ſoon as he came into the French territories. Herbert, p. 94. 


King 


* 


He plainly accuſed Hollingſh. 


Herbert. 


P. Daniel. 
Herbert, 
Hollingſh. 
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Bold act of 
Wolſey, 
which drew 
on him the 
King's anger. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 


King refuſed to hear him, ſaying, he had required 
only the Security of the Field, and that all the reſt 
was to no purpoſe. Thus ended this affair, which 
had already made great noiſe. The two Monarchs 
gave public tokens of their courage, by their mutu- 
al challenges, and yet no great labor was required 
to prevent them from deciding their quarrel in a 
manner ſo little practiſed among ſuch great Princes. 
Hugo de Mendoza, the Emperor's embaſſador at 
London, hearing what had paſſed in Spain, would 
have retired ; but cardinal Wolley (1) ſent him 
word, that Clarenceux had exceeded his inſtructions 
in proclaiming war againſt the Emperor, and ſhould 
be puniſhed at his return: whereupon the embaſſa- 


dor diſpatched away a courier to inform Charles of 


what the cardinal had ſaid. Clarenceux, who was 


Wolſey aſſem- 
bles the gran- 
dees, and at- 
tempts juſtify- 
ing the war a- 
gainſt Charles. 
Hall. 


The people 
murmur. 


Hall. 


Mutiny of the 
clothiers. 


Hall. 


Wolſey in 
vain menaces 


the merchants 


ſtill in Spain, ſurpriſed that he ſhould be made ac- 
countable for what he had expreſs orders, demanded 
and obtained a genuine and authentic copy of the 
embaſſador's letter (2) On his arrival in England, 
he waited on the King, before he ſpake with 
Wolſey, and ſhewed him the letter, with three others, 
writ with the cardinal's own hand, whereby he 
gave him poſitive orders to declare war againſt the 
Emperor. Henry, aſtoniſhed at this preſumption 
of his miniſter, fell into a violent paſſion with him 
before the whole court: nay, he would perhaps 
have utterly diſgraced him, had he not been with- 
held by the conſideration of the divorce-buſineſs, 
wherein without him he could not proceed. He 
nevertheleſs cauſed him to undergo a terrible mortifi- 
cation, by having this affair examined in council. 
This inquiry would doubtleſs have been fatal to that 


miniſter, had Henry thought fit to purſue it 3 but 


he was contented with the cardinaPs proteſtation, 
that he believed to have acted agreeably to his Ma- 
jeſty's intentions. | 

Charles's anſwer to Clarenceux being, by the Spa- 
niſh embaſſador's means, publiſhed in England, the 
cardinal was afraid it would create no good effects 
among the people, conſidering the weakneſs of the 
motives alledged by King Henry for undertaking 
the war. For this reaſon he aſſembled, in the Star- 
chamber (3), all the great lords then at court (4), 
to whom he made a ſpeech, agravating, as far as 
poſſible, the injuries his Majeſty had received from 
the Emperor, and his reaſons to ſeek reparation by 
dint of ſword: but, ſpite of all his plauſible inſi- 
nuations, nay, tho? outwardly all applauded him, 
what Charles had told the herald, viz. that this 


war was occaſioned by the cardinal's private diſ- 


content, made deeper impreſſion than any argu- 
ments his eminence could alledge (5). The people 
opealy exclaimed againſt a war which threatened 
the kingdoms utter ruin, purely to gratify the fa- 
vorite's paſſions; nay, ſome went farther than 
murmurs. As the Netherland commerce was quite 
at a ſtand by the declaration of war, and the mer- 
chants would no longer purchaſe cloths which they 
could not vend, the clothiers roſe in arms (6). Here- 
upon the cardinal ordered the merchants to buy up 
cloths as uſual, threatening in caſe of refuſal to 
make the purchaſe himſelf, and ſell them to foreign- 
ers: but they made a jeſt of this menace, and con- 
tinued obſtinate; being determined againſt expoſing 
themſelves to inevitable loſſes merely thro? com- 


*plaiſance to the favorite miniſter, | 
the governeſs of the Netherlands to King Ile y; 


while theſe matters were in agitation, frecd Wolſey An? 1 52.9, 
The embaſſa lors acquaint. - 
Embaſſy troin 
Flanders. 
Hall, 


from his imbaraſſmenr. 
ing him, that if the King pleaſed to conlent to a 
truce with the Netherlands, for the mutual benefit 


An embaſſy from Herne 1 


„III. 


of trade, the governeſs would readily join in it; Herber 
and this overture being debated in council, it was Truce . 


reſolved, notwithſtanding the French embaſſa Jor's tween ng 
land and tlie 
Netherlands. 
ym. Fad. 
ol. XIV. 


oppoſition, to agree to a truce for eight months; 
which was ſigned the eighth of June. 


R 
While this paſſed in England, the affairs of Italy y 


were in ſuch a ſituation as gave Francis room to p. 288. 


expect Lautrec's expedition in the kingdom of 
Naples would be crowned with ſucceſs ; tho? its 
concluſion proved quite the reverſe. Lautrec, 
leaving Bologna the ninth of January, arrived the 


Hall. 

Ho!lingſh. 
Iſſue of the 
Neapolitan 


tenth of February on the confines of Naples, and Guicciard. 


marching into Abruzzo, poſſeſſed himſelt of that 
province, and afterwards of part of Apulia. It 
was not without extreme difficulty that the Prince 
of Orange prevailed on the Imperialiſts to quit 
Rome, where, during ten months ſucceſſively, they 
had exerciſed all imaginable rapine and violence. 


Nothwithſtanding it was the ſeventeenth of Ve- 


bruary before their army left Rome, they got the 
ſtart of Lautrec, who had taken a larger compals 
in order to pick up contributions of money, which 
he wanted exceedingly, Francis, according, to 
cuſtom, not having ſent him what he promiſcd. 


The Imperialiſts being poſted at Troya, he offered Lautrec be- 


them battle; but, as they thought proper to retreat ſieges Naples. 


towards Naples, he purſued his march, and arrived Guicclard. 


early in May before that capital, Which an{werab!y 
to his inſtructions he beſieged. Sixteen French 


gallies, commanded by Andrea D*Oria, eight others 


under conduct of Philipino D'Oria his nephew, with 
twenty-two from Venice, were to block up Naples 
by ſea, while Lautrec attacked it by land with 
his army, thirty thouſand ſtrong: but, at his 
opening the ſiege, he had only Philipino's eight 
gallies. Thoſe of Venice came very late, and 
Andrea D'Oria, who was diſſatisfied with King 
Francis, and had thoughts of entering into the 
Emperor's ſervice, detained at Genoua the ſixteen 
gallies under diverſe pretexts. Mean while, a ſca- 
fight between Philipino and the Imperialiſts (where- 
in Moncada loſt his life and marquis Del Vaſto his 
liberty) made Lautrec hope he ſnould reduce Naples 
by famine, tho? his own camp was deſtitute of all 
neceſſaries. His hopes were increaſed by the ar- 
rival of the twenty-two Venetian gallies, which 
Joined thoſe of Philipino. 


The buſineſs now was peſtilence in 
to ſee who could bear famine longeſt, the beſiegers the French 


or the beſieged, who were equally in want of pro- my. . 
viſions : but the French, beſide ſcarcity, labored Guicciard. 


under another grievous diſadvantage, a contagious 
diſtemper making horrible ravage among them, to 
the inceſſant diminiſhing their, number. Finally 
Andrea D'Oria, having agreed with the Emperor, 
recalled his nephew Philipino with his eight gallies: 
and the Venetian gallies being, ſoon after, obliged 
to depart for the Calabrian coaſts to make proviſion 
of biſcuit, the beſieged took that opportunity to 
convey into the city great ſtore of all requiſites, 
while Lautrec remained .in a moſt wretched con- 
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(1) Ordered him to be taken into cuſtody, &c. Hall, fol. 171. | 
(2) As the courier paſſed thro' Bayona, the letter was opened and copied by the governor of that place, who ſhewed it to 


Clarenceux. Hall, fol. 193. Herbert, p. 90. 
(3) February 13. Hall, fol. 171. 


(4) All juſtices of the peace and other honeſt perſonages. Ibid. = 

(5) Hall (fol. 166, 172) ſays that, after the concluſion of his ſpeech, ſome of the hearers knocked one another on the elbow, 
and faid ſoftly, he lieth; others ſaid that, evil will never ſaid well; others ſaid, that the French crowns made him ſpeak evil 
of the Emperor; but they who knew all ſaid, it was a ſhame to lie in ſuch an audience. The common people were very ſorry 
that a war ſhould happen with the Emperor, becauſe out of his dominions they had lately been ſupplied with corn, when it was 
ſo dear in England that it was ſold for twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight-pence a quarter. 


(6) Eſpecially in Suffolk. Ibid. fol. 173. 
Vol. II. 


D d | dition, 


Hz NAVY dition, without either money or other neceſſaries, 
VIII. with a languiſhing army terribly afſlicted with the 
Ax' 1528, peſtilence. Moſt of his general officers were dead, 


2 · sor lick, and to compleat the misfortune, he was 
Lautrec's himſelt ſeized with the plague, which carried him 


death. off the ſixteenth of Auguſt (1). The marquis of 
Ie. Saluzzo, who aſſumed the command of that ruir.ous 
The ſiege army, being finally determined on raiſing the ſiege, 
raiſed and with great difficulty retired to Averta, where he 
— 9 inſtantly inveſted and in few days forced to ca- 


pitulate, ſurrendering himſelf, with all his chief 
officers, into the hands of the Imperialiſts. Thus 
was that fine army wherewith Lautrec fat down 
D'Oria re- before Naples utterly diſperſed. Moreover, France 
ſtores Genoua had Jately loſt Genoua, taken by Andrea D'Oria in 
to liberty. the Emperor's name, after which, purſuant to his 
FUR, de Gen. agreement with that Monarch, he reſtored his coun- 
try to liberty, and eſtabliſhed a government which 
ſlill ſubſiſts. In this manner, was the countenance 
of affairs in Italy, which in the begining of this 
year promi ſed ſo fair for Francis, 1o intirely changed, 
that he had ſcarce any thing left in that country. 
Continuation The knowledge of what paſſed in Italy this 
of the divorce campain will be of no little ſervice to diſcover the 
buſineſs. motives of Pope Clement's conduct in the buſineſs 
nd: of King Henry's divorce. That Prince looked on 
the affair as terminated, when he underſtood his 
Holineſs had left it to the deciſion of cardinal 
Wolſey: but when, after much difficulty, he haci 
obtained this commiſſion for the cardinal, with a 
bull decretal declaring the marriage void, and a 
diſpenſation to re-marry, he nevertheleſs found 
The Pope's juſt nothing at all as yet effected. The commiſſion 
artifice to was dated from caſtle St. Angelo, while the Pope 
3 Hen- as a priſoner, which rendered it abſolutely null, 
5 and conſequently it muſt of neceſſity be renewed. 
The decretal had no clauſe to prevent the Pope's 
revoking it if he pleaſed: in ſhort, the diſpenſation 
was only conditional, in caſe the King's marriage 
with Catherine ſhould be declared void ; beſide, 
certain reſtrictions were inſerted, leaving the Pope 
at liberty to repeal it. For inſtance, he granted the 
Herbert. un- diſpenſation, 4+ As far as might be without offend- 
der the year “ ing God. Notwithſtanding any prohibitions of 
1529. & the divine law, or other conſtitutions and ordi- 
% nances whatever to the contrary, as far as the 
Henry ſends “ authority apoſtolical reached (2). Henry was 
to demand o- not a little concerned at finding he could not uſe 
ther bulls. theſe bulls, without being liable to be diſturbed : 
Burnet. nevertheleſs, in the belief, that all this was owing 
to inadvertency, he ordered fir Gregory Caſſali, 
his embaſſador at Rome, to demand bulls leſs ob- 
noxious to diſpute. Caſſali moved it frequently to 
his Holineſs, but obtained not any deciſive anſwer: 


Pope Cle— 


ment' council lecret, that he adviſed the-King tO proceed — ; 
to King Hen- his marriage annulled, by virtue of the commiſſion 
ry. 
Herbert, 
Burnet. 


given the legate, but with as little noiſe as poſſible, 
and marry the party he liked. He grounded this 
advice on its being much eaſter for him to confirm 
a thing done, than to permit the doing it : he 
however charged Caſſali, not to let the King know 
this counſel came from him. Henry looked on this 
luggeſtion as a ſnare laid for him by the Pope. He 
conſidered, it was not poſſible to have ſuch a cauſe 
tried without noiſe, ſince it was neceſſary the Queen 
ſhould be heard, otherwiſe there would be a ma- 
nifeſt nullity in the ſentence. In the next place, 
had he done what he was adviſed to, he muſt have 
been wholly at the Pope's mercy, who, according 


to the opinion of the canoniſts, might have refuſed. 


to confirm the legate's ſentence, as well as the con- 
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ſequent marriage: wherefore, the matter being Henry 
taken into conſideration, it was judged properer to VIII. 
apply directly to the Pope for new bulls. Purſuant An* 1528, 
to this reſolution, the King ſent Stephen Gardiner, 
cardinal Wolſey's ſecretary, and Edward Fox (3), Gardiner and 
to manage the affair. Their inſtructions were, to Rome to 
demand tor the. cardinal a new commiſſion, ap- haſten the 
pointing him judge of the cauſe, with powers to bulls. 

null the King's marriage, if he thought convenient, Their inftruc- 
and yet to declare his daughter legitimate, to preſs Jn 

the Pope to give him a promiſe under his hand, 1 
not to revoke the legate's commiſſion; to demand a Strype. 

bull decretal to null the King's marriage, and a 
diſpenſation to eſpouſe another wife without any 

reſtriction. In ſhort, the envoys had orders to 

give his Sanctity to underſtand, that this divorce 

was not adviſed by the cardinal, and to diſplay the 
extraordinary merit of the lady whom his Miteſty 
deſigned to eſpouſe. This was Ann Boleyn, as may 

eaſily be gueſſed, ſince the King no longer concealed 

his love for her. It was very requiſite to acquaint 

his Beatitude, that cardinal Wolſey was not 

author of that advice whereby King Henry was 

induced to ſue for a divorce, ſince he was required 

tor judge; and yet the letters he ſent by Gardiner Vol. I. p. 52. 
and Fox, and which are in the hiſtory of the refor- Collect. 
mation, clearly evidence his being paſſionately de- P. 28, — 
ſirous the buſineſs ſhould ſucceed. Finally, it ap- 

pears that the King was ſtill willing to have ſome 
condeſcenſion for his Queen and her nephew the 

Emperor, ſince he required that. the legate ſhould 

have powers to declare Mary legitimate: perhaps 

alſo this was an effect of the affection he bore her. 

When Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto, Lau- The Pope's 
trec was advancing towards Naples: but his progreſs _ 
was yet fo inconſiderable, that it was difficult to x, ag ; 
judge of the ſucceſs of his undertaking, eſpecially Guicciard. 

as the Imperialiſts were already departed Rome, in | 
order to oppoſe his paſſage ; nay, it was likely a 

battle would inſue; and, as the event was dubious, 

Clement took care not to, incur the Emperar's re- 
ſentment, in caſe his arms were victorious. Where- 
fore, in order to gain time, he wrote Henry a letter 

in cypher, as if his meaning was to acquaint him 

with a ſecret, and yet it was not thereby poſlible to 

diſcover his deſign. This letter not being very 

welcome, the envoys had orders to inſiſt on their 

demands: but, at that juncture, the face of affairs His intereſt 
was ſomewhat altered. Lautrec had already made and projects. 
conqueſts in the kingdom of Naples, and the Prince 


Fox ſent to 


ADE 


9 


þ 


that Pontit, finding himſelf preſſed, told him as a 


1 


of Orange, unable to impede his march, was re- 
tired to that metropolis, which, moſt apparently, 
was on the point of being attacked. It would 
therefore have been very imprudent to diſoblige 
Henry, when the King of France his ally was ſo 
likely to become powerful in Italy. So Cle- 
ment, being greatly imbaraſſed in ſo nice a juncture, 
had recourſe to his uſual artifices to gain time. He 
feigned to deſire nothing ſo ardently as to ſatisfy 
Henry, tho' he was reſolved in his own mind to 
do nothing effectual in his favor. His drift was to 


render himſelf maſter of the divorce affair, and 


prolong it *till the events of the war ſhould deter- 
mine him to content either Charles or Henry. The 
intereſt of his houſe required that he ſhould manage 
the Emperor, becauſe it was by his means that he 
hoped to reſtore the Medici to Florence. That of 
his See was no leſs important: Henry demanded 
that he ſhould revoke a diſpenſation granted by a 
Pope his predeceſſor, on ſuppoſition that the ſaid 


Pontif had not power to grant it, which is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, that he ſhould declare the Roman 


\_ 


(i) As the plague raged in Italy, fo did the ſweating- ſickneſs all this ſummer in England. Hall, fol. 176. 
( ) Lord Herbert gives not this bull as authentic, but as very probable. Rapin. 


(3) Provoſt of King's college in Cambridge, and the King's Almoner. Gardiner was looked on as the ableſt canoniſt, and 


Fox as the bell divine in England. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 52. 
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HENRY Pontifs had hitherto aſſumed a prerogative which 
VIII. belonged not to them. This was a very difficult 
Ax' 14528. ſtep to be taken, at a time when great part of Ger- 
A mwmany had thrown off the Papal domination, and 
nothing was every where heard but complaints and 
murmurs againſt the exorbitant power the Pontifs 
had uſurped : ſo that Clement's real deſign was to 
ck Fines with hopes he would conlent to his 
divorce, *till it was in his power to oppoſe it with 
ſafety : nor is there any occaſion to ſeck for other 
myſteries in this Pope's conduct, as will be more 
clearly manifeſted hereafter, - As for the arguments 
and authorities alledged on both ſides, with reſpe 
to the main point in queſtion, from the holy Scrip- 
tures, the fathers, and the canons, they were only 
ſo many amuſements which were wonderfully ſub- 
ſervient to his Sanctity's ſchemes, but which made 
on him little or no impreſſion. 
Clement VII, being in this diſpoſition, ſcrupled 
gives Wolſey not outwardly to grant King Henry whatever he re- 


a new com- quired. On the thirteenth of April 1528, he ſign- 
du. ed a bull, appointing cardinal Wolſey judge of the 
Vol. XIV. cauſe, jointly with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

237, or any other Engliſh prelate he ſhould think fit to 
Herbert. chuſe, and gave him as ample powers. as the King 
— deſired. But beſide the above-mentioned inconve- 

niencies in the decretal and diſpenſation, Henry's 
council found two in Wolſey's new commiſſion. 
The firſt was, That there was no clauſe to prevent 
the Pope's revoking it. The ſecond, That to ap- 
point for ſole judge of the cauſe a cardinal devoted 
to the King, and actually his prime miniſter, would 
Henry de- be a manifeſt nullity. Theſe conſiderations obliged 


ſires the Pope Henry to requeſt his Holineſs, that he would join 
to join ano- another legate with cardinal Wolſey, and poſitive- 


2 c- "ih ly promiſe not to revoke the commiſſion. As, 


when this was demanded, Lautrec was already be- 


fore Naples, and it was not doubted he would be- 
come maſter of that city, as well as of the whole 
kingdom, Clement granted whatever was deſired 
Another com- (1). He appointed therefore, by a bull dated at 


miſſion for Orvieto the ſixth of June, Thomas Wolſey cardi- 
Wolſey and nal of York, and Lorenzo Campegio, or Campejo, 
44 4 Cardinal biſhop of Saliſbury for his legates a latere, 
VII XIV. giving them the ſame powers he had granted to 
p. 295, 296. Wolſey alone, appointing them his vicegerents in 
Burnet. this affair of the divorce, and inveſting them with 
The decretal 


his whole authority (2). He gave likewiſe, the 
thirteenth of July, the promiſe under his hand de- 
ſired by the King: in a word, he delivered to Cam- 
pejo a decretal, nulling the King's marriage, ex- 
preſſed in the very terms which had as it were been 
dictated to him. It ſeemed Henry could deſire no- 
thing more; but all the artifices of the Roman 
court were not yet known in England. Clement's 
ſole deſign was to gain time, in order to ſee the 
iſſue of the Naples expedition. To that end, he 
always placed ſome interval between his favors to 
Henry. Wolſcy was appointed ſole judge in the 
divorce buſineſs the thirteenth of April; Campejo 
was, in a conſiſtory, declared his aſſociate about the 
end of that month; but the bull was not drawn 
'till the ſixth of June. His promiſe not to revoke 
the commiſſion was not ſigned before the twenty- 
third of July. In all appcarance, the decretal was 
not drawn *till Auguſt, nor did Campejo begin his 
Journey till after Lautrec's death, or perhaps after 
raiſing the ſiege of Naples; that is, when the Pope 


commited to 


was no longer in dread of France, and it was more H NR 


zceſlary than ever to manage the Emperor: fo, it VIII. 

may almoſt be affirmed, that when Campejo de- Ax' 1528, 
parted Rome, the Pope was reſolved not to grant 
the divorce. It was however requiſite, he ſhould | 
ſtill ſeem willing to ſatisfy Henry, in order not to 
be delivered to the Emperot's mercy, with whom 
he was determined to agree, and nothing was more 
capable to procure him advantageous terms than his 
ſeeming union with France and England. This was 
molt certainly the ſecret of the Pope's policy, and 
the real motive of all his artifices in this. affair, In Infruftions 
purſuance therefore of the reſolution he had taken, to Cawpco. 
he gave the following inſtructions to his legate. 
Firſt, to prolong the affair as much as poſſible. Se- 
condly, not to give ſentence on the divorce before 
the reception of his commands in writing, Third- 
ly, he expreſsly injoined him not to ſhew the bull 
to any perſon but the King and cardinal Wolſey, 
nor to part with it out of his hands, without his 
order, on any pretenſe whatſoever. 

Campejo departing with theſe inſtructions, arriv- He retards 
ed not in England 'till October, ſix or ſeven months his journey 
after he was appointed legate. While h: was on © much as 
the road, the Emperor's miniſters at Rome raiſed a Pofßible. 
freſh obſtacle to the divorce, by the pretended diſ- The Imperia- 
covery of a brief of Julius II (3), confirming the liſts produce 
bull of diſpenſation for Henry's marriage with Ca- ? ped Ne 
therine : but there was this difference between the >. 8 
bull and the brief, that the Pope in the bull ſaid, Burnet. Col. 
The marriage was perhaps conſummated; “ Vol. I. p. 39. 
whereas in the brief, the word „ perhaps ” was Herbert. 
omited. They thence infered, that Pope Julius II 
had not been ſurpriſed or impoſed on, ſince he took 
for granted Catherine's firſt nuptials were conſum- 
mated. But this brief, whereof they gave only a 
true copy, without ſhewing Henry's miniſters the 
original, was to appearance propoſed ſolely that 
time might be loſt in its examination : for, among 
many other reaſons, there were two in particular 
which manifeſtly proved it to be a forgery. The proof of its 
firſt was, That this brief granted at Catherine's being a for- 
requeſt, ſuppoſed that Princeſs's marriage with Ar- Les. 
thur to have been conſummated; and yet ſhe had 
ſworn the contrary: and upon that her agents had 
grounded the validity of Julius's diſpenſation. The 
tecond reaſon was ſtill much ſtronger, viz. That 
the brief was dated the twenty-ſixth of December 
1503. Now, as in the date of the briefs, the 
court of Rome begins the year the twenty-fifth of 
December, being Chriſtmas-day, this date anſwer- 
ed to the twenty-lixth of December 1502, of the 
common year, that is, ten months before Julius II 
was Pope. | | 

Campejo being arrived in England, began his le- Campejo ex- 
gateſhip with gravely exhorting the King to live in horts Henry 
good underſtanding with his Queen, and deſiſt from to keep Ca- 
all farther proſecution of the affair. This was very ee 
heinouſly taken from a legate who was thought to cog 
be ſent into · England to judge the cauſe in the King's 
favor. After that, he held with Queen Catherine and Catherine 
a diſcourſe quite the reverſe, attempting to perſuade to deſiſt from 
her, that ſhe ought to comply with the King's de- her marriage. 
fire (4), and even ee it would be in vain to Herbert. 
oppoſe it: but whether the Queen was told betore- 
hand what ſhe was to ſay, or naturally uttered her 
own real ſentiments, ſhe anſwered, «+ She was the 
King's wife, and would be fo, *till parted from 


a. 


104. 


(1) Dr. Fox returned to England in the begining of May ; but Gardiner went to Rome to Campejo. Strype's Mem. p. 103, 


(2) Campejo was perhaps nominated for legate in the month of April, as doctor Burnet ſays, but his commiſſion bears date the 


ſixth of June. Rapin. 


(3). It was neither in the records of England or Spain, but ſaid to be found among 
_ Spaniſh embaſſador in England, when the match was concluded. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 57. 


the papers of D. de Puebla, who was 


(4) He periuaced her to renounce the world, and to enter inco ſome religious life. Herbert, p. 103. 
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« him by the Pope's ſentence (1).“ C amheſo, 
not being able to prevail with either King or Queen, 
affirmed, he could not proceed without frei or- 
ders; as if his whole commiſſion was only to make 
theſe exhortations : but it was ſix months before his 
inſtructions arrived. Mean while, he kept the King 
in hopes of obtaining his deſires, and even inſinuat— 
ed, that he was himſelf ſatisfied of the juſtice of his 
cauſe, To amuſe him the better, he fhewed him 
the bull he had brought, and gave the cardinal his 
collegue a ſight of it alſo : but when he was pret- 
ſech to ſhew it to ſome lords of the council, he re- 
plied, «+ He had very poſitive orders to let no per- 
« ſon {.e it but the King and Wolley,” Henry 


ſurpriſed and angry at ſuch procedure, complained , 


of it to the Pope, who, inſtead of blaming his le- 
gate, anſwered, „ He had done very well to fol- 
low his orders: that the decretal was granted on 
condition it was ſhewn to none but the King and 
« cardinal Wolfey, and on purpoſe to prevent 
Wolſey's ruin, which otherwiſe, he was told, 
« would be infallible ; and that, in ſhort, the bull 
e was not to be publiſhed, except the legates gave 
&« ſentence for the King (2).” 

While Campejo amuſed Henry in England, the 
Pope” was taking meaſures to conclude his treaty 
with the Emperor, and ſeeking pretenſes to leave 
the Kings of France and England, whom he no 
longer teared, ſince the Naples expedition had miſ- 
carried, 
had diſappointed him, in not cauſing Ravenna and 
Cervia to be reſtored to him according to their 


promiſe; thereby inſinuating, that it was not to be 
thought ſtrange he made no laite to ſatisfy Henry, 


ſince that Prince had neglected to do him Juſtice by 
the Venetians (3). 
licved, that this affair oi the divorce was retarded 
lolely on that account, and was very defirous to 
have theſe two places in his power betore he con- 
cluded with the Emperor: but, what caution fo- 
ever he uſed, his negociation in Spain could not be 
fo private but Francis and Henry had thereof ſome 
Private intelligence. They complained to him by 
their embaſladors 3 but he conſtantly denied he in- 


tended to depart from his neutrality. Mean while, 


under colour of removing theſe groundleſs ſuſpi— 
cons, he ditpatched into England one Campana, 
o give the King freſh aſſurances of his good in- 
tentions; but withal, ſent by him exprets orders to 
cardinal Campejo, to burn the bull decretal, and 
defer the ſentence of divorce as long as poſlible. 
Campcjo immediately obeyed the firſt of theſe or- 
ders; and, as for the ſecond, never ceaſed finding 
loine ircfh pretext to retard the proceedings. 

At length Henry, tired to fee fo many affected 
aclays, and perceiving they came from the Pope, 
lent, about the cloſe of this year, fir Francis Brian 
and one Peter Vannes to Rome, to diſcover the true 


cauſe. They had likewiſe ſeveral other commil- 
lions : firſt, to ſearch the Pope's records for the 


pretended brief of Julius II: ſecondly, to propoſe, 
as of themicives, ſeveral expedients ſpeedily to ter- 
minate tac divorce affair, and to conſult, under 
leigned names, the canoniſts of Rome, whether 
tuey wee practicable: thirdly, in caſe they ſaw the 
Pope over-awed by the Emperor's threats, they 
had orders to offer him a guard of two thouſand 
men: laftly, if this had no effect, they were to 
balance the Emperor's menaces with others from 
the King. 
ended tright at the Emperor's miniſters threats to 


He complained, that theſe rwo Monarchs 


He would fain have had it be- 


They found the Pope in a real or pre- 


— — 


—— 


have him depoſed for a baſtard. His anſwer there- HENRY 
fore to the offer of two thouſand men ſor a guard VIII. 
was, „ That it would not be capable of ſecuring Ax' 1328. 
«© him, but rather render him more ſuſpected, ?? VF? 
He took care not to put himſelf in King Henry's 
power, when he was thinking to break with him 
intirely. The two envoys finding Clement leaned The envoys 
to the Emperor's ſide, plainly told him at laſt, threaten him. 
That if he continued to deny the King their VEE mw 
«© maſter the ſatisfaction he demanded, he might 2 Te 
be aſſured England would be loſt to him: that 

the Engliſh were already but too much diſpoſed 

to withdraw their obedience from the Holy See, 

and on the leaſt incouragement from their King, 

+ would openly declare what they yet kept. con- 

* cealed in their hearts: that the King their 

* maſter, and the King of France, were powerful 

and very ſtrictly united, and therefore his Holi- 


anſwer. 


<< neſs would run a great hazard, if he ſhould cauſe- ; 


5 lefsly make theſe two Monarchs his enemies: 
« that tho? the Naples expedition had miſcarried, 
he could not be ſure it would be the ſame with 
«© ſuch others as ſhould be hereafter undertaken 
nay, it was eaſy to fee, by the dangerous ſtate 
of the Emperor's affairs, what might happen 
another time: that if, out of exceſſive conde- 
ſcenſion for the Emperor, he dealed fo unjuſtly 
« by the King of England as to refuſe him what 
even equity and the law of God required, he 
muſt likewiſe expect no favor or regard when 
affairs ſhould be altered: that he ought to con- 
e ſider the King of England had ingaged in this 

war to free him from captivity, and if, inſtead 
of making a gratetul return, he ſhould join with 
his enemy, all Chriſtians would abhor his ingra- 
“ titude.” All this was not capable of diverting _ 
Clement from his deſign, and yet he would ſtill be : 
thought unreſolved. He replied with a ſigh, © That He feigns to 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


he was between the hammer and the anvil, and, be unreſolved. 


« which way ſoever he turned, ſaw nothing before Burnet. 
* him but dangers ; and therefore he placed all his 
hopes in the protection of God, who would not 

% forſake his church: that as to the reſt, he had 

% done for the King of England more than could 

ebe reaſonably expected, in commiting the trial 

of his cauſe to two legates, who were both de- 

« voted to him: that, not content with this, he {till 

„ preſſed him to do more, and to diſregard the 

e cuſtomary rules of the church on like occaſions, : 
and publicly facrifice to him the Emperor, the 

« archduke his brother, Queen Catherine, the ho- 
nor, dignity and intereſt of the Holy See: that 

this was aſking too much, and the King ſhould 

at leaſt ſuffer this affair to be decided by the 

„ legates appointed for that purpoſe : that it was 

not his fault if matters were delayed, and in caſe 

« it was owing to Campejo's negligence, he had 

* acted contrary to his orders.” This anſwer was 

a plain indication of the Pontif's ſentiments. Ac- Henry's 
cordingly, the envoys acquainted King Henry, that agents ac- 
nothing was to be expected from the Pontif, and quaint him 


cc 


that the only way was to get the legates to give a A 
ſpeedy ſentence. The truth is, Clement was al- pea from the 


ready determined on agreeing with the Emperor; Pope. 
and if he ſhewed any farther regard for Henry, it 
was merely to avoid coming openly to a rupture 
with him, leſt Charles ſhould thereof take advan- 
tage in the treaty they were about concluding. 
The expedients Brian and Vannes were commiſ- Expedients 
ſion:d to propoſe, were, 1. Whether if the Queen propoſed by 


vowed religion, the King ſhould have liberty to — . 


(1) Alling. ſhe would not admit ſuch partial judges as they were to give ſentence in her cauſe. Herbert, p. 103. 


ol. I. p. 60. 


(:) le withzd he had never ſent it, ſaying, he would gladly loſe a finger to recover it again, and expreſſed great grief for 


ranting it. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 59. 


(3) the Vegetians had taken Cervia and Ravenna ſrom tue Pope, and France and England had promiſed to lncrende and 


wie tier interelt with the Venetians to reſtore them. 
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marry again? 2. Or if the King ſhould vow reli- 
mane” gion A Sl as the Queen, whether Pope Clement 
Ax' 1528, would diſpenſe with his vow, and allow him to take 
LS another wife while the Queen lived? 3. Or whether 
the Pope would grant him a diſpenſation to have 
two wives ? But it does not appear how theſe points 
were decided. As for the brief produced by the 
Imperial miniſters, there was not the leaſt trace of 
any ſuch thing among the Pope's records, of which 
the Engliſh envoys (1) had good certificates. In 
this manner paſſed the whole year 1528, at the cloſe 
whereof the King found himſelf no more advanced 
than at the begining, except that he had ſtill ſome 
hope from Campejo, who all along pretended to be 


True cauſe jintirely in his intereſt. It may be affirmed, that 
þ of Popes Francis, in neglecting to aſſiſt Lautrec, occaſioned 
Herbert. the turn which the divorce buſineſs then took, ſince 
| he thereby gave Clement room to join with the 
Emperor (2). : 3 
Several mo-: While King Henry meditated only on his divorce, 
naſteries ſup- cardinal Wolſey was very diligently buſted in found- 
preſſed for ing his colleges. As Clement, by his affected de- 
Wolſeys Jays, gave Henry great uneaſineſs, he indeavored 
. to gratify him otherwiſe, in granting his favorite 
Vol. XIV. whatever he deſired for his foundations. Among 
p. 240, 258. the public acts of the year 1328, there are ten or 
twelve bulls, as well for the ſuppreſſion of ſeveral 
ſmall monaſteries (3), as for other things concern- 
ing the two colleges, the indowment whereof his 
eminence ſo paſſionately deſired. Wherefore, per- 
ceiving what a fair opportunity preſented to obtain 
private favors from the Pontif, he forgot not to im- 
rove it. Had he waited another year, he would 
ave run great hazard of leaving the work unfi- 
niſhed. | To, 
Affairs of I have for ſome time been filent concerning the 
Scotland. affairs of Scotland, there not having been any room 
Buchanan. 


to introduce them: but as their ſituation was chang- 
ed during the courſe of this year, it is neceſſary 
briefly to relate what had paſſed in that country. 
The earl of Angus, George Douglaſs his brother, 
and their uncle Archibald, had ſtill the King's per- 
ſon in their power, and governed in his name. 
However Queen Margaret, who had cauſed her 
marriage with the earl of Angus to be annulled, 
and was married again to Henry Stewart, had till 
a powertul party in Scotland : but as her partiſans 
could not act openly without being liable to be 
deemed rebels, ſince the King was in the hands of 
the Douglaſſes, the Queen made uſe of another 
expedient to accompliſh her deſigns. She perſuad- 
ed the King her ſon, by ſome perſons about him, 
to make his eſcape and retire to Sterling. The 


James aſſumes contrivance ſucceeded according to her wiſh. James 


the reins of . . 4 
whe took his opportunity, and eſcaping, from the earl 


of Angus, withdrew to Sterling, where it was pub- 
e, 2 liſhed Hes the Douglaſſes ſhoula be no Fab ac- 
| knowledged for regents, and were withal forbid the 
court. This order was notified to the earl of An- 
gus, while he was marching to recover the King's 
perſon. As he had but few troops, and was unable 
to enter Sterling by force, where ſeveral great 
men were come to the King's reliet, he obeyed and 

_ retired. | | 
Soon after the King called a parliament at Edin- 
burg, the third of September, and came himſelf 


| in the begining of the year 1529, had like to have 


of ENGLAND. 


to hold it. The Douglaſſes, perceiving what was Hewnr v 
preparing againſt them, attempted to ſurpriſe Edin- VIII. 
burg, and become maſters of the King's perſon, Ax' 1528. 
with deſign to diſſolve the parliament : but be.. 
ing repulſed, they were forced to retire. Where- 

upon the parliament confiſcated their eſtates to the 
King; but they continued in arms, and made in- 
curſions even to the gates of Edinburg. 

Henry being informed of what paſſed in Scot- 
land, and fearing the young King might ſuffer him- 26: hap 
ſelf to be prejudiced againſt him, thought it adviſe- Sing * 
able to ſend embaſſadors to make peace, ſince a war gym. Fd. 
with Scotland could not be but very inconvenient in Vol. X1V. 
his then ſituation. But it was not poſſible to ſuc- p. 275, 282, 
cced : a truce only for five years was concluded at 280. 
Berwick, and ſigned the fourteenth of December. 

It was agreed by a ſeparate article, That the The Donglaf- 
Douglaſſes might take — 5 in England, on con- {6 retire into 
dition they delivered to their Sovereign the places Eugland. 
they held in Scotland; and in caſe they entered the 

kingdom, and commited any diſorders, Henry 

ſhould be reſponſible as if done by his own ſub- 

jects (4). ; 

Since his Sanctity had determined to agree with An? 1529. 

Charles, his feeding the allies with hopes was only How the Pope 
to obtain the better terms from that Movarch, ant Francis 
On the other hand, Francis ſuſpecting Clement's apy agg 
intentions, perceived likewiſe that a peace only peror. 
would procure him his ſons, and therefore conti- Guicciard. 
nued a ſecret negociation with the Emperor: but, 
at the ſame inſtant, he made great promiſcs to the 
Venetians, Florentines, duke of Milan, and the 
Pope himſelf, to let the Emperor ſee, in caſe he did 
not make haſte and conclude, it would perhaps be 
too late when he deſired it. About this time, 
Charles had certain advice, that the Turks were 
making great preparations to invade Hungary, and 
penetrate even into Germany: wherefore, very ſen- 
ſible that a diverſion in Italy might greatly imbaraſs 
him at ſuch a juncture, he was the more inclined to 
peace. Theſe diſpoſitions in the principal parties 
could not in the end but produce the paciſication 
which was univerſally expected with impatience. 
Mean while, the war was continued, tho' faintly, 
in the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan, 
where the French and Venetians had kept ſome 
places, but it was eaſy to ſee that nothing deciſive 
would happen. | | 

Mean while Clement was wholly intent on his 
own particular concerns. His aim was not only to 
be reſtored to Florence, but alſo to become maſter 
of Peruſa and Ferrara, and recover Ravenna and 
Cervia, taken by the Venetians during his capti- 
vity. Under color of uſing his intereſt to procure | 
a general peace, he had ſent a nuncio to Spain, 
to conclude a private treaty with the Emperor. 

During that negociation, the divorce buſineſs was 

quite at a ſtand. Clement VII was fully reſolved 

to ſatisfy the Emperor, and by that Henry daily 

loſt the hopes of ſucceeding in his purſuit. Mean Pope Cle- 
while, a violent diſtemper, which ſeized the Po 18 


Cardi- Wolſey takes 
ſome ſteps to 


22 4 
— 


Truce for ſive 
years between 


very much changed the face of affairs {5). 
nal Wolſey having notice of the Pope's dangerous ems 
attain to the 


illneſs, had diſpatched away a courier to Gardiner, Papacy. 


conuring him to neglect nothing he thought capable Rurnet. 


Herbert. 


(1) Theſe Engliſh envoys were the biſhop of Worceſter and do&or Lee. They gave the Emperor an overture of the divorce, and 
made ſeveral objections againſt the genuineſs of Julius II's brief, which the reader may ſee in Herbert, p. 104, 10 3 

(2) About this time, ſome murmurs and ſeditious words being diſperſed among the common people, on account of the divorce, 
King Henry proteſted publicly in an aſſembly of lords, judges, &c. at his palace at Bridewell, 'That nothing but deſire of giving 
ſatis faction to his conſcience, and care of eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to the crown in a right and undoubted line, had firſt procured 
him to controvert this marriage; being, for the reſt, as happy in the affection and virtues of his Queen as any Prince living. To 
confirm which alſo, he cauſed Ann Boleyn to depart the court. Herbert, p. 106. | | 

(3) Thoſe of Romboro, Fylſton, Bromhil, Bliborow, and Montjoy. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. XIV. p. 240. 


(4 This year, on June 28, the King of France ratified the eight months truce concluded between France, England, and the 
Netherlands, from June 15, to January 1529. Ibid. p. 258, &c. | 


(5) His phyſicians ſuſpected that he was poiſoned. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 63. 
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H NR v. of procuring him the Papacy. Henry himſelf had 
VIII. writ to ſeveral cardinals in his behalf, and the King 
An” 1529. of France, who was not yet ſecure of a peace, 
WL had given him all thole of his faction. It is pre- 
tended, Wolſey would have been ſure of more than 
a third of the votes, in caſe the Pope had died : 1n- 
deed that was not ſufficient to make him Pope; but 
it was enough to hinder any other from being elect- 
King Henry ed. This affair was even carried fo far, that the 
imploys all King had ordered his embaſſadors at Rome, that 
= intereſt for if, notwithſtanding the cardinals of Wolſcy's facti- 
* on, another perſon ſhould be deſigned, they ſhould 
Vol. I. p. 64. ſo manage, that theſe cardinals ſhould proteſt againſt 
Herbert. the proceedings in the conclave, and then withdraw- 
ing to ſome ſecure place, ſhould themſelves come to a 
new election. I know not, whether it would have 
been eaſy for the embaſſadors to obtain ſo abſolute 
a reſignation to the King's pleaſure : however, it is 
not ſtrange that Henry ſhould be fo very deſirous 
of procuring the Papacy tor his miniſter and favo- 
rite : but it is ſurpriſing, that a Prince who ſtiled 
himſelf Protector of the Church, and Defender of 
the Faith, ſhould not ſcruple indeavoring thus pre- 
meditately to form a ſchiſm in the church, purely 
to gratify his paſſion. As for cardinal Wolſey, no- 
thing in his conduct ought to be thought ſtrange 3 
ſince it is certain, he was ready to ſacrifice all to his 
ambition. Clement's recovery put an end to all 
theſe cabals, which however could not be ſo private- 
ly carried on but they came to his knowledge. This 
made him conſider Wolſey as a dangerous rival, 
and capable of ſupplanting him if opportunity ot- 

tered, by uſing for pretext the defect in his birth. 
The Pope's When Clement VII was fully recovered, the pro- 
management ceedings for the divorce continued on the ſame foot 
3 0 as before. His ſaid Holineſs gave hopes that the 
Herbert. buſineſs ſhould be decided in England in the King's 
Burnet. favor, by a ſentence of the legates which he would 
himſelf confirm, to render it more authentic. His 
aim was to gain time, and prevent the appearance 
of any miſunderſtanding between him and the Eng- 
liſh court, before he had concluded his treaty with 
the Emperor, becauſe it was a means to obtain 
better conditions. To this end, and to prevent 
Henry's being impatient, he had put into Gardiner's 
hands a brief. promiſing not to revoke the powers 
given his legates : but, beſide that the brief was 
expreſſed in ambiguous terms, he knew ſentence 
would not be paſſed without his poſitive orders, 
This management, which Clement continued with 
many artifices, afforded the King ſome hope of 
gaining him to his intereſt. The better to ſucceed, 
he 3 on King Francis to ſend to his Holi- 
neſs the biſhop of Bayona, with orders earneſtly to 
ſollicit the deciſion of that affair. He could have 
wiſhed that the Pope of his own accord would have 
granted a bull to annul his marriage, and diſpenſe 
with his taking another wife, or-at leaſt have given 
the legates ſuch a commiſſion as it ſhould not be in 
their choice to judge otherwiſe than in his favor, 
Clement, delighted to find King Henry ſo intent on 
his own projects, ſtill fed him with hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs: but withal, he expreſſed great apprehenſion 
of what the Emperor might do againſt him, and 
uſed that pretenſe to delay the favor he ſeemingly 


Burnet. 


The Pope 
gives Wolſey ready to content the King, 
the biſhoprick 
ot Wincheſter, 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 
p. 208, 287, 
200. 

burnet. 


The See of Wincheſter 
being vacant, by the death of Richard Fox, and 
Henry deſiring him to beſtow it on Wolſey, the 
bulls for that purpoſe were immediately diſpatched : 
it is true, they were rated at fifteen thoutand ducats ; 
but Wolſey would give no more than ſix thouſand, 
alledging, he could do very well without, it, ſince 
the King had already granted him the temporalities 


reſolved to grant. In all other matters he was ever 


of that biſhoprick. This ſhews in what ſpirit he HE N R 
thus heaped upon him the church-preterments. But VIII. 
herein is nothing ſurpriſing, ſince the Pope himſelf Ax? 1529 
made no ſcruple to own in his bull that he confere. .. 
this dere on the cardinal, to help him to bear 

the expenſes to which by his rank he was obliged. 

While this paſſed, the Emperor haſtened, as The Pope's 
much as poſſible, the concluſion of his treaty with ge ade 
Pope Clement, being reſolved to grant whatever ,7_. re 
he required, rather than give him occaſion to join gurnet. 
with his enemies. Before the Pope was aſſured of 
this agreement, policy required he ſhould keep 
Charles under apprehenſion that the divorce affair 
would be determined to the King of England's 
ſatisfaction ; conſequently, it was his intereſt that 
the buſineſs ſhould remain undecided, to convince 
Charles that it depended on the ſucceſs of the nego- 
ciation at Barcelona: but when he had juſt brought 
him to his own terms, he began inſenſibly to feek 
pretenſes to break his ingagements with Henry. 
To this purpoſe, the reſtitution of Ravenna and 
Cervia was again moved, his Sanctity feigning a 
belief that had Henry pleaſed, he ſhould have had 
theſe two cities before now, and from thence took 
occaſion of diſſatisfaction. On the other hand, the 
Emperor, knowing Clement's intention, proteſted 
in Queen Catherine's name, againſt whatever ſhould 
be done in England relating to the divorce, de- 
claring, that ſhe excepted againſt the two legates, 
as one was notoriouſly devoted to the King, and 
the other biſhop of Saliſbury, The King's miniſters 
uſed their utmoſt indeavors to perſuade his Holineſs . 
to reject the proteſtation. But he replied, he could 
not, without ſhewing himſelf too partial to the 
King, ſince a proteſtation was no prejudice to the 
cauſe itſelf, That it would be a very ſtrange thing 
to refuſe a Queen the right of proteſting, which 
the meaneſt perſon could claim. All this, added 
to many other circumſtances, and to certain ad- 
vices, that Pope Clement was treating with the 
Emperor, took from the Engliſh miniſters all hope 
of ever doing any good with him : wheretore, they 
wrote to the King, that they were only amuſed, 
and if the proceſs was not ſpeedily decided in Eng- 
land, there was danger of its being transfered to 
Rome. Hereupon, Henry reſolved to proceed be- Henry re- 
fore the legates, and not ſuffer himſelt to be any ſolves to try 
longer impoſed on by deceitful promiſes. Mean fie cave he. 


: fore the le- 
while, when the inſtrument whereby Clement had xr FO 


Proteſtation 
in Queen Ca- 
therine's 
name. 
Burnet. 


| promiſed not to revoke his legates commiſſion, Burnet. 


came to be examined, it was found to be worded 

in general or ambiguous terms, which left him at 

liberty to proceed as he pleaſed. In order therefore He tries in 
to know whether he had acted with ſincerity, when van to over- 
he ſigned that inſtrument, Gardiner was ordered to ae el 
repreſent to him, that the paper, whereon it was 
written being wet thro? the courier's careleſſneſs, 

and the words in a manner quite defaced, his Ma- 


jeſty deſired he would ſign another: but his Beati- 


tude deviſed ſome artifice to be excuſed. Thus 

Henry, fatisfied nothing was to be expected from 

the court of Rome, where Charles had but too 

much intereſt, recalled Gardiner (1) and Brian, and 

ſent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder, as much as | 
lay in his power, the avocation of his cauſe. This Letter from 
envoy was charged with a letter from the two the two le- 
legates, directed to the Pope and cardinals, where- gates to Pope 
in they ſaid, that the principal point in the cauſe Clement. || 
they were to judge, conſiſted in knowing, whether p. s. 
Julius II could grant a diſpenſation, or had ex- g 
ceeded his power: that ſince the ſole point 

was to decide concerning the authority of the head 

of the church, they conceived it to be beyond their 
commiſſion, and therefore were of opinion, his 


was ſo valued by the King, that 


(1) He was thought the fitteſt ns to manage the proceſs in England, being eſteemed the ableſt canoniſt in the kingdom, and 
e would not begin the proceſs till he came. Burnet. 
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Book XV. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


2 


1 


HENRY 
VIII. 


Ax. 1529. 


Remarks on 
the letter wi 


reſpect to 
Wolſey. 


which by Bennet's means, 


The legates 
ſit to hear 

the cauſe. 
Burnet. 

Vol. III. p. 46. 
Herbert. 

P- 197, &c. 
Sa 


Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XIV. 


. 


Artiſices of 
Campejo to 
ſpin out the 
affair. 
Burnet. 


Wolſey per- 
mits Campejo 
to preſide. 


Sanctity would do well to avocate the cauſe : that | 


they doubted not, the King would conſent to it, 
provided he had ſome aſſurance it ſhould be decided 
in his favor. It is not eaſy to conceive what could 
induce cardinal Wolſey to ſign ſuch a letter, ſo di- 
rectly contrary to the King's intereſt : for, tho' the 
legates ſeemed to preſume his concurrence, 1t was 
evident the reaſon of the avocation ſtil] ſubſiſted, 
whether Henry did or did not conſent. Conſe- 
quently they furniſhed his Sanctity with a plauſible 
pretenſe to avocate the cauſe, which the King, of all 
things, moſt dreaded. Was Wolley deceived by 
Campejo, or did he ſacrifice the intereſt of his 
Sovereign? It is difficult to believe either; and yet 


hiſtorians affirm, that one of the principal cauſes | 


of his diſgrace was a letter he had writ to the Pope 
came to King Henry's 
knowledge, and it might, very poſſibly, be this. 
In reality, he was inexcuſable if he ſigned it with- 
out the King's approbation; and on the other hand, 
it cannot be conceived that Henry ſhould be fo 
blind as not to ſee the confequence of ſuch counſel. 
Tho' Campejo came to England in October the 


year preceding, it was now the end of May, and 


nothing done towards the trial of that cauſe which 
brought him thither. Henry, having ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be amuſed by Clement, whole intereſt it 
was to gain time, had been ever in hope of ob- 
taining a bull to null the marriage, without being 
obliged to go thro? the uſual forms of a proceſs: 
but his agents finally convincing him that his ex- 
pectations were vain, he reſolved to proceed before 
the legates. To this end, on the thirty-firſt of 
May, he granted them a licenſe to execute the 
Pope's commiſſion. They met the ſame day, and 
appointed aſſiſtants (1) to examine the papers and 
evidences. From the very firſt ſeſſion, it appeared 
that Campejo intended to prolong the proceſs, ſince, 
after the commiſſion was read, he ordered the King 
and Queen to be cited to appear the eighteenth of 
June. This was too long a term, if there had 
been any deſign to diſpatch the affair, eſpecially as 
the parties were in London itſelf, or in one of their 


palaces near the city. Tho! Wolſey was the ſenior | 


cardinal, he ſuffered Campejo to preſide, to ſhew 
he intended to act without partiality : ſo, from the 
firſt day to the laſt, Campejo did all, without 
Wolſey's ever appearing to oppoſe the affected de- 
lays of his collegue between the ſeſſions. I ſhall 
not enter any farther into the particulars of this 


famous proceſs, which may be ſeen at large in the HN Rx 
excellent and univerſally known hiſtory of England's VIII. 
reformation, but content myſelf with relating in An* 1529. 
general the moſt remarkable circumſtances. 


In the ſecond ſeſſion, the Queen's proctors (2) Proceedings 
inſt th g | in the proceſs. 
excepted againſt the two legates: but the exception Burnett 


not being deemed valid, ſhe had a further day Vol. I. p. 73. 
given her, to the twenty-firſt (3). On that day, and III. p. 46. 
the King and Queen appeared in perſon (4): but Hall. 

the Queen, without ſaying a word to the legates, . 

went and kneeled down before the King, and made 

a very moving ſpeech, concluding with imploring 

his juſtice and pity 3 after which, ſhe withdrew, 

and would never more appear, nor ſuffer any per- 

ſon to defend her cauſe (5). As ſoon as ſhe was 

retired, the King declared he was very well pleaſed 

with the Queen, and in ſuing to be divorced from 

her, acted ſolely from a motive of religion and 

conſcience (6). Adding, that his ſcruples concern- 

ing his marriage ſprang from thoſe of the biſhop 


of Tarbe, and were confirmed by the opinion of 


all the biſhops of England. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury confirmed what the King ſaid, con- 
cerning the Biſhops ; but Fiſher biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter denied he ever ſet his hand to the writing 
which was preſented to the King. Mean while, 
the Queen was cited again for the twenty- fifth of 
June, but inſtead of appearing, ſhe ſent in her ap- 
peal in form *, from whatever had been, or 
ſhould be done hereafter : nevertheleſs ſhe was de- Vol. XIV 

, ol. XIV. 
clared contumacious. The ſame day, the proceſs p. 299, 300. 
was reduced to twelve articles, on which witneſſes 'The Queen 
were to be examined. The principal article was, appeals from 
Prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with the procced- 
Catherine, which the Queen had denied with an je 3 


legates. 


To the Pope. 
Rym. Fad. 


oath, and which notwithſtanding was proved by Burnet. 


the teſtimony of ſeveral perſons, as far as a thing Herbert. 
of that nature can be. Theſe proofs conſiſted in P. 113, &c. 
the age, health, and vigorous conſtitution of the 

Prince, and in his diſcourſes next morning after the 

nuptials: ſo that either Arthur or Catherine muſt 


have vouched what was not the truth; the one thro? 


vanity, or the other thro? intereſt (7). 


While the tryal was proſecuting in England, the Clement has 
Emperor's miniſters were earneſtly prefling Pope notice of the 
Clement to avocate the cauſe to Rome, and Henry's vencluſion of 
* his treaty with 
as vehemently ſolliciting the contrary. What is the Emperor 
more, both ſides threatened to depoſe him, on ac- Herbert, 


count of his being a baſtard. The Pope feigned to Burnet. 


be terrified by theſe menaces, and this ſeeming fear 


the 


— — 


(1) John Longland biſhop of Lincoln; John Clark biſhop of Bath and Wells; John Iſlip abbot of Weſtminſter, and doctor 


John Taylor matter of the rolls. Herbert, p. 108. 


(2) William Warham archbiſhop of Canterbury, Nicolas Weſt biſhop of Ely, John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and Henry 


Standiſh of St. Aſaph. Hall, fol. 181. 


(3) On the 18th of June, the citation being returned duly executed, Richard Samſon dean of the chapel, and Mr. John Bell, 
appeared as the King's dae But the Queen appeared in perſon, and excepted againſt the legates as incompetent judges, al- 
ledging the cauſe was already avocated by the Pope, and deſired a competent time to prove it. The legates aſſigned her the 21, 


and adjourned the court till then. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 72. 


(4) Biſbop Burnet, from the original regiſter of the proceſs ſays, the King was never in the court. Ref. Vol. III. p. 46. But 
tlie contrary is affirmed by the King himſelf, in a letter dated June 23, to his embaſſadors at Rome, in theſe words, Both we 
and the Queen appeared in perſon. See collect. to Vol. I. p. 78. To reconcile this contradiction the biſhop ſuppoſes, that they 
were indeed together in the hall where the court ſat; but that it was before the cardinals ſat down, and had formed the court. 


Pref. to Vol. II. p. 8. 


(5) When the King and Queen were called on, the King anſwered, here; but the Queen riſing from her ſeat, kneeled down 


66 
«c 


« with ſhame. 
cc 


making the King a low reverence, went out of court. 
Burnet, Vol. I. p. 73 
(6) He cleared like 


and ſaid to the King, She was a poor woman and a ſtranger in his dominions, where ſhe could expect neither good council, 
nor indifferent judges ; ſhe had long been his wife, and deſired to know wherein ſhe had offended him: ſhe had been his wife 
twenty years and more, and had borne him ſeveral children, and ever ſtudied to pleaſe him, and proteſted he had found her 
a true maid, about which ſhe appealed to his own conſcience. If ſhe had done any thing amiſs, ſhe was willing to be put away 
Their parents were eſteemed very wiſe Princes, and no doubt had good counſellors and learned men about them 

when the match was agreed: therefore ſhe would not ſubmit to the court, nor durſt her lawyers, who were his ſubjects. and 
aſſigned by him, ſpeak freely for her. So ſhe deſired to be excuſed 'till ſhe heard from Spain.” That ſaid, ſhe roſe up, and 


Her council were the biſhops of Rocheſter and St. Aſaph, and Dr. Ridley. 
wiſe cardinal WolſeNNfrom being the firſt mover of the matter, as had been ſuſpected. Ibid. 


(7) Particularly Robert viſcount Fitz-Water, Thomas duke of Norfolk, and fir Anthony Willoughby, depoſed ; that they 
heard Prince Arthur fay publicly, I have been this night in the midſt of Spain. The King's council, it ſeems, inſiſting moſtly 


on the conſummation of the marriage, it led them to ſay many things which were indecent ; of which the biſh 


” of Rocheſter 


complained, and faid, they were things deteſtable to be heard; but cardinal Wolſey checked him, and/there paſſed ſome ſharp 
words between them. Lord Herbert has given the ſubſtance of all the depoſitions, p. 115. Compl. Hiſt. The place appointed 
for hearing and determining the cauſe, was a great hall in Black. friers in London, commonly called the Parliament-chamber. Ibid. 
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HE NY RV to declare for either afforded him a pretenſe to fe- As there was nothing more to do but to pro- H x R v 
VIII. main undetermined, *till he received advice of the | nounce the ſentence, it was univerſally preſumed, VIII. 
Ax' 1529. concluſion of his treaty with Charles. At length | that all would be over this ſeſſion ; but people were Ax' 1529. 
ace agreeable news being come, he reſolved to | ſtrangely ſurpriſed when cardinal Campejo wa 


avocate the cauſe, before publication of the treaty, 
leſt it ſhould be thought to be one of the ſecret 
articles. Weak precaution to efface or preve it ſuch 


a ſuſpicion. 
Conditions of 
the treaty, 


OS, at Barcelona the twenty-ninth of June, was, That 
Guicciard. 


Charles ſhould reſtore to Florence the Medicis fa- 
mily on the ſame foot as formerly: that he ſhould 
cauſe Ravenna and Cervia to be delivered to his 
Holineſs : that he ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of 
Modena and Reggio, ſaving the rights of the 
Empire : that he ſhould aid him to become maſter 
of Ferrara : that Franceſco Sforza ſhould be reſtored 
to Milan, if innocent; but if guilty, Charles ſhould 
not diſpoſe of the duchy to any Prince Pope Cle- 
ment ſhould diſlike: that the Pope and Emperor 
ſhould imploy their temporal and ſpiritual arms 
agiinſt the heretics of Germany: that Aleſſandro 
di Mcicis ſhould eſpouſe Margaret the Emperor's 
natural daughter: that the Pope ſhould grant the 
Emperor 'a fourth of the Ecc]chialtical revenues in 
his dominions, to make war upon the Turks : that 
he ſhould abſolve all who were any way concerned 
in taking and ſacking Rome. What greater ad- 
vantages could Clement have expected, ſuppoſing 
he had been victorious in the late war? But Charles 
believed he could not purchaſe at too high a price 
the friendſhip of his Sanctity, who might ſtill have 
greatly imbaraſſed him; if he had joined with France, 
England, and the republic of Venice. 
Pope Clement having concluded his treaty with 
the Emperor, did himſelf, on the ninth of July, 


Clement avo- 
cates the cauſe 


| ee acquaint the Engliſh embaſſadors with his reſolution 
Herbert. of avocating to Rome the cauſe of their maſter's 
divorce. Thoſe miniſters uſed all poſſible indeavors 
to difſuade him from it, repreſenting to him, that 
the Holy See would thereby irrecoverably loſe Eng- 
land: but all their arguments were fruitleſs. By his 
late treaty with Charles, the Medici were to be re- 
' ſtored to the government of Florence: this alone 
was ſufficient to outweigh in his mind all the dangers 
to which he expoſed the Holy See; ſo great was his 
affection for a family from whence he was deſcend- 
ed, even tho' illegitimately. So, the fifteenth of 
July, he ſigned the bull of avocation. Next day 
he notified it to Caſſali the King's embaſſador in 
ordinary, and to Bennet who had been ſent to him 
laſt. He alledged, in excuſe of the avocation, 
ſeveral reaſons which might have been of ſome 
weight in the begining of the proceſs, on ſuppoſition 
he had been intirely impartial, but which had loſt 
all their force ſince his proceedings, and the con- 
He ſends a cluſion of his treaty with the Emperor. Three days 
3 4 After, he diſpatched a meſſenger with the bull of 
"Sam avocation into England, where proceedings were 
very dilatory by the artifices of cardinal Campejo 

who preſided in the affair. 
Continuation The Queen who was cited for the twenty-fifth of 
oe procels. June, not appearing that day, ſhe had farther time 
. given her to the twenty- eighth, and was ſummoned 
again to appear by the biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
Campejo's tho* to no purpoſe. On the twenty- eighth, ſome 
delays. depoſitions were read, after which the ſeſſion was 
o 1 1 adjourned to the fifth of July, when, by reaſon of 
Wi certain holidays kept at Rome, it was farther de- 


tered 'till the twelfth. The court met again on 
the twelfth, the fourteenth, the ſeventeenth, the 
twenty-firſt and the twenty-third. 


The ſubſtance of this treaty, which was ſigned 


. 


Pope had avocated the cauſe. 


citation itſelf, he only prolonged the day to Chriſt- . Fed. 


' higheſt rank, who had no reafon to love that 
| haughty prelate. | | 
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heard to adjourn the court to the firſt of October. He ad. 5 
a : journs . 
He alledged for reaſon, that it was the time of the the court o 1 
great vacation at Rome, and he was indiſpenſibly O&tober. | 
obliged to comply with that cuſtom (1). | 

Thus did that legate, who was in the Pope's ſe— 
crets, amuſe Henry, in the ſame manner as the 


Pope had amuſed him at Rome near two years, = 
ever ſince the affair commenced. That Prince was = 
as much inraged as ſurpriſed at the proceedings of 1 
the legates, but diſſembled both his ſurpriſe and re- ww 


ſentment. Shortly after, he plainly perceived to 5 
what all theſe affected delays tended, when he came | 
to know that, notwithſtanding his ingagement, the =: 
The bull of avoca- The bull of = 
tion being arrived *, he would not ſuffer it to be avocation 
notified to him, but intimated to the legates, that mes to 

he was content they ſhould obey the Popc's orders. * 
Nor was it without reaſon that he would not have * Auęuſt "> 
the bull notified to him: he was therein cited to ap- King Henry 
pear at Rome within forty days; which he could cited toRome. 
not have done without acting contrary to the na- 

tional laws, which prohibited obeying ſuch citations, | 

and carrying cauſes to a foreign court. On this four - 

dation it was that he had always inſiſted, that the 

proceſs ſhould be determined in the Kingdom: be- I 
fide that, cenſures were denounced againſt him in = 
the bull, as againſt a private perſon, if he obeyed 
not the citation, Some time after, Clement made 
him a ſort of reparation, in revoking theſe cenſures 
by a brief , wherein he proteſted they were in- 
ſerted contrary to his intention: but as to the 


The Pope 

revokes his 7 
cenſures. 7 
+ Dated Au- | 


uſt 29. 


F L 
LV ; 
. LN 
775 a . 
3 


mas. Vol. XIV. 7 
The figure cardinal Wolſey made, during the pre- P. 346. 1 

tended judgment of the proceſs, was very extraor- 1 

dinary. Ot all mankind he was the proudeſt and 

moſt haughty: he was ſenior cardinal to his col- 

legue, and yet gave place to him in every thing, behavior. 

and ſuffered him to act as he pleaſed, without ever Burnet. 

oppoſing his opinion. Had the buſineſs ſucceeded Herbert. 

anſwerably to Henry's deſire, Wolſcy's conduct 

would doubtleſs have been applauded : but as every 

thing turned againſt the King, that miniſter could 

not poſſibly avoid being ſuſpected of betraying his 

maſter's intereſts, or at leaſt of having been very 

remiſs in his ſervice. Henry himſelf thought ſo, 

tho? he did not ſhew it directly (2). On the other 

hand, Ann Boleyn, who had ever believed the car- 

dinal in her intereſt, was extremely ſurpriſed when | 

ſhe was informed of what had paſſed. The King Burnet. 

had removed her from court (3) while the legates 

were imployed in the judgment of the proceſs ; but 

ſhe was ſent for the moment the bull of avocation 

arrived. It is pretended ſhe contributed not a little 

towards confirming the King's ſuſpicions of Wolſey. 

She was perſuaded, that had the cardinal ſo pleaſed, 

this affair would have taken another turn; but that 

he had altered his reſolution. Whether her opinion 

was well- grounded, or the vexation to find herſelf 

ſtill ſo remote from her hopes, exaſperated her 

againſt Wolſey, ſhe thenceforwards looked on him 

no otherwiſe than as a profeſſed enemy deſerving her 

utmoſt vengeance : ſo, finding Henry diſpoſed to 

give ear to whatever was ſaid againſt his miniſter, 

ſhe neglected nothing might contribute to his ruin. 

In this ſhe was aſſiſted by ſeveral perſons of the 


— . 


Remark on 
cardinal 
Wolſey's 


— 
x 


(1) He pretended that they fat there as part of the conſiſtory of Rome, and therefore muſt follow the rules of that court, which 
from that tune 'till October was in a vacation, and heard no cauſes. 


77 
(2) King Henry received information of his having juggled in the buſineſs, and that he ſecretly adviſed the Pope to do what 


was done. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 78. 


(3) By Wolley's advice, as ſhe thought. Ibid. 


Burnet, Vol. I. p. 77. 
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HEN RV 
VIII. 


It is eaſy to gueſs Henry's concern to ſec himſelf 
on a ſudden fo diſtant from his aim. The Pope had 


An? 1529. joined in league with Charles, who was properly 


LAS his party. 
The King is a powerful aid in caſe 


extremely 
uneaſy. 
Burnet. 


He takes 2 
progreſs. 
Burnet. 


Hall. Stow. 


Dr. Cranmer; 
opens him a 
way to extri- 
cate himſelf. 
Burnet. 

* Named 
Creſly. 


Francis I, from whom he had expected 
of need, had juſt concluded 
at Cambray a treaty with the Emperor, whereby 
he ingaged not to aſſiſt that Prince's enemies. Fi- 
nally, Queen Catherine remained obſtinate not to 
accept any expedient which might occaſion her 
ceaſing to be the wife of King Henry. On the 


other hand, that Monarch's love for Ann Boleyn, | 


which he had pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of gra- 
tifying by a lawful marriage, helped not a little to 
increaſe his concern; He knew not which way to 
get rid of his Queen, who, by her obſtinacy, had 
very much leſſened that eſteem and affection he had 
always borne her (1). His heart replete with theſe 


hl erin, thoughts, and uncertain what to reſolve, 


e determined on taking a progreſs into ſome of his 
counties, in order to diſpel his melancholy. 

During his journey, ke lodged one night at Wal- 
tham, where Edward Fox and ſecretary Gardiner 
chanced to take up their lodging at the houſe of a 
gentleman * who had two ſons to whom Thomas 
Cranmer was tutor. Cranmer was a doctor in di- 
vinity, who, having been profeſſor at Cambridge (2), 
had loſt his benefice becauſe married. He had tra- 
velled into Germany, where he had read Luther's 
works, and imbraced his doctrine, but with more 
moderation than was uſually ſeen in the firſt diſciples 
of that reformer. At ſupper, Cranmer being at 
table with Fox and Gardiner, the converſation ran 
on the divorce, and as the maſter of the family 


had informed the two courtiers of Cranmer's merit 


and capacity, they deſired him to give his opinion 
on that ſubject. Cranmer at firſt modeſtly declined 
it, but they preſſed him ſo much that he could not 
excuſe himſelf: ſo, after ſtating the queſtion, he 
ſaid, He ſaw no better way to extricate the King 
from his difficulties, than to procure, in writing, 
the opinions of all the univerſities in Europe, and of 
the moſt eminent divines and civilians : that one of 
theſe two things would follow, either the univer- 
ſities and the learned would judge Julius II's diſpen- 
ſation ſufficient, or deem it invalid: that in the firſt 
caſe, the King's conſcience would have reaſon to be 
eaſy ; and in the ſecond, the Pope would never ven- 
ture to paſs ſentence contrary to the opinion of all 
the learned and able men in Chriſtendom. Fox and 
Gardiner reliſhing this advice, imparted it to the 


King, who, immediately taking the author's mean- 


The King 
entertains a 
great eſteem 
tor Cranmer. 


Campejo re- 
turns to Rome. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 


ing, cried out, in extaſy of joy, That he had 
« got the right ſow by the ear“; an expreſſion, 
which in its coarſeneſs ſhewed how much the King 
was pleaſed with the expedient. At the ſame time 
he ſent for Cranmer, who explaining more at large 
what he had juſt hinted at table, ſo gained his 
eſteem, that from that moment he was ordered to 
follow the court. This is the ſame doctor who will 
ſhortly be ſeen making a conſiderable figure in Eng- 
land, and laying the firſt foundations of the refor- 
mation 1n that kingdom. | 

The King being returned from his progreſs, car- 
dinal Campejo, whoſe commiſſion was revoked, 


— 


— 


took his audience of leave, as having no farther H NN y 
buſineſs in England. Henry had ſo much command VIII. 
of himſelf as not to take any notice of his proce- AN” 1529, 
dure, and looked on him pleaſantly : but juſt as the vw 
cardinal was going to imbark, the cuſfo:n-houſe fen fearch 
officers ſearched all his baggage, under color of n 
looking for contraband goods (3). Probably, the 
King hoped to find the decretal bull, which he had 
ſeen in his hands, not knowing it was burned (4). 
Campejo loudly complained of this inſult, and ie complains 
wrote to King to demand ſatisfaction, as for a groſs o, 3 3 
affront done to the legate of the Holy See. Henry DE wen 
coldly anſwered, That his cuſtomers had done their 
duty, in executing orders long ſince eſtabliſhed with 
regard to perſons going out of the kingdom : that 
he was ſurpriſed he ſhould talk .of his being legate 
when recalled, and much more that, being biſhop +. 
of Saliſbury, he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the laws 
of the land, as to dare to aſſume that title without 
his licenſe. Campejo perceiving, by this anſwer, 
that the King intended not to give him ſatisfaction, 
thought himſelf very happy in being ſuffered to 
depart. Sh 

This cardinal had good reaſon to wiſh himſelf out Cardinal 
of the kingdom. With what moderation ſocver Wolſey's fall. 
King Henry behaved to him, he could not be ig- Herbert. 
norant how much he was inſenſed, after ſeeing, £9 
ſome days before his departure, what courſe was 88 
taking with his collegue cardinal Wolſcy. The 
ninth of October, the attorney-general had prefered He js im- 
a bill of indictment againſt Wolſey, as guilty of peached. 
violating the ſtatute of Præmunire. The ſeven- 
teenth of the ſame month, Henry ſent and de- Henry takes 
manded the great ſeal, tho? it was given him for from him the 
life: for which reaſon, the cardinal made ſome eat ſeal. 


ſcruple to deliver it; but he obeyed the ſecond com- + eh 
mand (5), and in few days the King gave it to p. 33z. 


fir Thomas More, 


; a 3 univerſally eſteemed for 
his great integrity. 


o ſooner had Wolſey deli- 


vered the great ſeal, but the attorney general pre- 


fered againſt him other articles of impeachment. 

The King having given him leave to appoint p. 348, 350: 
counſel to anſwer for him, he choſe two who ap- Hall. 
peared, and proteſted in his name, he knew not 

that obtaining the bulls whereof he was accu- 

ſed was contrary to the national laws, and preju- 

dicial to the prerogative royal: as for the particulars 

wherewith he was charged, they ſaid, he confeſſed 

them, and caſt himſelf intirely on the King's mercy, 

He was accuſed twice, as I faid, viz. on the ninth He is exclud- 
and eighteenth of October, and both times found ed the pro- 
guilty, and declared to be out of the protection of tection of the 


the laws. Probably, he was indicted firſt, for ob _ 
taining ſeveral bulls without the King's expreſs li- ia“ 


cenſe, and the ſecond time for exerciling the office 
of legate a latere in England, without the King's 
letters patent to that purpoſe, contrary to the intent 
of the low. 

As ſoon as the cardinal was out-lawed, the King Inventory of 
commanded him to quit York-place, and retire to a the cardinal's 
country-ſeat belonging to him as biſhop of Win- goods. 
cheſter. Then he ordered an inventory of all his goods * 
to be taken, which contained immenſe riches (6), Ste 


b ogg 1: g Stow. 
acquired by many acts of injuſtice. It is affirmed . 


(1) Even after Campejo's arrival in England, the King and Queen did eat at one table, and lodged in one bed; there being 
no viſible ſign of any breach between them: but after the ſuit concerning the divorce was commenced, they parted. Stow, p. 546. 
About December, Ann Boleyn returned to court, and was more waited on than the Queen had been for ſome years. At this 
the people appearing uneaſy, and ſeemed inclined to revolt, it was reſolved to ſend all the ſtrangers out of the kingdom. 


Burnet, Vol. III. p. 42, 44. 


(2) M. Rapin by miſtake ſays Oxford. He had nothing to 


Ibid. Vol. I. p. 79, &c. 


do with Oxford before he was carried thither to be burned. 


(3) It was ſuppoſed he was carrying over Wolſey's treaſure. Ibid. Vol. III. p. 49. 
(4) It is thought they ſearched alſo for ſome love-letters of the King's to Ann Boleyn, which ſome way or other were conveyed 


out of the King's cabinet, and ſent to Rome. 


They now are in the Vatican. 


Burnet ſaw them in the library, and knowing 


Henry's hand too well not to he convinced they were writ by him, got Dr. Fall to copy them. They were very ill written, ſcarce 


legible, and the French ſeems faulty. Ibid. Vol. III. p. 42. 


(5) The King offered it to archbiſhop Warham, but he declined accepting it. Ibid. Vol. I. p. 80. 


(6) They were valued at five hundred thouſand crowns, 
N* 8. Y OL. 3 ; 


Ibid. Vol. III. p. 50. 
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Boox XV. 


Hun v that, of fine Holland alone, no fewer than a thou- | 
VIII. ſand pieces were found in his houſe : one may judge 
An' 1529. of the reſt by this pattern. Some time aſter, he 
got preſented to the King a very humble petition, 
raying a protection for his perſon; without which, 
he {aid, he was expoſed to the inſults of the meanc\t 
enemy who would abuſe him. This requeſt Flenry 


"The King | 
granted, November the ſeventeenth, with a power 


grants him a 


proteftion. to anſwer for himſelf in all actions which ſhould bc 
* entered againſt him for the future: moreover, he 
p.351. lelt him the archbiſhoprick of York, and the ſce of 


Wincheſter. It is difficult to account for Henry's 


He ſeems in. behavior with reſpect to this cardinal, fince, at the 


e es very time he ſeemed moſt in ſenſed againſt him, he 
988 ſent him a certain ring, which was, between them, 
1 token of the continuance of his affection. The 
cardinal, who was then on the road to his ſeat near 
Burnet. Wincheſter (1), was fo tranſported with joy at ſight 
8 of the ring, that he alighted from his horſe, and fell 


on his knees in tlie dirt to receive it (2) : but his hopes 
were not long-lived. His enemics, who had Henry's 
ear, labored ſo flrenuouſly to exaſperate the King 
againſt him, thar his affair was finally brought be- 
fore the parliament. | 

Lord Herbert has inſerted in his hiſtory the forty 
four articles of impeachment preſented to King 
Henry againſt Wolſey by the houſe of lords, which 
diſicr much from thoſe prefered by Hales the attor- 
ney general, either in the ſtar-chamber, or elſe- 


Wolſey's af- 
fair brought 
before the 

parliament. 


DiFerence be. 
tween the ar- 
ticles of the 
houle, and 
the attorney 
general's in- 


diciment. where. Hales had acculed him of violating the 
— ſtatute of Præmunire, and executing the office of 
1a! E g , . * 9 . * * 

Ilolligm. legate a latere without the King's licenſe. Therein, 


he proceeded according to the tenor of the ſaid 
ſtatute, which ran, „That no perſon ſhould be 
«© excmpt from the penalty, but thoſe to whom the 
King ſhould vouchfaſe to grant his letters patent.“ 
Now, as Wolſey had not the precaution to get a 
licenſe in due form, he was, according to the rigor 
of the law, liable to thoſe penalties : but in the 
houſe of lords articles, there was no ſuch matter; 
and indeed it would have been contrary to equity to 
accuſe his {aid eminence of exerciſing a legatine au- 
thority without his Sovereign's permiſſion, ſince the 
King was known to conſent to it, tho' not in the 
manner by law preſcribed. The attorney general 
did well to keep the letter of the law, purſuant to 
the duty of his office: but it would have been 
wrong in the peers to take advantage of the want 
of a tormality to deſtroy one of their body: fo, 
the articles exhibited by the lords ran upon crimes 
which had no relation to the ſtatute of Præmunire. 
The cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing his le- 
gatine power, contrary to his oath, when admited 
to the exerciſe of his legateſhip : of unjuſt proceed- 
ings as chancellor : of making himſelt, on ſeveral 
occaſions, equal to the King (3): of iſſuing out di- 
.verle orders of moment without the King's know- 
edge: of acting arbitrarily on many accounts, as 
it he was rather Sovereign than miniſter. The reſt 
of the articles were all of the ſame nature, and ran 
upon the ill uſe he had made of his power, as le- 
gate, chancellor, prime miniſter, and favorite: but 
cannot pats over in ſilence one article which ſeems 
very extraordinary, namely, that the cardinal, 
knowing, he had the pox upon him, had the confi- 
dence daily to approach the King's perſon, frequent- 
ly whilpering in his ear, without tearing to infect 
him with his breath. Theſe articles being ſent 
down to the commons, Thomas Cromwell, mem— 
ber of parliament, and Wolſey's domeſtic, under- 
took his defenſe, and did it in ſuch a manner as re- 
dounded much to his own honor, and was one ot 


Article VI. 


Thomas 
Cromwell de— 
fends W oltey 
in the houle 
of commons. 


| 


—_ 


no other way to recover his two hoſtages. 


arms: beſide, tho' he was bound to contribute large 


would have made it turn more to his advantage, 


the main cauſes of his future advancement: it is HEN MT 
true, he pretended not to clear him of the crimes VIII. We 


the peace of 


bray, which before was only tranſiently mentioned. 
Cambray. 


All Europe was fo nearly intereſted in the differences 5. 

s "if uicciard. 
between Charles V and Francis I, that it is very p Daniel. 
difficult to underſtand the hiſtories of the other Herbert. 
ſtates, without having a clear idea of the affairs of 
theſc two Monarchs. The whole former part of the ___ == 
year 1529, Francis imployed in Jaboring to nego- = 
ciate a peace with the Emperor. After his ill ſuc- 1 
cels in the Neapolitan war, he was convinced he had 
He knew 
the Pope was carrying on a ſecret negociation in 
Spain, and that it lay intirely in Charles's breaſt to 
have peace with all the Italian Potentates, by re- 
ſtoring Storza to Milan: ſo that even had France 
and England uſed their utmoſt efforts, that, in all 
probability, would have pnly ſerved to haſten the 3 
peace of Italy. But the King of France was not 2 
even ſure he could prevail on Henry to act, that = 
Prince being ſtill deſirous to keep meaſures with 7 
Clement, and Cl.arles, in hopes of obtaining their E1 
conſent to his divorce rather by fair means than by —_—_ 


wherewith he was charged, but only to ſhew he Ax' 1529, "= 
was not guilty of treaſon, as the houſe of pecrs aſ Ar! ue 
lerted, wherein he ſucceeded anſwerably to his . 
wiſhces. | | 55 A 
It is now requiſite to treat of the peace of Cam- Remarks on 
3 


r 


ſums for the war, he payed them only in paper, 1 
by acquitances of what was due to him Fain 1 
Francis; fo, properly ſpeaking, this was no aſ- = 
ſiſtance to France, drained by the former wars of _ 
men and money. Francis had therefore no buſineſs | = 
to ſtand in ſuſpenſe: it was neceſſary for him to make = 
peace at any rate; however, to obtain as good 1 
terms as poſſible, he amuſed the Venetians, the = | 
duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, with great —_- 
promiſes, leſt they ſhould prevent him, and, after * 
they had made peace with the Emperor, bis con- 7 
dition become ſtill more deſperate. He told them, | 


he was reſolved perſonally to lead into Italy a 8 
powerful army. This management he purſued 'till = 
he had concluded the treaty of Cambray, wherein 1 
he left them all to the Emperor's mercy. Proba- 
bly, Henry was the only ally who was privy to his 
intentions. The Emperor was not ignorant of the 
ſituation of the French King's affairs, and doubtleſs, 


had not the invaſion the Turks were preparing 


againſt Hungary and Auſtria, and the commotions 


raiſed by the proteſtants in Germany, made him 

deſirous to leave Italy in quiet: beſide, he ſaw that 1 
a * was the only way to break the ſtrict union E 
of France with England. If theſe two Monarchs - 
had joined in the league which the proteſtants of 

Germany were projecting for their common de- 

fenſe, they would have created him troubles which 

might have broke all his meaſures. Theſe were the 

real motives which made Charles inclinable to a pa- 

cification, which however he obliged France to 

purchaſe at no cheap rate. Charles and Francis be- 

ing in the ſame diſpoſition, agreed together by ſe- 

cret negociations on the chief articles of the peace, 

the whole honor whereof they were however pleaſed 

to leave in appearance to the ladies. In July, Mar- 

garet'of Auſtria, the Emperor's aunt and governeſs 

of the Netherlands, and Louiſa of Savoy, ducheſs 

of Angouleme, Francis's mother, repaired to 

Cambray, and, the fifth of Auguſt, ſigned a trea- 

ty, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 


(1 
(2 
(3 


) 
) 
) 
u 


give unto you our hearty thanks, &c. Herbert, p. 126, Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p. 119. 


It was not near Wincheſter, but at Eſher or Aſhur near Hampton court, that he was ordered to withdraw. 
And having no other preſent to make the King, he ſent him his fool Patch. Stow, 


548. 


He uied to write in his letters and inſtructions, The King and I. And, I would ye ſhould do thus. 'The King and I 
That 
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HEN RV 
VIII. 


Ax' 1329. 
— 


Chief articles millions of gold crowns de ſoleil, for the ranſom of 


of the peace 
of Cambray. 
Guicciard. 
Mezerai. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 
p, 326, &c. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


Francis de- 
ceives his 


allies. 


Henry's ge- 
nerofity to 
Francis. 
Herbert. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 


p. 328. 


AN? 1530. 


Charles goes 
to Genoua. 
Guicciard. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 


That the Emperor ſhould renounce his demand 
concerning Burgundy, his right to that duchy re- 
maining however intire. 

That the King of France ſhould pay him two 


his ſons, and withdraw all his forces from Italy. 

That he ſhould reſign to him the ſovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois. ; 

That he ſhould reſtore to him the territory of 
Aſti, with whatever he held in the duchy of 
Milan. 

That he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Naples. | 

That he ſhould marry Queen Leonora, with 
whom the Emperor her brother ſhould give in 
dower two hundred thouſand crowns. 

Finally, beſide, ſeveral other private articles, he 

romiſed to reſtore the heirs of the late duke of 
— to all that Prince's forfeited eſtates, 
This treaty being ratified, it was fome time be- 


. » . 
fore Francis durſt give audience to the embaſſadors 


of Venice and Florence, becauſe he could not with- 
out confuſion hear their juſt reproaches. At length, 
he put them off with ſome trifling excuſes, and freſh 
promiſes, which he performed no better than thoſe 
before the peace. hat was ſuperlatively ridicu- 
lous, even after the peace was concluded, the biſhop 
of Tarbe, his embaſſador at Venice, not having 
timely notice, ſtrenuouſly ſollicited the ſenate to 
ſupport the war on the hopes he gave them of a 
powertul aſſiſtance. 

It was likewiſe ſomewhat ſtrange that, Henry 
having proclaimed war with the Emperor by a 
herald, there ſhould be however no particular treaty 
between them. Henry was ſatisfied with a ſingle 
article inſerted in that of Cambray, whereby the 
King of France was bound to pay him the two hun- 
dred and ninety thouſand crowns, due from the Em- 
peror, and redeem the rich flower-de-lys, pawned 
by the Emperor Maximilian to Henry VII, for 
fifty thouſand crowns. He did more; 2 he gene- 
rouſly forgave Francis the firſt ſum, and made a 
preſent of the ſecond to the duke of Orleans, his 
god-ſon (1). This evidences that, in making 
peace, Francis had not dealed with Henry as with 
the Princes of Italy, but had convinced him of the 
neceſſity he was under to conclude it. 

Charles, being agreed with Francis on the prin- 
cipal articles of the peace, departed Barcelona be- 
fore he received advice of the concluſion, and, with 
nine thouſand men, on the twelfth of Auguſt, ar- 
rived at Genoua. The peace of Cambray being 
publiſhed ſoon after, the Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, the duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, 


whom Francis had abandoned, ſaw no other refuge 


andafrerwards for their attachment to France. 


to Bologna, 
where he 
ſetties the 
affairs of Ital 
Guicciard, 


J. 


than to caſt themſelves on the clemency of Charles, 
who had it in his power to make them pay dear 
The diſcuſſion of 
their affairs being refered to a conference, which the 
Emperor was to have with his Holineſs at Bologna, 
each ſent embaſſadors to take care of their concerns. 
Here it was that Charles injoined the Venetians to 
reſtore Ravenna and Cervia to the Pontif, and to 
himſelf ſome places they ſtill held in the kingdom 
of Naples. Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the 
duchy of Milan, on condition of paying to the 
Emperor four hundred thouſand crowns in hand, 
and five hundred thouſand in the ſpace of ten years, 
at ten payments. The duke of Ferrara having of- 
icred to make Charles arbiter and judge of his 
differences with the Pontif, his offer was accepted, 
Clement thinking nothing could be more for his 
advantage than to ſubmit to the deciſion of his Im- 


perial Majeſty, who was already bound by the 
treaty of Barcelona to procure him Modena and 
Reggio, and aſſiſt him to take poſſeſſion of For- 
rara. As to the Florentines, it was not poſſible to 
reconcile them with the Pontif: they would not 
hearken to any agreement, except they were aſſured 
of preſerving their liberty, being reſolved to defend 
it to the laſt drop of their blood. They however 
offered to purchaſe it with a ſum of money: but 
the Pope, on his part, tendered them all kinds oi 
advantages, provided the Medicis family was 
reſtored to Florence on the ſame footing as before 
the legate's expulſion. The parties not agrecing, 
Charles ordered the Prince of Orange to beſiege 
Florence, and re-eſtabliſh the Medici. 


HFNY RV 
VIII 
AN“ 1330. 
— . 


Charles, having ended his affairs in Italy, was Charles pro- 
impatient to return into Germany, where the affairs mites to at- 


of religion began to make him uneaſy. For ſome 
time, the Proteſtants had conſtantly inſiſted on a 
free council in Germany, which was poſitively pro- 
miſed tho* never deſigned. During the late war, 
the Emperor had all along amuſed them with the 
hopes of granting this council: but no ſoo er was 
the peace concluded than, in his conference with 
Clement at Bologna, he promiſed him to imploy 
his utmoſt efforts to effect their reduction without a 
council. Mean while, the Proteſtants, compre- 
hending his intention by his menacing anſwer to 
their envoys after concluſion of the peace, were me- 
ditating to join in a league for their common de- 
fenſe; and this gave his Imperial Majeſty great 
uneaſineſs, and obliged him ſpeedily to finith his 
affairs in Italy, in order to ſettle thole of Germany. 
Before his departure from Bologna, he reccived the 
Imperial crown at the Pontit's hands, February 
24. 1530, the feſtival of St. Matthias, being 
his own birth-day, and which, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, had been to him very fortunate (2). He 
finally ſet out from Bologna, on the twenty-ſecond 
of March 1330, for Germany, being attended by 
cardinal Campejo, who, on Clement's behalt, was 
to aſſiſt at the diet of Augſburg. 

Purſuant to Charles's orders, the Prince oi 
Orange inveſted Florence, and was flain at thc 
fiege, which the Florentines deſperately maintaincd. 
At length, on the tenth of Auguſt, they were forced 
to capitulate, but yet on expreſs condition, that they 
ſhould injoy their liberty, Ls it to his Imperial 
Majeſty to ſettle the form of their government. 
But ſome days after, the Medici's adherents raiſing 
a tumult in the city, and finding themſelves ſup- 
ported by a great number of Spaniſh officers, who 
had entered on diverſe pretexts, Pope Clement was 
re-poſſeſſed of the government. Then the Em- 
peror, without regarding articles of capitulation, 
eſtabliſhed Aleſſandro di Medicis, his ſon-in-law, 
at Florence, on the ſame footing his progenitors 


had been before, and moreover made the Sovereigu- 


ty hereditary in his family. 

The firſt of June this year, Francis received his 
two ſons, who were hoſtages in Spain, on paying 
the Emperor twelve hundred thouſand crowns in 
hand, and giving ſecurity for the reſidue of the ſum 
ſtipulated. He then eſpouſed Leonora, purſuant 
to the treaty of Cambray. Had he been obliged 


tempt the Pro- 
teſtants extix- 

pation. 

Sleidan. 


He receives 
the Imperial 


crown from 


his Sanctiçy. 
Guicciard. 


Ziege of Flo- 
rence. 


Capitulation. 


The Medici 
take poſſeſſion 
of the govern- 
ment. 


Aleſſandro 
di Medicts 
firſt actual 
Sovereign 
of Florence. 


KingPFrancis's 
two tons re- 
leaſed. 
Gu-ciard, 
Mezerai. 


to find ready- money to pay Henry what the Em- 


peror owed him, according to the tenor of their 
treaty, very probably he would not ſo ſoon have re- 
covered his ſons: but Henry proved a moſt gene- 
rous friend, who, to facilitate his redeeming them. 
frankly gave him up Charles's bonds, to reſtore 
them to him, as well as the above-mentioned pledg. 
ed jewel (3). Moreover, he renounced all demand, 


(1) And allo remited ſome of the payments of the penſion he yearly received from France. 
Since 1442, no Emperor had been publicly crowned. Herbert, p. 136. . 
(3) This jewel in the form of a flower-de-lys, is ſaid to have a piece of wood of the true croſs in it. Ibid. p. 134. 


(2) 


Henry's ge- 
nerolity to 
Francis. 
Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XIV. 
p. 360, 362, 
378, 280. 


0 


p. 361. 


of 
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H xx of his charges in aſſiſting him, which, according to 
VIII. Francis's confeſſion, extant in Rymer, amounted to 
Ax” 1530. the ſum of five hundred twelve thouſand two hun- 
add twenty-two crowns de foleil (1), in ready. 
money and acquitances on the two millions owed 
him by Francis. This exceſſive munificence he 
charged with only a ſingle condition, viz. <* That, 
« jn caſe Francis violated the 3 and alliance 
« they had made together, he ſhould ſtill be ac- 
« countable for all theſe ſums,” to which Francis 

bound himſelf by letters-patent. 
By the execution of the Cambray-treaty, King 
Francis faw himſelf at length in profound tranquil- 
lity, tho? the late war had coſt him immenſe ſums, 
the loſs of Genoua and Milan, the ſovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois, a 2 captivity, numberleſs 
vexations, and perhaps ſomething of his honor and 
Henry pur- reputation: but it was not ſo with Henry. After 
ſues at Rome a vaſt charge to ſupport the intereſts of his ally, he 
the divorce yas (till imbaraſſed with the affair of his divorce, 
. and in danger of a ſpeedy quarrel with the Emperor. 
1 However, as he was naturally ſteady in his projects, 
Hall. all theſe obſtacles ſufficed not to diſcourage him, 
and he reſolved to bring this buſineſs to a concluſion, 
let what would inſue. Thomas Cranmer being then 
highly in his favor and eſteem, he injoined him to 
imploy his pen on the divorce z and the doctor did 
it with univerſal approbation. After that, he was 
ordered to accompany the embaſſadors ſent by King 
Henry to the Pope and Emperor, to try for the 
laſt time to find ſome expedient to terminate this 
matter which gave him ſuch perplexity. Theſe 
embaſſadors found Clement and Charles at Bologna, 
and had audience of both. The Pope expreſſed 
ſome inclination to give Henry ſatisfaction, but 
durſt not act without concurrence of the Emperor, 
who loudly proteſted, he would never abandon his 
aunt Queen Catherine. Cranmer maintained his 
maſter's cauſe with great warmth, which hindered 
not Clement from nominating him his plenipoten- 
tiary in England, to pleaſe King Henry, whom he 
ſtrove to oblige in trifles, while he did nothing for 

him in the grand affair. | 

Mean while Henry, purſuant to Cranmer's coun- 
ſel, had ſent able and learned men into France, Italy, 
Germany, Swiſſerland, &c. to conſult univerſities 
"IT concerning the divorce. We find, in Rymer's col- 
Vol. XIV. lection, the opinions of the univerſities of Angers, 
p. 390, &. Paris, Bourges, Orleans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, 
Ferrara and Padoua all uniform, declaring, that 
Julius II's diſpenſation for Henry's marriage with 
Catherine, being contrary to the divine law, could 


Nleſt of the 
univerſities 
decide in 
Henry'sfavor. 


the determinations of the French univerſities were 

ſuſpicious, by reaſon of the ſtrict union at that time 

between Francis and Henry: but the ſame cannot 

be ſaid of thoſe of Padoua and Ferrara, and ſtill 

lets of that of Bologna, a city appertaining to the 

Vol. I. p. 85, Sce of Rome. Dr. Burnet having largely handled 
ge. this ſubject, thoſe who are diſpoſed more amply to 
II. p. 54, examine the matter, may conſult his hiſtory of the 
by reformation. It will ſuffice to obſerve here, that 

the queſtion was: whether Henry's marriage with 
his brother's widow was repugnant to God's law, 
and on that ſuppoſition, whether the Pope had 
power to grant a diſpenſation. The above-named 
univerſities maintained; that ſuch a marriage was 
contrary to the law of God, with which the Pope 
had not power to diſpenſe. Oxford and Cambridge 
being likcwiſe contulted, decreed the ſame, tho? 
not without great oppolition from ſome of the 


Oxford and 
Cambridge 
make the 
greateſt 1Cru- 


Fe. members. It ſcems at firſt ſomewhat unaccountable 
wet. that the two Engliſh univerſities ſhould herein be 
Fiddes. 


to Luther's doctrine, which began to ſpread in 3 


not be deemed valid. It might be objected, that 


Book XV 


more ſcrupulous than the foreign: but the wonder HE NR v 
ccaſes, when it is conſidered that theſe ſcruples aroſe VIII. 
not from the queſtion itſelf, but from the conſe- Ax' 1530. 
quence their determination might occaſion, Moſt 

of thoſe univerſities members were furiouſly averſe The reaſon of 


England, and were afraid of countenancing it, 
by deciding againſt the Pope : beſide, they plainly 
forcſaw that the King's marriage with Ann Boleyn 
would ſucceed his divorce from Queen Catherine, 
and this ſecond marriage they would have gladly 
prevented, becauſe Ann Boleyn mnch inclined to 
the reformation, and expreſſed a very particular 
eſteem for Cranmer, whoſe preferment, for the = | 
ſame reaſon, they greatly dreaded. | | 

The embaſſadors who had been ſent into Italy (2), Henry's falſe 0 
returning re infectà, Henry, who *till then had ex- ſteps in rela- 
preſſed a ſingular regard for the Pontif, reſolved to tion to the di- 
alter his behavior towards him : he by experience - = 
might have known that Clement was to be gained _ | 1 
only by his intereſt. It is certain if, at firſt, he had = 
proceeded with more vigor, and powerfully ſup- 
ported the war in Italy, his ſaid Beatitude would 
never have thought of joining with the Emperor. 
A good Engliſh fleet in the Mediterranean would 
have made Francis maſter of Naples, and ſaved the 
city of Genoua. His Holineſs would thereby have 
been ſo bridled, that he would moſt gladly have > 
cultivated a laſting friendſhip with the King of We 
England. Inſtead of acting thus, Henry remained 74 
quiet during the whole campain of 1528, ſuffering = 
himſelf to be amuſed by the deceitful hopes where- = 
with he was conſtantly fed by Clement: ſo, the | 
French were expeled the kingdom of Naples, and | 
his Sanctity was at liberty to negociate with Charles 1 
concerning the recovery of Florence, of which he 1 
would never have even dreamed, had the French 1 
been ſuperior in Italy. Henry perceived his error MM 
when it was too late to repair 1t, that is, after Cle- 8 
ment was united with the Emperor, and Francis 
bound by the treaty of Cambray. He was left He is firange- 
alone to ſupport himſclt againſt both Pope and iy imbaraſſed. 
Emperor, and it was very happy for him that the 
Turks and Proteſtants of Germany ſo imbaraſſed 
the latter, as to hinder him from turning his 
thoughts towards England. Thus all means failing 
to accompliſh his deſign but what could be found in 
his own kingdom, he began, tho' ſomewhat of 
the lateſt, to make uſe of the inclinations of his 
ſubjects who, for the generality, were not over and 
above inamored of the Romiſh Pontifs. | 

In ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, we have obſerved Diſpoſition of 
how frequently the Engliſh complained of Romiſh the Engliſh to 
tyranny, and mentioned likewiſe the remedies by par- thePopes,con- Mu 
liament applied to this grievance. It is true, the i eg of ne 
private intereſt of the Kings rendered theſe remedies their King s- 
in ſome meaſure ineffectual, becauſe, as they often 
ſtood in need of the Popes for their temporal con- 
cerns, the laws were not duely put in execution: 
but that altered not the inclinations of the Engliſh : 
the Lollards principles were {till deeply imprinted in 
the minds of great numbers; beſide, Luther's 
books, whereof many were brought into England, 
had opened the eyes of multitudes : ſo that it may 
be affirmed, at the time I am ſpeaking of, the 
Engliſh in general had, in matters of religion, ideas 
very different from thoſe of their — eſpe- 
cially concerning the Pontifical authority. The 
three laſt Popes, Alexander VI, Julius II, and 
Leo X, had ſhewn ſo little piety and religion in 
their conduct, and Clement VII fo cloſely followed 
their ſteps, that-it was naturally infered to be im- 
poſſible that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould have given the go- 
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(1) And twenty-two ſols ſix deniers. 
(2) The head of this embaſſy was Ann Boley 
to lim. Burnet, Vol, I. p. 87, 94. 


n's father, who refuſed to kiſs his SanQiity's toe, tho? he graciouſly ſtretched it out 


vernn. ent 


e 


8 Henry pub- 


HENRY vernment of his church to ſuch vicars. Thus the 

VIII. Engliſh were very ready to ſhake oft the Pope's 
An? 1530. yoke, had not their Sovereign, for the fake of his 

| own private intereſt, ſupported the exorbitant power 
The King's ſo Jong complained of: but Clement VII had no 
and = ſooner joined with the Emperor than the King's 
een che intereſt became the ſame with the proples. To 
ſame. this chiefly are to be aſcribed all the changes men- 

tioned in the ſequel. . 

Letters from Henry, determined on making his Holinels ſen- 
the Engliſh ſible of the danger of loſing England if he con- 
grandees tO tinued any longer to favor the Emperor, cauſed a 


9 letter, worded in ſtrong terms, to be ſent him by 
Vol. XIV. the grandees of the realm, according to the example 
p. 405. of their progenitors in the reign of Henry III (1). 
Herbert, They plainly told him, That the King's cauſe 
3 ce being their own, if he continued to deny them 


« what was abſolutely neceſſary for their quiet, they 
<< were themſelves reſolved to apply the remedy 
« which was vainly expected from him.” This 
was ſufficient to ſatisfy him, that the patience of the 
Engliſh was almoſt worn out, and they would not 
ſuffer themſelves to be curbed, or even amuſed any 
longer by the court of Rome. Indeed, the letter 
had not the deſired effect; nevertheleſs it failed not 
acquainting his Holineſs with the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh, and how neceſſary it was to uſe them 
The Pope's gently, Wherefore he returned the grandees a very 
anſwer. moderate anſwer, vindicating his conduct with re- 


* ſpect to the King, in the beſt manner poſſible. 
* Mean while, he ſent for ſir Gregory Caſſali, King 

Henry's embaſſador in ordinary, and hinted to him, 
Expedient that the affair might be adjuſted by means of a 


propoſed by diſpenſation for his maſter's having two wives. 
N 1. This we learn from the embaſſador's letter of the 
9 eighteenth of September, wherein, after informing 
his Majeſty of what the Pope had intimated, he 
added, that the Emperor's miniſters were alſo de- 
ſirous that the affair ſhould be terminated by this 
Henry reje&s expedient. But Henry was ſo aware of all Clement's 
it. artifices, that he took no notice of this overture. 
His reſolution was, either to have a bull to null the 
marriage, or at any rate to procure himſelf the 
Proclamation ſatisfaction he required: and therefore apprehen- 
is the five that, when leaſt expected, the Pope might ſend 
bulls, Kc. to England a bull of excommunication or interdict, 
Sept. 19. he iſſued out a proclamation forbiding, under ſevere 
Hall. penalties, to receive any bull from Rome, contrary 
Stow. to the prerogatives of the crown. His deſign was 
to bring the-affair before the parliament and clergy, 
and after gaining theſe two bodies to his intereſt, 
to cauſe it to be determined in England, without 
regarding the Pope's proceedings againſt him. The 
difficulty was, to prepoſſeſs the people in his favor. 
To this end, he ordered to be printed and publiſned 
a ſort of abſtract of his reaſons for the divorce, 
that theſe reaſons being publicly known, he might 
meet with leſs oppoſition in parliament. This ab- 
ſtract contained two principal points. The firſt 
was, that the King's marriage with Catherine was 
contrary to the law of God. The ſecond, that 
Julius II had not power to grant a diſpenſation for 
that marriage, and conſequently the diſpenſation 
could not render it- lawful. As this affair was the 
ſpring of the great events which will hereafter occur, 
it will not be perhaps unacceptable to the reader to 
lee here the ſubſtance of the arguments alledged on 

both ſides, | 
nn For the King it was ſaid, I. That the Levitical 
He be. law, forbiding a man to marry his brother's wife, 


liſnes his rea- 
ſons for ſuing 
2 divorce. 


half. was not a poſitive precept which bound only thoſe 
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to whom it was given, but obliged all mankind HE NN v 
without exception: that this evidently appeared, in VIII. 
its being found among many others which pro- Ax' 1530. 
hibited the crimes wherewith the Canaanites were 
8 Now the Canaanites could not be pol- | 
uted with crimes forbiden only by a poſitive law 

given to another nation. | | 

IT. Another argument was taken from what John 

the Baptiſt ſaid to Herod in the New Teſtament, 
It is not lawful for thee to take thy brother's 
wife,“ becauſe St. John could allude only to the 
laws of Moles, and conſequently owned them to 
be divine, | | 

III. It was ſhewn from ſeveral paſſages of Ter- 
tullian, and writings of the Popes, that the church 
always deemed the Levitical laws as parts of the 
univerſal law of nature and all mankind, To this 
was added the authority of diverſe provincial ſyrods, 
of the Conſtantinopolitan general council, of the 
council of Conſtance in the condemnation of Wick- 
liff, of many Greek and Latin fathers, and of 
ſeveral ſchoolmen. 

IV. It was, by the authority of Popes and coun- 

cils, proved, that a marriage is completed by the 
mutual contract of the parties, tho? it be never con- 
ſummated. For that reaſon it was ſaid, Adonijah 
could not marry Abiſhag, who had been his father 
David's wife, tho* David never knew her. Thar, 
on the ſame account, Joſeph could not put away 
Mary, without a bill of divorce ; a clear evidence 
that their marriage was complete, tho? not con- 
ſummated. Hence it was infered, that even tho? 
Prince Arthur had not conſummated his marriage, 
it was not the leſs valid, it being maintained, 
that it was as certain as a thing of that nature could 
be, that the marriage was conſummated. It was 
proved; firſt, by violent preſumptions: ſecondly, 
becauſe after Arthur's death the Princeſs his widow 
was ſuppoſed pregnant, and ſhe never ſaid any 
thing to the contrary. Indeed, it might be objected 
that Catherine had ſince ſworn ſhe was never known 
by that Prince: but it was replied, the canon law 
forbids taking oaths when there are ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions to the contrary 3 beſide, the Queen's 
oath could not be reckoned deciſive, ſince it was 
deſtroyed by the brief produced by her own ad- 
vocates. | 

V. Julius's diſpenſation being the ſole foundation 
whereon the validity of Henry's marriage was eſta- 
bliſhed, it was ſhewn by a croud of witneſſes, both 
ancient and modern, that the Pope has not power 
to diſpenſe with the laws of God : nay, it was 
affirmed that, if he diſpenſed with the decrees of 
the church, it was uſurpation, and that ſeveral 
biſhops in England itſelf had reſiſted the Popcs 
when they would have aſſumed ſuch liberty. 

On the other ſide, the Queen's advocates replied 
to theſe reaſons : | We”, 

I. That the prohibitions in Leviticus were not Arguments 
parts of the moral law, ſince God himſelf had diſ- for the Queen; 
penſed with them, in commanding the brother to 
marry his brother's widow : but of what nature 
ſoever the law was, if it were diſpenſed with b 
Moſes to the Jews, why might it not be as ah 
done by Popes to the Chriſtians ? 

II. It was ſaid, the law in Leviticus againſt 
marrying the brother's wife, muſt be underſtood of 
not taking her while the brother lived ; for after his 
death a man, by another Jaw, was injoined by 
God himſelf to take his brother's relict. 

III. The crime, wherewith St. John Baptiſt re- 


Vol. II. 


(1) Lord Herbert ſays, it was done by the parliament : but that is a miſtake ; the letter being dated the 13th of July, it 
appears by the records there could be no ſeſſion at that time, the houſes being prorogued from the 2 iſt of June to the iſt of OQober. 
The letter it ſeems was ſent about to the chief members for their hands; and Cavendiſh tells us with what chearfulneſs Wolſey 
ſigned it. It was ſubſcribed by the two archbiſhops, four biſhops, two dukes, two marquiſes, thirteen earls, two viſcounts, 
twenty-three barons, twenty-two ab bots, eleven commoners, moſt of them the King's ſervants. Herbert, p. 142. 
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Hr Rv. proached Herod, might be adultery as well as 
VIII. inceſt, ſince, according to Joſephus and Euſebius, 

An? 1530. Herod's brother Philip was living when St. John 

— ſpake. | : 

IV. The Popes, contrary to God's laws, daily 
diſpenſed with vows and oaths, without being cen- 
ſured: beſide, it was maintained, the Pope was the 
only judge, whether the prohibition was moral or 
not. | g 

V. It was alledged, the Pope had very weighty 
reaſons for granting the diſpenſation, particularly to 
preſerve amity between the two crowns of Spain 
and England. ; 

VI. It was urged, that the marriage had ſub- 
ſiſted near twenty years, and never been 'by any 
deemed invalid. 

VII. It was finally aſſerted, that if there were 
any nullities in the bull of diſpenſation, the Pope 
was therein the ſole competent judge. 

The King's advocates replied to theſe allegations, 
and were again anſwered by the writers on the 
Queen's fide, both practiſing what is very common 
on ſuch occaſions : that is, they evaded the force 
of the oppoſite party's arguments by keeping to 
generals. I ſhall not dwell any longer on the 
matter: ſuch as have the curioſity to peruſe the 
reaſons urged on both ſides, may be fatisfied in 

Vol. I. p. 97, Burnet's hittory of the reformation, where they are 
&c. ſet forth at large. It will ſuffice to remark, that 
the whole year 1530 paſſed in ſuch diſcuſſions, 
King Henry being very well pleaſed his ſubjects 
ſhould be thoroughly informed of the affair before 
it was brought to the parliament. | 
During theſe tranſactions, cardinal Wolſey re- 
mained, at his country ſeat, between hope and fear, 
without being able to form any certain judgment of 
the King's deportment towards him. Tho? all his 
goods were ſeized, and that ſeemed to denote he 
intended to ſhew him no favor, yet he, from time 
to time, beheld ſhining on him ſome rays of bene- 
volence, which made him hope that his maſter, 
who had loved him ſo well, would not be for ever 
ng inexorable. In effect, the twelfth of February, the 
1 * King granted him a general pardon of all his offen- 
don. FI fes, of what nature ſoever. Among the multitude 
of pardons in Rymer, none are ſo full and particu- 
p. 366, 371. lar as this. Then the King made with Wolſey a 
Agreement ſort of agreement, by which he left him the arch- 


made between biſhoprick of York (1), with all its revenues and 
them. 


Cardinal 
Wolſey's un- 
certain llate. 


The King 


Ibid. p. 365. dependencies: as to the See of Wincheſter and 


abbey of St. Albans, Henry reſerved to himſelf 
their revenues, tho' he left him the titles; but the 
cardinal was bound to reſign both when required, 
in conſideration whereof the King aſſigned him 
yearly a thouſand marks ſterling (2), from the See 
of Wincheſter, with a promiſe to grant him the 
like penſion on ſome other benefice, in caſe he was 
deprived of this. Moreover, he returned him out 


p. 375- Pr! 
of his own confiſcations (3) to the value of ſix 


the King againſt him. In a word, as they could 


made the King forget ſuch a favorite. However 2 "Mn 
this be, the cardinal being forced to ſubmit, began Stow. | 
his journey (5) to the north with a train, tho? not Hall. 8 
fo numerous as uſual during his proſperity, conſiſting 1 
{till of a hundred and ſixty followers (6). He ar- 5 7 


thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-four pounds: He NN 
all the reſt remained to the King, with Wolſcy's VIII. po 
conſent, who acknowledged it as a particular favor Ax* 1330. 
that his Majeſty: vouchſafed to leave him any thing. 
This was all he preſerved of the immenſe riches 3 
acquired during his credit: but what afflicted him Wolſey tries RE 
molt ſenſibly, was that his two colleges, founded in vain to tive ns 
with ſo much pains, and called by his own name = 3 =_— 
to be a perpetual monument of his glory, were Herber _ 
likewiſe confiſcated. He wrote on that topic to $trype's\ſema, 


the King, and in terms which perfectly expreſſed p. 118. 1 
his deep concern for that loſs: nay, he even in- > 
treated Cromwell to imploy his utmoſt indeavors 


towards preventing his two colleges from being 
involved in his ruin. But in vain: the King took 
poſſeſſion of all the lands thereto belonging, and 1 
indowed them anew, in his own name inſtead of * 1 
that of their founder. | | © | 
Nothwithſtanding all this, Wolſey had ftill hopes, He is ſtill in 
by reaſon of ſome marks of friendſhip given him ſome hope. 
by the King on certain occaſions. He had per- > 5g 
mited his removal to Richmond, where he was , e 


« £12, 


nearer his perſon : moreover, hearing he was 1n- ; | „ 
diſpoſed, he ſent a nobleman to viſit him in his 1 
name, and even cauſed Ann Boleyn to wrire to 1 
him (4): but at the ſame time the compaſſion which F 
Henry expreſſed for him cheriſhed his hopes, it 1 
made his enemies apprehenſive of his return to —— 


court, and therefore they never ceaſed to cxaſperate 


not ſee him ſo near the court without apprehending _ 
a revival of the King's affection for a miniſter he 5 = 
had fo paſſionately loved, they cauſed orders to be = 
ſent him to withdraw to his dioceſe of York. In .. ..- 
all probability, Ann Boleyn, contributed moſt to He is ordere 
his diſgrace, ſince none but a miſtrels could have away to Tork. 


Herbert. 


rived about the end of September at Cawood (7), 
where he made a ſtop, according to the cuitom of 
the archbiſhops of York, *till things were ready pol. Virg. 
for the ceremony of his inſtallment, which was to Stow. 
be performed in a month, with a magnificence little 
ſuiting his preſent condition. But while he was 
preparing to injoy in his archbiſhoprick the {mall 
remains of authority which he imagined would be 3 
{till left him, he was, by the earl of Northuraber- and arreſted 
land, arreſted for high treaſon. He would at firſt for high 
have inſiſted on his privilege as cardinal : but the cr 

. . e OV. 4. 
earl told him, that ſhould not hinder him from ex- iger. 
ecuting the King's orders. At the fame time his Hall. 
phyſician was ſeized, and ſent to London with his Stow. 
legs tied to his horſe. It is not known to tis day, 
whether Henry had been prepoſſeſſed that the 
cardina] had a deſign upon his life, which however 
is not very probable (8). However this may have 


(1) Except York-palace, ſince White. hall. 
(2) Not livres (or pounds) as in the French. 
(3) In money and goods. 


That the curieus reader may thence form ſome eſtimate of the real proportion the value 


of Money bears now to what it did then, here is a liſt of the money and goods, as we find it in the original grant. Firſt, in ready 
money three thouſand pounds. Item, in plate nine thouſand five hundred ſixty-five ounces and one eighth, at three ſhillings 
eighit- pence the ounce, amounts to one thouſand ſeven hundred fiity-two pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſeven-pence half. penny. 
Item, in diverſe apparel of houſhold, as hangings, &c. amounting to eight hundred pounds. ltem, eighty horſes and geldings 
with their furniture, valued at one hundred and fifty pounds. Item, in mules for the ſaddle, four, with their furniture, valued 
at ſixty pounds. Item, in mules for carriage ſix, with their furniture, valued at forty pounds. In ling one thouſand, valued at 
fifty pounds. In cod and haberden eight hundred, valued at forty pounds. In falt eight waye, valued at ten pounds. In im- 
plements of the kitchen, as pots, &c. at eighty pounds. In mutton (ſheep) ſeventy, valued at twelve pounds. In fifty-two 
onen, valued at eighty pounds. In wearing apparel, to the value of three hundred pounds. Rym. Fad. Vol. XIV. p. 375. 

(4) The King ſent him a ring ſet with a ruby, whereon was his own picture, by Dr. Butts, aſſuring him he was not offended 
with him in his heart. And in his letter to Ann Boleyn, he ſays, Good ſweet-heart, as you love me, ſend the cardinal a token 
at my requeſt, and in ſo doing you ſhall deſerve our thanks. Whereupon ſhe ſent him a tablet of gold which hung at her fide. 
The King ſent him alſo four loads of rich furniture. Fiddes's Life of Wolſey, p. 513, 514. 

(5) But before he ſet out, he received from the King the ſum of ten thouſand pounds. Cavendiſh. 

(6) And ſeventy two carts with his houſhold-ftuf. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 81. | 

(7) A caſtle about twelve miles from York, belonging to the archbiſhop. 


(8) Hall (fol. 194) ſays, that he had writ to the Pope, and ſeveral Princes, letters reflecting on the King, and ftired them to 


revenge his cauſe. 


been, 


deed. 
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been, he ſet out by eaſy journies, for London, ex- 
tremely mortified at the thoughts of his going 
to appear as a criminal in a city where he had be- 
fore commanded with almoſt ſovereign authority: 
but, very probably, his affliction turned to his ad- 
vantage, as it threw him into a fit of illneſs which 
conſtrained him to ſtop at Leiceſter abbey, where 
he ended his days the thirtieth of November (1). 
Before he expired, he ſaid to the King's officer who 
ſtood near his bed: If I had ſerved God as dili- 
ce pently as | have done the King, he would not 
« have given me over in my grey hairs.” But I 
know not whether he had reaſon to boaſt of his 
zeal and diſintereſtedneſs in the ſervices he had done 
King Henry. He added, ſpeaking to the ſame 
officer, that if, as he thought him worthy, he 
ſhould ever be admited to the King's council, he 
ſhould take care what he put in his head ; for he 
would never be able to put it out again. This 
ſeems to intimate, he had counſeled the King to 
undertake the divorce, from which afterwards he 
would have diſſuaded him: and indeed, he deſired 
the ſame perſon to tell the King, that he prayed 
him to call to remembrance what had paſſed be- 
tween them about the divorce, and hoped that, 
when he ſhould be leſs prejudiced, he would do 
him more juſtice. This ſhews that he looked on 
that affair as the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace. 
Thus died this famous cardinal, the proudeſt 
and moſt haughty of men; and we may add, 
the moſt ambitious and moſt greedy of eſtates 
and honors, It is affirmed that, while he go- 
verned the King, he never gave him advice with- 
Out a view of his own intereſt. This alone would 
be ſufficient to obſcure all the fine qualities he might 
otherwiſe have, but which, in the main, amounted 
only to a great penetration, whereof he made very 
bad uſe. The King ſhewed a concern for his 
death (2): and yet, ſince he had ordered him to be 
arreſted for high-treaſon, very probably, his ruin 
was determined. Henry was of a diſpoſition to 
accompliſh whatever he undertook (3): this will 
plainly appear hereafter, in his extraordinary ſeve- 
rity to perſons who, certainly, were much leſs cri- 
minal than this favorite. | 

As the divorce buſineſs (4), and its conſequences, 


ha hs Henry during the reſidue of his life, it 
will, 


vill, to the concluſion of this reign, be the main 
topic of my diſcourſe: but as, by the alterations 
this Prince introduced into his realm, his affairs 
led him to concern himſelf with the troubles of 
Germany, it is, for better comprehending the ſe- 
quel, requiſite we juſt touch on the tranſactions of 
thoſe quarters. | 


The Emperor's aim in convoking the diet of 


Augſburg, was rather to inflame than appeaſe the | 


commotions concerning religion. Since he made 
peace with France, and Italy was as it were ſub- 


ject to his yoke, he was forming vaſt projects. He 
beheld himſelf maſter of Spain, Italy, and the | 


their adverſaries. 
tain, that the religion proſeſſed before Luther's ap- 


King of Bohemia, and had newly been elected King 
of Hungary. With theſe advantages, he hoped to 
be able to ſubdue the reſt of Europe. It was ne— 


ceſſary to begin with Germany, where he had great - 


power, as Emperor and archduke of Auſtria, be- 
cauſe if he once became abſolute in the Empire, 
and could diſpoſe of the forces of the German 
Princes, he imagined France and England would 
not be able to reſiſt him. The troubles cauſed by 
religion in Germany, ſcemed to him a very ſpecious 
pretenſe to arm againſt the Proteſtants, jurIging 
that, after ruining them by the help of the Catho- 
lics, theſe laſt would, in their turn, be eaſily ſub- 
dued. I cannot be accuſed here of aſcribing to this 
Monarch deſigns he never really had, ſince it is 
notorious that himſelf and ſucceſſors purſued gra- 
dually, and 1 may ſay openly, the execution of 
that very project. The wars which, for upwards 
of a century, afflicted Europe, were ſolely excited 
by the boundleſs ambition of thoſe of the Auitrian 
tamily, whom the other Potcntates were concerned 
to oppoſe. 

Since Luther's preaching in Germany, the refor- 


mation had made ſuch progreſs, that ſeveral Princes 


of the Empire, and many Hanſe Towns, had openly 
imbraced it. As they were accuſed of introducing 
abundance of innovations in religion, in anſwer to 
that charge, they proteſted, their intent was no 
other than adherence to Evangelic doctrines and the 
primitive church's tenets ; and therefore, they 
demanded that a free council might be held in ſome 
city of Germany, where the religious differences 
might be calmly examined by God's word; but 


| Netherlands his brother Ferdinand was actually FH r x wy 


VIII. 
An? 
ener mind 


Progreſs of 
the reforma- 
ton, 


Sleidan. 


this was a method which could not be allowed by 


They ſuppoſed, as a thing cer- 


pearance was the true religion, and, being without 
the leaſt ſpot or wrinkle, had no need of reforma- 
tion. According to that principle, they thought 


the point was not to examine it at all, but to com- 


pel the recuſants or heretics to conform. This was 


the conſtant maxim long ſince followed by the 
 Romiſh clergy, and which induced them to ule fag- 
got and ſword to extirpate thoſe they were pleated to 


term heretics : but in the ſituation of Germany, at 


practiſe that maxim. It was not private perſons 


only who declared againſt the Roman church, but 
cities, whole nations, and Sovereigns: 1o the 
| zealots for the ancient creed were not in condition to 
compel them by violence; and therefore choſe to 


feed them with expectation of the required irce 


council, 'till the affairs of Europe were ſo dilpolcd 


that it might be hoped to reduce them by way of 
authority. On that ſubject ſeveral diets were held 
in Germany, whereat, contrary to the Roman court's 


deſire, the Emperor and Catholic Princes had been 


obliged to conceal their ſentiments, and conſeiit ro a 
toleration, which however left them at liberty to 


— 


(1) In his way, he ſtayed a fortnight at the earl of Shrewſbury's at Sheffield park, where he was taken ill one day at dinner. 


Cavendiſh ſays, ſpeaking of tlie effects of his diſtemper, it was apparent he had poiſoned himſelf. By the mediation of that earl, 
fir William Kingſton conſtable of the tower (the perſon to whom he ſpake his laſt words) was ſent by the King to convey him to 
London. With much ado, being ſcarcely able to fit his horſe, he got to Leiceſter abbey, where upon their coming out to receive 
him, he ſaid, Father abbot, Jam come to lay my bones among you. He was buried in the abbeycchapel, of which even the 
ruins are not at preſent to be diſcovered. He died the 28th of November, according to Burnet ; and according to Fiddes the 29th, 
of a dyſentry, p. 529. He had begun a monument for himſelf with his own image, which one Benedetto a itatuary of Florence 
took in hand 1524, and continued till 1529, receiving for ſo much as was already done four thouſand two hundred and fifty 


ducats. The deſign thereof was fo glorious, that it exceeded far that of Henry VII. But upon his death the King ſeized what 


was finiſhed and called it his. Thus the cardinal's tomb had the ſame fate with his college. He is ſaid to behave mighty well 
during the time he was in the north, after his diſgrace, and to become very popular. As no man, ſays Polydore, did ever riſe 


the time I am ſpeaking of, it was not caly to 


with fewer virtues, ſo, ſays lord Herbert, few who ever fell from ſo high a place had leſſer crimes objected againſt him. He is 


ſaid, according to one of the articles of his impeachment, to leave two natural ſons behind him, whereof one named Winter, was 
loaded with church preferments. Herbert, Burnet, Stow, Fiddes, &c. 


(2) He faid, he would have given twenty thouſand pounds he had but lived. Herbert, p. 148. 


(3) Biſhop Burnet, Vol. I. p. . juſtly obſerves, that King Henry loved to raiſe mean perſons, and on the leaſt diſ'aſte to throw 


them down, and facrifice them to public diſcontents. 
(4) Stiled, The King's weighty affair, Ibid. 
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Hr v R v act another time according to their real prin- | the deputies who brought him this proteſtation, and Hens v 
VIII. ciples. thereby obliged the Proteſtants to unite for their VIII. F 
An' 1530. Art Luther's firſt appearance, the religious Giſ- | common detente, that Monarch's words giving them An? 1530. 
pautes turned only on the exceſſive abuſes of the Pa- | to underſtand that he had no very good intention . . Mm * 


al power, and a few other points : then the doctor 
— on his ſide almoſt all the lay- Princes of Ger- 
many, and many Hanſe towns, each of which Was 
a republic. From that time, he made new diſco- 
veries, and publiſhed them to the world ; but he 
had not on all the articles the ſame number of fol- 
lowers, as on that of the Pontifical authority; be- 
ſide, the Emperor and zealous Catholics did, with 
all their might, oppoſe the reformation. Care was 
taken to intimidate ſuch as inclined that way, or to 
continue them in the old religion by promiſes, poſts, 
and other advantages, which not a little contributed 
to confirm them in their firſt ſentiments : ſo, tor 
ſome years, the reformers uſed all poſſible indeavors 
to gain proſelytes; and the Romiſh clergy were as 
diligent to hinder their progreſs. Mean time, while 
they ſtrove only in this manner, the reformation 
daily took root; which obliged the adverſaries to 
ſeek other means to prevent its growth, thoſe hi- 
therto uſed not proving very effectual. 

In 1524 Charles V, coming to the diet of Worms, 
ſent for Luther, and after a hearing, baniſhed him 
the Empire, with all his adherents, by a formal de- 
cree in the name of the diet; but ſome pretend, the 
diet was not concerned in the decree: however, the 


Emperor perſiſted to maintain it; but it ſeems the 


Germans conſidered it not as obligatory. Next 
year, the diet held at Nuremberg, produced againſt 
the court of Rome a hundred grievances, of which 
they demanded the redreſs by means of a tree 
council. | 

Another diet, convened at the ſame place, paſſed 
a decree, whereby it was reſolved to demand a free 
council in Germany: but, on their diſſolution, the 
Catholics aſſembled by themſelves at Ratiſbon, and 
ordered the decree of Worms to be put in execu- 
tion. 

In another diet at Spires in 1526, Charles declar- 
ed, that his meaning was not that any reſolution 
ſhould be taken concerning the affairs of religion, 
but only concerning the method of executing the de- 
cree of Worms, till there ſhould be a general 
council : but as this council was yet very remote, the 
diet decreed, that his Imperial Majeſty ſhould be 
requeſted to procure a general council in Germany 
within a year, and in the interim all perſons ſhould, 
in point of religion, ſo deport themſelves as to be 
able to render account of their conduct to God and 
Cæſar. 

During theſe tranſactions, the war which the 
Turks bad carried into Hungary, ſuſpended, for 
lome time, the execution of Charles V's projects 
againſt thoſe who had imbraced the new religion, 
becaule he wanted the aſſiſtance of all the German 


Princes, as well Proteſtants as Catholics : beſide, 


the war he then had with Francis ſuffered him not 
to think much on the affairs of Germany. But in 
1529, being on the point of making peace with 
France, he thought he might talk ina higher ſtrain, 
He called a diet at Spires, where 1t was ordered, 
that ſuch as had thitherto obeyed the decree of 
Worms, ſhould continue to obſerve it, and the reſt 
who had not ſubmited, ſhould make no innovations 


in religion, nor hinder their ſubjects from going to 


maſs. Againſt this decree the electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſle, and the 
Princes of Lunenburg, made a ſolemn proteſtation, 
whence all their party were ſtiled Proteſtants. 
Charles, then in Italy, gave a rough reception to 


towards them. In the diet which was to meet at 
Augſburg in April 1530, but did not however aſ- 
ſemble *rill June, he was reſolved to lay the foun- 
dation of his projected war againſt the Proteſtants. 
At opening the diet, the Emperor's chancellor 
made a long ſpeech, complaining, in his maſter's 
name, of thoſe who had hitherto attempted to alter 
the ancient faith, and cardinal Campejo exhorted the 
Germans to extirpate the errors which had been in- 
troduced into Germany. The Proteſtants then re- 
quired liberty to make declaration of their creed in 
the diet: but this was refuſed them; and the Ca- 
tholics would have them take as a favor the per- 
miſſion granted to deliver their confeſſion of faith 
in writing. The landgrave of Heſſe, ſeeing fo great 
partiality in the diet, withdrew without taking 
leave; whereupon the Emperor commanded the 
gates of Augſburg to be ſhut, ſhewing, he intend- 
ed to uſe violence towards thoſe who remained in 
the City but, on the elector of Saxony's remon- 
ſtrances, he ordered them to be opened. In fhort, 
after many debates (1), he cauſed to be publiſhed in 
the dict's name, a decree intirely againſt the Pros 
teſtants, and which, on the hopes he gave them of 
a general council, obliged them to deſtroy whatever 
had been thitherto done in matters of reſigion. 
The diet ending in this manner, Charles injoined 
the archbiſhop of Mentz to aſſemble the elc&tors, 
and proceed to chuſe a King of the Romans, intend- 
ing to get his brother Ferdinand elected. The Pro- 
teſtants ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this meeting, affirming 
there was no occaſion to elect a King of the Ro- 
mans, and demonſtrating the inconveniencies which 
would ariſe from his delign to render the Imperial 
crown as it were hereditary in the Auſtrian family. 
At length finding that, notwithſtanding their re- 
monſtrances, they would proceed to this election, 
the Proteſtants met at Smalcald the twenty ſecond 


of December 1530, and concluded a defenſive 


league againſt all who ſhould attack them on account 
of religion: then they made a formal proteſtation 
againſt the intended election of a King of the Ro- 
mans without their conſent. In this ſituation were 
the affairs of religion in Germany about the cloſe of 
1530. | 

After Charles had quited Italy, the Pop®'s nun- 
cio continually preſſed him to pronounce judgment 
on the duke of Ferrara's buſineſs. Clement could 
not imagine but the judgment would be in his favor, 
conſidering the Emperor's ingagements with him b 
the treaty of Barcelona: but whether Charles had 
more fully examined the matter, or for ſome other 
reaſon, he gave ſentence, that Modena and Reggio 
appertained rightfully to the duke of Ferrara; but, 
to fatisty his Holineſs, he ſhould pay one hundred 
thouſand ducats, for which Clement ſhould be 
obliged to give him the inveſtiture of Ferrara, as 
granted to his predeceſſors ; and to commence put- 
ing this ſentence in execution, he delivered Modena 


to the duke. The Pope, extremely diſpleaſed with 


a judgment fo different from what he expected, re- 
tuſed to ſuhmit to it, and, in hopes of ſeizing Fer- 
rara, would not receive the hundred thouſand 
ducats offered him by the duke. 

Clement VII being thus inſenſed againſt the Em- 
peror, had great inclination to be reconciled with 
the Kings of France and England, imagining he 
ſhould be received with open arms. Indeed, Fran- 
cis had unwillingly agreed to the treaty of Cam- 


(1) In one of which, on the Proteſtants affirming theirs was the ancient religion, the Em 
which the Spaniſh writers {ay he did with that eagernels that he drew his dagger. 


Herbert, p. 1 50. 
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He offers to 


1 : 2 ; marry his ſon 


the duke of 


Orleans with 


Catherine di 


Mledicis. 


Henry dares 


not truſt the 
Pope. 
He deems 


himſelf no 
longer obliged 
to rely on 


E hin, 


bray, and ſolely becauſe there was no other means 
to obtain the liberty of his ſons : but ſince he had 
recovered them, he had been meditating how to 
retrieve what he had loſt by that treaty. To this 
end, he privately labored to ſow jealouſies among 
the Princes, by making them apprehenſive of the 
Emperor's ambition, and promiſing them aſſiſtance, 
As ſoon as he was informed of the Pontif's diſcon- 
tent, he thought nothing ſhould be neglected to 
gain him to his intereſt at ſo favorable a juncture : 
wherefore he propoſed a marriage between Cathe- 
rine di Medicis, daughter of the late duke Lorenzo, 
and the duke of Orleans his ſecond ſon 3 an honor 
to which the family of the Medici durſt never aſpire, 
had not Francis himſelf made the offer. On the 
other hand Henry, ſenſible that the union between 


Clement and Charles ſolely occaſioned what obſta- 


cles occurred in the divorce affair, queſtioned not 
he ſhould eaſily effect his deſigns, could he but fer 
them at variance : but two things prevented his ap- 
plying himſelf to that means. The firſt was, he 
could not truſt Clement. The ſecond, that he be- 
gan to find his ſubjects much more inclined to ſhake 
off the Papal yoke than he had imagined, and 
therefore did not think himſelf under any neceſſity 
of building much on his Sanctity. If he had at 
firſt humbly addreſſed the Pontif, it was partly be- 
cauſe he ſtood in awe of the e er 


in favor of Chriſt's vicar : but when he found this 
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prejudice was not ſo ſtrong as he had believed, he 
never troubled himſelf about the Pope's oppoſition. 
His kingdom being ſafe from invaſions by land, he 
had nothing to fear from any Prince in Europe, pro- 
vided his ſubjects were not terrified with the Vati- 
can thunders : but the Engliſh were not in this re- 
ſpect the ſame as formerly. Wickliff had begun 
to inlighten them; the conduct of the late Pontifs 
had increaſed their light; and Luther's books and 


followers had quite opened their eyes. Since the 


ſpreading of the new doctrine in England, the Pon- 
tifical authority was ſo diſcredited, that the genera- 
lity of the Engliſh wiſhed for a favorable opportu- 
nity to throw off a yoke under which they had ſo 
long groaned. This made the King reſolve to 
have his cauſe tried by the parliament and convo- 
cation. 

The parliament meeting the ſixth of January, 
the chancellor opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, de- 
claring, that the King earneſtly wiſhed to annul his 
marriage, not from diſhoneſt motives, as ſome la- 
bored to make his people believe, but for the peace 
of his conſcience, and the welfare of his realm, be- 
ing unwilling to leave the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in danger of being diſputed. Then he cauſed a 
great number of books and treatiſes, written on 
that ſubject, with abſtracts of ſeveral authors both 
ancient and modern, to be brought, with the deter- 
minations of the univerſities of France, Italy, and 
England, which were all left upon the table to be 
examined at leiſure. The King's deſign was alſo 
brought before the convocation, who declared, 
they were ſatisfied the King's marriage was con- 
trary to the law of God. Henry required no more 
at this time : he had another important affair to de- 
bate with the clergy, which was to be decided be- 
fore this was farther examined. In all appearance, 
the convocation being informed of Henry's intent, 
the more readily gave their opinion for him, as they 
perfectly knew how much they ſhould want his fa- 
vor in the buſineſs in hand, which was of the ut- 
moſt conſequence. - 

Cardinal Wolſey had been accuſed by the attor- 
ney general, of exerciſing in England his legatine 


authority without the King's ſpecial licenſe, and of 
dilpoling as legate of ſeveral benefices, contrary to 
the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Præmunire. Hence 
it naturally followed, that thoſe who had owned his 


authority, and appeared in his courts, were equally 


liable to be indicted. By this means, all the eccle- 
ſiaſtics were in a like caſe, ſince there was ſcarce 
one who had not occaſion to apply to him during 
the courſe of his legateſhip : ſo, after Henry had 
procured of the convocation a concurrence with his 
proceedings concerning the divorce, he ordered an 
indictment to be brought into the King's-bench 
againſt all the clergy, for violating the national 
laws (1). He had in this a double view; the firſt 
to draw from the eccleſiaſtics a good ſum ; the ſe- 
cond, to humble that powerful body, and fo lefſen 
their great credit with the people, who before had 
always ſeen them ſupported by royal authority. 
He knew it was from the clergy he ſhould mcer 
with the greateſt oppoſition in the divorce affair : 
for that reaſon, he was very glad to put it out of 
their power to hurt him, by keeping them as it 
were 1n dependence, and by ſowing a kind of divi- 
ſion between the clergy and people, by the ſatis- 
faction theſe laſt would probably expreſs at the diſ- 
grace of the eccleſiaſtics, who had ever treated them 
with exceffive haughtineſs. He thereby put the 
clergy under a neceſſity of recurring to the royal 
protection, and conſequently of ſhewing leſs zeal 
tor the Roman court's intereſt. This ſucceeded ac- 
cording to his expeCtation. 
plead, that the King himſelf had connived at Wol- 
ley's proceedings. What had not been ſerviceable 
to his eminence, was not capable of excuſing thoſe 
who had owned his authority: ſo the court pro- 
ceeded to a ſentence, that all clerks were out of the 
King's protection, and liable to the pains in the 


ſtatute of Præmunire. The people were extremely 
pleaſed, and particularly the favorers of the new 


religion, to ſee the clergy thus humbled. On the 
other hand, the eccleſiaſtics comprehended that, as 
the laity ſtood affected, offering to reſiſt the King 
would be to no purpoſe. They could not look for 
any farther aſſiſtance from Rome : ſince the Pope 
had quarreled with King Henry, his Sanctity had 
loft all credit in England ; and as that Prince de- 
clared that he would no longer regard him, che 
thunders of the Vatican were there heard with con- 
tempt. The clergy, in this their bad ſituation, re- 
ſolved to purchaſe the King's favor at any rate, find- 
ing they could no longer depend on the people, 
who were extremely changed from what they were 
tormerly : wherefore the convocation of Canterbury 
having debated on the affair, reſolved (2), to offer 
the King a hundred thouſand pounds for a pardon. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, ſome of their members 
were ordered to draw an act for that purpoſe. Very 
probably, thoſe charged with this commiſſion held 
good intelligence with the court, and willingly 
laid hold on this opportunity of inveſting Henry 
with a prerogative which had not ever been injoyed 
by any of his predeceſſors. Lord Herbert and 
doctor Burnet ſay, the convocation determined on 
preſenting a petition to the King, to intreat his ac- 
ceptance of a hundred thouſand pounds: but as this 
inſtrument is extant in Rymer's collection of public 
acts, it may now be ſpoken of with greater exact- 
neſs. It was not a petition but a public act of the 
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clergy, in form of letters patent, whereby they | 


gave that ſum to the King. It was ſaid in the in- 
ſtrument, that it was, firſt, in conſideration of his 
oreat merit : ſecondly, in teſtimony of the clergy's 
gratitude for the great benefits he had procured the 


(1) The ſtatutes againſt Proviſions and Proviſors. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 106. 


Vol., II. 


(2) To be levied in five years. Rym. Ford. Vol, XIV. p. 41 
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Catholic church as well by his pen as his ſword : 
thirdly, for his zeal againſt the Lutherans, who 
were laboring to deſtroy the church of England, 
ce of which the clergy acknowledged the King ſole 
&« Protector, and ſupreme Head: laſtly, in hopes 
he would be pleaſed to grant the clergy, and all 
their members, a pardon for whatever otienſes they 
might have commited againſt the ſtatutes of Pro- 
viſors and Premunire. : 
When this inſtrument was read in the convoca- 
tion, many diſliked that the clergy ſhould be made 
to ſay, that they acknowledged the King for Pro- 
ce teor and ſupreme Head of rhe Church of Eng- 
« land. Some imagined, it was inſerted thro? in- 
advertency and exceſſive flattery, whereof thoſe 
who drew up this inſtrument bad not conſidered 
the conſequence. Others ſaid, it was intended to 
ſurpriſe the convocation, by inſerting theſe words 
in the body of an inſtrument which was only to 
grant the King a ſum of money. They acded, 
that thoſe very words, which ſeemed to be pur in 
without deſign and by mere accident, were yet very 
conſequential z and, as the convocation had not 
taken any reſolution on that point, they were for 
having them eraſed. But on the other hand, thoſe 
who were in the ſecret, pretended the words could 
not be put out by a formal reſolve, without diſ- 
pleaſing the King, and giving him occaſion to re- 
fuſe the offered compenſation. This cauſed ſuch 
debates, that they were obliged to poſtpone the de- 
ciſion of this matter to the next day. It was not 
without reaſon that ſeveral dreaded the conſequence 
which might very naturally be drawn from theſe 
words, ſince it was evident, the clergy were there- 
by ingaged to acknowledge the Pope no longer 
head of the church of England, which could not 
have two ſupreme heads at once. This was in ef- 
fect the King's intention, as well as theirs who had 
penned the inſtrument, as evidently appeared on the 
morrow. Thomas Cromwell, with others of the 
King's council, repairing to the convocation, there 
gave very intelligible intimations; „That the point 
« in debate yeſterday was very agreeable to the 
„ King, and he could not but conſider the oppo- 
* ſers as very diſaffected perſons.” After ſuch a 
declaration, not one durſt directly oppoſe it, eſpe- 
cially as the archbiſnop and ſeveral other prelates 


openly maintained, that the King was actually and 


really ſupreme head of the church of England. 
So the id paſſed as it was drawn; only ſome mov- 
ed to add this reſtriction, “ as far as 1s conſiſtent 
«« with the law of Chriſt.” But it was not Henry's 
meaning to leave a . door for thoſe to eſcape who, 
ſhould hereafter diſpute his ſupremacy (1 The 
inſtrument being ſealed the twenty - ſecond of March, 
was preſented to the King, who very graciouſly ac- 
cepted both the clergy's preſent, and his new title, 
of which he afterwards made great uſe. The con-' 
vocation of the province of York reſolved likewiſe: 
to give the King eighteen thouſand eight hundred 
and forty pounds: but as they omited in the grant 


freely 


thods uſed to obtain it. This acknowledgment 


| cluded (3) 


favors, and not ſuffer them to be 
him. 


their ſubmiſſion, he granted to his temporal ſubjects 
a pardon like that to his ſpiritual. 
ever, that the colleges and monaſteries were except- 
ed, who not being included in the pardons, were Stow. 
forced to compound with the King, as may be ſeen 
in Rymer. 1 
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ſent would not be accepted, if they ſpoke not like HENRY 
the convocation of Canterbury; ſo the clergy . 

York province were forced to inſert the fartre ac- An* 1531. 
knowledgment in their inſtrument. In this manner 
King Henry procured, or rather extorted from 'the : orgy of 
clergy, the title of Supreme Head of the Church „ince e 

« of England.” Certain it is that, tho' ſome forced to fol- 
gave it him, yet the major part were not low the ex- 


of that opinion (2) ; which is evident from the me- ample of 
f | thote of Can- 


- terbury. 
was procured in the manner we have ſeen, by War- J 


ham archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, 


and ſome others, who were really of opinion that 
England might do extremely well without the Pope. 
Thoſe who flattered themſelves at firſt, that the 
words were inſerted . without deſign in the inſtru- 
ment brought into the convocation of Canterbury, 
might have ſeen their error, had they given good 
attention to another article in the ſame inſtrument, 


and which was alſo inſerted in that of the province 


of York, namely, that the clergy did promiſe for 


the future neither to make nor execute any conſtitu- 


tion without the King's licenſe ; which was, in 


other words, acknowledging the King for ſupreme 
head of the church of England. We ſhall ſee h-re- 


after what uſe Henry made of this new title. 


Pardon grant- 
ed to the 
clergy. 


The King being ſatisfied with the clergy, grant- 
ed them a pardon in ample form : but when the 
pardon was brought into the houſe of commons, 
they refuſed to paſs it, except the laity, who might 
have been Suite of the ſame offenſes, were alſo in- 

enry offended at their oppoſition, 
ſent them word, he would be maſter of his own 
6 1 be forced from The King of. 
The King's reſolution terrified the commons, fended at it. 
who to avoid his indignation, paſſed the pardon as The pardon 
it was, throwing themſelves on his mercy as to Faſſes. 
what concerned the laity : whereupon, pleaſed with The laity 
pardoned. 
See ſtatut. 


Herbert. 
Burnet. 


Thecommons 
want the laity 
to be included 
1 it. 


It ſeems how- 


Monaſteries 
compound 
with the 


So far were the people from moving in this affair, King. 


as would infallibly have been the caſe had they 
been under the ſame prepoſſeſſion as were their an- 
ceſtors in the reigns of Henry II, and King John, The people 

that, on the contrary, ſatis faction was viſibly paint- rejoice at the 
ed on every countenance, being highly delighted to Clergy's dil- 

ſee the eccleſiaſtics humbled. Thus that body, ſo See. 


formidable heretotore, inſtead of daring to reſiſt 
the King, were conſtrained to fly to his protection, 


becauſe they ſaw plainly, the people ſhewed no con- 

cern at their diſgrace, and they had no remedy elſe- 

wes . fp 8 

Pope Clement, underſtanding what had paſſed in Ae 
England, was terribly imbaraſſed, He 4, Henry Allende his 
pur ſuing ſuch. meaſures as would probably be at- ſentiments. 
tended with ill conſequences ; nevertheleſs he durſt Herbert. 
not venture to proceed magiſterially in the affair, Burnet. 


to acknowledge the King ſupreme head of the for fear of ingaging in a quarrel which he foreſaw 


church of England, they were told, that their pre- 


* Sf. P41 — 
— 


would not turn to his advantage. Beſide his not 


_ 


(1) Tho archbiſhop Parker and our author ſay, the act paſſed without the reſtriction, yet it appears in ſeveral paſlages in 
Itenry's letter to biſhop Tunſtal, who in the convocation at York had proteſted againſt it, that the words . quantum per Chriſti 


and priors, and the major 
Herbert, p. 1868. | 


legem licet”” were inſerted, and the act ſo paſſed, by nine biſhops, the biſhop of Rocheſter being one, and fitty-two abbots 
part of the lower-houſe of convocation, and particularly Stephen Gardiner. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 112. 


(2) When archbiſhop Warham, on ſome not ſpeaking for or againſt it, aid, a That ſilence was to be taken for conſent ; ” 


they cried out, . We are all filent then.” Herbert, p. 851. 
(3) They: 
be made ute o 
(J) Durin 
f 


with which 


pprehoncey, that, either they might be brought into trouble, or at leaſt their having tranſgreſſed the ſtatutes might 
to draw from them a ſuvſidy. Eurnet, Vol. I. p. 113. | | 

this ſeſſion of parliament, one Richard Rouſe a cook, poiſoned ſome ſoop in the biſhop of Rocheſter's kitchen, 
venteen perſons were mortally infected; one of the gentlemen died of it, and ſome poor people who were charitably 


fed with the remainder, were alſo infected, one woman dying. Rouſe was apprehended, attainted and ſentenced to be boiled to 
death, which, for the future, was to be the puniſhment of poiſoning ; but was repealed 1 Edw. VI. and 1 Mariz I. The ſen- 
tence was executed in Smithfield ſoon after. Burnet. Stow, p. 560. Hall, fol. 199. | 


being 
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HENRY 
VIII. 
A' 1531. 
— n—mmnd 


Henry tries in 


divorce. 


Burnet. 
Strype's Mem. 
Hall. 
Hollingſh. 


"2 Holliogth. 


Three perſons 
burned for 
religion. 
Herbert. 

Fox. 


Day > 


Affairs of 
Germany. 
Sleidan. 
Herbert. 


vain to bring parliament. ' rn 
the Queen to ciſions to be printed, with the opinions of the learn- 
confent to the ꝗ concerning his marriage, that againſt the next 


being very well pleaſed with the Emperor, he ſaw 
him on the point of being fully imployed by the 
Turks and German Proteſtants, at a juncture when 
France and England were in ſtrict union: ſo, per- 
ceiving no aſſiſtance ſpeedy enough, in caſe he 
ſhould attempt to exert his authority, he choſe to 
be ſilent, in expectation of a PRE ſeaſon to act, 
or at leaſt to be reconciled with Henry. 

This affair being ended, Henry prorogued the 
Then, he ordered the univerſities de- 


ſeſſion every one might be informed of the ſtate of 
the caſe and of his motives to proſecute the divorce. 
Mean while, as in 1 his Queen, his intent 
was to marry Ann Boleyn, he paſſionately wiſhed, 
Catherine would be perſuaded to conſent to the 
divorce, in order to avoid the inconveniencies which 
might ariſe from her obſtinacy. To that purpoſe, 
he ſent ſome biſhops and lay lords, earneſtly to preſs 
her, either to conſent to the divorce, or refer the 
deciſion of the affair to four prelates and four ſecu- 
lars: but as ſhe could not be prevailed on to deſiſt 
from her appeal to the Pope (1), he gave her to 
underſtand, that ſhe ſhould retire and take up her 
abode at ſome one of his manſions, which ſhe 
pleaſed to chuſe, naming diverſe 3 and, July four- 
teen, 1531, took his leave of her, intending never 
to ſee her more (2). | | 5 
What had lately paſſed in the parliament and 
convocation, incouraged the well-wiſhers to a re- 
formation in the church, to which they already ſaw 
ſome preparatives. For this reaſon, religious diſ- 
putes became more frequent and public than for- 
merly: but the King, perceiving what inferences 
would be drawn from his firſt proceedings, was 
pleaſed to ſhew that, in throwing off the Papal 
yoke, he deſigned not to ſtrike at the fundamental 
truths of religion. So, to diſabuſe thoſe who had 
any ſuch thought, he commanded the laws againſt 
heretics to be rigorouſly executed. This phys wee 
the death of three Proteſtants, namely, Bilney, 


Bayfield, and Baynam, of whom the two firſt were 


burned this year, and 
April (3). 2 | 

While this paſſed in England, the affairs of 
Germany were more imbroiled. In the begining 
of the year, Ferdinand of Auſtria King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, was elected King of the Romans, 
notwithſtanding the proteſtation of the confederates 
of Smalcald, and a few days after crowned at Aix 
la Chapelle. This was in DI ore of a league 


the other in the inſuing 


concluded between the Catholic Princes of Germany 


in the foregoing November : but this league was 
offenſive, whereas that of Smalcald was only de- 
fenſive. Never had the Proteſtants any deſign to 
force the conſciences of ſuch as differed from them 


in opinion: but the intent of the Catholic league 


was to compel the Proteſtants to return to the 
church they had forſaken. Theſe laſt proteſted 
againſt Ferdinand's election as unneceſſary, and 
contrary to the uſual form: but their proteſtation 
had no effect. : 


The remnant of this year was imployed in ſundry 


negociations, wherein Charles ſeemed to have no 


other aim than to adjuſt the religions differences, 
tho? in effect his deſign was only to amuſe the Pro- 
teſtants, and hinder them from taking meaſures for 
their defſenſe, when they ſhould be attacked, As 
they were not ignorant of his artifices, they wrote 


cn that ſubject to the Kingz of France and Eng- 
land, who returned them favorable anſwers, with a 
promiſe of aſſiſtance in caſe any attempts were made 
to oppreſs tkem : not that theſe two monarchs de- 
ſired to countenance the reformation, but it was 
their intereſt to protect the German Proteſtants; 
becauſe their deſtruction could not but exccedingly 


HE NR 
VIII. 
2 


increaſe the Emperor's power. Indeed, this was 


one of the chief means whereby that Prince intend- 
ed to execute his vaſt deſigns. ts Fre 
While the Emperor was forming projects to be- 
come maſter of Germany, under color of ſupport- 
ing the intereſts of religion and the Empire, Francis 
left no ſtone unturned, in order to create him trou- 
bles capable of producing ſome change which he 


* 


AN? 1532, 
Francis indea- 
vors to excite 
commotions 


to perplex 
Charles. 


might improve. His vexation at having been con- Guicciard. 
ſtrained to ſign the Cambray treaty, ſet him moſt Mezerai. 


earneſtly on ſeeking means to repair his loſſes, and 
eſpecially to recover Genoua and Milan. To this 
end, he careſſed or menaced his Holineſs according 
as he ſaw it proper to uſe one or other of theſe 
methods, and put the Proteſtants of Germany in 
hopes of a powerful aſſiſtance, in caſe they were 
attacked by the Emperor (4). But chiefly he labor- 
ed to ſecure the King of England, becauſe he could 
be moſt ſerviceable to him. He confirmed him, 
as much as poſſible, in his reſolution to puſh the 
divorce buſineſs, in order to keep him always at 
variance with the Emperor and Pontif. Sometimes 
he intimated to him, that if the juſtice due to him 
was obſtinately refuſed, he would join in a league 
with him, to withdraw their dominions ' from the 
tyrannical domination of the Roman court. 'Then, 
wake he would agree with Charles, he adviſed 
him ſpeedily to marry Ann Boleyn well Knowing 
it would be a certain means to widen their breach: 
nay, he ſent a letter to Clement, wherein he ap- 
peared no leſs concerned than Henry himſelf in the 
affair of the divorce. Among other things he told 


Herbert: 


him, that if, thro* complaiſance or fear, he con- 


tinued to be governed by the Emperor, he muſt 
not think it ſtrange, that the King of England 
ſhould indeavor to procure by extraordinary means 


the juſt ſatisfaction he had ſo long expected in vain ; 
adding, that his intereſts were fo ſtri 


Jy united with 
Henry's, that he was indiſpenſibly * aſſiſt, 
with his utmoſt power, a Prince of 

gloried to be the perpetual ally. F ny; it prayed 
him to conſider, whether it was 

thoſe who could not be compeled to 


whom he 


F< ent to give 
bey, the oppor- 


tunity and will to withdraw their obedience. But 


Clement, ſeeing only the Emperor's forces in Italy, 
took care not to follow ſuch dangerous counſels. 


The two Kings at length finding it was impoſſi- 
ble to gain the Pope, reſolved on an interview, to 
contrive means to break Charles's meaſures: but 
they thought proper firſt to ſpread a report, they 
deſigned to make a new league, in order to intimi- 
date Clement, and hinder him from again cloſing 
with the Emperor, from whom he was ſomewhat 
alienated by the buſineſs of Ferrara, Accordingly, 
they concluded a league at London, ſigned the 
twenty-third of June: but it is manifeſt this treaty 
was made only with the above-hinted view, ſince 
it contained only two articles which could have rea- 
ſonably alarmed the Pope or the Emperor, had they 


been known to them. The firſt was, that in caſe 


Charles ſeized the Engliſh merchants effects in the 
Netherlands, the King of France would do the like 
with reſpe& to the Emperor's ſubjects, the Germans 


—— — 


(1) Her anſwer to the lords was, That ſhe prayed God to ſend the King a quiet conſcience; but that ſhe was his lawful wife, 
and would abide by it, till the court of Rome declared the contrary. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 114. Fall, fol. 200. | 


(2) He parted with her at Windſor. 


ſtayed longer. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 114. 


(3) A bachelor of both laws; a monk of Bury; and a lawyer. 


(4) And likewiſe egged on the Turks to invade the German dominions. 


Herbert, p. 1 54. HPO 
| excepted : 


Francis and 
Henry try to 
frighten the 
Emperor and 
ope 3 
Burnet. 


and in order 
thereto con- 
clude two 
treaties. 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 

P- 435 
une 23. 


Herbert. 


She removed firſt to Moor, then to Eaſthamſtead, and at laſt to Ampthill, where ſhe 


\ 
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Hz NR excepted: nay, this article was guarded by ſo 
VIII. many reſtrictions on Francis's part, that it plainly 
Ax' 1532. appeared to be merely N to make a treaty. 
yy the ſecond, if King Henry was attacked by the 
| Emperor, Francis was to aid him with five hundred 
lances, and if the King of France was invaded, 
enry was to aſſiſt him with a body of foot, not 
Various re- exceeding five thouſand (1). As the public was not 
ports concern- acquainted with the | 047 Ui of this treaty, ſe- 
ing the treaty. veral reports were ſpread. Some faid, the two 
Kings had agreed to join in the league of Smalcald, 
or at leaſt to ſend a powerful aid to the German 
Proteſtants. Others Fncied that, as the Turks 
threatened Auſtria, and the Emperor would be un- 
avoidably obliged to lead his forces into that coun- 
try, Francis would invade at the ſame time the 
duchy of Milan, and Henry carry war into the 
Netherlands. Theſe reports, tho? uncertain, made 
the Emperor very uneaſy, becauſe they were 
grounded on conjectures not improbable. 
Henry's in-. The interview of the two Kings, between Calais 
terview with and Boulogne, was not *till October. They had in 
Francis. view chiefly two particulars. The firſt, to divert 
— the blame tlirown on them by the Emperor, in 
Hollingſ: ſpreading over all Europe, that while Chriſtendom 
Herbert. was going to be invaded by the Infidels, they re- 
mained idle ſpectators of the danger, without offer- 
ing the leaſt aſſiſtance to thoſe who were preparing 
for her defenſe. Their other view was, to 1 
the Italians and Germans in expectation of a fre 
war, leſt they ſhould become too compliant to the 
Emperor's will. To effect their deſign, they mutu- 
ally gave each other letters patent, whereby they 
ingaged jointly to raiſe an army _ thouſand 
ſtrong, to ſtop the progreſs of the Turks, and to 
lead the ſame either into Germany or Italy, as there 
ſhould be occaſion : but this pretended agreement 
was never put into the form of a treaty. Du Tillet 
ſpeaks of it in his inventory of the treaties between 
France and England, by the name of Letters of 
Agreement“: but there is not any ſuch matter in 
Rymer : wherefore it is not probable, theſe two 
Monarchs deſired to execute this 1 project, 
the ſole aim whereof was to juſtify them to the 
world, and inſpire the Emperor and Pope with 
terror: doubtleſs that was the reaſon of their 
affecting to make it public. 
Francis's de. During the interview, Henry complained much 
ſigns. of the Pope, and Francis even improved upon him, 
| in a long enumeration of the complaints he had re- 
ceived from the Gallican church, on account of the 
Roman court's exactions: but this was only to 
amuſe Henry, ſince he was at that very time in 
ſecret negociation with the Pope, concerning the 
duke of Orleans his ſecond ſon's marriage with 
Catherine di Medicis. It manifeſtly appears by 
that Prince's whole conduct, that his ſole aim was 


* Lettres 
d' Accord. 


to make the King of England's friendſhip ſubſer- 


vient to gain Clement, in order to recover Genoua 
and Milan, which he had always in view: where- 
fore he outwardly expreſſed a ſtrong attachment to 
He adviſes Henry's Intereſt. He even preſſed him not to ſtay 
Henry to mar- 


ry Ann Bo- R | * _ 


Book XV: 


for the Pope's diſpenſation to marry his miſtreſs, Henry 
who was preſent at the interview, having been lately VIII. 
created marchioneſs of Pembroke (2). While the An? 1592- 
two Kings were together, they feaſted each other Wy 
ſeveral times, a minute account whereof is need- $ 
leſs in this place. Henry came to ſee Francis at 1 Kings 
Boulogne, and Francis returned his viſit at Calais (3). * _ 
They parted the thirtieth of October to return, the 
one to Paris, the other to London: but, by reafon Henry mar- 
of the bad weather, Henry continued ſome days at ries Ann Bo- 


Calais, where it is faid he privately married Ann por 
Boleyn (4). It is more probable however, as ſome Vol. III 
4 8 III. p. 
affirm, that it was not 'till the January follow- 70. | 
ng (5). . . | Hall. 
During this whole year, the Emperor was greatly The Turks 
imbaraſſed. Sulyman Emperor of the Turks threaten Hun- 


threatened to invade Hungary with a powerful gary. 
army; nor was he worſe than his word. Germany | 
was in trouble, becauſe the Proteſtants, who had Charles's per- 
been already menaced, were taking effectual mea- plexity. 
ſures for their defenſe, and refuſed to acknowledge Sleidan. 
Ferdinand of Auſtria for King of the Romans. 

On the other hand, Charles was not ignorant of his 

Sanctity's diſcontent on account of the duke of 

Ferrara's affair, and that the Kings of France and 

England were uſing their utmoſt indeavors to draw 

him off from his party, in order to diſturb Italy. 

Moreover, the Italians were quiet only becauſe a 
conſiderable body of n was ſtill in Italy, 

and no preparation in France to ſupport them, in 

caſe they were for making attempts. Mean while, 

in the midſt of this ſeeming tranquillity, they eagerly 

wiſhed to ſee ſome revolution to free them from 

their apprehenſions of Charles's too exorbitant 

power. Finally, the late interview between Francis 

and Henry extremely troubled the Emperor, appre- 

henſive as he was that, if Sulyman proſpered in Hun- 

gary, they would imbrace that opportunity to in- 

vade Milan and the Netherlands. It was neceſſary 

therefore to think, without loſs of time, of pre- 

venting the dangers which might proceed from all 

thoſe quarters, and to begin with the moſt urgent 

affair, viz. ſatisfying the Proteſtants, in order to 

have their aſſiſtance againſt the Ottomans. To Some grants 
that pos, early this year he came to the diet at in /avor of the 


Ratiſbon, where he found means to negociate with 1 7 
the Proteſtants a ſort of accommodation, whereby Ratiſbon. 


no perſon was to be diſturbed on account of religion, 
*till a council was called; nor that he deſigned any 

unctual performance of this agreement, extorted 

om him by neceſſity. He however received this Charles ob. 
benefit by it, that all the Princes and ſtates of Ger- tains aſſiſtance 
many, as well Proteſtants as Papiſts, furniſhed him 
with a powerful aid, which inabled him to aſſemble 
+ wy of eighty thouſand foot, and thirty thouſand 

orſe. | 

While this army was forming, the Emperor, He ſuſpects 

willing to ſound the King of France's intentions, the King of 
deſired his aſſiſtance againſt the Turks; but received France. 
not a very ſatisfactory anſwer, which, added to the P. Panicl- 
interview of the two Kings, confirmed his ſuſpicion 
that they were meditating ſome project not to his 


leyn. 


(1) When the French embaſſador in England returned to France, King Henry ſent by him fifty thouſand crowns, to be im- 
ployed in the defenſe of the rights and privileges of the Empire. Herbert, 


——_— es, ee ee Ee ee 


JF FM 


(2) September 1, with a yearly penſion of a thouſand pounds. Hall, fol. 206. 


(3) Francis went back from Boulogne with Henry, in this order, that, while Francis was on French 


but when he came to the Engliſh 


ground, he gave place, 


e, Henry gave him the precedence. Being come near Calais, the duke of Richmond, Henry's 


natural ſon, a goodly young gentleman, bravely attended, met them. The lodging which Francis was brought te, was moſt 
richly. furniſhed with cloth of gold and tiſſue, imbroidered in ſome places with pearls and precious ſtones. There ſeveral ſervices 
were brought in a hundred and ſeventy diſhes, all of maſſy gold. The marchioneſs of Pembroke made them a curious and rich 
maſk, in which both Kings danced, The dukes of Nortolk and Suffolk were made knights of St. Michael. See Hall, 


fol, 207, &c. 


(4 


owland Lee, afterwards biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, celebrated the marriage in the preſenſe of archbiſhop Cranmer, 


the duke of Norfolk, her father, mother and brothers. Herbert, p. 161. 


6). The news of this marriage was ſoon carried to Rome. The Pope publiſhed a brief againſt King Henry, in which he ex- 
horted him to bring back the Queen, and to put Ann away, within a month after receipt of the brief ; otherwiſe he excom- 


municated both him and Ann, Burnet, Vol. III. p. 17. 


advantage : 


7 9 4 


4 6 
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advantage: but Sulyman haſtening his campain in 

* 8 hindered him from thinking of means to 
An? 1531. prevent the miſchief he feared from the two con- 
tederate Kings. In effect, the Turks not only ad- 

His campain vanced into Hungary, but even into Auſtria, with 
againſt the deſign to give him battle: but he wiſely avoided it, 
E ſince in loſing it he would have been without refuge, 
Herbert. and Auſtria, with part of Germany, would inevi- 
tably have fallen under the Ottoman dominion 3 

whereas by ſtanding, as he did, on the defenſive, 

with an army more than one hundred thouſand 

ſtrong, he prevented them from making any conſi- 

derable progreſs, and obliged them to retreat into 

He paſſes their own territory. When he had certain advice 
into Italy. that Sulyman was on his march to Conſtantinople, 
he departed for Italy, whence he deſigned to return 

into Spain. 

He confers About the middle of November he came to Bo- 
with the Pope logna, where his Sanctity waited to confer with him. 
at Bologna, As their deſigns were very oppoſite, there was not 
Guicciard: that harmony between them as at their interview in 
the year 1529. Charles thought only of ſecuring Italy, 

and preventing the King of France's return. Clement, 

on the contrary, wiſhed to keep him always uneaſy 

on that account, as well to render himſelf neceſſary, 

as to be freed from a ſtate of dependance. The 

Emperor required his Holineſs to convene a council 

He demands in Germany, otherwiſe he ſaw no poſſibility of find- 
3 ing a legal pretenſe to ruin the Proteſtants: but after 
enn wc paſſed at Conſtance and Baſil, the very 
name of a council was become ſo odious to the 

court of Rome, that Clement could not reſolve to 

call one. He recollected what had occurred to 

John XXII and Eugenius IV, and therefore had not 

the leaſt inclination to have his authority called in 

+4- poſes a Queſtion. The Emperor moreover demanded his 
{-:4::- :3: the Sanctity's conſent to a league he intended to form 
i, Italy. between all the ſtates of Italy, to which each ſhould 
Guicclard, contribute in proportion to their forces, in order to 
ſecure the country from all invaſion : that 1s to ſay, 

he would have 1n Italy an army maintained at the 

expenſe of others, and always ready to defend the 

Milaneſe, in caſe the French ſhould think of invad- 


ing that duchy. Clement approved of this project, 


not with deſign to keep Italy in its preſent ſituation, 
ſince it was greatly to his detriment that the Em- 
peror ſhould remain ſo powerful there, but to have 
a pretext to be rid of the German and Spaniſh 
troops, who were a terror to the Italians. He fore- 
ſaw that a league of ſo many parties, whoſe intereſts 
were different, could not long ſubſiſt, and that, after 
it was broken, he ſhould himſelf become more ne- 
ceſſary and conſiderable : he deſired only that the 
Venetians ſhould come into the league, and bear 
their part of the charge. Finally, Charles farther 
required of the Pope, that he ſhould give his niece 
Catherine di Medicis to the duke of Milan ; his aim 
being to ingage him, for his niece's fake, in the 
defenſe of the Milaneſe, for fear, in the end, the 
King of France ſhould find a favorable opportunity 
to gain him to his intereſt. But againſt this pro- 
pop Clement alledged, his ingagement with King 
rancis, who had done him the honor to demand 
Catherine for the duke his ſecond ſon. He repre- 
ſented to the Emperor, that he could not prefer the 
duke of Milan to the duke of Orleans, without 
making the King of France his irreconcileable ene- 
my. So their whole negociation ended only in the 
R league, in which the Venetians refuſed to 

e included; contenting themſelves with promiſing 
Charles a punctual performance of their ingagement 
with reſpect to the duchy of Milan. In fine, the 
Emperor having cauſed embaſſadors to come from 
Milan, Ferrara, and Mantoua, ſome time was im- 
nes in indeavoring to ſettle the terms of the 
eague : but the diſpute between Clement and the 


duke of Ferrara very much retarded the concluſion, 
Vol. II. | 


becauſe the duke would not accede to the league 
before he was ſecure of peace at home: however, 
after great pains, the 3 prevailed on his 
Sanctity to allow the duke a year and half reſpite. 
This affair retarded ſigning the league *till February 
in the year following. | 

Henry's late „ eee towards the clergy, and 
his diſpoſition with regard to the Pope greatly in- 
couraged thoſe who longed to ſee a reformation in 
the church. To conceive a right notion how the 
Engliſh ſtood affected in this reſpect, it is neceſſary 
to know the peoples ſentiments concerning religion. 
It may be undeniably affirmed, that as to the refor- 
mation of the Pope's exorbitant power, and the 
clergy's immunities, there was ſcarce one Engliſh. 
man, if we except all or moſt of the eccleſiaſtics, 
who did not with it moſt cordially. It was now 
three hundred years ſince parliaments firſt began to 
indeavor it, but without any effectual ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe it was contrary to the intereſt of the Kings : 
but as for a reformation of doctrine, thoſe who de- 
fired it were very far from being a majority. Its 
well-wiſhers were not ſufficiently numerous to ven- 
ture propoſing it openly, eſpecially as they were not 
countenanced by the King : but when the Pope's 
exceſſive authority, or the pride and riches of the 
clergy were exclaimed againſt, they boldly joined 
with the reſt of the people, without fear of being 
diſcovered, becauſe that was the general ſentiment, 
or at leaſt that of almoſt all the laity; yet really, 
in expreſſing their zeal againſt the clergy, their aim 
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How the 
Engliſh ſtood 
affected as to 
religion. 


was to promote the reformation of doctrine, be- 


cauſe they knew the chief obſtacle would always 
proceed "Fam the church's rulers. Here therefore 
they believed they ought to begin, in order to ar- 
rive at a thorough reformation : ſo, among thoſe 
who wiſhed to reduce within due bounds the Ponti- 
fical power, and the clergy's immunities, there 
were doubtleſs many who had no farther views, and 
imagined the reformation would there terminate. 
Others, on the contrary, hoped that, after making 
this advance, it would be impoſſible to ſtop, where- 
in they had for warrant what had happened in Ger- 
many: but they took care not to undeceive the 
reſt, for fear of cooling their zeal, by ſhewing 
them too ſoon the conſequences of this firſt ſtep 
taken towards a reformation. 3 

The parliament meeting the fifteenth of January 
1532, the coinmons were in a manner unanimouſly 
diſpoſed to redreſs the grievances ſo long in vain 
complained of, with reſpect to the Papal power, 
and the eccleſiaſtical privileges. No occaſion fo 
very favorable had ever offered. When formerly 
the parliaments were inclined to make any attempt 
of this nature, the Kings were unwilling to concur 
with them, becauſe the ſtate of their affairs per- 


Ax“ 1532; 
The'commons 
are inclined 
to reduce the 
clergy's powet 
erbert. 
Hall. 


mited them not abſolutely to break with Rome: 


but the divorce buſineſs had ſet matters on another 
footing. Henry was diſſatisfied with 'his Holineſs, 
and conſidered the clergy, both ſecular and regular, 
as ſecret enemies, by reaſon of their attachment to 
the Roman court: ſo, his intereſt required, that the 
Pope and clergy ſhould be humbled, and diviſion 
ſown between them and the people; being ſenſible; 
that the former could hurt him only 1n proportion 
to their credit with the latter. As for what fo- 
reigners might do, he thought himſelf in no danger, 


ſo long as he maintained a ſtrict union with France, 


and the more, as Charles was then imploycd by his 
war with the Turks, and the troubles of Germany. 


= 


All this being artfully inſinuated to the houſe of 
commons, they addreſſed the King, praying him to 
conſent to a retormation of ſundry grievances; occa- 
ſioned by the clergy's immunities, Henry re- 
plied, that before he gave his conſent to their re- 
queſt, which ſeemed to him of great moment, he 
wiſhed to hear what the eccleſiaſtics had to fay for 

I 1 tthemſelves: 


ſented to the 


The King's 
anſwer. 
Hall. Stow. 
Herbert. 
Hollingſh. 
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againſt the 
clergy. . 


Act concern- 
ing Annates, 
or firſt- fruits. 


® Since his 
ſecond year, 


themſelves: but, under this ſhew of equity, his in- 
tent was to intimate to the clergy, how much they 
wanted his protection, ſince he could either proimote 
or reſtrain the proceedings of the commons as he 
pleaſed. Some time after, the parliament paſſed 
certain acts, which only glanced at ſome of the 
clergy's privileges, againſt which the people had 
moſt reaſon to exclaim : but for that time the 
reformation was carried no farther : nay, care was 
taken to make the eccleſiaſtics amends, by paſling 
an act to releaſe them from the payment of An- 
nates (1), which was become a heavy burden. This 
act ran, that the kingdom was daily impoveriſhed 
by the great ſums paid to the See of Rome, for firſt- 
fruits, palls, bulls, &c. : that fince Henry VIPs 
time, one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds had 
been ſo imployed, and that more was ſoon like to 
be exported, by reaſon diverſe of the prelates were 
very aged : that beſide, the Annates were firſt 1n- 
troduced only as a contribution for the war againſt 
Infidels, to which however they were never ap- 
plied; and therefore it was inacted, that all pay- 
ments of Annates ſhould ceaſe for the future : that 
as for the bulls; there ſhould only be paid five 
pounds in the hundred, according to the clear an- 
nual value of the biſhoprics : that if, on account of 
this regulation, the Roman court ſhould refuſe 
granting bulls, the biſhop elect ſhould be preſented 
by the King to the archbiſhop of the province for 
his conſecration : that in caſe the archbiſhop ſhould 
deny doing it on pretenſe of wanting palls, bulls, 
and the like, any two biſhops appointed by the 
King ſhould perform this office, and the biſhop 10 
conſecrated acknowledged for legal; nevertheleſs 
the parliament declared, that it thould be in the 
King's power to null or confirm the act within fuch 


a time: and if in this interval he ſhould make any 


Boldneſs of a 
commoner. 
Herbert. 
Hall. 
Burne.. 


King Henry 
reprimands 
the commons. 


He wills 
them to con- 
fider the bi- 
ſhops oaths. 


Burnet, 


Hall. 


amicable compoſition with the court of Rome, it 
ſhould have the force and authority of a law : but, 
if, on this act, the Pontif ſhould pretend to vex the 
realm by excommunications or interdicts, ſuch cen- 
{ures ſhould neither be regarded nor publiſhed, and, 
all interdicts notwithſtanding, the prieſts might law- 
fully, without any ſcruples of conſcience, celebrate 
divine ſervice as before. 

Mean while, among the great number of repre- 
ſentatives in the houſe of commons, ſeveral of 
them were utterly averſe to a rupture with his 
Holineſs. They however foreſaw it would infalli- 
bly follow on the King's divorce ; wherefore they 
uſed all poſſible indeavors to prevent it. One 
Temſe, a member of parliament, was ſo preſump- 
tuòus as to move, that the houſe ſhould go in a 
body and addreſs the King to take his Queen again. 
Henry hearing of this, ſent for the ſpeaker, and in 
his perſon ſeverely reprimanded the commons for 


ſuffering motions to be made concerning a matter 


which tell not under their cognizance (2). 


Some days after Henry ſent again for the ſpeaker, 


and told him that, having compared the oath taken 


by the biſhops to the Pope with that they took to 
the King, it ſeemed to him they were but half ſub 


Jes 3 and therefore he deſired the commons to ex- 


amine this affair, and be mindful of the royal pre- 
rogative. But the peſtilence, which then raged at 
London, conſtrained the parliament to break 
preſently after, and for that time prevented the 
commons trom debating on this buſineſs. 

This power given Henry by his parliament to 
aboliſh the Annates, or make ſome amicable com- 


poſition with his Sanctity, was a clear evidence that H E NR 
this act had been procured by intrigues of the court. VIII. 
Clement was thereat extremely offended : but when Ax 1532, 
he complained to King Henry's agents, he was YN 
told, That he might have ſaved himſelf that C on wo . 
complains o 


5 vexation ; and that there was ſtill a remedy, hs ws the 


* ſince his Majeſty had power to repeal the act.“ fie e 
This wis « e for him e n wifes en 
that Henry would behave according as he had rea- Burnet. 
ſon to be ſatisfied with his Beatitude's procedure. The King's 
Thomas More, who was lord chancellor, and a *8*2t5antwer. 
7 4. of excellent judgment, already foreſaw that Thomas More 
enry's proceedings would in the end produce a reſigns the 
total rupture with . He would willingly have $'cat-feal, 
conſented that ſome abuſes ſhould be reformed : but Hall“ 
he found, as matters were managed, the reforma- which is given 
tion would go much farther than he deſired. He to fir Thomas 
made great difference between withdrawing intirely Audley. 
from the Pope's obedience, and retrenching ſome * * 
of his uſurpations: wherefore, being unwilling to p pre $0 
be inſtrumental to ſuch rupture, he reſigned the great: — 
ſeal on the ſixteenth of May. Some days after, the p. 446. 
King made ſir Thomas Audley *, lord keeper of * Late 
the great-ſeal, till the twenty-fifth of January 1533, ſpeaker. 
when he was made lord-chancellor. 


While Henry imployed various means to con- Both Charles 


vince Pope Clement of the danger whereto he ex- and Henry 
poſed himſelf by his obſtinate refuſal of what he re- reaten the 
quired, the Emperor was no leſs earneſtly indeavor- — aq 
Ing to obtain a ſentence in Queen Catherine's favor. — xy 
The way theſe two Monarchs applied to his Sancti- 
ty, was not by reſpectful ſolicitations, but by me- 
naces, which had the greater effe&, as he was natu- 
rally timorous, and ſlow in determining on matters 
which required a ſpeedy reſolution. By theſe two 
lo very oppoſite demands he in reality found him- 
ſelf between hammer and anvil, as he ſaid when the 
affair was firſt in agitation. On the other hand, by 
Henry's late proceedings, he evidently faw that 
England was in the direct road of being loft to him 
and his ſucceſſors. This conſideration was very 
lufficient to induce him to ſeek expedients to con- 
tent that Monarch, without prejudice to the honor 
of the Holy See. He would thereby have preſerv- 
ed a kingdom which had ever been devoted to the 
Popes, and from whence they had drawn large re- 
venues : but, on the other hand, Charles had ſtillan 
army in wo and was able to revenge his refuſal. 
Clement, of all things, dreaded the loſs of Flo- 
rence, which the Emperor could take from him 
with even more facility than he had procured him 
the poſſeſſion : it is therefore no wonder, if this ap- 
prehenſion, being the moſt imminent, prevailed : 
and as to the reſt, it would be ſtumbling into a no- 
torious error were we to aſcribe to this Pope an 
motives of juſtice, equity, benefit of the church, 
or religion : all that, tor ſome time, had ſerved on- 
ly for preambles to bulls. His own and his fami- 
ly*s intereſt was the ſole rule of his conduct: ſo, 
finding himſelf extraordinarily preſſed by the Em- 
peror to paſs ſentence on Queen Catherine's appeal, 
he could no longer be excuſcd from giving ſome ſa- 
tisfaction. He declared therefore to the Engliſh Herbert. 
agents, that having long, tho* in vain, expected Burnet. 
that their maſter would of himſelf return to the 
_- way, he was obliged to cite him to Rome. 

enry having thereof notice, ſent with all ſpeed Kare ſent 
Edward Karne, doctor of law, with the new cha- to Rome as 
racter of Excuſator, to alledge the reaſons againſt a the King's 


citation to which the King of England could not be — wrong 


His own inte- 
reſt prevails. 


(1) Or the firſt-fruits of the biſhopricks. 


. 


(2) He told the ſpeaker moreover, it touched his ſoul ; he wi 


— Burnet. 


ſhed his marriage were good, but the learned had determined it 


to be null and deteſtable, and therefore he was obliged in conſcience to abſtain from her, which he aſſured him flowed from no 


luſt, or fooliſh appetice. He then was forty one years old, and at that age thoſe heats abate. 


But, except in Spain or Portugal, 


it had not been heard of, that a man married two ſiſters ; and he never heard that any Chriſtian, before himſelf, had married 


his brother's wife. Therefore he aſſured him his conſcience was troubled, which he d 


Vol. I. p. 122. Hall, fol. 205. 


him to report to the houſe. Burnet, 


lable. 
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(2) King Henry having obtained from cardinal Wolſey. a glant of the archbiſhop of York's palace at Weſtminſter, then called 
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Hun v liable. Karne arriving at Rome in March, Cle- | fon of his apprehenſion of loſing England abſolute- He wx v 
VIII. ment ſcrupled receiving him as excuſator, a cha- ly. It was not the difficulties in the divorce buſij- VIII. 
An? 1532. racter whereof there was no precedent to be found | neſs which obſtructed his proceeding. Had they A? 1532. 
n the chancery: however, he commited the exa- been abundantly greater than they really were, be 
mination of this title to a congregation, which would have willingly overlooked them all : for, 
made no haſte to give their opinion, that the excu- | ſuppoſing the unlimited power aſſumed by the 
fator might not have power, before he was acknow- | Popes, it was as ealy for Clement VII to null 
ledged, to oppoſe the reſolutions already taken. Henry's marriage, as it was for Julius II to grant a 
| At length, in a conſiſtory the eighth of July, it | diſpenſation ; but he had to manage the honor of 
5 en "ag was reſolved, that, without examining the King of | his See, and the intereft of his Imperial Majeſty, 
King. England's reaſons for not appearing perſonally, he | who menaced him, and was able to execute his me- 
Burnet. ſhould be intreated to ſend to Rome a proxy to de- | naces; Had not Charles been concerned in the 
fend his cauſe. Mean while, as the vacation, | affair, his Holineſs had at hand a very eaſy expe- 
which was to laſt 'till the firſt of October, was | dient to ſatisfy Henry, without prejudice to the 
then juſt commenced, a delay *till that time was | Pontifical authority. It depended only on his af- 
tacitly granted to King Henry. During this inter- | ſuring this Prince, that the cauſe ſhould be decided 
val, his Holineſs ſent him a brief, requiring him to | in his favor, and he would willingly have agreed 
The Pope's diſpatch away to Rome a proxy. At the ſame time | that his ſaid Sanctity ſhould have been the ſole 
offers. he cauſed the following overtures to be made him : | judge: but Clement could not give him any ſuch 
Herbert. 4 Firſt, that the affair of the divorce ſhould be | aſſurance by reaſon of the Emperor's oppoſition ; 
— « examined in any indifferent place, by a legate | and therefore Henry could not reſolve to put the af- 
&« and two auditors of the Rota; which done, the | fair into his hands, at the hazard of being caſt. 
« Pope himſelf ſhould paſs ſentenee. Secondly, | On this account it was that he propoſed infallible 
& that all the ſovereign Princes of. Chriſtendom | expedients to gain his cauſe : but on the other hand, 
e ſhould agree to a truce of three or tour years, | the Pope could not accept of theſe expedients, with- 
« within which time his Sanctity ingaged to call a | out injuring his dignity 3 thus the affair was ſolely 
Henry's ce general council.” The King, by fir Thomas | retarded by the Emperor's interpoſition. Had it 
anſwer. Elliot, who was ſent purpoſely, replied ; * Firſt, | not been for him, the Pope would have contented 
Burnet. « That he could not agree to a truce without the | Henry, and that Monarch have ſabmited to his“ 
* King of France's concurrence. Secondly, that it | Holineſs, and remained, as before, 2 moſt obedient 
« was not a proper juncture to call a council. | fon of the Holy See. Hence therefore it may be 
« Laſtly, as 8 the divorce affair, being King of | infered, that King Henry's proceedings, as well in 
« England, he was to take care of the preroga- | the late parliament as afterwards, flowed not fo 
c tives of his crown, and the laws of his realm, | much from his real opinion that the Papal authority 
ce which allowed not that any proceſs ſhould be | was uſurped, as from his ſeeing no other way to be 
cc tried in a foreign court; that beſide the canons | delivered from his preſent difficulties, than by deny- 
<« of the church expreſly decreed, that all matri | ing it to be in the power of any Pope to do what had 
« monial cauſes ſhould be judged in the countries | been done by Pope Julius II. There is however 
| << where the parties reſided;” | much appearance that he was afterwards fully con- 
The King To theſe reaſons, he added, a proteſtation in | vinced of the truth of what he at firſt aſſerted thro? 
proteſts form, declaring, that he was not obliged to appear | mere neceſſity, On the other hand, if the Pope 
againſt the at Rome, either in perſon or by proxy, and tacked | paſſed ſentence againſt Henry, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
om. Bed. to this proteſtation the determinations of ſome uni- ſently, it was not from a belief that his marriage 
Vol. XIV. verſities (1) he had conſulted : however, he propoſed | with Catherine was legal, but ſolely to ſave the ho- 
p. 416, 422. to the Pope three things. Firſt, he required, that | nor of the Holy See, and thro' fear of, and com- 
. the cauſe ſhould be decided by the archbiſhop of | plaiſance for, the Emperor. And here who can 
e Canterb d two other biſhops, or elſe, by the berdeaf admiring the fecret ways of Providence 
He makes the Canterbury, an E, or Ele, Dy t 5 Amiing tne Ice VE e, 
Pope three whole clergy of the kingdom: but it muſt be ob- which rendered utterly impoſſible a reconciliation 
offers, which ſerved, that the See of Canterbury had been vacant | between the Pope and King Henry, in order to 
are rejected. ſince Auguſt, by Warham's death, and if Clement | produce what was to be attended with fo momen- 
had cloſed with this propoſal, Henry would not | tous conſequences for England? _ 
have failed to fill the See with a prelate devoted to! | At length the vacation being over, Henry was Henry is cited 
him. His ſecond offer was, that the cauſe ſhould! | cited the fourth of October to appear at Rome, to Rome. 
be judged by four arbitrators, one to be named by | either in perſon or by proxy, and Karne ſolemnly Herbert. 
the King, another by the Queen, a third by the | proteſted againſt the citation. What I have been Burnet, 
King of France, and that the archbiſhop of. Can-; | reciting occurred before the Emperor's arrival at 
terbury ſhould be the fourth. Thirdly, he pro- Bologna. Clement VII, who immediately after the 
poſed, that the cauſe, being judged by the arc bi- | citation prepared to go thither to confer wich 
ſhop, or by umpires, if the Queen ſhould think fit | that Monarch, 1 Karne, that all Pore 
to appeal from the ſentence, her ſaid appeal ſhould | ings ſhould be ſuſpended fo long as the Emperor 
be brought before three judges, whereof he would! | was in Italy. This was the ſole favor Karne could 
name one, the Pope another, and the King of France | obtain (2), | 
a third. To theſe propoſals Clement anſwered, | While Henry ſeemed wholly imployed in the Av* 1333. 
That he perceived the King would not recede from! | affair of the divorce, a quarrel aroſe between Eng- Afairs be- 
his pretended rights, and therefore it muſt not be! | land and Scotland. Buchanan pretends that Henry, tuen tng- 
| wondered at if he reſolved to preſerve his own. willing to take advantage of his union with France, aul and 
All the ob. It is however certain, if the Pope durſt have fa- | and imagining that Francis would ſuffer him to op. R. 4d, 
_ Led tisfied Henry, he would gladly have done it, by rea- preſs King James, made in- roads into Scotland (3), Herb * 
_— (1) Thoſe of Orleans and Paris. 4 Hollingſh, 


York-place, now Whitehall; and got a confirmation of the cardinal's grant from the chapter of the cathedral of Vork; did alſo 
this year purchaſe the hoſpital of St. James, founded by the citizens of London, before the time of any man's memory, tor four- 
teen leprous maidens ; and erected in its room the palace now called St. James's, to which he annexed the park, and incloſed -it 


with a brick-wall. Hall, fol. 203. Stow's Survey, B. VI. 
bull, a commiſſion to erect ſix new biſhopricks, to dowd 


p. 166. | 


4. 

by 

This deſign was at firſt formed by cardinal Wolſey, as appears from Rymer's Fœd. Vol. _ 27 
(3) He ordered fir Arthur Darcey to make thoſe inroads, pretending for cauſe thereof the 


About June this year, the Pope granted King Henry, by a 
monaſteries which were to be ſuppreſſed. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 121. 


3, 291. 


itution of the Douglaſſes. Herbert, 


as 
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Henry as if he intended to renew the war. He adds, that 

VIII. the only pretenſe of this rupture was, that the Scots 
An? 1533. had ſpoken ſome injurious words againſt the Eng- 
lim. Howſoever this be, the Scotiſh King being 
prepared for his defenſe, Henry thought not fit to 


the difference ſhould be decided by mediation of 
the King of France who, for that purpoſe, fent an 
embaſſador to Newcaſtle. King James was ſo of- 
fended with Francis for eſpouſing his cauſe with 
ſuch luke-warmneſs, that he was on the point of 
leaguing with the Emperor : but matters were at 
length happily adjuſted, and the Kings of England 
and Scotland remained friends as before. 

It was not for Henry's intereſt to undertake a 
war againſt Scotland, when he was to prepare for 
his defenſe againſt the Emperor. Very ſeemingly, 
Pope Clement had not promiſed to judge Queen 
Catherine's appeal without being firſt aſſured that 
the Emperor, her nephew, would execute the ſen- 
tence. This was indeed that Monarch's real deſign ; 
bur the intervening diſturbances hindered his 1n- 
oaging in that enterpriſe. He reckoned that the 
above-mentioned Italian league would be a ſure 
defenſe for the duchy of Milan : but he ſoon per- 
ceived himſelf made a mere tool by rhe politic 
Pontif. This league was at length ſigned at 


Leagu 


e con- 
cluded at 
Rome for the 
ſecurity of 
Italy. 
Guicciard. 


cording to his deſires. Every Sovereign who had 
dominions in Italy, the Venetians excepted, ingaged 

to find a certain ſum monthly, to ſubſiſt the army 

which Antonio de Leva was to command as general 

Different of the league. Charles's intention was, that the 
views of the ſaid army ſhould conſiſt of his own troops, and be 
_ and conſtantly maintained: but the deſign of the con- 
; federates was very different. They had acceded to 

the league purely that Charles, having nothing to 

fear for Italy, might thence withdraw all his forces: 

but it was never their meaning, that thoſe main- 

tained at their charge ſhould ſerve to keep them in 

ſubjection, which would neceſſarily be the caſe if 

the army on foot was continued under command of 

The Emperor the Emperor's general. They therefore repreſented 
withdraws his to him, that the league being only defenſive, it 
3 _ ewas not proper to continue an army without neceſſi- 
allies refuſing ty, to ruin them in expenſes; but on the firſt mo- 
to pay troops tion of the French, they would not fail to perform 
in time of their agreements. What arguments ſoever the 
peace. Emperor alledged, it was not poſſible to bring them 
to what he deſired: he was therefore conſtrained to 

be ſatisfied with their promiſes, becauſe he was not 

in condition to maintain in Italy ſuch a body of 

forces at his own charge; wherefore he diſbanded 


part of his troops, and ſent the reſt to Naples and 


He returns to Spain. He departed from Bologna about the end 
Spain. ot February, and came to Genoua, where he re: 
mained ſome time; after which, on the eighth of 
April, he imbarked for Spain, Eb. diſ- 

guſted with his Holineſs, who with all his dif- 

Baer could not conceal his growing inclination to 

Marriage of France: and, in effect, he was already agreed with 
the duke of the cardinals of Tournon and Grammont on an in- 


Orleans with terview with Francis, and the marriage of Catherine 
Catherine di | 


Medicis a- di Medicis with the duke of Orleans. os | 
greed on. It was not on the affairs of Italy only that Charles 
Aces of was imployed. He had, as was obſerved, pro- 
Germany. miſed the Proteſtants a free council in Germany: 
Sleida, but tho? the word Free was alike uſed by thoſe 
tierberr. 


who demanded a council, and by him who promiſed 
it, the parties were far from having the ſame mean- 
ing. 1 he Proteſtants, by that word, underſtood 
chat a council ſhould be held in Germany where 
not only they might have free acceſs and full liberty 
to produce their reaſons, but alſo that the points in 
diſpute ſhould be decided ſolely by the word of 
God. On the contrary, Charles's deſign was, no- 
minally to retain the word, and, by rendering his 


purſue his deſign : he choſe rather to agree, that 


Bologna the twenty-fourth of February 1533, ac- 


troubles raiſed thro? differences in points of religion 


Emperor, but even feigned to wiſh it moſt cor- 
dially: nevertheleſs, as a council was contrary to 


memorial wing communicated to King Francis, he ſwers their 


| Catholics under his yoke. Francis replied to the 
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party ſuperior in council, to cauſe matters to be lo Henry 


ſtood in Chriſtendom, Since his being on the Pon- 
tifical throne, he had pleaſed neither the Emperor, 
the King of France, the King of England, nor the x 
Potentates of Italy ; nevertheleſs the council was MW 
chiefly to conſiſt of the ſubjects of all theſe Sove- "8 
reigns. He was conſcious of his ſpurious birth, 0 
and that alone was ſufficient to depoſe him, in caſe 1 
his enemies were ſuperior in the council. What 
had paſſed at Conſtance and Baſil gave him juſt x 
reaſon to dread that a council, held in a free city of = 
Germany, might form the ſame deſigns. On all = 
theſe conſiderations, when the Emperor deſired him, | 
at the conference of Bologna, to call a council, he 

forbore to give a poſitive anſwer: he contented 

himſelf with commiting the examination of his re- 

queſt to certain cardinals, under color of being in- 

formed of the reaſons pro and con. The Popes Reaſons of a 
have a ee to ſuſtain, which often throws them 3 11 
into great perplexity. In public, they muſt make f cardinals 

ſhew of a pa — for Gods e religion, ane * 

and for the good of the church, and withal of a a 


decided that the Proteſtants ſhould be forced, either VIII. 
to revoke all their innovations, or reject the coun- Ax' 1533. | 
cil's deciſions. In the latter caſe, which was moſt www ; 1 
likely to happen, the Emperor plainly perceived, I 
they would give him a pretenſe to attack them, is 
which was the very thing he intended. But, in H 
the execution of this deſign, one main obſtacle 
occurred : viz. a council, of what kind ſoever, LP 
was to his Holineſs a great terror. Tho' he was Clement a- 8 
perfectly ſatisfied that Charles demanded not a verſe to a = H 
council with intent to alter religion, yet he was council. = B 
afraid of being ſacrificed to the Proteſtants, if that Sleidan. = H 
Monarch's intereſt required it: beſide, the ſtrict 4 
alliance between Francis and Henry made him un- 1 
eaſy. In ſhort, he could not reſolve to call a coun- = « 
cil, without being ſure of managing it as he would; 8 al 
and that could ſcarce be expected, as matters then N 


cake i.cT.s: eee Vt 


great diſintereſtedneſs for every thing which per- | 


ſonally concerns them : but, for fear what they thus 
profeſs outwardly ſhould be taken literally, they 
muſt in private undeceive thoſe who treat with 
them, and diſcover to them that their own intereſt 
is the principal ſubject of the negociation; ſo, what 
they ſay publicly, is always juſt and right, and 
ſeems to tend only to the greater glory of God ; 
but in the end it 1s too frequently perceived, that 
religion ſerves only for a cloak to their temporal 
concerns. On the preſent occaſion, a general coun- 
cil ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary to terminate the 


in diverſe parts, and more particularly in Germany. 
The Pope not only agreed upon a council with the 


his intereſts reaſons drawn from the good and ad- 

vantage of religion were to be found, either wholly 

to reject it, or at leaſt defer the convening. This 

was put 1n practiſe by the commiſſioners, appointed 

to examine the Emperor's requeſt, They drew a 
memorial, wherein, after having ſet forth the great 

neceſſity of a council, they withal urged the incon- 

veniences of admiting the Proteſtants to diſpute on 

matters already ſettled, and the uſeleſſneſs of the 

ſame council if they were not admited. This prancis an- 


replied to it by another, demonſtrating, that the reaſons. 
ſaid inconveniences ought not to obſtruct the calling Herbert. 
a council, Moreover, he particularly pointed out 
the proper methods to baniſh all partiality. But 
this remonſtrance was not at all reliſhed by Charles, 
ſince it was not a free council he deſired, but a 
council which would afford him opportunity and 
pretenſe to attack the Proteſtants of Germany; 
after which, he deſpaired not of bringing alſo the 


Emperor's 
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HENRY 
VIII. 
Ax' 1533. 
— 


The council 
is put off. 
Herbert. 


parliament 


in England. 


Herbert. 
* Burnet. 


Hall. 


all appeals to 
Rome. 


Cranmer 
made arch- 
biſhop of 
Canterbury. 
Burnet. 


Fall. 


Herbert. 


He refuſes to 
take the oath 
to the Pope. 

Burnet. 


Mean while Henry, conſidering Cranmer as a 


Emperor's objections againſt his remonſtrance; but 
ineffectually: it was in a manner ke impoſſible 
that two Princes whoſe intereſts were ſo oppolite, 


and who were ſo jealous of each other, ſhould ever 


agree in any one point. Thus Pope Clement had 
his defire, ſince the council's convention was defered 
to a properer ſeaſon. I muſt now relate what paſſed 
in England during the year 1533. ; 
While Clement and Charles were confering at 
Bologna, the King of England aſſembled his par- 
liament the fourth of February. As thitherto his 
Sanctity had not any way relaxed, except in delay- 
ing the excommunication wherewith he had me- 
naced Henry, it was judged convenient not to pro- 
ceed a ſtep Ee. and ſhew him he was not in the 


7 gtatuteagainſt leaſt dreaded. To begin, the parliament paſſed an 
act, expreſsly forbiding all appeals to Rome, on 


pain of incurring a Præmunire. This was to con- 
vince his Beatitude, that the Engliſh could do with- 
out him; ſince, at the very juncture the point in 
queſtion between him and the King was, to know 
whether his divorce affair ſnould be judged in Eng- 
land, that Prince's ſubjects were forbid to carry 
their cauſes to Rome. But there was another rea- 
ſon which induced King Henry to procure this act; 
namely, having intelligence King Francis was about 
allying himſelf with Clement, he imagined that for 
the future his ſaid friend would act but faintly in his 
behalf; and therefore he was now determined to 
have his cauſe tried at home, without giving him- 
ſelf any farther concern with regard to the Pope's 
proceedings againſt him. The archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury being vacant by Warham's death, it 
was requiſite to fill that See, to have the ſentence 
given by the primate of England, To execute 
this function, He 

Thomas Cranmer, then in Germany (1) : but, con- 
trary to his expectation, he had ſound the doctor 


more averſe to accept, than others would have been 


eager to ſollicit for that high dignity. Six whole 
months paſſed before he could be prevailed on to 
load himſelf with that burden. 
ing finally conquered by Henry's perſeverance, he 
ſet out for London, tho? he journied very ſlowly, in 
hopes the King might alter his mind. However, 
as a farther delay was directly contrary to the mea- 
ſures King Henry had already reſolved to take, 
Cranmer could not any longer defer ſubmiting to 
his will. The King himſelf undertook to demand 
his bulls, which, tho? eleven in all, were rated at 
only nine hundred ducats. Pope Clement, of his 
own accord, forbore requiring the Annates, fore- 
ſeeing they would be refuſed. To inable Cranmer 
to be at this charge, Henry made him a preſent of 
the revenues of the archbiſhoprick, from the ninth 
of September laſt year. Theſe obſtacles being re- 
moved, there aroſe another much more conſidera- 
ble. 
Pope, believing he could not do it with a ſafe con- 
ſcience. In his firſt voyage into Germany he had 
read Luther's books, which fully convinced him of 
the truth of many of the Proteſtant tenets, and par- 
ticularly of the ſmall foundation, to be met with 
in Sacred Writ, for that ſpiritual power which the 
Pontifs aſſumed over the univerſal church : and con- 
ſequently, he could not reſolve to ſwear an obedi- 
ence which, in his opinion, was not due to him. 
r- 
ſon who, by his principles and reſolution, could ef- 
fectually ſerve him in the deciſion of his divorce 
affair, whereof he would fain ſee the end, preſſed 
him ſo earneſtly to ſwear the cuſtomary oath, that, 
at length, by a certain expedient propoſed to him, 
he was perſuaded to do what The King deſired. 


* 4 


enry had caſt his eyes on doctor 


His reluctance be- 


Cranmer refuſed to take the uſual oath to the 


This was, by making a formal proteſtation againſt H ENR 
the oath he was to take: not that this was by any VIII. 
means the moſt commendable action of his life. An* 1533. 
However, he was conſecrated the thirteenth of r. 
March, according to Burnet ; but Henry put him fe yields ar 
a 3 ait, but mals 
not in poſſeſſion of the temporalities till the twenty- , proteſtation 
ninth of April, which gives occaſion to ſuſpect Rym. Feed. © 
ſome miſtake in the former of theſe dates. Vol XIV. 
This affair being ended, King Henry required p. 45% 457- 
the convocation of the province of Canterbury to 44g 
give their opinion on theſe two points. Firſt, whe- Phe conv. 
ther Pope Julius's diſpenſation for the King's el- cations of 
pouſing Catherine was ſufficient, and could render Canterbury 
valid ſuch a marriage? Secondly, whether it was and York 


ſufficiently proved that Arthur had conſummated decide the 


8 mA þ * boints con- 
his nuptials with Catherine? Whereupon, the con- Ek the 
vocation declared, on the fifth of April, that thy divorce in 
Pope had not power to diſpenſe contrary to the law*Henry's favor. 


of God, and that the conſummation of Arthur; Kym. Fed. 


marriage was proved, as far as a thing of that tg 


110 p. 454, 472. 
ture could be. The convocation of York made Burner. 


a like deciſion the thirteenth of May following. 

While the eccleſiaſtics were buſied in debating Francis ſends 
theſe points, Henry wrote to Francis, deſiring him Pu Bellay to 
to ſend a truſty perſon to whom he might impart Beh. 
certain matters which he would not have known eee a 
publicly. Hereupon Francis diſpatched over Herbert. 
Guillaume du Bellay baron de Langeais, orderin 


him to acquaint King Henry, that hc had conclud- 


ed a match between his ſecond ſon the duke of 
Orleans, and Catherine di Medicis, and that the 

Pope and himſelf were to meet at Marſcilles, to ce- 

lebrate the nuptials: that, in ſuch a juncture, he 

believed his preſenſe would be very neceſſary, perſo- 

nally to negociate his affairs with the Pontif; but 

in caſe he did not think proper to be at the inter- 

view, he would do well to ſend ſome perſon on his 

part. Langeais being come to London, the King Henry im- 
told him, that Clement VII having obſtinately re- parts his mar- 
fuſed to appoint him judges in England, he had de- Men 
termined at length to proceed; and therefore had ierben. 
already eſpouſed Ann | omg with a reſolution to 


have his former marriage nulled by the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury : that he, would neverthcleſs keep 

his ſecond eſpouſals private *till May, to fee what 

the King of France could do with the biſhop of 

Rome; for ſo he ſtiled the Pope: but it he could 

not obtain any thing, his deſign was to withdraw 

himſelf abſolutely from the Papal authority. He Herbert. 

then imagined, the Pope and Francis would meet A 168. M 

in May, but it was not *till October. He farther P. %o. 

acquainted Langeais, that he had compoſed a trea- 

tiſe on the incroachments of the biſhops of Rome, 

and the prerogatives of Sovereigns ; but would not 

publiſh it till he ſaw no hope of a reconciliation. Ife makes it 
Not long after, King Henry's marriage with public. 

Ann Boleyn was publiſhed ; which certainly was a 

moſt irregular procedure. As that Monarch had 

determined on having his firſt marriage nulled by 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould have poſt- 

poned publication of his ſecond eſpouſals till ſen- 

tence was pronounced. All can be alledged in ex- Remark on 

cuſe of this conduct, is, that the new Queen was that ſubject. 

four months gone with child, and her pregnancy 

could not eaſily be any longer concealed. But 

notwithſtanding this, the King might have got 

his firſt matrimonials nulled ſooner, or the ſecond 

to be publiſhed ſomewhat later, ſince there was only 

a month between the publication and ſentence. 

However this be, Henry, deſpairing to prevail 

with the Pope, and not much fearing him, reſolved 

to have no farther regard either for him or the pub- 

lic, being in a manner ſure of ſucceſs.in whatever he 

undertook, conſidering how his people ſtood affected. 


(1) Negociating the buſineſs of the divorce among the learned men of Germany, Burnet, Vol. I. p. 127.9 
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HENRY In ſhort, being abſolutely fixed on terminating | 


VIII. this affair, he ſo ordered that the archbiſhop ot 
Ax' 1533. Canterbury demanded leave to ſummon Queen Ca- 
Lay =—— therine. Before he came to this extremity, he more 
Cranmer cites than once attempted obtaining that Princeſs's con- 


on . ſent to the divorce: but all his indeavors proving 
appearing ineffectual, he granted archbiſhop Cranmer the re- 
pronounces quired licenſe. The Queen was therefore, May 20, 
lentence. Cited to appear at Dunſtable, not far from the 
date place where ſhe reſided (1) : but, as ſhe refuſed to 
_ appear, that prelate, on the twenty-third of the ſame 
Rym. Feed. month, paſſed ſentence, declaring the King's mar- 
Vol. XIV. riage with Catherine null, as being repugnant to 


p. 462, 467. God's law. 
and confirms 
the King's ſe- 


On the twenty-eighth, by another ſen- 
tence, he confirmed Henry's marriage with Ann Bo- 
cond mar. leyn, and, on June the firſt, the new Queen was crowned. 
riage. Thus ended this famous proceſs, the iſſue where- 
Reflections on Of afforded no leis matter for diverſe reflections than 
Henry's con- the begining, every one reaſoning as ſwayed by pre- 
duct. Judice or intereſt, Thoſe who were againſt the 
Burnet. King, took notice of his error in marrying a ſecond 
wife, before hisfirſt eſpouſals were legally diſſolved: 
they moreover ſaid that, of all the prelates in Eng- 
land, Cranmer was the laſt who ſhould have been 
choſen for judge, ſince he had ſo openly declared 
againſt the firſt marriage: that his partiality was ap- 
parent, not only in his haſte to give ſentence, but alſo 
in confirming the King's ſecond nuptials, which had 
been conſummated while the firſt ſtill ſubſiſted. 
Reaſons al- Thoſe who were for the King, affirmed, the ſen- 
ledged for the tence was but a mere formality, which rendered not 
King. the marriage void, but only declared it ſo: that it 


ſufficed, the ſentence was conformable to the de- 


terminations of the Engliſh clergy, and all the uni- 
verſities in Europe, and to the ſentiments of the 
oy himſelf, who would have nulled the marriage 


had he not been biaſſed by mundane conſiderations, | 


They juſtified Cranmer, by alledging that, having 


changed his character ſince his declaring for the di- 
vorce, that declaration ought not to obſtruct. his 


being a judge, any more than a lawyer, when he 
comes to ſit on the bench, is debared trying cauſes 


wherein he formerly gave counſel : that tho” there 


were ſome defaults in the form, it could not be de- 
nied the ſentence was juſt in itſelf which was ſuffi- 
_ cient to quiet the conſcience of the King, who alone 
was concerned in that affair. As for the new Queen, 


no fault could be found with her conduct, ſince ſne 


proved not with child *till after her marriage, whe-, 


ther the King efpouſed her in November laſt year, 
or in the January following. As for ee Cathe- 
rine, her maintaining the validity of her ſecond 


marriage ought not to be wondered at; but it was 
3 ſtrange that ſhe ſhould ſo obſtinately 


juſtly ; uld ſo obſtnately 
deny the conſummation of the | firſt, which was 


proved by all poſſible evidence. But as moſt peo- 


ple were then biaſſed on one fide or other (2), we 
are not to judge of this affair by what was publiſh- 
ed in thoſe days, but by reaſon and equity, Let 
us therefore briefly conſider it in that view, inde- 
pendently of all 3 cauſed by the conſequen- 
ces. It will not perhaps be unacceptable to the rea- 
der, to ſee here à ſhort recapitulation of the con- 
duct of the chief actors in this ſcene; I ſhall con- 


fine my felt to this, without fully examining the 


proceſs, which is not ſo much the buſineſs of a 
hiſtorian as of a divine, or civilian. 2; 


It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively, whe- 
ther Henry, when he undertook the affair of his 
divorce, was convinced that his marriage was contra- 
ry to the law of God, or was, at leaſt, really diſturb- 
ed in conſcience on that account. All can be ſaid 
in his favor 1s, that he himſelf affirmed as much, 
and none but the ſearcher of all hearts can know 
whether he thought as he ſpake. It' cannot be de- 
nied, that the ſole conſideration of ſuch a marriage 
is of itſelf my oe of breeding thoſe ſcruples, eſpe- 
cially as the King's might be confirmed by the arch- 
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Remarks on 


the proceſs ct 


'this divorce. 

and the can 
duct cf tlas 
principal par. 
tles. 


The King. 


biſhop of Canterbury's and the biſhop of Lincoln. . 


his confeſſor. But, on the other hand, it may be 


conjectured from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was 


only a pretext to put away Catherine, and marry 
Ann Boleyn. In the firſt place, he had cohabited 
with his Queen eighteen years, without ſhewing 
any ſcruple. In the ſecond place, if he was not 
inamored of Ann Boleyn when his ſcruples firſt 
ſeized him, it cannot be denied, he was very much 
ſo when with the utmoſt ardor he preſſed the affair 


of his divorce. So, it may be conjectured, that 


his paſſion might turn into a firm belief what at 


firſt was only a doubt. In the third place, there is 
abundance of probability that it was cardinal Wolſey 


who, either by himſelf or ſome other, firſt in- 
ſpired the King with theſe ſcruples, to be revenged 


on the Emperor and his aunt Queen Catherine. 


This bold and daring miniſter imagined, either the 
affair would eaſily ſucceed, conſidering his great 
credit at the Roman court, or, in caſe of oppoſi- 
tion, 1t would not, more on this than on ſeveral other 
occaſions, be very difficult for him to induce the 


King to alter his mind: but Henry's love uncx- 


| pectedly intervening, Wolſey found he had taken 


wrong meaſures ; beſide, the univerſities deter- 
minations doubtleſs contributed not a little towards 


confirming Henry in his ſentiments. However, 


without farther inquiry, whether Henry was ſatiſ- 


hed of the equity of his cauſe, let us briefly ex- 


amine how he behaved in a matter of ſuch nicety. 


He preſumed that Julius IT could not grant a diſ- 


penſation for his former eſpouſals, and conſequently 


the marriage was of itſelf null; and yet was of 


opinion he ſtood in need of Clement VII's bull to 


declare it ſo: herein was a contradiction which 


could not but greatly imbaraſs him. If, by divine 
law, Julius's diſpenſation was null, it was needleſs 
to revoke it; and if a revocation was neceſſary, it 
conſequently *till then ſtood valid. Thus, Henry 
was bound, *till it ſhould pleaſe his Sanctity to 
decide the point : wherefore, when Cranmer had 


inſpired him with a different idea of this affair, by 


intimating that, independently of the Pontit's 
aſſumed prerogative, the main article was to be 
aſſured of the right by conſulting the learned, he 
cried out in a tranſport of joy, He had got at laſt 


ee the right ſow by the ear; that is, he found in 


Cranmer's advice a ſolution of thoſe difficulties he 
could not get clear of in following the doubtful 


principle of Papal power, ſince its extent was yet 


unſettled. He therefore determined on having re- 
courſe to the univerſities for their reſpective opi- 
nions: but finally, weighing the conſequences of a 
rupture with Rome, he reſumed the original 


method, and again applied to his Holineſs. By 


this he greatly prejudiced his cauſe ; for, in taking 


(1) The archbiſhop went to Dunſtable (about fix miles from Ampthill where the Queen was) accompanied with Stephen Gar- 
diner biſhop of Wincheſter, and the biſhops of London, Bath, and Lincoln, and fat in court on the 1oth of May, the King 
appearing by proxy, but the Queen not at all: whereupon ſhe was declared contumacious, and a ſecond and third citation were 


iſſued out. 


Then the evidences, , which had been brought before the legates of the conſummation of the marriage with Prince 


Arthur, were read. After that, the determinations of the univerſities, . divines, and. canoniſts, with the judgments of the convo- 
cations of both provinces were produced, and the whole merit of the cauſe was opened. And then, on the 23d, with the advice 
of all who were preſent, it was declared, that the marriage had been only de facto, and not de jure, and conſequently null from 
the begining. One thing is to be obſerved, that the archbiſhop is ſtiled in the ſentence, Legate of the Apoſtolical See. 
Whether this went of courſe as one of his titles, or was put in to make the ſentence firmer, the reader may judge. Burnet, Vol. I. 


p. 131. Hall, fol. 31 %% ..- 7 


(2) The men generally ſpake in behalf of the King, and the women took the Queen's fart. Hall, fol. 199. 
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Hu 1 y the Pope for judge, it was no longer in his power 


VIII. 


to limit the authority he conſented to acknowledge : 


A' 1533. but he was excuſable, ſince it was ſcarcely poſſible 
935 *% | . 


LY to throw off at once his prepoſſeſſion with regard 


to the Pontifical authority, whereof he had not at 
firſt ſuch clear ideas as afterwards. Then, finding 
the Pope acted only from worldly conſiderations, 
which prevented his giving him the ſatisfaction he 
required, he returned to the road he had quited : 
ſo building on ſelf-conſciouſneſs and the univerſities 
deciſions, he got his marriage declared void, with- 
out regarding Papal authority, which he was re- 
ſolved to renounce. I dwell not on the reaſons he 
alledged to urge the neceſſity of his divorce : that 
of conſcience was doubtleſs the beſt, if ſincere : 
that relating to the uncertainty of the fucceſſion was 
proper to. demand a ſentence, but not to ground 


the divorce upon, becauſe the divorce ſuppoſed the 


marriage void; which was the matter to be 
Judged, | | | 

Let us now look into the conduct of his Holineſs, 
wherein we find nothing favoring of Chrift's vicar. 
Clement VII never ſcrutiniſed the queſtion pro- 
pounded to him by the maxims of religion, juſtice, 
or equity, but always with reſpect to his own or 
his family's intereſt. Had his attention turned only 
towards what religion required, he would have ex- 
amined, whether Henry's marriage was contrary to 


the law of God, and whether, in that caſe, a 


Pontif had power to grant a diſpenſation. Had he 
been convinced that Julius II aſſumed a right not 
appertaining to him, he ſhould have readily granted 

enry the bull he demanded: but if, on the con- 
trary, he was perſuaded, the marriage was agreeable 
to divine law, or not being ſo it was in a Pope's 
power to diſpenſe with it, he ſhould have con- 
firmed it, and, without ſeeking ſo many evaſions, 
have indeavored to .remove the King's ſcruples. 
Such would have been the duty of a ſovereign Pontif: 
but inſtead of acting in this manner, he conſidered 
only what good or hurt might accrue to him from 
Henry's demand, independently of the juſtice or 
injuſtice of that demand.' While he was priſoner in 
caſtle St. Angelo, or fugitive at Orvieto, and 
thought he ſtood in need of this Prince, he poſitively 
promiſed to content him: afterwards, he only 
amuſed him, *till, by the Emperor's means, he had 
recovered Florence. No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion 
of that ſovereignty, which he had ſo ardently 


deſired, he avocated the proceſs to Rome, but, in 


all-appearance, with intent never to decide it, if. 
poſſibly to be avoided ; becauſe, while the two 
parties remained uncertain of the deciſion, he ren- 
dered himſelf neceſſary to both. Can it therefore 
be ſaid, there was even the leaſt tincture of either 
Juſtice or religion in his whole procedure? Moſt 
certainly, if Henry was blameable, as is pretended, 
in feigning ſcruples purpoſely to gratify his paſſions, 
Clement was no leſs 85 in not attempting to re- 
claim him before the affair commenced, or content- 


ing him in caſe his ſcruples were well- grounded. 


Even admiting Henry to have acted only thro? 
paſſion, which is however very uncertain, he would 
have been abundantly more excuſable than Clement, 
who, in his Pontifical ſtation, ought to have pro- 
ceeded on very different principles. 


re 


Queen, if ſhe could be fo lawfully, as, very pro- 
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With regard to the Emperor, he undoubtedly HE NR v 
acted in this affair from motives of honor, intereſt, VIII. 


and policy, without juſtice or religion being at all Ax“ 1533. 


concerned in his proceedings. He conſidered as a 


a ——— 
diſhonor to himſelf the repudiation of his aunt the TheEmperor. 


Queen of England; which, added to the intereſt 
he had to imbaraſs Henry, then in ſtrict alliance 
with France, was but too capable of inducing him, 
to the utmoſt extent of his power, to obſtruct this 
divorce. | 

As for 


8 Catherine, there is great appear- Queen Cathe: 
ance of her 


aving acted with ſincerity. As ſhe tine. 


ſtrongly believed the Pope's authority unlimited, 
ſhe thought herſelf the King's lawful -wife, and in 
that belief deemed not herſelf obliged to reſign her 
right to another on pretenſe of her royal conlort's 
ſcruples, which were in her opinion groundleſs: be- 
ſide, ſhe could not own her marriage null, without 
ary injuring Princeſs Mary her daughter. Tho' 

e had been convinced her marriage was in itſelf 
illegal, ſhe was firmly perſuaded his Holineſs had 
power to render it valid, being however readily 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to the ſame authority, when it 
ſhould be declared : nevertheleſs ſhe may be juſtly 
ſuſpected of having forſworn herſelf to make her 


caule better. 


Abundance has been faid againſt Ann Boleyn : Ann Boleyn. 


but without inſiſting on Sanders's baſe invectives, 
which have' been ſufficiently refuted (1), ſhe can, 
before marriage, be juſtly charged with only a ſingle 
fault; viz, her liſtening to the King before his 
marriage with Catherine was nulled; but it was no 
_ matter for a youthful perſon of her degree to have 

olution enough to reſiſt the temptation of being a 


bably, ſhe was by Henry made believe. It cannot 


however be ſaid that ſhe yielded up her perſon to the 


King's imbraces before matrimony. He eſpouſed 
her, at the very lateſt, in January, and ſhe was not 
delivered before September (2) : ſo there is nothing 
in that which can give room for any ſuſpicion. 


As for the reſt who were concerned in this affair, Clement's, 


as the cardinals, with Henry's and Charles's mini- He 


ſters, it may be affirmed, they acted only from 
worldly views, without the leaſt regard to religion. 


It cannot be ſaid, that the univerſities of France 'The univer- 


arles's 


agents. 


and England decided the queſtions propoſed with ſities. 


intire freedom, ſince it is known what influence 
Sovereigns, in their own near concerns, have over 
the actions of their ſubjects. With reſpect to the 
univerſities of Italy, both-parties accuſed each other 
of having corrupted them, the one by bribes, and 
the other by menaces. As for the Engliſh clergy, 


they had lately received ſuch a check, that they 


had reaſon to dread giving the King any freſh occa- 
ſion of diſpleaſure: but it may not be thence in- 
fered, that they decided contrary to their ſentiments, 
ſince it often happens that the truth is not oppoſite 
to our intereſt. The fame may be ſaid of Cranmer, 
who being already tinctured with Luther's doctrine, 


Cranmer. 


could not look on Julius's diſpenſation as capable of 


rendering valid a marriage which, in itſelf, was null, 
being repugnant to God's laws: indeed, he might 
have eagerly imbraced this opportunity to give a 
mortal wound to the Papal authority, in order to 


* 


* 


(1) Sanders has not ſerupled to aſſert, that the King liking her mother, ſent her huſband ſir Thomas Boleyn embaſſador to 


France, and in his abſenſe begot Ann Boleyn on his wife. 


At his return, he ſued a divorce againſt her in the archbiſhop's court, 


but the King acquainting him ſhe was with child by him, he was, on the King's deſire, reconciled to his wife. Thus Ann 
Boleyn, tho ſhe went under the name of fir Thomas's daughter, yet was of the King's begeting. As he deſcribes her, ſhe was 
ill-ſhaped and ugly, had ſix fingers, a gag-tooth, and a tumor under her chin. At fifteen years of age, he ſays, both her father's 
butler and chaplain lay with her; and when in France ſhe led ſuch a diſſolute life, that ſhe was called the Engliſh Hackney, 
That the French King liking her, ſhe was called the King's Mule. But returning to England, ſhe gained the King's affection 
by the appearance of a ſevere virtue with which ſhe diſguiſed herſelf. The ſame author adds, that the King had likewiſe injoyed 
her ſiſter; with a great deal more to the diſgrace of this lady and her family. Hence we may ſee to what a height of rancor and 
malice, bigotry and blind zeal in religious matters are capable of carrying a man ! Burnet, Vol. I. p. 41. 


(2) September 7, of Princeſs Elizabeth, who afterwards mounted the throne, Hall, fol. 217. Stow, &c. 


that 


promote the reformation : but it cannot be affirmed, 


nry's, and' 


— ——y— 


Sn dig 


* 


HEN R that he acted againſt his knowledge in pronouncing 

the ſentence of divorce : at leaſt, his whole future 

An? 1533. deportment was directly oppoſite to ſuch obli- 
Lorne QUILIES. : 

By what has been advanced, it may be eaſily 

perceived that, in this affair, which was properly a 

caſe of conſcience, very few of the actors had other 

than political views, without any great attention to 

the precepts of religion: nevertheleſs the Almighty, 

who directs all human actions, while the very actors, 

generally ſpeaking, are utterly ignorant ot the 

tendency, drew from theſe proceedings of Henry, 

Clement and Charles, the end he deſigned, that 1s, 

the Engliſh church's reformation, as will be ſeen in 

the ſequel (1). If any one deſires fully to examine 

the caſe of Henry VIII's divorce, he would do well 

to caſt off all prejudice, and take care not to be 

miſled by the authors who have writ on this ſubject : 

but ſuch as will be ſatisfied with examining it 

hiſtorically, are to conſider only the political views 

of the principal actors. 


The ſentence of divorce being publiſhed, Henry 


Catherine re. 


mains inflexi- omited not ſending thereof notice to Catherine 


ble. by lord Mountjoy, who tried to perſuade her to a 
Barnet. ſubmiſſion 3 but in vain. She. ſtill remained in- 
Haben. flexible, affirming, ſhe would be the King's wife 


*till the Pope had nulled the marriage. This anſwer 
She is to be being brought to the King, he ordered her to be 


ited Princeſs ſtiled only Princeſs Dowager of Wales: but ſhe 


Dowager. poſitively refuſed being ſerved by any who would 
_— 7 77 not treat her as Queen, and the King thought not 
* 482, | fit to remove ſuchas would ſhe her that reſpect (2). 


Shortly after, he notified his divorce and new 
Henry noti- marriage to all the Sovereigns, and particularly to 
fes his mar- the Emperor, who coldly told the Engliſh embaſſa- 
riage to the dor (3), he would conſider what he was to do in 


Emperor. 

Herbert. the caſe. : 

Burnet. The news of King Henry's marriage, and the 
The Pope archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſentence having reached 


nulls thearch- Rome, his Beatitude was highly inſenſed at Henry, 


biſnop's ſen- and the more, as a copy of his book againſt the 


== Papal authority had now appeared in Rome itſelf. 


VPuriet. The cardinals of the Imperial faction improving 
Hollingh. this occaſion, moſt importunately urged his pro- 
nouncing ſentence againſt that Monarch ; remon- 
ſtrating to him, that the authority of the Holy See 
was arrived at its period, if he ſuffered ſuch inſults 
The Pope Without due reſentment. Clement nulled the arch- 


gives a com- biſhop's ſentence, and declared, That the King 
— Ee himſelf was liable to excommunication, except he 
King Rs. reſtored the cauſe to its former ſtate (4), before the 
FE inſuing September expired. He contented himſelf 
for this time with only threatening, becauſe 
he did not yet deſpair of reclaiming him by means 
of the King of France, with whom he was going 
to confer at Marſeilles. OS 
Clements The Pope's aim in this interview was, firſt, to 
defign in the celebrate the nuptials between his niece Catherine, 
interview of and the duke of Orleans; ſecondly, to deviſe with 
Marleilles. Francis ſome expedient to adjuſt his differences with 
the King of England, or, 1t that could not be 
effected, to diſingage Francis from Henry's intereſt. 
Francis moſt cordially wiſhed that ſome method 
might be found to reconcile them, becauſe he hoped 


to join in a league with both, the more eaſily tore- HE NN 
cover the duchy of Milan. Henry had uſed his VIII. 
utmoſt indeavors to diſſuade him from this inter- Ax' 133. 
view, being apprehenſive it would produce between 
Francis and Clement a union which could not but Burnet, Vol. 
be to his prejudice (5). He had conſtantly de- 1 
pended, that Francis would act in concert with him 

to frighten the Pope, and that their menaces would 

finally induce him to give him the ſatisfaction he 

required: but, finding he could not prevail, he had 

publiſhed his marriage. He was thenceforwards Henry's de. 
abſolutely determined to widen the breach with ſign. 


Rome, except the Pope and King of France ſhould, 


during their interview, pitch on ſome ſatisfactory 
expedient, for which he was very willing to wait. 


to Francis, with orders to accompany him to Mar- duke of Nor. 


ſeilles. 
commodation. Fall. 


Norfolk, arriving at the French court, July the Herbert. 
firſt, waited on the King who was then on his Burner. . 
journey to Marſeilles (6), intending however to Hellingfh. 
make ſome ſtay in Languedoc before he went to 
the congreſs. He attended him ſome time; but 
having, early in Auguſt, learned what was done 
at Rome againſt the King his maſter, would 
have returned, imagining his preſenſe would be of 
little ſervice at Marſeilles ; nevertheleſs, at the He recalls 
King of France's ſollicitation, he contented himſelf him. 
with ſending lord Rochford for freſh inſtructions 
from King Henry, who inſtantly recalled him. 

However, Francis fo artfully managed Henry, that 

he perſuaded him to ſend ſome perſon to Marſeilles, 

to be a witneſs of what ſhould pals at the interview. Gardiner, 

Henry made choice of Stephen Gardiner, fir Francis Brian, Bon- 

Brian, and Edmund Bonner (7) ; this latter a moſt 0 xc _ 
. arſeilles. 

proper perſon to execute the orders he gave him. 


gining of October, and within a few days the duke Orlean's mar- 
of Orleans conſummated his marriage with Cathe- se. 

rine di Medicis (8), This affair ended, Francis 

ſollicited the Pope in behalf of the King of England, 

and at length obtained from him a promiſe to give His Holineſs 
Henry intire ſatisfaction; but, to fave the honor promiſes 

of the Holy See, he would judge the cauſe himſelf Francis to 
in a conſiſtory, from which the cardinals of Charles's content Hen- 
faction ſhould be excluded. Thus far all went very F., 
well. But Bonner, to whom doubtleſs it was not Burnet. 
thought fit to diſcover this ſecret, demanding au- gonner ac. 
dience of the Pope, acquainted him with the King quaints the 
his maſter's appeal to the next general council from Pope with the 
the ſentence given, or to be given againſt him. King's ap- 
The Pope told him, that, before he declared him- Nei. pos 
ſelf, he would adviſe with the cardinals there preſent. Vel. XIV. 
Some days after, having ſent for Bonner, he gave p. 476. 
him for anſwer, that, according to the opinion of Burner. 

the cardinals, the appeal was unlawful. Bonner, Clement re- 
without being ſurpriſed at this reply, acquainted him ag "ry 
in the ſame manner with the like appeal of the arch- fes Cranmer's 
biſhop of Canterbury from the ſentence which nulled appeal. 

his judgment for the divorce. This put the Pope he N 
into ſuch a rage, that he talked of throwing Bonner threatens him. 
into a cauldron of boiling oil (9). Guicciardini Burnet. 


ſays Francis was ſo offended with Bonner's inſolence, 


(1) This is not the only inſtance, by many, of our author's (otherwiſe a good hiſtorian) arguing like a Predeſtinarian. | 


(2) William Blount, lord Mountjoy, was to mix promiſes with threats, 


ticularly concerning Catherine's daughter's being 


ut next Queen Ann's iſſue in the ſucceſſion. But all would not do. She ſaid, ſhe would not damn her ſoul, nor ſubmit to ſuch 
infamy : that ſhe was his wife, and would never call herſelf by any other name, ſince the proceſs ſtill depended at Rome. Mount- 


joy, having written a relation of what had paſſed between him and her, ſhewed it her ; but ſhe daſhed with a pen all thoſe places 
in which ſhe was called Princeſs Dowager. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 132. 


(3) Sir Thomas Wyat. 


(4) The ſentence was affixed ſoon after at Dunkirk. Tbid. p. 133. Herbert, p. 172. 


(5) Francis acquainted King Henry, that his chief defign in this interview, was to ſerve him; but Henry replied, He was ſo 
ſure of his nobility and commons, that he had no apprehenſion of any thing the Pope could do. Burnet, Vol. III. p. 72. 

(6) And indeavored to diſſuade him irom the interview and marriage propoſed, or, at leaſt, to ſuſpend it till the Pope had 
given our King ſatisfaction; offering alſo aid for a war in Piedmont, if he would ſuffer no more money to go out of his realm to 


Rome, and inſtead ofthe Pope to erect a Patriarch. Herbert, 
(7) Allo fir John Wallop. 


p- 169. . 


(8) The Pope himſelf married them. Ibid, p. 170. 
{9) Of melted lead, or burning him alive. Burnet, Vol. I. * 17 


p. 134. 
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Mean while he ſent the duke of Norfolk in embaſſy He ſends the 


ſeilles and ſee whether there was yet any hope of ac- he.” Mar. BN 1 


The Pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the be- The duke of > ü 
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== ents. 

HFenry ac- 
ceßpts one. 
Burnet. 

The biſhop 
"2X goes to Rome. 
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Clement re- 


2X quires the 
= King's appro- 


> bation in writ- 


ing; 


and fixes a 
day for his 
anſwer. 
Clhharles's 


agents preſs 
the Pope to 


retract. 


Burnet. 
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that he offered the Pope to do whatever lay in his 
power to procure him ſatisfaction för this affront: 
but, if this be true, it was only 'a mere com- 
pliment. 8 OY S 
Clement departed Marſeilles the twelfth of No- 
vember, as much pleaſed with the King of France 


h as he was diſſatisfied with Henry. Mean while, 


Francis not deſpairing yet to adjuſt this affair, ſent 
into England M. du Bellay, biſhop of Paris, to 

ropound to King Henry ſome new expedients. 
Thie prelate, who had before reſided ſome time at 
the court of England as embaſſador, wrought ſo 


with Henry, that he at length obtained his concur- 


rence to one of the expedients he propoſed (1). So, 
pleaſed with having prevailed even farther than he 
durſt have expected, he very readily undertook to 
carry this good news to his Holineſs, tho? it was 


then very late in December. He found Clement 


inclined to do all he could to terminate the affair ami- 
cably, and drew from him a poſitive romiſe, that 
the cauſe ſhould be judged at Cambray by perſons 
whom the King of England ſhould have no reaſon 
to ſuſpect. But his Sanctity, not truſting intirely 
to a verbal aſſurance, deſired to have it under the 
King's own hand, that he approved of what was 
concerted: moreover, to avoid all delays and eva- 
ſions, he fixed a day for the return of the courier 
who was to be ſent into Englanqe. 

- This weighty affair being thus on-the point of 
concluſion, the Emperor's agents were very urgent 
with Clement to revoke his ingagenient 5 but he 
told them he had given his word. However, they 
repeated their inſtances with ſuch earneſtneſs, that 


finally they got him to promiſe, that if Henry's 


The Pope re- 


1 fuſes A ſix 
days delay. __ | R AD | 
Yr. he could not obtain it. Clement, terrified by the 


Herbert. 
Burnet. 


He publiſhes 


a ſentence 


againſt Henry. 


The courier 
returns with 


full powers. 


= fu 
vvoke the ſen- 
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The Pope re- 


to re- 


tence. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


Remark on 
Henry's con- 


anſwer came not by the time prefixed, he ſhould 


deem himſelf diſingaged. The courier not return- 


ing on the day appointed, the Imperialiſts preſſed 
his Holineſs to pronounce ſentence againft Henry, 


repreſenting to him, that he was amuſed, and 


menacing him with the Emperor's reſentment : in 
ſhort, they fo ardently ſollicited him that, tho? the 
biſhop of Paris only defired a delay of fix days, 


Imperialiſts threats, was ſo intirely at their devotion, 
that 'what, according to the uſual forms, ſhould' 
have been done in. three conſiſtories, was done in 
one: in a word, the Pope, without ſtaying for a 
reply from England, publiſhed a ſentence, declaring 
Henry's marriage with Catherine legal and valid, 
and requiring him to take his wife again, with de- 
nunciation of cenſures in caſe of diſobedience. Two 
days after came the courier with ſuch powers for the 
biſhop of Paris as- Clement had required. ' Several 
cardinals moved his Holineſs to revoke what had 
been done; but the Emperor's party preſſed him fo 
cloſely, that the motion was rejected. Thus Pope 
Clement who had, for fix ſucceſſive years, acute 
the King by affected delays, could not be perſuaded: 
to grant him ſix days, and by this precipitation 
occaſioned the Roman church utterly- to' loſe the 
kingdom of Engla de. 


It muſt however be confeſſed, that it is very | 


difficult to conceive what might be King Henry's 
view in the agreement he pretended to make with 
his Beatitude. Can it be ſuppoſed he' deſigned to 


of the Church of England? No, he appeared fo 
of this ſupremacy, which greatly awed tlie eccle- 


on the Pope than on him, that there is no likelihood: 
he would think of parting with this prerogative: 
And yet, how could the King's ſupremacy ſubſiſt 
in caſe he agreed with the Pope? Or how could the 
Pope reſolve to content him with reſpect to his 


macy? Certainly it is impoſſible to reconcile theſe 
two oppoſites 3 which leaves room to ſuſpect that 
Henry acted not with ſincerity in his pretended: 
accommodation with Clement, and after having 
juſtified his divorce by the ſentence he would have 
obtained from him, intended there to drop him and 


inſtant when Henry diſpatched his courier to Rome 
with the ingagement his Holineſs had required. I 
have obſerved that the biſhop of Paris went poſt 
from London towards the cloſe of December; that 
on his arrival at Rome he ſent a courier to aequaint 
King Henry with what he had obtained of Clement; 
and that the King ſent back the ſame courier with 


and courier could make, it is impoſſible the courier 
could return to Rome before the middle of January: 
but at the very time Henry diſpatched this courier, 
he held at Weſtminſter a parliament, where acts 
were paſſed directly contrary to the agreement he 
[reed todere (4, oe | 

The parliament meeting the fifteenth of January 


deſign to exempt them from the 
ſtatute, ſince it was in this inacted that they ſhould 


* 


canon law (3). 


to the national laws, without any regard to the 


| wiſe then paſſed; it was inaCted : firſt, that all ſub- 
| ſequent convocations ſhould convene by the King's 
fit: ſecondly, that the King ſhould name thirty- 
two perſons, ſixteen of both houſes of parliament, 


to abrogate or confirm ſuch as they judged requiſite. 
As it is certain the-parltament acted by directions 
from court, it may eaſtly be conceived King Henry 
had no very ſtrong inclination to agree with the 
; Pope, tho by the ingagement he ſent to Rome he 


|} ſeemed reſolved. _—_ | 
- Here is another argument of the ſmall regard this AR of attain- 

Prince had for his Beatitude, even when he was on & | go 
12 


Barton. 


| 6 Hall. 
enry, the parliament paſſed an act of attainder Burner, 


the very point of obtaining all his deſires. Before 
news came to England of the ſentence againſt King 


| againſt Elizabeth Barton, generally tiled The 
Holy Maid of Kent, who pretending to be inſpired 
foretold, that if the King married Ann Boleyn he 


— — 


See. Herbert, p. 173. 


(i) Namely; that if the Pope would put off the execution of his ſentence, till he had indifferent judges ſent who might hear 
the-buſineſs, he would alſo defer the execution of what he was inclined to do in withdrawing his obedience from the Roman 


(2) This year, on June 24, died Mary Queen dowager of France, and wiſe of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk. Hall, fol. 217. 


ſiaſtics, whereas before, the clergy depended more 


divorce, without requiring him to reſign his ſupre- 


his approbation. Now what ſpeed ſoever the biſhop | 


(3) By the ſtatute of Henry IV, biſhops might, on ſuſpicion of hereſy, commit any perſon to priſon, without preſentment or 
acculation, contrary to what was practiſed in all other caſes. Therefore the ſtatute of Henry W was repealed, but thoſe of 
Richard II, and Henry V, were left ſtill in force, with the following regulation: that heretics ſhould be proceeded againſt upon 
preſentments, by two witneſſes at leaſt, and then commited, but þrought to anſwer to their indictments in open court; and if found 
guilty, and would not abjure, or were relapſe, to be adjudged to death; the King's writ De hæretico comburendo being firſt had. 
It may eaſily be imagined how acceptable this act was to the whole nation, ſince it was a very effectual limitation. of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical power, in one of the moſt uneaſy parts of it. And this regulation of the arbitrary proceedings of the ſpiritual courts 
was a particular bleſling to the fayorers of the reformation, Burnet, Vol, I. p. 147. 

Vol. I LI. ſhould 


relinquiſh his newly-acquired title of Suprerne Head H n Y 
exceſſively jealous, during the reſidue of his days, An” 153 3˙ 
— # 


withdraw from his obedience. This ſuſpicion is Burner, 
confirmed by what paſſed in England, at the very Vol. I. p. 92. 


0 . ry Ax' 1524. 
|| 1534, opened the ſeſſion with repealing the ſtatute partiama,” | 
of Henry IV againſt heretics. This was not with Herbert. 
alties in that Hall. 

Burnet. 


' be' burned; but only to hinder the clergy from being en the 
' ſole judges in cauſes of this nature. This was the clergy the 
real intent of the new act, whereby, for the future, cognizance of 
heretics were to be proſecuted and tried according bereſy. 


By another ſtatute, which the parliament like- Another ſta- 
tute, whereby 
the King is 
impowered to 
name thirty- 
- a two commiſſi- 
g and a like number of eccleſiaſtics, to examine the oners to re- 
canons and conſtitutions of the church, with power ferm the ca- 


nons. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


H x NA y ſhould not be King a month longer. This nun havirg 


VIII. been wrought pon and inſtructed by a certain 

Ax' 1534. curate, counterfeited rhe propheteſs, and mixed 

Vith her predictions invectives againſt the King's 

Some account proceedings in the affair of his divorce, and threats 

* Stow. àgainſt his chief counſellors. Diverſe Franciſcans 

Hollingm. = Countenanced her pretended revelations, ſo that ſhe 

Burnet. was in great repute with the people; nay, arch- 

Strype's Mem. biſhop Warham, ſir Thomas More, and John 

Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, were in the number of 

She is adjudg- thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be deceived. But 

« do die. 4 oe length, this nun and her accomplices being ap- 

rehended by Henry's order, the affair was ſo care- 

Fally examined, that the whole contrivance was diſ- 

covered, and the counterfeit propheteſs ſentenced to 

death, together with her corrupters: however, as 

this buſineſs had made great noiſe, the King was 

pleaſed it ſhould be brought before the parliament, 

to render their condemnation more authentic. 

Sanders would tain reckon this nun and her accom- 

plices for martyrs, tho? their own, confeſſions ſuffi- 

ciently juſtified their condemnation. Had Henry 
really deſigned to be reconciled to the court of Rom 

nothing could be more unſeaſonable than to pals 

this act, when the divorce affair ſeemed to be on 

the point of being adjuſted to his ſatisfaction. 

The King and While the parliament was imployed in theſe 

arliament of. matters, Henry received news of the ſentence given 

fended at the and publiſhed againſt him at Rome, with all the 

Pope's ſen. circumſtances, demonſtrating the little regard. the 

3 Pope had for his perſon and dignity. Theſe haſty 

proceedings convincing him there was nothing more 

to be expected from Rome, he no longer delayed 

executing his reſolution to break off all correſpon- 

dence with the Roman court: nor was the parlia- 

ment leſs offended than King Henry with his 

Sanctity's conduct; ſo, the whole legiſlature Deng 

in the ſame mind, it was reſolved utterly to aboliſh 

the Papal Weng in England. After what Cle- 

ment had done, there was no other way; it was 

neceſſary either to withſtand him vigorouſly,” or 

prepare to indure all the ſeverities and indignities 

to which England lay expoſed in the reigns of 

Henry II, and John Lack-land : but the times were 

altered. The Engliſh were no longer diſpoſed: to 

ſubmit to ſuch ſervilities as the Roman Pontifs' re- 

quired of their anceſtors, neither was the King's 

intereſt different from that of his ſubjects: thus all 

being alike tired of the , Pontifical yoke, it was 

deemed more honorable to demoliſh at once that 

formidable. power, under which the kingdom had 

{o long groaned, than vainly to expect it would of 

itſelf be reduced within due bounds. It may be 

eaſily judged, the favorers of the new religion were 

not ſparing of their pains to reduce matters to this 

ſtate 3 nor was it long before what had been determin+ 

ed on was put in execution. Ina few days an act was 

aſſed containing ſundry articles, all tending to the 

ſame point, ned 


for aboliſhing 


Burnet. 


Statute c. 20. 


Act aboliſh- 
ing the Papal 
authority. 


The firſt confirmed the ſtatute 
annates, or firſt-fruits, I: 
By the ſecond it was inacted, that thenceforwards 
the Pope ſhall have no hand in nominating or pre- 
ſenting biſhops 3 but that, when any epiſcopal. See 
ſhall become vacant, the King ſhall fend the chapter 


. — 


King's exchequer (1). 


be over within twelve days after the licenſe, it ſhall VIII. 

{ſwear fealty to the King, and then be recommend 
ed by his Majeſty to the archbiſhop. to ; bg. cohpſe :. 
crated : that if the biſhop elect or archbiſhop refuſe - 
to obey the contents of this a, they ſhall-be hable 
to the penalty of Præmunire. Moreover, all ;per- 


ſons were expreſly forbid applying to the' biſhop, of 
Rome for bulls, palls, or any other thing whatever 
relating to religion, _ fiwn 


By another act, were 
procurations, delegations, expeditions of -bulls,-and 
diſpenſations coming from the Roman court; and 
the archbiſhop of, Canterbury was appointed to 
grant all fuch diſpenſations, &c. as ſhould: not be 
| contrary. to diyine ordinance, on condition that part 
of the money; thence ariſing ſnould be paid; into the 
| Moreover, all religious 
houſes, exempt and not exempt, ſhould be ſubject 
to the archbiſhop's viſitation (2). 10 fl; 
By another act, it was inacted, that the Kin 
marriage with Catherine, relict of his brother 
Prince Arthur, ſhould be held null and void, and 
that ſhe ſhould be reputed only Princeſs Dowager 
of Wales. On the contrary, the King's marriage 
with Ann Boleyn is declared valid, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown ſettled upon their iſſue. More- 
over, it is ſaid, that any perſon of what quality ſo- 
ever, who ſhall ſpeak or write againſt the King's 
marriage, ſhall, be adjudged a traitor t King 
and ſtate, and that all the King's ſubjects, -withour 
diſtinction, ſhall be obliged to ſwear, they will ab- 
ſerve and maintain the contents of this act. After. 
this, Ferse of the marriages. prohibited by: 
God's law, among which is that of a man With his 
brother's widow.;. and it was, inacted that, for the 
future, no ſuch marriages ſhould be allowed, and 
Far 2 as were then in, being ſhould, be. dif- 
Weed, en 1 2 ien 


. - 


« 
a 


Fo 


bikac 


kd 4h ++ 
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(1) All diſpenſations taxed heretofore at, or above four po 
(2) All monaſteries, &c. formerly ex the archbiſhi 
were wont to be confirmed by the Pope, were thenceforwards to 


3). Beſide the above acts, others of ſome importance allo, paſſed, viz. 1. That perſons indicted of petit-treaſon, wilſul murder, 


felony, and on their arraignment ſtanding mute, or peremptorily challenging above twenty of the jury, or elſe 
* their 9 9 5 ſhall not have the benefit of the clergy, 
on 


3. Whereas ſome raps had gathered into few hands ſeveral farms, and great plenty of cattle, 


robbery, or other 
refuſing to anſwer d 
buggery were adjud 
particularly ſheep, ſome to the number of twenty tho 


and thoſe to be in the pariſh where he lives. 
juch by retail; See Statute 25 Hen: VIII. 


” -w 


| | d, whereby the rents ot lands were not only increaſed, but alſo tillage 
very much decayed, ſome churches and towns had been pulled down, and the price of corn, cattle, &c. exceſſiwely inhanced ; it 
was therefore inacted, that no man ſhould keep above two thouſand ſh 


4+ That no man ſhould buy bound books brought from bey ond fea, nor buy any 


p-. 146. 


s Viſitation, were ſtill to be ſo ; and thoſe abbies whoſe elections 
confirmed by the King. | 


2. By another, the deteſtable vice of 


at one time: and not hold above two farms at once, 


abbots 


Book XV. 
a Conge d elire, and in caſe the election ſhall not Hem R y 
belong to the King; that the biſhop. elect; ſhall Av' 1534, 


. aboliſhed Peter-pence, all Statute c. 1. 


" | | 
ST Statute c. 22, 


527 
x Burnet, Vol. I. 


pounds, ſbould be likewiſe confirmed under the great ſeal. 
from the archbiſhop” 
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Boox XV. Si The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


HE NR x abbots ard fryers of all orders to this effect: That or to put himſelf in a defenſible condition, he de- He x R v 
VIII. * they would be faithful to the King, the Queen, | fired to make a league with the King of France, VIII. 
An? 1534+ their heirs and ſucceſſors: that they acknow- | by a new treaty, which ſhould render their union Ax' 1534. 
| « Jedged the King for ſupreme head of the church | more effectual for their common defenſe. Franci L 
| =  « of England: that the biſhop of Rome has no | ſeemed very ready to comply, but deſigned that all 
Bcd « more juriſdiction than any other biſhop : that | the terms ſhould be to his advantage, and to make 
. « they renounced his obedience : that they would þ Henry ſubſervient to his views elſewhere. He had 
_ « fincerely preach doctrines agreeable to the holy | {till his eye fixed on the duchy of Milan, as on what 
« Scriptures: that in their prayers, they would 3 rightfully to him, and had been un- 
0 « pray firſt for the King, as ſupreme head of the | juſtly taken from him, and deſigned to recover it, 
And her Church of England, then for the Queen“, and | tho? he had expreſly renounced it by the treaty of 
© :me. « laſtly for the archbiſhop of Canterbury (1).” | Cambray. To this end he had facrificed the honor 
"*Z Rym. Fad. Some time after, Lee archbiſnop of York certified, | of his houſe, in matching his ſecond ſon to a 
Vol. XIV. by a writing dated the fifth of May, that in the con- baſtard-branch of the Medicis family, by reaſon he 
P. 2 vocation of his province it was declared, That | believed he could not proceed without Clement. 
= < the Pope had no more power in England than, | But, on the contrary, he was apprehenſive of loſing 
Fier add © any other biſhop.” Only John Fiſher biſhop of | the fruit of that alliance, by uniting too cloſely with 
More refule Rocheſter, and ſir Thomas More late chancellor, | the King of England, whom that Pontif could now 

to take the refuſed to ſign the act of parliament, which, as has | conſider no otherwiſe than as a profeſſed enemy. In 


mn _ =— been ſeen, contained three principal articles, viz, | this perplexity, he indeavored to perſuade Henry 
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Tower. the ſucceſſion of the crown: the nullity of the | to act only privately, by ſending large ſums to the 
Herbert. King's firſt marriage, with the validity of his ſe- German Proteſtants, to foment the diſſenſion be- 
= Strype. cond ; and the aboliſhment of the Papal authority, | tween them and the Emperor, and imbroil him fo 


They offered to ſign the firſt article; but for the | as to hinder him from thinking of Italy, This pro- 


= other two, they ſaid, their conſcience would not poſal Henry did not abſolutely reject. He was very 
= Þ ſuffer them to conſent to them: whereupon they willing to aſſiſt the Proteſtants with a good ſum of 
ID were commited to the Tower (2). # _ | money; but pretended withal, that F Find ſhould 
 Henya- While theſe oaths were adminiſtering throughout | attack Navarre with a powerful army, while on his 


quaints Ca- the whole realm, Henry ſent the archbiſhop of York | Part he carried war into Flanders: but Francis could 
2 therewith and biſhop of Durham to tell Catherine, ſhe muſt | not reſolve to join ſo openly with England, for fear 
dme act of par- forbear aſſuming the title of Queen, and lay before | of offending the Pope; beſide, he turned all his 


: 1 5 _ her the reaſons which moved the parliament to de- | thoughts to the Milaneſe, whither, towards the 
I p. 175. prive her ot it: but ſhe replied, She believed her end of laſt year, a certain accident afforded him 


Her anſwer, marriage with the King good and lawful, and ] opportunity to carry his arms. As this faid event 
ſhould hold it as ſuch to her dying day: that ſhe, | was the occaſion or pretenſe of a new war between 
had never conſummated her marriage with Prince] Charles and Francis, it is requiſite we make ſome 
Arthur; and they who affirmed it, ſpoke not the brief mention thereof, LD 50 | | 
truth: that ſhe was not bound to ſubmit to the] | Franceſco Sforza was no ſooner reſtored to Milan, The duke of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſentence, ſince his Ho- on very hard conditions, but he impatiently longed Milan be. 


lineſs had nulled it, and decreed the contrary (3): | to be freed from Charless yoke, and the obligation — 1 9 
that the King's marriage with Ann was not valid, of paying him the ſums exacted. Francis having of France's * 


as being made during the appeal: that ſhe was not ſome knowledge of Sforza*s diſpoſition, was of envoy. 
obliged to ſubmit to the parliament's ordinances, | opinion he ought to cheriſh it, in hopes of one day Du Bellay. 
not being King Henry's ſubje&, but his wife: that | reaping ſome advantage: but, as Sforza greatly Mezerai. 
beſide, theſe acts were made by the King's ſubjects | dreaded giving the Emperor any umbrage, and F. Daniel. 
on a matter wherein himſelf was party. conſequently the affair was to be managed very pri- 

Negociation ho Henry would have been extremely glad of | vately, Francis found means to keep a miniſter at 

between Fran» Catherine's ſubmiſſion to what the parliament had | Milan who could not be ſuſpected. He choſe for 

her Henry jnacted, it was not her obſtinacy which gave him | that ſervice a Milaneſe gentleman, named Mer- 

Herber. the greateſt uneaſineſs. The Emperor having un-] veilli, who having been formerly baniſhed Milan 

dertaken to execute Pope Clement's ſentence, Henry | by Ludovico Il Moro, had reſided ever ſince in 

was naturally to expect being attacked by that po-] France. The troubles of the Milaneſe having in- 
tent adverſary, In order therefore to prevent him, | tirely ceaſed by the peace of Cambray, Merveilli 


. 
3 
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(i) Gardiner wrote to Cromwell, from Wincheſter, the ſixth of May, that lord Audley and others, with all the abbots, 
priors, wardens, and curates within the ſhire had taken the oath. The forms in which they did it are not known, for tho“ they 
were inrolled, yet in Queen Mary's days Bonner and others were commiſſioned to examine the records, and raze out all things 

ö done either in contempt of the See of Rome, or the defamation of religious houſes. However, two of the ſubſcriptions of reli- 

= gious orders, dated May 4, 1534, eſcaped their diligence. One is by fx abbies, and others by the prioreſs and convent of the 

1 Dominican nuns at Deptford. See Burnet's Coll. Vol. I. No. 50. | 

; (2) At a meeting of the privy-council at Lambeth, many were cited to take the oath, More was firſt called, and the oath 

being tendered him, he replied, © After having conſidered the act, he would neither blame thoſe who made, nor thoſe who 

„ ſwore the oath, but for his part, tho' he was willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, if he might be ſuffered to draw up the oath 

« himſelf, yet for the oath offered him, his conſcience ſo moved him, that he could not, without hazarding his ſoul, take it. 

Upon which, being deſired to withdraw, others were called on, and did all take the oath except Fiſher, who anſwered in almoſt 

the ſame manner as More had done. Then More was again brought in, and they ſhewed him how many had taken it; he 

ſaid, He judged no man for doing it, only he could not do it himſelf.” Being aſked the reaſon, he replied, He feared it 

might provoke the King the more againſt him if he ſhould offer reaſons, which would be called diſputing againſt law : 

but however, if the King would command him to do it, he would put them in writing.” Cranmer urged him with this ar- 

gument, That ſince he blamed not others for taking it, it ſeemed he was not 1 it was a ſin, but was doubtful in the 

matter: but he did know certainly he ought to obey the King and the law ; therefore he was obliged to do that about which 

* he was certain, notwithſtanding his doubtings.” He anſwered, © Tho' he had examined the matter very carefully, yet his 

«© conſcience leaned poſitively to the other ſide, and offered to purge himſelf by oath, that it was y out of conſcience that 

dhe retuſed it.” The abbot of Weſtminſter preſſed him, with an argument too often uſed in the like caſes, «© That he might 
* ſee his conſcience was erroneous, ſince the great council of the realm was of another mind.” Cranmer in a letter to Crom- 

well, earneſtly preſſed to accept the oath as More and Fiſher offered; for if they once ſwore to the ſucceſſion, it would quiet 

the kingdom, ſince all others would acquieſce and ſubmit to the judgments of ſo great men. But this ſage advice was not fol - 

lowed. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 156. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p. 174. | | 1 

(3) Adding, “ That ſhe would never leave the name of a Queen, but always take herſelf for King Henry's wife.” Herbert, 

P- 175. | | 
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HEN y feturned home with a letter of credence for Sforza, 
VIII. which credentials that Prince anſwered, receiving 
An” 1534. the gentleman as envoy of France, tho' in public he 
. treated him not as fuch, However fecret Merveil- 
li's negociation might be, the Emperor had thereof 
ſome intelligence, and made great complaints to the 
duke, who, to remove all ſuſpicion, reſolved to ſa- 
crifice to him this envoy. Accordingly he ſuborn- 
ed a perſon to quarrel with Merveilli, which ended 
in the murder of the party imployed, who was 
killed by Merveilli's ſervants, without however 
their maſter's being preſent. Hereupon Merveilli 
was hurried to priſon, none ſuffered to ſpeak with 
him, and within two days after beheaded. Francis 
underſtanding this, wrote a menacing letter to 
the duke, and informed all his allies of the 
1ffront he had received. Sforza would have ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by denying that Merveilli was at 
Milan as envoy. What he alledged was true in 
reſpect to the public: but he could not diſavow his 
| own letter to the King, in anſwer to that agent's 
credentials. When the French embaſſador acquaint- 
ed Charles with the outrage commited at Milan on 
Merveilli, that Monarch coldly replied, «© He 
« could not well conceive, how the King of France 
e ſhould be affected with the death of one of the 
« duke of Milan's ſubjects, whom his Sovereign 
e had chaſtiſed anſwerably to his demerits.” This 
anſwer created in-Francis a belief that the Emperor 
was concerned in Merveilli's death, which was a 
freſh cauſe of diſguſt, and inflamed his deſire of 
revenge. But on the other hand, he was not ſorry 
the ſatisfaction he demanded was refuſed, becauſe 
he thence deſigned to take occaſion of entering the 
Milaneſe ſword in hand. To that purpoſe, he or- 


Francis takes 
occaſion to 
carry war into 
the Milaneſe. 


2 dered a levy of Landſquenets in Germany, and re- 
the duke of queſted the duke of Savoy to grant him paſſage 
Savoy; and theo his ſtate, that he might chaſtiſe the duke of 
2 Milan: but thee Frins fearing adhere mere Oy 
ing h eror, thought fit to decline complying with his de- 
TS. _— Ob refuſal, F — who could not 
enter the Milaneſe but by paſſing thro? the Sa- 
voyard territories, reſolved to make war upon that 
Fs wy uſing for pretenſe certain claims he had, in 
right of Louiſa his mother, to the duke of Savoy's 
inheritance. While preparations were making to 
commence this war, be imployed this whole year 
in diverſe negociations, tending to create the Em- 
peror troubles, and diſable him from aſſiſting the 
duke of Savoy. x 1 
8 While Francis was thus buſied, the ſituation of 
VII's death. the affairs of Italy was ſomewhat changed by the 
Paul III death of Clement VII, who was carried off by a 
ſucceeds him. fit of ſickneſs the twenty-ſixth of September. The 
Guicciard. twelſth of October following, cardinal Farneſe was | 
elected Pontit, and aſſumed the name of Paul III. 
Affairs of This year produced alſo in Germany certain al- 
Germany. terations, which put the affairs of the Proteſtants 
Sleidan. in a tolerable ſituation. The landgrave of Heſſe 


defeated King Ferdinand's army, commanded by 
the count Palatine, and reſtored the duke of Wir- 
temberg to his dominions. Ferdinand, no longer 
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withal obtained, that both the duke and landgrave Hex wv rs y 
ſhould own him for King of the Romans. Scan VIII. 
after, the elector of Saxony. likewiſe acknowledged Ax' 1534. 
him, having firſt got from Ferdinand a projniſe, — 
that he would not fuffer any perfon to be moleſted - | 
in the Empire on account of religion. | Wo 

Clement VIPs deceaſe occafioned not any change Henry deter. © 
in the meaſures taken by the Engliſh court abſolute- way on ws 
ly to ſhake off the Papal yoke. Matters had been rupture W W 
carried too far ever to recede: beſide, the King, m. 
having not much to fear from abroad, by reaſon of Herbert. 5 
the troubles Charles was like to be involved in, and Purnet. 
his ſubjects being inclined to ſupport him, it would = "NG 
have been imprudent to negle&t ſo favorable a _ 
juncture, and leave his work unfiniſned. Where- Diverſe acts 3 
fore the parliament meeting the third of November, paſſed on th: 
paſſed ſundry material acts, whereof it will ſuffice ſubject. 
to relate the ſubſtance, in order to ſhew they wholly 
tended to one and the ſame point, namely, to break 
all the bonds which had ſerved to hold the Engliſh 
in ſubjection to the Roman Pontifs. | C 5 

The firſt act confirmed the King's title of ſu. I. act con: 

reme head of the Engliſh church, already given Henry's rie 
him by the clergy (1). Tho? Henry had very wil- CR + 
lingly accepted from the eccleſiaſtics this title, nay, ME 
had not left them the liberty to deny it him, he 
ſeemed however dubious whether he ſhould or ſhould 
not receive it when offered by the parliament. He 
would firſt adviſe with his council, and conſult 
ſome of the prelates, whether he did to thro* ſcru- 
ple, or to ſhew it had not. been extorted. The 
whom he conſulted * aſſured him, that the 
authority aſſumed by the biſnop of Rome over the 8 
whole church had no foundation in Scripture, he == 
baniſhed all his ſcruples (if it be true he had any) - 
and from thenceforwards took all occaſions to im- 
= the prerogatives which flowed from this new 
TITIC... * | * aides LEES 

By a ſecond act, it was declared treaſon to fpeak, II. Treaſon 
write, or imagine any thing againſt the King or to ſpeak evil 
2 (2). e of the King. = 

he third debared perſons accuſed of treafon, III. Concern- 
of the benefit of ſanctuary. | ing ſanctu - 

By a fourth, the parliament preſcribed a form of IW pom er 
oath concerning the ſucceſſion, to be taken by all 3 — 
the King's ſubjects, and: annulled all former oats 
on that head. BY 
The fifth was exceſſively grievous to the clergy, v. Grants the 
as it gave the King all annates and firſt- fruits of firſt-truirs and 
benefices; whereas by the act already paſſed, the tenths to the 
eccleſiaſtics were in hopes of being ever freed from *S: 
that burden. This act moreover intitled' King 
Henry to the annual product of the tenth of all 
livings (3). 

By a fixth ſtatute, proviſion was made for twenty- yr. Suffragan 
five ſuffragan biſhops, each to depend on his dio- bithops. 
ceſan, who muſt preſent to his Majeſty two, for 
him to chuſe one. Thus was revived in- the church 1 
of England the uſe of Chorepiſcopi, introduced in- 1 
to the primitive church, but afterwards diſcontinu- 1 
ed e centuries. 


Laſtly, the parliament condemned Fiſher, biſhop Fiter and 
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able to make head againſt the landgrave, was 
obliged to agree to that duke's reſtoration; but 


— 


of Rocheſter, and ſir Thomas More, to pep! More con- 


impriſonment, and confiſcated their whole ſubſtance, _— by 
parliament. 


—_ 


very liberal. 


(1) And declared, That the King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall have full power and authority to viſit, reform, and reſtrain all 
ſuch errors, hereſies, abuſes, and offenſes, which by any manner of ſpiritual juriſdiction ought to be reformed. See Statt. 
(2) Or to call the King heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper, of which opprobrious names ſome inſolent fryers were 


(3) To be paid between Chriſtmas and the firſt of April. It was ordered in this act, That the chancellor of England ſhould 
direct into every dioceſe in the realm commiſſions in the King's name, under his great ſeal, as well to the archbiſhop and biſhop of 
every dioceſe, as to ſuch other perſons as the King ſhould appoint ; to examine, ſearch, and require, by all ways and means, the 
true, jult, and whole yearly value of all the manors, lands, tenements, hereditaments, rents, tithes, offerings, emoluments, and all 
other profits, as well ſpiritual as temporal, belonging to any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, archdeaconry, deanery, hoſpital, college, 

+ prebend, cathedral, or collegiate church, parſonage, vicarage, free chapel, or any other benefice or promotion ſpiritual. _ Accord- 
ingly, ſeveral commiſſioners were appointed for each county, with whom were joined the biſhops off 
certain number of auditors. The valuations which were thus taken by 


of the rolls; and according to them have the firit-fruits been paid ever ſince. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p. 211. 


2 


Burnet. 


— 


0 the reſpective dioceſes, and a: 
theſe commiſſioners, were all returned to Cromwell, maſter 


ſor 
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for refuſing to take the oath ordained in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion. This ſentence was conſidered by ſome 
as very unjuſt, while others therein admired the ef- 
fects of God's juſtice on perſons Who had been vio- 
lent perſecutors of the Lutherans. 

Before the parliament broke up, Henry granted 
a general amneſty, from which however Fiſher and 
More were excluded. 

Not long after, the King iſſued a proclamation, 
inhibiting the name of Pope to be given the biſhop 
of Rome, and commanding that appellation to be 
eraſed in all books, to deltroy the very remembrance 
thereof, if poſſible. Then the biſhops voluntarily 
ſwore to renounce exprefly all obedience to the bi- 
ſhop of Rome. Gardiner, already biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, was not the laſt to take this oath, tho? in 
his ſoul he abhorred it as moſt ſacrilegious; but a 
blind condeſcenſion for the King in this reſpect was 
then the only means to preſerve his favor : beſide 
this prelate was thereby inabled, on other points, to 
thwart the reformers, who daily gained ground (1): 

It was not only in Germany that the reformation 
had made ſome progreſs, but alſo in many other 
places. In England it had been in ſome meaſure 
countenanced by cardinal Wolſey, as, during his 
miniſtry, no perſon was proſecuted for hereſy, tho? 
the clergy wanted not occaſions to exerciſe their 
wonted rigor, had they been ſuffered to do as they 

leaſed. After Wolſey's diſgrace, fir Thomas More 
being made chancellor, perſuaded the gr, that 
what did him moſt injury at the court of Rome, 
was the report of his being a favorer of the inno- 


vators, and to remove this falſe imputation, the 
moſt infallible way was to ſhew a zeal for religion. 


Henry, following this advice, ordered the laws 
againſt heretics to be rigorouſly executed, and very 
ſtrictly prohibited the importing any of their books: 
but this prohibition ſufficed not to'prevent diverſe 
of Luther's performances from being brought into 
England, with the Engliſh tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament by Tindal, who was retired into Flan- 
ders. The biſhop of London having thereof no- 
tice, cauſed ſome copies to be ſeized, and publicly 
burned by the hangman : but this was ſo tar from 
injuring the reformation, that it rather turned to its 
advantage. Many perſons, full of indignation at 
this impious act, infered that Sacred Writ was re- 
pugnant to the religion generally profeſſed, ſince 
the eccleſiaſtics were ſo ſedulous to hinder the Bible 
from being read; and that alone raiſed their deſire 
to read it: alſo the diſlike Henry's ſubjects had 
taken to the Pope greatly increaſed by their read- 
ing Luther's writings. | 

As the reformation gained ground, its adverſa- 
ries zeal flamed more and more againſt ſuch as im- 
braced it. While More was chancellor, he ſpared 
no pains to effect their utter extirpation. Many 
{uttered martyrdom with wonderful conſtancy, which 
greatly contributed to animate and fortity their bre- 
thren. At length, the King having to manage the 
German Proteſtants, becauſe he might afterwards 
want them, ſuſpended the perſecution which More 
had excited. On the other hand, Ann Boleyn very 
much mollified the King in that reſpect; archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer contributed to it likewiſe to the ut- 
moſt of his power, and Thomas Cromwell, now 
in great eſteem with Henry, ſeconded their indea- 
vors as far as he was able. But they had a ſtrong 
party againſt them, conſiſting of the duke of Nor- 
tolk, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, Longland 
biſhop of Lincoln, almoſt all the eccleſiaſtics who 
had any acceſs at court, and thoſe who, when 


Hr NN 
VIII. 
AN* 1534. 
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they preached before the King, ſtuffed their ſer- 
mons with invectives againſt the reformation. All 
theſe had gained Henry's confidence by their com- 
pliance in the affairs of his divorce and ſupremacy ; 
tho? in the latter they acted contrary to their ſenti- 
ments. By this condeſcenſion, they were inabled ef- 
fectually to oppoſe the reformers in all ſuch arti- 
cles as concerned not the Pope, and eſpecially in 
that of tranſubſtantiation, or the real preſenſe, 
which Henry then and always believed unqueſtion- 
able. In ſpite of all this, the chiets of the re- 
formed deſpaired not of inclining him by degrees 
to a farther reformation, becauſe of the connection 
the articles of religion have with each other : be- 
ſide, their party grew daily ſtronger by the juncti- 
on of ſuch as read the holy Scriptures and the re- 
ligious books which were handed about, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's prohibition. Nothing better 
evidences the number and ſtrength of that party, 
than the readineſs wherewith the parliament paſſed 
the acts which tended to leſſen the clergy's power, 
and ſhake off the Papal yoke. | 

The reformation made likewiſe ſome progreſs in Francis I 
France: the King himſelf expreſſed not any diſin- fe-ms to tavor 
clination for the Proteſtants doctrine, which was 1 
privately countenanced by his ſiſter Margaret Queen 
of Navarre : but the cardinals of Tournon and 
Lorrain, who were in great credit with him, diſ- 
ſuaded him from it fo earneſtly, that they finally 
gained him, nay, made him a violent perſecutor. 

Before I cloſe what relates to the events of the Peace between 
year 1534, I muſt not omit mentioning, that a Fngland and 


twelve-month's truce concluded the laſt year be- Scotland. 
tween E : Rym. Fœd. 
ween England and Scotland, was improved to a Vol. XIV. 


formal pacification, the eleventh of May this yrar. p. 480, 529, 


By this treaty, the peace was to laſt till the death 542. 


of one of the two Kings, and Henry might, with- Herbert. 
out breaking it, retain the Douglaſſes in England. * 

Early in 1535, King Francis ſent embaſſadors to Ax' 1535. 
Henry, under color ot diſcharging the duty of a Embaſly from 
good friend and ally, but in reality to attempt de- oy 
ceiving him, by feigning to acquaint him with his 3 | 
ſecrets, and aſk his counſel, What occaſioned the Herbert. 
laid embaſſy was this. The Emperor having re- 
ſolved to carry his arms into Africa, was defirous 
of amuſing Francis, leſt, in his abſenſe, he ſheuld 
attack the duke of Savoy, and ſo open a way to 
the duchy of Milan, as was ſeemingly his deſign. 

With this view, - he had diſpatched to him em- 
baſſadors, with orders to propoſe a match between 

his third daughter and Philip Prince of Spain; and 
another between the Dauphin and Mary, daughter 

of Henry and Catherine of Aragon : moreover, he 

had offered him a penſion of one hundred thouſand 
crowns for the duke of Orleans, on the duchy of 
Milan, and the duchy itſelf after the deceaſe of 
Franceſco Sforza, who had no iſſue. It was evident, 

theſe overtures were intended merely ro amuſe 
Francis, who alſo conſidered them not in any other 

light: nevertheleſs, he imagined they would ſerve 

to procure him ſome advantage from Henry, it 

he let him know he was courted by the Emperor. 

To this end, he diſpatched over to England admiral 
Chabot, baron de Brion, on pretenſe of conſulting 

King Henry on theſe offers: but his chief aim was 

to give him uneaſineſs, and induce him to make ſome 
advantageous propoſitions, and it afterwards ap- 
peared that he would have ingaged him in affairs 
extremely remote from his intentions. The admiral Henry's 
having diſcharged his commiſſion, Henry anſwered, anſwer to 
« He much wondered that the Emperor ſhould Francis 


* pretend to marry his daughter, over whom he — 


(1) This year, on the eleventh of Auguſt, the monaſteries of the Obſervant fryers at Canterbury, Greenwich and Richmond 
Newark and Newcaſtle, were fipprelied, and Auguſtine wy 2 en, 


this exchange. See Stow, p. 571. Herbert, p. 178. 
Vol. II. 


fryers, according to ſome, put in their room; tho' others mention not 


Mm 


„neither 
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drawing the Turks into Germany. 


« neither had nor ever ſhould have any right or | 
% power: that it was manifeſt, he only fought to 
ee break the union between France and England, 
« and therefore he hoped the King of France would 
&« not be ſo much his own enemy, as to liſten to 
e ſuch overtures.” Shortly after, he ſent orders to 
his embaſſadors at Paris, to tell Francis, he would 
give Elizabeth his daughter and heir to the duke of 
Angouleme, his third fon, on the following con- 
ditions: That Francis himſelt, his three ſons, the 
Princes of the blood, the principal nobility of 
France, the parliaments and univerſities ſhould ſo— 
lemnly promiſe to cauſe to be revoked the ſentence 
given againſt him by the biſhop of Rome: that the 
duke of Angouleme ſhould be ſent into England to 
be educated : that, in caſe by his marriage he ſhould 
accede to the crown of England, the duchy of An- 
gouleme ſhould be independent of the crown of 
France. Theſe conditions were afterwards mitt- 
gated, and Francis ſeemed to agree thereto : but 
he required, in his turn, that Henry ſhould aſſiſt 
him in the war of Savoy, and forgive him the per- 
petual annuity of one hundred thouſand crowns, 
which he was bound to pay by a treaty. Henry, 
perceiving Francis's infincerity, told the admiral, 
that, inſtead of forgiving the penſion, be expected 
the King his maſter ſhould pay the arrears, and 
clear by the time appointed all his other debts. 
This anſwer put a period to the negociation which, 
very ſeemingly, was undertaken purely to ſound 

enry concerning the penſion. : 
Francis's grand deſign was to recover the Mila- 
neſe, under pretext ot revenging the affront done 
him by Sforza: but to execute this project, it was 
neceſſary to raiſe the Emperor troubles which ſhould 
obſtruct his aſſiſting that duchy. From four diffe- 
rent quarters he hoped to imbroil the Emperor. 
Firſt, trom the Pope and other Italian Princes. 
Secondly, in Germany, by means of the league of 
Smalcald, Thirdly, by fomenting diſcord between 
Charles and the King of England. Laſtly, by 
In order to all 
this, he had married his ſon the duke of Orleans 
to Catherine di Medicis ; lodged in the duke of 
Bavaria's hands a hundred thouſand crowns to be 
ready on occaſion; perſuaded Henry to terminate 
the affair of his divorce in the manner we have ſeen ; 


and had at Conſtantinople ſecret agents, to treat of 


an alliance with Sulyman the Otteman Emperor. 
But moſt of theſe expedients, which he thought in- 
fallible, had proved unſuccesful. The firſt had 
miſcarried by the death of Clement VII, and by 
the election of a new Pontif who would not eaſily 
be prevailed on to eſpouſe his intereſt. The King 
of the Romans had fruſtrated the ſecond, by agree- 
ing with the elector of Saxony, the landgrave of 
Heſſe, and the duke of Wirtemberg. As for the 
third, he could not thence hope much, becauſe the 
King of England's intention was not to make war 
upon the Emperor, but only to ſtand on the de- 
tenſive : conſequently it was in the Emperor's 
power to keep him quiet, by not attacking him firſt, 
"Che Turks therefore alone could properly be ſub- 
{-rvient to his deſigns : but, to rely on them, it 
was neceſſary to commence the war in Italy, other- 
wiſe it was not likely Sulyman would be perſuaded 
to begin it in Hungary. On this account, he con- 
tinued at Conſtantinople a negociation, which was 
diſcovered by a letter intercepted by the duke of 
Urbino, who inſtantly ſent it to the Emperor. 
Mean while, Francis ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution 
to attack the duke of Savoy, and open a paſſage 
to the Milaneſe. He reckoned, the peace of Ger- 
many could not long ſubſiſt; that the Emperor and 
Henry would never agree; and that, when once a 
war was commenced, not only the Pope, and other 
Italian Potentates, but alſo the King of England, 


would readily aſſiſt to reduce within due bounds the He N NN 
VIII. 

ces of the league of Smalcald, fancying they would An* 1 636, 
imbrace this opportunity to free themſelves from 


Auſtrian power: above all, he depended on the Prin- 


their uneaſineſs, occaſioned by that family's advance- 
ment. To this end, he continued his intrigues 


with them, and pretended to be ſo far inclined to 


their religion that he deſigned to invite Melancthon 
into France, to confer with him : but withal, he 
plainly ſhewed he acted only on political views, 
ſince in France he ſentenced to the flames ſuch as 
ſeparated from the church of Rome. Mean while, 
as there was ſome differences between Luther and 
Calvin about religion, and as thoſe burned in France 
were Calviniſts, the rigid Lutherans, not conſidering 
them as their brethren, imagined Francis might 
treat them with the utmoſt ſeverity without loſing 
his regard for the Lutheran religion. 
determined on imploying his indeavors to re-conquer 
the duchy of Milan, attacked the duke of Savoy, 


and in the firſt campain took from him Savoy and 
La Breſſe. 


While Francis was laboring to accompliſh his pg... of 
- * 8 
deſigns, Charles V was forming vaſt projects, Charles V. 


which tended to no leſs than eſtabliſhing his domi- 
nion over all Europe. Indeed, France and Eng- 
land, being cloſely united, might ſtrongly have 
oppoſed his ambition: but he deſpaired not of diſ- 
uniting them in the end; that was his chief care, 
while on one hand he excited the Iriſh to a rebellion, 
and the King of Scotland to a rupture with England : 
but while he was attempting to imbroil his adver- 
ſaries, wherein he hoped to find his account, he 


was himſelf not free from uneaſineſs with regard 


to Sultan Sulyman, who menaced Germany, under 
color of ſupporting the intereſts of John Zapol, 
whom he cauſed to be crowned King of Hungary. 


On the other hand, he beheld with extreme concern 


the great progreſs of Heyradin Barba-roſſa, the 
famous corſair, who, after expeling Mulei Haſſan, 
had made himſelf King of Tunis. Such a neigh- 
bor could not but diſquiet him, becauſe, to hinder 
him from ravaging the coaſts of Spain, Naples, 
and Sicily, it would have been neceſſary conſtantly 
to maintain a fleet in the Mediterranean, which 
could not be done without a vaſt expenſe,. and this 


would have diſconcerted his other projects. So The Empe- 
conſidering the war he had reſolved to undertake ror's expedi- 
againſt Heyradin as his moſt urgent affair, he made ti 


this ſummer an expedition into Africa, where he 
took the fort Goletta, after which he poſſeſſed him- 
ſelt of Tunis, and reſtored Mulei Haſſan. 


Henry gladly faw the Emperor ingaging in Henry's dif- 
wars which would, very probably, keep him long poſition as to 


Francis being p. Daniel. 


Herbert. 


Hiſt. of Alg. 


imployed: wherefore he reſolved to improve this religion. 


interval, to complete the regulation of his domeſtic 
affairs, which were yet in a very doubtful ſituation. 
He had aboliſhed the Papal authority, and been 
by acts of parliament declared ſupreme head of the 
church of England : but tho*, by the conſtitution 
of that government, theſe acts ſeemed to ſurpaſs 


all contradiction, it was however but too true this 


was not ſufficient. As religion was concerned and 
conſciences are not to be forced, thoſe very ſtatutes 
wanted to be ſupported by authority to make them 
obeyed at leaſt externally, That uniformity which 
appeared in the determinations. of the parliament 
and clergy was, moſt certainly, in many rather the 
effect of fear than of any internal conviction: nay 
ſome, as Fiſher and More, were ſo daring as pub- 
licly to diſapprove theſe ordinances, and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity exerciſed on them, {till perſiſted 
in the lame opinion. It is true, theſe inſtances of 
rigor to perſons of ſuch diſtinction made people 
ſilent, but ſufficed not to convince them of the 
reaſonableneſs of the ſtatures. Thus, tho King 
Henry found not any open oppoſition, he might 

| really 


on to Africa. 
ariana. 
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AN' 1535+ 


be burned. By 


HENRY readily judge that obedience proceeding from fear 


could laſt no longer than compulſion ſubſiſted. On 
the other hand, he beheld with concern the triumph 
of the Proteſtants, who imagined that, after abo- 
liſning the Pontifical authority, he was going to 
renounce all the errors they combated, tho nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. Mean while, 1t 
was every where na 

oint of forſaking the ancient religion; ſome aſſert- 
ing it out of malice, to render him odious; and 
others, becauſe they wiſhed it. To clear himſelf 
therefore from theſe imputations, at the very time 
he refuſed to recognize the Pope's authority, he 
ordered thoſe who were called Sacramentarians to 
this conduct, he made himſelf 
hateful to both Catholics and Proteſtants. As for 
the Proteſtants, he bore their ill-will without much 
concern: beſide that, he feared them not, he ap- 
proved in their doctrine only thoſe articles which 
oppoſed the Papal authority, and their ſentiments 
of the fryers, againſt whom he was extremely inſenſed 
becauſe they labored with all their power to alienate 
from him the affections of his people. It is true, 
he valued and loved Cranmer and Cromwell, with 
ſome others who countenanced the reſormation; 
but he looked not on them as Proteſtants. He be- 
lieved them men of ſolid virtue and piety, who, 
preſerving the eſſential doctrines of religion, were 


deſirous of reforming the abuſes introduced into 
the church: but as, among theſe abuſes, he himſelf 


acknowledged only what concerned the Pope and 
the frycrs, he imagined the reformers kept within 
the ſame bounds. They who perfectly knew him, 


took care not to diſcover all their ſentiments ; but, 


by conforming themſelves to his opinion with re- 


gard to theſe two articles, they hoped to induce 


him by degrees to advance the reformation, when 
by their aſſiduous indeavors he ſhould become more 


| Inlightened ; for which reaſon the reformation be- 
gan in England with theſe two points: as to the 


others, which had no relation to theſe, they were 
not meddled with during this reign, or at leaſt, 
but Nightly. The reaſon is, becauſe Henry would 
never ſuffer his ſubjects to go greater lengths than 
himſelf: but, to ſpeak the truth, his underſtanding 
was always directed by his intereſt. If all the 
changes made in religion in his reign be examined, 
they will be found to concur directly to eſtabliſh a 
deſpotic authority over his ſubjects : that was ever 
the principal, and perhaps the ſole motive of his 
proceedings immediately on his perceiving the rup- 


ture with Rome to be ſo admirable a method to 


attain ſuch power. Hence the enemies of the re- 
formation take occaſion to ſay, it was eſtabliſhed 


in England on political views: this may be true, 


if the perſon of Henry VIII be only conſidered ; 
but it follows not that they who promoted and 
imbraced it acted on the like motive. Beſide, what 


was the reformation in Henry VIII's days? Only a 
bare renouncing the Pontifical power, while thoſe 


were burned who would have carried it farther : 
ſo, let what will be ſaid of Henry's perſon, and 
his motives to throw off the Papal yoke, I cannot 
perceive that the Proteſtants are abundantly obli- 
gated to undertake this defenſe. | 

Henry, finding that many of his ſubjects approved 
not his conduct, would have been very glad to 
take from them the pretenſe they uſed, of the ſen- 
tence publiſned againſt him by the Pope. To this 
purpoſe, he would have ingaged all France to join 
with him in procuring a revocation: but that method 
was impracticable, and a reconciliation with the 
court of Rome no leſs ſo. He could never have 
reſolved to part with the title of Head of the Church 


of England, and the Pope would never have con- 


ſented to any accommodation except matters were 
1cltored to their ancient ſtate; ſo Henry, ſeeing 


publiſhed, that he was on the 


/ 


any of his predeceſſors ha 


on him repoſe much confidence. 


| 
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himſelf conſtrained to purſue his point, reſolved by 
violence to overcome the obſtinacy of ſuch of his 


Hrngy 
VIII. 


ſubjects as refuſed to ſubmit to the laws lately in- An* 1525, 
acted, But on the other hand, deſiring to purggcæ 


himſelf of the imputation of Hereſy, wherewith 
he was charged, he affected to puniſh with extreme 
ſeverity thoſe who imbraced the new opinion: in 
this fort of medium, which pleaſed neither party, 
he paſſed the reſidue of his days. But this is laying 
too little: it muſt be farther added, that, conſider- 
ing himſelf as a pattern for his ſubjects, he con- 
ſtrained them to keep within the ſame bounds, and 
would not ſuffer them to believe more or leſs than 
himſelf. 


It was impoſſible that, after ſuch a reſolution, 


Henry ſhould not live in a continual miſtruſt of 


his ſubjects, which obliged him to have always his 


eye on what paſſed in the kingdom. Moreover, he 
had likewiſe to guard againſt attacks from, the 
Emperor, by whom he was loudly menaced. He 
was very ſenſible, that were he once ingaged in a 
war, thoſe who dared not look him in the tace 


during his praſperity, would not ſcruple declaring 


againtt him, if his arms were unſucceſsful, The 
King of Scotland his nephew was the perſon moſt 
to be feared. As for the King of France, who 
proteſſed himſelf his friend, and indeed owed him 
many obligations, he had ſo evidently manifeſted. 
the ſelfiſhneſs of his friendſhip, that he could not 
They both in- 
tended to imbroil the Emperor, but with different 
views. Each deſigned to make his ally ſubſervient 
to his own particular ends, and to improve the ad- 
vantages which ſhould flow from this union. Thus 
Henry ſaw no reſourſe but in his own ſubjects, 
among whom however there were many male- 
contents : but as he had long deported himſelf moſt 
magiſterially, he found if he relaxed on this occa- 
ſion, it would certainly be aſcribed either to his 
ſcruples, or to a ſenſe of his weakneſs, than which 
nothing could be more to his detriment. This 


conſideration, joined to his ſtern and haughty diſ- 


poſition, rendered him altogether untractable: he 
thenceforward became fierce, cruel, inſenſible of 
his peoples calamities, and executing without mercy 
the laws dictated by himſelf to his parliament. In 
ſhort, he may in ſome manner be ſaid to be no 
longer the ſame Prince who had hitherto ſwayed 
the Engliſh ſcepter. All can be alledged in his 
juſtification is, that he was often provoked by per- 
ſons who, indeavoring to alienate the hearts of his 


ſubjects, attacked him in the moſt ſenſible part, be- 


cauſe his whole reliance was on the aſſiſtance of his 
people. | 


the Engliſh ſo patient and ſubmiſſive to their Sove- 
reign's pleaſure, that we ſcarce find, from the be- 
gining of the divorce affair, that the parliament re- 


It will doubtleſs, be ſurpriſing to ſee in this reign 


Reaſon of the 
great ſubmiſ- 


ſion of the 
Englith to 


tuſed him any one thing, tho? ſome of his LI OT - 


were very extraordinary: but the reaſon is caſily 
to. be comprehended. Religion was the ſole cauſe. 
with reſpect to religion: but as none could believe 
it poſſible for him to remain long in that ſituation, 
thoſe who deſired a reformation, imagined the 

could not do better than comply with him in all 
things, to induce him to advance it by degrees. 


In like manner, the friends of the old creed, ſeeing 
ſuch beginings, were. apprehenſive he would ad- 
vance, and their oppoſition but make him finiſh his 


work the ſooner : and ſo the reſult of both parties 


thus ſtriving to gain him to their intereſt was, the 


.extenſive authority than 
ever injoyed, and which 
he could not have uſurped in any other circum- 
ſtances, without hazarding his ruin: but the two 
parties were alike deceived. Henry kept in the 


ſame 


procuring him a far morgs 


Henry, as was obſerved, kept a ſort of medium 
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Henry ſume medium the whole remainder of his lie, and 


VIII. 
Ax' 1535. 
— 


The monks 


i. 


made them both feel the effects of that abſolute 
ower they had fo eaſily ſuffered him to aſſume. 
Fe is true, he was always ſo circumſpect as not to 
act contrary to law: but he imployed his authority 
to procure ſuch laws as he pleaſed, and then ex- 
ecuted them moſt unmercifully, as will too 8 
be ſeen in the ſequel: but, having thus laid open 
King Henry's character, and the motives Which 
induced him to act, we muſt alſo recite his actions, 
which will confirm what has been advanced. 
Tho! the act concerning the King's marriage, 


become odious and the Papal power bore the ſeal of public autho- 


to the King. 


Inſolence of 
a Cordelier. 
Stow. 
Burnet, 


Debate of the 
council how 
the King was 
to behave. 
Herbert. 


rity, they were very far from being univerſally ap- 
proved. As they were not aſcribed ſo much to the 
two houſes as to the King, on him it was the whole 
blame was caſt, Of all the male- contents, the 
monks were thoſe who took moſt care to diſtinguiſh 
themſclves by their open attempts to, blacken him 
in the eyes of his people. They could not digelt 
his having ſet himſclt up in the room of his Holi- 
neſs, whom they had always conſidered, and till 
did conſider as their true Sovereign, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtatutes made againſt him. Theſe were the 
perſons who induced the pretended Kentiſh prophe- 
teſs to affirm, That if the King put away Queen 
« Catherine, and re-married, he ſhould not ſurvive 
« jt a month; and his end ſhould be tragical,” A 
Franciſcan, named Peto (1), preaching betore the 
King (2), was ſo audacious as to tell him to his 
face, That God's judgments were ready to fall 
e upon his head: that he was always ſurrounded 
<« with a croud of lying prophets, who foretold 
e him good ſucceſs. But for himſelf, like another 
« Micaiah, he warned him that the dogs ſhould 
4e lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's.“ The 
fryer's inſolence, and the daily reports of the in- 
vectives which were every where ſpread againſt 
him, provoked him extremely againſt them, as 
well as againſt thoſe who had the boldneſs to ſpeak 
opprobriouſly of the acts of parliament. He was 
however very patient for ſome time, imagining 
theſe turbulent ſpirits would at length be calmed : 
but when he found they ceaſed not aſperſing him 
with the groſſeſt of calumnies, he called a council 
to conſider how he ſhould behave towards thoſe 
who affected to contradict his laws, and calumniate 
himſelf. Some of the council were for his winking 
at all offenſes of this kind, left any exceſs of rigor 
ſhould have a quite contrary effect to what he de- 
ſired (3): but others repreſented to him the ill 
conſequence of ſuch connivance. They ſhewed him, 
that the drift of theſe men was to ſtir up the. peo- 
ple againſt him, to give the biſhop of Rome op- 


„ (qjnals.” 


„ anſwer another, it will deſtroy the body.” On Stry pe. 


| death could not make him lay afide his uſual face- 


portunity to aſſert his pretended authority, and HEN Rv 
therefore they were for puting the laws in execution VIII. 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. Ot this opinion was allo Ax' 1535. 


Henry himſelf, as moſt agreeable to his fierce ana 
ſtern temper, which could not bear contradiction : It 15 reſolvea 
beſide, he foreſaw the event, if his enemies ſucceed- * * 
ed in their deſign to render him odious to his peo- eg 1 75 
ple; it is not therefore much to be wondered at, con- 

ſidering his provocations, that he reſolved to treat 
with rigor perſons who, to the utmoſt extent of 
their ability, labored to effect his ruin. 

The reſolution being taken of executing the laws 
without mercy, certain priors, monks, and others, : 
who had been too free with the new ſtatutes, were wy 3 
apprehended, tried, convicted and executed, ac- teſtants. 
cording to the utmoſt rigor of the ſame laws (4): Hall. Stow. 
but at the ſame time Henry, apprehenſive leſt this Purnet. 
ſeverity ſhould be aſcribed to the inclination he was 254m 1 
charged with for tlie new religion, affected to uſe Fox MO 
the ſame rigor to thoſe who had openly imbraced 
the reformation, and put them to death with the 
others. Next, to keep all people in awe by an ex- 

—_ which ſhould make the boldeſt tremble, he 

refolved to deliver up to the rigor of the law, 

Fiſher and More, then priſoners in the Tower (5). 

To this end, Fiſher was required to take the oath pier 

of ſupremacy, it being ſuppoſed he would refuſe executed. 
it, as was indeed the caſe. About the ſame time, Burnet. Col. 
Paul III actually confered a cardinalate on this pre- Vol. J. P. 
late, tho' he had declared, that were a cardinal's 493? 353“ 


, . Stow. 
hat laid at his feet, he would not ſtoop to take it ee, 


Priors and 
monks exe- 


up. But his Sanctity, whoſe aim was to incourage The Pope had 


ſuch as oppoſed King Henry, failed not exalting made him a 
him to that dignity, with this pompous elogy ; Crdinal. 
«© That he conſidered him as the cardinal of car- 
This unſeaſonable honor did, very 
probably, accelerate the fate of this biſhop, who, 
being condemned, was executed the twenty-ſecond 
of June, a month after his being created cardinal, 
and ſome days before the hat, ſent him by his Ho- 
lineſs, reached London (6). Aſter that, ſir Tho- Sir Thomas 
mas More, being required to take the ſame oath, More exe- 
refuſed to anſwer, ſaying, The act of parliament _ 
„is like a ſword with two edges, for if a man an- "aa 

„ {wer one way, it will deſtroy the foul, and if he Herbert. 


his refuſal he was condemned and executed. He 
was a man of great learning, and excellent parts, 
but ſo addicted to jeſting, that even the preſenſe of 


tiouſneſs (7). When, on the point of being exe- 
cuted, having laid his head on the block to receive 
the mortal blow, he perceived his beard was got un- 
der his chin: whereupon, haſtily riſing up, he bid 


Hall. 


— 


(1) Not Payton, as he is erroneouſly named in the original. 
At Greenwich, where Henry reſided moſt in ſummer. 


Stow, p. 562. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 151. 


(3) They thought impriſonment, baniſhment, or the like was puniſhment enough for thoſe who, confeſſing the King's ſupreme 
authority in all temporal matters, did, out of ſcrupuloſity rather 


(4 


1534. As alſo nineteen men, and ſix women, born in 
Burnet, Vol. I. p. 166, &c. 352. | 

(5) Fiſher was hardly uſed ; 
with diet nor other neceſſaries. Ibid. 


(6) Burnet ſays, the hat came no nearer him than Picardy. He was beheaded in the eightieth year of his age, on Tower- 
Hill, and his head was ſet up on London-Bridge. His body was firſt buried in Barking church- yard, and afterwards taken up 
and interred with More's in the Tower. He was many years confeſſor to the King's grandmother, the counteſs of Richmond. 
He uſed to ſay his church was his wife, and he would never part with her becauſe ſhe was poor. Ibid. p. 354 

(7) When he was going up the ſtairs of the ſcaffold, obſerving they were weak, he deſired one of the ſheriff's officers to give 
him his hand to help him up, and ſaid, „When I come down again, let me ſhift for my ſelf, as well as I can.” Alſo, when 
he was firſt commited to the Tower, one of the officers, demanding his upper E (meaning his gown) for his fee, fir Thomas 
taking off his cap, gave it him, ſaying, « That was the uppermoſt garment he had.” Hall, fol. 226. Abundance more of his 


jeſts are extant. 


(2 ) The King bore Peto's inſolence patiently ; but, to undeceive the 
people, procured doctor Curwin to preach the next Sunday, who juſtified the King's proceedings, and condemned Peto, as a 
rebel, a ſlanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Peto was gone to Canterbury, but Elſton, another fryer of the ſame houſe, interrupted 
him, and ſaid, He was one of the lying Prophets, who ſought by adultery to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown.” 
yet, nothing more was done to theſe two fryers, than that they were convened before the council, and rebuked for their inſolence. 


) Namely, the prior of the Charter-houſe in London, the priors of Exham, and Benall, a monk of Sion, and John Haile 
vicar of Thiſtleworth, on May 4 ; and three monks of the Charter-houſe, on July 18, 1535. They were all drawn and quar- 
tered at 'ſyburn. Fhe Proteſtants put to death, were, 755 Frith, a man of great learning, and Andrew Hewet, on July 22, 

olland. Theſe were burned. Hall, fol. 225, 226. 


his goods being ſeized, he had only ſome old rags leſt to cover him, and was neither well ſupplied 


And 


an malice, oppoſe the reſt. Herbert, p. 182. 


Stow, p. 571. 
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Henry the executioner ſtay a little *till he had put his beard , they propoſed, and, to gain with them the greater H x N R Y 
VIII. aſide, ſince, not having commited any treaſon, it credit, wiſhed them to ſend ſome of their divines to VIII. 
An? 1335. was not Juſt it ſhould be cut ECL... I confer with thoſe of England: but he never really An* 1525. 
LAALY © While theſe things paſſed in England, Po intended to conform himſelf to their notions 3 he 
Paul III Paul III fill kept ſome correſpondence with fir | rather wanted the Germans as well as the Engliſh | 

excommuni- Gregory Caſſali, who was at Rome, tho? without | to learn of him what they were to believe, and for 
_ 2 character. That Pontif paſſionately wiſhed, that | this cauſe the project of the propoſed union was 
+ rg, E the breach | never put in execution. However, this negociation 


lining the ſome expedient might be found to 


bull. made by Clement VIPs too great precipitation, and | failed not giving great uneaſineſs to the Pope and 
Herbert. confered from time to time with Caſſali: but when | Charles, who plainly ſaw that, in attacking Henry 
W Burnet. he underſtood that thoſe monks, Fiſher and More | there was danger of ingaging him actually to join 
| had been executed for denying the King's ſuprema- | the league of Smalcald. 
— cy, he deſpaired of ſucceeding. He perceived no But Henry depended not ſo much on foreign aſ- Henry lays 


farther ceremony was requiſite on his part, ſince all ſiſtance as on his own ſtrength. Mean while, as before the 
oy regard for him was thrown off in England, and a his ſubjects were daily corrupted by the monks, 33 p 
ns ſettled deſign ſhewn of maintaining what had been | who inſinuated to them, that he was haſtening ut- 8 


2 | b a 1 the mona- 
1 done: ſo, in order to ſupport the honor of his See, | terly to ſubvert the Catholic religion, he reſolved ſteries. 
= he drew up a thundering bull, excommunicating | to take all poſſible precautions to fruſtrate the per- Herbert. 


Henry, and abſolving his ſubjects from their oath | Nicious deſigns of theſe dangerous adverſaries. To Burnet. 


5 ; be of allegiance : :moreover, he injoined all the eccle- this end, he had it moved in council, whether it 
MN ſiaſtics to depart his dominions, and the nobility to would not be proper to ſuppreſs at once all the mo- | 
1 take arms againſt him. He put the kingdom un- naſteries. This queſtion was debated with great Sundry opi- 


der interdict, and prohibited all Chriſtians to have | warmth, by reaſon of the two contrary parties in nions upon 
1 any commerce with the Engliſh. He annulled all the council. Cranmer and Cromwell looked on chat account. 
Y the treaties made by foreign Princes with Henry the ſuppreſſion of all monaſteries as a grand ſtep 

_ before his marriage with Ann Boleyn, declaring towards a reformation. But, on the other hand, 

7 their iſſue already born, or to be born, illegitimate, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Wincheſter, 

„ Mean while, as he was ſenſible theſe ſpiritual thun- Lincoln and others, who had with reluctance ſub- 

ders would not produce any great effect 1f not ſup- ſcribed to what had been done againſt the Pope, 


| ported by temporal arms, which were not yet could not refolve on conſenting to this ſuppreſſion. 

1 ready, he defered the publication of this bull to a They were very ſenſible, after that, the kingdom 

1 more convenient ſeaſon. | would be irrecoverably loſt to the Pope, without 

— ro Ty to But tho? the bull was not publiſhed, as no great reckoning that the diſſolution of monaſteries might 
the Frote- 


care was taken to conceal it, it ſoon reached the | produce yet greater effects with regard to religion. 
= ot ears of King Henry, who thereupon reſolved to Henry, having heard the arguments on both ſides, 
Haben. join with the Proteſtants of Germany (2), and find found he ſhould not be able to ſuppreſs the mona- 
2X7 Burnet. Charles imployment in thoſe quarters. He there- | ſteries all at once, without giving offenſe to the ma- 
Vol. III. p. fore diſpatched Edward Fox to the league of Smal- | Jority of his ſubjects; and ſo reſolved with himſelf 
. cald, while King Francis ſent on a like errand | to do it gradually, and therefore to begin with a 
8 Guillaume du Bellay baron de Langeais : but it was | thing abſolutely neceſſary, namely, to remove peo- 
very difficult for a good and hearty union to be | ples prepoſſeſſion in favor of the monks. To this He orders the 
formed between theſe two Monarchs and the Ger- | end, he ordered a general viſitation of the mona- monaſteries 
man Proteſtants, The views of thoſe Proteſtants | ſteries, to know perfectly the titles of their reve- 3 
tended only to preſerve the liberty of profeſſing | nues, the behavior of the iryers and nuns, how the J. p. 182. 
their religion unmoleſted, whereas the GE aim of rules of each order were obſerved, and other mat- Herbert. 
Francis and Henry was to excite them againſt the | ters of a like nature. He queſtioned not this'viſi- Strype. 
Emperor, without any regard to the reformed re- tation would diſcover ſeveral conſiderable abuſes 
ligion, which in their reſpective realms. they were which, being made public, would ſenſibly diminiſh 
a perſecuting. It is true, to gain the Proteſtants, peoples veneration for the religious, and pave a > 
= they feigned ſome inclination for their creed, and | to his deſign, He was highly exaſperated againſt 
4 a deſire to eſtabliſh it in their dominions: nay: | the monks, whom he conſidered as the greateſt di- 
Henry very much improved the conformity of his ſturbers of his repoſe. On the other hand, un- 
ſentiments with theirs concerning the Papal autho-' | doubtedly the hope of profiting by their eſlates did 
rity ; but the rigor wherewith theſe two Monarchs: | nota little contribute towards his puſhing this affair 
treated ſuch of. their ſubjects as had imbraced the; | with great carneſtneſs (3). Thomas Cromwell was and leaves 
new religion, deſtroyed whatever their embaſſadors | choſen to on," this inquiry, by the name of vi- the manage- 
could ſay, and for this reaſon the Proteſtants con- ſitor-general. This choice was a plain indication ment ey 
ſtantly inſiſted on ſettling the points which concern- of Henry's intent, ſince he imployed a perſon who wo E 
ed religion, and continued to require that Henry. | was utterly averſe to the monks. Cromwell, hav- Herbert, 
ſhould openly declare for the Augſburg confeſſion, | ing appointed ſubſtitutes or commiſſioners, gave Stow. | 
that their union might be grounded on a ſolid them very particular inſtructions under eighty-ſix Hollingſh. 
foundation. Henry feigned to” approve of what articles; and the viſitation began in October. It 


* 


— 
— 


(1) On the firſt of July, fir Thomas More was brought to his tryal, and beheaded on the fixth, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. Tho? he was afterwards ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the intereſt and paſſions of the Popiſh clergy, and even aſſiſted them in all 
their cruelties, yet in his youth he had freer thoughts of things, as appears by his Utopia, where he ſeems to borrow the diſguiſe 
of a romance, only to declare his mind with greater freedom : he — 47y the Utopians allow liberty of conſcience, and force not 
their religion on any; that they hinder none from a ſober inquiry into truth, nor uſe any violence on the account of a different 
belief. His peculiar excellency in writing was, that he had a natural eaſy expreſſion, and preſented all the opinions of Popery, 

with their fair fide to the reader, diſguiſing the black fide of them with neat art; and had on all occaſions: great ſtore of pleaſant 
Gy tales. which he applied wittily enough. But for juſtice, contempt of riches; humility, and a true generoſity ef mind, he was an 
hb example to the age in which he lived. He is ſaid to have but one hundred pounds per annum when he reſigned the chancellor- 
1 ED ſhip. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 355. and Vol. III. p. 29. Herbert, p. 184. EE FG E908 | 
| (2) And the rather becauſe the Pope declared, he would give away England to ſome of the German Catholic Princes, being 
unwilling to increaſe therewith the power of France or Spain. Herbert, p. 184. | 
(3) He wanted money on ſeveral accounts; chiefly, as he apprehended a war from the Emperor, the moſt powerful Prince 


then in the world, and who had large fleets of his own; therefore, to ſecure himſelf againſt theſe attacks, he judged it neceſſary 
to fortify his ports, and to build new harbors. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 189. 
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ENR IN may be eaſily judged that, among ſo great a num- danger that, if the innovations in religion cauſed HE N RV 
VIII. bey'of Ls Nuxe were in the Hag m, moſt of | diſturbances in the kingdom, the King of Scotland VIII. 
An” 1535. which had never been viſited but very negligently, would take occaſion to be revenged, by aſſiſting the An* 1535. 
many were found abounding with irregularities, as male-contents. This apprehenſion was by ſo much Cym— 
; well in reſpect of the fryers and nuns behavior, as | the juſter, as the Emperor, no ſtranger to the Sco- 
in obſervance of rules and management of the tem- | tiſh King's diſpoſition, had already labored to in- 
poralities. The viſitors, who were not their friends, | ſpire him with ſuſpicions and jealouſies of France 
and doubtleſs had orders to frighten them, failed | and England : nay, as has been obſerved, he would 
not giving out, that they were on the brink of be- | have concluded with him a league, had not Francis 
ing Sond to his Majeſty's utmoſt ſeverity, and | broken his meaſures, by procuring a peace between 
the rigor of the law. Then, they ſuggeſted to England and Scotland; yet, notwithſtanding this. 
them, that to fave themſelves harmleſs, and withal | peace, Henry was always in diſtruſt of that quar- 
to hide their diſorders, the beſt way was to reſign | ter, wherefore, to make himſelf eaſy, he formed 
their houſes to the King (1), who on that conſi- the project of inſpiring his nephew with the reſolu- 
deration, would take care to provide for each in | tion to follow his example, and renounce the Pon- 
Sevetal abbots particular. A good number of priors, being terri- tifical obedience. He conſidered this as a ſure 
and priors fied by the viſitors, choſe to follow their advice, | means to preſerve between the two kingdoms a ſtrict 
ſurrender their monks agreeing to it, ſome to avoid puniſh- | union, which would be to Henry extremely advan- 
_ —_— ment, others to injoy their liberty, and ſome for | tageous in his then ſituation, He wrote therefore a 
— . want of reſolution to reſiſt (2). The reports of long letter, declaring the reaſons of his conduct with 
Reportof the the commiſſioners were 7 that all might | regard to the Pope; and afterwards he diſpatched He demands 
viſitation be ſatisfied the King had not without reaſon and | an embaſſador to propoſe an interview: neying „ 
publiſhed. neceſſity ordered this general viſitation. The truth that a conference with him would produce a greater 
| is, in ſome monaſteries were diſcovered monſtrous effect than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by letter 
diſorders and horrible crimes, not only with reſpe& | or embaſſy, Nevertheleſs, tho? the reformation 
to the debaucheries of the fryers and nuns, but | had already made its way into Scotland, James 
chiefly on account of images and relicts, for which had no inclination to imbrace it; fo the eccleſia- 
a ſhameful trade was driven to inrich the monaſte- | ſtics about his perſon eaſily diſſuaded him from ac- 
Henry per- ries, by cheriſhing peoples ſuperſtition (3). This | cepting the interview, whereat they apprehended 
ms the occaſioned an ordinance of the King, who, as ſu- | fome matters might occur not very advantageous 
monks leave preme head of the church of England, diſcharged | to their religion. Mean while, James, not bein 
to quit their from their vows ſuch as were profeſſed under the | willing openly to refuſe the conference deſired by 
— age of twenty-four years, and allowed all the reſt | the King his uncle, gave him hope of his conſent, 
Hollingh. to quit their houſes, and live like ſeculars, if they | after the removal of certain difficulties, which were 
pleaſed (4) : but as the majority of them had been | purpoſely ſtarted : bur, at the ſame time, demand- 
inured to a life of idleneſs, and perceived, when | ed of the Pope a brief, to forbid his having any 
they forſook their monaſteries, they ſhould be forced 
to work for their livelihood, the liberty given | brief came, he thereof gave notice to the King his himſelf on 
them by the King produced no great effect; beſide, | uncle, who having prepared for his journey was account of 
there were doubtleſs many who, out of conſcience, highly offended at his retuſal. Hence aroſe between the _ 
thought not proper to uſe it; ſo Henry was obliged them a quarrel, which I ſhall have occaſion to men- Pen. 
to take other meaſures. — | tion hereafter. 
Change of It was not till this year cardinal Campejo loſt the || Before I conclude the year 1535, I muſt not Death of the 
ſome biſhops. hjſhoprick of Saliſbury, which was given to Nicolas || omit relating a'certain event which extremely alter- duke of Mi- 
Rym. Fd. ghaxton a friend to the reformers. Not long after, || ed the countenance of affairs in Europe: I mean lan. 


ky . the See of Worceſter was taken from Ghinucci an the death of Franceſco Sforza, duke of Milan, Herbert. 
53: Italian, and confered on Hugh Latimer, Cranmer's|| which happened in the month of Oktober. As 
urnet. great friend. John Hilſey was. promoted to the See this Prince left no iſſue by Catherine of Denmark 

Vol. I. p. 171. of Rocheſter, vacant by the death of Fiſher, and I the Emperor's niece, whom he had eſpouſed not 


——— — — 


Stow. and Edward Fox to that of Hereford, long before, the duchy of Milan, as fief of the 
Henry tries Among all the King's enemies, or enviers, none Empire, devolved to Charles, to be diſpoſed of as 
to perſuade gave him more uneaſineſs than his nephew the King; | he pleaſed : ſo the fears and jealouſies of the Pope, 
oe rs Hof of Scotland, and not without reaſon. | During the King of France, and Venetians were revived on 
renounce the Whole time of that Prince's minority, Henr had this occaſion ; each of theſe Potentates having cauſe 
Pope. fomented the troubles of Scotland, and even ſhewn! to fear the Emperor would keep Milan for himſelf, 
Buchanan. that his deſigns tended towards poſſeſſing himſelf of or give it to his brother the King of the Romans. 
Herbert. that kingdom. James was thereof fully informed; | Ir that caſe, Italy would of courſe fall again into 

and tho' he expreſſed a very ii regard for the. | ſlavery, and the King of France loſe his hopes of 

King his uncle, he however let him ſe he did not! | recovering that duchy. To make them eaſy, 

conlider him as a friend. Henry was therefore in, “ Charles declared he had no defign to keep Milan, 


r rl 


—— 


(1) Before this, namely, on February 24, 1533, the priory of the Trinity, or Chriſt- Church, near Aldgate, in London, was 
ſuppreſſed, and the lands and church; plate thereto belonging, given to fir Thomas Audley, the high- chancellor. Stow, p. 560. 
(.) The firſt ſurrender was by the abbot of Langen, in Kent; on November 13. (Rym. Feed. Vol. XIV. p. 55 .) who on 

doctor Leighton's breaking open the door on a ſudden, was found in bed with a whore, who went in the habit of a lay brother. 
This ſurrender Was followed by that of the prioty of F olleſton, November 15 on the 16th, of that of Dover; and on February 
21, 1536, of chat of Bilfingtoun, all three in Kent. As alſo of Merton in Yorkſhire, February 9; of Tilty in Eſſex, and 
* . — in 'Yorkſhire, March 23. The original of theſe and che other ſurrenders are in the Augmentation-Office. Burnet, 

ol. p. 191. N "ou | : $4.9+ 1 * Wine ee f 2 5 | 
(53) They found great factions in the houſes,” and barbarous cruelties exerciſed by one faction againſt another, as either of 
them prevailed. "They were all extremely addicted to idolatry and ſuperſtition. In ſome they found the inſtruments and 
other tools for multiplying and coining. But for the lewdneſs of the confeſſors of nunneries, and the great corruption of that 
ſtate, whole houſes being found almoſt all with child; for the diſſoluteneſs of abbots, and the other monks and fryers, not only 

with harlots but married women; and for their unnatural luſts and other brutiſh practiſes: Theſe (ſays Burnet, Vol. I. p. 191.) 
are not fit to be ſpoken of, much leſs inlarged on in a work of this nature. The full report of this viſitation is loſt ; yet Burnet 
ſaw. an extract of a'part of it concerning one hundred forty-four houſes, which contains abominations in it equal to any in 
Sodom. We | 1 | 

(4) The men, if in orders, were to have a prieſts habit given them, and forty ſhillings in money ; the nuns were to have only 

a guWn, ſuch as fecular women wore. Some however for ſurrendering their houſes got ſmall penſions. Herbert. Stow, p. 572. 
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interview with the King of England. When the james excuſes 
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Hr xn but intended to preſent it to ſome Prince, who 
VIII. ſhould cauſe no ſuſpicion to thoſe whom it con- 
EAN" 1535- cerned to preſerve the peace of Italy. He had at- 
FLYNN terwards the addreſs to uſe this as a Jure to amuſe 
the King of France: but in reality he never deſired 
to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of it (1). 


22 * 
2 


5 Ax' 1536. Queen Catherine ended her days the begining of 


Death of the year 1536 (2). Tho? her virtue had gained her 


Queen Cathe- univerſal eſteem, ſhe died however little lamented 


rine. by the public, becauſe ſhe equally imbaraſſed her 


Herbert. 


XZ Stow. friends and enemies. Before ſhe expired, ſhe 


: == Burnet. dictated a very tender letter to the King, who 


ſeemed to be extremely moved with it (3): but, in 


i I all appearance, his grief was of no long continuance. 


1 He was very fond of her when firſt married, her 


mild and modeſt deportment having a greater in- 
fluence on him than ſhe could expect from her 
beauty, which was far from being extraordinary. 
In time, his affection abating, he treated her with 
indifference, tho? ever with much civility. At 
length, after he had reſolved to put her away, her 
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8 obſtinate refuſal to comply with his will made him 
1 conſider her as his enemy. Accordingly he uſed 
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her rigorouſly when the fentence of divorce was 
pronounced, even to the not ſuftering her to keep 
ſervants who treated her as Queen: at leaſt, he 
forbid her aſſuming that title publicly, tho? he found 
himſelf obliged to connive at her diſobedience. 


2 Parliament The parliament meeting the fourth of February, 
meets. finiſhed the work begun, by aboliſhing whatever 


related to the Pontifical power, not to leave the leaſt 
pretenſe to acknowledge his Sanctity's authority. 
But Henry had a farther view, namely, to ſuppreſs 


5 = the monaſteries, as well to be revenged on the 
1 monks and prevent their evil deſigns, as to poſſeſs 


himſelf of their eſtates. In all appearance, the 
late viſitation of monaſteries had convinced him that 
the monks were as unſerviceable to religion as 


prejudicial to his affairs in his preſent circum- 


ſtances. | 
23 ec of England, there were not a few which had a ma- 
1 nifeſt relation to the 1 7 authority, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to annull them and make others 


macy. The E had already paſſed an act, 
impowering King Henry to nominate thirty- two 


liſhed: but the King had not haſtened this nomi- 
nation, becauſe by this confuſion his authority was 
conſiderahly more extenſive. Indeed, the Pontifical 


it ſtill ſubſiſted in the conſtitutions, which, not 
being abrogated, threw the clergy into great per- 
pres becauſe they knew not how to proceed. 

ut this was what Henry deſired, that the eccleſi- 


— ß ” WIS 
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Reaſons of al- As among the conſtitutions obſerved in the church 


which ſhould have for foundation the King's ſypre- 


commiſſioners to examine ſuch as were to be abo- 


power was aboliſhed by act of parliament, and yet 
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| 1h *, and the motion was approved. It muſt be 


0 


aſtics might be more at his devotion, ſince he could HE N Y 
equally proſecute them as guilty, whether they did VIII. 

or did not obſerve them. The parliament taking An? 1536. 
this contrariety into conſideration, would have 
cured it by confirming the power formerly given 

the King to appoint commiſſioners to alter theſe 
conſtitutions. his was a ſort of reproach for his 

negligence in that reſpect : but he teigned not to 

mind it, and left the affair in the ſame ſtate it 

was (4). 

He had another thing in his thoughts which af- Ad for ſup- 
fected him much more, namely, to execute his preſſing the 
deſign upon the monks. In this ſeſſion, he repre- leſſer monaſ- 
ſented to the parliament, that the great number of Rm. pod 
monaſteries in the kingdom were a burden to the Vol. XIV. 
ſtate, and earneſtly deſired them to remedy the evil p. 575. 
by ſuch means as they ſhould judge proper. Where- 
upon it was inacted, That all religious houſes of 
two hundred pounds per annum and under, ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed, and their effects given to the King (5). 

Of this ſort there were three hundred ſeventy-ſix, Herbert. 
and a yearly revenue of thirty-two thouſand pounds Stow. 

fell to the crown, with more than a hundred thou- Hollinęſh. 
ſand pounds worth of plate, furniture, church- 

ornaments, and the like. A new court was erected, Court of Aug- 
named the Court of the Augmentations of the King's mentations 
Revenue, which was to take cognizance of all "roman 
matters concerning this new acquiſition. The erec- mw 

ting a court for ſo ſmall a revenue, was a clear 

evidence the King had no deſign to ſtop there, bur 


| intended to ſeize the revenues of every monaſtery 


in the Kingdom. | | 
The convocation ſiting, as uſual, at the ſame Reſolution to 
time with the parliament, it was there moved, that let the people 


there ſhould be a tranſlation of the Bible in Eng- in Enghb. 


Burnet. 
obſerved, the King's intent was only to ſhew his * To be ſetup 
people, there was nothing repugnant to Scripture in allchurches 
1n what was done againſt the Pope. But Cranmer, 

Cromwell, and others of the reformers had much 

farther views. They hoped, when the Bible was 

in every hand, people would fee their error in many 

other matters which hitherto had been deemed eſſen- 

tial to religion: but they took care to hide their 

deſigns from the King, knowing how contrary 

they were to his. Henry was abſolutely againſt all 
reformation of doctrine,” and conſequently they were 

to bring him inſenſibly and by degrees to what 


they deſired. They partly ſucceeded, but they fell 


extremely ſhort of what they had at firſt expected. 
However, they thought it very conſiderable to ob- 

tain his conſent that it ſhould be moved in the con- 

vocation to give the people the Bible in Engliſh, 

and to have cauſed the motion to be approved. 
As there was then no other Engliſh verſion of the Th* King 


Bible but TindaPs, made at Antwerp without _ 28 
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* * * 


and was no more ſhaved. . Hall, fol. 225. Stow, 


Ann Boleyn wore yellow for the mourning. Hall, fol. 227. 


now-a-days ! Burnet, Vol. I. p. 192. | 


Metropolitan and Primate. Ibid. Vol. III. p. 104. 


Gerard Ailmer chief baron of the Exche 
Fad. Vol. XIV. p. 551. 


(1) This year, Wales, which had hitherto been only a province to the Engliſh nation, was incorporated, united, and annexed 
for ever to the realm of England. Statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 
the firſt who made this kind of artillery in England. The 8th of May, King Henry commanded all perſons about his court 
to cut their hair ſhort, and to ſet them an example, he cauſed his own to be cut; and likewiſe began to wear his beard knotted, 


John Owen began this year to make braſs cannons, being 


P- 571. | 

(2) On the 8th of January at Kimbolton, in the fiftieth year of her age, thirty three years after ſhe came into England. In 
her will, ſhe appointed her body to be buried in a convent of Obſervants, who had done and ſuffered moſt for her, but the King 
ordered it to be laid in the abby-church of Peterborough, which he afterwards converted to a cathedral. Stow, p. 572. Queen 


(3) In the title ſhe ſtiled him; My moſt dear Lord, King, and Huſband, and concluded with ſaying, I make this vow, that 
mane eyes deſire you above all things. She adviſed him to look to the health of his ſoul. She forgave him all the troubles he 
had caſt her, into. She recommended their daughter Mary to him, deſiring he would be a loving father to her. She alſo deſired 
he would provide matches for her maids, who were but three; and that he would give her ſervants one year's wages more than 
was due to them. She was a devout and pious Princeſs, and led a ſevere life. In her greatneſs ſhe wrought much with her own 
hand, and kept her women well imployed about her, as appeared when the two legates came once to ſpeak with her; ſhe came 

out to them with a ſkein of filk. about, her neck, and told them, ſhe had been within at work with her maids. Few ſuch Queens 


(4) About this time, King Henry appointed an office for all eccleſiaſtical-matters, and ordered a ſeal to be cut. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's title was alſo, in convocation, ordered to be altered: inſtead of legate of the apoſtolic See, he was to be called, 


(5) A commiſſion was alſo directed (June 16, 1535) to the biſhops of Meath and Kildare, to John Allen, maſter of the rolls, 
quer, and ſome others, impowering them to ſuppreſs the monalteries in Ireland. Rym. 
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Te HIS TOR of ENGLAND. 


lads * 


HE v RV public authority, the convocation petitioned the 
VIII. King for a good tranſlation, which he was pleaſed 


An? 1536. to take on himſelf (1). : 
yn Henry having obtained of the parliament all he 


The parlia- deſired, thought it time to diſſolve it, which he 
1 did the fourteenth of April, after having continued 


it ſix years. Never had parliament held ſo long 
ſince the monarchy began. ; 

The care Henry took to ſecure. himſelf from the 
cabals of the monks, and his other domeſtic enemies, 
prevented him not from being attentive to his 
foreign affairs, and ſtudying means to avoid the 
Emperor's attacks. Francis was invading Savoy, 
and it was but too manifeſt that his intent was to 
open a paſſage into the Milaneſe: but as this was 
a very grand enterpriſe, conſidering the then ſitu- 
ation of France, the Emperor could not believe he 
had ingaged in it without being firit ſure of 
Henry's aſſiſtance 3 wherefore he reſolved to im- 
ploy his beſt indeavors to break their union. From 
He promiſes - the death of Sforza, he had continued a private ne- 
Milan to a ſon gociation with Francis, to reſign the duchy of 
of Francis, Milan to one of his ſons, and acted therein with 

ſuch addeſs that the treaty ſeemed to be very near 
a concluſion. This could not but inſpire Henry 
with jealouſy. He was ſenſible that, 1t the nego- 
ciation ended to the ſatisfaction of Francis, that 
Prince would not abundantly regard his intereſts. 
and ſeeks al- On the other hand, Charles no ſooner heard of 
liance with the death of his aunt Queen Catherine, but he 
Henry. offered Henry to renew their alliance, with a mu- 
Herbert. tual oblivion of whatever had paſſed between them: 
but leſt he ſhould be taken at his word, he re- 
quired three conditions, which left him the liberty 
to prolong the affair as much as he pleaſed, his aim 
being only to ſow diviſion between Francis and 
Henry, by making them ſuſpicious of each other. 
The firſt of theſe conditions was; that Henry 
ſhould be reconciled to the Pope, to which end he 
offered his mediation. By the ſecond, he demand- 
ed a powerful affiſtance againſt the Turks. By the 
third, that, purſuant to their treaty in 1518, he 
ſhould join with him in the defenſe of Milan, againſt 
Henry's an- the attacks of the French King. Henry replied ; 
ſwer. that with regard to what had been done againſt the 
Herbert. Pope, there was no revocation : that as ſoon as 
Chriſtendom ſhould be in peace, he would act 
againſt the Infidels as became a Chriſtian Prince : 
that he was ready to renew his alliance with the 
Emperor, provided it was done without prejudice 
to the King of France his ally ; that being friend 
of both, he might be better inabled to labor their 
reconciliation, or if he could not ſucceed, to aſſiſt 
him who ſhould be unjuſtly attacked : that as to the 
reſt, he refuſed not to agree with his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, provided he would own the rupture came 
from him. The Emperor perceiving Henry was 
on his guard, thought not fit to puſh this affair any 
farther. Indeed Henry could eakily ſee his aim was 
to {et him at variance with France, ſince in this 
very interim, Francis imparted to him the private 
negociation concerning the duchy of Milan: more- 
over he warned him, that Charles deſigned to force 
him to return to the Pope's obedience, and it was 
only on that condition he offered to reſign the 
Milaneſe. | 
Henry is for All theſe proccedings of the Emperor convincing 
liding with Henry that he fought occaſion to attack him, he 
the ſcague of reſolved to purſue his negociation with the Prote- 
rr agg ſtarts of Germany, to make in that country a 
.. diverſion, which ſhould break his meaſures with 
Burnet, | {ht | 


Edward Fox to them laſt year: but they would not VIII. 
made them believe, that he was inclined to their e 
creed, while he cauſed their brethren to be burned 
in England. So, to prevent their being, merely The league 
by faint hopes, ingaged to be ſubſervient to his Propoſes 
deſigns at their expenſe, they delivered to his em- gu. 
baſſador the terms on which they were willing to Herbert. 
enter with him into a ſtrict union. The terms 
were; that he ſhould imbrace the Augſburg con- 
feſſion, and defend it with all his power in a free 
council: that he ſhould approve of no place for 
holding the council without their conſent : that if 
the Pope called a council at his own pleaſure, Henry 
ſhould join with them in proteſting againſt it: that 
he ſhould accept the title of Protector of the league: 
that he ſhould never return to the Pope's obedience : 
that he ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies: that he 
ſhould find a hundred thouſand crowns for the oc- 
caſions of the league, and two hundred thouſand if 
the war laſted any time. Laſtly, they added, that 
when he ſhould have declared himſelf on theſe ar- 
ticles, they would ſend embaſſadors and agree with 
him upon the reſt. | 
Theſe 
plexity. 
was to ſupport their religion; yet this was what account. 
gave him the leaſt diſquiet. He was by no means 
ſatisfied with the Augſburg confeſſion, and yet he 
perceived, in caſe he openly rejected it, there was 
no likelihood of his being able to join with the 
league of Smalcald. On the other hand, it was 
his intereſt to continue this negociation, as well be- 
cauſe the Proteſtants might be ſerviceable to him, 
as to keep the Emperor in awe by that conſidera- 
tion; fo his intereſt required that he ſhould favora- 
bly hear theſe propoſitions : but withal he reſolved 
to inſert in his anſwer ſomething which ſhould 
afford him occaſion to break, if he thought pro- 
per. He replied therefore; that he was willing to His anſwer. 
turniſh the ſums required, 1n caſe a league, of which March 12. 
he would treat with their embaſſadors, ſhould be Sleidan. 
concluded between him and the Proteſtants : that Herbert. 
tho' he was ſenſible to what the title of Protector 
of the league would expoſe him, he was content to 
accept it, provided there were between him and 
them a conformity of doctrine, otherwiſe he could 
not ingage to defend a faith of whoſe truth he was 
not convinced; that therefore he deſired them to 
ſend commiſſioners, with powers to mitigate ſome 
articles of the Augſburg confeſſion, which he could 
not approve. Moreover as to the ſupplies, he re- 
quired that the ingagement ſhould be mutual, 
whether he or they were attacked : finally, he de- 
manded their formal and authentic approbation of 
his divorce, and their promiſe to juſtify its validity 
in a council. The propoſals on both ſides were of 
a nature to keep a treaty long on foot: but, tho' The Prote- 
the members of the Smalcald league ſaw no great ſtants ſend 
likelihood of a ſtrict union, they however appoint- doctors to 
ed Sturminus, Draco, Bucer, and Melancthon to * 
go and confer with Henry and his divines. It was 
eſpecially provided in their inſtructions, that nothing 
ſhould be concluded to the prejudice of the Emperor 
or Empire. This negociation was interrupted by 
the death of Ann Boleyn, which happened ſhortly 
after, and which very much altered the face of 
affairs, as well as the King's mind in reſpect to the 
reformation which ſhe openly countenanced. 
King Henry was at once poſſeſſed with two paſſi- 


(1) Ttis not known to whom that work was commited, or how they proceeded in it. For the account of theſe things has 
noi been preſerved, nor conveyed to us with that care the importance of the thing required. Yet it appears that the work was 


carried on at a good rate: for three years after this it was printed at Paris, which ſhews they made all convenient haſte, in a 
matter Which required jo much deliberation. Burfſet, Vol. I. p. 196. 


\ 2 


2 | 


ONS 3 


regard to England. To this end, he had ſent HE wn Y] 


be his dupes, not imagining, as he would fain have An? 1536, | 


ropoſals threw Henry into ſome per- He is imba. 
e ſaw, the ſole aim of the Proteſtants raſſed on that 
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HENRY 
VIII. 
Ax' 1336. 
Lenny mmm 


Henry ina- 
mored of Jane 
Sey mour, and 
jealous of his 
Queen. 
Burnet. 


Herbert. 


Burnet. 


ons; a violent love for Jane Seymour, maid of 
honor to the Queen, and a molt exceſſive jea- 
louſy of his wife. Very likely, the latter was 
a conſequence of the former. When Ann Boleyn's 
enemies found ſhe had loſt that place which ſhe once 
poſſeſſed in the King's heart; tar from being afraid 


nis to accuſe her of unfairhfulneſs to her royal conſort, 


they believed they ſhould rather do a pleaſure to her 
ſaid conſort (who began to be himſelf unfaithful) if 
they furniſhed him with ſuch pretext as might autho- 
riſe his change. It is certain Henry no longer bore 
his Queen that affection which made him furmount 
ſo many obſtacles to poſſeſs her; whether 1njoyment 
had quenched this firſt flame, or her indiſcretions 
given him room for ſuſpicion, he ſo gave himſelf 
over to jealouſy, that it 'was not in his power to 
overcome it; or 


thus: Queen Ann held a very friendly correſpon- 
dence with lord Rochford her brother, but could 
not indure his wife, who lived very ill with her 
huſband, and had a moſt ſcandalous character, as 
in the ſequel will evidently appear. It was this 


lady who whiſpered in Henry's ear the firſt report 


Motives of 
the Queen's 
enemies to ſa- 
crifice her. 
Burnet. 


Burnet. 


of ſundry intrigues with her domeſtics. 


of Queen Ann's being unfaithful to him, and par- 
ticularly of her holding a criminal converſation with 
her own brother lord Rochford. Theſe ſeeds fell 
on a foil not unprepared to receive them. Henry, 
already prejudiced by his paſſion for Jane Seymour, 
was overjoyed to find, in the Queen's pretended un- 
faithtulneſs, a means to attain poſſeſſion of her he 
loved. As ſoon as Queen Ann's enemies faw how 
the King ſtood affected towards her, they took 
care to ruin her quite in his favor, by accuſing her 
Theſe ene- 
mies were the ſame with thoſe of the reformation. 
They imagined, ſhe had put King Henry upon all 
his proceedings againſt the Pope, on purpoſe to 
favor the new religion : but, even had ſhe not done 
this, it was ſufficient to make them hate her that 
ſhe had been the cauſe, by inſpiring the King with 
love, ſince that had occaſioned Catherine's divorce, 
and conſequently all the innovations in religion. 
Policy might alſo bear ſome part in their ſcheme. 
They were very ſenſible that, while Queen Ann 
lived, ſhe would be an invincible obſtacle to a re- 


conciliation with Rome, whereas if ſhe no longer 


exiſted, they were in hopes that all obſtructions 
would be remedied without much difficulty. The 
duke of Norfolk inwardly burned with a deſire to 


{ce religion re-eſtabliſhed on the ſame footing it was tween her and them. She ſaid concerning Norris; She confeſſes 


before theſe alterations, tho' like a good courtier, 
he took great care not to diſcover it to his maſter. 
His quality, zeal and credit had made him head 
of the old religion's partiſans z and, as he had the 
King's ear, he could eaſily do ill offices to the ad- 


verſe party. The King's jealouſy of his Queen 


was a too fair occaſion to be neglected, fince he 
could at once ſerve the faction he would favor, and 
make his court to his Sovereign; ſo the common 
opinion 1s, that this nobleman contributed moſt to 
Queen Ann's ruin becauſe, of all her adverfaries, 
he had moſt acceſs to the King: but, be it by him 


or by others, King Henry was ſome how inſpired 


with a jealouſy which threw him into a ſort of fury; 


neither 1s this much to be wondered at, conſidering 


She is accuſed 
of adultery 
and inceſt. 
Burnet. 


his temper, the moſt impetuous and molt impatient 


ever known in any. In ſhort, Ann was charged 


perhaps he never much indeavored 
it. However this may have been, the fact ſtands 


with holding a criminal correſpondence not only 
with lord Rochford her brother, but alſo with 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, her do- 
meſtics (1). It muſt be acknowledged, ſhe had 
ſome indiſcrete ways, which the King never regard- 
ed while he was not prejudiced, but which, ſince 
his prepoſſeſſion, were but too {ſufficient to confirm 
his ſuſpicions : . beſide, as ſoon as he gave ear to 
what was ſaid againſt her, there is very great ap- 
pearance that her adverſaries became extremely dili- 
gent in giving ſiniſter turns to even the moſt inno- 
cent of her words and actions. 


HENRY 
VIII. 
An”. 1536, 
—— 


Henry was un. Hall. 


doubtedly tormented with jealouſy ſome time before Stow. 
he divulged it: but finally the flame took vent at a pros oy 


turnament ſolemniſed at Greenwich, whence he ſud- 
denly withdrew with tokens of exceſſive anger, 
whereof none could divine the occaſion. Seemingly, 
he had obſerved ſomething which confirmed his 
ſuſpicions, of which none- but himſelf took notice, 


E 


Sanders ſays, the Queen droping her handkerchief, Burnet. 
one of her gallants took it up and wiped his face Herbert. 


wich it: but that writer is the only perſon who 
mentions this circumſtance. However this be, no 
ſooner had Henry left the juſts, but he ordered lord 
Rochford, Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton 


— 


to be arreſted; and at the ſame time Queen Ann she is appre- 
was put under confinement in her chamber; and hended. 


next day conveyed to the Tower : but what demon- 
{trably evidenced the deſign of her enemies to de- 


Hall. 
Hollingſh, 
Burnet. 


Stow. 


{troy her, was their procuring orders for the arch- Herbert. 


biſhop of Canterbury to retire to his palace at 
Lambeth, for fear, if he could ſpeak with the King; 
he would find occaſion to ſay ſomewhat effectual in 
her juſtification. 1 . 22 


It is not ſurpriſing that this Princeſs, under ſuch Snares laid 
circumſtances, ſhould be confuſed, and, having for her. 


none to adviſe with, fall into the ſnares laid by her 
enemies. Her uncle's wife, lady Boleyn, with 
whom ſhe was greatly at variance, was appointed 
to lie in her chamber: and from this lady, who was 
placed there to watch her, it came to be known 
that, during her confinement, ſhe uttered certain 
expreſſions: which helped to confirm Henry's ſuſpi- 
cions. However, on her examination, ſhe poſi- 
tively denied her ever having been falſe to her royal 
conſort : only, when ſhe was told that Norris, 
Weſton, Brereton and Smeton had accuſed her, 
tho” ſhe might have eaſily ſeen it was purely to draw 
from her ſome confeſſion; ſhe believed ſhe ought 
not to conceal certain things which had paſſed be- 


Burnet, 


that aſking him one day, why he did. not go on ſome paſſages. 


with his marriage; he replied, there was no haſte: 
whereupon. ſhe ſaid, ſhe 1 law he was in 
hopes of having her, in caſe the King died. This 
ſeems to argue there was ſome familiarity between 
her and Norris: otherwiſe, admiting the fact to 
be true, it is hard to conceive that a Queen 
ſhould think of talking thus to one of her do- 
meſtics. 


With regard to Smeton the muſician, ſhe ſaid; 

he was never in her chamber but twice: that the 
laſt time ſhe ſaw him there, ſhe aſked him, why 
he was fo ſad ; and that, in her converſation with 
him, he had the boldneſs to ſay to her; No, no, 
Madam, a look ſuffices me (2). | 


As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the 


(1) Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole; Francis Weſton and William Brereton, of the King's privy-chamber ; Mark Smeton, 


a mutlician. | | | 
(2) She ſaid, “ Smcton was never in her chamber but when the King was laſt at Wincheſter ; and then he came to play on 


« the virginals : ſhe alſo ſaid, ſhe never ſpoke to him after that but on Saturday before M 


ay-day, when ſhe ſaw him ſtanding in 


„ the window; and then ſhe aſked him, why he was ſo ſad ? He ſaid it was no matter. She anſwered, you muſt not expect I 
you were a nobleman, ſince you are an inferior perſon, No, no, madam, ſaid he, a look ſuffices me.” 


Oo 


« ſhould ſpeak to you as if 
Burnet, Vol. I. p. 199. 


NC 76, Yor. 11. 


liberty 


Burnet, 
Strype's Mem. 
Vol. I. 280, 
&c. 
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Depoſition of 
the complices. 


Idem. an 


Vol. III. 118. 


She is con- 
demned with 
lord Rochford. 
Hall. Stow. 
Hollingſh. 
Burnet. 


Herbert. 


Remarks on 
the ſentence. 


liberty to tell her, he loved her, and that ſhe there- 
upon bid him defiance (1). 

But, after all, the queſtion is to know, whether 
the regiſters whence this examination is taken are 
authentic, or whether the examination was impar- 
tially written. Indeed, this doubt alone is not ſut- 
ficient to clear the Queen : but then, when 1t 1s 
conſidered ſhe had for adverſary a huſband who 
was Sovereign, and jealous even to madneſs, very 
likely, they who were imployed to examine her 

ve her words ſuch a turn and ſenſe as favored the 

ing's deſigns, by pretending to ſet down the fub- 
ſtance of her anſwers inſtead of her genuine 
words. | 

Touching lord Rochford, all the evidence for 
his pretended familiarity with the Queen his ſiſter 
amounted to no more than, that he was once ſeen 
leaning on her bed. 

When the other four perſons were examined, 
Norris ſwore, he believed the Queen innocent, and 
perſiſted in his aſſeveration to his lateſt breath. 
Smeton confeſſed, he had thrice known the Queen 
carnally ; but he was never confronted with her : 
nay, he was condemned before her trial, that he 
might not be a witneſs. This makes very much 
for the Queen, fince it is not likely ſuch evidence 
would have been voluntarily negle&ed, had it 
been deemed as good as it appears to be: but, 
very ſeemingly, it was feared Smeton would retract, 
or the Queen confound him if brought face to face 
with her. The reſt pleaded not guilty but were 
however condemned and executed. 

T hree days after, the Queen and lord Rochford, 
her brother, were tried by their peers, the duke of 
Norfolk being lord high-ſteward for that occaſion. 
The _ was accuſed of proſtituting herſelf to 
her brother and four other men, and conſpiring the 
King's death : but this laſt charge being without 
any foundation, it was not thought proper to inſiſt 
on it. The Queen and lord Rochford pleaded not 
guilty, and yet were condemned without its being 
ever known on what evidence the ſentence was 
grounded. Judgment was given, that lord Roch- 
ord ſhould be beheaded and quartered. As for the 

een, ſhe was condemned to be burned alive, or 
beheaded, at the King's pleaſure, ? 

There is abundance of probability that King 
Henry believed the Queen guilty, and, under his 
then prepoſſeſſion, ſigns and tokens were to him as 

d proofs. But can the fame be ſaid of the peers 
who condemned her? Did their conſcience permit 
them to condemn a 
miſes? I ſay ſurmiſes, ſince. had there been 


Queen to death on bare ſur- 
ſolid 


1 


proofs, they would very likely have been publiſhed, 
in order to juſtify a ſentence of this nature, which 


HENRY 
VIII. 


was unprecedented in England. Such reſerve was Ax' 1536. 


not afterwards uſed with reſpect to another of Gy = 5] 


Henry's Queens, who was really guilty of the like 
crime. All can be urged in favor of thoſe who 
paſſed ſentence on Ann Boleyn is, that their dread 
of turning againſt themſelves the King's fury, it 
they complied not with his humor, led them to 


conſider appearances as real proofs. It is obſery- Stow. 


able, only twenty-ſix peers were preſent at the trial, 
tho? there were then fitty-three in England, as appears 
by the ſummons to parliament directed to them very 


Burnet. 
ol. J. p. 363. 
Rym. Pas 
Vol. XIV. 


ſoon after. This gives occaſion to conjecture that, p. 564. 


according to the method introduced by Wolſcy in 
the duke of Buckingham's condemnation, care was 
taken to remove thoſe who were ſuſpected not to 
have ſo much complaiſance as to gratify the King's 
paſſion at the expenſe of their conſcience. As tor 
Dr. Burnet's ſaying, in his hiſtory, that Ann 
Boleyn's father was among her judges, 'it is well 
known he retracted it afterwards. 


Vol. I. p. 202, 
363. 


The ſentence was executed the nineteenth of Queen Ann 
May. Ann ſuffered death with great conſtancy, beheaded. 


after a ſhort ſpeech to thoſe preſent, wherein ſhe 
neither confeſſed nor denied the crime for which 
ſhe was condemned. She contented herfelf with 
acknowledging her obligations to the King, with 
praying for him, and deſiring the peoples prayers 


for herſelf (2). It is generally believed, that her 


dread of drawing King Henry's anger on her 
daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from inſiſting 
on her own innocence. As ſhe was perfectly well 


all. 


Stow. 


Burner. 
Herbert. 
Hollingſh. 


acquainted with that Prince's diſpoſition, and: could 


not * ge herſelf without charging him with in- 
juſtice, feared Elizabeth would become the 
ſacrifice of her royal father*s reſentment. - How- 
ever, this was the tragical cataſtrophe of Ann 
Boleyn, whom ſome have vehemently defamed, 
and whoſe conduct others have as carefully juſtified, 
without any poſſibility of hitherto knowing for cer- 
tain whether ſhe was guilty or innocent. The 
enemies to her daughter Elizabeth and the reforma- 
tion have blackened her character as far as they 
were poſſibly able, imagining thereby to give a 
mortal wound to the Proteſtant religion. For a 
contrary reaſon, the Proteſtants have forgot nothin 

might conduce to give of her a quite different idea. 
But both have reaſoned on a falſe principle, ſince 
the goodneſs of a religion depends not on the life 
and converfation of the profeſſors. For my part, 
if J may deliver my own private opinion, I can 
never believe the peers her judges had ſufficient evi 


— 


(1) She ſeemed more apprehenſive of Weſton than of any. For on Whicſun Monday laſt he ſaid to her, . That Norris 8 


« more to her 


ber upon her account, than for - any other 
« of hers, and challenged him for it, and for not loving his wi 


E there. She had obſerved, that he loved a kinſwoman 


But he anſwered her, that there were women in the houte 


« whom he loved better than them both: ſhe aſked, who is that? Your ſelf, ſaid he; upon which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe defied him.” Ibid. 
(a) Her behavior the day ſhe died will beſt appear from the following original letter of fir William Kingſton, conltable of the 


Tower, to Cromwell. 
8 1 R, 


Py HIS ſhall be to advertiſe you, that I have received your letter, wherein you would have Grangers conveyed ont of the 


PP Tower; and ſo they be, by the means of Richard Greſham, and William Loke, and Withepole. 
« ſtraugers paſt not thirty, and not many hothe [other.} And the embaſſador of the Em 2 


ror had a ſervant there, and honeſtliy 


But the number of 


« put out: fir, if we have not an hour certain, as it may be known in London, I think here will be but few, and I think a 
0 rcaſonable number were beſt, for I ſuppoſe ſhe will declare herſelf to be a good woman for all men but for the King, at the 
« hour of her death. For this morning ſhe ſent for me, that I might be with her at ſuch time as ſhe received the good Lord, 
« to the intent I ſhould hear her ſpeak as touching her — always to be clear. And in the writing of this ſhe ſent for 
« me, and at my coming ſhe ſaid ; Mr. Kingſton, I hear I ſhall not die afore noon, and I am very ſorry therefore, for I thought 
4e to be dead by this time, and paſt my pain. I told her, it ſhould be no pain, it was fo little. And then ſhe ſaid, I heard 
« ſay the executioner was very good, and I have a little neck, and put her hands about it, laughing heartily. I have ſeen many 
«« men and alſo women executed, and that they have been in great ſorrow, and to my knowledge this lady has much joy and 
«. pleaſure in death. Sir, her Almoner is continually-with her, and had been ſince two o'clock after midnight. This is the 
effect of any thing that is here at this time, and thus fare you well.” 


She was beheaded a little before noon, on the green within the Tower. There were preſent the dukes of Suffolk and Rich- 


mond, the lord chancellor Audley, and {ſecretary Cromwell, with the lord mayor, the ſheriffs and aldermen of London. 


Her head was cut off by the hangman of Calais, as being more expert at his buſineſs than any in England: her eyes and lips 
were obſerved to move, after her head was cut off, as Spelman writes. Her body was thrown into a common cheſt of elm made 


to put arrows in, and was buried in the chapel within the Tower before twelve. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 203. Hall, fol. 227. 
Stow. Strype. 
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VIIL 


Ax' 1536. 


LY 


to raiſe his jealouſy. 


16 * * Su 
2 98 
1 
Henry nulls 
3 
Þ 


2 his marriage 
with Ann 


| Hall. 


| Herbert. 


195. 


| . 


. Strype. 


The King 


| -Ma1ries Jane 
Seymour, 
| Hall. Stow. 


© © 
- B 

* urnet, 
1 - 


by annulling their marriage. 


3 Hz Rx dence to condemn her as guilty of defiling the bed 


of her royal conſort : nevertheleſs, it cannot be 
denied that, by certain familiarities little becoming 
a Queen, ſhe gave her adverſaries too much ad- 
vantage over her. As ſhe was young and beautiful, 
ſhe doubtleſs was not diſpleaſed at ſeeing the effect 
of her charms on all ſorts of men, imagining that 
the love wherewith ſhe inſpired them greatly in- 
hanced her merit: we ſee too many females ob- 
noxious to this infirmity. However this may be, 
certain it is that the ſpirit of party has not a little 
contributed to the diverſity of ſentiments concern- 
ing this Queen: had ſhe not countenanced the re- 
formation, ſne would have undoubtedly fewer ca- 
lumniators among the Catholics; and had ſhe led 
the King to perſecute the reformed, not many of 
theſe would undertake her juſtification. Thus goes 
the world: people are innocent or culpable accord- 
ing to the party they are of, But beſide this ge- 
neral cauſe, a particular reaſon may alſo be found 
in the carriage of Ann Boleyn: ſhe was of a very 
gay temper, which had charmed the K ing, but 
which, after ſome years of injoy ment, ſerved only 
On the other hand, it can- 
not be denied, ſne had very good qualities, and 
was in particular exceedingly charitable to the poor, 
among whom, a few days before her diſgrace, ſhe 
had diſtributed two thouſand pounds (1). A cir- 
cumſtance in the ſtory of her death evidences her 
being likewiſe very tender-conſcienced : after her 
condemnation, ſhe fell on her knees to lady Boleyn, 
her ſiſter- in- law (2), and conjured her, for God's 
ſake, to tell Princeſs Mary, ſhe begged pardon for 
the rigors ſhe had ſhewed her. Thus charity, and 


this tenderneſs of conſcience would little become a 
woman who ſhould have had a ſhameful and crimi- 
nal commerce with four men and her own brother 


but they would not be very inconſiſtent with great 
indiſcretion and a little coquetry. 

Notwithſtanding Henry had got his Queen con- 
demned, he was not yet ſatisfied. He thought fit, 
before her death, to give her a freſh mortification, 
To. this end, he 
cauſed her to be ſifted ſo many different ways, that 
ſhe finally acknowledged a previous contract between 
her and Percy, newly become earl of Northumber- 
land, tho? that noble peer proteſted, on his falvation, 
there never had been between them any formal pro- 
miſe of marriage. This confeſſion was ſuppoſed 
drawn from her, by intimations that the King 
would on no other condition be prevailed with to 
mitigate that cruel part of her ſentence of being 
burned alive, into that milder one of being be- 
headed. However this be, on her ſaid confeſſion, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury was conſtrained to 

is a ſentence of divorce between the King and 

er, and declare their daughter Elizabeth illegiti- 
mate. What is moſt ſtrange in King Henry's pro- 
cedure, is the artifice he uſed in cauſing the Queen 
to be condemned before her marriage was nulled. 
Had the ſentence of divorce been paſſed before the 
trial, ſhe could not have been condemned for .adul- 
tery, ſince her marriage with the King muſt have | 


had acquired over his ſubjects a ſway ſo deſpotic, 
that juſtice and law were no longer meaſured out 
but according to his will and pleaſure: nay, he fo 
little regarded the public and his own reputation, 
that he eſpouſed Jane Seymour the very. day after 
Ann Boleyn's execution, wherein he expreſſed a 


paſſion which ſerved great. y to juſtify the deceaſed 


Queen. 


Henry 
VIII. 


The death of Ann Boleyn revived the hopes of An” 1536. 
Mary, the King's daughter by his firſt wife (a- 


therine. Her attachment to the Queen her mother, 
and her obſtinate refuſal to ſubmit to the late acts of 
parliament, had quite thrown her out of favor with 
the King, who could not bear contradiction: but 
the late event inducing the friends of Rome to ima- 
gine Henry might be reconciled to his Holineſs, 
they adviſed Mary to temporiſe, for fear of their 
loſing the fruit this change might produce. As 
nothing now obſtructed King Henry's union with 
the Emperor, it was hoped the act which declared 
her illegitimate might be repealed, in caſe ſhe ſub- 
mited to her royal father. To this end, ſhe re- 
ſolved to write a very humble and reſpectful letter 
to the King, proteſting for the future ſhe would 
have no other ſentiments but his: but Henry, no-: 
ſatisfied with a ſubmiſſion expreſſed in ſuch gener: } 
terms, inſiſted, before he reſtored her to favor, on 
her ſigning certain articles which ſhe had hitherto 
rejected ; namely, the ſupremacy, the renunciation 
of the biſhop oft Rome, and the unlawtulneſs of her 
mother's marriage. Mary tried all poſſible means 
to be excuſed : but at length, finding the King re- 
mained inflexible, ſhe ſigned them, tho* contrary 


to her opinion, in hopes that the evil ſhe coinmited 


in acting againſt her conſcienc2, might be pro- 
ductive of much good (3). As for Frinceſs Eliza- 
beth, then about three years old, the was diveſted 
of the title of Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had 
injoyed from her birth: nevertheleſs Henry till 
continued to educate her at court with a paternal 
care, not failing on all occaſions to expreſs tor her 
a ſingular regard and tenderneſs. 

A new parliament meeting the eighth of June, 
an act paſſed to ſettle the ſucceſſion, that made af- 
ter the marriage being void by the ſentence of di- 


vorce between the King and Ann Boleyn. By this =_— 


new act the other was repealed, and the iſſue of the 
King's two firſt marriages declared illegitimate, and 
diſabled from ever inheriting the crown : moreover 
the act confirmed Ann Boleyn's ſentence as being 

unded on moſt juſt and equitable cauſes and 
ſettled the crown, after King Henry's deceaſe, on 
the iſſue of Queen Jane, or of any other Queen 
whom he might afterwards eſpouſe. Finally, they 
inveſted his Majeſty with full power to declare the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, either by his letters patent 
under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will ſigned with 


his hand, and declared traytors thoſe who ſhould 
maintain the lawfulneſs of his former marriages. 


Hence it may be eaſily gueſſed with what abſolute 


ſway Henry then ruled, ſince, without any exami- 
nation, the parliament approved all his actions, and 
granted him even more than he deſired, by giving 


him power to ſettle the order of his ſucceſſors. It 
was thereby in the King's power to replace Mary 


and Elizabeth in ſuch order as he pleaſed, or ex- 


clude them intirely. This is clear evidence, that 
the parliament had not juſtice and equity ſo much 


in view as pleaſing this King. 
been conſidered only as a concubinage : but Henry 


When Paul III heard of Ann Boleyn's death, he 
entertained hopes of a revocation of what had been 
done in England. To this effect, he opened his 
mind to fir Gregory Caſſali, formerly King Henry's 
embaſſador, and after ſome excuſes concerning the 


but was not yet publiſned, told him, he would 


898 


(1) She had diſtributed in the laſt nine months of her life, between fourteen and fiftcen thouſand pounds to the poor : and, in 


all appearance, if ſhe had lived, 
Burnet, Vol. I. p. 196. 


the money raiſed by ſuppreſſion of religious houſes had been better imployed than it was. 


(2) Burnet ſays, it was to the lady Kingſton, the conſtable of the Tower's lady. Ibid. p. 204. 


(3). One circumſtance ſhews the frugality of that time, or rather how far money went then, on account of its 
eſtabliſnment made for her family, only forty pounds a quarter were aſſigned for her privy- purſe. Ibid. p. 2c8. 
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the King. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 
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Parliament. 
A new act of 
ſucceſſion. 


erbert. 
Stow. 
Barnet. 


The Pope 
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accommodate 
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Henry. 
Burnet. 


ſentence of excommunication which he had given, Herbert. 
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Statute a- 
gainſt the 
Pope. 
Burnet. - 
Statut. c. 10. 


Another about 
the marriage 
of the King's 
relations. 


Occaſion of it. 
Hall. 
Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


Another 
ſtatute in 
favor of the 
King. 


Statut. c. 18, 


The clergy 
approve of 
the King's 
late divorce. 
Burnet. 


cloſe with any expedients which ſhould be judged | 
convenient to procure a good agreement between 
the King and him. Bur Henry, who ſome few 
ears before would have done much to obtain the 
Pontif's favor, was no longer in that ſentiment. 
Nothing was capable of inducing him to di ſpoſſeſs 
himſelf of the authority acquired over the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, as well as over the reſt of his ſubjects, and 
which rendered his power more extenſive than he 
at firſt expected. On the contrary, intirely to de- 
ſtroy his Beatitude's hopes, he cauſed the parliament, 
by two new acts, to confirm whatever had been 
done againſt the Papal power. By the firſt, all 
perſons were to incur the penalties of a Præmunire 
who attempted reſtoring in England the biſhop of 
Rome's authority; and all magiſtrates were ſtrictly 
injoined, under ſevere penalties, to puniſh thoſe who 
ſhould dare to violate this ſtatute. The ſecond 
nulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſations, immunities 
and privileges flowing from the court of Rome, 
ſaving to the archbiſhop of Canterbury the power 
of confirming what ſhould not be contrary to the 
law of God, or common decency (1). 
In this ſeſſion two conſiderable acts were alſo 
aſſed, but which related not to religion. By the 
brſt, it was forbid, under rigorous penalties, to 
marry in the next degrees of the blood-royal, with- 
out the King's licenſe firſt had: this was made on 
account of Thomas Howard, the duke of Norfolk's 
brother, to whom Margaret Douglaſs, the King's 
niece, had plighted her faith, without acquainting 
the King her uncle: Henry, offended at their hold- 
neſs, ſent them both to the Tower, and to prevent 
the like for the future, procured this act. By the 
ſecond it was provided, that all parliamentary uſur- 
pations on the prerogative royal, before the King 
was twenty-four years of age, might be repealed. 
by letters patent under the great ſeal. Thus both 
houſes of parliament imployed their whole authority 
to give the Sovereign a power which his predeceſſors 
had never injoyed, as if for that purpoſe only they 
had been aſſembled, | 
But it was not ſolely with regard to civil govern- 
ment, that the bounds of the royal authority were 
inlarged. The clergy, unwilling to yield to the 
parliament in that point, uſed the like indeavors to 


become agreeable to his Majeſty, by approving all 


his proceedings. | | 

The convocation being met at the ſame time, 
confirmed the ſentence of the invalidity of King 
Henry's marriage with Ann Boleyn, on the ſame 
grourd which had ſerved to procure it, namely, a 


pre-contract with lord Percy, tho? it was upon oath 


denied by that nobleman. 


Complaints 
againlt the 
retormers. 
Burnet. 


with much indiſcrete pride and vanity. Vol. I. 


(3) Nix, having offended the King ſignally, by ſome correſpondence with Rome, was long kept in the Marſhalſea, convicted 
and found in a Præmunire: but the King, conſidering his age, on his ſubmiſſion, pardoned him. 


Some few days after, the lower houſe of con- 
vocation ſent to the upper houſe ſixty-ſeven opinions, 
which they judged worthy to be condemned ; and 
at the ſame time the deputies made great complaints 
againſt thoſe who were for — innovations in 
religion. Theſe complaints were leveled at Cran- 
mer, Cromwell, Shaxton, Latimer, and ſome 
others who were noted as heads or promoters of the 
reformation, tho* they were not named (2). Care 
was taken to mix with theſe ſixty-ſeven opinions, 
moſtly drawn from the doctrine of the Lutherans, 
ſeveral tenets of the old Lollards and the Anabap- 
tiſts, to inſinuate, that thoſe who were complained 
of imbraced them all alike. The enemies of the 
reformers hoped to make them forfeit the favor of 


* 


ſuch as were termed heretics. 


King Henry, who affected a great rigor againſt HE NR 
Since Ann Boleyn's VIII. 
execution, they ſcarce doubted that all whom ſhe Ax' 1536. 
had loved or protected would ſhare in her ruin: but 
they were diſappointed in their expectations. Cran- Cromwell 
mer and Cromwell were never more in the King's — 
favor; and preſently after Henry gave Cromwell 13 
a freſh mark of his eſteem, by conſt ituting him hrs Stow. — 
vicegerent in all eccleſiaftical matters : ſo, the con- Hollingh, oo 
vocation's complaints, inſtead of being prejudicial : 
to the reformation, or reformers, ſeem rather to 
have increafed the credit of thoſe two chiefs of the 
party. Of this their adverſaries were ſpeedily con- 
vinced, when it appeared that they had ' perſuaded 
the King to advance the reformation, by retrench- 
ing, in the public-worſhip, ſuch ceremonies as were 
not founded on the word of God. This reſolution 
taken, Henry told the convocation, he wiſhed them 
to examine thoſe ceremonies, that ſuch as were uſe- 
leſs might be retrenched. | 

But thoſe who were againſt the reformation had a Articles 
much greater cauſe to be alarmed when, ſome days poſed by 
after, Cromwell brought into the upper houſe of Henry to the 
convocation articles drawn by himſelt, containing clergy. = 
ſundry alterations in the doctrines, with orders to — 7 

2 5 ingſh. 

examine them, and report the reſult of their de- 
bates to his Majeſty. Then it was that the two Grand l. 
parties openly divided, one, to promote, and the bates between = 
other to oppoſe, the reformation. Cranmer was at the two Eo 
the head of the firſt, being ſupported by Goodrich Parties. 


pro- 


biſhop of Ely, Shaxton of Sarum, Latimer of Purnet. 3 1 
Worceſter, Fox of Hereford, Hilſey of Rocheſter, 2 
Barlow of St. David's. Lee archbiſhop of York, | 


was chief of the ſecond ; and with him were Stokefl 3 Þ 
biſhop of London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner 


of Wincheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherburn of Xx 
Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich (3), Kite of Carliſte. bo 
Theſe, who were private favorers of the Pontif's 
intereſt, ſtill hoping a reconciliation with Rome, -—- 


ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed all innovations, for fear the 

breach ſhould become wider: but this party lay 

under a great diſadvantage, as Cromwell and Cran- 

mer, who had the King's ear, ſuggeſted to him, 

that moſt of the abuſes which they deſired to be 
aboliſhed, directly tended to ſupport the Pope's 
uſurpations. Finally, after many debates, the con- Conicurions 
vocation agreed on certain articles which were di- made by the 
geſted in form of conſtitutions, whereof this is the clergy. 
ſubſtance. | * 


I. The holy Scriptures are laid down as the * 
foundation of faith, jointly with the three creeds, Tierben. 
the Apoſtles, the Nicene, and the Athanaſian, and | 
the four firſt general councils. 
II. In the ſecond is eſtabliſhed the neceſſity of 
baptiſm, which likewiſe forbids its being repeated. 

II. In the third, the neceſſity of penance was own- 
ed, conſiſting of contrition, auricular confeſſion, and 
amendment of life. | SHED. ee 

IV. The fourth eſtabliſhes, as a fundamental 
doctrine, the real prefence of Chriſt's body in the 
euchariſt (4). | 1 

V. In the fiſth it is ſaid, that juſtification is at- 
tained by regeneration, which conſiſts of contrition, 
faith, and charity, * Ill 9-43: 

VI. Ir is appointed in the ſixth, that images 
ſhould ſtand in the churches, but that in incenſing, 
kneeling, and offering to them people ſhould not 
do it to the image, but to God and his honor. 

VII. In the ſeventh, ſaints are to be honored, 


— 


(1) Which confirmation was to paſs under the great ſeal. 
(2) Burnet obſerves, that Cranmer promoted the reformation 
214. 


Rym. Feed. Vol. XIV. p. 


$73- 
(4) It is obſervable, That only three Sacraments are mentioned in theſe articles, Hall, fol. 228. 


prudently and ſolidly : Latimer, zealouſly and fimply : Shaxton, 


Burnet, Vol. I. p. 214. 


but 
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HENRY 
VIII. 


An? 1530. 
— 


The King ap- 
proves them. 


Opinions of 
the two parties 
on theſe ar- 
ticles. 


Burnet. 


but without believing at their hands are to be ob- 
tained ſuch things as belong only to God to beſtow. 

VIII. In the eighth, ſaints are to be prayed to, 
provided it be done without ſuperſtition: the days 
ſet apart for their memories are to be obſerved, ex- 
cept his Majeſty pleaſes to retrench their num- 
ber; which if he does, it muſt be obeyed, 

IX. The ceremonies uſed in the church are to be 
retained, as the veſtments of prieſts, holy-water, 
holy-bread, bearing candles on Candlemas-day, 
giving aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, bearing palms 
on Palm-Sunday, creeping to the croſs on Good- 
Friday, and kiſſing it, hallowing the font, and 
other exorciſms and benedictions. 

X. The tenth declares it good to pray for the 
dead, but that it is neceſſary to correct the abuſes 
advanced under the pretenſe of purgatory, the 
Pope's pardons, maſſes ſaid in certain places, or 
before certain images : in fine, that ſince the ſtate 
and place of ſouls after death are unknown, they 
ought to be recommended, in general terms only, 
to God's mercy. : 

Theſe conſtitutions, being preſented to the King, 
who corrected them in ſeveral places (1), were 
ſigned by Cromwell, Cranmer, ſeventeen biſhops, 
forty abbots and priors, and fifty archdeacons and 
proctors of the lower houſe of convocation, among 
whom was Polydore Virgil, author of a hiſtory of 
England, publiſhed afterwards by the King's order. 
Their publication occaſioned great variety of cen- 
ſures. Thoſe who wiſhed a reformation had gained 
ſome ground, with reſpect to images and purgatory, 
but chiefly in that Scripture was made the ſtandard 


of faith, becauſe they hoped from that principle to 


draw one day very great conſequences : but the 
determinations concerning auricular confeſſion, and 
the real preſenſe of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt, 
troubled them extremely. Not only were theſe 
articles directly contrary to their ſentiments, but 
they ſaw how difficult it would be to meddle with 
them again, by reaſon of the prepoſſeſſion of Henry 
who believed them inconteſtable. The adverſe 
party were in a terrible conſternation, at finding 
tenets ſo long ſince determined brought under exa- 
mination, the Papal authority aboliſhed, and the 
exiſtence of purgatory called in queſtion. Thus 
theſe conſtitutions pleaſed neither party : the one 
thought the reformers had acted too faintly, in not 
advancing the reformation, and could not forbear 
blaming their compliance, in ſuffering doctrines ſo 
repugnant to truth to be eſtabliſhed : but it was 
replied, that all could not be effected at once, and 
that it would have been imprudent obſtinately to 
require that errors whereof the people were not yet 
ſenſible ſhould be retrenched ſuddenly. Their ad- 
verſaries were very angry alſo with the biſhops, 
for ſo baſely abandoning truths imbraced for ſo 
many ages by the Catholic church: but, in reality, 
it was not in the power of either party to act other- 


wiſe. The King himſelf managed the whole, 


having ſettled in his cabinet council what he thought 
fit to alter, reject or retain: but there was not any 
in this council who durſt directly contradict his 
opinion, or who judged it adviſeable to be any way 
obſtinate in diſagreeing from him in ſentiment, for 
fear a too ſtrenuous oppoſition ſhould produce a 
quite contrary effect; all could be done was, gently 
and inſenſibly, to indeavor illuminating the mind of 
their Sovereign, without attempting peremptorily to 


— ͤ — 


bring him, by a ſort of compulſion, to what was HE NR 
deemed reaſonable, | VIII. 
Before the convocation diſſolved, Henry com- Aw? 1526. 
municated to both houſes a ſummons he had re. 
ceived to a council, which was to aſſemble at King Henry 
Mantoua. His Holineſs, without conſulting him, being cited to 
had called this council in concert with the Emperor, ageunelle con- 


: ſults th - 
and was to preſide by his legates : ſo Henry might — Way 


well expect to loſe his caule before ſuch a council, Herbert. 
had he been ſo unwiſe as to ſubmit to its deciſions. Burner, 
Indeed, he had appealed from the Pope to a ge- 
neral council ; but there were many queries to be 
reſolved, in order to know whether this called at 
Mantoua was legitimate and corroborated by ſuffi- 
cient authority, Mean while, before he anſwered 
the ſummons, he thought fit to adviſe with his 
eccleſiaſtics, who, after mature deliberation, pre- 


ſented him a writing to this effect, viz. That a The clergy's 


true and legal general council was a very excellent anſwer. 
method to preſerve the peace and union of the Burnet. 
church; but, before a council was called, it was ne- "Snow ah "I 
ceſſary to conſider; firſt, who had authority to call 21 3 
it: ſecondly, whether the reaſons for calling it were . 
weighty : thirdly, who ſhould aſſiſt as judges : 

fourthly, what ſhould be the order of proceeding : 

fifthly, what doctrines were to be diſcuſſed. Then, 

it was declared that neither the Pope nor any Prince 

in the world had power to call a general council, 

without conſent of all the Sovereigns in Chriſten-— 

dom. Purſuant to this declaration, Henry pub- The King 
liſhed a proteſtation againſt the council which wag proteſts a- 
to meet at Mantoua, ſpeaking very plainly and = * 
freely of his Sanctity's deſigns and conduct. He Mantoua. 
concluded with ſaying, that he could not conſider Burnet. 
as free and general a council, where the biſhop of 

Rome ſhould preſide, which ſhould aſſemble in a 
ſuſpected place, and which muſt be compoſed only 

of a ſmall number of prelates, *till the war between 

the Emperor and France was concluded, 

The eighteenth of July, the 1 was pro- The parlia- 
rogued, after a ſeſſion of only forty days, wherein ment pro- 
however ſeveral important acts were paſſed. rogued. 

At this time, cardinal Pole was in high repute Reginald Pole 
for his learning and eloquence. His name was De at variance 
la Pole, but every where except in England he is 8 theKing. 
ſo well known by that of Polus, that he cannot, _—_— | 
without danger of confounding readers, be named strype. 
otherwiſe . He was deſcended of Michael de la - Ile means 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, and favorite of Richard II. not Engliſh 
From that time, this family had been continually readers. 
advanced, ſo that in the reign of Henry VI, the 
earl of Suffolk was honored with the title of duke. 

After that, a lord of this ſame family married a 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, brother of Ed- 
ward IV. Of this marriage was born, among other 
children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, the car- 
dinal I am ſpeaking of, who conſequently was the 
King's couſin (2). Being a younger brother, he 
was deſigned for the church, for which allo his na- 
tural indowments and qualifications rendered him 
extremely proper. In his younger years, he made 
ſuch extraordinary progreſs 1n all the ſciences, that 
Henry intending to raiſe him to the higheſt dignities 
of the church, confered on him the deanery of 
Exeter, with ſeveral other benefices, that he might 
go abroad and finiſh his ſtudies, He went firſt to 
Paris, where he continued ſeveral years, and forfeited, 
in ſome meaſure, the King's favor, for refuſing to 
concur with his agents in procuring the determina- 


{1) The King did not correct the ingroſſed and figned articles, as M. Rapin, and others have been led to imagine, by miſ- 
underſtanding Burnet's words, in his Vol. I. p. 217. For his meaning was, (as he explains it in Vol. III. p. 123.) that there 
are ſeveral draughts of theſe articles which are in many places corrected by the King's own hand, ſome of which corrections are 
long and very material. Of theſe he ſpake, and not of the ingroſſed articles ſigned by the convocation. 

(2) This is one of the greateſt miſtakes, concerning families, M. Rapin has made. Cardinal Pole was no way related to 


De la Pole duke of Suffolk. The cardinal's father 
Margaret daughter of the duke of Clarence. 
Vol. II. 


„ fir Richard Pole, knight of the garter, was a native of Wales, and married 
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HENRY 
VIII. 
An” 1536, 
— 


Burnet, 
Vol. III. 403. 
Herbert. 


tions of the French univerſities in the divorce affair, 
He nevertheleſs returned to England, where he 
aſſiſted, as dean of Exeter, at the convocation 
which acknowledged the King ſupreme head of the 
church of England (1) : there is even reaſon to 
preſume he was not of the number of thoſe who 
oppoſed this new title, becauſe he held his faid 
deanery ſeven years after. At length he traveled 
into Italy, and reſided ſome time at Padoua, where 
he contracted a friendſhip with Bembo, Sadoletti, 
and other celebrated wits, The reputation he 
acquired in that country made Henry deſirous to 
recall him, intending to reward his univerſally- 
acknowledged merit: but Pole ſtill found ſome 
pretext to decline complying with the King's defire. 
Finally, perceiving delays could prevail no longer, 
he was forced to write to the King the true reaſon 
of his refuſal, which was, he could not approve 
either of this divorce or ſeparatioa from the apoſtolic 
Sce. Henry, who was extremely deſirous to gain 
him, ſent him a writing, containing his apology, 
and the reaſons of his proceedings againſt the Pope. 
Pole thereupon wrote his book De Unitate Eccle- 
ſfiaſtica, in which he takes the liberty to ſpeak of 
the King in very offenſive terms, comparing him 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and exhorting the Emperor 
and other Potentates to turn their arms againſt him: 
neither was he ſatisfied with ſending him his book 
in manuſcript, but he even cauſed it to be printed 
and publiſhed (2). Henry inſenſed, as may be 


_ eaſily ſuppoſed, at ſuch a violent and diſreſpectful 


Suppreſſion 
of the leſſer 
monaſteries. 
Burnet. 

Vol. I. Coll. 


p. 143. 


behavior, tried to decoy him over to England, by 
writing to him, how much he eſteemed his book, 
deſiring him withal to come and explain verbally 
certain difficult paſſages, Pole took care not to be 
thus inſnared: ſo Henry, finding this artifice took 
not effect, diveſted him of all his dignities, the loſs 
whereof was amply repaired by the Pope and Em- 
peror. Some time after, he was rewarded with a 
cardinal's hat. He thereby became ſtil] more at- 
tached to the Pope's intereſt, and a greater enemy 
to the King, who, not being able to reach his perſon, 
made his family and kindred feel the effects of his 
indignation. 

The ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries, inacted 
in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, was not executed 
till Auguſt, tho? the commiſſioners appointed for 
that purpoſe had received their inſtructions in April: 
very probably, Henry deſired to ſee the iſſue of the 
next ſeſſion, before they proceeded. As their re- 
port was ſuppreſſed in the reign of Queen Mary, 
it cannot poſitively be ſaid what it contained. Thus 
much is certain, the adherents of the Pope and the 
old religion accuſed them of commiting numberleſs 
extortions and robberies, and of making falſe re- 
ports of what they diſcovered in this viſitation, in 
order to extenuate the horror conceived of their 
violent oppreffions. This may be partly true: 
nay, it is not unlikely that theſe men, either from 
a deſire to make their court to the King, or from 
a greedineſs to inrich themſelves, exceeded their 
inſtructions. On the other hand, it is alſo probable, 
their accuſers highly agravated the crimes laid to 


their charge. However this be, vaſt numbers of HE NR 


people were extremely diſpleaſed at the ſuppreſſion 
of ſo many religious houſes, which were held in Ax' 1526, 
All the fryers of theſe ſuppreſſed wa 


high veneration. 
houſes who wiſhed to become ſeculars, had a diſ- 
penſation from the King, and the reſt were removed 
to the larger monaſteries, which were untouched. 
The churches and cloiſters were demoliſhed, and 
the materials ſold to the King's profit. 

It may be eaſily judged the monks ſpared no pains 
to excite the people to rebel. They found it the 
more eaſy, as great diſcontents reigned every where. 
The nobility and gentry took it extremely ill, that 
the King ſhould have the lands of the ſuppreſſed 
monaſteries, moſt part whereof were founded by 
their anceſtors : beſide, they were deprived of the 
conveniency of providing for their younger children, 
when they had too many, and of lodging, as 


rhey traveled, in theſe houſes, where they were 


always well entertained, The poor murmured till 
louder, becauſe multitudes lived by the alms which 
were daily diſtributed in theſe houſes. In ſhort, 
the devout bigots thought the ſouls of their anceſtors 
muſt now lie in purgatory, ſince ſo many maſſes 
which were ſaid for their deliverance were aboliſhed 
by ſuppreſſing the monaſteries. | 


The court informed of theſe murmurs, indea- The diſorders 
vored to compole them, by publiſhing the diſor- of the ſup- 
ders diſcovered in theſe houſes : but this availed not. Preſſed houſes 


Beſide that theſe reports were thought greatly agra- 
vated, it was ſaid, why were not theſe abuſes ſe- 
verely puniſhed and reformed, without deſtroyin 
whole houſes for ever ? At length, Cromwell found 
a certain expedient in ſome meaſure to aſſuage theſe 
diſguſts, by counſeling King Henry to {ell the lands 
of thoſe ſuppreſſed monaſteries at very eaſy rates, 
and oblige the purchaſers, under ſevere penalties, 
to keep up the wonted hoſpitality (3). But this 
expedient ſufficed not intirely to appeaſe peoples 
murmurs, tho? the King ſtrove to give them ſatiſ- 
faction by re-indowing thirty one of theſe houſes. 


VIII. 


Abundance of = 
people diſcon- 


tented. 
Burnet. 


publiſhed, 
Burnet. 


The King 
ſells their 


lands at eafy 


rates. 


While people were in this fermentation, King Injunctions 
Henry, in the vicegerent's name, publiſhed ſom e laid on the 
injunctions to regulate the behavior of perſons in <ccleſiallics, 
holy orders, many of whom led very irregular p* *. 


hves. 


Theſe injunctions contained nothing but Herbert. 


what had been ordained by diverſe ſynods, and yet p. 204. 


the eccleſiaſtics were extremely offended, becauſe 
they could not bear the thoughts of being ſubject to 
the orders of the vicegerent, by whom, they ſaid, 


they were going to be inſlaved abundantly more The inferior 
than by the Pope. Thus the inferior clergy, the ciergy mur- 


monks and the bigots, being equally concerned in 
what already was, and in what, very ſeemingly, 
would ſtill be done, inſpired thoſe on whom they 
had any influence with a ſpirit of rebellion which 
failed not of ſoon having its effects. 


mur thereat. 


Hollingth. 


The firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire (4), where Inſurrection 
doctor Mackerel, prior of Barlings, drew after him in Liucoln- 


a great multitude of the populace, 
under the appellation of captain Cobler. The rebels, 
in a very humble ſubmiſſive manner, ſent in a liſt 
of their complaints to his Majeſty, telling him, 


—_— 


(1) He ſays himſelf he was not preſent, which ſhews, that at that time he was contented to be ſilent in his opinion, and that 
he did not think fit to oppoſe what was doing. Burnet, Vol. III. p. 124. | 
(2) Pole's book was anſwered by biſhop Stokeſley, and biſhop Tunſtal, in a long and learned letter, directed to Pole. Gardiner 
# publiſhed alſo againit it his book of True Obedience; to which was added a preface by Bonner. p. 126, &. Herbert, p. 182. 
(3) The purchaſers being obliged to keep up the hoſpitality (which they were to do on the penalty of paying every month ſix 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, to be levied by the juſtices of peace, who were impowered to inquire of the matter) the 
common ſort, who, like thoſe of old, followed Chriſt for the loaves, were moſt concerned tor the loſs of a dinner on Sundays and 
holidays, were in a great meaſure ſatisfied ; and the gentry, by having good bargains, were drawn in to like what was done, and 
to aſſiſt the crown {or ever in the defenſe of theſe laws, their own intereſts being interwoven with the rights of the crown. The 
commiſſioners, as was but juſt, paid all the debts of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries : but when relics happened to be pawned, it ſeems 
they refuſed to redeem them. Thus one man loſt forty pounds which he had lent upon St. Andrew's finger, except one ounce of 
filver with which it was covered. The writers who lived near the time ſay, about ten thouſand fryers and nuns were ſent to ſeek 


their livings. The abbots and priors had ſmall penſions. 


Burnet. 


Herbert. 


(4) In the begining of October, occaſioned by levying the fifteenth lately granted by parliamenz. Hall, fol. 229. 
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Hv Rx they acknowledged his ſupremacy, and were con- 


VIII. livings, but withal prayed him to adviſe with his 


nobility concerning the redreſs of their grievances. 
This was indirectly taxing the King with following 
the counſels of Thomas Cromwell, who was of a 
very baſe and mean extraction. Theſe grievances 
were, „That he had ſuppreſſed a great number of 
cc 
ce ed by parliament without any occaſion : that he 
admited into his council perſons of mean birth, 
whoſe ſole view was to inrich themſelves, inſtead 
« of conſulting the good of the ſtate : that diverſe 
relates had relinquiſhed the ancient creed, and 
imbraced novel doctrines, at all times condemn- 
ed by the church: that having ſeen ſo many re- 
ligious houſes plundered, they were apprehenſive 
ce the like would befall the churches.” 
The King anſwered theſe grievances by a very 
ample manifeſto (1): but, as his reaſons were 
grounded on principles not admited by the male- 
contents, the manifeſto had no great effect. 
Mean while, Henry found himſelf extremely im- 
baraſſed; his troops were few, and he had certain 
advice that a like inſurrection was gathering in 
Yorkſhire and other neighboring counties. He 
however ordered the duke of Suffolk to march, 
tho? with a very ſlender force, and attempt obſtruct- 
ing the rebels progreſs : but the duke, finding him- 
ſelt too weak, thought it more adviſable to indea- 
vor appeaſing the commotion by way of negocia- 
tion than by arms; ſo when he ſent to the male- 
contents the King's anſwer to their grievances, he 
took occaſion to let them know, they needed not 
to deſpair of pardon. Thereupon ſome of their 
chiefs privately ſent him word, they had Joined the 
rebels purely to reclaim them, wherein they hoped 
to ſucceed, provided the King would be pleaſed to 
grant them a general amneſty. The duke diſliked 
not this overture, which furniſhed him with a good 
opportunity of writing to the King, and ſolliciting 
him in their behalf, offering however to march 
againſt the rebels, if commanded. At the ſame 
time, Henry received intelligence that thoſe of 
Yorkſhire were in arms; and, as he feared the 
others would join them, he ſpeedily iſſued out a 
proclamation, granting abſolute pardon to all who 
ſhould return to their homes. The L 
ſucceeded according to expectation: the rebels in- 
ſtantly diſperſed, and thereby freed Henry from 
great perplexity. Some however choſe rather to 
join the Yorkſhire rebels than accept the amneſty. 
The Yorkſhire inſurrection was conſiderably more 
dangerous than that of Lincolnſhire. This latter 


are. "4x ſeemed to have been accidental and ſudden. The 


& Yorkſhire. other was in purſuance of a ſettled deſign, wherein 
aal. were concerned ſeveral perſons of note, who, in 
ow. order to declare, waited only *till they were ſome- 


W 1erbert, 


_ = 
WD. 


what better informed of the nation's general diſpo- 
ſition, One Robert Aſke, a man of good judg- 
ment, headed the male-contents of thoſe quarters, 


where the diſtance of the court, and the neighbor- 


monaſteries : that large ſubſidies had been grant- 


tent he ſhould injoy all tenths and firſt- fruits of the 


his procedure might be miſinterpreted : bur, as his 


hocd of Scotland rendered the people bolder than Hz wk v 


elſewhere, beſide that the monks had ever been in VIII. 

more credit in thoſe northern counties than in any Axv' 1426, 
other part of the kingdom. Since July, Aſke had wma 
tried to gain lord Dacres, who had amuſed him 
ſome time with hopes that his negociation would 
ſucceed, Very ſeemingly, it was this nobleman 
who ſent King Henry the firſt notice of this con- 
ſpiracy. At length the male-contents took arms, 
and aſſembled in very great multitudes, towards the 
cloſe of Auguſt, ſoon atter the Lincolnſhire rebel- 
lion broke out. Finding themſelves ſtrong enough, 
they would not ſuffer the nobility and gentry to 
remain neuter at home, but conſtrained them either 
to flee, or Join with them, and ſwear fidclity to 
the cauſe for which they intended to fight. This 
cauſe was properly religion, as they plainly intt- 
mated by the crucifixes in their banners (2): be- 
ſide, they re-eſtabliſhed the moaks in ſome of the 
ſuppreſſed monaſteries; As they met with no op- 
poſition, becauſe the King's forces were imployed 
againſt the rebels of Lincolnſhire, they made great 
progreſs at firſt, and ſtill much greater, after 
Richmondſhire, Lancaſhire, the biſhoprick of 
Durham, and the county of Weſtmorcland ingag- 
ed on their ſide, George Talbot, earl of Sarcœws- The ear] of 
bury, was the only perfon who ventured to ta ke arms Shrewſbury 

for the King, without being commiſſioned fo to do, ris or we 


tho' he was not ignorant that, at ſuch a juncture, 3 
C10 . 


meaning was good, he hoped the King would for- Og 


give a fault commited purely for his ſervice; and 
in effect, it was not long before King Henry ſent 
him a commiſſion, conſtituting him his lieutenant 
againſt the rebels. At the ſame time, he ordered 
the duke of Suffolk not to ſtir from Lincolnſhire, 
leſt the male-contents there ſhould think of joining 
thoſe of the north. He likewiſe gave commiſſions The duke of 
to diyerſe other peers to levy troops, while on his Norfolk com- 
part he aſſembled as many as poſſible, in order to mands the 
form an army, the command whereof he deſigned King's /orces. 
for the duke of Norfolk: but, either thro? the peo- 
ples backwardneſs, or for ſome other reaſon, the 
royal army was not ſufficiently numerous to make 
head _ the revolters. 

While King Henry was making his preparations, The arch- | 
Aſke neglected not his own affairs. He approach- biſhop of 
ed Pontefract caſtle, wherein were the archbiſhop 15% Bad 
of York and Thomas lord Darcy, and forced them ſurrende ©” 
to ſurrender that fortreſs. As theſe two grandecs tefract, and 
were deemed well- affected to his Holineſs, many are ſuſpected. 
believed them not diſpleaſed the want of proviſions Hall. 
furniſhed them with a pretenſe to deliver Pontefract RO 
to the rebels, and march with them in their other 
expeditions. Soon after, Aſke took alſo York and The rebels 
Hull, and by fair or foul means obliged all the no- take York 
bility of the country to join his army (3). Thus and Hull. 
this affair grew daily more important, and the 
court became apprehenſive that the whole kingdom 
would follow the northern counties example. This 
apprehenſion was the more juſt, as at the ſame time 


there were in all parts men who made it their buſi- 


— 
. at 


* 


— — — 
— ** 


th mY 
—_— 
—_— 


(1) As to the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, he declared, That it was granted him by all the nobles ſpiritual and temporal of 
his realm, and by all the commons, alſo by act of parliament, and not ſet forth by any counſellors of his on their mere will and 


fancy. Hall, fol. 229. | 
(2) Their march was called 


the Pilgrimage of Grace, and to inveigle the people, ſome prieſts marched before them with croſſes. 


In their banners they had a crucifix with the five wounds and a chalice, and every one wore on his ſleeve as a badge, an emblem 
of the five wounds of Chriſt, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the midit. All who joined them took an oath, * That they 
* entered into this Pilgrimage of Grace, for the love of God, preſervation of the King's perſon and iſſue, purifying the 
©« nobility, and driving away all baſe-born and evil counſellors ; and for no particular profit of their own, nor to do diſpleaſure 
to any, nor to kill any for envy, but to take before them the croſs of Chriſt, his faith, the reſtitution of the church, and the 
ſuppreſſion of heretics, and their opinions.” Theſe were ſpecious pretenſes : ſo people flocked about their croſſes and ſtand- 


ards in ſuch numbers, that they grew forty thouſand ſtrong. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 229. Hall, fol. 230. Stow, 


(3) Henry Clifford earl of Cumberland (17 Hen. VIII.) grandſon of lord Clifford, ſlain in the firſt of Edu. IV. held out his 


caitle of Skipton againſt all that force, tho five hundred gentlemen (retained at his coſt) had deſerted him. 


allo defended Scarborough 
Ilerbert, p. 206. 


Sir Ralph Evers 


cattle till he was relieved, tho himſelf and men had nothing but bread and water for twenty-days. 


nels 


* 
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Henry tries 
to gain time. 
xic1bert. 


neſs to ſpread reports capable of inciting the whole 
nation to rebel, by puting them in fear of the utter 
ſubverſion of the religion they had thitherto pro- 
feſſed. 

Mean while, Henry choſe to amuſe the rebels, 
ill his army was ready. The twentieth of Octo- 
ber, he ſent a herald with a proclamation to be read 
to the troops. Aſke gave the herald audience, ſit- 
ing in ſtate with the archbiſhop on one hand, and 
lord Darcy on the other : but when he heard the 
contents of Henry's proclamation, he ſent him 
away without ſuffering him to perform his errand. 
Henry, finding this matter took a very bad turn, 
diſpatched the duke of Norfolk with what troops 
he had aſſembled, which were to be joined by thoſe 
under command of the earl of Shrewſbury, and 
ſome others levied in haſte by the marquis of Exeter : 
but theſe three ſmall bodies bore no propor- 
tion to the forces of the rebels: ſo Henry found 
himſelf obliged to publiſh a proclamation, com- 
manding all his nobility to meet him the ſeventh of 
November *. During this, Aſke, at the head of 
thirty thouſand men, advanced towards Doncaſter, 
where the duke of Nortolk, the marquis of Exeter, 
and the earl of Shrewſbury lay incamped with five 
thouſand men only, and having no other refuge bur 
to defend the paſs of that river between the two ar- 
mies: but as it was fordable in diverſe places, they 
undoubtedly muſt have been extremely imbaraſſed, 
had not a very great rain, which fell moſt ſeaſon- 
ably, made the river unpaſſable. This was cer- 
rainly a very fortunate accident for the King : for 
had his troops been defeated on this occaſion, as was 


very probable 3 their ſmall number, it 


would have done him un 1 damages. 

I have already obſerved, that the duke of Nor- 
folk approved not of the alterations made in reli- 
gion; and therefore, it could not but be very diſa- 
greeable to him to command the King's army againſt 
people who had taken arms in a cauſe which he 


could not diſlike. Mean while, he found himſelf 


in a moſt dangerous ſituation, ſince he was as much 


afraid of conquering as of being conquered. In the 


firſt caſe, a victory over the rebels would infallibly 
ruin the party he ſecretly favored. In the ſecond 
caſe, he ran the riſque of being ſuſpected by the 
King, and forfeiting his favor. Happily for him, 
his inability to hurt the rebels freed him from this 
imbaraſſment, by affording him a pretext to pro- 
cced with them by way of negociation. As he held 
intelligence with ſome of their leaders, he by their 
means ſo ordered that they determined on addreſſing 
his Majeſty with a moſt ſubmiſſive petition. This 
agreed on, they acquainted the duke with their re- 
ſolution, intreating him to ſecond it with his inte- 
reſt. The duke readily granted their requeſt ; but 
told them, that to obtain from the King a favora- 
ble anſwer, there muſt be a ceſſation of arms, dur- 
ing which he took upon him to go himſelf and pre- 
ſent their petition. This propoſal being accepted, 


the ceſſation was concluded, and the duke departed | 


for London. At ſuch a juncture, this ceſſation was 
extremely advantageous to the King, becauſe his 
army being very weak, he wanted time to raiſe 


more forces. For this very cauſe, many of the 


rebels ſceing that, contrary to all reaſon, the King 
had leiſure given him to aſſemble his troops, and 
imagining they were betrayed by their leaders, with- 
drew to their homes, 

This diſcord which began to ſpread among the 
rebels, gave the King ſome hopes of coming off 


—— 


| upon eaſy terms; and therefore he delayed return- HH NR 
ing any anſwer to their petition, expecting their VIII. —_- 
army would diſperſe by degrees: but the leaders at An* 1536, 
length perceiving that the court purpoſely prolong- ww—w RT 
ed the negociation, and that thoſe delays muſt ut- _ 
terly ruin their affairs, renewed their hoſtilities, and 
once more concluded on attacking the royal army. 
Had this reſolution been executed, it would, very 
probably, have greatly changed the face of affairs ; 
but another prodigious ſtorm of rain ſo ſwelled the 
river which parted the two armies, that it was not 
poſſible for them to paſs it. Henry thereof having 
notice, judged it neceſſary to give them ſome kind 9 
of ſatisfaction, leſt they ſhould execute their reſolu- = 
tion before he was in readineſs. To this effect, he Artifices os 
diſpatched away his anſwer to their petition ; but it the court. 
was couched under fuch general terms, that they Herbert, 23 Ha 
could not lay any ſtreſs on what was therein pro- = | = 
miſed. At the fame time, he propoſed, that if ” ba 
they would depute three hundred of their number, 1 
and ſend them to Doncaſter, commiſſioners ſhould 1 
there meet them in order to negociate a pacification. EL 
His aim was to gain time, in hopes the three hun- 1 
dred deputies would diſagree, and their diſſenſion, 
by prolonging the negociation, give him time to = 
prepare his army. Some few days after, the duke Herbert. 1 
of Norfolk returning to Doncaſter, ſent to inform x 
the rebels, that he had brought them a general par- 8 


don, ten only excepted, ſix of whom were named, = 
and four not. But this pardon was unanimouſly 2 
rejected, becauſe the ſix perſons named were ſome of WE | 
their chiefs, and every one was in dread of being © i 


one of the four whom the King had reſerved : and, 
in reality, Henry had no other view but to ſow diſ- 
cord among them, and make way for the treaty at 


Doncaſter, which they finally accepted, and ſent "' 
thither their three hundred deputies (1). The court BB 
j . _ A 2 

had expected theſe deputies would never agree about . 

their demands, and ſo would afford the time want- = l 


ed: but, as it was eaſy for the leaders to diſcover Conference at 
the court's intention, they gave the deputies their Doncaſter. 
inſtructions in writing, whence abſolutely they were 

not to depart. The inſtructions contained ten de- 

mands, which the deputies made at the conference 

held at Doncaſter the ſixth of December. 


I. They demanded a general amneſty, without The rebels 
any exception. | demands. 

II. That the parliament ſhould be held at Vork. Herbert. 

III. That a court of juſtice ſhould be erected — 
there, that the inhabitants of the northern counties 
_ not be brought to London upon any law- 

Ult. f 

IV. That ſome acts of the late parliaments, 
which were too grievous to the people, ſhould be 
repealed (2). | " | 

V. That Princeſs Mary ſhould be declared legi- 
timate. | | 

VI. That the Papal authority ſhould be re-eſta- 
bliſhed on it former footing. 

VII. That the ſuppreſſed monaſteries ſhould be 
reſtored to their priſtine ſtate. SEE 

VIII. Thar the Lutherans and all innovators i 
religion ſhould be rigorouſly puniſhed. 

IX. That Thomas Cromwell and Audley lord 
chancellor ſhould be removed from the council, and 
excluded the inſuing parliament. 

X. That Lee and Leighton, viſitors of the mo- 
naſteries, ſhould be impriſoned, and brought to 


ſtrict account for their violent and unjuſt extor- 
tions. 


—— 


(%) Among whom were John lord Scroop, lord Latimer, John lord Lumley, Thomas lord Darcy, fir Thomas Percy, Robert 
Aſke, &c, who were to treat with the duke of Norfolk, ſir William Fitz William admiral of England, &c. Herbert, p. 207. 


(2) Namely, Thoſe for the laſt ſubſidy, being a fifteenth, for uſes, for making words miſpriſion of treaſon, 


paying their tenths and firſt-fruits to the King. Ibid, 
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ter the Milaneſe on the duke cf Orleans. 


As the deputies had not power to quality theſe | 
demands, fo the King's commiſſioners were not au- 
thoriſed to grant them. Henry took care not to de- 
ſtroy in a moment the work of ſeveral years. Thus 
the conference ended without any fruit. The duke 


of Norfolk was extremely concerned to find the 


affair was like to be decided by arms. Hemoſt 
cordially wiſhed his Majeſty would grant the rebels 
all their demands, but was too well acquainted with 
his humor and character to venture on making him 
ſach a propoſal. Mean while, he was not a little 
imbaraſſed. He muſt either betray his Sovereign's 
intereſt, or reſolve to fight the rebels, contrary to 
his own inclination, and with great danger of a de- 
feat : at leaſt, he could not, purſuant to the court's 
intention, avoid prolonging the affair till the King 
was ready to march, and then he ſaw the ruin of 
the rebels was inevitable. In this perplexity, he 
choſe to write ta the King, that the number of the 
rebels daily increaſing, there was danger of their 


making ſome attempt which it would be difficult to 


reſiſt; and therefore, to prevent the threatened 
miſchief, it was his opinion, if his Majeſty pleaſed, 
that ſome of their demands ſhould be granted. On 
this letter, the King impowered him to offer them 
a general pardon without exception, and promiſe 
them in his name, that the next parliament ſhould 
be held in the north : but withal, he ordered him 
not to make uſe of theſe remedies except in extre- 
mity, and when there was no other reſourſe. The 
duke receiving theſe powers, thought proper to 
uſe them; without delay, ſince it was the ſole 
means of freeing - him from his preſent imba- 
raſſment. He would not openly betray the King's 
intereſts, and, on the other hand, was moſt un- 
willing to be inſtrumental to the deſtruction of 
thoſe revolters whoſe ſentiments he approved, tho? 
he durſt not ſhew it : ſo, after having, by his cor- 
reſpondents, prevailed with their leaders to comply 
with the King's offers, the agreement was conclud- 
ed, and every man returned to his home, to the 
exceſſive grief and and reluctance of the monks and 
bigots, who had expected quite different matters 
from their efforts to excite the people to rebel. But 
this agreement hindered not the fryers and eccleſia- 
ſtics of thoſe quarters from continuing to foment | 
among the people a ſpirit of rebellion, which pro- 
duced ſome effects, whereof notice ſhall be taken 
in the ſequel. Somewhat now muſt be ſaid of 
Charles V's affairs with the King of France, where- 
in all Europe was concerned. 758 

When, towards the cloſe 


" * 


of the preceding year, 
King .Francis commenced the Savoyard -war, the 
Emperor was in Sicily, on his return from his 
Tunis expedition, but unable to aſſiſt the. duke of 
Savoy. This induced him to attempt cooling the 
King of France's ardor by a negociation, till he 
could aſſiſt his ally. The death of Franceſco Sforza, 
which occurred in this interim, furniſhed him with 


a fair opportunity. He intimated to the French | 


embaſſador reſiding at his court, that he would not 
diſpoſe of the duchy of Milan, *till he knew the 
King of France's ſentiments. Francis being there- 
of informed, demanded the duchy for his ſecond ſon 
the duke of Orleans, and the Emperor put him in 


hopes he would give it to his third ſon the duke 


of Angouleme, on certain conditions, which left 
it in his power to prolong the negociation as much 
as he pleaſed : and, in effect, he thus amuſed him 
*till April 1336, one while inſiſting on the duke of 
Angoulème, another while ſeeming inclined to con- 
Francis, 
willing to terminate this affair, and knowing the 
Emperor intended to go to Rome, ſent the car- 
dinal of Lorrain for a poſitive anſwer; but 
leſt the events of the war ſhould bring ſome ob- 
_ 1 a this negociation, he ordered admiral 

r * * 


ſtilities. | 


Brion, who commanded in Piedmont, to ceaſe ho- HENRY 
VIII. 
While the cardinal of Lorrain was on his Jour- An? 1 
ney, the Emperor arriving at Rome, went ſooon! 
after to a public conſiſtory, which was aſſembled at The Emperor 
his requeſt, There, before his Beatitude and the Ron ak 
cardinals, he exclaimed againſt the King of France, He offers be. 
affirming him to have been {ſole author of the wars fore the Pope 
wherewith Europe was afflicted ever ſince his ac- and cardinals 
ceſſion to the throne. - He thence took. occaſion to to decide his 
lay, that inſtead of ſheding ſo much innocent blood, de rel with 

. : . e French 

it would be better to decide their quarrel by ſingle King in ſingle 
combat with {word and poignard:*, in ſome iſland, combat. 

or in a boat. But the French embaſſador aſking him * In their 

on the morrow, Whether he deſigned to challenge ſhirts only. 
the King his maſter ? he replied, He had no ſuch 
intention z only meaning, that the expedient he 

propoſed ſeemed to him more reaſonuble than a 

war. 

Charles being, not long after, at Sienna, the car- He prepares 
dinal of Lorrain waited on him, and in his audience his forces. 
diſcovered, that he had never deſigned to give the 
Milaneſe to a Prince of the royal family of France. 

He therefore wrote to the King, that he was to expect 
war: and, in effect, the Emperor was now aſſem- 
bling his whole ſtrength, propoſing to bring into 
the field three armies ; one in Piedmont, which he 
intended to command perſonally ; another in Pi- 
cardy ; and a third in Champagne. I'his was al- Francis with- 
ready ſo public, that Francis could not thereof be draws his 
ignorant: wherefore judging that Charlcs's view troops from 
was to make his moſt powerful effort in Picardy, * 
he recalled the greateſt part of his army in Pied- 
mont, having ordered Turin and his other con- 
queſts in that country to be well ſtored with ammu- 
nition. | | 
The French quiting Piedmont, Charles cauſed The Emperor 
Turin to be inveſted, and, during the ſiege, headed marches into 
his army and marched towards Provence. Francis, Provence. 
who was then at Lyons, ſpeedily provided Mar- nin rms 
ſeilles with neceſſaries, and ordered two camps to a=: 
be fortified, one at Cavaillon, under command of 
marſhal de Montmorency, the other at Valence, 
whither he himſelf repaired. There he received 
the ſhocking news of the death of his ſon the Dau- 
phin, poiſoned by Montecuculli. 3 
The Emperor having entered Provence, took he Empetor 
Aix, and then fat down before Marſeilles, which beſieges 
ſiege , commenced: the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, and Marſeilles, 
was raiſed the ninth of September. He had fo ill and raiſes the 
taken his meaſures, that not knowing how to ſub- ſiege, 
ſiſt his army in Provence, he was forced to retire 
in the utmoſt diſorder, not without danger of being 
defeated in his retreat, if Francis had thought pro- 
per to attack him. He got to Genoua the ſecond 
of October, and there imbarked for Spain. This 
ſucceſs had his Provence expedition, which he had 
been long meditating, and by means of which he 
hoped to give a mortal wound to France. 

hile Charles was puſning his hoſtilities in Pro- Campain in 
vence, count de Naſſau entered Picardy with an Picardy. 
army thirty thouſand ſtrong, and took Guiſe by 
ſtorm. That done, he beſieged Peronne, whic 
was by the duke of Guile relieved, | 

Francis returning towards Paris with unſpeak- 
able ſatisfaction at having diſappointed Charles's Scotland ef- 
deſigns, met on his route James Fr King of Scot- pouſes Mag- 
land, who came to demand his daughter Magdalen. dalen of 
He was not without great difficulty prevailed with — 
to grant his requeſts, becauſe the Princeſs being Mezerai. 
ſickly, it was thought matrimony would but ſhorten 
her days: however, as the Scotiſh King expreſſed a 


and returns 
into Spain, 


The King of 


moſt earneſt deſire for the marriage, it was con- 
cluded in December, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated the firſt of January 1537. 
turn to the affairs of England. 


Let us now re- 


The northern ' rebellion was appeaſed, yo” in 
| wy uch 


Qq 


Hall. Stow. 


e, Fat peoples diſcontents. He conſidered them as the 
Burnet, — Chief authors of the late inſurrections, and conſe- 
| Herbert. quently as his perſonal enemies. He believed to 
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Henry ſuch a manner that the cauſe ſtill ſubſiſted, the | 

VIII. male-contents having received no redreſs of their 
An? 1537. grievances, except only that the King had pro- 
GW miſed to call a parliament in the north, which 
Henry breaks promiſe he never deſigned to perform. The pre- 
his word with tenſe he uſed was heirbaving left in the monaſteries 


OS the monks they had reſtored : but this excuſe was 
Burnet. ſtrained and precarious, if any was ever ſo, ſince 


turning them out was not their buſineſs, but the 
King's, who had the power in his own hands, 
whereas they had nothing more to ſay after quitting 
their arms. Henry, not ignorant how the nor- 
thern people ſtood affected, ordered the duke of 
* And earl of Norfolk * to remain there with his army, to keep 
1 them in awe. The duke's imployment, for ſome 

erdert. time, was making perſons of all conditions ſwear 
fidelity to the King (1); a very improper remedy 
for thoſe kinds of evils, ſince the ſame compulſion 
which extorts oaths from a diſcontented people, 
ſerves alſo for pretext to break them when occa- 
ſion offers. kun while Aſke, who had headed 
the revolters, was ordered to court, where he was 
well received; but lord Darcy, who had not fo 
readily obeyed a like ſummons, was ſent to the 
Tower on his arrival at London. 

Soon after, Nicolas Muſgrave and Thomas 


Burnet, 


New inſur- 


rection pu- Tilby, two gentlemen of the north, put themſelves 

niſhed. at the head of eight thouſand male-contents, and 

Helios. appeared before Carliſle, in order to poſſeſs them- 

Herbert. ſcelves of that city: but being repulſed, and there- 

upon ſuddenly attacked by the duke of Norfolk, 

they were intirely routed. Muſgrave had the good 

fortune to eſcape ; but Tilby, and ſeventy four 

others taken with him, were hanged over the walls 

of Carliſle. At the ſame, fir Francis Bigod and 

one Halam, with another body of rebels, attempted 

to ſurpriſe Hull, but were made ' priſoners and. 
executed. | Wo 

Aſke and lord Theſe attempts exaſperated the King fo far, that 


Darcy exe- he put to death Aſke and lord Darcy, notwithſtand- 


cuted. a | 

ing the amneſty he had granted to appeaſe the firſt 
ow infurrection. Lord Darcy accuſed the duke of 
Herbert. Norfolk of favoring the rebels; which was per- 
Hollingh. haps too true. But the duke cleared himſelf, or 


rather Henry judged it not proper ſtrictly to ſcru- 

Six of the tiniſe this accuſation, Mean while, as he knew, 
Kildare fami- rhe Emperor was contriving ſome plot in Ireland, 
4-1 to death he ordered that Thomas Fitz-gerald, ſon of the late 
3 31. carl of Kildare, and five of his uncles, after a long 
. impriſonment at London, ſhould ſuffer death for 
' terror to the Iriſh: but the earl of Kildare's 
youngeſt ſon had the good fortune to eſcape, and 

tled tor refuge to cardinal Pole. 0 

Henry deter- Henry could not be perſuaded but that it was the 
mines on wy: monks who moſt contributed towards fomenting the | 


diſcern in their behavior that, if they had power, 
they would not ſpare him, and therefore he pro- 
jected ruining them, in order to prevent their 
deſigns. He was ſenſible Wo very conſiderable 
advantages would thence accrue, the one to rid him- 
ſelt of his adverſaries, and the other to reap their 
ſpoils : nor is it to be doubted this latter conſidera- 
tion had allo a good ſhare in his project of vengeance 


n 


naſteries having only ſharpened his appetite, he re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs all the reſt and ſeize their im- 
menſe poſſeſſions. To ſucceed with greater eaſe, 
he uſed the ſame means he had practiſed to ſuppreſs 


ſtrict viſitation of thoſe remaining, not queſtioning 
but the diſcoveries which ſhould be made would 
promote his deſign, | | 

The twelfth of October the Queen was delivered 


days after her delivery (2). As Henry had cauſed 
his two daughters by his former marriages to be 
declared illegitimate, nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable than the birth of a ſon, who put the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown out of all diſpute :. and there- 
fore, in a few days, he confered on him, as his 
heir apparent, the title of Prince of Wales, duke 


time, he created Edward Seymour, the Queen's 


| Hertford. | 
While this paſſed in England, the war ſtill con- 


France, but was interrupted in Picardy by a ſix 
months truce concluded in July, which was fol- 
lowed by another in November, for Italy. As it 
was by the laſt truce agreed, that each ſhould keep 
what he poſſeſſed, the duke of Savoy remained 
deſpoiled equally by his enemies, and by thoſe he 


petit Princes! VIEW. 
The Queen of Scotland died in July, to the 

exceſſive ſatisfaction of thoſe who dreaded the re- 

formation's progreſs, that Princeſs having been 


chanan ſays, the cuſtom of wearing mourning was 
firſt introduced into Scotland on occaſion of her 
death, which cuſtom, tho* of forty ' years ftand- 
ing, was not in his time yet well eſtabliſhed. 
James V removed the uneaſineſs of thoſe who ap- 
prehended his having been biaſſed by the deceaſed 
Queen in favor of the new religion, by demanding 
in marriage Mary of Guiſe, the duke of Guiſe's and 
cardinal of Lorrain's fiſter, -- | | 


| for pretexts to this refuſal : but the real cau 
firſt, the pride of the generality of mankind, who 


The affairs of religion daily grew more important 
in a great part of Europe, by reaſon of the refor- 
mation's conſiderable progreſs. Thoſe who had im- 
braced it, wiſhed cody to live 1n quiet with liberty 
of conſcience 2 but this was what the old religion 
would never allow them. 
zeal for the intereſts of holy mother church, ſerved 


cannot bear being told that they err in opinion: 
ſecondly,” the temporal intereſt of eccleſiaſtics who, 


{elves deprived of their rich benefices; the church 
revenues being by the reformed applied to uſes very 
different from thoſe in which they had been thitherto 
imployed: thirdly, the intereſts of his Beatitude 
the Pope, who daily loſt his ſubjects, his revenues, 
his credit, and his authority. There was in Germany 
another particular cauſe, which inflamed the troubles 
occaſioned by religion, and that was, the Emperor, 
with his brother Ferdinand King of the Romans, 


5 


upon them. The ſuppreſſion of the leſſer mo- 


f OS. ORE 4 


1 
— — 


4 


had formed a deſign of advancing their own affairs 


a FY 
7 


— * _ - 4 


(1) The oath they took, was, 1. To revoke all oaths and 


giveneſs on their knees. 2. To be true to the King, his heirs 


ment, ſince the firſt year of the King's reign. 4. Not to take arms 


— — _ — — 


1 


romiſes made in the former infurre&tion, aſking the King's for- 
nd ſucceſſors. 3. To obſerve and maintain all acts of parlia- 
again, but by the King's authority. 5. To apprehend all 


ſeditious perſons. 6. 'T'a remove all the monks and nuns they had re-inſtated in the late diſſolved monaſteries. Herbert, p. 211. 
(2) The Queen was delivered at Hampton court, and died the 24th of October (as appears in a journal written by Cecil) that 


was twelve days after Edward's birth; ſo it is in the -herald's | 


ffice, Strype correct. to Burnet, Wol. III. p. 406, 419. She 


died not by the cruelty of the ſurgeons ripping ap her belly to make way for the Prince's birth, as ſome writers give out, but, 
as the original letters yet extant ſnow, ſhe died, aſter being well delivered, of a diſtemper incident to women in that condition. 


a 


Ibid. Queen Jane was buried in the quire at Windſor; whoſe Joſs ſo afflidted the King (he having always found her diſereet, 


humble, and loyal) that, notwithſtanding ſome good offers, he continued a widower above two years, Herbert, p. 212. 


under 


of a Prince, whom they named Edward. But this 
birth proved fatal to his mother, who died two. 


of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame _ 


brother and the new-born Prince's uncle, earl of 


tinued between the Emperor and the King of tinues between 


had called to his aſſiſtance ; the common fate of 


educated by her aunt the Queen of Navarre, Bu- 


The glory of God, and 


wherever the reformation was eſtabliſhed, ſaw them- 
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Boer XV. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


der pretext of forcing the Proteſtants to re-enter 

8 che chuche pale; and cherefore, inſtead of healing, 

Ax' 1 537. they fomented the diviſions to the utmoſt of their 

wer. The Proteſtants, among other .grievances, 

Grievances of complained, that a council was convened at Man- 

the Prote= toua, contrary to the expreſs promile given that it 

Ow ſhould be in Germany: beſide, they ſaid, their 

meaning was not to ſubmit to the deciſions of a 

council where the Pope preſided, and which, as 

they perceived, would be far from being tree. 

Charles's eva- The Emperor amuſed them with evaſive anſwers, 

five anſwers. till matters ſhould be ripe for attacking them. Mean 

while, the Pope, having defered opening the council 

from May to 1 charged in that interval 

the cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole and Bembo, 

all perſons of high reputation, to examine wherein 

His Holineſs the church wanted reformation. Theſe able divines 

orders com- found nothing amiſs as to the doctrines: they only 

miſſioners to drew up, as to diſcipline, a liſt of ſundry trifles. 

N = which in their opinion merited ſome rectification. 

church andre. To theſe alone they thought the reformation ough 

ligion. to be confined. : 17 

Mean while, his Imperial Majeſty was very 

ſeriouſly meditating on the affairs of Germany, 

tho? he took ſingular care to conceal from the Pro- 

teſtants his deſigns. In order to free himſelf from 

all other incumbrances, and attack them with ad- 

vantage, he had concluded the truce with Francis, 

in hopes it would ſoon be followed by a complete 

pacification. He evidently perceived, the Smal- 

caldic league would be a perpetual obſtacle to the 

execution of his vaſt projects, thro' the efforts 

Francis and Henry were making to gain it to their 

intereſts: his chief aim was therefore to diſſolve 

that league, that he might afterwards proceed 

againſt nd with the whole power of Spain, 

| Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands (1), 

Av? 1538, Henry readily foreſaw that Charles and Francis 

Henry's final had agreed to a truce only in order to conclude. very 

reſolution to ſpeedily a peace which would rob him of the aſſi- 

—— We Hack of France, Wherefore, finding he had no 

Herber. refuge but in his own forces, in caſe of attack, he 

Burnet. conſidered early of means to prevent inſurrections 

at home, which muſt greatly imbaraſs him, ſhould 

he ingage in a foreign war. He was conſcious the 

monks of England hated him mortally, They 

were the perſons who inſpired the Engliſh with a 

ſpirit of rebellion, the more dangerous as religion 

was the chief motive: ſo, to deprive the ahy 

and Emperor of ſuch a ſupport in his own realm, he 

reſolved to ſuppreſs all the religious houſes ſtill ſub- 

ſiſting in England. He had a farther motive, which 

was mot inconſiderable, namely, to have a fund 

ſufficient to maintain the war, without being forced 

to over- burden his ſubjects: but as his ſuppreſſing 

part of the monaſteries had already occaſioned di- 

ſturbances in the kingdom, it was likely the ſup- 

preſſion of all would raiſe ſtill greater: Wherefore 

he believed he ſhould prevent all commotions, by 

removing his ſubjects veneration for the monks. 

Henry pub. To this end, the report of the laſt viſitation being 

liſhes = 8 br ought to him, he ordered it to be immediately 
port ot the . ER 1 | 


The Empe- 
ror's deſigns. 


* 


whic 


than the leaſt corre 


155 
publiſhed, Very probably, the facts inſerted con- HE NR yp 
cerning the diſorderly lives of the fryers and nuns, VIII. 
were ſet forth ſo as to be ſubſervient to the King's An* 1338. 
deſigns (2): but what moſt conduced to recover w==v=— 
people from their ſuperſtitious fondneſs for the —4 b tt. 
religious houſes, was the diſcovery of frauds there e red. 
commited with reſpect to relicts and images. Herbert, 
Had the buſineſs been only the debaucheries of the p. 213. 
monk and nuns, it might have been objected, that Burnet. 
it ſufficed to make ſtrict inquiry of thoſe who were 
guilty, and to puniſh them with rigor : bur for the 
pious frauds (as they are ſtiled) it could ſcarcely be 
thought but that the whole ſociety was concerned. 

For this reaſon therefore, Henry, to render them 
notoriouſly viſible, took care publicly to expoſe the 
counterfeit relics found. in the monaſteries, and the 
ſprings by which the images of Chriſt, the Virgin 
99 705 or any of the ſaints were made to move, 

by the ignorant multitude were looked on as 
the effect of a divine power. If the reader deſires 
to ſee a particular account of theſe pious impoſtures, 
he will find it, tho? very ſuccinct, in the hiſtory of 
the reformation of England. Theſe frauds being Hall. 
thus detected, the King ordered to be reduced to Stow. 
aſhes, in the public places, whatever had ſerved to Burnet. - 
ingage the people in ſuperſtition, But what Becket's 
moſt grieved the votaries was, to ſee burned N 
publicly the bones of Thomas Becket, commonly e Arne 
named St. Thomas of Canterbury. They charged gy. - 
King Henry with acting therein from a motive of Hollingſh. 
a facrilegious avarice, in order to have a pretenſe Herbert. 
to ſeize the rich ſhrine of that ſaint, whereon, 
beſide other precious ſtones, was a very fine dia- 
mond, offered in' 1179 by Henry I, King of 
France, when he came in pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury (3). This procedure ſo exaſperated the ad- 
herents of the old religion, that they wrote to 
Rome againſt the King, in terms moſt virulent; 
comparing him to the moſt infamous tyrants the 


OE, ; ! 


univerſe ever beheld : whereupon at Rome and Bitter invec- 
other places, numberleſs ſatires were penned, which, tives agrinſt 
in the eyes of thoſe who were not accuſtomed to ang 22 
the hyperbolical flights of the Italians, rendered 1 
Henry the moſt execrable of men. The King had 

at Rome his ſpies, who acquainting him with what 

was publiſhed againſt him, told kim withal, that 

the informations ſent from England were generally 

addreſſed to cardinal Pole, and even that his ſtile 
was viſible in diverſe of the libels. This fo highly He is highly 
irritated Henry againſt his ſaid eminence that he inſenſed a- 
made all his family and friends feel the effects, and * "_— 
would ſooner e ee any crime whatever K 

| pondence with him. It is ſur- 

priſing that this cardinal, who ſeemed otherwiſe 

very prudent and moderate, ſhould ſo give way to 

his zeal, or his paſſion againſt the King, that he 

feared not, by ſo unadviſed a behavior, to expoſe 

his friends to Henry's utmoſt reſentment. His ob- 

ſtinacy in this reſpect was ſuch that he was finally 

the occaſion of his. mother's loſing her head on a 

ſcaffold, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. | 

t convincing the 


viſitation. - — — — 


Burnet. 


King Henry's whole deportmen 


1 


(.) This year, the manner of caſting pipes of lead for conveyance of water under ground, was firſt invented by Robert Brook, 
one of = King's chaplains; Robert Cooper goldfmith making the inſtruments, and puting the invention firſt in practiſe. 
'Hollingſh. p. 9444. —. — ——— af eee c | e 
(2) Of the confeſſions then made to the viſitors, there is. only now. one which probably. eſcaped the deſtruction of all 
papers of that kind in Mary's time. It is from the Benedictines of St. Andrew's in Northampton, wherein they acknowledged 
their diſſolute life, for which the pit of hell was ready to ſwallow them up. They confeſs, they had neglected the worſhip of God, 
lived in idleneſs, gluttony, ſenſuality, '&c. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 237. | 1 | 

(3) For three hundred years he was accounted one of the Tit ſaints in Heaven, as appears ſrom the accounts of the leger- 
books of the offerings to the three greateſt altars in Chriſt's church in Canterbury. In one year there was offered at Chriſt's altar, 
51. 28. 6 d. At the Virgin's altar, 63 1. 5 s. 64: But at St. Thomas's, 8321. 12s. 3d. The next year the odds grew 
greater: at Chriſt's altar not a penny; at the Virgin's only 41. rs, 8 d; but at St. Thomas's, 954 I. 6s. 3d. The rich ſtone 
was offered by Lewis VII of France, which our King ſet in a ring and wore on his thumb. The ſpoil of the ſhrine in gold and 
precious ſtones filled two cheſts, which were ſo heavy, that they were a load to eight ſtrong men to carry them out of the 
church. His name was ſtruck out of the calendar: the day of raiſing his body, or, as they called it, his tranſlation, being 
the 7th of July, which was not only a holiday, but every poth year there was a jubilee for fifteen days; and indulgence granted 
to all who viſited his ſhrine. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 244. Stow, p. 576. A l 
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his Holineſs, and of holding corr 


Pope that he was not to expect of him any change, 
he at length publiſhed the bull of excommunication, 
drawn and ſigned in 1335. Moreover, he indea- 
vored to ſtir up againſt him all the Potentates of 
Chriſtendom, and offered the kingdom of England 
to the King of Scotland : nay, Pole maintained, 1n 
a book publiſhcd ſoon after, that it was more me- 
ritorious to fight againſt Henry, than againſt the 
Turk. But the Vatican thunders had fo loſt their 
force in England, that the bull cauſed no commo- 
tion, or if it produced any effect, it was directly 
the reverſe to what his Beatitude expected. Henry 
being more and more exaſperated, took ſuch good 
precautions to prevent the execution of his Sanctity's 
deſigns, that he thereby advanced the reformation 
abundantly more than ever he intended. He no 
ſooner underſtood that the bull was publiſhed, but 
he required the biſhops and abbots to ſwear again 
to renounce the Papal authority. Art the ſame time, 
the new tranſlation of the Bible being preſented to 
him, he ordered fifteen hundred copies to be print- 
ed, and ſct up in the principal churches, being ſa- 
tisfied that nothing would be found there to ſupport 
that exorbitant power which the Roman Pontifs 
aſſumed over all Chriſtendom (17. 

Not long after was publiſhed the vicegerent's in- 
junction that the faithful ſhould learn the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments in Eng- 
liſh. Moreover, all incumbents were ordered to 
inſtruct their reſpective flocks, that they muſt not 
truſt in other mens works, but in their own; and 
that relics, beads, and the like were unneceſſary 
to ſalvation. They were alſo injoined to pull down 
all images, to which offerings were made, and 
not to permit candles to be ſer up before any image, 
except thoſe which repreſented Jeſus Chriſt. - Fi- 
nally, they were to ſuppreſs the Ora pro Nobis an- 
nexed to all prayers addreſſed to ſaints (2). 

This injunction was deemed a mortal wound. to 
the old religion, whoſe adherents were in the utmoſt 
conſternation : but not one durſt move, fo abſolute 
was the ſuperiority this King had acquired over his 
ſubjects; nay, the moſt diſcontented affected a blind 
ſubmiſſion to his will, as being ſenſible that the leaſt 
ſurmiſe would be ſufficient ' to work their utter 
ruin. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was now return- 
ed from his embaſly to France. He was one of 
the old religion's'moſt zealous partiſans 3 nay, he 
was even ſuſpected of being 7 5 0 reconciled to 

elpondence with 


the Emperor. Nevertheleſs, he ſo well diſſembled 


his ſentiments, that he perſuaded the King that all 


was merely the devices of his enemies to ruin him. 
It is however certain that, tho* Henry ſeemed. fa- 
tisfied, he had no great eſteem for him, and yet 
ſuffered him about his perſon on account of his ex- 
treme ſubmiſſion. 2 
the King's will afforded him many opportunities 
to ſerve the party he privately favored. The King, 
not conſidering this prelate as one he ſuſpected, 
ſince he ſo rcadily complied with his orders, freely 
liſtened to him when he inveighed againſt the Sa- 
cramentarians, being yet ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favor of the doctrine of the real preſenſe of Chriſt's 
body in the Euchariſt. Gardiner could therefore 


His implicit condeſcenſion to 


explain his ſentiments withoat dread, ſince they 
diſagreed not with thoſe of his Sovereign. 
this aſſurance, he inſinuated to him, that while his 
Majeſty left intire the ſaid dogma, he would never 
be taxed with having changed religion, but would 
rather be applauded as its purifier only in preſerv- 


ing eſſentials. Thus Gardiner ingaged him to per- 
ſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from a 
truly zealous as a political motive. He knew the 


King's temper to be impatient of contradiction; 
and therefore, by ingaging him to maintain a 
doctrine which thoſe of the new religion could not 


admit, he hoped their reſiſtance would irritate him 


againſt them, and thereby he would be more eaſily 
led to a reconciliation with the Pontif: that is to 
ſay properly, he imployed to alienate Henry from 
the Proteſtants the ſame means they uſed to preju- 
dice him againſt their adverſaries ; but neither could 
ſucceed. Henry reformed himſelf but by halves, 
and was never reconciled to the court of Rome. As 
he was become abſolute, he would never ſuffer his 
ſubjects to advance farther than himſelf, but con- 
ſtrained them to attend him juſt to the place where 
he was pleaſed to ſtop, alike ſevere, or rather 
mercileſs to thoſe who refuſed to follow, and to 
thoſe who would go beyond him. He this year 
gave one inſtance of rigor capable of making the 
reformers deſpair of any farther progreſs. 

One Lambert (3) being informed againſt as a Sa- 
cramentarian, Henry convened a great aſſembly in 


Weltminſter-Hall, where he was pleaſed himfelf to with Lamber. 
diſpute publicly with the party accufed. The match Fall 


was no way equal. Lambert ſtood alone without 
a ſecond ; but the King was ſurrounded by crouds, 
who applauded and judged unanſwerable all his ar- 
guments; whereas none durſt even breathe the leaſt 


approbation of what was urged by his co-diſparant. 


The diſpute ended with King Henry's leaving it to 
the wretched Lambert's choice, either to abjure his 
opinion, or be burned. But whatever advantage 
the King ſeemed to have, he may be ſaid to be 
vanquiſhed, ſince he was forced to fly to ſuch ri- 
gorous means to convince his adverſary, after flat- 
tering himſelf to perſuade him by dint of reaſoning 3 
otherwiſe, very probably, he would not have ingaged 
in the diſpute, Nor did he ſucceed by this extra- 
ordinary method; ſince Lambert choſe that vio- 
lent death rather than to recede from ſentiments of 
whoſe veracity he was yet firmly perſuaded, Henry 
had no occaſion to be flattered : he had but too 
good a conceit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, Gardiner 
and the reſt of his party took occaſion from this 
diſpute to extol-him above the moſt learned divines 
of the age. They inſpired him with ſuch high opi- 
nion of his own erudition, that he believed his de- 
ciſions ought to be the univerſal ſtandard : but, 
contrary" to the expectations of his flatterers, this 
conceit of himſelf was no leſs fatal to them than to 
the other party, ſince he reſolved to puniſh rigo- 
rouſly and indifferently all who durſt preſume to 
ſwerve from whatever he himſelf judged reaſonable. 
Near this juncture, Charles concluded with France 
A ten years truce, whereof I ſhall ſoon make men- 
tion. Henry, not doubting it was in order to in- 
vade him, conſidered of means to raiſe that Mo- 
narch troubles which ſhould divert him from his 


— 


(1). Graſton the printer, printed five hundred at his own charge, which amounted to five hundred pounds. This Bible was 
preſented to the King by Cromwell, who procured the King's warrant, allowing all to read it without controul. For which 
Cranmer wrote Cromwell a letter of thanks, dated the thirteenth of Auguſt. The tranſlation had been ſent over to be printed 
at Paris, the workmen in England not being judged able to do it as it ought to be. It was recommended to the care of Bonner, 
then embaſſador at Paris, and much in Cromwell's favor. It was printed in a large volume; but on complaint of the French 
clergy, a ſtop was put to the preſs, and molt of the copies ſeized and burned : but ſome were conveyed away, ,and the workmen 
and forms brought over to England, where it was now finiſhed. And one of theſe Bibles were to be ſer up in every church, at 
the joint charge of the incumbent and the pariſhioners. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 249. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p. 308. 

(2) Each incumbent was likewiſe injoined to keep a regiſter of wedings, chriſtenings, and burials ; and to preach one ſermon 


every quarter of the year at leaſt. See Burnet, Vol. I. Collect. 


(3) Otherwiſe known by the name of John Nicolſon, | 


p. 180. Stow, p. 576. 
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| ſe, The Smalcaldic league furniſhed him with 
1 1 * ps op Dortunity, | But 1 of the Aug 
Ax' 1538. burg corkeſiion being the ſole foundation of that 
LEES league, he ſaw not that he could poſſibly join in it 
to ſupport a creed which he approved not in every 
one XY its articles: wherefore his deſign was, ei 
ther to bring the Proteſtants to conclude with hin 
a general league, which ſhould not be limited t. 
the defenſe of their religion, or elſe prevail wit! 
them to be ſatisfied with the reformation he had 
himſelf introduced into England. To this end, he 
diſpatched embaſſadors with inſtructions to inquire 
who were the confederates, and in caſe the league 
was confined to religion only, to require their ſend- 
ing over ſome of their ableſt divines, to try whe- 
ther a common religion might not be agreed on. 
The Proteſtants replied, That their league conſiſted 
of twenty-ſix Imperial cities, and twenty-four Prin- 
ces, among whom the King of Denmark was lately 
admited : that at preſent they could not be without 
their divines, but deſired him to declare himſel 
poſitively on the propoſition made him of imbrac 
ing the Augſburg confeſſion. Some time after they 
ſent embaſſadors capable of diſputing on the point; 
of religion: but this embaſſy was fruitleſs. Henry 
found in the Germans men of a very different ſtamp 
from his own ſubjects, and little inclined to com- 
pliance. They would not allow him communion 
in one kind, private maſſes, auricular confeſſion, ce- 
libacy of prieſts, and gave him their reaſons in 
writing; to which he replied, tho? to very little 
Purpoſe. As he could not put the ſame choice to 
them as he had done to Lambert, he was obliged 
to diſmiſs them without any concluſion, being as 
little fatisfied with them as they were with him. 
Mean while, the intereſt of the reformers began 
viſibly to decline at court, ſince Queen Jane's de- 
ceaſe. Only Cromwell and Cranmer, by their 
credit and merit, maintained their ſtanding: the 
firſt was however taxed with being too ſell- intereſt- 
ed, and of being abundantly more attentive to his 
own concerns than to thoſe of religion. As to the 
others of a more inferior claſs, few of them were 
men of very eminent note. Shaxton, biſhop of 
Sarum, was proud and litigious; Latimer, biſhop 
of Worceſter, was deſpiſcd for his weakneſs and 
ſimplicity ; Barlow, who had been prior of Biſham 
and afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph, had no great 
Judgment. In general, the preachers of the new 
religion ſuffered themſelves to be hurried away by a 
zeal far from diſcrete, and, without conſidering 
King Henry's diſpoſition, obeyed the impulſes of 
their conſcience, let what would be the conſequence : 
ſo, never concerning themſelves about the effects 
their zeal might produce, they openly preached 
doctrines not yet approved by the King, which 
very much conduced to prejudice him againſt them, 


and all others who deſired to advance the refor- 
mat1on. 


Herbert. 

. 212, 213. 
Strype'sMem. 
Vol. I. p. 328. 


The intereſt 
of the refor- 
mers declines 
at court. 
Burnet. 


Characters of 
the heads of 
the party. 


Bonner made Edward Fox, biſhop of Hereford, dying in the 
biſhop of interim, the reformers thought to gain a great point 
2 in procuring that See for Edmund Bonner, who 
of London, had been embaſſador in Spain, and afterwards in 
eg France, whence he was lately recalled, at the in- 


ſtance of King Francis, who was not pleaſed with 
him. Not long after, they cauſed him to be pro- 
moted to the See of London, vacant by the death 
of Stokeſley: but they ſtrangely erred in their 
choice; {i1.ce this prelate, who was ſo obliged to 
them, was afterwards one of their moſt inveterate 
Enemies, | 

Cromwell and Cranmer, perceiving at length 
their party decay, and that Henry began to give 
ear to thoie who oppoſed the reformation, in ſuch 
manner as made them dread the conſequences, 
deemed it neceſſary to ſupport their party by mears 


of . _ who ſhould take ic under her protection. 
. 


Cronmer and 
Cromwell 
project mar- 


1teury With a 
Proteitant. 
Herbert, 


They had happily experienced how much Ann Hr NRY 
Boleyn and Jane Seymour had helped to ſoften the VIII. 
Ling's mind towards the reformed, and they que- An* 1538. . 
{tioned not that, in eaſe they could provide hi 
with a conſort of the like diſpoſition, ſhe would | 
Yroduce a like effect. For this reaſon, they turned They turn 
heir eyes towards Germany, and Cromwell under- their ces on 
ook to negociate a match between tlie King and Ann of Cleve 
Ann of Cleve, the duke of Cleve's and ducheſs of 

>Jaxony's ſiſter. We ſhall, in the inſuing year, ſee 

he ſucceſs of this negociation, having firſt made 

lome brief mention of foreign affairs. 

Too equal were the forces of Charles V and The truce be- 
Francis I, for either to expect any great advan- tween Charles 
tages from a war they were left to carry on alone. and Francis 
Francis had ill taken his meaſures, in imagining that 3 
Jenry would declare for him; that the Potentates Rlezerai. 

f Italy would indeavor to ſhake off the Emperor's 

yoke, and that the Proteſtants of Germany would 
mbrace the opportunity of this war to eſtabliſh 

that liberty of conſcience to which they aſpired, 

and of which they were threatened to be depiived: 

aut nothing of ali this happening, he found himſelf 

iingly loaded with a ſcarce ſupportable burden. On Bonn inclined 
the other hand, Charlcs dreaded that Francis would to peace. 
at length unite all theſe powers againſt him, and 

che Turkiſh Emperor improve fo favorable a junc- 

cure to invade Germany. The Pope alſo ſcared 

che fame, and that the coaſts of Italy would be in- 

telted by Infidels. This, added to the deſire 

of being revenged on the King of England, put 

him on ſeeking means to procure a pacification be- 

tween the Emperor and King of Frarce, that 

Henry being leſt alone might be more eaſily invad- | 
ed. To this end, he propoſed to the two contend- The Pope and 
ing Monarchs a meeting at Nice, whither he offers Emperor. 
ed to repair in perſon and act as mediator. This 
propofal being accepted, all three met there about 
mid-June, his Beatitude confering ſometimes with 

one, ſometimes with the other, without the two 
Monarchs ever ſeeing each other during the whole 
negociation. The Pontif had his rcaſons for ob- 
ſtructing their holding any conference only by his 
mediation : he deſigned to treat privately of a mar- Herbert. 


riage between Octaviano Faraeſe, his nephew, and 


Margaret, the Emperor's natural daughter, widow 
of Aleſſandro di Medicis; and, in effect, the ſcheme 
ſucceeded anſwerably to his wiſhes. | | 
Mean while, as a peace between the Empcror Truce for 
and King of France could not be effected, by rea- ten years. 
ſon of the many difficulties which occurred, his | 
Sanctity at length obtained the two Monarchs con- | 
ſent to a ten years truce, which was in a manner as 
eftectual as a formal peace. The truce being con- |... 

' f gue 
cluded, Paul III immediately thought of means to againit the 
torm a league againſt the Ottomans: but as diverſe 'Turks. 
conſiderations prevented the Kings of France and 
England from acceding thereto, he was forced to 
conclude it with the Emperor, King of the Romans, 
and Venetians. | 

When Francis had nothing more to fear from the The King of 
Emperor, he grew very cool to Henry, tho? he France flights | 
had exceſſively careſſed him while he needed his aſ- Henry. 
ſiſtance. Henry was extremely inſenſed, and ex- Herbert. 
preſſed his reſentment by ordering Bonner, in his 
return from Spain to ſtop at the French court, and 
demand of Francis a certain Engliſh rebel, who 
was retired into France, and the arrears of his pen- 
ſion, there being now four years due. Bonner, who Bonner be. 
was naturally audacious, delivered his meſſage fo haves in o- 
haughtily, that Francis, offended at his inſolence, lently to King 
diſpatched to Henry a courier, to know whether he Francis, who 
had ordered his embaſſador to uſe ſuch language, f * „ 
and to deſire Bonner might be recalled. Henry 
thought fit to comply with his demand. But it ap- 
peared he was not very angry with Bonner, ſince at 
lis arrival he promoted him to the See of Hereford, 
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nal's private 
views. 
Burnet, Vol. 
I. p. 221. 


Several of his 
correſpon- 

dents in Eng- 
land are exe- 


cCuted. 


Hall. 
Stow. 


Herbert. 


Suffragan 
biſhops. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 


p. 577, &c. 
554, &C. 


The council 
removes to 
Vicenza. 
Sleidan. 


The new 
Queen arrives 
in Scotland. 


Ax' 1539. 
Surrenders of 
the monaſte- 
ries to King 
Henry. 
Burnet. 


obſerved. 

While Henry uſed all poſſible precautions to ſe- 
cure himſelf from the attacks of his enemies, cardi- 
nal Pole, by means of his correſpondents in Eng- 
land, was doing his utmoſt to alienate from him the 
hearts of his ſubjects, by publiſhing every where, 
that he had ſubverted all religion to ſet up his own 
fictions. This charge was the moſt ſenſible wound 
could be given Henry, ſince he pretended, religion 
conſiſted not in the things he had changed, but in 
thoſe he had retained. This is what he earneſtly 
ſtrove to make his people comprehend, as being 
very ſenſible that this general accuſation of having 
ſubverted religion could not but ey pen their 
allegiance. Accordingly, Pole and his emiſſaries 
chiefly inſiſted upon this, in order to raiſe diſtur- 
bances in the kingdom. Several have thought the 
cardinal had ſome private views which concerned 
not religion. He was of the houſe of York by his 
mother, and is ſaid alſo to have ſome inclination for 
Princeſs Mary, and to beſtir himſelf thus in order 
to eſpouſe and place her on the throne inſtead of her 
father: at leaſt, there is reaſon to ſuſpect his extra- 
ordinary zeal was fortified by ſome hidden views, 
and that in acting for the Pope he was laboring his 
own advancement; but this is only conjecture. 
However, fir Jeffrey Pole, the cardinal's near rela- 
tion (1), privately acquainted King Henry, that he 
held correſpondence with Henry Courtney marquis 
of Exeter, grandſon of Edward IV (2); with 
Henry Pole (3) lord Montagu ; with fir Edward 
Nevil (4), and with fir Nicholas Carew, maſter of 
the horſe and knight of the garter; and that his 
inſtruments therein were a prieſt and a mariner. 
On this information, theſe perſons were appre- 
hended, condemned and executed, but the informer 
was pardoned, as a reward for his intelligence. No 
other circumſtance of their trial is known but their 
correſponding with Pole; a crime not pardonable, 
as Henry ſtood affected to that cardinal. 

During the courſe of this year, Henry eſtabliſhed 
ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops. He required alſo of all 
the religious a new oath, whereby they expreſly re- 
nounced the Papal authority, and acknowledged the 
King's ſupremacy. Some refuſed to ſwear ; but I 

ow not in what manner their obſtinacy was 
chaſtiſed. | : 

The Pope and Emperor being then buſied in their 

reparations againſt the Ottomans, his Holineſs laid 

old on that pretenſe to put off the meeting of the 
council to the firſt of May 1540, and at the ſame 
time removed it from Mantoua to Vicenza. 

The marriage between the Scotiſ King and 
Mary of Lorrain being concluded this year, the new 
* arrived in Scotland about mid- June. 

he laſt viſitation of monaſterics tended on- 
ly, as has been obſerved, to ſeek apparent reaſons 


tor their ſuppreſſion. King Henry had now reſolved 
it, and the enormities, real or imaginary, of the 


monks, were only a cover for his vengeance, and 
perhaps for his avarice (5). The viſitation being 
over, he ſent into the ſeveral counties commiſſioners 
to receive the ſurrenders abbots and priors were to 


Suppoſed mo- Make of their houſes (6), In Rymer's collection 


tives thereof. 
Vol. XIV. 
Pp. 603, &c. 


of public acts are extant many of theſe ſurrenders, 


the feigned reaſons which had moved. the : monks HEN Ry 
and their ſuperiors to a ſpontaneous reſignation of all VIII. 

their lands to his Majeſty. In ſome, they were An” 1539. 
made to ſay only, they were induced thereto by C—=p=y ? 
juſt and reaſonable cauſes : but in others of greater = 
length they were made to alledge, Thar what "MW 


ce they had *rill now obſerved, conſiſted only in R _ ” 11 
dumb ceremonies, and conſtitutions of the biſhops Burnet. = f 
“ of Rome and other foreign Potentates, who had Vol. I. Call. 
c taken no care of their inſtruction, or to reform P. 15% bs 3 
the many abuſes which had hitherto prevailed in 8 
their houſes; but that deſiring to live for the fu- | = Þ; 
ture according the rule preſcribed by Chriſt, the 5 
„ evangeliſts, and the apoſtles, they deemed it ex- . == 4 


pedient for them to be governed by the King, 
their ſupreme head on earth: that therefore they 
\<«« ſubmited themſelves to his mercy, and ſurren- 
% dered to him their houſes, with all things 
«« thereto belonging: that they beſought him to 8 
oy 2 to each of them a penſion for their ſub- 9 
„ fiſtence, and expreſs licenſe to take a ſecular 1 
habit, and be admited into livings like other 1 4 
ce eccleſiaſtics.” Others ſaid, «<< They had conſi- WE 
% dered that Chriſtianity conſiſted not in the prac- | { 
e tiſe of ceremonies, in wearing black, grey, 
or white habits, and in noding with the head, WM 
« wearing cords with great knots about their 1 
„ middle, and the like, wherein they had been erro- 1 
5 neouſly inſtructed: but that the true method cf .M 
<< ſerving God was taught in the goſpel ; and there- 1 
fore, deſiring for the future to walk by that good M 
rule, they ſubmited themſelves to the fupreme = 
head of the church of England, and, renouncing 1 
all ſuperſtitions and foreign traditions, they re- 1 
<< ſigned their houſes to the King, with all things AM 
* thereunto appertaining.” Others ſurrendered their M 
| houſes by way of agreement between them and the 1 
King, for the cauſes ſpecified in the deed itſelf (7): 

but there is not in the ſaid collection of public acts 

even a ſingle deed of this kind at full length, where 

any of theſe cauſes may be ſeen. It can only be Burner. 
gathered from what ſome authors ſay, that the Vol. I. p. 236. 
hinted cauſes were, either the houſcs were over- 

burdened with debts, or the revenues had been ill- 

managed, or there had been commited crimes merit- 

ing rigorous chaſtiſements, from which they were 

exempted on account of the ſurrender. How ſoever 

this may have been, King Henry having reſolved 

at any rate to ſuppreſs all monaſteries, the oppo- 

ſition of abbots, priors and monks would have 

been ineffectual. Accordingly, perceiving plainly 

that by fair means or foul they ſhould be torced to 

ſubmit to his will, the greateſt part thought moſt 

prudent to do it with a good grace, and make the 

beſt bargain they could tor themſelves. The abbot 

or prior, with the chief monks of each houſe, being 
betore-hand gained either by promiſes or threats, 

the reſt would ſcarce have courage enough to make 

a fruitleſs reſiſtance. 

The firſt ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries was 

done by act of parliament : bur it was Henry's = 
pleaſure this ſhould appear to be intirely voluntary, NY 
as if the abbots, priors and monks had been induced I 
of themſelves ro ſurrender their houſes ; a thing 

however ſo notoriouſly falſe, that not a foul could 
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_—_ | be ignorant how forced theſe ſurrenders were. It 1 
which, tho? very involuntary, contained however | muſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry ſtrangely V 
_ (1) The cardinal's own hrother. (2) By Princeſs Catherine, married to the earl of Devonſhire. 


(3) Another of the cardinal's brothers, (4) Lord Abergavenny's brother. 

(5) Tho! great faults were diſcovered by the viſitors, yet it is certain, that they were themſelves guilty of great acts of violence 
and injuſtice. They imbezzled mot part of the plate and furniture found in the monaſteries. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 241. 
_ (6) During the year 1538, there were twenty-one monaſteries ſuppreſſed, and in 1539, a hundred and one. 
in Rym. Fad. Vol. XIV. p. 590, &c. and Burnet, Vol. I. Collect. p. 144, 145. 

-(7) The general form in which moſt of the ſurrenders begin is, That the abbot and brethren, upon full deliberation, certain 
« knowledge, of their own proper motion, for certain juſt and reaſonable cauſes, eſpecially moving them in their ſouls and con- 
« {ciences, did freely, and ot their own accord, give and grant their houſes to the King.“ 
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abuſed 


_ joice. Henry, reſolving to demonſtrate that, in 
aboliſhing the Papal authority and deſtroying mo- 
naſteries, he had not changed his religion, ſoon gave 

JF Parliament. thereof a moſt unqueſtionable proof. The parlia- 
Fall. ment meeting the twenty- eighth of April, imme- 
3 diately made, by direction from court, a law, in- 
titled, An Act for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions | 
. <« in certain articles concerning Chriſtian religion.“ 
he bloody This is the law which is more generally known by 
"© flatute. 


en 
— 


© Henry's arti- tance. 
fc to get the ſurrenders, he 
ſappreſſons eighth of April. At the ſame time, he cauſed a 


to alter reli- 
gion. 
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ſed the 
A dubſerd, of whom not a man durſt publicly find 
fault with his conduct, and ſtill leſs openly oppoſe 
his will: however he uſed artifice to make the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries be received with leſs reluc- 
While the commiſſioners were receiving the 
he called a parliament for the twenty- 


VIII. 


= — : report to be ſpread, that the kingdom was on the 
9 Ha 234, 235. Point of being invaded. He confirmed the report 
Stow. by going in perſon to viſit the coaſts, by com- 
Hollingſi. manding forts and redoubts to be erected in ſeveral 
Baurnet. places (1), and by giving preſſing orders to fit out 
Herbert. a fleet, and keep the troops in a readineſs to march 
CE on the firſt notice. The dritt of all theſe proceed- 
1 ings was, to let the people ſee that the parliament 
— would be obliged to lay heavy taxes to reſiſt the 
mM _ pretended invalion; but that the King, acquiring a 
9 arge revenue by the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, 
If would have no occaſion for a ſubſidy. The annual 
mn Revenues of value of religious houſes amounted to upwards of 
IT the ſuppreſſed one hundred ſixty one thouſand pounds ſterling, 
IF monaſteries. according to the rate whereat they had been laſt 
Speed, p.801. farmed (2): but it muſt be obſerved, the abbots 
7 oo = and priors, foreſeeing the impending ſtorm, had 
b. 218. ; ſet the yearly rents very low, and raiſed the fines 
It | extremely high, that they might have wherewithal to 
IF ſubſiſt when they ſhould be out of their houſes (3). 
4 This King Henry pretended not to regard, being 
1 on the contrary exceedingly glad the people were 
A not acquainted with the whole profit which accrued 
b to him from theſe ſuppreſſions. Beſide the rents of 
3 lands belonging to monaſteries, the King had more- 
1 cover a very conſiderable ſum ariſing from church- 
YM ornaments, plate, furniture, lead, bells and mate- 
1 rials, which he thought not proper to have valued, 
"Af but it may be judged of by this ſingle article, 
1 namely, that in the abbey of St. Edmund's-bury 
4 alone there was found five thouſand marks of gold 
© and ſilver in bullion (4). : . 
Henry ſhows The monks ruin was a grand ſubject of joy and 
be intends not triumph to thoſe who had already imbraced the re- 


formation, or who wiſhed it could be profeſſed 


without danger: but they had not cauſe long to re- 


the name of The Bloody Statute. The penalty of 
burning or hanging was inacted againſt thoſe, 

I. Who by word or writing denied tranſubſtan- 
tilation. | | | 

II. Who maintained that communion in both 
kinds was neceſſary. 

III. Or that it was lawful for prieſts to marry. 

IV. Or that vows of chaſtity may be broken. 


abſolute power he had acquired over bis 


in uſeful foundations, the parliament paſſed a bill 


— 


neceſſary to ſalvation (5). 


mit to his will. 


HENRY 
VIII. 
AN” 1539, 
By this and ſome former laws, which ſettled what 
was to be believed in _— . religion, all the u ugg 1 
ſubjects were almoſt equally liable to the penalties : 
rein inacted. This“ Aft law. with tho made n 
before againſt the Pope's authority, contained in- King's autho- 

deed the King's belief, but not the nation's. There rity. 

was ſcarce a perſon in the kingdom but believed 
either more or leſs, and yet no one dared openly to 
ſwerve from it, either to right or left. The reform- 
ed however were the greateſt ſufferers thereby; and, 
in reality, againſt them it was leveled. Gardiner, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, was the real author of this 
ſtatute. He had intimated to Henry, that it was 


V. Or that private maſſes are unprofitable. 
VI. Or laſtly, that auricular confeſſion is not 


Gardiner au- 
thor of the fix 
articles, 


the ſole means to prevent the forming a league 


_—_ him: that what he had aboliſhed, not being 


eſſential to religion nor conſidered as ſuch by the 


generality of Chriſtians, no man of ſound judgment 
could deem him heretical fo long as he maintained 

theſe ſix articles, which abſolutely diſtinguiſhed 

true catholics from ſectaries and innovators. This 

was really attacking the King on his weak ſide. 
But, beſide this motive, King Henry had another 
which was no leſs powerful ; namely, by adding 

this law to thoſe already made againſt the Pope, he 

rendered his ſubjects ſo dependent on himſelf, that 

there was ſcarce any one perfon throughout his 
realms who was not liable to be called to account 
and grievouſly haraſſed ; inſomuch that the Pope's 

friends and the reformed were equally in his power, 

conſequently they were equally concerned not to diſ- 
pleaſe him in any thing, but rather blindly to ſub- 
Cranmer alone ventured publicly, 
and for three days together, to argue againſt the 
bill before it paſſed: but as ſoon as 1t had received 
the ſeal of public authority, he ſent away his wife 
into Germany till better times. 

By another act, the parliament granted King The monaſte- 
Henry the lands of all ſuch religious houſes as were ries lands 
ſuppoſed to have been freely ſurrendered to him : —— me 
ſo this ſtatute was rather a confirmation of what Ifen 
had been done, than an ordinance for the ſuppreſſion 
of monaſteries. As the King had intimated, that He is im- 


he intended to imploy the revenues he had acquired powered to 
erect newSees. 
Burnet, 


Cranmer in 
vain argues 


againſt them, 


for giving him power to erect new biſhopricks. 
ever was parliament more devoted to the Sove- A very extra- 

reign's will. They were not ſatisfied with approv- ordinary act 

ing whatever Henry had done, but alſo whatever for inhancing 

he might do for the future. It was inacted this die regal 

ſeſſion, that the ſame obedience ſhould be paid to 

the King's proclamations, or to the orders of the 

council during a minority, as to acts of parliament. 

It was pretended, that caſes might happen where 

the King had not time to call a parliament, and 

yet it was neceſſary for the nation's good that his 

orders ſhould be executed, otherwiſe there might 


be danger of falling into great inconveniencies. 


Thus to avoid a poſſible, but withal a not common 


* 


(1 ) Particularly Dover peer. 


(2) They were given in at one 


% aa 


hundred and fifty-two thouſand five hundred and ſeventeen pounds, eighteen ſhillings and ten- 


pence. Stevens's Hiſt. of Taxes, p. 215. The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed firſt and laſt in England and Wales, according 
to Camden, were ſix hundred forty-three, together with many colleges, two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-four chantries 


and free chapels, and one hundred and ten hotpitals. Herbert, 


p- 218. 


(3) This had been the practiſe all along, as well as juſt before the diſſolution of abbies. The abbots were wont to hold the 


leaſes low, and raiſe great fines ; by this means they were not obliged to entertain a great number in their houſe, and fo inriched 
themſelves and their brethren by the ſaid fines. This turned greatly to the King's advantage. Burnet. | 


(4) As this was the laſt parliament the abbots were ſummoned to, it will not be amiſs to inſert the names and number of the 


mitred or parliamentary abbots, who in the journals of parliament in this reign had their writs, being twenty-eight ; viz. Abbington, 
St. Albans, St. Auſtin's, Canterbury, Battel, St. Bennet's in the Holm, Berdeney, Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, Coventry, Croyland, 
St. Edmundſbury, Eveſham, Glaſſenbury, Glouceſter, Hide, Malmſbury, St. Mary's in York, Peterborough, Ramſey, Reading, 
Selby, Shrewſbury, Taveſtock, Tewkſbury, Thorney, Waltham, Weſtminſter, Winchelcomb ; 
Clerkenwell may be added. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 268. ' 
(5) Beſides the fix articles, «© All the marriages of prieſts are declared void, and if a prieſt lived with a woman as his wife, 
he was to. be judged a felon ; and if as a concubine, upon the firſt conviction to forfeit all his benefices, &c. and upon ſecond 
«« conviction to 1ufter as a felon. The women fo offending were to be puniſhed in the ſame manner.” Burnet, Vol I. p. 257, &c. 


IGCQNVELItNCE, 


to whom the prior of St. John's 


| 4 
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Herbert. 
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HE NR y inconvenience, another much more conſiderable was 
VIII. run into, by giving the Sovereign a deſpotic power: 
Aw' 1330. for if his orders were to be obeyed without the 
J concurrence of a parliament, he ha. no occaſion to 

call one if he judged it not requiſite, It is true, 

this act carried with it certain limitations; as that 


no perſon ſhould be deprived of life or eſtate by 


virtue of the King's proclamation, nor any laws or 
cuſtoms broken or ſubverted thereby: but theſe re- 
ſtrictions were ſo n expreſſed, that it 
was eaſy for the King to evade them. On this act 
were grounded the great alterations in religion during 
Edward VI's non-age. g 

In this ſame ſeſſion, the parliament paſſed an act 
to regulate the precedency of the ſtate- officers; by 
which Cromwell, the King's vicegerent in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, tho' a Jock-ſamith's ſon, had the 
precedence of all perſons next the royal family. 
Sentence Laſtly, the parliament confirmed the ſentence of 
againſt the death paſſed on the marquis of Exeter, and the reſt 
marquis of who had been executed for holding correſpondence 
* with cardinal Pole. Moreover, for the ſame reaſon, 


— they attainted the counteſs of Saliſbury, that car- 


Another about 
precedency. 
Statute, c. 10. 


Sarum and dinal's mother, and the marchioneſs of Exeter, 
marchioneſs without bringing them to a trial. This laſt act 
of Exeter met with great oppoſition in the Lap ae many 
— ohjecting, that to condemn perſons unheard was a 
Burner, breach of the moſt ſacred and unalterable rules of 


Vol.I. p.264- juſtice : but Cromwell, having fent for the judges 
to his houſe, aſked them, whether a parliament had 

wer to condemn perſons accuſed, without a hear- 

ing? The judges replied, it was a nice and dan- 

gerous queſtion ; that equity, juſtice and laws of 


every kind required that the accuſed ſhould be heard; 


that however, the parliament being the ſupreme 
court of the realm, from which there could be no 
appeal, the validity of their ſentences, of what 
nature ſoever they were, could not be queſtioned. 
This was ſaying in other words, that the parliament 
would therein commit injuſtice for which they could 
not be called to account. Cromwell having re- 
ported in parliament the judges opinion, thoſe two 
ladies of the blood-royal were condemned to die by 
a ſentence which eſtabliſhed the moſt pernicious pre- 
cedent had ever been ſeen in England, and which 
proved fatal to its author, as will appear. Mean 
6 while, Henry granted a full pardon to the mar- 
Bec mber 21. Chioneſs of Exeter, and a reprieve to the counteſs 
of Saliſbury, who was not executed *till two years 
after. Thus the King daily acquired ſome freſh 
degree of authority. It might be ſaid, he uſurped it 
not, ſince it was given him by the parliament, if 
the circumſtances of the times had not rendered the 
very parliament ſlaves to his will. 

Cranmer had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the law of 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 


Henry ſtrives 


to incourage ſix articles, and ſuch oppoſition would have infalli- 


Cranmer. 


eee bly ruined any other perſon except that prelate. But 


Henry had for him a certain regard and eſteem 
which could not be eaſily changed, becauſe he was 
perſuaded the archbiſhop acted according to the 
dictates of his conſcience, whereas he had a quite 
contrary notion of the reſt of his miniſters and cour- 
tiers. Their blind compliance ſerved only to make 
him deſpiſe them, tho' he liked to reap the advan- 


tage of this abject baſeneſs. So, having a real kind- He x ny 


Book XV. 


5 


neſs and value for Cranmer, and imagining he muſt VIII. 
have been extremely mortified that the act had paſ- An* 1519, 
ſed contrary to his opinion, and even apprehenſive. te 
of having diſpleaſed him by his oppoſition, he ſent 

the duke of Norfolk to incourage, and affure. him 

of his conſtant favor and affection. Cranmer very 

thankfully received this teſtimony of his Majeſty's 

goodneſs and eſteem. Soon after Henry diſcourſed 

him concerning the law of the ſix articles, and was 

well pleaſed at his explaining to him the reaſons 


which led him to oppoſe it: nay, he ordered him Heorders hin 2 
to put all his arguments in writing, tho' by the ſta- to give hin 
tute itſelf it was a crime incuring the flames: but on, fer 


Cranmer, truſting to the King's equity, drew up a gh ores. haps 
memorial, which he intended to give him. This Burnet. © 
writing being accidentally loſt, was found by one Vol. I. p. 265. 
who was going to carry it to the King, had he not Herbert. 
been prevented by Cromwell (1). Burnet repreſents 

this as a moſt imminent peril from which Crarmer 

eſcaped very unexpectedly : but ſince the King him- 

ſelf ordered him to compoſe this writing, the dan- 

ger ſeems not to have been ſo great, except it be 

ſuppoſed Henry would have condemned him un- 

heard; but this ſuppoſition deſtroys itſelf, by the 

particular eſteem the King had for that prelate. 


Shaxton biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer of Shaxton and 
Worceſter, were not treated ſo favorably. As they Latimer re. 


could not reſolve to approve the law of ſix articles, {82 theirSees, 


they believed that in reſigning their biſhopricks and are ſent 


they ſhould be leſs expoſed to the attacks of their 1 


5 8 n Rym. Fad. 
adverſaries : but they came not off ſo eaſily. No Vol. XIV. 


ſooner had they put into King Henry's hands the p 641, 642, 
inſtruments of reſignation, but they were preſented Ene. 


as being averſe to the fix articles, and commited to e. 
the Tower. 3 


When the parliament diſſolved, Henry diſpatched Inquiry of 
commiſſioners into the ſeveral counties, to make thoſe who re. 
inquiry of thoſe who were againſt the ſix articles, 1 15 
being determined rigorouſly to execute the ſtatute. Burnet. 
As Cromwell and Cranmer could not but be ſuſ- 
pected in this affair, the enemies of the reforma- 
tion eaſily made King Henry ſenſible, that it would 
be labor loſt to leave to them the nomination of 
theſe commiſſioners 3 and indeed, perſons who 
ſtrongly oppoſed the act were very unfit to procure 
its execution anſwerably to the King's intention. 

Several of the adverſe party were therefore ap- 
pointed, who diſcharged their commiſſion with ſuch 
immoderate zeal and paſſion; that they fruſtrated 

the deſigns of their imployers. In the city of Lon- Hall. 
don only, upwards of five hundred perſons were, Stow. 
on this very account, within few days, ſeized and Tfellingm 
hurried to priſon; nay, the King was evidently * 
made ſenſible that, contrary to his meaning, the 

ſaid commiſſioners had laid ſnares for moſt of theſe 
priſoners, to ingage them to diſcover opinions which. 

in obedience to the laws, they intended to con- 

ceal: beſide, ſince ſuch numbers were impriſoned 

in London in ſo ſhort a ſpace, it was eaſy to com- 

pute how many the whole realm might contain, and 

what fatal conſequences mull attend to rigid a per- 
quiſition, which would adjudge to death number- 

leſs perſons of each ſex and all ages. This the 


counſellor's papers. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 265, 266. 
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(1) Cranmer's ſecretary having writ out the book in a fair hand, and returning with it from Croydon, where the archbiſhop 
was then, to Lambeth, found the key of his chamber carried away by Cranmer's almoner ; ſo being obliged to go over to London, 
and not daring to truſt the book with any one, carried it with him. Some who were in the wherry with him, would needs go 
Southwark ſide to ſee a bear bating, where the King was in perſon. The bear broke looſe into the river, and the dogs after her. 
Thoſe in the boat leaped out, and left the ſecretary alone. The bear got into the boat with the dogs about her and ſunk it. Ihe 
ſecretary ſhitting for himſelf, loſt the book in the water: but being brought to land, he ſaw his book floating, and deſired the 
bear-ward to bring it him; who taking it up, gave it to a prieſt who ſtood there, to ſee what it might contain. The prieſt find- 
ing it to be a contutation of the ſix articles, told the bear-ward whoever claimed it would be tanged for his pains. The ſecretary 
thinking to mend the matter, ſaid it was his lord's book. This made the fellow more untraQable, being a ipiteful Papiſt, and an 
enemy to the archbiſhop : ſo that he would not give it back. Whereupon the ſecretary applied to Cromwell, who was then 
going to court, Where he expected the bear-ward would be, in order to deliver the book to tome of Cranmer's enemies. And fo 
it happened : upon this, Cromwell called to him, and cook the book out of his hand, threatcning him for meddling with a privy- 


chancellor, 
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HENRY 
VIIL 
Ax' 1539. 
— 


Exceſſive con- 
dieſcenſion of 
both parties 

bor the King. 
= Herbert. 

© Burnet. 


7 | Burnet. 
Vol. I. p. 267: 


Eſtimate of the 
produce from 
| ſuppreſſing 
monaſteries. 
== Herbert. 
| Burnet. 
Vol. I. Coll. 
p. 151, &c, 
peed. 


* 


- abbots, priors, monks and nuns for their ſubſiſtence; 


chancellor, who was no enemy to the reformation, | part to be expended on things uſeful and neceſſary. 
repreſented to the King, and prevailed with him | Henry at firſt reſolved to erect eighteen new 
to pardon all the prifoners. From this time to | biſhopricks; but, as the money was laviſhed away, 
Cromwell's death, the proceedings on this act were | he found reaſons to reduce them to a, jar ſmaller 
ſuſpended, tho? it ſtill ſubſiſted, and might have | number. In ſhort, he contented himſelf with found- 
been executed, had the King pleaſed. Thus were | ing fix, and eſtabliſhing canons in ſome cathedrals 
all things regulated to the will and pleaſure of this | which the monks poſſeſſed. In all this he imploy- 
Prince, who haſtened or retarded the execution of his | ed only a revenue of eight thouland pounds. He 
laws juſt according to junctures and perſons. This | laid out likewiſe part of the money in fortitying 
gained him a blind condeſcenſion from both parties, ſome ports, and all the reſt was ſquandered in pre- 
every one having to dread his own ruin according | ſents and bther needleſs expenſes. Thus he could 
to the King's occaſional humor and diſpoſition. | not poſſibly avoid the charge of having plundered 
Certain it is that they who wifhed a reformation, | the church; whereas had he expended the bulk ot 
were conſtrained to feign they approved many | theſe revenues in matters of utility to church and 
things which in their hearts they deteſted, and that | ftate, he would have acquired the benedictions of 
Cromwell and Cranmer, who had moſt acceſs to | his ſubjects and their poſterity. As to the parlia- 


Hevry 
VIII. 
Ax“. 1339. 
— mmmnmnd 
Henry puts 
very little of 
it to good 
_  - 

Burnet. 


Herbert. 


Remarl:s on 


King Henry, dared to preſs him only indirectly to ad- | ment, they are inexcuſable tor having put into the rhe parlia- 


vance the work already begun: hence they preſerv- King's hands ſuch a heap of wealth deſigned for 
ed their credit, and were inabled to do their party | pious uſes, without taking the leaſt care how they 
ſervice. Their adverſaries took the ſame courſe, | were to be imployed. This is no ſlender evidence 
and went {till greater lengths in their compliance, | of what has been already obſerved, that the par- 
well knowing it was the only method to gain the | liaments met in this reign only to be inſtrumental in 
King's confidence. Bonner, biſhop of London, | gratifying the King's paffions, withour ever exa- 
tho? his Sanctity's very zealous partiſan, and per- mining either the motives or conſequences of what 
ſuaded that the King had no ſpiritual authority, | he required. Henry had alſo formed the project 
took from him a commiſſion which adjudged ro | of founding a college for young ſtudents, that they 


ment's con- 
uct. 


Burnet. s 
Vol. I. p. 263. 


him both the ſpiritual and temporal power of his | might be qualified for the ſervice of the ſtate, ei- 


biſhoprick, during his Majeſty's good pleaſure. | ther in embaſſies or other affairs of the govern- 
After this, the exceſſive power which King Henry | ment (3). But this project miſcarried with many 
daily acquired muſt not be thought ſtrange, ſince | others, becauſe Henry, having fold all the abbey- 
every one ſtrove to ſubmit to his will. Gardiner, | lands, could not reliſh puting to ſuch uſes the ready 
biſhop of Wincheſter, was one of the main favorers | money raiſed by thoſe ſales. He choſe rather to 
of the old creed, to which, thro' a profound diſſi- laviſh it on his pleaſures, or his courtiers, who 
mulation, he was extremely ſerviceable: he expreſ- | omited no artifices, condeſcenſions, or abject flat- 
ſed great zeal to execute, as well the act of fix ar- teries ro get a ſhare of theſe vaſt treaſures: 


ticles, as thoſe made againſt the Pope; and there- | While Henry was thus buſied in domeſtic affairs; 
by maintained his credit, tho* Henry had for him | he had nevertheleſs his eye towards what paſſed 
but little eſteem. | abroad. The year preceding, Charles feigned a re- 


The actual ſuppreſſion of monaſteries was begun ſolution to adjuſt the religious differences which agi- 
and ended in 1 courſe of this year (1). The tated Germany: but this was only to draw from the 
commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe regulated Proteſtants money to expend in his war with the 
all thereto relating. They awarded penſions to the | Turk, He expected that, on the bare hope he was 
pleaſed to give them of redreſſing their grievances, 
they likewiſe valued the plate, goods, ornaments of | they would on his account drain themſelves of men 
prieſts, of altars, of churches, and ordered what | and. money, and ſo become leſs formidable: but 
buildings ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left ſtand- | they knew better than to ſuffer themſelves to be 


ing. I have already obſerved that the rents of all | ſo deceived. They flatly told him, in anſwer to 


| Strype. 


the ſuppreſſed monaſteries amounted to more than | his demand, that they could do nothing for him, 
one hundred ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling annual- | without ſufficient ſecurity of being left in peace: . 
ly: but if it be true that this valuation was made Henry, finding that a rupture between Charles V 
on the foot of the laſt leaſes, and that theſe were | and the Proteſtants was not very remote, diſpatched 
not above the tenth part of the real value, as ſome 
affirm, it follows that theſe rents were worth up- | the reſolutions of the Smalcaldic league, by hopes 
wards of ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds (2), be- | of his acceding - thereto, and declaring himſelf its 
ſide the ready caſh which accrued to King Henry 119313 but the Germans had now diſcovered 
by ſale of the effects. Here was wherewithal to | his deſign, which was to amuſe them, and keep the 
make uſeful foundations to church and ſtate, had | Emperor in continual fear of his uniting with them. 
all this treaſure been fo imployed. The King ſeem- They therefore returned the ſame anſwer as before, 
ed at firſt to have formed ſuch a deſign; nay, it | That the ſole intent of their league was to maintain 
was what had ſerved for the principal ground for | the Augſburg confeſſion, and it his Majeſty refuſed 
ſuppreſſing the monaſteries : but the greedineſs of | to admit that confeſſion, it was in vain to treat ot 
courtiers and favorites allowed but a very ſmall | other points : that moreover, they heard with ex- 


— 


- 
a 3. Io 
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(1) There are fifty ſeven ſurrenders upon record this year; and the originals of about thirty of theſe are yet to be ſeen. 
Thirty ſeven of them were abbies or priories. Burnet. | 092 'Y | 

(2) Some compute, that the lands taken from the monaſteries, at twenty years purchaſe, would amount, at this preſent time, 
to thirty millions, five hundred and three thouſand, four hundred pounds. Thoſe formerly belonging to the abbey of St. Albans, 
being worth at this day, about two hundred thouſand pounds a year; and thoſe which belonged to Glaſtonbury abbey; above 
three hundred thouſand pounds yearly. See Stevens Hiſt. of Taxes, p. 188—216. 

(3) As this was the nobleſt deſign was ever projected in England, it will not be amiſs to give ſome ſhort account of it. Sit 
Nicholas Bacon (afterwards one ot the wiſeſt miniſters this nation ever bred) together with Thomas Denton and Robert Cary, 
were ordered to make a full project of the nature and orders of uch a houſe, which they brought to the King in writing, the 
original whereof is ſtill extant. The deſign of it was, That there ſhould be frequent pleadings, and other exerciſes in the Latin 
and French tongues ; and when the King's ſtudents were brought to ſome ripeneſs, they ſhould be ſent with his embaſfadors to 
foreign parts, and trained up in the knowledge of foreign afin ; and ſo the houſe ſhould be the nurſery for embaſſadors. Some 


were alſo appointed to write the hiſtory of all embaſſies, treaties, and foreign tranſactions; as alſo of all artaignments and public 


trials at home: but before any of them might write on theſe ſubjects, the lord chancellor was to give them an oath, that they 
ſhould do it truly, without reſpect of perſons, or any other corrupt affection. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 269. 


No 11. Vou, II. 81 treme 


The German 
Proteſtants 
avoid the 
Emperor's 
nares, 
Sleidan. 


and Henry's. 


away to Germany freſh embaſſadors to ſtrengthen | 
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Hens y treme grief, that he perſecuted in his realm ſuch as 
VIII. he 
Ax' 1539. of religion, 
Way [ix articles 


and therefore, ſo long as the act of 
ſubſiſted, there was no likelihood that 
he really intended to join with them. Melancthon 
even wrote him a letter in very ſtrong, tho reſpectful 
terms, to ſhew him the unreaſonableneſs of that 
ſtatute. 5 
Gardiner di- Henry, to whom all was obedient in England, 
verts the King and whoſe will was a law, was offended at this firm- 
from his de- neſs of the German Princes. On the other hand, 
ſigns of Pro. Gardiner, who dreaded of all things his Prince's 
po fry No union with the Smalcaldic league, failed not to uſe 
Rurnet. this occaſion to divert him from it, by flattering 
Herbert, his vanity. He repreſented to him, that it was 
very ſtrange petit Sovereigns ſhould pretend to be 
atterns to a great Monarch, and dictate to the only 
Prince in Europe truely learned, in matters of re- 
ligion. He added, that whatever the Proteſtants 
might pretend, they would never 4 his ſupre- 
macy in England, becauſe it would be a tacit in- 
gagement to own that the Emperor had the fame 
right in Germany. This was falſe reaſoning, ſince 
there was a wide difference between the authority 
which King Henry had over his ſubjects, and that 
which the Emperor could claim over the Sovereigns 
and free cities of Germany. However, the prelate 
attained his ends, that is, he begot a great coldneſs 

between Henry and the German Proteſtants. 
Bibles ſet uß in Gardiner's artifices might have been more pre- 
the churches. judicial to the reformation, had not, on the other 
| fide, the reformers raiſed a counter- battery, of 
which they made wonderful uſe. King Henry was 
ſo jealous of his ſupremacy, that he neglected 
nothing might contribute towards its ſupport. In- 
deed, the abſolute power acquired over his ſubjects 
placed him above all oppoſition z yet he moſt 
ardently wiſhed the nation was convinced of the 
Juſtice of that prerogative. Hence the reformers 
took occaſion to remonſtrate to him, that nothing 
but reading Sacred writ could diſabuſe the people 
trom their erroneous notion of the Pontifical autho- 
rity. By this means they had already obtained, 
that there ſhould be a bible, faſtened with a chain, 
in every church, to be freely peruſed by all perſons : 
but as many ſcrupled to read the ſcriptures openly, 
for fear of being ſuſpected of hereſy, Cranmer, 
People allow- meeting with a favorable opportunity, repreſented 
ed bibles in to the King, that it was neceſſary to give his ſub- 
their houſes. jects leave to have a bible in their houſes : adding, 
en. that all having liberty to read it they would eaſily 
be convinced, that the Pope's pretended authority 
had no foundation in ſcripture. This was an in- 


Burnet. 


opportunity to inſtruct themſelves in many other 
articles, tho* Henry had in view one only. Gar- 
Gardiner op- diner readily perceived the conſequence of the arch- 
poſes it. biſhop's requeſt, and ſeeing the King inclinable to 
Idem. a compliance, did his utmoſt to divert it. He dif- 
puted on this ſubject with Cranmer in preſenſe of 
the King, who heard them very attentively. At 
laſt, finding in what Cranmer faid a ſolidity not to 
be met with in the reaſonings of his adverſary, he 
ſuddenly roſe up, ſaying to Gardiner, „ That ſuch 
a novice as he was not fit to contend with an old 
Proclamation «© experienced general.” Soon after, he iſſued a 


ne ® proclamation, declaring he was deſirous to have his 
2 3, lubjects attain the knowledge of true religion in 
Vol. XIV. God's word; and therefore he would take care 


649, 650. they ſhould have a correct verſign of the bible: 


November 4. however, in order to prevent the inconveniencies 
dtry pe. 


which might ariſe from different tranſlations, he 


vicegerent's approbation. 


held the ſame opinions with them on ſundry articles 


prohibited the ſelling any bible which had not the 


him to conclude it ſubſiſted, and there were others 


which ' obliged him to conſummate it. The duke Stow. 
nocent ſtratagem to procure the people a fort of | 


very impatient to ſee if he had been deceived. : but, 


from what her picture, drawn by Hans | 
made him expect. This firſt view ſo diſguſted The King dif 


—— 


marriage, had he not been prevented by ſtrong 


Princes at a time when he ſaw himſelf on the point 


About the cloſe of this year was ſeen a freſh effect HENRY 
of the mutual confidence which appeared between VIII. 
Charles V, and Francis I. A mutiny ariſing in Ax' 1539, | 
Gaunt by reaſon of a tax laid on wine by Charless·ꝛk(t:' | 
governor of the Netherlands, the mutineers applied The Emperor 
to = Francis to implore his protection, and even | pos ee ; 
made him a tender of their obedience : but he 3 3 
thought not proper to accept theſe offers. On the P. Daniel. 
contrary, he informed the Emperor of what was in Hall. 
agitation to his prejudice. This ſeems ſomewhat Herbert. 
lurpriſing, conſidering that hitherto he had never 
expreſſed much generoſity towards that Monarch : 
but the reaſon of this procedure was, Charles ſtill 
allured him with hopes of the Milaneſe, and ſo 
diverted him from the thoughts of recovering it by 
arms. However this be, the Emperor's preſenſe in 
Flanders being alone capable of appeaſing the ſedi- 
tion at Gaunt, he was at ſome Ty which way to 
get thither in time. It was dangerous going by ſea, 
as well on account of the ſeaſon, as becauſe he had 
no fleet to convoy him. The way by Italy was no 
later, by reaſon he could not afterwards croſs Ger- 
many without paſſing thro' the territories of 
Proteſtant Princes. There remained no other road 
but by France, which he determined on, tho* he 
had no leſs cauſe to ſuſpect that country than Ger- 
many : but he hoped to amuſe King Francis by 
means of the duchy of Milan, as he did in effect. 
He ſet out therefore and entered France with a 
ſlender retinue, on the bare ſecurity of a ſafe con- 
duct: nay, he refuſed to take in hoſtage the Dauphin 
and his brother the duke of Orleans, who advanced 
to receive him at Bayona, offering to ſtay in Spain 
ſo long as he ſhould be in the Gallic dominions. 
Whereſoever he came, the ſame reſpect was paid him Hall. 
as to the King himſelf, and he arrived at Paris the 
firſt of January 1540. ; 

Henry's marriage with Ann of Cleves being at Ann ofCleve,, 
laſt concluded, through the diligence of Cromwell, Henry's new 
who had been charged with this negociation, the Queen, ar. 
Princeſs arrived in England about the end of 1 539, Hall. 
while Charles V was traverſing France in his way to Herbert. 
the Netherlands. Henry having notice of her Stow. 
arrival at Rocheſter, haſted thither incog, being Hollingth. 
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e 
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to his extreme regret, he found her 'very different 
Holbin, had 


him, that he would inſtantly have broke off the likes her. 


reaſons(1). The ſame canſiderations which induced 


of Cleves was the Emperor's neighbor in Flanders, p. 579- 
and had alſo a pretenſion as well as he to the duchy 8 
of Gueldres, after the death of the duke of that p Thy. 
name: conſequently, in caſe of a war between 
the Emperor and England, that Prince could give 
Charles a very troubleſome diverſion in Flanders. 
On the other hand, his ſiſter was married to the 
duke of Saxony, head of the Smalcaldic league, 
with whom it greatly concerned Henry to live in a 
good underſtanding: nor was this all. The Em- 
peror, then in France, was laboring with all his 
might to diſingage King Francis from the intereſts 
of England: nay, Henry had private intelligence, 
that Charles offered to give the Milaneſe to the 
duke of Orleans on that very conſideration. If 
therefore, in ſuch a juncture, he had ſent back the 
Princeſs of Cleves without marrying her, he ran the 
hazard of a formal rupture with the Smalcaldian 


of being forſaken by the King of France, who by 
degrees forgot the aſſiſtance he had received from 


(1) He ſwore, when he firſt ſaw her, they had brought over a Flanders mare to him. Nicholas Wotton doctor of law, im- 3 


ployed in this buſineſs, gives her this character: ſhe could both write and read in her own language, and ſew very well; but for 
mulic, in which the King delighted, it was not the manner of the country to learn'it. Herbert, p. 221. 


him 
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rev him in his moſt urgent occaſions. So, lamenting 
VIII. 


whom he had a natural antipathy, he reſolved to 
make this ſacrifice the ſixth of January 1540. But 
he was ſtill leſs pleaſed after marriage than before, 
and from that very moment was determined to be 


Stow. divorced from her: he however concealed his ſen- 
lollingſn. timents as much as poſſible, tho nothing was more 
and bears obvious than his gloomy diſcontent. Cromwell, 
Cromwell a who had ingaged him in this match, ſoon felt the 
"T7 grudge. effects of his reſentment, tho the King was ex- 
bos. tremely careful to hide it from him (1). 

= Parliament. The parliament meeting the tweltth of April, 
all. Cromwell made a ſpeech to both houſes, informing 


XX Herbert. 
 NLEOS 
65 92 Ip 


them, that the King beholding with exceſſive con- 
cern ſuch great diviſion among his ſubjects in matters 
He of religion, had appointed commiſſioners to examine 
fees to the ex in diſpute, that the articles of faith might 
examine the be fixed, without reſpect of parties, by the word 
Adaogmas of re- of God: that he was very deſirous his people 


= 
"EXE Henry ap- 


gion. ſhould have the knowledge of the truth; but then 
FBurnet. he was reſolved to puniſh without mercy ſuch as 
re ſnould preſume to prefer their private before the 
= eſtabliſhed opinions. The commiſſioners his Ma- 


= | ny rg named were approved, and had orders 
Cromwell to begin this examination without delay. Two 
days after the King created Cromwell earl of 
xz Eſſex. 

Knights of During this ſeſſion, the parliament ſuppreſſed 
St. John ſup- the order of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 


created earl o 
Eſſex. 


pieeſſed. now ſtiled knights of Malta. Their dependence on 
= 27.2 the Pope and Emperor was the chief cauſe of their 
Hollingm. ruin: nor may it be doubted that the deſire of in- 
Burnet. joying their ſpoils did not likewiſe induce King 
1 Henry to procure their ſuppreſſion; and, in effect, 
x the parliament gave him all their lands as they 
had given him thoſe of the abbies. Tho? they had 
large revenues as well in Ireland as England, the 
King allowed only three thouſand pounds for their 
whole ſubſiſtence when deſpoiled. That affair 
ended, the parliament was prorogued to the twenty- 
fifth of May. | 
Cromwell's Few days after, fell on Comwell a ſtorm which, 
— very ſeemingly, had ſome time been gathering. 


This miniſter had many enemies and enviers. 
was ſon of a farrier or lock-ſmith; and tho' his 
birth was ſo very mean, he attained exceſſive honor 


and dignity, even to precede the whole peerage of 


England, the royal family only excepted. He was 


ing him the firſt adviſer of ſuppreſſing the abbies, 
and one of Henry's chief incouragers to all the in- 
novations he had made in religion. Among theſe, 
who were very numerous, the duke of Norfolk 
and Gardiner were the perſons who could do him 
| moſt hurt, becauſe they had free acceſs to the Kin 
Theſe two courtiers perceiving Henry's great = 
neſs towards his new Queen, doubted not of the 
ill-will he bore Cromwell for ingaging him in this 
match, and reſolved to lay hold on this occaſion to 
effect his deſtruction. They hoped, when he was 
once removed, it would not be impoſſible to pro- 
cure ſome good agreement between the Emperor 
and King Henry, and then a reconciliation with 
his Holineſs, which Cromwell had conſtantly 
oppoſed to his very utmoſt. Two other particulars 
did likewiſe ſtrongly contribute to this miniſter's 
downfal. Henry had always imployed him in his 
correſpondence with the Smalcaldic league, and fo 
long as he ſuppoſed he ſtood in need of that league, 
he could not do without his miniſtry : but finally 


his miſhap in being obliged to wed a Princeſs for | 


r —— _ 


He 


- 


— _ 


cooling towards the German Princes, as has been HE N N v 
obſerved, and knowing the union between Charles VIII. 
and Francis I, he had ſo dreaded, to be a mere Ax'. 1540. 
chimera, and conſequently that he ſhould little van. 
Germany, Cromwell became les neceſſary. What, Burnet. 

in the ſecond place, helped to ruin Cronwell was, 

his royal maſter was highly inamored of Catherine 

Howard, a niece of the duke of Norfolk. This 

duke, finding his credit conſiderably increaſed, 

knew extremely well how to make ule of it to work 

the miniſter's deſtruction. The very firſt fair occa- es 
ſion he had, he repreſented to Henry; “ Thar his The duke of 
e Majeſty's realms abounded with male-contents, Norfolk in- 
and good men could not be perſuaded that & e 
Prince like him would willingly give any cauſe wy 

of diſcontent to his people : that they thence 

infered he muſt have been ill-ſerved by his 

«« miniſter, who doubtleſs had abuſed his con- 

* fidence: that as the people ſeemed diſſatisfied 

only with regard to religion, it was natural to 

ce think, this happened thro* miſmanagement of 

e the vicegerent, whoſe conduct perhaps it would 

<< be proper to examine: that he was by the public 

& charged with many enormities, which, if true, 

c rendered him the moſt guilty of all others, con- 

ce ſidering the favors heaped on him by his Majeſty : 

c that beſide, tho* no particular fact could be 

proved on him, it was however a very great 

crime to rob the King of the hearts of good part 

ec of his ſubjects : that he therefore took the free- 

% dom to acquaint him that, in order to quiet their 

«* minds, there was no better way than to ſacrifice 

to them a miniſter whom they ſo extremely de- 

ce teſted.” Theſe inſinuations, which were doubt- 

leſs ſeconded by Gardiner and others of Cromwell's 
adverſaries, did at length produce the deſired effect: 

Henry, already prejudiced againſt him, determined Cromwell's 
on diſpatching him out of the way, without know- death lc. 
ing as yet of what he was guilty ; but he found in <4 

his death a double advantage. Firſt, he diſcovered 

his reſentment againſt him on account of the mar- 

riage into which he had drawn him. Secondly, he 

believed to make his people a ſacrifice capable of 

ſilencing all murmurs. Thus reſolution being taken, | 

and the parliament meeting the thirteenth of June, of high.. 
the duke of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of high- fenen, and 
treaſon at the council-board, and received orders to Tower. | 
arreſt and ſend him to the Tower. This illuſtrious Hall. 


© 
«Cc 
*> 


He is accuſed 


| priſoner had the common fate of all diſgraced mini- Hollingfli 
greatly envied by all the nobility. The whole 


Romiſh party were his implacable enemies, deem- 


ſters. In a moment, he was forſaken by all but Cranmer 

his friend Cranmer, who alone ventured to write Writes in his 

to the King in his favor, tho? to no purpoſe. "mA 
Cromwell being in the Tower, the articles of his Herbert. 

impeachment were drawn, conſiſting in generals, He is con- 

of which not, ſo much as the leaſt proof was offered demned with- 

to be produced. Henry was ſenſible that, if his out ug 

proceſs was made according to the uſual forms, be Burnet. 

might produce warrants which would fully clear 

him, and which could not be diſclaimed. For Hall. Stow. 

this reaſon it was judged requiſite, to bring this Hollingſſi. 

affair before the parliament, and cauſe a bill of Burnet. 

attainder to be paſſed againſt him, without allowing l. I. p. 278. 

him to make his defenſe. In this manner had he 

himſelf proceeded in tlie affair of the marchioneſs 

of Exeter and counteſs of Saliſbury, and therefore 

could not think it ſtrange the tame ſhould be 

practiſed in his caſe. The parliament, ever ſlaves 

to the King, deemed the impeachment juſt, tho? 

deſtitute of PO : ſo by an act, declaring him 

attainted and convicted of hereſy and treaſon, he 

was condemned as a traitor and heretic, the par- 

liament leaving it to the King's choice to make him 


wy 


2 


(1) Cromwell aſked him next day how he liked her; the King told him, he liked her worſe than he did; for he ſuſpected ſhe 


ft 


was no maid, and had ſuch ill ſmells about her, that he loathed her more than ever, and did not believe he ſhould ever conſum- 
mate the marriage. This was ſad news to Cromwell, who knew how nice the King was in theſe matters, and that fo great a 


nusfortune muſt needs fall heavy upon him, who was the chief promoter of it. Burnet, Vol. I. p 273. Stow, p. 578. 
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Henry deter- 
mined to null 
his marriage. 
Stow. 

Burnet. 
Herbert. 


Pretenſe of 
the divorce. 
Burnet. 
Herbert. 


* 


ſuffer the puniſhment due for either of thoſe crimes. 
This, joined to ſome other inſtances which preceded 
and ſucceeded this, evidence to what lengths Henry 
had ſtretched his prerogative, ſince to diſcover his 
will was ſufficient to be ing ears obeyed, even 
by thoſe whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it chiefly was 
to keep his power within juſt limits. The execution 


of this ſentence was defered *till after the ſeſſion of 


parliament. 

Henry was ſo ſick of his new Queen, that he 
could not bear the vexation to fee himſelf ingaged, 
for the reſidue of his days, in a marriage fo diſ- 
agreeable. He reſolved therefore to divorce her, 
let what would be the conſequence, eſpecially as 
the reaſons which induced him to marry her no 
longer ſubſiſted. He had loſt all hope of making 
a league with the Proteſtants of Germany, and his 
fears of the Emperor were vaniſhed, ſince he ſaw 
every thing tending to a rupture between him and 
France. He only wanted a pretenſe to demand a 
divorce, and give ſome color to the proceedings of 
the clergy and parliament, of whoſe concurrence he 
was ſure, how feeble ſoever might be the pretext. 
He found one in a pre- contract between the Queen 
and the duke of Lorrain's fon. But this contract 
was ſo ſlight, that the conſequences muſt be very 
cloſely preſſed to make it ſerve for the foundation of 
diſſolving Ann's marriage with King Henry. The 
dukes of Cleves and Lorrain had formerly, it ſeems, 
in a treaty, agreed on a match between Ann of 
Cleves and the Prince of Lorrain, both minors. 
This agreement had never been confirmed by the 
parties when of age. On the contrary, the duke 
of Gueldres, who acted as mediator in that treaty, 
did afterwards, by his embaſſador and a moſt au- 
thentic inſtrument, declare that this article was 
deemed null. Nevertheleſs, when Henry's mar- 
riage with Ann was concluded, this pre-ingagement 
raiſed a difficulty: but the embaſſadors of Saxony 
and Cleves poſitively promiſed to clear that point, 
and put it out of all doubt, as ſoon as the Princeſs 
ſhould arrive in England. Ann arriving at Green- 
wich, Henry, who liked her not, inſiſted on this 
ſame point, in order to ſend her back. For that 
purpoſe, he called a council, and ſending for the 


embaſſadors, the explanation they had promiſed ' 


was demanded. But they had not with them any 
ſuch thing, eſteeming the ſaid difficulty as little 
material, Mean while, the council telling them 
that good proofs were expected and not bare words, 
they offered to produce, within three months, a 
genuine abſtract from the chancery of Cleves, to 
prove what they had alledged. This alone would 
not have been capable of inducing Henry to pro- 
ceed, had there not been, as has been faid, ſtrong 
reaſons to make him accompliſh thoſe his eſpouſals : 
ſo the council were of opinion, that if there was 
no other objection, the marriage might be lawfully 
ſolemniſed. The abſtract from the chancery of 
Cleves being come, great exceptions were found to 


* Aﬀance- it, upon the ambiguity of the word Fiangailles “, 
ment, or be- becauſe it was not expreſſed whether it was to be 


throthing. 


The parlia- 
ment deſire 
Henry to 
examine the 
validity of his 
marriage. 
Hall. 

Stow. 
Burnet. 


Herbert. 


underſtood in the preſent or future tenſe. But as 
Henry would not yet commence the affair of his 
divorce, he cauſed the abſtract to be laid by, in 
order to make uſe of it when occaſion ſhould offer. 
Upon this therefore he reſolved to ground the pro- 


jected diſſolution of his marriage. 


The parliament, after a prorogation of ſome 
days, meeting again, Henry ſent the Queen to 
Richmond. Some few days after, a motion was 
made in the houſe of peers, to addreſs his Majeſty 


_ —— ͤ— — —„— 


with a petition to have the validity of his marriage 
tried. After what has been advanced, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed any of the nobility would be to bold or 
daringly raſh as to preſume ſtarting ſuch a motion, 
if not well aſſured of King Henry's : 1 
This motion being approved, their lordſhips deſired 
the concurrence of the commons; after which, they 
went in a body to preſent their addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty. Henry proteſted to them, that he ſought 
only the glory of God, the good of his people, and 
the declaration of truth. Then he agreed that the 
affair ſhould be refered to the clergy, who imme- 
diately appointed commiſſioners to examine the 
witneſſes, All could be gathered from the King's 
own depoſition, and thoſe of the witneſſes, was, 
that there had been a pre- contract betwixt Queen 
Ann and the Prince of Lorrain, which was nor 


ſufficiently cleared: that King Henry, having | 


eſpouſed this Princeſs againſt his will, had not given 
any internal conſent to his marriage, without which, 


it was affirmed, his promiſes could not be obliga- 


tory, a man's act being only what is inward : that 
the King had never conſummated his nuptials : 
that the whole nation had a great intereſt in his 
Majeſty's having more iſſue, which they ſaw he 
could never have by the preſent Queen. 

This Monarch muſt have had a very indifferent 
opinion of the convocation, the parliament, and 
the public, to alledge ſuch extraordinary cauſes of 
his divorce. The firſt had been diſcuſſed betore the 
marriage was celebrated, and the council were of 
opinion it could be no juſt impediment. As to the 
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brought before 
the convoca- 
tion. 


Extraordina- 
ry reaſons al- 
edged tor the 
Vorce. 

Strype's Mem. 
Vol. I. Coll. 
p. 306, 307, 
&C. 


Burnet. ; 


ſecond, if that maxim took place, contracts would 


be of no uſe, ſince one of the parties might ſay, he 
had not conſented internally: this would be eſta- 
bliſhing, without remedy, inſincerity, fraud and 

rfidy in the higheſt degree. As for the third, 
Hows doubtleſs forgot what he had alledged in the 
proceſs of his divorce from Catherine : he then 
maintained, purſuant to his clergy's opinion, thar 
the conſummation of Arthur's marriage with Ca- 
therine was not neceſſary to render it valid, but that 


the bare conſent of the parties made it complete. 


The fourth was of no greater weight, ſince there 
was not any neceſſity of nulling the marriage, under 
color that his Majeſty pleated not to grant the 
Queen due family benevolence : beſide, he had 
already male iſſue. 
be taken, when he ſaid, he had not conſummated 
his marriage; his word, who ſued for the divorce, 
and who uſed this argument to obtain it. Mean 
while, the clergy thought theſe reaſons ſolid, and 
png thereon a ſentence of divorce ; and the par- 
iament were ſo abject, as to proſtitute themſclves 
to this Prince's paſſion, and confirm the ſentence (1) : 
nor 1s there any diſtinEtion here to be made, ſince, 
neither in the convocation nor in the parliament was 
there even a ſingle vote againſt the divorce ; ſo 
much did every one dread to incur the King's diſ- 
leaſure. This is a remarkable evidence of what I 

ave frequently intimated, that in whatever was 
rranſated in England during the latter part of 
Henry VIII's reign, the parliament and clergy 
ought to be conſidered only as the King's inſtru- 


ments to gratify his paſſions: to him is due the 


praiſe of whatever was good and uſeful, and he 
it is who ought to be blamed for whatever was 
amiſs. Mean while, the parliament and clergy are 
inexcuſable for not having indeavored to ſupport the 
cauſe of juſtice and truth, when they believed them 
to be oppreſſed. 


'The Queen was not much troubled at what had 


— 


* 


(1) Sentence was paſſed the gth of July, which was ſigned by both houſes of convocation ; and had the two archbiſhops ſeals 
put to it, of which whole trial the record does yet remain, having eſcaped the fate of the other books of convocation. The 


original depoſitions are alſo extant. Burngt, Vol. I. p. 281. 


been 
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been done in her abſenſe, and even without her 
being examined. Probably, ſhe had not conceived 
any extraordinary affection for her conſort, who 
never gave her any token of his love. However, 
tho* King Henry had deemed it needleſs to aſk 
her approbation when he was meditating a di- 
vorce, becauſe none were then concerned but the 
clergy and parliament, whom he knew to be at his 
devotion, he demanded her conſent to what had 
been done, thinking doubtlets the better to juſtify 
himſelf to the world. At the ſame time he offered 
by letters patent to declare her his adopted ſiſter, 
with a penſion of four thouſand pounds per an- 
num (1), and her choice either to reſide in England, 
or return home. She agreed to all without ſollici- 


tation, and choſe to live in England, where ſhe 


Act to mode- 
rate the pains 
of one of the 
lix articles. 
Burnet. 


Proofs of the 
laviſh attach- 
ment of the 
parliament. 


The parlia- 
ment confirms 
whatever the 
King ſhall 
pleaſe to in- 
join in matters 
of religion. 


hoped to paſs her time more agreeably than at 


Cleves, in her brother's court: beſide, it is likely, 
ſhe believed her penſion would be more ſecure if 
ſhe remained in England, than if her reſidence 
was abroad. All things being thus ſettled, ſhe 
wrote to the duke her brother, that ſhe approved 
of the divorce, and requeſted him to maintain a 
good underſtanding with King Henry. 

This grand affair being finiſhed, the parliament 
paſſed an act to moderate one of the (ix articles in 
the bloody ſtatute. This article, as the other five, 
made it death for prieſts to violate their vow of 
chaſtity 3 but by the laſt act, the penalty of death 
was changed to forfeiture of goods. 

The remainder of this reign will be only a con- 
tinued ſeries of ſenſible proofs of the laviſh ſub- 
jection to which the Engliſh nation was reduced : 


but this very parliament produced three inſtances 


which ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. | 

The commiſſioners appointed by King Henry, 
purſuant to act of parliament, to examine religious 
doctrines, having drawn a long memorial, and ſet 
down certain articles as undeniable and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, it was moved in the houſe of lords, 
to paſs into a law what theſe commiſſioners had al- 
reauy done, and whatever they ſhould do hereafter 
by order of his Majeſty. This motion being re- 
ceived, a bill was inſtantly brought in, paſſed, and 
ſent down to the commons, who, aſſenting thereto, 
returned it up again on the morrow. By this ſtatute 
it was inacted, That not only the memorial drawn 
by the commiſſioners, provided it were approved by 
the King, but likewiſe whatever his Majeſty ſhould 
injoin afterwards in matters of religion, ſhould be 


believed and obeyed by all his ſubjects. This was 


actually inveſting the King with the infallibility 
taken from the Pope. Greater tokens of bondage 
are ſcarcely to be met with, ſince the 2 
gave their King power over conſcience, after — 


rendered him in a manner abſolute maſter of life 


and fortune. Moreover, in this act was inſerted 
a clauſe, which, under color of limiting the King's 
authority ſenſibly inlarged it, namely, “That no- 
ce thing ſhould be done or determined, by virtue of 
this act, which was contrary to the laws of the 
realm.“ Theſe contradictory claiſes in the ſame 
ſtatute rendered Henry arbiter of the lives of his 
ſubjects, ſince, on the one hand, they were injoined 
to ſubmit to the King's will in matters of religion, 
without however knowing what he would pleaſe to 
preſcribe, and, on the other, were forbid to do 
any thing contrary to the laws. Conſequently, 1n 
caſe the King commanded any thing repugnant to 
law, they were liable to be proſecuted by virtue of 
this ſtatute, whether, _ law, they obeyed the 
King, or, in obedience to the law, refuſed to com- 
ply with his will. The acts paſſed in this reign are 
tuil of contradictions, which were not inſerted with- 
out deſign. 


— — — 


intended marriage with Catherine Howard, 


The parliament paſſed another bill, which carried HE Rx 
no leſs marks of ſervitude. It was inacted, that a VIII. 
marriage already conſummated ſhould rot be an- Ax' 1540. 
nulled on pretenſe of pre- contract, or any other im 
pedim ent not mentioned in the law of God. With- Law in 
out doubt the parliament had, or perhaps feigned to Henry's favor 


| ; 5 ; concernin 
have forgot, that the King's marriage with Ann " 


k marriage. 
Boleyn was annulled by reaſon of a pre-contract, N 


and upon this ſame foundation, during this very 
parliament, they had approved the diſſolution of 
his marriage with Ann of Cleves. It is true, the 
King declared, it was not conſummated : but Ca— 
therine of Aragon proteſted the fame thing with 
reſpect to her marriage with Prince Arthur, and 
yet it was decided, that a party concerned ſhould 
not be helieved even upon oath, when there were 
preſumptions to the contrary, Theſe were real con- Intent of the 
tradictions, but not regarded by King Henry. His act. 
aim was to legitimate Princeſs Elizabeth by virrue 
of the former branch of the act, and to remove, by 
the latter, the impediments in the canon law to his 
WHO 
was Ann Boleyn's couſin- german. | 

Before the parliament broke up, the clergy of Money grant- 
Canterbury - province, aſſembled in convocation, ed to Henry 
offered Henry a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the Py the clergy. 
pound, of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, to be paid gmt 
in two years, in acknowledgment, as they ſail in Lo 
their addreſs, of his care to tree the church of Eng- 
land from Papal tyranny. His Majeſty moſt wil- 
lingly accepted their preſent 3 and his parliament 
knew better than to refuſe their approbation: but 
this ſufficed not to ſupply the King's neceſſities. In 
a few days, he demanded alſo money of the com- 
mons. "Tho? for ſome time the parliament had been 
accuſtomed to ſubmit, without examination, to the 
King's pleaſure, this demand met with ſome ſort of 
oppoſition 1n the lower houſe : and, indeed, it could 
not but ſeem ſtrange, conſidering Henry was in 
peace with all the world ; and beſide, he could not 
be ſuppoſed to have already conſumed the treaſures 
accruing from the ſuppreſſion of monaſterics. Some 
of the members repreſented, that if in time of uni- 
verſal peace, and within the compals of one year, 
the King had expended ſuch vaſt ſums, nothing 
remained but to give him all the lands in England, 
and even thoſe would not ſatisfy the expenſe of 
many years : but theſe ſpeeches produced no great 
effect. Ir was anſwered by the King's party, that Burnet. 
he had laid out immenſe ſums in puting the coaſts 
in a defenſible condition, and that maintaining his 
ſubjects in the tranquillity they injoyed coſt him more 
than the heavieſt war. Theſe reaſons, weak as they 
were, paſſed for inconteſtible, and the commons 
granted the King a ſubſidy as large as if he had 
been actually ingaged in a perilous war. This is a 
third proof of the parliament's flavery. Mean 
while, the people could not conceive what was be- 
come of all the money their Sovereign had lately 
handled, and which might reaſonably have ſupplied 
all his occaſions for ſeveral years. | 

This parliament, which had given Henry ſuch The partia- 
great teſtimonies of unbounded compliance, was ment dif- 
diſſolved the twenty-fourth of July but the King ſolved. 
was pleaſed firſt to requite his ſubjects with a free 
and general pardon, as it was called, tho? its excep- 
tions limited the benefit to very tew perſons. All 
thoſe were excluded who had been condemned for 
denying the King's ſupremacy, or for tranſgreſſing 
{ome one of the ſix articles of his Bloody Statute, 
and even ſuch as were only accuſed of theſe crimes, 
which were then unpardonable. The counteſs of 
Saliſbury, cardinal Pole's mother, and Thomas 
Cromwell were by name excepted. _ 

As Cromwell's execution had been defered, he 


(2) Burnet, Vol. I. p. 222, 


Vor. II. 
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feſſion of the Catholic religion (1). 


Rm. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 

p. 708. 

Dec. 18. 
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Hall, 

Stow. 


IIollingſu. 


Hall. 


more, as having writ to the King a very fubmil- 
ſive letter, he was ſo moved with it, that he cauſed 
it to be read thrice: but the ſollicitations of the 
duke of Norfolk and Gardiner, ſeconded by thoſe 
of Catherine Howard, who acted in their favor, 
rendered ineffectual all the efforts of that unhappy 
priſoner. King Henry ſigned a warrant for his be- 
ing beheaded, the twenty-eighth of July, about ſix 
weeks after his condemnation. As Cromwell lett 
a fon of whom he was extremely fond, he would 
not uſe any expreſſions on the ſcalfold which might 
prove to his detriment. He contented himſelf with 
ſhewing that he willingly ſubimired to the ſentence 
the law had paſſed on him. He prayed for the 
King's proſperity, and declared he died in the pro- 
Theſe laſt 
words were variouſly interpreted, according to the 
paſſions and prejudices of both factions, in matters 
of religion. Tho? it was certain, Cromwell had 
lived in the Lutherans ſentiments, yet the adverſe 
party maintained, he recanted at his death, and that 
by the Catholic religion was to be underſtood the 
old creed, profeſſed in the kingdom before all the 
innovations. The others pretended, theſe words ought 
to be taken in a more general ſenſe, and at molt to 
imply only the beliet which was then eſtabliſhed. 
However this be, the care Cromwell took, when 
he came to die, to ſay nothing which might offend 
the King, turned to the advantage of his fon 
Gregory, who was this very year created a peer of 
England, by the title of lord Cromwell. The 


office of Vicegerent, injoyed by his father, died 


with him, none deſiring a ſtation ſo obnoxious 
to envy, and fo fatal to the firſt poſſeſſor: be- 
fide, the duke of Norfolk and biſhop of Win— 
cheitcr, who. were then in great credit, took care 
not to ſollicit the King to fill a poſt which would 
ingage the perſon who held it to imploy his 
whole intereſt to obſtruct all accommodation with 
Rome. 

Some days after Cromwell's death, was beheld 
at London a ſpectacle which ſtrangely imbaraſſed 
both partics. This was a groupe of men all at 
once Jentenced and exccuted. Some for denying 
the King's ſupremacy 3 others for maintaining the 
Lutheran dectrines. Among theſe laſt were Ro- 
bert Barnes, doctor of divinity, Thomas Gerard, 
and William Jerom (2). Theſe three being im- 
peached before the parliament, were condemned to 


be burned, on a general accuſation of ſowing he- 


rely, perverting the Scriptures, and maintaining 
errors deſtructive of religion, without the act's men- 
tioning any particulars, and," in all appearance, 
without the parliament's examining the proofs. By 
the lame act were condemned to ſuffer a like 
death tour other men; of whom one was accuſed of 
aflerting the Papal authority; another for holding 
correſpondence with cardinal Pole; a third for de- 
ſigning to ſurpriſe Calais 3 a fourth for harboring 
a rebc) 3 and laſtly, three more convicted of de- 
nying the King's ſupremacy. All theſe were burn- 
el or hanged at the fame time and place. It is to 
be preſumed, they were not admited to ſpeak for 
themielves, ſince Barnes, after a declaration of his 
aich to the people, aſked the ſheriff, whether he 
knew why he was to ſuffer. The ſheriff anſwer— 
ing, he did not; he turned to the ſtake, and ſaid, 
tlic punithment he was going to luffer plainly taught 


** 


him the crime of which he was ſuppoſed to be 
guilty. He prayed however for the King, and even 


tor Gardiner, whom he ſuſpected to be the author Ax' 1340, 
That prelate attempted to clear him 


of his death. 


himſelf by a printed apology ; but had the misfor- 
tune not to be believd (3). 
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On the eighth of Auguſt, Catherine Howard, Catherine 
the duke of Norfolk's niece (4) was declared Queen, Howard de. 


King Henry having, ſome time before, marricd her clared Queen, 


privately, She was ſo devoted to the duke her "6a 
uncle, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, that ſhe was Herbert. 


intirely guided by their counſels. As ſhe had a 
great aſcendant over the King, very probably ſhe 
would have induced him to abandon himſelf to the 
guidance of theſe two miniſters, who were prepar- 


whereat all 
ſticklers for 


the old religi. 


on triumph, 


ing to procure by her means great alterations in re- 


ligion, had not her fall, which will be preſently 
related, confounded their projects. However, they 
improved as much as poſſible ſo favorable a juncture, 
to ſtrike at the reformation and the reformed. Cer- 
tainly Cranmer was then in a moſt perilous ſitua- 
tion. He could not doubt that the authors of 
Cromwell's ruin, wiſhed his deſtruction with a like 
ardor, nay, were privately working it. Complaints 
of him were already heard in ſeveral places, and 
even a member of parliament ſaid openly in the 
houſe, he was the protector and head of the inno- 
vators. Undoubtedly, all this would have taken 


effect, could his adverſaries have had a little more 


time to prepare their engines : but as they were 
ſenſible King Henry had tor him a real eſteem, they 
purpoſed to proceed gradually, plainly perceiving 
they could not, without danger to themſelves, prets 


his ruin fo directly as they had done Cromwells. 


Beſide, there was but one article which gave them 
any advantage upon Cranmer; namely, religion, 
in which point alſo he had been extremely cautious, 
well Knowing that the way to advance the reforma- 
tion under ſuch a Prince as Henry, was not to op- 
poſe his will directly. 


It was not long before the alterations Cromwell's Expoſition of 
the Chrittian 
doctrine, 
which every 
one was 


diſgrace, and Catherine Howard's advancement 
had produced at court became very viſible. The 
commiſſioners, appointed to draw up a declaration 


Deſigns a- 
gainſt Cran. 
mer. 
Burnet, 


of the Chriſtian doctrine, having preſented their obliged to 
work to the King, he ordered it to be immediately receive. 


publiſhed. Tho? this declaration corrected ſundry 
buſes, the Romiſh faction had ſo prevailed that, 
Inſtead of promoting, it ſenſibly put back the re- 


It is very 

diſadvanta- 
geous to the 
reformation. 


tormation, as readily appears by the abſtract Burnet Burnet, 


gives of this performance in his Hiſtory of the Re- BS $46 1 


formation of England. However, as ſeveral prin- 
ciples were laid down which might be of great uti- 
ty at a juncture more favorable, the reformers 
were glad, in hopes theſe principles would ſerve one 
day to deſtroy the errors advanced in that expoſi- 
tion, or declaration. On the other hand, the Popiſh 
party fancied they were conſiderable gainers, be- 
cauſe they therein beheld laid down dogmas where- 
to, in all probability, the reformers would never 
conſent, and hoped this oppoſition would draw 


Henry's indignation upon their whole party. As 


tor themſelves, having conſtantly expreſſed a moſt 
implicit compliance to the King's will, they intend- 
ed to purſue the ſame courſe, in order to put him 


intirely into the diſpoſition they wiſhed. Other Reformation 
commiſſioners, who were ordered to reform the of the Vi- 
ſals very in- 
conſiderable. 
Burnet. 


Miſſals, or Maſs-books, made ſo ſlight alterations 
that, excepting a few razures of thoſe collects in 


(1) His words were, “ I pray you who be here to bear me record, I die in the Catholic faith, not doubting i 2 
« of my faith, no nor doubting in any ſacrament of the church.“ Hall, fol. 242. . 


(2) A thcologian: the parſon of Hony-Lane ; and the vicar of Stepney. 


(3) At the ſame time was attainted and executed lord Hungerford. His crimes were, keepi 
ing tw A conjurer, to know how long the King was to live, and the practiſing beaſtiality. Herbert, p. 22 
(4) She was daughter of Edmund Howard (third fon of Thomas duke of Norfolk, ton of 


5. Hall, fol. 243. 


: . . hn firit ; 0 
daugiiter of hr Richard Culpeper, of Hollingburn in Kent. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. Ex n firſt duke of Norfolk) by Joyce, 
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which the Pope was prayed for (1), there was no- 
thing ed, nor was If neceſſary to re- print the 
ſail Miſſals. Thus by the duke of Norfolk's and 
Gardiner's credit, ſupported by the new Queen, 
archbiſhop Cranmer, and thoſe of his party, ſaw 
approaching a ſtorm whereby, to all appearance, 
they would be all overwhelmed. Perhaps it was 
very fortunate for them that King Henry, was, 
for ſome time, by other affairs, diverted from his 
attention to what concerned religion. 

The Emperor's paſſage thro! France ſeemed at 
firſt to create a ſincere reconciliation between him 
and King Francis. During his ſtay at Paris, he 
politively promiſed to give the duchy of Milan to 


the duke of Orleans: but when Francis preſſed 


him to ſign the inſtrument of inveſtiture, he an- 
ſwcred, „ That ſuch a deed would be looked on 
c as extorted, if dated in France, and that it was 
&« more honorable both for himſelf and his Gallic 
« Majeſty that it ſhould be ſigned in ſome one of the 
Netherland cities.” Afterwards, , when he was 
out of France, he found ſome treſh excuſe not to 
perform his promiſe. Mean while, he humbled 
the Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the 
trouble they had given him of a journey to Flan- 
ders. After that, when Francis claimed his pro- 
miſe, he loaded it with ſuch reſtrictions that it was 
eaſy. to perceive he had no mind to part with a ter- 
ritory whereby Spain had a communication with 
his other dominions in Italy and Germany. Fran- 
cis vexed to be thus deccived, turned out of favor 
chancellor Poyet, and conſtable Montmorency, who 
had counſeled him to rely on Charles's word of 
honor, „ 

Towards the cloſe of the year 1540, certain diſ- 
putes between Francis and Henry uſhered in the 
begining of a miſunderſtanding which finally pro- 
duced a war. Francis ordered a fortreſs to be 
ereCted at Ardres, and a bridge to be made over 
to the Engliſh pale : but the governor of Calais 
not ſuffering this incroachment, ſent a detachment 
of his gariſon and beat down the bridge. The 
French repaired that damage, and it was by the 
Engliſh a ſecond time demoliſhed. Hereupon the 
King of France ordered marſhal de Biez to levy 
troops in Picardy. Henry re-inforced the gariſon 
of Calais, and repaired the fortifications. Mean 
while the two Kings willing to avoid a rupture on 
this flight occaſion, agreed to ſend commiſſioners 
upon the ſpot, with powers to adjult the difference : 
but this conference producing no good effect, each 
provided for his defenſe in caſe of attack. 


Foundation of It was this year that the famous order of Je- 


the Jeſuits 
order. 


Ax“ 1541. 


Henry fears 


nothing from 


the Emperor 


and Pope. 


* 


given Henry, was now in a manner diſſipated, ſince 


ſuits was founded by a bull of Pope Paul III, dated 


the twenty- ſeventh of September. 

The uneaſineſs Charles V, for ſome time, had 
Francis had been diſappointed in the affair of Milan. 
Henry was ſufficiently acquainted with that Prince's 
genius and character, eaſily to foreſce that he 


would naturally ſoon break with the Emperor. A 


war between theſe two Monarchs could not but be 


advantageous to Henry. Ic would procure him 


quict, and inable him to preſerve that equality of 
power which was the real and only firm foundation of 
his own and his kingdom's ſecurity. So, not hav- 
ing any thing to apprehend from either Pope, Em- 
peror, King of France, or his own ſubjects, whole 
attempts muſt be iruitleſs without aſſiſtance from 
abroad, he folely confined himſelf to domeſtic at- 
tairs. He had chiefly in view two particulars. 
The firſt was, to preſerve and even extend the au- 


| thority he had acquired. The ſecond, to be mind- Hr NN 


ful that religion tuffered not any innovations, but VIII. 
ſuch as he himſelf judged reaſonable, Theſe two Ax' 1541. 
points wholly ingroſſed him: as he was thereon po-. 
fitive, and the parliament durſt not. oppoſe his 

will, it may be readily ſuppoſed that none of his 

miniſters had the courage to contradict him in any 

of his purpoſes: ſo that it was him{{Ult alone who He is abſolute 
ordered all things according to his caprice, his in his king- 
council only approving his motions ; nevertheleſs, © 

as well in the council, as throughout his realm, 

were two oppoſite parties with reſpect to religion: 

but every one had his eyes conſtantly fixed on the 

King, ſedulous to diſcover his thoughts for fear of 

deviating from him in ſentiment. | | 

Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of thoſ: Cranmer”s 
who wiſhed a greater reformation. He was ſtill Saraeler. 
greatly in King Henry's eſteem, eſpecially on ac- 8 
count of his integrity: but ſincerity, which he pro- 
feſſed, rendered him unfit for political affairs, in a. 
court where, inſtead of liſtening to reaſon, juſtice 
and equity, the Sovereign's pleaſure was only to be 
conſidered, 

Chancellor Audley was a perſon of good ſenſe. Audley"s, 
He lerved the reformers whenever he could do it 
without danger to himſelf: but he was too much a 
courtier to inſiſt on what he judged reaſonable, if 
the King was againſt it, 

The duke of Norfolk was as diſtinguiſhable for The duke of 
his merit as his birth. He was counted a good ge- e 
neral, but was ſtill a better courtier. Ever ſub— 
miſſive to the King's will, he outwardly approved 
whatever he was pleaſed to command him : but in 
private he lamented all the late innovations in religion, 
and could not indure either the reformation or the 
reformed. He would have rejoiced to ſee his So- 
vereign reconciled to the Pope; but the ſmall ap- 
pearance of their reconciliation made him very cau- 
tious how he offended ſo unforgiving a maſter : 
nevertheleſs, as Henry was not always in the ſame 
diſpoſition, the duke found frequent occaſion to 
ſerve his party, particularly in chaſtiſing thoſe who 
approved not the fix articles, and were ſo daring 
as openly to expreſs ſuch diſlike. In a word, he 
was as head of the Pope's and the old religion's fa- 
vorers : but he carefully concealed from Henry his 
inclination for the former ; and as tor the latter, he 
ſhewed his zeal only in ſupporting what his royal 
maſter had retained. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was in the ſame Garliner's. 
ſentiments, and obſerved a like conduct : but he 
was very far from being in like eſtimation with King 
Henry, who nevertheleſs uſed him becauſe he was 
5 and dextrous, and had in foreign affairs a 

nowledge ſomewhat extenſive, As this knowledge 
rendered him of greater inſight than any of the 
other Engliſh miniſters, he ſometimes ingaged his 
maſter to take ſteps whoſe conſequences might be 
advantageous to his party, and of which the King 
himſelf did not always know the motive. By a blind 
ſubmiſſion to the will of his Prince he maintained 
ſome degree of favor, being convinced himſelf, 
and having allo convinced his friends, that his com- 
pliance was the only means to procure a revocation 
of what had been done againlt the Holy Father. 

Bonner, biſhop of London, was alſo one of the Bonner; 
chiefs of that ſame faction, yet was always ready ü 
to ſacrifice all to his fortune. He was naturally 
bold, paſſionate, and exceſſively cruel, as on many 
occaſions he too plainly evidenced. As he was a 
man of very ſmall merit, he ſupported himſelf 


by making court to thoſe who were in favor, 


We 5 


(1) Ard of Thomas Becket's office, aud the offices of other ſaints, whoſe days were, by the King's injunctions, no more to he 
obꝛerved. So the old books ſerved ſtill. But in Queen Mary's time, care was taken that poſterity ſhould not know how much was 
daſhed out or changed. For as all the pariſhes were required to furniſh themſelves with new complete books of the offices, ſo the 


dathed book: were every where broug it in and. deſtroyed. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 294. 


and 


——ññ — "NN 


— ñ— — — 
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Francis pre- 
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ENGLAND. 


Hrnny and by taking the King's will for the rule of his 
actions. 

Queen Catherine blindly followed the duke of 
Norfolk her uncle's directions, and uſed what 
The new power ſhe had over her royal conſort to ſupport the 
9 credit of thoſe who hated the reformation. | 

In this ſituation was the court, when Kivg Henry, 
freed from his foreign affairs, was wholly buſicd in 
what paſſed within his own dominions. His realms 
however injoyed a profound tranquillity, by reaton 
the terror wherewith people were ſeized had ſilenced 
all contradiction. In December laſt year, Henry 
began the foundation of his new biſhopricks, by 
converting the abbey of Weſtminſter into a biſhop's 

Foundation of See. In this year, 1541, he founded three more, 


ſix new Cheſter, Gloceſter and Peterborough, and the year 
3 inſuing Oxford and Briſtol. Theſe foundations, 
VII XIV With a few others of no great importance, were the 


p. 731, 748, only charitable uſes to which he applied the im- 
254: menſe treaſures acquired by ſuppreſſing the abbies. 
chai His courtiers magnified thele pious acts, while 
others took notice of the little proportion between 
feven or eight thouſand pounds per annum, im- 
ployed in theſe uſes, and what accrued from the 

deſolation of near ſeven hundred religious houſes. 
Henry de- Mean while, Henry was defirous of expreſſing 
clares heretics his zeal for religion, as if his ſole aim was to pro- 
all thoſe who cure the eternal falvation of his people. The book 
rejedt is ex. of the expoſition of Chriſtian Faith being printed, 


ofition of g A 2 
Enriſtian he thereto 1 a certain ordinance, declaring 


doctrine. all thoſe to be heretics who believed more or leſs 
e than was contained in that book (1): however, as 
urnet. 


it was not poſſible that all ſhould conform to it, 
and it does not appear any perſon ſuffered on that 
ſcore during the courſe of this year, his Majeſty 
had probably given ſome intimations, that he re- 
quired not his ſaid ordinance to be rigorouſly exe- 

cuted, | | 
While Henry was cogratulating himſelf on his 
pares to make triumphing over the Pope, and injoying a tran- 
war upon the quillity which the court of Rome had in vain at- 
Emperor. tempted to diſturb, the eyes of all Europe were 
F. Haniel. attentive to what paſſed between their Imperial and 
Gallic Majcſtics, and to the preparations making 
in Turky. The war between Charles and Francis 
was on the point of being renewed, but moſt un- 
{calozably for that Emperor, at a juncture when 
Sulian Sulyman was preparing to invade Hungary, 
on occaſion of the death of John Zapol, com- 
petitor of Ferdinand King of the Romans. Theſe 
two Princes, after long contending for the Hunga- 
rian diadem, being finally tired of hoſtilities, were 
agreed that Zapol ſhould, during his life, hold 
What he poſſeſſed, with a regal title, but that, on 
his deccaſe, the crown ſhould deſcend to Ferdinand, 
Z.apol, dying and leaving a fon named Stephen, 
under the guardianſhip ot his mother, Ferdinand 
expected that the treaty ſhould be executed, and 
would have taken poſſeſſion of all Hungary. But 
young ZapoPs mother implored the protection of 
Suly man, who readily complied, intending to im— 
prove this diſſenſion to reader himſelf maſter of 
Hungary, and penetrate aiterwarus into the Im- 

perial territories. 

Charles ar- Charles V, perceiving Hungary menaced with a 
tice to divert formidable invaſion, which night be of fatal con- 
Sultan Suly- jcquence to Germany, uſed all his art to pacity the 
man trom in- Proreftans, yet without giving them any ſatiſ— 
bc, Fun. faction, indeavoring only to amuſe them, and ob- 
Baty tuin ſome aſſiſtance againſt the Turk. On the other 
hand, he labored to perſuade Suly man, that he was 
in perfect urzon with the Kings ot France and 
Knpland, that the dread of a general league of the 
Ciuiltian Princes might divert him trom his defign. 


Pry . 


— 


Wherefore, he tried to amuſe Francis, with puting HN R 
him in hopes he would beſtow the Netherlands on VIII. 
his ſecond fon, and erect them into a kingdom; and Ax' 1521, 
at the ſame time, he ſent intimations ro the Ottoman 
Porte that this affair was in a manner concluded, Francis, to 
Francis fell not into the ſnare : but hearing from all breaks the Em- 
parts, that the Emperor's miniſters every where - ob 2 
; £2 ures, diſ- 

gave out that this negociation was on the point of patches em- 
concluſion, he reſolved to ſend embaſſadors to baſſies to 
Venice and Conſtantinople, to undeceive the Turkiſh Turky and 
mperor and Venetian ſenate. He choſe for theſe 5 — 
embaſſies Rincon and Fregoſo, who ſet out in order Du Bella: 
to paſs through Italy: but marquis Del Guaſto, | 
governor of Milan, having notice that they were His embaſſi- 
to imbark at Turin and go down the Po, cauſed dors aſſaſſi. 
them to be ſo narrowly watched that they were nated on the 
murdered in the boat. Francis made great noiſe 
about this aſſaſſination ; but the Emperor gave him 
no ſatistaction. This was a freſh occaſion of rupture 
between the two Monarchs. | 

About the ſame time, Charles called a diet at Interim 
Ratiſbon for the fifth of April. As it was then no granted to the 
proper juncture to diiturb the Proteſtants, this diet German Pro- 
finally determined on granting them a ſecond delay — 

| ) econ » Sleidan. 
which was ſtiled The ern that they might con- 
tinue quiet, and more readily ingage to furniſh ſup- 
plies againſt the Ottomans. | 


Mean while, the King of the Romans ofdered Battle of Buda 


Buda, capital of Hungary, to be inveſted, in hope gained by the 
4 


of reducing that city before the Turks ſhould arrive: Turk 

but the ſiege proving more difficult than was ex- 

pected, the Turks had time to relieve it, and gave 

battle to the Germans, over whom they obtained 

a ſignal victory. Soon after Sulyman, repairing 

to Hungary, made his entry into Buda, and, under 

color of taking young Zapol under his protection, 

became maſter ot that metropolis and great part of 

the kingdom. | 

During this Charles, having diſſolved the diet, The Empe- 

inſtead of marching into Hungary to aſſiſt the ror's exnedi- 

King his brother, took the route of Italy, and im- tion to Algiers 

barking at Porto-Venere with an army thirry thou- — 8 

land ſtrong, ſailed for Africa, to make war upon + 4 

Barba-rofla, who had made himſelf King of Algiers. 

This procedure gave riſe to ſundry ſpeculations. 

It was ridiculed at the French court, as if inſtead 

of fighting the Turks, he had ſought a pretenſe to 

fly from them: but as the African expedition was pro- 

jected the begining of the year, and Charles's troops 

were already on the Italian coaſt, it is certain he 

would not have had time to relieve the King of 

the Romans had he attempted to march his arm 

into Hungary. However this be, he landed his It miſcarries. 

army near Algiers, the twenty-ſecond of October: 

but two days after, a ſudden and violent ſtorm de- 

ſtroyed part of his fleet. This accident obliged him 

to re- imbark the begining of November, after 

having loſt good part of his troops and ſhips (2). 

It 1s pretended, Francis, out of mere generoſity, 

would not proclaim war againſt him, while imploy- 

ed in this expedition: however it is difficult to be- 

heve that Francis, who actually held intelligence 

with Sulyman, and afterwards ſcrupled not making 

uſe of the Turks aſſiſtance, ſhould ſtick at inter- 

rupting the deſigns his enemy Charles V had formed 

againſt the Atrican Infidels, | 
Henry with pleaſure beheld the King of France Affairs of 

and Turks were going to find the Emperor imploy- Scotland. 

ment, which would prevent his thinking of Eng- Buchanan. 

land. But tho? in that reſpect he was eaty, he was 

however 1n ſome pain with regard to the King of 

Scotland, who, tho' his nephew, had no reaſon to 

love him, and could eaſily aſſiſt the Engliſh male- 

contents, who were very numerous in the northern 


Mezerai. 


(1) He added a ſort of a preiace about two years after the book was firſt publiſhed. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 293. * 
(2) See the particulars of this ſucceſleſs expedition in my hiſtory of Algiers, 
| Algiers, but the Grand Signor's high-admiral, and had procured the regency of Algiers for his gallant eunuch Haſſun Aga. 


Vol. I. Barba-roſla was no longer Baſſa of 


counties. 
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Hv v counties. The King of England was alſo appre- 

VIII. henſive that a religious zeal would carry his fail 
Ax' 1541. nephew to ſome attempt againſt him, becauſe he 
L—— began to ſuffer himſelf to be governed by his clergy 
who, under color of perſuading him to deſtroy 
hereſy, ſtrongly attached him to the Pope's intereſt. 
For diverſe years paſſed, the Reformed had been 
adjudged to the flames in Scotland : but theſe ex- 
ecutions produced there the ſame effects as elſewhere, 
that is, they increaſed, inſtead of leſſening the 
number, and yet the eccleſiaſtics were {till obſtinately 
determined on rooting them out with fire and ſword. 
James V was a Prince greatly addicted to pleaſure, 
and very greedy of money : beſide, he had ſeveral 
natural children whom he could not inrich as he 
wiſhed, becauſe he had exhauſted his treaſure in 
needleſs expenſes. In his court were two parties, 
one of which favored the King of England and the 
Reformed, and the other, chiefly conſiſting of 
churchmen, was utterly againſt Henry, and con- 
tinually ſtrove to induce the King to extirpate all 
who ſwerved from the ancient belief. The former 
indeavored to perſuade him to imitate the King of 
England his uncle, and ſecure a large revenue by 
ſuppreſſing the monaſteries. The adverſe faction 
repreſented to him that, by ſtrictly executing the 
laws againſt heretics, he would raiſe by forteited 
eſtates more than a hundred thouſand crowns per 
annum. After ſome conſideration, James cloſed 
with this latter advice, and ſuffering the clergy to 
take their own courſe, there followed in Scotland a 
violent perſecution (1). x 

Henry, perceiving the King his nephew to be thus 
governed by perſons wholly addicted to the court of 
Rome, feared he would finally be led to unite 
againſt him with the Pope and Emperor. This 
apprehenſion ſeemed to him the better grounded, 
as he could ſcarcely any longer rely on proper aid 
from the King of France, who was wont to direct 
the court of Scotland, becauſe his ſaid quondam 
friend was grown extremely cold to him. Where- 
upon, he reſolved to imploy all his art to prevail 
on the King his nephew to follow his example in 
breaking with the Pope. To this end he diſpatched 
embaſſadors to deſire an interview at York, not 
' queſtioning that, in an amicable conference, he 
ſhould have eloquence enough to perſuade him to 
what he pleaſed. James accepted the overture, and 
promiſed to come to York, whither Henry repaired 
and expected him: but the Scotiſh eccleſiaſtics and 


Burnet. 


Henry re- 
ſumes his 
deſign of gain- 
ing the King 
of Scotland. 
Burnet. 


Buchanan. 


James agrees 
on the deſired 
Interview. 


_ their whole party ſo beſtired themſelves to prevent 
this interview, the conſequence whereof they per- 
ceived, that they at length ſucceeded, and prevailed 
with James to ſtudy ſome pretenſe to be excuſed. 

Henry in Mean while Henry, wholly ignorant of this 


vain expects change, impatiently waited at York for the day 
him at Vork. appointed for this interview. In this interval, he 
Proclamation iſſued out a proclamation, that all who had been 
in favor ot all for want of juſtice, agrieved by any of his miniſters, 
the people. ſhould come to him and his council for redreſs. 


Hall. Stow. 2 . . 

ne His aim was to throw all former miſcarriages on 
Vol. I. p. 311. Cromwell, and put his ſubjects, particularly the 
Herbert. northern people, in hopes of better times (2). But 


while he was preparing for the King of Scotland's 
reception, he received letters of excuſe, that he 


could not have the honor of waiting upon him. H NR v 
He was extremely inſenſed, and this refuſal, which VIII. 
he deemed a very groſs affront, ſoon cauſed a breach An* 1541. 
between the two kingdoms, But his vexation at 
this affair was not comparable to the unex- 
pected affliction he met with on his return to 
London. | 1 

Since his laſt marriage, he daily glorified the The Queen's 
Almighty for the happineſs he injoyed with his Icudeſs 
Queen, and on all occaſions publicly teſtified his 1 
extreme ſatisfaction: nay, during his journey to lollig. 
York, deſiring to give God thanks in a manner Burnet. 
ſuitable to the ſentiments of his heart, he ordered 
his confeſſor to draw up a particular thankſgiving, 
and prayed him to join with him in the fame. All 
this ſhewed his eſteem and tender affection for the 
Queen, who ſeemed to have a like fondneſs for him: 
but, on his arrival at London, he heard tydings 
which it would have been well for him never to have 
known. While he was at York, one John Laſſcls 
went to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who re- 
mained at London, and told him, that his ſiſter 
(who had long been a domeſtic of the ducheſs 
dowager of Norfolk *) had aſſured him, that the 
Qucen had been extremely leud before and ſince 
her marriage, and that, among others, two men, 
namely Dirham and Mannock (3), had injoyed 
her very frequently. Cranmer imparting this matter 
to the chancellor and ſome others of the privy 
council, it was agreed, that the archbiſhop ſhould 
thereof inform the King immediately on his return 
to London, tho' they were not ignorant of the 
danger to which they expoſed themſclves if the ac- 
cuſation could not be proved : but, on this occaſion, 
it was no leſs dangerous to be ſilent. 

Cranmer not knowing how to execute his com- Cranmer in- 
miſſion, choſe to ſet it down in writing, and put it forms the 
in the King's hands, deſiring him to read it in King of it. 
private. Henry took it at firſt for a calumny, —— 
reſolving in himſelf to puniſh the authors ſeverely: | 
nay, it was ſolely with this view that he would have 
the buſineſs narrowly ſcrutiniſed, tho* with all 
poſſible ſecrecy, for fear of vexing his Queen. He 
ordered therefore the lord privy-ſeal to examine 
Laſſels in private. Laſſels firmly maintained what 
he had ſaid, upon the report he had from his ſiſter, 
who confirmed what ſhe had told her brother. 
On theſe depoſitions, ſome pretext was uſed to 
arreſt Dirham and Mannock, who diſcovered in 
their examination more circumſtances than. were de- 
fired. They confeſſed not only that they had lain 
with the Queen, but alſo that three court ladies, 
her confidents, were commonly eye-witneſſes to her 
leud practiſes. One of the three was lady Roch- 
ford, who accuſed lord Rochford her huſband of a 
criminal commerce with his ſiſter Queen Ann 
Boleyn (4). They farther depoſed, that the King 
being at Lincoln, one Culpeper, by the lady Roch- 
tord's means, was brought into the Queen's cham- 
ber about eleven at night, and remained there till 
four in the morning, and that when he went away 
the Queen preſented him with a rich cap *. More- And a gold 
over, the Queen had taken Dirham into her ſer- chain. | 
vice, which ſhewed ſhe intended to continue the | 
ſame courſe of life. The Queen at firſt denied all: The Queen's 


confeſſion. 


Herbert, 
p. 228. 


* By whom 
Queen Cathe- 
rine was edu- 
cated. 


Depoſitions 
taken in 
private. 


Several wit- 
neſſes againſt 
the Queen. 
Hall. 

Burnet. 


Hollingſh. 


(1) George Buchanan, tlie ſamous Scotiſh hiſtorian, was in danger at this time, and would have died with the reſt, had not he 


eſcaped out priſon. See his hiſtory of Scotland, 1. 14. 


Herbert. 


Burnet, 


(2) In April this year, broke out in Yorkſhire a new inſurrection, which was ſoon ſuppreſſed. During this progreſs, 
the places King Henry paſſed thro' made their ſubmiſſion to him, thanking him for his pardon, and made him the following 
preſents: Stamford 20 l. Lincoln 40 J. Bonſton 501. Lindſey zoo l. Keſteven, and the church of Lincoln 50 J. the chief perſons 


of Yorkſhire goo l. 
each. Hall, fol. 244. 
(3) Two of the ducheſs of Norfolk's domeſtics. Ibid. 


The archbiſhop of York, with three hundred prieſts, 6001. The mayors of Vork, 


ewcaſtle, Hull 100 1. 


(4) In an original letter ſent from diverſe of the council to William Paget, our embaſſador then in France, wherein all the cir- 
cumſtances of this affair are ſet forth at large, it appears that there were three ſundry women one after another, who had lain in 


bed with them when Dirham lay v-ith the Queen. 
Ser the letter in Herbert, p. 228. Compl. Hiſt. 
vol, 11. 


One of theſe wemen the Queen had taken into her ſervice as well as Dirham. 


Uu 


but 


.- 2 ä " 


"A al a Bo Id. 


HE NR y but in a ſecond examination ſhe confeſſed (1), that | 
VIII. before marriage ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to 
Ax' 1541. ſeveral men. This confeſſion ſhook the reſolution 
of King Henry, who, lamenting his misfortune, 
could not forbear burſting into tears. Finally, 
| Dirham, Mannock and Culpeper being ſentenced to 
Rym. Feed. death, he ordered the Queen's impeachment to be 
Vol. XIV. brought before the parliament, which met the ſix- 
p. 737. &. teenth of January the inſuing year 1542. 
Ax' 1542, The commillioners named by the parliament to 
AA of attain- examine Queen Catherine reported, that the facts 
der againſt the ſhe was accuſed of were ſufficiently proved. Where- 
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| —_— her upon both houſes declared her guilty, and petitioned > þ Il q 

= Bure. tlie King that ſhe might be puniſhed capitally, to- | colleges and hoſpitals as he had done the abbies. — 

| — 51 gether with lady Rochford, complice of her leud | But the execution of this deſign was not exempt purer. ; 
Stow. practiſes, the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, lord | from difficulties, By the local ſtatutes of moſt of 


Hollingh. William Howard, and his lady (2), the counteſs of | them, neither governors, preſidents, nor adminiſtra- 


By his letters 


Bridgewater, five other women, and four men, for 
miſpriſion of treaſon, in concealing what they knew 
of the Queen's vicious life. Here again may be 
obſerved the ſervitude of the parliament, who did 
not dare to condemn Catherine and her complices, 
withour knowing whether the King would be 
pleaſed to ſuffer them to be puniſhed. They pro- 
cecded not ſo with regard to Ann Boleyn and lord 
Rochford, becauſe King Henry's authority had not 
reached that height as at the time whereof I am now 
treating. The King conſenting they ſhould be 
puniſhed, they were condemned to die by an act of 
attainder. The faid act contained likewile a very 
extraordinary clauſe, declaring traitors, all who 
had any knowledge of a Queen's incontinence, and 
did not reveal it: that if the King or his ſucceſſors 
ſhould intend to eſpouſe any perſon as a virgin, if 
ſhe, not being ſo, did not declare the ſame to the 
King, it ſhould be high treaſon; and all who 
knew it and did not reveal it, were guilty of 
itfpriſion of treaſon : that if the Queen, or the 
Princeſs of Wales, ſhould procure any, by meſſages 
or words, to know them carnally ; or any other by 
meſſages or words ſhould ſollicit them; they, their 
ccunſellors and abettors, are to be adjudged high 
er::1tOors, | 
Henry giving his aſſent to this act “, the Queen 
and lady Rochford were beheaded the twelfth of 
February. The Queen ſtood to what ſhe had con- 
feſſed, concerning the miſcarriages of her former 
Hie before ſhe was marricd 3 but denied, upon her 


tors had power to ſurrender the lands belonging to 

their houſes, without conſent of the whole ſociety : 

wherefore it was not eaſy to gain whole bodies of 

men, who were ſo much concerned to keep the 

revenues whereon they ſubſiſted: it is true, the 

King had prevailed with ſome, who were not 

bound by ſuch extraordinary ſtatutes, to reſign to 

him their houſes: but, as he had his eye upon all, 

ſome expedient was to be found for the reſt to follow 

this example, without violating their oath. To this An act to 

end, all the local ſtatutes of colleges and hoſpitals pave the way. 

were annulled by act of parhament, and the gover- 

nors, preſidents and fellows were no more to be 

ſworn to the obſervance thereof. This obſtacle 

being removed, a few more were ſurrendered to the 

King. But this affair was not intirely finiſhed *cill 

1545, by a far conciſer method. 
While King Henry's buſineſs was eaſily carrying Diſpute con- 

on in the parliament, the convocation, which far at cerning the 

the ſame time, were much divided about the new verſion of the 

tranſlation of the Bible, then on the point of being — 

publiſhed, Many affirmed it abounded with faults, | 

and to ſuffer it to be read before it was reviſed 

would be very injurious to the people. Gardiner 

moved this diſpute, in hopes this reviſal would take 

up ſome time, and the King in the interim might 

* his mind (4). His party was ſo numerous, 

that he would have carried his point, had not Cran- 

mer, who perceived his deſign, moved the King to 

refer the peruſing of the tranſlation to the two univer- 

ſities, where he had much more intereſt than in 
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Herbert. falvation, that ſhe had ever defiled the King's | the convocation. Several biſhops ſtrenuouſly op- 

diow. bed. As for lady Rochford, ſhe died univerſally | poſed it, and ſome even entered a proteſtation | 
unlamented: but her fate and infamy ſerved at leaſt | againſt it (5). But all ſignified nothing, ſince the Rym. Feed. 
to raile again the reputation of lord Rochford her | King declared it to be his pleaſure : nay, he granted, Vol. XIV. Þ | 
huſband, and of Queen Ann Boleyn, whoſe ruin | the twelfth of March, a privilege to a London p. 745 BA 
ſhe procured by her evidence, which her own con- | bookſeller (6) to print the Bible in Engliſh. This : 
demnation rendered generally ſuſpected. gives occaſion to preſume, the univerſities reviſed 


This act of The extreme leverity of the parliament to Queen | not the tranſlation, ſince it was impoſſible they 
parliament Catherine's relations was highly cenſured by the | ſhould have examined it ſo ſpeedily. 
cenſured. public. It was deemed quite unnatural to puniſh a Henry wanted money for his intended war with Henry wiſtie; 
Burnet. grandmother for not diſcovering her grand-daughter's | Scotland, on which he was abſolutely determined; the commons 
incontinence. Accordingly Henry moderated this | but durſt not aſk the commons: not that he doubt- would offer 
unjuſt rigor by pardoning moſt of thoſe who were | ed of ſucceſs, but was afraid of alienating the hearts him aſubſidy: 
condemned, ſome of whom however remained long j of his ſubjects, who were much more tender of 
in priton. As for the Jaſt clauſe, which made it | matters ot intereſt than all others. He wiſhed the 
wealon for a woman, courted by the King, not to | commons would voluntarily offer him a ſubſidy 
reveal the loſs of her virginity, it was turned without being aſked, It was in order to gain their Stow. 


2 | | Hollingſh. 


(1) To the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who took the confeſſion of the ſame in writing ſubſcribed with her hand. Herbert, p. 229. 
This conſeſlion is extant in Burnet's Hitt. Ref. Collect. p. 171. whereby it appears that ſhe confeſſed more than enough. 

(2) M. Rapin, by miltake, ſuppoſes theſe to be her father and mother, whereas they were her uncle and aunt. She was 
duaghter of lord Edmund Howard. 

(3) 'I'kis part of the act was afterwards repealed in the firſt parliament of Edward VI. 

(4) Gardiner had a fingular conceit. He tancied there were many words in the New Teſtament of ſuch majeſty, that they were 
nu to be tranſlated, but mult ſtand in the Englith Bible as they were in the Latin. A hundred of theſe he put into a writing 
which was read in convocation, His deſign was viſibly to make the tranſlation unintelligible to the people. Some of theſe words 
were, Eccleſia, Penitentia, Contritus, Jultitia, Juſtificatio, Idiota, Elementa, Baptizare, Martyr, Sacramentum, Simulachrum, 
Guin, &c. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 314. | 

(5) All che biſhops of the province of Canterbury, except Ely and St. David's, proteſted againſt it. Burnet, p. 315. 

(0) Antoi.y Maila, Rym. Fed. Vol. XIV. p. 745. 
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He indeavors 
to hinder 

the King of 
France trom 
aſſiſting Scot- 
land. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


Vol. III. p. 
155. 


affection, that he commanded a ſheriff to be im- 
priſoned for arreſting a member of parliament, and 
offered to leave it to them to puniſh him as they 
pleaſed. On the other hand, he every where bor- 
rowed money to let them fee his neceſſity, But tor 
once the commons feigned not to underitand his lan- 
guage, being unwilling to introduce the pernicious 
cuſtom of granting the King ſubſidies unafke.] 
beſide, as they were yet ignorant of the deſign of a 
war with Scotland, they ſaw no occaſion to offer 
him money : ſo, the parliament broke up without 
granting him any thing, except the act concerning 
colleges and hoſpitals, which was a feed the fruit 
whereof he was to gather in due ſeaſon. 

The war with Scotland being reſolved, Henry 
ſent fir William Paget to France, to found King 
Francis, and try to hinder him by ſome treaty from 
aſſiſting the King of Scotland. The embaſlador's 
inſtructions were, to demand of the King of France, 
that the treaty of perpetual peace between France 
and England ſhould be renewed. Francis eafily 
perceived ſome myſtery lay hid in this over- 
ture. As he knew Henry was diſpleaſed with 
the King of Scotland, he queſtioned not that he 
deſired a renewal of the peice, purpoſely to inſert 
in the new treaty ſome article to tie up his hands, 
and prevent him from aiding his ally. He anſwer- 
ed therefore, that it was needleſs to renew a treaty 
the conditions whereof the King of England had not 
performed. The embaſſador rephed, That as 
<« the treaty of peace conſiſted not of any condi- 


tions, conſequently his maſter could not be ac- 


c cuſed of breaking them.” But this diſpute was 
intirely founded on a miſtake, The embaſſador, 
by the treaty of peace, underitood a private treaty 
ot only a ſingle article; namely, That there ſhould 
be a perpetual peace between France and England : 
but Francis had in view certain other treaties ſigned 
the fame day, and which belonged to the firſt, tho? 
this was written apart. It was this ſeparate treaty 
which Henry wanted to renew, imagining he ſhould 
thereby hinder Francis from aſſiſting the King of 
Scotland. But Francis's meaning was not that, 
under this pretenſe, Henry ſhould be ſuffered to 
cruſh one of the moſt ancient allies of France, and 
France not be at liberty to interpoſe: on the con- 
trary, he decmed it a manifeſt breach of the peace, 
to attack his allies without any juſt cauſe. Mean 
while, as neither would mention the King of Scot- 
land, tho? both had him in their thoughts, Francis, 
purpoſely to imbaraſs Henry, demanded his aſſi- 
ſtance to recover the Milaneſe, purſuant to former 
treaties. Henry required on his part, that Francis, 


anſwerably to his promiſe, ſhould aboliſh the Papal 


Embaſſy from 
France to 

tue diet at 
— 

1 . 


dleidan. 


authority in France. Theſe reciprocal demands 
were more apt to produce a breach than a renewal 
of the treaties : beſide, the Engliſh had already 
commenced hoſtilities, by ſeizing certain French 
ihips which they preſumed were pyrates, and the 
French bad detained fome Engliſh veſſels by way of 
repriſal. So, the embaſſador, having taken his leave 
without eiteEting any thing, reported to his maſter, 
that the King ot France was ill- affected to him; 
that is, he would not, without oppoſing it, ſuffer 
the King of Scotland to be oppreſſed. This was the 
meaning of Francis's being il Eaffected to England, 
he being at that time very far from deſiring a war 
with the Engliſh, ſince he was juſt on entering upon 
another which he had abundantly more at heart. 
Francis was ſo inſenſed at Charles's wiles and in- 
ſinccrity that, to proclaim war againſt him, he on- 
ly waited to fee him fo imbroiled with the Smal- 
caldic league, that there ſhould be no farther hope 
of agreement. To foment this diſſenſion, he had 
ſent embaſſadors to the diet aſſembled at Spire, in 
February, under color of clearing himſelf ſrom the 


pretended calummes wherewith he was aſperſed, and | 


particularly from the imputation of being in alliance 
with the Turks. His embaſſidors complained to 


HE NN v 
VIII. 


the diet, in very ſtrong terms, of the. murder of Ax' 1542: 


Rincon and Fregoſo, pretending that Rincon was 
ſent to Conſtantinople purely to diſſuade Sultan Su- 
lyman from his deſign of carrying war into Ger- 
many. However, in the ſequel of their diſcourſe, 


they would have perſuaded the German Princes, 


that it was their intereſt to fortify their frontier 
towns, and abandon Hungary to the Turks: ſo 
their preſenſe at the diet having produced no great 
effect, they returned very diſſatisfied. 

Not long after their departure, the Pope's nun- 
cio offered to the diet, in his Sanctity's name, a 
council at Trent. The Catholics gladly accepted 
the offer, and thanked the nuncio : but the Pro- 
teſtants rejected it, becauſe they would not have a 
council called by their adverſary, and in a ſuſpici- 
ous place, ſince the city of Trent appertained to the 
King of the Romans. The diet ene ended 
to the Emperor's and Ferdinand's ſatisfaction, after 
having unanimouſly reſolved to give them a power- 
tul aſſiſtance, under conduct of the elector of Bran- 
denburg. | 

Notwithſtanding Pope Paul III's offer had been 
rejected by the German Proteſtants, his ſaid Holi- 
nels called a council at Trent for November follow- 
ing, by a bull of the rwenty-ſecond of May. But 


The Pope 

offers a coun- 
cil at Trent. 
Herbert. 


The councit 
of Trent 


called. 


this was only to amuſe the world: he was very ſen- 


ſible that, when a war between the Emperor and 
France was going to commence, there would be 


| obſtacles enough to hinder: the council from aſſem- 


bling. | 

And indeed, at this very juncture, King Francis 
was preparing for the field five ſeveral armizs, 
wherewith to attack Charles in as many different 
places at once; namely, Rouſſillon, Luxemburg, 
Piedmont, Flanders and Brabant: but the ſucceſs 
anſwered not his expectations. The extraordinary 
effort he made this year to invade his eneniy ſerved 
only to diſable him from doing the like in his own 
detenſe when attacked. The Dauphin beſieged Per- 
pignan in vain. The duke of Orleans, his brother, 
took Luxemburg and Montmedy : but theſe places 
were retaken before the campain cloſed. As for 


the other three armies, they performed nothing con- 
ſiderable. 


Francis in- 


vades the Em- 
peror in five 


laces. 
Du Bellai. 
Mezerai. 


Herbert. 


While Francis was vainly indeavoring to be re- Henry re- 


venged on the Emperor, Henry came to a final re- 
ſolution of making war upon Scotland. He ha 

been in hope that, in the expected conference with 
the King his nephew, he ſhould perſuade him to 
renounce the Papal authority, and was extremely 
concerned to ſee bimſelf diſappointed. This affair 
ſeemed to him of the utmoſt importance becauſe, 
not having much to fear from abroad, where the 
naval forces were not 1 to his, Scotland 
was the only country which could give him any un- 
eaſineſs. From thence alone could the Engliſh 
male-contents receive any ſuccors, and he remem- 
bered, with terror, the danger he ſhould have run 
when the rebels were in arms in the north, had they 


ſolves on a 
war with 
Scotland. 


Buchanan. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


been ſupported by a Scotiſh army. In this war 


therefore upon Scotland, his aim was not to make 
conqueſts, but to bend the Scotiſh King to his will 
by force, ſince he could not do it by fair means : 
this he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, in order to 
procure a ſettled peace. At the time of the nor- 
thern rebellion, the junctures were very favorable 
to him; for, being then in ſtrict union with France, 
King James could not ingage to ſupport the Eng- 
liſh male-contents without the concurrence of King 
Francis, who, inſtead of approving ſuch a deſign, 
would have rather diverted him from it: but at- 
fairs were now on another foot, ſince Henry could 
no longer rely on the King of France's friendſhip. 
It is true, that Prince was not to be much feared, 


while 
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Ihe deſign of 


pretenſions to 


on that head. 


that the equality of theſe two Monarchs forces 
would, probably, oblige them to make pcace very 
ſoon, and this peace, in which no doubt the Pope 
would interpoſe, neceſſarily be to his prejudice 3 
nay, it was a queſtion whether it would not occaſion 
a league againſt him, and the King of Scotland join 
in it. In that caſe, England could be invaded in 
the north with more eaſe, as the northern counties 


were molt inclined to rebel. It was therefore of 


very great conſequence to Henry to gain the King 
of Scotland to his intereſt, ſince, being ſecured on 
that ſide, invaſions were not much to be feared, 
he deeming ſuch attempts in a manner impoſſible, 
conſidering the ſuperiority of his naval forces. 
He intended to uſe two methods whereby to gain 
the King of Scotland in the propoſed conference. 
The firſt was, to let him know that it was in his 
power to ſecure to him the ſucceſſion of the crown 
of England, after his fon Edward, or remove 
him from it, ſince, by the act of parliament made 
for that perpoſe, he could call to the ſucceſſion his 
daughters Mary and Elizaberh, or exclude them 
for ever. In the former caſe, King James could 
not pretend to the crown, till after the poſterity 
of theſe two Princeſſes became extinct 3 but, in 
the latter caſe, he came immediately atter Prince 
Edward : as therefore to gain two degrees was for 
the Scotiſh King a very conſiderable advantage, 
Henry hoped he would not be ſo imprudent as to 
flight it. The ſecond means he deſigned to make 
uſe of to win that Prince was, to lay before him 
the advantages which would accrue to him in caſe 
he renounced the Pope, as well by realon of the 
facility this would give him to ſucceed to the crown 
of England, if there ſhould be occaſion, as by the 
richcs he would acquire in ſuppreſſing the mona- 


{teries of Scotland. As James was very greedy of 


money, Henry doubted not ſucceeding by this ſe- 
cond method, even ſhould the firſt prove ineffec- 
tual. He was therefore extremely vexed to ſee 
himſelf diſappointed of his hopes, by the King his 
nephews refuſal to meet him at York. He there- 
by perceived the too great influence his new Queen 
had over him, and even ſuſpected all was owing to 
the intrigues of his Holineſs, the Emperor, and 
p:rhaps of King Francis: wheretore, deſpairing to 
tucceed in his project by fair means, he reſolved to 
attempt accompliſhing it by force. 

Scotland was little able to reſiſt England, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of France: but Francis was ſo 
imployed, that there was no likelihood of his inter- 
po ling in the quarrel, Henry hoped therefore, if 
he could gain at firſt ſome advantage, he ſhould 
render the Scots leſs intractable, and more eaſily 
diſpoſe the King his nephew to liſten to his pro- 
polals. Thus the war he intended to make upon 
Scotland was properly deſigned to oblige the Scots 
to a compliance with his deſires, and not founded 
on caprice only, or to be revenged for the affront 
he had received, as the hiſtorians pretend. How- 
ever, as he could not diſcover the real motives with- 
out doirg himſelf a prejudice, he pretended a vio- 
lation of the truce, James's denial of certain lands 
oi ſmall value lying on the frontiers, and his recep- 
tion of diverſe Engliſh rebels: but as all this was 
not very capable of deceiving the world, he be- 
thought himſelf of reviving the Kings of England's 
quoudam pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
lind, To that purpoſe, he ſet out a very ample 
declaration, wherein was inſerted the memorial 
largely treated of under the reigns of Edward I, 
and tienry VII, containing the pretended proots of 
the kom.:ge Scotland had formerly done to Eng- 
land. This declaration was however ſo ambigu— 
ouſly cxprefied, that it plainly appeared Henry was 
willing to have it in his power to quit his preten- 
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HENRVY while at war with the Emperor; but he conſidered 


ſions without injuring his honor. It is intirely need- H x w xy 
leſs to repeat the contents of this memorial. It will VIII. 
luffice to obſerve, that the Engliſh writers ſpeak of Ax' 1542. 
it as if the ſovereignty of the Kings of England 
over Scotland was there demonſtrated, and that 
barely quoting it ſufficed to ſilence all reply. Doctor 

Burnet, tho* a Scot, ſeems to give into this opinion 
univerſally ſpread in England, ſince he ſpeaks of 
this memorial in his hiſtory of the reformation, 

without making the leaſt remark. Perhaps he did 

not think proper to combat the ſentiments of the 
75 ap without any neceſſity, with regard to his 

ſtory. | 

Henry publiſhed not his declaration *till his army War with 

was juſt entering Scotland. His deſign was to ſur- r 
priſe the Scots, which he believed the more eaſy, HTN : 
as there appeared not any juſt cauſe of rupture be- / 
tween the two kingdoms : but King James, having 
intelligence that levies were making in England, 

put himſelf in a poſture of defenſe, in caſe he ſhould 

be attacked. In the interim, he diſpatched away 

two embaſſadors to the King his uncle, in order to 

content him, if poſſible, or at leaſt to gain time 

till the King of France could ſend him aſſiſtance. 

Theſe embaſſadors were, on frivolous pretexts, long Buchanan. 
detained at the Engliſh court, nor did Henry, while 

buſied in making his preparations, vouchſafe them 

any anſwer z nay, they were not ſuffered to return 

but wich his army, which was to enter their coun- 

try under conduct of the duke of Norfolk, and 

where they were as priſoners. Two other embaſſa- 

dors of Scotland, who were going to London, 

meeting the Engliſh army on their march, were alſo 

detained *till the army arrived at Berwick. | 

Mean while King James, hearing the duke of Hall. Stow. 
Nortolk was marching towards the north at the Buchanan. 
head of twenty thouſand men, ſent to the frontiers Burnet. 

a body of ten thouſand, commanded by George 
Gordon, expecting the reſt of the troops which, 

from different quarters, were marching to join him. 

But Gordon was not able to hinder the duke of 
Nortolk trom entering Scotland, about the end of 
October, and ravaging the country north of the 

Tweed. After this ſhort expecition, the Engliſh 

army retired to Berwick, the ſeaſon, already very 
rigorous, having prevented their advancing, further. 

During this, King James ordered lord Maxwell to Hall. 
march with fifteen thouſand men, while the Engliſh Buchanan. 
were retiring to Berwick. The Scots pretend that, Leſley. 
on notice of Maxwell's approach, the Engliſh re- | 
treated in ſuch confuſion, that they might have been 
eaſily defeated, had Gordon ventured to attack 
them 3 and that James was violently inraged againſt 
him for miſſing this blow. However this be, The Scotiſh 
James perſonally heading his army, held a council King reſolved 
of war, and appeared fully reſolved to give battle, to fight. 
let what would be the conſequence : but himſelf 
alone was of that opinion. On the contrary, the 
danger to which the kingdom would be expoſed, in 
caſe of a defeat, was ſtrongly repreſented to him. | 
In ſhort, as he would not alter his reſolution, the The nobles 
generals and nobles told him, they would not obey retuſe to fol- 
him, if, without any neceſſity, he obſtinately ex- low him. 
poſed the realm to ſo manifeſt a hazard. This op- Buchanan. 
poſition threw him into a fury, He ſwore he 
would puniſh their diſobedience, and called them 
all traitors, ſince they hindered him from obtain- 
ing, as he thought, a moſt certain victory. This 
notion had been put into his brain by cardinal 
Beaton, who aſſured him, „That he could not 
poſſibly be vanquiſhed by ſuch heretics as the 

* Engliſh.” The truth is, James had been ſome- 
what diſordered in his intellects ever ſince he had 


| unjuſtly put to death a nephew of the duke of Al- 


bany, whoſe apparition was continually preſent to 
his imagination. Wherefore, being exceſſively ir- 
ritated to be thus diſobeyed, he left the command 
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Henry of his army to lord Maxwell, with orders to march | 


Ax' 1542. 
aa 


towards the enemy, and remained himſelf within 
diſtance to join him, in caſe there was occaſion to 
ingage. But a few days aſter, as he was highly 
inſenſed againſt his generals, and withal greatly 
diffident of their loyalty, he gave to Oliver Sinclair, 
his favorite minion, a commiſſion in form to take 
on him the command of the army. The new ge- 
neral, very unfit for ſuch a ſtation, repairing to the 
camp, cauſed his patent to be publicly read, which 
gave univerſal offenſe, and bred ſuch diſcontent 
among the troops, that they began to diſperſe, 
when a band of five hundred Engliſh cavalry ap- 
peared on a hill, where they were poſted to ob- 
{erve the enemies motions : this ſight increaſed the 
confuſion among the Scots, who imagined the whole 
Engliſh army was approaching to give battle. In 
this condition, being without a general, ſince Max- 
well's commiſſion was revoked and none would 
obey Sinclair, they choſe to retreat, but in a panic 
which permited them not to look behind and ob- 
ſerve the inconſiderable number of their enemies. 
That body of Engliſh cavalry, obſerving this their 
diſorderly and precipitate flight, cloſely purſued 
them, and, without meeting any reſiſtance, flew 
great numbers, took prifoners ſeven lords, two 
hundred gentlemen, eight hundred ſoldiers, with 
rwenty-four pieces of ordnance. Never was victo- 
ry obtained with ſuch facility. Among the chict 
priſoners were the earls of Glencairn and Caſſilis, 
lord Maxwell, and Oliver Sinclair, the King's fa- 
vorite. 

The tidings of this diſaſter caſt King James in- 


to a deſperate melancholy, to which he was already | 


too much inclined. He imagined his generals and 
nobles had betrayed him, and under this prepoſſeſ- 
ſion determined on puniſhing the majority of them 
capitally. His vexation was ſtill augmented on 
being informed, that a herald ſent by the duke of 
Norfolk had been aſſaſſinated by a certain Engliſh 
refugee. With terror he meditated on the fatal 
conſequences which might attend this accident, after 
his recent misfortune. So, imagining it would be 
impoſſible to free himſelf from bis preſent perplexi- 
ty, he was unable to refiſt this exceſſive grief, 
which brought him to his grave the fourteenth of 
December 1542. His death happened ſeven days 
atter the birth of a Princeſs named Mary, of whom 
his Qucen was delivered, and who was his ſole heir. 
A little before he, in one day, loſt two ſons. 
Henry, ignorant of what paſſed in Scotland, had 


ordered the Scotiſh Priſoners-to be brought to Lon- 


don, where they arrived the nineteenth of Decem- 
ber. Next day they were conducted thro? the city 
trom the Tower, where they had been confined, 
into the King's preſenſe at Weſtminſter. At firſt, 
he reproached them, for having, by their perni- 
cious counſels, perſuaded their King to quarrel with 
him; and told them, they juſtly bore the puniſh- 
ment of a war raiſed by themſelves. Nevertheleſs, 
as he intended to make vſe of them to procure ſuch 
a peace as he defired, he concluded his diſcourſe 
with ſome obliging expreſſions, and granted them 
more liberty, by diſtributing them under the cuſtody 
of diverſe of the nobility (1). The earl of Caſſilis 
had the good fortune to fall into the hands of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from 
him, during his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch in- 
ſtructions as induced him to imbrace the reforma- 
tion at his return to Scotland. 

In a tew days, advice of the Princeſs Mary of 
Scotland's birth, and of her royal father's death ar- 


his ſon Edward with the new Scotiſh Queen. He had 


been advantageous to England ; but Henry's paſſion 


riving together, Henry judged it a favorable junc- | 


——m——_—_ 


ture to unite Scotland with England, by matching HREN R 
VIII. 
the captive lords ſounded; and, finding them in- Ax' 1542. 
clined to ſecond the overture, ſet them at liberty, - 
on condition they would give hoſtages for their re- He projects a 
turn, in caſe the projected alliance did not ſucceed. _ Wh 
This condition being accepted, they were conduct- and the new 
ed to Newcaſtle, whence they proceeded home- Queen of 
wards ; having previouſly delivered the promiſed Scotland; and 


hoſtages. We ſhall ſoon ſee what was the iſſue of TG the 
this project. Hall. Stow. 


The Engliſh parliament aſſembling the twenty- Iiollingſh. 
ſecond of January, granted the King a ſubſidy, as Ax' 1543. 
well for his charges in the Scotiſh war, as for his Henry's par- 
other occaſions. Herein the meaning was a war liament grants 
with France, whereof there was no longer room to ncaa 
doubt, ſince King Francis was on the point of con- Rurnet. 
cluding a league with the Emperor. The union 


which was in agitation between theſe two Monarchs, 


was like to be ſo favorable to the adherents of 
Rome and the old religion, that they queſtioned 
not but the deſtruction of the reformation in Eng- 
land approached. Nevertheleſs, at this very junc- 
ture, they had the mortification to ſee paſſed an act 
of parliament which greatly checked their pro- 
miſing expectations. This act, moved and finally aa allowing 
obtained by Cranmer, ran, That lords, gentlemen the Bible in, 
and merchants, might have in their houſes the Bible Pate, 
in Engliſh, with certain other books of religion, Burner. 
mentioned in the act, for the inſtruction of their ta- . 
milies: but it was expreſly forbid to print, fell, 
buy, or keep any other religious books; and to 
preach or ſpeak againſt the ordinance of the year 
1540. There was alſo a very conſiderable clauſe in Advantage- 
this ſtatute, viz. That the offenders, if eccleſia- ous claule to 
ſtics, ſhould not be condemned to be burned till the Perſons ac- 
third offenſe 3 and the puniſhment of lay-men, not _ of 

. 5. 
extend beyond the forfeiture of goods and chat- 
tels (2). Morcover, the act allowed the party ac- 
cuſed to bring witneſſes for his own purgation, 
which had never been practiſed before in the caſe of 
hereſy. Laſtly, it was inacted, that the accuſed 
ſhould be tried within a year at fartheſt afrer the 


indictment. But on the other hand, the law of Power grant- 


ſix articles was confirmed, and the parliament » 34 
left it in the King's power to annul or alter the act 48. 


at his pleaſure. By this laſt clauſe Henry ſtill con- 
tinued to be maſter of the lives of the reformed, 
ſince, by repealing this act, he could proſecute them 
upon the former ſtatutes. 

Fifteen days aſter the parliament broke up, King Henry con- 
Henry concluded with Charles V a league, which cludes a 
however was not publiſhed *till June. It was not 1 ae 
the intereſt of the Engliſh that their King ſhould Rs. Pa. 
Join with the Emperor to augment his power; he Vol. XIV. 
being already but too potent. It would, on the p. 768. 
contrary, have been much properer to have aſſiſted February 11. 
France, in order to keep the balance even: at > 
leaſt, it is undeniable, that a neutrality would have Burnet. 


ran counter to the intereſt of his realms. He was 
extremely diſſatisfied with France on ſeveral ac- 
counts. Firſt, he obſerved in him a great indiffe- 
rence for his concerns, ever ſince he had not need. 1264 
ed his aſſiſtance. Secondly, he now was convinced with Francis. 
that all his promiſes to renounce, like him, the Herbert. 
Papal authority, tended only to amuſe him: he P. 236. 
knew Francis had on diverſe occaſions condemned 

his conduct with reſpect to religion, and ridiculed 

his marriages. Thirdly, he paid neither the yearly 

penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, nor that of 

ten thouſand for the ſalt of Brouage, tho? bound by 

ſundry treaties: as for the debt of two millions» 


Reaſons of 
Henry's being 


(1 
(2) And perpetual impriſonment. 


Y OL. II. 


— 


Beſide the noble Scots already mentioned, were the lords Gray, Oliphant and Somerville. 
\ | 
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Hz wry Francis indeed could produce acquitances for good 
VIII. part of that ſum ; but then Henry had received no 
AN” 1543. money, the acquitances being in lieu of the ſuccors 
= [he had voluntarily promiſed to lend him in his for- 
mer wars; nevertheleſs, a very large debt ſtill remain. 

ed wholly unaccounted for, and the debtor ſeemed 

never to think of giving him the leaſt ſatisfaction. 


Moreover, Henry had preſented the King of France 


with what was due to him from the Emperor, ſolely 

on condition he would perform the treaties, and 
complained that Francis had not been punctual. 

But what moſt offended Henry, was the obſtacles 

Francis had raiſed him in Scotland, by means of 

a faction which openly oppoſed his deſigns. Here 

was ſufficient cauſe for a breach, had the nation's 

intereſt been the ſame with the King's: but, in 
contrarieties of this kind, it rarely happens that the 

coples advantage prevails over the Sovereign's. 

1 reſolved therefore to make the King of 

France ſenſible, that it would have been worth his 

while to have expreſſed for him a greater regard, 

and to this end choſe to be reconciled with the Em- 

peror, and join in a league with that Monarch. 

W Charles V wiſhed nothing more ardently. 
tages of this readily comprehended that, 


He 
with the aſſiſtance of 


league on England, he ſhould ſoon bring the King of France 
= Emperor's to reaſon, and deſtroy all his hopes of recovering 
.JIUE. 


Milan by arms. His conſtant dread of Henry's 
uniting with France and the German Proteſtants, 
cauſed him to conſider the alliance with England as 
what would inable him to accompliſh his ambitious 
projects. He found his account much better in 
hike Francis from ſeting foot again in Italy, 
and in cruſhing the Proteſtants, than in executing, 
or rather in trying to execute the Pope's ſentence 
againſt Henry ; which enterpriſe, very probably, 
would not have concluded to his honor : beſide the 
death of his aunt, Queen Catherine, had greatly 
diminiſhed, and it may be intirely ſtifled his de- 
fire to revenge her wrongs. So, at the very time 
he was complaining to all the Princes of Europe, 
that Francis held private intelligence with the Infi- 
dels, he ſcrupled not to court the alliance of an ex- 
communicated King who, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Romiſh church, ought not to have 
Difficulty on been looked with leſs horror than the Turk. A 
the concluſion ſingle difficulty only retarded the concluſion of this 
of this league. alliance. The Emperor would have Mary, Queen 
* Catherine's daughter, acknowledged for legitimate, 
which Henry obſtinately refuſed: nay, he could not 
grant it without being himſelf the condemner of his 
divorce from Catherine, and of his whole proce- 
dure on that occaſion. He promiſed however that, 
purſuant to the power granted him by parliament, 
he would give Mary a place in the ſucceſſion; but 
would never conſent this article ſhould be inſerted 
It is remeved, in the treaty. The we rol friends in England 
adviſed him to be ſatisfied with this verbal pro- 
mile, apprehenſive as they were that the league, 
whence they expected great advantages, would by 
this obſtacle be procraſtinated. Bonner, biſhop 
of London, who was diſpatched into Spain to ne- 
gociate this buſineſs, moſt zealouſly labored its ac- 
compliſhment, in hopes that a union between the 
Emperor and King Henry would re-eſtabliſh re- 
ligion in England on the ſame foot as before the 
divorce. 
The treaty was therefore concluded at London, 
the eleventh of February 1543. It contained a 
league tor England only, with what Henry held in 


Treaty of 
league be- 
tween the 
Emperor and 


11Cnry., 


\ 
* 


Picardy; and, on the Emperor's part, for the Ne- 
therland Provinces under his dominion (1), without 
any mention of Spain or Germany. The league 
was to this effect : | 

That the Emperor and King of England ſhou!:! 
ſend embaſſadors to the King of France, to reproach 
him, that ſolely by his inſtigation the Turks had 
invaded Chriſtendom : that therefore the two con- 
tederate Monarchs exhorted him to break his alli- 
ance with the Infidels, to hold them for enemies, 
and renounce his correſpondence with them : that 
they moreover demanded he ſhould make fatit- 
faction to the Chriſtians for what damages they had 
received thro? his calling in upon them thoſe barba- 
rous enemies : that he ſhould put a ſtop to the ho- 
ſtilities he had commenced in diverſe quarters, that 
the Emperor might apply himſelf to the defenſe of 
Chriſtendom : that he ſhould cauſe the. town of 
Maran, taken by the Turks, to be reſtored to 
King Ferdinand ; and to the Emperor Caſtro- 
novo, which they had beſieged with the aid of 
twelve French gallies : that he ſhould repair the 
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loſſes the Germans had ſuſtained by the Turkiſh in- 


vaſion. Laſtly, that he ſhould fatisfy the King of 
England for whatever he owed him, and give him 
ſecurity for the payment of the hundred thouſand 
Crowns. 

After theſe preliminaries, the two confederate 
Monarchs agreed, that they would not make peace 
or truce but on theſe conditions. That Francis 
ſhould pay the King of England all arrears whar- 
ever, and, for ſecurity of the annual penſion, 
farrender into his hands Ponthieu, Boulogne, 
Montreuil, Ardres and Terouenne, tree from all 
homage, tor which however Henry ſhould conſent, 
that the yearly revenues thence ariſing thould be in 
lieu of the penſion. Moreover, that Francis ſhould 
reſtore to the Emperor the duchy of Burgundy. 

That if the King of France ſhould delay ten 
days to accept theſe conditions, the two confederate 
Monarchs ſhould proclaim war againſt him, with a 
declaration, That they would never make peace till 
the King of England was in poſſeſſion of Norman- 
dy, Guienne, and the Gallic crown; and the Em- 
peror of Abbeville, Amiens, Bray, Corbeil, Pe- 
ronne, Ham, St. Quintin, and the whole duchy of 
Burgundy. 

Laſtly, they agreed, that each ſhould take the 
field, and invade France with twenty-five thouſand 
men, whereof five thouſand ſhould be cavalry (2). 

Theſe were vaſt projects: but theſe Princes were 
too wiſe to imagine that, with twenty-five thouſand 
men each, they were able to conquer France. It 
therefore ſeems they agreed in the treaty to bring 
into the field ſo ſmall a number of troops, only to 
ingage Francis to make preparations anſwerably : 
and indeed we ſhall ſee hereatter that they invaded 
France with more than a hundred thouſand men. 


One of the principal reaſons why Henry joined Henry's chict 
in a league with the Emperor, was to find the King aim. 


of France ſo much imployment at home, that ir 
ſhould not be in his power to break his meaſures for 
the union of Scotland with England, by a marriage 
between Mary and Prince Edward. Henry had 
this affair extremely at heart, and very juſtly, as 
may readily be ſuppoſed: but unluckily for him, 
there was in Scotland a dowager Queen of the 
Lorrain family, and a cardinal archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, both which perſons, being devoted to France 
and the Pope, labored with their utmoſt might to 


Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XIV. 
p. 708. 
Herbert. 
p. 236. 
Vol. XIV. p. 769, 770 


(1) The places and dominions mentioned on King Henry's part, are, the kingdoms of England and Ireland, the iſlands of 
Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, and Man ; the caſtle and earldom of Guiſnes, and the towns of Calais and Berwick : and on the 
Emperor's part, are named, the kingdom of Spain [regna Hiſpaniarum] the provinces of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, 
Hanauit, Artois, Limburg, Luxemburg, Namur, Friſeland, the countries of Dureſſel. Utrecht, and Mechlin. Rym. Fad. 


2) And alſo each of chem ſhould fit out ſhips, with two or three thouſand armed men. 


defeat 
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Henry defeat his projects. As the Scotiſh affairs will be | would have. left his eminence in a quiet injoyment H NR v 
VIII. very ſoon intermixed with thoſe of England, it is | of the authority he had uſurped : but his friends; VIII. 
AN” 1543. abſolutely neceſſary to turn our eyes towards what | having as we may lay compeled him by ther re- AN' 1543. 
L—— paſſed in that country, after the demiſe of James V, | monſtrances, he determined on proſecuting the right & ol 
without which it would be very difficult rightly to | due to his birth, by demanding the regency, and 
comprehend the ſequel. 5 expoſing the fallacy of that imaginary will whereon 

Affairs of On James V's deceaſe, the ſituation of Scotland Beaton reſted. | | 15 
Scotland. was but very indifferent. The late King had not During theſe tranſactions, the priſoners, who had Hall. 
Bochanan.] any way ſettled the regency during his daughter's | been releaſed, came to Scotland, and with them Stout 
— minority. Princeſs Mary's next immediate heir Archibald Douglaſs earl of Angus, and William 1 
was James Hamilton, earl of Arran, a perſon of a | Douglaſs his brother; who had been fifteen years ; 
very mean genius, a lover of books and eaſe, but | exiles in England. By their arrival, the earl of 
little capable of managing the public affairs, and | Arran's party was conſiderably ſtrengthened, where- 
ſtill leſs thoſe of war (1). He had ſhewn ſome in- | as the cardinal loſt many followers, who had 
clination for the new religion, and thereby rendered | joined with him more thro? fear than affection. 
himſelf as much ſuſpected and odious to the clergy, | It was no longer ſcrupled to diſcourſe publicly, that 
as agreeable to thoſe who had imbraced the refor- the earl of Arran's right was indiſputable, even 
mation. The dowager Queen, the cardinal of Lor- | had the King capriciouſly diſpoſed of the regency ; 
rain's and duke of Guiſe's ſiſter, had for the Re- in favor of the cardinal 3 which however was not 
formed a mortal averſion. This averſion was | credible, The parliament meeting in March, the 
cheriſhed by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of St. An- will was examined, and the forgery being detected, 
drews, a man violent and cruel, who had already | the cardinal was removed, and the earl of Arran 
given diverſe inſtances of his innate inhumanity declared regent in a manner unanimouſly. Nor 
towards thoſe who imbraced the new doctrine. | was it without reaſon that moſt of the peers and 
Moſt of the nobles who, by their counſels, could | other grandees were deſirous to free themſelves from 
have ſupported the ſtate in ſuch a juncture, were | cardinal Beaton's domination. Before the parlia- Buchanan, 
either ſlain in the late rout, or priſoners in England: | ment's convening, was found a memorandum, 
but even had they been living, or in Scotland, it | written with the King's own hand, wherein were 
would have been very difficult to ſucceed. There ſet down the names of three hundred of the nobility 
had long been ſuch a diviſion among the grandees, and prime gentry, all whom he had reſolved to 
that what one moved was ſure to be oppoſed by an- | diſpatch. ' As moſt of theſe proſcribed perſons 
other. This was the conſequence of the factions | were either of the Reformed, or at leaſt favorers of 
raiſed by the Kings of France and England in the | the retormation, it was not doubted that the car- 
kingdom, and which were continued by different | dinal had mainly contributed to put King James 
opinions in religion. To all theſe evils was added | upon this inhuman reſolution, by repreſenting to 
that of a war againſt a powerful neighbor, who had him, that thoſe who had refuſed to fight aguinſt 
Juſt gained a very conſiderable advantage, and | the Engliſh, were the King of England's ſecret 
could eaſily improve the conſternation all Scotland | partiſans, and favored the novel opinions. Certain 
was under. | | it is, that abundance of the grandees were of the 
Amidſt this confuſion cardinal Beaton, ſeeing | reformed religion, or well-wiſhers to the reforma- 
none able to withſtand him, formed the deſign of | tion. The earl of Arran was of this number, and 
ſeizing the regency. To this end, he forged a | on that account was ſo well ſupported when he de- 
will for the late King, wherein he was appointed manded the regency, becauſe thoſe of the new re- 
Buchanan. Tegent, or viceroy, during Mary's minority, with | ligion intended to make him their protector. But 
Hall. three counſellors, or aſſiſtants, of whom the earl of | this was a moſt indifferent choice; the earl's un- 
Hollingh. Arran was one, and cauſed it to be publiſhed, | active and timorous diſpoſition rendering him very 
againſt the parliament ſhould meet and confirm it. | unfit to ſupport thoſe inclined to put themſelves 
Mean while he ſtrove by all imaginable means | under his protection. 5 | 3 
to gain proper perſons to ſupport him, as well While the parliament ſat, Henry ſent to Scotland Henry pro- 
among the comonalty as the grandees. The firſt | an embaſſy to propoſe the marriage of his ſon Poles to my 
who declared for him was the Queen dowager. Prince Edward with the young Scotiſh Queen, Are 
But while the cardinal was laboring to ſtrengthen | according to the agreement with the captive lords. young Queen 
his party, the friends and relations of the ear] of | The embaſſador was furniſhed with a good ſum of with Prince 
Arran were earneſtly ſolliciting him, not to yield | money to facilitate the negociation, Henry know- Edward. 
the regency to one who had not thereto any right | ing experimentally how efficacious the ſaid means 1 
or title. They repreſented to him, that the will | was in that country. The Dowager and cardinal Herbert. 
whereon the cardinal grounded his pretenſions was | Beaton imployed their whole credit and addreſs to 
a forgery, becauſe the King never ſo far eſteemed | get the overture rejected: but as their party was not 
that prelate as to commit to him the regency in | ſtrong enough to balance the King of England's, 
prejudice of the Princes of the blood: that it was | his eminence made it his buſineſs to confound all 
a contrivance to deſtroy the Hamiltons with their | the conferences held on this occaſion, by tedious 
whole party, and obſtruct the reformation's pro- harangues, puzzling cavils, and invectives againſt 
greſs: that the cardinal was known to be a man | the adverſe faction, with deſign to excite differences 
of ill principle, of little or no conſcience, cruel | and diſputes which would obſtruct the concluſion | 
and ſuperſtitious, and if once he had the power in | of this affair. His artifices being at length per- Buchanan. 
his hands, the flames of perſecution would quickly | ceived, he was confined to a chamber *cill the de- 1 , 
be kindled throughout the realm, not only againſt | bates were ended. The moment Beaton no longer NS * 
the Retormed, but againſt all in general who would | appeared, King Henry's propoſition was without pled. | 
rot implicitly and abſolutely ſubmit to his orders; much difficulty accepted, and the parliament ap- 
and that intallibly thoſe of the blood royal, and the | pointed embaſſadors to prepare for London, there 
—— nobility would be firſt ſacrificed to his am- | to treat with the King concerning a peace and the Treaty be- 
ion and jealouſy. The earl of Arran was of a | marriage. George Douglaſs, brother of the earl of tween Eng- 
pacific ditpoſition, and without any afpiring | Angus, and ſome others of the nobility, were 6 wild Scot⸗ 
tnoughts. Had he followed his own inclination, he f charged with this negociation, which finally ter- Rym. Fad 
= ; 4 | : a Vol. 3 
| . 791, 796. 
(1) This is Buchanan's charadter of him. Rapin, Herbert 
| Burnet. 
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Henry minated in two treaties concluded at London the | 


VIII. 


| firſt of July 1543. The firſt was to ſettle a laſt- 
Ax' 1543. 
—— 


ing and advantageous peace between the two king- 
doms. The ſecond, for the marriage of Prince 
Edward with the young Queen of Scotland. Henry 
did his utmoſt to have Mary put into his hands , 
but the Scotiſh embaſſadors firmly refuſing their 
conſent, it was at length ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould 
not be brought into England 'till ſhe had completed 
her tenth year: that, in the interim, the parliament 
of Scotland ſhould appoint four nobles to take care 
of her education, as Henry might add a fifth of 
his own nation to convey his advices to the gover- 
nors (1): that the Scotiſh parliament ſhould give 
King Henry ſix hoſtages of diſtinction, for ſecurity 
that the marriage ſhould be accompliſhed. 

This buſineſs concluded, the cardinal had a little 
more liberty granted him, by being given in 
cuſtody to the lord Seaton : but that nobleman 
ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted by his priſoner, 
afforded him means to make his eſcape. No ſooner 
was he at liberty, but he put in practiſe his whole 

ſtock of artifice and induſtry to break the treaties 
with England, wherein he was powerfully aſſiſted 
by the Queen dowager. As they were both mot 
zealouſly attached to France and the ancient creed, 
they could not, without exceſſive relunctance, behold 
the alliance lately made with a Prince whom they 
looked on as a heretic, and whoſe intereſts had for 
ſome time been contrary to thoſe of Francis I. 
They plainly perceived this alliance might very 
poſſibly produce great alterations as well in church 
as ſtate, and would infallibly deſtroy the ancient 
union between France and Scotland. To prevent 
this, Beaton aſſembled, at his houſe, the chief eccle- 
ſiaſtics, and repreſenting to them that religion was 
in danger, he obtained a large contribution to aſſiſt 
him in its ſupport. This money ſerved him to 
maintain his creatures, and gain ſome of the con- 


Buchanan. 


Cardinal 
Beaton breaks 
theſe mea- 
ſures, 


trary party, In a word, he ſo well conducted his 
cabals, that he ſoon put things in extreme confuſion. 


By his ſollicitations and intrigues he ſo managed, 
that the priſoners, who had been releaſed, determined 
on not returning to redeem their hoſtages. The 
carl of Caſſilis alone could not be prevailed with 


on any conſideration to falſify his plighted faith. In 


'1 CC 


His party 
ſtronger than 
the regent's. 


ſhort, the cardinaPs party being grown very nu- 
merous by his liberalities, ſtrongly oppoſed ſending 


the treary. Moreover the cardinal reſolving, at 


Henry's embaſſador to be highly affronted by ſome 
of his party, and his ſervants to be inſulted : but 
the Engliſh miniſter, knowing how ardently the 
King his maſter wiſhed the treaties might be ex- 
ecuted, bore all with patience, for fear of raiſing 
ſome unſeaſonable quarrel, which he found was 
Beaton's deſign. Thus the cardinal had brought 
matters to ſuch a paſs, that in vain the regent, who 
wanted reſolution, tried to ſtop theſe violent pro- 


obeyed. 

The day whereon the three hoſtages were to be 
delivered being come, the Engliſh embaſſador de- 
manded them of the regent, complaining withal 
of the affronts he had received. The regent told 
him, „he was extremely ſorry any diſreſpect had 
been ſhewn to his perſon and character, and 
© would give him, at a more convenient ſeaſon, 
“ what ſatisfaction he deſired : that he was himſelf 
« witneſs of the troubles raiſed by the cardinal, 
e and how contemptible the authority of the go- 
4 vernment was rendered by that prelate's cabals : 


—_ 


the hoſtages promiſed to the King of England by 


any rate, to ſet the two nations at variance, cauſed 


ceedings, ſince his commands were openly diſ- 


Book XY 


as for the hoſtages, it was no longer in his power 


Henry 


to put them into his hands, ſince it was ob- VIII. 
** ſtructed by the cardinal and his whole party, Ax' 1343. 
** who were now grown too ſtrong to be con- 


++ ſtrained.” The embaſſador was ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the truth of what the regent faid ; and, as 
he ſaw little appearance of a change in favor of the 
King his maſter, he contented himſelf with ſum- 
moning the priſoners to return to England accord- 
ing to their promiſes: but in that alſo he had no 
better ſucceſs. They refuſed to return, tho? they The prifoncs: 

| t priloner:, 
were releaſed only on parole. The earl of Caſſilis Cagitis only 
alone, abhorring the baſe perfidy of his fellow- excepted, re. 
priſoners, ſet out for London, and put himſelf into fuſe returning 
King Henry's hands. This action met with its de- e England. 
ſerved reward. The King received him moſt cour- 
teouſly, applauded his fidelity, loaded him with 
rich preſents, and diſmiſſed him without ranſom. 
Mean while, Henry finding his party in Scotland 
was neither very numerous, nor ſufficiently firm to 
his intereſt, he determined on proclaiming war with 
that rar He might eaſily have made a con- 
queſt of it ſome months before, would he have 
taken advantage of the Scots conſternat ion on their 
defeat, and the death of their Sovereign. 

The Queen and cardinal, having gained their The Queen' 
point, as to a rupture with England, ſtudied means and cardinal's 
of procuring the kingdoms government by ſup- artiſices to 
planting the earl of Arran, head of the contrary 2 the So- 
faction. Indeed, they were not much in dread of Bachanan 

. anan. 
the faid earl, as they had very recently demon- Burnet. 
ſtrated : but he bore the title of regent and, very 
poſſibly, by the counſels of the able men of his 
party, and the King of England's aſſiſtance, he 
might in the end find means to render himſelf for- 
midable. The war Henry had juſt proclaimed 
againſt Scotland afforded them a favorable oppor- 
tunity to execute their project. They repreſented 
to the King of France, „ that it was in a manner 
„ impoſſible for Scotland to maintain a war againſt 
England, without a powerful aid from him: 
e that the earl of Arran, regent of the kingdom, 
*© favored the Engliſh ; and, inſtead of oppoſing, 

would infallibly make uſe of them to eſtabliſh 
his authority, and accompliſh the young Queen's 
projected marriage : that, probably, this mar- 
riage would break the alliance between France 
and Scotland, and produce a laſting union be- 
| tween Scotland and England: that he might 
plainly fee how much he himſelf was intereſted 
in a war which, as it would moſt certainly be 
unſucceſsful, would occaſion his loſing Scotland : 
that they in reality perceived how difficult it was 
for him to aſſiſt them, when he needed his whole 
force to oppoſe the Emperor ; but they had de- 
viſed a very proper expedient to gain time, in 
breaking the meaſures of the adverſe party. The They fend fr 
expedient was, that he ſhould ſend over Mat- the earl oi 
thew Stuart, earl of Lenox, who was in France, Lenox from 
that they might ſet him in oppoſition to the Ha- France i. 
miltons, who were his avowed enemies on ac- _— + Ho 
count of their killing his father : that imme- * 
diately on this nobleman's arrival in Scotland, 
he would be acknowledged for head of the 
party againſt the regent, and, by the aſſiſtance 
they were ready to lend him, would become ſo 
ſuperior that it would not be poſſible for the re- 
gent to execute his deſigns in favor of England.” 
The better to intice Lenox to Scotland, they put 
him in hopes of marrying the dowager Queen, and 
of being ſeated on the throne in caſe the young 
Queen died before ſhe married. They told him, 
this would be ſo much the eaſier, as before Mary's 
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(1) The King might ſend a nobleman and his wife with other perſons, not exceeding twenty, to wait on her, And for per- 
formance of the marriage, ſix noblemen were to be ſent from Scotland for hoſtages. Rymer's Feed, Vol. XIV. p. 794. Burnet, 
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Henry birth, the late King had deſigned him for his ſuc- 
VIII. ceſſor, tho? farther removed than the earl of Arran, 
An? 1543. whom he deemed ſpurious, by reaſon of his father's 
illegal marriage. Theſe remonſtrances had the 
_ defired effect. Francis I, glad to ſtrengthen his 

party in Scotland without being forced to furniſh ſup- 

plies, e diſpatched away the earl of Lenox, 

with aſſurances of his protection. | 

Beaton Mean while the regent, having ſome intimation 
hinders the of this ſcheme, reſolved to ſupport his authority by 
regent —_ making himſelf maſter of the Queen's perſon, then 
— in the caſtle of Limnuch or Linlithgoe (1): but as 
deten bis he kept not his deſigns ſufficiently ſecret, the car- 
power. dinal, who had information, came to Linlithgoe 
| well attended, in order to prevent the Queen's re- 
The earl of moval. Not long after, the earl of Lenox arrived 
Lenox arrives from France, and, after ſaluting the regent, with- 
_ =— drew to his own houſe, where he aſſembled his 
* friends with them to conſult how they ſhould pro- 
Buchanan. Ceed. He acquainted them with the motives of his 
return, and the hopes given him of being put in 

poſſeſſion of the regency, the dowager Queen and 

cven the Scotiſh crown, in caſe of the young 

Queen's failure. The friends he conſulted being all 

III-wiſhers to the regent, they unanimouſly adviſed 

him to improve the preſent opportunity, and each 

made him offers of his perſon, eſtate, vaſſals, and 

friends. The earl being hereupon reſolved to pur- 

ſue his point, drew together four thouſand men, and 

puting himſelf at their head came to the Queen, 

under color of guarding her againſt all attempts of 

the regent, as apprehenſive ſhe might be delivered 

up to the nation's adverſaries. In reality, the earl 

of Arran had determined on making ſure of her 

perſon, nay, was preparing to execute his deſign : 

but when he found himſelf prevented, and con- 

ſidered the Queen could not be got out of Lenox's 

hands without coming to open war, he ſent to treat 

of accommodation. Lenox conſented, on condition 

the Queen ſhould, tor the future, reſide in Sterling 

caſtle, and four neutral lords, whom both parties 

could equally truſt, appointed to guard her, and 

take care of her education, The four peers (2) 
being choſen and approved the Queen was crowned | 
at Sterling caſtle, where a few days after (3) ſne 
was crowned. | | 


The regent 
ſides with the daily ſtronger, judged himſelf unable to weather the | 


"bp ſtorm which was gathering againſt him: fo, his 
Buchanan. Courage and reſolution failing him when moſt need- 


ful, he choſe to give way to the torrent, rather 
than attempt making a reſiſtance which he thought 
would prove fruitleſs. Perſuaded as he was, that he 
ſhould be too weak to oppoſe the Queen-mother 
and cardinal, he believed it behoved him to alter 


his meaſures, and join with them in a ſtrict union: 


bur even in this he met with difficulties which he 


could not ſurmount, without acting contrary to his 


conſcience. He had hitherto in a manner openly 


He abjures at 
Sterling. dinal, as they could not reſolve to receive him into 


their amity while he was ingaged in the party of 
the reformed, managed him fo well that they finally 
prevailed on him to abjure, in the Franciſcans 
church at Sterling. By this action he loſt all his old 
triends, and was reduced to depend on the contrary 
party, with whom the cardinal had more power 
than himſelf. From chencetorward he was wholly 
guided by the counſels of that prelate, who was 
actually regent, while the perſon who bore that title 
was merely a ſhadow ot authority, 

When the Dowager and cardinal were poſſeſſed 


agreed on requeſting the King of France to recall 


The regent, perceiving the adverſe faction grew 


profeſſ=d the new religion: but the Queen and car- 
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of the government, they were puzzled concerning H xx Rv 
the carl of Lenox, to whom they were no longer VIII. 
willing to perform their promiſe: wherefore their Ay? 1343. 
chief care was to rid themſelves of this nobleman. 
who greatly imbaraſſed thein. This to effect, they The Queen 
jj and cardinal 


ah OP & 1 attempt ſend- 
him, and that, while King Francis's anſwer was ex- ing back the 


pected, the Queen ſhould continue cheriſhing his earl of Lenox 
hopes, but withal ſhould uſe a diverſity of artifices to France. 
to delay her nuptials, on which topic the ear] began Buchanan. 
to be exceſſively urgent with her. This project was 5 
extcuted as it had been reſolved. The Queen for 

ſome time amuſed her lover, who, not fifſpecting 

what was contriving againſt him, imployed his 

time in procuring her diverſions, imagining that 

would accelerate his matrimonials; but the Qucen 

ſtill found ſome freſh excuſe to poſtpone them. | 
This behavior at laſt bred in him ſuſpicions, which They preju- 
were confirmed by ſome friend of greater penetra- dice the King 
tion, or better informed than himſelf; He Lond, of Fg * 
that the Queen and cardinal had writ to the French Bing hum. 
court, that nothing could be more prejudicial to the 


King's intereſt than Lenox's continuance in Scotland, 


ſince they had gained the regent to their ſide. 

Lenox was ſo inſenſed at being thus impoſed on, He takes 
that he ſwore to be revenged, and, without taking arms. 
leave of either Queen or cardinal, retired to Dun- 
barton. In the interim, King Francis, who was 
not yet informed of the alterations in Scotland, 
remited over to the ear] of Lenox thirty thouſand 
crowns to be diſtributed among thoſe of the party, 
or to gain ſome of their adverſaries. By theſe 


-means the court of France had long maintained a 


faction in Scotland, while the' court of England 
uſed the ſame methods by way of counter-balance. 
This money arriving when Lenox was at Dunbarton, 
he ſent part to thoſe peers who had care of the 


young Queen, and gave ſome to his own friends: 


but the cardinal got none, tho' he had flattered + 
himſelf with having the beſt ſhare, and expected 
it with impatience. This diſappomtment fo nettled 


him, that he perſuaded the regent to raiſe an army 


and ſurpriſe Glaſgow, whither Lenox with his money 
had withdrawn, The preparations which were 


making at court, tho* under other pretenſes, giving 


the earl of Lenox ſuſpicion they were deſigned againſt 

him, he reſolved to put himſelf in a defenſible 
poſture; nor was it very difficult for him to aſſem- 
bie a body of forces: the cardinal had many ene- 
mies, and the regent had loſt his friends ſince they 
had been by him forſaken; inſomuch that the 
regent's levies were made very ſlowly, while the 
earl's viſibly increaſed. Within few days, he raiſed 
ten thouſand men, and notified to Beaton, that 
he would ſpare him the pains of coming to Glaſgow. 
The cardinal received this defiance with a ſeeming 
contempt, and pretended to purſue his enterpriſe 3 
tho* coming to a battle was what he leaſt deſigned, 
not having ſufficient reliance on the experience of 
the regent, who was no warrior. Beſide, he fore- 
ſaw that, by prolonging the time, he ſhould oblige 
the enemy -to diſmiſs his troops, as not having 
wherewithal to keep them long on foot. 

What his eminence had foreſeen came to paſs. Peace con- 
Lenox finding his treaſury exhauſted, and the de- cluded — 
ſertion in his army very conſiderable, was at length th nal nc 
forced to accept the offered accommodation. He 
repaired to Edinburg, where he was outwardly 
reconciled with the regent and cardinal ; after which 
they went together to Sterling. But a few days 


after, having notice that the court had ill deſigns 


againſt him, he privately -withdrew, and returning 


* 


(1) Under her mother's care. Buchanan. 
2) 

(3) Auguſt 21. Ibid. 
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HENRY to Glaſgow, furniſhed the biſhop's palace with a 


VIII. 
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King Henry's 
ſixth mar- 
riage. 
Herbert. 
Hollingſh. 
Burnet. 


John Nevil. 


Proteſtants 
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Windſor. 
Hall. 
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Burnet. 
Fox. 
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Herbert. 


Combination 
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mer. 

Burnet. 
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He is accuſed 
to the Ning. 


gariſon and ammunition, and ſhut himſelf up in 
Dunbarton. There he was informed, that the 
King of France had been fo prejudiced againſt him, 
that there was no hope of obtaining his future aſſi- 
ſtance. Such was the ſituation of the Scotith affairs, 
when Henry reſolved to renew the war againſt that 
kingdom. We muſt now turn to the tranſactions 
of England. 5 

In July, Henry married his ſixth wife, the Jady 
Catherine Parr (1); lord Latimer's * relict ; veri- 
tying what was only faid in raillery on the act pal- 
ſed in 1541, that the King mult marry a widow. 
The new Queen was a favorer of the retormed : but 
ſhe was to proceed with the utmoſt caution, not to 
offend a huſband whoſe abſolute will it was that 
none ſhould believe but what was believed by him- 
ſelf. For this reaſon ſhe durſt not, juſt after her 
marriage, intercede for three Proteſtants who were 
burned at Windſor (2), at the inſtigation of Gardi- 
ner biſhop of Wincheſter. This prelate never miſ- 
ſed any opportunity to exaſperate the King againſt 
ſuch as would not ſubmit to the act of ſix articles: 
but he expreſſed not a like zeal againſt thoſe who 
were ſtill attached to the Pope. However, this 
affair was carried farther than he deſired, ſince it 
occaſioned the diſcovery of a plot formed to ruin 
ſeveral families at Windſor on falſe accuſations. 
Henry was ſo offended at theſe diabolical practiſes, 
that he would have the matter thoroughly ſcruti- 
niſed. The iſſue was, that the contrivers of this 
conſpiracy (3) were mounted on horſes, with their 
faces towards the tails, thus led about and then pil- 
loried. Gardiner is ſaid to have a great ſhare in 
this ſcheme : but he was very crafty, and well knew 
how to conceal the hand which gave the blow, 
when he judged it dangerous to expoſe it. 

The reformation's adverſaries might eaſily per- 
ceive Cranmer was the perſon who moſt obſtructed 
the exccution of their deſigns, and that they ſhould 
never ſucceed while he was 1n the King's favor : 
and therefore they reſolved to apply themſelves firſt 
of all to work his deſtruction, after which they 
imagined the ruin of his whole party would follow 
of courle, In this enterpriſe occurred two oppoſites, 


whereof one ſeemed to promiſe good ſucceſs, and 


the other rendered the execution extremely difficult. 
The firſt was, King Henry ſeemed abſolutely de- 
termined not to ſpare ſuch as were deemed heretics, 
that is, thoſe who did not intirely conform them- 
jelves to the declaration of faith lately publiſhed : 
now, it was univerſally known that the archbiſhop 
was of this number, tho? he uſed great caution not 
to give his enemies any advantage, cither by word 
or deed, The ſecond was, Henry's particular 


cltcem for this prelate, againſt whom diverſe fruit- 


Jeſs attempts had been made: nevertheleſs, his ene- 
mics fancied, if they could convince their Sovereign, 
that Cranmer's opinions were widely different from 
his, it would in ſome mcaſure inſenſe him; which 


once effected, they hoped Henry would require of 


him, as of all his other ſubjects, a blind ſubmiſſion, 
and that Cranmer's oppoſition would deſtroy the 
Kings aflection for him. The buſineſs therefore 
was to inſpire that Prince with ſuſpicions, which 
ſhould incluce him to examine what were the arch- 
biſhop's real ſentiments in religion. To this end, 
no opportunity was neglected to inſinuate to the 
King that he chaſtiſed heretics to very little purpole, 
wile their chief ſupporters were ſuftcred to live un- 
molclte:l, Henry perceiving this to be leveled at 


* ä 


* — 


—— — — — — — 


| 


ſilence would be a ſufficient demonſtration that they 


| Cranmer, made no anſwer ; and was in hopes his HE NN 


TH. 


in vain ſtrove to inſenſe him againſt that prelate : Ax' 1842 


but theſe inſinuations were ſo often repeated, that nge 


at length ſeemed to give ear to them, in order to 
diſcover the real dritt. He therefore liſtened to 
whatever was alledged againſt Cranmer, and re- 
quired the intended articles of accuſation, with the 
names of his accuſers. 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and their party, imagined 


the archbiſhop ruined, Gnce his Majeſty vouchſafed 


to examine his conduct: but they took care not to 
make themſelves parties, their deſign being to ſeem 
no way concerned, in order to ſtrike the furer. 
They cauſed therefore the accuſation to be drawn 
by ſome prebendaries of Canterbury, and certain 


Kentiſh juſtices of peace, whom they perſuaded to 


be his accuſers. The articles being put into Henry's 
hands, he croſſed the Thames in his barge to that 
prelate's palace at Lambeth. When Cranmer had 
notice of the King's approach, he haſted down to 
his ſtairs to receive him, and by his order entered 
the royal barge. Henry being alone with the pre- 
late, began to lament the growth of hereſy in his 
realms, and told him, he was indeavoring to find 
out the chief incouragers of it, to puniſh them ac- 
cording to the utmolt rigor of the law, concerning 
which he was come to aſk his opinion. The arch- 


biſhop, without any concern, replied, that his .zeal 


was laudable ; but intreated him, for God's fake, 
to conſider well what hereſy was, left, inſtead of 


puniſhing heretics, he tought againſt the Almighty. 


The duke of Norfolk, the 


enry feige. 


to liſten to 
the accuſation. 


After ſome converſation on this ſubject, Henry at He informs 
length told him, he was the man who was as cuſed him of the 


of being the protector and chief incourager of the 
heretics, and then gave him the articles of accuſa- 
tion againſt him. Cranmer, having peruſed them, 
fell on his knees, and frankly acknowledged to the 
King, he was till in the ſame ſentiment he was of 
when he oppoſed the ſix articles; but that he had 
not acted or ſaid any thing againſt them. Then 
he humbly deſired to be tried by the laws, becauſe 
he was ſure he ſhould never be convicted of tranſ- 
greſſing them. Whereupon the King aſked him, 
whether it was true that he was married. Cranmer 
owned it, but ſaid he had ſent his wife to Germany 
on paſſing the act of ſix articles. Henry, who 
had long ſeen about him only ſuch as diflembled 
their thoughts, was charmed with the archbiſhop's 
candor and ſincerity. Inſtead of being diſpleaſed 
with his confeſſion, he could not forbear admiring 
his ſteadineſs, which made him dare the greateſt 
danger he had ever been in, and that he fo wiſely 
allied it with ſuch inviolable regard for the laws. 
Wherefore he gave him a very ſenſible proof of his 
eſteem and affection, in diſcovering to him the com- 
bination of his adverſaries againſt him, naming his 
accuſers, and injoining him to proſecute them. 
Cranmer would have declined it; but the King 
told him poſitively he would be obeyed, and that 
he ſhould himſelf nominate his judges. Had Cran- 


being revenged on thoſe who ſought his ruin, and 
particularly on Gardiner, principal author of the 
conſpiracy, as appears in letters under his own hand : 
but he ſhewed ſuch ſingular backwardneſs to puſh 
this affair, that at length the King was tired with 
preſſing him, ſince he ſeemed ſo very unwilling : mean 
while, he had not the leſs value tor him. 
after, one of his ſecret enemies, known for ſuch by 
the King, tho? he himſelf had no ſuſpicion of him, 


"_— 


(t) Daughter of fir Thomas Parr of Kendal, on July 12. Stow, p. 584. | | | 
(2) July 28. Namely, Anthony Perſone a prielt, Robert Teſtwood a ſinging man, and Henry Filmer a taylor. John Mar- 
Le. ancth-r finging man was alſo condemned, but pardoned afterwards. He was the firit x ho compiled an Engliſh concordance, 


1 , fol. 2550. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 326. 


3) Doctor Lo idon prebend of Windtor, an! William Symonds. Ibid, 


deſiting 


whole plot. 
and orders 

him to pro- 
ceed againſt 
his accuſers. 


8 : Cranmer ex- 
mer been vindictive, he had a fair opportunity of cuſes himſelt. 


Shortly Henry gives 
him another 
mark of hi- 
eſteem. 
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deſiring his aſſiſtance in a ſuit he had at court, he 
went immediately and ſpoke to the King in his be- 
half; The King ſurpriſed to ſee him ſpeak for this 

erſon, aſked him if he knew him well; and upon 
this anſwering, that he took him for his friend; 
% No (replied the King) he is your mortal enemy, 
« and I command you, when you ſee him next, to 
& call him knave.” Cranmer modeltly aniwered; 
ſuch language did not become a biſhop ; bur the 
King inſiſted on his compliance, Nevertheleſs 
Cranmer found means to be excuſcd, and Henry, 
ſatisfied with admiring his goodneſs, would not 
preſs him any farther, Thus the plot, contrived 
tor the archbiſhop's deſtruction, ſerved only to 
indear him the more to King Henry, and demon- 
ſtrate to his enemies how dangerous it was to attack 
him. Nas 1 1 

The twenty- third of December, the King created 
lord Parr, the Queen's brother, earl of Eſſex (1), 
and confered on fir William Parr, her uncle, the 
title of lord Parr *, with the office of chamberlain 
to the Queen (2). 

While all this paſſed in England, the war be- 
tween the Emperor and King Francis was. carrying 
on in ſeveral places. In the begining of the cam- 
pain, Francis had lome advantages in the Nether- 
lands, where he took Landrecy, Emery, Bapaume, 
Maubeuge and Luxemburg. But the Emperor ar- 
riving towards the end of ſummer with a ſtrong 
ſupply of Spaniſh troops, Francis, being inferior in 
number, was obliged to keep at ſome diſtance. 
This furniſhed Charles with opportunity to inveſt 
Landrecy, which ſiege he was however forced to 
raiſe on Francis's finding means to throw in ſuc- 
cors; but he made himlelt amends by taking Cam- 
bray. 

A. the ſame time, the Turkiſh admiral Barba- 
roſſa, coming to Marſeilles, the begining of July, 
with a hundred and ten Ottoman gallies, found 
there count D' Enghien, of the Bourbon family, with 
twenty-two French gallies. After their junction, 
they went together and attacked Nice, the tenth of 
Auguſt, and on the twentieth became maſters of 
the town. But the caſtle made ſo brave a defenſe, 
that Barba-roſſa, finding he loſt both time and re- 


putation before the place, retired and wintered in 


Provence, from whence he returned to Turky early 
in the ſpring. I ſhall ſay nothing of the war in 
Piedmont, becauſe it produced no remarkable 
event (3). | 5 

During this whole campain, Henry aſſiſted the 


Emperor only with a ſmall body (4) of troops, 


commanded by fir John Wallop : but they both 
formed vaſt projects for the next year. They in- 
tended to enter France, the one by Champagne, the 
other by Picardy, at the head of two armies, each 
forty thouſand ſtrong, and to join about Paris. To 
execute this project it was neceſſary to act with 
union and a perfectly good intelligence; wherefore 
Henry could not diſpenſe with the promiſe. he had 
made his Imperial Majeſty, of giving Princeſs 
Mary a place in the fticcefſion. The parliament 
meeting the fourteenth of January 1544, immedi- 
ately paſſed an act, ſettling rhe order of thoſe who 
could pretend to the crown after King Henry's de- 
ceaſe, I have often obſerved, that the parliament 


was held in ſubjection, and did nothing but what 


Er 


formed. 


Queens, Catherine and Ann: - 


— 


the King pleaſed. Diverſe inſtances have been Ken, 
but none more flagrant than the following. In this 
act Prince Edward was ranked firſt, with his iſſue. 
Next, the heirs-male by his Majeſty's preſent or 
future marriages, with their iſſue. Then, Princeſs 
Mary and her line, Laſtly, Princeſs Elizabeth 
and her heirs. But there was no mention of Henry!s 
divorces from his Queens, mothers to theſe two 
Princeſſes : ſo, notwithſtanding the acts which ap- 
proved and confirmed theſe divorces, and were ne- 
ver repealed, the parliament ſeemed to conſider 
theſe Princeſſes as legitimate, tho? they had before 
been declared ſpurious, and as ſuch excluded the 
ſucceſſion. On the other hand, to convince them, 
they were indebted to their royal father tor his ta- 
vor, the act rendered them obnox1ous to ſuch limi- 
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tations or conditions, as the King ſhould pleaſe to 


declare by his letters patent, on pain of tortciting 
the right conceded them: moreover, in caſe of dit- 
obedience on their part, or if they died iſfyclels, 
the parliament impowered his Majeſty to ſettle the 
crown on any other, by his letters patent, or his 
laſt will ſigned with his own hand. Was not this 
conſidering theſe two Princeſſes as baſtards, ſince their 
title to the ſucceſſion was made dependent on the 
King their father's pleaſure ? Without pretending 
to queſtion the right of the King and his parlia- 
ment, who repreſent the whole nation, to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion as they judge requiſite, I cannot forbcar 
remarking, that this right was carried on this oc- 
caſion as far as it can be ſtretched. Suppoſing 
theſe two Princeſſes illegitimate, the parliament in- 
veſted Henry with the power of calling them to 
the throne, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm ſince the conqueſt: On the other hand, ſup- 
poling them legitimate, they left the King free to 
exclude them from the ſucceſſion, contrary to the 
ſame. laws and cuſtoms, ſince it was in his breaſt to 
impoſe on them conditions impoſſible to be per- 
This was a power no King of England 
had ever injoyed, and which demonſtrates that this 


act flowed not ſo much from the parliament as from 


the Sovereign himſelf, To palliate in ſome mea- 
ſure theſe contradictions, ' care was taken in the act 
not to mention the King's divorces from his two 
every one was 


free to gueſs the motives of this act, which was not 


Remarks on 
this Act. 


very difficult, ſince there was no other than that of 


complying with the King's will. By a clauſe in 
this ſtatute, all perſons were obliged to take a new 
oath againſt the biſhop of Rome's authority; which 


whoſoever refuſed, or ſhould violate any of the ar- 
ticles of this act, was to be adjudged a traitor. 


By another act paſſed in the tame ſeſſion, the 
title of King of England, France and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, and Supreme Head of the 
Churches of England and Ireland, was annexed for 
ever to the crown of England. 

By another it was inacted, that no perſon ſhould 


be indicted on the ſtatute of ſix articles, but on a 


preſentment by the oaths of twelve men, before 
commiſſioners appointed by his Majeſty : that no 
perſon ſhould be impriſoned but on an indictment ; 
and laſtly, that the preſentment ſhould be made 
within forty days after the pretended offenſe was 
commited, otherwiſe it would be rejected. Here- 


A new oath 
ordained. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XV. 
p. 21. 


The King's 
title ſettled 
for ever. 


AR to limit 
the eceleſiaſti- 
cal courts ju- 


riſdiction. 


by the eccleſiaſtical courts were in ſome mea- 


— 


(1) He had marrie Ann daughter and heir of Henry Bourchier earl of Eſſex. Stow, p. 585. | 

(2) Alio ſome of the Iriſh nobility who came and ſubmited to King Henry, June 3, were, on July 1, advanced to the fol- 
lowing honore; namely, William Boruck, or Bourk. alias Macwilliam, was created earl of Clanrickard, and baron Dunkellyn. 
NMiawer Obrien, cart of 'Fomon, or Thomond, and baron Inſykwyne. And Conaught Obrien, baron of Ibrackayn. Sir Co- 
nauglit O. Neal came alſo and made his ſubmiſſion to King Henry, and was created earl of Tyrone, Septemb. 1. Rym. Fad. 


/ 9. 7 7 7712 * 
Vol. XIV. p. 797, 803. 


Vol. XV. p. 7. Hall, fol. 247, 256. 


(3) This year, the firlt caſt pieces of iron, both cannons and mortars, ever made in England, were manufactured at Buckſtead in 
Sues, by Petcr Baud; Ralph Eoge, and Peter van Colen. Stow, p. 584. Hollingſh. p. 960. 
all, fol. 256. 


(4) Six thoutand men. 
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ment declares 
the King clear 


and revive the 


appoint com- 


otheſley made 


Battle oſ Ce- 


calls his troops 


— 
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Hens v ſure tied up from oppreſſing the ſubjects on pretenſe 


of hereſy, ſince the ſame privileges were allowed 
for that crime, as were injoyed by the Engliſh with 
reſpeCt to all other delinquencies. : 

Laſtly, the parliament granted the King a ſub- 
ſidy, in a manner unheard of before, by 1njoining 
that thoſe who had lent him money ſhould bs oblig- 
ed to forgive the debt (1). However unjuſt this 
act was, with reſpect to the particular perſons who 
had lent the money, the parliament was not ſorry 
the King deſired it, in order to put a ſtop to the 
cuſtom of loans, which in time would have render- 
ed parliaments uſeleſs. f |; 

The power formerly granted the King of ap- 
pointing commiſſioners to examine all canons and 
conſtitutions eccleſiaſtical was alſo revived, and to 
make the neceſſary alterations, which the King had 
hitherto neglected. : 

Before the end of the ſeſſion, Thomas Wriotheſly, 
a ſtrenuous ſtickler for the ancient creed, was made 
lord chancellor, inſtead of lord Audley deceaſed. 

In the begining of this year, King Francis ſent 
into Piedmont count D'Enghien, who was only 
twenty-two years of age, to take command of the 
army in the room of Boutiers, whoſe ſucceſs had 
not been extraordinary. This young Prince, on 
the fourteenth of April, ingaging marquis Del 
Guaſto, at Ceriſoles, obtained over him a ſignal 
victory, which coſt the Imperialiſts ten thouſand 
men, beſides the wounded and priſoners. In the 
conſternation Del Guaſto was under after loſing this 
battle, he would have found it very difficult to keep 
Milan for the Emperor, had not count D'Enghien 
beef ſtoped in the midſt of his career by expreſs 
orders. As King Francis was informed, that 
Charles V and the King of England were to join 
and invade him, in the center of his dominions, with 


an army of eighty thouſand foot, and twenty thou- 


ſand horſe, he deemed it more neceſſary to provide 
for the defenſe of his kingdom, than to think of 
making conqueſts, in Italy. For this reaſon he or- 
dered count D*Enghien to fend him twelve thou- 
ſand men of his army. This diminution difabled 
the youthful general from reaping any other advan- 
tage by his late victory than the capture of Carig- 
nano, which he reduced to King Francis obedience. 
Mean while, the formidable armies which were 
to invade France not being yet ready, Henry re- 
lolved to imploy part of his troops to finiſh 
the Scotiſh affair, which he had ever at heart. 
Tho? he had declared war againft Scotland, it was 
not to make conqueſts on that kingdom, but ſolely 
to compel the Scots, by the terror of his arms, to 
agree to the marriage of their Queen with the 
Prince his fon. He could not conceive, that, in 
their then circumſtances, they could flatter them- 
ſclves with the hopes of ſucceſs, in a war ſo un- 
equal, and capable of ruining Scotland in a ſingle 
campain :. but cardinal Beaton, a moſt obſtinate 
man if any ever was ſuch, who governed in the 
regent's name, choſe rather to expole the kingdom 
to become a prey to the Engliſh, than conſent to a 
peace which could not be made without ruining his 
tortune 3 wherefore Henry, finding it neceſſary to 
preſs him more cloſely, reſolved to ſend into Scotland 
part of the troops deſigned againſt France. The 
carl of Hertford (2), and fir John Dudley lord 
Liſle, high-admiral, were appointed for this expe- 
dition. 'I'he former led the army to Newcaftle, 
where the admiral arrived with a fleet, and two 
hundred tranſports, | whereon the forces imbarked. 
Hertford, landing near Leith, took that town 


without difficulty, and then marched directiy to Hzwn y 
Edinburg, of which capital, with like facility, he VIII. 
became maſter. The regent and cardinal had not Ax' 1544. 
provided for their defenſe, imagining King Henrys 
menaces would not produce any effects. The city 
of Edinburg was ſacked and burned ; but the 
Engliſh attacked not the caſtle, for fear of being 
ingaged in a too tedious ſiege. After this, they 
returned to Leith, and burning the town retired to 
Berwick the eighteenth of May (3). Had Henry 1 
been diſpoſed to improve his advantages, he mult 1 
infallibly have ſubdued all Scotland, conſidering 1 
the great conſternation of the Scots on this inva- f 
ſion: but two reaſons prevented him. The firſt, 1 
that he wanted his troops to ſend them to France, 1 
whither he alſo deſigned to paſs over in perſon. 1 
The ſecond, that his aim was only to let the Scots 1 
ſee what they were to expect, if they did not ſpeedi- 1 
ly reſolve to execute the treaty for their Queen's 
marriage; and he ſcarce doubted but this method 
would ſucceed : mean while, it could not but ſeem 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that he ſhould court the young 
Queen of Scotland, for the Prince his ſon, in a 
manner ſo extraordinary; and the world was of 
opinion, that he had either done too much, or did 
not do enough. | 

Tho? Henry had withdrawn his army from Scot- The earl of 
land, he had not however relinquiſhed his project Lenox fides 
of haraſſing the Scots, in order to extort their con- 1 ; 
ſent to the alliance. To this end, he improved a Stow. 
certain y 1,90 wo to excite the regent and car- 
dinal freſh diſturbances. The earl of Lenox, as 
I ſaid, having quited the court, was retired to 
Dunbarton, whoſe governor was devoted to him; 
but he there found himſelf greatly imbaraſſed. His 
friends in France had intormed him, that their 
King was greatly inſenſed againſt him, and ac- 
cuſed him of having laviſhed away the monies re- 
mited him to maintain war againſt the Engliſh. 
This was in effect what had been hinted to Francis 
by the Queen dowager, the regent, and the car- 
dinal, who were ſeconded by the cardinal of Lor- 
rain and duke of Guiſe: thus the matter is repre- 
ſented by the French hiſtorians. The earl, willing 
to clear himſelf, had diſpatched a T into France, 
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7 ad paſſed in Scot- 
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to inform King Francis of what 
land ſince his arrival, and acquaint him with the 
preſent ſituation of affairs : but that Monarch, pre- 
poſſeſſed by the cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed to give 
the meſſenger audience, nay, was going to order 
him to priſon. - Lenox, finding himſelf thus aban- 
doned both by the King of France, and thoſe who 
had at firſt joined him in Scotland, ſent to aſk 
King Henry, if he would be pleaſed to receive him 
into his ſervice, together with his intimate friend the 
earl of Glencairn. Henry received the overture 
more favorably than the two earls durſt have ex- 
pected. He promiſed them his protection, on cer- 
tain conditions, which he would ſettle with them, 
it they would ſend to England ſome truſty perſon. 
Thereupon the earl of Glencairn repaired to Carliſle, 
with Lenox's brother the biſhop of Cathneſs, 
and two others, In a few days after their ar- 
rival, they concluded with the King's commiſſioners 
a treaty, wherein the earls of Lenox and Glencairn 
promiſed ; | 

I. That they would cauſe 


cop Arn 


| the pure word of God Conventions 
to be preached in their territories. between Hen- 
II. FTbat, to the utmoſt of their power, they ry and the 
ſhould hinder the young Queen from being carried N ee 
out of Scotland, and uſe their indeavor to deliver * 
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her into the hands of the King of England. * 


** 


(1) Nay, thoſe who had got payment, either in whole or in part, of the ſums ſo lent the King, were to repa 
received to the Exchequer. Such an act paſſed in the 2 iſt year of this Kin 


(2) Edward Seymour, young Prince Edward's maternal uncle. 


(3) Sce the detail of all this in Hall, fol. 258 ; and Hollingſh. p. 963. 


y what they had 
g's reign. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 330. | 
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ie ver III. That they would aſfiſt King Henry with 

VIII. their forces, to procure him (1) the direction of the 
Ax 1544. government of Scotland, and the title of protector 
LARS of the realm. | 

IV. That the biſhop of Cathneſs, and Hugh 
Cunningham, ſhould be given in hoſtage to the 
King of England, 

Henry, on his part promiſed : | | 

1. That his army ſhould not oppreſs their lands. 

2. That he would conſtitute the earl of Lenox 
regent of the kingdom, on condition he ſhould not 
tranſact any thing of moment without his concur- 
rence. 1 | 

2. That he would, out of the crown: revenues, 
allow him what ſhould be reaſonable to ſupport the 
dignity of regent. | | 

4. That, in caſe the young Queen ſhould die, 
he would ſupport the earl of Lenox in obtaining 
the crown againſt all pretenſions of the earl of 
Arran, | | 

5. That he would give the carl of Glencairn a 
yearly penſion of a thouſand crowns. | 

6: That he would conſent, that his niece Mar- 
garet Douglaſs ſhould eſpouſe the earl of Lenox, 
provided ſhe were willing. | 

This treaty was ſigned at Carliſle the ſeventeenth 
of May, while the Engliſh army was quiting Scot- 
land, and retiring to Berwick. | 

Some days after, the earl of Lenox came to the 


Other en- A 
Engliſh court, where the foregoing treaty was con- 


ventions. 
Ibid. p. 29. 
additional articles: 6 

That the earl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender to the 
King the caſtle of Dunbritton and the iſle of Bute. 

That if he married Margaret Douglaſs, he 
ſhould aſſign her a very honorable dower. 

"That the King ingaged, on his part, to aid him 
with five hundred men, to give him a penſion of 
{cventeen hundred marks (2) for himſelf, and one of 
a hundred marks for George Striveling, governor 
of Dunbritton. | 
The cart of In conſequence of this treaty, Lenox repaired to 
Lenox tries in Dunbritton with thirteen ſhips, and about fix 


vain to ſurren- hundred men. On his arrival, he went to the caſtle 
der Dunbrit- 


with a few followers, to perſuade the governor (3) 
ton to the | T2 
King. to deliver the place to King Henry : but that officer, 
Buchanan, Prefering his duty to his affection for the earl, re- 
Herbert. 


tuled to admit the Engliſh: This attempt failing, 
the earl ravaged the iſſes of Arran and Bute, where 
he met with no oppoſition, Then he made a de- 
ſcent upon Kintyre, and, after plundering ſome 
villages, failed to Briſtol, where he expected the 
return of King Henry, who was in France. 

Mean while, the earl of Arran and cardinal 


Beaton proſecuted, with the utmoſt rigor, the earl 


of Lenox's friends, and confiſcated their eſtates. 
2 = But a freſh invaſion of the Engliſh, who; tho' few 
in Scotland. in number, took Jedburgh, Kelſo; and Cold- 
Buchanan, ingham, cauſed them to ccaſe theſe proceedings, 
and raiſe an army to inable them to repulſe their 
enemies. The Scotiſh army, amounting to eight 
thouſand men, being ready to march, the dowager 
Queen, regent and cardinal led them to Colding- 
ham, where the Engliſh, on retiring, had left a 
gariſon. But while they were imployed in this 
ſiege, the regent, underſtanding the Engliſh were 
marched from Berwick to relieve the town, was 
ſeized with ſuch a panic that, ſpeedily mounting 
his horſe, he fled all atone to Punbar: This haſty 
flight threw the whole army into ſuch a conſterna- 


wy 


firmed the twenty-ſixth of June, with the following 


g . * * os Go : 5 1 
ee eee — — 


— command 


tion, that there was no hindering the ſoldiers from II ENR 
diſbanding. The earl of Angus alone reſolved to VIII. 
ſtay with a few men, and carry off the artillery, AN* 1544. 
which was on the point of being deferted. Ther 
Scots being diſperſed, the Engliſh moſt unmercitul- 
ly ravaged Teviot, Merch, and Lauderdale, forcing 
the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to the King of 
England. Buchanan adds, that the earl of Angus I. 15. : 
reviving the regent's courage, they aſſembled ſome 
troops, and geting the Engliſh into an ambuſh, cut 
off eight hundred (4), and took a thouſand priſoners. 
But there is not any ſuch paſſage mentioned in the 
Engliſh hiſtories, | | 
While the King of England was imploying him- Diet of Spire 
ſelf againſt Scotland, till matters were in a readineſs favorable to 
to commence the war in France, the Emperor was 1 
at Spire, where he had called a diet, to obtain ſome — 
aſſiſtance from the Princes of Germany. The pro- 
teſtants at firſt greatly ſcrupled affiſt ing him while 
he left them expoſed to the inſults of their enemies: 
but the moment they obtained a decree, that they 
ſhould not be diſturbed in the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, they granted whatever was required. This 
was the utmoſt of their requeſts, and it was deemed 
a ſignal favor to grant it, even with ſuch limitations 
and ambiguous clauſes as would one day render it 
fruitleſs. So the diet broke up about the end of 
May, to the mutual ſatisfaction of the ſtates of the 
Empire. The Pope alone was offended at the Opening the 
decree in favor of the Proteſtants, and to prevent council of 
their long injoying this toleration, granted 'till the TOE * 
council ſhould meet, he fixed the opening of the 1 =p 890 
council of Trent to the twenty-fitth of March 
I 545. | | 
While the Emperor was at Spire, he cauſed ſiege Charles V 
to be laid to Luxemburg, which ſurrendered about takes Luxem- 
the end of May. He then put himſelf at the head 8 Fs 
of his army, in order to commence executing the enn, 
projects concerted with Henry. Since concluding The defists 
the treaty in February laſt year, whercby they of the Five. 
were each to bring into the field only twenty-five rer and Len 
thouſand men, they had ſtipulated to augment the 


number of their forces, to invade France with to 


armies; which together were to make upwards of a 

hundred thouſand, and to join in the n1gliborhool 

of Paris. The Emperor's firſt exploits, till the 

King of England's arrival, were taking Commercy 

and Ligny in Le Barrois: aſter which, he entered 
Champagne, and beſieged St. Didier the eighth of The 1f'mperor 
July. This place, tho? weak, held out above fix beſieges St. 
weeks, and then was taken by a falfe intelligence Pidicr. 

ſent the governor. | 


The war with Scotland having prevehted Henry The duke of 
from being ready fo ſoon as he had promiſed, it Norfolk joins 
was about Whitſuntide before he imbarked part ot C gy 
his army for Calais, undef conduct of the duke of K, 


Norfolk. As for himfelf, he ſtill remained in ha 9 
England with the reſt of his troops 'till the midule Hall. 

of July (5). Norfolk, being got over, joined Stow. 
count De Bure, who commanded ten thouſand of 

the Imperialiſts, and they in conjunction be- 2 _ 
ſieged Montreuil. Seemingly, this was dohe by 14cm 
the conſent of Charles; who at the fame time laid 

ſiege to St. Didier. He was in hopes that place 

would detain him but few days, and then; he ſhould 

march to Paris, While Henry advanced to join him. | 
Had this ſcheme been executed anſwerably to agree- The fiege of 
ment, Parts, and the whole country as tar as the St. Didier 


4 . A br als 
Loire, would have been in the utmoſt danger reaks the 


5 : two conſede- 
ſince Francis had not above fort / thouſand men. rate Monarchs 


nicaſures. 


(1) The poſſeſſion of Jedburgh, Kelſo, Roxburgh, Hume caſtle, the Hermitage, the Mers, and Teviotdale. Rym. Fœd. 


Vol. XIV. p. 24. 
(2) Six thouſand eight hundred Scotiſh marks. Ibid. p. 31. 
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(3) His own lieutenant. (4) Two hundred Buchanan l. 15. 


(5) Before his departure, he appointed Queen Catherine regent of the kingdom; and named tor her aſtiltants, the archbifhop 
of Canterbury, lord chancellor Wriotheſly, the earl of Hertiord, the biſhop ot Weſtminſter, and 46; William Pere, Kym. 
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Fad. Vol. XV. p. 39. 
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HEN R v 
VIII. 
AN' 1544. 
Henry arrives 
at Calais. 


Suſpects the 
Emperor, 
and beſieges 
Boulogne. 
Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XV. 
53, &c. 
Tall. Stow. 
Herbert. 


The Emperor 
1 and 
enry open- 
ly, offer 
| to 
rancis. 


Charles takes 
St. Didier; 
and calls on 
Henry to 
march to 
Paris. 


Henry cliuſe; 
rather to take 
Boulogne. 
Rym. Fœd. 


Vol. XV. 


p. 50. 


Herbert. 


Treaty of 
Crepy be- 
tween the 
Emperor and 
France. 

Du Bellai. 
Herbert. 
Mezerai. 


Henry in vain 
complains to 


the Emperor. 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XV. 
p. 56. 


Boulogne ſur— 
renders by 
capitulation. 


The ſiege of 
NMontreuil 
raiſed. 

Stow. Hall. 
Herbert.“ 
Hollingſh. 


The Dauphin 
marches a- 
paint Henry, 
who retires 
to Calais. 


Stow. 


Herbert. 


Lollingſh. 


But the Emperor was prepoſtcrouſly bent on the 
ſiege of St. Didier, which detained him more than 
fx weeks. In the interim Henry, arriving at 
Calais (1) with the reſt of his army, found that 
Charles's deſign was to leave him to march alone 
to Paris, and keep the King of France imployed, 
while he purſued his affairs in Champagne. 50 
perceiving that, inſtead of marching to the rendez- 
vous, his Imperial ally was buſying himſelf in a 
ſiege, he ordered likewiſe Boulogne to be inveſted, 
and the twenty-ſixth of July repaired to that ſicge. 
By this means their projcct was ſuſpended, while 
they ſeparately amuſed themſelves with reducing 
towns, This error proved the ſafety of France. 
From thenceforward theſe two Princes mutually 
charging each other with non- performance of agrec- 
ments, had no longer any reciprocal confidence : 
and therefore the Em eror, by. indirect means, 
cauſed a peace to be offered to Francis, while Hen- 
ry more openly granted a paſs for French embaſſa- 
dors to come and treat with him, a league diſtant 
trom his camp. : 

Mean while, the Emperor having finally reduced 
St. Didier, about the middle of Auguſt, ſent to 
Henry to. march towards Paris, as was agreed. 
Henry anſwered, that ſince he had allowed his Im- 
perial Majeſty time to take St. Didier, it was but 
reaſonable he ſhould wait *till himſelf had taken 
Boulogne, which could not be long. After the re- 
duction of St. Didier, Charles advanced to Chateau- 
Thierri, and filled Paris with terror and confuſion : 
but Henry's anſwer convincing him 1t would be 
very difficult to execute their projects during the 
remainder of that campain, he renewed with Francis 
his private negociation, which had been ſuſpended. 
Soon after, he concluded with France a ſeparate 
peace, ſigned at Crepy the nineteenth of September, 
not only without including Henry, but even with- 
out acquainting him of it, for fear of prevention. 

Henry was not much ſurpriſed at Charles's pro- 
cedure. He ought not to have expected leſs from 
ſuch a friend, who was reconciled to hun only in 
order to do his own buſineſs. It is certain, that 
Charles V never did, any more than Maximilian 
and Ferdinand his paternal and maternal grandfa- 
thers, much ee to ſincerity; nor was integrity 
his predominant virtue. Henry did indeed com- 
plain of his breach of faith: but it was no great 
difficulty for Charles to alledge ſundry reaſons, little 
capable however of balancing the oath he had taken, 
not to conclude either peace or truce without his 
ally's concurrence. But theſe oaths are generally 
ſo ill kept in moſt leagues, that they ſcem to be 
conſidered only as a ſort of form, not much to be 
relied on. Luckily for Henry, Boulogne had ca- 
pitulated the fourteenth of September, before the 
creaty of Crepy was ſigned (2). 

Charles fancied he had given a very maſterly 
ſtroke, in freeing himſelf from the burden of war, 


and Jeaving Francis and Henry imbroiled. It was | 


in reality a great advantage, had it not been ac- 
; by a falſification of ingagement. Imme- 
diately after concluſion of the treaty, he ſent orders 
to count De Bure to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, 
which obliged Henry to recall the duke of Norfolk. 
In the ſituation of Henry's affairs, he had nothing 
to do but retire, leſt the Dauphin, who was ad- 
vancing by long marches, ſhould compel him to 
tight with great diſadvantage, or retreat with pre- 
cipiration. Beſide that the! Dauphin was at the 
head of forty thouſand men, he would have found 
the Engliſh army conſiderably diminiſhed, as well 
by their loſſes at two ſieges, as by the large gariſon 


| they were obliged to leave at Boulogne. So, hav- Hex v 
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ing well ſtored that place, and left admiral Dudley VIII. 
governor, Henry departed for Ergland, the thir- Ax' 1544, 
tieth of September, while his troops were returning 
to Calais. | | 

The Dauphin arrived a few days after, but did The Dauptic By 
not think proper to purſue the Engliſh, who were #15 in bis "2 
too far before him, and too near Calais for him to darm - - 
expect to overtake them. He therefore contented — 
himſelf with attempting to ſurpriſe Boulogne, the Du Bellai. 
breaches whereof the Engliſh had not time to repair; Rym. Fe, 
He was very near ſucceeding in his enterpriſe. The W ol. XV. 
French were already maſters of the lower town, 13 
where all the Engliſh ordnance lay, when a fally Hall. 
from the upper town forced them to retreat in dif- 
order. Marſhal Montluc in his commentaries, Comment. of 
22 of this action in a different manner from the Montluc. 

ngliſh hiſtorians, tho' he agrees with them that 8 9 
the French were repulſed. Some days after, a con- Conference ö- 
ference was held at Calais, to indeavor a pacifica- for a peace 1 
tion between the two Kings: but the aim of the 8 = 
French being ſi ngli x 

g to perſuade the Engliſh to reſtore Vol. xv 
Boulogne on the bare hopes of a peace, we are not p. 57. 
to wonder that the conference ſhould be fruitleſs. Herbert. 

Henry, at his return to England, took great care Henry for- 42 
to put in a poſture of defenſe the places on the tifies his mai- 
Thames, and on the ſouthern coaſt (3), imagining time Places. 
Francis would not fail invading him the year * 
ſuing. At the ſame time he ſent into Scotland the 
earl of Lenox, who took Dumfreis. 

This year, moſt part of the colleges, collegiute Colleges and 
churches, and hoſpitals were ſurrendered to the hoſfpitals re. 
King by acts and deeds ſeemingly voluntary, but — mo 
which were no more ſo than thoſe ſigned by the Feed." Vol, 
abbots and priors, when they reſigned their mona- XV. p. 65. 
ſteries. | 

In the begining of the year 1545, marſhal De Ax' 1545. 
Biez incamped near Boulogne, in order to raife a Preparations 
fort at Portet to command the harbor of Boy- of France 
logne. But the earl of Hertford, who had ſucceeded — 
Dudley, ſallying with a band of forces, diſlodged Du Bellai. 
the marſka] from his poſt, and forced him to defer Mezerai. 
his project 'till another ſeaſon. Herbert. 

Mean while, Francis was preparing to make a Hall. Stow. 
grand effort againſt England, in hopes of recover- 
ing Boulogne, and even Guiſnes and Calais, in 
order to expel the Engliſh from France. With this 
view, in the ſeveral ports of France, he equiped Hall. 
one hundred and fifty great ſhips, and ſixty ſmal- Burnet. 
ler, with ten hired of the Genoeſe: he had more- Herbert. 
over ordered twenty-five gallies from the Levant, 
in imitation-of Lewis XII, who, on a like occa- 
ſion, had cauſed four to be brought down thence. 
At the-*ſame time, he prepared to raiſe an army 
forty thouſand ſtrong, wherewith he intended to 
Join twelve thouſand Landſquenets levied in Ger- 
many. His deſign was to attack Boulogne by land, 
and ſo block it up by ſea that it ſhould be impoſſible 
for the Engliſh to relieve it. To execute this pro- 
ject, he ſent a re-inforcement to marſhal De Biez, 
ordering him to build at Portet the fort he had 
been conſtrained to leave unfiniſhed, being unwil- 
ling to approach Boulogne before this fort was in a 
ſtate of defenſe. The marſhal, giving him hopes 
that the work would be finiſhed by mid-Auguſt, he 
came about the end of June to Havre de Grace, to 
give orders for a naval expedition. His ſhips and 
gallies arriving ſoon after, he commanded the fleet 
to ſail towards England : but, on its departure, he 
had the mortification of being eye-witneſs to the 
burning of one of his capital ſhips named The 
Grand Carragon, which took fire while her anchor 
| was weighing. 


July 14. The ſhip which carried the King had fails of cloth of gold. Herbert, p. 245. 


01 
(2) See a very full account of the ſiege of Boulogne in Rym. Fad. Vol. XV. p. 52, &c. and Herbert, p. 248. 5 
(3) Graveſend, Tilbury, Dover, Portſmouth, Ke. Herbert, p. 249. P. 5 nd Herbert, p. 245 
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HenRY 
VIII. 
Ax' 1545 
— 


Expedition of 
the French 
fleet. 

Pu Bellai. 
Hall. Stow. 


Admiral Annebaut, who commanded the fleet, 
arrived, the eighteenth of July, at the Ifle of 
Wight, in ſight of Portſmouth, where lay the Eng- 
liſh fleet of ſixty ſhips only. Notwithſtanding the 
diſproportion between the two navies, the Engliſh 


approached the French; but after a light ſkirmiſh 
retired behind the ſands, with deſign to draw after 
them the enemy. The French admiral, conſulting 


how they might be attacked, was told it was a mere 


| impoſſibility, becauſe the channel which led to the 
place where they lay was ſo narrew that four ſhips 


could ſcarcely fail a-breaſt z that beſide there was 
no venturing among the ſands without pilots. Theſe 
difficulties obliged the admiral to content himſelf 
with provoking the Engliſh to fight, by means of 
the gallies, in order to draw them from their poſt, 
At firſt the gallies, favored by a great calm, an- 
noyed the Engliſh ſhips : but the land-breeze ariſing 


_ deprived them of their advantage, and obliged 


Deſcent of the 
French on 
the Iſle of 
Wight 
Hall. 
Herbert. 
Stow. 


and in 


England. 


The French 


fleet retires. 


It is driven 
on the coaſt 
of England. 


A ſhort 
ingagement. 


The deſign of 


betteging 
Boulogne an 
Guiſnes miſ- 
carries by De 
Biez's fault. 
Herbert. 


them to row off, for fear of being run down by the 
large ſhips. The Engliſh did not purſue them very 
far, their deſign being to decoy the French among 
the ſhoals, with which they were unacquainted. 

At length, the French perceiving the Engliſh 


would not loſe the advantage of their poſt, landed | 


at three places in the Iſle of Wight: but all this 
ended only in firing a few villages. It was moved 
in a council of war, to fortify and keep the iſland , 
but it was impracticable, chiefly by reaſon of the 
time which ſuch a project would neceſſarily require. 
The admiral was therefore ſatisfied with ordering a 
deſcent on the coaſt of Suſſex, imagining the 
King, who was at Portſmouth, would ſend out his 
fleet to aſſiſt the country; but he was miſtaken. 
The Engliſh navy ſtill lay behind the ſands, and the 
deſcents made by the French in three different 
places gained them no conſiderable advantage, . be- 
cauſe the coaſts were well guarded, Mean while, 
the Engliſh fleet daily increaſing, conſiſted now of 
a hundred fail. So, Annebaut, ſeeing little hope of 
making much progreſs, retired towards France, 
after having watered at the Iſle of Wight, not 
without loſing ſome ſoldiers and officers. 

Some days after, a ſouth wind blew the French 
back towards the Engliſh coaſt, and put their fleet 
in confuſion, which the Engliſh reſolved to improve 
if the wind continued favorable : and indeed the 
two fleets ingaged for two hours; but as the wind 
was very variable, each indeavored to gain it, 
not being however too venturous. Finally, they 
parted without much loſs on either ſide ; and 
thus terminated the greateſt effort France had ever 
made at ſea. 20 {69h | 

The attempt to fight the Engliſh fleet, or to ra- 
vage the coaſt, was not however the principal mo- 
tive of this powerful armament : recovering Bou- 
logne was the King of France's main view, and the 
fleet was properly intended only to block up that 
place by ſea : but as the Landſquenets were not yet 
arrived, and the fort which marſhal De Biez was 
building not finiſhed, Francis was exceedingly vexed 
to ſee the time inſenſibly ſlide away. At length, 
hearing the Landſquenets were on the borders, he 
ſent to view the fort, which, contrary to his ex- 
pectation and marſhal De Biez's promiſe, was yet 
very far from being completed: befide, it was ſeated 
in a place different from what was directed, and 


commanded not the harbor. The marſhal alledged, 


that had it been at Portet, the gariſon would have 
wanted water; but he affirmed, the fort he was 
raiſing at Outreau would be finiſhed in eight days; 
whereupon, the King ſent him his whole army, of 


which he gave him the command, and remained 


himſelf at Chateau-Montier, about ten leagues from 
Boulogne. d hier, | 

Marſhal De Biez loy incamped near the fort till 
it was finiſhed, his deſign being to throw in ten 


„ 


* - 


—_ 


of Flanders. 


he beſieged Guiſnes: but the engineer had fo ill 


contrived his work, that, after much time imployed Ax' 1545. 
thereon, he was forced in a manner to re-commence. - 


This occaſioned a delay which broke all the mea- 


| thouſand men to awe the gariſon of Boulogne while Hr NN 


VIII. 


ſures had been taken. Mean while, the King ha- Herbert. 
ſtened the work the more, as he knew that ten p. 250. 


thouſand Landſquenets, and a body of four thouſand 
cavalry, raiſed for the ſervice of England, were 
marching for Picardy. In ſhort, the marſha], per- 
ceiving the ſeaſon would be too far advanced before 
his fort could be rendered defenſible, pretended to 


have certain intelligence, that the King of England 


deſigned to land a ſtrong army at Calais, to relieve 
Boulogne by land: this is at leaſt what Du Bellai 
imputes to him in his memoirs. However the 
marſha], leaving the fort unfiniſhed, incamped on 
mount Lambert, to be ready to oppoſe the ſuc- 
cors : but the Engliſh appeared not. As for the 
Landſquenets, ſent for 5 Henry from Germany, 
they returned home, becauſe they received not on 
the borders the money they expected. Mean while, 
the French army continued incamped, without un- 
dertaking the ſiege either of Guiſnes or Boulogne, 
tho Francis had, for that purpoſe, made ſuch vi- 
gorous efforts. 

Mean time, the duke of Orleans died at Chateau- 
Montier, to the great grief of his royal father, 


who, by his death, ſaw his peace with the Emperor 


very much ſhaken, ſince it was properly founded 


on that Prince's life, as will inſtantly be made ma- 


nifeſt. 


Death of the 


duke of 
Oricans. 
Nlezerai. 


The French army being incamped on mount 


Lambert, within cannon- ſhot of Boulogne, there 
were ſkirmiſhes every day in the ſpace between the 
mount and the town. 


of the duke of Guiſe, was wounded with a lance, 


which entering at the corner of his eye, came out 


behind his head. This wound, tho' by all deemed 
mortal, was nevertheleſs cured by the extraor- 
dinary ſkill of Ambroſe Pare, the King's ſurgeon, 
who was even forced with pincers to draw out the 
head of the lance which remained in the wound. 


The ſcar in the duke's face gained him the ſur- _ in the 


name of Le Balafre *. 


The ſeaſon was now ſo advanced that the ſiege The French 
army ravage 
Terre d'Oye. 


of Boulogne was not practicable; ſo Francis was 


forced to be contented with ordering marſhal De 


Biez to ravage Terre d'Oye, appertaining to the 
King of England: but the ſudden rains made the 
country ſo watry, that the marſhal was ſoon obliged 


to retire with his army. Indeed, the inhabitants 


were great ſufferers, becauſe the gariſon of Calais, 
which ſhould have protected them, were utterly un- 
able to reſiſt ſuch numerous forces. On the other 
hand, Briſſac, afterwards marſhal of France, de- 
feated a body of two thouſand Engliſh. Theſe 
were all the damages Henry ſuſtained during this 
campain, from an army two hundred thouſand 
ſtrong, which had put his enemy to a prodigious 
expenſe. In all likelihood this expenſe, and the ill 
ſucceſs of the campain, contributed moſt to the 
peace which was ſoon after concluded. 


Befide that France was exhauſted, Francis had Francis's mo- 
tives to make 


ſtill another inducement to ſtrike up a peace with 
England. He was apprehenſive of being FN 
conſtrained to renew the war with Charles V. B 

the treaty of Crepy, it was agreed, that the duke 


of Orleans ſhould eſpouſe one of the daugliters, 
either of the Emperor or of the King of the 


Romans, and, on account of this marriage, 
ſhould have the duchy of Milan, or the earldom 
In conſideration of ſo advantageous 
a ſettlement for the duke his ſon, Francis had re- 
ſigned more than twenty places which he held in 
Piedmont or Montferrat, and relinquiſhed the — 

terel 


| In one of theſe conflicts, A terrible 
the duke d' Aumale, known afterwards by the name wound cured 


by Ambroſe 


Du Bellai. 


* An eſcar. 


Herbert. 


peace with 


Henry. 


N 
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Ilse tr of his brother-in-law, the King of Navarre. 


Vil , the. Bop of the advantages this marriage Was 
AN 154% to procure va:ifhing by his ſon's death, Francis was 
— to lin lome other means to obtain them, or break 
Heben a ticaty now become uſeleſs, For this reaſon, be- 


ing drow to know Charles's intentions, he ſenc 
admiral Anncbaul to Aut verp, to offer him to re- 
na the treaty of peace on Other conditions, ſince 
the death of the duke of Orleans had rendered 1n- 
cHect nal thoſe of the treaty of Crepy. But Charles 
plaily intimate that, by the death of that Prince, 
te prefamed limfclt freed from his ingagement, 
whon he told the embaſſador, that he would not 


Ile game the 
Prot; lunt 
Premed to ne- 
to te tor 
im; 


een attu k the King of France if he was not firſt at- 
p. 16. racked, Francis eaſily judged by this anſwer, he 


Mould intallibly have a war with the Emperor. 
Anis, added to the little progreſs he had made 
du ing the laſt campain, made him deſirous of a 
pee with England: but as he was unwilling to ſue 
for it, he applizd to the Princes of the Smalcaldic 
league, who oijered to become mediators, This 
mentation ſeemed the lets precarious, as the Prote- 
ſuns theinelves were highly concerned to procure 
a pace between the two Kings. They faw them- 
ſelves on the brink of being attacked by the Em- 
xror, fince he hal made peace with France, and 
3 morcover he was negociating a truce with the 
Turks. Nothing therefore could be more for their 
lvantage, than a good underſtanding between 
France and Fngland, that both Kings might be 
able to protect them. They ſent therefore to 
France, Chriltopher de Veninger, John Bruno of 
Nidepont, and John Sturmius; and to England, 
Lewis Bambach, and John Sleidan, to perform 


who ſen(l 
embilladors 
to France and 
Fnwriand. 


bas the office of mediators between the two Kings, in 
ee the ramc of the league. Theſe embaſſadors, meet- 
ing the plenipotentiaries of France and England 
between Ardres and Guiſnes, inſtantly found it was 
Difficulties of no caly matter to make peace. Francis inſiſted, 


that Henry ſhould reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland 
be included in the peace; but Henry abſolutely 
rejected both theſe articles: whereupon only a truce 
was negociated, but with no better ſucceſs, becauſe 


a peace, 


and of a truce. Henry would never agree that the Scots ſhould be 
compriſed in the treaty. This appears in the origi- 
nal inſtructions ſent to ſir William Paget, one of the 
Engliſh embaſſadors, and inſerted in Rymer's col- 
Vol. XV. Iection of public acts. We find alſo in his inſtructi- 
p. 82, 83. ons, that ſir William Paget attempted to bribe 
Bruno, one of the German mediators, with the 
offer of a conſiderable penſion, and, in all appea- 
rance, the mediator liſtened to his propoſals. Mean 
while, to obtain the better terms, Henry feigned 
a deſire to be reconciled with the Emperor, and 
even ſent in embaſſy to him the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Weſtminſter ; but this was merely to 
give Francis a jealouly. _ | f | 
Cranmer Cranmer took the advantage of Gardiner's ab- 
pProcures ſenſe to advance the reformation, which he knew 
biſhopricks that prelate would, to his utmoſt power, oppoſe. 
> oa Some vacant biſhopricks were, by his means, given 
Por. to perſons who favored the reformation, and he 
llerbert. had thereby among the biſhops a much ſtronger 
party than ever; nay, he founds means afterwards 
to obtain the King's conſent to Tome alterations ad- 
Gardiner vantageous to the reformed religion. But Gardiner, 
breaks his who was then at Bruges with the Emperor, having 
J11CUIUTECS, 


rhereof notice, wrote to King Henry, that the 
Pope and Emperor being joined in a league againſt 
the Proteſtants of Germany, the leaſt innovation 1n 


i. 


* 


1 ry 4 1 


* 


theſe foundations. The parliament deſigned it alſo $:, 
towards the expenſe of the King's wars with France 


— 


England; with reſpe& to religion, would be apt to 
{duce them to give the King of France all the ſa- 
tisfaction he could deſire, to ingage him in their 
league, in order to act. againſt him in concert. 
This occaſioned Cranmer's meeting with more difi- 
cultics than he expected: 

In Auguſt, this year, that prelate loſt a good Death of tie 
ſupport by the death of Charles Brandon, duke of duke of Suf. 
Suffolk, who had always continued in the height of — 
tavor (1), He was Cranmer's friend, and would Stow. 
willingly have agreed to a farther reformation 3 but Hollingf:, 
he was too much a courtier to attempt dire&ly to 
oppoſe the King's will. However; as Henry was 
not always in the fame diſpoſition, with regard to 
religion, this duke did the reformed good ſervice 
whenever he found King Henry any way diſpoſed 
in their favor. h | 

The war with Scotland was faintly continued on 
both ſides. Henry's deſign was only to terrify the 


Scots, and induce them to execute the treaty con- 


g Buchanan. 
cerning their Queen's marriage. On the other Herbert. 


hand, the Scots had no thoughts of invading Eng- Hollingſh. 
land. Nevertheleſs, Francis, who, as was obſerv- 
ed, had formed vaſt projects againſt England, ſent 
betimes to the regent an embaſſador, named La 
Broſſe, to aſſure him of his protection, and a 
powerful aid, which was inſtantly to depart. Be- 
ſide that a diverſion in Scotland could not but be 
advantageous to him, he was alſo excited by the 
Lorrain Princes, who were deſirous to ſupport the 
Queen their ſiſter. So, cauſing the noble M. de 
orge, count de Montgommery, to imbark with 
five thouſand men, he ordered him to uſe his utmoſt 
indeavors to perſuade the Scots to make a powerful 
diverſion on the frontiers of England. Montgom- 


HENRY 
VIII. 


Continuation 
of the war 


mery arriving in Scotland the ſecond of July, join- 


ed his troops with the Scots, and both making to- 
gether fifteen thouſand men, advanced towards the 
Tweed. For ſome days ſeveral parties paſſed the 
river, and did ſome damage to the Engliſh. But 
che French general could never prevail on the Scots 
to venture with the whole army beyond the Tweed. 
On the contrary, on news that the earl of Hertford Hall. 
was advancing at the head of twelve thouſand men, Stow. 
they haſtily retired, and preſently after diſbanded, Hellingſh. 
according to cuſtom. This is what paſſed in Scot- 
land, worth notice, during the campain of 1545. 

The parliament of England meeting the, twenty- The parlia- 
third of November, the convocation continued for ment grants 
two years, the ſubſidy given the King for ſix (2). oy 


: /* ſubſidy, and 
At the ſame time, the parliament did, by a parti- ends of the 


cular act, ſuppreis all the colleges and hoſpitals, and colleges, &c. 
gave their lands to the King. The motive, or ra- Herbert. 


ther pretenſe of this ſuppreſſion was, the abuſe of _—_ 


W. 
and Scotland: but this not ſufficing, the commons 
granted him moreover a large fam, and as only 
tor that purpoſe they were convened, they were 


diſmiſſed the twenty-tourth of December. Before The King's 


they broke up, King Henry repaired to the houſe ſpeech to the 
of lords in great ſolemnity, and made a fine ſpeech, Parliament. 

laying, among other things, that never had Prince Stow, 
a greater affection tor his people, or was more be- Hollinoſh. 
loved than himſelf. He added many ſuch expreſ- Herbert. 

ſions, which tho', generally ſpeaking, very remote 

from the truth, were however received by the peo- 

ple with loud acclamations. | 


During this year, the German Proteſtants began Affairs of 


to feel the effects of Charles V's recent pacification 1 a 
| | i ieidan. 


= 4. . PY 


8 2 * 


(1) He died Auguſt 24, and lies buried in St. George's chapel at Windſor, by the door of the choir near the place where 


Henry VI is interred. 


ward VI. Dugdale's Baron. Vol, II. 


p. 300. 
(2) Six ſhillings in the pound. | 


He had four wives. His third was Mary daughter of Henry VII, and widow of Lewis XII of France. 
He had a ſon by her, who died before him, and two daughters. His 


two other ſons by his lait wife, died witho.t iſſue, 5 Ed- 


* 
% 
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AN” 1545. 
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HENRY 
VIII. 


Ax' 1545. 


with France, and of the truce he vas juſt conclud- 
ing wich the Turk. Hitherto they had been treated 
with ſome gentleneſs: but his Imperial Majeſty re- 
pairing to Worms, where the diet of the Empire 
was held, gave them flatly to underſtand, that he 
could not any way diſpenſe with their ſubmitirg to 
the council, which was to meet at Trent. This 
convinced them there was really a deſign to reduce 
them by violence; and the rather, as a repeated ru- 
mor. was ſpread of a league between the Pope and 


Charles,. which muſt needs be againſt them. Their- 


ſuſpicions were farther confirmed by a ſermon 
preached, by a certain F ranciſcan, before that Mo- 
narch, to whom, in very ſtrong terms, he repre- 
ſented, That he could not diſcharge the duty of a 


good Emperor, except, to the very extent of his 


Remark on 
the council. 
Sleidan. 


Herbert. 


ability, he labored the Lutherans extirpation. They 
alſo knew that Charles wrote to the King of Poland, 
to excite him againſt them. Moreover, he ſum- 
moned the archbiſhop of Cologn, to appear before 
him within thirty days, becauſe he had imbraced 
the reformation, and tried to introduce it into his 
dioceſe. All this evidently demonſtrated what they 


were to expect : nevertheleſs, as the Emperor had | 


not yet concluded the. truce with Sultan Sulyman, 
and as matters were not quite ripe, he ordered a 
new diet to be held at Ratiſbon the inſuing January: 


but the better to amule the Proteſtants, he decreed, 


that the divines of both parties ſhould repair to Ra- 
tiſbon, a month before the diet, and hold a free con- 
ference, that ſomething might be afterwards ſettled 
in points of religion. The Roman Catholics ap- 
proved not this conference, and the Proteſtants were 


{till leſs pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſaw that 


the ſtiffneſs of the divines of both ſides, on the arti- 
cles which would be the ſubject of their conference, 


would furniſh his Imperial Majeſty and the diet | 


with a pretext to refer the deciſion to the Trentine 
council. The diet breaking up the eighteenth of 
Auguſt, Charles returned to the Netherlands. 
Some time after, he received advice of a truce con- 
cluded with the Ottomans. He thereby found he 
was at full liberty to make war upon the Proteſtants, 
and under that pretenſe to ſet about the execution of 
his project of rendering himſelf abſolute in the Em- 
pire. 5 

It was, properly, at the inſtance of the Proteſtants 
only that the council was to meet: but it was very 


far from being ſuch a council as they had required. 


They expected it to be held in Germany, in ſome 
unſuſpected place, and it was convened at Frent, a 


city appertaining to the King of the Romans, whom 
they juſtly conſidered as their enemy. Their de- 


ſign was to combat the Papal authority; and it was 


the Pope who was to preſide by his legates. They 


intended to make appear, that the Romiſh clergy 
had corrupted religion, both in doctrine and diſci- 
pline; and it was the Romiſh clergy who were to 
aſſiſt as judges : nay, it was uncertain whether they 
ſhould be allowed to produce their reaſons. Mean 
while, it was pretended, that thro* great condeſcen- 
ſion a council was called for their ſakes, and at their 


ſollicitation. It is therefore no wonder, they ſhould 


refule to ſubmit to ſuch a council, which they dread- 
ed as much as they wiſhed for one free and impar- 
tial. Thus did both the Emperor and the Pro— 
teſtants proceed directly contrary to the ſteps they 
took at the begining. The Proteſtants rejected a 
council, aſter deſiring it with great earneſtneſs, and 
the Emperor, after amuſing them ſeveral years on 
that account, did, with all his power, preſs the 


meeting ot the Trentine council, of whoſe autho- 


rity he intended to make uſe to oppreſs them. His 
Beatitude would gladly not have had any council; 
but, finding he was too far ingaged with the Em- 
peror to recede, had fixed the opening to the fit- 


ttenth of March, After that, he put it off, be- 


Vol. II. 


ſirous of peace, on diverſe accounts. Firſt, he was 


88 


| Cauſe on that day there were too few biſhops at H NN 


Trent: but he had a far more cogent reaſon. He VIII. 
was very glad to wait the iſſue of the diet at Worms, An* 1545. 
in hopes that vigorous reſolutions would there ber 
taken againſt the Proteſtants, which would ingage 
both parties in open war, and furniſh him with a 

pretenſe, either to delay opening the council, or 

remove it to ſome town in Italy. But the Emperor, 

who had already laid his ſcheme of uſing the coun- 

cil's authority to proceed againſt the Proteſtants, 

finally obliged the Pontif to order it to be opened 

at Trent the thirteenth of December. That day Opening of 
the legates (meeting in the cathedral) declared, the the Trentine 


council was aſſembled for three cauſes, viz. To cx- council. 


terminate hereſy, reform diſcipline, and ſettle a 7 Faul. 
5 Fog Vargas. 

laſting peace among Chriſtian Potentates. This Herbert. 

firſt ſeſſion was properly held only for opening the 

council. There were ſo few prelates at Trent, that 

it would have been ridiculous for fo ſmall a number 


of perſons to pretend to make decrees on the articles 


| for which the council was convoked. 


The Proteſtants beholding a council opened quite An? 15 
different from what they had required, readily torc- 
ſaw no good was thence to be expected. They had 
the more reaſon to be apprehenſive, as the Kings of 
France and England, being at war with each other, 
there was not from them any hope of aſſiſtance. 
Mean while, tho* the German mediators had not 
ſucceeded in their negociation, the peace between 
France and England was not remoter. The reaſon Henry and 
was, both Kings were equally concerned to termi- Francis wiſh 
nate a war which only did them damage, without for a peace. 
the leaſt proſpect for either to reap any conſi- Rym. Fed. 
derable advantage. The war continued however l. XV. p. 
during the winter of the year 1546. The earl of Stow. 
Surrey, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, who com- p. or. 
manded at Boulogne, having intelligence that the Hollingſh. 


6. 


4 
* 


French were conducting a convoy to the fort of Herbert. 


Outreau, fallied out with part of the gariſon to 
intercept it: but he ſucceeded ſo ill that, far from 
taking the convoy, he was himſelf defeated, and 
forced to retreat in the utmoſt diſorder. This news 
extremely troubled King Henry, who was not ac- 
cuſtomed'to ſuch tydings. Whether he thought it 
owing to the earls imprudence, or ſuſpected him 
of ſome ſecret deſign, he recalled him immediately, 
and ſent lord Gray to command in his ſtead. A few Hall. 
days after, he ordered the earl of Hertford to de- Herbert. 
part. with about ten thouſand men, for fear the 
French-ſhould ſcize ſome poſt, and cut off the com- 
munication . between Boulogne and Calais; and in 
reality that was their deſign : but Hertford, pre- 
venting them by two days only, poſted himſelt at 
Ambleville, where he ran up two forts which ſe- 
cured the communication. The French having 
miſſed their aim, incamped on Mount Lambert; 
and as the two armies were not far diſtant, ſkir- 
miſhes occurred daily, tho? none very conſiderable. 
It was equally the intereſt of both Kings not to ruh 
any great hazard, for fear of breaking off the ne- 
gociation of the peace, which was treating between 
Ardres and Guities, 

Francis wiſhed for a peace, becauſe his exchequer Reaſons of 
was drained by his vaſt and perpetual expenſes from both Kings 
the begining of his reign, and particularly by the for a peace. 
naval armament of the former campain : beſide, as 
he was juſt entering on a war with the Emperor, he 
wanted ſuch a friend as the King of England. In 
fine, he perceived that, after his fruitleſs efforts to 
recover Boulogne, it would be very difficult to re- 
duce that place by force. Henry was no leſs de- 
grown ſo corpulent and unwieldy, that it was a _ 
crouble for him to move : nay, he had occaſion for 
a machine with pullies to hoiſt him to and from his 
chamber. This made him extremely uneaſy, and 
gave him ſuch a diſtaſte for buſineſs, that ir was nor 
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Hrwny wWillivgly if he attended to affairs, Secondly, he 

VIII. had no farther thoughts of making conqueſts in Pi- 
Avw* 1546, cardy : his ſole aim was, to procure what was due 
W—— to him b:tore Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, which 
was to him of little uſe, ſince Calais ſufficed for all 
lis purpoles. But he had ſtill a more urgent mo- 
tive to renew his old friendſhip with Francis. He 
frw Charles, with his Sanctity's aſſiſtance, Juſt 
ready to make war on the Proteſtants, and much 
queſtioned their ability ro withſtand him. In this 
belict, he feared that the Emperor, after ſubduing 
Germany, would turn his arms againſt England, 
with all the forces of the Empire, Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands. He could uſe the pretenſe of ex- 
ecuting the Pope's ſentence, and even cauſe a like 
ſentence to be paſſed by the Frentine council. It 
was therefore not at all advantageous to Henry to 
be at variance with France. It was rather his in- 
tereſt to have Francis's friendſhip, as it was very 
commodious for Francis to be ſecure of Henry's 
alſiſlance, in caſe the Emperor ſhould think of turn- 
ing his arms againſt France. 

The obſtacles to the concluſion of this peace, 
conſiſted in Henry's demanding his due, and Fran- 
cis's want of money to give him ſatisfaction. Be- 
ſide, Francis inſiſted upon Boulogne, and upon 
Scotland's being included in the treaty. Theſe dif- 
ficulties would have been ſufficient to hinder the 
peace from being concluded, had not more urgent 
motives induced the two Kings to ſeek expedients 
to ſurmount them. Henry at laſt conſented to the 
article concerning, Scotland, and as to the reſt, a 
method was found to content both. Henry was to 
keep Boulogne 'till he was paid, and Francis pro. 
miſed to diſcharge the debt in eight years. All 
being thus adjuſted, the peace was ſigned the ſe- 
venth of June. The treaty ran: | 
Treaty of That the King of France ſhall pay regularty the 

peace between penſion, due by the treaty of Moore, of the thirtieth 

France and of Augult 1525, confirmed by diverſe ſubſequent 


Difficulties of 
the peace. 


Ayr Fad, treaties :, as allo the penſion of ſalt, contained in the 
Vol. XV. treaty of the twenty-fifth of April 1527, valued 
5. 95- afterwards at ten thouſand crowns yearly. But as 
1 1.7 Henry pretends the ſaid penſion, given in lieu of the 
"Sag ſalt, is ro be perpetual, and as on the contrary 
Herbert. Francis maintains, that it is to ceaſe on Henry's 
p. 255+ demiſe, it is agreed, that the difpute ſhall be ami- 


cably decided by umpires; and if the penſion ſhall 


be tound to be perpetual, Francis ſhall pay it to 
Henry and his ſucceſſors for ever. | 
Moreover Francis ſhall pay to the King of Eng- 
land, on the feaſt of St. Michael 1554, or within a 
tortnight after, the fum of two millions of crowns 
de ſoleil, as well for arrears of the ten thou- 
ſand crowns penſion, as for Henry's expenſe in 
the ſiege of Boulogne, undertaken folely to pro- 
cure his money, and in keeping and maintaining 
that place. | 
As to that article 'of the five hundred thouſand 
crowns, which Henry preſented to Francis on con- 
dition he punctually obſerved the treaties, as the 
two Kings differ in the point of fact, it is agreed, 
the diſpute ſhall be decided by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed on both ſides within ſuch a time, or by four 
impartial lawyers, in caſe the commiſſioners conclude 
not the matter. 


lt is farther ſtipulated, that the King of England 


ſhall keep Boulogne with its territories, the limits 
whereof are ſettled by the treaty, *till he receives 
whatever is due to him. : 

That when the whole debt ſhall be diſcharged, 


— 


Boulogne ſhall be reſtored to the King of France, HEN Ry 


narchs ſent embaſſadors to 'cach other, to receive 


that he would have advanced the reformation had 


and nothing faſtened to the ground ſhall be impair- VIII. 
ed or carried away. AN" 1546, 

That from the date hereof, to the ſurrender of CVA 
Boulogne, neither of the two Princes ſhall raife 
any fort or new fortification within the territory 
of Boulogne; but thoſe already begun may be 
finiſhed. | by * 

The Emperor was included yd both parties in 
the peace. As for Scotland, Henry agreed, it 
ſhould be included, on condition the Scots gave 
him no freſh cauſe to make war upon them; and 
in caſe they did, they were to be deemed no other- 
wiſe included than according to the treaty of the 
fifth of April 1515, carey 

Henry could ſcarcely. expect greater advantages Henty's ad. 
than thoſe he received from this peace, which ſeemed vantages in 
to ſecure him not only the payment of what was due This treaty. 
to him, but alſo the yearly and perpetual penſion 
of a hundred thouſand crowns. But the moſt .- 
ſolemn treaties are not always fufficient ſecurity for L, 
the performance of what Sovereigns promiſe. It 4 
Will appear in the ſucceeding reigns, that Francis's 
ſucceſſor did not only violate this treaty with reſpect 
to Boulogne, and the ſums for which his father was 
bound, but that even the penſion was never placed 
to account in the treaties he made with England. 

The Peace was very folemnly proclaimed at The peace 
London the thirteenth of June, with a general pro- Proclaimed 
ceſſion, wherein were carried all the richeſt ſilver I _ 
croſſes, and the fineſt copes worn, for the greater Stow. 
pomp. But this was the laſt time theſe things ap- Henry calls in 
peared in public. Soon after, Henry called all all the church. 
this, together with the church-plate, into his — 
treaſury and wardrobe, without giving any other 
reaſon than his will and pleaſure. * 

It is faid, the late war with France coſt Henry Charges of 
five hundred eighty- ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and the late war, 
eighteen pounds ſterling, and the charges of keeping Herbert. 
Boulogne eight years amounted to ſeven hundred P. gs. 
fitty-five thouſand eight hundred thirty-three pounds. 

So large a ſum, which was not to be reimburſed 
ſooner than in eight years, had conſumed whatever 13 
had been granted by the parliament, and received Et 
from the chapels, collenis and hoſpitals. So that, Wt 
early in the new year, Henry was forced to lay a tax 
upon his ſubjects, under the name of Benevolence (1), | 
as appears in Rymer's collection. Vol. XV. FEY 
This pacification reſtored between the two Kings P. 84. +1 
the good underſtanding which had been ſome years _— 1 
interrupted, ratner by the artifices of the Emperor — to 
and his party in England, than for any juſt cauſe, the Dauphin 
Catherine di Medicis, Dauphineſs of France, being daughter. 
at this time delivered of a Princeſs, and King Hollingſn. 
Henry requeſted to ſtand godfather (2), he named 
her Elizabeth. Very ſoon after, theſe two Mo- —— from 
Tance. 
the oaths relating to the peace, and choſe for theſe — 
embaſſies their reſpective high-admirals (3). It is Project of 
reported that, while admiral Annebaut was at Lon- aboliſhing 
don, he commenced a negociation concerning re- the maks. 
ligion, and that both their Majeſties deſigned to r 
aboliſh the maſs in their dominions (4). Wich re- Teel. 
gard to King Henry, there is ſome probability, | 


he ſurvived ; nay, it is certain that, on account of 1 
this negociation, he ordered Cranmer to ſet down 4 
in writing how ſuch a change might be effected, 
and to ſtrengthen all with arguments and paſſages 3 
from the Scriptures: but this project ſoon evaporated Francis de- 

in ſmoke. According to appearances, Francis had ſign. 


(1) This benevolence amounted to ſeventy thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty three pounds. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p. 390. 
(2) Sir Thomas Cheiny, treaſurer of the houſhold, and warden of the cinque-ports, ſtood, as King Henry's proxy. Hollingſb. 


5 60 The Engliſh admiral, John lord Liſle, was accompanied by Cuthbert biſhop of Durham, and ſeveral other lords. The 
French embaſſador landed at Greenwich, Auguſt 19. Hall, fol. 262. 


* . . «& «© * 


(4) The'maſs was to be changed into a communion, and Cranmer was ordered to draw a form of it, Fox. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 340. 
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to be in ftrict union with Henry, and knew expe- 
. rimentally, that the bare propoſal of conforming 
himſelf to his ſentiments in point of religion was a 
moſt effectual method to ſucceed: but it is not likely 
he really intended to admit of any reformation in his 
Kingdom; and indeed, at 4his very time he was 
kindling the flames of perſecution all over France 
againſt the Reformed, of whom fourteen this year 
were burned at Meaux, and many more at Paris, 
and in other places; not to mention the maſſacre of 
Cabrieres and Merindol, for which none were 
9 | uniſhed. The cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon, 
_— —_ bis chief miniſters, were too inveterate againſt the 
3» Proteſtants for any to imagine that, while they were 
in favor, the King ever ſeriouſly thought of aboliſh- 
ing the maſs in France. , - 

Betore the peace between 
was ſigned, the Proteſtant Princes of German 


. 
_ 


= | Charts V 
9 repares to at- 
= tack the Pro- 
RS Þtclants. | 
Sleidan. 


Or nephew, 
according to 
lord Herbert. 
Negotiation 

of the Prote- 


the Emperor {who had at laſt taken off the maſk, 
ſince his peace with France and truce with the 
Turks) ſent to Henry Prince Philip“, brother to 
the elector Palatine, to deſire aſſiſtance. It appears 
in the King's letter to this Prince, extant in Rymer, 
that Henry had ſent for him; and lord Herbert 
affirms, that Philip aimed at eſpouſing Princeſs 
Mary. However this be, the King anſwered his 
demand of aid by ſeven propoſitions, containing 
the terms on which he was willing to enter into a 
defenſive league with the Proteſtants. But as his 
propoſitions tended only to render him head and 
ſole director of the league, they thought not proper 
to put themſelves blindly into his hands. They 
only told him, if he would depoſite ſomewhere in 


88. 
Herbert. 


the defenſe of the league, they would prefer his 
alliance to that of Francis. But finding they offered 
no advantage for himſelf, he had no ſuch zeal for 
the Augſburg confeſſion (from which he was yet 
very remote) as to ingage in its protection without 
reaping any benefit, The truth is, the Proteſtants 
were perſuaded he had no deſire to be really united 
with them, but intended only to incourage them, 
leſt they ſnould ſubmit to the Emperor, as alſo to 
hinder them from puting themſelves unger the pro- 
tection of King Francis, with whom he was not yet 
in peace, For the ſame reaſon it was that, under 
color of continuing the negociation with the count 
Palatine, he retained Prince Philip at his court till he 
ſaw the peace with France was near a concluſion. 


League be- 
tween the 
Pope and Em- 
peror againſt 
the Prote- 
ſtants, 
Sleidan. 


the Proteſtants of Germany. They had agreed 


defer the ſigning, that he might ſay, he did it 


entered into this negociation only becauſe he deſired 


Germany a hundred thouſand crowns to ſerve for 


on all the articles; but Charles had thought fit to 


merely in his own defenſe, Finally, about mid- 


June, he ſent the cardinal of Trent to Rome, 
where the league was ſigned the twenty-ſixth of the 
ſame month. His Holineſs ingaged, for fix months, 


to find twelve thouſand foot, five hundred horſe, 


and two hundred thouſand crowns, for the war in 


Germany. Moreover, he gave the Emperor a 


moiety of one year's revenue of the benefices in 
Spain, with power to alienate a hundred thouſand ' 


crowns-worth of church-lands. This was a demon- 


ſtration that it was a religious war, tho' Charles 


The Gomes affected to publiſh the contrary. 


war, 


had forwarded his levies in the Netherlands; and 
duke Maurice of Saxony, whom he. had ingaged 


The Emperor having notice; that his Sanctity's 
troops were begining to march; that count De Bure 


a. A. 


council languiſhed at Trent, and proceeded. very 


| other places (1). 
It was now ſome time ſince the Pope and Em- 
peror had formed the project of a league againſt 


—_— 


197 
in his party, was ready to act when there ſhould be H NRVY 
occaſion, aſſembled his army about Ratiſbon, His VIII. 
deſign was to meet the Pontit's forces, then tra- Ax' 1346. 
verſing Tirol, under conduct of Octaviano Farneſe.. 
At the ſame time, to prevent this junction, the | 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe 
marched the ſame way, with an army forty thouſand 
{trong. Without entering into a detail of this firſt 
campain, I ſhall only ſay in general, that the Pro- 
teſtants, tho ſuperior in number; could not hinder 
either the Italian or Netherlandiſh troops from join- 
ing the Emperor. The different tempers of the 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe did 
not a little contribute towards their taking wrong 
meaſures. In ſhort, the campain laſting till No- 
vember without either of the two armies deſiring 


WE to ingage, the elector of Saxony received the ill 
England, and France | 


news, that the King of the Romans and duke 


y | Maurice were deſtroying his country with: fire and 
ſceing themſelves at the point of being attacked by | ſword, This obliging him to march, with part of 


the army, to the relief of his ſubjects, the landgrave, 
become too weak by this ſeparation,' choſe like- 


wiſe to retire into his dominions. Thus the Em- 


rr meeting with no more oppoſition; took 
rancfort, Ulm, and ſeveral other towns belonging 
to the league, which furniſhed him with the monies 
he wanted for the maintenance of his army. 


While the war was carrying on in Germany, the Continuation 
of the council 


lowly. Belide that the members were very few, E. Pal“ 
they were wholly dependent on the legates, who fieber. 


durſt not themſelves undertake any: thing without 
orders from Rome. But it was the Pope's intereſt 
to prolong matters, becauſe he hoped time would 
procure. him at laſt ſome occaſion to diſſolve the 
council, or remove it to Italy. Thus the council 
was merely a vain name, made uſe of by the Pope 
and Emperor for their own private views, and to 
caſt a miſt before the eyes of the public. | 
Religion began alſo to cauſe troubles in Scotland, Perſecution in 
or at leaſt to produce the ſeeds thereof, by the Scotland. 
deſpair to which thoſe who imbraced the retorma: DR. 
tion were driven. Since cardinal Beaton and the 

earl of Arran had injoyed the peace procured them 

by the King of France, they thought only of being 

revenged on their enemies. Religion tarniſhed 


them with a pretenſe; becauſe the oppoſite faction 


almoſt wholly conſiſted of the Reformed. In the 
courſe gf this year 1546, they put to death ſeveral 
perſons for religion at Perth, St: Andrews, and 
The regent ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſo led by the cardinal, that he gloried in delivering 
to the flames thoſe whom he had formerly conſider- 
ed as his brethren, Among thoſe who were facti- 
ficed to the furious paſſion of this cardinal, a miniſter 
named Wiſhart (2), who futtered martyrdom at 
St, Andrews, was particularly remarkable. This 
man being condemned to the fire, the regent, at the 
inſtance: of one of his friends, would have ſaved his 
life, and to that end fent a note to the cardinal, 
deſiring him to ſuſpend execution: but the bar- 
barous prelate, without regarding the regent's re- 
queſt, not only cauſed the ſentence to be executed, 
but would alſo feed his eyes with the fad ſpectacle, 

ſiting in ſtate at a great window of his caſtle. 

It is faid, that this miniſter, before he was delivered 


Wiſhart's 
martyrdom, 
Buchanan. 
Burnet, 


| to the flames, told the executioner, „ That within His predic- 


few days, the prelate who beheld him with ſuch 5 
«« pride from yonder high place, ſhould lie in the us en, 
„ jame as ignominioufly as now he was ſeen proudly 


— 


eto reſt himſelt. "This prediction proved but too 
true for the cardinal, Very ſoon after he was mur- The cardinal 
. 5 murdered. 


(1) Some of the Scotiſh 
Luther, and therefore they 

(2) Mr. George Wiſhart, 
Burnet and Buchanan, 


2 were ſo ignorant, that they maintained, the New Teſtament was lately written by Martin 
_ only the old. Buchanan, 1. 15. | 2 75 | 
a very worthy family. M. Rapin names him (barbarouſly enough) Sephocard. See his ſtory in 


* Wes 


— —„ 


Buchanan. 
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HENRY dered in his own palace, and his body thrown into 

VIII. the ſtreet, from the very window whence he looked 
AN” 1546. on while Wiſhart was burning. 

Ways As for England, religion was ſtill on the ſame 

The ſtate of foot his Majeſty had been pleaſed to eſtabliſh it. 

_— in The reformation had made ſome progreſs, but was 

"Et" far from being brought to perfection; and yet the 

Reformed could not forbear hoping the King him- 

ſelf would carry it much farther. In this belief, 

they judged it prudent not to irritate him, and that 

they effectually conſulted the welfare of their religion 

by remaining in ſilence, and waiting for better 

times. This is the true reaſon why fewer perſons 

ſuffered for religion in England than in France. It 

is not to, be queſtioned that, had there not been 

hopes of a farther reformation, many people would 

have openly declared the opinions which theſe hopes 

induced them to conceal. For much the ſame 

reaſon, thoſe who retained all the tenets of the old 

religion, durſt not directly oppoſe the King, for 

fear their oppoſition ſhould carry him beyond the 

bounds he ſeemed to have preſcribed to himſelf. 

Hence reſulted a blind and univerſal compliance with 

Henry's will, and the exceſſive power he had ac- 

quired over all his ſubjects, of which he made a 

Henry much very ill uſe. He had been troubled for ſome time 

troubled with with an old ſore in his leg, which was grown very 

a fore leg and _ This, added to his extraordinary corpu- 


3 ency, which rendered him in a manner unable to 

8 ſtir, made him ſo froward and untractable that none 

He grows approached him without trembling. He had been 

_— 5 ſtern and ſevere, but was incomparably 

= rt, P. more fo towards the cloſe than begining of his 

reign. Flattery had fo corrupted his judgment and 

ſenſe, that he deemed it a moſt unpardonable crime 

to contradict his opinions, tho' he changed them 

himſelf very frequently. I have obſerved, that he 

treated with admiral Annebaut of - aboliſhing the 

maſs, and changing it into a communion, after the 

Shaxton ac- manner of the Proteſtants : and yet, not long after, 

cuſed of deny. Shaxton, who had reſigned the biſhoprick of Saliſ- 

wor real Lury, and been long a priſoner for refuſing to con- 

arnet, form to the ſix articles, being accuſed afreſh of 

and condem- denying the real preſenſe in the ſacrament, Henry 

ned to be would have him tried according to the rigor of the 

burned. law, and he was condemned to be burned. But 

this man, who had braved the incommodities of a 

tedious impriſonment, could not with like firmneſs 

: behold the puniſhment prepared for him. The 

= abjures King having ſent the biſhops of London and Wor- 

Jong P  Celter to perſuade him to recant, he was prevailed 

Burnet, Vol. I. On, and abjuring his pretended hereſy, Henry 

p. 340. granted him his pardon, He became afterwards a 
cruel perſecutor of the Reformed. | 

Ann Aſkew This example was not capable of moving Ann 

burned. Aſkew, who was accuſed of the ſame crime, and 

— an rigorouſly proſecuted, tho? ſhe had good friends at 

Strype. court, where ſhe was well known (1). She firmly 


perſiſted, notwithſtanding all the promiſes to ſave 
heFlite in caſe ſhe would recant (2). Some court 
ladies, touched with campaſſion tor her, having 
lent ſome money for her ſubſiſtence when in 1 
were the occaſion of her being more cruelly tor- 
mented (3). Chancellor Wriotheſley, a great ene- 


| rn 


breath. 


have been fatal to him: beſide, he was much diſ- 


my to the earl of Hertford, hoping to draw from HE N RE 
the priſoner ſomething againſt that nobleman, or VIII. 
his counteſs, cauſed her to be tortured : nay, it is Ax' 1546. 
reported that he would needs be preſent himſelf and. 
obſerving the executioner was moved with pity to Fox. 
the ſufferer, threw off his gown, and taking upon 

him the honorable office, drew the rack ſo violently 

that he almoſt tore her aſunder. But this is a fact | 
which ſcarce ſeems credible (4). However, this 
unhappy gentlewoman, with her bones diſlocated, 

was carried in a chair to the place of execution and 
burned, together with four men condemned for the 

ſame crime (5). But, by way of addition to their Hall. Stow. 
ſufferings, they were made to hear a ſermon | 
preached by Shaxton their falfe brother, who up- 
braided them with obſtinacy in very bitter and 
abuſive terms. All this was not capable of ſhaking 
their conſtancy, which indured to their lateſt 


The enemies of the reformation perceivin | 
Henry inſenſed againſt the Secttenentarians, thought — 2 
it a favorable opportunity to ruin the Queen and mer and tbe 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom they conſidered Ween. 
as the grand protectors of the Reformed. Among vol 
the ſupporters of the old religion the chiets were 5 88 
chancellor Wriotheſley, the duke of Norfolk, his 
ſon the earl of Surrey, Bonner biſhop of London, 
Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter ; and theſe had 
undoubtedly, among the courtiers and the King's 
ſervants creatures who failed not being ſerviceable 
on occaſion : but whatever project they formed they 
ſtill found in their way the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury who, having great influence over Henry, 
commonly broke their meaſures. In order there- 
fore to be intirely freed from this formidable op- 
ponent, they reſolved to complain of him openly 
to the King, and accuſe him of being the head and 
protector of the Sacramentarians, and of all in ge- 
neral who rejected the ſix articles. This reſolution 
was executed. The perſon who took upon him to Cranmer 
addreſs King Henry on this ſubject, told him, there openly ac- 
were evident proofs ready of what was alledged cuſed. 
_ the ſaid prelate, and if he were ſent to the Burnet. 

ower ſo many witneſſes would appear againſt 
him, that even his Majeſty would be ſurpriſed. 
Henry was not ignorant that Cranmer had a ſecret 
diſlike to the fix articles, as he had himſelf frankly 
acknowledged ; but he really loved him, and there- 
fore would not expoſe him to a trial which muſt 


pleaſed that ſuch pains was taken to ruin a perſon 
for whom he had ſo often and ſo loudly declared. 
However, reſolving to ſee how far his enemies ma- 
lice would be carried, he conſented that he ſhould 
be the next day ſummoned before the council, and 
ſent to the Tower, if they ſaw cauſe. But not 
long after *, the King ſent for Cranmer, and tel- 
ling him what had been determined on, aſked him, The Kiny 
what defenſe he deſigned to make? Cranmer thank- gives him : 
ed his Majeſty, and requeſted him that, ſince he ſenſible mark 
was to be queſtioned. on his ſentiments in religion, ns bans 
ſuch judges might be aſſigned him as ' underſtood 
thoſe matters. The King replied, he went the 

wrong way to fave his life, for moſt certainly his 


* In the night. 


n 


(1) She was nobly deſcended (being ſiſter of fir Francis Aſcue, or Aſcough, of Lincolnſhire) and educated beyond what was 
But ſhe was unfortunately married to one Kyme, who, being a violent papiſt, drove her 
Burnet, Vol. I. P- 341. | : | | 
(2) Upon her examination, being aſked by the lord mayor of London, whether the prieſts cannot make the body of Chriſt ? 
She wittily replied, I have read, that God made man, but that man can make God, I never yet read. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. 


uſual in that age to thoſe of her ſex. 
out of his houſe, when he found ſhe favored the reformation. 


p. 387 
(3) 


her. Burnet, p. 341. 


(4) Why not? What is incredible in one agitated with a zealous frenzy ? | | = TY 


(5) John Laſcelles a gentleman (probably the ſame who accuſed Catherine Howard) Nicolas Otterden and —— Belenian two 
prielts, and John Adlam a taylor. Hall, tol. 263. Strype, Vol. I. p. 388. 7 | 


Being aſked what favor or incouragement ſhe had ſrom any in the court, ſhe would confeſs nothing, but that one in a livery 
bronght her tome money, which he ſaid came from two ladies in the court. 


had been oft at court, and was much favored by many great ladies there; and it was believed the Queen had ſhowed Kindneſs to 


This made the chancellor put her to the rack. She 


enemics 
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The Queen is 


happily brings 
herielf eff. 
Herbert. 
Burnet. 


enemies had witneſſes ready to convict him in ſuch, 
manner, that the judges would be forced to con- 
demn him; and therefore ſince he took fo little care 


of himſelf, he ' himſelf would look to it. So he 


ordered him to defire. the council, to uſe him as a 
privy-counſellor, and as they would expect to be 
uſed in the like caſe, that is, that his accuſers might 
be brought face to face before he was ſent to the 


Tower; and if his requeſt was not granted, he was 


to appeal to the King. At the ſame time he took 
off his ring, and giving it to him, ſaid, if his 
appeal was rejected, he ſhould ſhew the council that 
token of his protection. Next morning Cranmer, 
coming to the council-door, was ſo long kept wait 
ing in the lobby, that the King hearing of this diſ- 
reſpect, ſent word, that he ſhould be preſently 
brought in (x). It happened as the King foreſau; 
ſo that Cranmer was forced at laſt to produce the 
King's ring, which terribly mortified his enemies. 
Then they all roſe up, and went and informed the 
King of what had paſſed, who told them, he thought 
he had a wiſer council than now he found they were 
and, laying his hand on his. breaſt, ſwore, that he 
took the archbiſhop to be the loyaleſt ſubject he 
had. The duke of Norfolk, willing to excuſe the 
council, ſaid, They deſigned the archbiſhop no 
harm, but only to vindicate his innocence by 
ſich a trial as would have freed him from all aſper- 
ſions. But the King, looking ſternly at him, an- 
ſwered, He would not ſuffer men who were fo 
<« dear to him, to be thus handled, with impunity : 
<« that he was no ſtranger to the factions which were 
„ among them, and their malice towards each 
<« other, which he would either extinguiſh, or de 
<« ſpeedily puniſh.” Then he commanded them all 
to be reconciled to the archbiſhop. They imme- 


diately obeyed, tho but exteriorly : but as for 


Cranmer, he cordially forgave them, as he after- 
wards plainly evidenced. | 


Seemingly, ſo great a mortification ſhould have 


accuſed, who made theſe men more cautious : but. the ardency of 


their deſire to ſucceed in their projects would not ſuf- 


fer them to deſiſt, with regard to the Queen. They | 


perceived, if the King had oppoſcd their accuſation 
of Cranmer, it was not to obſtruct the execution of 
the law of ſix articles, but from a pure motive of 
affection for that prelate : that therefore their pro- 
ceedings could not have diſpleaſed him as to the 
thing, but only in reſpect of the, perſon. © This 
made them think they ſhould find it eaſier to de- 
ſtroy the Queen, becauſe King Henry would never 
willingly ſuffer that his own wife ſhould differ from 
him in matters of religion. Catherine Parr, who 
was then on the throne, had gained the King's at- 
fection by her extraordinary cate of him, and by 
daily giving him freſh marks of her gratitude. She 
was in her heart a Proteſtant, and even ſometimes | 
took the liberty to have ſermons preached in her 
privy-chamber, before ſome of her ladies. This 
cached Henry's ears, but he took thereof no notice: 
nay, he ſuffered her to diſpute with him upon re- 
ligion, imagining ſhe did it only for inſtruction; 
but at length theſe diſputes having been carried too 
far, he expreſſed his diſpleaſure, and even began to 
look more coldly on the Queen than heretofore. 
This made her enemies fancy it a fair opportunity 
to work her ruin, while, ignorant of their deſigns, 


6 


— 


ſhe: was ſecking occaſions to inſpire her royal conſort HE NR v. 
with favorable ſentiments of the reformation. . VIII. 

It was to Gardiner that King Henry firſt vented Ax' 146. 
his diſpleaſure with the Queen: nor could he have 1 
pitched on a man more partial. Gardiner failed Burnet 
not to cheriſh the King's reſentment; by agravating 
, Queen Catherine's obſtinacy, and her pains to inſtill. 
her notions into the ladies who ſerved her. The 
chancellor, who was alſo let into the ſecret; con- 
firmed what Gardiner had urged, and hinted to his. 
Majeſty, » that the Queen had incouraged Ann 
Aſkew in her perverſeneſs, and even inſinuated that 
ſhe was conſpiring againſt the ſtate. In ſhort, Herbert. 
they went ſo far, that articles were drawn againſt 
her, and ſigned by his Majeſty. The chancellor 
puting this paper careleſly in his pocket, droped it, 
and the perſon who found it carried it to the Queen, 
who ſeeing the King's hand to ſuch a paper, con- 
cluded herſelf ruined : however, being adviſed by 
one preſent to indeavor appeaſing the King, ſhe 
entered his chamber with a ſettled countenance, as if 
the knew nothing of what had paſſed. Henry re- 
ceived her kindly, and began to diſcourſe of re- 
ligion. She anſwered, theſe matters were above 
her, and ſhe oughr of him to learn what ſhe was 
to believe. © Not fo, by St. Mary (ſaid the Herbert 
King) you are become a doctor, and able to Burnet. 
** inſtruct us.” Catherine feigning to be ſurpriſed 
at his manner of ſpeaking to her, replied with 
great mildnels ; „ She jaw with grief he was 
% was offended at the freedom ſhe had ſometimes 

taken to diſpute with him in points of religion ; 
bur ſhe had done it innocently, with the ſole 
view of diverting him, knowing what pleaſure 
he took in talking of thoſe things, which none 
underſtood better than himſelf ; her chief aim 
having been, not only to make him forget his 
* pain by ſuch fort of diſcourſes, but alſo to 
receive mſtruction herſelf z and indeed ſhe had 
e profited much: and if ſhe had ſtarted objections, 
eit was only to give him occaſion to clear the diffi- 

culties which ſurpaſſed a woman's comprehen- 
« ſion.” „And is it even ſo (ſaid Henry) then 
ue are friends again.“ So he imbraced her moſt 
affectionately, and ſent her away with very tender 
aſſurances of his conſtant love to her (2). On the 
morrow, which was the day appointed for convey- 
ing Queen Catherine to the Tower, Henry going 
to take the air in his garden, ſent for her, and pre- 
{ently after came in the chancellor, with a detach- | 
ment of the guards“. But the King immediately * Forty. 
advanced towards him, and after a little diſcourſe, 

was heard to call him, ina very angry tone, Knave, 

Fool, and Beaſt. 0 He then returned to the Queen, 
who, ſeeing him in a paſſion with the chancellor, 
indeavored to appeaſe him: but Henry anſwered her, 
that none had leſs reaſon than herſelf to plead for him. 

Theſe two attempts, againſt the. archbiſhop and Henry begins 
Queen, Catherine, not only proved unſucceſsful, but to hate the 
alſo extremely prejudicial to the enemies of the re- ke e of the 
formation. From thenceforward Henry could nõt {51g 
indure them, being ſatisfied their chief aim was to 
overthrow whatever he had eſtabliſhed.” Gardiner Gardiner's 
was immediately diſgraced, and the King would diſgrace. 

not ſuffer him to be preſent in the council (3). 

But a greater ſtorm fell on the duke of Norfolk, Henry re- 


and his ſon the earl of b 0 ir ſolves on the 
Surrey. Henry, in nner ag 


A) 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


(0 


Burnet. 


(1) Dr. Buts, the King's phyſician, who loved Cranmer, went and told the King what a ſtrange ry he had ſeen : The death. 


. n 
of Surrey's 


Primate of all England waiting at the council door among the footmen and ſervants. Whereupon Henry ſent to the board to Herbert. 


lia ve him brought in immediately. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 343. 


Stow. 


(2) Whether the King had really deſigned her ruin or not, is differently repreſented by the writers who lived next that time. Hollingſh. 
Some, ſays lord Herbert, believed it was not ſo much the King's intention to uſe the rigor of the law, as to deter her from read- Burnet. 


ing forbiden books, p. 263. | 


(3) Tho! it appears by Gardiner's ſubmiſſion, extant in our records, that not long after he fell into the King's diſpleaſure, yet 
whether on this occaſion, or that he was a ſpecial friend to the duke of Norfolk (who was now alſo in diſgrace) or any other 
cauſe, is not there determined. However, the King excluded him from the number of thoſe whom he appointed his executors, 


and counſellors to his ſon Edward VI. Herbert, p. 263. 
Vol. II. 
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HEN R ſuffocated with fat, and perceiving his leg grew vi- bridge, to all their eſtates, rents, and privileges, Hexny 
VIII. fibly worſe, plainly ſaw he had not long to fur- | tho” by that act of parliament which gave Henry VIII. 
Ax' 1546, vive. In this belief, he conſidered the duke of | the lands of the colleges, they were to be ſup- Ax' 1 cM = . 
Norfolk and his ſon the carl of Surrey as two peers preſſed, It might be thought not a little ſtrange = WT 

extremely capable of greatly imbroiling the Prince that the parliament ſhould not diſtinguiſh theſe two 85 
his ſucceſſor, during his minority. The duke of | univerſities from the reſt of the colleges, conſider- 
Norfolk was as it were head of thoſe who favored | ing their antiquity, and the advantages the kingdom 
the Pope and the old religion, tho', like a good | had thence received, and daily did receive, had it 
courtier, he had outwardly complied with all the | not been already fr many” ſeen, that they had long 
King's innovations. Henry was contented with this acted ſolely by direction from court. There is ſome 
external compliance, tho he knew he was ever at- appearance that Henry remained long doubtful, 
tached to the Pope, whoſe party was ſtill very | whether he ſhould diſſolve or preſerve theſe two 

werful in England, and that his ſon the earl of | univerſities, ſince having received their humble pe- 
urrey was in the ſame ſentiments. This ſufficed | titions the begining of the year, he made them wait 
to inſpire him with a juſt fear, that after his de- for his anſwer *till October: nay, it was diſcourſed 
ceaſe, theſe two noblemen, aſſiſted by the Pope, | at court for ſome time, of making great altera- 
the Emperor, and their partiſans, would labor to tions in their charters. But at length, the King re- 
ſet the crown on Princeſs Mary's head, and ſo what | ſolved to continue them on their primitive eſtabliſh- E 
he had been at ſuch pains to eſtabliſh, during his | ment, Not long after, viz. on the nineteenth of Rym. Fd. 
reign, would be utterly ſubverted 3 and, in reality, '| December, he founded Trinity college in Cam- Vol. XV. | 
he had no room for doubt, it that party prevailed, bridge, which is one of the nobleſt foundations of P. 106. 
they would deem his divorce with Catherine of | that kind in Europe. 5 
Aragon abſolutely null: in which caſe, Mary was |' Mean while, diligent ſearch was, by King Henry's The King 
his only lawful iflue, and the Prince his fon a | order, making for whatever could ſerve to form frikes Gar. 
baſtard. He could not hope for a remedy to this evil | an impeachment againſt the duke of Norfolk, and __ * of 
from the parliament, having by long experience | the earl his ſon; the King, who found himſelf near Burnet. 
learned with how much faciliry that body, con- his end, being abſolutely determined they ſhould Vol. I. p. 349. 
ſiſting of ſo many members, was carried away | quit the world before him. In this interval, he or- 
with the prevailing party. He therefore thought | dered his will, made juſt before his late expedition 
the beſt and ſhorteſt way to prevent theſe miſchiefs, | to France, to be brought him, and peruling it, 
and free himſelf from his apprehenſions, was not to | cauſed Gardiner's name to be erafed from among, 
leave behind him theſe two noblemen, whom he be- | the number of counſellors appointed for a council, 
lieved capable of diſturbing his ſon's minority, and | of ſtate, during Edward's minotity. Sir Anthony 
even of depriving him of the crown. For this ſole | Brown, who was preſent, would have fpoken in the 
reaſon their ruin was reſolved; but then ſome pre- biſhop's behalf (4): but Henry anfwered, he knew 
| tenſe was to be found, which is ſeldom wanting: to Gardiner, and tho? he himſelf could govern him, 
Herbert. thoſe who have the power 1n their hands. As loon | yet none of thoſe who were to come after him would 
Burnet, as it was perceived that Henry's affection for the be able to do it. : 5 
father and ſon was grown cold, certain perſons | This will, extant in Rymer's collection of vol. xv. 
were ready to inſinuate to the Monarch, that they | public acts, bears date December 30, 1546, and p. 110. 
had pernicious deſigns againſt the ftate (1), and only | the King's name is at the bottom, with thoſe of 
waited his death to put them in execution: that the | ten witneſſes : but it is not eaſy to be aſſured of its 
earl of Surrey had refuſed ſeveral good matches, | being ſigned with the King's own hand. This was 
ſince the loſs of his counteſs, and it was generally (2) | afterwards queſtioned. Mr. Rymer, who collected 
reported he aſpired to Princeſs Mary: that it was | the records, would have obliged the public had he 
not without ſome private reaſon he uſed the arms | ſer this matter beyond diſpute, and informed us, 
of St. Edward the Confeſſor, tho his father had | whether he had the original in his hands, and if fo, 
taken them out of his *ſcutcheon, but however the | whether the King's name was in his own hand-writ- 
duke himſelf had left one quarter blank, in order | ing. This he might have eafily known, by com- 
They are ſent to reſume that at a proper ſeaſon, - On theſe gene- paring his name on the will with his uſual ſignings, 
to the Tower. ral accuſations, Henry ordered them to be arreſted, | of which doubtleſs he had by him ſeveral (5). The 
Herbert. and ſent to the Tower. That done, care was taken | importance of this inquiry conſiſts in that the act 
_ to acquaint the public, that all who had any thing of parliament, impowering the King to ſettle the 
re to alledge againſt the priſoners, ſhould have a favor- | ſucceſſion, ordered it ſhould be by letters patent 
able hearing, and the King would pardon all per- under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will, ſigned with 
ſons concerned in any conſpiracy with them, Who | his own hand. Now it happened afterwards, that 
would make a diſcovery (3). ' © | the Scotifh line, not being placed in their proper 
The two uni Some time before this affair commenced, Henry order, 3 the validity of the will, main- 


verſities are reſtored the two univerſities of Oxford and Cam» taining that Henry had not ſigned it with his own 
1 | | | | | | 
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(t) Their chief accuſers were ſome of their own family. The ducheſs, daughter of Edward Stafford duke of Buckingham, had, 

for above four years, been parted from the duke her huſband ; his daughter, ducheſs 'of Richmond, was become her bro- 

5 n. From theſe two ladies came the firſt information againſt thoſe unfortunate lords, as appears from lord 
Herbert, p 263, 264. ; 

(2) Rahe Homard earl of Surrey had married Frances, daughter of the earl of Oxford, by whom he had two ſons, Thomas 
and Henry, and three daughters. The dulce of Norfolk would have allied himſelf to the Seymour family, by ingaging his ſon 
to marry the earl of Hertford's daughter, to which his ſon would not conſent; and the duckeſs of Richmond, his daughter, to ſir 

Thomas Seymour. Ibid. : | 

(3) This year, in the latter end of March, the pra ſtews, which had long been allowed by the ſtate, were ſuppreſſed. 
Stow, p. 77 They were a continued row of houſes along the Thames ſide in Southwark, eighteen in number, and diſtinguiſhed 
by ſigns. In the reign of Henry II, there were ſeveral regulations made concerning theſe houles, to be ſeen in Stow's Survey of 
London, Book IV. p. 7. 1 

(4) Thinking it was only an omiſſion. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 349. 

(5) Some gentlemen were deputed in Queen Anne's reign, by perſons of the firſt rank in the kingdom, to go to the chapter- 
houſe of Weſtminſter abbey, to ſearch for the original will among the records of the Exchequer. They found one conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſheers of ſoft coarſe paper, tacked together with a braid of green and white ribband ; the writing of a mean and ſlovenly 
character. The will was ſigned on the top of the firſt, and the end of the laſt page, with the King's hand-writing, as pretended, 
but the character was fairer than ever he could make, and the hand ſtiff, like a counterfeit hand. Upon comparing his name on 
the will, wich his ſtamp and his uſual hand-writing, it agreed with neither, See Acta Regia, p. 348. Vol. III. 
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hand- writing. Indeed it could, againft this pre- 
tenſion, be alledged that, as the will was dated a 


46. month before Henry's death, there was no reaſon 


to ſuppoſe him then not able to ſign it. On the 
other hand, it is not impoſſible that, having order- 
ed his will to be tranſcribed the thirtieth of De- 
cember, he delayed to ſet his hand, and ſo was pre- 
vented by death. But there is moreover a ſtrong 
preſumption he did not ſign it with his own hand; 
that is, according to appearance, he was unable to 
write ſeveral months before his deceaſe, by reaſon 
his fingers were ſo ſwelled that he could not hold 
a Pen. This conjecture is confirmed by two pa- 


Vol. XV. Fe in Rymer's collection, both prior to the will. 


he firſt is a power of the thirty- firſt of Auguſt 
1546, given by Henry to three of his miniſters (1) 
to ſign, in his name, all the royal commiſſions and 


acts of grace. The ſecond is a like power of the 


ſixteenth of October following, to ſome of his 
council, to put the King's ſtamp to, and fea] with 
his fignet, all acts to which his Majeſty's hand 
was required (2), The reaſon alledged tor theſe 
powers was taken from the multiplicity of affairs 
wherewith the King was burdened : but as he had 
never fewer than ar that time, there is abundance of 
probability this was only a cloke to hide his indiſ- 
poſition. However, as this diſpute, which con- 
cerned only the royal family of Scotland, was ter- 
minated by the acceſſion of that family to the 
throne of England, it is now of no conſequence ; 
and therefore it ſuffices to mention wherein it con- 
ſiſted (3). Here follows the manner in which 
Henry ſettled the ſucceſſion, purſuant to the 
power given him by act of parliament, in the year 
1543. : 
I. Prince Edward and all his poſterity. 
II. The children King Henry might have by his 
preſent Queen, or any other whom he ſhould eſ- 
poule after her, 
III. Princeſs Mary and her iſſue, provided ſhe 
married with the aſſent and conſent of the execu- 
tors of his laſt will and teſtament, or of the major 
part of thoſe who ſhould then be living, given un- 
der their hands and ſeals. This conſent of the ex- 
_ ecutors was a condition ſo annexed to the right he 

granted Mary to ſucceed in her turn, that without 
it his intent was ſhe ſhould intirely forfeit her title 
to the crown. | | 


IV. Princeſs Elizabeth on the ſame condition 


with Mary. | 


Mary and the duke of Suffolk. += 
VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances's younger ſiſter, 


If all theſe perſons ſhould happen to die iſſueleſs, 


or their iſſue come to fail, it was the King's 


ſure that the crown ſhould go to the next rightful | 
heirs. Hereby he could mean only Mary, the | 
young Queen of Scotland, grand-daughter of his 
eldeſt ſiſter Margaret, who ought naturally to have 

"King's younger ſiſter | 


receded the children of the 
ary. | | 
That in caſe Mary performed not the condition 
required of her, the crown ſhould devolve' to Eli- 
*zabeth, as if Mary had died without heirs. 


2 
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V. Frances Brandon, eldeſt daughter of his ſiſter 


„ Mc K 


cad. 


In like manner, if Elizabeth neglected perform- Hz N RV 
ing the ſame condition, his intent was, that the VIII. 
crown ſhould deyolve to Frances Brandon, as if An* 1546. 


Elizabeth had died without iſſue. 


He appointed for executors of his laſt will thir- Executors. 
teen lords, moſt of whom were privy-counſellors, 
as the archbiſhop of Canterbury, chancellor Wrio- 
theſley, the earl of Hertford, young Edward's 
uncle, &c. Theſe thirteen (4) executors were alſo 
nominated for the Prince his ſucceſſor's privy-coun- 
cil, *till he had completed his eighteenth year. 
Moreover, he named certain perſons who were to 
= called to the council on extraordinary occa- 

ons, | . . 

He ordered his executors to pay firſt all his bebts, Debts: 
and then to make good all the grants he had made 
to diverſe particular perſons. - : 
He conſtituted the Prince his ſon heir to all his Heir. 
goods, plate, jewels, money, cannons, ammunition, 
ſhips, with all thereto appertaining, and injoined 
him to be guided by the advice of thoſe who were 
appointed tor his privy-counſellors; *till he had at- 
tained to eighteen years of age. | | 

He alloted to his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, Legacies, 
Till their — a yearly penſion of three thou- 
land pounds ſterling, and to each a portion of ten 
thouſand pounds, or more, if the exccutors thought 
proper. | : 

He lefr his Queen a legacy of three thouſand 
pounds, either in jewels or plate, as ſhe plcaſed; 
and a thouſand pounds in ready money, beſide her 
err... e | 

Finally, he gave five hundred marks to each of 
his executors who were peers, and to each of the 
others three hundred, ' | 1 
The greateſt ſingularity in this will is, Hen 


„ Remark on 


Rat over in ſilence the poſterity of his eldeſt Henry's ſertie- 


ſter Margaret, or at leaſt his placing them after net - 2 
the line of his youngeſt ſiſter Nia beſide, the — 
clauſe in his will which ſaid that, after the poſterity 

of Eleanor Brandon, the crown ſhould devolve to 

the next heir, muſt have been favorably explained 

for this firſt branch, ſince the general words were 

able to ſundry interpretations. This was the effect 

of the power the parliament had given this Prince 

to ſettle the ſucceſſion, or rather to unſettle and put 

it in a moſt horrible confuſion, had not divine Pro- 

vidence been more careful of it than he. No other 

reaſons for his proceedings can poſſibly be deviſed, 

than his hatred of the Scots, and his apprehenſion 

that the kingdom of England would one day fall 

under the dominion of a Prince or Princefs of that 
nation ; which nevertheleſs all his precautions could 


not᷑ 4. f 4 | 
V hile King Henry's will was by his order tran- Ax' 1547. 
ſcribing, the duke of Norfolk's and earl of Surrey's The ear! of 
roceſs was forming with great warmth. The Suey be- 
ing being determined on difpatching theſe two Fferbert. 
noblemen, there was no poſſibility of ſaving them. Stow. 
The ſon was firſt brought to his trial, at Guild“ Burnet. 
Hall, before the lord chancellor, the lord maFor, Hollinghh. 
and other commiſſioners, and put upon an inque 
of commoners, becauſe he was not a peer of the 


realm, the duke his father being living. Several 


(1) Sir Anthony Denny, John Cate, Eſq; and William Clerc, Gent. Rymer, Vol. XV. p. 101. rhe 


(2) There is the like order before, dated Od ober 12. 1545. Ibid, p. 81. 


(3) Maitland ſecretary to the Queen of Scotland, accounted the ableſt man of his nation at that time, in a letter to fir William 
Cicil, afterwards lord Burlegh, ſays, „The King neither ſigned the will, nor ordered the ſtamp to be put to it. He had been 
« oft deſired to ſign it, but always put it off: but when he ſaw his death approaching, one William Clarke, ſervant to Thomas 
* Henneage, put the ſtamp to it, and ſome gentlemen who were waiting without, were called in to ſign as witneſſes, For this 
« he appealed to the depoſition of lord Paget, and deſired the marquis of Wincheſter and Northampton, the earl of Pem- 
«« broke, ſir William Petre, doctor Buts, &c. might be examined, and their depoſitions entered in the Chancery. He alſo appeal: 
ed to the original will, by which it would appear, that it was not ſigned but ſtamped on only; and therefore not being accord- 


« ing to the act of parliament, was of no force.” Burnet, Vol. I. p. 349 ; and Collect. p. 267. 
„ Viz. the archbiſhop of 


(4) Sixteen were named, of whom ſeven were lords or biſh 


nterbury, lord chancellor Wriothe- 


ley, earl of Hertford young Edward's uncle, lord St John, lord Ruſſel, viſcount Liſle, biſhop Tonſtal. The reſt were, fir Anthony 


Brown, fir Edward Montague, juſtice Bromley, fir Edward North 


ſir Edward Wodtton, and his brother the doctor. 


„ fir William Paget, ſir Anthony Denny, fir William Harbard, 


were 
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were examined, whoſe depoſitions lord Herbert has 
mferted in his hiſtory : but there appears nothing 
ſufficient to convict him of high-treaſon, of which 
he was accuſed. What was chiefly urged againſt 


him was, his giving St. Edward's arms, from whence 


it was infered that he aſpwed to the throne.  How- 
ever, Henry being reſolved he, ould die, he re- 
ceived ſentence of death, and was beheaded the 
nineteenth of January (1). n 


The duke of - Mean while the duke of Norfolk neglected: no 


Norfolk tries 
in vain to ob- 
tain his par- 
don 

Herbert. 
p 265. 
urnct. 


means to obtain the King's pardon. He knew him 
well enough to be ſenſibſe, that nothing but a»bligd 
and abſoſute fubmiſſion was capable of appeaſing 
him. To this end, he wrote him a moſt ſubmiſſive 


letter, declaring he could not call to mind he, Had 


ever offended him, and ſupplicated him for God's 
fake to let him know the cauſe of his diſgrace: 
moreover he intreated, likewiſe that his accuſers 
might be brought face to face, before his Majeſty, 
or at leaft his council, that his cauſe might be 
maturely examined. He knew not, he ſaid, that 
he had offended any man, otherwiſe than in ap- 
pearing ſomewhat zealous againſt the Sacramenta- 
rians : but therein he had only . with his 
Majeſty's ſentiments and orders. He concluded 
with conjuring him to be ſatisfied with taking all 
or part of his lands and goods as he pleaſed, leaving 
him only a ſubſiſtence. | 

This letter produced a quite contrary effect to 


what the duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he 


Herbert. 
265. 
urnet. 


* Or advice. 


He is attaint- 


ed in parlia- 
ment. 
Burnet. 


.compulſion *, 


accuſed the King of injuſtice, an offenſe which 
would not have been eaſily pardoned, even had not 


his deſtruction been reſolved. © The duke, finding 


his Sovereign would not be moved, did on the 
twelfth of January, before the lord chancellor and 
ſeveral other privy-counſellors, fign a writing, 
wherein he confeſſed, that on ſeveral occaſions he 
had been guilty of high-treaſon, in concealing from 
his Majeſty, that his ſon the earl of Surrey bore 
the arms of St. Edward the Confeſſor, which ap- 
pertained to the King only: that himſelf had borne 
in the firſt quarter of his arms, ever ſince his father's 
death, the arms of England, with a difference of 
the argent labels, which were the proper arms of 
the King's eldeſt ' ſon, and of no other: that he 
owned this to be high-treaſon by the laws of the 
realm; and that he ſigned this ſubmiſſion without 


King's mercy. 


and threw | himſelf intirely On the 


Very probably, the duke was induced of himſels, | 


or by the advice of his friends, to make this con- | 
feſſion, in the belief he ſhould never obtain his 


pardon except he confeſſed himſelf guilty, that the 
King might have room to ſhew mercy :: but it was 
all to no purpoſe. His ruin was: determined, and 


ſolutions, when once taken. Mean while, as it 


might readily be perceived that the peers, who were 


Taten nter judges, could not condemn him 
on the evidences which were to be produced againſt 
him, the King thougbt he ſhould more eaſily com- 
you his ends by an act of attainder. So the par- 
iament meeting at this time, a bill of attainder 
was brought into the houſe of lords, and read 
thrice, on the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 


of January, and paſſed, In all likelihood, the 


| 


the King was not accuſtomed to, deſiſt from ſuch: re- 


Z 
: 


1 


—— —— 


duke of Norfolk who turvived him. 


very much towards paſſing the bill: at leaſt it 


read thrice, and returned likew iſe paſſed on the 
twenty-fourth of January. According to the me 
thod too frequently practiſed in this reign, it con- 
tained only general accuſations, without ſpecifying 
any thing except the duke's bearing the arms of 
England, with three labels argent. It was very 
ſtrange that no notice ſhould till then be ever taken 
of - bis arms which he had ſo long borne in the fight 
of Henry himſelf, and his whole court, which he 
lad received from his anceſtors; and for which he 


had the heralds opinions. The bill having paſſed 


in both houſes, the lord chancellor; earl of Hertford, 


and ſome other peers were commiſſioned under the © 


great ſeal to give the royal aſſent (2): which done, 
a warrant, was diſpatched. to-the lieutenant of the 
Tower, to take off the duke's head the twenty«nineth 


of January: bur, happily for him, King Henry He efcapes 
died the night before, and the council judged: it not narrowly. 


adviſeable to commence a new reign with the execu- 
tion of one of the nation's principal nobles. 
to be obſerved, that during all the proceedings of 
both court and parhament againſt the duke of Nor- 
folk and earl of Surrey, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
at court. As thoſe two noblemen were juſtly 
deemed his moſt inveterate enemies, he would not 
be accuſed of being concerned in what was tranſacting 
againſt them. | | 


While theſe proceſſes were forming, the King King Hen- 
was confined to his bed by a mortal indiſpoſition 9 
which brought him inſenſibly to his end: however, Pr 


no conſideration of the account he wag on the point 


of rendering to his Creator, was capable of moving 


him to uſe . compaſſion towards two illuſtrious per- 
ſonages of one of the moſt ancient families in Eng- 
land, who had done him ſignal ſervices, and who 
had not thitherto been ever guilty of any crime 
meriting ſuch excels of ſeverity. On this occaſion; 
as on many others, paſſion and policy had in this 
King's mind the prevalency over juſtice and mercy. 
He was at any rate reſolved, to ſacrifice theſe per- 
ſons to- his ſon's ſafety, and by their death to eſtabliſn 
all the innovations which he had made in religion, 
being perſuaded they would imploy their utmoſt 
efforts to deſtroy. them. The ſequel evidently de- 
monſtrated he was not miſtaken with regard to the 
| k. Ibis lords 
life, preſerved "merely by a kind of miracle, 
plainly ſhewed how vain are humane precautions, 
when contrary; to divine decrees. 


Kin Henry's illneſs perpetually augmented, and He is warned 
none durſt warn him of his near diſſolution; of his im- 
Every one dreaded leſt a Prince, who was always pending dil 
approached with trembling, would look on this — 
| charitable warning as a crime, and puniſh it accord. 


ing to an act of parliament, whereby ſuch as ſhould 
preſume to foretel the King's death, were adjudged 
traitors. But finally fir Anthony Denny, one 
of his privy counſellors, had the courage and chari- 
ty to inform him, that he had but few hours to live, 


The King thanked him, and 8 his great Shews ſigns 
grief and horror for all the diſorders he had commited. oo repentance. 


th. 5 


— * 4 » Gn „ 8 6 


(1) Henry Howard (eldeſt ſon of Thomas third duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth daughter of Edward Stafford duke of Buck- 


ingham) died much pitied, being a man of great 


and high courage, with many other noble qualities. His ſentence was 


generally condemned as an a& of high injuſtice and ſeverity, which loaded the Seymours with a popular odium which they cou'd 
never overcome. Sir Richard Southwel depofing, that he knew certain things of the earl, which touched his fidelity to the King ; 


the earl vehemently affirmed himſelf a true man, and offered to fight in his 
the Confeſſor, he ſaid he did it according to the opinion of the King's heralds, His fiſter Mary, ducheſs of Richmond, bein 


examined, confeſſed that the earl her brother ſhould ſay, Theſe new men (meaning the Seymours) loved no nobility, and if Gol 
called away the King, they ſhould ſmart for it; with ſome other paſſionate words and circumitantial ſpeeches, little for his advantage. 


He lies buried at Framlingham in the county of Suffolk. Herbert, p. 263, &c. Burnet, Vol. I. p. 345, Ke. 


Vol. IT. p. 275. | | 
(2) Which they did January 27. Journals Parl. 


Dugdale's Baron. 
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irt with his accuſer. As to his giving the arms of 
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duke's confeſſion under his own hand contributed Hr NR 


VIII. 
terved to excuſe thoſe who durſt not oppoſe it. Ax' 1545. 
The bill, being fent down to the commons, was 


It is Cranmer re. 
tires to Croy- 
den during the 
duke's pro- 
a , I ceis. 
bury withdrew to Croydon, without once appearing Burnet. 
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Henry Hereupon, 


Sends for 


His death. 


— 


enny aſked him if 2 eccleſiaſtic 
| ſhould be ſent for; and he replied, that it any, it 
FG. . ſhould be the archbiſhop of Canterbury : but Cran- 
mer, being then at Croydon, could not arrive be- 
fore the King was become ſpecchleſs. He had but 
Cranmer, but Juſt time to deſire him to give ſome ſign of his dying 
cannot ſpeak. in the faith of Chriſt. The King {queezed his hand, 
and preſently after expired, in the night between the 


28th and 29th of January 1546-7, in the fifty-ſixth IIR XN Y 
year of his age, having reigned thirty-ſeven years VIII. 
and nine months. 
days: probably, the council took time to conjult, 
wherher the duke of Norfolk ſhould be executed. 
Finally, after three days, the lord chancellor ſigni— 
fied to both houſes, that, the King was dead and the 
parliament thereby diſſolved (1). 


Herbert. 
Burnet. 


cealed. 
Burner. 


(1) The curious may find King Henry's character drawn at length by lord Herbert. But it may not be amiſs to inſert here 


what is ſaid of him by biſhop Burnet. Hiſt. Ref. Vol. I. at the end. 


« King Henry VIII (fays that prelate) is rather to be 


4 reckoned among the great than the good Princes. He exerciſed ſo much cruelty to men of both perſuaſions, that the writer- 
« of both ſides have laid open his faults, and taxed his cruelty. But as neither of them were much obliged to him, ſo none 
4 have taken ſo much care to ſet forth his good qualities, as his enemies havedone to inlarge on his vices. I do not deny that 


« he is to be numbered among the ill Princes ; yet I carinot rank him with the worſt.” 


Of him the famous fir Walter Ra. 


leigh ſaid, He was a Prince, who never ſpared man in his anger, nor woman in his luſt.” This King's remains lye inter- 
red at Windſor, under a ſtately monument, begun in copper gilded, but never finiſhed. See the model of what it was to have 


been in Speed, p. 784. 
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Containing the Reigns of EDW ARDVIand MARY L 


EDWARD VI. The Twenty-firſt King of ExnGcLanp, ſince the CoN EST. 


Fpw. VI. FEE TJDWARD VI, only ſon and fuc- 

Ax' 1547. ef ceffor to Henry VIII, was in his 

N22 tenth year, * ſince October, when, by 

5 BUS 1 the death of his royal father, he aſ- 

5 /, cended the Engliſh throne. His 

. majority was, by the deceaſed King's 

will, fixed to his eighteenth year; but he died be- 

fore he attained it, after a ſhort reign of fix 

years. The hiſtory therefore of theſe ſix years, 

as may readily be ſuppoſed, will not be ſo much the 

hiſtory of King Edward himſelf, as of his governors 

| and miniſters. There was reaſon to hope extraor- 

His diſpoi- dinary matters from this young Prince, had it pleaſed 

i and good God to bleſs him with a longer life. He had a moſt 

jualities. 2 2 . 

Hayward. excellent memory, a wonderful ſolidity of mind, and 

Burner. was withal laborious, ſparing no pains to qualify 

Stry pe's Mem. himſelf for the well-governing his realms. At 

_ eight years of age, he wrote Latin letters to his fa- 

ther; French was as familiar to him as Engliſh : he 

learned alſo Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian. After 

that, he applied himſelf to the liberal ſciences, where- 

in he made a very ſurpriſing progreſs. (1.) Cardan, 

who ſaw him in his fifteenth year, ſpeaks of him as 

the wonder of the age. The teſtimony of this 

Italian philoſopher was the leſs ſuſpicious, as it was 

after the young Prince's deceale that he publiſhed his 
praiſes, and in Italy,where his memory was odious. 


* Nine years 
and three 
months. 


As ſoon as Henry VIII had reſigned his laſt Ew. VI. 
breath, the earl of Hertford, and ſir Anthony Brown, þ 

were by the council ſent to give young Edward 
notice of it, and conduct him to London. He was Heis inform- 
then with his ſiſter, Princeſs Elizabeth, at Hertford, ed of his fa- 
whence the deputies attended him to Enfield. pe : 4 
Here they informed him of the King's death, and mk, "4 
paid their obeiſance to him as their Sovereign. After Hayward. 
that, they waited on him to the Tower of London, Burnet. 
where he was received by the council in a body, and 
proclaimed King the ſame day, being January thir- 

ty-one 1547. 


On the morrow, the council met to ſettle a form king Henry's 


of government during King Edward's minority : will opened. 
nor was there much to be debated. The parliament Ibid. 
had impowered the late King, not only to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion by his will, but alſo to appoint what form 
of government he ſhould think moſt proper, *till 
his ſucceſſor was capable of holding the reins him- 
ſelf: wherefore all they had to do, was to open his 
will and obey the contents. There it appeared, that 
Henry had nominated ſixteen perſons to be his exe- 
cutors, regents of the kingdom, and his ſon's go- 
vernors, VIZ. 

Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Lord Wriotheſley, chancellor. 


Lord St. John, maſter of the houſhold. 


Cook; of Dr. Richard Cox, matter of Eaton ſchool, 
John Cheeke, 


Belmain was tor the French. Burnet 


. 


(1) He continued under the care of women 'till he was ſix years old 


protefior of the Greek tongue in Cambridge, 


— 


—_ 


3 and then he was put under the government of ſir Anthony 


who was his preceptor for manners, philoſophy, and divinity ; and of fir 


who was his maſter for the Latin and Greek languages; as John 
Vol. II. p. 2. Strype's Mem. Vol. II. p. 8, 9. 


Ccc Lord 


Flis death was kept private three Ax' 15.46. 


which is con 


147. 
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Ex w. VI. 
AN' 1547. 
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The regents 
power by the 
will. 


Burnet. 


Burnet. 


* Treaſurer of 
the houſhold. 


+ Controller. 


[| Vice-cham- 
berlain. 


Characters of 
ſome of the 
regents and 
counſellors. 


Of Cranmer. 


of him in the foregoing rei 


Lord Ruſſe], "of : 

The earl of Hertford, lord-chamberlain. 

Viſcount Liſle, lord-admiral. 

Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham. 

Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of the horſe. 

Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate. 

Sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 
Augmentations. 

Sir Edward Montague, 
common-pleas. 

Judge N ; | 

Sir Anthony Denny, J Chief Gentlemen of the 

Sir William-Herbert, / Privy-Chamber. 

Sir Edward Wotton, treafurer of Calais. 

Doctor Wotton, dean of Canterbury and York. 


lord chiet-juſtice of the 


As for Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, | 
I have in the preceding reign obſerved, that, tho he 


was originally among the regents, his name was e- 
raſed, ; 
Theſe ſixteen, or the majority of them, King 
Henry had impowered to execute his will, and to 
adminiſter the national affairs as they ſhould judge 
requiſite. On this general clauſe, which gave the re. 


gents a power unlimited, were afterwards grounded 


many innovations which ſeemed very repugnant to 
what Henry had ordained, He gave them however 
no power to ſubſtitute others in the room of ſuch 
as ſhould die, but it rather appeared his intention 
was that the vacancies ſhould not be filled up. This 
conſequence was naturally drawn from his command- 
ing the Princeſſes his daughters, not to marry with- 
out the written conſent of ſuch of the executors as 
ſhould then be living. It might thence be. likewiſe 
infered, that he deſigned not that any of the regents 
ſhould be deprived of their dignity. 

Beſide the ſixteen, who were to exerciſe the ſove- 
reign authority during Edward's minority, Kin 
Henry appointed a privy-council who ſhould be aſ- 
ſiſting to them, namely : 


Henry Fitz-Alan, earl Sir Ralph Sadler. 
of Arundel. Sir Thomas Seymour. 
William Parr, earl of Sir Richard Southwell. 
Eſſex. Sir Edward Peckham. 
Sir William Petre, ſe- Sir Thomas Cheyney“, 
cretary of ſtate. Sir John Gage ÞF, 
Sir Richard Rich. Sir Anthony Wing- 
Sir John Baker. field ||, 


The late King's will being thus known, the coun- 
cil reſolved on a perfect compliance, and that very 
day the regents, as well as the counſellors, entered 
on their offices. 1 have already hinted, that the hi- 
ſtory of this reign relates leſs to Edward himſelf, 
than to his governors, and therefore it will be neceſ- 
ſary to give the characters of ſuch of the _ 
and counſellors as had moſt ſhare in the tranſactions 
of thoſe times. | 

The character of Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury is ſufficiently known by what has been ſaid 
I ſhall only add two 
particulars. The firſt, that he was not very fond 
of meddling with politics, for which he was none 
of the propereſt, by reaſon of certain maxims of 
candor and fincerity, which he followed, and which 
were very oppoſite to thoſe generally obſerved in 
the government of ſtates. What I would ſecondly 
obterve with regard to Cranmer is, that he was f1- 

rlatively zealous to promote the reformation. Since 

ie was no longer reſtrained by ſuch a maſter as 
Henry, he was fo far from concealing his opinions, 
that he even labored with his whole power to eſta- 
bliſh them by public authority. He was as it were 
the firſt mover of whatever was done with regard 


— 


to che reformation, but his zeal was tempered with 
a maxim which he believed intirely requiſite; name- 
ly, to proceed leiſurely, and retrench firſt the groſs 


abuſes, that the people mightbe gradually accuſtomed 
to theſe changes, before the tenets of greater conſe- 
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quences were touched. Beſide thatthis courſe ſeemed 
to him the moſt natural, he went upon another rea- 
lon no leſs important, and which it will be proper 
briefly to explain. | 

In thelatereign it has been ſeen, that Henry VIII 
left not his ſubjects free to approve or reject the al- 
terations he had been pleaſed to make in religion: 
they muſt abſolutely either conform to them, or re- 
ſolve to part with eſtate, liberty, and even life itſelf. 
Hence the church of England abounded with mul- 
titudes, who outwardly imbracing the ecſtabliſhed 


opinions, were not however inwardly perſuaded of 


their verity. This was the caſe with diverſe prelates, 
and many other dignified eccleſiaſtics; but it was 
the inferior — who were chiefly infected with 
this hypocriſy. Moſt of thefe were no other than 
monks for whom the court of Augmentations, and 
the poſſeſſors of abbey-lands, had procured benefices 
to eaſe themſelves of the burden of their maintain- 
ance, to which they were obliged on ſuppreſſing the 


; monaſteries, Theſe men were ſtill bigoted to the 


errors deſigned to be reformed. Cranmer thought 
it therefore neceſſary to gain a little time, in order 
to change the clergy, by filling the vacant livings 
with pertons well inclined to the reformation. Herein 
he met with great oppoſition from the zealous, who 
wiſhed to bring the retormation to perfection at once, 
without regarding this mundane fagacity, which 
os believed little ſuitable to the ſpirit of true re- 
igion. 


Chancellor Wriotheſley was of a quite different Of chancellor 
character from that of Cranmer, and moreover his Wriotheſly, 
ſentiments in religion were utterly repugnant to the Hayward. 


reformation. He was exceſſively ambitious, highly 
conceited of his merit, haughty, imperious, and ex- 
tremely angry that his counſel was not always fol- 
lowed. This rendered him very troubleſome in the 
council, where no one could oppoſe hisopinion with- 
out being liable tobe treated with bitter and offenſive 
language: but he ſhewed his heat and paſſion chieſſy 
on matters touching religion. Tho he had outward- 


ly complied with the late King's innovations, he was 


however ſtrongly attached to the Romiſh creed. Ot 
this he had given evident proofs in the affair of Ann 
Aſkew, in his project to ruin the Queen, and on di- 
verſe other occaſions : wherefore ſuch of the regents 
as deſired to promote the reformation, were trom 
him to expect inceſſant oppoſition. Since the duke 
of Nortolk's impriſonment, the chancellor was con- 
ſidered as the head of the Popiſh faction. Accord- 
ingly, he looked on the reformers, and in particular 
Cranmer, as his enemies; as, on their part, they 
could not without great mortification behold him in 
a ſtation which inabled him to countermine their 
deſigns. Luckily for them, their party was ſtrongeſt, 
both among the regents, and in the council. | 


Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, was of a gf the 1 ot 
noble and ancient family, which came over with Hertford. 
William the Conqueror. Henry VIII having e- Burner. 
ſpouſed Jane Seymour on the tragic cataſtrophe of Pugdale. 


Queen Ann Boleyn, fir Edward Seymour, the new 
Queen's brother, was ſoon after created lord Seymour, 
then viſcount Beauchamp, andearl of Hertford. From 
that time he conſtantly held ſome honorable imploy 
at court, as well while the Queen his ſiſter lived, as at- 
ter her deceaſe. King Henry always expreſſed for him 
a ſingular eſteem, and imployed him in diverſe mi- 
litary expeditions, which hediſcharged infuch man- 
ner as {till augmented the regard and affection of 
his royal maſter. He was mild, affable, munificent, 
courteous, and guided in all the tranſactions of his 
life, by the principles of honor, virtue and religion; 
qualities rarely met with in wordly perſons. In a 
word, he had many fine and noble qualifications, 
with tew failings. Among his faults, ſome charge 
him with immoderate ambition: but, very ſeeming- 
ly, this ambition was rather the effect ot his _ 

or 
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Of Dudley, 
viſcount Liſle. 
Hayward. 


whatever was done, in favor of religion, during the 


eaſily be judged, that one of this character had not 


for religion, than a natural failing, as will hereafter 
appear. It is alſo ſaid, that he had no very able 
head-piece, and was theretore deemed properer to ex- 
ecute than adviſe. In the late reign he feigned him- 
ſelf to be of the King's religion, becauſe there was 
too much danger in oppoſing it: nor was it he alone 
who took that courſe; this being a reproach which 
may be made to all the Engliſh who lived in that 
reign, excepting ſome few, of both parties, who ſut- 
fcred death for reſiſting the will of that imperious 
Monarch. However, the earl of Hertford was in- 
wardly a ſtanch Proteſtant, and conſequently a great 
friend of Cranmer. This drew on him the hatred 
of the oppoſite faction, and particularly of the chan- 
cellor, who had already attempted his ruin. He 
ever ſhewed exceſſive zeal for the reformation, and 
to him and Cranmer is properly due the glory of 


reign of Edward VI. At King Henry's death he 
was lord-chamberlain. He was one of the regents 
named in that Prince's will, and, what {till inhanced 
his credit and authority, he was the new King's 
uncle, 

John Dudley, viſcount Liſle, was ſon of Edmund 
Dudley, whom Henry VIII, inthe begining of his 
reign, cauſed to be executed, for having been 
Henry VIPs inſtrument in his oppreſſions of the 

eople. Henry VIII, feeling ſome remorſe for 
Dudley's death, was pleaſed, and poſſibly thought 
himſelf bound, to make his ſon a ſort of reparation, by 
creating him lord Dudley, and afterwards viſcount 
Lifle : thus the father's downfal gave riſe to the ſon's 
fortune. After Henry VIII had given him a place 
in his favor, he made a conſiderable figure at court. 
He was honored with ſeveral imployments, and al- 
ways behaved to the King's ſatisfaction. He ſig- 
naliſed himſelf chiefly in the wars by his bravery 
and conduct. Twice he ſerved as lieutenant-general 
under the earl of Hertford, in Scotland and Picardy, 
and had the honor of having a great part of the 
ſucceſs aſcribed to him, tho? he commanded not in 
chief. Afterwards, being governor of Boulogne, 
by a vigorous ſally from the upper town he repulſed 
the French, who were already maſters of the lower 
town. The inſuing year he commanded, as ad- 
mira], the fleet deſigned againſt France, and, after 
the French had refuſed to fight, made a deſcent up- 
on the coaſt of France, and carried off a great 
booty. In ſhort, he was conſidered as one of the 
ableſt generals then in England. Very probably, 
had Henry VIII ſurvived, he would have advanced 
his fortune ſtill farther, ſince, with the qualifications 
of a ſoldier, he had alſo thoſe of a complete cour- 
tier. But, on the other hand, for his morals, he 
had nothing praiſe-worthy. He exceſſively loved 
prey; and even ſometimes ran into ſhameful de- 

aucheries : beſide, he was not over and above 
{crupulous with regard to honor and virtue. As his 
ambition was boundleſs, he ſtuck not at uſing any 
means whatever to accompliſh his ends. It may 


much at heart the concerns of religion. During 
Henry VIII's life, he confined himſelf exactly with- 
in the limits that Prince had preſcribed. After- 
wards, in the reign of Edward VI, he openly de- 
clared for the reformation, becauſe it was then the 
only way to pleaſe the King, and advance his own 
forrune : nevertheleſs, when among thoſe of the 
Popiſh faction, he muſt needs have expreſſed him- 
ſelt not their enemy, ſince the court of France be- 
lieved him very far from being a Proteſtant: this 


is, at leaſt, what Thuanus afferts in his hiſtory. | 


Hence it may be preſumed, he conſidered religion 


only as a means to raiſe himſelf, and had made it a | 


— — 


rule to follow that which was moſt in vogue: where 
tore, how zealous ſoever he appeared for the refor- 


He made however ſome 


mation, he was never looked on as one of its pro- 


— 


tectors, becauſe he was thouglit to act merely thro' E DW. VI. 
policy. The figure this pcer made, during the reign AN? 1547. 
of Edward VI, ingages me to be thus circumſtan- wnrymS/ 


tial in his character. 


Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durhan, was counted Of Tontal. 
a perſon of great abilities. Ele had been imployed But: 


by Henry VIII in ſeveral embaſſies, commiſſions, 
and negociations, and at length rewarded with the 
biſhoprick of London, and aiterwards promote 
to the See of Durham, the richeſt and moſt conſi- 
derable in England, on account of the dignity of 
Palatine thereto annexed, While Henry VIII lived, 
Tonſtal like the reſt conformed to the religion of 
the Sovereign; but it might be diſcerned that, with 
no ſmall regret, he beheld the creed which, from his 
youth, he had profeſſed, undergoing ſuch gradual 
changes. He would have gladly conſented to the 
reforming ſome of the moſt notorious abuſes, but 


thought his Majeſty went too far; however, for 


tear of incurring the royal diſpleaſure, he ſubmited 
to what was injoined. He was nevertheleſs conſi- 
dered as one of the chief favorers of the ancient be- 
lief, and ſo much the more formidable to the re- 
formers as he wanted neither learning nor capacity. 
Notwithſtanding Cranmer had a friendſhip for him, 
on account of his mild and peaceable temper, which 
afforded hopes of his being reclaimed. 


Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate, was a very Of Paget. 


able politician, and for religion, of the reformers 
principles; by which means he had contracted a 


— triendſhip with Cranmer and the earl cf Hert- 
ord. | | 


We have little occaſion to dwell on lord St. John, 


lord Ruſſel, or the other regents, becauſe they were 
wholly guided by theſe already characteriſed, But 
ſome of thoſe privy-counſc}ors, appointed to aſſiſ 
the regents, muſt neceſſarily be mentioned. | 


The earl of Arundel, a peer of a very ancient Of the ear 
family, was not greatly pleated at being only among of Arundel. 


the counſellors, while diverſe of his infericrs were 
inveſted with the dignity of regents. On the other 
hand, he was no well-wiſher to the retormation. 
Theſe two reaſons cauſed him willingly to concur 
with all the intrigues tending to produce any change 
either in church or ſtate, 
tune always to labor for others. 

William Parr, earl of Eſſex, the dowager- 
Queen's brother, was a perſon of flender merit. 
gure in this reign, and 
was often imployed, becauſe he had the addreſs con- 
ſtantly to fide with the predominant party. 

Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate, was expert 


But he had the misfor- 


Of the ear 


of Eſtex. 


Of Petre, 


in the diſcharge of his office. He was become in 


a manner neceſſary, and therefore had a great ſhare 
in the moſt ſecret tranſactions of Edward's court. 
Sir Richard Rich, by profeſſion a lawyer, was a 


good courtier, who by his pliant temper found 


means to raiſe himſelf to the chancellorſhip. 

Sir Thomas Seymour, Kin 
uncle, and the earl of Hertford's younger brother, 
deemed himſelf unhappy, on account of the di- 
ſtinction King Henry had made between his bro- 
ther and himſelf, being only of the council, while 
his elder was a regent. His being uncle to the King 
ought, in his opinion, to have procured him greater 


| honors. | He had a boundleſs ambition joined to a 
-high conceit of his own merits: wherefore the rank 
given him by the late King, in his will, not being ca- 


pable of ſatisfying him, he wanted to mount higher, 
which occaſioned his downfal, as will appear in the 
ſequel, | | 


The form of the government was no ſooner ſettled, The election 
according to Henry's laſt will, but a change was of a protector 


. Some of the regents intimated, that it 1 
could 


Of Rich, 


Edward's maternal Of ſir Thomas 


Seymour. 


5. 1 


not but occaſion great trouble and fperplexity, Hayward, 


if the people, and particularly foreign miniſters, Burnet. 


muſt neceflarily apply to ſixteen perſons of equal 
GO | autho- 
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Epw. VI. authority, and moved, that one ſhould be choſen 
Ax' 1547. to be head and preſident, with the title of Protector. 
— They added that, by this means, affairs would be 
more ſpeedily diſpatched, and yet nothing changed 
in the eſtabliſhed form of government, becauſe the 
perſon raiſed to that dignity ſhould not tranfact any 
thing without concurrence of the majority of his 
fellow-regents. | 

Chancellor Wriotheſley readily comprehended 
that this motion was made to his prejudice. As, by 
his office, he was next the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who did not much intertere in ſecular affairs, 
he was in hopes of becoming head of the regency. 
But he ſaw plainly that, if a protector was elected, 
the choice would not fall on him, but this dignity 
would be confered on the earl of Hertford, the 
King's uncle, who was not his friend: wherefore 
he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, declaring the regents had 
no power to depart from the late King's will, au- 
thoriſed by act of parliament. But matters were 
ſo well laid before-hand, that, ſpite of his oppoſi- 
tion, it was forthwith reſolved, that one ſhould be 
raiſed over the reſt, and ſtiled, Protector of the 
% King's realm, and Governor of his perſon.” 
However, it was with the expreſs condition, that 
„He ſhould do nothing without conſent of the 
« other regents.” Then the choice fell, as was eaſy 
to be foreſeen, on the earl of Hertford, who ſeem- 
ingly had procured this motion to be made by his 
partiſans. 

Indeed it was natural enough to elect for 
the King's uncle, and the perſon of the whole kingdom 
moſt concerned for his preſervation. Nevertheleſs 
many were of opinion that the regents had made a 
falſe ſtep in the very dawn of their adminiſtration, 
for the reaſon alledged by the lord chancellor. It 
might however be urged in their excuſe, firſt, that 
they had given no particular authority to the pro- 
tector, and conſequently the form of government e- 


The lord 
chancellor op- 
poſes it in 
vain. 


Burnet. 
Stow. 


Ed. Jour. 
Strype. 


The earl of 
Hertford 


choſen. 


Reaſons for 
and againſt 
the election 
of a protector. 


. — 


ly, that the will, impowering the regents, or the ma- 
jor part of them, to adminiſter the young King's 
affairs as they ſhould judge proper, whatever ſhould 
be determined by a majority of votes was deemed 
agreeable to the * King's will. 

While all requiſites for Henry VIII's obſequies 
and the new King's coronation were preparing, the 
regents were intent on a buſineſs which concerned 
themſelves in particular, or at leaſt the principal of 
them. Henry, not long before his deceaſe, had re- 

ſolved to — new honors on diverſe of thoſe he 
had nominated regents and counſellors : he had 
even ſettled the revenues or penſions he deſigned to 
beſtow on theſe new lords, to inable them to ſupport 
their dignities. But as ſome had refuſed them be- 
cauſe they thought theſe penſions too ſmall, the 
affair was ſuſpended, both by reaſon of this ob- 
jection, and of the King's ſickneſs and death : how- 


New dignitics 
confe red. 
Flayward. 
Burnet. 
Heylin. 


Stow. 


ſtabliſhed by the late King was not altered: ſecond- 


ever, he had in his will ordered, that whatever he EDpW. VI 
had promiſed ſhould be made good. This was Ax' 1347 
ſufficient to put the regents on performing the ſaid — 
ingagement, eſpecially as to them the benefit was 
chiefly to redound. But as the late King's intentions 
and promiſes appeared not in writing, recourſe muſt 
be had to the teſtimony of thoſe to whom he im- 
parted his mind. who depoſed what they had heard 
from his mouth. On their teſtimony therefore, the 
earl of Hertford was made duke of Somerſet; the 
earl of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton; viſcount 
Liſle, earl of warwick; chancellor Wriotheſley, 
ear] of Southampton; ſir Thomas Seymour, lord 
Sudley; Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, had the 
title of Barons, with the names of their families (1). 

As Henry VIII left not his coffers replete, ex- 
pedients were to be deviſed to find the revenues and 
penſions aſſigned the new peers. No better was 
found than to alienate five or ſix thouſand pounds per 
annum of chantry-lands. Theſe promotions, with 
the revenues annexed, were not univerſally approved, 
becaule they were all in favor of the regents them- 
ſelves, or the counſellors. Many thought, theſe 
lords acted too greedily at the begining of their 
regency, and that they ought to have waited *till 
the King was of age. The protector eſpecially was The protector 
obnoxious to much envy, by procuring for himſelf made lord- 
the two great offices of lord-treaſurer and earl- treaſurer and 
marſhal, vacant by the duke of Nortolk's attainder. ating” ary 
The firſt was confered on him the tenth of Fe- XV. 
bruary, and the other the ſeventeenth of the ſame p. 124. 
month (2). | 

The ſame day his laſt patent was diſpatched, his Thomas Sey. 
brother Thomas Seymour, juſt created baron of mour made 
Sudley, was made high-admiral of England (3). Bigh-adminal. 
Thus, about a fortnight after Henry's death, the 54. | — 
Seymour family was advanced to ſuch granduere 
that it ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible to make thereto any 
addition. Happy might they have lived, would they 
have been contented ! But we ſhall ſee hereafter that, 
by indeavoring to riſe ſtill higher, the two brothers 
tell into a gulf of misfortunes, which might have 
been avoided by a ſmall ſhare of moderation. 

Henry VIIPs funeral oblequies were pertormed - Feb. 16. 
with great pomp and magniticence at Windſor *. Henry VIII 
He had himſelf ordered his body to be there in- funeral. 
terred. The day before, his corpſe was brought to — 
Richmond (4), and as the motion cauſed ſome Strype. 
watry matter to run thro? the coffin, it was reported | 
to be blood, and that a dog licked it up. This was 
ſaid with deſign to verify the prediction, of that fryer 
who told Henry, in a ſermon, that the dogs ſhould 
lick his blood as they had formerly licked Ahab's. 
But beſide that ſeveral affirmed, it was not blood 
which ran from the coffin, the report of its being 
licked up by a dog was intirely groundleſs. 

The ceremony being over, Edward's coronation 


Feb. 15, 16, 
Dugdalc. 


Alienation of 
the chantry. 
lands. 
Burnet, 


was ſolemniſed, the twentieth of February, with thc 


as he thought fit. 


Denny to write 400 1. a year for him. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 6, 


(4) To Sion, where they lay the firſt night, 


(1) Sir William Paget, fir Anthony Denny, and fir William Herbert, being required to declare what they knew of the King's 
mind; Paget, whom he had moſt truſted, declared that, when the evidence appeared againſt the duke of Norfolk and his fon. 
the King intended to beſtow their lands among ſome new peers he deſigned to create. 
ſuch as he thought meeteſt. Which done, the King aſſigned to each ſuch a portion of lands, out of the duke of Norlſolk's eſtate, 

Paget told him it was too little, and being ordered to _ 
thought ſo too, and deſired to remain as they were. The duke of Norfolk hearing of this, and fearing if his lands were thus 
divided, they would never return to his family, ſent to deſire the King, that he would be pleaſed to ſettle all his lands on the 
Prince, for, faid he, according to the phraſe of thoſe days, They are good and ſtately geer. Whereupon the King reſolved to 
reward his ſervants ſome other way, ſo ordered the book to be thus filled up. The earl of Hertford to be earl-marſhal and lord- 
treaſurer, and to be duke of Somerſet, Exeter, or Hertford, and his ſon to be earl of Wiltſhire, with 8001. a year in land, 
and 300 l. a year out of the next biſhop's lands that fell. The earl of Eſſex to be marquis of Eſſex, and fo on, with yearly 
revenues to them, And the King having promiſed to give the earl of Hertford fix of the beſt prebends ſhould fall in any cathe- 
dral. except deanries and treaſurerſhips ; at his deſire the King agreed, that a deanry and a treaſurerſhip ſhould be inſtead of two 
of the ſix prebendaries. All this Denny and Herbert confirmed, for they then waited in his chamber; and when Paget went out, 
the King made Denny read over the book, and Herbert obſerving the ſecretary had remembered all but himſelf, the King bid 


(2) On the 6th of February the lord protector knighted the King, being authoriſed thereto by letters patent. So it ſeems that, 
as the laws of chivalry required that the King ſhould receive knighthood from the hand of ſome other knight, it was judged. 
too great a preſumption for his own ſubjects to give it, without a warrant under the great ſeal, Burnet, Vol. II. p. 8. Scrype p. 15. 

(3) Ireland, Calais, Boulogne, and the Marches, Rym, Fœd. Vol. XV. p. 127. : wie 
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Then he ordered him to write in a bool: 


aint with it thoſe who were to be advanced, many 
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Epw. VI. uſual formalities (1). Lord Ruſſel acted as high- 
AN? 1547. ſteward, by virtue of a patent which impowered him 
— to exerciſe the ſaid office, for that day only. Henry 


Edward VI. Grey, marquis of Dorſet, had acted the day before 
crowned. as high-conſtable, by virtue of a like patent which 
I limited the exerciſe of his office to the nineteenth of 
her 130. February, the day preceding the coronation, from 
Ear. Jour. ſun- riſing to ſun- ſeting. Seemingly, the office of 
Strype- high-conſtable was neceſſary only for certain pre- 
paratives, ſince it was to end before the coronation 
ceremony (2). = 
A general On the coronation-day, a general pardon was 
amnelty. granted to all perſons, excepting the duke of Nor- 
Hayward. folk, cardinal Pole, Edward Courtney eldeſt fon 


of the marquis of Exeter, anc three others (3). 


The chancel-  Þ Have before obſerved, that chancellor Wrio- 


Ior's diſgrace. theſly, the new earl of Southampton, was ambitious, 


proud, haughty, and very troubleſome in the 
council, and moreover, a great enemy to the re- 
formation and the Retormed. All theſe reaſons 
made the protector and moſt of the regents with to 
be rid of him. They were ſo fortunate as that he 
himſelf afforded them a plauſible pretenſe. Re- 
Burnet. ſolving to apply himſelf chiefly to ſtate-affairs, he 
Vol. II. Coll. had, on the eighteenth of February, put the great 
p. 96. jeal to a commiſſion directed to the maſter of the 
rolls, and three maſters of chancery, impowering 
them to execute the lord chancellor's office in the 
court of chancery, in as ample a manner as if he 
himſelf were preſent. This being done by his own 


Hayward. 
Burnet. 


authority, without any warrant from the lord pro- 


tector and the other regents, his enemies failed not im- 
proving this occaſion to work his ruin, Complaint of 
what he had done being brought before the council, 
it was ordered, that the judges ſhould give their 
opinions in writing. Their anſwer was; that the 
chancellor being only intruſted with his office, could 


Feb. 28. 


not commit the exerciſe thereof to others, without 


conſent of the King, or regency 3 that by ſo doing 
he had, by the common law, forfeited his place, 
and was liable to fine and impriſonment at the 
King's pleaſure. This anſwer being communicated 
to him in full council, he flew into a great paſſion 
with the judges, and even talked very magiſterially 
to the regents, the council, and the protector. He 
told this laſt in particular, that he held his chancel- 
Jorſhip by indiſputable authority, ſince he held it of 
the King himſelf, whereas it was very queſtionable, 
whether he himſelf was legally protector. But his 
haughtineſs, inſtead of extenuating his offenſe, only 
{crved to render him more criminal. Submiſſion 
might have mitigated his puniſhment, but by that 
vehemency of heat he gave the council room to 
treat him with the utmoſt ſeverity. He was im- 
mediately confined to his houſe, with a command 
not to {ur *ti]] tarther orders. Then it was debated 
what chaſtiſement he merited. No ſcruple was 
mace as to depriving him of the chancellorſhip : but 
as to the regency, the point was not ſo clear, be- 
caule it was uncertain, whether the late King had 
placed him among the regents as chancellor, or as 
a particular perſon, like diverſe others who were 
not in any office. For this reaſon it was not thought 
proper to turn him out ol the regency ; but to render 
it utcleſs to him, he was left under arreſt, and 
the great ſeal taken from him, and given to lord 
* Sir Willizm St. John“, 'till another chancellor ſhould be ap- 
Pau let pouncd. So the carl of Southampton remained 
a prijoner *till the twenty nincth of June (4), 
when he was diſcharged from his confinement, on 
entering into a recognizance of four thouſand 


March 6. 


Hayward. 


pounds, to pay what fine ſhould be on him im- Ieh W. VI. 
poſcd. | AN' 1547. 
After the protector was freed from this trouble- worms 
ſome opponent, he thought only of ingroſſing the 55 
ſole management of affairs, and to be effectually EE 
protector, whereas hitherto he had injoye only 
the empty title, without any peculiar authority. 
To attain his ends, he repreſented to the regents 
and council, that ſeveral perſons doubted whether 
they could, by their ſole authority, name a protector : 
that the French embaſſador in particular had in- 
ſinuated a diſturſt, that he could not lafcly trear 
with him, without knowing firlt whether he was 
duly authoriſed, ſince his title might be conteſted 
tor want of authority in thoſe who had confered 
it. Upon this foundation, he defired that he King Laar 
might be allowed to prepare letters patent, under e he 
the great ſea], eſtabliſhing him protector of the En” 
realm, and the King's governor. His requeſt ap- Rym. Fwd. 
pearing reaſonable, it was granted, and probably Vol. XV. p. 
he was left to draw the patent, wherein very ſcem- 9 
ingly he uſed ſome deceit. What gives occas- 
ſion for this ſuſpicion, is, that the patent aſſigned Fonts on 
him prerogatives unthought of by the regents when dhe Patcit. 
they made him protector. There was no mention 
of the condition upon which he had been choſen : 
on the contrary, the King gave him ample powcr 
to do every thing as he in his wiſdom ſhould think 
tor the honor, advantage and proſperity of his 
perſon and realms. Morcover, he appointed him 
a council, impowering him, with ſo many of 
them as he ſhould judge requiſite, to annul and 
change what they thought proper, reſtraining the 
council to act only by the protector's advice and 
conſent. It is true, this council confiſted of the 
lame perſons who before compoſed the regency 
and council, except the earl of Southampton. 
Fifteen of theſe were before regents of the The other 
kingdom, executors of Henry's will, and governors regents be— 
to the young King, but by this patent were only Oe. ee 
become mere counſellors to the protector, cach the protector. 
according to the rank his office or birth gave him, 
without the protector's being obliged to follow their 
aqvice. | | 
It is, as I ſaid, very probable that the protector Remarks on 
uſed ſome fraud on this occaſion : nor is it indeed the protector 
any way likely the other regents ſhould fo eaſily nduel. 
concur to be deprived of their whole authority z 
nay, in the ſequel we ſhall have evident proofs 
that they had no ſuch intention. Thoſe hiſtorians 
who have attempted to juſtify all the duke of Somer- 
ſet's actions, in order to preſerve to him the cha- 
racter of a true reformer, have very lightly touched 
on this point, whereas his adverſaries have expa- 
tiated thereon, by way of evidence that he was 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with ambition. However, as 
the fact is certain, his motive only can be the ſubject 
of conjecture; ſome aſcribing it to his exceſſive am 
bition 3 others believing him not to have ſought 
being maſter of the government with any other view 
than that of more effectually promoting the refor- 
mation : there 1s at leaſt abundance ;of probability 
that Cranmer and ſuch of the regents as favored 
the reformation, were convinced that Somerſet's 
advancement would be greatly advantageous to 
religion. | 
After the patent was drawn, and the great ſeal He becomes 
thereto affixed, the protector had all the power, abſolute 
He governed with abſolute authority, without the maſter of the 
clog of counſellors, ſince he was not obliged to Burger ment. 
conſult any who were not at his devotion. But on 


p. 23. and Repol. p 30. 


4) Not ul, as our author miſtakes. 


VOI. II. 


— 


(1) Forty knights of the Bath were made on this occaſion, and fifty ſive Knights of the carpet. See Strype's Mem. Vol. II. 


(2) 3) new form was drawn for the coronation of this King, which the curious may ſee in Burnet, Vol. II. Collect. p. 92, &c. 
(3) Dr. Richard Pates, Mr. Forteſcue, and Mr. Throgmorton. Hayward, p. 276. 


See Burnet, Vol. II. p. 17. 
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the other hand, this and ſuch-like ſteps drew on 
him the envy and hatred of many, and particularly 
of the nobility, who finally made him ſenſible of 
the effects. Certainly much was to be urged againſt 
this patent, which deſtroyed the form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII, purſuant to act of 
parliament, which the King himſelf had no right 
to annul. 1 

On the preceding day, two new treaties were 
concluded with France. The firſt was a renewal 
of alliance between Francis I and Edward VI, with- 
out prejudicing the ancient alliance between France 
and Scotland, and the treaties between Charles V 
and England. The ſecond concerned the articles 
which had not been explained in the late treaty of 
peace, namely, the bounds of the Boulogne ter- 
ritory, and ſuch fortifications as both Kings were 
making near that place. As to the boundaries, 
there was no great difficulty in ſettling them, be- 
cauſe, as England was to keep Boulogne but eight 
years, it was not very material whether its territory 
was a little more or leſs extended. But as to the 
fortifications, it was not ſo eaſy. While the late 
peace was negociating, Henry VIII, finding it 
would be in his power to preſcribe almoſt what 
terms he pleaſed, ordered the governor of Boulogne 
to begin fortifying Boulemberg, Blackneſs, and 
Ambleteuſe. At the ſame time he gave inſtructions 
to his plenipotentiaries, to inſert in the treaty, that 
neither of the two Kings ſhould be allowed to 


make new fortifications in or about Boulogne, but 


only to finiſh ſuch as were begun. 
according to his deſire, 


Death of 


Francis I. 


Henry II. 
refuſes to 
ratify the 
treaties. 
Rym. Fed. 
Vol. XV. 


Burnet, 


'This was done 
However, ſince the treaty, 
the French had attempted to fortify St. Etienne, 
Portet, and La Pointe : whereupon diſputes aroſe 
between the embaſſadors appointed to ſettle the 
limits of Boulogne; but as the two courts were 
equally deſirous to avoid all occaſion of rupture, 
it was finally ſtipulated, that the Engliſh might con- 
tinue the works begun : that the French ſhould have 
the ſame liberty with regard to the fortifications of 
St. Etienne, but ſhould diſcontinue thoſe at Portet 
and La Pointe. This treaty, and that other which 
renewed the alliance between the two crowns, were 
ſigned at London the eleventh of March. But 


King Francis died the thirry-firſt of the ſame 


month, before he had ratified them, leaving Hen- 
ry II for his ſucceſſor. 

On news of Francis's death, a courier was diſpatch- 
ed to Nicholas Wotton, embaſſador in France, with 
a commiſſion to receive the new King's ratifications, 
and fee him {wear to the treaties. But the Gallic 


court was intirely changed by Henry's acceſſion. to 
The cardinal of Lorrain, and his bro- 


the crown. 
ther the duke of Guiſe, managed all as they pleaſed, 
and it was not their intereſt that their Sovereign ſhould 
preferve a good intelligence with England, Beſide 
their being ſtrongly attached to the Romiſh Pontif 
and creed, they were contriving means to prevent 
England from imploy ing her arms toaccompliſh the 
match between Edward and their niece the young 
Queen of Scotland. They therefore inſinuated to 
Henry II, that it was his chief concern to recover 


Boulogne at any rate, left the Engliſh ſhould make 


ule of that place to fruſtrate or diſconcert his future 
ſchemes. Henry, liking the propoſal, refuſed to ra- 
tity the treaties, and diſowned the embaſſador ſent 
to London by his father to conclude them. So, there 
not only remained occaſion of quarrel between 
the two crowns with reſpect to the limits of the Bou- 
Jogne territory, and the new fortifications; but alſo, 
in refuſing to confirm the alliance, Henry ſhewed 
his intentionto break the peace. 


— 


This was the firſt ill effect of the death of Francis I 
and Henry VIII; but it was not the only one: 
Germany, as well as England, ſuffered by the loſs 
of theſe two Kings. The Proteſtants, 
been roughly handled by Charles V, in the laſt cam- 


ſiſtance they expected from France and England. 
Henry II's miniſters judged it not proper he ſhould 
be ingaged in a war with the Emperor in ſupport of 
the Proteſtant religion: but, as policy ſeemed to re- 
quire that he ſhould oppoſe that Monarch's progreſs, 
they perſuaded him of the neceſſity of firſt recovering 
Boulogne ; after which, it would be ſtill time enough 
to protect Germany, in caſe the Emperor ſhould 
there grow too powerful, As for the court of Eng- 
land, there was no likelihood that they would, dur- 
ing a minority, undertake to ſupport the Proteſtants, 
eſpecially as France declined being concerned with 
them. Mean while, the Princes of the league hav- 
ing ſent to Edward for aid, fifty thouſand crowns 
were privately given them, with great caution, for 
fear of offending the Emperor. It is very true, the 
protector was inclinable to ſupport them: but it was 
not yet convenient to do it openly. ' The reforma- 
tion was to be put on a good foot in England, be- 
fore any thoughts of protecting it in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Henry VIIPs death was for England a fort of 
criſis with regard to religion. It was in the hiſtory 
of his reign obſerved, that he ſteered a middle courſe 
in that reſpect. He reformed ſome things, but left 
others untouched. In general, the reformation he 


had begun may be ſaid to concern only the articles 


which were directly or indirectly contrary to his 


temporal ſovereignty or eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. 


He was ſo rigorous, that he would never allow his 
ſubjects to difter in opinion from him, or at leaſt not 
to ſhew it openly : ſo all were under conſtraint ; there 
being ſcarce one who did not believe either more or 
leſs than himſelf. No ſooner was he in his grave, 
but every one aſſumed the liberty of delivering his 
ſentiments in religion, tho? the laws made in his reign 
were ſtill in force: but ſome change was expected. 
If, on one hand, the Reformed grounded their hopes 
on Cranmer and the earl of Hertford, the adverſe 
party flattered themſelves that chancellor Wriotheſ- 
ley, Tonſtal, and ſome others, would uſe their ut- 
moſt indeavors to reſtore religion to its ancient ſtate, 
or at leaſt would hinder the reformation from making 
farther progreſs. The earl of Hertford's promo- 
tion to the Feen and the chancellor's diſ- 
grace, gave all the advantage to the Reformed, who, 
ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the protector and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, entertained great hopes 
that the work of reformation would viſibly ad- 
vance. This gave them the boldneſs openly toſhew, 
and even publicly to preach their ſentiments (1). On 
the other hand, the contrary faction, finding the 
times not favorable, ſtrenuouſly urged, that reli- 
gion ſhould be left in its preſent ſtate *till the King 
was of age. They ſaid, ſince no alterations could 
be made but in name of the King, as ſupreme head of 
the church of England, it was neceſſary at leaſt to 
walt *till he was capable of judging for himſelf : bar 
to this the reformers would not agree. They on 
the contrary maintained, that the royal authority 
was the fame, whether the King was or was not a 
minor. They the more earneſtly oppoſed this maxim 
of their adverſaries, as it influenced not only the at- 
fairs of religion but the government itſelf. 

The reformers party was ſo ſtrong, that it was 
very difficult for their enemies to reſiſt them. King 
Edward himſelf was at their head. Tho' at the 


(1) By way of example to the whole realm, evening prayer began to be read in Engliſh, in the King's chapel, on Faſter- 


Monday. Stow, p. 594. 
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age he was then of, our ſpecies ſcarcely begin to make 


uſe of their reaſon, he made very conſiderable pro- 
greſs in the ſtudy of religion, by the care of Dr. 
Cox his preceptor, who was in the reformers ſen- 
timents. The duke of Somerſet, Cranmer arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Holgate archbiſhop of York, 
Holbeach biſhop of Lincoln, Goodrick biſhop of 
Ely, Dr. Ridley, and Latimer (who was freed from 
his impriſonment) were the main ſupporters of this 

arty ; and properly thoſe whom Burnet ſtiles, in his 
fiſtory, the Reformers. In the other faction were 
Princeſs Mary, Wriotheſley earl of Southampton, 
Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, Bonner of London, 
Gardiner of Wincheſter, with ſeveral other biſhops, 
and the major-part of the inferior clergy, conſiſting, 
as has been obſerved, of the ſuppreſſed monks and 
fryers, who had obtained livings. But it is certain 
that, tho? this latter party was as numerous as the 
other, they came abundantly ſhort of them in ca- 
pacity and erudition : beſide, the government was 
in the hands of their antagonifts. The ſaid party's 
power was alſo greatly diminiſhed from another 
cauſe, viz. the generality of them had made it a 
rule to oppoſe to their utmoſt the intended altera- 
tions, but, when effected, to pay them a ſeeming 
compliance. This conduct, tho? beneficial to par- 
ticular perſons, was however detrimentral to the 
whole party, as it intimated, that they loved their 
religion only when attended with temporal bleſſings. 
The prelates and other eccleſiaſtics were properly 
the cſtabliſhers of this maxim, thro' fear of loſing 
their benefices. 85 

The preſent juncture being ſo favorable for the 
reformation, the protector, and ſuch of the council 


as. were of his ſentiments, reſolved to improve it. 


To that end, they ordered a general viſitation of 
all the churches, and appointed viſitors, with power 
to aboliſh certain groſs abuſes introduced into the 
divine ſervice, and particularly with regard to 
images. With this viſitation commenced the exe- 
cution of a deſign already formed of perfecting the 
reformation, which was properly but juſt begun in 


the late reign, As doctor Burnet, afterwards bi- 


ſhop of Saliſbury, has given as full account of theſe 
matters as can be deſired, in his excellent Hiſtor 
of the Reformation in England, it will be needleſs 


to deſcend to particulars, whereof a much more ſa- 


Sequel of the 
attairs of Eng- 
land with 
Scotland. 
Rym. Ford, 
Vol. XY, 

P. 131, 142. 
Buchanan. 


Hayward. 
Hollingſh. 
Purnet. 


tisfactory view may be taken in that illuſtrious au- 
thor's elaborate performance. Wherefore, without 
diſcourſing of religion in the ſequel any farther than 
will be juſt requiſite towards comprehending our 
hiſtory, I ſhall confine my ſelf chiefly to the poli- 
tical affairs of this reign (1). The firſt which 
offers in the year 1547, is the war with Scotland. 
Henry VIII had left his affairs with Scotland in 
ſuch a ſituation, that the agreed-on match between 
Edward and the young Scotiſh Queen, was to be 
relinquiſhed, or the treaty executed by dint of ſword. 
The party againſt the marriage in Scotland was fo 
powertul, that the others ſcarce dared diſcover their 
contrary opinions. Had the buſineſs been left to 
the deciſion of the two kingdoms proper forces, in 
all appearance Scotland would have been conſtrained 
to a ſubmiſſion : but the King of France took care 
not to abandon the Scots. He was highly concern- 
ed to prevent the King of England's becoming 
maſter of Scotland, Herein his ſentiments agreed 
with thoſe of the two Lorrain Princes, brothers of 


1 — 


— — 


the dowager Queen of Scotland. This it was En w. VI. 
which gave the protector moſt diſturbance, eſpecial- An* 1547. 
ly as Henry II had now declared, that he woud 
aſſiſt the Scots to the utmoſt of his power. Mean 
while, the projected marriage was ſo advantageous 
to England, that it well deſerved ſome efforts to 
accompliſh it. Beſide, Henry VIII had, on his Hayward, 
death-bed, ſo expreſly injoined, that all poſſible Hollingſb. 
means ſhould be uſed to effect it, that the protector 
thought he could not be excuſed from taking ſome 
ſteps, to ſhew he intended to execute his orders. 
He therefore reſolved to carry war into Scotland, War with 
Indeed, it was a very extraordinary way of wooing Nh re · 
the young Queen for King Edward. But in this r 
the protector and council purſued the maxim of 
Henry VIII, who conſtantly flattered himſclf, that 
the inconveniencies, perils and calamities of a war 
would finally compel the Scots to execute the treaty. 
It was therefore with this view that they reſolved 
on a war with Scotland, and not with any deſign to 
make a conqueſt of that kingdom. | 

All being prepared, and the protector ready to Conference 
depart and head the army, the F rench embaſſador for a pacih- 
follicited his conſent to a negociation, to attempt f new: 
bringing matters to ſome accommodation before nder 
hoſtilities commenced. The protector, who was g 
willing to manage France, complied with his re- 
queſt, and the conference began the fourth of Au- 
guſt, Tonſtal, who was firſt plenipotentiary for 
England (2), had orders to yield every thing, pro- 
vided the Scotiſh commiſſioners had power to agree 
to the marriage; otherwiſe he was to break off the 
congreſs. This condition rendered the negociation 
ineffectual, becauſe the Scots had nothing like it in 
their inſtructions, So the protector departing in The protector 
Auguſt, entered Scotland the ſecond of September, enters Scot- 
with an army of fifteen thouſand foot, and threg Hd. 1. 
thouſand horſe (3), the car] of Warwick being his pn 
lieutenant-general. He took in his march ſome 
caſtles, and particularly that of Broughty (4) near 
the Tay's mouth, where he left a gariſon of two 
hundred men. A few days after, he came within Buchanan. 
ſight of the Scotiſh army, thirty thouſand ſtrong (5), Burnet. 
with thirty pieces of cannon, who expected him on 
Pinkey- plain, very near Muſſelburgh. | 

The duke of Somerſet, as I ſaid, had undertaken He offers a 
this war very unvoluntarily, and purely to avoid Pace * 
the blame of not indeavoring to match his young 3 
maſter advantageouſly : nor did the view of that Hayward. 
hoſtile army, ſo ſuperior to his own, increaſe his Buchanan. 
deſire to decide the affair by way of arms. Where- Hollingſh. 
fore, to evade a deciſion ſo hazardous, he wrote to 3 
the earl of Arran, regent of Scotland, conjuring him f 
to reflect on the torrent of innocent blood which 
was juſt on the point of being facrificed ; and, to 
convince him of his own readineſs to accommodate - 
matters, he made him this propoſal, viz. That he 
would retire to England with his army, if the 
Scots would agree that the young e ſhould be 
bred up in Scotland *till ſhe came of age, and give 
ſecurity that ſhe ſhould not *till then be contracted 
to any foreigner, This offer might have been ac- 
cepted without any detriment, either to the Queen 
or kingdom of Scotland. Firſt, this condition ob- 
ſtructed not the Queen's eſpouſing a Scotiſh grandee. 
Secondly, the very worſt could befal the Scots, was, 
when the Queen came of "ge, to be in the ſame 
ſituation as at preſent, Laſtly, the King of Eng- 


(1) This year, the book of 


—_— 


Homiles, compoſed by archbiſhop Cranmer, was publiſhed, and printed twice by Grafton. Strype's 
Mem Vol. II. p. 31. | 


(2) The other was fir Robert Bowes. Burnet, Vol. II. p- 31 


7 


(3) According to King Edward's journal, the Engliſh army conſiſted of thirteen thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, (p. 4.) 


Hollingſhead (p. 980) gives the particulars. 


(4) Brochty-Crag, a fort in the county of Angus. Camden. Hollingſhead ſays, 


Edw. Journ. ſays, it was after the battle. 


A 


it was not taken *till September 21. P- 990. 


(5) So Buchanan fays, 1. 15. But in King Edward's journal it is ſaid, that it conſiſted of thirty-ſix thouſand at leaſt, p. 5. 
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land or the Queen might die during this interval, 
and of courſe the death of either ended the quarrel. 
But the French faction was ſo prevalent in the coun- 
cil of Scotland, that this advantageous offer was 
moſt haughtily rejected: nay, a rumor was ſpread 
among the Scotiſh troops, that the protector of 
England would not hearken to any mention of a 
„ "it except the Queen was put Into his 
ands. 

The two armies were parted by the river Eſke. 
The Engliſh lay incamped two miles on the ſouth- 
ſide, and the Scots along the banks, on the north : 
ſo, had the Scots been willing to avoid a battle, very 
probably, the Engliſh would never have attempted 
to paſs the river in their ſight. Mean while the 
protector, having formed the deſign of approach- 
ing the Scots, and gaining a riſing ground, on the 
left, which commanded their camp, moved forward 
with his whole army : but the Scots, having there- 
of notice, immediately paſſed the river, and poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of that poſt. The protector, hav- 
ing miſſed his aim, marched to the right towards the 
ſea, in order to incamp on a little hill not far from 
the river. This march made the Scots imagine he 
was approaching the ſea, to put his ordnance and 
baggage on board the fleet, which was entered the 
Frith, that he might retreat the more eaſily. The 
whole Scotiſh army were fo poſſeſſed with this no- 
tion, that they conſidered the Engliſh as already 


vanquiſhed thro? terror. Mean while, the protector 


had poſted himſelf on the hill, and made ſome in- 
trenchments before his camp. This confirmed the 
Scots in their opinion, that it was only a feint to 
retire in the night : ſo, reſolving to hinder the Eng- 
liſh from executing this imaginary deſign, they ad- 
vanced in good order to join battle. The protector 
hearing of their march, inſtantly drew up his army, 
part on the hill, and part on the plain, and expect- 
ed them. He had advantageouſly poſted his artil- 
lery, in a place which commanded the whole plain, 
and, on the other ſide, his fleet was near enough to 


fire upon the enemy in flank : nay there was a gal- 


liot which, being lighter than the other ſhips, came 
very near the land, and greatly annoyed the Scotiſh 
army. F 

On the tenth of September the two armies ingag- 
ed. I ſhall not recite the particulars of this in- 
counter. Beſide that the hiſtorians agree not in 
the principal circumſtances, few perſons are really 


capable of giving a juſt account of what paſſes on 


theſe occaſions, and of pointing out the chief cauſes 
of gaining or loſing a battle. - It belongs only to 
generals themſelves to be good hiſtorians on ſuch 
I ſhall therefore content my ſelf with 
obſerving the ſucceſs of this. After a very obſti- 
nate fight, the Scots were routed, leaving fourteen 
thouſand dead on the ſpot, and, in their enemies 
hands, fifteen hundred priſoners, of whom eight 
hundred were gentry (1). 7 . 

This terrible loſs threw all Scotland into the ut- 
moſt conſternation. 
ter gariſoning Edinburg caſtle, retired to Sterling 


with the remains of their army, "abandoning their 


frontiers to the rayages of the Engliſh. A few days 


after, the protector took Leith, and the Engliſh 
fleet, commanded by lord Clinton, burned ſeveral 


maritime towns in the county of Fife, with all the 
ſhips in their harbors. Then, the Engliſh army 


* 


than ſixty-two men (2). In his return, he march- 


T he regent and dowager, af. 


marched towards Edinburg, and entering without ED w. VI. 
any oppoſition, plundered that capital. Such wis An* 184 
the terror throughout Scotland, that had the pro-. 
tector improved his ſucceſs, by beſieging Edinburg- 
caſtle, there is ſcarce room for doubt of his either 
conſtraining them to relinquiſh the young Queen, or 
his conquering the kingdom: but affairs, which con- The protec: 
cerned him in particular, cauſed him to abandon improves not 
this enterpriſe, juſt as he was about reaping the fruits his victory: 
of his victory, While he was buſied in Scotland, | 
his brother the admiral cabaled againſt him in 
England, and had actually made ſuch progreſs that 
the protector was on the brink of utter ruin, at the 
very inſtant while Edward's arms were triumphing 
under his condu&t, The intelligence he received, 
occaſioned his imagining that he could not too ſpee- 
dily reach the court, in order to break his brother's 
meaſures. This was the real motive of his haſty 
return, which however was colored with other pre- 
texts, 8 
The eighteenth of September he ſet out for Eng- 
land, having imployed only ſixteen days in his ex- 578" 
pedition, from his entering Scotland; and, if we — 
: 5 7 Burnet. 
may credit the Engliſh writers, loſt in all no more Heylin, 


He returns to 
England. 


ed thro' the counties of March and Tiviotdale, 
and leaving a gariſon in Hume-caſtle, appointed fir 
Ralph Palmer to be governor of Roxburrough, 
which place he ordered ſhould be repaired. 
The protector's glorious campain, in Scotland, Is by the po. 
reminded the Engliſh of ſeveral noble exploits per- Pulace aplaud. 
tormed by him under the late reign. This gained —.— 2 
him great applauſe from the commonalty, but withal rung * 
envy from the nobles, who, if Sir John Hayward is Burnet. 
to be credited, had no great eſteem for him. This 
contraſt between the nobles and people proved 
greatly to his detriment. It created in him too 
much reliance on popular favor, and induced him 
to affect a ſuperiority over all his peers, both by 
external pomp, and by aſſuming the ſole admini- 
{tration of affairs. As, by the royal patent, he 
was not obliged to follow the councils advice, he 
generally conſulted only his creatures, and neglected 
the others, as if no ſuch perſons exiſted. At firſt, 
this deportment ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange in one 
who, very far from being naturally imperious and 
arrogant, was rather modeſt, affable and courteous. 
No other reaſon can be given, but his ardent zeal 
to promote the reformation. This was, doubtleſs, 
what occaſioned his judging it neceſſary to remove 
from the adminiſtration thoſe who were not led by 
the ſame zeal as himſelf, in order to leſſen the op- 
poſition, as far as he was poſſibly able. Beſide, he 
had paſſed the beſt part of his life in the court of 
Henry VIII, where he had ſeen the regal authority 
carried to the greateſt height; and, as Henry had 
ſucceeded by uling rigor, he deemed it requiſite to 
purſue the ſame maxims. The reformation was 
certainly the ſole object this protector had in view, 
and all his proceedings in public affairs, both fo- 
reign and domeſtic, tended properly to that piont. 
The commiſſioners, appointed to viſit the churches, Bonner and 
having made their report, it was found, that all the Gardiner {en 
biſhops had complied with the council's order, to priſon. 
Bonner of London, and Gardiner of Wincheſter Burnet. 
only excepted. Theſe prelates had given advan- 
tage againſt themſelves, not by direct oppoſition, 
but by ſcruples and cavils, which plainly evidenced 
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(1) Tt was a wonder to ſee, but (ſays Hollingſhead, from Patten) as they ſay, many hands make light work, how ſoon the dead 
were ſtark naled, even from as tar as the chace went to the place of the onſet, whereby the perſonages of the enemies might 
by the way be eaſily viewed and conſidered ; the which, for the talneſs of their ſtature, cleanneſs of ſkin, bigneſs of bone, with 
due proportion in all parts, was ſuch as the beholders, if they had not ſeen it, would not have believed there had been ſo many 
of that ſort in all their country. Among them lay many prieſts and kirkmen, as they call them, of whom it was reported, that 
there was a whole band of three or four thouſand ; but it was found afterwards not to be altogether ſo. 


But Buchanan (l. 15.) affirms, that the Engliſh loſt about two hundred horſe in 


(2) Under fixty, ſays Hayward, p. 287. 
the tit charge. 


how 


n 


es 
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Ew. VI. how averſe they were to all reſormation. They 
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. the troubleſome oppoſition. of theſe two prelates, 
Princeſs Mary Princeſs Mary was alſo diſpleaſed with the inſtructi- 


complains of 


the iteps 
taking to 
promote the 
reformation. 
Burnet. 


Strype. 
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orders was arraigned of felony before a ſecular judge, he might pray his clergy, that is, 


ever, it Muſt not be imagined that then, any more 


formable to the nation's univerſal ſentiment. 


without the pooplen having thereof any knowledge. 


by a majority of votes, with concurrence 'of the 


inſiſted chiefly on the above-mentioned maxim, that 
it was not lawful to make any alterations in religion 
during the King's minority. As this priaciple 
might have had pernicious conſequences, with re- 
ſpect to the government, it was made a pretenſe to 
cominit them to priſon (1), notwithſtanding their 
outward but moſt equivocal ſubmiſſion. The truth 
is, as ſeveral acts in favor of the reformation were 
intended to be paſſed in the next par liament, which 
was ſurnmoned to meet the fourth of November, 
the reformers greatly rejoiced at being freed from 


that the parliament paſſes acts contrary to the ge e- 
ral opinion of the nation. Of this one may readily 
be convinced, by what paſſed in the parliaments 
held under Edward VI, and Queen Mary his ſiſter,” 
In the reign of Edward, Popery was utterly excir-' 
pated 3 and under Mary it was abſolutely re-eſta-! 
bliſhed. In one or other of thefe reivns therefore 
the parliament muſt have acted contrary to the peo- 
ples ſentiments, ſince one cannot poſſibly be per- 
ſuaded, that a whole nation ſhould, in an inſtant, 
have thus changed from white to black. I pretend not 


ons given to the viſitors, and the deſign of advanc- 
ing the reformation. She wrote on this occaſion to 
the protector, expreſſing her diſlike to all the 
innovations then making, and of thoſe propoſed 
to be made during the King's minority. The 
protector returned her a very ſtrong anſwer, and 
did not think himſelf obliged to conform to her 
ſentiments. JE | | 
Some days before the parliament met, lord Rich 
was made chancellor. The third of November, 
the day before opening the parliament, the pro- 
tector, by a patent under the great ſeal, was war- 
ranted to fit in parliament on the right hand of the 
throne, under the cloth of ſtate, whether the King 
was preſent or not, and moreover was to have all 
the honors, privileges, and prerogatives which any 
of the Kings of England's uncles, or any protectors 
had ever injoyed *. This procedure was a clear 
demonſtration that the duke of Somerſet's intention 
was, not only to be ſuperior to all, but even to de- 
ſtroy by degrees the very remembrance of the form 
of government eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. Tho' 
he had not neglected caufing this patent to be ap- 
proved by the council before it was ſealed, that 
was not ſufficient to juſtify him intirely. It was well 
known the King did nothing but by his direction; 
that the council was at his beck ; and that 1t would 
have been not a little dangerous for the counſellors 
directly to oppoſe a patent which concerned him in 
particular. 1 
The parliament aſſembling the fourth of No- 
vember, paſſed ſeveral material acts, relating ſome 
to the ſtate, and others to religion. Moſt certain 
it is that, in England, the number of thoſe who 
wiſhed a reformation was very conſiderable. How- 


ward VI's parliament in favor of the reformation: 
what I advance is leveled as much againſt that of 
Queen Mary, as againſt this. My deſign is only 
to obſerve, that the determination of a parliament 
is not always a convincing proof of the whole Eng- 
liſn nation's concurrence. The reaſons therefore 
which may be drawn from the pretended conſent 
of all England, repreſented in parliament, either 
for or againſt the reformation, ſeem to be of very 
little weight. ' Each of the two parties will always 
ſay, and perhaps very juſtly, that the parhament 
which oppoſed them, was a parliament devoted to 
the King and Miniſtry. V 

The preſent parliament was, in all appearance, 
directed by the duke of Somerſet, ſince it BG rea- 
dily favored all his deſigns. I ſhall content my 
ſelf with relating the ſubſtance of the chief acts 
paſſed this ſeſſion, withour infilting much thereon, 


—. —_ 


that to repeat what he has advanced would be whol- 
ly ſuperfluous. | : 


; 


late and ſome former reigns : namely, 


what was in the ftatute of 25 Edward III. This 
ſtatute of King Edward had long ſerved for the 
ſtandard of treaſon, till, during the civik wars be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and more 
particularly in the reign of Henry VIII, the liſt of 
treaſonable offenſes was greatly augmented : and 
and thetefore, the parliament very juſtly reduced 
theſe offenſes within their old bounds, that the ſub- 
jets might not be liable to ſo many rigors. 

II. This ſtatute alſo repcaled all acts, declaring 
that to be felony which was not ſo before the rup- 
ture with the Pope (2). Alſo, - 

III. The act which made the King's proclama- 
tions of equal authoricy with acts of parliament. 
Had this ſtatute continued, parliaments would have 
become uſeleſs. 2b 
IV. Two acts concerning the Lollards (3). 
Laſtly, By the ſame ſtatute, the law of fix 
articles was likewiſe repealed. | 
lords and aſſent of the King, a power unlimited to | By another (4), the King's eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
determine whatever they deemed requiſite for the | macy was again confirmed, inflicting diverſe great 


kingdom's welfare. There was not therefore, in | penalties on ſuch as ſhould call it in queſtion. It 
order to obtain what the court deſired, any neceſ- 


lity of having the peoples general conſent, but only 
the majority of voices in both houſes. Hence it is 
caſy to conceive, that the court uſed all imaginable 

cans to get elected ſuch members as were in their 
ſentiments. This is now, and ever will be, practiſed 


\ 


than at this day, all the parliament did was con- 
The 
peoples repreſentatives, as they are at preſent, were 
elected without any inſtructions concerning the 
points to be debated in parliament, nay even 


Thus, the houſe of commons had, as I may lay, 


the crown, nominated in Henry VIIPs will, and in 
their abetors, to attempt diſordering the ſucceſſion, 
as regulated by that Prince. 

It was hkewiſe inacted, that all ſhould injoy the 
benefit of the clergy (5), and the privilege of ſanctu- 


* 


) To the Fleet. Burnet, p. 37. Gardiner was impriſoned, June 31, and releaſed 
Or rather, all acts made upon this head ſince April 23, 1 Henry VIII. 
) | 


(3) Thoſe of 5 Richard II, and 2 Henry V. (4) Article of the ſame ſtatute. 
(5) Benefit of the clergy was an ancient liberty of the church, confirmed by diverſe parliaments. 


about the end of the year. Strype, p. 68. 
(3 | 
When a'prieſt or one within 
6 ö | of & to be delivered to his ordinary, to purge 
himſelf of the offenſe objected. But the ancient courſe of the law in this point of clergy is much altered ; for clerks be no more 
delivered to their ordinarics to be purged, but now every man, tho' not within orders, is put to read at the bar, being found 


guilty, and convicted of ſuch felony as this benefit is granted for, and ſo burned in the han „ and ſet free for the firſt time, if the 
ordinary's deputy, ſtanding by, do tay, Legit ut Clericus, 


Ot: IH. 


Ece ary 


*rill ſome cure is found for the inconverience. I EHW. V. 
call it inconvenience, becauſe it happeas ſometimes” +." 


. 
. 


by this remark, to weaken the proceedings of Ed- - 


becauſe doctor Burnet has ſpoken of them ſo accu” val. II. p. 40, 
rately and fully in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, &c. 


The firſt ſtatute repealed ſeveral acts paſſed in the Act for re. 
5 Plraling ſeve- 
I. All acts declaring any thing to be treaſon but ral latutes. 


Act of the 
ſix articles 


repealed. 


was alſo declared high- treaſon in any of the heirs to 
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ary (1), excepting only aſſaſſines, poiſoners, and 
four ſorts of thieves (2). | ; 
An act paſſed in Henry VIIFs time, impowering 


his ſucceſſor to annul laws made during his minority 


*tjll his twenty-fourth year, was likewiſe explained; 
and it was declared, that this act ſhould only take 
place for the future, and not for the paſſed. 

With regard to religion, ſeveral acts were made 
which cauſed' very great alterations. Firſt, private 
maſſes were aboliſhed, and the cup given in the 
communion. 

Another a& impowered the King to nominate 
to the vacant Sees by his letters patent, and ſo 
aboliſhed the method of chuſing biſhops by Conge 
dEſlire (3), which was only a mockery, ſince 
theſe pretended elections were all made by the 
court's direction. | 

The eccleſiaſtical courts juriſdiction was alſo 
greatly abridged, by taking from them the cog- 
nizance of matrimonial and teſtamentary cauſes, 
which were removed to the civil courts. 

Then the parliament paſſed a very remarkable act 
againſt 3 It was inacted, that if any 
perſon ſhould any where loiter without work, or 
without offering himſelf to work three days to- 
gether, he ſhould be adjudged to be a ſlave * to 
the perſon who ſhould preſent him to two juſtices of 

ace, and be branded on the face F with the 
etter V imprinted with a hot iron. This law was 
thought very ſevere in a country like England, 
where ſlavery ſeems inconſiſtent with the privileges 
of its people. But herein the court, who governed 
the parliament, had in view only the monks, who 
being no longer in the monaſteries, and little inured 
to labor, could not think of working for their live- 
lihood. Theſe men imployed themſelves ſolely in 
roaming from houſe to houſe to rail and cabal 
againſt the government, and inſpire people with the 
* of rebellion: ſo the court, judging it to be 
t 


e effect of their idleneſs, and that it they betook 


themſelves to ſome buſineſs they would at length 


loſe this habit, reſolved to make them work, how 


unwilling ſoever they might be. Mean while, as 


the law was general, it occaſioned great murmurs 
among the people; wherefore it was never ſtrictly 


executed, and even repealed by another parliament. 


Laſtly, the fa RES gave Edward all the 
0 


lands deſigned for the maintenance of chantries, 


chapels, and colleges, which were not poſſeſſed by 


Henry VIII, and all revenues given. for obits, an- 


niverſaries, lights in the churches, together with all 


guild lands which any fraternity injoyed on the ſame 


account. This act did not paſs without great diffi- 


culty. Cranmer himſelf oppoſed it to the utmoſt 
of his power (4), not from any deſire to re- apply 
thoſe indowments as deſigned by the donors, but 
becauſe he hoped to find ſome favorable opportunity 
of converting them to other uſes beneficial to re- 
ligion, whereas, being once in the King's hands, 
the church was deprived of them for ever. But all 
oppoſition was in vain. The nobility barked, as 
J may fay, for the church-lands, which they ob- 
rained of the court on very eaſy terms. Beſide, 


the executors of the late King's will wanted theſe 


lands to diſcharge his debts and legacies. It is 
true, there was in the act a clauſe importing, that 


| theſe lands ſhould be converted to the maintenance 
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of grammar: ſchools and preachers; but it was never E D w. VI. 


put in practiſe (3). AN” 1547, 
The parliament ended with a general amneſty, & — 
wherein were excepted priſoners in the Tower, General par. 
and thoſe who had abſented themſelves from the cone of which 
kingdom. As Gardiner was not in the Tower, he 22 Ba 

* e beneht 
injoyed the benefit of this amneſty. Strype. 

I juſt mention the reaſon which obliged the pro- 
tector to quit Scotland and return to court, with a 
precipitation not a little prejudicial to the King's 
affairs. But it is now requifite to be ſomewhat 
more particular on that affair, before I conclude 
the year 1547, becauſe its breaking out was during 
this ſeſſion. 

Among all the protector's emulators, not one Cabals of 

. . . 8 the 

was more 3 againſt him than his brother, admiral a. 
admiral Thomas Seymour. He was of a ficry, gainſt his bro. 
proud, and haughty diſpoſition, True it is, he cher the pro. 
was counted to have a greater ſhare of ſenſe than his —.— 
brother, and to be more capable of managing great .. 
affairs: but this opinion might be owing to the : 
faction he had made among the nobility, who loved 
not the protector. However this be, the admiral 
could not bear the difference King Henry had put 
between him and the duke of Somerſet, tho' they 
were both uncles to the young King. He thought 
himſelf, by his birth and natural qualifications, as 
worthy as his brother of having a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs. Preſently after 
Henry's deceaſe, * gave proofs of his ambition, 
in making his addreſſes to Princeſs Elizabeth: but 
finding he was not like to ſucceed, he turned his 


eyes towards the dowager Queen, Catherine Parr, 


and ſo gained her affections that he privately mar- 
ried her, without communicating it to the duke his 
brother, then in the protectorial dignity. Thleſe ä 
nuptials were ſo ſuddenly after Henry's demiſe that gurnet. 
had Queen Catherine become pregnant ſo foon as 
ſhe might have done, there would have been room 
to queſtion, whether her child was the King's or 
the admiraPs. Having kept his marriage private 
for Tome time, he found means, unknown to the 
protector, to procure a letter from the King, re- 
commending him to Catherine for a huſband. He 
thereupon declared his marriage, without uſing any 
ceremony with his brother : and here commenced 
their difference. But the protector, who was a 
perſon of ſingular moderation, prevented their 
quarrel from breaking out, tho' he ſtill continued 
highly diſguſted with his brother. The admira}s 
envy was greatly increaſed by the duke his brother's 
promotion, who from a nominal was become a real 
protector. This envy, added to his natural diſ- 
poſition, carried him at length to form the project 
of ſupplanting him, by inſinffating himſelf into the 


King's favor, and forming a party among the no- 


bility. It is not to be doubred, the protector's 
ſecret enemies cheriſhed the admiral's ambition by 
the praiſes they gave him, confirming him in his 
7 4 againſt the duke his brother. About 
caſter he began his cabals, with gaining the King's 
ſervants to his intereſt, that they might continue 
their young maſter in a good opinion of him. By 
their means he ſo ordered it, that Edward often 
came to his houſe to viſit his mother-in-law. It 
was there he moſt ſedulouſly made his court, and 
even ſupplied his Majeſty's privy purſe with where- 


(1) As before the reign of Henry VIII. 


—" 


——— 


(2) Burglarers, highway-men, cattle ſealers, and church or chapel-robbers. — | 
(3) But the fees, uſually paid on the collation to a biſhoprick, were retained. They amount to 331 1. Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. 


Vol. II. p. 236. 


(4) As did allo the . of London, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Hereford, Worceſter, Chicheſter. 


(5) This is a miſtake. 


here were ſchools founded by King Edward, at St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, Spilleſbury and Lonth 
in Lincolnſhire, Chelmsford in Eſſex, Sedberg in Yorkſhire, Shrewſbury, Eaſt Ratford in Nottinghamſhire, Birmingham in War- 


wickiſhire, Morpeth in Northumberland; as alſo at Macclesfield, Nun-Eaton, Stourbridge in Worceſterſhire, Bath, Bedford, 
Guildtord, Graham, Thorne, Giggleſwick, St. Albans, Tunbridge, Southampton, Stratford upon Avon, &c. which were moſtly 


indowed out of the chantry lands. Strype's Mem, Vol. II. p. 535, &c. 


withal 
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E nw. VI. withal to make his domeſtics ſmall preſents (1). This 


1 Ax' 1547. greatly pleaſed the young King, Who found himſelf 
Z hy 


freed from the trouble of TOS his governor for 
money, and of being accountable to him for what 
he did with it. All this could not be done without 
the protector's knowledge. He therewith taxed his 
brother, who denied all, but fo haughtily that 
the protector might eaſily comprehend he little re- 
garded his diſpleaſure. However he was unwilling 
to quarrel with him openly, hoping he might in 
time be reclaimed. 


Barnet. The protector was no ſooner departed for Scot- 
land, but the admiral renewed his cabals with leſs 
reſerve than before, He diſtributed money to 
ſeveral perſons, and never ceaſed making his court 

to young Edward: nay, unknown to his brother, 
he even obtained a new and more ample patent for 

Rym. Feed. the office of high-admiral, with two hundred marks 

Vol. XV. added to the ſalary. Sir William Paget, who was 

1 5 10 devoted to the protector, and perhaps had orders to 


obſerve the admiral's movements, ſeeing how he 
increaſed in favor with the King, thought himfelf 
obliged to diſcourſe him on that ſubject. But not 
being ſatisfied with the admiral's anſwer, he ſpeedily 
advertiſed the protector of all proceedings; and on 
this intelligence it was that he ſo abruptly ended 
his campain in Scotland and haſtened to court, in 
order to fruſtrate his brother's projects. 

The admiral . T'he protector's arrival ſufficed not to interrupt 
aims at ſup- the admiral's deſigns. He rather made greater 
planting his haſte to put them in execution, not to give his 


rg? and brother time to prevent him. He had gained 
gains 12 


Fung to his ſome Privy counſellors, ſeveral peers of diſtinction, 
de. 


and many members of parliament. In fine, he per- 
ſuaded the King, that the two offices of protector 
and governor of his royal perſon gave the duke of 
Somerſet too much authority, and that it was pro- 
per to part them, and confer the ſecond on him, in 
order to balance the protector's power. The young 
King was much better pleaſed to have for governor 
an uncle who had for him all imaginable condeſcen- 
ſion, than one who was much leſs complaiſant, and 
kept him more dependent. So his years not allow- 
ing him to make other reflections, he wrote with 
his own hand a meſſage to the houſe of common, 
deſiring them to conſtitute the admiral governor of 
his perſon. The admiral himſelf was to have car- 
ried this meſſage : but the ſcheme took vent before 


Burnet. 


His deſign 
ducovered. hereof informed, deputed ſome lords to argue the 
_ caſe, and difſuade him from farther proceedings; 
but thoſe deputies returned not with the ſatisfaction 
was expected. On the contrary, inſtead of regard- 
ing their remonſtrances, he replied in menaces (2) : 
whereupon, he was ſent for on the morrow, by 
order from the council, but refuſed to obey. At 
The council Jaſt, he was threatened to be turned out of all his 
ihreaten him. Offices, commited to the Tower, and proſecuted 
on the act of parliament which made it death for 

any perſon to diſturb the government. This 
menace frightened him. He plainly ſaw, tho' he 
had the King on his ſide, that the young Prince, who 
was but jult entered his eleventh year, would not 
have reſolution enough to ſupport him, contrary to 
the advice of the protector and council; nay, it 
was hinted to him, there was no likelihood the 


King, but would doubtleſs ſuppoſe him to have 
been impoſed on. He therefore choſe to ſubmit to 


his deſign could be executed. The council, being 


parliament would give ear to meſſages from a minor 
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time took 


alterations, with reſpect to religion. Carr 


the protector and council, and to be reconciled to ED w. VI. 
his brother, who deſired only to reclaim him by Ax' 1547. 
lenity. However this reconciliation was not 
perfect. Soon after he made appear that, he had nor 
relinquiſhed, but only poſtponed his deſign *till a 
more convenient ſeaſon : and, 1n reality, he never 
ceaſed indeavoring, as well perſonally as by thoſe 
whom he had gained, to infuſe into the King a 
diſlike of the protector, and his other miniſters. 
This induced the proteCtor to place ſpies about him, 
to be informed of his proceedings, conſidering him 
as a very dangerous enemy. | 
This year the face of affairs in Germany was Affuirs of 
intirely changed. The Emperor defeated and took Germany. 
priſoner John Frederic, elector of Saxony, and de- Sleidan. 
clared his couſin Maurice elector, who at the ſame - okay 
oſſeſſion of the electoral dominions. 
After this diſaſter, the landgrave of Heſſe, finding 
himſelf unable to maintain the war, made with 
Charles the beſt terms he could, and came to him 
on the faith of a ſafe- conduct, which expreſly ran, 
that he ſhould not be liable to any impriſonment. 
But, by a groſs and moſt notorious knavery, was 
inſerted the German word ewig, which ſignifies 
rpetual, inſtead of emig, which implies any: 
by which baſe fraud he was detained and thrown 
into priſon, not to be releaſed but at his Imperial 
Majeſty's pleaſure. | 
The impriſonment of the two heads rendered 
the Proteſtant party very feeble, and the Emperor's 
triumphant. The archbiſhop of Cologn, who had 
imbraced the Proteſtant religion, was conſtrained 
to renounce his dignitics of archbiſhop and elector 
of the Empire. After that Charles made ſundry 
alterations tending to deſtroy the reformation, or 
rather under that pretext to render himſelf abſolute 
in Germany. On this account, even his Sanctity 
conceived of him a jealouſy. As, after Charles's 
victory, his embaſſadors were for carrying them- 
ſclves too magiſterially at Trent, the Pontif ordered 
the council to be removed to Bologna, under the 
teigned pretenſe of Trent's being infected with the 
peſtilence. | | 
Hitherto Germany had ſerved for ſanctuary to 
many Proteſtants perſecuted elſewhere : but ſince 
the Emperor's victory, they were no longer fate in 
any part of that country. For which reaſon many Several Ger- 
repaired to England, where they perceived the re- man re(or- 
formation to be in a proſperous way. Among theſe Pan 
were Peter Martyr, Bucer, Ochinus and Fagius, 48 
to whom Edward gave penſions and benefices, as Vol. XV. 
appears in Rymer. p. 170, 192, 
Tho' Henry II had refuſed ratifying the two 793: 
treaties concluded at London in March, the Engliſh prion wy 
notwithſtanding carried on the fortifications of Bul- prance. 
lenberg, purſuant to an article of the treaty of peace, P. Daniel. 
as has been obſerved. But after ſeveral complaints Burnet. 
from France, Henry ſent fo rough a meſſage by his 
embaſſador, that the protector, rather than hazard 
a rupture with France, ordered the works to be 
diſcontinued, before the fort was finiſhed. | | 
In the begining of 1548, the council made ſeveral An? 1548. 
ing Progreſs of 
candles on Candlemaſs-day, aſhes on Aſh-Wednet- the reforma- 
day, palm on Palm-Sunday, with the rites uſed on 3 
Good-Friday and Eaſter-day, were prohibited (3). pox. 
Moreover, it was left to peoples choice to go to Heylin: 
confeſſion or to neglect that practiſe, hitherto deem- 
ed a duty indiſpenſible. Some days after, it was 


* 


to diſtribute among his ſervants. 


\ 


P. 53- | 
(3) All wakes and plovgh-monCays were alſo ſuppreſſed. Ibid. p. 59. 


(1) Particularly, the firſt time Latimer preached at court, the King ſent to the admiral to know what preſent he ſhould make 
him: Seymour ſent him 40 1. but ſaid, he thought 201. was enough to give Latimer, and the King might diſpoſe of the reſt as he 
pleated. And alſo, at Chriſtmaſs, the admiral gave Mr. Cheek (afterwards fir John) the King's tutor 201. and 201. for Edward 
Burnet, Vol. II. p. 54. Strype, p. 78. 
(2) He told them, it he were croſſed in his attempt, he would make this the blackeſt parliament ever was in England. Burnet, 
Vol. II. p. 5 


ordered, 
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ED W. VI. ordered, that all images in general ſhould be re— 
AN“ 1548. moved from the churches. As England was then 
divided into two parties, ſome approved, and 
others cenſured theſe changes: but the council, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, cauſed their orders to be. 
confirmed by the King's proclamation, in virtue ot 
his ſupremacy. Only Gardiner biſhop of Win- 
cheſter openly oppoſed theſe innovations, on the 
maxim, that no alteration in religion could be Jaw- 
fully made *till the King's majority. Ele was not 
the only perſon who indeavored to inſtil this notion. 
All thoſe of his party labored that way, but had 
not the courage to do it publicly : whereupon he 
was commanded to appear before the council; and 
as he offered to ſubmit to whatever ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed him, he was ordered to preach at St. PauPs 
upon certain points, whereof one of the chict was, 
thit the King's authority was the fame curing his 
minority as when of age. He preached; but fo 
little to the councils ſatisfaction, that it was re- 
ſolved to ſend him to the Tower. This ſeverity 
produced a great effect, in that all the friends of the 
Romiſh church determined on conforming, at leaſt 
externally, to what ſhould be injoined by public 
authority, when they found one of their chief ſup- 
porters was not ſpared. | 
Mean while, the Scotiſh war gave the protector 
no ſmall anxiety. He evidently found it was 
ridiculous to think of accompliſhing Edward's 
marriage with the Scotiſh Queen by the way of 
arms, in ſpite of the dowager Queen, the regent, 
and the council, Moreover, he knew France was 
preparing to ſend them a powertul aid ; and there- 
fore he perceived it would be very difficult to ſuc- 
ceed in this enterpriſe : beſide that this war would, 
molt probably, occaſion a rupture with France. 
In thort, nothing was more repugnant than a war 
to his deſign of perfecting the work of reformation. 
He would have been glad the regent of Scotland 
had accepted a ten years truce, which he offered 
him: but the Scots would not hearken to it, be— 
cauſe France had promiſed them effectual aſſiſtance. 
The protector was therefore, even againſt his will, 
conſtrained to continue the war : but as he would 
not himſelf command the army, he gave the con- 
duct thereof to Francis Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, 
whom he appointed his lieutenant. On this occa- 
ſion he plainly ſhewed, that his meaning was to 
{trerch the prerogatives of the proteCtorſhip as far as 
poſſible, ſince he would have the earl take from 
him his commiſſion, However, as the patent, 
obtained the tweltth of March laſt year, did not fo 
clearly give him the power of nominating his lieu- 


Fox. 
Burnet. 


Gardiner 
commited to 
the Tower. 
Burnet. 


The protec- 
tor tries in 
vain to make 
a truce with 
Scotland. 


Patent inlarg- 
ing the pro- 
tector's pre- 


ME Feed. tenants, he got another drawn up, wherein his pre- 
Vol. XV. Togatives were more fully explained and inlarged. 
p. 174. In this, the King faid, that having, by his letters 


patent of the twelfth of March, appointed his 
uncle, the duke of Somerſet, protector of the king- 
dom and governor of his perſon, his intention 
was, that the clauſes therein contained ſhould be 
underſ{tovd in the ampleſt ſenſe, and the moſt favor- 
able to the duke: that however, as the generality 
of the terms might occaſion ſome doubts, he de- 
clared that he conſtituted him his lieutenant-general, 
anc captain-general throughout his whole dominions, 
with power to order his ſubjects to take arms 
whenever he ſhould think proper, and to appoint 
licutenants io command in his place, both by ſea 
and land. It cannot be denied, all this was very 
contrary to the late King's eſtabliſnment, and con- 
ſcquently to the act of parliament by which it was 
previouſly authoriſed. All the favors granted by 


** 


with the Engliſh 3 whereas, without any prejudice Hayward. 


King Edward to any but the protector, could be E pw. VI. 
jaſtified by the protector's and counciPs advice. An* 1348. 
But thoſe done to the protector himſelf, muſt have: 
been aſcribed wholly to the perſuaſions of the perſon 
who received them: nay, in favors which were 
lomewhat extraordinary, this rendered in ſome 
meaſure ridiculous ſuch patents granted by his Ma- 
jeſty, who was made to ſay, he granted them to 
the protector by advice of the protector himſelf. 

Mean time, in the begining of ſpring, while The regent of 
the Engliſh court was conſidering whether the war Scotland be. 
with Scotland ſhould be continued, the regent of fieges Brough. 
that Kingdom had opened the campain with the Buch 
ſiege of Broughty caſtle (1), which, tho? a fortreſs Burner 
of very little conſideration, held him buſied three Hayward 
whole months, and all to no purpoſe. On the 
other ſide, while he imployed his whole force on The Engliſ 
this ſiege, the Engliſh took the caſtle of Hadington, take Hading 
and fortified it with all poſſible diligence. By means Hanz 
of this place, ſituated in one of the moſt fertile“ = 
counties of Scotland, they made excurſions to the 
very gates of Edinhurg, only twelve miles diſtant. 
They alſo took Lauder, and made there ſome 
works. | | 

About the end of May, the Scots received from The Scots 
France a ſuccor of fix thouſand French and Ger- have aid from 
mans, commanded by Deſſẽ d' Eſpanvilliers. After ace. 
theſe new troops were ſomewhat refreſhed, the re gent They beſiege 
Joined with them eight thouſand Scots, and willi Hadington; 
theſe forces the two generals beſieged Hadingrton (2). 
During this ſiege it was that, after diverſe conferen- and reſolve on 
ces between the French and Scots, it was determin- ſending the 
ed to ſend the young Queen of Scotland into France. Queen over to 
Many Scots however greatly diſliked that reſolution, Baches: 
They affirmed, when the Queen ſhould be in Barnet“ 


in Burnet 
France, there would be no way to make peace Hollingſu. 


either to Queen or kingdom, the ten years truce 
offered by the Engliſh might be accepted, This 
argument was combated by others, who maintained, 
that tlie aim of the Engliſh in this war being only 
to marry Queen Mary to King Edward, they 
would have no farther inducement to continue 1t, 
when once that expectation was deſtroyed, Never- 
theleſs, it was eaſy to ſee that, by delivering up 
Mary to the French King, they were going to make 
that ally their maſter. But beſide its being by the 
French declared, that France would not iugage to 
aſſiſt Scotland on any other terms, the Queen- 
mother paſſionately deſired her daughter ſhould be 
at the Gallic court where her brothers the Princes 
of Lorrain were in a manner omnipotent. More- 
over, the whole body of eccleſiaſtics earneſtly urged 
the Queen's being ſent over to France, thro' dread 
ſhe muſt finally be delivered to the Engliſh, and 
that their religion would be exterminated by her 
marriage with Edward. In ſhort, to win the 
regent, the King of France ingaged to confer on 
him the title of duke of Chateleraut, with lands 
to the yearly value of twelve thouſand livres. All 
this produced the reſolution of tranſporting Queen 
Mary into France, by the ſame ſhips which had 
brought over the auxiliaries : but, to avoid in- 
countering the Engliſh fleet, this convoy made the 
tour of Scotland, by the north (3), and landed the 
Queen in Bretagne. During this interval, admiral Buchanan. 
Seymour, who in perſon commanded the naval Burnet. 
forces, made ſeveral deſcents in Scotland, where 

he was always repulſed with loſs, and at laſt return- 

ed to England without having done the Scots any 

conſiderable damage. oma 

At length, the Engliſh army, ſeventeen thou- 


1) With eight thouſand men. Sir Andrew Dudley was governor, Hollingſh. p. 993. 


Ibid. 


(z) Sir James Wiltord was governor. 


3) By the iſles of Orney, and came to Dunbritton, where the Queen was received on board. 
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E D W. VI. 
An? 1548. 
— 


{ The earl of 


raiſes the 
ſiege of 
Hadington. 
Buchanan. 
Hayward. 
Burnet. 
Hollingſh. 
and retires to 
England. 


Buchanan. 


General Deſle 
enters Eng- 
land. 
Buchanan. 
Burnet. 


Germans in 
the Engliſh 
ſervice. 
Burnet. 


Sequel of the 
Scotiſh affairs. 
Buchanan. 


Burnet, 


Quarrels be- 
tween the 
Emperor and 
his Holinets. 
Sleidan. 
Burnet. 


ſand ſtrong (1), entered Scotland, under command 
of the 2. of Shrewſbury. At his approach, the 
French and Scots raiſed the ſiege of Hadington, 
and retired : ſo, the general eaſily ſupplied the 
place with proviſions, and then marching towards 
the enemies, who lay intrenched in a very advan- 
tageous poſt, offered them battle; but, after facing 
them about an hour, finding they would not move 


from their intrenchments, he re-conducted his troops 


into England. Ir is no eaſy matter to gueſs what 
could be the motive of this abrupt retreat, which 
cave the Scots opportunity to make great progreſs 
during the remainder of this campain. No ſooner 
was the Engliſh army retired, but Deſſè attempted 
to ſurpriſe Hadington, He was at the gate, and 
juſt entering, when a French deſerter, who had fled 
thither, gave fire to a cannon, which diſcharging 
among the thickeſt of the French troops, fo diſ- 
couraged them, that they retreated with precipita- 
tion. Then Deſſe marched and fortified Leith, 
then only a village, but now a very conſiderable 
town. His deſign was to recover Broughty caſtle; 
but receiving expreſs orders to make an inroad into 
England, he advanced as far as Newcaſtle, without 
meeting any reſiſtance, and returned loaded with 
ſpoil. It is not known what was become of the 
Engliſh army, led by the earl of Shrewſbury into 
Scotland, and conſiſting part of Engliſh and part 
of Landſquenets. Theſe laſt were German troops, 
who had ſerved the Elector of Saxony, and the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, and having no leader in the 
Empire, had offered themſelves to the protector, 
who had entertained them in his ſervice. This had 


raiſed great murmurs againſt him; the Engliſh na- 


turally loſing all patience when they ſee among them 
foreign forces, generally too much devored to the 
King. It was eaſy to perceive the protector's aim 
was to ſtrengthen himſelf perſonally with the aid of 
theſe foreigners. Ho 

Before the cloſe of this year, the dowager Queen 
of Scotland, complaining to the French court of the 
conduct of Deſſè, who behaved with great arro- 
gance, and ill-treated the Scots, had him recalled, 
and his place was ſupplied by De Thermes. The 
new general was accompanied with Montluc biſhop 
of Valence, who, being returned from his embaſly 
at Conſtantinople, was 2 to be chancellor of Scot- 
land: but the Scots were ſo diſguſted at ſeeing that 
eminent dignity in the hands of a foreigner, that the 
King of France ordered his removal and return. 


They began to repent ſending their Queen to 


France, when they found that regard which the 
French uſed to have for their nation begining to be 
on the decline. | | 

During this year, 1548, the Pope and Empe- 
ror had great differences concerning the council's 
tranſlation. Charles V, as I obſerved, uſed the 
pretext of religion to render himſelf abſolute in the 
Empire. The council aſſembled at Trent, a city 
in Germany, as the Proteſtants had required, fur- 
niſhed him with a color to compel them to ſubmit 
to its decrees. He was not ſorry at their refuſal to 
conform : but deſired they ſhould have no other 
reaſons than thoſe which they drew from religion 
itſelt, becauſe then the pretenſe of conſtraint re- 
maincd intire : but by tranſlating the council to 
Bologna, a city of Italy, and appertaining to the 
Pope, this ſame pretenſe was taken from him, be- 
cauſe the Proteſtants had cauſe to complain of non- 
extccution of the diet's decrees. On the other hand, his 
Beatitude, finding that, by the ſucceſs of one cam- 
pain, Charles V was become in a manner abſolute 
in the Empire, grew jealous of his power, fearing it 
would reach allo thro* Italy, and be very detrimen- 


_— 
— 


obſtruct his forming new projects. Theſe differert 
intereſts were the cauſe that the Emperor and Pontif 
could not agree. The Emperor proteſted againſt 
the councils tranſlation to Bologna, and his 
neſs rejected the proteſtation. 


oli- 


tal to the Holy See, For this reaſon, he was far Epw. VI. 
irom ſorry to have him always at variance with the Ax' 1548. 
Proteſtants of Germany, that his affairs there might 


Soon after Charles, deſirous the Holy Father Interim My 
ſhould be convinced he could do without him, or- granted to the 


religion therein contained was to laſt only till a ge- 
neral council ſhould meet in ſome town of Germany. 
The framers of theſe articles, by Charles's order, 
took care to ſet them forth in the ſmootheſt terms 
poſſible : but, in the main, they contained the 


diſguiſed. The only conſiderable ſoſtenings were, 
that marriage ſhould be no bar to prieſt's orders, 
and the communion in both kinds not refuſed to thoſe 
who deſired it. This work being finiſhed, the Em- 
ror ſummoned a diet to Augſburg, where this 
nterim was propoſed. 
(without being commiſſioned fo to do) thanked the 


perial Majeſty, interpreting that as the whole body's 


guſted, becauſe, without conſulting his Sanctity, the 
mperor had preſumed to diſpenſe with the marriage 
of prieſts, and communion in both kinds. This 


narch, who was bent at any rate to have his In- 
terim univerſally received. At this diet, Maurice 
of Saxony was folemnly.inveſted with the electorate, 
of which John Frederic had been deprived. 


reformation in Germany, it was daily advancing 
in England, The parliament, which met the 
twenty-fourth of November, was almoſt wholly 


ther confirmed the new liturgy, about which com- 


the ſeveral offices, had been imployed the whole 


| meaſure obnoxious, 


ſummer, This new liturgy retrenched diverſe abuſes, 


formation. It is the ſame the church of England 
makes uſe of at this day, a few alterations ex- 
cepted. 


maxim they had eſtabliſhed, namely, 
gradually. Whatever reaſons they had thus to pro- 
ceed, the zealous of the reformed party liked it 
not, as being apprehenſive left, by ſome ſudden 
and unexpected revolution, the work would be left 
unfiniſhed. They were not ignorant that the pro- 
tector was hated and envied by many of the no- 
bles, and that the Romiſh party in general had for 
him a mortal averſion. 
dread, that his enemies would at length prevail over 
him ; the adminiſtration wherewith he was intruſt- 
ed being of ſuch a nature, that it was ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible he ſhould avoid rendering himfelf in ſome 
They had the more reaſon to 


be alarmed, when they beheld him obliged to ar- 


0 


(1) King Edward's Journal (p. 5.) ſays twenty-two thouſand, 
Vol. II. 


td —_ 


T 


F ff reſt 


doctrines of the Romiſh church, tho ſomewhat 


The elector of Mentz 
Emperor for it, in the diet's name; and his Im- 
aſſent would not afterwards receive the proteſtations 


of ſeveral towns of the Empire againſt the Interim. 
The Roman court was likewiſe thereat highly dif-, 


occaſioned many troubles in Germany, and obliged 
numbers of divines and others, who diſliked the 


both in the common ſervice, and all the other offi- 
ces, and gave the whole a turn favorable to the re- 


his ſufficed to create a 


* 


Interim, to abſcond or retire elſewhere, not to be 
expoſed to the reſentment of that victorious Mo- 


dered the drawing up certain articles of agreement, 1 


which were ſtiled The Interim, becauſe the form of 


leidan. 
Burnet. 


While Charles V was laboring to deſtroy the Parliament 


which for- 
wards the 
reformation. 


miſſioners, 8 for examining and reforming 


OV a] Burnet. 
taken up with matters of religion. By an act made Statutes. 


this ſeſſion, prieſts were allowed to marry. Ano- 


The protector and archbiſhop of Canterbury were, Ax' 1 549. 
the chief ſupports, and moſt 8 of The protector 
the reformation, tho always in purſuance of the and Cranmer 


e are blamed by. 
to adyance 3 


their party. 
Burnet, 


/ 
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Ax' 1549. 
—— 


The admiral's 
project againſt 
the proteſtor. 
Burnet. 
Hayward. 


Stry pe. 


Strype. 
Burnet. 


He is ſent to 
the Tower. 
Informations 
againſt him. 
Hayward. 
Burnet. 
Stow. 


Stry pe. 


Burnet. 
Vol. II. p. 98. 


Burnet. 
Vol. II. Coll. 
4 
lie refuſes to 
anſwer. 


and withdraw from court; but to no 


reſt his own brother, who had now formed a party 
to ſupplant him. 4 
Tho' the admiral had already undergone a ſuffi- 
cient mortification, he ceaſed not however his 
practiſes againſt the protector; ſpite of the warn- 
ings given him from time to time, that they would 
in the end prove his ruin. The Queen his ſpouſe 
dying in September laſt year 1548 (1), he would 
have renewed his addreſſes to Princeſs Elizabeth; 
but met not from that Princeſs with the incourage- 
ment he had expected : nay, even could he have 


obtained her conſent, that would not have been ſuf- 


ficient without the protector's and counciPs appro- 


| bation. The late King's will expreſly debared her 


from the ſucceſſion if ſhe married without the exe- 
cutors concurrence ; ſo the admiral, having little 
hope of ſucceeding in this ſcheme, turned his 


| thoughts another way, in order to gratify his am- 


bition. It is pretended, he formed a deſign to carry 
away the K ing, difplace the protector, and ſeize the 
government himſelf, and for that purpoſe had alrea- 
dy liſted ten thouſand (2) men in ſeveral rere 
However this be, he loudly and publicly exclaimed 
againſt the ap 6 charging him with inſlaving 
the nation in ! 

ſervice. It is alſo ſaid, that the protector, being in- 
formed of His whole procedure, bore all with exem- 
plary patience and moderation, and declined com- 
ing to extremity, till he was evidently convinced 
that one of them muſt neceſſarily periſh. But, to 


confeſs the truth, there is no great reliance on what 


the hiſtoriars report of the admiraPs private de- 
ſigns, or of the protector's forbearance. The rea- 
ſon is, as ſome make it their buſineſs to blacken 
the protector 's reputation as much as poſſible, ſo 
others do the like to juſtify all his actions. Thus 
much is certain, the admiral was not ſatisfied with 
his ſituation, but ſtrove to ſupplant his brother, 
and put himſelf in his place: but we cannot be ſo 
poſitive as to the means whereby he intended to 
execute his deſigns. eb on 
At length the council, being informed he was 


projecting ſome miſchief againft the government, 


ſigned a warrant to commit him to the Tower: 
which done, commiſſioners were appointed to receive 
the depoſitions of thoſe who appeared as witneſſes 
againſt him. The report made by theſe commiſſio- 
ners was, that the admiral was charged with hav- 
ing, in conjunction with drverſe other perſons, 
formed a conſpiracy againſt the government (3), 
and of commiting many miſdemeanors in the diſ- 
charge of the admiralty: that he was accuſed of 
protecting pirates, and with refuſing juſtice, whe- 
ther to private perſons or to Princes themſelves, who 
corhplained to him of theſe outrages, by which the 


King was in danger of a war. It is faid, before he 
was brought to his trial, the protector indeavored 


more than once to perſuade him to reſign his office, 


PIPE * io 


lis accuſation was drawn, conſiſting of thirty-three 


articles, whereon ſome of the council were ordered 


to interrogate him; but he refuſed to anſwer, de- 
manding a legal open trial, and to be confronted 
with his accufers. Next day, all the privy-council 


„ Act. 8 2 2 
* oth, > _—_— 


& 4 
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y means of the foreign troops in his | 


went in a body to the Tower to examine him: but Ew. VI 
he ſtill refuſed to anſwer, inſiſting on his firſt de- Ax' 1849. 
mand; which was not thought proper to be grant- LW 


ed. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that, as (if the coun- 
cil-book may be credited) the particulars of this 
charge were manifeſtly proved, not only by witneſ- 
ſes but by letters under his own hand, they ſhould 
yet refuſe trying him according to the national 
laws, and bringing his accuſers tace to face ; even 
tho? he was a peer of the realm, lord high-admiral 
of England, and the King's uncle. At laſt, find- 
ing he could not obtain this favor, or rather juſtice, 
he deſired the articles of his accuſation might be 


left with him, and ſaid, when he had conſidered 


them he would anſwer : yet even this was denied 
him. I know not whether it was lawful then to 
leave with the party accuſed the articles of his charge, 
and to allow him time to examine them: but as tor 
bringing his accuſers face to face, it is evident that 
could not be refuſed without injuſtice, tho this 
pernicious cuſtom had been introduced in the late 
reign. Nay, it ſeemingly ought to have been 
aboliſhed during a minority, or practiſed againſt 
any other rather than againſt the King's uncle. 
However, the council having made their report 
to the King, it was debated, whether the admiral's 
affair ſhould be brought before the parliament, and 
a bill put in for attainting him; to which all the 
counſellors agreed, the protector himſelf not except- 
ed. Herein, undoubtedly, their deſign was to pre- 
ferve intire the King's reputation, and to throw on 
the parliament the odious part of this profecution. 
King Edward, who believed his uncle guilty, con- 
ſented likewiſe that he ſhould be delivered up to 


parliamentary juſtice. Before the two houſes - pro- 


ceeded againſt him, ſome of their members were 
ordered to take his defenſe. 


the oppoſition was much greater. They could not 


forbear exclaiming againſt attainders in abſenſe, p. 163. 


and the irregular manner of judging the accuſed, 
without confronting them with the witneſſes, or 
hearing their defenſe. Perhaps they. would have 
throw out the bill on this ſingle conſideration, had 


not the King ſent them a meſſage, that he did not Burnet. 


think the admiraPs preſenſe neceſſary, and that it 


was ſufficient they ſhould examine the depoſitions 


roduced in the houſe of lords (3). When the 
ing had thus notified his pleaſure, the commons, 
in a full houſe of four hundred, paſſed the bill, not 


above ten or twelve voting in the negative. Very 


probably, they were convinced the depoſitions were 


true, and the point in queſtion being only an irregula- 


rity, which was even become a cuſtom, they judged 


it not a proper ſeaſon to put a ſtop to it. How- 
ever this be, the royal aſſent being given to the and executed 


act, the admiral was beheaded the twentieth of 
March (6). 
This tra 


duct. It was ſaid, if the admiral was guilty, it 


K 


(i) She died in child. bed, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon from her huſband, that he might be at liberty to make his addreſſes 
| urnet, Vol. II. p. 97. Strype, Notes on Hayward, p. 301. 


a ſecond time to the lady Elizabeth: Stow, p. 596. 


— . 2 


(2) Not two thouſand, as M. Rapin miſtakes. See Burnet, Vol. II. p. 97. 
(3) Particularly with fir William Sharington, vice-treaſurer of the mint at Briſtol, who was to have furniſhed him with 10000 1. 


monthly, and had already, coined about 12000 l. of falſe money, and clipped much more, in all 40000 I. Burnet, 


Strype, Vol. II. 122, &c. 


(4) The Journals of Parliament obſerve, That the lord protector was 
(5) On the fourth of March, a meſſage was ſent from the King, that { . 
that the lords ſhould come down and renew before them the evidence they had given in their own houſe. Which was done. 


Burnet, Vol. II. p. 99. 


— at each of its readings. | 
e thought it not neceſſary to ſend for the admiral: and 


(6% As for his behavior on the ſcaffold, Latimer, in his fourth ſermon ſays, © That he died very dangerouſly, yrkſomelye, 


« horryblye : ſo that his end was ſuitable to his life, which was very 


vicious, profane, and irreligious.” Strype, Vol, II. p. 126, 


127. Cranmer's hand, as well as the lord protector's was to the warrant. Burnet, p. 100, 


Was 


liament. 


He gave anſwers to He ſtill re. 
the firſt three articles, and there made a fudden fuſes to an- 
ſtand, and would not go any farther. This being er. 
reported, the bill of attainder very readily paſſed = ona 
the upper houſe (4): but in the houſe of commons 


edy was not acted without giving oc- The protec- 
caſion to ſevere cenſures upon the protector's con- tor's conduct 
greatly cen 
ſured. 

— Burnet. 


Vol. II. p. 97. 


Purnet, p. 98. 


Hisaccufation 1 
brought be- 
fore the par- 


. 
Vol. II. Coll. 
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Epw. VI. was only againſt his brother whom he would have 
An” 1549. ſupplanted, and that, moſt apparently, it was this 
L=a2 > ſame brother who was his adverſary, and had brought 
him to the ſcaffold. It was farther urged, that 
the council would never have proceeded ſo rigo- 
rouſly againſt the admiral, had they not thought it 
agreeable to the duke his brother, or been afraid 
of diſpleaſing him by a refuſal. The King him- 
ſelf, then only twelve years old, would never have 
been induced to compel, as I may ſay, the houſe of 
commons to overlook the irregularity of thoſe pro- 
ceedings, had he not been ſollicited by the protec- 
tor to take a ſtep ſo extraordinary. It is therefore 
very difficult to juſtify the duke of Somerſet's pro- 
ſecuting to death his own brother, for crimes com- 
mited againſt his perſon only: nor was it indeed ever 
clearly proved, that he had formed any ill deſign 
either againſt King or ſtate, as he proteſted with 
his lateſt breath. But this is not the only inſtance 
of plots againſt miniſters having been counted high- 
treaſon, For my own part, I cannot help ſuſpect- 
ing that they who then thought of ruining, the pro- 
tector, feigning to be his friends, moved him with 
all their power to be revenged on his brother, and 
were ready to ſerve as inſtruments of his vengeance, 
to render him odious. Some ſay, the firſt occaſion 
of this quarrel between the two brothers ſprang from 
the ducheſs of Somerſet's envy to the admiral's con- 
ſort, Queen Catherine Parr, of whom ſhe pretend- 
ed to take place, as the protector's lady. But it is 
extremely improbable that ducheſs ſhould be ſo 
void of judgment, or ſo ignorant of the Engliſh 
cuſtoms, as to diſpute precedence with the Queen- 
dowager (1). | 
PTY ney Pikes a parliament broke up, a ſubſidy was 
— 2 given the King to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of Scot- 


Sanders. 
Hayward. 


Edward. land, which in the act is ſtiled, a part of his do- 
minions. Then the houſes thanked kim for the 
great happineſs they injoyed under him, and for 
applying all his indeavors to the advancement of the 
iruc religion. The clergy alſo granted him a ſub- 
fy, after which the parliament was, on the four- 
recuch of March, prorogued to the fourth of No- 
vernber. f 3 
The neu Preſently after, the council appointed commiſſio- 
toy ders to eſtabliſh the new liturgy in all the churches. 
fa ci. It was every where received without oppoſition, 
=. except by Princeſs Mary, who would never ſubmit 
P. \lary to this innovation. The King and council ſeemed 


determined on uſing compulſion : but on the Em- 
peror's interceſſion, it was, for reaſons of ſtate, 
thought adviſable to promiſe leaving her for ſome 
time undiſturbed. He afterwards pretended that 
the promiſe was made without any reſtriction, 

At this time, the council having, information of 


Ie vs 10. 


A ſemale Ana- 


baptiſt con- diverſe German Anabaptiſts being come over to 


deained to be England, and fearing they might ſpread their er- 


burned. rors, commiſſioned Cranmer and ſome others to 
rig ed. draw up informations againſt thoſe people, and 
ol. XV, * I : Den 755 

p. 181. bring them to trial. A wretched Engliſh woman, 
April 12. Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of Kent, who 
Stow. had ſuftered herſelf to be ſeduced, being invincibly 

obſtinate, was pronounced a heretic, and as ſuch de- 

livered over to the ſecular arm, and ſentenced to 
4h the fire. But when the King was moved to ſign 
urnet. 


the warrant for her execution, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to do it. He thought the ſentence very 
unjuſt and cruel. Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had 


— * FRY 


England, duri 
neceſſary to make known the cauſes, 


{ 


over. him great influence, was imployed to perſuade Epw. VI. 
him to ſign, At length, the young King, ſilenced Ax' 1549. 
rather than convinced by Cranmer's reaſons (2), ſet w=w=— 
his hand to the warrant, with tears in his eyes, | ian * 
telling him, if he did wrong, ſince it was in fub- m ich tere 
miſſion to his authority, he ſhould anſwer for it to Burnet. 
God. Whatever the archbiſhop's arguments were, 
it may be affirmed, this was not one of his brighteſt 
actions. He would doubtleſs have done better, 
not to have concerned himſelf in this affair, ſo 
little becoming a Proteſtant . 0 Accordingly 
this proceeding has been often objected to him, and 
even ſerved for foundation to very diſadvantageous 
reflections on the reformation and its partiſans. 
Two years after a German was alſo burned on the 
ſame account. 1 3 

While all England ſeemed to receive ſubmiſſively Complaints of 
whatever came from court, the leaven of diſcontent the people 
was fermenting in the kingdom, and on the point againſt the 
of producing great alterations. The chief occaſion _ 10 
ſprang, from the peoples not being able to gain their Burnett. 
livelihood with the ſame eaſe as formerly. This 
affected all in general, as well of the new as of the 
old religion: but the prieſts, the ſuppreſſed monks, 
and they who were ſtill attached to the Romiſh 
creed, took thence occaſion to inflame the diſcontent 
univerſally ſpread among the populace, in order to 
incite them to a rebellion: moreover, the duke of 
Somerſet's enemies were not ſorry that the people 
appeared diſſatisfied with the government. But be- 
fore I ſpeak of the inſurrections in diverſe parts of 
the courſe of this year, it will be 


 Aﬀter the ſuppreſſion of abbies, great numbers Occaſion of 
of Monks, diſperſed in the kingdom, were forced theie- com- 
to work. for their living; their penſions being either = 
ill-paid, or not ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence : ſo, et. 
the work being divided among ſo many, the profit | 
was much leſs than before. Befide, while the mo- 
naſteries were on foot, their lands were let at eaſy 

rents to farmers, who were obliged to keep imploy- 

ed a multitude of hands, to cultivate the eſtates 

they farmed: but after theſe lands became poſſeſſed 

by the nobility and gentry, the rents were much 
raiſed, whence the farmers, to make them turn to 
better account, were forced to imploy fewer hands, 

and lower the wages. On the other ſide, the pro- 
prietors of thoſe eſtates finding, ſince the laſt 
peace with France, the woollen trade flouriſhed, 

took to breeding ſheep, becauſe wooll brought them 

in more money than corn 3 and had therefore their 
grounds incloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral inconvenien- 

cies. Firſt, the price of corn was inhanced, to 

the great detriment of the meaner ſort of people. 
Next, the landlords, or their farmers, needed very 

tew people to look after their flocks in theſe in- 
cloſures ; conſequently great numbers loſt the means 

of geting their livelihood ; and the profit of the 
lands, which before was ſhared among many, was 


| almoſt. wholly ingroſſed by the landlords. This 


occaſtoned numberleſs complaints and murmurs 
among the commonalty, who perceived they were 
like to be reduced to great miſery : nay, diverſe 
ſmall pamphlets were publiſhed, ſhewing the miſ- 
chiefs of theſe Pa but the nobility and 
gentry ſtill went on the ſame courſe, without con- 
cerning themſelves about what might inſue. The 
protector openly ſided with the complainants; 


—_— eb 


(1) This ſtory was firſt forged by Sanders, whence Hayward had it ; for it is not to be found in Stow, Hollingſhead, or the 


King's Journal. 


(2) King Edward thought it a cruelty too like that which the Reformers had condemned in Papiſts, to burn any for their con- 
ſcience. He afked Cranmer, What my lord? Will you have me ſend her quick to the devil in her error? So that Cranmer him- 
ſelf confeſſed, that he had never ſo much to do in all his life, as to cauſe the King to ſign the warrant, ſaying, that he would lay 
all the charge upon Cranmer before God. But to bring him to a compliance, Cranmer argued from the law of Moſes, by which \ 
blaſphemers were to be ſtoned. He ſaid, he made a difference between errors in other points of divinity, and thoſe directly 


againſt the Apoſtles creed; that theſe were impieties which a Pr 
for the monſtrous doctrine of perſecution ! Burnet, Fox. 


| ince, as God's deputy, ought to puniſh. Strong arguments indecd 


whether 
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Ep w. VI. whether to mortify the nobles, by whom he was 
AN? 1549. not beloved, or becauſe he foreſaw what ill con- 
— ＋ ſequences might ariſe from this popular diſguſt, 
Stry pe. The inhabitants about Hampton- court complaining 
Vol. II. p.92. laſt year to the council, concerning a park incloſed 
— there by Henry VIII, the protector gave them 
ſatisfaction, = the park was intirely laid open. 

Rym. Fed. Since the ſaid preceding year, he had appointed 
ho commiſſioners to examine, whether thoſe who had 
* purchaſed the abbey- lands kept hoſpitality, and 
rformed all the conditions on which theſe lands 
were ſold them (1): but he met with ſo many 
bbſtacles in the execution of this order, that it had 
no effect: mean while, the protector thereby drew 
on himſelf the farther hatred of the nobility and 
gentry, whoſe intereſt it was to continue theſe 
abuſes: nay, it * in the laſt parliament, 
that the lords paſſed an act for impowering all 
perſons, if they pleaſed, to incloſe their reſpective 
grounds. But the bill was thrown out by the com. 
mons; and yet the lords, and others, continued 
incloſing their lands. This bred a general diſcontent 
among the people, who imagined, there was a 
| ſettled deſign to ruin and reduce them to bondage. 
And Somer. Whereupon the common people roſe in Wiltſhire ® : 
ſerſhire. but fir William Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed 


1 ſome to be hanged. About the ſame time, hap- 


Jour. Parl. 
urnet. 


Hayward. ened the like inſurrections in Suſſex, Hampſhire, 
Burnet. ent, Gloceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwic ſhire, 
Inſurrections Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, 
in ſeveral ; | 

counties, And, Worceſterſhire, 


The protector The protector perceiving the flames were kindling 
tries in vain throughout the whole realm, ſent to acquaint the 
to redreſs the mutinineers that he was ready to redreſs their grie- 


ople's grie- 1 | 
Ins, ch Sie vances, and by that means put a ſtop to their fury. 


Hollingſh. To make good his promiſe, he brought the affair 
Burnet. before the council, hoping ſome expedient would 
Strype. be found to fatisfy thoſe male- contents: but the 


oppoſition he there met with was ſuch, that he 
thought himſelf obliged to take care of it by his 
ſole authority: ſo, contrary to the whole council's 
ſentiment, he iſſued a proclamation againſt all new 
incloſures, and granted a general pardon for what- 
ever was already tranſacted. He moreover ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, with a very extenſive power, 


As alſo high. to hear and determine cauſes touching incloſures *, 


ways and 
coltages. 


and adminiſter ſtrict juſtice to the props Theſe 
commiſſioners were loudly exclaimed againſt by the 


nobility and gentry, who openly complained, that 


the protector grolly invaded their property, and 
would ſubject them thus to a deſpotic domination; 


nay, they directly oppoſed the commiſſioners when 


they offered to execute their commiſſion. For this 
reaſon, the protector, who every where, found 
opponents, could not render juſtice to the people ſo 
The people amply as he defired. So, the male-contents, find 


riſe again. ing the court performed not what was promiſed, 
Hayward. roſe again in ſeveral places, and particularly in 
Er Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk and Yorkſhire. 
AW. jour. 


Thoſe in Oxfordſhire were immediately diſperſed 
by the lord Gray. : 

The infurrec- . The inſurrection in Devonſhire was more con- 
tion in De. ſiderable and dangerous. That county abounding 


vonſhire. With ſuch as had only complied outwardly with the 
Hollingh. innovations in religion, the prieſts and monks glided 

- Burnet. in amorg them, and did their utmoſt to foment the 
Hayward. 


Ro: rebellion. They gathered firſt into a body on the 
Edw. Journ. tenth of June, and were very ſpeedily ten thouſand 
ſlrong. The protector at firſt neglected this affair 
in expectation theſe revolters would as eaſily diſperſe 
as thoſe in the other counties had done; but finding 


ſent againſt them lord Ruſſe}, with a ſlender force. ED w. VI. 
This commander, who found himſelf too weak to AN' 1 549, 
attack them, kept at ſome diſtance * and offered &—w=yY 
to receive and fend their complaints to the council: At Honiton. 
but this proceeding, which was a plain evidence of 
his fear, ſerved only for their farther incouragement. 
At the ſame time they ſer at their head Humphrey 
Arundel, a Corniſh gentleman, who was come to 
Join them. Mean while, to ſhow they had not The rebel, 
taken arms thro? mere caprice, they {nt to the demands. 
King's general their demands, which ſufficient -1 _ 
hs : 4 $77 

made appear that religion was the chief motive of 
their revolt. They are compriſed in theſe fifteen 
articles. | 

I. That all the general councils, and the ancient 
canons of the church ſhould be obſerved. | 
IT. That the act of ſix articles ſhould be again in 


force, 


III. That the maſs ſhould be celebrated in Latin, 


and the prieſts alone ſhould receive. 


IV. That the elevation and adoration of the ſa- 
crament ſhould be reſtored, and thoſe who refuſed 
conforming, ſuffer as heretics. | 

V. That the euchariſt ſhould be adminiſtered to 
= 8 only at Eaſter, and then but in one 

ind; 

VI. That baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered at any 
hour, and at all times. | 
VII. That holy bread, holy water, and palms 
be again uſed, and images ſet up, with all the other 
ancient ceremonies. | 

VIII. That the new liturgy ſhould be aboliſhed, 
and all the offices, as likewiſe the proceſſions, re- 
ſtored. | 

IX. That all preachers before their ſermons, and 
prieſts in the a. ſhould pray for the ſouls in pur- 
gatory. | | 

X. That reading the Bible ſhould be prohi- 
bited the laiety. 

XI. That Dr. Moreman and Mr. Criſpin ſhould 
be reſtored to their livings. 

XII. That cardinal Pole ſhould be re-poſſeſſed 
of his eſtates, benefices, &c. and made of the King's 
council, | 

XIII. That gentlemen might have only one ſer- 
vant for every hundred marks of yearly rent. 

XIV. That a moiety of the abbey-lands ſhould 
be taken from the poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two 
of the chief abbies in each county; and all the 
church-boxes, for ſeven years, ſhould be given to 
the ſaid houſes, that devout perſons, who ſhould 
pray for the King and the commonwealth, might 
therein reſide. : | | 

XV. That for their particular grievances they 
ſhould be redreſſed, as Humphrey Arundel and the 
mayor of Bodmyn ſhould inform the King and 
council. | 

. Theſe extravagant demands were rejected with They are re- 
indignation. However, to ſhew the unreaſonable- jected. 
neſs thereof, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was or- Burnet, Vol. 
dered to draw up to each its reſpective anſwer. II. P- 1d. 
This he did wich great ſolidity, not without re- 
proaching them for being mifled by ignorant 
ruſtics, When the rebels found that the court. pox. 
granted not one of their demands, reduced them to Hollingh. 
eight, which were no better liked than the former : Hayward. 
nevertheleſs, to convince the public of the juſtice of 
this refuſal, the council thought fit to anſwer theſe 
demands in the gt name. But this ſufficed 
not to reclaim thoſe revolters, whoſe obſtinacy 
grew the more dangerous, as there were at the ſame 
time the like riſings in Norfolk and Yorkfhire, and 


at length that they perſiſted in their rebellion, he 


* 
—— 


(1) The commiſſion was to inquire, whether deans and chapters founded by King Henry VIII. and Edward VI, and to whom 

direrſe manors, lands, tenements, &c. had been given, on condition that they ſhould give and diſtribute yearly among poor 

Jouſholders and other poor people, certain ſums of money, and ſhould alſo imploy other ſums in repairing the highways, did 
— lands being afterwards taken from them, the inquiry ceaſed. 


&blvrvi thoſe conditions? But 
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They beſiege 
Exeter. 


july 2. 


Hayward. 
Burnet. 
Hollingſh. 
Fox. 


Lord Ruſſel 
beats the re- 
bels, and re- 
lieves Exeter. 
Burnet. 
Hayward. 
Fox. 
Hollingſh. 


Hayward. - 
Hollingſh. 
Edw. Jour. 


Ket's rebel- 
lion in Nor- 
folk. 

Nevil de 
Fur. Norf. 
Hollingſh. 
Burnet. 
Edw. Jour. 


* Mouſhold 
bill. 


the King of France was entering the Boulonnois | 
Mention ſhall be made of 


with a body of forces. 
the rebels in other counties when we have done with 
thoſe of Devonſhire, | | 
The negociation breaking off in July, the rebels 
beſieged Exeter, where they met with more re- 
ſiſtance than they expected from a place defended 
only by the citizens. As they had no artillery, 
they ſet fire to one of the gates, in order to ſtorm 
it as Joon as the violence of the flames was over: 
but the inhabitants, inſtead of quenching the fire, 
fed it with much fuel, 'till they had raiſed a ram- 
part within the gate. The beſiegers having miſſed 
their aim, made a mine; but the citizens found 
means to countermine, and ſpoil their powder. At 
length, finding they could do nothing by force, 
they turned the ſiege into a blocade, in hopes that 
the want of proviſion would compel the beſieged to 
ſurrender. But the citizens indured extreme famine 
for twelve days, with invincible reſolution (1). 
Mean while, lord Ruſſel, who had but few 
troops, being too near the rebels, would have re- 


tired at a greater diſtance, for fear of being incloſed: | 


but he found they were poſſeſſed of a bridge be- 
hind him, over which he was neceſſarily to paſs in 
order to be out of danger. As there was no other 
road, he briſkly attacked the guard, conſiſting of 
two thouſand men, and after a ſlight conflict be- 
came maſter of the bridge (2). This trial con- 
vincing him they were not ſo formidable as he ap- 
2 he reſolved to fall on them as ſoon as 

e had received a ſupply which he expected from 


Briſtol. Soon after, lord Gray joining him with 


ſome forces, and Spinola with a body of Landſque- 
nets, he marched directly to the rebels. He found 
poſted on the ſide of a river a body of them who 
would have oppoſed his paſſage; but inſtantly 
attacking them, he cut off upwards of a thouſand, 
and then purſued his march to Exeter. At his ap- 
proach, the rebels raiſed the blocade, and divided 


themſelves into ſmall parties, which one after an- 


other were eaſily diſperſed. Arundel their leader, 
the mayor of Bodmyn (3), and ſome others, were 
hanged ſoon after. Thus ended the inſurrection in 
Devonſhire (4). 

The riſing in Norfolk was no leſs dangerous. 
One Ket, a tanner, headed the rebels, who quickly 
became twenty thouſand ſtrong. The marquis of 
Northampton was ſent againtt them with eleven 


hundred men only (5), a number too ſmall to territy | 


ſuch multitudes: wherefore he had orders to keep 
at ſome diſtance, and only indeavor to intercept 
their proviſions. Ket, on his march for Norwich, 
was advanced as far as a certain mountain * very 
near the ſaid city, where he erected a ſort of tribunal 
to adminiſter juſtice as a Sovereign, under an old 


oak, thence ſtiled, The Oak of Reformation. This 


was becauſe theſe talked only of reforming the ſtate, 
religion being neither the cauſe nor pretenſe of their 
riſing. Their deſign was to deſtroy the gentry, 


and itation about the King ſome of their own body, 


Hayward, 


as his governors and directors. 
The marquis of Northampton, neglecting to 


— 


obſerve his orders, marched on to Norwich, and E vw. VI. 
even entered the city: but, as the rebels had cor- Ax' 1549. 
reſpondents there, he was attacked the next day,. 
and glad to eſcape, leaving dead on the ſpot a The marquis 
hundred of his men, with thirty priſoners. This 2 1 
repulſe obliged the court to ſend thither thoſe forces Pig ag 
deſigned againſt Scotland, under command of the Hollingſh. 
earl of Warwick; which army conſiſted of fix Fox. 
thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe. With this Hayward: 
conſiderable body the earl of Warwick entered * 
Norwich, where he waited for a favorable oppor- The earl of 
tunity to attack the rebels. As they had themſelves Warwick dit- 
waſted the circumjacent country, and the earl never Perſes die 
failed to cut off their convoys of proviſions, they 2 
were finally obliged to decamp. Warwick followed Aug. 27. 
cloſe at their heels, and without allowing them time ; 
to put themſelves in order, fell upon them, killed : 
two thouſand, and took many priſoners, among Edw. Jour. 
whom was their captain Ket, who on a gibbet at 
| Norwich expiated his diſloyalty. | 

At the ſame time when the male-contents of Nor- The York- 
folk began to riſe, thoſe of Yorkſhire alſo took ſbirerebels ac- 
arms; but their number never exceeded three bebt a Pardon. 
thouſand. They at firſt commited ſome outrages, Hellieſh 
but at length accepted the offer of pardon ſent them. ; 
Some of the moſt ſeditious afterwards indeavoring 
7 8 the rebellion, were taken and hanged at 
| York. Dry: | 
During theſe troubles, the protector by his whole The protec- 
procedure ſhewed a manifeſt unwillingneſs to come tors condudt 
to extremities with the rebels; whether he was during theſe 
perſuaded the people had reaſon to complain, or was 2 
deſirous of ingratiating himſelf with the commonalty, ; 
ſince he was hated by the nobility : nay, when all 
was quiet, he moved in council, that a general 
amneſty might be proclaimed for reſtoring the king- 
dom's tranquillity. But this was ſtrongly oppoſed. 
Many of the council were for laying hold on this. 
occaſion to curb the inſolence of the populace : but 
the protector, being of a different ſentiment, did, 
by his ſole authority, iſſue a general pardon for 
whatever had been tranſacted betore the twenty-firſt 
of Auguſt, and hrs an only a few of the rebels 
in priſon, He had, by virtue of his patent, power 
to act thus; but it inflamed the hatred of the nobles, 
and alſo drew on him the reſentment of a good part 
of the counſellors, who could not but be diſguſted 
at finding themſelves conſulted only for form, and 
that their opinions were of no weight, 
While the court was imployed in going thoſe The King of 
inſurrections, freſh troubles unexpectedly aroſe from France enters 
another quarter. Henry II, finding it a promiſing the — 


juncture, entered the territory of Boulogne at the Rfezerai 
head of an army, tho' there had not been any de- Burnet. : 
claration of war between the two crowns ſince the Strype. 
laſt formal pacification. No treaty was ever more 

expreſs than that, wherein Francis I and Henry VIII 
agreed, that Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to France 

in eight years, on payment of two millions: of 

gold crowns to the King of England. But Henry II 

was no ſooner ſeated on the Gallic throne, than he 
formed the deſign of recovering Boulogne before 


the time appointed, and without paying the ſum 


(1) They were much incouraged by a certain aged citizen, who brought forth all his proviſions, and told them, that for his 
part he would feed on one arm, and fight with the other, before he would conſent to put the city into the hands of the ſeditious. 


p. 295. Compl. Hiſt. Vol. II. 
(2) The rebels loſt ſix hundred men. 


(3) Boyer, mayor of Bodmyr, was baſely uſed. Sir Anthony Kingſton, provoſt marſhal of the King's army, ſent him word he 
would come and dine with him upon ſuch a-day. The mayor received him and his company with many ceremonies of enter- 
tainment. A little before dinner fir Anthony took the mayor aſide, and bid him get a pair of gallows erected againſt they had 


dined, for execution muſt that day be done in the town. 


His orders were obeyed ; and after dinner the mayor ſhewing him the 


gallows, Kingſton aſked him, whether he thought them ſtrong enough? And upon his ſaying, yes, doubtleſs ; he bid him go up and 


try, and ſo hanged him indeed. Hayward, p. 295. 


(4) During theſe inſurrections, and undoubtedly upon account of them, the lords-lieutenants of the counties were firſt inſtituted. ' 
Their commiſſions are dated July 24, and run, that they ſhould inquire of all treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, : inſurrections, riots, 
&c. levy men, and fight againſt the King's enemies, &c. Strype's Mem. Vol. II. p. 178. TR 0 01 

(5) Fifteen hundred horſe, and a ſmall bang of Italians, ſays Hollingſh. p. 1033, and Hayward, p. 297. But King Ed- 


ward's journal has 1060 horſemen, p. 7. 


Ne 14, Vor. II. 
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ready formed againſt him, as well by reaſon of the 


— 


Ep w. VI. ſtipulated. His pretext was, that Henry VIII had | envy at his greatneſs, and of his rhe the no- E DW. VI. 
| An” 1549. unjuſtly made war upon Francis I, when Francis bility and gentry in the affair of incloſures, as on An* 1349. 
1 WY IL was imployed againſt Charles the Emperor. Thence | account of his having groſly injured many of the « 
| he infered, that he might himſelf improve a favor- | counſellors, in depriving them of the dignity of re- 
| | able opportunity to repair the loſs ſuſtained by the | gerits, and reducing them to the bare ſtate of privy- 
Cit King his father; It is not neceſſary to examine here | counſellors, Among theſe, the chief were, the earl 
* | Henry's grounds, I mean, the pretended injuſtice of Southampton (who had reſumed his place in Burnet, 
done to his predeceſſor : it ſuffices to obſerve that, | the council) and the earl of Warwick. This latter 
according to this maxim, the moſt ſolemn treaties | was exceſſively ambitious ; he both envied and very 
are to go for nothing : nevertheleſs, this maxim 1s little regarded the protector. As of all the peers 
but too much in vogue, and, as if it were a truth | who had moſt acceſs to the court, he deemed him- 
not to be conteſted, proves a moſt inexhauſtible | {elf the only perſon fit to ſucceed him in the admi- 
ſourſe of wars among Sovereigns. | niſtration of the government, he reckoned, if he 
Hts troops However this be, Henry ſeeing that the com- could but ruin him, he ſhould infallibly profit by 
repulſed at motions in England preſented him with a fair op- | his diſgrace. On this account, he had formed even 
Bullenberg. portunity to execute his deſigns upon Boulogne, | in the council a ſtrong party, of which the ine” 
Thuanus. took ſeveral caſtles in the Boulonnois. Then, he | tor had ſome knowledge, but which he ſaw himſelf 
A ſea-ſigit. ordered the fort of Bullenberg to be attacked, where | unable at once to ruin. p 
_ od his forces met with a vigorous repulſe. At the All theſe conſiderations induced the protector to He propole; 
i ſame time happened a naval 1 between determine on thy, — to the council the reſtitution it to the 
the French and Engliſh near Jerſey, each claiming | of Boulogne to France. He ſeconded his motion _ 
the victory (1), as is often the caſe in ſuch incoun- with all the reaſons he thought moſt plauſible, ad- N 
Sieve 46 ters. At length, — beſieged Boulogne in Sep- ding that, by concluding a peace with France, Eng- 
dons, tember, and the Engliſh, believing they could not | land would at the fame time be freed from a burden- 
| keep Bullenberg, carried away their cannon, and | ſome, and withal a fruitleſs war with Scotland, ſince 
turned into a blew up the fortifications. The plague, which | it was not poſſible to obtain the end propoſed in be- 
blocade. raged in the French camp, obliging Henry to re- | gining it. This propoſal was by the council re- It is rejected. 
tire, he left the management of the ſiege to Gaſpar | ceived with tokens of indignation, and confidered * 
de Coligni, baron de Chatillon, who, after ſome | as a real cowardice, It was a point of too great 
fruitleſs attempts, was finally obliged to turn it into | nicety for the protector to determine it by his own 
a blocade. ps | authority : and therefore, tho* he mani eſtly ſaw 
War with The wat with Scotland was not ſucceſsful to the | the faction againſt him would carry it, he was wil- 
Scotland. Engliſh during this campain. De Thermes, who lng his propoſal ſhould be debated in form. The 
Buchanan. had ſucceeded Defle, took Broughty caſtle. On reſult of this debate was, that Boulogne ſhould not 
Burnet. the other hand, the protector, find;ag himſelf obliged | be reſtored, but that the Emperor's alliance ſhould 
to imploy the forces deſigned for Scotland againſt | be indeavored, for the ſecurity of that place. Pa- Paget ſent to 
the rebels of Norfolk, and not even daring to fend | get was appointed for the embaſſy, becauſe, being de- the Emperor, 
that army far from the center of the kingdom, he | voted to the protector, the ill ſucceſs which was ex- Burnet. 
finally determined on demoliſhing Hadington 3-| pected from this negociation was deſigned to be 
which was done the fifteenth.of September. thrown upon him, in order to blacken the protector 
The protector Mean while, the war commenced by the King of | himſelf, | | 
thinks of re- France gave the protector great uneaſineſs. He The duke of Somerſet's adverſaries being bent Several re: 
ſtoring Bou- had certain advice that Henry II was entered into a on executing the conſpiracy they had formed againſt ports are 
logne. treaty with the German Proteſtants, and had = him, began with ſpreading reports to deſtroy his ſpread againſt 
Purnct-'. miſed them a powerful ſuccor, as ſoon as he had | reputation. It was ſaid, he was crueler than any of 
' recovered Boulogne. Hence it was eaſy to com- | wild beaſt, ſince he ſcrupled not ſacrificing his own 7 3 
prehend, that he would make a ſtrong effort the | brother to his boundleſs ambition : that he was the 
iaſuing campain, and that England, in order to cauſe of the inſurrections this ſummer, by counte- 
oppoſe him, would be obliged to make a conſidera- | nancing the commonalty, and giving it as his opi- 
ble armament. But the 1 2 exchequer was very | nion that they were unjuſtly oppreſſed : that he af- 
low, and there was danger of raiſing new commo- | terwards favored the male-contents, to the utmoſt of 
tions in demanding freſh ſubſidies of the parliament. | his power, during their actual rebellion ; and, when 
On the other hand, as the protector was fervently | their fury was ſomewhat curbed, granted them a 
_ zealous for the reformation, he plainly ſaw nothing | general pardon, contrary to the council's opinion: 
could be more to its advantage than the union of | that, to ſupport himſelf in the poſt he had uſurped, 
France with the German Proteſtants : but he was | he entertained foreign troops, aving extorted the 
Burnet. ſorry it was to coſt the Engliſh Boulogne. The | council's concurrence : that he was raiſing a much 
protector allo conſidered, if the war with France | larger and more ſtately palace than the King's, and 
ſhould be of any long continuance, there was ſome | had demoliſhed diverſe churches for the materials, 
reaſon to apprehend the Romiſh party would ex- and alienated church-lands to ſupply the expenſe (2): 
cite diſturbances in the realm. In that caſe, he | that he had the raſhneſs and preſumption to ſtile 
torefaw how difficult it would be to maintain three | himſelf by the grace of God, Duke of Somerſet,” 
wars at once, Laſtly, there was another reaſon | as it he was a ſovereign Prince : that he had appro- 
which concerned him in particular, and made him | priated to his own uſe the monies raiſed by the ſale 
deſirous of a peace with France, namely, the war | of chantry lands: that he had broke thro' the 
might give his enemies too great advantage, on | eſtabliſhment ſetled by the late King, by ſeiz- 
account of the ſiniſter events it might produce, | ing the regency alone, and excluding the other exe- 
whereas a peace inabled him to parry their blows. | cutors, who had no leſs right than himſelf : that he 
He was not ignorant there was a ſtrong faction al- had ill-provided the forts of the Boulonnois, that 


their loſs might render a peace with France abſo- 


" 


| (1) In Kin r it is ſaid, that the French loſt a thouſand men, 


land in the iſſands of Jerſey and Guernſey, but were repulſed. 


(2) This was Somerſet-houſe in the Strand, which till bears his name. To make room, he pulled down the houſes belonging to 


the biſhops of Worceſter, Lichfield and Landaff, together with the pariſh-church. And for a farther ſupply of ſtone, timber, lead 
and iron, he took down at St. Paul's a cloyſter, two chapels, and a charnel-houſe, and moſt 


ruſalem near Smithfield. Hayward, p. 303. Stow, p. 596. 


p. 6. The French attempted at the ſame time to 


part of the church of St. John of Je- 
lutely 


. 
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Epw. VI. lutely neceſſary: that he had demoliſhed Hadington 
Ax' 1549. in Scotland for the like reaſon: that he had moſt 
_-— preſumptuouſly aſſumed the government of the 
kingdom, and procured the King's letters patent to 
countenance his ambition: that beſide, he uſed his 
power tyrannically, rejecting the councils opinions, 
and acting on many occaſions by his own authority. 


Burnet. To conclude, Pager being returned from his em- 
| baſſy, without ſucceeding in the negociation, it was 
rumored, that he had the 2 orders to re- 
preſent the impoſſibility of ingaging the Emperor 
in the defenſe of Boulogne, that it might give a 
color to the baſe project of ſurrendering that place. 
He uſes pre- As it was impoſſible all theſe reports ſhould be 
cautions publiſhed and the duke not hear of them, and gueſs 
which ſerve the authors, the whole month of September paſſed 
us nem in diſputes and feuds, the adverſe faction ſeeking 
3 oy only ſome occaſion of quarrel to execute what they 
had reſolved. Mean while, the protector, ſeeing 
his enemies acting in a manner openly, apprehend- 
ed their having formed a ſcheme to carry off the 
King, and to that end had corrupted thoſe about 
him. For this reaſon, to ſecure himſelf againſt ſuch 
a deſign, he placed his own ſervants about the 
King (1), with injunctions to watch narrowly what 
occurred. This proceeding furniſhed his adverſa- 
ries with the pretenſe they were ſeeking. 
The preſident On the ſixth of October lord St. 8 
and ſeveral of the council, the earls of Southampton, Warwick, 
counſellors and Arundel, fir Edward North, fir Richard South- 
meet — es wel, fir Edmund Peckham, fir Edward Wotton, 
—_— and doctor Wotton, met at Ely houſe in Holbourn 
— (2), and ſat as the King's council. Secretary Petre 
Edw. Jour. being ſent to them, in the King's name, to aſk the 
Hollingh. reaſon of their meeting, they conſtrained him to 
_ ſtay with them. Being thus met, they conſidered 
— 35* the ſtate of the kingdom, and loaded the protector 
with the blame of all the pretended diſorders, and 
recent loſſes in France, urging, that none of this 
would have happened had he followed the council's 
advice. Then they declared, they had that very 
day intended to confer with him, but underſtanding 
his having armed his ſervants, and many others 
whom he had placed about the King, judged 1t not 
| WY rudent to expoſe themſelves to his violences. This 
E P 
Stow. done, they ſent for the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common- council of London, with the lieutenant of 
the Tower, and expreſly charged them not to ac- 
knowledge the duke of Somerſet for protector. 
The lieutenant of the Tower promiſed to obey : 
the mayor and aldermen anſwered more cautiouſly ; 
but, moſt undoubtedly, the majority of them were 
_— gained, as it evidently appeared two days 
after. 
The protector On Somerſet's firſt notice of what the counſellors 


removes the were about, he removed the King to Windſor, and | 


King to 


armed ſuch as he could aſſemble there or at 


Haluk. Hampton- Court. This furniſned his enemies with 
Ed. Jour. à freſh occaſion to complain, that he had carried the 


The counſel- King to a 


lace deſtitute of proviſions fit for him; 
lors of Lon - fo they * 


care to ſend him what he might want 


28 from London. The ſame day, being the morrow 
They are alter their meeting, they were joined by ſeven others 


joined by ſe- Of the counſellors, namely, the lord chancellor Rich, 


ven more. the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, ſir Thomas Cheney, ſir John Gage, ſir 
Ralph Sadler, and the lord chief juſtice Montague. 
They write Whereupon they wrote to the King a letter full of 


to the King. expreſſions of their duty, complaining of the duke 
ow hong of Somerſet's not liſtening to their counſels, and of 
Vol. II. p. z his gathering a force about his perſon, to make him 
and Collect, believe they had ill deſigns againſt him, tho' they 


P. 183. 
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their power. | 
The duke no ſooner heard that the city of Lon- The protector 
don, and the lieutenant of the Tower had forſaken loſes courage. 
him, but he was utterly diſpirited. He called to- Burnet. 
gether the few counſellors then about the King, and 
proteſting, he had no deſign againſt any of the 
council, offered to ſubmit to the judgment of two 
of thoſe there preſent, and two of thoſe at London. 
This offer occaſioned him to loſe five other coun- Five counſel: 
ſellors, who, ſeeing him thus condeſcending, judg- lors forſake | 
ed it not prudent to expoſe themſelyes for the ſake of him. 
a perſon whom they believed already ruined. - So, 
notwithſtanding they approved not the proceedings 
of thoſe at London, they joined them on the mor- 
row, being the ninth of October. Theſe five 
were, lord Ruſſel, lord Wentworth, fir Anthony 
Brown, fir Anthony Wingfield, and fir John Baker, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. | | 
From that day, the duke of Somerſet's affairs He is declared 
hourly declined, every one abandoning him when by the council 
he himſelf ſo viſibly deſpaired of maintaining his 3 
ground: nay, on information given in to the privy- ſary po 
counſellors his enemies, that he had faid, if they 
had any deſigns againſt his life, the King ſhould die 
firſt, and boaſted, it was in his power to carry 
the King out of the kingdom, they declared him 
unworthy of the protectorſhip, tho* they had no 
proofs of his ſpeaking theſe words. After that, The council 
they publiſhed a manifeſto, to inform the public of publith a 
the reaſons of their conduct. Then; they wrote manifeſto, 
to the King, that his royal father having appointed the Krit us 
them executors of his will, and regents of the king- jugif/ x Fs 
dom, they had choſen the duke of Somerſet to ex- proceedings. 
erciſe the office of protector, with the expreſs con- Burnet. 
dition, that he ſhould do nothing without their ad- Vol. II. Coll. 
vice; which condition he had not obſerved, but had Nollen. 
made himſelf abſolute maſter of the government: Fox. "i 
wherefore they judged him unworthy of that honor, Hayward. 
and prayed his Majeſty's leave, to diſcharge the Stow. 
office commited to them by the late King, and that 
the forces gathered about his perſon by the duke of 
Somerſet might be diſmiſſed. 
Of all the privy-counſellors, only the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and Paget continued with the King; 
and they, ſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding 
the oppoſite party, adviſed his Majeſty and the duke 
to gratify the council in their requeſt. The King The King 
conſenting, the counſellors at London had notice of approves of 
it by a meſſenger. As they had foreſeen that So- the council's 
merſet would be obliged to ſubmit, they had alrea- Proceedings. 
dy ſent deputies to Windſor, with a charge to take Havward 
care the ſaid duke ſhould not withdraw, and that - 
ſome of his confidents ſhould be put under arreſt. 
On the twelfth of October, the counſellors, Somer- 


. ; ; They come to 
fet's enemies, came in a body to the King, who 8 


Windſor. 


received them graciouſly, and aſſured them, he took Edw. Jour. 


all they had done in good part. Next day they Hollingſh. 
proceeded to the examination of the duke's friends, Stow. 
who were ſent to the Tower, except Cecil, who 


th 


(1) Who then was at Hampton-Court. Burnet, p. 1 


(3) Or intending to alter religion. Burnet, p. 136. 


(2) Which was chen the reſidence of the earl of Warwick They met there privately armed. Hollingſh. p. 8 57. 


had 
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had his liberty. On the fourteenth, they called the 
duke of Somerſet before them, and cauſed to be 
read to him his accuſation, Reg of many ar- 
ticles, whereof theſe are the principal, viz. 

I. That he had not obſerved the condition on 


which he had been made protector. 


II. That he had treated with embaſſadors with- 
out notifying it to the council, and by his 
own authority had diſpoſed of governments and 
biſhopricks. [SY 

III. That he had held a court of Requeſts in his 
own houſe. | 

IV. That he had imbaſed the coin. 

V. That he had iſſued proclamations in the 
affair of incloſures, againſt the mind of the whole 
council. | 

VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the 
late inſurrections, but had even ſupported and in- 
couraged them. | | | 

VII. That he had occaſioned the loſs of the forts 
in the Boulonnois, by neglecting to turniſh, them 
with proviſions and ammunition. | 
VIII. That he had indeavored to inſti] into the 
King a bad opinion of his counſellors, by perſuading 
him they intended to deſtroy him, and had even 
ordered ſome perſons to put the King continually in 
mind thereof, leſt he ſhould forget it. 

IX. That he had cauſed the lords of the council 


to be proclaimed traitors. 


X. That he had, maliciouſly, not only put the 


He is com- 


mited to the 
Tower. 
Burnet. 


King in great fear, by carrying him ſo ſuddenly to 
Windſor, but caſt him into a dangerous diſeaſe. 

XI. That he had armed his friends ard depen- 
dants, and left the King's ſervants unarmed; and 


that he intended to flee to Jerſey or Guernſey. 


On theſe accuſations, to which it was then not a 
time to reply by way of defenfe, he was lent to the 


Tower; they whoſe depreſſion he had ſo ſtrenuouſly 
labored being become his proper judges. He could 


not indeed deny the truth of molt of the facts where- 


with he was charged : but the queſtion was, whe- 


The council 
appoint ſix 
governors of 
the King. 
Edw. Journ. 
The earl of 
Warwick 
aſſumes the 
chief autho- 
rity. 


The Romitſh 
party are no 
gainers by 
this revolu- 
tion. 

Burnet. 


ther they were really criminal; for he was accuſed 
neither of fraud, nor rapine, nor extortion : but 
that was. to be decided only by the peers of the 
realm, or by parliament. No ſooner was Somerſet 
in the Tower, but it was ordained that ſix nobles 
ſhould be appointed governors of the King's perſon, 

y two of whom, 1n their courſe, his Majeſty was 
to be conſtantly attended (1). Then it maniteſtly 
JE that the earl of Warwick had been the 
chief promoter of the protector's ruin, ſince all the 
other counſellors ſuffered him, without oppoſition, 
to aſſume the chief adminiſtration of public affairs, 
tho' without any title which might give him a pe- 
culiar authority. 


The enemies of the reformation triumphed at the 


"dias ity fall, They were perſuaded, the earl of 
arwick was, in his heart, more Catholic than 
Proteſtant, and his ſtrict union with the earl of 
Southampton confirmed this belief. Accordingly 
Bonner and Gardiner, then in the Tower, did 


. 


thence in a letter moſt heartily congratulate him on 


his having delivered England from the tyrant. It 
was even thought, for ſome time, that the duke of 
Norſolk was on the point of being releaſed: but the 
carl ot Warwick was not yet fully known. That 
nobleman, who was wholly ſwayed by ambition, 
was properly of neither religion. He was therefore 
tar trom undertaking to deltroy the reformation, 
which had too many partiſans in the kingdom: on 
the contrary, knowing how zealous the young King 
was for its eſtabliſhment, he openly declared in its 


favor. Thus had the zealots for Pope and Popery 
but a ſhort rejoicing for this recent revolution at 
court. 

Bonner, biſhop of London, had been deprived and 
impriſoned ſome time before this turn. His heart 
was well known to be ſtrongly addicted to the Ro- 
miſh creed, and to pay only external compliance to 
what was eſtabliſhed by public authority, while by 
his equivocal behavior he manifeſted a diſlike of 
theſe innovations: wherefore thoſe who then go- 
verned reſolved on puting him to a proof which 
could not fail either of giving advantage againſt 
him, or making him forfeit the eſteem and confi- 
dence of his party. He was ſummoned before the 
council, and after a declaration of the cauſes of com- 


plaint againſt him, he was ordered to preach on p. 191, 192, | 1 


a Sunday at St. PauPs croſs, and to prove in his 
ſermon certain points, whereof one of the principal 
was, that “ the authority of the King was the fame 
when in his minority, as when of full age.” 
He preached the firſt of September before a nume- 
rous audience, and touched on all the points in- 
joined him, except the laſt: nor failed he intro- 
ducing certain matters offenſive to the court. The 
King thereupon appointed judges to proceed againſt 
him (2). Burnet ſays, he behaved before them 


more like a Junatic than a biſhop. However, he , 1 
ept. 8. 


leſs with joy a pretenſe was found to be rid of ſuch e T 


was deprived and ſent to the Tower. It was doubt- 
a prelate, who imbaraſſed the Reformers. 

The earl of Southampton was no leſs deceived in 
his expectations than the reſt of his faction. He 
imagined, that having been a main inſtrument of 
Somerſet's ruin, he ſhould for his ſervice be re- 
warded with the office of high-treaſurer, or be at 
leaſt reſtored to the chancellorſhip : but he found 
himſelf greatly deceived. Rich ſtill held the great 
ſeal, and the treaſurer-ſhip was confered on lord 
St. John, who, ſome time after, was alſo created 
earl of Wiltſhire. It was not Warwick's intereſt, 
to advance to any high ſtation ſo intriguing a perſon 
as the earl of Southampton, who was beſide looked 
on as head of the party againſt the reformation. 
He would thereby have quite forfeited young Ed- 
ward's favor, whom it was his buſineſs to perſuade, 
that religion was not any way concerned in what 
had paſled with regard to the duke his uncle: fo, 
without a moment's heſitation, he abandoned not 
only the ear] of Southampton, but alſo the whole 


Popiſh faction, who had flattered themſelves with 


ſeeing ſome notable change in religion. Such was 
Southampton's indignation to be thus ſlighted, that 
he could not forbear cabaling againſt the earl of 
Warwick; but finding Warwick had intelligence 
of his practiſes, and being conſcious of his revenge- 
ful diſpoſition, he relinquiſhed his projects. 


ſert that he poiſoned himſelf. 
council no ſmall uneaſineſs. 


it was juſtly feared that place was not tenable. 
When the duke off Somerſet was alone burdened 
with that incumbrance, his enemies would have i 
cowardice to reſign Boulogne to avoid a war wherein 
they hoped to find occaſion of working his deſtruc- 
tion: but when they had the reins in their own 
hands, they found 1n that affair obſtacles which 
they would not acknowledge while they thought the 


| event would be laid to his charge, They deter- 


(1) Theſe were the marquis of Northampton, the earls of Warwick and Arundel, the lords St. John, Ruſſel, and Wentworth; 
and theſe four knights, ſir Andrew Dudley, fir Edward Rogers, fir Thomas Darcy, and ſir Thomas Wroth. Edw. Jour. p. 9. 

(2) Bonner, when called before his judges, ſaid of the witneſſes, that one talked like a gooſe, another like a woodcock, and 
that Hopper had miſ-recited his ſayings, like an aſs he was, Fox, Vol. II. p. zo, &c. and Burnet, Vol. II. p. 123. 


mined 


Not The earl of 
long after, he withdrew from court without taking Southampton 


leave, and reſided at one of his manors, where he quits the court 


died thro' mere grief and vexation : ſome even aſ- ee _ 
| urnet. 


Mean while, the war, with France gave the The war with 


It was very evident France per- 
| that Henry II was reſolved to beſige Boulogne, 
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Bonner 
deprived. 
Fox. 
Burnet. 


Rym. Fa. 
Vol. XV. 


Burnet. 


and plexes the 
miniſtry. 
Burnet. 
Hayward. 
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Aw? 1549. baſſy, to perſuade him to take Boulogne under his 
protection, imagining Paget had magnified the dit- 
The Emperor ficulties. But the embaſſadors found his Imperial 
refuſes to Majeſty extremely cold, and conſtantly alledging 
aſſiſt England. hig alliance with France. He even told them, that 

ſo long as religion continued in England on its pre- 

ſent footing, the Engliſh ought not from him to 
The council expect much aſſiſtance. This anſwer determined 
reſolves on a the council to make peace with France; of which 
pour: reſolution we ſhall ſoon ſee the effects. 


The parli - The parliament met the fourth of November, 
ment meets. without any alteration in matters of religion bein 
Burnet. occaſioned by the duke of Somerſer's diſgrace. It 
was ſtill the ſame parliament that duke had called, 
and the council had till the ſame maxims with re- 
ſpect to the reformation 3 the earl of Warwick's 
policy not permiting him therein to countenance 
Act againſt any innovations. The JO began with a 
illegal aſſem- ſevere act againſt unlawful aſſemblies, in order to 
blies. prevent any more inſurrections: but by another act, 
Act agunit the ſtatute againſt vagrants, as too rigid, and re- 
* 1 oh pugnant to the nation's liberties, was repealed, and 
pealed. D . . . 
a ſtatute, on that ſubject, inacted under the late reign 
revived. 
Aw' 1550. Theſecond of January 1550, a bill of attainder 


AR of attain- againſt the duke of Somerſet, with a confeſſion 
der againtt the ſigned by his own hand, was read in the upper 


duke of So- houſe : but as ſome of the peers ſuſpected this con- 
marlet. feſſion to be extorted, four temporal and as many 
* ſpiritual lords were ſent to know the truth from his 
He throws 


own mouth. Next day, they made their report, that 
himſelf upon the duke thanked the houſe for their kindneſs, and 


the Kings owned he had freely ſubſcribed the paper, after 
be having confeſſed its contents before the King and 
p. 603. council : he however proteſted, he had no ill inten- 


He is fined. 


tion againſt either King or ſtate: 1 by act 
Edw. Jour, 


of parliament, he was fined in two thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum of land, with the forfeiture to 
the King of all his moveables, and deprivation of all 
his imploys. Many thought his confeſſion very 
ſtrange, and loudly cenſured fo abject a procedure: 
but it was doubtleſs becauſe they wiſhed he had 
taken another courſe, which would not have failed 
proving fatal to him. Ir is certain, among the ar- 
ticles of his accuſation, there were ſeveral which 
could be juſtified only by the intention, which 
would have been little ſerviceable to him in the 
houſe of peers, moſt of whom were not much diſ- 
poſed to tavor him. For inſtance, to mention only 
the chief article : could he deny that, contrary to 
the condition whereon he was made protector, he 
had as it were degraded the other regents, and re- 
duced them to bare counſellors ? It is true, he might 
have alledged the King's patent : but it was the 
patent of a minor King, not eleven years of age, 
who, looking on him as his governor, acted only 
by his advice, as it was ſaid in the very patent 
which confered on him his authority : wherefore, 
the duke could never have cleared himſelf on this 
article, nor on ſeveral others : conſequently, his 
ſole remedy was to own himſelf guilty of all, and 
caſt himſelf on the King's mercy. Beſide, it con- 
cerned him highly to get out of priſon on any terms, 
ſince it was very dangerous ſor him to remain any 
longer in the hands of his enemies. Herein he was 
really ſuccesful enough. They who wiſhed his de- 
ſtruction, ſeeing the King had been very hardly 
prevailed with to conſent to his trial, thought it 
was not yet time to puſh their hatred any farther, 


1 — 


Burnet. 


*** 


E p w. VI. mined therefore on ſending Charles Va ſecond em- 


till they had ruined him in the King's favor. He E bw. VI. 

was therefore releaſed from the Tower, the ſixth of An* 1550. 

February, giving bond of ten thouſand pounds for wy 

his good behavior, and ten days after obtained his He gets out 
ardon, Thus his fall was not ſo complete as had ang —4 
cen hoped by his adverſaries. He forfeited how- padon. 

ever much of the eſteem he had acquired among the Rym. Fed. 
people, who not penetrating the reaſons of his con- Vol. XV. 

duct, could not help thinking him guilty, ſince he P. 295: 

had ſo confeſſed : but the King judged otherwiſe, — 2 

ſince, on the ſixth of April following, he reſtored Edw. Jour. 

him to a ſeat in his council (1): 

Mean while, the parliament knowing the friends The parlia 

of the Romiſh church drew from the duke of ment confirm 

Somerſer's diſgrace conſequences which might create we new litur- 

pernicious effects, judged requiſite to fruſtrate their 9” 

expectations. To that end was made in parliament 

a ſtatute confirming the new liturgy, and orderin 

all miſſals, breviaries, &c. to be delivered to ſuch 

as ſhould be appointed to receive.them, and prayers 

to ſaints to be eraſed in all the primers ſet out b 5 

the late King. Moreover, ſuch as were poſſeſſed and order 

of any images taken from churches, were required 1 ”M 

to burn or deſace them before the laſt of June. 

Then the parliament was prorogued on the firſt of 

February, atter granting the King a ſubſidy, which 

was followed by a general pardon, in which the 

Tower priſoners were excepted. It was during this 

ſeſſion that the eldeſt ſons of peers were firſt per- 

mited to fit in the houſe of commons (2). on 

On the late revolution at court occaſioned by The earl of 

Somerſet's downfal, the earl of Warwick was not Warwick 

forgetful of himſelf. The twenty-eighth of October, made high 

ne was made great maſter of the King's houſnhold, — 


a new title introduced by Henry VIII, inſtead of . 


that of ſteward of the houſhold, when he confered V XV. 


this office on the duke of Suffolk. But it was not p. 194, 208. 

ſo much by his poſts that the earl of Warwick was He directs all 

grown powerful and conſiderable, as on account of fairs. 

his directing the council, who acted only by his 

advice. Some of the counſellors looked on him as 

their friend, others as head of their party, and ſome 

dreaded offending him. What he had lately done, 

with regard to the duke of Somerſet, demonſtrated 

how dangerous it was to have him for enemy, t 
Nothwithſtanding all his greatneſs, the earl of He reſolves to 

Warwick was not a little imbaraſſed concerning the give up Bou- 

affair of Boulogne. He had himſelf much exclaim- logne. 

ed againſt the duke of Somerſet, for propoſing to 1815 

reſign that place, and ridiculed all his Ii Fo and 

yet, for theſe very reaſons, he finally determined on 

doing what in another he had ſo clamorouſly con- 

demned. But not to appear directly inconſiſtent 

with himſelf, he choſe to cauſe the reſtitution of 

Boulogne to be moved and reſolved in council, and 

to feign himſelt no otherwiſe concerned than in 

barely conforming to the ſentiments of a majority. 

It is no very great difficulty for one who directs any 

aſſembly, to procure what reſolutions he pleaſes, 

without acting openly: but here the difficulty con- 

ſiſted in the diſhonor of making the firſt ſtep, and 

the danger of expreſſing any ſort of willingneſs 

to ſtrike up a peace with France. The earl of Guidotti 

Warwick ſoon found a good expedient to avoid imployed in 

this inconvenience, by imploying a certain Italian that affair. 

trader, named Guidotti, whole abode was at South- Hayward. 

ampton. This merchant, going to Paris on ſome MI XV 

pretenſe, inſinuated himſelt into the family of the p. 185. 

conſtable, who was the King's chief favorite. In Burnet. 

his converſation with ſome of that miniſter's officers, Stry pe. 


* 


(1) This year, was publiſhed the Bible in Engliſh, reviſed by Coverdale. And alſo the form of Ordination. Strype, Vol. II. 

p. 202, 203. | 
(2) Sir Francis Ruſſel, becoming by his brother's death, heir-apparent to lord Ruſſel, it was on the 2 iſt of January carried 

upon a debate, That he ſhould abide in the houſe as he was before. So it is entered in the original journal of the houſe of 


commons, communicated to doctor Burnet by Mr. Surle and Mr. Clarke, in whoſe hands it was then, and is the firſt journal 
was ever taken in that houſe. 


Vol. II. 


See Hiſt. Ref. Vol. II. p. 143. 
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Ep w. VI. he faid, he verily believed the court of England 


* 1550, might be eaſily brought to reſtore Boulogne for a 
TG fam of * The conſtable, to whom this was 
| related, readily comprehended the meaning. He 
perſonally diſcourſed Guidotti, and charged him 

to intimate to ſome one of the Engliſh conncil, 

that the King of France had rather terminate the 

Boulogne affair by a treaty than by arms. Where- 

upon Guidotti took diverſe trips between London 

and Paris. He finally ſet the matter in ſo fair a way, 

that the two courts, being equally deſirous of ending 

it, agreed to ſend plenipotentiaries to ſome place 

in Picardy, to treat of a peace and the reſtitution 

| of Boulogne (1). | | 
Plenipotentia- M. de la Rochepot, of the houſe of Montmorency; 
ries of the two Gaſpar de Coligni, afterwards admiral z with two 
8 others, were appointed by France: and the court of 


Edw. Jour. England made choice of lord Ruſſel; Paget, now 
= med a baron, ſecretary Petre, and fir John 


Rym. Fed. Maſon. The inſtructions of theſe latter maniteſtly 
Vol. XV. evidenced that the council would have peace at any 
n rate. The ſubſtance was: 
The Engliſh I. That, as to the place of congreſs, they were 
embaſſadors not to appear very difficult: but, if poſſible, they 
inſtructions. were to have it at Calais or Boulogne. 
3 148. II. They might offer the reſtitution of Boulogne. 
and Colle, III. But chen they were to demand, that the 
p. 198. young Queen of Scots ſhould be ſent home, to 
accompliſh her nuptials with the King of England. 
IV. That the fortifications of Blackneſs and 
New-haven ſhould be demoliſhed. ] 
V. That the penſion promiſed, by Francis I, to 
Henry VIII, ſhould be continued, and all arrears 
diſcharged ; but, if they could not obtain the firſt, 
they were to be ſatisfied with the arrears. 
VI. That, as for Scotland, they ſhould affirm 
England could not treat without the Emperor's 
concurrence. But if his Imperial Majeſty would 
thereto agree, the King of England would reſtore 
all the places he held in Scotland, except Aymouth 
and Roxburgh. RS 
VII. That if the French gave any intimations 
of King Edward's eſpouſing Henry II's daughter 
Elizabeth, they ſhould anſwer, they had no in- 
ſtructions on that head, and ſhould inſiſt on the 
EKing's non- age. 1 
conference a- The plenipotentiaries meeting near Boulogne, 
ou the peace thoſe of France flatly declared; that 1t was not to 
. be expected the King their maſter would ſend back 
— 1 the Scotiſh Queen, ſince he deſigned her for his ſon 
Repei P.1 14. the Dauphin: that as for the perpetual penſion, 
Francis 1 promiſed it when conſtrained by the 
oſture of his affairs, but the King his ſon never 
intended to be tributary to England: that however, 
they were ready to treat about the reſtitution of 
Boulogne for a ſum of money : that moreover, 
their royal maſter's meaning was not that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould keep any one place in Scotland. This 
was talking magiſterially. But Henry Il had dived 
into the Engliſh counciPs intentions, and was re- 
ſolved to improve the occaſion, and if poſſible 
to obliterate for ever that grating claim of the 
Kings of England to the Gallic crown, or at leaſt 
to the perpetual penſion promiſed by Francis I in 
lieu of that pretended right. Some time after, the 
Engliſh embaſſadors received freſh inſtructions, 
impowering them to conclude a peace on terms leſs 
| difficult to be obtained than thoſe firſt demanded, 
However, as the court of England would not ab- 
ſolutely deſiſt from the penſion, means were deviſed 
to ſatisfygit co! NS ar 
tenſions d two Kings were to remain as betore, 
except ſuch "us ſhould be adjuſted by this treaty, 


Burnet, Vol. 
II. Collect. 


p. 201. 


court, viz. that all claims and pre- 


which was at length 7 the twenty-fourth of Epw. VI. 
March, and was to the following purport: Ax' 1550, 

I. That the city of Boulogne ſhould be reſtore. 
to France, with all the ordnance and ammunition Treaty be. 
found there by Henry VIII, when he took the een the 


two cro 
place. wns, 


3 , . Rym. Fad, 
IT. That, in conſideration of Henry's improve- Vol. XV. 


ments and charges in tranſporting proviſions and p. 211. 
ammunition, the King of France ſhould pay King | 
Edward the fum of four hundred chouling gold 
crowns (2), half on the day of reſtitution, and the 
remaining moiety before the fifteenth of Auguſt. 
It is to be obſerved upon this article, that the 
King of France N eee avoided mentioning 
either the penſion ſtipulated in the laſt treaty of 
ace, or even what was due to the crown of 
ngland ſince the time of Charles VIII, which had 
afterwards been conſtantly augmented by ſeveral 
treaties. 
III. That, for ſecurity of payment of the two 
hundred thouſand crowns in Auguſt, France ſhould 
give fix hoſtages, and England the like number, 
tor ſecurity of the reſtitution of Boulogne, 
IV. As to Scotland, it was agreed, that the 
King of England ſhould deliver to the Scotiſh 
Queen the two forts of Lauder and Dunglaſs, with 
all the ordnance, except. what was brought thither 
from Hadington. 
V. That if theſe two forts remained in the King 
of England's power, he ſhould be obliged to de- 
moliſn the fortifications of Aymouth and Roxburgh, 
which ſhould never be repaired by England or 
Scotland; but if he reſtored Lauder and Dunglaſs, 
he ſhould however be obliged to raze Aymouth and 
Roxburgh, provided the Queen of Scotland de- 
moliſhed alſo Lauder and Dunglaſs, and that none 
of theſe four places ſhould be ever re-fortified. 
VI. That the King of England ſhould make no 
new war upon Scotland, except he had freſh cauſe. 
That is to ſay, Edward renounced his marriage. 
VII. That the King of England's demands, 
claims, and pretenſions, as well upon France as 
Scotland, and all the King of France's and the 
Queen of Scotland's upon England, ſhould remain 
as before. | 
Thus all the pains Henry VIII had been at to 
ſecure a penſion, or rather a yearly tribute in lieu 
of the title he pretended to have to the crown of 
France, were rendered fruitleſs by this treaty, 
which contained in favor of England a mere in- 
determinate reſervation of the claim which had 
occaſioned ſuch vaſt effuſion of blood ſince the reign 
of Edward III. There remains to the Kings of 
England only the ny title of King of France, 
none of Edward V P's ſucceſſors having ever ſeriouſly 
thought of proſecuting their pretended right. 
The treaty being brought to London to be The earl of 
ratified, the earl of Warwick feigned ſickneſs, not Warwick 
to be obliged to ſign a peace againſt which he had 2 be 
ſo vehemently exclaimed : but this was only to im- tion of ch 
poſe on the public, ſince he had ſigned all the orders treaty. 
and inſtructions by virtue whereot the embaſſadors Hayward. 
had concluded it. | Burnet. 
The reſtitution of Boulogne opened peoples eyes The counci!s 
with regard to the conduct of thoſe at the helm. conduct ccu- 
They who had now actually ſurrendered that place ſured. 
for four hundred thouſand crowns, in lieu of the 
two millions Francis had promiſed to pay, were the 
ſame who ſome months before had reviled- the pro- 
tector for barely thinking on ſuch ſurrendry. The 
ear] of Warwick, who had the chief direction of 
affairs, and whom it ſo much concerned to preſerve 
the peoples affection, finding them ſomewhat moved, 


is iece of ſervice, Guidotti had a ion of 2501. per annum allowed him by the court of England; and his 
222 Rym. Feed. Vol: . . 227, 228. Edw. Jour. p. 11. 
(2) Then of equal value with the Engliſh noble, viz. 6s. 8d, =” 


ſon John a penſion of 35 1. 108. 
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VI. judged it requiſite to divert their gloomineſs by 
N . ps, — hw. ſome ſatisfaction in other reſpects. 
Io that purpoſe he called to a ſtrict account thoſe 
Inquiry of who had managed the King's treaſure, or been 
miſdemeanors guilty of miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of their 
Edw. Jour. offices. Herein he had alſo another motive; namely, 

to pay the King's debts, which were conſiderable. 
In this ſcrutiny, his chief friends, who had ſerved 


him as inſtruments to ruin the duke of Somerſet, 


were leaſt ſpared. The earl of Arundel was fined 
in twelve thouſand pounds payable in twelve years. 
Southwel was impriſoned ; and the reſt compounded 
matters with the court as beſt they could. As few 
were quite clear from corrupt dealings, this inquiry 
proved Warwick's eſtabliſhment; each dreading 
he would find means to be revenged on ſuch as 
ſhould be defective in their ſubmiſſion (1). 
This year occurred diverſe changes in the 
biſhopricks. The See of Weſtminſter, vacant by 
wok T9 the reſignation of Thirleby, was united to that 
ay 19, 221, Of London, and given to Ridley biſhop of Rocheſter. 


Changes in 
the Sees. 


222, 237, Thirleby had the See of Norwich; Poinet that of 
240. Rocheſter; and, on the third of July, John Hooper 
Edw. Jour. yas made biſhop of Gloceſter. | 

Polydore This year, Polydore Virgil, born in Italy, who 


Virgil retires had been now forty years in England, was licenſed 


nds _ to depart, in order to pals the reſidue of his days in 

— xy. his native country. King Edward granted him the 

p. 234. injoyment of his benefices (2), in conſideration of 

Burnet. his having imployed the beſt part of his life in 

- writing the hiſtory of England (3). 8 

Before we enter on a new year, it will not be 

improper to make ſome mention of this year's 
tranſactions in foreign countries. 

Death of Paul III dying the thirteenth of November 1549, 

— the cardinals, who entered the conclave the twenty- 

pond. 


ninth of the ſame month, agreed in few days to 
| raiſe cardinal Pole to the Papal throne, and even 
| went in the night to his chamber to pay him the 
Pole loſes the accuſtomary adoration : but he requeſted them to 
Pontificate by defer that ceremony till morning, telling them, it 
— ought not to be a work of darkneſs. This ſcruple, 
| unheard of *till then, ſeemed to them ſo extraor- 
dinary, that ſome imputed it to downright ſtupidity. 
Others apprehended, if Pole was Pope, he would 
reform the Roman court, and the college of car- 
dinals in particular, However this be, from that 
moment they meditated electing another Pontif. 
Being then divided into three factions, they could 
not agree on the perſon *till February, when they 
choſe cardinal de Monte, who aſſumed the name 
of Julius III (4). 


Julius III. 
choſen Pope. 


Ain of In Germany, Charles V having, near the cloſe 
Commy * of July, opened the Imperial diet, would have 


obliged all Proteſtants to ſubmit to the determina- 


Burnet, . 6 
tions of the council, now removed back to Trent. 


Maurice, ele&or of Saxony, ſtrongly oppoſed it, 


but with ſuch caution and regard for the Emperor, 
that he loſt not his favor. On the contrary, that 
Monarch conſented, that the diet ſhould declare 
him general of the Imperial army, to terminate 
the war by the ſiege of Magdeburg, the only Pro- 
teſtant town which ſtill held out. Maurice had 


formed grand ſchemes, which the Emperor knew 


| 


not *till it was too late to prevent execution. 


Be ** 


PR 
8 


r 


— 


— 


Scotland, ſince the late pacification, inoycd Epw. VI. 
great tranquillity. James Hamilton, earl of Arran Ax' 1550. 
in Scotland, and duke of Chateleraut in France. 
ſtill governed that realm in quality of regent : but Affairs or 
he was himſelf governed by the archbiſhop of 3 
St. Andrews, his natural brother, a man of a moſt 1 
dehauched and infamous life. Let us examine 
what paſſed in England during the year 1551. | : 

After concluſion of the peace with France and Ax' 1551. 
Scotland, the grand affair in England was that of Affairs of re- 
the reformation, which the young King wiſhed to e 
bring to as high a degree of perfection as poſſible. * 

He was kept in this diſpoſition by Cranmer, and 

the other — The earl of Warwick ap- 
peared alſo very forward to complete this work; 
becauſe he thereby the farther inſinuated himſelf 
into his young maſter's favor. Theconſtant maxim 

of the Romiſh party, was with their utmoſt might 

to oppoſe all purpoſed innovations before they 

were eſtabliſhed by law: but they complied with 

them, atleaſt externally, when there was no remedy, 

till a favorable opportunity ſhould offer to throw 

off the maſk. It was not poſſible to be rid of theſe 

hypocrites at once, becauſe they gave no advantage 

by their outward deportment : but care was taken 

to have them narrowly watched, that their falſe 

ſteps might be improved. By this means Bonner Burnec, 

was laſt year laid aſide, and by the ſame method Fox. Ts 
Gardiner was this year deprived, on the eighteenth 

of April (5). | | IFN 6 

During the reſidue'of this year, choſen commiſ- A confeſſion 
ſioners were preparing a confeſſion of faith, which of faith pre- 
was the ultimate mortal wound given to the old wh 
religion: ſome places of the new liturgy were alſod 
corrected. But Princeſs Mary abſolutely refuſed Princeſs Mary 
ſubmiting either to theſe or the former changes. pda it. 
She continued to have maſs ſaid in her houſe, and Fox. Murr. 
thereby drew on herſelf great mortifications from Burnet. 
the council and the King himſelf, who ſeemed re- Strype. 
ſolved to force her to a compliance. Hereat ſhe She would 
was ſo alarmed, that ſhe had formed a deſign to * lf x 
quit the land, by means of ſome veſſels which the is prevented. 
regent of the Netherlands was to ſend upon the Hayward. 
coaſt of England: but her deſign being diſcovered, Edw. Jour. 
execution was prevented, tho, moſt probably, that Burnect. 
Princeſs would have occaſioned abundantly fewer 
miſchiefs and confuſions had ſhe been out of the 
kingdom. Seemingly, the ſcheme of her excluſion 
from the ſucceſſion was not yet formed, neither 
was King Edward's death thought fo near as it 
was. . | 

This Princeſs's obſtinacy drew on her the diſ- The earl of 
pleaſure of the King her brother, who thencefor- Warwick's 
ward loſt much of the eſteem and affection he had 3 
for her. In all likelihood, it was this which in- Burnet 
ſpired the earl of Warwick with the thoughts of 
excluding her the ſucceſſion, and of forming in 
favor of his own family the project hereafter men- 
tioned, It will be however neceſſary here briefly 
to obſerve, that this ſcheme was, to match Princeſs 
Elizabeth abroad, to ſet Mary aſide, and to marry 
one of his ſons to Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter of 
_ Grey, marquis of Dorſet, and of Frances 
Brandon, who was the next in ſucceſſion, after 
Henry VIIPs two daughters. 


2 


* — 4, ͤ— 
— — 1 


(1) Sir Thomas Smith, ſir Michael Stanhope, Thomas Fiſher, and William Grey, each of them acknowledged they owed the 
King 3000 1. and fir John Thynn ſubmited to 6000 1. fine, and then were diſcharged. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 149. 
(z) Viz. the archdeaconry of Wells, and his arten of Nennington in Hereford. | 


(3) This year, the city of London purchaſed 
Stow, p. 604. j 


m the King all the liberties of Southwark, for the FIRE of * thouſand N 


4) He gave a ſtrange omen of what advancements he intended to make, when he gave his own hat (according to the cuſtom 
of the Popes, who beſtow their hats before they go out of the conclave) on a mean ſervant of his, who had the charge of his 
money; and being aſked what he ſaw in him to make him a cardinal ? He anſwered, as much as the cardinals had ſeen in him to 


p. 1 
( 


make him Pope. But it was commonly ſaid, that the ſecret of this promotion was an unnatural affection to him. Burnet, Vol. II. 


47. 
5) Rather ſomewhat ſooner; for Poinet, biſhop of Rocheſter, was tranſlated to Gardiner's See of Wincheſter, March 23. 
Rym. Feed. Vol. XV. p. 253. K. Edw. Jour. ſays, February 13. | 
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E p w. VI. At this time, the ſweating-ſickneſs broke out in 
An” 1351. England with great violence, carrying off in twenty 
our hours ſuch as were ſeized with it, in = of all 
The ſweating remedies (1). If we may credit the hiſtorians, 
— this ſickneſs was peculiar to the Engliſh nation. It 
Hayward. affected not the foreigners who were in England, and 
in other countries the Engliſh only had it; for 
* Sudor An- which reaſon it was termed * The Engliſh Sweat. 
liens. Much the like is obſervable among the Poles, who 
are alone ſubject to a diſtemper they call Plica (2), 
. unknown, as is affirmed, in all other countries. 
Two dukes The duke of Suffolk, fon of Charles Brandon by 
of Suffolk his ſecond wife, died of the ſweating-licknels, as 
die of it. did alſo two days after his brother, who had ſuc- 
The earl of ceeded him. So, the title of duke of Suffolk be- 
Warwick ing void, the earl of Warwick reſolved to procure 
links himſelf that honor for the marquis of Dorſet, father of 
1 Jane Grey, whom he deſigned for one of his ſons. 
of the mar- 7 . 
is of Dorſet, He wanted the concurrence of that peer, to ſet the 
urnet. crown on his daughter's head, to whom the mo- 
ther was moreover to reſign her right. It is how- 
ever very difficult to conceive, that the earl of War- 
wick ſhould have formed this project ſo early, ſince 
Edward was in good health, in his fifteenth year on- 


ly, and very likely to have a numerous iſſue, The 


earl of Warwick muſt therctore have known the 


King's end to have been very near : and this 1s 
what would be inſinuated by thoſe who fix his form- 
ing this deſign at the time whereot I am now ſpeak- 
ing, and before King Edward was ſeized with his 
lait ſickneſs, in order to make him looked on as thc 


Deſign of author of that Prince's death. Howlocver this 
wa dr og may have been, it is pretended, that the whole pro- 
rinceis 


cedure of this nobleman, from the death of Jane 
Elizabeth to en, MD 
the Prince of Grey's two brothers, to the end of this reign, had 


Denmark. relation to this project; as, for inſtance, the mar- 

Hayward. riage of Princeſs Elizabeth to the King of Den- 
mark's eldeſt fon, which ne cauſed to be privately 
treated, but without effect. | 

Negociation King Edward's own marriage with a daughter 


for the King's of Henry II, King of France, which was nego- 
mme ciated and concluded this year, ſeems directly con- 


Fool of {rary to the earl of Warwick's deſigns, ſuppoſing 
Pa. they were already formed: whereſore Burner ſays, 
Burnet, en paſſant, that this negociation was merely to amuſe 


the young King. Hayward, who wrote the hiſtory 
of Edward VI, fays alſo, that after the marriage 
was concluded, Edward thought himſelf in perfect 
Edward ſends ſafety, tho' indeed he was in extreme danger. But 
an embaſly to whatever the earl of Warwick's motive might be, 
od ance or the marquis of Northampton, the biſhop of Ely, 
wg the and ſome other embaſſadors, were diſpatched with 


order of the à ſplendid retinue, to carry the order of the garter 


garter to to Henry II, and to propoſe a marriage between 
oy ng II. his davghter, Princess lizabeth, and King Ed- 
— ward. Henry being then at Chateaubriant, the 
Burnet, Engliſh embaſſadors repaired to Nantes, whence 


they were conducted to court. The marquis of 
Northampton, as chief of the embaſſy, preſented to 
his Gallic Majeſty the collar of the order. Then 
the biſhop of Ely deſired him to appoint commil- 
ſioners to treat with them on a particular affair 
Treaty con- tending to the common good of both realms. 
cerning Ed- Commiſſioners being named, the embaſſadors pro- 
ward's mar- poſed marrying King Edward with Princeſs Eli- 
_ = zabeth, and the treaty was ſigned at Angers, the 
VI XV. p. Nineteenth of July. This Princeſs's portion was 


2731 293 


/ 
to be two hundred thouſand crowns, and her dower E pw. VI. 
as great as any Queen of England had ever injoyed: Ax' 1551 
but the marriage was not to be contracted by words — 
of the preſent tenſe, till a month after the Princeſs 
was twelve years of age, This prevented its ac- 
compliſhment, ſince King Edward died before that 2 
time. Some time after, Henry II ſent into Eng- Edw. Jour. 
land a magnificent embaſſy, whereof, marſhal Hayward. 
de Montmorency was chief, with the order of St. Burnet. © | 
Michael to King Edward. =_— 
All toreign matters being done with, the earl of The earl of 
Warwick applied himſelf to domeſtic, or rather to Warwick 
his own affairs. He cauſed Henry Grey, marquis _ _ b 
of Northampton, to be created duke of Suffolk, "i ey an. = 
and himſelf duke of Northumberland. William Other crea. | 
Paulet, earl of Wiltſhire and lord-treaſurer, was tions. Fx 
made marquis of Wincheſter (3), and fir William 3 11.7 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke. They who were on gy, | * 
. 3 p yward, 0 
this occaſion dignified with new honors, were the Burner. 1 
intimate friends of the earl of Warwick, now duke 2 
of Northumberland, who ſought to eſtabliſh him- | 
ſelf in the ſtation he poſſeſſed of chief manager of 
public affairs, tho without any patent intitling him 
to ſuch authority. | 
Nevertheleſs, this peer could not injoy a perfect The duke of 
tranquillity, while he had ſtill in his ſight ſuch a Semerlets 
rival as the duke of Somerſer, who might be > | 
one day reſtored to favor, and who was actually Hayward. | 
attempting to regain the poſt he had formerly poſ- Burnet, 
iciicd, Edward approached the term of his majo- 
rity, and duly increaſed in the knowledge of affairs. 
Northumberland had therefore to apprehend that, 
when the King ſhould compare his adminiſtration 
wich Somerſet's, he would perceive this latter had 
been wrongiully deprived of his dignity : beſide, 
Edward itill expreſſed much eſteem for his ſaid 
uncle, and thereof gave him frequent and public 
tokens. All this bred great uneaſineſs in the duke 
of Northumberland, who evidently foreſaw, that it 
would be in a manner impoſſible to execute his pro- 
jects while he had ſuch a vigilant and formidable 
inſpector as the duke of Somerſet. He determin- 
ed therefore to be rid of this troubleſome rival at 
any rate, and to effect it uſed two different me- 
thods. The firſt was to ruin him in the King's fa- Means uſed 
vor, by means oi certain emiſſaries who beſet him to that pur- 
perpetually (4). The ſecond was, to procure his Poſe. 
adverſary mortiſications ſufficient to induce him to 
take ſuch falſe ſteps as would furniſh the deſired ad- 
vantage. Both theſe methods had the wiſhed ſuc- 
ceſs. The King by degrees took a diſguſt at his 
uncle, and was thereby diſpoſed to receive any ill 
impreſſions againſt him. On the other hand, the The duke of 
duke of Somerſet could not, without exceſſive im- Somerſet 
patience, ſee himſelf daily expoſed to affronts ard $'V<* his ene 
inſults, by ſo much the leſs tolerable as done pur- tage _ 
poſely to inſenſe him, and by way of provocation. - 
Few have the prudence or moderation to avoid 
falling into ſuch ſnares, It is pretended, that ſee- Reports con- 
ing himſelf thus puſhed, he reſolved to kill the cerning 
duke of Northumberland at a viſit he was to make Y2meriet. 
him. Others ſay, he deſigned to have invited him E 
to dinner at lord Paget's, and there he was either 
to aſſaſſinate or poiſon him: at leaſt the hiſtorians His enemies 
thus ſpeak of it, becauſe the report was ſpread both prepoſſeſs the 
before and after his diſgrace, and even imbibed by King againk 


the King; and yet, his impeachment contained not. 


ed ac Eu 
2 J 


(1) This ſickneſs began firſt at Shrewſbury, in April, and ſpreading towards the north, ended not 'till October. Rapin. Who- 
ever was ſeized with it, died, or recovered within nine or ten days at moſt, If he took cold, he died within three hours; if 
he fell aſleep within ſix hours, he died raving. It raged chiefly among young men of a ſtrong conſtitution. Edw. Jour p. 20. 

(2) Thoſe who have it, loſe the uſe of their limbs, as if they had a pally, and feel great pains in their nerves, which generally 
continue a whole year. After that they fall into a great ſweat at night, and next morning their hair is glued together, and has 
a nauſeous ſmell, which continues ever after. If they cut their hair, the humor falls on their eyes, and makes them blind. 

This diſtemper is infectious, and communicated by coition. Atlas. Geog Vol. I. p. 199. 


(3) Our author erroneouſly ſays Wiltſhire, 


(4) Some reported, 'That he had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King in diverſe counties. Hayward, p. 320. 
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7 any ſuch matter, but ran only, that he intended to 
2 ls — the duke of Northumberland's perſon. How- 
5 ever this be, it cannot be denied, he had laid ſome 

| ſcheme tobe reſtored to his polt, and deviſed, and alſo 
imparted to his confidents ſeveral expedients which 

were afterwards imputed to him as ſo many crimes, 

tho? he had not executed any. One of thele confi- 

dents was the perſon who ruined him, being moſt 

apparently corrupted by his antagoniſt, This man, 

Sir Thomas. Palmer by name * having been ſecretly brought 


1 ur. to the King, told him all he knew, and probably 

ST ſo turned Be diſcourſe as to make the King be- 

lieve that bare projects or thoughts were fixed and 

determined purpoſes (1). However, the King being 

perſuaded his uncle would have aſſaſſinated the 

duke of Northumberland, the marquis of Nor- 

thampton, and the earl of Pembroke, conſented he 

The duke ſhould be proſecuted : ſo, the ſeventeenth of Octo- 

ſent to the ber, Somerſet was arreſted and commited to the 

12 Tower, with many others accuſed of being his ac- 

_— _ complices. Next day, the ducheſs of Somerſet, 

— with two of her women were taken up, and after 

g that the earl of Arundel and lord Paget were like- 
wiſe apprehended. | 5 

Remark on No ſooner was the duke of Somerſet in the 

the charge Tower, than his pretended crimes were every where 

RES: publiſhed with circumſtances proper to amuſe the 

on Py people. Theſe imaginary accuſations are the 

Hayward. ground-work whereon all the hiſtorians, Burnet ex- 

cepted, build their accounts of this event. What 

is moſt probable is, that the duke had projected to 

get himſelf declared protector in the next parlia- 

ment, ſince the earl of Rutland affirmed it upon 

oath. As to the means he intended to uſe for that 

end, very likely he had wo _— og not 

. - a:., Yet fixcd upon any, except that perhaps of lecuring 

3 *s duke 91 — perſon. As the 


fronting wit cuſtom of confronting witneſſes had been ſome time 
neſies. ſince laid aſide, we muſt be contented with Know- 
ing what was depoſed againſt him, yet without 
the leaſt poſſibility of receiving thence any con- 
vincing proof of truth in the facts. Every one is 
ſenſible, what great alterations confronting witneſſes 
is capable of producing in ſeemingly the moſt poſi- 

tive depoſitions. 
Palmer depoſed, that fir Ralph Vane was to 
t inefles. have headed two thouſand men to ſupport the de- 


. . ur. ſigns of Somerſet, who, with a hundred horſe, was 


I rd. to have fallen upon the guard: that being done, the 
duke intended to have gone thro* the city, pro- 

claiming, Liberty! Liberty! and in caſe he failed to 
raiſe the people, to have fled to the iſle of Wight. 
One Crane * the ſame, and added, that the 
earl of Arundel and lord Paget were privy to the 
conſpiracy. 

Edw. Jour. On theſe depoſitions, the duke was brought to 

Burnet. trial before his peers on the firſt of December, the 
crimes laid againſt him being put into three articles: 

Articles of 1. That he had deſigned to ſeize on the King's 

28 perſon, and the adminiſtration of public affairs. 


2. That he, with one hundred others, intended 
to impriſon the duke of Northumberland. 

3. And that he would have excited the city of 
London to rebellion. 


merſet's crimes were reduced, plainly ſhew there 
was no proof of his having intended to kill or poi- 
ſon the three lords above-mentioned, tho the King 
had been made believe ſo, and a like _ ſpread 
among the people. Of theſe three articles, the firſt 
and third were high treaſon, and the ſecond, con- 
cerning .the duke of Northumberland, was only fe- 
lony. He poſitively denied the treaſonable articles, 
and for the other, which was placed the ſecond in 


Theſe three articles, to which the duke oſ So- 


the impeachment, he proteſted, that how ſoever ſuſ- E DW. VI. 
piciouſly he might have talked, he never had any Ax' 1551. 
real deſign againſt the lives of either the duke of... 
Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, or 
the earl of Pembroke. 
We muſt acknowlege, here is a difficulty not ea- 
ſily to be reſolved. The duke of Somerſet is not 
charged with intending to kill thoſe noblemen, and 
yet he juſtifies himſelf on that head. This ſeems to 
intimate, ſome ſuch article to have been in the in- 
dictment: and yet, Burnet, a moſt exact hiſtorian 
if ever any was ſuch, and who affirms, he took the 
accuſation from the councils records, ſets down but 
three articles, wherein not the leaſt mention is made 
of the ſaid peers who even were of the number. of 
his judges. On the other hand, it will immediate- 
ly appear, that the duke was condemned for telony ; 
which was ſtretching the rigor of the law as far as it 
could go, if he was guilty only of intending to ſeize 
the duke of Northumberland ; whereas it he had 


there was nothing in his ſentence but what was 

agreeable to ſtatutes of parliament. It muſt 

therefore be ſaid, either the celebrated hiſtorian 

above mentioned has not exactly related the arti- 

cles of accuſation, or the peers condemned the un- 

fortunate duke for a crime wherewith he was not 

legally charged. The fidelity and exactitude doctor 

Burnet has profeſſed, will not admit his being taxed 

with ſuch a fraud. But the characters of Northum- 

berland, and moſt of Somerſet's judges, who gene- 

rally ſpeaking were his profeſſed enemies, afford but 

too much reaſon to ſuſpect, that the fear of offending 

the duke of Northumberland, or ſome other mo- 

tives, prevailed over juſtice, 5 1 
After the peers had heard what was depoſed He is acquited | 

againſt the duke, and alſo his defenſes, they unani- 9 treten but 

mouſly acquited him of treaſon ; but found him of; Rog. F 

guilty of felony. In all appearance, they proceeded Edw. Jour. 

upon a ſtatute made in the time of Henry VII, Burnet. 

which declared it felony to intend to take away the Holingh: 

life of a privy counſellor. This was ſtretching very 

far that ſevere law, which perhaps was never execu- 

ted before, eſpecially upon a duke, peer of the realm, 

and uncle to the reigning King: beſide his charge 

did not run, that he intended to kill theſe three 

counſellors, bur only had deſigned to ſecure the duke 

of Northumberland's perſon. But what is moſt un- 

accountable in this trial, is that theſe three peers 

lat as judges. Sentence being given, he aſked par- 

don of the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 

Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, for his 

evil intentions againſt them. This aſking pardon 

has made ſeveral believe him guilty : but it is a 

queſtion, whether by theſe evil intentions we are ne- 

ceſſarily to underſtand a deſign to aſſaſſinate them. 

When thoſe preſent at his trial found him returned 

not guilty of treaſon, they ſhouted for joy ſo loud, 

that they were heard at Charing-Croſs : but this re- 

Joicing was ſoon converted to forrow, on finding 

him convicted of felony. | 

It was univerſally believed the duke would be Edw. Jour. 

pardoned, becauſe his execution was defered near Edward per- 


Tae! reſolved the deaths of theſe three lords, 


two months. But ſuch particular care had been ta- ſuaded of his 


ken to prepoſſeſs Edward againſt him, that this _ 
young Prince, who had in abhorrence the crimes he 
believed him guilty of, was very fat from*any 
thoughts of granting him a pardon. It appears in 
his journal, that one Bartuile had affirmed upon 
oath, that the duke of Somerſet had hired him to 
kill the duke of Northumberland, and that the duke 
himſelf had owned it at his coming to the Tower, 
tho' he had denied it at firſt 3 but it is very ſtrange 


this evidence was not produced at his trial. No- 


Vor. II, 


(1) He afterwards denied all to the duke of Somerſet. Edw. Jour. p. 37. 
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thing argues his innocence in this reſpect ſo much as 
the indictment itſelf, which ran, not that he had 
intended to aſſaſſinate the duke of Northumberland, 


but only had deſigned to ſeize and impriſon him. 


Nevertheleſs it cannot be denied that the King be- 
lieved him guilty of the firſt of theſe crimes, ſince 
we ſee, in his letter to Barnaby Fitz-Patrick his fa- 
vorite, then in France, that the duke had confeſſed 
it after ſentence, tho? he had before ſworn the con- 
trary (1). But the King's belief does by no means 
prove the fact: it much rather ſerves evidently to 
prove, that Somerſet's enemies had groſly abuſed 
the young King, who even afterwards expreſſed 
great ſorrow for having conſented to his uncle's exe- 
cution. The duke of Somerſet was in hopes how- 
ever of undeceiving his royal nephew. He had al- 
ready gained the friendſhip of chancellor Rich, who 
thro' a miſtake in the ſuperſcription of a note he 
ſent the duke, diſcovered his deſign of laboring in 
his behalf. This occaſioned the great ſeal's being 
taken from him, and given to the biſhop of Ely. 
The duke of Somerſet had no ſooner received his 
ſentence, than great care was taken to entertain the 
King with pleaſing ſhews, in order to divert him 
from reflecting on this ſtrange condemnation. At 
the ſame time, all his uncle's friends were carefully 


kept from approaching him. Finally, on the twenty- | 


ſecond of January, he ſigned the order for his execu- 


tion. The duke appeared ſedate and undiſturbed on . 
the ſcaffold, and made a ſpeech to the 2 
8 


He affirmed, he had never offended the þ 

« by word or deed. He glorified his creator for 
« making him his inſtrument to promote the refor- 
« mation, and exhorted his hearers to perſevere 
ce therein.” When he had gone fo far, he was 
forced to ſtop, by reaſon of a very great noiſe among 
the people, which continued ſome ſpace. A cer- 
tain perſon * riding towards the ſcaffold, and crying 
to the people to give way, made many believe he 


ſoldiers who had been ordered to attend at the exe- 


cution, coming too late, cauſed others to imagine | 


they came to maſſacre them. This bred a terrible 
diſorder, and fatal to ſome of the ſpectators, who 
were crouded or ſmothered to death. When the 
clamor was over, he calmly went on with his 
ſpeech, and ſaid, “ he had always been moſt dili- 
« gent about his Majeſty, in his affairs both at 
« home and abroad; and no leſs ſedulous in ſeek- 
« ing the common good of the whole realm.” 
Here again he was interrupted by the people crying 
out, © it was moſt true.” Then“ he prayed for the 
« King, aſked forgiveneſs of all whom ar any time 
ce he had offended, forgave all his enemies without 
c exception, and deſired the people to bear him 


% witneſs that he died in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt,” 


The duke of 
Somerſet's 
character, 
Burnct. 


When he had done ſpeaking to the people, he 
turned to his private devotions; after which he 
laid his head on the block to receive the fatal blow. 
Thus fell the duke of Somerſet, concerning whom 
opinions have been greatly divided, Some have re- 
preſented him as a very wicked man, capable of 
perpetrating the moſt atrocious crimes z and others, 
as a very good Chriſtian. One may eaſily compre- 
hend, religion alone created this diverſity. Had it 


not been tor the prejudice religion begets in moſt 


men, his faults would not have been ſo agravated, 


which in reality, were ſome of the leaſt whereof 
mankind are guilty. On the other hand, without 
this ſame prejudice, there would not have been fo 
much pains taken to color his ambition, which cer- 
tainly was too much bordering on excels, They 


"WTI 
— 


| who have made it their buſineſs to juſtify his whole E D w. VI. 
procedure, have alſo very lightly touched on the An* 1 561. 


immenſe wealth amaſſed by him during his admini- 
ſtration. 
London, is a moſt authentic proof. But then, his 
enemies have made bare accuſations, artfully ſpread 
among the people, and inſtilled into the King, to 
paſs for evidenced crimes, . tho' it manifeſtly appears, 
by the very articles of his indictment, that he-was 
condemned only for intending to commit a miſde- 
meanor, not againſt the King or ſtate, but againſt 
certain particular perſons. It may therefore be af- 


after his firſt condemnation, were abundantly more 
criminal than that for which he ſuffered death. 
The people, who are ſeldom miſtaken in their opi- 
nion of great men, were generally ſo perſuaded of 
his innocence, that many dipped their handkerchiets 
in his blood, conſidering him as a ſort of martyr : 
nay, it happened in the begining of Queen Mary's 


reign, that a woman ſeeing the duke of Northum- 


bloody handkerchiefs at him, ſay ing, „ behold, 
the blood which thou didft cauſe to be unjuſtly 


* ſhed, does now apparently begin to revenge itſelf 
% on. thee.” | | 


Vane, fir Miles Partridge, fir Michael Stanhope, 
and fir Thomas Arundel, who were ſaid to be the 
duke of Somerſet's chief accomplices, 


— EA 


tended to form any plot, either againſt the King or 
any privy counſellor. Vane added, he did not 
doubt his blood would make the duke of Northum- 


Crane, and Bartuile, who had ſerved as witneſſes 
againſt the duke of Somerſet, they eaſily got their 
diſcharge : nay, it was obſerved, there was a great 


of Northumberland, which gave occaſion to be- 


4 Somerſet, who had honored him with his friend- 
Ip. | 

During the year 1551, the ſtate of the Emperor's 
affairs was Changed in Germany, when he leaſt ſuſ- 


tormed the deſign of reſtoring his country to liberty, 
had ſecretly negociated a league with France and the 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany : but before he de- 
clared himſelf openly, he was deſirous of knowing 
what might be expected from England. To that 
purpoſe, he ſent embaſſadors to Edward, to gain 
him to his intereſt, and procure a ſum of four hun- 


— 


preſervation of the Proteſtant religion. The embaſ- 
ladors were told; that the King would moſt wil- 
lingly enter into a religious league; but did not 
mean to be ingaged, under that pretenſe, in a war 
for political differences: that if the elector of Saxo- 
ny would confer more particularly with the Prote- 
ſtant Princes, and then ſend the King embaſſadors 
with fuller inſtructions and ſufficient powers, he 
ſhould have a more poſitive anſwer. Hitherto 
Maurice had but coldly proſecuted the fiege of Mag- 
deburg. But when his private affairs were ſettled, 
he ſo ordered it, by the help of ſome friends in 
the town, that the inhabitants ſurrendered by capi- 
tulation. Then he broke up his army, who part- 
ing into ſeveral bodies quartered in the territories 
of ſome Popiſh Princes, laying them. under heavy 
contributions. The Catholics loudly complained 


— — 


| (1) The King's words, as in Burnet are : «© The duke ſeemed to have acknowledged the felony, and after ſentence he had con- 


« feſſed-it, tho he had vehemently ſworn the contrary.” . 
felony that the King ſaid, he confeſſed. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 181. 


So it was not the deſign of killing, (as our author has it) but the 


Emperor 


Of this, Somerſet houſe, now ſtanding in - 


firmed, that the offenſes for which he was pardoned 


berland leading to the Tower, ſhook one of theſe 


About a month after this execution, ſir Ralph Execution of 
his pretended 
accomplices. 
Rym. Fad. 
were put to Vol. XV. 
death: but they all proteſted they had never in- p. 296. 


Hayward. 


Burnet. 


: Strype. 
berland's pillow uneaſy to him. As for Palmer, Hollingfh. 


| Intimacy afterwards between Palmer and the duke 
brought a pardon. On the other ſide, a band of | 


lieve Palmer had been corrupted to betray the duke 


pected it. Maurice elector of Saxony, having Sleidan. 


dred thouſand crowns, by telling him it was for the 


of their being expoſed to theſe oppreſſions. The | 


0 ——_ 
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Fow. VI. Emperor alone flumbered in a ſurpriſing ſecurity, 


| An? 1551. Without having the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Elector. 


The council being removed back to Trent, was 


| Of the Tren- opened again in May 1551. But a quarrel be- 


tine council. tween his Holineſs and the King of France inter- 


rupting the ſeſſions, they were renewed in Sep- 
tember; and tho' Henry II proteſted againſt this 
council, the legates continued it, and cauſed to 
be decided diverſe points quite foreign to our pur- 
pole. . 35 
Ax' 1552. The parliament met the twenty-third of Ja- 
Parliament. nuary, 1552. The commons, ſenſible of the hor- 
Act injoining riblè grievance of that pernicious cuſtom of con- 
the confront- qemning people without confronting the witneſſes, 
Ing of Wait- .O n : — 
were diſpoſed to ſtop its career. To that end, a 
bill was prepared, condemning under various penal- 
ties, thoſe who ſhould write or ſpeak againſt the 
King, with a proviſo, that none but thoſe who 
owned their faults ſhould be attainted as traitors, 
on this act, except two witneſſes come, and, to their 
face, did aver the fact for which they were to 
be tried. The lords were very unwilling to agree 
to this proviſo, (1) as if it leſs concerned them, 
than the commons to be freed from oppreſſion: but 
at length the act paſſed as drawn in the lower 
houſe. 
In this ſeſſion alſo ſome progreſs was made in the 
of eccleſiaſtics reformation. Among other matters, eccleſiaſtics 


L echared valid. marriages were declared good and valid, which for 


ſome time the people had conſidered as only tole- 
rated. 

The ſeſſion of parliament being ready to cloſe, 
and no more than a hundred and thirty- ſeven mem- 
bers remaining in the lower houſe, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of lords, to repeal the ſet- 
tlement of the duke of Somerſet's eſtate, made in fa- 
vor of his children by his ſecond wife. In this bill, 
as its foundation, was inſerted a clauſe, that the 
duke of Somerſet and his accomplices were juſtly at- 
tainted : but the commons agreeing to the repeal, re- 
jected the clauſe. This ſhews their opinion of the 
dukc's innocence, 8 

In this ſame ſeſſion, the duke of Northumber- 
land attempted to get ſentence paſſed upon Tonſtal 
biſhop of Durham, who had been accuſed of mii- 
The lords readily paſſed the 


Attempts to 
blacken the 


merſet's me- 


Burnet. 


iruitleſs at- 
teript to get 


Durham con- P iſion of treaſon. 


demned. bill for attainting him, but the commons would 
| Burnet. not proceed upon it, becauſe it was intended to 
_—_ + condemn the biſhop without confronting the wit- 
2 neſſes. The duke of Northumberland's aim was 


to have had the dignity of the Palatine of Durham, 
annexed to that See, confered on himſelf : we ſhall 
hereafter find his project attended with better ſuc- 
: ceſs. Mean while, having experienced how little 
condeſcenſion the lower houſe had for him, by rea- 
ſon this parliament had been called during the duke 
of Somerſet's adminiſtration, he reſolved to have 

; another which ſhould be more at his devotion. Ac- 
—_ afoly- cordingly this, which had now fat five years, was 


— 


were deprived, for too openly oppoſing the refor- EDw. VI. 


mation. The ſecond change was more conſidera- An? 1552. 
ble. After the parliament had given the King 


power of nominating to the vacant Sees, his patents 
ran, that he appointed ſuch a one, biſhop of ſuch 
a See, „during his natural life.” But at the time I 
am ſpeaking of, it was thought proper to change 
the words into, * ſo long as he ſhall behave him- - 
e ſelf well.” So the biſhops made by theſe pa- 
tents might be deprived of their Sees by 4 bare act 
of the King's will, without being forced to obſerve 
the uſual formalities in ſuch caſes. 5 

The duke of Northumberland ſtill directed the The duke of 
affairs of the government, tho“ he had no com- Northumber- 
miſſion to diſtinguiſh him from the other privy land's ablo- 
counſellors. His proceedings againſt the duke of ** 
Somerſet inſpiring each with a dread of being ex- 
poſed to his vengeance, not a man dared openly to 
oppoſe him. We have ſeen that, in the late par- 
liament, he attempted to render odious the duke 
of Somerſet's memory, by cauſing his ſentence to 
be approved by the two houſes. That project not 
ſucceeding, he took another method. He ordered Inquiry of 
a ſtrict inquiry to be made of all who had been thoſe who 
inriched by the chantry-lands, given to the King "hs 1 
during the duke of Somerſet's adminiſtration. * me 
Great numbers were found, ſome of whom were Burnct. 
condemned in heavy fines, and others found means 
to purchaſe the duke of Northumberland's favor. 
But it was not poſſible for lord Paget to divert the 
ſtorm which fell upon him, the duke of Northum- 
berland mortally hating him for having been intire- 
ly devoted to the duke of Somerſet. He was not Lord Paget 
only fined in fix thouſand pounds, but alſo, on pre- > ogg 
tenſe that he was no gentleman (2), was degraded Born. N f 
trom the order of the garter, which he had received Hayward. 
from Henry VIII, as if that Prince, when he gave strype. 
it him, was ignorant of his pedigree. Beſide the Stow. 
motive of hatred and revenge by which the duke 
of Northumberland was furiouſly agitated, he had 
alſo another, which was to make way for his eldeſt 


{on (3) the earl of Warwick, for whom he eaſily 


procured the vacant garter (4). | * 
About this time, the corporation of German he company 
merchants, whoſe abode was in the Still-yard, was of German 
diſſolved, becauſe it was become detrimental to Eng- merchants 
land, by ingroſſing the whole woolen trade. It diſſolved. 
was proved that, in 1551, thoſe of the Still- yard Ede Jour 
had ſhiped off no fewer than forty-four thouſand strype. 
cloths, and all the Engliſh merchants together did 
not export eleven hundred. The regent of Flan- 
ders and the city of Hamburgh earneſtly ſollicited 
to have the company reſtored, but in vain. The Project of two 
court alſo laid a ſcheme advantageous to the Engliſh mart-towns 
commerce, namely, to open in England two free 807. ang 
mart-towns, Hull and Southampton: but they had 
neither time nor leiſure to put in execution this 
project. | | 
This year Cardan, the famous Italian philoſopher, Cardan in 
paſſed thro England in his return from Scotland: England. 
where he had been to cure the archbiſhop of St. Burnet. 
Andrews of a droply. His indeavors were crown- 
ed with ſucceſs, but he predicted to the archbiſhop 
that he ſhould be hanged. As he paſſed thro? 
England he waited on young King Edward, atid 
was ſo charmed with him, that he every where 
ſpake of him as of a prodigy (3). It is ſaid, he 
| caſt 


. diſſolved on cloſing the ſeſſion. Then the council 
came to a reſolution to call a new parliament for the 
next year only, in order to have time to take the 
neceſſary meaſures to get elected repreſentatives who 
ſhould be more favorable to the court. 

Alteration During this year's courſe were ſeen two conſide- 

a. ion derable changes with regard to prelates. Firſt 

3 Heath and Day, biſhops of Worceſter and Chicheſter, 

Vol. II. p. 28. 

and III. | 

p- 195, &c. 


Vol. II. p. 190. 


ſt 


6 


(1) This does not appear. The commons rejected the bill itſelf, and then drew a new one, which was paſſed. See Burnet, 


(2) His father was one of the ſerjeants at mace, in the city of London. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 390. | 
(3) Sir Andrew Dudley his brother. See Strype, Vol. II. p. 401. | | 


(4) On February 2, this year, there was a king at arms appointed for Ireland, by the name of Ulſter. Edw, Jour. ; 6. 
(5) After the King's death, when nothing was to be got by flattering, he wrote the following character of 4 2 22 « All 


the graces were in him: he had many tongues when 


e was yet but a child : together with the Engliſh, his natural tongue, he 


had both Latin and French, nor was he ignorant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian, and Spaniſh, and perhaps ſome more: but 
* for the Engliſh, French and Latin, he was perfect in them, and was apt to learn every thing: nor was he ignorant of logic, 


of the principles of natural philoſophy, nor of muſic. The ſweetneſs of his temper was ſuch as became a mortal ; 


his gravity 
becoming 


— — — —— — — 


* — r 


—— — 
— 
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Ew. VI. caſt his nativity, and foretold to him a long and 
An? 1552. proſperous life: but, for once, the rules of his art 


A W were not juſt. 3 
— - This year, the affairs of Scotland underwent 


ſome alteration. 


. The dowager Queen had been in 
Burnet. France on 9g of ſeeing her daughter, and had 
Edw. Jour. obtained of that court the regency of Scotland, in 


the earl of Arran's room. In November 1551, ſhe 
returned to Scotland thro* England, where ſhe was 
- magnificently entertained by the King, and her 
charges borne to the frontiers of the two kingdoms. 
At her arrival in Scotland, ſhe eaſily enough pre- 
vailed on the earl of Arran to reſign to her the 
regency, according to the deſire of Henry II and 
his miniſters, the earl finding he could not keep it 
againſt their will. The archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
| . paar not of his brother's reſigning his dignity. 
e cabaled againſt the Queen regent, who had the 
| addreſs to ſupport herſelt by the aſſiſtance of the 
Reformed, promiſing them free exerciſe of their 
religion in their own houſes. By this means, ſhe 
eſtabliſhed herſelf in the government, ſpite of all 
oppoſition from the archbiſhop. | 


Revolution in he revolution this year inthe affairs of Germany 


Germany. was much more conſiderable. The elector of 
3 * Saxony at length diſcovered his project: but not 
9 2 till after the King of France had proclaimed war 
againſt the Emperor, and conſtable de Montmorency 
taken Metz by ſurpriſe. Then Maurice aſſembling 
his forces, marched directly to Inſpruck, where 
Charles V was, and had like to have taken him 
priſoner. Maurice's declaration obliged the Em- 
ror at laſt to give the Proteſtants ſome ſatisfaction, 
by granting them the famous edict of Paſſau (1). 
That Monarch ſoon met with another mortifica- 
tion. He inveſted Metz; but, thro' the gallant 
reſiſtance of the duke of Guiſe, who defended that 
place, he was conſtrained to withdraw. Let us 

return now to the affairs of England. 
Ax' 1353. A new parliament meeting the firſt of March 
Parliament 1553, the lower houſe conſiſted of repreſentatives, 
favorable to whole majority were wholly diſpoſed to follow the 
the duke of 3 . . | 
Northam. cCourt's directions. They gave the King a very 
berland. conſiderable ſabſidy, grounded on the extravagant 
Strype. diſſipation of his treaſury during the duke of So- 


Vol. II. p.394. merſet's adminiſtration. This plainly evidenced 


Somerſet” , 

3 4 the duke of Northumberland s great power and 
blackened, Credit in the houſe. Hais ſaid lordſhip procured 
e alſo the biſhoprick of Durham to be ſuppreſſed, 
Bae, aud having firſt cauſed Tonſtal to be deprived. This 
his See ſup- See being ſuppreſſed, King Edward founded two 
preſſed. others; one at Durham, and another at New- 


The duke of caſtle (2), But the temporality of the biſhoprick, 
Northumber- being converted to a county palatine, was given to 


land m__ the duke of Northumberland. In all appearance, 

mane Tonſtal was deprived, and his See ſuppreſſed, for 
Burnet. that very purpoſe. | 

The parliament fat but one month. It was diſ- 

ſolved 3 thirty-firſt of March, after the duke of 


Northumberland had procured a ſubſidy for the 
King, and a ſtain for the memory ot the late duke 
of Somerſet. The court had no farther need of a 

rliament, and the duke of Northumberland's 
intereſt required there ſhould be none, when he 
was preparing to execute his deſigns. 
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ſecond daughter, to lord Herbert, the earl of Pem- 


Martin Keys (4). Theſe marriages were ſolemniſed 


The young King had, ſince January, been ſeized ED w. V] 
with a diſtemper which finally laid him in his An' 155, W 
grave (3). This prevented not his being made to wn 
ſign an order for viſiting the churches, and taking 2 0 King, WY 
thence all ſuperfluous plate and ornaments. The Bungee, 
viſitors were likewiſe very ſtrictly to examine what The chung 
. 091 Þ 
imbezzlements had been made. All this was done platecalleq, 
under color of ſelling the ſuperfluities, and giving Edw. Jour. 
he money to the poor, who had however the leaſt — ward, BY 
nare. : $ 
The progreſs of the French in Germany begining The councy | 8 
to alarm England, the council reſolved to take ſome jealous of 
meaſures to ſtop their carreer z nay, they ſeemed at France's .. 
firſt to have deſigned joining in a league with the Bur. 2 

i Burnet 
Emperor againſt France: but all this ended in the Hayward. 
offer of a mediation, which produced no effect. Strype. 

Mean while, Edward was ſtill afflicted with a de- Kin 4 

. f g Ed. 
fluxion upon his lungs, which gradually waſted ward's illne; 
him, and daily became more dangerous. Some becomes yer 
ſcruple not aſſerting, that a ſlow poiſon was given dangerous. 
him, and throw the ſuſpicion on the duke of Nor- Hure 
thumberland: others content themſelves with in- — 
ſinuating ſuch a matter, without ſaying it poſitively; 
but after all, both ſpeak only by conjecture, with- 3 
out giving any proof. The young King beheld He is con. i 
death's approach without any fears as to himſelf, cerned for 
but could not, without extreme concern, reflect on —_——k 1 
the future ſtare of religion under his ſiſter Mary, Burnet. 
who was to be his ſucceſſor. Very probably, the 
duke of Northumberland, who conſtantly attended 
him in his illneſs, took care to increaſe his appre- 
henſions purpoſely to lead him more eaſily to the 3 
point he deſired. However, all hopes of the King's His recorey || 
recovery were not given over till mid-May, when deſpaired of, i 
ſeemingly the phyſicians told Northumberland, 3 
his caſe was deſperate. Then it was that duke Marriage 
married lord Guilford Dudley, his fourth ſon, the the duke 4 
only one unmarried, to Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter - 0a i 
of the new duke of Suffolk, by Frances Brandon, ſon wh Jon iJ 
who was in Henry VIII's will next in the ſucceſſion Grey, 
after Princeſs Elizabeth. At the ſame time, Jane's Burnet. 


two ſiſters were alſo married, lady Catherine, the Stow. 
Hollingſh. 


Hay ward. 


an S EE 0 UPTO 
© 
- * 


broke's eldeſt fon; lady Mary, the third, to 


towards the cloſe of May, when there was no farther 
hope of the King's recovery. At laſt, one day, as the 
young King was expreſſing his great concern at the 
thouglits, that his ſiſter, Princeſs Mary, would do 
her utmoſt to deſtroy the reformation, Northum- 
berland brake the ice. He repreſented to the King, Thedukepe: 
that there was but one way to prevent the misfor- ſuades Ed- 
tunes wherewith England was menaced, in caſe ward to fer 
Princeſs Mary aſcended the throne after him: and he crown e 
| Jane Grey. 
that was, to ſettle the crown on lady Jane Grey, Burnet. 
his daughter-in-ﬀaw. Indeed, it was natural for Hollingh. 
Edward, in excluding Mary, to transfer the crown Hayward. 
to his ſiſter Elizabeth, whom he dearly loved, and Stryfe. 
who was a hearty friend to the reformation : but, 5 
very probably, the duke told him, that, as he 
could exclude Mary only on the ſpecious pretenſe 
of her being illegitimate, the ſame reaſon ſubſiſted 
with regard to Elizabeth, ſince the marriages of 
their mothers were equally annulled: wherefore, 
either the ſucceſſion was to be left as ſettled by the 


* n n 
22. rg IN — 
7777 ͤ ben? oa 

Fe rs 


becoming the majeſty of a King, and his diſpoſition ſuitable to his high degree. In ſhort, that child was ſo bred, had ſuch 
«« parts, and was of ſuch expectation, that he looked like a miracle of a man.” Afterwards he adds, „He was a marvellous 
„ boy; when I was with him he was in the fifteenth year of his age, in which he ſpake Latin as politely and readily as I did. 
«« He began to love the liberal arts before he knew them, and to know them before he could uſe them: And in him there was 
-«« ſuch an _— of nature, that not only England, but the world had reaſon to lament his being ſo early ſnatched away When 
a King was needful he carried himſelf like an old man; and yet he was always affable and gentle as became his 
„age. He played on the Jute ; he meddled in affairs of ſtate ; and for bounty, he did in that emulate his father; tho? his father 
«« even when he indeavored to be good, might appear to have been bad. But there was no ground of ſuſpecting any ſuch thing in 
«« his fon, whoſe mind was cultivated by the ſtudy of philoſophy.” Burnet's Hilt. Ref. Vol. II. Collect? 
(1) Securing to the ſeveral Princes and towns the free exerciſe of their religion. 
(2) The firſt with 2000, and the other with 1000 marks revenue. 


which probably might turn to a conſumption. Edw. Jour. p. 49. 


« the gravity 0 


"4 1 75 2, 1552, he fell fick of the ſmall-pox and meaſles, 
+ (4) The King's groom-porter : this lady was crooked, 
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Ep w. VI. late King, or the Princeſſes were to be both ex- 
Av? 1553. cluded together. I o all appearance, the young 
King, who found himſelf dying, and only thought 
of ſaving the reformation from the impending 
deſtruction, was prevailed with by this argument, to 
facrihce Princeſs Elizabeth: beſide, he had much 
eſteem and aflection for Jane Grey, who was, both 
internally and externally, a molt accomplithed 

young lady. 1 1 
The judges However this be, Edward having taken the re- 
refuſe to draw ſolution ſuggeſted to him by the duke of Nor- 
che ſelclement. thumberland, three judges of the realm were ſent for, 
pr” and required to draw his aſſignment of the crown 
to Jane Grey. The judges deſired a little time to 
conſider of it. At laſt, they anſwered, they could 
not preſume to do any ſuch thing, without being 
guilty of high treaſon : adding, that all ſuch privy 
counſellors as conſented to the aſſignment would 
be inevitably liable to the penalties expreſſed in the 
They are in act of ſucceſſion. Hereat the duke of Northum- 
a manner berland was in ſuch a fury, that he had like to have 
torced to it. beaten the judges 3 but they ſtood to what they had 
It. ſaid. On the fifteenth of June, they were again 
=. Gi. b. ſent for, and, by threats and the expedient of a 
207. pardon under the great ſeal, were finally prevailed 
Hollingſh. on to draw the ſettlement of the crown, which was 
ſigned by all the judges, exc:pt Hales, who could 
The ſettle- never be perſuaded. All the privy counſellors ſet 
ment figned their hands to it likewiſe on the twenty-firſt of the 
by the whole ſame month. Cranmer was ablent that day on 
council. purpoſe to avoid ſigning 3 but the King ſo impor- 


— 


3 


* 


tuned him that he at laſt ſet his hand as a witneſs, E pw. VI. 


as is pretended, and not as a privy counſellor. AN? 1553. 


Mean while, the King's diſtemper increafing, ww 
without poſſibility of finding any remedy, the A woman un. 


council thought fit to diſmiſs the phyſicians, and 45s ur 
put him into. the hands of a certain woman, who 
undertook his cure. It was ſaid, this was done by _ 
the duke of Northumberland's advice, and that the Suſpicions 
woman ſhortened the King's days: but he was againſt the 
already fo far exhauſted, that it was wholly ncedlefs duke of Nor- 
to haſten his end: True the woman, inſtead of 1 
curing, only put him to more pain by the medicines 1 
ſhe adminiſtered; and this was ſufficient to inſpire Strype. 

the people with violent ſuſpicions of the duke of 
Northumberland, who was not beloved, and was 

thought capable of any atrocity. At laſt the phy- Ring Fa. 
ſicians were again fent for: but it ſurpaſſed their ward's dach. 
ſkill to ſtop the violence of his malady, which 

carried him off on the ſixth of July, after his giving | 
ſenſible proofs of unfeigned piety.' Some days be- Nerthumber- 
fore Edward's deceaſe, the duke of Northumber- land attempt; 
land got the council to write to Princeſſes Mary ee 1 
and Elizabeth, deſiring them to come and keep 1 Mary 
the King company in his ſickneſs. His aim was to and Elizabeth. 
have them in his power, that they might not Burnet. 
obſtruct the promotion of his daughter-in-law Jane Mayward: 
Grey. The two Princeſſes, not imagining their They eſcape 
royal brother ſo near his end, were on the road; the ſnare. 
but hearing he was expiring, turned back, and 


Northumberland was diſappomted of his ex- 
pectation (1). 304 71 | 


but cannot. 


(1) He was buried the 8th of Auguſt, in St. Peter's Weſtminſter, near Henry VII. The charge of his ſuneral amounting 


— 


but to 475 l. 2s. 2d, Strype, p. 432. He died in the arms of fir Henry Sidney, ſon-in-law to the duke of Northumberland. 
King Edward was in body beautiful, of a ſweet aſpect, and eſpecially in his eyes, which ſeemed to have a ſtarry livelineſs and 
luſter. He kept a book, in which he wrote the characters of all the chief men of the nation, all the judges, lord-licutenants, 
and juſtices of the peace over England, marking down their way of living, and their zeal for religion. He had ſtudied the buſineſs 
of the mint, with the exchange and value of money. He alſo underſtood fortification, and deſigned well. He knew all the 
harbors and ports in his dominions, as allo in Scotland and France, with the depth of water, and way of coming into them. He 
had acquired ſo great knowledge in foreign affairs, that the embaſſadors ſent into England publiſhed very extraordinary things of 


him, in the courts of Europe. 


He took notes of almoſt all he heard, which he wrote in Greek characters, that. thoſe about him 
might not underſtand them, and afterwards copied out fair in the journal or diary he kept. 


This journal, written with his own 


hand, is ſtill preſerved in the famous Cottonian library ; from whence Burnet tranſcribed and publiſhed it, in his Hiſtory of 


the Reformation Vol. II. In it the moſt remarkable tranſactions in his rei 


by the young King himſelf, as by any other hiſtorian, 


gn are perhaps as well regiſtered (ſays biſhop Nicholſon) 


- 
_ 


— 


MARY I. Twenty econd Sovereign of ENGLAND 
ſimce the CoN qu ES T. 


Mary I. ENRY VIPs divorces from Catherine 
of Aragon and Ann Boleyn; the acts 
of parhament confirming theſe di- 

vorces: other ſubſequent ſtatutes which 


iccined to repeal what the firſt had ordained ; the | 


power given King Henry to appoint his ſucceſſors, 
and to range them in what order he thought fit; 
and finally, that Prince's laſt will it ſelf; had alſo im- 
broiled the ſucceſſion affair, that it appeared full of 
contradiction and obſcurity. It would not have 
been poſſible, by the ancient laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm, to reſolve the queries ariſing from ſo 
many inconſiſtent acts, becauſe the authors of theſe 
new laws had not in view juſtice and equity, but 
only the . gratifying a Prince whom to have any 
way contradicted - would have been - dangerous. 
Henry VIII had foreſeen the difficulties ind per- 
plexities his two divorces might one day occaſion, 
and even ſeemed, deſirous to prevent them: but he 
only increaſed them by the new ſtatutes he obtained 
of the parliament, wherein' his aim was not ſo much 


caprice and make his will a law. To ſet this Mary I. 
matter in a clear light, it will not be unneceſſary Ax' 1553. 
here to inſert a brief recapitulation of that Monarchs 
proceedings with reſpect to the ſucceſſion. 

It has been ſeen, in the hiſtory of his reign, that 
after eighteen years cohabitation with his firſt con- 


| fort, Catherine of Aragon, and having by her ſe- 
veral children, of whom only a daughter was living, 


he was diſpoſed 'to a ſeparation. He pretended 
his marriage was void, and becauſe the court of 


Rome, for reaſons of ſtate, would not condeſcend 
to annul it, he got a ſentence of divorce pronounced 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, before he had 
aboliſhed the Papal authority in his kingdom. 
He thereby aftorded a very ſpecious pretenſe” to 
queſtion the authority 'of that prelate who paſſed 
the ſaid ſentence. What is more, he re-married 
before being juridically freed from his firſt matrimo- 
nials, and by this precipitation gave freſh cauſe of 


cure the King, 


diſputing the validity of his ſecond nuptials. Here 
are already two contradictions in theſe his two firſt 


to procure the Kingdom's welfare, as to humor his 
. Vor. . ; 


ſteps. He applicd to the Pope, as his proper judge, 
R k k | and 
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himſelf divorced from Queen Catherine. On the 
other hand, he acknowledges the neceſſity of a 


judlicial ſentence to juſtify his divorce, and yet he 


prevents the ſentence by hurrying into a ſecond 
marriage before its being pronounced. 

In the next place, he beheaded his ſecond wife 
for adultery, * yet, before execution, pretended 
ſhe could not be his wife, and was divorced from 
her on a frivolous pretenſe. Theſe two divorces 
were confirmed by act of parliament paſſed in 
1536, wherein was alſo a manifeſt contradiction. 
The act declared Mary and Elizabeth, born of the 
two firſt marriages, illegitimate and incapable of 
ſucceeding to the crown, and yet it impowered the 
King to place them on the throne, ſince, without 
any limitation, it inveſted him with all the authority 
requiſite to ſettle the ſucceſſion as he pleaſcd. 
There was likewiſe another contradiction in a 
ſtatute of the year 1540, wherein was declared, 


that a marriage after conſummation ſhould not be 


annulled on account of a pre- contract: nevertheleſs 
Henry's divorce from Ann Boleyn had no other 
motive. Thereby the King and parliament owned 
they had injured Elizabeth, in declaring her illegi- 
timate. It will perhaps be ſaid, this act was not 
to regard what was paſſed : but, moſt certainly, it 
was made only with deſign to favor Elizabeth ; 
notwithſtanding, ſhe was not reſtored by this act, but 
it ſtill Jay in the King's breaſt either to include her 
in, or exclude her from the fucceſſion. 

In another act, made in 1544, was a contra- 
diction no leſs manifeſt. By this act, the very 
parliament itſelf put in the line of ſucceſſion Mary 
and Elizabeth; after their brother Edward. Seemed 
not this to be making them a moſt authentic repa- 
ration, and acknowledging them legitimate? And 
indeed, thitherto no baſtards had ever been on the 
throne of England : nay, it might be queſtioned, 
whether it was in the parliament's power to place 


there ſuch ; at leaſt there would have been occaſion | 


for a very expreſs and authentic law for that pur- 
poſe. Nevertheleſs, by a particular clauſe of this 
act, the King was allowed liberty to impoſe con- 
ditions on theſe two Princeſſes, without which they 
could have no right to ſucceed ; a thing the par- 
liament would not, nay could not have done, had 


they been owned for legitimate. It was not there- . 
fore on account: of their natural right, but by mere | 
favor, that they were inabled to ſucceed to the | 


Crown. ; #01 

Henry followed the ſame plan in his laſt will. 
He put Mary and Elizabeth in the line of ſucceſſion 
next their brother Edward, but in ſuch a manner 


that he let them ſee, it was by mere grace, ſince he | 


bound them to certain conditions, without which 
they were to forfeit their right. The difference he 
made between them and Edward ſhewed he owned 
them nor for legitimate, and thereby afforded a 
pretenſe to queſtion the right he gave them. But 
what conduced ſtill more to imbroil the affair of 
the ſucceſſion was, that his will, paſſing over in 
Glence the iſſue of Margaret Queen of Scotland, 
Henry's eldeſt ſiſter, placed next to Elizabeth the 
children of Mary Queen-dowager of France and 
ducheſs of Suffolk, the younger ſiſter. This was a 
manifeſt abuſe of the power granted him by 
parliament, and conſequently a furniſhing the 
Queen of Scotland with a plauſible pretenſe to 
demand the annulling a will which ſubverted the 
moſt eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom. 

Edward VI completed this confuſſion in the 
affair of the ſucceſſion, by conveying the crown to 
Jane Grey, contrary to the rights of Mary and 
Elizabeth. This was an act of abſolute ſovereignty 
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MR I. and, before he had ſolemnly renounced his authority, 
Ax' 1553. contemns it, and in ſpite of his ſaid Beatitude, 
2 pPhoſe juriſdiction was yet owned in England, gets 


a very ill-grounded right. 


tw 


conveyance there were contradictions no leſs palpa- 
ble than thoſe whereof Henry VIII had been guilty: 
Edward owned, for good and valid, the a&t which 
declared Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate: but, at 
the ſame time, by his own authority, he repealed 
that which gave the King his father a power to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion. On the other hand, he fol- 
lowed his father's will, in giving the preference to 
the younger ſiſter's children; but therewith annulled 
the will, by excluding Mary and Elizabeth. 

By this brief recapitulation, it may be caſily per- 
ceived what a door to diviſions and civil wars was 


opened by Henry VIII and his ſucceſſor. By the Pretend tothe 


above-mentioned acts, four Princeſſes, Mary, 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Scotland, and Jane Grey, 
could lay claim to the crown on Edward's demile, 
and each could find in theſe very acts arguments to 
combat her adverſaries pretenſions. | 
Mary reſted on her father's will: but ſhe re- 
ceived, in her opinion, a much ſtronger ſupport, 
tho? ſhe durſt nor openly alledge it, from her natural 
right, and the want of authority in thoſe who 
annulled her mother's marriage. On the other 
hand, it might be objected to her, that having 
been declared illegitimate by a& of parliament, 
that act was never repealed, and it was not in the 
King's power to place baſtards on the throne, in 
excuſion of the lawful heirs : that beſide it was 
known to the whole nation, that the parliament was 
far from being free when ſhe was placed in the ſuc- 
ceſſion after Edward; however this act ought to 
have been preceded by an expreſs repeal of that 
whereby ſhe was declared incapable of ſucceeding. 
The like allegation might be made againſt Eli- 
Zabeth : but ſhe might reply, that her mother's di- 


\ WW 


Four Prin- 
ceſles might 


Crown. 


Examination 
of Mary's 
right. 


OfElizabeth's 


vorce was grounded only on a clauſe which was 


afterwards declared inſufficient, and that, by the 


act of the year 1540, ſhe was reſtored to her rights: 


conſequently it was to her the crown was devolved 
if her ſiſter Mary was incapable of ſucceeding. 

The _ of Scotland could plead the illegiti- 
mation of Mary and Elizabeth, and affirm, it was 
her right to aſcend the Engliſh throne, as grand- 
daughter to Henry VIII's eldeſt ſiſter. As to the 
objection of her being born out of the land, it was 
a groundleſs cavil, ſince in England Princes of the 
Blood are never deemed foreigners, tho* born out 
of the realm. 

Jane Grey had for her Edward's aſſignment, ap- 
proved by the whole privy-council, and all the 
judges of England : bur it mult be confeſſed to be 
Herein 1t 1s certain the 
King, the council, and the judges had undertake 
what exceeded the bounds of their power: beſide, 
the duke of Northumberland was known to hold 
the council in ſubjection, and it would have been 


eaſy to prove the judges were conſtrained to draw 


and ſign the inſtrument. 

Had this affair been to be decided by law and 
impartial judges, many difficulties would doubtleſs 
have occurred. On the other hand, if each of the 
tour Princeſſes who might have pretended to the 
crown would have maintained her right, and had 
been ſtrong enough to ſupport her pretenſions, to 
what calamities would the nation have been expoled ? 
But the affair took another turn, becauſe neither 
Princeſs Elizabeth nor the Scotifh Queen took any 
ſteps towards poſſeſſing the crown. So Mary and 
Jane were the only competitors. This was very 
advantageous to Mary, becauſe her right was there- 
by put in the balance with only Jane's, the weakeſt 
of all. Undoubtedly this is what induced all the 
hiſtorians to declare for Mary's right, becauſe they 
compared it only with that of her rival. But had 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Scotland been each 

== : ſupported 
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Queen of 
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very unbecoming a King of England, and one MARY] 
who died a minor. But moreover, in this act of AN“ I552. 
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Many I. ſupported with a good army, perhaps all the ad- 
A 1353. vantage would not have been 10 readily given to 
— Mary. Having thus ſcen the grounds of this 
quarrel, let us now proceed to the deciſion. 


The dale of The duke of Northumberland took care to con- 


Northember- ceal Edward's death, becauſe he expected Mary 
lund's error. would throw herſelf into his hands. We muſt 
1 © Burnet. 


acknowledge that this miniſter, politic as he was, 
commited a very groſs error, in neglecting to fe- 
cure Mary and Elizabeth, immediately after Ed- 
ward had ſigned the conveyance to Jane Grey. He 
' = might have eaſily effected it while Edward lived: 
= but inſtead of ſuddenly taking ſo neceſſary a pre- 
caution, he expected they would voluntarily run 
into the ſnare he had lud for them, by having 
them ſent for to keep their brother company 1n his 
ſickneſs. Mary had like to have been caught in 
| | the trap : ſhe was within half a day's journey of 
| London, when ſhe had notice from the earl of 
| Arundel of King Edward's death, his aſſignment 
of the ſucceſſion, and the deſign upon her perſon. 


I Mary retires This intelligence obliging her to take other mea- 
into Norfolk; fures, the immediately altered her courſe, and went 
= Godwin» to Kenning-Hall in Norfolk. Thence ſhe wrote to 
7 Burnet. the council a letter, which plainly evidenced her 
1 — being informed of what they intended to conceal 
I Spec 5 from her. She told the counſellors, ſhe thought it 
1 very ſtrange, that the King her brother being three 
x days dead, ſhe had not been advertiſed of it by 
them, ſince they could not be ignorant of her uſt 
| right to the crown: that their neglect on this oc- 
{ | calion was a plain intimation of ſome ill deſign 


| againſt her; but that ſhe was ready to take all in 
1 good part, and to pardon ſuch as would have re- 
courſe to her clemency : that, in the mean while, 
ſhe required them to proclaim her Queen. After 
writing this letter ſhe departed from Kenning- 
Hall, and repaired to the caſtle of Framlingham 
in Suffolk. Two reaſons induced her to retire to 
this place : the firſt, that the duke of Northumber- 
1 land was much hated in thoſe parts, ever ſince the 
2 great ſlaughter he had made of the rebels who had 
4 taken arms under Ket: the ſecond, that the caſtle 
1 of Framlingham being near the ſca, ſhe might, if 
the ill ſucceſs of her affairs obliged her to it, have 
a more eaſy opportunity of eſcaping into Flanders. 
che aſſumes On her arrival at this place, ſhe took the title of 
the title of Queen, and being proclaimed at Norwich, {ent 
Deen, and circular letters to all the nobility, requiring them to 
a - her Alliſt her in maintaining her right. Let us now 
aid. ce what paſſed at London. | 
Ie duke of It has, in the preceding reign, been obſerved, that 
Niorthumber. the duke of Northumberland was become fo ablo- 
* | * 3 lute in the council that not one of the counſellors 
M- | ' durſt oppoſe his will. Seemingly, Edward's death 


| | and thence to 
> Suffolk. 
Burnet. 


4 ſhould have freed them from their ſervitude: but 
T as probably that duke would have more authority 
Fo under his daughter-in-law Jane, than under Edward, 


all dreaded having him their enemy. It is not there- 
tore to the council ſo much as to the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, by whom the board was directed in 
all their reſolutions, that what was done 1n Jane's 


favor, after Edward's death, is to be aſcribed. This 


miniſter ſoon found it impoſſible to keep the King's 
death long concealed. Two days after, it became 
public in London: . beſide, Mary's retreat plainly 
1 ſhewed how fruitleſs were the pains taken on that 
ne notifies to account. Wherefore Northumberland, judging it 
ane her being no longer proper to make a ſecret of his deſigns, 


Due went with the duke of Suffolk to give Jane no- 


tice of her being to aſcend the throne (1), by vir- MARY I. 
tue of Edward's letters patent, whereby he aſſigned Ax' 1553. 
her the crown. Jane was then in her ſixteenth ver- 
but at that age, wherein human judgment ſcarce Jane's cla 
begins to be formed, hers had acquired ſuch a de- — 
grce of perfection as is rarely found in one fo im- Burnet. 
mature. All the hiſtorians agree that the ſolidity 
of her mind, joined to a continual application to 
ſtudy, rendered her the wonder of her age. She 
perfectly underſtood French, Latin and Greek, and 
made uſe of theſe languages as helps to attain to the 
higheſt knowledge in the ſciences (2). Herein ſhe 
greatly reſembled her kinſman King Edward, who 
had for her a tender friendſhip, as on her part ſhe 
had for him a ſingular eſteem. She expreſſed great 
concern at his death, which however ſhe muſt have 
expected, ſince his recovery had been deſpaired 
of tome time: but as ſhe knew not that his death 
was to procure her the crown, ſhe was exceſſively 
ſurpriſed at the tydings brought her by her father 
and the duke of Northumberland. Inttead of re- 
ceiving it with joy, as they doubtleſs expected, ſhe 
told them, That ſhe deſired not to inrich herſelf by 
the ſpoils of others : that the crown appertained to 
Princeſs Mary, and after her to Princeſs Elizabeth, 
and being acquainted, as ſhe was, with King Henry's 
will, ſhe was unwilling to aſpire to the throne be- 
fore her turn. Againſt theſe reaſons were urged 

King Edward's authority, with the judges ap- 

probation, and it was indeavored to convince 

her, that this unanimity was a clear evidence there 

was not therein any thing repugnant to the national 

laws. Theſe arguments ſomewhat moved her, and 

the importunities of Guilford Dudley her huſband 

finally prevailed on her to receive the proffered 

diadem : yet was it in ſuch a manner as convinced 

the two dukes that ſhe did it not ſo much from a 

perſuaſion of the juſtice of her title, as thro? com- 

plaiſance and want of reſolution. Accordingly, the 

duke of Northumberland declared, in his report 

to the council, that ſo far was Jane from aſpiring 

to the crown, that ſhe was rather by inticement and 

force made to accept it. 

No ſooner had the duke of Northumberland ob- She with- 
tained Jane's conſent, but it was reſolved that the draws to the 
council ſhould with her withdraw to the Tower, Tewer with 
and ſhe be proclaimed. This reſolution taken, the e 


She accepts 
the crown 
with reluc- 
tance. 
Godwin. 
Burnet. 


, Stow. 
council wrote a reply to Mary's letter, ſigned by 


twenty-one counſellors, to this effect, „That Mary The council's 
could not pretend to the crown, ſince ſhe was anſwer to 
born of a marriage not legal and diſſolved by a Mary. 
juridical ſentence, confirmed by more than one 8 
parliament : that ſhe ought to deſiſt from her Burnei 
pretenſions, and acknowledge for her Sovereign He, lin. 
Queen Jane, who was now on the throne by 
virtue of the late King's letters patent : that if 
ſhe ſhewed herſelf ohedient, ſhe Mould find the 
counſellors ready to do her any ſervice, conſiſtent 
with her duty to Queen Jane.“ 
Jane was proclaimed in London with the cuſto- 
mary formalities; bur without any of thoſe joyous erpreſs no joy 
acclamations uſual at ſuch ſolemnities; ſo aſtoniſhed at Jane's pro- : 
were the people to ſee proclaimed a Queen of whoſe claiming, l 
acceſſion they had never even dreamed. Beſide, as Godwin. 


5 ; . urnet. 
Northumberland was extremely odious, and Jane 8. 5725 


The people 


(1) She was then at Durham -houſe, the place of her reſidence. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 234. 


(2) Roger Aſcham, tutor to lady Elizabeth, coming once to wait on her at her fathęr's houſe in Leiceſterſhire, found her reading 
Plato in Greek, when all the reſt of the family were hunting in the park. He aſked her, how ſhe could be abſent from ſuch 
pleaſant diverſion ? She anſwered, The paſtimes in the park were but a ſhadow to the delight ſhe had in reading Plato's Phædon, 


which then lay open before her. Ibid, 
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was his daughter- in- law, when they heard her pro- 
claimed 1 they alſo imagined they heard that 
detefted duke proclaimed chief governor; a found 


no way pleaſing to the Engliſh : nay, on this occa- 


A vintner's 
boy puniſhed 
for making a 
jeſt of it. 
Burnet. 


Strype. 
Stow. 


ſion, happened a certain accident very ominous, and 
which confirmed the Londoners in their prejudice 
againſt the duke of Northumberland. A vintner's 
boy, having ſome way expreſſed a ſort of ſcorn at 
the proclamation, was inſtantly ordered to the pil- 
lory, lis ears cut off, and nailed to it; which was 
done. This procedure, whereof the odium was 
caſt upon Northumberland, made it judged what was 


to be expected from his government, ſince this new 


Northumber- 
land's reaſons 
for keeping 
the council in 


the Tower. 


reign began with ſuch ſeverity. 


The duke of Northumberland took care not to 
omit the cuſtom long ſince introduced, that the new 
Sovereigns ſhould, in the begining of their reign, 
retire with their council to the Tower. He could 
not doubt Mary's pretending to the crown, and 
uſing all poſſible indeavors to take poſſeſſion, neither 
was he ignorant how the nobles and people ſtood 
affected with regard to the ſtate's then ſituation. 
For this reaſon he was very glad to have the coun- 
ſellors in the Tower, in order to be maſter, and 
bring them to reſolutions agreeable to his intereſt. 


Diſpoſition of As the change, which ſoon after happened, proceed- 


the ſtate 
members. 


Of the coun- 
cil. 


ed from the diſpoſition of the ſeveral ſtate mem- 
bers, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to have a di- 
ſtinct notion how they ſtood inclined, in order to 
comprehend the cauſes oſ this revolution. 

The council conſiſted of twenty-one perſons, 
among whom few were the duke of Northumber- 
land's real friends; but all in general feared him. 
Some, as the earl of Arundel, ſtill adhered to the 
Romiſh creed, tho? outwardly. they conformed to 
the novel inſtitutions. Others, as the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, were ſincerely zealous Proteſtants. Bur 
the majority, without being bigots to either reli- 
gion, blindly followed that which happened to be 
predorninant : as they had eaſily imbraced that of 


Henry VIII, they had with the ſame eaſe followed 


of him but a very indifferent opinion. 


that eſtabliſhed by Edward VI, being ready to re- 


ſume the Romiſh belief if it ſuited beſt with their 
temporal intereſt. This was particularly the duke 
of Northumberland's character: fo, tho? he profeſ- 
ſed the reformed religion, even the Proteſtants had 
They were 
perſuaded his pretended zeal for the reformatior's 
advancement was mere grimace, and purely the et- 
ſect of his policy. This diſpoſition of the counſel- 
lors, manifeſtly evidences, that a religious zeal alone 
was not capable of keeping them. in Jane's intereſt: 


no, they needed a more powerful motive. But in- 


ſtead thereof, there was a reaſon which wholly diſ- 
ingaged them from her party; namely, the ſlaviſn 
ſubjection they were held in by Northumberland. 
That duke, whoſe pride was inſufferable, could not 
brook the leaſt contradiction. 
to have nothing to do, but to follow his directions 
without examination: then, he was one of thoſe 
difficult taſk-maſters with whom a ſingle failure can- 
cels all former ſervices. This the earl of Arundel 
in particular had ſadly experienced. T ho? he had 
been greatly ſerviceable to the duke in ruining So- 
merlet, yet afterwards, bepauſe he found him not 
{ufficiently pliant to his humor, he got him heavily 
fined, under color of his having imbezzled the 
royal treature, This uſage was {till remembered by 
the earl, who only waited a proper occaſion of taking 
vengeance ; nor were the other counſellors a whit 
leſs deſirous to free themſelves from the yoke 
of that arrogant miniſter ; but they were as priſo- 
ners in the Tower, where they apprehended the 
leaſt falſe ſtep would coſt them their lives before the 
quarrel between Jane and Mary was decided, and 
therefore, they approved of whatever the duke plea- 
ſed to order, and the reſolutions tending to eſtabliſh 


'The council ſeemed” 


Jane on the throne were made in the council's name, MARY! 
tho* Northumberland was the ſole author. AN? 1563 

The other peers, who had no ſhare in the go- N 
vernment, had ſentiments much like thoſe of the Of tbe 19. 
counſellors. While the duke of Somerſet was pro- Pity. 
tector, he was hated by the nobility, as appeared in 
the former reign; and therefore, to their utmoſt, 
they aſſiſted Warwick in working his deſtruction : 
but when that was effected, they ſoon perceived 
they were no gainers by the change, ſince it gave 
them a maſter abundantly more imperious and 
formidable than him from whom they were treed : 
the new miniſter treating them afterwards with 
ſuch haughtineſs, that they had cauſe to regret the 
duke of Somerſet. Conſequently, they moſt ar- 
dently wiſhed his ruin, which was not to be ex- 
pected while his daughter-in-law ſhould ſit, on the 
throne. This made them incline to Mary, tho' in 
_ that Princeſs was little beloved by the En- 
gliſh. 

The duke of Northumberland had been chief au- 
thor of the fall of Somerſet, who was the peoples 
idol. This ſufficed to render him odious: beſide, 
he was looked on as a perſon cruel] and moroſe, 
whole councils always leaned to ſeverity. On his 
routing the Norfolk rebels under the late reign, ſuch 
were his executions, that he drew on him the hatred 
of that whole county and Suffolk. This hatred af. 
terwards ſpread over the kingdom, when he came 
to be at the head of affairs : wherefore, all in ge- 
neral languiſhed for deliverance from this deteſted 
miniſter ; and that could be only by the ruin of 
Jane's party. The Londoners in particular hated 
him mortally, | 

Let us now conſider the Engliſh nation in reſpect of the Ro- 
to the two religions. Jane openly - profeſſed herſelf man Catho 
a Proteſtant, and that ſhe was intirely convinced of lics. 
the truth of that doctrine. Mary, on the contrary, 
was vehemently bigoted to Popery ; and tho? under 
Edward ſhe had teigned conformity to the belief 
eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII, it was well known to 
be merely with deſign to ſilence thoſe who governed 
during her brother's minority. She was not only 
believed a ſtanch devotee to his Beatitude, but alſo 
zealous for all the moſt outrageous exceſſes injoined 
by the Romiſh church. It may eaſily be gueſſed, 
that all who were ſtil] cordially inclined to the an- 
cient creed, paſſionately wiſhed this Princeſs might 
aſcend the throne ; that being the ſole means where- 
by they could hope to ſce their religion reſtored : 
whereas if Jane reigned, they could expect only a 
continuance of the meaſures taken to aboliſh it. 
The duke of Northumberland, who probably was 
to be Jane's prime miniſter, had even appeared 
zealous for the reformation: ſo, to judge of him by 
his former conduct, the friends of the old religion 
could not from him hope for any advantage. Some 
who knew him better than the reſt, were very ſen- 
ſible how remote. he was from being a good Pro- 
teſtant: but they knew alſo, tho? he might have 
favorable thoughts of their religion, they could ex- 
pect nothing from him but what ſuited his temporal 
intereſt, and that this intereſt would naturally hold 
him attached to the Proteſtant party: ſo, the Ro- 
man Catholics were all for Mary, and ready to lend 
their hands to ſet her on the throne. 

The better to comprehend how the Reformed of the Re: 
ſtood affected at this juncture, it muſt be obſerved formed. 
that, to conſider England in general, it may be ſaid 
the nation was wholly Proteſtant. Scarce was one 
perſon to be found who had not ſubmited, at leaſt 
outwardly, to the laws made for that purpoſe in the 
reign. of Edward: but among the great numbers 
deemed Proteſtants, many were only fo in name. 
Some ſtill halted between the two religions: others 
were Papilts in their hearts; and abundance, re- 
garding only temporal advantages, had imbraced 


Ofthe people, | 
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An* 1543. number was of ſuch as, truly convinced of the new 

= religion'stenets being undeniable verities, were ready 

to facrifice their All for its ſake. None but theſe 

therefore were Jane's real friends. Among the 

others, many indeed wiſhed the reformation might 

prevail, and conſidered Mary's acceſſion to the 

throne as a calamity, but were not at all diſpoſed to 

hazard their lives and fortunes to prevent it. How- 

ever, there was one thing wherein all the Refor:meqd, 

as well the zealous as the luke-warm and timo- 

rous, were agreed; namely, in their hatred of the 

duke of Northumberland, and their dread of falling 

again under his tyrannical government. I heſe two 

paſſions made them look on Jane's acceſſion as a 

misfortune to them and the kingdom : they were 

the more confirmed in this opinion as, not foreſecing; 

what was to happen in Mary's reign, they flatter«.. 

themſelves that, content with the private exerciſ⸗ 

of her own religion, ſhe would leave the reforma- 

tion in the ſame ſtate ſhe found it, or at moſt would 

be ſatisfied with allowing her party liberty of con- 

ſcience 3 and this was what her friends every where, 

and on all occaſions, were extremely ſedulous to in- 

ſinuate. 1 cauſe muſt naturally not be well 

ſupported, eſpecially as, Mary not having any other 

competitor, the Engliſh did not believe they ought, 

merely thro? a principle of religion, to depart from 

the rules of juſtice and equity, by depriving of the 

crown her who had the belt title. If their poſterity 

have not continued in the ſame opinion, it muſt 

wholly be aſcribed to the inhuman violences exer- 

ciſed on the Proteſtants, where- ever the Romiſh 
perſuaſion prevails. 

The public It is certain, tho Mary had for her all the well- 

hatred of the wiſhers to the old religion, that party would not 

duke of Nor- have been able to place her on the throne, had not 

thumberland the peoples hatred of Northumberland determined 

* the very Proteſtants to declare for her. Moſt of the 

” Engliſh hiſtorians take great pains to prove the: 

juſtice of Mary's title, and infer from thence that the 

Proteſtants prefered right to their own intereſt, 1 

will not deny that ſeveral acted from that principle : 

but, very ſeemingly, the dread of falling again under 

the duke of Northumberland's domination helped 

Mary to more friends than the juſtice of her title, 

eſpecially as this title was not fo clear but that it was 

Norfolk and liable to many objections. However this be, Mary 

Suffolk de- being proclaimed at Norwich, the counties of Nor- 

_ 55. her. folk and Suftolk declared for her, and furniſhed her 

Bm with troops. The men of Suffolk, tho? ſtrongly at- 

1 tached to the reformation, ſignaliſed themſelves on 

She promiſes this occaſion, It is true, they deſired to know of 

to make no her, whether ſhe would leave religion in the fame 


change in re- ſtate ſhe found it; which ſhe poſitively promiſed, 


_ reſerving to herſelf the liberty of profeſſing her own 
bye: creed. On theſe aſſurances, they reſolved to ha- 
4 Zard their lives and eſtates in her quarrel. Many 
Stow. lords and gentlemen came allo to Framlingham to 
Heylin. offer their ſervice; and the earls of Bath and Suſſex, 
the ſons of lords Wharton and Mordant (1), with 

many more, raiſed forces for her. | 

Jane ſends During this, inſtructions were expediting by the 
Snelley to counſellors for Richard Shelley, who was to go and 


the Emperor, inform Charles V of what paſſed in England. It was 


who refuſes 
him audience. believed there was moſt danger from that quarter. 


Burnet. 


Stry pe. 


friendſhip. 


* 


intelligence, that Mary's party gathered ſtrength, MARV I. 

that ſhe had been proclaimed in many places, and Ax' 1553. 

had already an army which daily increaſed. Theſe rr 

ill tidings, which flowed in very faſt, obliged the The council 

miniſters to raiſe forces to oppoſe Mary's. Imme- rh an army, 
. | 5 2 mmand 

diate orders were given to ſuch as were in a readi- wheeof is de. 
neſs, to meet at Newmarket, with whom were ſigned for the 

Joined ſome regiments haſtily levied at London. At duke of Suf- . 
the ſame time they ſent fir Edward Haſtings, the e 

carl of Huntington's brother, to raiſe Buckingham- 1 

ſhire, and the earl of Northampton . alſo Stow. 

to raiſe Herefordſhire. The duke of Suffolk was 

appointed to command this army, Northumberland 

being unwilling to leave London, left his abſenſe 

ſhould produce ill effects: but the earl of Arundel, The earl of 
who wiſhed ſome occaſion to act for Mary, ſeeing Arundel takes 
the duke of Northumberland's preſenſe was an in- meaſures - a> 
taperable obſtacle to the execution of his deſigns, * 175 
Hund means to break his meaſures. He intimated ma ua 
o Jane, that her father would be expoſed to ex- : 
[Creme peru z that it would be properer the duke of 
Northumberland ſhould head the army, and the 

duke her father continue with her. Ou the other Ele @ ma. 
hand, he in ſinuated, or cauſed it to be inſinuated to nages that the 
the duke of Northumberland, that it would be very duke of Nor- 
dangerous to put the army under the command thumberland 
of Suffolk who had never been very fortunate _ tho 

in his expeditions: that, on ſuch a momentous oc- * 

caſion, he ought inſtantly to head the troops him- 

ſelf, and that his name alone was capable of ſtriking 

terror in thoſe aſſembled by Mary, in a country 

where he had given ſignal proofs of his conduct 

and valor. Jane's tender aftection for her father 
induced her 1o ardently to imbrace this counſel, 

that all Northumberlands efforts to make her deſiſt 

proved ineffectual. 

At fo critical a juncture, the duke of Northum- Godwin. 
berland was ſtrangely perplexed. He was indeed Burnet. | 
conſcious of his being much more fit than the duke Stom. 
of Suffolk to command the army againſt Mary, * 
and was very ſenſible that thereon the whole abſo- 
lutely depended. But then he dreaded leaving the 
young Queen in the hands of the council, of whom 
he was not well aſſured, and who complied with 
him purely thro? fear: and the more, as Suffolk, 
the Queen's father, was reckoned no great genius. 
However, as it was not intirely in his choice to ac- 
cept or retuſe the command, and beſide all depended 
on the ſucceſs againſt Mary's army, he rele to 
march. He lett London on the fourteenth of July, 
without being wiſhed ſucceſs (as is uſual on ſuch 
occaſions) by the great crouds looking on as he 
pailed in order to head ſix thouſand men aſſembled 
at Newmarket (2). 

| Tho? moſt of the counſellors had no great inclina- Diſpoſition of 
tions to favor Northumberland's deſigns, they were the counſel- 
however obliged to uſe great caution. They ſaw lors. 
themſelves as priſoners in the Tower, under direction 
of the duke of Suttolk, who was concerned to pre- 
vent all attempts againſt his daughter. It was 
neceſſary therefore to ſeem very zealous for Jane's 


Intereſts, *till a tavorable opportunity offered to de- 

Clare for Mary. To this end, they appointed Ridley's ſer- 
Ridley, biſhop of London, to ſet out Queen Jane's mon in favor 
title in a ſermon at St. Paul's, and to warn the of Jane. 


\ | people of the dangers to which they would be — 
Shelley went indeed, but the Emperor would neither expoſed ſhould Mary aſcend the throne. Ridley 8 — ; 
give him audience, nor receive Jane's letter, to no- diſcharged his commiſſion like one who was fully 
tify her acceſſion to the crown, and to deſire his | convinced that the reformation would greatly ſuffer 


under Mary's government; and theretore, he largely 


Mean while, the council received from all parts | infiſted on Mary's attachment to the Romiſh re- 


a. 


(1) M. Rapin wrongly ſays, lord Mordant. It was fir John 
(2) He wy 


how ill they were affected to him. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 238. 
0: 3k, VOL. 1b 


marched out of London at the head of two thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot. 


* 1 


Mordant, his ſon. | 3 | 
But as he rode through Biſhopſgate : 


ſtreet and Shoreditch, tho' there were great crouds of ſpectators, none cried out to wiſh him ſucceſs, which gave a ſad indication 


ligion, 


1 


* 
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Mary I. ligion, and informed the audience of certain paſſages 
Ax' 155g. between her and himfelf, and which were plain 
War—d indications of her averſion to the reformation and 
the Reformed (1). Mary never forgave him this 
ſermon, which at that juncture was capable of doing 
her great prejudice, it being at a time when her 
friends were uſing their utmoſt indeavors to per- 
ſuade the people of her not being ſo zealous for 
Popery as ſhe was repreſented, and that ſhe would 
not make any alterations in the religion which was 
Another of by law eſtabliſhed. Sands, vice-chancellor of Cam- 
Sands at Cam- bridge (afterwards archbiſhop of York (2) in the 
bridge. reign of Elizabeth) having received the ſame orders 
— from the duke of Northumberland (3) managed it 
more artfully and, by keeping to more general 
| terms, gave no offenſe to either party. 
Deſertion in 
Northumber- terribly imbaraſſed. He had marched to Cam- 
land's army. bridge with ſix thouſand men (4), and from thence 
was advanced to St. Edmundſbury: but, inſtead of 
ſeeing his army increaſe by the way, as he expected, 
it daily diminiſhed by deſertions. On the other 
hand, he heard of Mary's progreſs in Norfolk and 
and Suffolk, and to complete his misfortunes, news 
was brought him, that fir Edward Haſtings, who 


Haſtings de- 
clares for 

ueen Mary 
with 4000 
men; 


Godwin. was to have joined him with four thouſand men he 
Burnet. had raiſed, had declared for Mary, and proclaimed 
_ her at Buckingham. In ſhort, he was likewiſe 
as do ſix ſhips jnformed, that the ſix warlike ſhips, ſent to cruiſe on 
of war. the coaſt of Suffolk to prevent Mary's eſcape, had 
The duke followed the example of Haſtings. All this made 
ſends for ſuc- him reſolve on returning to Cambridge, whence he 
* wrote to the council for a ſpeedy ſupply. But the 
win. | — | 
Burnet. counſellors were then otherwiſe imployed. 


Some of the The news they received, from all parts, of the 
counſellors re- proſperous ſtate of Mary's affairs, had now deter- 
ſolve to act mined fome of them to provide for their ſafety, 
for Mary. hy ſhifting ſides, while their change might be of 


Godwin, . 

Burnet, ſervice to them. In all appearance, the earl of 
Arundel had already labored to take off ſome of 
his colegues from Jane's party. The marquis of 
Wincheſter, who always went with the ſtream, 
was eaſily prevailed on. The earl of Pembroke 
had been one of the moſt zealous for Jane, becauſe 
his ſon had eſpouſed this new Queen's younger ſiſter: 
but finding her affairs taking a bad turn, he reſolved, 
either voluntarily, or thro* ArundePs ſollicitations, 
to ſcreen himſelf from the impending ſtorm, in 
doing Mary ſome ſignal ſervice (5). Theſe three peers 
gained other counſellors, and they all determined 
to declare for Mary as ſoon as it was poſſible. The 

They find difficulty was to get out of the Tower, without 

—— - £9 giving umbrage to the duke of Suffolk, Had Nor- 

-— No 3 thumberland been preſent, they would not have 

Godwin. found it a very ealy matter to ſucceed ; but the 

Burnet. duke of Suffolk was tar from having his penetration. 

Stow. The letter lately received from the duke of Nor- 


thumberland furniſhed them with the wanted pre- 
tenſe, They repreſented to Suffolk, that the readieſt 
way to procure the required ſuccors was applying 
to the mayor of London ; and, to that end, it was 
proper the council ſhould meet ſomewhere in the 
city, the more eaſily to confer with the mayor 
concerning means of 5 raiſing a body of 
forces: that the earl of Pembroke's houſe was con- 
venient for that porpoſe, and there the buſineſs 
would be forwarded more in two hours, than at the 
Tower in ſix. But, as it might be objected, that 
the mayor and aldermen could be eaſily ſent for to 
the Tower, they added, that at the ſame time 
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Mean while, the duke of Northumberland was 
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embaſſadors, who ſcrupled to receive it in the Ay? 
Tower. Whether the duke of Suffolk did not 
ſuſpect them of any ill deſign, or durſt not at ſuch 
a juncture diſcover his ſuſpicions, he ſuttered the 
council to meet at the earl of Pembroke's (6), 
whom he did not miſtruſt. 

They were no ſooner aſſembled than the earl of They deetur 
Arundel began a harangue, repreſenting to them, for ary, 
that now or never was the time to ſhake off the Godwin. 
tyranny of Northumberland: that they had ſuf- net. 
ficiently experienced his inſolence, injultice, cruelty 
and treachery to his friends, and if they were fo un- 
wiſe as to ſupport Jane on the throne, they would but 
render heavier the yoke which that duke had already 
laid on their necks: that the only way was to de- 
clare for Mary, and when the people ſhould ſee the 
council take that courſe, Northumberland would 
be univerſally abandoned. The council's ſadden 
reſolution to imbrace ArundePs propoſal evidences 
this affair to have been already determined among 
the principal members. After a ſhort debate, they and proclaim 
ſent for the mayor and aldermen of London, and, her at Lon- 
declaring their reſolution, they went together and don. 
proclaimed Mary in diverſe quarters of the city. 5 
Then they repaired to St. Paub's, where Te Deum eee 
was ſung. The London magiſtrates ready com- 2 
pliance can be aſcribed only to the hatred they bore 
Northumberland. Let it be ever ſo much affirmed 
that theſe magiſtrates languiſhed for the ancient 
creed's re- eſtabliſnment, and therefore joyfully ſeized 
this opportunity to ſet Mary on the throne ; it is not 
likely, that men placed in their offices in Edward's 
reign ſhould be ſo well inclined to the old religion 
as to come to ſo ſudden a reſolution with that view | 
only, had there not been ſome other motive. How- The duk 
ever, they no ſooner returned from St. Paul's, but Suffolk * 
orders were ſent the duke of Suffolk, requiring him livers up the 
to deliver up the Tower, and that Jane ſhould lay Tower. 
down the title of Queen, and deſiſt from her pre- ag 
tenſions. Suffolk inſtantly obeyed, ſeeing no poſſi- Ts 
bility of keeping the Tower at this melancholy 
Juncture. As for Jane, ſhe beheld her deprivation Jane Jays 
from the royal dignity, injoyed only nine days, with down her dig: 
more pleaſure than ſhe had conceived at her being nity. 
therewith inveſted. Then the council diſpatched or- Northumber- 
ders to the duke of Northumberland to diſband his land ordered 
army, and behave himſelf as became a loyal ſubject do diſmiſs lis 
to Queen Mary. At the ſame time, the earl of ©? 
Arundel and lord Paget were deputed to acquaint 
Mary with theſe tranſactions. 

Northumberland heard what paſſed at London Ie tries to 
before he received the council's injunction to diſmiſs eſcape. 
his troops; and, perceiving plainly it would not be Godwin. 
poſſible to keep his army together, anticipated the Purnet. 
ſaid orders. His firſt thoughts were to quit the 
land: but it is ſaid that he was prevented by the Godwin. 
band of gentlemen penſioners, who flatly told him, | 
they had need of his teſtimony to juſtify their con- 
duct. After that, he thought only of gaining 
Mary's favor, by expreſſing a zeal for her ſervice, 
as if it was likely he could deceive her by a few 
outward appearances. To that purpoſe, he went xe proclaims 
to the market-place in Cambridge, and proclaimed the Queen it 
her, flinging up his hat in token of joy (7). But Cambridge. 
all this ſignified nothing. Next day, the earl of Godwin. 
Arundel arreſted him by the Queer's order. Then Sue. 
appeared that proud and haughty man no leſs meanly od wh 

ſubmiſſive than he had ſhewed himſelf infolently Hollingſh. 
elate during his proſperity. He fell at the earl of 


1583. 


* 


July 19. 


— „ hes, Ae — oe 
— —— 


(1) Namely, that he went to wait on her, and offered to preach in her houſe; but ſhe refuſed him, 


(2) Not of Canterbury, according to our author. 


(4) He had eight thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, when he arrived at Cambridge. Godwin, p. 331. 
(5) Sir Thomas Cheney, warden of the Cinque- Ports, declared alſo for her. Ibid. 


(6) At Baynard's caſtle. Ibid. 
(7) And crying aloud, God bleſs Queen Mary ! 


= 


„. 


(3) Chancellor of that univerſity. 


Arundel's 


wo 


ed 


Us 
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XZ Godwin. 
Strype. 


Stow. biſhop of London, Check who had been Edward's 
3 Hollingſh. 


She pardons expreſs order. 


|: W ”__ of the duke of Suffolk, having pitched on him to 
3 Suffolk. 


dhe makes 


London, and 


de priloners for her ſervice. 


Burnet. 
Strype. 
Stow. 


Council a- 


ſentiments. 
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ArundePs feet to implore his favor, and expreſſed 
Fe Pg many other ſigns of fear, abjectneſs, and pulillani- 
1 mity. This is the general character of thoſe whom 


Je is appre- fortune exalts beyond their birth and merit. Three 


hended with of his ſons, namely, the ear] of Warwick his eldeſt, 


| I his ſons and a mbroſe and Henry, fir Andrew Dudley his 


ſeveral others. brother, John and Henry Gates, ſir Thomas 


pa Palmer, and doctor Sands, were apprehended with 
Strype. him, and ſent to the Tower the twenty- fifth of 
Stow. July. On this occaſion, a woman ſeeing Nor- 
© thumberland paſs to the Tower, ſhook at him a 
handkerchief ſprinkled with the duke of Somerſet's 
blood, upbraiding him with having cauſed it to be 

unjuſtly ſhed. | 
The whole When the duke of Northumberland was in the 


9 kingdom de- Tower, Mary found no tarcher oppoſition. All 


clares for ane's adherents ſtrove to atone for their fault by a 
ready ſubmiſſion, and ſupplication of the new 
Queen's mercy. She received very graciouſly thoſe 
who came to pay their duty to her, tho? ſhe was 
determined to ſacrifice to her ſafety, or vengeance, 
ſome of thoſe whom ſhe deecmed her chief adver- 
ſaries. Of this number were Jane Grey, the dulce 


of Suffolk, the marquis of Northampton, Ridley 


Burnet. 


receptor, Robert Dudley the duke of Northum- 
3 ſon, Guiltord Dudley Jane's huſband, 
Chomley and Montague julges. All theſe were 
ſent to or detained in the Tower by the Queen's 
But three days after, ſhe releaſed 


exemplify her clemency, becauſe ſhe judged him 
not capable of creating her any diſquiet. 

On the chird of Auguſt, ſhe came to London 
her entry into with her ſiſter Elizabeth, who had met her on 
the way with a thouſand horſe (1), ſhe had raiſed 
When ſhe entered the Tower, ſhe 
in the Tower. releaſed the duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, Bonner, 
Godwin. the dutcheſs of Somerſet, and lord Courtney, the 
marquis of Exeter's eldeſt ſon, whom not long after 
ſhe created earl of Devonſhire. Thus, without 
any neceſſity to draw one {word in her quarrel, ſhe 
was peaceably ſettled in the throne, notwithſtanding 
the efforts made to deprive her of it. 
this good ſucceſs to the general hatred of Northum- 
berland : for it may be truly affirmed, that as 
Jane Grey would never have been ſtiled Queen, 
had it not been for this duke, ſo, had it not alſo 
been for him, ſhe would undoubtedly have preſerved 
that title. Moſt apparently, reſtoring religion to 
the ſtate it was in before the alterations introduced 
by the two laſt Kings, and perhaps taking ven- 
geance on her enemies, were Mary's main views, 
when ſhe aſcended the throne : at leaſt, we ſhall ſee 
no other projects during the whole courſe of her 
reign. | 

As the new Queen had ſcarce any thing in her 
thoughts but the re-eſtabliſhment of her religion, her 
firſt care was to conſult her truſty friends how to ef- 
fect it. She was herſelf diſpoſed to keep no mea- 
ſures, but to force the kingdom to return imme- 
diately to what ſhe termed, the union of the Ca- 
tholic church.” To that end, ſhe had already de- 
termined to ſend for cadinal Pole, as legate, to re- 
concile England to his Sanctity the Roman Pontif: 
but Gardiner, who was conſidered as a man of great 
experience, was of a different ſentiment. He knew 
the reformation muſt be brought down the ſame 


ſets at liberty 


bout religion, 
Burnet. 


Gardiner's 


ads 


She owed 


way it was ſet up, that is, gradually, and therefore Ma Rv I. 
it ſufficed at firſt, to reduce religion to what it was An” 1 553. 
at Henry VIIPs deceaſe. This advice was moſt - 
prudent, and withal more ſuitable to the intereſt of 

the perſon who gave it. He was ſenſible, the 

Queen had a great eſteem and affection for Pole, 

and was afraid this cardinal being in England, would 

diſpoſſeſs him of the chief place in the Queen's fa- 

vor, nay, quite ruin him with her, becauſe he was 

not his friend. Mean while, as this counſel was not 

reliſhed by the Queen, it was in danger of being re- 

jected, had not Gardiner uſed other means to com- 

paſs his ends. He ſent a meſſenger to the Emperor, His intrigues 
to repreſent to him, that what the Queen propoſed with the Em- 
was too hazardous, and in caſe Pole came ſo ſoon P*ror. 

into England, his zeal for the Sce of Rome would Burnet. 
ando all, becauſe the Engliſh were not yet prepared 

to ſubmit to the Pope's yoke (2): that on the 

contrary, by this method, all things would ſucceed 

o the Queen's ſatisfaction, and to the advantage of 

religion, provided her Majeſty would be pleaſed to 

make him chancellor, and thereby give him the au- 

chority neceflacy to conduct a buſineſs of ſuch nicety. 

Probably, ic was now the Emperor projected the 

marriage between his ſon Philip and Queen Mary, 

either of himſelf, or by Gardiner's ſuggeſtion. 

However this be, the Emperor approved Gardiner's 

meaſures, wrote diverſe . to Mary, to per- 

fuade her to moderate her zeal, leſt too much preci- 

pitation ſhould mar her deſigns. As ſhe had a 

great deference for his counſels, ſhe brought herſelf 

by degrees to comply with the projects of Gardiner, 

to whom ſhe finally gave the great ſeal. —— 

King Edward's funeral was ſolemniſed at Weſt- King Ed- 
minſter the eighteenth of Auguſt. The new mini- ward's funeral 
ſters were for having the old aboliſhed Office made _ 
uſe of on this occaſion, but Cranmer, ſupported by strype. 
acts ſtill in force, ſtoutly oppoſed it, and officiated 
himſelf according to the new Liturgy, giving the 
communion to as many as were defirous to receive 
it (3). But the Queen had a ſolemn ſervice in her 
own chapel performed with all the ceremonials of the 
Romiſh church. 

On the twelfth, the Queen in council declared, Mary declares 
ſhe would uſe no force upon conſcience in affairs of that ſhe will 
religion. Great care was taken to diſperſe this de- not force any 
claration, and to magnify it as a ſignal inſtance of ene 
her majeſty's generoſity. But the Proteſtants readi- gurner. 
ly diſtinguiſhed the difference between her declara- 
tions in council, and her promiſes to the Suffolk 
men. She had told theſe, that religion ſhould be 
left in the ſame ſtate as it was in at King Edward's 
deceaſe; but in this declaration thought it ſufficient 
to give a general aſſurance, that Proteſtants ſhould 
not be forced to 1nbrace the Romiſh belief: for 
this was the moſt natural meaning of her expreſſions. 

This reſtriction to her firſt promiſe could not but 
give them ſenſible alarms. 9 

Thoſe of the Romiſh faction were ſo confident The Roman 
of Mary's intention to reſtore their creed, that they Catholics in 
made no difficulty of owning it publicly, and of favor with the 
even inveighing againſt the Proteſtant religion, tho' Qcen. 
it had ſtill the countenance and protection of the 
laws. The day after Mary had made this declara- Bonner's 
tion in her council, Bonner went to St. Pauls chaplain 
church to hear a ſermon preached by his chaplain EI: 

| * ag 1 t. Paul's. 
Bourn. The preacher ſpake fo honorabiy of = Godwin 
ner, that he raiſed the indignation of his audience. Hollingſh. 
Burnet. 


(1) Two thouſand. See Strype, Vol III: p. 14. 


Strype. 
Stow. 


(2) He obſerved to the Emperor, that the Engliſh were averſe to the Papacy on a double account. The one was, for the 
church lands, which they had bought, and ſhould be in danger of loſing again. The other was, the fear they had of the 
Papal dominion, which had been for about twenty five years repreſented to them as a moſt intolerable tyranny. Burnet, Vol, II. 


P. 242. 


(3) Day, the deprived biſhop of Chicheſter, preached the funeral ſermon, Goodwin, P. 334. And very probably performed 


the reſt of the ſervice ; for it does not appear likely, that Cranmer ſhould be ſuffered to © 


ciate, he being now under diſpleaſure, 


and about this time confined to his houie, See Burnet, Vol. III. Collect. p. 409 and Hollingſh. p. 1089. 


Then, 


Strype. 


Mary I. Then, exagerating the pretended perſecutions ſuf- 
An? 1552. fered by this prelate in the late reign, he ſpake of 
King Edward in terms ſo injurious (1), that the 

hearers loſt all patience, Some reproached, and 

others threw ſtones at him. One even threw a dag- 

ers which he luckily avoided, and which ſtuck 
Ts in danger faſt in the wood of his pulpit. The people became 
of his lite, but at length ſo furious, that very likely the preacher 
1 wo had been torn piece-meal, had not Bradford and 
miniters, Rogers, two eminent Proteſtant miniſters, interpoſed 
Burnet. and conveyed him from the danger, into a neigh- 

boring houſe. What compenſation this ſervice met 

| with will appear hereafter. 

The Queen The Proteſtants ſtill flattered themſelves that the 
diſcovers her Queen would keep her word, and even favorably 


intention by a * ; 
— conſtrued that reſtriction ſhe had added to her firſt 


* promiſe by her declaration in council. But they 
Aug. 18. were not long left in this hope. Very ſoon after, 
Burnet. ſhe iſſued a proclamation, which but too well ſuffi- 


Vol. Ip. 245. ced to diſabuſe them. The terms were fo artfully 
compoſed, that they implied abundantly more than 
they ſeemed to expreſs. The Queen ſaid, ſhe had 
the ſame belief in which ſhe had been educated from 
her infancy, and intended to adhere to it during her 
life ; ſhe paſſionately wiſhed all her ſubjects would 
follow her example; but would uſe no force; << till 
« public order ſhould be taken by common aflent.” 
This plainly diſcovered her intention to change relt- 
gion by the parliament, and that then ſhe ſhould 
think herſelt diſcharged from her promiſe of not 
forcing conſciences. Then ſhe prohibited her ſub- 

- jects from giving each other the odious appellations 
of Papiſt and Heretic. The Proteſtants conſidered 
this prohibition as leveled intirely againſt them, be- 
cauſe they clearly underſtood, that a diſobedience to 
it would be puniſhed in them, but not in their ad- 
verſaries. After that, all kinds of illegal aſſemblies 
were forbid, and this article had the ſame conſtruc- 
tion with the foregoing. By another clauſe of the 
proclamation, it was forbid to preach without her 
ſpecial licenſe. A man muſt have been vilfully 
blind, not to ſee this was intended to exclude the 
Proteſtants from cvery pulpit. Finally, the Queen 
aid, it was her intention, no man ſhould be puniſh- 
ed for the laſt rebellion, „ without her order.” 
Hereby, ſhe left all in fears. The proclamation 
ended with ſaying, her Majeſty was reſolved to pu- 
niſh rigorouſly all thoſe who ſhould toment perni- 
cious deſigns 3 but ſhe hoped to have no cauſe to 
execute the ſeverity of the law. This clauſe natu- 
rally inſpired the Proteſtants with terror, tor it was 
eaſy to foreſee, that religion and the laws were go- 
ing to be changed, and that thoſe who ſubmited 
not blindly to the new ſtatutes, would be conſidered 
as rebels. | 

The duke of The ſame day this proclamation was publiſhed, 

Northumber- came on the trials of the duke of Northumberland, 

land bajo the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Warwick, 

ee. ſir Andrew Dudley, ſir Ichn and ſir Henry Gates, 
of Warwick, and ſir Thomas Palmer. On the evidence of Pal- 
marquis of mer and fir John Gates, King Edward had con- 

Northampton ſented to the execution of his uncle the duke of So- 

2 merſet, and they were become Northumberland's 


Godwin. ITY | 

rincipal confidents. Mary appointed the duke of 
— Norfolk, lord high ſteward at the trial of theſe 
Stow. 
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three lords. He was ſtill under condemration, MARY! 
ſince the act of attainder againſt him had not been Ax 1559 
reverſed. But the Queen had granted him a par-. 
don, tho” in reality the faid pardon was not diſ- 
patched till eleven days after. It was undoubtedly 
preſumed, that the Queen's promiſe was ſufficient, 
otherwile it is not eaſy to conceive, by what ſort of 
right a man under ſentence of death could prefide in 
a capital trial, or even give his vote (2). | 
The duke of Northumberland being brought be- purner 
fore his peers, deſired information upon two points, Stow. 
before he anſwered to the articles exhibited againſt Hollingſ. 
him. The firſt was, whether a man acting by or- 
der of council, and under authority of the great 
ſeal, could be guilty of treaſon? The ſecond was, 
whether perſons who acted with him in the ſame af- 
fair, and were equally guilty, could fit as his judges ? 
This doubtleſs related to the marquis of Wincheſter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, who were 
actually members of the council when Jane was pro- 
claimed, and had given orders for her proclama- 
tion. After a ſhort conſultation, it was anſwered, 
that the great feal of a uſurper could give no autho- 
rity nor indemnity to thoſe who acted by ſuch a 
warrant. To the ſecond point, he was anſwered, 
that none of the peers who fat in judgment upon 
him having been either condemned for, or even ac- 
cuſed of the ſame crime, could be deprived of their 
right on a bare ſurmiſe or report. It belongs to the 
lawyers to conſider whether theſe anſwers carry 
with them much ſolidity. It ſeems, as to the firſt, 
that if this maxim was admited in its utmoſt extent, 
It would draw after it very dangerous conſequences. 
Let us, for inſtance, fuppoſe a uſurper on the 
throne of England, 1t 1s certain, the adherents to 
the lawful King cannot avoid great danger, which 
way ſoever they turn: if they obey the uſurper, 
they will be guilty of treaſon when the lawfal King 
is on the throne ; if they refuſe obedience, they will 
be puniſhed by the uſurper. That maxim, which 
allows that every ſubject ought to be faithful to the 
Prince on the throne, and who exerciſes the ſove- 
reign power, is feemingly liable to fewer inconve- 
niencies. As to the ſecond, let the peers inſiſt ever 
ſo much on their privileges, it is contrary to reaſon 
and equity, that accomplices of a crime ſhould ſit in 
judgment on him who commited it with them, 
when it is notoriouſly certain they were equally 
guilty : at leaſt it 1s very unlikely this maxim ſhould 
be approved by the judges of the realm, if there 
was the leaſt room to believe the accomplices would 
vote for the accuſed, which might very eaſily hap- 
Pen. 1 
The duke, ſeeing theſe two points determined Condemn- MC 
againſt him, confeſſed himſelf guilty, and ſubmited tion of be 
to the Queen's mercy. The other two lords fol- three lords. 
lowed his example, and they were all three found Burnet. 
guilty of high treaſon. Of the ſeven condemned, . 
three were deſtined to execution, the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, fir John Gates, and fir Thomas Pal- 
mer. The Biſhop of Worceſter * being ſent to the * Nicholas 
duke with the meſſage of death, he confeſſed to the Heath. 
biſhop, and declared he had always been a Roman S. 
Catholic in his heart. He made the ſame confeſſion Northumber | 
on the ſcaffold ; but it was ſtill doubted whether land, beſo but 


7 


his execution, Wl 


7 >» 75 
Wa 
> 2 * 
Mens.” 
1 


len. — declares le 
* Feed. ſelf a catholi - 
Vol. XV. (1) Bourn taking occaſion of the goſpel for that day, to ſpeak ſomewhat largely in juſtifying Bonner, who was preſent, ſaid, Burnet, 
p. 337. „% That he, upon the ſame text, in that place, that day four years, had preached before, and was upon the ſame moſt cruelly. Fox. 


and unjuſtly caſt into the vileſt dungeon of the Marſhalſea, and there kept during the time of King Edward.” The matter of 
this ſermon tended ſo much to the derogation and diſpraiſe of King Edward, and his words ſounded ſo evil in the ears of the — 
hearers, that they proceeded to the extremities here related. Fox. 
biſhop Bonner.“ Eccl. Hiſt. p. 192. And Hollingſhead ſays, that “ this matter being ſet forth with great vehemency, ſo 
„ much offended'the ears of the audience, that they could not help inſulting Bourn, for reflecting on the adminiſtration of King 
« Edward, whoſe monary was ſo juſtly dear to them”. p. 1089. 
(2) It was faid, the duke of Norfolk had never been truly attainted, and that the act againſt him was not a true act of parlia- 
ment, ſo without any pardon or reſtitution in bl;od, he was ſtill duke of Norfolk. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 224. 


Strype. 


0. 


eylin affirms, that the preacher “ inveighed in favor of 


this 


oy © 
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imprilſoned. 


| wy Strype. 
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this was done in expectation of being pardoned (1) or 

he had really diſſembled during the whole courſe of 

his life. It is pretended that, to ingage him to this 

blic declaration, he had been flattered with the 

opes of pardon, even tho? his head were laid on the 

block, He died unlamented, his conduCt not hav- 

ing given to any perſon whatever the leaſt cauſe to 

love him. His two companions were executed the 
| fame day, being the twenty-ſecond of Augult, 

The deputies Mary's late proclamarion, concerning religion, 

from Suffolk eyidently demonſtrated in what ſpirit ſhe deſigned 

ill received at to rule: but immediately after there were more con- 

ee vincing proofs. The inhabitants of Suffolk, rely ing 

_ on her Majeſty's promiſe, and having tranſgreſſed 

the prohibitions contained in the proclamation, ex- 

preſs orders were ſent the magiſtrates of that county 

to look ſtrictly to the execution of it, and rigo- 

rouſly puniſh the diſobedient. Hereupon thoſe peo- 

ple, not believing Mary would falſity her word, 

after the great ſervice they had done her, ſent de- 

puties to intreat her to remember what ſhe had pro- 

miſed them with her own mouth. This petition 

was moſt haughtily rejected, and thought the more 

offenſive, as 1t juſtly reproached the Queen with 

breach of formal promiſe. "They were told; that 

ſubjects were not to controle the actions of their So- 

vereign; and one of them named Dobbe (2), for 

ſpeaking with more freedom than the reſt, was 

pillored. 
A few days after Bradford, 


Mary I. 
Ax' 1553. 
_ 


Bradford and one of the two 


| Rogers com- miniſters who had reſcued Bourn, was put 1n priſon, 
mited to pri- and Rogers his companion confined to his houſe : 
| ſon. | 
| Burnet. 
| Fox. 


afterwards he was alſo impriſoned. The great 
changes reſolved on at court, gave the miniſtry ap- 
prehenſions of meeting with obſtacles from ſuch as 
had credit with the people, and therefore they were 
glad, on ſundry pretgxts, to ſecure them. All 
theſe proceedings induced the Proteſtants to believe 
a terrible ſtorm was impending; 

Prelates de- At the ſame time, all the biſhops deprived in the 
poſed in King reign of Edward, were reſtored, by commiſſioners 
whom Mary appointed to examine the cauſes of 


reſtored their deprivation. Five Popiſh prelates, Bonner, 


2 gn Gardiner, Tonſtal, Day, and Heath, were ſubſti- 
vol. XV. tuted in the room of five Reformed (3). Gardiner 


ſoon after a commiſſion was given him by the 

Queen, impowering him ſingly to grant licences to 

preachers, 1n conſequence of what ſhe had before 1n- 

Other biſhops Joined by her | 49505 00g Some Proteſtant eccle- 


ſiaſtics,. not ſubmiting to this order, were ſent to 
Fox, | priſon. Hooper, biſhop of Gloceſter, and Cover- 
Godwin. dale, biſhop of Exeter, were of this number (4). 


The firſt was actually impriſoned ; the latter com- 


himſelf ex 


was at the ſame time made chancellor, and very 


—— * 


At the ſame time, Mary's and her miniſtry's MAR v I. 
partialicy appeared evidently in favor of the Roman Ax' 1553. 
Catholics againſt the Proteſtants. Judge Hales,. 
who had alone refuſed ſigning the inſtrumetit which Injuſtices done 
transfered the crown to Jane Grey, was thrown into 3 Pro- 
the Marſhalſea, for charging the juſtices of Kent to e 
conform to the unrepealed laws of King Edward, or 
rather for being a Proteſtant (5). For the ſame 
reaſon Montague, who had been conſtrained to aſſiſt 
in drawing the ſaid inſtrument, was fined in a thou- 
ſand pounds, and deprived of his office, to make 
room tor Bromley; who had drawn and ſigned it 
without ſcruple. 

In fine, ſince the ſhort time Mary had been on peter Martyr 
the throne, Proteſtants were every where injured leaves Oxford. 
and oppreſſed, the magiſtrates either not daring or Godwin. 
not caring to give them any protection. Peter Burnet. 
Martyr, profeſſor of divinity in Oxford, finding 
] ſed to the inſults of ſuch as hated his re- 
ligion, was finally obliged to quit the place, and < 
retire to Cranmer : but that archbiſhop, whoſe de- 
ſtruction was reſolved, was little able to protect him. 

Mean time, Bonner launched out into invectives and Godwin. 
railler ies againſt Mr. Canterbury, as he was pleaſed Burnet. 

to ſtile him, and publiſned every where, that ſuch 
was his reſignation to her Majeſty's pleaſure, that he 

had promiſed her a ſolemn abjuration of his errors. 

Cranmer refuted this calumny in a writing. He 
called the Queen herſelf to witneſs, that he had ne- 

ver made her any ſuch promiſe, and offered to 
e e the truth of what he profeſſed, if 

er Majeſty would grant him leave. This writing Cranmerei 
being publiſhed, . — was cited to the — mg A bg 
chamber: He owned himſelf the author, tho? it chamber. 
was publiſhed without his conſent, and, contrary to Eſcapes with- 
general expectation, was diſmiſſed without incurring out puniſh- 
any penalty. But Mary was not therewith ſatisfied, ment. 

tho? ſhe was counſeled to treat Cranmer with the _ 
fame moderation, he himſelf had uſed while he 247, 249. 
was in authority, She herſelf owed him her life, Godwin. 
which was ſpared merely by his ſolicitation, when x 
her father Henry VIII had deſigned to put her to 
death (6). To this counſel was oppoſed ; that if 
her Majeſty ſhould treat with lenity this chieftain of 
all the heretics, it was the direct way to render their 
whole body inſolent and contumacious.z but that, 
on the contrary, her inflicting on Cranmer exem- 
plary chaſtiſement would intimidate ſuch as durſt 
publicly defend hereſy. This latter advice was very 
agreeable to Mary, who had conceived a mortal 
averſion to the archbiſhop, by reaſon of the ſen- 
tence of divorce pronounced by him againſt the 
Queen her mother; this injury making on her a far 
ſtronger impreſſion than the ſignal ſervice he did her 
afterwards. So, three days after, Cranmer being Sent tv the 
ſummoned before the council, was commited to the Tower, as is 
Tower, on accuſation of treaſon, and of publiſhing + oo 
The aged Latimer, biſhop of 2 
Worceſter in the reign of Henry VIII, was alſo 


Not long after, the court came to a reſolution of Th. Refirm: 
ſending away all foreigners who came over on the ed, who weis 


public faith and incouragement. Peter Martyr, and foreigners ſu. 
— W —fered to leave 


tlie kingdom. 
Burnet. 


He begged his life with all poſſible 
and Mary, had him put out of the way. 


F manded not to ſtir out of his houſe without permiſ- 
lob. ſion. | 
tt. Romi cere- When the Papiſts manifeſtly perceived Mary's 
cs per- drift, they had not patience to wait for the reſtora- | ſeditious libels. 
1 — r tion of their religion by public authority, but boldly 
1 ar © celebrated maſs in ſeveral places, juſt as before the | ſent thither the day betore. 
hols unet. reformation ; and tho? this was contrary to law, the 
b. court connived, and by ſilence expreſſed approba- 
A tion, | 1 
humber- WY | | ; #2627 {Bl 
* before (1) Some ſay that, having a promiſe and being put in hope of pardon, even tho' his head were on the block, if he would 
-xecution, f recant and hear maſs, he conſented thereto, and denied in words that true religion which he had before profeſſed. Fox, Vol. III. 
arcs bim p. 16. He went to maſs in the Tower, and received the ſacrament after the Popiſh manner. 
a catholic. abjectneſs; „that he might do penance all the days of his life, if it were in a moule hole.” Gardiner interceded for him: but 
net. LY the Emperor, being afraid he ſhould hinder the intended marriage between Philip 
% Burnet, Vol. III p. 222. He was buried in the Tower chapel. Stow, p. 613. 
pe. (2) Strype calls him Thomas Cobb. Mem. Vol. III. p. 52. 0 
5. I) The Reformed ejected biſhops were, Ridley of London; Storey, 


Worceſter. 
(4) Alſo Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's. 


of Chicheſter; Coverdale, of Exeter; Hooper of 7 


| He was impriſoned with Hooper. 


(5) M. Rapin by miſtake ſays, he was fined a thouſand pounds, which was part of Montague's puniſhment. —Hales was firſt put 


into the M 
cruelties which the warden told him were contrivin 
and he attempted: to kill himſelf with a penknife. 

he drowned himſelf, Burnet, Vol. II. p. 248. 


aliea ; thence removed to the Counter, and after that to the Fleet: 


where he was fo diſordered at the report of the 


againſt thdſe who would not change their religion, that it turned his brains, 
e was afterwards ſet at liberty, but never recovered his ſenſes; ſo that at laſt 


(6) Her crime was, her refolute adherence to her mother's intereſt. Idem, p. 240, 241. 


Vol. II. 


* 
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a Poliſh profeſſor named John a Laſco, were in- 
cluded in the number (1). This was the only act 
of mildneſs and equity ſhewn in this reign, with re- 
ference to religion: but this ſufficiently diſcovered 
what was deſigned againſt the-Engliſh Proteſtants, 


The court's daily proceedings, before the repeal of 


any one law, ſo intimidated thoſe who had religion 
at heart, that great numbers, paſſing for Frenchmen, 
withdrew out of England into foreign countries (2). 
Thoſe who made haſte to eſcape the impending 
ſtorm, were wiſeſt and happieſt : for ſoon after 
others, who had taken a like reſolution, were ar- 
reſted, by orders diſpatched away to all the ports, 
not to ſuffer any perſon to quit the realm, as a 
Frenchman, without a paſs from the French embaſ- 
ſador. 

It was time now for the Queen to reward thoſe 
who had done her ſervice. The carl of Arundel 
was made lord-ſteward, ſir Edward Haſtings, a 
peer of the realm, and ſome others who had early 
declared for her, had imploys and dignities confered 
on them (3). But the earl of Suſſex (4), who had 
been her general, obtained a certain honorable pri- 
vilege very unuſual in England; namely, to be co- 
vered in preſenſe of the Queen, as it is practiſed 
in Spain by the grandees. He had his letters 
patent under the great ſeal, the twenty-lecond of 
October. 

As the parliament had been ſummoned to meet 


the fifth of October, it was requiſite the Queen 


ſhould firſt be crowned. Her coronation ceremo- 
nies were performed the firſt of that month, with 


the uſual ſolemnity, by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 


who forgot not one of the formalities practiſed be- 
fore the reformation, The ſame day was publiſhed 
a general pardon, but with ſo many exceptions, 


that few perſons could therefrom reap any benefit. 


All thoſe who had been arreſted before September 


Remits a ſub-. 


ſidy granted 
to K. Edward. 
Rym. Fd. 


Vol. XV. 


P. 335 
Burnet. 
Strype. 


The archbi- 
ſhop of Vork 
ſent to the 
Tower; and 
a deprived 
Liſhop 
reſtored. 


Ibid. P-. 340. 


were excepted by name. 

Then came out a proclamation, whereby her 
Majeſty remited the ſubſidy granted the King her 
brother, by his laſt parliament, for diſcharging, his 
debts. This was to gain the good will of the in- 
ſuing parliament, and render it ſubſervient to her 
deſigns with reſpect to religion. Before its meeting, 
the archbiſhop of York was ſent to the Tower, on 
a general accuſation of ſundry crimes. Six days 
before, John Veſey, ſome time biſhop of Exeter, 
but deprived in the laſt reign, was reſtored by 
Mary's order. This was with intent to ſtrengthen 
the Catholic cauſe in the houſe of peers. 

The court had determined on abrogating all laws 
made in favor of the reformation, and on re-eſta- 


bliſhing the ancient creed. This was not to be done 


without the parliament's concurrence. 


Methods 
to influence 
elections, and 
procure re- 
turns favor- 
able to the 
court. 
Burnet. 


But if elec- 
tions had been left free, it would have been difficult, 
not to ſay impoſſible, for Mary to ſucceed in her 
projects. IT he number of the Reformed was incom- 
parably greater than that of the Romaniſts, and 


conſequently the elections would ſcarce have been 
very favorable to her. | 
ways made uſe of by Kings to have parhaments at 


But, beſide the ordinary 


their devotion; in this were pur in practiſe all kinds 
of artifices and frauds, not forgeting even violence. 
As care had been previouſly taken to change the 
magiſtrates in cities and counties, and there was 
ſcarcely one who was not already, or had promiſed to 
be a Papiſt, every thing tending to the election of Ca- 


to chule Proteſtants, were diſcouraged by menaces, 
arreſts, and even impriſonments, on the moſt fri- 
volous pretenſes. In ſeveral places, matters were 
carried ſuch lengths, that Proteſtants were not al- 
lowed to aſſiſt in the aſſemblies where the elections 
were to be made. In a word, where theſe direct 
means failed of ſucceſs, on account of the ſuperiority 
of the Reformed, the ſherits, devoted to the court, 
made falſe returns: that is, they ſent to court the 
names of perſons as if duly elected, tho? they had 
but very few, or perhaps no votes. As the diſputes 
ariſing from ſuch elections can only be decided by 
the houſe of commons, it is eaſy to imagine that a 
houſe compoſed of ſuch repreſentatives failed not to 
approve all elections favorable to the court, and re- 
ject all others if ever ſo little conteſted. This is one 
of the greateſt abuſes belonging to parliaments, and 
which is but too frequent whenever the kingdbm is 
divided by factions. By theſe methods, the court 
ſecured a houſe of commons prone to comply with 
its ſuggeſtions, and whoſe members were either in- 
tereſted in the change of creed, or who held all re- 
ligions as matters of indifferency. 

As to the upper houſe, which cannot be thus mo- 
deled to the court's liking, to all appearance Mary 
had ſo ſtrenuouſly and ſo ſucceſsfully labored to in- 
gage the peers in her intereſt, that ſhe found no 
oppoſition. Ir 1s very ſurpriſing that the lords, who 
but a few months before were all Proteſtants, and 
had in their whole body only ſeven or eight who 
uſually oppoſed the laws made in favor of the re- 
formation during King Edward's reign, were ſo 


early in Queen Mary's become in a manner all 
zealous Catholics. I pretend not to decide in which 


reign they diſſembled their ſentiments 3 but it is too 
evident that, in the one or the other, they were guilty 
of a baſe and ſcandalous prevarication. , Mean 
while, in order to find leſs oppoſition in this houſe, 
the court anticipated its care by making ſuch changes 


among the prelates as might beſt favor its deſigns. 


Beſide both the archbiſhops and the biſhops of Glo- 
ceſter and Exeter actually impriſoned, fix others had 
been changed, as has been obſerved. Probably all 
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| tholic repreſentatives was countenanced. On the M 
contrary, ſuch as were ſuſpected of being diſpoſed A 


ARYL 


N' 1552, 
— 


the reſt, two excepted, were for prefering their ſees Burnet, 
to their religion. The two I except, were Taylor Fox. 


of Lincoln, and Harley of Hereford, who were 
even thruſt out of the houſe the firſt day, for retu- 
ſing to kneel at maſs. Such was Queen Mary's firit 
parliament, compoled of a houſe of commons filled 
with court-creatures.z and of a houſe of lords, who, 
thro* fear, avarice, or ambition, diſſembled their 
ſentiments, or, {ome few excepted, were very 1n- 
different as to religion in general. It is eaſy to fore- 
ſee what might be expected from ſuch a parliament. 


In the firſt ſeſſion, which held only eight days, The pala. 
care was taken that nothing touching religion ſhould ment meets. 
be moved. The ſole public act was a declaration October 5. 


of treaſons and felonies, whereby only what was 
in the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III, was to be 


Act concern- 
ing high- 


judged treaſon; or felony only what was ſo before treaſon. 


the iſt of Henry VIII. 


death: but as ſome crimes not contained in the 


ſtatute of Edward III had been ſince declared fe- 


Jony, the intent of this was to aboliſh the late acts. 
It is true, this might have been attended with ano- 


— 


— 


— 


(1) This laſt was a Pruſſian nobleman, miniſter of the German Proteſtant congregation in London. 


(2) Above a thouſand. Burnet, p. 251. 


Williams of Tame, &c. Burnet, p. 251. 
Strype, Vol. III. p. 34- 


(4) Henry Ratcliff, of a family long ſince extinct. Heylin Eccl. Hiſt. p. 190. The right honorable Gerald de Courcy, lord 


See the names of the chief of them in Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 340. | 
(3) Sir John Gage was made lord chamberlain « fir John Williams, who had proclaimed the Queen in Oxfordſhire, lord 
Alſo September 27, the order of the garter was reſtored to William lord Paget. 


Kingſale, and lord Courcy of Rynerone in the kingdom of Ireland, injoys this privilege of ſiting covered in the royal preſenſe, 
by a grant made from King John to the famous John de Courcy, earl of Ulſter, from whom he 1s deſcended ; his lordſhip did, 


both in this and the preceding reigns, aſſert the ſaid moſt honorable and peculiar privilege. See King John's reign, p. 304. 


ther 


This act ſeemed. unne- Statutes, 
ceſſary, ſince the like had been paſſed ſince Henry's - 
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+ 1. ther inconvenience, namely, the diſcharge of ſeveral 

M +: erſons then in priſon, had not an expreſs exception 

Ax. 1559 1 made of all who were commited before the 

laſt of September, who were likewiſe excepted out 
of Mary's general amneſty. 5 

By a private act, the attainder of the marchioneſs 


i & 2 . 
1 executed in the reign of Henry VIII, 


to reverſe the of Exeter, 


marchioneſs was reverſed, and her fon the carl of Devonſhire 

of Exeters reſtored to all his honors. Then the parliament 

atainder- wag prorogued from the twenty-firſt to the twenty- 
fourth of October. 

The divorce In the ſecond ſeſſions the court's deſigns appeared 

beween more manifeſtly. Her Majeſty's mother's divorce 


Henry VIII was inſtantly repealed. This act paſſed in fewer 
and Catherine days than Henry had imployed years in proſecuting 


repealed: the ſaid divorce. In the preamble it was ſaid, 
Statutes. 


net. 5 5 
" & therine was not repugnant to the divine law, and 


« that man ought not to put aſunder what God 
« hath joined: that King Henry's ſcruples had 
been ſuggeſted to him by malicious perſons, and 
« ſupported by the deciſions of ſome univerſities, 
« which had been previouſly ſecured by corruption 
c and bribery : that Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
« terbury, had raſhly pronounced ſentence of di- 


ce yorce, on the authority of theſe deciſions, and | 


c other groundleſs ſurmiſes, and by a blameable 
« preſumption had thought himſelf more knowing 
« than all the other doctors.” On theſe founda- 
tions, the parliament repealed the ſentence, and all 
{tatutes made for its confirmation. Gardiner, chief 
promoter of this act, muſt have been ſtocked with 
a plentiful ſhare of impudence to make the parlia- 
ment talk thus of Henry's divorce, in which he was 
principally concerned, even before Cranmer was 
known at court, and which he had himſelf approv- 

ed, adviſed, and had even aiſiſted as judge. But 
ſuch was this audacious prelatc's character. 

Princeſs Elizabeth, being thus again declared il- 
legitimate by a ſtatute which reſtored Mary, found 
a very great change in the behavior of her ſaid Ma- 
jeſty, who no longer expreſſed tor her the leaſt at- 
tection. It is even pretended, that another ſecret 
cauſe alienated Mary from her, and that was, her 
love for the earl of Devonſhire, whom ſhe had 
ſome thoughts of marrying ; but that this noble- 


The Queen 
jealcus of 
her ſiſter 
Elizabeth. 
Purnet. 


paying his reſpects to Elizabeth. | 
The thirty-firſt of October, the lords ſent down 
to the commons a bill for repealing Edward's laws 
coneerning religion; and fix days after the com- 
mons ſent it back with their approbation. By this 
act it was ordained, that no other form of public 
worſhip ſhould, from the twentieth of December, 
be allowed, but what had been uſed in the laſt year 
of Henry VIII. This ſhews Gardiner's influence 
on the parliament, ſince this act preciſely followed 
the plan he had propoled. 
Another act paſſed, decreeing the molt rigorous 


The maſs 
reſtored. 


AQ in favor 
of the cccle- 
lalies. preacher for his ſermons, or diſturb him in any 
part of the divine ſervice. The like penalties were 
ordained for thoſe who ſhould profane the ſacra- 
ment, or pull down croſſes, crucifixes or images. 


A bill pre- The commons alſo then ſent up another bill 


tered by the 
commons, 
[ejected by 


ſacraments. But the lords thought not proper to 
che lords. 


g ſo far at once. 
Soon after, the parliament revived a ſtatute of: 


* 


« That the marriage of Henry with Queen Ca- 


man, perhaps ſomewhat too indiſcreetly, continued 


chaſtiſements againſt all who ſhould moleſt any 


againſt thoſe who frequented not the church and 


the preceding reign, forbiding any, to the number MARY I. 
of twelve or more, to meet with deſign to alter Ax' 1553. 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and declaring the offenders LCSW 
guilty of felony, which is to ſay, meriting death, Act againit 


This act was directly contrary to that made by this allernvlies, 


3 to alter the 
very parliament, to repeal all new treaſons and fe- eſtabliſhed 


lonies: but the cloke of religion covered all. religion. 

In this ſeſſion, the act of attainder againſt the The duke of 
duke of Norfolk, in Henry's reign, was reverſed, Norfolk"s 
on pretenſe that all the neceſſary formalities had not attainder re- 

en obſerved. 8 

Theſe were the moſt remarkable tranſactions of 
this firſt parliament, which, in few days, overturn- 
ed all had been done with regard to religion in 
the reign of Edward VI. King Henry's laws were 
not yet to be touched, becauſe they had difficulties 
concerning which the Pope was firſt to be con- 
ſulted. : 

The third of November (1), the parliament Kill Jane Grey, 
ſiting, Jane Grey, Guilford Dudley her huſband, Cranmer, and 
two other ſons of the duke of Northumberland, _— by 8 
and Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, K 


Arc! | Werè treaſon. 
brought to their trial. They all confeſſed their in- Burnet. 


dictments, and received ſentence of death as trai- Stow. 
tors (2). Cranmer's ſentence rendered him inca- 3 
pable of poſſeſſing any benefice, and conſequently — 
the ſee of Canterbury was void in law: but two 


reaſons obliged Mary to diſpenſe with the ordinary 


forms, and leave Cranmer, tho' condemned, in 
poſſeſſion of his dignity. The firſt was that, de- 
ſigning to reſtore the eccleſiaſtics to all their privi- 
leges, fhe was reſolved this prelate ſhould be cano- 
nically degraded ; but this could not be done *till 
Henry VIIPs ſtatutes were repealed. The ſecond 
was that, by a refinement of 1clf-love, ſhe was wil- 
ling to pardon Cranmer his treaſon, to make the 
world believe that ſhe did not proſecute him from 
any motives of private revenge : bur, at the ſame 
time, ſhe deſtined him to the faggot, as a heretic, 
as ſoon as any laws ſhould be made on that ſubject ; 
as if ſhe only acted thro' pure zeal for religion. 
Therefore at preſent, the archbiſhop's revenues were 
only ſequeſtered, and himſelf detained in priſon till 
a proper ſeaſon tor his diſpatch. 

Since Mary's acceſſion to the throne, ſhe had ap- Commen- 
peared-to be wholly buſied in theſe public tranſ- done nego- 
actions. But at the ſame time, ſhe was forming End. 
ſecret deſigns which were not known, till ripe for gurnet. 
execution, Thenews of King Edward's death was 
no ſooner ſpread' in the world, than the court of 
Rome conceived hopes of re-uniting England to the 
Holy See, and even began to project it. Cardinal Burnet, | 
Dandini, the Pope's legate at Bruſſels, as of him- 
ſelf, ſent Commendone, afterwards cardinal, to 
found Mary's inclinations. Commendone being 
unknown in England, eaſily concealed himſelf un- 
der a borrowed name, and repairing to London 
obtained of the Queen a private audience (3). This 
was ſoon after her arrival in that city, ſince the 
envoy was preſent at the duke of Northumber- 
land's execution, which was on the twenty-ſecond | 
of Auguſt. At this audience Mary told Commen- The Queen 
done, ſhe deſigned the reſtoration of the Pontifical demands Pole 
authority in England, and deſired him to intercede for legate. 
with his Holineſs to ſend over cardinal Pole as le- Burner 
gate : but ſhe intimated to him, that the diſcovery 
of this ſecret would blaſt the deſign. The Pope 
communicating to the conſiſtory his intentions of 
ſending Pole into England, found at firſt great op- 


(1) The thirteenth, according to Stow, p. 617. 


(2) Cranmer appealed to the judges, for them to declare, with what reluctancy he ſigned the inſtrument of the Queen's exclu- 
fon. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 257. If the Queen did in earneſt forgive him the treaſon, it might be owing to this appeal : that is, 
if ſhe forgave the treaſon in earneſt, for the taking away his life afterwards, leaves it a very diſputable point, whether this injury, 
added to the divorce of her mother, or his religion, wrought moſt powerfully on her reſentments. 


(3 He came to Newp 


ort, where he gave out, he was the nephew of a merchant lately dead in London; and hiring two ſer- 


vants unknown to him, came unſuſpeted to London. Burnet, p. 258. 
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Ax' 1553. of the Holy Sce, in ſending a legate without a ſo- | tereſts of religion required a ſtop to his journey, Ay" 1875 
= lemn embaſſy from the Queen: but his Beatitude | becauſe the nation was not yet diſpoſed ro acknow- ALLY 


The Emperor 
projects a 
marriage for 
his fon Phi- 
Tip with 
Queen Mary. 


Cauſe of Pole's 
being de- 
tained. 
Burnet. 


The Emperor 
propoſes it to 
Mary, 
Burnet. 


who accepts 
it. 


Pole detained 
in Germany. 
Burnet. 


aſſuring them that he knew more of this affair than 
he thought fit to communicate, they concurred with 
him in his propoſition. 

At the ſame time, Charles V was projecting a 
match between his ſon Philip and Queen Mary, 
Gardiner was in the ſecret, whether it was originally 
moved by him, or was only communicated to him 
by the Emperor. However that be, this prelate 
neglected no indeavors to accompliſh it. The 
news of Pole's nomination to the legateſhip was 
equally diſagreeable to Charles and Gardiner. 
Commendone had doubtleſs divulged at Rome the 
queſtion put to him by Queen Mary, viz. if Pole 
might not have a diſpenſation to marry? This oc- 
caſioned a belief of its being her intention to marry 
him herſelf. The Emperor being thereof informed, 
and apprehenſive that Pole's preſenſe might obſtruct 
the deſign he was meditating, reſolved to uſe efforts 


to prevent this legation, or at leaſt to retard it as 


long, as poſſible. On the other hand, Gardiner 
could not, without the utmoſt concern, think on 
the approach of Pole, who might intercept his 


views upon the Sce of Canterbury, and perhaps the 


ſmiles of his royal miſtreſs : and indeed there was 
danger that if this cardinal, who neither loved nor 
elteemed him, ſhould inſinuate himſelf into the 
Queen's favor, as was very probable, he would 
imploy his credit to work his deſtruction. He was 
therefore to find ſome expedient to keep him at a 
diſtance, and none was more natural, than inſinuating 
to Mary, that this cardinaPs zeal for the Holy See 


would prejudice the affairs of religion in England : 


that the people were firſt to be managed and per- 
ſuaded to acknowledge the Papal authority, to 
which they were extremely averſe : that beſide, 
Pole was not ſufficiently the Proteſtants enemy 3 
and religion, in the preſent juncture, required to 
be conducted by other maxims than thoſe of his 
ſaid eminence. On the other ſide Charles, be- 
lieving it his intereſt to Keep Pole where he was, 
wrote in like terms to the __ and repreſented 
to her, that Pole would ruin her affairs be her in- 
tentions ever ſo good. In fine, he propofed her 
marriage with his fon, and ſupported his propoſal 
with ſuch reaſons as were apteſt to perſuade her. 
Above all, he ſet forth the neceſſity of a foreign 
power in reſtoring religion in England, or at leaſt 
of {ome alliance capable to inſpire terror into thoſe 
who ſhould oppoſe her deſigns : then an alliance 
with himſelf, Emperor and King ef Spain, would 
doubtleſs be moſt to her advantage, as France, 
being in a condition to form projects in favor of the 
young Queen of Scots, who was to eſpouſe the 
Davphin, was in intereſt concerned to raiſe and 
foment diſturbances in England. Mary was highly 
pleaſed with this propoſal, which ſeemingly was 
made her early in November. Beſide a zeal for 
religion, which might induce Gardiner to ſecond 
Charles V's projects, he ſaw a conſiderable ad- 
vantage for himſelf, namely, the ſecuring his own 
credit, ſince Philip would be indebted to him for 
his marriage. 
at a diſtance *till the Queen's eſpouſals were ac- 
compliſhed; and this his Imperial Majeſty effected, 
firſt by his own authority, detaining him in his 
dominions; but afterwards he got the Queen to 


a 


Mean while, Pole was to be kept 


ledge the Papal authority. 

While the legate was thus detained in Germany Oppoſite 
or the Netherlands, he tried ſeveral times to obtain counſels gives 
leave to purſue his journey, but ſtill in vain, He the Queen by 
knew not to whom this uſage was owing, and per- _—_ and Gar 
haps was never fully informed. However, he by 
letters held a conſtant correſpondence with Queen 
Mary on the affairs of religion, but his counſels 
were ſecretly oppoſed either by the Emperor or 
Gardiner. It was his opinton, that laying aſide all Burnet, 
ceremony, the kingdom ſhould immediately be re- Vol. II. p.265, 
conciled to the Holy See. Gardiner, on the con- 261. 
trary, believed the marriage ought to be concluded 
before the reconciliation was mentioned, that the 
conſideration of ſuch a powerful alliance might awe 
thoſe who were inclined to ſtir. He thought Pole, 
and would have had others think him, a weak 
man, a ſhallow politician, and of no uſe in the 
cabinet. Pole, on the other hand, believed Gar- 
diner a very improper perſon to direct the affairs 
of religion, becauſe, in his opinion, he relied too 
much on his intrigues and the arm of fleſh. Their 
mutual diſeſteem at length ended in open enmity. 

The deſign of the Queen's marriage was not The com. 
conducted with ſufficient ſecreſy, to keep it from mons addref 
the commons. They were ſo alarmed, that they the Queen 
ſent the ſpeaker with twenty of their members, to Sant ter 
requeſt her Majeſty not to match with a foreigner. " 
This convinced Mary that ſhe muſt not expect any Strype. 
farther ſupplies from the commons, if ſhe refuſed 
gratifying them in that point: but as ſhe had no She diſſolve; 
ſuch intention, ſhe choſe to diſſolve the parliament, the parlia- 
Gardiner improved this conjuncture, to the obtain- gun, 
ing from the Emperor conditions which he could 
not otherwiſe have expected. He repreſented to 
him, that the Engliſh were fo averſe to this mar- 
riage, that the worſt was to be feared, except he 
complied with two particulars abſolutely neceſſary. 

The firſt was, his conſent that the treaty of mar- 

riage ſhould contain terms ſo advantageous to 

England, as to filence the moſt zealous opponents. 

The ſecond was, his remiting conſiderable ſums to 

gain thoſe who would be wanted to curb the people, 

or who could moſt eaſily induce them to rebel. 

Charles, not doubting of Gardiner's zeal for his The Emperor 

intereſt, approved the advice, and left it intirely to dope with 

him to preſcribe the conditions of the marriage.z nicht fr 4 
| ght forwa 

and moreover promiſed to ſend over to England the marriage. 

twelve hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſpoſed of Burnet, | 

as he ſaw requiſite (1), Theſe particulars were Vol. II. p.265. 

printed in a little book, in form of a petition ta 

the Queen, by the Engliſh exiles at Straſburg. ' 

The author added farther, that Gardiner denied 

common juſtice, in the court of Chancery, to ſuch 

as would not ingage to ſecond the Queen's intentions. . 

While the parliament fat, the convocation held Diſpoſition 
its ſeſſions, - as uſual. It is not known whether any of the clergy 
biſhops, conſecrated in the time of King Edward, 8 — 
appeared in the upper houſe: if any did, the, Burnet. 
number could be but ſmall, and of ſuch too as the Strype. 
peers vouchſafed to admit into their aſſembly; that | 
is, men who were not likely to oppoſe any meaſures. 

Care was taken to fill the lower houſe with perſons Tranſubſtan- 
abſolutely devoted to the court; ſo that only ſix tiation re. ela. 
members had the inclination or courage to oppoſe bliſned. 
the deciſion made in favor of tranſubſtantiation (2). 


— 


the changes made among the inferior clergy. Rapin. 


Jand, as in the former times of Popery. Stow, p. 617. 


(1) This ſum was equal to 400,000 1. Engliſh, the crown being then a noble. Charles bound his ſon to repay him, when he 
had once attained the crown of England. The Emperor kept this ſo little a ſecret, that when, a year after, ſome towns in 
Germany, which had lent part of this money, deſired to be repaid ; he anſwered them, that he had lent his fon 1,200,000 crowns 
to marry him to the Queen of England, and had yet received of him only 300,000 crowns, but he had good ſecurity for the reſt, 
and the merchants were bound to pay him 100,000 l. ſterling, and therefore he demanded a little more time. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 262. 

(2) In Rymer areextant about one hundred and fixty preſentations to livings, a little before the parliament met. 'This diſcovers 
December 21, mals began to be ſung again in Latin, throughout Kng- 
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Mak v I. Theſe ſix members demanded a regular diſputation 
An' 1553. on this topic; which was granted: but thiee of 

5 them declined the diſpute, well foreſeeing what 
a difpute up- would be the reſult. The other three ſtood their 
on it beween groud; ſo a diſputation was had. But the Papiſts, 
thePopiſh and for want of ſound arguments, received thoſe of 


=” their adverſaries with hootings, reproaches, menaces, 
clergy- 


Fox. and continual interruptions, and then gave out they 
Vol. III. p.19, were worſted. This at leaft is the account given 
* us by the Proteſtant writers. 

—_ N ar 15 a magnificen 
Vollingſb. Very early in the year 1554, 9 t 


An' 1354. embaſly arrived at London from Charles V, at 
The Emperor the head whereof was count Egmont (1), to ſettle 
ends embaſſa- the marriage articles. The Queen intruſted Gar- 
dors to con- qijner with the management of this negociation, or 


clude the mar- rather with drawing up the treaty, ſince, according 
rage. 


Feed. to appearance, every thing material was agreed be- 
Va. XV. fore the arrival of the embaſſadors. That able 
p. 337- olitician had a double deſign. The firſt was, to 
om E ſuch conditions inſerted in the treaty, as the 

urnet. 


parliament might approve. The ſecond, to exclude 
the Spaniards from any ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
Charles was all compliance, doubtleſs in belief, 
that his ſon would find ways to elude obſervance of 
ſuch articles as ſhould lay him under too much 
reſtraint. To be convinced that this was his 
thought (2), let it only be conſidered, that ſo pro- 
found a politician as Charles V would never have 
parted with twelve hundred thouſand crowns, to 
procure for his ſon the empty title of King of 
England: for, in reality, the treaty, as will appear, 
promiſed him no more. In all probability, Gar- 
diner was in a like ſentiment with that Monarch : 
but the buſineſs was to dazzle the parliament with 
conditions advantageous to the nation, for whoſe 
intereſts, tho? he affected great zeal, he was pro- 
bably but little concerned for what might happen 
after his death, Mean while, he acquired a high 
reputation, the public aſcribing to his capacity and 
prudence the terms of this marriage, which ſeemed 
to ſecure England from all Philip's attempts. The 
Principal articles of this treaty, which was ſigned 
the twelfth of January 1554, a few days after the 
embaſſadors arrived, were as follow : 

The chief ar- That Philip, in virtue of this marriage, ſhould 
tices hereto jointly with Queen Mary injoy the title of King of 
_—_ 1 England, while the marriage ſubſiſted ; ſaving 
VI. XV. always the rights, laws, privileges, and cuſtoms of 
p. 337, 393, England. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the 
403. Queen ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues 
ot the kingdom, the nomination to all imploy- 
ments, offices and benefices, which ſhould be con- 
fered on the natural ſubjects of her Majeſty, and 
no others. 

That the Queen ſhould alſo bear the titles apper- 
taining to the King her conſort. 

That her dowry ſhould be ſixty thouſand florins, 
forty gros each, of which forty thouſand ſhould be 
aſſigned her upon Spain, and twenty thouſand upon 
Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, and Holland. That 
ſhe ſhould injoy this dowry in the ſame manner it 
was injoyed by Margaret, ſiſter of Edward IV, and 
wife of Charles duke of Burgundy. 

That the children born of this marriage ſhould 
Ferit their mother's eſtate, according to the 
cuſtom of the reſpective countries. 

With regard to the father's eſtate, it was agreed, 
that the archduke Charles, ſon of Philip, ſhould 
ſucceed to the kingdoms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
the duchy of Milan, and all other properties and 
domains ſituate in Lombardy or Italy; but in 


Strype. 


default of Charles and his iſſue, the eldeſt ſon of 


Philip and Mary ſhould ſucceed to the fame Mary I- 
ſovereignties. Ax' 1554. 
Thar the firſt born of Philip and Mary ſhouled 
inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands, from which 
the archduke Charles ſhould be excluded, as the 
children of Philip and Mary were excluded from 
Spain and Italy. 
That the younger ſons and daughters of Mary 
and Philip ſhould have their appenages and por- 
tions aſſigned them in England, without prejudice 
however to what they might expect from Philip, 
their father, or Charles V, their grandfather, in th 
Netherlands or Burgundy. | 
That in caſe only daughters proceeded from this 
marriage, the eldeſt ſhould fucceed to Burgund. 
and the Netherlands, provided that, with the conſen 
of the Infante Charles, her brother, ſhe married any 


E 


perſon out of theſe countries, or the dominions 


of the Queen her mother. That, on her refuſal or 
neglect to perform this covenant, Prince Charles 
ſhould preſerve his right to the ſaid countries, with 
obligation however to aſſign his ſiſter a portion both 
from Spain and the Netherlands. 

That if Prince Charles died jiſſuleſs, the eldeſt 
ſon or daughter of Philip and Mary ſhould ſuc- 
ceed as well to Spain and Italy, as the other 
dominions. 

Laſtly, it was expreſly agreed, that in all the above- 
mentioned caſes, thoſe children who ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to either the paternal or maternal eſtates, 
ſhould leave them poſſeſſed of all laws, rights, pri- 
vileges and cuſtoms belonging to the reſpective 
countries, and ſhould adminiſter the government by 
only natives of the ſaid domains. 


Clauſe annexed to the Treaty. | 

By this clauſe it was expreſly ſtipulated, that, 
before conſummation of the marriage, Philip ſhould 
ſolemnly ſwear to the obſervance of the ſubſequent 
articles: viz. 

That he would not retain any domeſtic, who was not 
either a native of England, or otherwiſe the Queen's 
ſubject, nor introduce = foreigner to give uneaſi- 
nels to the Engliſh. That if any of his retinue 
tranſgreſſed this article, he ſhould be puniſhed in 
ſuch manner as ſhould be thought convenient. 

That Philip would make no alteration in the 
laws, rights, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of England. 

That he would never take the Queen out of her 
own dominions, except at her own particular re- 
queſt ; nor carry out of England any of the chil- 
dren born of this marriage, without conſent of the 
nobility. 

That if the Queen ſhould die firſt, without iſſue, 
he would pretend'to no right upon England or 
1ts dependencies, but leave the ſucceſſion to the 
rightful heir. 

That he would not carry out of the kingdom any 
Jewels, or other things of much value; nor alienate 
any of the crown's appurtenances, nor ſuffer the 
ſame to be alienated by any perſon whatſoever. 

That England ſhould not ever, by virtue of this 
marriage, be concerned directly or indirectly in any 
war depending between France and Spain; but that 
the alliance between England aad France ſhould 
ſubſiſt and remain in full force. | 

That he would not give any occaſion of rupture 
between France and England. 

It would not be a very eaſy matter to compre- wt 529 
hend what advantages could accrue to England from this treaty. 
this marriage, if the intereſts of the Sovereign and 
miniſtry were not commonly confounded with thoſe 


6 


. (1) Of this gallant nobleman much will be ſaid in the next reign. 
(2) See Strype's notes on Godwin, p. 339. Comp. Hiſt. Vol. II. 
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4 Any I. of the kingdom, tho' frequently quite oppoſite. 
An*-1554. The court had in view the reſtoration of the Popiſh 


WIR creed in England, and therefore believed they necd- 


ed Spain's aſſiſtance. On the other hand, this mar- 
riage was advantageous to the chancellor, who ſe- 
cured his credit by Philip's protection. But at the 
ſame time England ran a great riſk of becoming 
ſubject to Philip, whoſe meaning it doubtleſs was 
not to be bound with chains of parchment. 

The marquis The day after this treaty was ſigned, ueen 

of North Mary granted a pardon to the marquis of Nor- 


ampton thampton, who had been condemned with the duke 
_ of Northumberland. 

r It was obſerved that, towards the cloſe of 
Vol. XV. 7 DIY 
p. 360. Edward VT's reign, the court had taken meaſures 


Cys Mary to prevent the as F of German merchants, : 


ſulpends the named The Still-yard: Men, from ingroſſing the 
= _ whole woolen trade, in prejudice to the Engliſh, 
e nog as thitherto had been practiſed. For this purpoſe 
Ib. p. 364. the parliament had laid a heavy duty on goods ex- 
ported or imported by that company; and this act 
was renewed in Mary's firſt parliament. But, in 
the begining of this yer her Majeſty, to gratify 
the Hanſe towns, ſuſpended the execution of theſe 
acts for three years, and diſcharged the company 
of German merchants from payment of the extra- 
ordinary taxes impoſed on them, ** all acts to the 
c contrary notwithſtanding.” This was the firſt 

effect oſ Mary's alliance with the Emperor. 


Murmurs After the treaty of the _ marriage with 
againſt the Philip was made public, complaints and murmurs 
Queen's were every where heard. The Proteſtants in par- 


marriage. ticular believed themſelves loſt, as dreading they 
_ were ſoon to ſee erected in England a Spaniſh in- 
: quiſition : but they were not the only murmurers. 
Independently of religion, the generality of people 

could not but apprehend King Philip's introducing 

into England the Spaniſh tyranny, whereof both 

the Indies, the Netherlands, the kingdoms of Na- 

ples and Sicily, and the duchy of Milan, afforded 

recent inſtances. In a word, few perſons could be- 

lieve that his Imperial Majeſty had agreed to the 

articles ſtipulated in the treaty, with any deſign to 

obſerve them. At laſt, theſe murmurs grew into 

a conſpiracy againſt the Queen, of which the mar- 

Wyat's con- Triage was either the cauſe or pretenſe. The duke 
ſpiracy. of Suffolk, ſir Thomas Wyat, and fir Peter Carew 


e formed the deſign of a general inſurrection. Carew 

2 was to act in Cornwal, Wyat in Kent, and the duke 

Hollingſh. of Suffolk in Warwickſhire, which is in the center 
| of England. 

Carew managed fo ill, that his practiſes were diſ- 
covered, and one of his accomplices ſeized before 
he had concerted his affairs. This drove him away 
to France, and Wyat on his flight haſtened the 
execution of his enterprile, tho? it was the conſpira- 

Godwin. tors intention to wait the arrival of Philip 25 a 

Burnet. more plauſible color to their inſurrection. Wyat 
therefore reſolving to puſh his point, tho? he was 
yet unprepared, went with a few followers to Maid- 
ſtone, and gave out, that he took arms to prevent 
England's being invaded. Next he marched to 
Rocheſter, whence he wrote to the ſheriff to deſire 
his affiſtance : but that magiſtrate, inſtead of eſ- 
pouſing his cauſe, required him to deſiſt, and aſ- 
ſembled forces to oppoſe his progreſs. 

Burnet. This rebellion alarmed the court, where nothing 

Stow. was ready to diſperſe it, the Queen having diſmiſſed 


iS +» 


her forces when ſhe thought herſelf free from far- 
ther danger. Wherefore the ſent a herald to Wyat 
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with a fall pardon, if he would lay down his arms Ma 
in twenty-four hours: but this gracious offer he re- Ay? 12 
fuſed, Mean time, the court was ſo unprepared, WE 
that the duke of Norfolk was ſent with only fix Godwin, 
hundred of the London militia (t), commaMegq Furnet. 
by a certain officer named Bret. While this paſſed, Hot: | 
the ſheriff of Kent, as he was going to join the . 
duke of Norfolk, met and defeated Knevet, Who 
with ſome troops was marching to join Wyat, and 
killed ſixty of his men. This ill ſucceſs fo alarmed 
Wyat, that he had already reſolved to conſult his 
own ſafety (2), when a very unexpected accident in- 
ſpired him with freſh courage. Sir George Har- Godwin, 
per, one of Wyat's adherents, pretending to deſert Burnet. 
him, went to the duke of Norlolk, and intrigued _ 
ſo artfully with his London trained-bands, that **lingtk. 
they declared for the rebels, and quiting the duke 
Joined Wyat (3). 
| With this reinforcement, and his other troops, Burnet 
making together a body four thouſand ftrong, Hollingh, 
Wyat marched away for London; near Deptford Jan. 31. 
he met two meſſengers from the Queen, Theſe, 
in her name, aſked what would content him. He 
demanded the Tower and the Queen's perſon to be 
put into his hands, and the council to be changed 
and new modeled as he ſhould judge proper. This Godwir 
demand being rejected, the Queen repaired to Stow. 
Guild-Hall, and acquainted the magiſtrates with Hollingh, 
Wyat's reply. She then ſpake of her marriage, 5 OS 
and told them, ſhe had done nothing in it but by xt; 
the advice of her council: and, to give them a 
proof of the confidence ſhe repoſed in them, ſhe re- 
ſolved to ſtay in the city, tho many adviſed her to 
hay + to the Tower. 
ean while Wyat purſuing his march, arrived Ga 
at the borough of Soar, Ys third of February, — 
expecting to enter the city without difficulty. But Stow. 
the bridge being ſtrongly baricaded and guarded, Hollingſſ. 
he was obliged to march along the Thames to 
Kingſton, ten miles from London. Here he found 
the bridge broken, and imployed ſome hours in Feb. 6. 
repairing it. He then paſſed to the other ſide with 
his army, increaſed now to near fix thouſand. After 
that, he continued his march to London, and, after 
ſome time loſt in mending one of his broken car- Stow. 
riages, reached Hyde-Park about nine in the fore- 
noon, the ſeventh of February. The time unſea- 
ſonably loſt about the ſaid carriage rendered abor- 
tive his enterpriſe : for in that interval Harper, who Godwin. 
had been fo ſerviceable to bring over the trained- Stow. 
bands, deſerted, and poſting to court, diſcovered 
his intentions to march thro* Weſtminſter, and enter 
the city by Ludgate. This intelligence came ver 
opportunely to the earl of Pembroke and lord Clin- 
ton who, at the head of a few companies, had re- 
ſolved to ingage him as he entered the city : but 
obſerving he was intangling himſelf in the ſtreets 
where he could not extend his troops, they thought 
it better to let him paſs, aiter orders given to ſhut 
the gate thro? which he deſigned to enter. 

_ Wyat, ſtill prepoſſeſſed that the citizens would Godwin. 
favor his undertaking, left his cannon under a guard Stow. 
at Hyde-Park, and entering Weſtminſter (4), pur- 
ſued his march up the Strand, in his way to = 
gate. As he advanced, care was taken to cut off 
his retreat by baricades and men placed at all the 
avenues. He believed himſelf now at the height 
of his wiſhes, when he found the gate into the city 
ſhut againſt him. He then firſt diſcovered his dan- 
ger, and, finding it utterly impracticable to retire, 
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(1) Five hundred, ſays Godwin, together with the Queen's guards. 

(2) He was ſeen to weep, and called for a coat, which he ſtuffed with money, deſigning to eſcape. Burnet, p. 235, 

(3) Thereupon the duke of Norfolk fled, together with the earl of Arundel, and fir Henry Jernegan captain of the guard. But 
Wyat coming up that moment with a party of horſe, intercepted the reſt; and ſeized eight braſs guns, and all Norfolk's baggage, 


Godwin, p. 341. 


- (4) He advanced with five companies towards Ludgate, while Cuthber Vaughan, with two companies more, marched towards 
Weitminſter. At Charing-Croſs, fir John Gage, lord-chamberlain, went to oppoſe Wyat, but retired in diſorder. ib.d. p. 342. 
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loft all courage. As he was indeavoring to return, 
a herald came to him, and exhorting him not to ſa- 
crifice ſo many mens lives, he ſurrendered quietly, 
and was ſent to priſon. This unhappy gentleman, 
who doubtleſs was no very great genius, - fooliſhly 
imagined, without having good aſſurances, that the 
city of London would declare in his favor; and 
this proved his deſtruction. Had his meaſures been 
better taken, the Queen and her miniſters would 
have been ſtrangely imbaraſſe.l at a juncture when 
the government, weak 1s 1t was, had already cre- 
ated numbers of male-contents. But the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of this enterpriſe ſo ſtrengthened Mary's 
authority, that thenceforward ſhe met with no more 
reſiſtance. After Wyat was apprehended, his fol- 
lowers, diſperſing, were taken at pleaſure, and the 
riſons were all crouded with thoſe wretches. 

While Wyat was acting in Kent and London, 
the duke of Suffolk had made but ſlender progrets 
in Warwickſhire. He would not have been even 
ſuſpected, had not a letter been ſeized, ſent him 
by Wyat, to inform him of the reaſons which had 
obliged him to expedite the execution of his under- 
taking, and to requeſt his being as expeditious as 

oſſible. Upon this advice, the earl of Huntington 
bad orders to arreſt him. The duke had thercof 
information, and being not yet ſecure of fifty horſe, 
he choſe to conceal himſelf in the houſe of one of 
his domeſtics, who baſely betrayed and delivered 
him to the earl of Huntington, by whom he was 
conveyed to the Tower, the eleveath of February. 
Such was the ſucceſs of this conſpiracy. Had it 
been managed by abler heads, it might have been 
attended with better conſequences : but few men 
of reputation cared to put themſelves under the 
conduct of ſuch leaders. If it had cauſed only the 
death of the principal actors, they might have been 
ſaid to meet the juſt reward of their folly, But it 
produced two conſiderable effects, one fatal to a moſt 
noble and innocent perſon, and the other, to all 
Proteſtants : not that religion had any ſhare in the 
combination, Wyat himſelf being a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and the Queen in her proclamation not ac- 
cuſing the Proteſtants, tho? ſince ſome hiſtorians 
have. been pleaſed to brand them. But as the 
r authority was corroborated by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of this undertaking, ſhe turned it intirely to 
the ruin of the Reformed, and the reformation. 
The duke of Suffolk being concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy, the court readily conſtrued it, that his de- 
ign was to replace his daughter Jane, on the 
throne, and this determined Mary to ſacrifice that 
lady to her own ſafety. 

Two days after taking Wyat, a meſſage was 
ſent to Jane Grey and her huſband to bid them 
prepare for death. Jane, as ſhe had long expected 
it, received the meſſage with great reſolution. 
Mean while, doctor Feckam who brought it, and 
had orders to exhort her to change her religion, 
prepoſterouſly imagining ſhe deſired ſome time to 
be determined, obtained three days reſpite of her 
execution : but ſhe gave him to underſtand it was 
not to her any manner of ſatis faction. She was 
well affured, the government's jealouſy would not 
ſuffer her to live, and therefore ſhe had imployed 
the whole time of her confinement in preparing for 
death. Some have believed that, without this laſt 
attempt of the duke of Suffolk, Mary would have 


ſpared his daughter: but as afterwards ſuch num- 


bers were butchered on account of religion, it is 
not likely that Jane, ſo firmly attached to the 


| Proteſtant belief, would have been more mercifully 


uſed than the reſt, even tho? the Queen could have 
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prevailed with herſelf to pardon her treaſon. How- MARY I. 
ſocver all this might have happened, ſhe was exe- Ax' 1554. 
cuted the twelfth of February, after having beheld == 
the headleſs trunk of her huſband paſs by her as Godwin. 

he was brought back from execution to be interred . 

in the Tower-chapel. She evidenced to her lateſt 

moment a ſingular conſtancy and piety, and im- 

moveable adherence to the reformation, owning 

however herſelt guilty of a great ſin, in accepting 

a crown which appertained not to her. Her father, Burnet. 

the duke of Suffolk, was tried the ſeventeenth of Fox. 

the ſame month, and executed the twenty-firſt, 

with the mortifying regret of having occaſioned the 

death of his daughter. | 
Next, Wyat was brought to his trial, where he Wyat at his 

offered to make great diſcoveries if his life might Bial accuſes 


be ſpared. He accuſed even Princeſs Elizabeth, 1 
and the earl of Devonſhire, as concerned in his con- earl of Devon. 


Piracy. This prevented not his condemnation, but ſhire: 
only gained him a two months reſpite, in hope of Godwin. 
drawing from him conſiderable diſcoveries. Mean Holling. 
ume the ear] of Devonſhire was commited to the Ar- pros 
/ ; l . Mo o the 

Tower, and Princeſs Elizabeth, tho? indiſpoſed, Tower. 
was brought to London, and cloſely confined in Stow. 
White-Hall, without liberty of ſpeaking to any. Strype. 
Oa the eleventh of March following, ſhe was ſent 
to the Tower. | | 

The fourteenth and fifteenth of February, Bret, Many rebels 
commander of W yar's forces, and fifty-eight more, ecuted, and 
were hanged. Some days after, fix hundred priſo- 3 
ners, with halters about their necks, appeared be- Goda. 
tore the Queen, and were pardoned : but this cle- Burnet. 
mency ettaced not the impreſſion made in peoples Stow. 


minds at fight of fo many exccutions done on men 


not guilty ot any blood-ſhed. The whole blame was 
thrown on Gardiner, who was charged with puſhing 
on Mary to be exceſſively jealous of her authority, 
and to the utmoſt extremities of ſeverity. A certain 
affair happened at the fame time, which alſo great- 
ly alarmed and inſpired the people with apprehen- 
lions of the Queen's intending to rule with too ex- 
tenſive a power. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton be- Hollingſh 
ing accuſed, and tried as concerned in the rebellion, p. 1104, Kc. 
was by his jury acquited, for want of ſufficient Burnet. 
proof to condemn him; for which they were rigo- Throgmorton 
rouſly fined. Thus were juries deprived of the ee bu * 
liberty of judging according to their conſciences, e 
and inſtead ot being governed by proofs, they were 
to examine how the court ſtood affected towards 
priloners, and thereby determine their verdict. This His brother 
leverity to the jury proved fatal to ſir John Throg- condemned. 
morton, who was found guilty on the ſame evidence 
whereon his brother had been acquited. 2 

The reſpite granted Wyat had a quite different Wyat clears 


effect from what the court expected. This unhappy Princeſskliza - 


man, who had accuſed Princeſs Elizabeth and the beth and the 
earl of Devonſhire only in hope of a pardon, finding 8 _ 
he mult dic, fully cleared them in his ſecond exa- Godwin 
mination : and for fear his laſt declaration ſhould be Stow. 
ſuppreſſed, he renewed it at the place of execution. P. 624. 

As there was no other proof againſt them, and their Hollingſh, 
accuſer himſelf had acquited them with his laſt P. . 
breath, no proceſs could be formed againſt them, 

tho* Gardiner paſſionately defired the death of lady 


Elizabeth: nay, there 1s abundance of probability 


that Mary herſelt would gladly have conlented to it, 
could ſhe have ſupported her rigor with any color 
of juſtice (1). 

After Elizabeth had undergone a tedious and ſe- Rigors exer- 
vere impriſonment in the Tower, ſhe was thence ciſed on that 
conveyed to Woodſtock. This was not intended Princeſs. 
her as a favor, but to remove her from the cuſtody Fox, Vol. IIs 


of lord Chandos, lieutenant of the Tower, who had * 943» 


Godwin. 


* 


(1) By Gardiner's malice a warrant was procured, ſigned by ſome privy-counſellors for her execution. But the lieutenant, by Stow. 


Burnet. 


application to the Queen to know her pleaſure, and her denying any knowledge of the warrant, ſaved the Princeſs's life; Fox. 


treated 
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Max vy I. treated her with great humanity and reſpect. At 
An? 1554. Woodſtock, ſhe was given in charge to fir Henry 
LW=vY—u Brningheld (1), who paying her no ſuch deference 

as ſhe had received trom lord Chandos, gave her 


Hollingſh. cauſe to ſuſpect a deſign againſt her life. It is even 

p. 1157. pretended, that certain perſons officiouſly undertook 
to aſſaſſinate her, in exp. ctation of pleaſing the Queen 
and her miniſters 3 but that ſtrictneſs wherewith ſhe 
was guarded denied them all acceſs. 

Mary's or- The diſturbances occaſioned by Wyat's conſpiracy 


ders againſt being intirely appeaſed, Queen Mary reſumed her 
the married firſt deſign of utterly deſtroying the reformation. 
Rym. Fed. Tho to effect this the authority of parliament was 
Vol. XV. p. neceſſary, ſhe failed not anticipating the project by 
376. her own authority, in virtue of her ſupremacy, which 
| ſhe held in deteſtation, and yet made no ſcruple to 

uſe it againſt the Proteſtants! For this purpoſe, ſhe 

gave inſtructions to the biſhops to viſit their reſpec- 


March 4. tive dioceſes. Their inſtructions, which were of 
Fox, Vol. III. Gardiner's pening, contained a moſt virulent detail 
LM of all the pretended diſorders introduced into the 
Vol. IL. Col. church during King Edward's reign, She after— 
p. 252. wards gave the chancellor a particular order to purge 
Heylin. Holy mother church of all married eccleſtaſtics, 


Four biſhops Some days after, the Queen granted a ſpecial 


deprived: commiſſion to Gardiner, and five others, to deprive 
a5 oo four prelates who had wives, viz. the archbiſhop of 


p. 370. York, the biſhops of St. Davids, Cheſter and 
| Briſtol, and all in actual confinement. Two days 
and three after, the ſame commiſſioners were ordered to de- 
more on other prive the biſhops of Lincoln, Gloceſter, and Here- 


_ ford, for preaching erroneous doctrines, and having 
Fox. otherwiſe mis-behaved. The pretenſe to deprive 
Godwin, theſe biſhops, by a bare order of the Queen, 
Burnet. on account of mis- behavior, was taken from the 
Tee. letters patent of King Edward, in which it was 


rovided, that they ſhould hold their biſhopricks 

bo long only as they behaved well, and therefore it 

was no injuſtice to deprive them, ſince their con- 

duct was diſpleaſing. This was the pretenſe; but 

the true 3 was, the court's deſire to fill theſe 

Sees with their creatures, before the parliament 

Rym. Fad. aſſembled. As to the interior clergy, Burnet pre- 

Vol. XV. p. tends that, of ſixteen thouſand then in England, 

376. twelve thouſand were turned out for having wives: 

p. 333, 342, and indeed, in Rymer, we meet with multitudes of 

&. 38 1, 392. preſentations to livings, which ſufficiently manifeſt 

The maſs re- the alterations made in the church. Mean time, in 

ſtored every conſequence of the act of parliament, the maſs was 

where. every where reſtored, with the liturgy uſed towards 

— the cloſe of Henry VIII's reign. Such was the 

; conſtitution of ſtate and church when the new par- 
lament met, the ſecond of April, 1554. 

Diſpoſition of The court's diligence to have a parliament at their 

the commons beck was no leſs in this than it had been in the pre- 

of this new ceding year: nay, it was ſo much more ſuccesful, 

parliament. as Gardiner had money in his hands to gain the 

electors and repreſentatives. The miniſtry had a 

double deſign ; the firſt, to have the Queen's mar- 

riage approved the ſecond, to reſtore the Pope's 

authority. For the firſt, it was not ſufficient to 

have repreſentatives well inclined to the intended 

alterations in religion; it was farther requiſite, they 

| ſhould be little zealous for the good of their country, 

ſince the Queen's marriage put England in evident 

danger of becoming one oy a province to Spain, 

For the ſecond, it was neceſſary, not only that a 

great majority of the lower houſe's members ſhould 

be convinced the Romiſh doctrines were verities, 

but alſo ſhould be Papiſts in reality; i. e. perſuaded 


that religion could not ſubſiſt without a Pope. Now] 


thoſe ot this opinion were not very numerous among 


perſuaded, that Pontifical government was not any 
way neceſſary to the church, and were very well 
ſatisfied at its being aboliſhed. To get returned 
perſons proper for the court's deſigns, or to gain 
thoſe who were not ſo compliant, it was that Gar- 
diner imployed all his intereſt with the Emperor 
and Queen to promite penſions, &, This was 
tranſacted with ſo little caution and ſecreſy, that 
It was publicly known what penſions were aſſigned 
to a good number of the members. The parlia- 
ment meeting, tho Mary ſometimes found oppo- 
ſition, yet was ſhe often obliged to check the 
commons, ſo impetuous was generally their zeal to 
gratity her 1n all ſhe propoſed. | 


Book XV] 


enn 
the Roman Catholics, There were abundantly M ARY | 
more who, believing tranſubſtantiation, invocation Ay? 
of ſaints, adoration of images, &c. were however 


1554, 


The firſt act paſſed in this ſeſſion gave occaſion Ad to con 
to many reflections : but its drift remained a ſecret firm her M. 
till long after, in the reign of Qucen Elizabeth, **%'s right. 


when a certain perſon, appriſed thereof, diſcovered 
it to the earl of Leiceſter. The bill was brought 
in by the ſpeaker. It imported, That, as the 
laws declarative of the royal prerogatives had 
been made in favor of Kings, it might be pre- 
e tended that the Queen had not thereto any right; 
it was therefore declared: that theſe prerogatives 
„ appertained to the crown, whether it was poſ- 
„ ſefled by male or female: and whatſoever the 
« law did limit or appoint for the King, was of 
right alſo due to hs Queen, who was declared 
to have as much authority as any of her proge- 


& nitors.” This bill occaſioned ſome debates in 


the houſe of commons. Some feared that the pre- 
tenſe of ſecuring to the Queen her juſt rights, co- 
vered a deſign of inlarging them beyond their juſt 
bounds, and that the laſt clauſe, that ſhe had „ as 
much authority as any of her progenitors,” might 
incourage her to exerciſe the ſame power as William 
the Conqueror, who ſpoiled the Engliſh of their 
lands, to beſtow them on foreigners. The Queen's 
marriage with the Prince of Spain ſtill increaſed 
this ſuſpicion, by the fear of having a deſpotic 
government, like that of Spain, introduced into 
England. It was therefore judged proper to alter 
the words of this act, in ſuch manner as they ſhould 
ſecure to.the Queen all her legal rights, without 


giving her opportunity to uſurp ſuch as were not ſo. 


The court found no fault with this correction. The fecre 
Gardiner, who promoted the bill, had no intention motive to it 


to make the Queen abſolute, but to prevent Philip Burnet, 


from ſeizing the government, on pretenſe of ſex. Vol. II. P. 277 


The example of Henry VII furniſhed a juſt cauſe of 
apprehenſion, That Prince had at firſt no pre- 
tenſion to the crown, but what flowed from his 
promiſe of cſpouſing Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
ward IV: nevertheleſs, when he thought himſclt 
ſufficiently able, he reſolved to reign in his own 
right, as heir to the houſe of Lancaſter. Philip 
might have done the like, as deſcended from the 
ſame houſe. So that here Gardiner conſulted at 
once the intereſt of the nation, and his own, It 
was the nation's intereſt, that Philip ſhould not 
have any opportunity of ſeizing the government. 
Gardiner's likewiſe required the ſame ; but it 
Philip ſhould once become maſter of England, the 
adminiſtration of affairs would probably be put 
into the hands of Spaniards, and conſequently Gar- 


diner be excluded. In a word, the true occaſion of Occaſions d 


Gardiner's bill was this: a certain perſon had con- ir. 
trived a model of government, according to which Burnet 


the Queen was to, declare herſelf a Conqueror; or 


4 


(1) On the 19th, according to Hollingſhead, ſhe was releaſed out of the Tower, and commited to the cuſtody of lord 
Williams who treating her more courteouſly than ſome could have wiſhed, ſhe was put under the care of fir Henry Beningfield, 
p- 111. — he carl of Devonſhire was removed to Fotheringay caſtle, May 25. Godwin, p. 3433 
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— 


Mary I. 
Ax' 1554. 
woe 


aſſert that, as ſhe acceded to the crown by common 
right, ſhe was not bound by the laws which limited 
the regal power, becauſe theſe reſtrictions were 
made for Kings and not Queens. This plan was 
communicated to the Imperial embaſſador, who 
put it into the Queen's hands, and deſired her to 
peruſe it attentively. The Queen doubtleſs read, 


and then delivered it to her chancellor, to examine 


it and thereon give her his ſertuments. He thereby 
diſcovered the Spaniards drift, and ſet before her 
Majeſty the conſequences and peril of following, or 
even liſtening to ſuch counſels. In a word, he ſo 
managed her, that ſhe threw the project into the 
fire. It was not without reaſon that Gardiner began 
to be alarmed with reſpect to the Spaniards. 


that ſuch ſchemes as this gave him juſt cauſe to 


Burnet. 
Hollingſh. 
Strype· 


The biſhop- 


rick of Dur- 


ſuſpe& them of ſome deſign upon the liberties of 
England, there was another particular which con- 
firmed this ſuſpicions. This was, the Spaniards 
had ſtudiouſly publiſhed a genealogy of Philtp, 
which derived him from a daughter of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and ſon of Edward III. 
Gardiner therefore thought it high time to break 
the Spaniſh meaſures ; and this he undertook to do 
by the fore-mentioned act: but he took ſingular 
care not to be known for the author, for tear of 
loſing Philip's favor (1). 

In this ſeſſion the biſhoprick of Durham, ſup- 
preſſed in the end of the late reign, was reſtored to 


tam reſtored its ancient rights, and the act of ſuppreſſion reg 


to its rights. 


The duke of 


pealed. 
The ſentence againſt the duke of Suffolk, and the 


Suffolk's ſen» fifty- eight. | quis executed for che late rebellion, 
e 


tence, and the was likew1 


marriage 
treaty con- 
firmed. 
Burnet, 


Diſpute at 
Oxford be. 
tween the 
Popiſh and 
Proteſtant 


clergy. 
Fox. 
Godwin, 
Burnet, 


duype. 


before the 


confirmed. 

Laſtly, the parliament approved the treaty of 
marriage between the Queen and Philip. But as 
Gardiner began to dread the Spaniards, he ſo 
ordered, that the parliament, in approving the 
treaty, more clearly explained and inlarged the 
articles, by which the realm's government was de- 
clared to belong to the Queen only. 

No more was deſired of the parliament in this 
ſeſſion (2). Had the lower houſc's zeal to pleaſe 
the court been indulged, many rigorous acts againſt 
the reformation and 
paſſed : but, by direction from court, the peers 
threw out ſuch bills on that ſubject as were ſent up 
by the commons. Undoubtedly, the miniſters 
judged it not proper to commence a perſecution 
Queen's marriage was accompliſhed, 
leſt ſome untoreſcen accident ſhould retard the 
Prince of Spain's arrival. For this reaſon the par- 
liament was diſſolved (3) the twenty-fifth of May, 
Mary's principal defire,, the approbation of her 
marriage, being obtained. 

At the end of this ſeſſion of parliament, the court 
thought proper to interrupt the convocation, in 
order for a new conference to be held at Oxtord, 
touching the euchariſt. The Proteſtants loudly com- 
plained of the treatment they had met with, 1n the 
diſpute held at London. Hence was occaſion taken 
to ſpread for them a new ſnare, by appointing an- 
other diſputationat Oxford, 1n preſence of the whole 


7 


Beſide, 


the Reformed would have 


were landed. 


u verſity, as if more juſtice was intended them, MARV I. 
but this was in effect only to give them a freſh mor- An* 1554. 
tilication. Had the court's meaning been to have 
acted with candor, they would never have choſen, 

as they did, for managers of the diſpute on the Pro- 

teſtants ſide, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, all 

priſoners in the Tower, and the two firſt, indiſpu- 

tably the ableſt and molt learned men of their party: 

hut as it was reſolved to confound them otherwiſe 

than by reaſons and arguments, pleaſure was taken 

in expoſing theſe three great prelates to the inſults of 

their enemies. They were therefore removed to Ox- Fox, Vol. III. 
ford, to diſpute againſt ſome of the Romiſh clergy, p. 44, &c. 
at the head of whom was Weſton, prolocutor of the 

lower-touſe of convocation. This diſputation or 

conference was managed like the former at London. 

The three L'roteſtunt biſhops were forced to be ſilent, Ibid. 

by reafon of the coutinual interruptions and noiſes p. 90. 
which hindercd them from being heard, whence it Godwin. 
was infercd they were vanquiſhed. Such as are cu- Vol. II. 
rious to {ce the particulars of this diſpute, may find p. 280, &e. 
them in the Airy oi the reformation of England. 

But barely to mortily theſe biſhops was not thought 

ſufficient : the diſpute, which Jaſted three days, be- Cranmer, 
ing ended, they were ſummoned to abjure their pre- Riten, and 


tended errors, and, on their reluſal, excommuni— EG 
cated. | cated. 


Prince Philip being informed that nothing now re- The Prince of 
tarded the accompliſhment of his marriage, left Co- Spain's ar- 
runna, the 16th ot July, and arrived the 19th at _ . 
Southampton (4). Ar his landing he drew his word, "25-0 | 
and carried it naked ſome time. This myſterious Stow. 
action was variouſly interpreted. Some ſaid he there- Fox. 
by devoted his iword to Ei gland's detenſe. Others 
bulicved, that he intimated to the Engliſh by this 
action, that he intended to govern them by the ſword. 

The magiſtrates of Southampton preſenting him Fox. ? 
with the keys of their town, he both received and 

returned them without uttering a ſyllable. This 

gravity diſguſted the Engliſh, accuſtomed to be 

treated more aſſably by their Sovereigns. The Queen Godwin. 
met him at Wincheſter, where Gardiner married Hollingſh, 
them the 25th of July. The ſame day they were Stow. 
proclaimed King and Queen of England, France, Vurnet. 
Naples, Jeruſalem, and by many other Titles (5). 

The Emperor had lately made a preſent to his fon 

of the kingdo" s of Naples and Jeruſalem.” Philip's 


age was twenty ſeven, and Mary's thirty eight. 


Many Cheſts of Bullion (6), brought by Philip, Brings with 
This was doubtleſs the whole, or him a great 

great part of the twelve hundred-thouſand crowns treaſure. 
which Charles V promiſed to remit over to nn 
land, but which he was not diſpoſed to part with 
before the marriage was aſcertained. This infuſed 
ireſh zeal into thoſe whom Gardiner had already 
gained to Mary's intereſt (7), 1 

Philip, deſirous to acquire the affection of the Obtains par- 
Engliſh, began with acts of clemency, which would don for Prin- 
have produced that efject, had the reſt of his con- ceſs Elizabeth, 


duct been anſwerable: however, ſome of note pro- h | foms 


fired by his generoſity, Princeſs Elizabeth was the Godwin. 
chief. Gardiner was for removing her out of the p. 349. 


| way at any rate. He apprehended that, if ſhe ſuc- Burner. 


Condo: 357 T 


(1) Another reaſon for this act, might alſo be, to prevent any diſturbance might ariſe from a certain opinion broached by ſome 
cf Queen Mary's enemies, that it was unlawful for a woman to govern ; to prove which, Knox and others wrote books ſoon aſter 


Strype's notes on Godwin, p. 344. 


(2) A convocation met at the tame time with this parliament. 


Head of the Church, was omited. See Fox, Vol. III. p. 41. 
(3) Not prorogued, as in the French. 
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And in the writs of ſummons, the Queen's title, of Supreme 


(4) With a fleet of one hundred and ſixty ſail. Godwin, p. 345. John earl of Bedford, the lord Fitz-Walters, and many 


other nohlemen, &c. were ſent into Spain to attend him. 


Hollingſh. 


. 1118, 


(5) Ireland; Defenders of the faith; Princes of Spain and Sicily; archdukes of Auſtria; dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and 
Brabant ; counts of Habſpurg, Flanders and Tirol. Rym. Fad. Vol. XV. p. 404. 


(6) Twenty. ſeven cheſts, each a yard and four inches long, and ninety-nine horſe- loads, and two cart-loads of coined gold 
and filver. Burnet, p. 286. Strype computes, that this Prince's revenues were yearly worth two millions, four hundred and 


leventy thouſand pounds fterling. Vol. III. p. 128. 


(7) Auguſt 12, the King and Queen made their entry into London. Stow, p. 625, 
| OQoo 


Vol. II. 
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Many I. ceeded Mary, her own Intereſt would lead her to 
Aw. 1554. ſubvert whatever ſhould be done, as to religion, 
wy n— under the preſent reign ; beſide, it was known that, 
notwithſtanding all her caution, ſhe was molt cor- 
dially a Proteſtant. Now, as it was reſolved to 
proſecute the Reformed, there was ſome room to 
tear diſturbances, under color of aſſerting her rights, 
The Queen herſelf was not far from Gardiner's ſen- 
timents 3 but Philip interceded for the Princeſs, and 
His reaſons delivered her from that peril. This was, doubtleſs, 
for interced- at firſt from a motive of generoſity. It has been 
ing for Eliza- pretended that policy had afterwards a great ſhare in 
- 0 the prefervation of this Princeſs, and two ſeveral 
i reaſons are aſſigned. Firſt, it is ſaid that, when he 
had no longer hopes of iſſue by his Queen, he re- 
flected that, if Elizabeth died before Mary, the 
crown of England would devolve to the Scotiſn 
deen, who would tranſmit this rich inheritance to 
the Dauphin of France. It is indeed true that, by 
Henry VIIPs will, the Queen of Scots could not 
claim the Engliſh crown, *till after the dutcheſs of 
Suffolk's poſterity : but there was no likelihood the 
Dauphin would regard this will; and he might hap- 
pen to join the crowns of England and Ireland to 
thoſe of France and Scotland, which could not but 
be prejudicial to the Houſe of Auſtria. The ſe- 
cond reaſon which, as ſome pretend, induced Philip 
: to fave Elizabeth was, his hope to marry her, if 
Godwin. Mary died firſt. Beſides Princeſs Elizabeth, ſome 
Stow. other Perſons obtained their pardon by Philip's 1n- 
Burnet. terceſſion ; namely, nine knights, and the arch- 
biſhop of York. It is preſumed, this prelate was 
not firm to his religion, becauſe all the reſt who 
were releaſed were men who ſuited their religion to 
the times: probably, they had been ingaged in 
Wyat's or lady Jane's cauſe ; moreover the arch- 
biſhop of York was ſulffered to live unmoleſted dur- 
ing the reſidue of this reign. | 
Diſpleaſes the Philip's grave manner and reſerved air gave great 
Engliſh. diſguſt to the Engliſh. None were admired either 
. into his or the Queen's preſenſe, without a formal 
demand of audience, as is practiſed by embaſladors. 
This rendered the court utterly deſart, the Engliſh 
nobility not brooking cuſtoms ſo oppoſite to their 
. own. | 
The duke of The old duke of Norfolk died in September, a- 
Norfolk dies. bout a year after obtaining his liberty. 
The para- Mary's third parliament met, the 11th of Novem- 


ment mcets. ber, diſpoſed as the court could wiſh (1). The mo- 
"Burnet. + ney brought from Spain produced ſuch effects, that 


Vol. III. moſt of the repreſentatives only wanted occaſions to 
F234 , ſignaliſe their Z al for her Majeſty. The court was 


ſends to fetch therepf ſo ſenſible, that without any law yet made 
over Pole in to reſtore the Papal authority, two noblemen were 
quality of ſent to reccive cardinal Pole as legate, and bring 
legate. him over into England. One of theſe was lord 
Paget, who, having been a principal friend and 
confident of the duke of Somerſet, and one of that 
in King Edward's reign, was nominated in this of 
Mary to receive his Beatitude's legate (2): ſuch al- 

3 | teration had a new reign produced amongſt the no- 
The act of bility. While the legate in Flanders was preparing 
his conderana- for-his-voyage, an act paſſed in parliament to repeal 
tion reverſed. his attainder in the reign of Henry VIII. This coſt 
8 but three days, in 8 to avoid the inconvenience 

ollinghn. a we | Ir 
* of ſeeing arrive in the kingdom a legate, ſtill liable 
to a mortal ſentence. 


— 
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the Virgin, ſo here, a happy omen followed on the 


Pole arrived the twenty-fourth of November, and MAR 
after communicating his inſtructions to the King Axv' 1827 

0 he 1aid before i of 
and Queen, he laid before them, and both houſes of wy 
Parliament ſent tor to that purpoſe, the occaſion of His ſpeech t 
his legation. This, he ſaid, was to bring back to dhe parliz 
the fold of Chriſt the ſheep which were gone aſtray : (35 le; 

; Godwin, 

that the Pope, who held on earth the place of Sove- Fox. 
reign Paſtor, was ready to receive them; and there- Vol. III. 
fore he exhorted the Engliſh to imbrace this occa- P. 108. 
ſion, at once fo favorable and fo felicirous. Queen ollingſh, 
Mary, who had paſſionately longed to ſee hi The 
Mlary, who had paſſionately longed to ſee his Sanc- mh, Que 
tity's authority reſtored in England, was ſo moved fancies herlap 
on this occaſipn, that ſhe fancied ſhe felt a child pregnant. 
ſtir in her womb. This news was immediately Godwin, 
publiſhed in all places, and even by order of coun- 8 
cil (3), Te Deum was ſung at St. Paul's. Some 
flatterers ſpared not ſay ing, that as John Baptiſt 
leaped in his mother's womb at the ſalutation of 


ſalutation from Chriſt's vicar ſpeaking by the mouth 
of his legatc. The Queen's women, who ſaw her 1, mig. 

ſo fond of her imaginary conception, humored her 5 
in this belief, 'till the middle of the ſucceeding 

„ar, when, to her exceſſive mortification, ſhe was 

con inced of her miſtake. 5 

The twenty-ninth of November, both houſes The tuo 
preſented a petition to the King and Queen, pray- houſes petit. 
ing their interceſſion with the legate, for a recon- on fora fecon. 
ciltation of the kingdom with the church, from ation wit 
Ivluch by a horrible ſchiſm it had been long diſ- OO * 
united. They promiſed in the ſame petition, to p. 108. 
repeal all acts againſt the Pope's authority. There- Godwin, 
upon, the legate came to the parliament, and in a Hollingh, 
long ſpeech inlarged on his Beatitude's affection and — 
tenderneſs for the kingdom of England, and the on 
extraordinary favors which in every age this nation 
had received from the Holy See. Then he injoin- Areabſolred 
ed for penance the repeal of all the laws made by the legzt, 
againſt the Pontifical authority, and, granting full DR 
abſolution, which was received by both houſes on ＋ wp. ; 
their knees, abſolved alſo the realm from all cen- i 
ſures and interdictions. 

The repeal promiſed by both houſes could not Ad reftoring 
be ready before the begining of January. By this the Papal a: 
act the Pope's authority was reſtored to the ſame thorx) 
ſtate as before the twentieth year of Henry VIIPs —_ 
reign : but the five inſuing articles, therein inſerted, ns 
were ſo many reſtrictions on the Papal power. 

I. That biſhopricks, cathedrals and colleges ſhould with ſome 
remain in their preſent condition. —— 

IT. That marriages contracted within the degrees 
prohibited only by the canons, and not by divine 
ſtatutes, ſhould be deemed good and valid. 

III. That inſtitutions into benefices made during 
the ſchiſm, ſhould be confirmed. 4 

IV. Thatall judicial proceſſes ſhould alſo be con- 
firmed. 5 f 

V. That the alienations of the church's lands 
ſhould be authoriſed, and the poſſeſſors ſubject to 
no cenſures or proſecutions on that account. 

The legate ratified all theſe articles, but with a Ratifed by 
denunciation of God's judgments on all thoſe who the legar- 
poſſeſſed church- lands. As this article was the moſt 
important, and obſtructive to a re-union, the court 
of Rome had not been a little imbaraſſed to ſettle 
it. The nobility and gentry, inriched with church Artifces of 
ſpoils in the two laſt reigns, were not to be alarmed, the court 


I 
On the other hand, the canons make the church's he check 


ried before them. Hollingſh. p. 1122. 
(2) The ather was fir Edward Haſtings. 


(3) Dated November 27. In the ſame order all prieſts, and other eccleſiaſtical miniſters, were injoined, in their maſſes and 
' other ſervices, continually to pray Almighty God, that he would continue and bring to good effet what he had ſo graciouſly 
begun. Forms of prayer were compoſed on this occaſion by doctor Weſton, dean of Weſtminſter, and printed copies of them 


diſperſed thro' the kingdom. In one of them they prayed God to “ give the Queen a male-infant, in taſhion and body 
_ « comlie and beautiful, and in pregnant wit notable and excellent. | 


ww” - - - % 


(1) The King and Queen rode together in their robes to this parliament, having two ſwords and two caps of maintenance car- 
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Mary]. 
Ax' 1554, 
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Burnet- 
Vol. III. p. 
231. 


Burnet, 
Vol. III. p. 
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lands ſo ſacred, that the Pope himſelf, however ex- 
tenſive his power be in other reſpects, cannot alie- 
nate them. Conſequently, Julius III could not con- 
ſent to the alienation made in England, without 
violating the canons : nay, his conſent would have 
been of no force, ſince it would have exceeded the 
bounds of his power. Mean while, had he inſiſted 
on the neceſſity of reſtitution, and told the Engliſh 
that, wirhout it, he could not poſſibly ablolve them, 
the re-union of England, the concluſion whereof 
his Holineſs ſo paſſionately defired, would have been 
in danger of miſcarrying. This was one of the 


nice affairs which called for ſome of thoſe expe- 


dients the Roman court ſeldom wants. The expe- 
dient now made uſe of was to deceive the Engliſh, 


The Pope firſt gave Pole a general power, which 


was not, however, deemed ſufficient to remove the 
uneaſineſs of the perſons concerned. Afterwards 
he ſent him another, authoriſing him, * to tranſact 
<« with the poſſeſſors of church- lands for the rents 
« they had illegally received, and for the move- 
ables they had conſumed ; in reſtoring firſt, if 
the legate thought proper, the lands they unjuſtly 
« poſſeſſed.” This clauſe «+ 1n reſtoring firſt, if 
« the legate thought proper,” had a very equivo- 
cal meaning. Ir might ſignify, that the legate had 
liberty to oblige the poſſeſſors to reſtitution, or to 
ditpenſe with it; or elſe, that he had power to tranſ- 
act with them for the received rents before or after 
reſtitution of the lands. Very ſeemingly, his 
Sanctity underſtood this clauſe in the latter ſenſe, 
but was deſirous of giving room for a belief of his 
taking it in the former. 

This power appearing to Charles V and the Eng- 
liſh court inſufficient, the Pope gave a third, no leſs 
equivocal, and which, under a heap of general 
terms, contained certain reſtrictions which left him 
free to act afterwards as he ſhould judge requilite : | 
for his preſent buſineſs was to amuſe both the par- 
liament and the poſſeſſors of thoſe lands, in giving 
them a ſeeming ſatisfaction. This latter power ran: 
«© That whercas before, he had given power to his 
« legate to tranſact with the poſſeſſors of the 
«© church's goods, and to diſcharge them from the 
cc rents they had unjuſtly received, or the move- 
ce ables they had walted ; nevertheleſs, to the end 
ce that the intire reduction of England might be- 
« come ſo much the more eaſy, by the greater 


A 3&A 
A && 


«© hopes of condeſcenſion and compliance given 


« on this occaſion by his Beatitude ' (unwilling 
« as he was to keep back the great work of 
« the ſalvation of ſo many fouls, by any human 
« conſiderations, and deſirous to imitate the good 
« father going out to meet the prodigal fon) he 


ce gave power to his legate, agreeably to the cork: - 


ce fidence he in him repoſed, to tranſact and agree, 
by authority of the Holy See, with the poſſeſ- 
« ſors of the church's goods, for whom the Queen 
« ſhould intercede, and to give them a diſpenſation 
<« for the future injoyment thereof; with reſer- 
<« vation nevertheleſs of ſuch things, wherein, for 
<« their greatneſs and importance, he ſhould think 
ee fit to conſult the Holy Sec, for its concurrence 
« and confirmation.“ 

This concluſive power, far from correcting what 
was defective in the former, was ſtill more ambi- 
guous and uſeleſs. Firſt, for the word TRANSACT, 
which was in the firſt power, and remained likewiſe 
in this, it is manifeſt, that the Holy Father did 
not thereby mean a bare acquieſcence of his legate 
to a poſſeſſion deemed unjuſt, and that, on this oc- 


caſion, a tranſaction imported at leaſt ſome pre- 


vious reparation to be made to the church. But for 


he would have this tranſaction underſtood. - Where- 


fince he thereby exceeded his power, which was to 
Tranſact and Agree; Secondly, under theſe terms 
Future Injoyment, lay couched a notorious equiyo- 
cation, ſince the Future might imply either a per- 
petual or a temporary injoyment. Thirdly, the le- 
gate could grant a diſpenſation for the injoyment of 
theſe lands but to thoſe for whom the Queen inter- 
ceded ; ſo that the Queen might chuſe whether ſhe 
would intercede for any perſon: nay, it is very 
likely ſhe would have ſcrupled it, ſince, as will ap- 
pear, ſhe herſelf made * of all ſuch lands 
as were in her poſſeſſion. Fourthly, all the legate 
could do on this occaſion, was inſignificant without 
confirmation from his Holineſs, who could revoke 
it, ſo that the legate's power was only proviſional, 
Laſtly, the obligation to conſult the Holy See in 
matters of importance, was likewiſe a dubious ex- 
preſſion, obnoxious to endleſs cavils. 

Pope Julius III died before he was informed of 
the ſucceſs of this affair. But if we judge of him 
by the terms of the power granted to his legate, he 
acted with no ſincerity, and his ſucceſſor flatly re- 
tuſed confirming the legate's acquieſcence. It was 
therefore a manifeſt fraud put upon the poſſeſſors of 
church-lands, ſince, according to the canon law, 
they could thereby acquire no juſt title. On the 
other hand, they could poſſeſs them with a fafe 
conſcience, ſince the legate, at the very inſtant he 
conſented to their injoyment of theſe lands, denounc- 
ed the judgments of God ready to fall on their 
heads. It will perhaps be interrogated, how the 
Engliſh could ſutfer themſelves to be impoſed on by 
ſo palpable a deluſion ? To this may be replied: 
Firit, that the King and Queen, being in the ſame 
ſentiments with the Roman court, aſſiſted the de- 
celt as much as poſſible, and the parliament, cor- 
rupted with Spaniſh gold, ſeemed not to ſee what 
they ſaw. Secondly, very ſeemingly, the legate's 
powers were ſhewn only to their ſaid Majeſties, 
who therewith appeared ſatisfied, and the parlia- 
ment, without examining theſe powers, preſumed 
the legate ſufficiently authoriſed. I have lomewhar 
inlarged on this ſubject, becauſe it is now very ma- 
terial, and poſſibly may be more fo hereafter. The 
Engliſh may ſee by this, not only how impoſſible it 
is the court of Rome ſhould have acted with fince- 
rity in this affair, but that, tho* a Pope ſhould have 
the beſt intentions towards the poſſeſſors of the 
church-lands, his conſent would be inſignificant : his 
ſucceſſors might always ſay, with ſome foundation, 
that he had exceeded the limits of his 
However this be, the poſſeſſors were, or ſeemed to 
be ſatisfied, and the rather becauſe the parliament 
made a law which, in ſome meaſure, diſpeled the 
fears of thoſe concerned. This law imported, that 
whoever ſhould diſturb the ſubjects, in their poſ- 
ſeſſion of any lands or goods once appertaining to 
the church, on pretenſe of any eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity, ſhould incur a Præmunire. 


paſſed an act to revive the Statutes of Richard II, 
Henry IV, and Henry V, againſt heretics (1). 


court deſired ſhould be effected gradually. They 
brought in ſeveral bills, which were rejected by the 
lords, for fear of alarming the Proteſtants, and driv- 
ing them to deſpair. But the commons were in a 


fear the term TRA NSAC H ſhould not be ſufficiently 


manner indifferent as to what becan of their bills, 


(1) 5 Richard II. 2 Henry IV. 2 Henry V. 


* 


— 


* 
4, 


f ſince 


power. 


expreſſive, his Sancti added in this laſt power the MARV I. 
term AGREE, which evidently ſhewed in what ſenſe Ax' 1554, 
fore the bare acquieſcence of the legate was uſeleſs, 


The reconciliation thus accompliſhed, and the go- AR made to 
vernment become intirely Popiſh, the parliament rene the 


old ſtatute _ 
againſt 


; heretics. 
The commons were fo haſty that, had their zeal been Statutes. 


indulged, they would have finiſhed at once what the Burnet. 


l 
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Mary I. ſince whether approved or rœected, their zeal for 

AN? 1554. the Queen was conſpicuouſly manifeſt. This was 
Www the real aim of their whole procedure. 

Afterwards an act was made by way of ſupple- 

ment to the ſtatute of treaſons and felonies. Ir was 


in Philip's favor this act was renewed, by which, it 


any perſon aſſerted, that Philip had no right to the 
title of King of England, during his marriage with 
the Queen, he was to be ſentenced to perpetual im- 
priſonment, and to forfeit all his goods: moreover, 
that Prince having conſented to take upon him the 
guardianſhip of the children he might have by his 
conſort, and to govern the kingdom for a ſon, *rill 
he was eighteen, and for a daughter, till fifteen 3 it 
was alſo inacted, that conſpiring his death during 
that time, ſhould be treaſon. It was likewiſe death, 
by another act, for any to pray, that God would 
turn the Queen's heart from 1dolatry, or ſhorten her 
days. | 

The court The ſtatutes againſt heretics were no ſooner re- 

conſults what vived, than the court took into conſideration how to 

meaſures were reduce them. Their number was great, and indiſ- 


_ putably far ſurpaſſing that of their adverſaries, but 
againſt the the latter had for them the government. This 
Proteſtants. party included thoſe to whom all religions were in- 
Burnet. different, and theſe appeared the molt zealous, be- 


cauſe it was the true way to render them acceptable 
at court. As to the Proteſtanrs, they could not 
make any uſe of their numbers, being quite unſup- 
Reflections on ported: heſide, many of them concealed their ſen- 
the ſtate of timents, for fear of loſing both life and fortune. 
W by a principle of conſcience, choſe to ſuffer, 
father than reſiſt: ſo that thoſe who would have im- 
ployed force againſt the attacks of their enemies, 
would probably have been but very indifferently ſe- 
conded; and the rather, becauſe Charles V would 
not have failed aſſiſting Mary, had there been any 
neceſſity. The Proteſtants therefore, with the ut- 
moſt conſternation, ſaw a ſtorm ready to fall on 
their heads, without any poſſibility to avoid it. 
Pole adviſes In the council, held at court on this ſubject, Pole 
to moderate was for gentle methods rather than violence, being 
counſels. of opinion that inſtead of curing, it would only in- 
nt. flame the evil, and at beſt but augment the number 
Gardiner is Of hypocrites. He added, that the beſt means of 
for rigorous converting Proteſtants was reforming the eccleſiaſtics, 
methods, and whoſe irregular lives had firſt given birth to hereſy. 
prevails. On the contrary, Gardiner maintained, that rigor 
St. alone was capable of working any good effect upon 
heretics : that in the reign of Henry VIII, it was 
notorious all ſubmited to the ſtatute of fix articles, 
thro? dread of puniſhment. As Gardiner had in 
many things, complied againſt his conſcience, he 
could not believe others had more reſolution than 
himſelf : wherefore he thought the puniſhment of 
ſome of the moſt obſtinate, would be attended with 
a blind compliance in all the reſt to whatever was 
injoined. Hence it appears, he was little concerned 
to gain peoples hearts, provided his beloved creed 
found no farthęr oppoſition. The Queen, who was 
a moſt bigoted zealot, imbraced his opinion : but 
to ſhew Pole, that his counſels were not wholly neg- 
lected, ſhe charged him with reforming the clergy, 
and left to Gardiner the care of extirpacing herely. 
Towards the cloſe of this year, Mary ſent vil- 
count Mountague, the biſhop of Ely, and fir Ed- 
ward Karne to Rome, with a tender of ſubmiſſion 
to his holineſs from their Majeſties, and the three 
ſtates of the realm. 


8 


Embaſſy ſent 
to Rome. 
Godwin. | 


It being then reſolved to exerciſe the utmoſt rigor 


of the laws againſt Proteſtants, Gardiner, author of 


that counſel, moſt readily undertook itsexecution. He 
it was who in ſpite of all the difficulties which naturally 
occurred in the Queen's marriage, had finally accom- 
pliſhed it. He it was alſo, who, by his intrigues, 
had found a way to diſpoſe parliaments to favor his 
miſtreſs's deſigns touching religion, and had effected 
the work of reſtoring the Romiſh creed and Pontifi- 
cal authority. He thought therefore nothing more 
was wanting to complete his glory, than forcing the 
Proteſtants into the pale of the church, or at leaſt 
their outward ſubmiſſion to the laws newly inacted 
which is the utmeſt boundary of human ability. 
For this purpoſe, he reſolved to begin with Hooper 
and Rogers. The firſt had been biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter; the other was a divine of great repute amon 

the Reformed. It was he who, with Bradford, had 
reſcued Bourn from his danger when he preached at 
St. PauPs. This Action, charitable as it was, met 
with ſo ſiniſter a conſtruction, that the court took 
thence occaſion to arreſt Rogers, in order to remove 
out of the way a man who, from his credit and in- 
fluence with the people, was conſidered as one of 
the Proteſtants molt formidable champions. It was, 
in the begining of this reign, one of the court's 
chief artifices ro impriſon, on frivolous pretexts, 
thoſe whom they deſigned to ſacrifice, with intent 
to detain themꝰ till laws were made to authoriſe their 
condemnation, Hooper and Rogers were of this 
number, and the firſt martyrs of this reign. The 

were condemned by commiſſioners nominated and 
appointed by her Majeſty, with the chancellor at 
their head, and delivered over to the ſccular arm. 
Hooper was burned at Glouceſter, and Rogers at 
London (1). Hooper was three quarters of an 
hour in moſt exquiſite torture, the fire not 
being well kindled, ſo that his legs and thighs 
were firſt conſumed, and one of his hands droped 
off before he expired (2). Theſe executions were 
followed by thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, two 
other divines of moſt diſtinguiſhed zeal for their 
religion. Taylor's execution was remarkable ter 
his being put into a pitch barrel, and for having, be- 
fore the fire was kindled, a billet, from a hand 
unknown, thrown at his head, which made it ſtream 
with blood. Afterwards, as he was repeating the 
fifty-firſt Plaln in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck 
him on the mouth, and bid him pray in Latin. He 
was therefore obliged to be ſilent in his devotions, 
expecting the moment which was to finiſh all his 


the guards, either thro' impatience or compaſſion, 
clave down his ſkull with a halbert, and delivered 
him from more cruel torments. | 
Gardiner, finding himſelf miſtaken in his con- 
jectures, and that the puniſhment of theſe four 
clergymen produced not the effect he expected, 
transfered to Bonner a commiſſion which could not 
but procure him a univerſal odium. This wa s no 
favor to the Proteſtants ; for it Gardiner's zeal-was 
cruel, Bonner's was furious. 1 
Mean while, theſe few executions occaſioned 1 
general conſternation, The bigots only triumphed. 
The reſt who had any ſenſe of humanity could Fot, 
without the utmoſt reluctance, behold expoſed to 
ſuch cruel ſufferings perſons charged with no crime, 


and ſolely for their opi..jons in matters of belief. It. 


could not but be obſerved how widely different the 


(1) John Rogers was brought up in the univerſity of Cambridge, and for ſeveral years officiated as chaplain to the Engliſh | 
- merchants adventurers at Antwerp. In King Edward's reign he returned to England, and was made prebend of St. Paul's, and 
reader of the divinity lecture in the fame cathedral. He left a wife and eleven children. At the ſtake he had it in his power to 


have ſaved his life by a recantation : but neither hopes nor fears could prevail on him to deſert h 
ſaid, He reſigned his life with joy, in teſtimony of the doctrine he had preached. Fox. 

(2) John Hooper, brought up at Oxford, was, on account of his religious opinions, forced to eſca 
VIIkth 


3 time; where he remained a conſiderable time. 


undoubtedly was the cauſe of his ruin. Godwin. Fox. 


He 


is religion: on the contrary, he 


into Germany, in Henry 
had been very diligent in procuring Bonner's deprivation, which 
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MARY I. 


An' 1555: 


The biſhops 
throw the 
rlecution 
on the court. 
Burnet. 


The King's 
Spaniſn con- 
ſeſlor preaches 
agaitilt perſe- 
cution. 
Fox. 


Burnet. 


Bonner's in- 
human fury. 


Princeſs Eliza- 


court. 

Godwin. 

Fox. 
Hollingſh. 


Proteſtants behavior had been from that of the Pa- 
In Edward's reign, very few hid ſuffered 


iſts. 
keen confinement on account of religion; and in 
Mary's, no torments were thought too cruel for 
thoſe Proteſtants who dared to perſevere in their 
recuſancy. The very biſhops ſeemed aſhamed, for, 
in a ſolemn afſembly, they declared they had no 
hand in theſe barbarities. So the whole odium fell 
on their Majeſties, and particularly the King, as he 
was bred in a country where the Inquiſition reigns. 
Philip hearing thereof, found he ſhould utrerly loſe 
the affection of the Engliſh, if they were ſuffered to 
continue in this ſentiment ; beſide, he was reſolved 
not to be a tool to the biſhops, who were for clear- 
ing themſelves at his expenſe. He therefore order- 
ed his confeſſor Alfonſo to preach before him, who, 
in preſenſe of the whole court, charged the prelates 
with thoſe barbarities whereof the people in general 
complained (1). He even challenged them to pro- 
duce throughout ſacred writ, one paſſage which al- 
lowed Chriſtians to burn men for matters of con- 


ſcience. It was not without aſtoniſhment that a 


Spaniard was heard to exclaim againſt burning 


heretics, and condemn cruelties ſo common in Spain. 
The biſhops were ſo amazed, that for ſome weeks 
their faggots remained unkindled 3 but about mid- 
March they again blazed, their right reverend lord- 
ſhips rather chuſing to incur the public hatred than 
not proſecute Proteſtants. In reality, the court was 
no leſs inclined to cruelty than the biſhops : but 
each coveted to brand the other with all the blame 
of the perſecution. Bonner, biſhop of London, 
conſtantly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a fury unbe- 
coming not only a divine and a Chriſtian, but even 
a Cannibal. From this inſtant executions on Pro- 
teſtants were continued with a barbarity clearly 
manifeſting.' that no manner of compulſion was 
practiſed towards thoſe by whom they were ordered. 
The biſhops condemned without mercy all who 
were brought before them; and the civil magiſtrates 
executed the ſentences even more rigorouſly than 
the law injoined (2). 2 

About the end of April, Princeſs Elizabeth was 


| beth removed conducted from Woodſtock to Hampton- court, 
| to Hampton- where Gardiner, accompanied by ſeveral privy 


counſellors, very gravely exhorted her to merit her 
Majeſty's mercy by ingenuouſly confeſſing her crime: 
but ſhe poſitively denied having ever juſtly offended 
the Queen. At length Philip obtained for her 
ſomewhat more liberty, at a ſeat in the country (3), 
whither ſhe was permited to retire. As ſhe was 


ſenſible how narrowly all her actions were 


ve 

e Mes ſhe carefully avoided whatever might 
give the leaſt umbrage or ſuſpicion. During the 
reſt of this reign, ſhe applied herſelf wholly to her 
ſtudies, and made a conſiderable 22 : but ſtill 
her life was very comfortleſs, as ſhe was conſtrained 
to diſſemble her ſentiments in religion, to hear 
maſs, and confeſs frequently, ta eſcape the perils 
whereto ſhe was continually expoſed (4). Herein 


| which 


. * - nn 
1 * ys my _—_— „ 


ſhe was ſomewhat leſs ſcrupulous than her ſiſter MARY I. 


Mary had been in Edward's reign: but it may be Ax' 1555. 
ſaid for her, that there was a great difference be- LYVNg 
tween the characters of Edward and Mary. The | 
tear of death could not oblige Mary to diſſemble 
her religion, becauſe ſhe was never threatened with 
it; whereas Elizabeth ſaw death continually before 
her eyes, on the leaſt advantage againſt her. 5 
While Queen Mary was thus manifeſting the Mary reſtores 
fervency of her zeal for Popery, ſhe found her the goods of 
conſcience oppreſſed with a load which ſhe could no _ — 
longer ſupport, This was the poſſeſſion of the 
abbey-lands adjudged to Henry VIII. Pope 
Julius III pretended to conſent that the poſſeſſors of 
the church lands ſhould not be diſturbed. But he 
plainly ſhewed that nothing was farther from his 
intentions; for even before the affair of the recon- 
ciliation was adjuſted, he publiſhed a bull, excom- 
municating all who poſſeffed any church or abbey- 
lands, as well as the Princes who favored or 
aſſiſted them. Gardiner had indeed indeavored to for. 4 
calm her Majeſty's diſquiet, by telling her, this bull Burnet. 
concerned Germany alone, and not of any validity 
in England *till there received and authoriſed. But 
it was eaſy to ſee, that a defect of formality could 
not excuſe a practiſe in England, which was by 
the Sovereign Pontif condemned as a heinous crime 
in Germany. However this be, Queen Mary, who 
believed herſelf near the time of her delivery, would 
not run the hazard of dying excommunicate. She March 28. 
lent for her miniſters (3), and told them, it was her Fox, Vol. III. 
fixed reſolution to part with the church lands in her P. 221. | 
poſſeſſion, to be diſpoſed of as his Holineſs ſhould n FF 
judge proper. At the ſame time ſhe ordered them. * 5 
to inform the legate of her intention, and give him 
a liſt of all ſuch lands as yet continued in the 
crown. $2.08 r 
Pope Julius died the twenty-third of March, a ; 
few days, before this — Marcellus II ſuc- Hay = 7 
ceeded him the ninth of April. The new Pope ſucceeded by 
was preparing to make a great reformation in the Marcellus, 
church; but death ſurpriſed him while he was . 5 
meditating this project, twenty-two days after his ed by Paul IV. 
exaltation. Godwin. 
The news of Marcellus's death being brought to Burnet. 
England, Queen Mary formed the deſign of raiſing | 
Pole to the Pontificate, She even made ſome 
advances towards it ; but, on .the twenty-third of 
May, the cardinals aſſembled in conclave elected 
cardinal Caraffa, who aſſumed the name of Paul IV. 
The See had not of a long time been filled with a 
Pope more haughty, or more ſtrenuous in aſſerting 
his power. He was no ſooner. raiſed to the Papal 
chair, than he reſolved to carry his authority as 
high or higher than any of his predeceſſors. The 
embaſſadors of England (6) arrived in Rome the Burnet. 
very day of his election, but were not admited to Strype- 
audience *till a month after. This delay was owing, 
to Mery's aſſuming the title of Queen of Ireland, 
is Holineſs would not admit, pretending. 


* . 


(1) He preached on February 10, 1555. Fox. 


2+» of 1 


* — 


(2) Robert Ferrar, biſhop of St. Davids, was burned at Caermarthen, March 30.—— As was Thomas Tomkins, a weaver, 
in Smithfield, on March 16, Thomas Cauſton, at Raleigh, and Thomas Higbed, at Horndon on the Hill, in Eſſex, the 26th; 


John Laurence, at Colcheſter, the 29th ; 
Warne, upholiterer in London, May zo, 
Rich, were very buſy againſt theſe poor people. 


George Marſh, at Cheſter, April 24; John Cardmaker, canon of Wells, and John 
in Smithfield ; and others, in ſeveral other 
See Fox, Vol. III. 


places. The earl of Oxford, and lord 


(3) Probably at Hatfield. But ſhe was obliged to keep in her tamily Thomas Pope, one of the privy council, Gage, and 
ſome others, who were to be conſtant ſpies on her actions. Godwin, p. 349. : „ ; 
(4) Her anſwer to the dangerous queſtions concerning Chriſts' real preſenſe in the ſacrament, has ſomething an it at once artful 


and ſolid : 


Chriſt was the Word that ſpake it; 


He took the Bread and bteak it: 
And what the Word did make it, 


That J believe and take it. Ae. 


(5) William Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, and lord ane. 
ox, 


of ſtate, and fir Francis Inglefield, maſter of the wards. 


fir William Petre, ſecretary 


p. 308. | 


fir Robert Rocheſter, controller, 


221. Burnet, Vol. II. 


(6) Anthony Brown, viſcount Montacute, and Thirlby biſhop of Ely, Glyn hiſhop of Bangor, fir Henry Huſſey „ Kc. Strype, 
PPP 


Vol. III. p. 210, 227. 


No 46. Vol. II. 


that 
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Maxy I. that the Roman Pontif only had a right to erect were burned, among whom were ſour biſhops, and Map. 
Ax' 1555. kingdoms. As the embaſſadors had no inſtructions ; thirteen other eccleſiaſtics (4). rl 


—— 


3 to relax on this article, their audience would have 


been long defered, had not the Holy Father deviſed 
The Pops this expedient. He privately erected Ireland into 
erects Ireland q kingdom, and at the ſame time ſent to the em- 
ec king. paſſadors to acquaint them, that otherwiſe he would 
Jan. 7. not ſuffer them to give their Queen that title in a 
Burnet. publie audience, This difficulty being removed, 
| their excellencies were admited to audience, and his 
Beatitude moſt ceremoniouſly told them, that, in 
token of his eſteem of the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, he had erected Ireland into a kingdom, by 
virtue of his power to create new kingdoms, and 
Demands of ſupplant old ones. Afterwards, in private audien- 
the Engliſh Ces, he warmly preſſed for reſtitution of the church- 
reſtitution of lands, and told the embaſſadors, that he expected 
church-goods, the whole ſhould be reſtored without any exception. 
___—— He faid alſo, he intended to have the payment of 
. St. Peter's pence continued; for which purpoſe, he 
— would ſhortly ſend a collector into England; and 
that the Engliſh were not to expect St. Peter would 
open the gates of Heaven to them, ſo long as they 
uſurped his patrimony on earth. The embaſſadors, 
not to exaſperate this haughty Pontif, contented 
themſelves with hearing his diſcourſe ſubmiſſively, 
but made no particular reply 3 nor indeed had they 

any power to meddle in theſe points. | 
Order from While this paſſed at Rome, the privy-counci| 
court to the being informed, that the juſtices of peace, and par- 
Juſtices again ticularly. thoſe of the county of Norfolk, were in- 
Ben dulgent to the Proteſtants, ſent inſtructions to them 
Vol. II. Coll. to act with more conformity to the court's intentions. 
p 283, This ſhews the biſhops were not alone guilty of the 


Stry pe. cruelties exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants, but that 
* . the court. was equally poſſeſſed with. this zealous 


fury. In theſe inſtructions was one article injoining 
the juſtices to have ſpies in every pariſh, tor giving 
information of all perſons who were remiſs, in their 
The blame duty in point of religion. This fo reſembled the 
laid on the Inquiſition, that it was imputed to the counſels of 
Spaniards. the Spaniards, which rendered them extremely odi- 


V ous; nothing being more contrary to the Engliſh 
Bonner humor and government. Notwithſtanding theſe in- 


ſlackens his ſtructions, and the court's rigid injunctions, the 
ſeverity; violences already commited occaſioned ſuch mur- 
— _ , Murs, that Bonner himſclf, whether thro? fear, or 
It upon « letter ſome other motive, moderated his fury ſo far as to 
from their diſmiſs without trial perſons brought before him 
Majeſties. for hereſy. This conduct drew from the King and 
Bradford, Queen a ſevere letter to him (1), in which, after 
Ridley, and notifying their ſurpriſe, they exhorted him not to be 
ſuffer mar. kemiſs. This was ſufficient to renew the perſecution 
tyrdom. with more fury than before. Bradford, who had 
Burnet. been ſome time under ſentence of death, was burned 


Fox, Vol. III. in July (2). Ridley biſhop of London, and the 


. venerable Latimer (3), who had been biſhop of 


Worceſter in the reign of Henry VIII, were mar- 
tyred in November. I omit many other martyrdoms 
in diverſe parts of England, becauſe my deſign is 
not to write a church-hiſtory. Let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that in the courſe of this year, ſixty- ſeven perſons 


ANn* 1;e; 
When the King and Queen wrote to Bonner to GP 


rekindle his zeal, the Queen believed herſelf on the The Quer 
point of being delivered. The twenty-ninth of has a fali 
May, the courtiers were in a readineſs to convey Burn e. 
the joytul tidings of her delivery to different parts — 
of the kingdom (5). In the begining of June, a Heine, 
rumor was every where ſpread, that ſhe was deli- 
vered of a Prince. The biſhop of Norwich ſang 
Te Deum in his cathedral. One prieſt, more offi- 
cious than the reſt, deſcribed in his ſermon the li- 
neaments of the new-born Prince. But this pre- 
tended pregnancy qt laſt ended in ſome moles which 
her Majeſty at different times brought into the 
world. This was a grievous diſappointment to 
Mary and the whole court (6). King Philip was py; 
no leſs diſmayed. He had eſpouſed this Princeſs ner: 5.790 
purely in hopes of having iſſue by her, and of 1 
thereby uniting England with the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, This accident, and perhaps the opinion of 
phyſicians, that there was no likelihood of chil- 
dren, intirely deftroying theſe hopes, he grew 
weary of his wife, who had neither youth nor beauty, 
and reſolved on a cloſer application to his other 
affairs. Beſide, he was doubtleſs informed by the 
Emperor his father, of his intention to reſign to 
him his Spaniſh dominions. He therefore departed and tea, 
England the fourth of September, and paſſed over England. 
to Flanders, leaving the Queen extremely mortifi- Stow. 
ed at his coldneſs, ot which he was but too ſenſible. 
Before Philip's departure, a diſcovery was pre- 
tended of a conſpiracy againſt the Queen. Several A forget 
perſons were taken up and ſome tortured :: but as conſpiracy. 
no confeſſion was drawn from them, very ſeeming- Burnet. 
ly this conſpiracy was a mere calumny deſigned to 1 
inſenſe Mary againſt the perſons accuſed. m_ 
In the courſe of this year, a ſtrict inquiry was 
made after ſuch as had pillaged churches and mo- Inquiry mate 
naſteries, and particularly thoſe who were imploy- after the rob 
ed in the viſitations under Henry VIII. This was bers of 
a good expedient to draw large ſums from thoſe — 
men, who were conſtrained to open their purſes to — 
eſcape a ſeverer puniſnment. | | 
The parliament met the twenty-firſt of October, 
and did nothing conſiderable, beſide making a fta- aa to conſm 
tute to approve and confirm her Majeſty's refigna- the reſtitution 
tion of the firſt- fruits and tenths. The lords were of firſt-fruis 
deſirous to make a law to confiſcate the eſtates of and tenths. 
thoſe whom the fear of perſecution had driven our 
of the kingdom ; bur this bill was by the commons 
rejected. The majority of members began no 
longer to pay the ſame deference to the court as ons * 
formerly; wl 7 eel 
y 3 whether their penſions were withdrawn reject a bil 
after a compliance to almoſt whatever was deſired, ſent by the 
or they would not be the inſtruments of reſtoring lord. 
to the clergy an authority ſo odious to the nation: 
beſide, molt people were grown weary of the cruel- 
ties exerciſed againſt innocent men. Howſoever 


this be, the Queen met with great mortifications in 


this ſeſſion. hen ſhe required a ſupply of money, 
the commons roundly replied, it was not juſt to 


(i) Dated May 24. The Queen particularly required of him - to perform the office of a good paſtor, and either to reclaim 


te the heretics, or proceed againſt them according to law.” Burnet, Vol. II. Coll. p. 285. 
* (z) John Bradford, born at Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, was fellow of Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, and made by biſhop Rid- 
ley, prebend of St Paul's. He was condemned January 31, and burned July the firſt, with one John Leafe, a tallow-chandler, 


in Smithfield. Fox. 


| 3) Theſe two excellent prelates ſuffered together at Oxford, October 16. | 
4) Among the reſt John Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, ſon of ſir Peter Philpot, knight, was burned in Smithfield, De- 
cem 


r 18. As were ſeveral others at Canterbury, 


(5) William Howard, the lord admiral, was appointed to go to the Emperor, Ratcliff lord Fitz-Walter to the French Kine, 
fir Henry Sidley to the King of the Romans, and Richard Shelley to the King of Portugal. Strype. r to the French King 


boy 


* 


her delivery, may give ſome ſaſpicions. Vol. III. p. 244. 


(6) Fox relates, That a woman told him, before witneſſes in 1 568, that ſhe lived near Alderſgate, and was delivered of a 
on June 11. 1555, and after ſhe had borne it, lord North, and another peer, came to her, and defired to have her child 
from her, with very advantageous offers, as that the child ſhould be well provided for, &c. But ſhe would in no caſe part with 


the child. Fox, Vol. III. p. 755 This, as Burnet obſerves, being at a time when the Queen ſeemed to be every day looking tor 
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burden the people to anſwer expenſes which ſhe 
1 pee n might eaſily 9 ſupplied, had ſhe kept the church 
— lands. f 

| tained a moderate ſubſidy, The parliament ſeem- 
ing reſolved not to be any longer directed by the 
court, was diſſolved the ninth of December. 

It is no wonder that the good intelligence be- 
tween Mary and the commons began to decreaſe, 
ſince the miniſter who had hitherto been 1mployed 
to manage that houſe was no longer among the 
living. I mean Gardiner, who died in the begining 
of this ſeſſion, in which he had been only twice 
preſent (1). His laſt illneſs ſeized him on the very 
day he received news of the death of Ridley and 
Latimer, which he impatiently expected. He re- 
fuſed to ſit down to dinner 'till he had received it, 
and was without that ſatisfaction 'till four in the 
afternoon. He then dined with a good appetite, 
and after dinner was ſeized with a ach, 2k of 
urine, which brought him to his grave in tew days. 
It is ſaid that, during this indiſpoſition, he felt ſome 
remorſe for his paſſed conduct, and ſometimes ſaid, 
he had erred with St. Peter, but not mourned with 
him. He was a man intirely attached to the world, 
of great wit, and of equal craft and diſſimulation (2). 
He directed his talents ſolely to the ſupporung and 
augmenting his own authority. Pope Paul IV 
promiſed him a cardinal's hat. It is allo pretended 
that, to procure the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, 
promiſed to Pole, he had ſo ſlandered him to the 
court of Rome, that the Pope had reſolved to re- 
call and even puniſh him, as a favorer of hereſy, 
by reaſon he approved not the violent methods 
practiſed for the converſion of Proteſtants. Gar- 
diner's hope of ſucceeding to the archbiſhoprick, 
was the reaſon why Cranmer was ſuffered to live; 
becauſe Gardiner waited 'till Pole was recalled. 


The parlia- 
ment diſ- 


{ol yed. 


Gardinerdies. 
Godwin. 
Burnet. 

Stry pe. 

Fox. 


Fox. 
Burnet. 
Hollingſh. 


Godwin. 


church of Rome, he had coniormed to all Hen- 
ry VIII's innovations. But the hope he had 


return to his primitive ſentiments in religion, put 
him upon ſome practiſes which rendered him ſuſ- 
pected, and robbed him of the fruit of his diſſimu- 
lation. During the reign of Edward, he diſſem- 
bled ſo far as to comply outwardly with the laws 
concerning religion; but at the ſame time he ſuffi- 
Ciently diſcovered its being not without reluctancy. 
To this was owing his deprivation, thoſe who then 
managed the religious affairs being perſuaded that 
his diſſimulation did more harm than good. Under 
Mary, he was no longer obliged to wear a maſk : 
nay, perhaps he affected a zeal more fervent than 
| he really had for the Romiſh creed, the better to 
recommend him to a bigoted Queen. He thereby 
acquired her favor, and became her prime miniſter, 
having artfully gained the Emperor to his intcreſt, 
When he found his credit firmly eſtabliſhed, he 
took vengeance on his adverſaries with the utmoſt 
barbarity. They had been contented with keeping 
him under confinement ; but he could only be ſatis- 
fied with burning them alive. Ridley and Latimer, 
among others, felt the terrible effects of his revenge. 


— 


So, it was with great difficulty that ſhe ob-, 
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Tho, in all appearance, his religion was that of the | 


groundleſly conceived, that Henry at length would | 


— 
2 | < 
2 3 


„ 


* 


He would not have ſo long defered procuring him- MARV I. 
ſelf the ſatisfaction of cauſing Cranmer to pe- Ax' 1555: 
riſh in the flames, had not his own intereſtt 
induced him to ſpare his life for ſome time. It 
is pretended he was natural ſon of Richard Wood- 
vil, brother to Queen Elizabeth, K ing Edward IV's 
conſort, and that this occaſioned his ſo ſudden pro- 
motion to the ſee of Wincheſter, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Burnet, in his Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation, has evidently made appear that Gardingr 
was one of the principal authors of Henry's divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon. This might be pre- 
ſumed ſhould have rendered him no lets odious to 
Queen Mary than was. Cranmer : but Gardiner's 
zcal for the Romiſh religion effaced all. After his Rym. Fc, 
death, the chancellorſhip was executed by commit- Vol. XV. 
ſion, from the thirteenth of November to. the firſt 5 . 

of January following, when Heath, archbiſhop orf 


| York, had the ſeals delivered to him. 


The day after diſſolving the parliament, her Ma- The Pope 
jeſty received a Bull from Paul IV, erecting Ireland sende a hull, 


into a kingdom; his faid Beatitude pre. ſuppoſing erecting Ire- 


| | land into: 
that the erection made by Henry VIII was null 3 | 


and invalid. Probably, the Queen, who was full Burnet. 


of ſcruples, was not diſpleaſed at receiving this bull 


without her ſollicitation. 


King Philip's abſenſe, and Gardiner's death pre- The profecu- 
vented not the fires from being re- kindled, to- tion renewed. 
wards the cloſe of this year, for the burning of Idem. 
Proteſtants. This demonſtrates Philip and Gardi- 
ner not to have been the only authors of theſe in- 
humanities, but that the ſour ie of them lay in the 
Qucen's furious bigotry. | 5 

It was likewiſe about this time that Charles V re- Charles V 
ſigned ail his Spaniſh dominions to Philip, at two reſigns his 
different times. The following year, he reſigned _— * 
likewiſe the Imperial dignity to his brother Ferdi- his oF 
nand (3). Paul IV long refuſed to own the new Ferdinand. 
Emperor, pretending, that the reſignation of the Ott. 13. 
Empire ought to have been made to him (4). We 

The twenty firſt of March, archbiſhop Cran- An” 1556; 
mer underwent the martyrdom to which he had Cranmer 
long been deſtined. He had been declared heretic degraded. 
from April 1554. But this was attended with only Godwin. 

a bare excommunication, the power of the judges, 2 = 
who had condemned him, reaching no farther. At - Sv 
length, 1a September 1555, he was tried at Oxford 
betore two commiſſioners (55), one delegated from 


his Sanctity, and one from Mary. His accuſation 


contained: That he had been twice married: that 

he had entertained a wife ſecretly in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and openly .in that of Edward : that 

he had publiſhed heretical books; forſaken the com- 
munion of the Romiſh church; and denied the 

real preſenſe of Chriſt in the euchariſt. He denied 

not any of theſe facts, and was, on ſuch confeſſion, 

cited to appear before the Pope within eighty days ; 

a moſt prepoſterous citation, ſince he was detained 

a priſoner. The fourteenth of February, Bonner Godwin, 
and Thirleby were ſent to Oxford to degrade him, Burnet. 
Bonner executed his commiſſion with his uſual inſo- 

lence, and with bitter railleries and invectives againſt 
Cranmer, during the ceremony: but Thirleby 


were doctor Martin, and doctor Godwin, p. 352+ 


(1) He died of a dropſy, November the 1 2th, or, according to others, the 13th, and was buried in the cathedral of Wincheſter, 
where his effigies on his monument is yet to be ſeen, tho' ſomewhat defaced. Godwin, p. 351. Strype. Com. Hift | 

(2) He was a man of ſome learning; for he underitood the canon and civil law as well as moſt of his time ; he wrote Latin 
with eaſe and purity ; and few of his contemporaries excelled him in the Greek language. Burnet. | 
his ſucceſſor, biſhop Poinet, gives this deſcription of him : He was of a {warthy color, hanging look, frowning brows, eyes ,an 
inch within his head, hooked noſe, wide noſtrils, a ſparrow mouth, great hands and long talons, rather than nails upon his toes, 
which made him go uneaſily. Strype's Notes on Godwin, p. 351. | | | 

(3) Charles, after his retirement, delighted very much in mechanical curioſities, and particularly had great variety of clocks, 
which he tried a long time to cauſe to ſtrike exactly together, but could never bring it about. Whereupon he broke out into this 
remarkable exclamation : How vain and fooliſh is it for Princes to indeavor to make all their ſubjects be of one mind in re- 
< ligion, when no art is able to make a few clocks ſtrike together.” Burnet, p. 350. 

(4) This year, the heralds were incorporated by the Queen's letters patent. 


(5) James Brooks, biſhop of Gloceſter, was commiſſioner from Pole, and the King and Queen delegated two aſſiſtants, which 


As to, his perſon, 


melted 


* > g „„ „„ a—_—_— ha 
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Many I. melted into tears. Cranmer was attired in Pontificial 
An? 1556, robes of coarſe canvas, to render him ridiculous, 


— = and then was thereof deveſted, piece by piece, with 


all the pageantry practiſed in the Romiſh church on 
ſuch occafions (1). But what was monſtroufly fan- 
raſtical, was, his being condemned for non-appea- 
rance at Rome, tho? he was all the while a cloſe pri- 
ſoner. | 

Death ſhould of courſe have immediately fol- 
lowed the ſentence of the commiſſioners, and his 
degradation. But ſo many ſnares were laid to over- 
come the conſtancy of this prelate, that, thro* 1n- 


He abjures. 
Strype. 


firmity, and the hopes of ſaving his life, he was pre- 


vailed on to abjure, and even to ſign his recanta- 
tion (2). His enemies, one might have thought, 
ſhould have been ſatisfied with ingaging him in this 
weakneſs ; but his death was what they wanted, 
The Queen and nothing leſs would content them. The Queen, 
ſigns a war- who pretended a merit in pardoning him his private 
rant to hive offenſes, and in being moved only by a zeal for re- 


5 ligion, ſeeing all her meaſures diſconcerted by his 
VII xv. abjuration, threw off the maſk, and ſigned a war- 
p. 431. rant for burning him, notwithſtanding his recanta- 
He repents, tion. Then it was that Cranmer came to himſelf, 
and ſuffers and, full of ſhame and confuſion, retracted at the 
with refolu- ſtake, and reſolyed the hand which had ſigned the 
Strype. fatal abjuration ſhould firſt ſuffer. He held it 
Burnet. extended in the flame *till it fell off (3), and then 


was obſerved to beat his breaſt with the other. 


Thus he expired, teſtifying a repentance for the fault | 


he had commited. His heart was found intire in 

the aſhes, after his whole body was conſumed, 

which occaſioned diverſe reflections, which are not 

here very neceſſary. The enemies of the reforma- 

tion triumphed in this prelate's fall, and the Pro- 
Pole ſucceeds teſtants excuſed him as beſt they could (4). Pole 
him as arch- was confecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury the day 


biſhop. after his death. Ir ſeems he had his Conge d'elire 
* with his election, and his bulls from Rome diſ- 


Rym. Fed. Patched before this time, becauſe the order for 
Vol. XV. p. reſtitution of the temporalities bears date March 
432. twenty-one, the day of Cranmer's death (5). It is 
Pole cleared therefore without foundation that Pole is accuſed of 
from the aſ- haſtening his death, to take poſſeſſion of his ſee, 
8 becauſe there was near a month between the Queen's 
with regard Warrant for burning Cranmer and his execution, 
to Cranmer's Pole needed not Cranmer's being out of the world 
death. in order to take poſſeſſion of the archbiſhoprick, 
vacant from the moment of his predeceſſor's con- 
demnation : and indeed, he was already archbiſhop 
of Canterbury before Cranmer ſuffered, having been 
elected in England, and approved by the Pope, as 
is expreſly ſaid in the order for reſtoring the tem- 
porahties, dated the twenty-firſt of March. 
The perſecu- The whole reſidue of this year was one continual 
tion continu- and moſt violent perſecution of the Reformed. 
ed. The furious Bonner, who had the charge of puniſh- 
— ing heretics, not contented to burn them one by 
urnet. . f 
one, diſpatched them away to the flames in troops; 
ſo that, in the year 1556, eighty five periſhed by 
his barbarity. - The very women were not ſpared, 
and the fury of the perſecutors fell even upon harm- 
Horrible bar. leſs infants. In the iſle of Guernſey, a woman far 
barity. 


naſteries, and founding new ones (6). 


the Papal authority by the monks. 
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| advanced in her pregnancy being ſentenced to the 


ſtake, and the violence of the fire burſting her 


womb, a male child fell into the flames, which 


Maxy , 
An? 1546, 
han 


8 


being ſnatched out by one more compaſſionate than 


the reſt, was, after a ſhort conſultation, thrown in 
again, by command of the magiſtrates who aſſiſted 
at the execution. Bake 

While, by theſe violent methods, the Proteſtant 
religion's utter extirpation was indeavored, the 


Queen, on the other hand, labored to ſupport that 


of the church of Rome, by repairing old mo- 
Perhaps ſhe' 
had more advanced her deſign to reſtore the religious 
houſes, had not the nobility and gentry taken 
alarm. It happened, even in the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
lament, that ſome of the commons, on hearing a 
propoſal touching that affair, laid their hands on 
their ſwords, and loudly aid, They knew how 


to defend their properties.” Mary, obſerving fo 
many obſtacles, and not thinking it proper at that 


time to puſh the matter, reſolved to wait a more 
favorable opportunity, and proceed gradually. 
Mean while, ihe gave a commiſſion to Bonner, 


and ſome others, to raze out of the public records 
| whatever had been done, by Henry VIII, againſt 
the Pope and monks, and particularly the accounts 


of viſitations of monaſteries, and renunciations of 
This has 
rendered very defective the church-hiſtory of thoſe 
days; and yet, notwithſtanding the commiſſioners 
care, many records of this nature eſcaped their 
diligence, and are yet extant. | 

The war ſtill continuing between France and 
Spain, without the intervention of the Engliſh, 
Philip was deſirous of either a peace or 4 truce, to 
have leiſure to fix himſelf firmly on the throne lately 
reſigned to him by the Emperor his father. His 
Queen had mediated for this peace or truce, and 
obtained, that the two Kings ſhould ſend their 


| embaſſadors between Calais and Ardres, where they 


had indeed met the twenty-firſt of May, in the 
preceding year, but without coming to any con- 
cluſion, Paul IV's advancement to the Pontifical 
dignity, rendered the pacification ſtill more difficult. 
This Pontif was a man of exceſſive pride and 
haughtineſs, and tho* aged eighty, was form- 
ing vaſt projects. He cannot be better compared 
than with Julius II. He had two nephews, one a 
cardinal, and the other governor of the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, and both mortal enemies of the Colonna 
family, whoſe ruin they had reſolved, and conſe- 
quently the King of Spain's, who ſupported it. 
To effect their deſign, they perſuaded the Pope 
their uncle, that they had diſcovered a conſpiracy 
formed againſt him by the Spaniards. In con- 
ſequence of this imaginary diſcovery, they opened 
the packets of the duke of Alva, viceroy of Naples, 
and therein pretended to find inconteſtable proofs. 
They impriſoned cardinal Colonna, and arreſted 
the envoys of Philip and the Queen of England. 
Then they ſeized Palliano and Nettuno, two towns 
appertaining to the Colonni. 


The Queen 
repairs old 
monaſteries, 
and ereQs new 


» | ay 


ONes. 
Burnet. 


Razes ſevenl 
Pleces out of 
the public re. 
cords. 
Burnet, 


Vol. II. p. 341. 


Affairs be- 
tween France 
and Spain. 
P. Daniel. 
Thuanus. 


Burnet. 


But herewith not ſatisfied, they ſoon after in- Pope Faul I 


Fox. 


(i) His behavior in this ceremony was uniform and becoming. | He was not ſorry, he ſaid, to be thus cut off, wi 


pageantry, from any relation to the church of Rome ; but declared it to be great injultice to condemn him for not going to Rome 
when he was ſhut up in priſon ; and, denying the Pope had any authority over him, appealed from this ſentence to a free general 


council. Burnet, p. 333. 


£ 


(2) He was prevailed on to ſubſcribe not only one form of recantation, but fix diſtin&t ones. Strype's Mem. Vol. III. 


. 233, &C.* 


(3) While he was burning, he ſometimes cried out, That unworthy hand! Fox. ; 
(4) He died in the ſixty ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty third of his primacy, and leſt a ſon of his own name, who 


was reſtored in blood, 5 Eliz. Strype's Mem. 


(5) Tho' he had been elected, and approved by the. Pope, Pole thought it indecent to be conſecrated while Cranmer 
lived, yet his chuſing the next day for it, brought him under the ſuſpicion of having procured his death. Our author erroneouſly 
ſays, Pole was made archbiſhop the very day Cranmer ſuffered. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 340. | ys 

(6) Laſt year, ſhe founded a- new the monaſtery of the Franciſcans at Greenwich: and this year, two houſes for the Dominicans 
in Smithfield ; a nunnery at Sion; a Carthuſian monaſtery at Sheen; and turned Weſtminſter again into a monaſtery. Ibid. 
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* I. duced his Holineſs their uncle to declare war againſt 
M.A 1556. Spain, without having either treaſure or forces to 
3 ſupport it. He was therefore obliged to have re- 

courſe to the King of France, who was in actual 
war with Philip. For this purpoſe, he propoſed 
to him the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, and 
offered him his whole power to execute that deſign, 
provided he would affift him in the war he had 
undertaken. This propofal being laid before the 
* Gallic council, the cardinal of Lorrain fupported 
it with all his intereſt. His ſaid eminence had then 
ſuch influence over the court, that ſcarce any durſt 
in the leaſt contradict him; tho' it was eaſy to 
comprehend that a league with the Pope could not 
bring France much advantage. The cardinals aim 
was to procure for his brother, the duke of Guiſe, 
the command of the army deſigned for Italy. 
This league, offenſive and defenſive, was there- 
fore begun at Paris, and ſigned at Rome, whither 
the cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon had repaired 
very early in October, 1555. His Beatitude 
romiſed the inveſtiture of Naples to a fon of 
Vas ; and his Gallic Majeſty, on his part, in- 
gaged to ſend thither twelve thouſand foot, five 
hundred men at arms, and as many light horſe. 


Truce con- But not long after, by Queen Mary's mediation, 
cluded be- Henry II and Philip concluded a five years truce, 


tween France ſigned the fifth of February, 1556. The Pontif 
— joudly complained that the French King had aban- 
doned him to the Spaniards vengeance. In effect, 
the duke of Alva had already approached Rome, 
and taken ſome places, and among others, Oſtia, 
which his Sanctity's nephews had neglected to tore. 
In this extremity, the Pontif and his nephews had 
no other refuge, than to prevail with the King of 
France to break the truce with Spain. It was with 
this view that cardinal Caraffa repaired to Paris, as 
legate à latere, declaring, that he came to labor a 
pacification between the two crowns. At the ſame 
time, his Holineſs loaded with praiſes the Queen of 
England for mediating a truce, and exhorted her 
not to leave her work imperfect, but imploy her 
efforts to convert that truce into a firm and laſting 
The Pope peace. Mean time the legate, by his intrigues and 
prevails with magnificent promiſes, finally prevailed with King 
= King of Henry to break the truce, without alledging other 
1 reaſon, than that the Holy Father was oppreſſed by 
' the Spaniards, tho' his Holineſs had firſt declared 

war againſt Spain.  _—_ = | 
An* 1557 In January 1557, cardinal Pole viſited both the 
The bones of Univerſities. While he was at Cambridge, Bucer 


Fagius and and Fagius, two German divines, ſome years ſince 


Bucer burned 
at Cambridge. 
Burnet. 
Thuanus, 


deceaſed, were ridiculouſly cited before the com- 
miſſioners to give account of their belief, and on 
their non-· appearance, both were condemned to be 
burned. This ſentence was followed by a warrant 
from court to execute it, and the two bodies inf 
their coffins were tied to ſtakes, and conſumed to 


Teter Martyr's aſhes. At Oxford, Peter Martyr's wife was dug 


vile dug up. out of her grave by order of the legate, and buried 
in a dung-hill, becauſe, having been a nun, ſhe 
had violated her vow of chaſtity. At firſt a proceſs 
was intended againſt her as a heretic: but as ſhe 
had never learned to ſpeak Engliſh, no witneſſes 
could be produced to ſwear, they had ever heard her 
utter any hereſy. Had all been thus dug up, who 
might have been preſumed to die heretics ſince the 
reformation, thoſt flaming zcalots would have had 
imployment enough. To all appearance, Peter 
Martyr's being ſuffered to quit the realm was 
heartily repented : ſince his wife's periſhing remains 
were thus treated, what. muſt he have expected, had 
himſelf been within the reach of his perſecutors 5 
The violences hitherto. practifed, as well on the 
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regarded, ſince, in profound peace, he was forming bet. 


dead as the living, had a quite different effect from MAR I. 
what her Majeſty had wiſhed and imagined, The Ax' 1557. 
eccleſiaſtics alone perſiſted In their rage; but th 
magiſtrates began to relax, and ſcrupled to be the The magiſ- 

inſtruments of theſe barbatities. The council, big 2 
having thereof information, wrote circular letters to perſecution 
all the towns, to inflame their zeal in the per iecution Are incited by 
of heretics: but theſe letters produced no great the council to 
effect. redouble their 

The Queen and her miniſters, inraged to hear“! 

from all quarters that the number of Proteſtants The Queen 

rather augmented than diminiſhed, did, as ſome Stants a com- 
have aſſerted, come to a reſolution of erecting in eee 


| Rag ri ct 
England a court of Inquiſition like that in Spain. . 


To this end, a commiſſion was granted the laſt in England. 


year, impowering twenty-one commiſſioners to ſit Burnet. 
upon trials of hereſy, with a power ſo unlimited, Vol. II. p.347. 
that no other rules were preſcribed than their diſ- 

cretion, nor any perſon whatever exempted from 8 
their juriſdiction. This was followed by a perſecu- Fox, Vol. III. 
tion, wherein periſhed ſeventy- nine Proteſtants. 

While all this was tranſacting in England, the The duke of 
duke of Guiſe arrived in Italy, with the army Guiſe marches 
deſigned for the conqueſt of Naples. He ftayed into Italy. 
ſome time at Rome, where he found nothing ready .. 
of what his Holineſs had promiſed. Nevertheleſs, 
he entered the kingdom of Naples in April, where 
he performed no great exploits. Soon after, Paul IV 
recalled him to the reliet of Rome, cloſely blocaded 
by the duke of Alva. 3 l 

On the other hand, Philip, finding the French Philip indeaz, 
had broke the truce, reſolved to exert his utmoſt vors to bring: 
to eftabliſh his reputation in the begining of his Mary to a rup- 
reign. He raiſed for this purpoſe an army fifty te "_ 
thouſand ſtrong, which was to act in Picardy 3 and, Thuanus. 
to render himſelf more formidable, tried all ways Burnet. 
to gain Mary to his intereſts, notwithſtanding the Stow. 
agreement in their marriage articles, and his oath 
to give no occaſion of rupture between England and 
France. His creatures about Mary perpetually in- 
ſinuated to her, that ſhe was ill- treated by the Ring 
of France, who, not content with giving reception 
to ſuch Engliſn fugitives as retired into his domi- 
nions, had given penſions to ſeveral. Theſyin- Artifce made 
ſinuations began to operate on the Queen: in uſe of to effect 
order quite to diſguſt her with Henry, a certain this. py 
artifice was uſed, which ſucceeded according'to the Melvil. | -- 
deſires of thoſe who contrived it, -apparently' to do Purnet. 
Philip ſervice. Dr. Wotton, the Engliſh embaſſi- N 
dor in France, ſent for one of his nephews to Paris, 
and gave him proper inſtructions to accompliſh the 
project. This young gentleman, applying himſelf 
to one of the King's retinue, debted a private 
audience of his Majeſty, ſay ing he had a matter of 
great conſequence to communicate. The King re- 
fuſing to ſee him, ordered him to apply to conſtable 
Montmorency. Wotton, in his conference with 
the conſtable, told him, he was ſent by the in- 
habitants of Calais, who were generally Proteſtants, 
and deſirous to put themſelves under his Gallic Ma- 
jeſty's protection, provided they might have liberty 
to profeſs their religion. The conſtable, being 
very attentive to this 2 required how it 
might be effected: and, Iiking the project, ordered 
him to come another day and diſeourſe farther on. 
the buſineſs. But young Wotton, inſtead of return- 
ing to the conſtable, croſſed the ſea back into Eng- 
land, and made his report to the Queen and her | 
miniſters of what paſſed at Paris. This convinced Queen Mary 
Mary that the King of France was no longer to be caught in the 


% 


projects to rob her of Calais'by ſurpriſe. It appears, Vol. XV. 5. 


that in February ſhe had reſolved. on a rupture with 456. 
France, ſince by order of the nineteenth ot the ſame 
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Vol. II. 


About the begining of this year, came to England the firſt embaſſy from Ruſſia. Stow, p. 629. | Hackluyt, Vol. I. . 
month, 
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MARV I. month, commiſſioners were ſent to the ſherifs and 
Ax' -1557. juſtices of peace to levy forces, and have them in a 
[ readineſs to march on the firſt notice. Soon after, 
another affair happened, which furniſhed her with 
June 7. the deſired pretenſe to declare war againſt France. 
Stafford, at the One Stafford (1), having ſecretly obtained aſſi- 
__ . ſtance from the court of France, aſſembled ſome 
Fence nile Engliſh fugitives, and imbarking them landed in 
diſturbances, Scotland, towards the end of April, and marched 
Godwin. directly to Scarborough, where he ſeized the caſtle, 
Burner. and publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the * * pre- 
oye tending ſhe had forfeited all her right to t 


e crown, 
rang. by introducing Spaniards into the kingdom : he had 

even the boldneſs to aſſume the title of Protector 
Is ſeized. of England. But the earl of Weſtmoreland, 


aſſembling ſome troops in the North, retook Scar- 
borough, and made Stafford priſoner, with three of 
his accomplices (2). | 
Philip arrives King Philip arrived the twentieth of March in 
in England. England, where eight thouſand Men were ready 
The Queen to paſs into the Netherlands. Soon after his ar- 
declares war rival, the Queen ſent a herald to declare war 
againſt againſt France. The ſeventeenth of June the eight 


Godive! thouſand Engliſh (3), under conduct of the ear] of 
Thom Pembroke, left England, and joined the Spaniſh 


Burnet. army commanded by the duke of Savoy; after 
which Philip himſelt departed, in July, and re- 
turned to Bruſſels. 

The duke of Savoy having, for a month, made 


St. Quintin b Hg : 

beſieged. a feint to attack ſeveral places in Picardy, fell ſud- 
Thuanus. denly upon St. Quintin (4), which was in a very 
— * indifferent condition, and had only a gariſon of 
Holliozth. three hundred men. All the conſtable, who com- 


his nephew, admiral Chatillon, with three thou- 
ſand men, to throw himſelf into the town. The 
admiral ſucceeded in part, having got in the night 
thro* the quarters of the beſiegers: but, inſtead of 
three thouſand, only ſeven hundred followed him, 
the reſt having loſt their way. With this reinforce- 
ment. he made a gallant defenſe, in hope that the 
conſtable, tho much weaker than the enemy, 
would uſe all poſſible indeavors to relieve him; 

and indeed nothing was neglected by the conſtable. 

= ria even ſo ſucceſsful as to throw Chatillon's 
broer Andelot into the place with five hundred 
The battle of men: but in his return, after his ſucceſs, he was 
St. Laurence. attacked by the duke of Savoy, who routed 


4 * 
6 * 


Thuanus. him, killed two thouſand five hundred of his men, 
and took him priſoner. In this incounter, termed 
the battle of St. Laurence, ( becauſe fought on the 

Godwin. © tenth. of Auguſt, the day dedicated to that faint) 


Burnet, France loſt a great number of princes and noble- 


1 4 „4 


Aug. 27. 


5 where he made no very great progreſs. 
The Pope in- When Pope Paul underſtood that Queen Mary 
tends to recall had declared war againſt France, he was highly 


manded the French army, could do, was to detach 


* 


it. In the heat of his fury, he recalled all his MAR 
legates, including Pole in the number; but Karne, Ay? *. 
the Engliſh embaſſador, rcmonftrated to him, by 2 
ſome cardinals, the miſchiefs which from thence 
might inſue to religion. Finally, after many ſolli- is dif 
citations and remonſtrances, his Holineſs, without from it. i 
revoking the order, promiſed only it ſhould not 
be notified to Pole, and told the embaſſador, he 
was inclined to continue the cardinal in his legation, 
it ſuch was the Queen's requeſt. This was before 
the battle of St. Laurence. But when news of the 
loſs of this battle, and the duke of Guiſe's being 
recalled, were brought him, he was again exceſ- 
ſively in choler againſt Pole, and determined on 
ſacrificing him to his vengeance. For this purpoſe He recath 
he ſent for Peyto, the Queen's confeſſor, to Rome, him, and 
and, creating him cardinal, put into his hands the bull names for his 
of Pole's revocation, and appointed him his legate Sony, 
in England. But the Queen, having thereof infor- — M 
mation, wrote to Peyto, who was on his return, forbids Be 
that if he offered to ſet foot in England ſhe would ter England. 
bring him within the Premunire. This letter in- Godwin. 
duced him to make a full ſtop. Mean while, tho! et. 
his Sanctify's brief was not delivered to Pole, he 
thought fit to abſtain from the functions of legate- 
ſhip, being unwilling to give any plauſible pretext 
of complaint to that haughty Pontif who had long 
hated him. | 
When the duke of Guiſe had quited Italy, his The Poe 
Holineſs, unable to defend himſelf againſt the duke makes peace 
of Alva, who was near Rome, made a peace with with Spain, 
Spain, and left France to ſhift for itſelt (6). By a _ _ 
ſecret article of this treaty, Pole was reſtored to his Hollingf, 
legateſhip. . 8 3 Stow. 
Mean time, Henry being recovered from his Burnet. 
conſternation by Philip's not improving his advan- The duke df 
tages, the duke of Guiſe had time to come to his Guiſe returns 
aſſiſtance, and was immediately conſtitured his to France. 
lieutenant-general, On the other hand, Henry ſol- Henry folli 
licited the regent Queen of Scotland to break the cites the 
peace with England, and that Princeſs was as ready Wen regent 
to oblige him : but ſhe had a powerful party eee 
againſt her, which was for preſerving the peace. England N 
Wherefore, as ſhe could not bring the ſtates to the Buchanan. 
reſolution ſhe deſired, ſhe took another courſe to Burnet. 
accompliſh her deſign. She fortified Aymouth, Thuanus 
contrary to an expreſs article of the treaty lately 
concluded with England ; and thereby ingaged the 
Engliſh to oppoſe it with force. This produced 
indeed a breach between the two nations; and the 
Scotiſh army under conduct of D'Oyſel, even en- 
tered the frontiers of England. But the ſtates, till 
hoping to repair the breach made in- the. peace 
without their conſent, required D'Oyſel, by expreſs 
order, to return; which he was forced to obey. 
The regent, ſeeing the low ebb to which her autho- Negociates a 
rity was reduced, preſſed the French court to haſten marriage be- 
the marriage of the Queen her daughter with the tween the 
Dauphin, to the end that this Prince, being in poſ- Wen ode 
ſeſſion of Scotland, might be more maſter of its we. * 
forces and counſels, Henry, improving this advice, Thuanus. 
immediately ſent embaſſadors into Scotland to 
ſettle with the ſtates the marriage-articles (7). 
The war which was preparing in Scotland, and Mary great) 
that already commenced in France, greatly imba- perplexed. 
raſſed Queen Mary, on account of the emptineſs of Burnet. 


_ : inſenfed againſt Pole; as if he could have hindered [| her exchequer. She tried to raiſe money by way of Stry pe. 
Win. , 
Burnet. — — REM 

(1) Lord Stafford's ſecond ſon, Thomas. 


See their names in Thuanus, 1. 19. 


(6) The duke of Alva. was forced to come to Rome, and on his knees to beg pardon for invading the patrimony of the church, 


which he condeſcended to do. Burnet, p. 354. 


(7) This year; July 15, died at Chelſey, Ann of Cleves, Henry VIIT's fourth wiſe, and was buried at Weſtminſter, 


Auguſt 3. Stow, p. 631. 


(2) He was executed at London, May 28. Godwin, p. 354. 
(3) Godwin ſays, one thouſand horſe, four th uſand foot, and two thouſand pioneers, p. 355. So Stow, p. 631; 
The names of perſons of diſtinction in this army, ſee in Hollingſh. p. 1133. | 

(4) With thirty five thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe, beſide the Engliſh troops. Godwin. 
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ary I. loan; but without ſucceſs. She was therefore 
An? 1557. obliged to call a parliament for the twentieth of Ja- 
JL nuary, tho? not without; reluctance, becauſe ſhe 
\ feared that, to obtain a ſupply, ſhe ſhould be oblig- 
ed to be ſomewhat more moderate in her ſeverities 

to the Proteſtants. ; - 
philip warns Towards the cloſe of this year, Philip ſent her 
her to take notice of a deſign the French court was forming 
care of Calais upon Calais, and offered her his forces to ſtreng- 


but += then the gariſon, which he knew to be weak. This 
is neg , 


; advice, being laid before the council, was immedi- 
-- 1208 ately ſuſpected to be a mere artifice of Philip, to 
Burnet. oſfeſs himſelf of that place under pretenſe of rein- 


Hollingm. forcing its gariſon. This, tho' a bare ſurmiſe, was 
not abſolutely improbable : yet, as if it had been a 
moſt evident truth, Mary's council could not be 
perſuaded that France had any intention to beſiege 
Calais, tho it was not provided with a fourth 
part of the neceſſary troops and ammunition : fo, 
it ſeems, they were of opinion that the town's repu- 
tation alone was to be its ſecurity. Whatever 
they thought, the advice was neglected and no- 
thing done for its relief, tho? the governor, Wil- 
liam lord Wentworth, was not wanting in his ſol- 
licitations (1). ; : 

Siege and loſs Nothing leſs was to be expected from a council 

of Calais. compoſed chiefly of eccleſiaſtics, who were only in- 

An? 1558. tent on the Proteſtants extirpation. After ſo ſhame- 

Godwin. ful a neglect of providing tor the fatety of Calais, 

Thuanus. the Queen and her miniſters were in the utmoſt con- 

=_ ſternation on the news of its being actually taken (2). 

* The duke of Guiſe beſieged it the firſt of January, 

and, carrying the fort named Newnam- bridge (3), 

which commanded the avenues from land, and 

alſo the Riſbank which commanded the harbor (4, 

obliged the governor to capitulate on the ſeventh 

day of the ſiege. After'he was maſter of the place, 

he ordered all the Engliſh to depart, as Edward III 

had expeled the French two hundred and ten _ 

And of before. Then he fat down before Guiſnes, com- 

— and manded by lord Grey (3), with eleven hundred 

ames. 

loſs of Calais that, on the firſt attack, they quited 
the town, and retired into the citadel. Mean while, 
the Engliſh governor, perceiving the French were 
fallen to plundering, made a fally and beat them 
out of the town; but, deſpairing to keep it, ſet it 


inveſted the citadel, and in a furious aſſault the 
Engliſh loſt three hundred men. After this, the 
governor, ſeeing no poſlibility of a longer reſiſtance, 
ſurrendered himſelf, with all his people, priſoners 
of war. Thecaſtle of Hames, ſituated in a ſcarce 
acceſſible moraſs, might have made ſome reſiſtance z 
but the gariſon fled, and left it to the French. 
Thus, in the dead of winter, and in leſs than fiſteen 
days, the Engliſh loſt the whole remnant of their 
ancient conqueſts in France, by the incapacity of a 
Queen (whoſe thoughts were wholly ingroſſed by 
one affair, as if the Proteſtants ruin had alone me- 


1K—— — 


a 


Than men: but the gariſon was ſo difcouraged by the 


on fire and retired. Soon after, the enemy clolely | 


rited her application) and by the negligence of her MARY I. 
council, if we may give fv favorable a name to Ax' 1558: 
their ſtrange conduct. Such was the fruit England 
reaped from its alliance with Spain, notwithſtand- 

ing all Gardiner's care to prevent a mixture of in- 

tereſts between the two crowns. The non: perfor- 

mance of this article ſhews how the reſt would have 

been obſerved, if Philip, had his Queen brought 

him iſſue, and he could have introduced himſelf, as 

his childrens guardian, into the government of 

England. | 

The loſs of Calais made great noiſe in England. Mary's unea- 
The Proteſtants took occaſion to arraign the govern- ſineſs upon 
ment; and the court's partiſans were ſo confounded, — loſs, and 

| i pe e e peoples 
that they durſt not open their mouths in juſtification eee 
of the miniſtry. Some accuſed them of treaſon; Barnet. 
others of incapacity z nay, their moſt zealous adhe- 
rents could not but own their negligence. The two 
governors of Calais (6) and Guiſnes had the greateſt 
ſhare of unhappineſs : beſide forfeiting their reputa- 
tion, the miniſters, to inſinuate to the people that 
theſe places were loſt by their fault, ſuffered them 
to remain priſoners, and no care was taken for their 
releaſe. But no one had a more lively ſenſe of this Burnet. 
loſs than the Queen (7). After Calais was taken, 
ſhe perfectly knew the value of that fortreſs, which 
rendered England always formidable to France, be- 
cauſe the Engliſh could, in twenty-four hours, pour 
into that kingdom conſiderable armies : the great- 
nels of the loſs has ſince been rendered ſtill more 
ſenſible. From that time, France, except when 
diſtracted with inteſtine wars, no more ſhewed for 
England that regard ſhe was obliged to pay before 
the reduction of Calais. 

Immediately on the taking this important place, Philip preſſes 
Philip ſtrongly preſſed the Queen to make a vigo- the Queen to 
rous effort to recover it, before France had time to eee eee 
repair and fortify it. But it was not poſſible for ps Calas. 


Palr at Burnet. 
the miniſters to find means to execute ſuch a mate- Vol. II. p. 259. 


rial undertaking. On a computation of the ne- Coll. p. 324. 
ceſſary expenſes for the fleet and army, it was 
judged dangerous, conſidering the general diſcon- 
tent, to load the people with ſo great a burden, 
even tho? the parliament could be brought to a com- 
pliance. This was ſent to Philip in a letter of 
thanks for his advice and offers. But beſide this 
reaſon, there was another of great weight, namely, 
the tears of the miniſtry, the council, and the Queen 
her ſelf, that the ſiege of Calais would oblige them 
to interrupt the perſecution: fo, in the belief that why he ſue- 
one year more would ſuffice to deſtroy the reforma- ceeds not. 
tion and the Reformed, they judged it proper to Burnet, 
defer the Calais expedition 'till a more convenient 
ſeaſon. | Ale 

The parliament (8), which met the twentieth of The parlia- 
January, did nothing conſider able, beſide granting ment grants 
her Majeſty a ſubſidy, after the clergy had led the _ . 
way. The lower houſe perpetually reſounded with I 
loud complaints that, thro? the miniſters pernicious 
counſels, the Queen had exhauſted her treaſury, by 


time. Godwin, p. 356. 


town) and acquited. Stow, p. 638. 


heart, Godwin, p. 358. 


(1) The council of England had raiſed numerous forces, for the relief of that place ; but they were detained at Dover, either 
for want of tranſport-ſhips, or elſe by a ſtorm. Stow, p. 632. HFollingſh. p. 1136. | 1 2 ny 

(2) The Engliſh gariſon conſiſted only of five hundred men, and not above two hundred of the townſmen could be ſerviceable 
in a fiege. The whole number of the inhabitants amounted to about four thouſand two hundred. Stow, p. 632. 

(3) He divided his army into two bodies, and with one attacked Newnambridge, and with the other the Riſbank at the ſame 


. 


(4) The town being thus ſhut up, the French next drew the water out of its current, by which the ditches about the town and 
caſtle were drained ; and having contrived ways for their ſoldiers to paſs over the mire, without finking in, they made the aſſault, 
after having opened a breach with their cannon. Barnet, Vol. II. p. 357. (5) Of Wilton. 


(6) Lord Wentworth was tried by his peers, April 2. 1559 (on a ſuſpicion of cowardice or treachery, in the ſurrender of the 


(7) It ſo affected her, that ſhe abandoned herſelf to deſpair; and told thoſe about her, ſhe ſhould- die, tho“ they were yet 
ſtrangers to the cauſe of her death; but if they would know it hereafter, they muſt diſſect her, and they ſhould find Calais at her 


(8) In this parliament, the abbot of Weſtminſter, lately re-edified into a monaſtery, and the prior of St. John of eruſalem, 
d their writs and fat in it. In this parliament it was inacted, That it any perſon carries away a young woman, under ſixteen 


years of age, without conſent of her parents or guardians, he ſhall ſuffer two years impriſonment ; and if any marries a woman 


under that age, he ſhall ſuffer five years impriſonment. 
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M a & y I. reſtitution of church-lands, and new foundations of 
'An* 1558. monaſteries. , 


— This affair being terminated, the court party 


ent brought in a bill to confirm all her Majeſty's letters 
in the houſe 


patent, without farther explanation of their meaning. 
© This was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by one of the mem- 
ſuſpicions. bers, who urged, that a power fo unlimited mutt 
Statutes. very apparently indanger the realm, ſince thereby 
it lay purely in the Queen's breaſt to diſpoſe of the 
crown from the righttul heirs, by a ſingle procla- 
mation. The commons were offended with theſe 
infinuations againſt the Queen, and ſent the ſaid 
member to priſon (1). But tho* Mary ſeemed 
well pleaſed with this zeal of the commons for her 
reputation, ſhe clearly ſaw how far they were from 
any thoughts of excluding Princeſs Elizabeth from 
the ſucceſſion. It is not known what was the drift 
of a confirmation ſo general: but, very ſeemingly, 
the authors had ſome view diſadvantageous to Eli- 
Zabeth. 
Two ſons of In this ſeſſion, Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, ſons 
the late duke of the late duke of Northumberland, were reſtored 
e in blood: their brother Henry loſt his life at the 
ſtored to their ſiege of St. Quintin. After this, the parliament 
honors. was prorogued, from the ſeventh of March, to the 
Stow. ſeventh of November. . | . 
In April, this year, the Dauphin finally married 


The Dauphin 1. 
marries the Mary, the young Queen of Scots (2). Aſter many 
Queen of difficulties, the Scotiſh ſtates granted that Prince 


— the title of King of Scotland, on a ſolemn promiſe 
oo from his father, that he ſhould content himſelf with 
the bare title, and not any way concern himſelf in 

the government of that kingdom. | 

Princeſs Elizabeth was now in more danger than 
ever. The Qugen ſenſibly declined in her health. 


Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth in 


_ danger. She had not been well managed during her imagi- 


Ws nary pregnancy, becauſe, having commited herſelf 


to the care of women who only fought to flatter 

her, ſhe had neglected to conſult phyſicians, who 

might have prevented the conſequences of that ac- 

cident. 

was naturally melancholy, and this temperament 

was corroborated by her many mortifications under 

the two preceding reigns. Afterwards, King Phi- 

lip's diſguſt, of which ſhe was but too ſenſible, ſtill 

augmented her gloomy humor; and the loſs of Ca- 

lais reduced her to ſuch a ſtate, thar it was bur 

very few perſons ſhe could indure in her fight. 

| The body ſympathiſed with the mind, and ſhe per- 
Strype. ceived herſelf in a daily decay. In this condition, 
05 ſhe was attacked with the ſame reflections, on her 

. ſiſter Elizabeth's account, which had before diſturbed 

Edward on her's ; namely, that, on her deceaſe, 

what ſhe had with ſo much pains eſtabliſhed, would 

be infallibly ſubverted. Ot this alſo the prelates 

were ſtrongly perſuaded.” They were not ignorant 

* that Elizabeth, whatever care ſhe took to conceal] 
it, was in her heart a Proteſtant, and was even 
induced to be ſuch. from her temporal intereſt. 
Hence ſome . were perpetually inſinuating to the 
Queen the neceſſity of geting quite rid of her. Gar- 
diner had been of this opinion, and frequently ſaid, 
it was in vain to lop off the branches while the tree 
was ſuffered to ſtand. It is amazing that this coun- 
fel was not followed ! Mary was, even in the ſu- 


Hollingſh. 


perlative degree, a bigot. Sheding human blood 
never gave her the leaſt remorſe, when religion was 


the pretext : fo, in all appearance, ſhe would ſcarce 
have ſpared a ſiſter, whom ſhe conſidered as ſpurious, 


— WO ASS, . 


From that time ſhe was never well. She | 


— . 


had not the Almighty permited King Philip's Ma Ry 
politics to prevail over the zeal of his bigoted con- Ax [= 
ſort : for at the very juncture I now ſpeak of, when ee 
the ſpirit of perſecution rendered men deaf to rea- 

lon, juſtice and humanity, to what can be aſcribed, 

but to the particular protection of Heaven, th: 
preſervation of this Princeſs, whom ſo many mo- 

tives called for as a facrifice to Papiſm ? But the 
Omnipotent, who ſets boundaries to the ſeas, does 

allo, whenever he pleaſes, curb the fury of perſe- 

cutors, and reſtrains them from extending their maſ- 

facring hands againſt ſuch as he has preſerved for 

the peace of his church. However this be, Eli- 

Zabeth was, contrary to all probability or expecta- 

tion, preſerved during Mary's whole reign, and 
particularly in theſe latter times, when ſhe appeared 

to be moſt in danger. 

Some time after prorogation of the parliament, ＋ K 

the King of Sweden diſpatched over to Princes gy, 
Elizabeth a gentleman, to notify his defign of de- mands Prix. 
manding her 1a marriage, and to requeſt her ccts Elizabth 
concurrence (3). The meſſenger deſiring a private in maringe 
audience, ſhe would not conſent, without firſt Know- cm 
ing his buſineſs. Being informed of it, ſhe return- She 5 
ed for anſwer, that ſhe poſitively would not receive herſelf. 
any ſuch meſſage or propoſal, but by her Majeſty's 
direction. The meſſenger replied, his royal maſter 
acted the part of a gallant lover, who would not 
eſpouſe a Princeſs without being firſt ſure of her 
conſent, by which he teſtified his eſteem for her ; 
but when ſhe had once allowed his addreſſes, he 
would then, as a King, demand her by his embaſ- 
ſadors. But this ſufficed not to make her alter her 
reſolution. On the contrary, ſhe ſignified to him, 
that the King of Sweden would greatly oblige. her 
in not thinking of her any more. It might have 
beæn preſumed, that this feply ſhould have ſatisfied 
the Swediſh embaſſadors, then arrived in London, 
ſince the King their maſter reſolved not to marry 
Elizabeth without her conſent ; nevertheleſs they 
tailed not propoſing to the Queen this ' match, 
Hence ariſes a juſt ſuſpicion, that the Swediſh gen- 
tleman, who deſired a private audience of the Prin- 
cels, had not received his commiſſion immediately 
from the King his Sovereign, but from Prince Eric 
and the other einbaſſadors, and that Mary's mini- 
ſters had induced them to ſound the Princeſs, in 
order to draw her into a ſnare. However this be, 
preſently after, the Queen ordered her to be told, 
that ſhe was pleaſed with her anſwer to the Swediſh 
gentleman : that the embaſſadors had, in their King's 
name, demanded her in marriage, in which ſhe de- 
fired ro know her mind. Elizabeth anſwered, ſhe 
was content with her condition, and that it the 
Queen would allow her to purſue her owa inclina- 
tion, ſhe proteſted a ſingle life was to her prefera- 
ble to marriage with the greateſt Potentate in the 
univerſe. So this affair proceeded no farther. 

The loſs of Calais, and the parliamem's ſiting The pers 
had given the Proteſtants ſome reſpite. But to- tion renesed 
wards the cloſe of March, the perſecution was re- Burnet. 


© =— as A . 14 * * 
| newed with greater fury than ever. The Queen Mary's e 


5 8 at k (hve rage 
herſelf, ſtretching her prerogative, iſſued a procla- — tle 


mation, That whoever had any heretical books, proteitan's. 
and did not inſtantly burn them unperuſed, ſhould Fox. 

« be eſteemed rebels, and ſuffer immediate death Henin. 
ee by martial law.” On the other hand, ſhe ex- “ 
preſly inhibited praying: for ſuch as were executed, 

or even ſaying, ** God help them.” This occaſioned 


— I” WII 2 _ CE — 0 * 


* 


11) His name was —— Copley. His words were, That he feared the Queen might thereby give away the erown fre m 
s the right inheritor.“ He was commited to the cuſtody of a ſerjeant at arms, but afterwards releated at the deſire of the houte, 


% 


who pleaded his youth. 


(] They were married April 28. Buchanan's Epithalamium on this marriage, is reckoned-one of the moſt perſect pieces of 


Latin poetry. 
- (3). King Philip had once deſi 


to marry her to Emanuel Philibert duke of Savoy; but the hopes of having chil ren by 
the Queen vaniſhing, he intended to reſerve her for himſelf. Burnet, Vol. IL. p. 361. | e 2607 1 
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Vol. II. p.365. 


A ſtrange 
inſtance of 


barbarity- 


Number of 
Proteſtants 
burned in this 
reign. 

Burnet. 
guype. 
Heylin. 


Mary ſends 
out a fleet 
in vain. 
Godwin. 
Burnet. 
Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XV. 


Peace nego- 
ciated at 
Cambray, 
Burnet. 
Thuanus. 


ment meets. 
Mary, de- 
manding a 
ſupply of 


Barnet. 


two 


tected with the loſs 


The parlia- | 


money 1s put 


the author of the Hiſtory of the Reformation ju- 


diciouſly,to, remark, that it was not ſo much the 


ce converſion,' as the deſtruction of thoſe they called 
ce heretics, that the biſhops deſired.“ A convinc- 
ing prof of this was ſeen very ſuddenly. One 
Benbridge, being tied to the ſtake, thro' the vio- 
lence of the flames. cried out, I recant.” Where- 
upon the ſheriff (1) ordered the fire to be immedi- 
ately extinguiſhed, and the ſufferer ſigned the ab- 


Juration dictated to him. But ſoon after he receiv - 


ed orders from court to burn the condemned perſon, 
and come himſelf to London, where he was com- 


BA. IE. AS VOL. 


at Canterbury, and in this laſt year of her reign, 


thirty-nine Proteſtants ſuffered martyrdom in ſeve- 


ral places. Authors are not agreed concerning the 


number of thoſe who expired in the flames during 


Mary's reign. Thoſe who come loweſt, reckon 
. eighty- four; hut others affirm, that 

in the two laſt years of the perſecution, which be- 
gan in 1555, no fewer than eight hundred loſt their 
lives purely for religion (2). | * 
While theſe tragedies were acting in different 
parts of England, the Queen, who was deeply at- 
Calais, waswilling to make one 
effort to repair it. Philip had adviſed to attempt 
ſcizing Breſt. For this purpoſeſhe put to ſea a fleet of 
one hundred and twenty. ſhips (3), commanded by 
lord Clinton (4), who landed at Conqueſt, and 
burned that ſmall town; but the country riſing, 
the Engliſh were obliged to haſten on board, 
with the loſs of ſix hundred of their men (5). 
The neighborhood being in arms to oppole a ſe- 
cond deſcent, and freſh troops daily arriving in 
thoſe parts, -the Engliſh admiral, who was only 
ſeven thouſand ſtrong, thought it not proper to 
ingage in any new action, and returned. Such was 


the benefit Mary reaped from this expenſive arma- 


ment. She was now ſenſible, that the continuation 
of the war would procure her no advantage, and 
readily conſented to a negociation then propoſed 
for a peace between France, England, and Spain. 
Cambray was the place appointed for the congreſs, 
which was opened in October (6). By 

The parliament meeting the fifth of November, 
the Queen demanded aſſiſtance to continue the war, 
in caſe the negociation miſcarried. The lower 


houſe was ſo little inclined to grant her requeſt, 


that ſhe was obliged to ſend the chancellor and ten 


©. 


> 


other peers, to lay before them the ill ſtate of her 


affairs, and deſire them to expedite. the neceſſary 


ſupplies. This ſollicitation producing ſome effe 
the commions debated, that and the two following 
days, upon a ſubſidy. But the Queen's death put a 
period to their deliberations. . | | 
She had been ſome time afflicted with a dropſy 
which, being much increaſed the begining of No- 
vember, carried her off the ſeventeenth of the ſame 
month; in the-forty-third year of her age, after a 
reign of five years, four months, and eleven days. 
Cardinal Pole followed her within ſixteen hours. 
He was a prelate of a moderate -and affable diſpo- 
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Ma RY I. 
AN” 1558. 
— V — 


Her death, 
Godwin. 


Pole's death 
and character. 


ſition, and would gladly, by fair and legal methods, Godwin. 


have brought back the Engliſh to their ancient 
creed, but approved not of fire and ſword. This 


| S$-*% 7 . > '$-S& 4 ba © © — 1 
gave his enemies room to repreſent him as ſome- 


what inclined to the Proteſtant religion, or at leaſt, 
as of a contexture too tender for thoſe times. Nei- 
ther Mary, nor Philip, nor the Pope, nor Gardiner, 
nor thoſe any ſubſtituted in the place of the eject- 
ed Proteſtant biſhops, were perſons to be guided by 
his moderate maxims. Accordingly, Pole was ne- 
ver conſulted on religion, tho' in all other affairs 
the Queen placed in him a ſingular confidence. 
Pope Paul IV was his avowed enemy. It was he 
Who, by his calumnies, prevented his aſcending the 
Pontifical throne on the demiſe of Paul III, tho 
he was elected in the conclave. Thence-frwards, 
believing Pole could not forgive him that injury, he 
never ceaſed doing him ill offices: and when he was 


Burnet. 


himſelt Pope, he often gave him marks of his enmi- 


ty; it is even pretended that, when he recalled him 
from his legation to put Peyto in his room, he de- 
ſigned to have inflicted on him ſome rigorous 
chaſtiſement, for having been too gentle to the Pro- 
teſtants: but Philip and Mary took himunder their 


protection. 
5 


Mary's exceſſive bigotry is evident from the 


Queen Mary's 


hiſtory of her reign. To this ſhe joined a temper character. 


cruel and vindictive, which ſhe indeavored to con- 
found with zeal for religion ; but when it was not 
poſſible to unite them, ſhe plainly evidenced that 
ſhe was inclined to cruelty as well by nature as zeal. 
She had the misfortune to be incouraged in this diſ- 
poſition by all who approached her. King Philip 
was naturally moroſe. Gardiner was one of the 
molt revengetul men breathing. Bonner was a fury; 
and the other biſhops were picked out from among 
ſuch of the clergy as had leaſt humanity : this was 
the quality by which alone a man was deemed wor- 
thy of the epiſcopal dignity. 


— 


ed, ſixteen periſhed in priſon ; and twelve were buried in dunghills. 


(1) Sir Richard Pexall, ſheriff of Hampſhire. Fox. Vol. III. | | 
(2) According to Fox's account, and Burnet's calculation, two hundred and eighty-four in all were burned. A paper found 


among lord Burlegh's MSS, makes the number two hundred aud ninety. The ſame lord Burlegh, in a treatiſe writ in the 


year 1583, raiſes the number of perſons deſtroyed in that reign, by impriſonments, torments, fire, and famine, to be near four 


The perſecution - 
therefore againſt the Proteſtants in this reign has no- 


hundred. But the author of the preface, to biſhop Ridley's book, De Czna Domini, who according to Bale (de Scrip. p. 684, 


731.) was William Wittingham, affirms, That in the two firſt years of Mary's perſecution, above eight hundred were put to the 


moſt cruel deaths for religion. However this be, it 1s generally acknowledged; That the flames devoured' five biſhops, twenty- 
one divines, eight gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants and laborers, twenty-ſix wives, twen 
widows, nine virgins, two boys, and two infants. Sixty-four more were perſecuted for their religion; whereof ſeven were whip- 


t is obſervable, that the perſecution raged moſt in 
Bonner's dioceſe, and in Kent. 


ſtake ;/ and but three in the four Welſh dioceſes. In thoſe of Exeter, Wells, Peterborough, and Lincoln, there is mention but 
of one in each, of two in that of Ely, and of no more than three each at Briſtol and Saliſbury : in thoſe of Oxford, Gloceſter, 
Worceſter, and Hereford none at all. And now, not to let ſuch helliſh and bloody doings paſs without ſome. reflexion, I -ſhall 
obſerve with Mr. Collier, That, © to deſtroy people for points of more ſpeculation, and which have no ill effect on practiſe and 
civil government, ſeems very remote from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Suppoſing truth on the perſecuted ſide, yet to burn a 
«© man becauſe he will not belie his conſcience, and turn hypocrite, is ſtrangely unaccountable. Men cannot believe what they 
< pleaſe : their underſtandings are not all of a fize. Things ſtand not in the ſame light, and ſtrike with the ſame force on every 
© body. Beſide, if the Roman Catholics believed the Reformed ſuch notorious heretics : if they believed they would be ſo ill 
received in the other world, why did they not uſe them gentlier in this? Why did they hurry them to eternal deſtruction be- 
« fore their time? We may juſtly affirm, that ſuch wiſdom as this, did not proceed from above, but was earthly, ſenſual, and 
deviliſh. Collier Ecel. Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 397. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 364. Strype's Mem. p. 473. and Catalog. p. 291, &c. 
Speed, p. 826. Heylin, p. 226. 2 in 
(3) Godwin ſays, one hundred and forty; and 
(4) Edward Fynes, lord Clinton and Saye. 5 404 | | | ; 
(5) Moſtly Flemings, who were too greedy of plunder. Stow, p. 634. r | ov ln Ar br 
(6) The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were, the earl of Arundel, the biſhop of Ely, and dean Wotton, Burnet, Vol. III. p. 265. 
Vol. II. TVT 


about the end of July, p. 357. 
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"thing 


For, as Heylin reckons it, in all the province of York, there was but one brought to the 
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Many I. thing which ought to ſcem ſtrange. Burnet ſays, | 
1558. Mary had a generous diſpoſition of mind. 


AN”. 


8 co 
Vol IL p. 2 ſo. lite where this generofity appeared. For my part, 
1 find bitt one action to approve in her whole reign. 

This was her rejecting the Spaniſh embaſſador's | 


ELIZABETH, Twenty-third Sovereign of EncLaxD, fince che Conguesr. 


Queen Mary's -{ 


death conceal- 


ed for ſome WY 


time. 
Camden. 
Burnet. 


It were 
be wiſhed, he had given us ſome paſſages of her 
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project, to make herſelf abſolute at the expenſe of MAR] 
the nation's laws and liberties. She diſcovered no AN” 1 \ 
great capacity in the government of her dominions; 2 
and the loſs of Calais, even were there nothing 

more odious, would be to her reign a never-fading 
blemiſh. | : | 
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BOOK XVII. 


Containing the Reign of Queen ELIZABETH 


1 


I 


: =Aq|UEEN Mary's death, tho' ſuffi- 
V ciently foreſeen, failed not ſtriking 
with aſtoniſhment the counſellors 
and miniſters. They were all of 
the predominant religion; had ad- 
EY viſed, or at leaſt approved the per- 

ſccution under which the Reformed lately groaned, 
and now, in all likelihood, the Proteſtants were, 
in their turn, on the point of governing. For ſome 


DN 
= 
| — 


— — 
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as a matter of much importance to the ſequel of ELI2 A5. 
— . | AN” 15, 
On Mary's deceaſe, three ſeveral Princeſſe; ww 
could pretend to the crown; viz. Elizabeth the Reaſons for 
late Queen's ſiſter; Mary Queen of Scotland, — a 
grand-daughter to Margaret, Henry VIIPs eldeſt — 
iſter; and Frances, ducheſs of Suffolk, daughter titors. © * 
of Mary, his ſaid late Majeſty's younger fiſter. 

Elizabeth ſupported her right on the King her 


* 

ITT 
(18048 
* 


hours they therefore concealed the Queen's death, 
that they might have leiſure to deliberate how to 
proceed. But as the parliament was ſiting, they had 
no power to decide any thing concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion, eſpecially as it was clearly ſettled by 
Henry VIIPs will, authoriſcd by a yet unrepealed act 
Their conſultation therefore ended 


father's will, authoriſed by act of parliament. The 
Scotiſh Queen could object, that Elizabeth had 
been declared ſpurious by a yet unrepealed 
ſtatute : that no baſtard had ever aſcended the 
Engliſh throne : that the national laws allowed not 
to baſtards any ſhare in the inheritance of their fa- 


The parlia- Of parliament. 1 
ment inform- only in a meſſage to inform the parliament of the 


cd of it. 
Camden. 
Burnet. 


The houſe of the houſe of lords, who immediately conſidered the 
lords delibe- rights of the perſons who rpight pretend to the 


rates on the 
iuccethon, 


legiſlator, and when force does not interpoſe, the 
validity of its laws are unqueſtionable. Henry VIII 


by his divorces, and by contradictory acts of par- 


.Clared baſtards. ; 
title which the parliament might not conteſt, ſince 


Queen's death. This was all could be done on this 
occaſion. The news was firſt communicated to 


crown. Had this affair been left to the deciſion of 
the civil or common laws, the difficulties would not 
have been ſmall, ſo much had Henry perplexed it 


liament : but in England, the parliament, which 
includes King, lords, and commons, 15 the ſupreme 


obtained an act, impowering him to ſettle the line 
of ſucceſſion juſt as he pleaſed. He ranged Eliza- 
beth next her ſiſter Mary, tho' both had been de- 
This ſufficed to give Elizabeth a 


it was a parliamentary right, as founded on the act 
to impower Henry to ſettle the ſucceſſion. Beſide, 
the diſſolution of that Prince's marriage with Ann 
Boleyn was univerſally known, and the act which, 
in conſequence of that divorce, declared Elizabeth 
illegitimate, was the pure effect of that Monarch's 
* Caprice, and of the compliance rather than juſtice of 


the parliament. But, even tho' the peers ſhould 


have meditated excluding Elizabeth from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, on what other perſon could they have fixed, 
without expoſing the realm to great and manifeſt 


thers, and conſequently the ſucceſſion was devolved 
to the poſterity of Margaret, Henry VII's eldeſt 
daughter. For the ducheſs of Suffolk, it might 
be urged that, Elizabeth, being a baſtard, and the 
Queen ot Scotland a foreigner, and not even placed 
in the order of ſucceſſion by Henry VIII's teſta- 
ment, the crown ſhould fall to the poſterity of 
Mary, Henry VIPs ſecond daughter. It is not 
neceſſary here to ſcrutiniſe theſe ſeveral pretenſions, 
becauſe, very ſeemingly, the parliament, by whom 
that affair was decided, did not procced ſo much 
upon the laws, as upon policy, and the kingdom's 
intereſt, The Scotiſh Queen eſpouſed the Dauphin, 
heir-apparent to the crown of France : in adjudg- 
ing the crown to her, England would have been 
in danger of ſubjection to, or dependency on France; 
this alone ſufficcd for her excluſion. The ducheis 
of Suffolk could not have been placed on the throne 
with any color of juſtice, ſince the only derived her 
right trom the will of Henry VIII, which was 
equally favorable to Elizabeth: beſide, ſuch u 
choice would infallibly have involved England in a 
civil war. Probably, tor theſe and no other rea- Ine tou? d 
{ons the peers declared for Elizabeth. It ſeems, lords dect 
however, that a great difficulty was to occur. for Eliza 
All England, and particularly the houſe of lords, Camden 
made profeſſion of the Romiſh religion; and Eli- 
zabeth's being cordially a Proteſtant was ſcarcely 
queſtionable : two particulars however did un- 
doubtedly conſpire to remove this obſtacle. The 


dangers? It will be proper brictly to explain this, 


| firſt was, that the prelates and Romilh lords were 
perſuaded, 


ae fs of 


cared 
abet. 
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perſuaded, that Elizabeth, ſhould ſhe make any 
ſuch attempt, would find it difficult to change the 
eſtabliſhed religion: they even believed her of a 
remper ſo complying, that ſhe would rather con- 
form to Popery, as ſhe had done tor ſome years, 
than hazard occaſioning diſturbances, which might 
be fatal to herſelf, If Camder's teſtimony is 
to be intirely credited, Elizabeth made no ſcru- 
ple to declare herſelf a Papiſt, during her ſiſter's 
reign, ** Lady Elizabeth, ( ſays this hiſtorian 
__ his „ now guiding herſelf as a ſhip in tempeſtuous 
— « weather, both heard divine ſervice after the Ro- 
miſh manner, and was frequently confeſſed; and 
at the preſſing inſtances and menaces of cardi- 
dinal Pole, thro' fear of death, declared her- 
felt a Roman Catholic.“ 
The ſecond reaſon which, ſeemingly, prevented 
the lords from inſiſting on her excluſion, was, 
that tho they all profeſſed the Romiſh creed, they 
were not however all Romaniſts. Many, and per- 


3 
Ax' 1558. 
— 


(e 


haps the majority, had only diſſembled their ſen- | 


timents during Mary's reign : but being freed from 
all danger by her death, they could ſpeak boldly, 
and oppoſe ſuch as pretended to exclude Eli- 
zabeth on account of her religion; this reaſon not 
being of more force againſt her, than it was 
againſt Mary on King Edward's deceaſe. F414 
Thecommons However this be, the houſe of peers declaring 
concur with for Elizabeth, the commons were ſent for, and 
the lords in acquainted by the chancellor with the Queen's 


_ death, and their reſolution; which was readily 
__ one j and unanimouſly imbraced. The fame day El-| 
proclaimed, zabeth was proclaimed Queen at the uſual places, | 
Stow. with acclamations of the people. The Proteſtants | 
Uollingh. glorified the Almighty that he had finally delivered 


them from perſecution, in placing on the throne 
a Princeſs who, molt probably, would be favor- 
able to them. It is true, that among the Papiſts, 
diverſe conſidered their loſing Mary, and Eli- 
zabeth's advancement as mortal wounds to their 
religion; but others were not ſorry to ſee a ſtop 
put to thoſe inhumanities, whereby it had been io 
diſhonored. As for thoſe who made not religion 
the chief object of their thoughts, they were eaſily 
comforted for the loſs of a Queen under whom 
England had not greatly flouriſhed, and who had 
loſt the only place which commanded reſpect from 
France: they believed to have reaſon to expect 
better things from the new reign. 


Elizabeth, having notice of what both houſes. 


She comes to 


London. had determined in her favor, left Hatfield (1) the 
Stow. nineteenth of November, and came to London 
Burnet, 


with a numerous train of lords and ladies (2), and 
infinite crouds of people, teſtifying their joy by the 
loudeſt acclamations. She was twenty five years of 
age, had ſome ſhare of beauty, and in air and 
mein grand, noble, and majeſtic. But ſhe was ſtill 
more agreeable to the people, by a certain natural 


— — 


affability, which commanded the eſteem and af- ELIZ AB. 

fection of all who approached, her. As ſhe had a An* 1558 

plentiful portion of ſenſe and judgment, ihe kneẽw- 

perfectly how neceſſary her peoples love was to 

her, ſince it was the ſtrongeſt ſupport of her chrone, 

as will hereafter appear: wherefore, inſtcad of quit- 

ing this affability in being raited from a ſubject 

to a Queen, ſhe ſtudiouſly ircreaſed it to ſuck à 

degree, that ſome have taxed her with over- acting 

her part, like a too- affected comedian, 5 | 
Her firſt care, after receiving the compliments Embafudor: 

on her acceſſion, was to diſpatch embaſiidors to ſent to diverſe 

the principal courts of Europe, to give notice of ae 

the late change in England (3). Lord Cobham * trio 7 

was ſent to Philip, whom ſhe eſteemed her friend, * william 

and who was morcover her ally in the war againſt Brooke. 

France, the treaty of Cambray not being yet con- 

cluded. Sir Thomas Chaloner was ſent to the Im- 

perial court. Lord Howard of Effingham was 

joined in commiſſion with Thirleby biſhop of Ely, 

and Dr. Wotton, plenipotentiaries to negociate a 

peace. Sir Henry Killigrew went into Germany, 

to aſſure the Proteſtant Princes of the Queen's af- 

fection. Karne, who was {till at Rome, where he 


Burnet. 
had been reſident ever ſince the death of Edward VI, 


had orders to notify to his Beatitude Mary's death, 


and Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown (4), The 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark had the fame noti- 
fication. | 

. Theſe envoys being diſpatched, the Queen form- She forms a 
ed a council, in which ſhe left thirteen of Mary's council with 
counſellors, all zealous Romanitts, to whom fhe ſome Pro- 
added eight new ones, equally attached to the —_— =, 
reformation (5). With ſome of theſe latter ie cone, 
ſhe ſecretly conſulted about means to re-cftabliſh how to reftore 
the reformation in England. But before entering the reſorma- 
on the reſult of theſe deliberations, ſome mention tion. 
muſt be made of the King of Spain's new project. 

When this Prince received the news of his Queen's Philip deſires 
death, he ſcarce doubted England's being utterly to marry Ii. 
loſt to him; whether, on account of Ehzabeth's zabeth, but is 
bent towards Proteſtaniſm, or by her marrying ſome "fed. 
Prince of that perſuaſion, againſt which himſelf — 
had ſo openly declared. He was not even free 
from apprehenſion, that the King of France, aſſert- 
ing the Scotiſſi Queen's claim upon England, would 
ſeize that kingdom, and unite it, as well as Scotland 
and Ireland, to the Gallic Monarchy. Wherefore, 
to rid himſelf of theſe diſquiets, and preſerve the 
advantages of his alliance with England, he ſent in- 
ſtructions to count de Feria (lately arrived at Lon- 
don, to pay his compliments to the defunct Queen) 
to congratulate Elizabeth on her acceſſion, and 
propoſe his deſign of uniting himſelf with her in 
matrimony. Elizabeth received the offer with 
marks of a particular eſteem for his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty ; but objected their affinity as a very ſufficient 
impediment to this marriage. This objection was 


— 


(1) Biſhops Hatfield, then a royal palace, and exchanged by King James I with Robert earl of Saliſbury, for Theobalds. 


(2) All the biſhops met her at Highgate. 


(3) And at the ſame time, ſhe took care of ſecuring all the ports ; and the Tower of London ; ordered a new commiſſion to 
be ſent to Thomas Ratcliff earl of Suſſex, lord lieutenant of Ireland, who had kept that mutinous country quiet, only with three 
hundred and twenty horſe, and eight hundred and ſixty toot ; and alſo, that the judges patents ſhould be renewed ; new juſtices 
and ſherifs appointed in every county; no bills of exchange be ſent beyond fea ; and that preachers ſhould not meddle with con- 


troverted points. Camden, p, 369. Comp. Hit. 


(4) The haughty Pope told Karne ; That England was held in fee of the Apoſtolic See, and Elizabeth could not ſucceed, being 
illegitimate. That it was great boldneſs in her to aſſume the crown without his conſent; for which reaſon ſhe deſerved no favor 
at his hands; but if ſhe would renounce her pretenſions, and reſer herſelf wholly to him, he would ſhew a fatherly affection to 


her, Burnet, Vol. II. p. 374. 


(5) The Popiſh counſellors, continued in the new council, were Heath archbiſhop of York, William Paulet marquis of Win- 
cheſter, lord high-treaſurer, Henry Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Francis Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, Edward Stanley earl of Derby, 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke, Edward Fynes baron of Clinton, -lord high-admiral, William lord Howard of Effingham, 
lord chamberlain, fir Thomas Cheney, fir William Petre, fir John Maſon, fir Richard Sackvil, Dr. Wotton dean of Canterbury. 
Moſt of theſe had complied with all the changes had been made in religion, backward and torward, ſince the latter end of Henry's 


reign, and were ſo dextrous at it, that they were ſtill imployed in every new revolution. Ibid. p. 375. 


To theſe were added, 


all Proteſtants, William Parr marquis of Northampton, Francis Ruſſel earl of Bedford, fir Thomas Parry, fir Edward Rogers, 
ſir Ambroſe Cave, fir Francis Knolles, fir William Cecil, and a little after fr Nicholas Bacon, made keeper of the reared] 
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Her reaſons Philip's offer. Firſt, her perſuaſion that ſuch mar- 


foreſeen, and immediately replied to by the em- 
baſſador, that his maſter would undertake to pro- 
cure his Sanctity's diſpenſation. Elizabeth, not 
judging it convenient to expreſs her little regard of 
ſuch a diſpenſation, courteouſly diſmiſſed the em- 
baſſador, to have time to conſider of the propoſal. 
Three great reaſons induced her not to accept 


for refuſing of riages were repugnant to divine ſtatutes; and her 


the offer. 


Her reaſons 
to ketp in 
terms of 
friendſhip 
with Philip. 
Camden. - 


deter- 
mines to re- 
ſtore the re- 
formation. 


Conſultation 


father's example in a parallel caſe reminded her of 
her duty. Secondly, nothing was more contrary 
to her intention of openly profeſſing and reſtoring 
the Proteſtant religion in nd, as eſtabliſhed in 
the reign of Edward VI. Laſtly, making ule of 
a diſpenſation to marry a brother-in-law, would 
have been a manifeſt acknowledgment of the in- 
validity of her father's divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, and of her own illegitimacy : if Paul IV 
could grant ſuch a diſpenſation, Julius II might 
have granted the fame to Henry VIII, to marry 
Catherine of Aragon, from whence it neceſſarily 
followed, that Henry's ſecond marriage with Ann 
Boleyn was null. But on the other hand, Elizabeth 
had ſtrong reaſons to preſerve the King of Spain's 
friendſhip. To him ſhe owed her lite, or at leaſt, 
her not being excluded by her ſiſter from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Mary would never have left Elizabeth in 
a condition of one day aſcending the throne, it the 
intereſt and follicitations of the King her. conſort 
had . not ſtrongly oppoſed her zealous fervency for 
her religion. In the ſecond place, Elizabeth had 
intelligence, that the King of France was imploy- 
ing his whole credit at Rome to have her declared 
illegitimate, in order to procure the Engliſh crown 
for his daughter-in-law, the Queen of Scotland. 
Laſtly, England's affairs were in a very indifferent 
ſituation, The loſs of Calais, Guiſnes and Hames ; 
the crown debts contracted by Henry VII, and 
increaſed by Edward VI's guardians 3 with a 
treaſury quite exhauſted, gave Elizabeth juſt cauſe 
to apprehend her being ſcarce able to oppoſe a 
vigorous attack. To this may be added ; ſhe was 
ingaged in a war with France and Scotland, unſup- 
ported by any other alliance than that of Spain, 
{o unmindful had Mary been of all affairs wherein 
religion was not immediately intereſted. Elizabeth's 
buſineſs was therefore to end theſe two wars with 
honor: but this was not to be effected without 
Philip's aſſiſtance, and conſequenly it was not proper 
to give him any juſt cauſe of complaint, for fear 
of his deſerting England in the negociation of 
peace. Theſe reflections created her no ſmall per- 

lexity. She was abſolutely determined on refuſing 
bis Catholic Majeſty's propoſition, but was uneaſy 
about the manner. The ſcruples of conſcience ſhe 
alledged freed her not from the importunities of 
count de Feria, who perſiſted that a diſpenſation 


from his Beatitude was more than ſufficient for their 


removal. He likewiſe told her that, as his maſter 
had made this overture purely from his extraor- 
dinary eſteem for her 3 his diſpleaſure would 
be the greater if his requeſt was rejected. Finally, 
being thus preſſed, ſhe found no ſurer or readier 
way to extricate herſelt out of this difficulty, than 


by haftening the execution of her deſign to make a 


change in religion, not doubting that this once 
effected, the King of Spain would ceaſe his im- 


| portunities. 


This reſolution taken, ſhe cauſed to be examined 


on that ſub- before her cabinet council the proper methods to 


ject. 
Camden. 


Burnet. 


vol. p. 327. 


execute it; the inconveniencies whetewith it might 
be attended, and the means to prevent them. All 
obſtacles to this affair were to ariſe either at home, 
« or abroad. At home, from the great number of 
+ Catholics, and oppoſition from the prelates and 
other eccleſiaſtics, Abroad, from the Roman 


ol. II. p.377. Pontif, who moſt undoubtedly would thunder his 


»„— 


| the deceaſed Queen's example. 


— 


cenſures againſt the Queen, and expoſe her realms a 
prey to the firſt invader. This gave room to ap- 
prehend that the Kings of France and Spain would 
uſe this pretext to attack the Engliſh, as excommu- 
nicated heretics, and to ſtir up Scotland, which was 
wholly under the French cqurt's direction. 
With regard to the domeſtic inconventencies, 
it was conſidered, that tho' the kingdom appeared 
quite Popiſh, it was far from being ſo in reality: 
that dread of perſecution ceaſing, the greateſt part 
of the people were manifeſtly inclined to return to 
the religion which they had been violently con- 
ſtrained to relinquiſh under the late reign; but 
however, it would not be very difficult to have a 
parliament favorable to her Majeſty's intentions, 
by having recourſe to means which rarely tail of 
ſucceſs, when uſed opportunely and with diſcretion : 
that for this purpoſe, the magiſtrates of counties 
and towns were to be removed, and their places 
ſupplied with Proteſtants, who would imploy their 
credit and authority to have ſuch repreſentatives 
returned as would forward the intended defign : 
that 1t was abſolutely neceſſary not to leave any 
zealous Romaniſt in the council, or in any other 
office which influenced the ſubject: that when the 
reformation ſhould be once eſtabliſhed by public 
authority, it would be no difficulty to bridle the 
church-men by depriving the moſt obſtinate pre- 
lates and other eccleſiaſtics, and by removing in the 
univerſities ſuch maſters and profeſſors as were moſt 
averſe to the new eſtabliſhment. 

As for the obſtacles from abroad, it was conſi- 
dered, that the Pope in himſelf was not formidable, 
and his thunders were thrown away upon thoſe who 
held them in contempt : that deſpiſing him was 
the ready way to conquer, provided care was taken 
to put the Kingdom in a poſture of defence : that 
indeed it was to be feared, the King of France 
would aſſert the Scotiſh Queen's claim: but that 
his Catholic Majeſty was too prudent ever to ſuffer 
ſuch a conſtderable acceſſion to the Gallic monarchy 
as England and Ireland: that from whatever quar- 
ter the miſchief came, whether trom. France or 
Spain, Henry and Philip would always be jealous 
of each other, and the aſſiſtance of one of them 
might be ſafely relied on: that if the King of 
France offered peace, it ought to be imbrac'd on any 
terms, as Scotland would be included in the league; 
but if he was for continuing the war, all the danger 
would be his powerful aſſiſting the Scots to invade 
England : that, therefore, the northern frontiers 
were to be ſecured, after which, a good fleet would 
ſo indanger any ſuccors ſent from France, that his 
Gallic Majeſty would moſt undoubtedly, foon grow 
weary of ſo burdenſom a war: that beſide, it was 
unlikely that Philip, in the negociation of peace, 
would abandon England to the King of France's 
ambition: and finally, that a peace thus concluded 
with France and Scotland would afford time at lea 
to provide againſt their attacks. 1 


EL Iz a;. 
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Such was the reſult of this council; after which Elizabeth 


the Queen ſummoned a parliament to meet the ſummons 4 


twenty-third of January, as had been in council de- Parliament. 


termined. At the fame time, doctor Parker was 
intruſted with the care of reviſing the liturgy of 
Edward VI, and was ordered to communicate his 


Camden, 


labors only to ſome choſen perſons. Mean while 1gues a pro 
the Proteſtants, growing impatient and preaching clamation 
publicly in diverſe places, the Queen took occaſion touching te. 


to publiſh a proclamation, which maniteftly evi- 
denced her intentions. She allowed the goſpels and 
epiſtles, with the Lord's-prayer, creed, Db and 
ten commandments to be read in Engliſh 3 but tor- 
bid all preaching on controverſial ſobjects, or any 
change in the Romith rites, 'till it ſhould be other- 
wiſe appointed by parliament. Herein ſhe followed 
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Queen Mary's obſequies, ſolemniſed very pom- 


the events of a new one, it is requiſite to touch on 


Queen Mary's the tranſactions of ſome neighboring ſtates; in or- 
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der to render ourſelves. more intelligible. 

The war between France and Spain was viſibly 
drawing to a conclufion. Both Kings, equally tired 
of a war whence neither could expect much advan- 
tage, had, during the whole campain, held their 
armies in a ſtate of inaction, for fear of obſtructing 
a pacification. At length, conſtable Montmorency, 
who had been priſoner in the Netherlands ever ſince 
the battle of St. Quintin, having made ſome over- 
tures of peace to Philip, the priacipal articles were 
ſettled ; after which, the two Kings ſent their ple- 
nipotentiaries to Cercamp, and then to Cambray. 
The main obſtacle to a peace was the King of 
France's reſolution to keep Calais, and Philip and 


Mary's inſiſting on its being reſtored. But Mary 


dying in the interim, Philip no longer ſupported 
England's intereſts with the ſame ardor as betore, 
at leaſt ſince he deſpaired of marrying Elizabeth. 
It was that expectation which induced him to ſtand 
out ſome time, and delay concluding peace *till the 
year inſuing. PHE | 

The fourteenth of March, Ferdinand I was de- 
clared Emperor, by the voluntary reſignation of his 
brother Charles V, who injoyed only two years the 
repoſe he ſought in relinquiſhing the care of his 
temporal concerns. He died the ſeventeenth of 


September (1). 


As Scotland is to furniſh plenty of materials for 
Elizabeth's hiſtory, a ſomewhat circumſtantial ac- 
count muſt be given of that kingdom's affairs : 
without a particular and' exact knowledge of what 
paſſed in Scotland, Elizabeth's conduct and policy 
is not to be comprehended. | 

The dowager Queen of Scotland, mother of the 
Dauphineſs, obtained the regency of that realm 


thro the intereſt of her brothers the duke of Guile 


and cardinal of Lorrain; but was ſupported only 
by the Proteſtants. The earl of Arran, chief of 
the Hamilton family, had unwillingly reſigned the 
regency, tho? his reſignation procured him the du- 
chy of Chaterault in France *, with land to the an- 
nual value of twelve thouſand livres. The archbiſhop 


of St. Andrew's, his natural brother, was inceſſantly 


blaming his imprudence, and cabaling with the ec- 
cleſiaſtics to give the regent diſturbance. In order 


to fruſtrate the ſchemes of this prelate, ſhe turned 


to the Reformed, now begining to be conſidera- 


ble. This method ſucceeded ; but withal ſhe was 
obliged to connive at the Proteſtants meetings, 
and this indulgence greatly increaſed their number 
and credit. 5 

In this poſture ſtood affairs? till the rupture be- 
tween France and Spain. As England eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Philip II, and the regent of Scotland could 
not poſſibly induce the Scots to declare war with 
Mary, ſhe adviſed the King of France to haſten 
the Dauphin's marriage with the young Queen, and 
accordingly it was ſolemniſed in April, 1558. This 


gave a conſiderable turn to the Scotiſh affairs. . The 


clergy, knowing how the court of France ſtood at- 
fected to the followers of the new religion, queſti- 


oned not being ſupported if they attempted to force 


the Proteſtants within the pale of the Romiſh 
church. On the other hand, the regent, no longer 


needing the Proteſtants, began to look on them 


uſly, cloſed this year : but, before we proceed to 


with, more indifference. To begin the work, the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, having ſummoned be- 
fore him a certain aged prieſt T, who had diſcon- 
tinued the maſs, ordered him to be burned alive in 
his archiepiſcopal city, to the exceſſive regret and 
diſcontent of the inhabitants. This eſſay bein 

made, the biſhops cited a miniſter; named Paul 
Meffan, with 5 to make him undergo the like 
puniſhment z but, as they ſaw the people began to 
be in motion, the trial was defered to another op- 
portunity; Not long after a proceſſion, . annually 
made at Edinburg (2), occaſioned a kind of com- 
motion, which evidenced that the Proteſtants no 
longer dreaded. ſhewing themſelves. The regent 
was farther convinced, when ſhe was told that Meffan, 
condemned for non-appearance, was openly protect- 
ed in the county of Fite. Theſe were as preludes 


— 
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to what was to follow. In fine, ſome gentlemen of 
Fife and Angus, diſperſing thro' the counties, in- 


couraged the Proteſtants to ſtand up in defenſe of 
their lives, conſpired againſt on pretenſe of religion; 
demonſtrating to them, that their numbers in Scot- 
land exceeded that of the Papiſts. This occaſioned 
a confederacy or aſſociation under the hands and 
ſeals of the aſſociators, and was the firſt formed in 
Scotland in detenſe of the new religion. The Pro- 
teſtants perceiving themſelves ſtronger ſince this 
aſſociation, which was called THE ConGREGA- 
TION, ſent to the regent a petition, that divine 
ſervice might be in the vulgar tongue, and the 
communion given in both kinds. This was ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed by the biſhops : but the reggt being 
told, that abſolute retuſal might throw all Scotland 
into a flame, ſhe indeavored to molity the prelates, 
by a promiſe of her protection at a more ſeaſonable 


juncture. Mean time, ſhe permited the Proteſtants 


to preach and pray as they would, provided this 
was done without tumulcs, or public aſſemblies in 
Edinburg. and Leith (3): but the eccleſiaſtics, not 
reliſhing this politic circumſpection of the regent, 
aſſembled to conſult on the buſineſs, and reſolved to 
proſecute the heretics with the extemeſt rigor. The 
Proteſtants deputed John Areſkin, afterwards earl 
of Mar, to the aſſembly of prelates, to demand 
of them, that divine ſervice might be performed in 
the vulgar tongue: but this was unanimouſly re- 
jected. Such was the ſituation of affairs in Scot- 
land, when Elizabeth aſcended the Engliſh throne, 
and *til] the end of the year 1558, | 

Early in the inſuing year, Elizabeth confered ho- 
nors on ſome perſons whom ſhe pleaſed to diſtin- 
guiſh, whether on account of their merit, or becauſe 
the expected from them ſome important ſervices, 
William Parr, marquis of Northampton, who had 
been ſentenced to death in the reign of Mary, and 
afterwards. pardoned, was reſtored to his honors. 
Edward Seymour, eldeſt ſon of the late duke. of 
Somerſet, was created earl of Hertford, notwith- 
ſtanding all his father's precautions: to cauſe his 
titles to deſcend ta the children of his ſecond mar- 
riage. 
of Nortoik, was created viſcount Bindon. Henry 
Carew, the Queen's couſin (J), and Oliver St. John, 
were raiſed to the dignity of barons. All thete 
peers were Proteſtants, and conſequently very pro- 


Burnet. 

Vol. III. p. 
281, 287. 
Coll. p. 278, 
288. 
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Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of the duke 


pet to. promote Elizabeth's defigns in the upper- 


ule, wins Ce 
Next theſe promotions, the Queen was crowned 
in Weſtminſter abbey (5), with the uſual cere- 


th 18 


— _ 


(1) Our author errs in ſaying, he ſurvived his reſignation only fix months, He reſigned his Spaniſh dominien;,, October 25, 
1555, and the Empire, January 17, 1556, and died September 20, 1558. Strada, . | 

(2) September 1, dedicated to St. Giles, whom the inhabitants of Edinburg honor as their patron... Buchan. 1. 4 6. 

(3) Buchanan and Melvil differ in relation to the time when this toleration was granted to the Reformed. Rapin. 


4) Her couſin german by Mary Boleyn. 
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(5) January 14. Stow, p. 635. The 15th, ſays Sandford, p. 509, andgihe 25th according to Hollingſh. p. 1180. But Rymer | 


proves it was the 15th. A patent was granted to Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arur 2 | 
day before the caronatioh, and the office of high.ſteward on the * day. Rym. F d. Vol. XV. p. 494, 495. 
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The parlia- 


ment meets, 


and is opened 
by a ſpeech of 


Bacon, 


office belonged to the archbiſhop of Vork; but he, 
with the other biſhops, refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſo- 


lemnity, becauſe Elizabeth by proclamation, and 


by admiting into her council men who paſſed not 
for good Catholics, had ſufficiently declared againſt 
the church of Rome. a 
the only biſhop who at length was perſuaded to do 


Oglethorp of Carliſle, was 


the office, notwithſtanding the murmurs of his bre- 
thren. It ſeems thoſe right reverend prelates deem- 
ed the miniſtry of a biſhop ſo eſſential to a coro- 
nation, that, in refuſing to perform the ceremony, 
they could deprive the Queen of her dignity. 

The parliament meeting the twenty-fifth of Ja- 
nuary (1), ſir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great 
ſeal (2), opened it with a ſpeech, in which he diſ- 
played the merits of the new Queen, with bitter 


keeper ot the refſections on the late miniſtry for the loſs of Calais. 


great ſeal. 


He told them, her Majeſty required immediate 


dir S. D'ewe's application to the affairs of religion; that a dil- 


Jour. p. 11. 


union in that reſpect was one of the evils which 
called for the prompteſt redreſs. He exhorted the 
parliament to proceed between the two extremes of 
ſuperſtition and irreligion, which might reunite the 
adherents of both creeds in the ſame public worſhip. 

| Burnet has, in his hiſtory, ſo amply particula- 
riſed the manner of reſtoring the retormation-in Eng- 
land by this parliament, that doubtleſs I may be ex- 
cuſed from entering on a detail, and the more, as 
this ſubject relates chiefly to church-hiſtory, I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with only pointing 
to the acts made in this ſeſſion, to ſpare our readers 
the trouble of conſulting his hiſtory. I ſhall how- 
ever obſerve, that. this author ſcems to have been 
miſtaken in placing the acts, (moſt of which were 
made in February and March) after the peace, 
. which was not concluded 'till April. But this is 
nat very material. | 


Tenths and At firſt; to try how the parliament ſtood affected, 
firſt-fruits motion was made, in the lower-houle, for reſtoring 
reſtored to to the crown the tenths, firſt- fruits, and impropria- 
the crown. tions (3). This motion was immediately approved; 
em and the houſe of lords conſented to it, notwithſtand- 
ing the biſhops oppolition (4). 1 8 
The commons The fourth of February, the houſe of commons 
addreſs Eli- addreſſed the Queen in a very dutiful manner, and 
zabeth to repreſentcd to her, how neceſſary it was for the na- 
mary. tio s happineſs, that ſhe ſhould think of marrying. 
Her anſwer, The Queen gracioufly thanked the commons, and 
told them how much ſhe was pleated, that they had 
8 5 neither limited time nor perſon. She added that, 
by the ceremony of her inauguration, ſhe was mar- 
Tied to her people, and her ſubjects were to her in- 
ſtead of children: they would not want a ſucceſſor 
V when ſhe died; and for her part, ſhe would be well 
4, contented, that the: marble ſhould tel] poſterity, 


HERE LYES A QQUEEN WHO REIGNED SO LON CG, 
AND LIVED AND DIED A VIRGIN. 
Act to recog- -.: Same days after, the lords paſſed a bill to recog- 
nizethe nize Elizabeth for lawful Queen, in virtue of a ſta- 
Queen's right tutè of the thirty-fifth of Henry VIII. Some 
to the crown. thought it ſtrange, that the ſentence of Queen Ann 


3 Boleyn's divorce, and the ſubſequent act declaring 
* r. her daughter Elizabeth illegitimate, were not an- 
Camden. nulled. Camden ſays, this omiſſion was with de- 


Ann. p. 372. ſign 3. and Burnet reports the reaſons which deter- | 


mined the houſe of lords to be ſilent on this pdint. 
purged all defects, according to a received maxim, 


{on had not appeared ſufficient to Mary, who was 
in the ſame caſe with Elizabeth, and yet- had pro- 
cured a repeal of that act which declared her ille- 
gitimate. The ſecond reaſon was, that this act 


nor on the memory of Henry VIII, and it was the 
Queen's intereſt rather to conceal, than publicly ex- 
pole her father's weakneſs. I own, this reaſon ap- 
pears to me very unſatisfactory, For why was the 
reputation of Henry VIII to be ſpared, it it could 
not be done without indangering the reigning 
Queen's ſafety ? Beſide, it was not expoſing” fitults 
which *till then had been concealed, but faults uni- 
verſally known. The third reaſon was, that too 
narrow a ſcrutiny into this matter would render the 
Queen's right more uncertain, inſtead of making, ir 
leis diſputable. This, probably, was the prevail- 
ing reaſon, tho” to ' ſuffer the ſentence and act to 
ſubſiſt ſeems to have been equally dangerous. It 
was eſtabliſhing a precedent in favor of baſtards, 
which might have ill conſequences : and who knows 
but it may ftill affect future ages? Beſide, this re- 
gard for Henry's honor left a perpetual blot on the 
memory of Elizabeth: at leaſt her enemies, and 
particularly the Queen of Scotland, were thereby 
turniſhed with a plauſible pretenſe to wreſt from her 
the ſcepter, if a favorable opportunity offered. 
Burnet thinks the conduct of this parliament equally 
pious and judicious. I allow the firſt 3 but the con- 
tinued indeavors to dechrone Elizabeth, wholly 
tounded on the ſentence of her mother's divorce 
and the ſubſequent act, will not permit me to al- 
low leaving them unrepealed was right judgment. 
The act to recognize the Queen's title being paſ- 


and made diverſe ſtatutes, which F ſhall but juſt 

mention. J 

formed in the vulgar tongue (5). .. 
The ſecond reſtored the Queen to her right of 

tapremacy in the church of England, 


in the reign of Edward VI, concerning religion : 
and in this many others were included. | 

The fourth reſtored to the Queen the nomination 
of biſhops. By this ſtatute likewiſe were confirmed 
many others, made in the reign of Henry VIII, 
againſt the Pope. The Queen was impowered to 
put the exerciſe of her ſupremacy into What hands 
the ſhould think proper. Moreover, all perſons in 
public imployments were obliged to ſwear, that 
«© They acknowledged the Queen to be the ſupreme 
*« governor in all caſes, as well ecclefiaſtical as 
temporal; that they renounced all foreign jurit- 
e diction, and ſhould bear the Queen true alle- 
„ glance.” Whoſoever refuſed this oath, was 
declared incapable of holding any public office. 
Laſtly, diverſe penalties were inacted againſt any 
who, by word or writing, tended” to ſet forth or 
advance any foreign power in the kingdom. 


The fifth act eſtabliſhed unitormmy in divine 


8 


(1) It met the 23d, and was prorogued to the 25th. 


- 


* 


8 & 


184 (.) He was the firſt who was by patent created lord-keeper, Formerly thoſe who were keepers of the ſcat, had no dipnity nor 
-@10 authority annexed to their office; they did not hear cauſes, nor preſide in the houſe of lords, but were only to put the ſeals to much 
 - * writs or patents as went in courſe; and ſo the ſeal was only put in the hands of the keeper..but._tor ſeme ſhort interval. Bacon 


was the firſt lord-keeper who had all the dignity and authority of lord chancellor confered on him. 
fir Francis Bæeon, viſcount St. Albans, and was one of the moſt learned, moſt pious,” and witet m 
(3) All which Mary had relinquiſſied. 


TTY: Vol. II. p. 380. 


He was father to the great 
4 L 1 ” 7 42201. $34 * 4 — 
en of the nation. Burnet, 


7 


(4) The biſhops who oppoſed it, were, Heath arelibiſhop of York, Bonner biſhop of London, Pates of Worcelter, Kitching of 


Landa, Bayne of Coventry, Turbeville of Exeter, Scot of Cheſter, Oglethorp of Carliſle. D'ewes's 
(5) It began to be ſo on May 8, which was Whitſunday. Stow, p. 639. 4 
0 The diſſentient from it were, the archbiſhop of Vork, the marquis of Wine 


Ps 3. 9p 


heſter, the earl of Shrewſbury, the viſcount'Mon- 


lad 


» 


tague ; the biſhops of London, Ely, Worceſter, Landaff, Coventry, Exeter, and Cheſter ; the lords Morley, Stafford, Dudley, 


Wharton, Rich, and North. D'ewes, p. 28. 


* gy 


541 2 By 


The firſt was, that the poſſeſſion of the crown A 


when Henry VII mounted the throne: but this rea- 


could not be repealed, without caſting ſome difho- 


ſed, the parliament turned to the affairs of religion, 


ing religion. 


Camden. 


Burner. 
The third renewed and confirmed all the acts made 


The firſt, appointed the public wortſhip'to be per- Ad ce 
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ELIZ AB. 
 An' 1559. 
Loy 


Some oppo- 
fition made 
biſhops and 
lords. 
Burnet. 


The high 
commiſſion 
erected. 
Purnet, 


The Queen 
forbids to 

preach with- 
out licence, 

Burnet, 


no eſtect. 


| Vox, Vol. III. 


p. 970. 
Burnet, 


Vol II. p.388. 


Sta. 


By a ſixth, the arliament impowered the Queen 


to reſerve to herſelf the Jands belonging to the 
biſhopricks, as they became void, giving ir 
lieu thereof their full value in impropriated 
tythes. 1 

By a ſeventh act, all religious houſes were an- 
nexed to the crown. | 

The eighth declared valid the deprivation of 
Popiſh biſhops in King Edward's reign. 

n ſhort, in this ſeſſion, the parliament reſtored 
religion to the ſame ſtate as in Edward VPs reign, 
and having granted a ſubſidy, it was diſſolved the 
eighth of May. 2h. 

Among the biſhops then in England, ſome had 
complied with all the changes in religion ſince 
Henry's breach with the Pope. Of this number 
were Heath archbiſhop of York, Tonſtil biſhop of 
Durham, Thirleby biſhop of Ely, and ſome others. 
Theſe choſe to abſent themſelves from the parlia- 
ment, becauſe, as they ſaw the Queen's intention, 
they durſt neither openly oppoſe it, nor aſſiſt in 
reſtoring the reformation, after ſo public a deſer- 
tion of it in the laſt reign. Both appeared to them 
equally incommodious. Other biſhops ſtrongly 
oppoled theſe acts, but with no ſucceſs. Some of 
the lay-peers alſo indeavored to ſtem the torrent, 
and even entered their proteſts ; but their number 
was not confiderable. To fay all in a word, the 
{ame * in this, as in the parliaments under 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, that is, the court got 
inacted almoſt whatever they pleaſed. This is not 
very ſtrange with regard to the houſe of commons, 
where the members may be changed every new 
parliament. But the readineſs wherewith the houſe 
of lords conſented, one while to acts favoring the 
reformation, another while to thoſe eſtabliſhing 
Popery, is abundantly more aſtoniſhing. 

The ſupremacy where with the Queen was lately 
inveſted, with power to depute any perſons to 
exerciſe it in her name, gave riſe to a new court, 
termed The High Commiſſion Court. It was 
compoſed of a certain number of commiſſioners, 
Who exerciſed the ſame power which had heen for- 
merly lodged, by Henry VIII, in a ſingle perſon, 
with the title of Vicegerent. 

While the parliament was taken up with affairs 
of religion, ſome preachers having, in diverſe 
places, delivered doctrines from the pulpit tending 
to the reformation's ſubvertion, Queen Elizabeth, 
following the precedent ſet her by Edward and 
Mary, prohibited all preaching without a ſpecial 
licence under the great ſeal. This fired the lower 
houſe of convocation, and produced a petition to 
the Queen, wherein the dogmas of the Romiſh 
church were boldly aſſerted. This gave occaſion 
to a propoſition for a conference between nine 
doctors, on each fide, to examine the realons of 


A conference both, This conference was held the begining of 
on religion of April. 


But the Romaniſts, reflecting that they had 
undertaken more than they could anſwer, in thus 
bringing into queſtion the doctrines of their religion 
without being authoriſed by his Holineſs, retuſed 
to give their reaſons in writing, tho? that had been 
agreed. At laſt they plainly declared, it was not 


— 


Kings to extirpate heretics. 


2 = 


ia their power to diſpute on points already decided (1). E117 a R- 
They had not been ſo ſcrupulous in the rei u of AN* 1559. 
Mary, becauſe then the ſucceſs of the conference wy 
was known previouſly. This gave the Proteſtants 

cauſe to triumph, and pretend that their adverſaries 

durft not enter the liſts. 

To conclude what, at preſent, ſhall be advanced The number 
touching religion, I ſhall only add, that the refor- of elergymen 
mation having been eſtabliſhed by public authority, wn gen gg 
of nine thouſand four hundred beneficed eccleſiaſtics the a Gomng 
in England, only fourteen biſhops (2), rwelve arch- tion. 
deacons, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty canons, and Camden. 
about eighty parochial prieſts, choſe to quit their . F 
preferments rather than their creed. Their places VA. XY. ; 
being filled with Proteftants, England became in- 949, 562, 1 
tirely reformed, very ſuddenly after having ſeen the 582. 
Reformed expiring in the flames. It is now time 
to return to political affairs. 5 

While Philip had any hope of marrying Eliza- Elizabeth's 
beth, his plenipotentiarics, aſſembled with thoſe of reaſons for 
England and France at Cateau in Cambreſis, in- 7 n 
ſiſted on the reſtitution of Calais to the crown of e 

Amden. 
England. But when his expectations were difap- 


pointed, by the change in England with regard to 


religion, he deſerted Elizabeth, and made a ſepa- 
rate peace, or at leaſt ſettled with France the prin- 
cipal articles. It is pretended that, in this treaty, 
by which France reſigned 198 places to Spain, or 
her allies, in exchange for three only, there was a 
ſecret article of a mutual promiſe between the two 
This done, the Spa- 
niards from parties, as they were before, became 
mediators between France and England : but they 
acted ſo faintly, that it was plain, they had not 
much at heart Queen Elizabett's concerns. Phi- 
lip's defection obliged the Queen to conclude a peace 
on any terms, the continuation of this war being no 
way favorable to her affairs, or to the meaſures ſhe 
was now taking to introduce the reformation into 
England. By a treaty therefore, ſigned the ſecond 
of April, 1t was agreed, | 

Thar the King of France ſhould have poſſeſſion Rym. Fad. 
of Calais, and the other places in Picardy conquered Vo XV. p. 
upon the Engliſh, eight years, after which he thould (ngen. 


5 get to reſtore them to the Queen of Eng- Hollingſh. 
and. | 
That within the ſpace of ſix months, ſeven 
foreign merchants, not ſubjects of the French King, 
ſhould ingage for the payment of five hundred 
thouſand gold crowns to Elizabeth, as a penal fine, 
in caſe reſtitution of the places, within the time 
limited, was either refuſed or delayed by Henry 
or his ſucceſſors: and that notwithſtanding, 
whether the ſaid ſum was paid or not paid, the 
King of France and his ſucceſſors ſhould remain 
under the cbligation to reſtore Calais and the other 
places, as they ingaged by this treaty. More- 
over, that the King of France ſhould deliver to 
the Queen, as hoſtages, *cill the promiſed ſecurity 
was given, Ferry de Foix count 'of Candale, and 
captal of Buch, Lewis de St. Maure marquis of 
Neſle and count of Laval, Gaſton de Foix marquis 
of Trans, Antoine du Prat preſident of the par- 


Mezeral. 


liament of Paris, and baron de Nantouillet. 


1 ay 


7.xetet, Pole of Peterburgh, Scot of Cheſter, Pates of Worceſter, and Goldwell of St. Aſaph. Burnet, Vol. II. p. 396. By 
* hom they were ſucceeded, ſee Ibid. p. 402, 403, and in Camden, p. 377. ee SHO 79 MN n 10 
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ELLIZAB., 
Ax" 1559, 


Coenyy=mrnsd 


Remark on 


this article. 


Theſe are the expreſs words of the treaty, of 
which the French hiſtorians give us only the pretend- 
ed meaning, by turning them after their own 
manner. Mezerai fays, It was ſtipulated, that 


Henry ſhould either reſtore Calais and the other 


| conqueſts, or if he liked it better, the ſum of five 


hundred thouſand crowns, which being refered to 
his option, he would, moſt undoubtedly, keep this 
place, which was the key of his kingdom. 

Neither has father Daniel given us the very terms 
of the treaty, which perhaps he had never ſeen. 
He contents himſelf with relating the ſenſe, adding 
a certain explication which intirely changes the 
nature of the treaty. Elizabeth, ſays this hiſtorian, 
could not without giving offenſe to the Engliſh, 
tnake abſolute ſurrender of Calais to France. 
Beſide ſhe ſaw the King determined not to part with 
it; a middle way was therefore taken, which left 
this Prince in poſſeſſion of Calais for eight years, 
at the end of which he promiſed to reſtore it, on 
forfeiture of five hundred thouſand crowns to the 
Engliſh. That notwithſtanding this payment, 
which was to be made on a refuſal or delay of re- 
ſtitution, the Engliſh were allowed to ule force for 
the recovery of Calais. By theſe laſt words he 
explains the ſenſe of thoſe in the original treaty. 
That whether the ſum was paid or not paid, 
the King of France and his ſucceſſors ſhould be 
bound to the reſtitution of Calais, as they ingaged 
by this treaty. This ſhews how we ought to be on 


our guard againſt the national partiality of hiſtorians. 


I ſhall add here upon this article, that Calais never 
was reſtored ; that the five hundred thouſand crowns 
were never paid; and when Elizabeth demanded 
Calais, at the expiration of the term, the French 
court founded their refuſal on ſome generalities, and 


not on the treaty itſelf, as they might have done, 


Continuation 
of the treaty 
of Cateau. 


ſuppoſing what theſe two hiſtorians have advanced. 
nother article of the treaty was, that neither 
the King of France, nor the King and 5585 of 
Scotland, nor the Queen of England, ſhould make 
any attempt againſt each other, directly or indi- 
rectly, in prejudice of the treaty. That if the Queen 
of England violated this article, the King of France, 
and the Queen of Scotland ſhould be freed from 


their ingagements, and then hoſtages and ſecuri- 


Treaty with 
Scotland. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XV. p. 


$13- 


ties be diſcharged. In like manner, if the viola- 
tion came from the King of France, he ſhould be 
obliged to reſtore Calais, and the other places, as 
it the eight years were expired; and if he refuſed 
making reſtitution, the ſecuritics and hoſtages ſhould 
ſtill remain ingaged. | | 

That the fortifications of Aymouth, and all 
others made in Scotland ſince the treaty of Bo- 
logne, ſhould be demoliſhed. 

That all the other pretenſions of the King of 
France, the King and Queen of Scotland, and the 
Queen of England, with all their exceptions, ſhould 
remain intire, in expectation that Providence would 

roduce fome happy occaſion of terminating them 
y a peace, 3 

That none of the ſaid Princes and Princeſſes 
ſhould afford a retreat or protection to each other's 
rebels, but reciprocally ſurrender ſuch fugitives. 

The fame day, was ſigned a treaty between the 
Queen of England and the King and Queen. of 
Scotland, whereof theſe are the chief articles: 

That neither of the parties ſhould attack any of 
thoſe domains now actually in the other's poſſeſſion, 
neither perſonally nor by others. 3 

That they ſhould give no aid to attack each 
other's dominions to any one, in what degree of 
conſanguinity or affinity that perſon might be to 
them related, or whatever might be his quality. 


The HIS TRV of ENGLAND. Book WI 


| 


— 


That they ſhould not receive or entertain rebels, E12 
fugitives, malefactors, &c. | An? 

That, within three months ſpace, the fortifica- 
tions of Aymouth, and all others erected in Scotland 
ſince the treaty of 1549, ſhould be razed. 

That all other mutual claims and pretenſions 
ſhould remain intire. : 

That in two months, commiſſioners ſhould he 
appointed on both ſides, to ſettle certain articles, 
concerning which the embaſſadors of France were 
not ſufficiently inſtructed. 

Francis and Mary ratified this treaty the eigh- Ib 
teenth of April; and the thirty-firſt of May the 5: 
commiſſioners of the two kingdoms ſigned at Upfa- 
linton, a ſecond treaty on the articles left undecided 
in the firſt. k | 

Elizabeth having concluded a peace with France 

and Scotland with more honor and facility than ſhe 
had reaſon to expect, flattered herſelf with the fu- 
ture injoyment of a perfect tranquility : but ſhe 
ſoon grew ſenfible of the ſmall cauſe ſhe had to 
triumph. Henry II had made peace with her, only 
becauſe Philip II, who had ingaged Mary his 
Queen 1n this war, was reſolved not to ſign the pa- 
cihc treaty before Elizabeth's was alſo concluded. 
It little concerned Philip, whether ſhe found great 
advantages in the peace, or the King of France ob- 
ſerved his ingagements with her, provided it ap- 
peared to the world that Spain had not deſerted 
England : this was all he defired, and probably 
what facilitated the pacification. Henry II doubt- 
leſs granted more than he ever deſigned to perform, 
as well to give his Catholic Majeſty this ſatisfaction, 
as to complete diſingaging him from the intereſt of 
England : nor was he long from making appear 
that he had no other intention. 

Embaſſadors from France being arrived at Bruf- Henry Il 
ſels to ſee the peace ſworn, ſecretary Ardoy, who orders the 
was there from the Dauphin King ani Queen Danphin and 
Dauphanefs, gave them the titles of. King and _ f 
„Queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland.“ arms of Ex 
Elizabeth ſoon after underſtood that the King of land. 
France had ordered Francis and Mary to aſſume Melvil. 
the ſame titles, and quarter the arms of England Cass; 
| amden, 
in their ſeal, plate and other moveables, that none Buchau 
might be ignorant of their pretenſions. * Throck- Sir Nichcla. 
morton, the Engliſh embaſſador in France, com- The Englih 
plained of this uſurpation with great freedom, but *Þlador 
the frivolous anſwer to his complaints plainly con- e 

; x | : plaint, 
vinced him of the ſmall regard France had for his Camden. 
miſtreſs. Mezerai ſays, he was told, That this Mezerai. 
was only to follow the cuſtom of Germany, where Melvil. 
the younger branches bore the title and arms of the P. 378. 
chief of cheir family. Camden adds, that the court 
of France pretended, that all Princes and Princeſſes 
had a right to bear the arms of their houſe with a 
bar. But, beſide that Francis and Mary bore 
them without any ſuch diſtinction, they moreover 
aſſumed the title of King and Queen of Eng- 
land (1). In fine, the court of France, being 
preſſed upon this affair, anſwered the embaſſador, 
that the King and Queen of Scotland had only taken 
the arms of England to oblige Elizabeth to quit 
thoſe of France. To this Throckmorton replied, 
That twelve Kings of England had borne the arms 
and title of Kings of France, without being obliged 
by any treaty to quit them. But his reatons were 
not heard, and notwithſtanding all his remonſtran- 
ces, Francis and Mary {till recained the title they 
had uſurped. Camden affiims, that conſtable 
Montmorency, by his arguments induced them to 
relinquiſh it; but aſſuredly li is miſtaken. Thus, 


AR, 
1589. 


tho? the Gallic court would not openly declare their 
ſentiments of Elizabeth, it was maniteſt ſhe was re- 


(1) At the late congreſs, the cardinal of Lorrain told the Spaniſh commiſſioners, «© That his niece, the. Queen of Scots, was 
« the true and undoubted Queen of England, and that the King of Spain ouglit to indeavor to have Calais put into the hands“ 
46 of his niece, who was the rightful Queen of England. Camden, p. 373. ele (128 N en . 
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their religion in Englan 


garded as ſpurious, and the crown of England was 
pretended to be devolved on Mary. Accordingly 
Elizabeth ſuffered not herſelf, to be deceived. She 
thenceforwards conſidered Mary as a dangerous 
rival, and her uncles, the Lorrain Princes, au- 
thors of this uſurpation, as her greateſt adverſaries. 


Henry II's death, which occurred ſoon after, in- 


| ſtead of diſcouraging the deſign to ſear Mary on 


the Engliſh throne, only gave it freſh vigor. The 
duke of Guiſe, and. cardinal of Lorrain, governing 
all under Francis II, Henry II's ſucceſſor, never 
ceaſed inciting the young King to ſend forces into 
Scotland, to render himſelf maſter of that kingdom, 
and then attack Elizabeth from that quarter. But 
becauſe this project was founded on the _ ſitu- 
ation of the Scotiſh affairs, it is neceſſary to re- 
ſume the recital where I broke off in the year pre- 
ceding. . | 5 
Very ſoon after the young Queen's nuptials with 
the Dauphin, the affairs of Scotland began to be 
terribly imbroiled. The Princes of Lorrain, hav- 
ing formed the deſign to attack England by Scotland, 
believed it impracticable *rill the King and Queen 
were rendered abſolute in their kingdom. They were 


ſenſible it would be difficult to perſuade the ſtates of 


Scotland to be the inſtruments of their ambition, 
in making war upon Elizabeth, in order to place 
England's crown on the head of their Queen. The 
number of Proteſtants was now ſo conſiderable in 
Scotland, that they were in a manner maſters 11 the 
ſtates aſſemblies 3 and conſequently it ſeemed utterly 
impoſſible to draw them into the project of de- 
throning a par Son. ot who was eſtabliſhing 

, to place on that throne 
a Popiſh Princeſs, who would thereby be inabled 


to exterminate the reformation in both Kingdoms. 


It was therefore requiſite to deviſe ſome excuſe tor 
ſending into Scotland a body of forces to ſtrengthen 
the Catholic party, who moſt apparently would be 
readier and more zealous to favor the enterpriſe. 
With this view it was that they obtained Henry IT's 
expreſs order to the Queen-regent and D'Oyſel, 
commander of the French and Scotiſh forces in 
French pay, not to ſuffer in Scotland any other re- 
ligion than the Roman Catholic (1). They eaſily 


foreſaw this order would there create diſturbances, 


and furniſh them with a pretext of ſending troops 
to Scotland. 1 
The regent, on receipt of this order, began to 
execute it, by iſſuing a proclamation conformable 
to the will of his Gallic Majeſty, or rather of the 
two Princes his brothers, who, as will afterwards 
be ſeen, had not imparted to the King their whole 
project. The Proteftants, in ſeveral deputations 
to the regent-Queen, repreſented to her the unſea- 
ſonableneſs of rigor, conſidering their number: 
but ſhe would not give car to any of their remon- 
ſtrances. At this time, the city of Perth, other- 
wiſe called St. John's Town, having openly im- 


braced the reformed religion, the regent ſummoned 


the ſtates to Sterling, and cited thither the reformed 
miniſters, in order to baniſh them the realm by a 
folemn decree (2). They appeared at Sterling to 
defend their cauſe, being attended with infinite 
crouds of unarmed people, who went to aſſiſt them 
in their defenſe, agreeably to the cuſtom of Scot- 
land (3). The regent, attoniſhed at the ſight, in- 


” _ ;, 
by 


* 


to retire, promiſing that nothing ſhould be decreed 
in the ſtates againſt the miniſters. Areſkin ſucceed- 
ed, and the miniſters, with all their attendants, 
withdrew : but they were no ſooner gone, than 
they were condemned for non-appearance, according 
to the citation. Areſkin was ſo inraged to be 
made the Queen's inſtrument to deceive the Pro- 
teeſtants, that he reſolved to be revenged. For this 
purpoſe, he went to the nobility of Strathern, An- 
gus and Mernis, who were aſſembled on hearing 
what palled at Sterling, and perſuaded them to take 
arms. | 1 

This news being brought to Perth, the miniſter 
Knox, a very famous orator, preached a ſermon to 
animate the people: which ended, while the chief 
citizens were at dinner, the rabble broke into the 
churches, threw down all images, and utterly 
deſtroyed the monaſtery of the Carthuſians. The 
inhabitants of Cuper inſtantly imitated the exam- 
plz ſet them by thoſe of Perth. The regent, in- 
ſenſed at finding her edict contemned, and willing 
to prevent the conſequences of this diſobedience, de- 
termined on chaſtiſing the inhabitants. of Perth. To 
this end, ſhe aſſembled ſome forces and, attended 
by the earls of Argyle and Athol, marched directly 
thitherwards : but approaching the town, ſhe was 
informed, the carl of Glencarne was incamped in 
the neigborhood ſeven t ſtrong. This- in- 


treated John Areſkin to prevail with the multitudes 


telligence prevailed on her to offer him and his par- 


tiſans certain conditions, which were accepted. 
Among other articles it was ſtipulated, That the 
Scotiſh forces on both ſides ſhould be ſent quite 
away, and the French removed at a certain diſtance 
from Perth (4): that the Queen ſhould be reſpect- 
fully received into the city, and ſuffered to reſide 
therein ſome days, provided ſhe attempted not any 
novelties: and finally, that the differences concern- 
ing religion ſnould be refered to the ſtates deciſion. 
The confederates having diſmiſſed their forces, the 
regent repaired to Perth, and entered, with ſome 
Scotiſn troops in the pay of France, which was, by 
the confederates, conſidered as a violation of the 
treaty (5). But this was not all they had cauſe to 
complain of. The regent reſtored the maſs in 
Perth, and, reſolving to make it a place of arms, 
left there a gariſon. 

Hence the earl of Argyle and James Stuart, prior 
of St. Andrew's and King James V's natural fon, 
took occaſion to declare againſt the regent, and 
levy forces to ſupport the Proteſtants. Theſe per- 
ſonages had ſome time before imbraced the refor- 
mation, tho* hitherto they had adhered to the re- 
gent. Soon after, the inhabitants of St. Andrew's 
and ſome other towns, declaring themſelves Pro- 
teſtants, commited ſeveral diſorders in the Popiſh 
churches. Her Majeſty hereupon aſſembled a band 
of troops, compoſed of two thouſand French, and 


EL1izan 
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Buchanan; 
Burner, 


Melvil. 
Buchanan, 


a thouſand Scots, and, giving the command to 


the duke of Chateleraut, ſent him to chaſtiſe 


the inhabitants of Cuper, who next after thoſe of 
But the duke 


Perth had made a like declaration. 
hearing the confederates were marching with ſupe- 
rior forces to give him battle, thereof informed the 
regent, who was then at Falkland. She tried at 
firſt to amuſe them with new 1 "till ſhe 
could reinforce her army. But the confederates, 


(1) The Pope, Emperor, Kings of Spain and France, had then entered into a combination; to reduce again the moſt part of 


a — 


Europe to the Roman Catholic religion, and to purſue and puniſh with fire and ſword all heretics who would not condeſcend to 


the ſame. Melvil, p. 23. 


(2) She alſo ordered Patric Ruthen, mayor of Perth, to ſuppreſs all tumults for innovating of religion: who anſwered her, 


That he had power over the bodies and eſtates of the inhabitants 


no dominion over their conſciences. Buchan. I. 16. 


, and thoſe he would take care ſhould do no hurt; but that he had 


(3) Criminals were allowed to'come to theſe trials attended with their relations and friends. Rapin. 
(4) By the Scotiſh forces were commonly underſtood, the natives which were in the pay of the kingdom ; and by the French, 


not only thoſe forces which were ſent from France, but thoſe Scots likewiſe who were in French pay. Rapin. 
(5) By reaſon of the equivocal meaning of the term “ Scotiſh forces.“ Ibid. 
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perceiving her artifice, marched to Perth, and in a 
very few days poſſeſſed themſelves of that city. 
Afterwards, Scone, Sterling and Linlithgo, were 
by them ſecured, and, as their army daily increaſ- 


ed, the regent and D*Oyſel were obliged to with- 


draw to Dunbar. 

Mean while, the regent had writ to the court of 
France, that James prior of St. Andrew's was 
the principal author of the troubles of Scotland, and 
that, being natural ſon of James V, he deſigned to 
ſeize the crown. "The Lorrain Princes, brothers to 
the regent, laid hold on this occaſion to inſinuate 
to Henry II, that religion was not concerned in the 
troubles of Scotland, and was only made the pre- 
tenſe to wrelt that crown from the Dauphin and 
his royal conſort, By this inſinuation, they had 
inſpired his faid Gallic Majeſty with the reſolution 
of ſending a good army into Scotland, and he had 
already commenced his levies in Germany. But 
conſtable Montmorency, having diſcovered theſe 
Princes aim to ingage King Henry in projects the 
execution whereof would not be very eaſy, pre- 
vailed with him to proceed no farther, *till he was 
more particularly informed of the troubles in Scot- 
land. The bulineſs was only to find a perſon in 
whom the King could confide. The conſtable of- 
tered, for this purpoſe, James Melvil, a Scotiſh 
gentleman, his domeſtic, and gave him his inſtruc- 
tions in the King's -preſenſe. Theſe inſtructions 
were, as he ſays himſelf in his memoirs, That 
« the King had, by the cardinal of Lorrain, 
been informed, that James Stuart prior of St. 
% Andrew's pretended, under color of religion, to 
« uſurp the Scotiſh realm himſelf ; and that his 
« Majeſty deſired to know certainly, if this was the 
ce ſourſe whence the troubles of that kingdom 
ce flowed; or whether Stuart was moved to take 
<« arms only for conſcience fake, in defenſe of his 
<« religion, his perſon, his dependents and aſſo- 
c clates, In the firſt caſe, the King was reſolved 
c to hazard his crown, and all he poſleſſed, rather 
than the Queen his daughter-in-law ſhould be 
« deprived of her right; and he reſolved to ſend 
&« forces into Scotland for that effect, tho' he would 
6 gladly ſhun that trouble, if any way poſlible. 
« That in the ſecond caſe, if it was only religion 
& which moved the Scots, the King would not 
ce have any concern in their affairs, but commited 
« their ſouls to God, for he had difficulty enough 
<« to rule the conſciences of his own ſubjects : and 
<« it was the obedience due to their lawful Queen 
<« which. the King deſired. That finally, he could 
e not perſuade himſelf, that the Scots had riſen, 
e againſt the regent without cauſe, and therefore 
& deſired to know if the regent had broke. her 
« word with them; it fo, by whom, and at whoſe 
e inftance, - That if D'Oyſel, who was reported 
c to be choleric, haſty and too paſſionate, was 
<« not acceptable to the Scots, he would ſend in his 


room ſome other, who he hoped ſhould pleaſe 


ce them.“ This ſhews, that the King had been 
ill intormed by the cardinal of Lorrain, to in- 
gage him to fend an army into Scotland, and of 
this, probably, the conſtable's meaning was to give 
him a demonſtration, by the report Melvil was to 
make him. In effect Melvil, having had a con- 
ference with the Queen-regent at Falkland, and at- 
terwards with the prior of St. Andrew's, reported 
to the- King, that the prior was ſo far from any 
thought of aſpiring to the crown, that he was 
ready to baniſh. himſelf perpetually from Scotland, 
on the firſt orders from his Majeſty. — . 
Henry II being dead before Melvil returned to 


imagined, there was no farther danger, and moſt 
of them returned to their homes. The regent and 
D'Oyſel being thereof informed, reſolved to im- 
prove this negligence, and marched with tome 
troops to Edinburg, hoping to ſurpriſe thoſe who 
remained there: but the duke of Chateleraut and 
the ear] of Morton, knowing the contederates were 
arming again with all poſſible diligence, waited on 
the regent, and pertuaded her to conlent to a truce, 
from the twenty-fourth of July to the tenth of Ja- 
nuary. This truce was equally neceſſary to both 
parties. The contederates wanted to put them- 
ſelves in a defenſible poſture 3 and the regent hoped 
that, in this interval, ſhe ſhould receive a powerſul 
aid from her ſon-in-law the King of France. Ac- 
cordingly, at the Lorrain Princes ſollicitation, 
he immediately ſent her a thouſand foot, with 
promiſe of a more conſiderable ſupply. 

During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Arran, fon 
to the duke of Chateleraut, being at the court of 
France, and receiving notice that he was to be ar- 
reſted on ſome pretenſe, made his eſcape, and came 
for Scotland. As he was, after the duke his father, 
next heir to the young Queen, he believed, upon 
ſome well or ill- grounded advices, that the duke of 
Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain deſigned to ſecure 
and pei haps murder him, for fear, if the Queen 
died, he ſhould aſcend the throne ; for he had de- 
clared himſelf a Proteſtant, He was no fooner in 


Scotland than he gained his father to ſide with the 


confederates, who put him at their head. 


Mean time, the regent and D'Oyſel were buſy in 


fortifying Leith, and ſtoring it with all forts of 
proviſions, defigning to make it a place of arms, 
and there to wait for the ſupplies expected 
trom France: The confederates pretended this to 
be a breach of the truce, whether they proceeded 
on a general maxim, or on any particular articles of 
the late treaty. However this be, after ſome fruit- 
leſs complaints to the regent, they aſſembled their 
forces, and marched to beſiege Leith: but as they 
ſuffered themiclves to be amuſed for ſome time, 
they came too late and, finding the place in a ſtate 
of defenſe, deſiſted from the ſiege. Soon after the 
regent, having received a new ſupply of two thou- 
ſand men, commanded by La Broſſe, continued 


the fortifications of Leith, with greater application 


than ever. The confederates once more defired 
her to give over the work; but in vain. As ſhe 
ſaw her ſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe only anſwered by 
ſending a herald, with order to lay down their 
arms. Their indignation to be thus deceived by the 
regent induced them finally to publiſh, that they 
would treat as enemies all who obeyed her orders : 
but they were but little able to make good this bra- 
vado. The regent, knowing they were at Edin- 
burg, in ſmall number, marched with her whole 
torce, early in November, and by her unlooked 
for arrival ſo ſurpriſed them, that they deſerted 
Edinburg, and retired to Sterling. When there, 
they diſpatched away to-Queen Elizabeth, William 
Maitland. to ſollicit her Majeſty's affiſtance ; as be- 
ing ſenſible that without it they muſt inevitably 
ſuccumb. In effect, the French troops continuing 
to purſue them, obliged them alſo to quit Sterling, 
and retire to the mountains, where they ſeparate 
into two bodies, to imbaraſs their enemies, who 
allowed them no reſpite. Some time after, they 
received letters from Maitland, giving them hopes 
of ſucceſs in his negociation. This was the rife of 
the Scotiſh troubles, whereon I have been forced to 
inlarge, the better to ſhew what concerns Elizabetli 


— 


(1) This was. ſupported by the teſtimony of Melvil, and deftroys what is advanced by Camden, concerning James Stuart, aſter- 


wards earl of Murray. Rapin. 
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was to have in them, ſince ſhe was their ſole ob- 
jet. As this is a materia] article in this Queen's 
hiſtory, and as, on the knowledge of the deſigns 
formed againſt her repoſe, ſhe regulated her con- 
duct, I ought to ſupport this truth by the teſtimony 
of a French hiſtorian, who cannot be ſuſpected in 
this affair. Father Daniel, under the reign of 
Francis II, thus expreſſes himſelt. 

«© ] obſerved that, before the conſpiracy of 
« Amboiſe broke out, La Renaudie had been ſent 
« by the admiral into England, to ingage Eliza- 
« beth to make a diverſion in Scotland, while the 
ee Calviniſtical party revolted in France; and ſhe 
& too well knew her intereſt to negle& ſuch a 
« favorable opportunity of kindling or fomenting 
g civil war in the two realms. Whatever care 
« ſhe had taken to bridle the Catholics of her king- 
« dom, ſhe was ever apprehenſive of a party form- 
„ ing againſt her in favor of the Queen of France, 
«© who deported herſelf as heireſs of the crown of 
« England, and had quartered its Arms with thoſe 
« of Scotland, when ſhe was only Queen Dau- 
<« phineſs ; and, if France and Scotland had re- 
« mained in tranquillity, England was in danger 
« of being at once attacked from thoſe two dif- 
« ferent quarters, and diſturbed at home by the 
&« ſtil-numerous followers of the ancient religion.“ 

Hence may be ſeen, what was the Lorrain 
Princes drift, in ſending over to Scotland a French 


army. It was to preſerve the peace of that king- 


Aﬀairs of 
France. 
Mezerai. 


Death of 
& Henry II. 


dom, that is, render it abſolutely ſubject to France, 
in order to attack England from that quarter. This 


is a particular which muſt be ever remembered ; 


otherwiſe Elizabeth's hiſtory 1s not readily to be 
comprehended. Let us next touch on the affairs of 
| 4; » | 

Henry II, having concluded a peace with Spain, 
determined on abſolutely relinquiſhing the Italian 
affairs, and applying himſelf ſolely to his project 
of uniting England, Scotland and Ireland to the 
Gallic monarchy. His haſte in making his ſon the 
Dauphin, and the Scottiſh Queen his daughter-in- 
law, aſſume the title of King and Queen of England, 
immediately on concluding the peace, 1s a clear 
evidence of his having the matter in view, tho? he 
was not yet perhaps reſolved on the method of its 
execution, Elizabeth, who was on the throne of 
England, was but a woman; and might be con- 
ſidered as a baſtard : ſhe had no ally : had lately 
made many enemies among her ſubjects, by her 
innovations in religion: the King of Spain no longer 
concerned himſelf with her affairs; and the Pope 
withed nothing ſo ardently as to dethrone her, and 
place in her ſtead a Catholic Princeſs. All theſe 
circumſtances doubtleſs gave Henry hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs in his deſign to effect which, he was to 
make parade of a fervent zeal for the Catholic re- 
ligion, to gain its profeſſors, Princes and ſubjects, 
to his intereſts, The perſecution, renewed in 
France immediately after the Peace of Cateau, 
towed perhaps as much from this as any other 
cauſe ; tho* Henry's own natural diſpoſition, the 
Pope's ſollicitations, the ſuggeſtions of the duke of 
Guife and cardinal of Lorrain, and the ſecret treaty 
made with Spain, had but too large a ſhare in that 
tragedy. | | 

This Prince was ſnatched hence, on the tenth of 


IS CI 
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— 


| July, in the midſt of his vaſt projects, by a death E LIZ AB. 


ſudden and tragical (1), leaving for ſucceſſor a Axv' 1549. 
young Prince, of himſelf quite unable to govern, ©&——v>— 
The two Princes of Lorrain, the young Queen's Francis II his 
uncles, were immediately charged with the whole - agent "ha 
adminiſtration under the new reign. They inſtantly wall, hag" 
removed from court conſtable Montmorency, and hands of the 
recalled the cardinal of Tournon, the reformation's Guiſes. 
avowed enemy, When the court affairs were $2 
ſettled, their next care was to erect certain tribunals, ng 
[tiled Ardentes, for adjudging Proteſtants to the ; 
flames. This inevitably reduced the Reformed to a 
neceſſity of either ſubmiting to burn one by one, or 
of taking arms in their own defenſe, and fo fur- 
mihing their enemies with the deſired pretenſe to 
extirpate them all at once. On the other hand, Who purſue 
they ſent into Scotland two thouſand men, under the de!ign of 
conduct of La Broſſe, with orders to join the Ca- *facking = 
tholics of England for dethroning Elizabeth. Thus O_ 3 by 
did their boundleſs ambition ingage a young Prince, Camgen, 
not complete ſcventeen years old, to throw his own 
kingdom into a flame, and withal to undertake the 
conquelt of England, which of all countries in the 
univerſe 1s the moſt difficult to be conquered. 

At the ſame time appeared, alſo in the Nether- 
lands, ſceds of troubles, which were not long 
ripening, and which it will not be improper to 
mention, 1n order to ſhew their origin. 

Charles V always greatly affected the Netherland Affairs of the 
provinces (being born there *) and had governed Netherlands, 
them with much lenity. Indeed, after the victory Gr9tws. 


of Pavia, he had projected changing their form of 2 Gaunt. 


government, and of uniting the ſeventeen provinces 
into one ſtate, dependent on the Spaniſh crown. 
He was thereto incited by the Spaniards, who would 
have found their advantage in his being abſolute in 
theſe provinces, where his authority was much 
limited by their privileges. But after mature de- 
liberation, he relinquiſhed this project, whether 
to avoid the violences wherewith the execution mult 
infallibly have been attended, or becauſe he believed 
it impracticable, by reaſon of the various laws and 
cuſtoms of theſe provinces, each of which had long 
been a ſeparate ſtate. 

Philip II, his fon and ſucceſſor, reſumed much 
the ſame deſign, and reſolved to rule independent 
ot the laws and privileges inceſſantly alledged by 
theſe ſtates. To this he added the project of ex- 
tirpating the Proteſtants, then very numerous in 
that country. For this purpoſe, he obtained 
from the Roman court the erection of diverſe new 
archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks, to the great pre- 
judice of the abbots, part of whoſe revenugs were 
to be given to theſe new fees. But beſide the in- 
tereſt of the Proteſtants and abbots, - there was an- 
other particular of general concern. Philip had 
put Spaniſh gariſons into the chief cities, contrary 
to the privileges of the provinces, and thereby evi- 
dently manifeſted his deſign of reducing them to a 


| ſtate of bondage. Finally, on his departure for 


Spain, September 1559, he commited the govern- 
ment of the whole Netherlands to his ſitter (2), 
Margaret ducheſs of Parma, to the great diſſatiſ- 
faction of William de Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
and of count Egmont, both who had aſpired to 
that dignity. But what completed their ditgult and 
truly irritated them, was his leaving with the go- 


(1) At a 


"I 


great tournament, held on account of his daughter's marriage with Philip II King of Spain, hs was wounded in the 


eye with the ſplinter of a lance, June 29, and died of the wound. Thuanus, I. 22. 


(2) Not his aunt, as our author ſays very erroneouſly ; tho', in Henry VIII's reign, he twice introduces her, as Charles V's 
natural daughter (as ſhe was) when he mentions her firſt and ſecond marriages. This memorable lady, on more than one ac- 


count, merits a place among our annotations. Under her adminiſtration, commenced the tragedies which gave riſe to that 
majeſtic figure the United Netherland Provinces have, for near a century and half, made not only in Europe, but in every quarter 
of the univerſe. The Spaniards, and in particular the Caſtilians, till commemorate her as their introductor into Italy, their 
nation being ſcarce known there, more eſpecially in Tuſcany, Parma and Plaſenza, *till her Imperial fire had matched her into the 


Medicis and Farneſe families. She is alſo memorable for being the mother of the ſamous Aleſſandro Farneſe, Prince of Parma, 
of whom ſo much mention is made under the preſent reign. 
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An' 1550 was univerſally conſidered as the author of all ſuch | to their due place, Henry correcte:! his error, ard Ay? ,- 
Ly pernicious counſels as tended to deprive that country | left no room for any alteration : that the not re- SANs, 
of its liberty. Philip no ſooner arrived in Spain, | voking the ſentence of divorce againſt Ann Boleyn, 
than he ſacrificed to the flames a great number of | and the ſubſequent act againſt Fli⸗ | | 


lizabeth, was not 
Proteſtants, and, by theſt inhumanities, manifeſted 
to his Netherland ſubjects what they were after- 
wards to expect. 


without good reaſons, and at moſt was merely à 
defect of formality, which altered not the thing 
itſelt. As to Mary's lecond grievance, that Henr 


dope 1 Pope Paul IV dying in the courſe of this year, had not mentioned his eldeſt ſiſter's iſſiie, it mut 
ee e by was fucceeded by cardinal Angelo di Medicis, a | be acknowledged, that the generality of the Engliſh 
were convinced of the injuſtice of ſuch procedure. 


Pius IV.  Milaneſe, by the name of Pius IV (1). 
State of affairs To well comprehend the ſequel of this reign, it But as the caſe which might breed a diſpute on this 
in England. is abſolutely requiſite to have a perfect idea of the ſubject did not yet offer, this point was left undeter- 
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to the Queen's perſon, as to the Engliſh themſelves 
and other people. The wonder of this reign con- 
ſiſts not in the remarkable tranſactions occuring in 
England while Elizabeth was on the throne, but 
in the tranquillity ſhe procured her ſubjects amidſt 


the ſecret and open attacks of her's and their ene- 


mies, both at home and abroad. To underſtand 
therefore the motives of Elizabeth's conduct, and 
the maxims whereby ſhe eſtabliſhed her government, 
a reader muſt be diſtinctly acquainted with theſe 
enemies, their characters, their views and intereſt. 
Hence alſo will be ſeen and admired the addreſs 
wherewith ſhe extricated herſelf from all the im- 
baraſments and ſnares to which, ſhe was continually 


_ expoſed. For this purpoſe it mult be obſerved, 


that her right to the crown was ever, either openly 
or tacitly, conteſted ; that the Papiſts in general, 
conſidering her only as a Queen de facto, believed 
they might with a fate conſcience aſſiſt in dethroning 
her, whenever any favorable occaſion ſhould offer. 
As the uncertainty of her right was the baſis where- 
on her adverſaries grounded all their proceedings, 


I cannot but make ſome addition to what has 


been already advanced on this ſubject. 

The parliament of England, conſiſting of the 
Kivg and both houſes, which repreſent the whole 
nation, there is no Engliſhman who is not ſubject 
to its decrees, were it only for this reaſon, that every 
man is preſumed to have given thereto his conſent, 
either in perſon, or by his repreſentative. On this 
foundation Mary and Elizabeth aſcended the 
throne ; I mean, in virtue of a parliamentary ſtatute 
impowering their father to f-rtl the ſucceſſion. 


But it may be doubted, whether foreign Princes, 


concerned in ſuch acts of, parliament, are obliged 


to the ſame ſubmiſſion, when they believe them 


wanifeſtly unjuſt to themſelves. I ſhall not under- 


take to decide this queſtion, which is more uſually 
determined by arms than by laws. I ſhall only 
remark that formerly Edward III did not think 
himſelf obliged to abide by the decifion of the 
French nation, which had placed Philip of Valois 
on the throne. However this be, Mary Queen of 
France and Scotland believed herſelf injured, as 
well by the act impowering Henry VIII to inter- 
rupt the order of ſucceſſion according to his humor, 
as by that Prince's will. She alledged, that neither 
King nor parliament had any right to place on the 


| throne two daughters declared illegitimate by folemn 


acts, and ſtill leis to overlook the poſterity of Henry 
VIPs eldeſt daughter, even without aſſigning any 
reaſon, and place in the line of the ſucceſſion batitards, 
and the younger daughter's children. To theſe two 
grievances anſwer was made, that the Engliſh, in 
acknowledging ſucceſſively Mary and Elizabeth for 
Queens of England, had not followed Henry V III's 
caprice, but the order of nature and law of ſuc- 
ceſſion; that this Prince's caprice lay not in 
placing his two daughters next his fon Edward, but 
in his intention to exclude theſe two Princeſſes 


— 


AN? 1360. ſituation of affairs in England, as well with regard | mined, in hopes of the Queen's marriage, and her 


having children to ſucceed her. 

Let us now proceed to another reflection, with 
regard to foreign Potentates. Mary, Henry VIIPs 
eldeſt daughter, aſcended the throne without the 
leaſt oppoſition from any foreign Prince; whereas, 
on her deceaſe, the principal Sovereigns of Europe 
uſed indeavors to wreſt the ſcepter from Elizabeth. 
It is not difficult to aſſign many natural cauſes of the 
different conduct of the Princes with regard to 
theſe two Queens. The firſt is that, at Mary's ac- 
ceſſion to the Engliſh crown, there was not a Prince 
in Europe who could with any color diſpute her 
right. Indeed the young Scotiſh Queen was in 
France, and deſtined for the Dauphin; but was not 
yet married. This marriage was only projected, 
and could not be executed fome years, by reaſon of 
the parties non-age : but ſuppoſing Henry II ſhould 
have then aſſerted the ſaid young Queen's claim, 
he muſt have drawn on himſelf all the forces of the 
Emperor, and England. The ſecond cauſe is no 
leſs natural, namely, that the Roman Catholics 
could not by their principles, conteſt Mary's right 
without a renunciation of the Papal authority, ſince 
the diſpenſation for Henry VIII's marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon was granted by a Pope. But 
Henry II was very far from any ſuch thought; 
and as for the Emperor Charles V, he was Par- 
ticularly concerned to ſupport the title of Mary, 
who was his couſin- german: as for the Roman 
Pontif, he maintained his own rights in ſupporting 
Mary's. Laſtly, as Mary was zealous for her re- 
ligion, the Pope, Emperor and King of France 
tound a great advantage in this zeal, The Pope 
expected to fee the Catholic religion reſtored by 
her means in England. The Emperor immediately 
projected her marriage with his fon Philip: beſide 
a Catholic Queen in England removed all appre- 
henſions of that aid the German Proteſtants might 
receive from the Engliſh ; in a word, his zeal for 
Papiſm gave him the ſatisfaction of beholding a 
very great likelihood of England's being ſoon forced 
into the vs of the Roman-church, For the fame 
reaſon, Henry II, who in France burned his re- 
formed ſubjects, could not but be pleaſed to ſee 
them deprived of that protection they might have 
expected from England, had that kingdom con- 
tinued Proteſtant. Thus all conſpired to render 
Mary's reign pcaceable and ſecure. It doubtlets 
was alſo this which induced that Qucen to carry 
the perſecution againſt the Proteſtants to ſuch a 
height, well knowing they could have no hopes of 
aſſiſtance from abroad. | 

But when, after Mary's deceaſe, Elizabeth 
mounted the throne, there was a change in the in- 
tereſts of the Princes, as often happens by the death 
of a Sovereign. The Empire and Spain were no 
longer under one and the fame Prince's domination. 
The Dauphin had eſpouſed the Scatiſh Queen, and 
by that marriage. acquired a claim to England, 
which he had not before : beſide, the duke of 


* 


— 


(1) This year, November 18, died the ſamous Cuthbert Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham. Hollingſh. p. 1186. 
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ELIZ Ar. Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain were become more 
60. powerful in the Gallic court, by the abſenſe of con- 


ftable Montmorency, who was priſoner in the 
Netherlands. After Henry IPs death, they be- 
came ſtill more powerful, and by their conduct 
evidenced, that they had nothing more at heart than 
raiſing the Queen their niece to the Engliſh throne. 
Neither could Elizabeth doubt it, fince ſhe ſaw 
Francis II, and his conſort Mary, ſtill uſurp the 
arms of England, which they ſeemed to have taken 


at firſt only in obedience to Henry IPs injunctions. 


On the other hand, Philip II, who had no longer 
any hope of eſpouſing Elizabeth, had intirely de- 
ſerted Englind's intereſts, and appeared not any 
way diſpoſed to ſupport that kingdom, which was 
become Proteſtant. Laſtly, the Roman Pontif 
beheld his authority baniſhed England; and no 
hope of gaining Elizabeth, whoſe chief concern it 
evidently was to maintain ' what ſhe had done. 
Thus France, Spain and the court of Rome, not 
only had no reaſon to incline them to ſupport Eliza- 
beth, but it was even their intereſt to act quite the 
reverſe. It is very true, Philip IT would not willing- 
ly have ſeen England and Ireland poſſeſſed by the 
King of France; but he would not have been forry 
France ſhould ingage to conquer England, ſince 
from that enterpriſe, which he rightly judged ex- 
tremely difficult, he would have the fatisfaCtion of 
being a ſpectator while the two powers molt capable 
of incommoding him were weakening each other : 
beſide, conſidering the ardency of his zeal for the 
Catholic religion, and his projects in relation to the 
Netherlands, he would have greatly rejoiced to 
behold thoſe two kingdoms out of condition to 
aſſiſt the ſaid provinces, which already bore their 
yoke with impatience. As for the new Emperor, 
if Elizabeth had nothing to fear, ſhe had at leaſt 
nothing to hope from him. With regard to the 
Proteſtants of Germany, they then injoyed a tran- 
quillity which they would not willingly have diſturb- 
ed on acconnt of aſſiſting England : they had, in 
Henry VIII's time, experienced that, under pre- 
text of maintaining their religion, it was deſigned 
to ingage them in a war by no means agreeable to 
their 1»tereſts ; wherefore, content with their pre- 
ſent condition, they were not willing to be oppreſſed 
for ſupporting the rights of Elizabeth, tho* other- 
wiſe they were highly pleaſed to ſee a Proteſtant 
Queen ſeated on the throne of England, 

I have already mentioned m what ſituation were 
the Scotiſh affairs. Elizabeth was ſo far from ex- 
pecting any aſſiſtance from Scotland, that ſhe faw 
herſelt indiſpenſibly neceſſitated to ſupport the Pro- 
teſtant party there, well knowing it to be Francis I's 
intention to attack her from that quarter. Beſide the 
two thouſand men already ſent the regent, another 
more conſiderable reinforcement was preparing in 
France, to be conducted into Scotland by marquis 
D*Elbeuf (1). This ſufficiently manifeſted that the 
Gallic court, ſenſible of the difficulty of attacking 
England by ſea, were reſolved to puſh the war on 


the northern frontiers, by a junction of their forces 


with thoſe” of Scotland. Thus the French court's 
deſign to ſubdue the Scotiſh male: contents was only 
the firſt ſtep whereby they hoped to attain the con- 
queſt of England. - 

On the other ſide, Ireland occaſioned Elizabeth 
no leſs uneaſineſs. That iſland was inhabited by 
natural Iriſh, and Engliſh families tranſplanted 
thither ſince its conqueſt by Henry II. A viceroy, 
or lord- lieutenant, governed there in the Queen's 
name; but his authority was very far from being 
ſo regarded as to keep the Iriſh in ſubmiſſion. 
They had among them many grandees, men of great 


ed the royal authority no 


This par 
lating to religion. 
were by the new magiſtrates care and vigilance 


N 


| power, who indeed from the teeth outwards owred ELI z A 32 
the Queen's ſovereignty, but believed they had a A 
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1560, 


right to do themſelves juſtice for the wrongs the 


pretended to have received. They commited ho- 
ſtilities on each other, little regarding either remon- 
ſtrances or orders from the lord-lieutenant, Who, 
having but few Engliſh troops, was not in a con-, 
dition to make himſelf feared. Whenever there 
was any preſſing occaſion to chaſtiſe a rebellion, or 
prevent the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak, freſh 
forces were to be ſent over from England: but, as 
this could not be done without expenſe, very often 
it was not determined 'till the laſt extremity ; fo, 
moſt of the lieutenants finding themſelves deſtitute 


of means to force obedience, were glad to connive 
at the exceſſes and violences of the great, for fear 


: they 


of unſeaſonably expoſing the royal authorit 
contented themſelves with filling their purſes while 
they held the imploy, and left their ſucceſſors the 
care of repreſſing the inſolence of the Iriſh. This 
conduct had rendered the nobles of that country 
ſo intractable and 1 that they acknowledg- 

| arther than it was neceſ- 
ſary to protect them againſt their enemies. Beſide 
that innate averſion the Iriſh bore the Engliſh, 
whoſe deportment towards them helped not to gain 
their affeCtion, there was at this juncture another 


motive which contributed to increaſe this averſion, 


namely, the change lately made by Elizabeth in 
religion. The attachment thoſe iſlanders had for 
the Roman See was proportionable to their igno- 
rance, which was extreme. This diſpoſed them 
to liſten to the ſollicitations of the Romiſh 
emiſſaries, who were continually inciting them 
againſt the government. Elizabeth was therefore 
obliged to keep her eye conſtantly fixed on the 
tranſactions of Ireland, being no ſtranger to that 
credit the Pope, her adverſary, had in that iſland. 
It remains now to examine how the Engliſh 
themſelves ſtood diſpoſed towards Elizabeth. When 
her ſaid Majeſty was determined on re-eftabliſhing 
the reformation, her firſt care was to change the 
magiſtrates in cities, towns and counties, and fill 
their places with Proteſtants ; which done, ſhe cal- 
led a parliament, the members whereof were, as 
near as poſſible, men anſwerably to her deſires. 
Rane revived all Edward VPs laws re- 
Theſe laws, again eſtabliſhed, 


punctually obſerved : ſo, a few months after Mary's 
deceaſe, rhe public exerciſe of the Roman Catholic 
religion was not leſs criminal than the exerciſe of 
the Proteſtant had been in the laſt reign. The 
clergy, who refuſed obedience to theſe new laws, 


were deprived of their benefices, and the vacancies 


ſupplied by zealous Proteſtants. To fay all in a 
word, the reformation roſe under Elizabeth, juſt as 
Popery had done under Mary ; only with this dif- 
terence, that Elizabeth put not to death any perſon 
on account of religion. We are not however to 
imagine that this external change produced a real 
one in every heart. Very few implicitly obey their 
Sovereigns in point of religion. Thoſe who were, 
under Mary, very bigoted Papiſts, remained ſo 
under Elizabeth ; as thoſe who ſincerely imbraced 


the reformation under Edward VI, continued in 


Mary's reign cordially reformed : the out- ſide alone 
underwent alteration. If it is therefore conſidered, 
that all the changes in religion under this and the 
foregoing reigns, had been made in the ſame man- 
ner, 1t will not be difficult to comprehend, that the 
Romaniſts were ſtil] very numerous in the kingdom. 
Little more than twenty years had paſſed ſince the re- 
formation commenced, and in this interval the public 
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The Queen of Scots uncle; theſe forces were levied in Germany, by the Rhinegrave's aſſiſtance. Camden, p. 379. 
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improbable, that a whole nation ſhould ſo frequent- 
ly change their opinions according to the caprice of 
the governors, tho' outwardly they ſubmit to pub- 
lic authority. It is certain, the number of Roman 
Catholics in England was very great, even after 
Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed the reformation, tho? the 
Reformed were probably ſtill more numerous. It 
is therefore natural to imagine, that all who per- 
ſiſted in adhering to the old creed were Elizabeth's 
ſecret adverſaries ; that they wiſhed a re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ancient religion, and were diſpoſed to 


imbrace all opportunities to place on the throne a 


Romaniſt. Nor was it one of the leaſt of Eliza- 
beth's cares to watch her own ſubjects. 

Let us briefly recapitulate what has been ad- 
vanced. Elizabeth had, for enemies, France, the 
Scotiſh Queen, the Pope, and all the Catholic 
Powers, For tho? Philip II had not yet declared 
himſelf, ſhe knew he was not her friend, and the 
ſequel clearly proved it. On the other hand, ſhe 
had the Iriſh, and a great part of her Engliſh ſub- 
jects to meh ene without having one ally to 
aſſiſt her. ; 
her prudence, in her good conduct, and in her own 
ſubje&s, the aſſiſtance ſhe would vainly have ſought 
elſewhere. To obtain ſpeedily and willingly the 
aid ſhe foreſaw would be frequently wanted, ſhe 
had but one way, and that was to make herſelf be- 
loved by her people. Accordingly, this was the 
predominant maxim of her conduct. Happily for 
this Princeſs, her heart and mind were thereto ſo 
aptly diſpoſed, that ſhe-never once deviated from a 
rule ſo neceſſaty : wherefore it may be affirmed, 
that no Sovereign of England was ever more ſin- 
cerely beloved by his people than Elizabeth. But 
to demonſtrate this elogy not to be groundleſs, it 
requires our being ſomewhat more circumſtantial 
on this topic. . Certain it is that the number of her 
truly Proteſtant ſubjects greatly ſurpaſſed that of 
the Papiſts. What therefore could ſhe do better 
than to tavor the Proteſtant religion, eſpecially, as 
being herſelf of that perſuaſion, ſhe could unre- 
juctantly act ſo conformably to her own intereſts ? 
Another particular which powerfully contributes to- 
wards procuring a Sovereign the affection of his 
people, is ſo to manage the treaſury that he be not 
conſtrained to burden them with needleſs impoſts. 
No Prince had ever this quality in greater perfection 
than Elizabeth; nay, ſhe carried ſo far this œcono- 
my, that ſhe ſometimes gave her own miniſters 
occaſion to tax her with avarice. However this 
be, her expenſes were ſo well regulated, that ſhe 
was never ſeen to ſquander away her revenues on 
favorites, or expend them on matters of no utility. 
Nevertheleſs, this frugal diſpoſition, whether owing 
to nature or policy, prevented not her being even 
profuſe of her treaſures when ſhe judged it neceſ- 
jary. France, Spain and Scotland experienced, in 
their turns, how well ſhe knew to. be laviſh ot her 
gold and filver. Her people had ſuch opinion of 
her good management tuat, thro' the whole courſe 
of her reign, ſhe was never once denied by parlia- 
ment what ſupplies ſhe demanded, or complained of 
by her ſubjects for the taxes wherewith they were 
charged. She had alſo another quality which great- 
ly indeared her to the Engliſh : ſhe would not by 
her miniſters be induced to beftow honors or im- 
ploys on perſons undeſerving ; being of nothing 
more apprehenſive, than to render contemptible 
dignities deſtined for the recompenſe of virtue and 
merit. By which prudent conduct ſhe avoided diſ- 
obliging men who might have aſpired to honors, 
had they ſeen them beſtowed on others of no greater 
worth than themſelves : this was a maxim whence 
ſhe ſearce ever receded dur 


her reign. Finally, ſhe imployed her conſtant in- 
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ſeverity when they abuſed her goodneſs, and de- 
viated from their duty. Moſt undoubtedly, her 
great intereſt to be beloved by her people induced 
her to imploy all poſſible means to attain that im- 
ortant advantage: but it cannot be, as ſome have 
ence infered, that her whole conduct was mere diſ- 
ſimulation, fince it is not at all impoſſible for peo- 
ples inclinations to tally with their intereſts. Eb. 


gion, and her intereſt required her to ſupport it to 
the utmoſt extent of her power. She was naturally 
a very excellent ceconomiſt, and ſuch was the ſitu- 
ation of her aftairs, that never Prince had more ne- 
ceſſity to be ſo. As herſelf poſſeſſed real merit, ſhe 
eſteemed it in others; and therefore could never re- 
ſolve to confer dignities on men who had not me- 
rited them. In fine, had ſhe been never ſo little 
, remiſs with reſpect to juſtice, ſhe would have been 
in danger of being deſpiſed on account of her ſex, 
and of ſeeing the grandees becoming by little and 
little too licentious. 
Such were the chief methods uſed by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to gain the affection of her ſubjects. Their 
love was ſo neceſſary that ſne had no other reſourſe. 
Without it, her reign would, probably, have been 
very unhappy, conſidering the number and quality 
of her enemies. The reader therefore is to conſi- 
der moſt of her actions, as flowing from the maxim 


which might procure the affection of her people. 
There was alſo another maxim which no leſs in- 
fluenced her conduct than this I have mentioned. 
She found herſelf menaced from every quarter. 
The Pope, France, and afterwards Spain, never 
ceaſed their open or ſecret attacks. It was not with- 
out reaſon ſhe dreaded that all theſe powers would 
unite to her ruin. In this belief, ſhe labored ſtrenu- 
ouſly tocheriſh the troubles of the neighboring ſtates, 
and particularly of France, Scotland, and the Ne- 
therlands, that her adverſaries, being buſied at home, 
might be leſs able to invade her. I ſhall not pre- 
tend to decide, whether this way of defenſe againſt 
enemies ſo powertul and dangerous, was agreeable 
to the rules of juſtice, It cannot however be de- 
nied, that this was excellent policy, and that her 
own ſecurity jnſtified this method, as ſhe had no 
other to divert their attacks. Accordingly, ſhe 
made frequent uſe of this maxim, as will appear 
hereafter. | 


I thought it neceſſary to prepare m 
are ſolely deſigned to ſuſpend in his mind 


religions, for and againſt this renowned Queen, It 
is no ſmall difficulty to fix the judgment, amidſt 


treat of this Princeſs. Some have conſidered her 
as the moſt accompliſhed Queen the world ever be- 
held : not one blemiſh to be found in her ; all her 
actions were the reſult of prudence, juſtice and 
equity, and had no other motive than God's glory, 
and her peoples felicity : they have pretended, that 
her love for her ſubjects was ſo ardent, that ſhe for- 
got her own 3 and meditated ſolely on the 
means of mak ing them happy: not content to ex- 
cuſe ſome of her actions which merit reprehenſion, 
they have even, in ſome meaſure ſanctified them, 
by inſinuating, that they were the effects of her 
zeal for the glory of God, and the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. Others have aſperſed her with all the ca- 
lumnies could poſſibly be deviſed. According to 
theſe, ſhe exceeded in cruelty and barbarity the moſt 
exquiſite tyrants. She was (they ſay) deceitful even 
in the ſuperlative degree, and her whole conduct 


was one continued diſſimulation, from the begining 
| e to 


4 


deavors that juſtice ſhould be impartially admini- EL 12 a 
ſtered : her chief favorites taſted the effects of her AN? x; «6 


zabeth had a true regard for the reformed reli- 


ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, to neglect nothing 


reader for Different 
the fequel of this reign by theſe reflections, which opinions 


the pre- Concerning 
judices inſpired by the hiſtorians of all nations and Elizabeth. 


all the contrarieties which occur in the writers who 
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. | the end of her reign, notwithſtanding, her out- 
4 WT bo 3 affecting a ſhew of virtue and piety. To 


— 


country, and the eſtate of the crown of Scot- E 1.1 Z A By 
land. Ax' 1500. 


' theſe accuſations concerning her public adminiſtra- 


tion, they have added horrid calumnies on her pri- 
vate life. They have repreſented her as a diſſolute 
woman, who conſtantly refuſed to marry, in order 
more freely to continue her leud practiſes. To 
efface both theſe impreſſions, and incline the readers, 
if religious prejudices will ſuffer them, to ſuſpend 
their judgment, I have previouſly ſhewn the mo- 
tives of her conduct, and the maxims by which 


ſhe was, and, with reſpect to policy only, ought to | 


have been governed. Her principal aim was to 
ſecure a tottering crown and, to ſucceed, ſhe fol- 
lowed the above-obſerved methods. Is it to be 
thought ſtrange that, on certain occaſions, ſhe | 
ſomewhat over- acted her tenderneſs for her people, 
wherein lay her only ſupport? But it would be juſt 
cauſe of wonder, that by ſuch irregularity of life, 
and other exceſſes ſhe is taxed with ſhe would have 
ated ſo directly contrary to what alone could pro- 
cure her ſubjects love and eſfeem, whereof ſhe 
ſtood in ſuch need. This may, I preſume, ſuffice 
to diſpel ſome of thoſe clouds by which her repu- 


tation has been obfuſcated. On the other hand, as 


ſhe ſaw herſelf aſſaulted from all parts by potent 
adverſaries, who were inceſſantly indeavoring to in- 
fuſe a ſpirit of rebellion into her ſubjects, when we 
ſhall ſee her fomenting the troubles of Scotland, 
and aſſiſting the F rench Hugonots, and the Flemiſh 
male-contents, it will be eaſily known to what this 
conduct is owing, notwithſtanding the adulations of 
certain of her admirers. Let but the two maxims 
I have mentioned be 7 4 * to her actions, and 
remember the neceſſity of her always having them 
in view, ſcarce any pare of her whole conduct will 
then appear whereof the true motive may not eaſily 
be diſcovered. After this tedious, tho? I think ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary digreſſion, it is time we proceed 
to the events of the year 1560. 

Maitland, who was ſent into England from the 
confederate Scots, did finally conclude the treaty, 
which was ſigned, at Berwick, the twenty-ſeventh of 
February, 1560. . Elizabeth, obſerving what great 
preparations were making in France, and not doubt- 
ing their being deſigned againſt Scotland, deemed 
herſelf highly concerned to provide, the very firſt 
thing ſhe did, for that kingdoms ſafety, and hinder 
the French from becoming there too powerful. 
She had reaſon to apprehend that, it Queen Mary 
had iſſue by the King her conſort, France and Scot- 
land would be united under one head, which it was 
her great intereſt to prevent. She concluded there- 
fore with Maitland a treaty, which ſufficiently ma- 
niteſts what ſhe feared from Scotland. The treaty 
ran: 

That ſhe took under her protection the duke of 
Chateleraut, and all the nobility and ſubjects of 
Scotland, to maintain that kingdom in its liberties 
and privileges, during the marriage of the Queen 
« Scotland with the King of France, and one year 
- after. 

That ſhe promiſed to ſend, with all ſpeed, a 
convenient aid of men into Scotland, and continue 
them there 'till the French were intirely expulſed 
the Kingdom. | 

That ſhe would come to no agreement with 
2 but on condition of leaving Scotland in full 
iberty. 

That ſhe would W e the confederates, 
while they acknowledgetl Mary for their Sovereign, 


and indeavored to maintain the liberty of their | 


That if the Engliſh took any 7 51 in Scotland... 


they ſhould be either demoliſhed by the Scots, or 
delivered to the duke of Chateleraut, at his own 
option; but that the Engliſh ſhould erect no forti- 
fication in the realm, without advice of the ſaid 
duke, and his adherents. 

That the duke and all his party ſhould join the 
Engliſh forces, 

That they ſhould declare themſelves enemies of 
thoſe of their countrymen who ſhould ſerve France 
againſt England. | 
That if England was attacked in the ſouth, the 
confederates ſhould ſend to Queen Elizabeth's aſſiſ- 
tance two thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
at leaſt 3 but if in the north, they ſhould join the 
Engliſh army with all their forces. | 

That if the earl of Argyle, Iord chief-juſtice of 
Scotland, ſhould join with the confederates, he 
ſhould be obliged to uſe his indeavors to reduce 
the north of Ireland under the dominion of Eng- 
gland, agreeably to a treaty to be made between 

m and the lord-heutenant of Ireland. | 

That the duke of Chateleraut and his party ſhould 
give hoſtages to Elizabeth, to remain in England 
(1) during the time that the marriage between 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the King of France; 
ſhould ſubſiſt. 1 

Laſtly, the duke of Chateleraut and his party pro- 
teſted, that their intention was to be faithful to 
their Queen in every thing not repugnant to the 
laws and liberties of Scotland, and not tending to 
their ſubverſion. 2 | 

From this treaty it is evident that Elizabeth's 
ſole aim was to Tf the King of France from 
making himſelf maſter of Scotland, knowing it was 
intended to invade her from that quarter. : 

While this treaty was negociating, the French 
forces which were in Scotland, continued their pur- 
ſuit of the confederate Scots into the mountains, 
contrary to the opinion of Martigues, of the houle 
of Luxemburg. This nobleman, who had con- 
ducted over the laſt ſuccors from France (2), was 
for immediately invading England, imagining that, 
on his approach, the Engliſh Catholics would all 
riſe and join him. But the regent, better informed 
of the ſtate of England, judged it not proper to 
enter on ſo arduous a deſign with ſuch a feeble 
army. Some time after, while the French were 
exulting at the ſight of a flying enemy, they diſ- 
covered from a mountain a fleet at ſea, which they 
at firſt took to be marquis D*E]beut's. But per- 
ceiving afterwards that naval force to be Engliſh (3), 


they were of opinion that the torces ſent, by land, to 
the confederates were not very diſtant. This made Buchanan; 


them retire to Leith, with deſign to aſſemble there 
all their forces, and wait the arrival of marquis 
D'Elbeuf. But he was expected in vain ; for a vio- 


lent tempeſt diſperſed his fleet, and forced him to Camden. 


ſail back to France to refit. Afterwards the trou- 
bles in France calling for the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
troops which were preparing tor Scotland, and of 


thoſe already there, this enterpriſe was utterly 
blaſted. TELE 


The French forces being retired to Leith, the Hollingh. 
confederates aſſembled from all places where they Stow. 


were diſperſed, in order to join the Engliſh army, 
marching to their relief under command of lord 
Grey (4). At length, on the firſt of April, they 
came to Hadington, being ſix thouſand ſtrong 
in infantry, and two thouſand in cavalry, and there 


(1) For fix, or four months each ; and to be then exchanged, and ſo on. 


— 


2) One thouſand foot, and one or two cornets of horſe. Camden, p. 380. 
(3) This fleet was commanded by vice-admiral William Winter. Stow. 


(4) William lord Grey of Wilton, 
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Camden. 


publiſhes a 


E117 A 8. expected the fo wiſhed-for Engliſh ſuccors, which 
AN? 1560. were advancing with all 3 diligence. The 
Queens regent fearing to be ſhut up in Leith, 
1 he regent choſe rather to retire to Edinburg caſtle, which was 


ratires to commited by the ſtates to the care of John Areſkin, 


n expreſs condition of not ſurrendering it with- 
out their order. Areſkin received the regent ho- 
norably, but {till held in his own hands the com- 
mand of the caſtle. 

March zo. Soon after lord Grey, entering Scotland with fix 


The Engliſh or ſeven theutand foot and twelve hundred horſe, 
army enters vas Joined by the confederates, after which, they 


_ together march away tor Leith, whither the ene- 
Camden. mies were retired. It was no inconſiderable under- 
Stow. taking to inveſt a place which had within its walls 
Holilingſh. a whole army; nevertheleſs it was put in execution 3 

there being no other means to expel the French 
Leith be- from Scotland. While they were buſted at this 
ſieged. ſiege, all poſſible indeavors were uſed by the French 


de preſſes King, to perſuade Elizabeth to recall her forces 
— yon out of Scotland : but ſhe too well knew her intercſt 
recall her to be ſo wheedled. When De Sevre, the French 
forces hom embaſſador, firſt mentioned it, ſhe anſwered, her 
Scotland. trcops ſhould be readily recalled, provided the 
French were ſo too, ſince France had no more right 
than England to ſend forces into Scotland. At 
Proteſt of the length his ſaid excellency, after many attempts, 
French em finding he could not prevail, did, in preſenſe of 
baſlador. the Spaniſh embaſſador, declare that, by ſending 
forces into Scotland, ſhe had violated the treaty of 
Cateau. To which her Majeſty cooly replied, that 
the King of France had firſt infringed that treaty, 
by bis attempts to poſſeſs himſelf of Scotland, Some 
time before, ſhe had publiſhed a manifeſto, de- 
claring her reaſons for intertering in the Scotiſh 
affairs. Therein ſhe flatly charged the duke of 
Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain with being, authors of 
the troubles in that kingdom, in order with more 
eaſe to effect their deſigns againſt England. To 
them alſo ſhe wholly aſcribed the injury done her 
by their Gallic Majeſties, in aſſuming her arms and 
title. | 
Before De Sevre had made his declaration, 
Monluc biſhop of Valence arrived in England, to 
preſs the Queen to recall her forces from Scotland, 
and even would fain have perſuaded her, that 
Francis II and Mary's having aſſumed her title 
was purpoſely to do her honor. This excuſe was 
France offers {till more offenſive than the injury. Monluc, ſeeing 
to reſtore. he could not divert her from the reſolution ſhe had 
Canes, taken to ſupport the Scots, told her, the King of 
France would reſtore Calais, provided ſhe would 
withdraw -the Engliſh from Scotland. But ſhe 
anſwered, that ſhe let not on that fiſh-town ſo great 


Elizabeth 


manifeſto. 


Camden. 
Thuanus. 


Embaſſy ſent à value as to purchaſe it at ſuch a price. In the in- 


te Uhilp. terim, ſhe diſpatched Montague“ to Philip II, to 
Camden. acquaint him with her reaſons for aſſiſting Scotland. 
3 That embaſſador was to repreſent to him, that the 
ö Guiſes had projected uniting the crowns of France 
and Scotland, and not to miſs, had concerted mur- 
dering the earl of Arran, who had happily eſcaped 
their ſnares (1); wherefore ſhe defired he would 
conſider whether ſuch union would be advantageous 
to Spain. 
Camden, During theſe negociations, the ſiege of Leith 
Stow. 


was purſued, but not with any great ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe of the numerous gariſon. The fifteenth of 
April, the French made a ſally, and nailed up 
three large cannons (2). The thirtieth, the Engliſh, 
giving à fierce aſſault, were briſkly repulſed. The 
firſt ot May they ftormed again, but with no better 


ſucceſs. I he length and difficulties of this ſiege | 


* a 
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but, as both ſides were deſirous of peace, a certain 


be furniſhed by Elizabeth. 


| of thoſe kingdoms. 


began now to diſcourage them, when the duke of E 
Norfolk, warden of the northern marches of Eng- 
land, ſent a powerful reinforcement, and went 
perſonally to the Engliſh camp, to incourage car- 
rying on the ſiege. They would nevertheleſs have 
ſcarcely reduced the place, had not the conſpiracy 
of Amboiſe (3), which was then diſcovered in 
France, convinced the Lorrain Princes that the 
ſeaſon was not proper for executing the projects 
they had 23 againſt England: fo, inſtead of pre 0 
ſending into Scotland a freſh ſupply of troops, they as, * 
thought of recalling thoſe already there, judging Camden. 
they might be wanted in France. To this end it m. Fe, 
was that Monluc biſhop of Valence, and count de l. XV. 
Randan were diſpatched away to Scotland, with th 5 
tull powers from King Francis to conclude a peace. Buchanan, 
Elizabeth, having thereof notice, ſent alſo ſecre- 
tary Cecil, and doctor Wotton, with like powers, 
The plenipotentiaries immediately agreed to meet Truce in 
at Edinburg in July, and, in the interim, concluded Scotland. 
a truce, which was to laſt *till the end of their Stow. 
conferences. During this truce, June the tenth, the — * 
Queen regent died in Edinburg caſtle. INN A 
When the peace came to be negociated, the A peace te 
French plenipotentiaries abſolutely refuſed treating gociated, 
wich the Scotiſh confederates, alledging it would be 
injurious to the royal authority, they being rebels. 
This refuſal might have put a period to the congreſs, 


L1Zay, 
Ay? 1360. 
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expedient was finally deviſed, viz. Francis and 

Mary ſhould grant the confederates ſome terms, 

not by way of treaty, but as of pure grace, and 
that nevertheleſs they ſhould promiſe to obſerve 

them, in their treaty with the Queen of England. 

This was in effect the very fame, but the embaſſa- 

dors, probably, with a view of ſome advantage, 

prefered this medium. Moſt hiftorians, in the 

treaty concluded ſoon after at Edinburg, confound 

twoparticulars, which ſhould however be diſtinguiſh- 

ed; namely, the conceſſions of Francis and Mary 
to their Scotiſh ſubjects, and the treaty between 

France and England. As of theſe two one was 

obſerved, and the other not, it is neceſſary to have 

thereof a diſtinct idea. The promiſes made the 

Scots were : 


That the French forces ſhould quit Scotland in and finiſhed 
twenty four days, and return to France, in veſſels to Edinburg. 
Buchanan. 

That the city of Leith ſhould be reſtored to 
Scotland, and the fortifications demoliſhed. 

That the works made by the French at Dunbar 
ſhould be razed. | 

That the King and Queen of France and Scotland 
ſhould grant the confederates a general and com- 
plete amneſty for whatever had been tranſacted from 
the tenth of March 1559, to the firſt of Auguſt 
1560, and that this act of oblivion ſhould be ap- 
proved and confirmed by the ſtares of Scotland, to 
be aſſembled the inſuing Auguſt, with conſent of 
the King and Queen. 

That the French ſhould have liberty to leave 
ſixty men inthe iſle of Keith (4). | 


But with regard to the intereſts of Elizabeth, a 
real treaty was concluded, which will be hereafter 
frequently mentioned by name of the treaty of 
Edinburg, containing, | | 


That for the future, the King and Queen of Rym. Fed. 
Scotland ſhould not aſſume the title of King and Vol. XV. 


Queen of England and Irehnd, nor bear the arms p. 595: 


0 6, 
That the patents and other acts, which had been * 


— 


(1) This juſtities Buchanan's account of the deſign laid to arreſt and detain the earl of Arran in France. Rapin. 
(2) And at the ame time took priſoner fir Maurice Berkley. Camden, p. 381. 
(3) Whereot we ſhall preſently have ſome account. 


(4) 1 hat the Queen might not ſeem to be thrown out of the intire poſſeſſion of Scotland. Buchanan, 


diſpatched 
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rr en ng 
difpatched under that title, ſhould be altered, or | 
1300. remain of no force. | | 

3 That the farther ſatisfaction required by the 
Queen of England, for the injury done her, ſhould 
be refered to a conference, between the com- 
miſſioners of both crowns, at London. 

That; in caſe the commiſſioners could not agree, 
the deciſion ſhould be left to the King of Spain. 

That the King and Queen of France and Scotland 
ſnould perform the promiſes male to the Scots, at 
Edinburg, by the plenipotentiaries of France. 

It mult be obſerved, that Buchanan in his hiſtoty 
has only mentioned the articles granted to the con- 
federate Scots 3 and Camden, in his annals of Eliza- 
beth, takes notice only of the treaty between the 
two crowns. This cauſes ſome obſcurity in their 
reſpective accounts of the ſubſequent events. 

After concluſion of the treaty, the French and 


. 


Treaty, as it 


welt to Engliſh quited Scotland; the fortifications of Leith 
Scotland, is and Dunbar were demoliſhed, and the act of ob- 
confirmed. 1; yjon ſent over into Scotland, was confirmed by the 
. ſtates. Theſe ſame ſtates, aſſembled in Auguſt, 
. V. p. made laws favorable to the reformation, and ſent 
501. them to the King and Queen for their approbation, 
Spotſwood. rather to diſcover their ſentiments, than with any 


hopes of obtaining their deſires, and yet they 
cauſed theſe new laws to be punctually obſerved. 
refuſed, as it But as to the treaty concluded between the two 
relaed to Eli- crowns, Francis and Mary refuſed to ratify it, for 
et a reaſon the force whereof is not eaſily conceived. 
Camden. It was, they faid, becauſe the Scots, falſely ſtiling 
themſelves faithful ſubjects, had made a treaty with 
Elizabeth -in their own private names, without any 
warrant from royal authority. If this refuſal] had 
only concerned the articles granted the Scots, Eliza- 
beth might have believed that the French court 
repented their conceſſions, and then the reaſon 
alledged might have carried with it ſome color. 
But whatever related to the Scots being already 
performed, their pretended incroachment could not 
render invalid a treaty relating merely to a difference 
between Elizabeth and Mary, and wherein the 
conduct of the Scots was not in the leaſt concerned. 
It was therefore eaſy to infer, that this weak reaſon 
was no other than a bare pretext uſed by Francis 
and Mary, to elude what they had promiſed in the 
treaty with- reſpe& to Elizabeth. Accordingly, 
her ſaid Majeſty was convinced that the Princes of 
Lorrain ſtill perſiſted in their deſign of wreſting 
from her the crown; and this belief was ever rooted 
in her mind. Mary's faid uncles did not then foreſee 
how dear this procedure would one day colt their 
niece, of whoſe agrandiſement - they ſeemed ſo 
paſſionately deſirous. 1 4 
The Queen While Elizabeth was imployed in theſe affairs, 
ſought in mar- her court was attentive to obſerve her motions, her 
3 ow it conduct and inclinations, with regard to matrimony. 
andnobleme, 1 ho' ſhe told her parliament, the was reſolved to 
Camden, remain ſingle, ſuch reſolutions were known to be 
Burnct, liable to change, and the more, as diverſe Princes, 
and even ſome private nobles, deſpaired not to make 
her alter her mind. Charles, archduke of Auſtria, 
the Emperor Ferdinand's ſecond ſon, the King of; 
Sweden and the duke of Holſtein, had already made 
their addreſſes. The earl of Arran the dale of 
Chateleraut's ſon, building on Queen Mary's ſterility, 
and thence on his own ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Scotland, flattered himſelf, that Elizabeth would 
prefer him to any other, in order: to unite the two 
realms (1). To theſe were added others, who, | 
being her ſubjects, and not darirg to declare their 
minds ſo openly, were contended! with leaving her: 


* 


to gueſs their inclinations, or with diſcloſing them EL IZ A 5. 
by means of ſome of her ladies. One proceeded Ax“ 1560, 
on his birth, another on his merit, a third on hi 
graceful perſon and external accompliſhments, apt 

to inſpire the fair ſex with tender and' amorous 
ſentiments. In ſhort, ſhe was indire&ly aſſaulted 

on all ſides which are generally thought weakeſt in 

a woman. The ear] of Arundel * of -a moſt * Henry 
ancient and noble deſcent, tho ſomewhat advanced Fitz-Alan. 

in years, imagined the Queen would marry a ſub- 

ject, rather than a Sovereign, and if fo, that no 

perſon better merited ſuch honor than himſelf. Sir 

William Pickering (2), having received ſome par- 

ticular tokens of her Majeſty's eſteem, deſpaired 

not that theſe introductory favors would be extended 

much farther. But no man believed he had better Robert Dud2 
grounds to fatter his hopes than Robert Dudley, * in great 
ſon of the late duke of Northumberland. The 6,974... 
Queen viſibly prefered him to all who had the Naunton. 
honor to approach her, and gave him ſo many | 
proofs of the inclination ſhe had for him, that for 

ſome time it was believed ſhe intended to marry 

him. At her acceſſion to the crown, ſhe made 

him maſter of the horſe, and knight of the garter. 

From thence forwards ſhe took a pleaſure to diſtri- 

bute her favors by his channel; fo that, by this 
diltinction, ſhe diſcovered her having for him more 

than a bare eſteem. At court he was ſtiled only 

My Lord, without other addition, which demon- 

ſtrated her preference of him to all the nobility : 

and yet; when his pretenſions to ſuch diſtinguiſhing 

favors were examined, no qualities were found in 

him fit to make impreſſion on ſo diſcerning a 
Princeſs. His vices far ſurpaſſing his virtues, re- 

courſe was had to the planets which ruled his birth, 

and occaſioned this ſtrange ſympathy. However 

this be, he was at court a very great favorite, All 

affairs were imparted to him: embaſſadors gave 
account to him of their negociations: all applied to 

him for their concerns at court, and woe to thoſe 

who addreſſed any other; that was a crime not 
readily pardoned. - + | 

; — THE 
different ſort from Dudley, as they were only for Cecil prune 
government matters. Theſe were Nicolas Bacon, 2 
and William Cecil. The firſt was made keeper of Statut 
the great ſeal, with all the privileges of lord chan- 5 Eliz. c. 18. 
cellor. William Cecil had been fecretary of ſtate to: 

Edward VI, and fo well diſcharged the office that, 

had not his religion ſtood in the way, he had been 

continued under Mary. He was not however ex- 

poſed to perſecution, whether he ſo artfully managed 

as to give no advantages againſt him, or his par- | 
ticular merit procured him a diſtinction above al! 
other Proteſtants. He had a very uncommon mu 
genius, a ſound judgment, a capacity for great 
affairs, with indetatigable application, impenetrable” 

ſecreſy, and a conſtant tendency to his ſole view, 
which was his Sovertign's welfare and advantage; 
wherefore it is not ſtrange if he preſerved, during his 
life, the favor of a Queen who-ſo' perfectly knew - 
her own intereſt. When able Princes are bleſſed 
with ſuch miniſters,  they* do not part with them 
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eaſi ly. Nin e eee 
In the ſituation of- Elizabeth's affairs, ſne ſteod Philip gives a 
in need of the guidance of able and diſintereſted very cold re- 
miniſters. Wherever ſhe turned her eyes out of Aba 
her kingdom, ſhe ſaw not one friend really concerned pum, - 
”z ap b Fo WP . - *. 
for her welfare. She hadl at firſt relied on the King Camden. 
of Spain; but Montague's report of his 1955 150 to 
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that Prince diſappointed all her expectations from 
him. When his embaffador, after 'diſcourſing 
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(i) Camden (p. 382 3 he was recommended to her by the Proteſtants of Scotland, with the view and hopes of uniting the 
two Kingdoms. 7 Gad Baig nil 4 „ ee eee eee een e — 
(2) Not fir George, as M. Rapin miſtakes. He was of a deſcent inferior to few of the nobility ; was honored with the garter, 
and had, by his embaſſies in France and Germany, diſplayed his ren abilities for public affairs. Camden, p. 383. 
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ELIZ AB. with Philip about the Scotiſh affairs, demanded, 

Av? 3560. agreeably to his inſtructions, a renewal of the 

ancient alliance between England and the houſe of 

Burgundy, he found him very cold. Philip re- 

po with deploring the innovations made in Eng- 

and with regard to religion, and expreſling thereat 

his deep concern. He complained of his not having 

notice of the ſending Engliſh forces into Scotland 

*fill it was too late; nevertheleſs he counſeled Eliza- 

beth to have it inſerted in the future treaty between 

her and Mary, that if France ſent over troops to 

Scotland, ſhe ſhould alſo have liberty to do the 

like, and to ſtipulate poſitively the reſtitution of 

Calais. He added, he had thitherto prevented 

lizabeth's excommunication, and obtained from 

the Pope a promiſe, that nothing ſhould be done in 

93 that affair without his knowledge. As to renewing 

the treaty, he coldly anſwered, it was needleſs. 

Returns the Finally, he put into Montague's hands his collar, &c. 

garter. of the order of the garter. All this ſufficiently 

convinced Elizabeth that Philip was no longer her 

friend, and that his advice, which came too late, 

was more the effect of his jealouſy at the Gallic 

monarchy's growing power, than of his affection 

She refuſes a for her. Some time after, ſhe gave him ſomewhat 

requeſt from of a mortification, in denying certain Engliſh 

—_ 1 Catholics (1) leave to reſide in his Netherland 

amden. dominions, and preſerve their effects in England. 

Among theſe was Jane Dormer, grandmother of 

count De Feria's lady, whom he eſpouſed in Eng- 

land during his embaſſy. This ſo irritated the ſaid 

Spaniſh count, that he imployed his whole credit 

with Philip to exaſperate him againſt the Queen of 

England. He even found means to get into the 

Inquiſition a certain domeſtic of Chamberlain, the 

Engliſh embaſſador in ordinary at the court of Spain. 

He alſo ſtrongly ſollicited the Pope to excommunicate 

her; but without ſucceſs. Pius IV was for trying 

other methods, by him judged properer to gain 

upon that Princeſs, and which were not any way 

obſtructive to his eccleſiaſtical cenſures, which he 
could thunder againſt her whenever he pleaſed. 

With this view it was, that his ſaid Beatitude diſ- 
patched away to England Vincenzo Parpaglia, 
abbot of San Salvatore, with certain inſtructions, 
and a letter for her Majeſty, exhorting her return 
into the pale of holy mother church, and promiſing 
ſpeedily to continue the general council (2). It is 
pretended that this nuncio was alſo impowered to 
tender her the Pontif's offer to annul the ſentence of 
Henry's divorce from Ann Boleyn, and the ſub- 
ſequent act of parliament; confirm the Engliſh 
liturgy, and permit the Engliſh to communicate in 
but without both kinds. But theſe offers were not capable of 
ſueceſs. moving Elizabeth; and the rather as, according to 

all probability, they were not ſincere, at leaſt in 

what regarded religion. Hence may be gathered 
what ſentiments the Roman court, and all Papiſts, 
were in concerning Elizabeth's birth, ſince it was 

offered as a great favor to own her for Henry VIII's 

legitimate daughter. 

Mean time, Elizabeth very cloſely applied to 
her own, government affairs, in order to render her 
ſubjects as happy as poſſible, being very ſenſible 

her main ſupport was to flow from them in caſe of 
any attack, and whereof ſhe had reaſon to be ap- 
Stow. rehenſive. This year, ſhe was neceſſitated to re- 
Hollingſn. Row the coin to its ancient ſtandard, which had 


The Pope in- 
deayors to 
gain Eliza. 


Camden. 


Camden. 


been extremely debaſed in the reign of Henry VIII, 
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mercifully condemned to the fire, judged it high Thuanus. 


(| 


tho? no = had ever ſo much of his ſubjects trea- Ez , 

ſure (3). If cardinal Pole may be — this Ax' 1 
Prince alone drew more money from the people, „ 
than all the Kings together ſince the conqueſt. The Rym. Fog 
monaſtery of Weſtminſter was this year converted Vol. XV. 
into a collegiate church (4). Theſe were the moſt P. 590. 
remarkable tranſactions of England in 1560. But 
before we proceed to thoſe of a new year, ſome brief 
mention muſt be made of what paſſed in the neigh- 
boring ſtares. | 

From the very commencement of the year, Ag 

France was viſibly menaced with diſquiets. The France , 
Proteſtants ſeeing themſelves perſecuted, and un- Mererai. 
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time to provide for their common defenſe. To P. Daniel, 
this end, ſome of them, after a private conference, 

formed a conſpiracy againſt the duke of Guiſe and 

cardinal of Lorrain, King Francis's miniſters and 
their declared enemies. They had no apparent 

chieftain; but, very ſeemingly, the Prince of Conde, 

jealous of theſe two foreign Princes, had among 

the Reformed emiſſaries, thoſe who intimated, that, 

when matters were ripe, they ſhould not want a 

ſupport. However this be, a gentleman, named 

La Renaudie, projected to carry off the Lorrain 

Princes, then with the King at Amboiſe. This 

attempt miſcarrying was interpreted as a conſpi- 

racy againſt the King himſelf, and twelve hundred 

perſons, either guilty or only ſuſpected of being 

therein concerned, actually loſt their lives. The 

two Lorrain Princes would, under this pretext, 

gladly have diſpatched the Prince of Conde, but 

their meaſures not being yet well taken, they waited 

a more favorable occaſion. Some time after, the 

general ſtates being aſſembled at Orleans, the King 

of Navarre and Prince of Conde indiſcretely repaired 

thither, tho' they had intimation of the court's ill 

deſigns againſt them. The King of Navarre in- 

deed was not put under arreſt, but was ſo carefully 

watched that he could not poſſibly get away. The 

Prince of Conde was impriſoned, and ſoon after 

ſentenced to loſe his head: but the death of King neat of 
Francis, intervening at the very juncture, not only Francis II. 
pm Conge's execution, bur procured his re- Buchanan, 
caſe. | 
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This ſame year, Philip II, having carried war Affairs of the 
into Africa againſt the corſair Dragut, who had Netherlands. 
made himſelf King of Tripoli (5), his arms were Grotius. 
ſo unſucceſsful, that he was forced to recall the 
re troops left in the Netherlands. With great 
pleaſure the people of thoſe provinces beheld the 
Spaniards depart; and their ſatisfaction would have 
been much increaſed had cardinal Granvelle been 
alſo recalled, for they mortally hated him, and 
were incouraged in their hate by the Prince of 
Orange, and the counts of Egmont and Horn, his 
avowed enemies. 

Francis II's death occaſioned in the Gallic court Sequel of the 
front alterations. Charles IX, his brother and affairs of 
ucceſſor, being yet a minor, his mother, Cathe- France. 
rine di Medicis, had the addreſs and influence to A = 
prevail with the King of Navarre, firſt Prince e P 
of the blood, to yield her the regency, and con- Thuanus. 
tent himſelf with the title of lieutenant-general. Mezerai. 
Mean while, as ſhe was not quite free from ap- 
prehenſions that he might one day think of re- 
fuming the rank due to his birth, ſhe fomented 
with all her art the diſſenſions which had begun ro 


appear in the late reign. By this means, the at 
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fine, and eigliteen pennyweight allay; the preſent ſtandard. 


(4) For a dean, twelve prebends, ſchoolmaſter, uſher, forty ſcholars, beſide chaplains, ſinging-men, twelve penſioners, &c, 


Camden, p. 385. 


"Me 
| 5 ) The remarkable ſtory of this famous corſair is, at large, in my Hiſtory of Algiers, Vol. II. 


(1) Richard Shelly late prior of St. John of Jeruſalem's order in England, Thomas Harvey, &c. Camden, p. 383. 
(2) The famous council of Trent, opened many years before, but Re. 
(3) The greateſt allay was in the 5th of Edward VI. Elizabeth reduced the ſilver coin to eleven ounces 


ted by wars, or the intrigues of Popes. | 
two pennyweight, 
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' 1: B. length formed two parties in the court and king- | cumbent on them to give her ſome inſtructions. She ELI z A B. 
Er: 1 dom, which proved her ſecurity, as ſhe was ne- | came thence ſo young, that ſhe was utterly igno- An* 1560 

e ceſſary to both. The firſt was headed by the | rant of the kingdom ſhe was going to govern. — 
duke of Guiſe, conſtable Montmorency, and mar- Melvil ſays, they adviſed her to gain, by her favors, p. 26 

| ſhal St. Andre. Theſe three noble chiefs were | James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew's, her natural 
filed the Triumvirs. In their faction were all the | brother; the earl of Argyle, who had married 
Catholics of the realm, into whom was infuſed a | Jane Stuart, her natural ſiſter; fir William Mait- 
belief, that thoſe chiefs had no other view than to | land of Lethington, and fir William Kirkaldy, , 
maintain the Romiſh religion. At the head of the | laird of Grange; and to rely on the Proteſtants ra- 
other party, wholly conſiſting of Hugonots (ſo | ther than the Romaniſts, as the former were in all 
were termed the French (1) Proteſtants) were the | reſpects ſuperior. Some time after, on her way to Leſley. 
Prince of Conde, admiral Coligny or Chatillon, | Nancy, ſhe gave audience to John Leſley, ſent to Buchanan: 
and his brother Andelot. The King of Navarre | her from her Catholic ſubjects. Leſley ſays, in 
fluctuated between the two parties, without being | his hiſtory of Scotland, that he adviſed her, agree- 
able to determine; and the Queen-regent reaped | ably to his inſtructions, not to confide in the prior 
great advantages from this diviſion among the | of St. Andrew's, and to repair to Aberdeen, where 
grandees. pts ſhe might be at the head of a good body of Ca- | J 

France being in this ſituation, Elizabeth ſeemed | tholic troops, to reſtore religion to the ſtate it was 

to be clear of all danger from that quarter. Fran- | in before the late innovations : but ſhe was too pru- 
cis's ſucceſſor had no pretenſe to concern himſelf | dent to follow ſuch dangerous counſel. 


. x Next day, Buchanan! 
with the affairs of Scotland, any farther than as a | the prior of St. Andrew's, who was alſo come to Melvil. 
common ally, and he had not the leaft demand up-] France to pay her his reſpects, met her at Joinville, 


on England. On the other hand, the 8 and gave her counſels more ſuitable to the ſitua- 
who had no great affection for her daughter-in-law, | tion of her affairs. He confirmed her in the reſo- 
was far from ingaging in a war for her ſake. Even | Jution ſhe had taken of returning to Scotland, and 
could ſhe have conceived any hope of ſeating her | adviſed her to reign like her predeceſſors, with the 
on the*throne of England, it was not her intereſt | concurrence of the ſtates, aſſuring her, it was the 
to make the houſe of Guiſe more powerful than it | only way to live quiet and happy (3). Mary, 
was already. Laſtly, the Princes of Lorrain, bu- | agreeably to this advice, ordered him to return to 
fied in ſtruggling with their enemies at court, were | Scotland, and prepare all things for her reception. 
not in condition to proſecute the rights of the Queen | Moreover, the put into his hands a patent, im- 
E Mary quits their niece. Wherefore, immediately after Fran- | powering the ſtates to meet and ordain whatever 
wee title of cis [I's deceaſe, Mary, by the advice of her uncles, | they ſhould judge convenient for the kingdoms 
Queen of quited the title of Queen of England, which ſhe | benefit. Thus, Lefley's pains to prejudice her 
& England. pad borne ever ſince the treaty of Cateau : but this | againſt Stuart, was for once ineffectual. This 
3 ſufficed not to content Elizabeth. Mary being | Leſley, afterwards biſhop of Roſs, greatly contri- 
ſtill in her very prime, might marry ſome great | buted, by his intrigues aud violent counſels, to the 
f Potentate, and to him transfer her pretenſions : | misfortunes which at laſt fell on the head of the 
b therefore, to ſet Elizabeth's mind at eaſe, this youth- | Queen his miſtreſs. Stuart arriving in Scotland, 
I ful Queen was ſolemnly to declare, ſhe had no | notwithſtanding Leſley's indeavors to have him ar- 
right to that title, otherwiſe ſhe might have re- | reſted in France, delivered to the ſtates the patent 
ſumed it whenever ſhe pleaſed ; a bare - interrup- | ſent them by Mary. As almoſt all Scotland was The fates of 
tion being not ſufficient to invalidate her claim. | then Proteſtant, the ſtates imployed the general Scotland 
By the way, Elizabeth, like her grandfather Hen- | power granted them by the Queen to eſtabliſh the eſtabliſn the 
ry VII, was, during her whole reign, ſo jealous of | reformation, by public authority. This was follow- — 
3 her crown, that ſhe underwent perpetual uneaſineſs | ed by orders to demoliſh all the monaſteries, which Buchanan. 
preſſed by merely on that ſcore. When ſhe heard of Francis's | was inſtantly put in execution. 
& Elizabeth death, ſhe ſent over to France the earl'of Bedford, | Mean time Mary, preparing to fail for Scotland, Elizabeth 
1 2328 with her compliments of condolance and congratu- | ſent D'Oyſel to Elizabeth for a ſafe-condoct. Eli- refuſes a 
: e lation to the new King, and ordered him to preſs | zabeth anſwered, ſhe hoped Queen Mary would ra- ſaſe donduc 
Mary to ratity the treaty of Edinburg. The em- | tify the treaty of Edinburg, after which, ſhe ſhould 8 
Auger, baſſador diſcharged his commiſſion, and was an- | not only have a ſafe- conduct, but alſo, without be- 
i fwcred by Mary, that this affair not concerning her | ing expoſed to the dangers and fatigues of the ſea, 
i. =. Queen of France, but as Queen of Scotland, ſhe | might paſs thro? England, where ſhe ſhould be re- 
| Cyadcy, would not confirm it without advice of the Scotiſh | cerved with all the marks of affection ſhe could ex- 
| nobility (2). Mean time, as ſhe knew herſelf not | pe& from a good ſiſter (4). Mary complained of whereat Mary 
beloved by her mother-in-law, the Queen-regent, | this anſwer to Throckmorton, the Englith embaſ- is highly 
ſne left the court of France, and retired to Rheims, ſador, in ſuch terms as evidenced her being thereat Mended. 
where her uncle the cardinal was archbiſhop, there —— offended. She told him, As the came 
| to pats part of the winter, and afterwards the went | <* into France in ſpite of Edward, ſhe could return 
| Thepoſture to reſide at Nancy. During her abode at Rheims, „ to Scotland notwithſtanding Elizabeth's oppoſi- 
| 1 ſhe received a viſit from Martigues, La Broſſe, „ tion: ſhe was heartily vexed for aſking a favor 
. zi. D'Oyſel, and the biſhop of Amiens, who, being] ſhe could fo well be without: that this refuſal, 
Laley. acquainted with the affairs of Scotland and know- f and the aſſiſtance given by Elizabeth to the Sco- 
ing her intention to return thither, believed it in- | tiſh rebels, clearly evidenced how little ſhe de- 
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fr) So ſtiled, either from Hugo's gate, in the city of Tours, where they firſt uſed to aſſemble ; or from King Hugo's ghoſt, 
which was the ſcare-crow uſed in that town to frighten children, and which was ſaid to walk in the ſuburbs during night, it being 
uſual time and place where the Proteſtants were wont to meet. Charles IX, by his edict, inhibited this appellation. 

uanus, 1. 24. | | 

(2) 1 his affair being thus put off from time to time, Queen Elizabeth began to ſuſpect ſome plot was hatching againſt Eng- 
land, and therefore reſolved to prevent it. Accordingly, ſhe diſpatched to Scotland ſir Thomas Randolph, to cultivate a good 
underſtanding between the Engliſh and Scotiſh nations. Camden, p. 385. : | 18 

(3) Camden ſpeaks quite otherwiſe of James Stuart. Rapin. Camden ſays, he adviſed Queen Elizabeth to intercept Mary in 
her paſſage, and that Ladington was alſo of the ſame mind, leſt at her return ſhe ſhould treat the Proteſtants of Scotland with exe 
tremity of rigor, not as traytors, but heretics, as Queen Mary of England had done before her. p. 387. | 

(4) Buchanan is in the wrong to omit the conditions whereon Elizabeth was willing to grant a ſate-conduR. Rapin. 
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was to be done to content _ Elizabeth. Ex 
Throckmorton replied, the had only to ratify the Ax' 


E. L Iz AB. „ fired to preſerve a good intelligence between the 
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An? 1560. “two kingdoms: that it was matter of aftoniſh- Al, 
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Elizabeth 
ſuſpicious of 
Mary. 
Camden. 


ment to her, that the Queen of England ſhould: 
obſtruct the return of her near relation, and moſt 
certainly preſumptive heir, into her own country : 
that ſhe could have no pretenſe for this, ſince 
ſhe could not accuſe her of meddling with the 
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« affairs of England, tho? the diſcontent of the 


« Engliſh afforded her ſufficient opportunity. She 
added, ſhe was a Queen as well as Elizabeth, 
and not deſtitute of triends when they ſhould be 
wanted : that the treaty of Edinburg was made 
in the lite-time of her huſband, and if he delayed 
to ſign it, he alone ought to bear the blame: 
that ſince ſhe was a widow, neither the council 
of France, nor her uncles had concerned them- 
ſelves with the affairs of Scotland : that the Scots 
about her were private perſons, .whom ſhe nei- 
ther could nor ought to conſult in a matter of 
ſuch importance; but ſo ſoon as ſhe had adviſed 
with the ſtates of Scotland, ſhe would return a 
ſuitable anſwer : that therefore ſhe was haſtening 
her return into Scotland ; but Elizabeth intended 
to ſtop her journey, and ſo alone was the cauſe 
of the delay ſhe complained of. She concluded 
with ſaying, ſhe had never offended Elizabeth, 
and deſired the embafſador to tell her the reaſon 

of her anger.” 3 | 
Throckmorton replied, his order was only to re- 

ceive her anſwer concerning the treaty of Edinburg : 
but ſince ſhe deſired it, he would for a moment lay 
aſide the embaſſador, and give her his ſentiments as 

a private man. Then he told her, the Queen his 

miſtreſs was very much offended at her aſſuming the 

title and arms of England, which ſhe had not done 
in Queen Mary's reign, and left her to judge, whe- 

ther a greater indignity -could be offered to a 

crowned head. Mary anſwered, ſhe did it by the 

expreſs command of Henry II, her father- in- law, and 
of Francis her huſband, whom ſhe was obliged to 


obey; but upon the death of her huſband, ſhe had, 


when miſtreſs of herſelf, quited both arms and title: 
that however, ſhe being a Queen, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Henry VIPs eldeſt ſiſter, did not believe it 


| injurious to any perſon to bear the arms of Eng- 


land, which had been done by others. more remote- 
ly allied, without any noiſe. Camden, from whom 


this is taken, recites not Throckmorton's reply: it 


would however be ſtrange that he ſhould be ſatisfied 


not only demand, that Mary ſhould quit the title 
and arms of England, but alſo ſhould declare, in 


with reaſons ſo void of ſolidity, Elizabeth did 


the moſt expreſs manner, that ſhe never had, any 
right to aſſume them: nay ſhe expected a ſolemn 
reparation for this incroachment, as appears by the 


. treaty of Edinburg. Now Mary's quiting the title 
and arms of England, without owning ſhe had no 


right to aſſume them, was very tar trom contenting 
Elizabeth, who would not have had any perſon 
whoſoever even pretend to the title of Queen of 
England, herſelf alone excepted. Mary's alledg- 
ing that others had borne the ſame arms without 
any offenſe, pointed to the marquis of Exeter, and 
ducheſs of Suffolk: but between them and Mary 
were three very notable differences. The firſt was, 
they bore theſe arms by the King's ſpecial grant. 
The ſecond, that theirs was diſtinguiſhed by a limb 
or border. The third, that they never aſſumed the 
title of King and Queen of England. — _ 
All this gave Elizabeth a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
the Scotiſh Queen was forming ſome dangerous de- 
ſign, and in relinquiſhing the title and arms of Eng- 
land, intended only to am uſe her, ſince ſhe refuſed 
to on the- injuſtice of aſſuming them. 
Mary, being determined on returning into Scotland 
without Elizabeth's ſafe- conduct, ſent for Throck- 
morton to Abbeville, and demanded of him, what 


In ſhort, 


Edinburg treaty, as he had ſo frequently intimated, 
Her anſwer to this was, that ſhe could not conceive, 
why ſhe was thus urged to ratiiy a treaty already 
executed: that the articles concerning the Scots hag 
been truly performed: that, as ſhe had quited the 
title and arms of England, ſhe could not be ac- 
cuſed of ſeeking evaſions not to ratify the the trea- 
ty, ſince a treaty already executed required not a 


n 


ratification : that the Scots could not complain of 


being treated too rigorouſly, but that ſhe perceived 
the perſon who would prevent her return into Scot- 
land, would prevent their injoying the effects of her 
clemency. She added, ſhe would write to the 
Queen of England with her own hand, and defired 
the embaſſador rather to compoſe than aggravate 
matters. But the letter ſhe wrote on this occaſion 
gave not the ſatisfaction Elizabeth believed ſhe had 
reaſon to expect. As Mary's uſurping the arms 
and title of England, and her refuſing to ratiſy 
the Edinburg treaty, were the baſis and foundation 
of the differences between theſe two Queens, and 
had a conſtant influence upon this reign, it will not 
be unneceſſary to add- ſome obſervations to what 


has been ſaid, in order to {et in a clearer light the 


reaſons. and intereſts oF both. N 

Elizabeth was counted ſpurious, both in France 
and all other Catholic countries. On this ground 
it was that Henry II obliged the Dauphin his ſon, 
and the Scotiſh Queen, his ſaid ſon's conſort, to 
aſſume the title of King and Queen of England 


5 


The interef; 
and political 
views of the 
two Queens 
with regard 
to the treaty 


and that, even after his deceaſe, they continued of Edinburg, 


bearing them. Elizabeth was far from being fo 
ſhort-ſighted as not to perceive that this pretext 
would be more than ſufficient to deprive her of the 
crown, ſhould it ever come to be ſupported by 
force. On the other hand, ſhe could not doubt 
that ſuch a deſign was formed by Mary and her 
triends : her having aſſumed the title of Queen of 
England was thereof a manifeſt indication. It was 
therefore requiſite to provide for her ſafety. The 
civil war in Scotland naturally preſenting itſelf, ſhe 
aſſiſted the male-contents; and, whereas France 
was reſolved to invade her from that quarter, gave 
Francis and Mary cauſe to apprehend ſhe would 
deprive them of Scotland. This produced the 


..reaty of Edinburg, which was never ratified by 
Francis, and after his deceaſe, Mary perſiſted. in her 
refuſal, contenting herſelf with only quiting the 


title of Queen of England : but this was not a 
ſufficient ſecurity for Elizabeth. As Mary had 
relinquiſhed the title without giving any reaſon, ſhe 
could reſume it the firſt opportunity; and this was 
what Elizabeth ſought to prevent, and the more, 
as Mary's obſtinate refuſal gave her cauſe to believe 
it was really intended. is 95 | 

Mary on her ſide had ſtrong reaſons to elude this 
ratification, She was perſuaded of Elizabeth's not 


being King Henry VIIPs legitimate daughter, and 


that neither his will nor any act of parliament could 
give her a right which nature denied. On this 
ſuppoſition, Mary believed the crown of England 
was devolved on her, as next heir to the deceaſed 
Queen, and tho* Elizabeth had poſſeſſion, ſhe de- 
ſpaired not of wreſting it from her, with the afli- 
ſtance of France, Spain, the Pope, and the Eng- 
liſh Papiſts. But it, by ratitying the treaty : of 
Edinburg, ſhe owned herſelf in the wrong to at- 
ſume the title of Queen of England, and promiſed 
under oath never to bear it more, ſhe had cauſe 
to fear her friends would' greatly abate their zeal. 
To what purpoſe then did Francis order his pleni- 
potentiaries to ſign a treaty, which he intended 
not to ratify ? This queſtion may very eaſily be 
anſwered. He could not otherwiſe withdraw his 
forces from Scotland, where they were beſieged, 

nar 
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EL IZ AB. nor oblige Elizabeth to recall the Engliſh, As to belief, and hoping to reſtore it by her authority, EL IZ aB. 
Ar- 1561. his breach of his word, that was not what gave the | made their court to her with the utmoſt aſſiduity. Ax“ 1861. 
—— French court any great concern. Now as Mary Of this number were George Gordon earl of Hunt 
was at that time in ſubjection to a huſband, ſhe | ley, the earls of Athol, Crawford, Sutherland, The Papiſts 
threw upon him whatever was amiſs in this pro- with ſome biſhops. As for the duke of Chateleraut . eee 


. dert 
cedure. it was no eaſy matter to divine what religion he was — Sepag 5 
The ſecond reaſon Mary had to refuſe this rati- of, fo ambiguous had his conduct been hitherto. Scotland. 
fication was ſtill of more weight. The French ple- | The other nobles I have named, were very conſi- Buchanan, 
nipotentiaries, in ſigning the treaty, made a wrong derable by their birth, wealth, vaſſals, and de: 
ſtep, for want of being ſufficiently acquainted with Trac and yet they would never, pethaps, 
the poſture of affairs in England. They ſuffered to | have thought of reſtoring Papiſm, had they not de- 
be inſerted in the treaty, without any reſtriction, pended on the favor of her Majeſty, who alone 
this general clauſe, „That, for the future, Francis | could balance the Proteſtants power. Their firſt 
« and Mary ſhould not aſſume the title of King | project was to attempt alienating her from ſuch of 
« and Queen of England.” Now Mary had rea- | the Proteſtants as had with her, and in the kingdom, 
ſon to apprehend theſe words,“ for the future,” | moſt credit. James Stuart, he natural brother, 
might be a ſnare to make her renounce for ever the | was the main object of her hatred, on account of 
crown of England, on account cf her religion. She | his adherence to the reformation : beſide, the Queen 
deemed this apprehenſion the better grounded, as having, at her arrival, commited to him the admi- 
the Engliſh had plainly manifeſted their intention to | niſtration of affairs, it would be very difficult for 
regulate the ſucceſſion by Henry VIIVs will, wherein them to undertake any thing without oppoſition 
the poſterity of Margaret Queen of Scotland were | from him, while he continued in that ſtation ; for Attempts t6 
excluded, and the ducheſs of Suffolk ranged next | which reaſon, they neglected not whatever might ſupplant 
after Elizabeth. It ſeemed therefore to her, that | contribute towards ruining him with his royal ſiſter, James Stuart. 
a ratification of the Edinburg treary would give | But it 1s needleſs to be more circumſtantial in theſe 

occaſion to ſay, ſhe complied with the will of intrigues ; it ſuffices this is abſolutely neceſſary for 

Henry VIII, which could not but redound to her | the ſequel. 

extreme prejudice. Elizabeth's being in a like ſen- The haughtineſs wherewith Mary talked to the Mary's error 
timent is ſcarce to be doubted, fince afterwards, | Engliſh embaſſador, before ſhe left France, was not in falling out 
when Mary, preſſed by the ill ſituation of her | only unfait: ble to het preſent circumſtances, but With Eliza. 
aflairs, offered to ratify the treaty, with this alte- | even contrary to her meaſures, and the projects ſhe moſes 
ration of the clauſe in diſpute, «+ That during the | had formed with her uncles. While Francis II 

« lite of Elizabeth ſhe would not take the title of | lived, theſe Princes believed the forces of France 

« Queen of England,” Elizabeth was not ſatisfied. | would be ſufficient to reduce Scotland, under color 

This is very evident, that her intention was to make | of extirpating hereſy : and afterwards, in con- 

uſe of the ratification to deprive Mary of her birth- | junction with the Scotiſh troops, it would be ea 
right, or at leaſt, to hold her in ſubjection, by | to enter England, and, with the aſſiſtance of the 
keeping, her in a perpetual uneaſineſs concerning her | Engliſh Catholics, dethrone Elizabeth: but the 

ſucceſſion. Mary, in evading the ratification of | war they had excited in Scotland taking a very dif- 
the treaty, on pretenſe of the prejudice it might do ferent turn from what they expected, and Francis's 
her, did in effect refuſe acknowledging ſhe had done | death immediately following it, they perceived 

amiſs in aſſuming the title of Queen of England, | other meaſures were to be taken, and the execution 

during Elizabeth's life, and thereby preſerved all her | of their project for ſome time poſtponed. They 

claim to be inſerted on occaſion for it was not 'till therefore counſeled the Queen their niece, volun- 

ſome years after that ſhe offered the above-hinted | tarily ro quit the title of Queen of England ; to re- 
modification. On the other hand, Elizabeth, un- | turn into Scotland; to contract a ſtrict friendſhip 

der color of requiring Mary only to renounce a | with Elizabeth, if poſſible to be effected; to in- 

right ſhe had aſſumed to her prejudice, would have | deavor being declared her 2 heir, and, 

ingaged her to ſign a molt equivocal clauſe, which under color of that correſpondence, to labor at 

might have deprived her of all her rights. Theſe forming a party in England, where was no want of : 
remarks will hereafter appear to be not quite uſe- } malecontents, to be ſerviceable on occaſion. The 
| leſs. whole courſe of this hiſtory evidences this to have 
Mary arrives Mary, tho' ſhe had no ſafe- conduct from Eliza- | been Mary's real ſcheme, and I ſhall give thereof 
in dcotiand. beth, put to ſea, and happily arrived in Scotland.] moſt convincing proofs in the ſequel, Nothing 

Auguſt 21. Some affirm that, only by means of a fog, ſhe | therefore was more contrary to theſe meaſures than 

_ eſcape! the Engliſh fleet, which waited to intercept | her quarrel with Elizabeth, whoſe friendſhip ſhe 
Blackwood, her (1) : but this is barely conjecture, without any ought to have courted, in order to obtain the de- 

proot (2). It is however probable, that, as affairs | clararion ſhe deſired, by means whereof ſhe was to 

ſtood between her and Elizabeth, had ſhe been | ſtrengthen her party in England. On her arrival She ſends to 
taken, ſhe would ſcarce have been permited to leave | in Scotland, ſhe indeavored to correct this error, by deſire ſhe may 
England very ſuddenly, at leaſt till ſhe had rati- | ſending Maitland to Elizabeth, to notify her being 2 
fied the Edinburg treaty. She was received in her | got ſafe to Edinburg, and to ſollicit her Majeſty?s * 
kingdoms with great demonſtrations of joy, both by | amity. The embaſſador likewiſe carried a letter Buchanan. 
nobility and commonalty: but ſhe had the mortifi- | from the prime Scotiſh nobility to Elizabeth, which, Melvil. 
cation to find the reformation eſtabliſhed by laws ſo | after abundance of ceremonious compliments, ſig- Camden. 
ſevere, that only herſelf was allowed the liberty of | nified to her, that the beſt method to preſerve a Thuanus, 
having the maſs in her own chapel, and that without | good underſtanding between the two crowns, was 
any oſtentatious pomp or pageantry. Nevertheleſs, for her to declare their Queen her preſumptive heir. 
diverſe of the nobility ſtill adhering to the ancient | Elizabeth was ſo on her guard againſt whatever 
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(1) That Queen Elizabeth intended to intercept the Queen of Scots, is not poſitively aſſerted by the Scotiſn hiſtorians. Buchanan 
ſays, that Elizabeth had prepared a great fleet, on pretenſs to ſcour the ſea of pirates; but ſome thought it was to intercept the | 
Queen of Scots, it ſhe adventured to paſs againſt her will; ſo that it was only a ſuſpicion, I. 17. Thuanus afhrms, that James, „ 
prior of St. Andrews, in his return from France thro' England, adviſed Elizabeth to detain the Queen of Scots; thinking ſhe 
would come thro' England, l. 29. 

(2) It is true, there aroſe a great fog in her paſſage. (Brantome, Dam. Illuſt, p. 130) But that does not prove ſhe was 
purſued by the Engliſh fleet. Rapin, FEI 
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ELl1zas. came from Mary, that it was not eaſy to ſurpriſe | this whole year in preparations, which convinced EL 12 , 


An? 1561. her. She told the embaſſador, that the Queen of | her enemies ſhe would not be eaſily ſurpriſed. Her Ax' 1301 
L=a— Scotland, while in France, promiſed to give her | main precaution was to have conſtantly in readineis Cay 


Elizabeth de ſatisfaction concerning the treaty of Edinburg, as 


mands ratiſi- 
* 0 
cation of the 


ſoon as ſhe ſhould arrive in her kingdom; it could 
not therefore but ſurpriſe her to find no notice taken 


a ſtout and well-conditioned naval force, conſcious 
that her fleet was England's beſt bulwark. At the 


Edinburg ſame time, ſhe ordered all the forts and caſtles of b 
treaty 3 of that article. The embaſſador excuſed the Queen | the northern borders to be well fortified, and par- t 
Wallingham's his miſtreſs, that the ſhort time ſince her arrival | ticularly Berwick, as the place whence ſhe might C 
negociations, had not allowed her to think of any important affair. | moſt eaſily be attacked. As the Engliſh had till 
wr 4 in- Elizabeth ſeemed ſatisfied with this excuſe, but to | this time been obliged to have all their gun- powder 

12. the Scotiſh lords letter flatly replied, that ſhe would | from abroad, ſhe was apprchenſive of wanting it, 
and refuſes not run the hazard of being a ſpectator of her | and, to prevent that inconvenience, ordered it to 
Mary's re- ſubjects adoration to the riſing ſun : and, raiſing her | be made in her own kingdom (1) Moreover, ſhe 
queſt. voice, added, „ She would not ſuffer the Queen of | raiſed the ſoldiers Pays to incourage them to ſerve 
c Scotland to rob her of the crown during her life; | her faithfully, and be ready on occaſion. This 


“ neither did ſhe intend to do any thing might 
« prejudice that Queen after her death, tho ſhe 
&« had uſurped the arms of England, for which ſhe 
e ought in juſtice to make reparation.” This was 
the ſubſtance of what paſſed in relation to this em- 


ſame year, was happily diſcovered, in Cumberland, a 
mine of fine copper (2), which for many ages had 
been neglected, and at the ſame time, was found 
in great abundance the ſtone named Lapis Calamina- 
ries, fo requiſite in all braſs-work. 
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baſſy, whence Mary drew the advantage ſhe de- Elizabeth's martial cares diverted her not from She ordersthe 
fired, as it gave her opportunity to renew a cor- | attending to juſticiary and political affairs. She had monks to le 
reſpondence with Elizabeth. 1 am perſuaded | her eye every where, and labored effectually for the — their 
Melvil miſtakes when, in his Memoirs, he fays, | reformation of abuſes, and bringing things into Pere aud 


. - . . arrears. 
that after Mary's return into Scotland, there was ſo | good order. Information being made, that the Camden. 


cloſe a friendſhip between the two Queens, that | officers of the Exchequer reſerved the penſions 
they wrote to each other every week, and teſtified | aſſigned to thoſe cccleſiaſtics who had been turned 

a longing deſire to deliver by word of mouth what | out or their abbies, ſhe ordered, that the arrears 

they commited to writing. Nothing 'till then had | of all ſuch as were living, and unprovided with 

paſſed between them could ſerve to form or cement | benefices, ſhould be exactly and fully diſcharged (3). 

this pretended reciprocal amity : on the contrary, [ Thus every one relying on the Queen's juſtice and Her exem- 

many particulars contributed to a mutual alienation. | equity, England beheld revived a felicity that plary ccono: 

But it Melvil, who was then in Germany, was | nation long wanted. Her ſubjects had the more my. 

rightly informed, one cannot help thinking they | reaſon to be pleaſed with her government, as their 
Steuart and were both conſummate diſſemblers. About the cloſe | Sovereign, without demanding any ſubſidies, diſ- 
Arefkin cre- of this year, Mary gave the prior of St. Andrew's | charged all extraordinary expenſes out of the crown 


E 
; n 
am — 


—— the title of earl of Murray, and created John | revenues (4), for ſhe did not, like her predeceſſors, 
ucnanan- Areſkin earl of Marr. {quander her revenues on court-leaches. Her maxim 
The Pope de- Tho? the anſwer given laſt year to the abbot of | was, to injure none, but to be extremely ſparing of 


firous to ſend Parpaglia was no way proper to inſpire his Beati- | her favors and treaſures, ever remembering in 

__ to tude with any great hope of reſtoring the Romiſh | what indigence many of her progenitors had paſſed 

ED * creed in England, he this year ſent Elizabeth a | their days, tho' poſſeſſed of royal incomes, merely 

Camden. nuncio, to notify, that the Trentine council, which | thro? exceſſive profuſion. This was what forced 

Collier. had been interrupted, would be continued in the | them to have recourſe to their parliaments, not to 
ſame place, and to require her ſending thither ſome | ſupply the public occaſions, but their own extra- 
Englith prelates. Abbot Martinengo, who was | vagances (5). 
charged with this commiſſion, arriving in Flan- It was not without reaſon that Elizabeth took ſo Ax' 1662, 
ders, and ſending for leave to purſue his journey | much pains to gain the love of her ſubjects, by the Elizabeth fu. 
into England, could never obtain it. Whereupon, | regularity ſhe introduced into her realm, ſince at P*& * 
the nuncio at Paris deſired Throckmorton to | the ſame time indeavors were uſcd to corrupt and . Ti 
write to her Majeſty about it. He did fo; and | draw them into rebellion. The Papiſts began to impriſons her 


ſhe coldly replied : «++ That ſhe heartily wiſhed a | afſemble, and project reſtoring their religion by arms. Camden. 
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Philip's cold- 
neſs towards 
Elizabeth in- 
creaſes. 
Camden. 


Elizabeth pre- 


pares for her 
defenſe. 


 Hollingſh. 


p- 1192. 
Camden. 


Stow. 


council truly ecumenical ; but a Popiſh one ſhe 
„ would never honor with any ambaſly from her: 
„that ſhe had no buſineſs with the biſhop of Rome, 
* who had no more power than other biſhops.” 
After ſuch a reply, Elizabeth might depend on 
continual diſturbance from the Roman court; and 
the more, as the King of Spain was intirely eſtranged 
from her ſince the deceaſe of Francis II, becauſe he 
no longer dreaded the union of Great-Britain, with 
the Gajlic monarchy. Thar dread was the only 
tie which had thitherto attached him to England. 
Mean while Elizabeth, finding herlelt deſtitute 
of any ally, and menaccd from every quarter, took 
timely care for her own defenſe. She imployed 


— 


Elizabeth having ſome intimation of theſe cabals, 
was deſirous to diſcover their ſourſe, and at laſt 
found it was the Scotiſh Queen who was to ſerve for 
pretext to the revolt, on account of her title to the 
Engliſh crown, The counteſs of Lenox, born 
from a ſecond marriage of Margaret Queen of 
Scotland with the earl of Angus, held with Queen 
Mary a ſecret correſpondence by letters. Here 
commenced Elizabeth's firſt diſcovery. As this 
counteſs had the ſame intereſt with Mary, ſince 
they both deſcended from Henry VIPs eldeſt 
daughter, the Queen imagined this correſpondence 
was not without myſtery, and therefore ſent the 


| earl and counteſs of Lenox to the Tower (6). 


— 


(1) She bought up abundance of arms in Germany, and founded a great number of iron and braſs cannons. Camden, p. 382. 


(2) Near Reſwick, at the foot of the mountain Skiddaw. 


(3) She alſo increaſed the ſalary of the judges, and firſt allowed them proviſion for their reſpective circuits. Camden, p. 388. 

(4) Camden obſerves, that ſhe gave very little out of her own demeſns, or indeed any thing elſe, but on condition it ſhould, in 
default of iſſue-· male, return to the crown. It is to be wiſhed this rule had always been obſerved ! p. 388. 

(5) This year, on June 15, the ſpire of St. Paul's cathedral in London, the timber-part of which was two hundred and fixty 
foot high, and the roof ſeven hundred and twenty foot long, and one hundred and ti.irty broad, were burned down, by lightning, 
as it was then thought; but a plummer confeſſed on his death-bed, that it was ſet on fire by his careleſſneſs, in leaving a pan of 
coals in the iteeple, when he went to dinner. Stow, p. 647. Heylin's Hiſt. Ref. p. 312. | 

(0) The earl was commited to the cuſtody of the matter of the Rolls, and the counteſs, to the cuſtody of fir Richard Sackville. 


Camden, p. 389. 


Soon 
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an, Soon after, ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pole, and 
62. his brother, deſcended from a Princeſs of the York 
-— family, with fir Anthony Forteſcue, who had 
E \ conſpiracy married their ſiſter, began to form a party in 
A gainſt Queen England. On this intelligence, they were ſent to 
W Elizabeth riſon, and afterwards tried. They confeſſed a 
Ba 55 deſign of withdrawing into France to the duke of 
— Guiſe, of returning thence into Wales with a French 
army, to proclaim the Scotiſh Queen Mary Queen 
of England, and Arthur Pole duke of Clarence. 
They however proteſted, that their meaning was 
not to execute their project during the life of Eliza- 
beth who, they believed, would die before the 
year's end, having been ſo aſſured by ſome pre- 
tenders to aſtrology. Their own confeſſion con- 
demned them; but the Queen, in conſideration of 
their illuſtrious deſcent, graciouſly pardoned their 
deliquencies. . 82 
Catherine Grey, daughter of the duke and ducheſs 
of Suffolk, and ſiſter of Jane Grey, beheaded in 
the laſt reign, was not treated with the ſame lenity 
as the above- named perſons, tho? ſhe was leſs cri- 
minal, and Elizabeth's near relative. She was 
called to account for a miſdemeanor, in the puniſh- 
ment whereof the Queen lets ſhewed her zeal for 
juſtice, than her jealouſy and the longing deſire ſhe 
had to find a pretext to ſecure this kind of rival, 
who gave her ſome uneaſineſs. Catherine had been 
matched with Henry, the carl of Pembroke's eldeſt 
ſon (1), who had procured a divorce, becauſe he 
could not cohabit with her. Afterwards, the earl 
of Hertford privately married her, and then paſſed 
over to France. In his abſenſe, the Queen being 
informed of theſe clandeſtine nuptials, ſent Catherine 
to the Tower, notwithſtanding ſhe was very far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy. The ear] returning and 
owning his marriage, was likewiſe confined in the 
fame place. After this, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury annulled their pretended marriage, becauſe 
it was not ſufficiently proved, and they both re- 
mained priſoners in the Tower. While there, the 
earl found means to get at her, and ſhe again be- 
came pregnant. He was hereupon charged with 
three capital crimes 3 namely, of breaking priſon ; 
of corrupting a Princeſs of the blood-royal ; and 
of abuſing her after having been judicially divorced 
from her; and for each offenſe, was fined five 
thouſand pounds (2). Finally, after a tedious im- 
priſonment, and ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to have 
his ſentence reverſed, he was forced to renounce her 
by an authentic a& : but Elizabeth continuing in- 
exorable with regard to Catherine, the unhappy 
lady died in priſon. Before ſhe expired, ſhe deſired 
the lieutenant of the Tower to tell her Majeſty, that 


Eu1Z 
| AN' 15 


. The Queen's 
fſcverity to 
= Catherine 
Grey. 

= Camden. 


permiſſion ; thereby · ſhewing that ſhe did ever con- 
ſider the earl of Hertford as her lawtul huſband (3). 
This exceſs of rigor is no way to Elizabeth's credit ; 
ſince it is plain, Catherine Grey's right to the 
crown, whether well or ill- grounded, was her chief 
offenſe. 

But it was not from the houſe of Suffolk that 
Elizabeth had moſt to fear. The. Queen of Scotland 
was a rival abundantly more dangerous, as being 
powerfully ſupported. Her friends ſtill thought of 
ſeating her on the Engliſh throne, and only waited 
a favorable opportunity to put in execution their 
projet. Elizabeth had occaſion to be convinced 


| Elizabeth 

| Ciltraſts the 

E French and 

| Spaniſh 

| Courts, 
Camden, 


ſhe intreated her pardon for marrying without her 


the King of Navarre, offered him their niece in Eu1zas; 

marriage, and promiſed him poſſeſſion of thethrone An* 1 562» 

of England, by the aſſiſtance of his Holineſs andi 

the Catholic King. Tho? this Prince had a wife, 

they little regarded the difficulty of annulling his 

marriage, becauſe his Queen Jane was a heretic (4). 

This ſatisfied Elizabeth, that the Lorrain Princes 

had not laid aſide their firſt deſign, and that 

Philip IT was on the point of acceding to the con- 

federacy. Thereupon, ſhe diſpatched fir Henry 

Sidney into France, on ſome pretenſe, to inform 

himſelf exactly of the affairs of that kingdom, 

and of what was contriving againſt her, that ſhe 

might take her meaſures accordingly. | 

Catherine di Medicis ſtill continued to foment Affairs of 

the diflenſion between the two factions, and ſeemed 1 

inclining towards the Hugonots, who were the Thuanus 

weakeſt. As the Guiſes had artfully perſuaded the 5 

Catholics, that their differences with the Prince of 

Conde concerned only religion, ſhe feared to ſee 

herſelf once more at their diſcretion, as ſhe had 

been in the laſt reign, if the Hugonots were op- 

preſſed. For this reaſon ſhe ſupported them, and 

procured them a favorable edict, ſtiled the Edict of 

January. The duke of Guiſe, penetrating her 

deſign, believed it time to break her meaſures, hy 

ſuddenly ingaging both parties in a war. He ac- 

complithed his deſign by the maſſacre of Vaſly, 

commuted under his eyes, on a very light occaſion. 

Then the Hugonots, unable to contain any longer, 

began the war by ſurpriſing Orleans, with the 

more reaſon, as the Queen-regent had applied to 

the Prince of Conde for his aſſiſtance, to free her 

and the King from the captivity wherein they were 

held by the Guiſes. | 
I ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this war, ThetHugonets 

which may be ſeen in all the hiſtories of France. I defire —— 

ſhall only ſay, that the Hugonots, unſucceſsful in of Elizabeth; 

the firſt campain, ſent the Vidame of Chartres to 8 

Elizabeth, to implore ſuccors. Not long after his treaty. * 

arrival at London, he concluded a treaty with Eli- Camden. 

zabeth, by which ſhe promiſed to furniſh the Hu- P. Daniel. 

gonot leaders with a hundred thouſand crowns, and 

{1x thouſand foot, half to be imployed in the de- 

tenſe of Diepe and Roan, and the reſidue to be 

gariſoned at Havre de Grace. The Hugonots, on 

their ſide, ingaged to put the Queen in poſſeſſion of 

this latter place, to be kept *till the reſtitution of 

Calais. The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, Eli- Publiſhes a 

zabeth publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring the reaſons maniſeſto on 

which obliged her to aſſiſt the Hugonots. She ſaid, that occaſion. 

Her intention in ſending troops into Normandy ge 

was not to recover that province, the ancient ,, 648. 

e patrimony of her anceſtors, and unjuſtly wreſted Camden. 

from them; but to preſerve it for the King of 

France during his minority, and reſcue it from 

* the ambition and tyranny of the Lorrain Princes: 

„ that ſhe was the more concerned to indeavor pre- 

« venting that province from falling into their 

„hands, as it was manifeſt their deſign was to 

* ſeize the Ports of Normandy, and thence to in- 

evade her. dominions, after the extirpation of 

„ the Reformed in France: that, for theſe rea- 

«e ſons, ſhe thought herſelf obliged to aſſiſt the 

young King; hinder his ſubjects from being op- 

„ preſſed by the Guiſes ; protect the profeſſors of 

e the reformed religion, and provide for her own 


„ ſatety.” This laſt article concerning her own The Queen's 


of this by her intelligence, that the duke of Guiſe 
and cardinal of Lorrain, to ingage in their intereſts 


—— —_ 4 


ſafety, was the chief, or rather the only one which 
juſtified her aſſiſting the Hugonots. To all ap- 


motive. 


(2) And nine years impriſonment. Camden, p. 389. 
(3) The validity of their marriage was afterwards 


(1) Our author ſays to the earl of Pembroke ; but lord Henry Herbert was divorced before his father died. Camden fays, 
when ſhe was divorced, ſhe had ſuffered a long ſlight and contempt, and was ſo far gone with child, as to be near her time. p.389. 


Fay 1 „ 
"Y _ * 


. 


{ brought to a trial at common law ; where the miniſter who married them 
being preſent, and other circumſtances agreeing, the jury found it a good marriage. Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 389. 
4) And for the very ſame reaſon, Queen Elizabeth was depoſed. Camden, p. 389. 
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leſſion of 
Havre de 
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Dudley. 
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of Dreux. 
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Mezeral. 


P. Danicl. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


pearance, ſhe would not have liked that a foreign 
Prince ſhould have uſed the other pretences, al- 
ledged in her manifeſto, to aid the Engliſh Papiſts, 


had they taken arms agaiaſt her. But ſhe looked. 
on the duke of Guiſe as her molt mortal enemy, 
and the Scotiſh Queen's chief protector; for which 
niece of his, it manifeſtly appeared, he would have 
procured the crown of England. This duke was at 
the head of the Romiſh party, which was incom— 
arably more powerful than that of che Hugonots. 
t might therefore very caſily occur, that theſe 
would be extirpated, or at leaſt intirely diſabled; 
and the duke of Guiſe become ablolute maſter of 
court and kingdom, and ynploy the whole force of 
France to execute. his, project in favor of his niece 
the Queen of Scotland. It is therctore eaſy to con- 
ceive the neceſſity Elizabeth was under to oppol- 
the advancement of ſuch a formidable enemy, 
which was not to be done more ſucceſsfully than 
by aſſiſting the Hugonots. In maintaing the war 
in France, ſhe held the duke of Guiſc imployed, 
and rendered him incapable to attempt any thing 
againſt England. Paul de Foix, the French em 
baſſador, having notice of this treaty, required her, 
in virtuc of the treaty of Cateau, to deliver to 
him the Vidame and all his attendants : but ſhe ex- 
cuſed herſelf, and told him, ſhe would write to the 
King of France about ir. She in effect did io 3 but 
ot obtaining any favor for that nobleman, ſhe deem- 
ed not herſelf obliged to ſurrender him to the King. 
The ſix thouſand Engliſh not imbarking till 


September, found, on their arrival, the King o! 
| Navarre before Roan. 


This was the reaſon of 
their ſeparating into two bodies only, of which one 
entered Diepe, and the other took poſſeſſion oi 
Havre de Grace, according to the treaty of L.on- 
don. The earl of Warwick *, general of theſe 
forces, had been made governor of this latter place by 
Elizabeth. Mean time, the city of Roan was 
taken by aſſault, and the King of Navarre, who 
was wounded at the fiege, died on Jus return to 
Paris. In the cloſe of this year, the battle of Dreux 
was fought between the Catholics and Hugonots, 
with almoſt equal loſs. The Prince of Conde anc 
conſtable Montmorency, who commanded the two 
armies, were both taken priſoners, but the King's 
forces kept the field of battle. The Prince of Conde, 
not being able to head his party, admiral Chatillon 
took upon him the command of the army. I mutt 
now ſpeak of this year's tranſactions in Scotland. 
James Stuart, created earl of Murray, held {ll 
the firſt rank in the management of affairs; not 


to much from any affection the Queen had for him, 


Buchanan. 


as from her being adviſed to keep him conſtantly” 
attached to her intereſt, It was indeed almoſt im- 
poſſible for Mary, who had been educated in a 
court ſo averſe to the reformation, to have any 
great friendſhip for the earl her brother, whom the 
conſidered as the head of the Returmed : nor did 
his auſtere temper too well agree with the luxury 
which the youthful Queen was introducing into 
her court, The preachers cxclaimed from the pulpit 
againſt theſe worldly vanities, as very oppolite to 
true religion. On the other hand, the earl of 
Murray, as well to ſupport his intereſt among the 
Retormed, as to follow his own inclination, fre- 
quently ſignified to the Queen, that this way of 
life would at length withdraw from her the eſteem 
and attection of her ſubjects. This furniſhed his 
adverſaries with a pretext to inſinuate to her Ma- 
jeſty, that Murray's deſign was to keep her in {cr- 
vitude, and it would be impoſſible to reſtore the 
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old religion while he had the direction of affairs: F.1,rz 
but, if Buchanan is to be credited, they were not Ax? % 
ſatisſied with only ufing ſecret artifices to ruin him 

in the Queen's favor. This hiſtorian pretends that & deſign 
the duke of Chaterault, and the earls, of Huntley liCovered 
and Bothwell combined to affaſſinate him; but that 2 1 
their conſpiracy was diſcovered by the earl of Arran. Nlurtz 
He adds, that the duke was puniſhed with the loſs Buchel 
of his government of Dunbarton; and Bothwell im- | 
priſoned in Edinburg caſtle, whence he found means 

to eſcape. | 

But theſe were not Murray's moſt dangerous 
enemies. Buchanan fays, the cardinal of Lorrain 
wrote to the Queen his niece, inciting her to dif- 
patch her ſaid brother, with ſome other zcalons 
Proteſtants, on which condition ſhe might depend 
on a powerful aid from his Holineſs, in order to 
re-eſtabliſh the Catholic religion in Scotland. Ac- 
cording to this hiſtorian, Mary determined on com- 
plying with the Pope and cardinal's defires, and 
communicated her intentions to the earl of Huntley, 
who approved them, and promiſed his aſſiſtance, 

For tis purpole it was that Queen Mary took a 

progrels into the north, where lay the earl of 

Liunley's eſtate *, and where Papiſts were very , a 

numerous. But at the ſame time Huntley, finding 2 

the Queen, in order to execute her project, was Huntley g 

going to a country which in a manner wholly de- forms a den 

pended on him, formed a deſign to carry her away, te cz of 

and force her to marry his eldeſt ſon George Gor- = Om 

don. Murray accompanying the Queen in her A 
. O 

progreſs, diverſe obſtacles occured, which occa- 

lioned the execution of the plot againſt him to be 

from day to day delayed. Mean while, the earl 

oi Huutley and his jon improved the occaſion to 

EXecute their project. One day, when the court 

was ima tmall and ill- fortified town, George Gor- 

don ay peared with ſome troops in that neighbor- 

lod, 1: order to ſurpriſe the Queen's perſon : but, xy 

Ke fait en REES g 4 Murray pre. 

Dy aexpected good fortune, Murray found means ferves her. 

W Huluate the intended treachery, This impor— 

tant ſervice ellaced for ſome time the difadvanta- 

Sccus impreſſions Mary had reccived of this carl, 

The diſcovery of this plot ſufficed not to make Huntley per- 
the carl of Huntley deſiſt from his enterpriſe, He fitts in his 
itil kept in arms with intent to ſurpriſe the court, deſign; 
where the earl of Sutherland was his ſpy, and in- Pacha. 
formed him of whatever was there tranſacted. But 
certain intercepted letter diſcover ing all, Suther- 
land fled into Flanders, and the ear] of Murray, at 
the head of ſome forces, marched againſt the earl 
of Huntley, who boldly ſtood his ground. In a js de eitel 
battle tought on this occaſion, Huntly was defeated and taken. 
and taken priſoner, but died a few days after, Dies 
His ſon George eſcaping, his father-in-law, the 
duke of Chateleraut, very earneſtly ſued for his 
pardon, and on ſome good hope given him by the 
Queen, put him into her hands. He was however George hi 
conducted to Duibar, tried and ſentenced to death: ſon condemir 
but the ſentence was not executed (1). ed. 

While all this paſſed in Scotland, James Melvil, Projett of 
author of the memoirs under his name, was im- a marriage 
ployed at Inſpruck, to ſound the inclinations of the between Ml 
Imperial court concerning the marriage of Queen 1 
Mary with the archduke Charles, ſecond ſon of Melvil, p.335 
the Emperor Ferdinand. The firſt overture of &c. 
this deſign had been made by the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, in his way thro' Inſpruck to the council of 
Trent, with offer of the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, for a portion. This occa- 


ſioned Maximilian, eldeſt brother of Charles, to 
aſk Melvil, ſpeaking of this marriage, Whether 


— 


(1) Melvil, who was then in Germany, ſays nothing of this conſpiracy of the earl of Huntley. Camden, whoſe aim was only 
to blacken the reputation of the earl of Murray, contents himſelt with ſaying (in his Annals of the year 1566) that Murray had 
ruined the illuſtrious houſe of the Gordons, without ſaying one word of this conſpiracy. Rapin. | 
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12 a B. „ the Scots would be willing to aſſiſt their Queen 
Et, 1562. in obtaining the crown of England?“ Hence 
dix is plain, that the Guiſes had fill this deſign in 
view, and were inceſſantly laboring to put it in 
execution. We muſt not theretore wonder, that 
Elizabeth had her eye conſtantly fixed on the Queen 
of Scots, as on a moſt dangerous rival. ; 

Very early in 1563, the duke of Guiſe laid ſiege 
to Orleans, which was the magazine of the Hugo- 
nots, and where Andelot, admiral Coligni's brother, 
was ſhut up with a numerous gariſon. The place 
was now reduced to the laſt extremity, when Guiſe 
was mortally wounded with a piſtol-ſhot, by a 
gentleman named Poltrot. The duke, finding his 
end* approached, teſtified exceſſive reluctance for 
having kindled the civil war, and ſeriouſly coun- 
ſeled the „ bs OM to make peace on any terms. 
The admiral being charged with having been Guiſe's 
murderer, indeavored to clear himſelf ; but the re- 
lations of the deceaſed perſiſted in their belief of 
The Hugo- his guilt. Mean while, a peace between the King 
nots make and the Hugonots cloſely followed the duke of 
peace without Guiſe's death, without any care taken by the Prince 
any norte of Conde, to have his generous friend the Queen of 
— 1 England included: Nor was this all: for Charles IX, 
Havre de beſieging Havre de Grace, the Hugonots diſtin- 
Grace beſieg- guiſhed themſelves in expelling the Engliſh from 
ed. that place which themſelves had put into their hands. 
Camden. If their conduct on this occaſion evidenced them 

good Frenchmen, it was allo a manifeſtation of their 

being very bad politicians. In effect, they could 

not have taken any one ſtep more detrimental to 

their own intereſt, or more acceptable to their ene- 

Hollingſh. mies, than thus to break with the Engliſh. The 

p. 1195, earl of Warwick defended the place ſome time with 

1205. great bravery and reſolution, but the peſtilence, 

| which raged in the town, daily took off at leaſt 

fitty of his men, and reduced him to the neceſſity 

of a capitulation, whereby that town was reſtored 

Surrendered. to the King of France. Havre de Grace being 

Stow. thus reduced, a truce was concluded between the 

Truce. two crowns. The Engliſh forces which had ſerved 

Camuen. in France, bringing the plague into England, it 

_ made terrible ravages, upwards of twenty thouſand 
England. dying in London only. 1 

Te French The death of Guiſe made ſome alteration in the 

court flackens affairs of the Queen of Scotland. Charles IX, de- 

ns zeal tor claring himſelf of age to govern, was under the 

_ inte. influence of the Queen his mother, who not greatly 

Camden. loving her daughter-in-law gave her ſeveral mor- 

tifications. The payment of her dowry was 

diſcontinued, the Scotiſh guard diſmiſſed, and 

the duke of Chateleraut deprived of his reve- 

nues. The duke of Guiſe ſeft a ſon, who was 

too young to have any ſhare in the government, 

and the cardinal of Lorrain had no longer the ſame 

The carding) Credit as while his brother lived. Mary complain-, 

of Lorin ing of her ill treatment from the court of France, 

preſſes her the cardinal her uncle, fearing ſhe might be pro- 

1 voked to turn towards Elizabeth, was more preſſing 

Charles. ue than ever for her marriage with the archduke, and 

Camden, did his utmoſt to effect it. Melvil however ſays 

Melvil, in his memoirs, that he perceived at the Imperial 


Aw' 1563. 
Affairs of 
France. 
Mexerai. 
Thuanus. 

p. Daniel. 
Melvil. 


. 35. court, it was not reliſned by the Emperor's eldeſt 


ſon Maximilian, Howſoever this was, Mary rea- 
She adviſes dily received the propoſition, But as her uncle 
vithElizabeth Guiſe's death had removed ata diſtance the proſpect 
e e ſhe had of aſcending the Engliſh throne, ſhe judged 
wk . it requiſite to manage Elizabeth,. and conſult her 
diſuade her, about the propoſed match. Elizabeth was alarmed 
and would at the deſign of allying the Scotiſh Queen with the 
=: her el. Auſtrian family, not being ignorant with what 
kae views the cardinal of Lorrain offered his niece ſuch 
Prince, a marriage. She therefore, by her embaſſador Ran- 
Camden, dolph, told Mary, „That, having for her the 
Melvil, p. 40. * tenderneſs of a ſiſter, and regarding her intereſts 

* as her own, ſhe deſired her to conſider, that 

Ne 18, Vol. II. | 


* 


& ſuch alliance would remove her for ever from ELI Z AB. 
the throne of England, ſince the Engliſh would Ax' 1563. 
«© never run the hazard of falling under Auſtrian ww 
domination: that England was not without per- 

e ſons who had their pretenſions to the crown as 

&« well as herſelf, and might greatly imbaraſs her; 
wherefore it was her intereſt to gain the affection 

of the Engliſh; by a marriage which would not 

give them uneaſineſs: that it any Engliſh noble 

«© was ſo happy as to pleaſe her, ſuch a march 

* would doubtleſs remove the difficulties which lay 

in the way of her deſire to be declared her pre- 

„ ſumptive heir.” This was the ſubſtance of what 

Randolph was ordered to repreſent to the Queen of 

Scotland, without however naming the perſon Eli- 

zabeth would counſel her to eſpouſe: but he had a 

ſecret commiſſion to intimate to the earl of Murray, 

and ſecretary Lidington, that he believed ſhe had 

caſt her eyes on lord Dudley. 

Elizabeth's anſwer threw Mary into great per- Mary's per; 
plexity. She, by her birth at leaſt, believed her- _— 2 
ſelf Elizabeth's rightful heir; but Henry VIII, Cnden. 
having not ranged her in the line of ſucceſſion, a 
parliamentary ſtatute was neceſſary to reſtore her to 
her right. Without this, ſhe was in danger that 
in caſe Elizabeth died iflueleſs, King Henry's will 
would be punctually obſerved. On the other hand, 
her uncertainty whether Elizabeth would cauſe ſuch 
a ſtatute to be inacted in her favor, and declare 
her heir to the Engliſh crown, made her unwilling 
to relinquiſh the hope given her by the cardinal her 
uncle, of acceding thereto by the aſſiſtance of the 
Pope, France, Spain, and the Engliſh Catholics. 
Thus imbaraſſed, ſhe choſe to inform the cardinal 
of Elizabeth's remonſtrances, and of that Queen's 
deſign to marry her to Dudley. The cardinal an- 
ſwered, That Dudley was not a perſon worthy 
of her, and that Elizabeth only amuſed her, in 
e pretending to match her with a man whom ſhe 
«© deſigned for her own bed. That as to the hope 
„ wherewith ſhe was flattered, of being declared 
her preſumptive heir, it was not much to be re- 
lied on; ſince, even ſhould ſhe keep her word, 

5 ſhe might have children, which would render the 


act of no uſe, or might get it repealed on the 


ce {lighteſt pretext. That it was therefore more 

c agreeable to her intereſt, to depend on the af- 

« ſiſtance of her real friends, than on ſuch uncer- 

„ tain hopes.“ | | 
Notwithſtanding this counſel, Mary, after a ma- She defis © © 

ture examination of what had been offered on both from the 

ſides, failed not to reſolve on deſiſting from the Auſtrian 

deſign of eſpouſing the archduke, leſt it ſhould do AUiance. 

her a prejudice in England. But withal, ſhe deter- Politics of the 

mined to evade the propoſal intended to be made two Queens, 

her concerning Dudley, without however breaking Camaen, 

with Elizabeth. It abſolutely concerned her to 

ſhew a regard for that Princeſs, in order with more 

facility to carry on her intrigues in England, and 

increaſe there the number of her friends, which was 

already conſiderable. Beſide that the Catholics were 

all for her, many Proteſtants were perſuaded, that 

the crown, if Elizabeth died without heirs of her 

body, could not be refuſed her without injuſtice, 

and the leaſt diſcontent was capable to create a be- 

lief in many, that Mary had even a better title 

than Elizabeth herſelf. This gave great uneaſineſs 

to Elizabeth, who feared that Mary, by marrying 

a Catholic Prince, would be inabled to ſupport her 

pretenſions 3 and therefore ſhe did her utmoſt to Pac 

divert her from ſuch a deſign. To this end, ſhe Melvil, p. 40. 


told Melvil, in his return thro? England, how much 


it would offend her if Queen Mary married with- 
out her advice. She added, as it was their com- 
mon intereſt to live in a good underſtanding, ſhe 
deſigned to make her two offers, that by imbracing 
either ſhe might avoid the jealouſy which her 

2 2 7 marriage 
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of Suffolk 
dies. 
Camden. 


A' 1564. 
Peace 
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France and 
England. 
Camden. 
Stow. 
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Vol. XV. 


p. 640. 
p 644. 


Henry 


Carey. 


Diſturbances 
between Eng- 
land and the 
Netherlands. 
Camden. 
Strada. 


1mportation of Engliſh cloths, 


marriage with a foreign Prince would raiſe in the 
Engliſh. The treaty of Edinburg was all this 
while, unmentioned, the conjuncture not being pro- 
per to preſs that affair. n 

This year died the ſo frequently mentioned 
Frances Brandon, ducheſs of Suffolk. She had 
condeſcended to take for her third huſband Adrian 
Stokes, a private gentleman, by whom ſhe had not 
any iſſue. Ot three daughters by her former mar- 
riage with Grey, marquis of Dorſet, and afterwards 
duke of Suffolk, Jane, the eldeſt, had been pro- 
claimed Queen on the deceaſe of King Edward VI, 
and loſt her head on a ſcaffold. Catherine was in 


the Tower, or perhaps already dead. Her third 


daughter, Mary, had been given in marriage to a 
man ſo little diſtinguiſhed, that there was no like- 
lihood of her being put in competition with the 
Queen of Scotland. Thus, by the ducheſs of Sut- 
folk's death, Queen Mary faw herſelf freed from 
one rival, who was King Henry VIPs grand- 
daughter, | | 

The truce between, France and England finally 
terminated in a peace, ſigned at Troye in Cham- 
pagne the eleventh of April, 1564. By this treaty, 
the King of France and Queen of England pre- 
ſerved intire all their pretenſions, without mentioning 
any in particular, not even the reſtitution of Calais. 
Only ſome ſeparate articles remained unſigned *till 
next day, concerning the hoſtages delivered to 
Elizabeth after the treaty of Cateau, which ſhe was 
willing to reſtore for a very moderate ſum. Throck- 


morton, who had been arreſted in France on ſome 


pretenſe (1), was ſet at liberty. After this, Eli 
zabeth complimented King Charles with St. George's 


garter by lord Hunſdon *, who was ſent into | 


France to ſee the peace {worn to. 


At this time, the commerce between England 
and-the Netherlands was intirely ſpoiled by the ar- 
tifices of cardinal Granvelle. As he foreſaw a war 
was going to be kindled in thoſe provinces, he was 

willing to remove the Engliſh, and for that pur- 


fe had prevailed with the governeſs to forbid the 
This prohibition 


obliged the Engliſh to ſet-up a ſtaple for their cloths 
at Embden, a town of Eaſt Frieſland. But a new 
embaſſador ſent to England by King Philip, in the 
room of the biſhop of Aquila, who died there, con- 


een ö 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XV. p. 
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ſidering that his maſter's ſubjects would, from this 
interruption of commerce, receive no leſs damage 
than the Engliſh, brought this affair to a negocia- 
tion. As great difficulties occurred, it was mu- 
tually, agreed, that the -treaty of commerce, called 
the | Great Intercourſe +, ſettled in the time of 
Maximilian, ſhould ſubſiſt *till one of the parties 
notified the contrary to the other, with allowance 
of forty days to the merchants to withdraw their 
effects. 


merce between England and the Netherlands 
amounted annually to more than twelve millions of 
gold; and that the woollen trade alone included 
upwards of five millions. 1 


- 
- 


Fiizabeth . T his-buſineſs concluded, Queen Elizabeth viſited 


viſits the 
univerſity of 
Cambridge. 
HollngB. 
. 1206. 
Camden. 


che univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was re- 
ceived with great pomp and magnificence. She 


teltified her ſatisfaction in a fine Latin oration, 
wherein ſhe aſſured the univerſity of her protection, 


and intention to incourage learning to the utmoſt 


- 


of her ability. . 


Difference 
between the 
two Queens. 
Melvil. 


— 


. 


-. The-tranquillity Elizabeth then injoyed would 


have been compleat, had not her ſuſpicions of the 


Scotiſh Queen given her inceſſant diſquiet. It was | 
on her ſhe was perpetually reffecting, as on her 


. 
- 
— 
* 8 


This affair was very important to both 
nations. Camden ſays, that in his time the com- 
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moſt dangerous adverſary. She conſidered that 
the marriage of this Queen might prove to her a 
ſourſe of cares and troubles, and draw on her even 
greater evils. So, her whole policy tended either 
to obſtruct all marriages offered to Mary, or at 
leaſt to effect her eſpouſing a perſon from whom 
England ſhould have nothing to apprehend. With 
this view ſhe wrote her a letter, wherein, after 
many demonſtrations of ſriendſhip, ſhe gave her 


advice coneerning her marriage, telling her, the 
marrying without her conſent would ruin her affairs. 


Notwithſtanding Mary's determination to have pre- 


ſerved a good intelligence with Elizabeth, ſhe was 


greatly picqued at her thus aſſuming to give her 
counſel, and even with a certain air of ſuperiority 
which was but too evident. Forgeting therefore 
what ſhe had reſolved, and thinking only of making 
herſelf ſatisfaction, ſhe returned ſuch a reply as 
highly offended Elizabeth. But ſome time after, 
reflecting that ſhe herſelf broke her own meaſures, 
in breaking with Elizabeth, ſhe diſpatched fir James 
Melvil to pay her compliments, and to attempt 
mending what her impatience had ſpoiled. Eliza- 
beth received her compliments with equal diſſimu- 
lation. After telling Melvil, how much cauſe ſhe 
had to be offended with the letter, ſhe tore it (2) in 
his preſenſe, teſtifying her readineſs to be recon- 
ciled, and expreſſing ſuch affection for her good 
ſiſter as aſſuredly ſhe had not. It was not her in- 
tereſt to quarrel, for fear of inducing Mary to marry 
ſome Prince who would not have patience to wait 
the time of injoying her ſucceffion. She therefore 
imbraced this occaſion to renew her inſtances to 
Mary tor her choice of a huſband proper to pre- 
ſerve their friendſhip, and a good intelligence be- 
tween the two kingdoms. All this tended only to 
a ſpecious exhibition of ſeveral reaſons to perſuade 
Mary to accept lord Dudley, tho' he was not di- 
rectly named. However, it -is very uncertain, 


whether Elizabeth ever really deſigned ſuch match, 


or only intended to amuſe Mary, and prevent her 
thinking on others: nay, it is very probable that 
Dudley's being propoſed was only to prolong the 
affair; as that lord's dependance was 1o abſolutely 
on the Queen of England. .This ſeems to be con- 
firmed, .by the permiſſion Elizabeth afterwards 
granted the counteſs of Lenox's ſon, lord Darnly, 
to go into Scotland, tho? ſhe was not ignorant that 
Mary had ſome thought of marrying that noble- 
man, as ſhe intimated to Melvil. In effect, Mary 
had actually reſolved it, not in compliance with 
Elizabeth's: counſel, to eſpouſe ſome. perſon little 
able to give her uneaſineis, but in hopes of receiv- 
ing a conſiderable advantage from this marriage. It 
had been often hinted to her, that there was room 
to doubt, whether her title to the crown of Eng- 


land was ſo good as the ducheſs of Suffolk's, which 
was ſupported by Henry VIII's will, and that this 


was a point to be decided by Engliſh lawyers. 
This was to keep her in ſubmiſſion, and prevent 
her diſobliging Elizabeth. When this thorn 
was removed by the death of the ducheſs of Suffolk, 
and Catherine her daughter, the rights of the coun- 


teſs of Lenox, daughter of Margaret Queen ot 
Scotland by her ſecond huſband Archibald earl of 


Angus, began to be whiſpered. Henry VIII, her 


uncle, had given her in marriage to Matthew 


Stuart earl ot Lenox, who retired into England, 
as in that Prince's reign was obſerved. In reality, 
the counteſs of Lenox could not, with any ſeeming 
juſtice, enter into competition with Queen Mary, 
ſince ſhe came only of Margaret's ſecond mar- 


riage, whereas Mary proceeded from the firſt: but 


, » — 1 


650 On pretenſe of coming to France without a pas. Camden, P. 392, 394. 9 ets: 
(2) Not Queen Mary's letter; but the angry anſwer herſelf had writ. See Melvil, p. 46, 47. 
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Mary deter- 


mines on eſ- 


Camden. 
Melvil. 
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7 4 B. it could be alledged in her favor, that ſhe was one 
. degree nearer, and Mary had room to fear that this 
reaſon would prevail, if ſupported by Elizabeth. 
To avoid therefore ſuch competition, Mary had 
determined on uniting the two families titles by 
her marriage with lord Darnly, the counteſs of Le- 
nox's ſon, and thereby diſabling Elizabeth from 
creating her any diſturbance. Elizabeth had for 
the ſame reaſon reſolved to obſtruct this marriage, 
not from any fear of lord Darnly, but with intent 
to keep Mary always in awe and ſubmiſſion. 

The two Queens being reconciled, as has been 
intimated, Mary ſeriouſly thought of executing her 
deſign. But as ſhe was prepoſſeſſed with a belief, 
that Elizabeth only ſought to amuſe her and pre- 
vent her from marrying, ſhe was under a neceſſity 
of imploying ſome artifice to draw the earl of 
Lenox and his ſon into Scotland. She began with 
the father, and pretended to recall him in order to 
reſtore him to his eſtate, forfeited during the regency 
of the duke of Chateleraut. Elizabeth thought it 
not right to oppoſe the earl of Lenox's return home 
on a motive ſo juſt and reaſonable. In this whole 
affair the two Queens behaved with equal diſſimu- 
lation. At the very time Mary was taking meaſures 
to marry lord Darnly, unknown to Elizabeth, ſhe 
pretended a readineſs to be directed by her counſels : 
ſhe even conſented to a congreſs of commiſſioners 
of both kingdoms, concerning her marriage, tho? 
ſhe was not ignorant of Elizabeth's intentions to 
propoſe to her Dudley, lately created ear] of 
Leiceſter. On the other hand, Elizabeth, not 
nnacquainted with Mary's deſign to marry lord 
Darnly, ſeemed not to perceive it, being well 
pleaſed to have her fix her thoughts on a ſubject 
whom ſhe believed to be at her diſpoſal, becauſe the 
earl his father had great poſſeſſions in England: 
ſhe hoped therefore to have it always in her power 
to break off or delay this marriage, as ſhe ſhould 
judge proper, her ſole aim being to gain time, and 
amule the Queen of Scotland | 1 

Some time after, the earl of Bedford (1) for 
England, and the earl of Murray, with Lidington, 
for Scotland, had a conference at Berwick, where 
Bedford, according to his inſtructions, propoſed the 
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che draws the 
earl of Lenox 
into Scotland. 
Camden. 
Melvil, p. 42. 
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Queens. 
Melvil. 


Dudley made 
earl of Lei- 
celter. 
Camden, 
Stow. 

p. 657. 
Hollingſh, 


Conference at 
Berwick on 

the ſubject of 
Mary's mar- 
riage. Nov. 

Camden. ; 
Melvil, p. 53. Leiceſter. But the two Scotiſh commiſſioners, 
who had likewiſe their orders, received the propoſal 
with ſuch coldneſs, that the earl of Bedford thought 
it not proper to inſiſt much on it: nay, it is pre- 
tended, that the earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome 
hope of marrying Elizabeth (2), had deſired him 
not to preſs it. | 


Camden, 


p. 395. 


_ diſtruſts 
Mehl - 64, Mary account of his negociation, frankly told her, 
| that the Queen of England*s friendſhip was far from 


being ſincere. This cauſed Mary, who had already 


as a ſecret enemy who, tho? ſhe always ſtiled, her 
Good Siſter, did not mean her well. 


Leiceſter to her, that ſhe herſelf might marry him 
with the leſs diſhonor, after his having been in- 
couraged by a Queen; and ſometimes, that this 
propoſal was no other than mere artifice, to waſte 
time 1n fruitleſs negociations. 

Ferdinant Thus paſſed the year 1564, wherein died the 
dies, and is Emperor Ferdinand I, leaving the Imperial dignity, 
ſucceeded by and his hereditary dominions, to his ſon Maximilian. 
Maximili- The Scotiſh Queen had for ſome time enter- 
5 tained a certain Italian, named David Rizzo, who 
AN" 1565, governed her abſolutely. As this Queen intirely 


The Emperor 


marriage of the Queen of Scotland to the earl of 


Mean time Melvil, being returned, in giving 


no very good opinion of Elizabeth, to regard her 


Sometimes 
ſhe thought Elizabeth only propoſed the ear] of 


of ENGLAND. 275 


changed both her conduct and character, after ELHfZ AB. 
receiving into her confidence this foreigner, and as An” 1505. 
he was the original cauſe of Scotland's troubles and * - 
his royal miſtreſs misfortunes, it is neceſſary to Niſe and for. 


give of him ſome account. tune of David 


, f . 4 2 EG» Mie, 
David Rizzo, ſon of a muſician of Turin, being Metwil, p. 54. 


a menial of count Muretto, embaſſador to Scot- Buchanau. 
land, attended his maſter into that country. As he Thuanus. 
pertectly underſtood muſic (3), and ſang a good 
baſs, he got acquainted with the court-muſicians, 
and was introduced to the Queen, who wanting, a 
baſs to her concert, deſired the embaſſador to leave 
him with her. His fine voice often procuring him 
the honor of both ſeeing and diſcourſing her Ma- 
jeſty, he fo artfully inſinuated himſelf into her good 
graces, that he daily increaſed in favor and credit. 
At length the ſecretary for French diſpatches being 
gone over to France, Rizzo was pitched on to 
officiate during his abſenſe. He thenceforward 
puſhed his fortune fo ſuccesfully, that he became as 
it were prime miniſter, nothing of moment being 
tranſacted at court but by his channel. Buchanan, 
the Queen's great enemy, frequently inſinuates, 
that David's influence over her was not confined to 
public affairs only. He ſays, ſhe admited him to 
her table, and very often dined at his, and by ſuch 
uncommon familiarities gave occaſion to ſcandalous 
ſuſpicions. In a word, he ſays enough to incline 
thoſe who pay him intire credit to believe Queen 
Mary's conduct, with regard to Rizzo, not to be 
free from crime : but as Buchanan may juſtly be 
ſuſpected of agravation, it is better to adhere to 
MelviPs account. He can be accuſed of no deſign 
to aſperſe the reputation of that Princeſs, ſince he 
rather on all occaſions expreſſes for her a ſingular 
zeal, without however ſcreening her faults and im- 
prudencies. At the ſame time when Rizzo was 
moſt in favor with her Majeſty, ſhe had fo intire a 
confidence in Melvil, as even to allow, or rather 
commanded him to admoniſh her of her falſe ſteps. 
Take what this author ſays of Rizzo in his memoirs. 

«© As he entered in great credit, ſo he had not the p. 54, 553 
e prudence to manage the ſame rightly ; for fre- 

c quently, in preſenſe of the nobility, he would be 
publicly ſpeaking to the Queen, even when there 

was greateſt conventions of the ſtates, which 

made him to be much envied and hated, eſpe- 

cially when he became ſo great, that he preſented 

all ſignatuers to be ſubſcribed by her Majeſty. 

So that ſome of the nobility would frown upon 

him, others would ſhoulder and ſhut him by, 

when they entered the Queen's chamber and 

found him always ſpeaking with her. All who 

had any buſineſs at court, addreſſing themſelves 

to him, in ſhort time he became very rich. — 

As he was a known minion, and ſuſpected to be 

a penſioner of the Pope, it gave ground of 
ſuſpicion, that ſome deſign would be by him 
contrived againſt the reformed religion.” The p. 56: 
ſame author adds, that having himſelf repreſented 

to her Majeſty the injury which her favors upon this 

ſtranger now did, and might afterwards do her, 

his remonſtrance was very il received, the Queen 

telling him, ſhe would not be fo far reſtrained, 

but that ſhe might diſpenſe her favors to ſuch as 

ſhe pleaſed. He farther fays that, having re- 
monſtrated to Rizzo how much he offended the 

nobility by his affectation to appear ſo great with 

the Queen, he ſeemed to pay ſome regard to his 

advice, but within a few days, told bim; he had 

the Queen's order to behave as he was wont, with- 

out minding any thing.” This teſtimony, added to 
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- "Ty With fir Thomas Randolph. Camden, p. 396. 
(2) Queen Elizabeth herſelf told Melvil, that ſhe eſteemed 


(3) He was author of the Scotiſh tunes, 


herſelf married, had ſhe ever minded to have taken a huſband. 
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Dudley as her brother and beſt friend, whom ſhe would have 
Melvil, P- 47. os a 43 $7? 0 ds, 
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EK LIZ A B. the ſilence of Camden who, having undertaken, in 
AN? 1565, his annals of Elizabeth, to juſtify the Queen of 
Wy —d Scots, ſays nothing of Rizzo, evidently demon- 
ſtrates that Mary was abſolutely governed by this 
miniſter, favorite, or minion. So, lord Darnly 
being a Catholic, and Rizzo the Pope's penſioner, 
as Melvil affirms, it is not to be doubted that Queen 
Mary was determined to this marriage by her fa- 
vorite's advice: it was therefore to have opportunity 
of drawing that young lord into Scotland, that ſhe 
reſtored his father to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate. 
Lord Darnly As this was to be done in the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
obtains leave ſummoned to meet in January, Darnly demanded 


to go into leave to be abſent three months, in order to be at 
3 the Scotiſh parliament, and obtained it by the in- 


Melvil, p. 53. terceſſion of Cecil, who never imagined he would, 
Buchanan. Without Queen Elizabeth's concurrence, venture to 
marry the Scotiſlh Queen, Very ſeemingly, he was 
ſuffered to go into Scotland only with intent to 
amuſe Queen Mary, and perhaps to give her op- 
portunity to entertain for that moſt perſonable young 
nobleman a paſſion which might hinder her thinking 
February 22. On any other. However this be, he was well re- 
ceived by the Queen, who immediately gave him 
great marks of her eſteem ; and it was ſoon known 
He contracts that ſhe deſigned him the honor of her bed. R1zzo 
friendſhip contracted with him fo cloſe a triendſhip, that they 
with Rizzo. were conſtant bed-fellows. 
The earl of After Rizzo had ingroſſed the Queen's favor, the 
Murray's cre- earl of Murray ſaw his own credit daily decline. 
dit declines, This, added to the intended marriage, and the ſtrict 
and his ene- union between Darnly and this Italian, convinced 
mies brought him it was time to retire, and to haſten him the 


1 Queen recalled to court all his adverſaries. The 
Thuanus. earl of Bothwell returned from France, the earl of 


Sutherland from Flanders, and George Gordon, who 

was impriſoned at Dunbar, and under ſentence of 

death, was releaſed, and after obtaining his 22 

took the title of carl of Huntley. Murray could not, 

without a ſtrong revival of his reſentment, look on 

Bothwell, who would have been his butcher. He 

impeached him juridically, and prevailed to have a 

day aſſigned for trial. Mary, according to Bu- 

chanan, imployed her utmoſt efforts to ingage 

Murray to drop his proſecution, and, not ſucceed- 

ing, attempted to corrupt his judges. Notwith- 

ſtanding ſo powerful a protection, Bothwell, not 

thinking proper to appear, withdrew. Afterwards, 

the Queen obtained from Murray a ſort of recon- 

ciliation with Bothwell, The ſame hiſtorian pre- 

tends, that Queen Mary had conceived againſt 

Murray ſuch violent averſion that, jointly with 

Darnly and Rizzo ſhe formed a deſign to have him 

aſſaſſinated in a journey ſhe purpoſely made to Perth, 

but that Murray, having thereof ſome notice, re- 

Report of his tired to his mother's at Lochleven. He farther 

deſigning to ſays that, during Mary's being at Perth, a report 

2 5 me was induſtriouſly raiſed, that Murray intended to ſur- 

_ priſe her and lord Darnly, in their return to Edinburg. 

To render more credible this rumor, ſcouts were 

ſent out on the road, and the Queen came to Edin- 

burg with a precipitation apt to create a belief of 

the greatneſs of her danger. It muſt however be 

owned, that Melvil ſpeaks of a conſpiracy to ſeize 

lord Darnly as ſomething real, tho' Buchanan will 

have it to be all imaginary ; but Melvil does not 

aſcribe it to Murray alone, ſince the duke of 

Chateleraut, the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and 
Rothes were alſo concerned. 

Murray averſe The earl of Murray had a double intereſt to 

to the Queen's obſtruct the projected marriage, the one particular, 

marriage with the other general. I have already taken notice of 


p- 56. 


ENGLA 


at court, where he could no longer ſupport himſelf, E. 
The general one flowed, firſt, from the danger A 
into which Mary's marrying a Papiſt might throw 
the reformed religion; ſecondly, it was to be 
feared, that ſuch marriage, being made without 
the Queen of England's participation, or any care 
tor the preſervation and ſupport of the reformed 
religion, would lay a foundation for troubles in 
which it was almoſt impoſſible for England and 
France not to be concerned; to Scotland's extreme 
detriment. Nor was Murray the only perſon whom 
this match diſguſted. The duke of Chateleraut, 
{worn enemy to the houſe of Lenox, the earls of 
Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencairn; and many 
others, ſome from private views, others from 
honeſter motives, believed it time to apply effectual 
remedies to the impending nuſchiets, by making 
a league to oppoſe the court's deſigns. It is not Joins wic 
ealy to decide, whether theſe lords took arms before ſome other; g 
or after the Queen's marriage. Buchanan intimares Prevent i, 
this was not 'till after, on the court's intending to 
oppreſs them. Melvil intimates a riſing of thoſe p. 35 
peers after having miſſed ſeizing lord Darnly, and 
then proceeds to the recital of Mary's nuptials. 
Camden poſitively aſſerts, that the Queen, to 
celebrate her matrimonials in greater ſurety, 
marched with ſome forces againſt the confederate 
lords, and conſtrained them to take refuge in Eng- 
land. It this be fact, ſhe doubtleſs ſurpriſed them but win 
before they were prepared. This is not the only {ucces, MR 
paſſage wherein Camden and Buchanan diſagree. | 
However this be, Mary, being determined on Mary hes he 
her marriage, had already applied to his Beatitude marriage ap. 
for a diſpenſation (1). When ſhe knew it was P:% by he 
granted, ſhe aſſembled the grandees of her court, Mga 
who were all devoted to her, and aſked their ad- Saen | 
vice concerning her marriage. They unanimouſly f 
approved it; but, not to exaſperate the people, 
they ſaid, care was to be taken of the Proteſtant 
religion. The firſt part of this approbation was 
joytully received; but as for the annexed reſtriction, 
it was no more heard of. Buchanan ſays, the ear! 
of Murray undertook to procure Elizabeth's conſent, 
provided the Proteſtant religion was ſecured. Bur 
this was not the intention of thoſe at court, Who 
perceived this ſecurity would be no other than 
Queen Elizabeth's guaranty, which agreed neither 
with Mary's own intereſts nor with thoſe of Rizzo, 
and the lords newly come in favor. 

Mean time, thro' the confederate lords inſtiga- The people 
tions, the people began to murmur. It was de- murmur. 
bated in private converſations, whether the Queen Buchanan. 
could marry without the ſtates concurrence. Some 
ſaid, ſhe could not be denied a natural right in- 
Joyed by all her ſubjects. Others maintained, that 
the 2 and her ſubjects conditions were diffe- 
rent, becauſe the Queen, by her marriage, gave 
her people a Sovereign, which ſhe could not do 
without their conſent. Theſe freedoms convinced 
Mary that ſhe muſt haſten her nuptials, not to be 
any longer expoled to the difficulties which might 
be ſtarted while there was hope to obſtruct it. 
She however believed, ſhe could not avoid aſking, 
not the advice but the approbation of Elizabeth, 
whom, as I obſerved, it was her intereſt to manage. 
She therefore wrote her ſaid Majeſty a letter, com- Mary af:s 
municating her deſign as a matter reſolved, Eliza- 50 0 | 
beth, on light of this letter, aſſembled her council, ation. "or 
who very attentively examined the affair, The re- Camden. 
ſult was, that the Scotiſh Queen's marriage with Thuanus. 
Darnly was dangerous to religion and the realm. Strype. 
To religion, becauſe that Queen, in chuſing a 
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Darnly. FRY — 
Buchauan. the firſt, which ingaged him to make many changes 


Thuanus. 


Popiſh conſort, it was to be feared, intended to re- 


a. 
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1) And about this time, ſhe created lord Darnly, baron of Ardamanack, earl of Roſſe, and duke of Rothſay, which are the 
uſual titles of the eldeſt and ſecond ſons of Scotland. Heylin's 
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E12 A B. 
Ax' 1505. 
— 


who indeavors 
to divert her, 
but in vain. 
Camden. 
Melvi!. 


che recalls the 
earl of Lenox 
and his ſon, 
who excuſe 
themſelves. 
Buchanan. 
Camden. 
Melvil. 


Throckmor- 
ton incourages 
the Scotiſh 
malecontents. 
Camden. 


Stry pe. 


Mary's mar- 
riage. 
Buchanan. 
Camden. 


Melvil. 
Thuanus. 


Some lords 


that embaſſador was charged. 


ſtore in Scotland her own creed, which would be 
extremely detrimental to that of the Proteſtants. 
To the realm, as Mary uniting by this marriage 
the intereſts of the two houſes which could pretend 
to the Engliſh crown, ſeemed to have a deſign of 
forming 1n the kingdom a powerful faction, and 
preventing her cabals from being interrupted by op- 
poſing againſt her the houſe of Lenox. For theſe 
reaſons, ſome of the counſellors were for inſtantly 
ſending, into that kingdom a body of forces to ſup- 
port the malecontents : but Elizabeth judged it not 
proper to be ſo precipitate, and the more as the 
alledging that her marriage might be dangerous to 
England was but a weak pretenſe for making war 
upon the Queen of Scots (1). She therefore con- 
tented herſelf with ſending fir Nicolas Throck- 
morton, to make her ſenſible of the hazard ſhe ran 
of loſing her expectation of aſcending the throne of 
England, by a marriage fo diſagreeable to the 
Engliſh. Mary's reply was, that the aftair was too 
far advanced to be recalled ; nor had _— Eliza- 
beth any ground to diſapprove this match, ſince by 
her advice ſhe had now choſe an Engliſhman, de- 
ſcended from the royal blood of both kingdoms, 
and the firſt nobleman of all Britain. Throck- 
morton, unable to prevail with Mary, ſignified to 
the earl of Lenox and lord Darnly, that their li- 
cenſe being expired, if they did not return to Eng- 
land their eſtates would be forfeited (2). This me- 
nace was not ſufficient to command their obedience 
in ſuch a juncture : nevertheleſs, they both wrote 
to her Majeſty very ſubmiſſively, and Darnly in par- 
ticular proteſted, that he only accepted the honor 


done him by the Queen of Scotland, with intent to 
preſerve a perfect harmony between the two crowns. | 


But this was not the only commiſſion wherewith 
He had alſo in- 
ſtructions to incourage the diſcontented nobles, and 
give them hopes of Queen Elizabeth's protection. 
Very ſeemingly, it was from this incouragement 
that they took arms to oppoſe the marriage. But 
Mary prevented them, by having it ſolemniſed the 
twenty-ninth of July, with all the Romiſh ceremo- 
nials, in her own chapel. Buchanan ſays, ſhe had 
two other reaſons to accelerate her nuptials. The 
firſt was, her apprehenſion of oppoſition from the 
cardinal of Lorrain, who wiſhed her to make a 
more conſiderable alliance. The other was, that 
Rizzo was willing to recommend himſelf to his 
Sanctity, by giving the Queen a Catholic huſband, 


without any ſecurity for the Proteſtant religion. 


Mean time, the confederate lords being cited, 


take arms and and not appearing, Mary, whether before or after 


are forced to 


fly into Eng- 
land. 

Camden. 
Melvil. 
Stry pe. 
Buchanan. 


p. 57. 


her marriage, put herſelt at the head of four thou- 
ſand men, and purſuing them from place to place, 
finally obliged them to retire into England. There 
they found a ſaſe retreat (3), notwithſtanding the 
treaty of the year 1360, whereby the two Queens 
mutually promiſed to ſurrender each other's fugitive 
rebels: but ſuch articles are uſually very ill ob- 
ſerved. Melvil relates a particular which deſerves 
notice. The Scotiſh fugitive lords having deputed 
to Elizabeth the carl of Murray, to deſire her pro- 
tection, ſhe politicly induced him, in the gelt 
of the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors, to acknow- 
ledge, that ſhe was not concerned in their rebel- 
lion; but the words were no ſooner out of Murray's 
mouth, than ſhe called them rebels and traitors, 
and forbid them her preſenſe. This was to clear 


| came public, becauſe ſhe took no care to conceal it. 0 


herſelf to the embaſſadors: but it was all mere gri- EL 12 A B. 
mace, fince ſhe ſtill granted the fugitives a ſafe An* 1565, 


retreat in her kingdom; nay, privately ſupplied &———— 


them with money by the duke of Bedford (4). Camden. 

Mary's marrying a Papiſt, Rizzo's great credit, The people 
and the concern of many for the fate of the revolted of Scotland 
peers, produced among the Scots much diſcontent, Jiſcontented. 
which daily increaſed by the ſecret intrigues of the Buchanan. 
relations and friends of the fugitives. The preachers 
ſtill greatly inftamed it, by inſinuating to their au- 
ditories, that religion was in imminent danger. All | 
this notwithſtanding; the court, now proſperous and 1 vo hay 
elate, did, contrary to the rules of policy, and at vive 5 
a juncture when the kingdom was diſſatisfied, re- extremities. 
ſolve to degrade, baniſh, and out- law the fugitive Melvil, p. 59, 
peers, by a formal decree. To this end, the ſtates 64. 
were ſummoned to meet in February the year in- 
ſuing. Melvil ſays, in his memoirs; that having 
repreſented to the Queen the miſchiefs this rigor 
might produce, ſhe at firſt ſeemed to regard him, 
but perſiſted nevertheleſs in her reſolution, for two 
reaſons. The firſt was, the avarice of Rizzo, Motives of 
whoſe eye turned towards the confiſcation of thoſe this conduct. 
exiles eſtates : the ſecond was, the powerful ſollici- 
tation of the cardinal of Lorrain againſt them. He 
ſtill meditated placing the Queen his niece on the 
throne of England, and therefore judged, if the 
Scotiſh fugitives, as they were the chieftains of the 
Proteſtants, were once ruined, it would be caſy to 
re-eſtabliſh in Scotland the Romiſh religion, and 
afterwards thence to invade Elizabeth. Doubtleſs, 

Rizzo, the Pope's creature, acted from the ſame 

motive, and, in all appearance, the new King was 

no enemy to the project. If Elizabeth is to be cre- Walſingham's 
dited in what ſhe ſome years after wrote to her ein- negociations. 
baſſador in France, Mary and lord Darnly, from on in- 
the moment of their marriage, never ceaſed in- p. 1 wy 
triguing againſt England. On this ſuppoſition, it *' 

will not appear ſtrange that Elizabeth tomented the 

troubles in Scotland, to incapacitate her enemies 

from invading her. | 45} 

During this interim, Elizabeth ſent into Scotland p1;-ahett's 
Tamworth *, with a letter written with her own embaſſador ill 
hand, wherein ſhe demanded of Mary, that lord received by 
Darnley, on whom ſhe vouchſafed ro beſtow the ow 
title of King, ſhould be delivered up to her, ac. Stryfe. 
cording to the tenor of their treaty. Mary refuſed * A 'pentle: 
giving the embaſſador audience; but condeſcended man of her 
to receive the letter. While ſne was reading it in privy cham- 
preſenſe of ſome lords, Rizzo came in, and inatch- er. 
ing it out of her hands, hindered her from proceed- Buchanan, 
ing. He judged that Elizabeth demanded the King, 
only to oblige Queen Mary to pardon the exiles, to 
which he could not agree, being determined to ruin. 
them, tho? the ear] of Murray had ſent him a very 
ſubmiſſive letter, with a fine diamond incloſed. 
Mary anſwered Elizabeth, That ſhe would not at- 
tempt any thing againſt England ſo , long as ſhe 
lived, provided ſhe was declared her preſump- 
e tive heir by act of parliament.” With regard 
to her fugitive ſubjects, ſhe deſired to be left at li- 
berty to diſpoſe of them as ſhe pleaſed, ſince ſhe 
interfered not with the tranſactions of England. 

While Rizzo was buſied in taking meaſures to Queen Mary 
execute his projects, Queen Mary conceived ex- conceives 


treme averſion to her new ſpouſe, which ſoon be- 8 den 
er * 
band. 
Buchanan. 
Melvil. 


Her letter to 
Elizabeth. 


She was not ſatisfied with giving him grievous mor- 
tifications in private, but was pleaſed all the world 


„— 


(1) The two Queens had an interview this year, in May or June; but to what effect does not appear. Strype's An. Vol. I. p. 5 10. 


(2) 
(3 f 
ſor appearing againſt the marriage. Melvil, p. 57. 


queen Elirabeth, on the 22d of June, ordered the counteſs of Lenox, and her ſon Charles, to be taken in cuſtody. Melvil. 
Elizabeth had, by her embaſſadors, promiſed to hazard her crown in their defenſe, in caſe they were driven to any ſtrait 


(4) Melvil ſays, that had not ſome of the Proteſtants in England, who favored the Scots exiles on account of their religion, 
interpoſed with Queen Elizabeth, they would not have been permited to have remained in her dominions ; tho' ſhe had promiſed 


a little before to give them aſſiſtance. 
among ſome of their own religion. p. 57. 


Vol. II. 


And as tor ſecret help, ſhe gave them none; only they obtained a ſmall contribution 
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EL TZ AB. ſhould know how little ſhe valued him. When | 
An? 1565. they were firſt married, ſhe had cauſed the King's 
A= name to be ſet with her own in all public acts, and 
on the coin ; but preſently after ſhe ordered her 

own to be placed before the King's, and even caul- 

ed his to be omited in the money-ſtamp. Mean 

while, if we may belicve Buchanan, ſhe continued, 

without any reſerve, her ſcandalous familiarities 

Her behavior with Rizzo. Melvil ſays not ſo much on this ſub- 
to Rizzo very ject; but, beſide his plain intimations, he manifeſt- 
ü gnrray ly ſuppoſes it, otherwiſe there would be no cohe- 
' rence in what he relates. As for Camden, who 

makes it his buſineſs to vindicate Mary on all oc- 

caſions, he ſcarce mentions Rizzo; and for this 

Queen's averſion to her huſband, he taxes the earl 

of Murray, then a tugitive in England, with hav- 

ing excited it by his letters and friends. He pre- 

tends that, from the alteration injoined by Mary 

with reſpect to public inſtruments and the coin, 

Murray took occalion to ſow diſcord between them; 

h ſo aſſigning for cauſe what was only the effect of the 

« 3 averſion. 
The King re- uchanan muſt be copied, to repreſent fully all 
ceives many the mortifications Mary made the King undergo, 
mortiſicatious. the affronts ſhe put upon him, and the little diſcre- 
Buchanan. tion ſhe obſerved in her familiarities with Rizzo (1). 
1 895 Perhaps this hiſtorian has greatly exagerated : how- 
ever, it cannot be denied that the King was jealous. 
The queſtion is to know, whether the Queen gave 
occaſion for this jealouly, as Buchanan pretends ; 
or whether, as Camden affirms, the earl of Mur- 
ray, tho? ablent, inſtilled it into the King, with- 
out any foundation, by letters and his triends in- 
trigues (2). Melvil, who ought not to be looked 
on as a ſuſpected evidence, plainly ſuppoſes the 
King's jealouly, without one word of the cauſe, 
and it may be almoſt affirmed, that had he thought 
the Queen intirely innocent, he would not have 
failed clearing her. He adds, that the friends of 
the ſugitive lords improving the viſible diſunion 
between their Majeſties, and the King's diſpoſition 
with regard to Rizzo, induced him to determine 
on diſpatching that favorite, in order, by his death, 
to put a ſtop to the proſecution of the fugitives, 
who properly had not any other adverſary. This 
ſeems to confirm what Buchanan ſays, ſince Melvil 
ſuppoſes the King's jealouſy, and ſince the friends 
ot thoſe exiles only made uſe of the King's diſpo- 
ſition, On the other hand, Camden ſcems to have 
laid juſtly, that the earl of Murray's friends inſpired 
the King with the deſign to get rid of Rizzo. But 
we ſhall toon ſce that, by the friends of the fugitive 
peers, Melvil did not mean the earl of Murray's 
particular partiſans, but rather thoſe of the other 
lords,who allo had taken refuge in England. 

The King having taken this reſolution, and con- 
ſulted ſome - of his domeſtics how to execute it, the 
Queen, who thereof had notice, was ſo inraged at 
him, as made him ſtil] more ſenſible how highly 
ſhe was concerned at what regarded that unworthy 
favorite. As the deſign was dilcovered, the King 
grew apprehenſive for his own lite, and not know- 
ing what courſe to take, aſked advice of his father 
the carl of Lenox, who was of opinion, privately 
to recall the fugitive lords, and by their aid ſtreng- 
then nimlelf againſt Rizzo's attempts. Probably, 
it was then the King notified to thoſe exiles, that 


NMielvil. 
p. 64. 


A | 
He privately 
recalls the 
exiles. 
Buchanan. 


in this manner. 


V 
they might return to Scotland; whether he only EL Iz ,, 
gave them ſome general hope of a revolution to Ax' 1663 
their advantage, or acquainted them with his moſt ; 
lecret deſigns. | 

In July, this year, was the famous interview of Interview g 
Bayona, where the two courts of France and France and 
Spain determined on imploying their utmoſt efforts n at 
to extirpate the heretics, as it afterwards appeared. II, 
Very ſeemingly, Queen Elizabeth was not forgot 
on this occaſion, | 

Pope Pius IV dying in September, his ſucceſſor Pius V. Pop, 
took the name of Pius V. I return to the affairs Thunu, 
of Scotland, which are very material towards il- 
luſtrating Elizabeth's hiſtory. 

The members of the Scotiſh parliament daily re- Ay? 13 
paired to Edinburg, in the begining of the year The fate, of 
1566. As they arrived, Rizzo openly ſollicited Scotland 
them to obtain a ſentence againſt the fugitive lords, aſembled. 
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notwithſtanding the warm inſtances of the Engliſh * 
embaſſador, who conjured the Queen to pardon Rizzo wit. 


them, or at leaſt ro deter judgment. Theſe in- cites againg 
ſtances were ſo far from moving her, that they ra- the fugiuve, 
ther helped to confirm her refolution, becauſe ſhe 
conſidered Elizabeth as a capital enemy againſt 

whom ſhe was to guard. Theſe exiled peers being 

heads of the Proteſtants, it is probable the Queen of 
England demanded their pardon only to have fo 

many powerful friends when they ſhould return 

home : but this was preciſely what the Queen and 

Rizzo were reſolved at any rate to prevent; as 

being very ſenſible how extremely difficult their 
projects would be to be accompliſhed when theſe 

lords were in Scotland, and therefore they were to 

be deprived of all hopes to return. 

Mean while, the King conſulted with the earl of The King tu 
Morton, and ſome other friends, how to diſpatch Rizzo aflaſſ 
Rizzo. In fine, his death was reſolved ; the King _ in the 
having firſt ſigned a writing, declaring himſelf to 2 
be the author (3). His inſtruments were lord Melvil, p.64, 
Ruthven, and George Douglaſs, natural fon to the Buchanan. 
earl of Angus, Morton only adviſing the thing, | 
without lending his aſſiſtance, and it was executed 
The Queen being at table, and 
Rizzo in her chamber, the King went up a pri- 
vate ſtair-caſe, and ſtood fome time leaning on her 
chair, Preſently after, lord Ruthven and George Thuanus. 
Douglaſs entered well armed, and attended with Buchanan, 
ivome of their accomplices, the reſt having poſted 
themſelves in diverſe parts of the palace to prevent 
obſtruction. By the abrupt breaking in of theſe 
men the table was overturned. The Queen de- 
manding of Ruthven, what was his deſign, he 
vouchſafed her no anſwer ; but addreſſing himſelt 
to Rizzo, in a magiſterial tone, commanded him 
to quit the room, the place he ſat in not becoming 
him: by this, it ſeems, Rizzo was at table with 
her Majeſty. Howſoever it was, Rizzo, perceiv- 
ing he was the mark leveled at, caught hold, trem- 
bling, on the Qucen's robe, to put himſelf, as it 
were, under her protection, while ſhe, on her part, 
did all ſhe could to interpoſe herſelf between him 
and the conſpirators. But the King catching her I 
in his arms, and telling her ſhe had nothing to q 
fear, hindered her from cxpoſing herſelf to the dan- 5 
ger, and withal from ſcreening Rizzo. Mean Ibid. 3 
while George Dauglaſs drawing the King's dagger 
from his ſide, gave therewith a mortal ſtab to 


Melvi), p. 64. 


Ibid, 


— 


(1) We find (in lord Ruthven's relation of the death of David Rizzo) the King thus complaining to Queen Mary: *« Since 
yon fellow Davie fell in credit and familiarity with your Majeſty, ye regarded me not, neither treated me nor entertained me 
«« after your wonted taſhion ; for every day before dinner and after dinner, ye would come to my chamber, and paſs time with 

me, and this long time ye have not done ſo ; and when I come to your Majeſty's chamber, ye bear me little company, except 
4% Davie had been the third marrow : and after ſupper your Majeity hath a uſe to ſet at the cards with the ſaid Davie 'ti!l one 


— — 


«© or two of the clock after midnight ; and this is the entertainment that I have had of you this long time. p. 30. 
(2) Blackwood ſays, it was tne earl of Morton who put it into the King's head. 


(3) See this writing, in a curious relation of the death of Rizzo, written by lord Ruthven, and publiſhed at London 1 699. 


Rizzo, 
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bz A R. Rizzo, Who was immediately draged into another | 
1366. ApPartment (1), and there quite diſpatched. The 
SEW Qircen was then more than f months gone with 
child, and it may eaſily be judged that tuch a ſcene 
in her very ſight mutt have put her in no {ſmall 
, danger of miſcarrying (2). | | 
nne Queen Rizzo being diſpatched, a guard was ſet over 
bald dra the Queen, Who however found means to order 


\ielvil, p. 65. 
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Melvil to go inſtantly to the provoſt of Edinburg, 
and injoin him to aſſemble a force and haſten to her 
relicl. Melvil having diſcharged his commiſſion, 
the provolt replied, he would do all he could for her 
Majeſty's ſervice, but that much aſſiſtance was not 
to be expected from the people, who were highly 
diſguſted with the government. However ſome ap- 
pearing in arms before the palace, the K ing ſhewed 
himſelf from a window, and aſſuring them that 


Rizzo had been killed by his command, injoined 


Vindication 
of the carl 

of Murray 
adainſt Cam- 
den's accu- 
ſallons. 


XClvil, P- 655 


them to withdraw, Which order they inſtantly 
obeyed (3). 

Mean while the Queen, not doubting Rizzo's 
murder was in favor of che fugitives, and that they 
would ſpeedily return into Scotland, ordered Mel- 
vil, by one of her ladies, to attempt gaining the 
car! of Murray, and intreat him in her name not 
to join with her enemies, tor which he might al- 
ſure himſelf of her conſtant love, favor and ac- 
knowledgment. In effect, Murray and the other 
tugitive lords arrived two days after Rizzo's death, 
having had notice of the change which was to 
happen at court. Camden, from the ſudden arrival 
of the fugitives, draws this conjecture, that Rizzo 


muſe have been aſſaſſinated purely for the ſake of 


Melvil, p. 63. 


Murray, whom the ſtates were, two days after, to 
have condemned: but, on the contrary, it appears 
in MelviPs memoirs, that the earl of Murray's 
peculiar friends had no manner of concern 1n the 
fact, ſince he deemed not himſelf any way obli- 
gated to the actors. What Melvil ſays, on this 
occaſion, evidences that the conſequence drawn by 
Camden againſt the earl of Murray, from the 
ſudden arrival of the fugitives, is not juſt. His 
words are theſe: Which commiſſion (4) I did 
not fail to execute at his coming upon Mon- 
% day; but he was more moved at his meeting 
„ with her Majeſty, who imbraced and kiffed him, 
c alledging that if he had been at home, he would 
& not have ſuifered her to have been fo uncour- 
<« teouſly handled : which ſo much moved him, 
ce that the tears ran from his eyes. He knew 
« ſufficiently well, that it was not for his cauſe, 
« bur their own particular ends, that the greateſt 
% part who had made that enterpriſe had therein 
% ingaged, which made him the leſs concerned 
« jn them.” Can any thing be more oppoſite 
to Camden's inierence ? This hiſtorian will have 
Rizzo to have been murdered merely on the earl 
of Murray's account, and 1n order to prevent his 
condemnation, without mentioning the other fu— 
gitive lords, as if their friends had no hand at all 
in the buſineſs. And yet Melvil, who was then 
preſent in the court, and wrote long betore him, 
lays poſitively, that the friends of the other tu- 
gitwe lords were the ſole authors of this murder, 
and that the earl of Murray's were no way ingaged. 
By ſuch ſtrokes as this, and by perpetual invectives 


cm 


againſt Murray, Camden has dis*5gured the Scotiſh E LI Z A B. 


hiſtory of thoſe days, and withal that of England An? 1566. 

in what it has in common with this neighboring gg 

kingdom. | 8 
While the Queen was held under confinement, The King 

Scotland was in a real anarchy; however it was of abandons the 

no long continuance. The King ſoon began. to 2 5 

repent his following ſuch violent counſels, and the n 

Queen, who perceived it, managed him ſo artfully, obliged to 

that ſhe perſuaded him to abandon Rizzo's mur- treat with 

derers (5). This unexpected turn amazed them, the Queen. 

eſpecially as, very contrary to what they expected, — _ 

they found that the carl of Murray would not join 1 N 

them. The Queen imbracing this fair opportunity, Buchanan. 

propoſcd agreement, to which they readily con- Thuanus. 

lented, unable as they were to ſupport themſelves : 

but ſhe had the addreſs to have the articles fo 

worded that diverſe alterations muſt neceſſarily be 

made betore matters could be adjuſted. This was 

done to gain time, and afford her Majeſty leiſure 

to take neceſſary meaſures to free kerſelf from cap- 

tivity. When the writing was ſettled to the par- The Queen 

ties ſatisfaction, ſhe repreſented to the King, That deceives them 

it ſhe ſigned it while a priſoner, it would be of no and clcapes to 

torce, and by that means ſhe got her guard to be mY 7D 

diſmiſſcd: but inftead of ſigning the writing, ſhe 46 

tound means to eſcape and retire to Dunbar, . whi- 

ther ſhe alſo took with her-the King (6). On 

her departure, ſhe ordered Melvil * to uſe his ut- p. 66. 

moſt indeavors to keep Murray in his good refo- * By one of 

lution z and Melvil fas, the ſaid carl and his friends her ladies. 

aſſured him of their conſtant fidelity to her Majeſty. | ra] 
Mary being arrived at Dunbar and reſuming her She reaſſumes 

authority, granted a pardon to the earl of Murray 3 _ — —4 

and atterwards the earls of Argyle, Rothes and che W 

Glencairn obtained a like amneſty. As for the, © 

duke of Chateleraut, he had withdrawn from them N#29'5 mur- 

: 0 derers with- 

before they were obliged to ſeek refuge in England. ꝗraw to Eng- 

Mary's rage was wholly turned againſt Rizzo's land. al 

murderers : but Morton, Ruthven and Douglaſs 

being fled injo England, ſhe could puniſh only 

lome of their inſtruments, who were executed. Bu- Relation of 

chanan affirms, ſhe cauſed Rizzo's body to be re- —_ 

moved from the obſcure place where it was buried, = 657 

and laid in the ſepulcher of the Kings, cloſe by 1 

Magdalen of France, King Francis Fs daughter. | 

It may readily be judged that this act of violence 

commited by the King, greatly increaſed his Queen's 

averſion to him. She put a conſtraint on herſclt 

while a priſoner ; but ſhe no ſooner ſaw herſelt at 

liberty but ſhe mortified him beyond all ſufferance. 

Buchanan 1s very circumſtantial, and what he re- 

lates is in a manner confirmed by Melvil. This XIelvil. 

latter ſays, Mary could not bear the King in her p. 66, 67. 

ſight; ſhe avoided his preſenſe; and he << went 5 

up and down all alone, ſeeing few durſt bear him 

company. He was miſliked by the Queen, and 

by all ſuch as ſecretly favored the late baniſhed 

lords: fo that it was a great pity to ſee that good 

young Prince caſt oft, who failed rather for 

want of good counſel and experience, than from 

any bad inclinations.” To be ſhort, Mary, 

having all along determined on lying-in at Ster- 

ling, ſeeing the King arrive there, retired without 

him to Edinburg cattle, there to expect the hour 

of her delivery . | 


(1) The outer hall. Melvil, p. 65. This was contrary to the deſign of thoſe who conſpired his death; for they had reſolved 


to hang him publicly. Buchanan. 


(2) Melvil, in his relation of Rizzo's death, ſays, it appeared to be done to deſtroy both her and her child, For they might have 


killed Rizzo in any other part, and at any other time, p. 66. The lords concerned in this aſſaſſination, 
Rizzo in his own chamber, in a morning, or elſewhere : but the King inſiſted it ſhould be done as it was. p. 


(3) Buchanan fays, there was a 
was not very conſiderable. Rapin. 


(4) To difluade Murray from joining the Joe's adverſaries. 
(5) Buchanan does not fully explain this, a 


were for diſpatching 


22,23; 


great tumult in the city, and that the citizens took arms; but, according to Melyil, the tumult 


4 


| | nd thereby renders his account very obſcure. Rapin. 
(6) Buchanan fays, the forced him to go with her; but in the condition ſhe was in 


and conſequently it is much more likely that he followed her voluntarily. Rapin. 


it was ſcarcely poſſible for her to uſe force, 
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Book XVII 


ELIZz AB. 
An” 1566. 
The earl ot 
Bothwell in 
great credit. 
Melvil, p. 67. 
Thuanus. 
Buchanan. 


Elizabeth 
diſcovers 
Mary's de- 
ſigns by help 
ct a ſpy. 
Melvil, p. 68. 


d 


She aſſures 
the Scotiſh fu- 
gitives of her 
rotection. 
Nlelvil, 


p. 69. 


Her ſpy diſ- 
covered. 
Nelvil, p. 69- 


* 


Both Queens 
conſider each 
other as ene- 
mies. 


Birth of 
James, Mary's 
jon. 
Buchanan. 
Melvil, p. 69, 
&c. 


Now began the earl of Bothwell to hold in the 
Queen's affection the place which had been poſſeſſed 


by Rizzo. As the new favorite found the Queen 
had a great regard for the earl of Murray, who 
had lately given her convincing proofs of his fide- 
lity, he joined with the earl of Huntley and John 
Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, to deſtroy him. To this 
end, they intimated to her Majeſty, that he intend- 
ed to get the carl of Morton, and the reſt of 
Rizzo's murderers re-called, in order to form a 

arty againſt her while ſhe was in child-bed (1) : 
bat ſhe would not believe it, and Melvil intirely un- 
deceived her. Thus Murray was inceſſantly ex- 
poſed to his enemies, to whom Mary, unhappily 
tor herſelf, gave but too much acceſs to her per- 
ſon. | | 

Elizabeth, being fully informed of what paſſed at 
the court of Scotland, was not ſorry to find “ her 
good ſiſter” (for ſo ſhe ſtiled Queen Mary) pur- 
ſuing a courſe contrary to her true intereſt, in truſt- 
ing to men who could not but ruin her. She knew 
Mary could not relinquiſh her project of dethroning 
her, and that the Pope, the cardinal of Lorrain, 
and the courts of France and Spain were very care- 
ful to keep her in this diſpoſition : fo, the better to 
diſcbver her ſecrets, ſhe had ſent into Scotland one 
Ruxby, who feigning to eſcape from England, 
and to hate Elizabeth mortally, had inſinuated him- 
ſelf into Mary's favor, and by degrees, got out of 
her ſome important ſecrets, which he communieat- 
ed to ſecretary Cecil. Theſe diſcoveries having 
confirmed Elizabeth's ſuſpicions, were the reaſon 
why, notwithſtanding her having, by proclama- 
tion, commanded all the Scotiſh fugitives to de- 
part her dominions, ſhe gave them private aſſuran- 
ces of her protection, deſigning, when occaſion of- 
fered, to make them her inſtruments to raiſe Mary 
diſturbances which ſhould divert her thoughts from 
any attempts upon England. 

Mean while, fir Robert Melvil, the Scotch em- 
baſſador in England, having found Ruxby to be 
Cecil's ſpy, notified it to the court of Scotland, 
who ordered him to be arreſted with all his papers, 
among which were found ſome of Cecil's letters in 
cypher (2). He was kept fo carefully that none 
knew why he was apprehended. Soon after Eliza- 
beth, ſending Killigrew into Scotland about ſome 
affairs, ordered him to demand Ruxby as her fugi- 
tive ſubject. Mary, feigning to be ignorant of 
Ruxby's buſineſs in Scotland, replied, ſhe was ready 
to deliver him to any perſon whom the Queen her 
ſiſter ſhould commiſſion to receive him. But Eli- 
zabeth underſtanding he had been arreſted, and 
ſuſpecting the cauſe, ſaid no more of the affair. 
Thus theſe two Queens, amidſt their mutual de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip, did however regard each 
otiier as real enemies, and not without reaſon. 
Mary was, oy her emiſſaries, clandeſtinely laboring 
to corrupt Elizabeth's ſubjects, and inſpire them 
with a ſpirit of rebellion. Elizabeth, on her part, 
countenanced the male-contents of Scotland, with 
private intimations that in her they ſhould always 
find a powerful protection. 

While all this paſſed, the Scotiſh Queen was de- 
livered of a fon, on the nineteenth ot June, and 
immediately James Melvil was diſpatched to Eliza- 
beth, to carry her the news, and defire her to ſtand 
godmother to the new-born Prince, Melvil fays, 
in his memoirs, that ſecretary Cecil having carried 
her Majeſty theſe tidings, ſhe being then at a ball, 
the dancing immediately ceaſed, and the Queen fat 
down 1n her chair, leaning her head on her hand, 


* 


| without uttering a word; that one of her ladies 


aſking her the reaſon of her ſudden melancholy, 


ſhe replied. The Queen of Scots was mother of 


& a fon, while ſhe was but a barren ſtock.” How- 


ever, next morning, when ſhe gave audience to _ at it 
the envoy, ſhe appeared better dreſſed, and more vil, pra 


jocund than ordinary, expreſſing great joy that the 
Queen her good ſiſter was ſafely delivered. At 
his audience, Melvil inſinuating to her, that in 
this juncture ſhe could not better ſhew her concern 
for what related to the Queen of Scotland, than by 
declaring her preſumptive heir to the crown of Eng- 
land; ſhe coldly anſwered, that affair was in the 
hands of the lawyers, and ſhe heartily wiſhed her 
title might be found well grounded. 

While Melvil was at London, Mary's principal 
friends thought it abſolutely neceſſary to remove the 
court of England's ſuſpicions occaſioned by Ruxbyꝰ 
intelligence; and that, for this purpoſe, it would 
be proper for Queen Mary to write two letters, 
one to her embaſſador in ordinary, to be ſhewn to 
Elizabeth, another to ſecretary Cecil (3) 3 and 
draughts were ſent her. Theſe letters were writ 
accordingly. In that to her embaſſador, Mary 
proteſted, ſhe expected nothing but by the favor 
and friendſhip of her good ſiſter. She injoined 
her embaſſador, not to hearken to any propoſal 
of the male-contents, but to threaten to diſcover 
their plots if they came to his knowledge. The 
other letter, directed to the ſecretary of ſtate, con- 
tained much the fame proteſtations. By theſe 
«letters (adds Melvil) Ruxby's intelligence was 
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Elizabeth 


Mary's 
triends t 
to diſpel 


> Elizabeth; 


ſuſpicions. 
Melvil, 


Mary's de. 


ſigns, 
Ibid. 


*« ſuppreſſed, and my brother ſuffered to ſtay in 


„England, whereby the Queen's friends ſo in- 
„ creaſed, that many whole ſhires were ready to 
<< rebel, and their captains already named by the 
<< election of the nobility.” 

This confeſſion of a man who, moſt apparently, 


was well informed, ſince he was brother of the Queens lay 


embaſſador in ordinary, plainly evidences what 
were Mary's deſigns. Can it be thought, that the 
embaſlador undertook to incite the nobles and coun- 
ties of England to rebel, contrary to the Queen 


his miſtreſs's will, or without her knowledge? In 


MelviPs memoirs are diverſe paſſages to the like 
effect, which ſhew, that Mary and her friends 
were inceſſantly ſtriving to increaſe her adherents 
in England, and to hold them ſtill diſpoſed to riſe 
againſt Elizabeth, when a proper occaſion ſhould 
otter. It was therefore no wonder if Mary refuſed 
ratifying the Edinburg treaty. That ratification 
would have diſcouraged her friends in England and 
other countries. Elizabeth was not ignorant of 
Mary's drift, which was neither more nor leſs than 
to dethrone her, if ſhe could poſſibly find means. 
This was the reaſon of her preſſing her ſo earneſtly 
to take the falſe ſtep of ratifying the treaty of 
Edinburg, in order to break her meaſures. On 
the other hand, at the very inſtant Mary was mak- 
ing proteſtations of friendſhip to her good ſiſter, 
and intreating her to ſtand godmother to her. ſon, 
ſhe was indeavoring to inſnare her, by perſuading 
her to get her declared heir to the crown. She well 
knew that, could ſhe once attain this advantage, 
her party, which was already very conſiderable in 
England, would become more numerous and power- 
ful: but they were both too well acquainted with 
their own intereſts to fall into the ſnares they laid 
for each other. So, Mary never ratified the Edin- 
burg treaty, neither did Elizabeth ever declare her 
next heir. Nevertheleſs it may be juſtly preſumed, 
that had not Mary loſt herſelf another way, as we 


— 


(1) And therefore adviſes her to impriſon him, till ſhe was delivered. Melvil, p. 67. 
(2) The letter only wherein Cecil promiſed Ruxby to ſee him rewarded, and deſited him to continue in his diligence. Ib. p. 69. 
(3) The letters were both writ to Melvil, of which the Queen was to ſee one, and Cecil the other.. Melvil's Memoirs, p. 73- 
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ELIZ AE: 
Av? 1566. 
LAY 


Mary's ill 
treatment o 
the King. 
Buchanan. 


Her ſcanda- 
lous manner 
of life with 
Bothwell. 
Buchanan. 
Thuanus. 


The Prince's 
baptiſm. 
Melvil, p. 74. 
Buchanan. 
Camden. 


The Ring 
und ergoes 
many morti - 
fications. 
Buchanan. 


pb. 74, 75. 


p. 77. 


ſhall ſoon ſee, ſhe would have thrown Elizabeth in- 
to difficulties whence; with all her policy, the would 
ſcarcely have extricated herlelt. MO eee 
In the interval between Mary's delivery and the 
young Prince's baptiſm, ſhe was obſcrved to treat 
the King with ſuch ſtrange contempt, and to put 
on him ſuch grievous affronts, that it was the talk 
of the whole kingdom. Buchanan is not ſatisfied 
with expatiating on this ſubject ; but ſpeaks more- 
over of the Queen's amours with Bothwell in a 
manner evidencing her to have loſt all ſhame, and 
no longer to regard what the world ſaid of her. It 


might be believed that Buchanan, who hated the | 


Queen, has exagerated matters, did not what oc- 
curred afterwards too evidently confirm what he has 
advanced. Camden makes not the leaſt mention 
of the Queen's freedoms with Bothwell, and touches 
but lightly on her averſion for the King, terming it 
only a difference between them, becaule theſe were 
topics directly contrary to his deſign of a complete 
vindication. Melvil found himſelf imbaraſſed: he 
durſt not ſay all; but the ſequel and connection of 
his memoirs neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay 
ſomething of the Queen's amours, he contents him- 
ſelf with intimating, in ſeveral places, that Both- 
well was at that time ablolute at court, and intire- 
ly governed her Majeſty : but with regard to her 
averſion for the King he was not ſo reſerved, ſince 
he ſcruples not making it appear to have been ex- 
ceſſive. | | 
The Prince's baptiſm being to be celebrated at 
Sterling, the embaſſadors of France, England, and 
Savoy, who were to ſtand godfathers, repaired thi- 


ther, and the court was very numerous It was the 


earl of Bedford whom Elizabeth ſent to ſtand in 
her ſtead, The Prince was named James, and the 
Queen prevailed, tho? with much difficulty, that 
he ſhould be baptized after the rites of the Ro- 
miſh church, intending to educate him in the Ca- 
tholic religion. While the court was at Sterling, 


the King was expoſed to unheard-of indignities, 


not daring to ſhew himſelf by reaſon of the ex- 
treme want he was reduced to, while Bothwell ap- 
peared with a royal magnificence; to the great ſcan- 
dal of all men. But without inſiſting on what Bu- 


chanan ſays, ſince he is not thought impartial; I 


ſhall content myſelf with the teſtimony of Melvil. 
The Queen, fays that author, being at Sterling, 
ſeemed very melancholy; and complained to me of 
Rizzo's murder, as of an outrage which could not 
be effaced from her remembrance, ** I indeavor- 
<* ed (adds he) to comfort her, and to perſuade her 
<« to recall the baniſhed lords, that ſhe might in- 
&« joy a peaceable government. I had now ſome- 
« what prevailed with her; but, alas, ſhe had 
« bad company about her; for the earl of Both- 
« well, who had a mark of his own that he ſhot 
at, as ſoon as he underſtood of her wiſe and mer- 
ciful deliberations, took occaſion to bring in the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


make them friends, and by them to fortify his 
faction. For apparently, he had already in his 
head the reſolution of performing the foul mur- 
der of the King, which he afterwards put in ex- 
ecution, that he might marry the Queen.“ He 
farther adds, that the earl of Bedford, being on the 
point of returning to England, deſired him to tell 
the Queen, from him, That, for her own ho- 
„ nor, ſhe ſhould entertain the King as ſhe had 
« done at the hegining.” Melvil diſcharged his 
commiſſion, but without any effect. What Bucha- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Om 


earl of Morton, and his aſſociates, thereby to 


nan relates, is much better confirmed by theſe teſti- E117 AB. 
monies, than confuted by Camder's ſilence. AN? 1566. 
. Atter the baptiſmal ſolemnity, the earl of Bed.... 
ford, purſuant to Elizabeth's orders, preſſed the 
Queen of Scotland to ratify the Edinburg treaty, 
Hitherto ſhe had only uſed pretenſes and excuſes to 
evade this demand; but now ſhe ſpake more freely. 
She anſwered, there was in the treaty a certain ar- 
ticle expreſſed in equivocal terms, which ſhe could 

not ratify without great prejudice to herſelf : that 7 won 
however ſhe offered to ſend commiſſioners to the . 
borders, to agree with thoſe of the Queen of Eng- 
land on a new treaty, wherein ſhe would promil: 
to aſſume neither the title nor arms of England, 
lo long as Elizabeth and her heirs ſhould live. 
Thus the difficulty was at length unraveled, and 
indeed Elizabeth could not with juſtice require more 
of her, Nevertheleſs, ſhe took this anſwer for a Elizabeth's 
refuſal, which, in my opinion, is a clear evidence deſign, © 
of what J hive faid elſewhere, that Elizabeth in- 


Mary refuſes 
to ratify the 
treaty of 
Edinburg ; 


and offers to 


leſs ambigu- 
ous. 


tended to make uſe of this abſolute ratification, if 


Mary had been fo unwiſe as to give it, againſt 
Mary herſelf, and thereby prove ſhe had no title to 
the crown of England. It is extremely probable 
that moſt of the Engliſh Proteſtants, after having 
been fo cruelly perſecuted in the preceding reign, 
wanted only a pretext to exclude a Popiſh Princeſs 
from the ſucceſſion. = BS | 
The court of Scotland being returned to Edin- 
burg after the Prince's baptiſm, the King was the King 
there treated in fo injurious a manner, that he ,at unworthily. 
length reſolved on retiring to Glaſgow to the earl his He refolves to 
father, who had left the court not to be a witneſs withdraw. 
of the baſe indignities offered to the King his ſon. 
Juſt as he was going, ſome of the Queen's officers He is poiſoned 
took away all his plate, and gave him a ſet of on his de- 
pewter. He was ſcarce got a mile from Edinburg, parture. 
when he was ſeized with a very violent indiſpoſi- Buchanan. 
tion, occaſioned by poiſon given him before his ee | 
Fe | | © LThuanus, 
parture(1). He however proceeded to Glaſgow, He overcomes 
where phyſical remedies, and the ſtrength of his the poiſon. 
conſtitution overcame the virulence of his ailment, 
tho? not without great difficulty. Not to interrupt 
the thread of Scotiſh affairs, I have run over at 
once what of moment happened in that kingdom, 
in the year 1566. We muſt now proceed to other 
Occurrences, , 
In the begining of this year, Charles IX. ſent Charles IX 
M. de Rambouillet into England, with two collars gives Eliza- 
of the order of St. Michacl, which he deſired Elj- pete marks of 
Zabeth to confer on any ſuch two of her noblemen nooks N 
as ſhe pleaſed; She made choice of the duke of Stow. 
Norfolk and the earl of Leiceſter, and honored 
the bearer with the order of the garter (2). But 
we mult not be deceived by theſe external marks of 
mutual eſteem and friendſhip between the two courts; 
they were far from being ſingere. Elizabeth had 


Mary treats - 


broke the Gallic court's meaſures by driving the 


French from Scotland. Moreover, ſhe was conſi- 
dered as the head and protectreſs of the Proteſtants, 
whole deſtruction had been determined in the con- 
ference of Bayona: fo, in all appearance, it was 
only to amuſe her, that the court of France gave 
her this equivocal mark of their eſteem. Elizabeth 
was not ignorant, that the French court, which was 
extremely bigoted, and where the Queen of Scot- 
land had ſuch powerful friends, had no affection 
for her: nay, ſuppoſing ſhe had no intimation of 
the reſolution taken at Bayona, which was how- 


ever, known or gueſſed by the Hugonots of France, 


ſhe could never repoſe in that court any confidence. 


** a. FY 


(1) Camden fays not a word of this poiſoning. Rapin,——Melvil's account is this, «© The King followed the Queen About 
« whitherſcever ſhe rode, but got no good countenance : ſo that finding himſelf lighted, he went to Glaſgow, where he tell 
e ſick, it being alledged, that he had got poiſon from ſome of the ſervants, p. 77 5 
(2) It was not the bearer, but King Charles, his maſter, who was Ronored with 


Vol., II. 


B b b b 


che order of the garter. Camden, p. 399. 
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EI. Iz AB. This year, the carl of Arundel e Eng- ford, Elizabeth had declared them baſtards by a ju- EI 12 43 


Ax' 1566. land with the Queen's permiſſion, under color of | 


== changing the air for the recovery of his health. It 
The earl of was thought, the real motive of his retreat was his 
1 deſpair of marrying her Majeſty, wherewith he had 
. vainly flattered himſelt. | 

'The Queen Soon after Elizabeth's receiving notice of the 


98 Scotiſh Queen's delivery, ſhe viſited the univerſity 
Amden. 


| Hollingfh. manner as at Cambridge. She alſo ſhewed here, 
by her courteous diſcourſe and, behavior, a very 
ſingular regard for that univerſity. Never was 
Prince greater maſter than herſelf of the art of gain- 
ing the love of her ſubjects, by kind and affectionate 

expreſſions, which ſeemed to flow from her heart. 
Combination Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible ſtorm was 
to get the gathering againſt her, The Queen of Scotland hav- 
_ ing been delivered of a Prince, her friends began 


Jeclared Eli. to {tir, and ſcrupled not to act openly, in order to 
»abeth's heir. have her declared the Queen's heir. The parlia- 
Camden. ment met in November with that reſolution. Thoſe 
D'ewes. who managed the affair were Mary's chief friends, 

and had only her in view : but the public good was 


generally pretended. Among the peers, ſome there 


were who, ſeeing Elizabeth unmarried, and the 
Queen of Scots inclined to a divorce, flattered them- 
ſelves with marrying one or other. To this end 
they kept behind the curtain, and ſer their friends 


to work, in order to ſtrike in the moſt critical mi- 


nute. At length, the party being made, it was 
moved in the upper-houſe, to addreſs the Queen, 
and pray her to marry, or appoint a ſuccefſor. 
Among the reaſons alledged for this requeſt, ſome 
were contradictory ; but all arguments were good 
to thoſe who had formed the project, provided they 
could ingage the majority on their fide. To gain 
thoſe who had only the public good in view, they 
were told, if the Queen died iſſueleſs, the kingdom 
would be expoſed to great troubles, becauſe nothing 
yet was ſettled about the ſucceſſion, The zealous 
Proteſtants were made to fear, that the Queen of 
Scotland having a claim to the crown, there was 
danger of ſeeing the late reign acted over again, it 
the Queen did not take a huſband, and with divine 
bleſſing get a ſucceſſor. Many fell into the ſnare, 
imagining the = who fo affectionately loved 
her ſubjects, would comply with their deſires, and 
finally determine on marrying 3 and they hoped, by 
that means, to ſee the kingdom in perfect tranquil- 
lity. The Scotiſh Queen was not mentioned, and 
yet it was only her whom the heads of the conſpi- 
racy had in view. They knew the Queen had 
reſolved never to marry : nay, it was believed, ſhe 
could not do it without hazarding her life, and 
that her phyſicians had told her the fame. But, 
feigning 1gnorance, they reſolved ſhe ſhould be 
preſſed to change her condition, that they might, 
trom her refuſal, have a handle to urge her naming 
a ſucceſſor. This could be only the Queen ot 


Scotland; there being no other perſon who could 


diſpute her title. The ducheſs ot Suffolk and her 
two eldeſt daughters were dead. The third was 
extremely deformed, and had married a man of a 
very obſcure condition; nay, I am not ſure ſhe 
was living. As for the children of Catherine Grey, 
the ſecond of the three ſiſters, by the earl of Hert- 


of Oxford, where ſhe was received in the ſame: 


ridicial ſentence ; and conſequently they could not 
pretend to the crown. As for the counteſs of Lenox's 
title, Mary had taken care to unite it with her 
own, by her marriage with lord Darnly. It was 
neceſſary therefore, either to call to the ſucceſſion 
ſome deſcendants from the females of the York fa- 
mily, whereto the Queen and parliament would not 
have willingly agreed, or to nominate Mary 
Stuart to fill the throne next Queen Elizabeth, 
In the upper-houſe this combination was fo ſtrong, 
that ſome of the peers were of opinion, it was not 
ſufficient barely to intreat her Majeſty, but that 
ſhe ſhould actually be obliged to marry, or in caſe 
of a refuſal, a ſugceſſor be declared by act of par- 


it was reſolved to fend the lord keeper Bacon, in 
name of the houſe, to requeſt her making choice 
of a conſort, and to lay before her their reaſons. 
In the lower-houſe matters were managed with till 
leſs temper. It was openly maintained that, ſince 


AN? 1805, 
ily 


The houſe of 
lords press 
Elizabeth to 
marry. 
Camden. 


a . i 2 N 
liament, even againſt the Queen's will (1). Finally, p. Thos 


105. 


The com. 


mons are {ill 


the Queen would not marry, ſhe ought to be con- Warmer. 


ſtrained to appoint a ſucceſſor : that, by neglecting 
lo neceſſary a precaution, ſhe ſhewed that her pre- 
tended affection fof her people was all diſſimulation, 
ſince ſhe prefered her own private intereſt to the na- 
tion's welfare: that ſhe could deny what was de- 
fired of her only thro? fear of her ſucceſſor, which 
tear could be entertained by none but timorous 
Princes or faint-hearted women. | 
Elizabeth took ſome time to return her anſwer 
to the lords, and either over-looked, or ſeemed to 
be ignorant of what paſſed in the houſe of commons. 
She was Whwever extremely mortified that her 
enemies had ſufficient credit to turn againſt her 
both houſes of parliament, and to ſee thoſe whom 
ſhe had moſt favored prevailed on to act ſo directly 
contrary to her intereſt. As ſhe was conſcious that 
abundance of her ſubjects were not fully convinced 
of the juſtice of her title to the crown, ſhe evidently 
law that nominating the Scotiſh Queen for her pre- 
ſumptive heir was actually inhancing and corro- 
boraring the right of that dangerous rival. Among 
the Sovereign Princes, ſhe had neither ally nor rea] 
friend. On the contrary, ſhe could not doubt that 
the Pope, France and Spain would readily aſſiſt to 
deprive her of the crown. Her whole dependance 
was on the affection of her people, whoſe repre- 
ſentatives ſhe beheld combined, as I may tay, 
againſt her, to oblige her to take a ſtep ſo oppoſite 
to her true intereſt. It is not eaſy to gueſs whe ſhe 
would have reſolved had the peers perſiſted 1n their 
demand, and been ſeconded by the commons. 


Till ſhe could more clearly penetrate the intrigues 


which influenced the parliament, ſhe had recourſe 


Camden. 
D'ewes. 


P: I 24, 128. 


The Queen's | 


perplexity. 
Camden. 
D'ewes. 


She ſends for 
thirty depu- 


to a certain expedient, which ſerved her preſent tics from 
purpoſe, poſtponing other meaſures, till ſhe ſaw each bouke 


how her adverſaries would proceed. The expedient 
was, to order thirty of each houſe to come to her (2), 
to let them know, or rather to diſguiſe her inten- 
tions, Ind evade their requeſts ; which ſhe did in 
the following diſcourſe. 

60 V lords, and others the commons of this 
6e aſſembly: altho? the lord-keeper hath, 
according to order, very well anſwered in my 


(1) The earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter did openly, and the duke of Norfolk with more caution, profeſs this te be their opi- 


nion. But they made their ſubmiſſion, and obtained their pardon. Camden, p. 399. 


in England, were then well affected to the Queen of Scots, 
p. 46, &c. 


Moſt of the lords and other great men 


and kept a correſpondence with her, as may be ſcen in Melvil, 


(2) Theſe ſhe diverted, by the moſt obliging expreſſions mixed with a gentle reproof, from this reſolution, and promited 
them ty manage things, not only with the care of a Prince, but the tenderneſs of a Parent. And whereas the houſe had offered 


ter ſubſidies than uſual, on condition ſhe would. declare a ſucceſſor, ſhe refuſed thoſe extraordinary grants, and accepted a 
ler ſum, ſay ing, That money in her ſubjects purſe, was as good as in her own exchequer.” Camden. 


Had our 


author ſeen or heeded the above lines, he had not, as he does, made the Queen deliver to the ſixty deputies the inſuing ſpeech, 
which her Majeſty delivered in full parliament, the laſt day of — 7 | P tr 8 iP 


„ name, 


D'ewes, 
p- 104, 103, 


Eljzabetl:'s 
ſpeech in 
pariiament. 
Camden. 
D'ewes, 
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« name, yet, as a periphraſis, I have a few words 


6, ++ farther to ſpeak . unto you. Notwithſtanding I 


« have not been uſed, nor love to do it in ſach 


open aſſemblies; yet now (not to the end to 


« amend his talk) but remembering that com- 
« monly a Prince's own words be better printed 
<« jn the hearers memory than thoſe ſpoken by 
« her command, I mean to ſay thus much unto 


« you. I have in this aſſembly found ſo. much | 


« diſſimulation, where I always profeſſed plaineſs, 


« that 1 marvel thereat, yea two faces under one 


« hood, and the body rotten, being covered with 
« two vizors, ſucceſſion and liberty, which they 
« determined muſt be either preſently granted, 
« denied; or defered; in granting whereof they 
% had their deſires, and denying and defering 
« thereof (thoſe things being ſo laudable, as indeed 
« to all men they are) they thought to work me 
ce that miſchief which never foreign enemy could 
ce bring to paſs, which is the hatred of my com- 
« mons. But alas! they began to pierce the veſſel 


«© before the wine was fined, and began a thing not 


« foreſeeing the end; now, by this means, I have 
« ſeen my well-wiſhers from my enemies, and can, 
« as me ſeemeth, very well divide the Houſe into 


« four. Firſt the broachers and workers thereof, 


«+ who are in the greateſt faults. Secondly, the 
« ſpeakers, who by eloquent tales perſuaded others, 
« are in the next degree. Thirdly, the agreers, 
« who being ſo light of credit that the eloquence 
« of the tales fo overcame them, that they gave 
« more credit thereunto than to their own wits. 
« And laſtly, thoſe who fat ſtill, mute, and 
« meddled not therewith, but rather wondered, 
« difallowing the matter; who, in my opinion,“ 
«« are moſt to be excuſed. But do you think, 
« that either I am unmindful of your ſurety by 
« ſucceſſion wherein is all my care, conſidering, I 
« know myſelf to be mortal? No, I warrant you ; 
cc or that J went about to break your liberty? No, 
<< jt never was my meaning, but to ſtay you before 


« you fell into the ditch: For all things have their | 


« time; and altho? perhaps you may have after 
<« me one better learned, Vr wiſer; yet I aſſure 
« you, none more careful over you; and therefore 
« henceforth, whether I live to ſee the like aſſem- 
<« bly or no, or whoever it be, yet beware how 
4 you ever prove your Prince's patience, as you 
% have now done mine. 

&« And now to conclude, all this notwithſtanding 
4e (not meaning to make a Lent of Chriſtmaſs) the 
„ moſt part of you may aſſure themſelves; that 
« you depart in your Prince's grace. 


It is not eaſy to comprehend what the Queen 
would have intimated to the parliament when ſhe 
ſaid, 4+ whether I live to ſee the like aſſembly or 
« no:” for theſe are ambiguous. words, which 
may be taken in various ſenſes; beſide, they are 
Put in where they have not much connection with 
the preceding or following words. However this 
be, after this confuſed ſpeech, the parliament was 
immediately diſſolved. But this was only a pal- 
liative remedy, which was not capable of allaying 
the fermentation already raiſed among the people. 
If it furniſhed Elizabeth with leiſure to take other 
meaſures, it afforded alſo her enemies time and op- 
8 more commodiouſly to erect their batteries. 

ery probably, this affair would have been de- 
bated again in next parliament, had not in the 
interim Queen Mary ruined herſelf by her ill- 
conduct, and viſibly leſſened her party in England. 
This is what I ſhall preſently make evident, after 
cloling the year 1 =; with a ſuccinct detail of the 
Netherlandiſh affairs. 

After Philip II had quited thoſe provinces in 
1559, in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontent 


| of both nobles and people had fo increaſed that 
there was no poſſibility the affairs of that country 
ſhould any longer hold their then ſituation. T'kis 
univerſal diſcontent ſprang from diverſe ſourſes, viz. 
I, The peoples belief, that Philip had formed a 
deſign to aboliſh their liberties and privileges, and 
introduce arbitrary power. 2, The erection of the 
biſhopricks, which greatly leſſened the juriſdiction 
and revenues of the abbies, wherein many ſamilics 
were intereſted. . 3. The Inquiſition which was 
intended to be {ct up in thoſe provinces, and which 
was little leſs detefted by the 8 than by the 
Proteſtants. themſelves. - 4. The prohibition to 
aſſemble the ſtates. . 5. His faid Catholic Majeſty's 
project to extirpate the heretics, who were now 
very numerous in the country. 6. The intereſt of 
the grandees, who plainly foreſaw how fatal it 
would prove to them if the King's deſigns were 
executed. They had in vaio, for ſeveral years, 
ſollicited their governeſs to aſſemble the ſtates, and 
prevent the calamities wherewith they were ſenſible 
their country was on the point of being ſuddenly 
afflicted: Their requeſt was conſtantly rejected. 
This rigor had at length obliged the Prince of 
Orange, counts Egmont. and Horn, with diverſe 
other nobles, to withdraw from the council of tate, 
and write to the King, that cardinal G:anvelle had 
rendered himſelf ſo odious, that the worſt was to 
be feared if he continued longer in the Netherlands: 
Philip; not thinking proper to recall the cardinal 
directly, adviſed him however to withdraw. Im- 
mediately on Granvelle's depaitare, thg grandees 
reſumed their ſtations in the council. 

Mean while, the Inquiſition being univerſally ab- 
horred, the people began to ſtir, and make app-ar 
they were determined to free themſelves from that 

yoke. The great ones ſupported this reſolution 
with two motives. Firſt, becauſe they perceived 
the Inquiſition muſt prove deſtructive of liberty. 
Secondly, becauſe they were informed the King had 
taken terrible reſolutions againſt them, on account 
of what had paſied concerning cardinal Granve!le, 
Hereupon they formed a confederacy againſt the 
Inquiſition, and Lewis count of Naſſau, the Prince 
of Orange's brother, with four hundred attendants, 
preſented a petition to the governeſs, It was on 
this occaſion the Reformed got the appellation of 
Gueux, or Beggars. The governeſs not having 
power to grant their requeſt, the Proteſtants, of 
their own accord, took the liberty to preach pub- 
licly, and the governeſs was forced to ſuffer it, and 
at length to allow it expreſly. Philip thencefor- 


the majority of thoſe people looked on him but as a 


ſolute maſter not only of their eſtates and perſons, 
but even of their ſouls. I ſhall enter no farther into 
theſe affairs. It ſuffices to have briefly exhibited 
| the origin of the Netherland troubles, which I 
ſhall have ſometimes occaſion to treat of in the 
ſequel. I return to the Scotiſh affairs which more 
nearly relate to England. 

I am now eptering on the detail of a certain 
notable event, which has been rendered obſcure, 
as well by religious prejudices, as for the ſake of 
the Prince of Scotland, whoſe birth I lately men- 
tioned. This Prince, acceding to the crown of 
England on Queen Elizabeth's demiſe, thought it 
his duty to attempt vindicating the Queen his 
mother from the horrible crime whereot, while 
living, ſhe was accuſed ; I mean of murdering her 
royal conſort. To all appearance, he imployed 
Camden's pen for that very purpoſe. 

It is agreed, that Henry Stuart King of Scotland, 
Queen Mary's conſort, was aſſaſſinated early in the 
year 1567, Ir cannot. be denied, that this murder 
| was perpetrated by the earl of Bothwell, *, his 
order; 
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wards conſidered the Netherlanders as rebels, and 


Sovereign cruel and unjuſt, who aſpired to be ab- 


An” 1367. 
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The neceſſity 
of clearing 


this fact. 


Camden. 


Teſtimonies 


of three 
hiſtorians. 


William Camden, and James Melvil. 


order; that this earl was then in great credit with 
the Queen, and that ſhe married him a few months 
after the tragical death of the King her ſpouſe. 
This, added to her averſion for the King, forms 
againſt her a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion. On the other hand, 
almoſt all the Papiſtical writers, who mention this 
murder, make it their buſineſs to juſtify Queen 
Mary, and throw it on the ear] of Murray. They 
ſeem to have taken this courſe with the more reaſon, 
as Camden, a Proteſtant author, in his annals of 


ueen Elizabeth, has openly undertaken Mary's | 


defenſe, and repreſented the earl of Murray as au- 
thof not only of the crime but even of whatever 
troubles happened in Scotland after Queen Mary's 
marriage with King Francis II. | 

It will poſſibly be aſked, where is the neceſſity of 
clearing this fact in a hiſtory of Ergland ? I reply; 
it is abſolutely neceſſary ; becauſe otherwiſe Queen 
Elizabeth's conduct will be either inconceivable or 
miſconſtrued. Our hiſtory therefore and veracity 
require a diſtinct knowledge of the foundation of 
this Queen's politics, and the rea! cauſe of ſuch 
events as Wiil hereaiter be related. This particular 
fact is as it were the hinge whereon, for ſeveral 
ſucceſſive years, turn all the affairs of both Eng- 
land and Scotland. They who, under color of 


clearing it, have labored to darken it as far as pol- 
ſible, were very ſenſible how remote from truth was 


the idea they deſired to give of the affairs of this 
reign. So, to ſet all in a true light, it will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to take a quite different courſe.” 
To ſucceed in my propoſition, T cannot avoid 
treating ſomewhat largely of the Scotiſh affairs. 


Some grave authors of eſt:bliſhed reputation have 


indeavored to diſguiſe the facts by them recited, by 
curtailing and altering them; by ſuppreſſing mate- 
rial truths, and ſuppoſing what has not even the 
leaſt probability. To oppoſe to them a bare nar- 
rative, containing only the naked truth, would not 
be the method to ſatisfy a reader, who would be 
ſtill at a loſs to know whom he ought moſt to credit. 
It is therefore requiſite to prove what I advance, 
and in matter of facts there are no better proofs than 


the mutual connection of theſe ſame facts, and the 


teſtimonies of unſuſpected perſons: but it is in a 
manner impoſſible to point out the places where the 
truth has been altered, without ingaging in certain 
reaſonings which indeed do not always ſuit with 
hiſtory, but which ſeem to me indiſpenſible on this 
occaſion. , 

Three hiſtorians, who may be conſidered as ori- 


ginals, have related what paſſed in Scotland during 


Queen Elizabeth's reign, namely, George Buchanan, 
Some re- 


marks on theſe three authors will help to give the 


Buchanan. 


reader a clear idea. 

Buchanan, a Scot and a Proteſtant, was a man of 
ſingular erudition, and highly eſteemed by all the 
learned in Europe. Had he not been writer of the 
Scotiſh hiſtory, he would perhaps have been neither 
envied nor hated : but as, in reciting the frequent 
bickerings between England and Scotland, he does 
not always agree with the Engliſhthiſtorians, a pre- 
judice is formed againſt him in England, as it he 
indeavored to falſity whatever might advantage the 
Engliſh. This difference would have been little 
regarded by other nations, if what Buchanan ſays 
of Queen Mary Stuart had not excited againſt him 
all the Romaniſts in Europe. His aim was to make 
appear, that Queen Mary was the ſole cauſe of the 
troubles of Scotland, and particularly author of the 


— 


with circumſtantial facts, which have a viſible con- 
nection, and tend to all the end he propoſed. 
He cites not teſtimonies to confirm what he ſays, 
becauſe he wrote at the very juncture when all was 
tranſacted, or ſhortly after. On the other hand, 
he was Murray's creature, and looked on as one of 
a vindictive diſpoſition: It is chiefly on thefe pre- 
judices that his hiſtory has been difcredited, without 
however any expreſs attempt to confute him in everi 
one aſſertion of importance: * 
Camden, a Proteſtant Engliſh author, wrote the 
annals of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the time 
of James I, fon of Queen Mary. He was eminent 
for his knowledge in the antiquities of England, 
and, if I miſtake not, he was “ King at Arms. The 
hiſtory of England 1s indebted to him for feveral 
good performances, which have greatly contributed 
towards its illuſtration. But it manifeſtly appears 
that, in writing the annals of Elizabeth, his only 
aim was to vindicate the Queen of Scots, under 
color that the hiſtory of Elizabeth cannot be com- 
piled without a particular account of the affairs of 
Scotland. He ſpeaks extremely well of Elizabeth, 
when Mary 1s not concerned : but in the places 
where the two Queens muſt be neceſſarily put in op- 
poſition, he does it ſo artfully, that Elizabeth ap- 
pears to be in the wrong. It is not the ſame, where 
he can praiſe or excuſe Mary, without woundin 
Elizabeth; for then he makes no ſcruple to repre- 
ſent the former as a pattern of virtue. He intirely 


| paſſes over in ſilence whatever may injure her repu- 


tation, or contents himſelf with confuting what ſhe 
is accuſed of, by a bare and directly oppoſite nar- 
ration, without alledging the leaſt proof. So, when 
any oue peruſes the hiſtories of Camden and Buchanan, 
he would think theſe two writers are ſpeaking of 
two different Queens, who reigned at the fame 
time in Scotland. Buchanan's deſign was to blacken 
Mary's reputation; and Camden's to vindicate or 
praiſe her. Wherefore, Camden, who wrote laſt, 
has taken care to warn his readers, that no credit 1s 
to be given to Buchanan, becauſe he was the ear! 
of Murray*s,creature, a mercenary writer, and his 
works were condemned by the ſtates of Scotland : 
nay, he pretends that, before his death, he repented of 
his malice ; but, according to cuſtom, ſupports not 
what he advances with any preof, neither does he 
take up Buchanan in any remarkable circumſtance, 
only, as I ſaid, by giving a contrary account. 
Having thus removed the Scottſh hiſtorian's teſti- 
mony, he adds, „For his part, he propoſes, to 
« the end both ſides may be heard, to relate the 


* writings, publiſhed at the very time, but ſoon 
% ſuppreſſed in favor of the earl ot Murray, and in 
« hatred to the Queen, or from letters of embaſſa- 
ce dors, and of other papers worthy of credit.” It 
muſt be obſerved, that he cites in his annals no 
paſſage from theſe ſuppreſſed books, gives ncither 
the titles nor authors, neither does he name the em- 
baſſadors and perſons of credit, on whoſe teſtimony 
he builds his recital. 
paper, which 1n its place I ſhall mention, and which 
carries with it all poſſible marks of forgery. Thus, 
after a caution not to believe Buchanan, who wrote of 
what was tranſacted in his own time, and even in 
his ſight, he will have us believe him who wrote not 
*tul more than forty years after the event, on his 


bare word, and the teſtimony of perſons and books 
unknown (1). | 


King her huſband's murder; and his hiſtory abounds | After this preamble, he enters upon the matter, 


(1) Many believe Camden wrote nothing in his annals of Scotland but what was diQated to him, or injoined by James J. 
We muſt therefore underſtand here by Camden, the real author of the annals, whoever he be. Rapin. 


—_— 


x Oſborn fay+, 


that Camden's lines were directed by King James, and he led rather to vindicate the honor and integrity of a mother, than to dv 


- 


right for-a- miſtreſs; who had, from a ichoolmaſter, raiſed him to be {uit Kivg at Arms. Memoirs Eliz. $ 16. 
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and, 


He intimates only a ſingle 
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« affair * without any mixture of love or hate, as The Kings 
« far as he can come to the knowledge of it, from murder. 
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EL Iz A B. and, in order to relate the King's death, begins with which tho' it does juſtice to his judgment, capa- ELIZ AB. 
An? 1567. a character of the earl bf Murray, and repreſents city and extenſive knowledge, gives no very ad- A' 1567 
LAS him as a man immoderately ambitious, and aſpiring | vantageous idea of his other internal qualities. This. 
Camden's to the crown. It has been ſeen, that this was the | ſuffices ro ſhew he has not copied that hiſtorian, 
account of the accuſation brought againſt him before Henry II, by | and that they were far from correſponding. He 
King's death. the dowager Queen and cardinal of Lorrain, and | has ſet down in writing what paſſed before his eyes, 
whereof Melvil has fully cleared him. Camden | from the year 1563, when he returned to his native 
adds that, with this view, Murray did his utmoſt | home, to the year 1594 : conſequently he cannot be 
to obſtruct Queen Mary's marriage, and, not ſuc- | faid to be ill informed. He may be till leſs ſuſ- 
ceeding, took arms againſt her, and was at length | pected by the Queen's friends, ſince, throughout 
conſtrained to take ſanctuary in England: that, | his memoirs, it is evident that he was conſtantly 
during his abſenſe, by his letters and friends, he | attached to the intereſt of that Princeſs. Accord- 
ſowed diſcord between the King and Queen, and, | ingly he every where ſpeaks of her with great cau- 
to hinder his own condemnation, his friend, the earl | tion, contenting himſelf with briefly glancing at 
of Morton, perſuaded the King to cauſe Rizzo, | certain paſſages whereon Buchanan has not ſcru— 
ſecretary for F rench diſpatches, to be aſſaſſinated:pled to expatiate. He has not however thought 
that the King coming to a ſenſe of the heinouſneſs fit to ſcreen the main articles, becauſe theſe fame 
of the crime, conceived ſuch averſion to Murray, facts ſerve for ſoundation to his memoirs, which 
that he reſolved to diſpatch him; but that Murray, | otherwiſe would have no connection. He has not 
having thereof notice, was immediately reconciled | writ either to juſtify or accuſe the Queen, but purely 
to Bothwell; and determined with him to kill the | for the inſtruction of his ſon in what paſſed in his 
King; deſigning to caſt the deed on her Majeſty, | own time. If we compare his memoirs with 
ruin her in the affection of her ſubjects, and withal | Buchanar's hiſtory, and Camden's annals, we ſhall 
deftroy the earl of Bothwell, in order to ſcize the f be ſoon convinced, it is impoſſible to reconcile them 
government. | . with what Camden alledges; but that, on the con- 
Remarks on This is the ſubſtance of the ſtory forged by | trary, they agree in the principal facts related by 
this account. Camden to juſtify Queen Mary, and load Murray | Buchanan: all the difference is, Melvil has cleared 
with the King's murder. I call it a forged ſtory, | many particulars not well known by Buchanan; 
becauſe it is, in reality, impoſſible to reconcile it | and, on the other hand, Buchanan has inlarged 
with the Scotiſh hiſtory, whereof this author has | much more on whatever reflects on the Queen, 
deen pleaſed to omit the principal circumſtances. | whereas Melvil touches over ſuch paſſages very 
For inſtance; he is quite mute concerning R1zzo's | lightly ; ſhewing thereby that he mentions them 
freedom with the Queen, and of his great credit at | reluctantly, and no farther than ſerves to purſue the 
court, neither does he mention that Princeſs's | thread of his memoirs. 8 
amours with Bothwell, and yet in his very narrative After theſe animadverſions dn three hiſtorians, 
theſe two facts muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed : for | of whom two were cotemporaries, eye-witneſſes bf 
how can it be conceived that, to fave the earl of | what they relate; and agreeing in the main, without 
Murray's honor and eſtates, there was a neceſſity | having writ by concert, and one at leaſt not to be 
of making away a ſecretary for French diſpatches, | ſuſpetted of diſguiſing the truth, and of whom the 
if this ſecretary had not over the Queen a powerful | third wrote forty years after, and dire&ly oppoſes 
influence? Again, why muſt Murray deſtroy Both- | both the others, without ſupporting his ſtory with 
well in order to uſurp the government, if Bothwell | any teſtimony, or known author; after this, I ſay, 
had not been in poſſeſſion ? It is very viſible that, | ſurely I cannot be blamed if, preferably to the 
otherwiſe, Camden's account has neither coherence | latter, I take for guides the two former (1). 
nor foundation. In a word, this author was not | To return. While the King was taking remedies Queen Mary 
ignorant, that the Scotiſh Queen had been openly | to expel the poiſon, Mary removed the young has the young 
charged with her royal conſort's murder; that all | Prince her ſon from Sterling, and ordered him to Prince re- 
Scotland and England rang of it, and that it paſſed | he carried to Edinburg, tho' it was the dead of _ ou 
for a certain fact in both kingdoms. Can therefore | winter (2). Not long after, ſhe underſtood that EET 
facts notoriouſly public, it 1 may ſo fay, be over- | the King had reſolved on retiring to Spain“, and The King de- 
thrown forty years after, by a bare account, without | that an Engliſh ſhip lay ready to receive him, fo ſirous of quit- 
the leaſt proof of what is advanced? But to confirm | ſoon as he was able to undergo the fatigue of a ſea- ing Scotland. 
what I have been ſaying with regard to Camden, I | voyage. This precaution alarming her apprehen- Or France. 
need only obſerve, that Melvil's memoirs, writ be- ſions of his eſcaping, and thereby breaking all her 
fore Camden's annals, but which appeared not *till | meaſures with Bothwell, ſhe expreſſed herſelf incli- 
long after, are intirely oppoſite to what that author | nable to be reconciled. In order thereto, ſhe ſent Mary careſſes 
has urged, and perfectly agree with Buchanan's | ſeveral tender and affectionate letters to convince him, and per- 
hiſtory, ſome few circumſtances excepted. - | him of her ſincerity. Finally, ſhe made him a ſuades him 
2 on Melvil is the third author to examine. He was | viſit at Glaſgow, and ſo well cajoled that eaſy 5 #47 to 
Man a perſon of diſtinction, who was imployed in ſeveral | Prince that ſhe prevailed on him to return to Edin- —_ | 
rs, ; . . . . . 3 . . 
embaſſies, and not a ſittle concerned in what paſſed | burg in a litter. Melvil mentions not her Majeſty's Buchanan. 
at the Scotiſh court: nay it appears, in his me- | journey to Glaſgow, but neceſſarily ſuppoſes a re- Melvil. 
moirs, that he was highly in Queen Mary's favor, | conciliation, ſince he ſpeaks of the King's voluntary Spotſwood. 
ſince ſhe made choice of him to counſel her as to | return to Edinburg (3). On his arrival there, he * Manus. 
her conduct, and to cenſure her falſe ſteps and | was lodged in a lonely houſe near the city wall, 
failings. A Sovereign can ſcarcely give a ſubject | on pretenſe he would be incommoded by noiſe 
more ſignal tokens of eſteem. If Buchanan has not | in the palace. For ſome days, Mary viſited him Buchanan 
mentioned him in his hiſtory, it was probably be- very frequently, nay had her own bed brought into 
cauſe he loved him not. Melvil, on his part, has, | a room under his. In a word, ſhe neglected no- 


in his memoirs, drawn a character of Buchanan, 


thing might convince him her heart was intirely free 


„* — 


(1) It may be ſaid of theſe hiſtorians, in regard to Mary, that Camden has ſcarce ſaid one word of truth; that Buchanan has 
ſaid all the truth, and more than the truth ; and that Melvil has ſaid the truth, but not the whole truth. 

(2) Pretending that the houſe where he was kept was inconvenient, and Sterling a cold and moiſt place, where he might get 
cold. Buchanan. Melvil ſays nothing of this journey; but he ſuppoſes it afterwards, when he fays, the Queen delivered the 
Prince to the earl of Marr, that the caſtle of Edinburg might be taken out of his hands. Rapin. | 

(3) His words are, The King was afterwards brought to Edinburg, and lodged in Kirk-field, as a place of good air, where 
he might beſt recover his health: but many ſuſpected that the earl of Bothwell had ſome enterpriſe againſt him. p. 78. 
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E LIZ A B. from rancor towards him. At that time, the ear! 


An? 1567. of Murray, on news that his lady lay at the laſt 
CARY extremity thro” a miſcarriage, deſired leave to viſit 


Murray her, and accordingly departe l, notwithſtanding the 
3 Queen's inſtances to the contrary, This circum- 
Court. 
Buchanan. ſtance makes equally for Buchanan and Camden. 
Melvil, Buchanan thence infers, that Murray had no hand 
Camden. in murdering the King, who was killed the night 
Barnſtaple. following, fince he was gone a day before it hap- 
pened (1), Camden draws a quite contrary inte- 
rence, ſaying, his going away was to avoid being 
Buchanan. ſuſpected. Buchanan and Melvil affirm, many 
3 p. 78. knew there was a deſign to kill the King, but no 
uanus. 


man durſt warn him of it, becauſe he told all again 
to the . . or ſome of his ſervants, who betrayed 
him. However, the earl of Orkney, Murray's 
half- brother, gave him thereof notice, which he 
rehearſing to the I ſhe ſent tor Orkney to 
examine him; but in her preſenſe he denied ever to 
have uttered a word of ſuch tendency (2). 

At length, the time appointed for perpetrating this 


The King's _ 
villany being come, Mary left the King to put to 


tragical end. 


Buchanan. hed one of her women who had been that day mar- 

3 ried, I omit numberleſs circumſtances whereby 

p. 324, Kc. Buchanan inſinuates the Queen was deep in this 

Barnſtaple. tragedy. In effect, thoſe circumſtances would be 

Spitſwood. ſo many proofs, where they confirmed by a perſon 

Thuanus. unſuſpected: but as Melvil does not mention them, 

I chuſe alſo to be ſilent. How ſocver it be, the King 

was ſtrangled that night, with one of his domeſtics 

who lay in his chamber. Soon as he was diſpatch- 

ed, his body was removed 1nto a garden belonging 

to a neighboring houſe, whither his ſlippers were 

Buchanan. likewiſe carried. Then fire was ſet to lome barrels 

of powder placed in the room where the Queen's 

bed was, and the houſe was blown up. LThoje who 

crouded in at the noiſe, were at firſt told, that the 

violence of the blaſt had thrown the King into the 

garden: but, as his ſlippers were found by him, his 

ſhirt not any where even ſinged, and certain livid 

| marks appearing round his neck, thoſe ſpectators 

A report were not ſo credulous. The ſame night it was ru— 

ſpread that mored thro? the city, that the earls of Morton and 

Murray had Murray were the King's aſſaſſines; and this report 
killed the OY O = 

King, very ſuddenly reached even the borders of England. 

Carton, Camden hence infers, that the earl of Murray mutt 

Buchanan. have been concerned in the murder, ſince he was by 

Spotſwood. public voice inſtantly accuſed : but this voice of 

Tan rh public conſiſted doubtleſs of ſuch few as were 

ſuborned to ſpread the report. Melvil, on the con- 

Bothwell trary, aſſerts it was whiſpered at court, that Bothwell 

accuſed. had procured the King to be murdered, and that 


Melvil, p. 78. he was ſtrangled with a napkin. He adds, I came 
to the door of the Queen's chamber the next morn- 
ing after the murder, and the carl of Bothwell 
ſaid, «+ That her Majeſty was ſorrowful and quiet ; 
« which occaſioned him to come forth: he ſaid, 
the ſtrangeſt accident had fallen out which ever 


was heard of, for thunder had come out of the 


6c 


himſelf was found dead, ly ing a little diſtance from 
the houſe, under a tree. E 
« up and ſee him, how that there was not a hurt 
nor a mark on all his body. But when I went 
up to ſee him, he had been taken into a cham- 
ber, and kept by one Alexander Durham; but 
I could not get a ſight of him.” Buchanan adds, 
the Queen ordered the corpſe to be brought to her 
on the wrong ſide of a bench, and after viewing it 
lome time, without any ſigns of joy or grief, com- 


heavens, and had burned the King's houſe, and 


He deſired me to go 


{ Fd . 


f een 
manded it to be interred near Rizzo, in the ſepul- ELTA 
cher of the Kings. It is ſtrange that Camden, Ay? 15 
who attempts to ſtrip Buchanan of all credit, — 
ſhould not undertake withal to confute any of the The King | 
circumſtances related by that hiſtorian, tho' the e near 
are many in number, and very diſhonorable to the Pit, 
Queen. | 3 

The earl of Murray, notwithiſtanding his being Afurra 
indiſpoſed and the rumor concerning him, came to turns Ry 
court two days after, and appeared without ſign of Buchanan. 2 
apprehenſion. This evidences he was in no dread 
of his adverſaries accuſations z and indeed he was 
never queſtioned for the fact. The Queen keeping Scandal, L 
her chamber but a few days, reſumed her uſual behavior et . 
courſe of lite, having conſtantly with her the earl the Queen, 
of Bothwell. 

Mean while, the people murmured exceedignly Botlwell tris | 
that no manner of inquiry was made concerning in vain to # 
the King's death, wherewith they openly charged dear bim 
the earl of Bothwell. Theſe murmurs were fo pub- - cory 
lic, that Bothwell could not but take ſome ſtep to os B 
ſhew he was willing to clear himſelf. He there- |. 
tore, in company with ſome friends, repaired to the 3B 
earl of Argyle, chict juſtice of the realm, and de- 
fired him to make inquiſition concerning the mur- 
der of the King. On his requeſt, a proceeding 
commenced, and the depoſitions of ſeveral perfous - 
were taken; but all was ſuddenly ſuppreſſed. The Anderfor's 
court was contented with offering a reward to any Collect. 
perſon who ſhould diſcover the authors of the m 5p 8 
King's death: but, tho the Queen and Bothwell * "IN 
were univerſally believed guilty, none had the cou- 
rage to be their accuſers, ſince offering ta take fuch 
a ſtep would not have been a little dangerous: ne- Ib. p. 38, 4j 
vertheleſs, people failed not to diſperſe libels and | 
ballads, wherein Bothwell was ſtill accuſed 3 where- Buchanan. 
upon he cauſed to be affixed in ſeveral places, that Spotivood, 
he would fight any perſon who ſhould dare to main- 
| tain this accuſation. He was anſwered by another 
paper, poſted up without a name, that his chal- 
lenge was accepted, provided he would appoint a 
neutral place for the duel 3 but this produced no 
farther: effect. | V 

Mary finally perceiving that theſe popular mur- The Queen | 
murs and complaints might be attended with ill con- gets into her 
ſequences, was defirous of being poſſvſſed of Edin- hands _ 
burg caſtle, by the ſtates commured to the earl of bor room 
Marr's cuſtody. This earl was unwilling to com- the Prince to 
ply with the Queen's deſire. But at length, ima- the cal of 
gining a civil war was at hand, he offered to deli- Marr. 
ver the Caſtle, provided he was ſuffered to carry the _ 25 
young Prince to Sterling, of which he was likewiſe: p. 80, $1, 
| governor. He thought it more advantageous to be 
| maſter of the Prince's perſon. than of Edinburg 
| caſtle 3 and Mary agreed to the exchange. 
| Hittherto people were contented with liberally. The exrl cf 
publiſhing their ſuſpicions of Bothwell,, without any Lenox de. 
appearance of any particular accuſer. But at a de 
length, the earl of Lenox, finding Mary very flow E 
= he G his ſon's 
in offering to puniſh the lately perpetrated crime, murder. 

ſollicited her by letters tor Juſtice on. Bothwell, Buchanan. 
charging him with being author of the King Cami, 
| his fois murder. This letter ſtrangely imbarafſed Gag“ 
her Majeſty. She could not deny a father the fa- yy 1 b. 4 
tisfaction he demanded, eſpecially in a caſe concern- c. 
ing the death of a King wno had been her own con- Space 
fort. I ſhall not here make recital of all her arti- 
fices to evade this proſecution, and ro. get Both-. 
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well acquited, becauſe Buchanan, who has given 
the particulars, may be ſuſpected. I ſhall content 


» 


(1) Melvil ſays, that he was retired from the court ſeveral days before, p. 78. 
(2) This advertiſement, ſays Melvil, moved the earl of Bothwell to haſte forward his 
powder under the houſe where the King did lodge, and in the night did blow up the ſaid houſe with the powder; but it was 
was taken forth, and brought down to a ſtable, where a napkin was ſtoped in his mouth, and he thers- 


poken, that the King 
with ſuffocated. Ibid, 


— 


enterpriſe ; he had before laid a train of 


myſelt 
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myſelt with what Melvil gives us on this ſub- 
1507; 1. Every body ſuſpected the earl of Bothwell, 
Bothwell ac- << and thoſe who durſt ſpeak freely to others, ſaid 
aquited. ce plainly that it was he. Whereupon he drew to- 
© Melvil, P. 7%: 4 gether a number of lords of his dependers to be 
= * _ 27. „ an aſſize, which cleared and acquited him; ſome 
4 a" fear, ſome for favor, and the greateſt part 
; « in expectation of advantage. This way being 
de aſſailed, he remained ſtill the greateſt favorite 
« at court.” 3 . 

This teſtimony of a man who cannot be ſuſpected 
of ſlandering her, is very ſtrong againſt the Queen. 
She not only could not part with a man publicly 
accuſed of the murder of the King her huſband, 
but even made him her prime miniſter and favorite. 
Even had ſhe believed him innocent, it was re- 
nouncing the laws of decency, which a woman 
rarely does except when hurried away by the violence 
of ſome paſſion. But theſe are trifles, in compariſon 
of what ſhe did afterwards. = LE 
| rue re. A rumor of her Majeſty's deſigning to marry 
F  entations the earl of Bothwell flying from court over all the 
do the Queen Kingdom, lord Herris repaired to Edinburg. He 


bout 1 4 took ſo ſeaſonable a time, that he accoſted the 
pins 20 
well. 


chi, p. 78. 


3 
W on 
; "= 
[ $42.4 
1 


Queen in BothwelPs abſenſe, and caſting himſelf at 
her feet, frankly told her, it would be her everlaſting 
diſhonor if ſhe ſhould even think of eſpouſing her 
lord's aſſaſſine. Mary, feigning a ſurpriſe, anſwered, 
ſhe knew not whence he had this intelligence, and 
very coldly added, that hitherto her heart had 
dictated nothing to her in favor of Bothwell. A 


letter, touching the ſame affair, but expreſſed in 
much ſtronger terms than lord Herris's remonſtrance; 
which letter he ſhewed to her Majeſty, who ſaid 
it was a device of his own. Melvil aſſured her the 
letter came from the perſon whoſe name was ſub- 
ſcribed, and contained nothing but what he himſelf 
had deſigned to repreſent to her, as he was in duty 
bound. Thus the Queen, in reſolving to marry 
Bothwell, did not fin thro* ignorance, fince ſhe 
was amply made ſenſible of the world's opinion 
3 concerning the author of rhe King's aſſaſſination, 
= Mary ſuffers A few days after, ſhe went to Sterling to ſee the 
| herſelf to be Prince her ſon. If Buchanan is to be credited, her 
= caricd off Dy intent was, on ſome pretenſe, to get him from the 
© Bothwell, who | A GE Ts 
carl of Marr, who flatly retuſed delivering him. 


3 conducts her | # | 
© to Dunbar. In her return to Edinburg, ſhe was met by Bothwell, 


Buchanan. 
= Spothyood, 
© Burnet, 


away, and conducted her to Dunbar. Melvil, 
who was preſent, and was himſelf arreſted; ſays 
Bothwell only took her Majeſty's horſe by the 
<« bridle,” and adds not a word which may in- 
ſinuate that the Queen ſeemed ſurpriſed at this 
violence, or that ſhe offered to make the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance (1). He, on the contrary, ſays, that 
captain Blachater, who ſeized him, aſſured him 
| all was done with the Queen's own conſent. 
Bothwell puts When Bothwell came to Dunbar, he procured a 
away his wife. divorce from his wife, the earl of Huntley's daughter, 
pron gag whom he had married only ſix months before. 
Srothvocd. This divorce was decreed by two ſentences, one in 
and both at the counteſs of BothwelPs own ſuit. 
In the firſt trial, before the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, Bothwell was accuſed of a criminal com- 
merce with one of his wife's kinſwomen, and, on 


* 


2 2 
— 


3 hid. p. 79. few days after, Melvil received from England a a 


Melvil, p. 79. with a band . of armed tollowers, who carried her | 


the eccleſiaſtical, and the other in the civil court, 


his conſeſſion, the archbiſhop pronounced the ſen- ICI. I Z a B. 

tence of divorce (2). In the ſecond, his wile ac- Ax' 1507. 

cuſed him of adultery, and as he denied not t 

fact, his marriage was annulled. He was forced 

to make uſe of theſe two means, by reaſon of the 

different rules the two courts obſerve, with regard 

to the cauſes for annulling a marriage. The proceſs 

was commenced and ended in leſs than ten days. 

To all appearance, the earl of Huntley, Bothwell's 

great friend, perſuaded his daughter to ſue a divorce. 

This is Buchanan's account; but Melvil ſays, he 

cannot tell how, nor. by what law he parted with 

his wife, becauſe having been releaſed, he had left 

Dunbar. This at leatt ſhews he had- not read 

Buchanan's hiſtory when he compiled his memoirs, 

nor did copy that hiſtorian, tho? they agree in the 

principal facts. „ 
Bothwell, thus freed from his wife, carried the The Queen's 

Queen to Edinburg, and on the morrow {he ap- marriage with 

peared in the courts of juſtice, and declared ſhe was Bothwell. | 

intirely free. This was done to prevent the ob- 4 

jection which might be taken from her captivity to Collect. 

null the marriage ſhe intended to contract . with Vol. 1. 

Bothwell. This alliance was, in all its circumſtances, 

ſo odious, that it was very difficult to find any 

pretext to extenuate its horror. The ſole expedient 

Mary and Bothwell could pitch on, was to make 

the court lords accomplices in their crime. To 

that end Bothwell, having invited them to dinner, 

preſented and cauſed them to ſubſcribe a paper, | 

the purport whereof was, „ That they judged it Spotſwood. 

* was much the Queen's intereſt to marry Both- Melvil, p. 80. 

well, he having many friends in Lothian and | 

upon the borders, which would cauſe good order 

to be kept: and beſide the Queen could not but 

marry him, ſeeing he had run away and lain 

with her againſt her will.” One of Camden's 

artifices, among many others, 1s to ſpeak of this 

paper, or approbation of the courtiers, in a very 

looſe manner, and intirely diverſity it, under color 

of extracting the ſubſtance. Morcover he introduces 

it before he relates the Queen's being carried away, 

that this rape might be conſidered as a conſequence 

of the grandees approbation, whereas it was juſt the 

reverſe, as may be ſeen by the very writings in | 

Melvil (3). However the eſpouſals were ſolemniſed Melvil, ibid, 

after the Proteſtant rites; by the biſhop of Orkney, Spotiwood. 

who was very ready to officiate in ſo deteſtable a 

buſineſs. | CR 5 
Whatever ſuſpicion the Queen had given of her- The Queen 

ſelf, by her neglect to puniſh the authors of the and Bothwell 

King's murder, ſome however ſtill doubted whether mw 1 2 

ſhe was guilty. But when ſhe was beheld publicly b 5 

giving her hand to the earl of Bothwell, there Was nobles. 

ſcarce one who durſt undertake her vindication (4). Buchanan. 

She might very eaſily perceive the change in her 

ſubjects hearts; ſo viſible was their diſguſt. For 

this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to ſtrengthen herſelf, by 

forming a league with ſome peers, for her own 

and her new conſort's defenſe. All ſuch as depended 

on Bothwell readily ſigned the league ; but herein 

lay not all the difficulty: there was another very 

conſiderable party which was to be gained, other- | 

wiſe the court league would be of little efficacy. 'To The earl of 

that end, the Queen and Bothwell judged it ne- Murray re- 

ceſſary to begin with the earl of Murray, that he fuſes figningit. 

might influence the others. The confederacy was Buchanan. 


P- 872 


therefore brought him to ſign. But he anſwered, that | _ * 


promiſe to take him for her huſband. 
(2) Some ſay he had a bull to abſolve him from this inceſt. 
annulling the marriage. Rapin. 


(4) And 


(1) The Queen, in her inſtructions to the biſhop of Dunblane ſays, that the earl partly extorted, and 6 
See Anderlon's Collect. | £Þ | 


Vol. I. p. 99. 


If ſo, he would not plead it, that he might give occaſion to 


(3) And yet the Queen, in her inſtructions to the biſhop of Dunblane, makes this writing to have been ſigned before ſhe was. 
carried away. See Anderſon's Collect. Vol. I. p. 94, and 104. 5 | 
people began to think, that the Prince was in danger to 


well boaſted, that if he could get him once in his hands, he ſhouid warrant him from revenging his father's death. Melvil, p.78, 81. 


be cut off, by him who had ſlain his father ;z—For Both- 
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EL Iz A B. to oblige him to ſerve the Queen, it was needleſs 


Ax' 1569, to make him ſign the paper; and for the earl of | 


WA Bothwell, ſince the Queen had defired he would 
be reconciled to him, he ſhould punctually obſerve 
whatever he had promiſed. However, fearing, 
after this refuſal, to be expoſed to the court's re- 
ſentment, he defired leave to withdraw to St. An- 
drew's; but, perceiving the * made ſome 
ſcruple, he prayed her to permit him to paſs ſome 
time in France; whereto ſhe readily conſented, and 

He retires to he ſoon after departed (1). Camden has taken care 

France, not to mention the reaſon of Murray's retiring into 

Melvil, p. 80. France: that very ill agrees with his ſcheme. For, 

Camden. had that earl affociated with Bothwell to aſſaſſinate 
the King, why ſhould he quit the court at a time 
when, inſtead of having any cauſe to fear, he might 
have expected all things from the great credit of his 
ſuppoſed friend ? | 

Confederacy Mean while, all Scotland loudly complained that 

to puniſh the no vengeance was taken for the King's murder, and 

King's mur- at ſeeing the Queen married to the very perſon uni- 

_— "he verſally conſidered as the aſſaſſine. The King of 

Queen's mar- France even wrote to his embaſſador Du Crocq, to 

riage. ſignify his aſtoniſhment thereat, and his letter was 


Buchanan. ſhewn to diverſe of the nobility. At length, the 
Melvil, p. 81, earls of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athol, Glencarn, 
— . and lord Boyd, meeting at Sterling, ſigned a com 


federacy, che intent whereof was to bring to con- 
dign puniſhment the King's murderers, and to get 
the Queen's late marriage diſſolved. They hoped 
to effect os with greater facility, as they had room 
to believe the Queen herſelf would not be againſt 
ſuch a compulſion, conſidering the unworthy treat- 
ment ſhe had already met with at the hands of her 
p. 81. new ſpouſe. Melvil ſays, he heard her one day call 
for a knife to ſtab herſelf, not being able to bear 
his brutalities. 

As the confederates queſtioned not the Edinbur- 
and Bothwell gers countenancing their undertaking, they had pro- 
eee Dun. jected to inveſt that city, that the Queen and Both- 
Buchanan, Well, who were there without troops, might not 
Melvil, p. 82. eſcape : but Bothwell, having notice of their de- 

ſign, retired with the Queen to Borthwick. They 

were purſued by the confederates ; but to no pur- 

_ the Queen and Bothwell being got away to 

Edinburg de- Dunbar. Havin miſſed their aim, the contede- 
clares for the rates marched to Edinburg, whoſe gates were opened 
confederates. to them, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous oppoſition 
Metvil p. 81. Of the earl of Huntley, archbiſhop of St. An. 
Pen drew's, and biſhop of Roſs, who were even obliged 

to take ſhelter in the caſtle, whence fir James Bal- 

four, whom the Queen had made governor, afforded 

them means ta eſcape. He alſo notified to the con- 

federates, that he would not ſurrender the caſtle, 

but was determined on a ſtrict neutrality. | 

The Queen During this, Mary and Bothwell, with all poſſible 
and Bothwell diligence, got together ſome forces at Dunbar: but 
3 the confederates were in a ſtrange labyrinth of per- 
Buchanan. plexities. They had no money: Balfour refuſed 
Melvil, p. 82. them artillery and ammunition 3 and, by reaſon of 
the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize of Borthwick, part 

of their troops had deſerted. So, after ſeveral con- 

ſultations, they had almoſt reſolved to drop their 

enterpriſe, and return to their homes. The Queen 

and Bothwell, having notice of their condition, in- 

ſtantly marched away for Edinburg, in hopes of 

ſurpriſing chem before they came to any reſolution. 

The confe- This news being brought the confederates in the 
erates go out night, inſtead of retiring, they reſolved to meet the 
* her. Queen, and decide the affair by a battle. Their enemies 
ucnanan. hearing this made a full ſtop; and finding matters 
took a quite different turn from what they expected, 
ſuffered them to paſs the Eſk without oppoſition, and 
very ſpeedily the two armies were within a ſmall di- 


— 


The Queen 


ſtance of each other. Mary foon perceived her troops E12 * 
not to be cordial in her ſervice, and that but few, either Ay? * 
officers or private men, were willing to fight in her — 
quarrel, Such diſcovery inſpiring her with great She appr. 
tear, ſhe deſired to ſpeak with the laird of Grange *, _ being 
one of the confederates chieftains, who commanded 22 b 
8 . . troo 
a {mall body more advanced than the reſt of their Metyy 
army. That laird being come, flatly aſfured her, Buck? 
that there was no hope of accommonation, except Spot 
ſhe parted from Bothwell, who was looked on as r. in 
his late Majeſty's murderer, and was moreover ""_ 
married to another woman; but, on that condition, 
the confederates would honor and obey her as they 
ought. Mary aſking him, whether ſhe might rely She cpi 
on his word? he returned to the confederates, and lates with f 
broughta full power to treat with the Queen on thoſe lords ; 
and no other conditions. Hereupon Bothwell, and put; he 
ſeeing no remedy, choſe to retire to Dunbar, and {lf into ties 
the Queen put herſelf into the hands of Kircaldie, 3% 
who conducted her to the confederate army. T he 12 
f 8 5 Melvil, p.g;: 
chiefs gave her a more dutiful reception than ſhe Spotho 
expected; but it was with great difficulty the | 
ſoldiers were reſtrained, who exclaimed at her with 
moſt mortifying reflections. She was conducted to She is cen. 
Edinburg r, and lodged in the provoſt's houſe, . to 
where a guard was ſet on her, ſo that ſhe was nb ul 
actually a priſoner. To all appearance, the chiets > Brag 
were not yet fully reſolved what they ſhould do Melvil, p.s, 
with her; but ſhe herſelf furniſhed them with oc- T. The fan 
caſion of determining. The very night ſhe came iht. 
to Edinburg, ſhe bribed one of her guard, and 
gave him a letter for Bothwell, replete with tender 
and affectionate expreſſions, ſtiling him, „Her 
& dear Heart,” and promiſing never to forſake 
him. This letter falling into the hands of the con- 
tederate lords, made them reſolve to be more watch- 
ful over her, and afforded a pretenſe to ſhut her up and after co. 
in the caſtle of Loch-levin, under cuſtody of the — in Lock 
ear] of Murray's mother. nM 
The Queen complained bitterly of this uſage, Buchanan. 
and wrote to Kircaldie, reproaching him that what Melvil. 
had been promiſed her was not performed. Kir- Spotſwood. 
caldie, alfo in writing replied, that he had alread 
upbraided the lords for fo doing; but they had 
ſhewed him a letter under her own hand, which 
ſtoped his mouth. He concluded with ſaying, he 
could do nothing for her, but adviſed her to think 
no more of a man who had another wife, and was 
charged with being her huſband's murderer. - The 
Queen, as ſhe read the letter, ſhed a flood of 
tears, 7 Ol 
But what occurred a few days after, was ſtill A caſtet of 
more to her prejudice, Bothwell, coming to Dunbar, Bothwell 
ſent to Balfour, governor of Edinburg caſtle, a with fone 
certain perſon tor a depoſite wherewith he had in- Pee . 
; tercepted. 
truſted the ſaid governor, It was a ſilver caſket, Buchanan“ 
preſented to the Queen by Francis II, which ſhe- Detect. 
had given to Bothwell. Balfour delivered it to Spotiwood, 
the meſſenger ; but (if we may credit Buchanan) P. 28 
gave notice of it to the confederate lords, who took | 
it from the bearer. Howloever this be, it fell into - 
their hands. Breaking it open, they found many 
love-verſes and letters, and among the reſt ſome 


which contained the whole conſpiracy againſt the 


late King, and the manner it was to be executed. 
But this was not all, Buchanan ſays, there were 
alſo three contracts of marriage between the Queen 
and Bothwell, one of which was written jn the 
Queen's hand before the King's death. Another 
was written in the ear! of Huntley's hand, in 
the interval been the King's death and the Queen's 
third marriage; and the lait was a contract in form, 


drawn up at rhe nupttals. Probably, the two firſt 
were only draughts, ſuppoſing Buchanan ſpeaks 


reaton, Rapin. 


4 


(4) Melvil ſpeaks not of this confederacy. He fays only, that the earl of Murray retired into France, without ſhewing the 


truth ; 
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truth; for Melvil ſays nothing of the caſket or 
contracts. However Camden, on another occa- 
ſion, ſays that certain verſes and Jove-letters 
were produced againſt the Queen 3 but mentions not 
the caſket ſpoken of by Buchanan. ee 

Mary's captivity, and the ſcizure of her papers, 
convincing Bothwell it would not be proper for him 
to continue in Scotland, he retired to the iſles of 
Orkney, where he for ſome time turned pyrate, ei- 
ther for his ſubſiſtence, or to be revenged on the 
Scots. 

Mean while, the confederate chiefs confering to- 
gether upon their affairs, conſidered that, if they 
ſhould repoſſeſs Mary of the government, they 
could not rely on her promiſes, or be ſecure againſt 
her reſentment. They therefore concluded, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to deprive her of the ad- 
miniſtration, and to that end, ſent the earl of Lind- 
ſay (x), to perſuade her to reſign the crown to the 
Prince her ſon. Camden ſays, that in order to 
extort this, ſhe was menaced with being brought to 
a public trial for the murder of the King her huſband, 
for incontinency, and for breach of promiſe on ac- 
count of religion: and Melvil affirms, the ear] of 
Lindſay had orders to threaten her, if he deemed it 
neceſſary. The Queen was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at 
this propoſition : but rightly judging, it was not in 
her power to deny what was demanded, and that 
her obſtinate refuſal might draw on her worſe trou- 
bles, ſhe acquieſced. She did it with more readt- 
neſs, as ſhe was privately told by ſome of the con- 
tederates, and Throckmorton the Engliſh embaſſa- 
dor, that whatever ſhe ſigned in pri ſon would not be 
of any force, but might be revoked when ſhe ſhould 
be at liberty. The confederate lords willingly con- 
ſented ſhe herſelf ſhould nominate one or more re- 


. . . | 
gents, to govern the kingdom during the Prince's 


minority. She appointed the earl of Murray, ei- 
ther of her own choice, or becauſe it was hinted 
to her, that he was deſired for regent ; and, in caſe 
he refuſed the office, ſhe ſubſtituted the duke of Cha- 
teleraut, the earl of Argyle, and ſome other peers. 
Then, ſhe was made to ſign all the acts neceſſary 
for her reſignation of the crown; and notice being 
{eat to the ear] of Murray, who was in France, 
preparations were made for the inauguration of the 
W King, who was only a year old. Queen Ma- 
toys reſignation was ſigned the twenty fourth of 
Je, and the infant King was inaugurated, by the 
biſh p of Orkney, on the twenty ninth following. 

Nut long after, ſeveral nobles, who were nor of 
the contederacy, met at Hamilton caſtle, to conſult 
what was to be done at this juncture. The confe- 
eres having thereof notice, ſent James Melvil, 
author of the memoirs, to inquire the cauſe of their 
aſſembling. They replied, they could not but 
think it ſtrange, that the King ſhould be crowned, 
without their being invited to the folemnity, ſince 
they were no leſs zealous for their country's wel- 
fare than the other peers, and believed they had 
reaſon to apprehend tome ill deſigns were forming 
againſt them, ſince ſuch important reſolutions had 
been taken without conſulting them; that therefore 
they were met, nut with intent to offend any 
perſon, but only to provide for their own ſafety. 
Melvil ſays, the moſt prudent of the confederates 
were for admiting theſe lords to their conſulta- 
tion, but the others reſolved to exclude them; and 
that this advice prevailed to the kingdom's great 
detriment. In etie&, from this ſmall number of 
peers aſſembled at Hamilton, roſe a party which 
finally declared for the Queen, and ſerved long to 
foment terrible combuſtions in Scotland. 

The confederate leaders had not all the ſame 
views. Some acted only from private intereſt, and 


A— 


made uſe of the preſent juncture to ruin their ene- E117 AB. 
mies. Others, in ſigning the confederacy, intend- Ax' 1567. 
ed to remove the ſcandal which the Queen's mar- — 
riage had given, to get rid of Bothwell, to rein- 
ſtate Queen Mary in the government, and per- 

haps to limit her authority by means of the ſtates: 
Thele latter, underſtanding the earl of Murray was Nelvil 
returning to Scotland, ſent James Melvil to inform 

him of the ſituation of affairs, and to exhort him 

to behave with great moderation, and above all 
things to avoid coming intirely to a rupture with the 
Queen. They repreſented to him, that his intereſt 
required it, becauſe he would be much more maſter 

of his own party while he left Mary ſome hopes, 

than if he reduced her affairs to ſuch a ſtate that her 
adverſaries would have nothing more to fear from 

her. Murray perceiving that ſuch conduct would in 
reality redound to his advantage, promiſed to 
follow their advice. But he was no ſooner arrived, The earl of 
than he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by the moſt Murray ar- 
violent of his party, who perſuaded him to drive V5 and 
matters beyond a poſſibility of being ever reſtored. 11 
This is the repreſentation Melvil gives of the earl Metvit p. 87. 
of Murray's conduct. A few days after his arrival, Camden. 

he waited on the Queen, and inſtead of comforting 

her, as he had done formerly when ſhe was under 
confinement at Edinburg, he loaded her with re- 

proaches, This affected her moſt ſenſibly ; for ſhe 

had thitherto flattered herſelf that Murray would la- 

bor her reſtoration. 

Mean while, the confederates requeſting his ac- He js ac- 
ceptance of the regency, he ſeemed inclined to re- knowledged 
fuſe it, and deſired a few days conſideration : but regent. 
this was all grimace, and at length he accepted it. Buchanan. 
Before the ſtates, which had been convened in his = * * 
abſenſe, aſſembled, he wrote to the Hamiltonians — * 
(for ſo were ſtiled thoſe peers who met at Hamilton- He invites 
caſtle) deſiring them to join the other ſtates in what the Hamilto- 
ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the kingdom's bene- mans to come 
fit: but they refuſed. For a while there was ſome Buchanan 
talk of agreement, but inſuperable difficulties occur- Spotſwood. 
red. Buchanan caſts the whole blame on the Ha- but they 
miltonians; and Melvil, on the violent ones of the 7efuſe. 
confederates, with whom the regent ſided. All can 
be conjectured is, that thoſe who had procured the 
aſſembly at Hamilton, intended to ſerve Queen 
Mary, and wanted only a pretenſe to declare; which 
the carl of Murray furniſhed them with, and perhaps 
very imprudently. Howſoever it was, Murray, not 
thinking fit to defer the ſtates convention, in ex- 
pectation of accommodating with the Hamiltonians, 
which to him ſtill ſeemed too remote, the regency 
was confirmed by a decree, ſubſcribed by up- 
wards of two hundred lords and gentlemen of the 
greateſt diſtinction, as well Papiſts as Proteſtants. 

The new regent's firſt care was to remove Bal- 
ſour, who had rendered himſelf ſuſpected, from the 
government of Edinburg caſtle, and to confer it on Eꝗinbur 
the laird of Grange. Mean while the Hamiltonians, caſtle. . 
headed by the carl of Argyle, loudly complained of Buchanan. 
their being neglected, and refuſed to acknowledge Meluil, p. 90. 
Murray for regent. It was eaſy to perceive; that . 
their drift, under that pretext, was to form a party 
tor Mary: and in effect, ſome time after they met , gociation ! 

2 In 
at Dunbarton, and ſigned a league or aſſociation, &,yor of 
the intent whereof was to releaſe the Queen, and re- Queen Mary: 
place her on the throne, Twelve lords (2), of Melvil. 
whom the earl of Argyle and biſhop of St. Andrew's P. 88. 
were the foremoſt, fubicribed the bond of aſſociation: 
but Argyle delerted this party preſently after, and 
repaired to the parliament. This earl, who frequently 
ſhifted ſides, remained not long even with this 
party. As for the duke of Chateleraut he was then 
in France about his own private concerns. At firſt 
the regent deemed not this aſſoc iation very formi- 


„p. 87. 


The laird of 
Grange made 
governor of 


(1), And lord Ruthven, Spotſwood, p. 211, _ 
Neg. Von. . 


Dad d d 


(2) Eleven only, Melvil, p. 89 
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ELIZ AB. dable : but it became fo afterwards, becauſe all ſuch 
An”? 1567. as elpouſed the King's cauſe joined it by degrees, it 
= — not being eaſy for the regent to give univerſal ſa— 
tisfaction. 
The regent During the remnant of this year, the regent 
takes poſſef. poſſeſſed himſelf of all the ſtrong holds in the realm, 
ſion of all the and diſtributed the offices and governments as he 
mY judged necuſſary for the preſervation ot public tran- 
p. 99. quillity. He was particularly careful that juſtice 
ſhould be punctually and impartially adminiſtered. 
Melvil blames him only for one omiſſion, viz. 
his not being fo diligent as he might have been in 
gaining the Hamiltonians : but it muſt be remem- 
bered that Melvil himſelf manifeſtly leaned to that 
party. The Queen loved and eſteemed him and 
conſequently it was natural he ſhould wiſh her re- 
ſtoration. He evidences in his memoirs, that he 
heartily deſired ſhe might be 1eplaced on the throne, 
which induced him to cenſure all ſuch as oppoſed 
It. 
A clear knowledge of the Scotiſh affairs is ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the motives of 
ueen Flizabeth's conduct and politics, that it is 
not to be thought ſtrange that J have been ſo par- 
ticular in my account of Scotland's tranſactions: 
the ſequel will, I hope, juſtify this long digreſſion. 
I return now to the affairs of England. 


Elizabeth de- The term for reſtoring Calais being expired, 


mands Calais. Elizabeth ſent into France fir Thomas Smith, ſe— 


April 28. cretary of ſtate, and fir William Winter maſter of 

Camden. | + of Ki 
the naval-ſtores, to demand the place of King 

Speed, p. 838, 8 

Nc. Charles, conſormably to the treaty of Cateau : but 
nothing was more remote from his Gallic Majeſty's 

France intentions. He appointed commiſſioners to treat 

refuſes it. with the Engliſh embaſſadors, as if it was to be 


conſidered again to whom that place was to belong, 
and as if the treaty of Cateau was not to be of 
any account. Michael Hoſpital chancellor, who 
was firſt commiſſioner, made, on this occaſion, 
a long harangue, whereof it will be ſufficient to 
give the purport, to ſhew how groundleſs were the 
reaſons with which he ſupported the refuſal of ſur- 
rendering Calais. He ſaid, ; 

«« By the ſame right the Engliſh demand Calais, 
« they may as well claim Paris; for the one, as 
„ well as the other, was won and loſt by arms (1). 

« The Engliſh plead a new title to Calais, 
« whereas the King of France's title 1s of the 
„ ſame date with the Monarchy itſelf. 

« Tho? the Engliſh had it in poſſeſſion upwards 
« of two hundred years, yet the right was as much 
in the Kings of France, as were the dukedoms 
« of Guicnne and Normandy, which the Engliſh 
long detained forcibly : and therefore it could 
& not be ſaid, the French had conquered Calais, 
and thole dukedoms, but only recovered what 
<« to them righttully appertained. 

« Preſcription of. time is of no conſideration 
« among Princes, but right always takes place, 
c and, by the law of the twelve tables, the autho- 
<« rity remains perpetual againſt an enemy. | 

« Tho? the Engliſh undertook the late war for 
<« the ſake of Calais, yet that place was not men- 
« tioned in the treaty of Troye, and thereby they 
«© had not thereto any farther pretenſions. 

« The clauſe inſerted in the treaty of Troye, 
e relating to the reſervation of rights, concerns 
« only {mall and inſignificant matters, and not the 
c reſtitution of Calais, which is an article of the 
« orcateſt importance. 

The pretended attempts of Francis II, in 
c Scotland, could by no means affect the right of 
« Charles IX, his ſucceſſor. Indeed the very in- 


— 
tentions of private perſons are in ſome reſpects EL 124) 
liable to the laws; but the caſe of Princes is Ax' 1365 
quite different. TT — 
The late King, in aiding the Queen of Scotland, 

his conſort, did no more than the Engliſh them- 

ſelves had done in ſeizing Havre de Grace, 

under color of keeping it for the King. More- 

„ over, they furniſhed the Prince of Conde with 

* money, and therefore have tortcited their claim 

d to Takls. 

«© When it pleaſed God that the French ſhould 

recover Calais, he ſet, the natural bounds between 

„ the kingdoms of France and England, according 

to the Roman poet: 
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Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 


In a word, if any one had the aſſurance to 
* propoſe to his Majeſty the reſtitution of Calais, 
he would deſerve not only death, but even a worſe 

puniſhment, damnation.” | 


N 


- 


Smith replied, © He would not ſtay to ſhew the The Engl 
% weaknels of the arguments alledged by the chan- embaft;; 
e cellor, becauſe he could not believe the refuſing 3: 
to reſtore Calais would in good earneſt be found- f Oo 
ed on reaſons fo little plauſible. There was a El 
e treaty made expreſly on this account, which the 
chancellor never mentioned, as if he had forgot 
«© that, on this treaty, ſigned, ratified and ſworn to 
by the King of France, the Queen of England's 
demand was grounded. Neither did he intend 
<< to loſe time in combating maxims which, if ad. 

„ mited, would render all treaties between Sove. 

e reigns of no effect; but would content himſelf 

with anſwering two objections, which were the 1 
e moſt ſpecious. As for the treaty of Troye, he 1 
© appealed to ſome of the commiſſioners, who | 
were. preſent at the concluſion of that treaty, E 
„ whether it was not agreed, that the reſtitution of 5 
Calais ſhould be compriſed in the general reſer— | 
vation of rights, and that the reaſon which they 

{© alledged to hinder the town of Calais from be- 

ing reſerved by name was, becauſe the eight 
years were not yet expired: as for Havre de 

% Grace, the Engliſh made a peaceable entry, being 
invited by the inhabitants and the people of Nor- 

«© mandy. In ſhort, as for the money lent the 
„Prince of Conde, the King of France himſelf 

* owned it was for his ſervice, ſince it was to pay 

«© the German ſoldiers, who threatened to ravage 

the kingdom.“ But all theſe reaſons werg to no 

purpoſe, France being refolved not to part with 

Calais. I ſhall here by the way obſerve, that the 
chancellor of France did not, ia order to evade the 
reſtitution of Calais, make uſe of arguments drawn 

from the very treaty of Cateau, as he might have 

juſtly done, if that treaty were expreſſed in the terms 
mentioned by the French hiſtorians. N 

It was not the chancellor's arguments which pre- Eliz bet 
vented Elizabetl's aſſerting her right to Calais; Was“ 
but the ſituation of her affairs, which permited her 1 
not to ingage in a war with France. Her intention 
was not to invade others, but to defend and main— 
tain herſelf on the throne, in ſpite of her enemies 
efiorts : this was her only care, during the whole 
courſe of her reign. Hence it was that ſhe ſome- 
times ſeemed inclinable to matrimony, tho', in all | 
appearance, ſhe had no ſuch deſire. The firſt ſhe £294, 
decoyed with this hope, was Charles, archduke of Hallig 

Aullria, the fame who was propoſed to the Scotiſh oi 
Queen by the cardinal of Lorrain. She carried her Negociaton 
diſſimulation fo tar, as to ſend Thomas Ratcliffe, r ler 


Lay 


LIT. | . . riage with die 
carl of Suffex, in embaſſy to the Emperor Maxi- archduke c 
| Aultia. 


(1) There was a particular treaty for Calais; but there was none for Paris, Rapin. 
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milian, to ſettle the marriage-articles, the Emperor 
on his part having diſpatched count Stolberg to 
keep her in this good reſolution. The earl of Suſſex 
ſtayed five months at Vienna about this negoctation, 
oing thither under color of carrying his Imperial 
Majeſty the order of the garter: but he was ac- 
companied by lord North, the earl of Leiceſter's 
creature, who was ordered by his patron to defeat 
the negociation as much as poſſible, by indirectly 
intimating to the Imperial court, that the Queen 
had no deſign to marry, whatever ſhe pretended, 
The Emperor found afterwards that North was 
better inſtructed than the embaſſador, who, appre- 
henſive of the Queen's marrying the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, did his utmoſt to adjuſt all differences and 
remove the objections. The main difficulty was to 


find expedients, on the article of religion, which 


ſhould ſatisfy both courts. The Emperor relaxed 
as much as he could, and the ear], on his part, did 
whatever lay in his power to remove this obſtacle. 
They were already agreed, that the archduke ſhould 
have the title of King of England, and guardian- 
ſhip of the children, in caſe the Queen died firſt. 
As to religion, after the Emperor had often, but 
in vain, demanded the privilege of a public church 
for the archduke, he finally conſented that he ſhould 
be fatisfied with a private chapel in ſome part of the 
royal palace, where none of the Engliſh ſhould be 
admited 3 and if his manner of worſhip happened 
to give any offenſe, he ſhould forbear it tor a time, 
and be preſent with the Queen at the church of 
England's ſervice. But this affair being debated in 


the council of England, the Queen ſent the earl of 


Suſſex word, that ſhe could not admit even of this. 
So the negociation was broke off, tho? without 
noiſe, with marks of eſteem and friendſhip mutually 
given by the Emperor and her Majeſty. By the 
way, this obſtacle concerning religion was the 
means ever uſed by Elizabeth to fruttrate all nego- 
ciations about her marriage: and therefore ſhe 
always treated with Catholics, becauſe ſhe was 
lure of breaking off the treaty juſt when ſhe pleaſed. 
As for the Proteſtant Princes who offered them- 
{elves while ſhe was of age to marry, ſhe took 
care to let them ſoon know they had nothing to 
hope. This deportment confirms the ſuſpicion 
which had been conſtantly entertained, that ſhe had 
made a ſetled reſolution never to ſubmit to the 
matrimonial yoke, tho' her affairs obliged her 
lometimes to pretend the contrary. 

This year arrived at London embaſſadors ſrom 
Ivan Baſilowitz, grand duke or Czar of Muſcovy. 
Their public commiſſion was, to confirm and re- 
new the tavors which the Czar their maſter had 
granted to the Engliſh merchants, aſſociated by the 
name of the Ruſſia Company. But with theſe 
embaſſadors returned Anthony Jenkinſon, a native 
of England, who had long reſided in that country, 
and was charged with ſome private inſtructions (1). 
The Czar's deſign was to make with Elizabeth a 
league offenſive and defenſive, with a mutual obli- 
gation to afford each other a fate retreat, in caſe 
either ſhould be expulſed their dominions. This 
Prince, who was a moſt notorious tyrant, was 
willing to provide for his ſafety, being apprehenſive 
his ſubjects would not always indure his oppreſſions. 
Elizabeth returned him a dubious anſwer, wherewith 
he had no reaſon to be pleaſed, and yet two years 
after he granted the Engliſh merchants privileges 


which greatly conduced to render flouriſhing their Er1z a . 
commerce in thoſe regions. | Ax' 1567. 
About this time aroſe commotions in Ireland. 
occaſioned by the rebellion of Shan O Neal, a Troables in 
nobleman of great intereſt in the North; but ge 
which ended with the death of the rebel, who was Stow. 
flain by his own partiſans, Hollingſh. 

The duke of Norfolk, who was one of thoſe Death of tlie 
who were molt in the Queen's favor, loſt his ducheſs ducheſs of 
this year, and by that means unfortunately was N98. 
left in a condition to form projects which na 
proved his deſtruction. 

The Netherlandiſh Affairs during this Year, Airs of the 

underwent great changes. The grindees were Netherlands, 
divided, and ſeveral had betrayed the common e N 
cauſe. The Prince of Orange was withdrawn to . 
his government, count Horn to his own houſe, 
and count Egmont continued with the governeſs, 
who, improving this diſſenſion, revoked whatever 
grants ſhe had been forced to make the Reformed. 
Then ſhe ſent for forces from Germany, and raiſed 
ſome Walloon regiments. Soon after Philip II 
reſolved to ſend the duke of Alva into thoſe pro- 
vinces with a ſtrong power of native Spaniards, to 
chaſtiſe both nobles and people. Hereupon, the 
Prince of Orange retiring into Germany, the duke 
of Alva entered the country at the head of his army, 
without any oppoſition. On his arrival at Bruſſels, 
the ducheſs of Parma put the government into his 
hands, when the duke exerciſed inhumanities not 
neceſſary to be here particulariſed, they being ſo 
univerſally known, The counts of Egmont (2) 
and Horn loſt their lives by the common execu- 
tioner, while Montigny underwent the like in Spain, 
and all the Prince of Orange's eſtates were con- 
fiſcated. 

On the other hand, the court of France, under Agairs of 
color of fearing the duke of Alva, who was to France. 
paſs near the borders, levied ſix thouſand Swiſſers, Mezerai. 
with deſign to extirpate the Hugonots, while the p. Daniel 
duke of Alva ſhould do the fame in the Netherlands, 
purſuant to the agreement at Bayona. It may be 
readily comprehended that, in ſuch a juncture, 

Elizabeth could not attempt the recovery of Calais: 
it was ſufficient it ſhe could avert the flames which 
threatened England. Mean while, the Prince of 
Conde, having with difficulty eſcaped the court 
ſnares, re- aſſembled the Hugonots by the admiraPs 
aſſiltance, and was very near ſucceeding in his de- 
ſign of carrying off the King at Meaux. After 
this diſappointment, he blocaded Paris. In ſhort, on 
the tenth of November was fought at the gates of 
Paris a battle, wherein fell conſtable Montmorency. 
This action not being deciſive, the Prince marched 
to meet Caſimir, count Palatine, who was bringing 
him a ſuccor of three thouſand foot, and ſix thou- 
ſand five hundred horſe. In September, La Noue, 
one of the Hugonot chiets, reduced Orleans. 
Thus were all England's neareſt neighbors, viz, 
the Scots, French and Netherlanders, in trouble and 
confuſion, while the Engliſh, thro' their Queen's 
prudent management, injoyed a profound tran- 
quillity. | | 

It was however at the expenſe of her own quiet A N 1 568 
that Elizabeth ſecured her peoples repoſe. She Plizabetk 
had cauſe ot apprehenſion as well at home as from ſtickles for the 
abroad, and conſequently was obliged to attend Hugonots of 
perpetually both to toreign and domeltic affairs, in F es 
order to fruſtrate her enemies projects. The nden. 


(1) He took a very accurate map of Ruſſia, and was the firſt Engliſhman who ventured thro' the Caſpian ſea, into the country 


of the Bactrians. Camden, p. 408. 


(2) Charles Lamoral, count of Egmont was beheaded at Bruſſels in the begining of July. The French embaſſador, who was 
a private ſpectator of the execution, is {aid to have writ to Charles IX King of France,“ That he had ſeen that head ſtruclæ 
5 off, whoſe valor had made France twice tremble :” alluding to the battles of St. Quintin and Graveling. The Flemings were 


fo fond of him, that his execution made them loſe all patience. 


No offers from Philip cou!d quiet them, and they never lett pur- 


luing their revenge. till they had intirely ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, Strada de Bell. Belg. I. 7. 
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"The HISTORY of ENG LAND: 


F LI 2 A B. French Hugonots wretched condition gave her no 
Ax' 1568. ſmall uncaſin=fs. Theirs and her adverſaries were 
L=y te fame ; and as there was but ſmall appearance of 
their making head againſt the Papiſts, who were a 
hundred to one, and ſupported by royal authority, 

ſhe was apprehenſive that, after their extirpation, 

the ſtorm would fall upon England. It was ſcarce 

to be doubted that the war, which was at once 
carrying on againſt the Proteſtants of both France 

and the Netherlands, was other than a pure effect of 

the mutual counſels of the French and Spaniſh courts, 

and that exterminating the Proteſtant religion was 

the main Object thoſe two courts had in view. 
Elizabeth therefore judged it abſolutely requiſite to 

4 acquaint his Gallic Majeſty, that ſhe was concerned 
for the preſervation of the Hugonots; whatever 
reaſon ſhe might have to complain of their 
behavior to her. To that purpoſe, ſhe ordered 
Norris, her embaſſador to Charles IX, to intercede 
earneſtly for them, and give to underſtand, that ſhe 

too well knew her own intereſt to ſuffer them to be 
intirely ruined. Theſe threats from England ; the 
reſolution of the Hugonots, and their aſſiſtance from 
Germany, produced a good effect, and procured 
them a peace: but it was only a treacherous peace, 
wherein the court deſigned merely to amuſe them, 

and which was, on that account, afterwards named 

the Lame Peace. Catherine di Medicis knowing 

it would not be long before the war would re-kindle, 
reſolved to be betorehand, to prevent Elizabeth 

from aſſiſting the Hugonots. In order thereto, ſhe 
began to make the Engliſh embaſſador private in- 


duke of Anjou, then barely ſeventeen years of age. 
Mention ſhall be made elſewhere of the ſequel of 
this project. 
Quarrel be- At the fame time Philip II evidenced his ſpleen 
tween Philip againſt Elizabeth, by confining her embaſſador to 
and Elizabeth. a village. On the other hand, a certain Engliſh 
Cn merchant, named Hawkins *, who went to the bay 
* Sir John . ; , : 
Hawkins. Of Mexico with five ſhips, by virtue of the treaty 
between Charles V and Henry VIII, was inſulted 
by the Spaniſh fleet, which took and rifled three of 
his ſhips. Theſe outrages were highly reſented by 
Queen Elizabeth, eſpecially as the merchants were 
very clamorouſly importunate for a war with Spain: 
but ſhe did not think proper then to ſhew her re- 
ſentment, for fear of being ingaged farther than the 
ſituation of her affairs would admit. She had the 
more reaſon not to enter on ſuch a war, as at the 
ſame time the affairs of Scotland, which more nearly 
concerned her, took a new turn, and might be to 
her of the urmoſt conſequence. | 
a Queen Mary was priſoner at Loch- levin: but 
22 that did not hinder her from having ſtill a ſtrong 
uchanan. | . . 
Melvil, p. go, Party, conſiſting of all the Catholics, with ſuch as 
Camden. envied and hated the ear] of Murray, many of 
Spotiwood. whom had with him the greateſt credit. In reality, 
? the majority of theſe had little kindneſs for Mary, 
but fancied ſhe could afford them a plauſible pre- 
tenſe to act againſt the regent ; and it was this which 
induced them to declare for her. On the other 
hand, in the regent's party, which was called the 
King's, there were ſome who were ingaged in 1t 
purely to ruin Bothwell, whom they hated and 
feared. Theſe imagined, it they could get him 
out of the way, matters would return to their proper 
channel, and the Queen might eſpouſe ſome Prince 
Grange par- Who would cauſe Scotland to reflouriſh. Kilcardie, 
ſues Bothwell, who was of this number, being intormed that Both- 
who — well was acting the pyrate near the iſles of Schet- 


Affairs of 


to Denmark, 


where he is 


2 


timations of à match between Elizabeth and the 


— 


land, equiped two veſſels, and reſolved to go in EIL Iz 
queſt of him, believing all troubles would ceaſe Ax? * 
with his death. He was fo lucky as to meet with wy 
him : he purſued and obliged him finally to run 

his ſhip a-ſhore, and eſcape to land in his boat : but 

the ſhip was taken with his ſervants, who, it is ſaid, 

oave information of many particulars relating to the 

late King's murder, not greatly to the Queen's 

honor: but there is no relying on ſuch fort of po- 

pular rumors. Bothwell having the good fortune 

to eſcape, but not Knowing which way to turn him- 

ſelf, at length determined on retiring to Denmark, 

where he was ſeized and thrown into prifon. There 

he lived ten years 1n extreme milery, which turned 

his brain. Camden affirms that, not Jong before his 

death, << he ſolemnly proteſted the Queen was in 

* no degree privy to the murder of the King her 

„ huſband.” But, as uſual, this author acquaints 

us not whence he had this particular (1). 

Bothwell being no longer to be feared, all ſuch Several of tl 
as thro' hatred of him had declared againſt the ts pary 
Queen, forſook the King's party, ſome privately, ie un 
others openly. Lidington and lord Boyd were Mell p 
among thoſe who feigned to be ſtill attached to the Spothvouy,- 
regent, 1n order to have a fairer opportunity to do 
the Queen fervice. The earl of Argyle wavered 
for a time, but at length quited Murray, and joined 
the contrary faction. 

A few days after, the regent, being at Glaſgow, The Que 
had there notice of the Queen's having made her eſcapes o d 
eſcape from Loch-levin (2), and being at Hamilton Pn 
caſtle, only twelve miles from Glaſgow. This _ T 
news quickly ſpreading, lord Boyd, who was of — 
the regent's council, inſtantly forſook him and re- | 
paired to her Majeſty. x 

The regent was extremely perplexed, eſpecially She marches 
as he learned at the ſame time, that the Queen's againſt the 
friends were from every quarter amaſſing forces regent. 
which flocked to her in great multitudes. This 
made him ſenſible, he muſt either quit his party, 
or try the fortune of a battle. He choſe the latter, 
and aſſembling ſome troops, tho' in number very 
interior to the Queen's, he departed Glaſgow at 
the very juncture when her Majęſty ſet out in order 
to attack him. Melvil fays, the Queen's deſign Nell. 
at firſt was not to fight, having left Hamilton caſtle P. 99, 9. 
only to retire to Dunbarton, but that the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, and the other chiets of her faction, 

(3) were for hazarding a battle, truſting to their 
numbers, and hoping, on the regent's being routed, 

to govern all in the Queen's name. But howloever Bucharen. 
it was, this army, in number ſix thouſand, ad- Camden. 
vancing towards Glaſgow, met the regent who 

was only four thoutand ſtrong, and the battle began. 

It is needleſs here to enter on a detail of this in- 
counter, It tuffices to ſay in brief, that Mary loſt Battle where 
the day, and, for fear of falling into her enemies in the (ua 
hands, fled towards the borders of England. She“ Oy 

chole for her firtt retreat the houſe of Maxwell, baron She flies d. 
of Herris: but, a few days after, not thinking v6 die 
hericit ſafe there, or any where elle within the _—_ at: 

realm, ſhe determined on retiring into England. rb 
On ever to flight attention to what had thitherto Camden. 
aſſed between Elizabeth and Mary, and to the STej˖t 

juſt reaſons they had to diſtruſt and conſider each ee 
other as real enemies, notwichſtanding their extcr- oe. 
nal demonſtrations of reciprocal amity, which was _ 

all diſſimulation, it cannot be believed that Mary 

would have voluntarily fought retuge in England, 

had it been in her choice to retire elſewhere. But 

there was a neceſſity cicher of being again in the 


impriſoned. 
Buchanan. 


Melvil. 


p 84, 35- concerned in it. Buchanan. Camden, p. 410. 


(1) By Bothwell, Queen Mary had a daughter, who was a nun at Notre Dame de Soiſſons. Jebb's Collect. Vol. II. p. 610. 
(2) On May 2. By the aſſiſtance of George Douglaſs, half brother to the regent: whoſe mother was likewiſe thought to be 


m — 


— 


(3) Chiefl the houſe of Hamilton. Some ſaid, that the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's intended to cauſe the Queen to marry 
lord I: milton, in caſe they had obtained the victory. And the Queen herſelf feared the ſame, Melvil, p. 91. 
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Camden. 


| : Mary arrives 


in England, 


; May 17. 


© Che writes 


to Elizabeth. 


Camden. 
Anderſon, 
Vol. IV. 


5.7.19. 


A' 1508. 
* ASD 


o 
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ower of her Scotiſh adverſaries, or of ſurrendering 
into the hands of Elizabeth her rival. Ot the two 
dangers, one was near and infallible: the other was 
yet diſtant, and not ſo certain as to deſtroy all hope 


to of ſuccor from that Queen's generoſity. However, 


having fixed her reſolution, ſhe diſpatched away 
Tohn Beton, one of her menials, to <11zabeth, to 
deſire her protection and leave to retire into England. 
Camden ſays, ſhe ſent by the ſame meſſenger a dia- 
mond, which ſhe had received from her as a pledge 
of her friendſhip, and promiſe to aſſiſt her to the ut- 
moſt of her power, when there ſhould be occaſion: 
and yet this ſame author has inſerted, under the year 
1582 of his annals, a letter of Mary to Elizaheth, 
wherein it appears this diamond was ſent back be- 
fore the battle of Glaſgow ; beſide, tho? very poſſi- 
bly Elizabeth might have accompanied her JO 
of the diamond with ſome tender and affectionate 
expreſſions, and alſo ſome general promiſes, it is not 
likely ſhe intended to oblige herſelf ſo far as Cam- 
den would inſinuate. This is what I believe for ſe- 
veral reaſons. Firſt, it 1s certain Elizabeth was ne- 
ver ſo well- affected to Mary. Secondly, ſuch in- 
gagement was directly contrary to her intereſt, 
which required not ſhe ſhould be fo very mindful of 
her rival's proſperity. Laſtly, no juncture of time 
can be afſigned, when Elizabeth was under any ne- 
ceſlity to carry her diſſimulation to that height. 
Camden adds, that Elizabeth did, by the ſame Be- 
ton, certify Mary, that ſhe would give her all the 
proofs of triendſhip which could be expected from a 
fitter. But, as I have often hinted, it is not always 
fate to rely wholly on this author's teſtimony. How- 
ever, before this anſwer arrived, Mary, fearing to 
be diſcovered in her retreat, took boat, and came 
to Wirkinton in Cumberland, attended only by 
lords Herris and Fleming, and a few ſervants. The 
ſame day ſhe wrote to Elizabeth, acquainting her 
with her arrival in England. In this letter ſhe like- 
wiſe told her; that having cſcaped from priſon, and 
intending to go to Dunbarton, her enemies came 
againſt her to diſpute her paſſage (1), and defeated 
her army : that this misfortune obliged her to quit 
her kingdom, where ſhe could not be with ſafety, 
to come and implore her protection; withal intreat- 
ing, ſhe would order her being conducted to her 
pretenſe : adjoining allo in the ſame letter, That 
d her enemies, after murdering her ſervant before 
<« her face, had commited a new crime, which they 
« pretended to charge her with, tho' themſclves 
< had ploted it, as appears by a writing under their 
« own hands and ſeals”. It is this doubtleſs which 
gave Camden occaſion to fay, under the year 1567, 
that the carls of Murray and Morton bound them- 
ſelves by a writing to ſupport Bothwell when he 
ſhould have killed the King (2). It this writing, 
which never appeared, were really true, it would 
evidently follow that Mary was not ignorant of 
Bothwell's being author of the King her huſband's 
murder, ſince ſhe knew Murray and Morton had 
promiſed to ſcreen him: but it is not likely, ſhe 
would have made ſuch a confeſſion to Elizabeth. 
Beſide, on ſuppoſition that Mary's letter was ſuch 
as Camden repreſents it, ſhe names not the earl of 
Murray : ſhe only imputes to her enemies the crime 
whereot ſhe herſelf was accuſed. We ſhall ſee here- 
atter how ſhe maintained what ſhe had advanced, 
and after what manner ſhe made her defenſe. 


oe 


| lodged at a gentleman's houſe, where ſhe was roya!ly F'izPeth 


paſſion for this Queen. She ſent her word, that as 


| agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould hear her defenſe, and 


Elizabeth being informed the Quten of Scots was FLIZ AB 
in England, after the lots of a battle, ſent fir Francis ANn* 1568+ 
Knolles to comfort her, and ordered her to b? 
treated. Aſter that, ſhe was conducted to Car- e TOTP 

; : . lary *till ſhe 
liſle (3). Here, according to Camden, Mary wrote has uſtiſied 
Queen Elizabeth a ſecond letter, intreating her ei- kerfelf. 
ther to admit her to her preſenſe, or give her leave Camden. 
to depart elſewhere. Camden ſays, + That Eliza. V*fngham's 
+ beth was touched with compaſſion, becauſe the Pföi, in 
Queen of Scots offered to debate her cauſe before ſtructions. 
her, and ingaged to prove her adverſaries guilty Anderſon's 
sol the crime they unjuſtly loaded her with®. Bur Collect. 
this hiſtorian ſtretches a little too far what Mary ſaid * bs, 4 
in her letter, ſince ſhe offered not to prove her ad-“ * 
verſarics guilty ; nor indeed did ſhe ever attempt it. 

There is not a ſingle word in Camden's annals con- 
cerning the Queen of Scots, but what muſt be guard- 
ed againſt. We are going to ſee Elizabeth's com- 


the ſtood charged, by the public's voice, with being 
privy to the murder of the King her husband, or at 
leaſt with not inquiring after the murdercrs, and with 
keeping ſtill in her ſervice, and in her very houſe, 
ſuch as were accuſed of being accomplices, ſhe could 
not fee her *till ſhe was cleared fully of ſuch heinous 
accuſations, and deſired to know in what manner 
ſhe intended to juſtify herſelf Whereupon, it was 


protect her if innocent. It is very probable, or ra- 

ther certain, that herein Elizabeth deſigned only to 

gain time, and have a pretenſe to detain her 'till ſhe 

had determined how to proceed; in which point her 

council were not a little perplexed. 

Diverſe methods were on this occaſion to be taken, g,,q;; 
and each had its difficulties: but, as is very uſual in opinions in 
the councils of Princes, the ſtar whereby the miniſters the council 
and counſellors were guided was not juſtice or equi y, concerning 
but the Queen's ſafety. In much the ſame caſe 5 * 
Henry IV Jetained the King of Scotland's eldeſt fon, en. 
who was afterwards King himſclf, under color, that 
he had entered his dominions without leave, and 
that Prince was held in durance 'till the reign of 
Henry VI. It cannot be denied, that a Sovercign 
has power to ſeize a foreign Prince, who enters his 
territories without a ſat:-condudt. But there are 
caſcs wherein right rigidly aſſerted becomes the 
greateſt injuſtice. Such was that of Henry IV with 
regard to the Prince of Scotland. But in Mary's caſe, 
the circumſtances appeared ſtill more favorable. It 
was a woman, expulſed by her own ſubjects, whoſe 
tarther violence ſhe feared, and who, far from giv- 
ing room for ſuſpicion of any ill deſign againſt Eng- 
land, was come only for refuge, and to implore 
the protection of a Queen her near relation, who had 
always affected to give her marks of friendſhip. 
So to conſider Mary's fault only as a fort of vio- 
lation of national law, ſhe merited not being de- 
tained in captivity : but, as I ſaid, it is not a;wiys 
by theſe maxims that Sovereigns are guided. The 
point in debate in the Engliſh council was, not to 
ſearch for what was molt conſonant to juſtice or ge- 
neroſity, but what was moſt adyantageous (4). The 
various courſes therefore which might be taken with Camden. 
reſpect to the Queen of Scots were examined, in or- Anderſon's 
der to chuſe the molt beneficial to Elizabeth. The Collect. 

firſt was, reſtoring her forcibly to the throne, by Tl 
way of example, that ſubjects ſhall not expel their?“ *0®? * 


— 


(1) The contrary appears by the teſtimony of Melvil. Rapin. 


(2) The words in Camden are: * They went fo far as to charge me with a new pretended crime, and ſign this accuſation 
with their own hands.” Which words ſeem not to give Camden occaſion to ſay, as M. Rapin here imagines. 


. 60 — =? From removed to Bolton, a houſe belonging to lord Scroop, warden of the Weſt-marches. Anderſon's Co! 
ect. Vol. IV. p. 6. 
(4) It was at firſt reſolved in the Engliſh council, to uſe the 


as is ſhewn by biſhop Burnet. Hiſt, Ref. Vol. II. p. 417. 
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Queen of Scots well, and reſtore her to her crown and country, 


Eece 
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Sovereigns 
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Elizabeth 
reſolves to 
detain her. 
Camden. 


Elizabeth's 
policy, 


Elizabeth ſhould have done as a Sovereign, yet 
other more particular conſiderations prevented her 
laboring to reitore and render more powertul a Queen 
whom the juſtly looked on as a dangerous rival. 
For the ſame reaſon it was to be feared, if ſhe lent 
her back to Scotland, tho? without ſuccors, her 
faction would revive, and one victory, which was not 
impoſſible, might render her abſolute; in which 
caſe ſhe might recall the French into Scotland, and 
purſue the execution of the projects formed in France, 
in the reign of Francis II, her firſt conſort. On 
the other hand, if ſhe were ſent over to France, 
there was no certainty that ſhe would not return to 
Scotland: beſide, if the King of France and Princes 
of Lorrain were maſters of her perſon, it was very 


likely they would make uſe of her name to invade. 


England, -and the Pope Wer e Spain join with 
them. There was no way therefore but to keep her 
in England, either free, or in priſon: but leaving 
her at full liberty was runing a manifeſt hazard. 
Her title to the crown of England would draw to 
her court all the Catholics and. diſaffected perſons 
in the kingdom, as well as the French and Spaniſh 
embafladors, to aſſiſt her with their counſels. It, 
being abſent; ſhe had been able to form a ſtrong 
party in England, how much more might her pre- 
lenſe render the ſame faction more numerous and 
powerful. Certain it is that, notwithſtanding the 
Queen of England and her miniſters pretended to 
think it very ſtrange Mary ſhould claim the Engliſh 
crown, they however knew the grounds of her title, 
and that many people were convinced of its being 
even more legitimate than Elizabeth's. Finally, 
in detaining her in priſon, there was no queſtion Eli. 
zabeth would incur the indignation of all Europe by 
this exceſs of ſeverity, the motives whereof all pco- 
ple would not comprehend. This was however the 
courſe which Elizabeth took, by the advice of her 
council, and undoubtedly alſo by her own inclina- 
tion. It is certain, beſide the reaſons of ſtate which 
induced her thereto, ſhe was likewiſe moved by a per- 
ſonal jealouſy of the Scotiſh Queen, who had much 
the advantage of her in beauty and youth, tho' ve- 
ry far inferior to her in other reſpects, However, 
to color in ſome meaſure the ſeverity which was 
to be uſed to this Queen, Elizabeth concluded to 
teign being deeply concerned for her misfortune, 
and extremely deſirous of being convinced of her in- 
nocence, that ſhe might afterwards give her a power- 
ful aſſiſtance, without fear of reproach : but withal, 
ſhe reſolved to delay the methods to be uſed for 
this purpoſe, till time and opportunity ſhould afford 
room tor other meaſures. From thenceforward, 
ſhe conſtantly refuſed liſtening to ſuch as offered to 
traduce Queen Mary; but then ſhe was not ſorry 
that ſundry accuſations were publicly ſpread againſt 
her, that it might not be thought ſtrange this affair 
could not be ſuddenly cleared. So, Camden had 
reaſon to ſay, Elizabeth ſeemed touched with a 
ſenſe of the Queen of Scotland's misfortune, and 
openly deteſted the behavior of the Scots: bur it fol- 
lows not that theſe were her real ſentiments. Her 


aim being only to prolong the affair, under color 


of laboring her prifoner*s juſtification, it was not 
proper ſhe ſhould, by her diſcourſes, declare her- 
jelf a party againſt her: ſhe ought rather to ſhew 
ſhe inclined to her ſide. Mary herſelt was long de- 
ceived, by this policy. She imagined Elizabeth 
really intended to ſerve her: but finally diſcovering 
the artifice, ſhe reſolved to take ſuch meaſures 
as furniſhed her enemy with a plauſible pretenſe 
to detain her in priſon, I will venture to affirm 
this to be the true key of the affair, which will ne- 
ver be rightly comprehended it we build on what 
has been advanced by the hiſtorians of either 
fact ion. | 


induced the Scots to deprive their Qucen of the Spotiwood, 


. duced to the King's obedience diverſe places, and 


—  — 


While all this paſſed in England, the earl of EL T2; 
Murray called a parliament at Edinburg, to get Ay" 1865 
thoſe condemned who had, in Mary's behalf, — 
taken arms againſt the King's Majeſty. The op- Affairs of 
polite faction ſeeing they were like to be oppreſſed Scotland. 
by the decree of the ſtares, exerted their utmoſt to Buchanan. 
prevent their aſſembling. They even demanded 
aid of the French, who concluded on tranſporting 
into Scotland a body of forces, under conduct of 
Martigues. In the interim, Mary's partiſans met 
at Glaſgow, to conſult how to prevent the parlia- 
ment's meeting; but, as they could not agree, the 
ear] of Argyle returned home. The earl of Hunt- 
ley, more fiery than the reft, aſſembled ſome troops, 
and poſted himſelf at Perth, to alarm the regent, 
*till the arrival of the French ſuccors: but the civil 
war, which re-kindled in France, obliging King 
Charles to retain the army deſigned for Scotland, 
Huntley was obliged to retire. This reſourſe fail- 
ing, the Queen's friends applied to Elizabeth, re- 
preſenting to her, that the regent, by moſt unſea- 
ſonably convening a parliament, was going to drive 
the principal lords of Scotland to deſpair, and of- 
tered to take her tor umpire of their differences 
with the regent. This offer was very grateful to Elizabeth 
Elizabeth, becauſe ſhe could thereby render herſelf takes great 
miſtreſs of the affair, and prolong it as ſhe pleaſed, *antage of 
She therefore gave Murray to underſtand, that he 3 
would oblige her in defering the parliament 'til ee 9 
ſhe was better informed of the reaſons which had Buchanan. 


Buchanan, 


adminiſtration. But he deſired to be excuſed, and 
held the parliament on the day appointed. Bucha- 
nan pretends that Lidington, who feigned to be 
attached to the regent, managed it fo by his in- 
trigues, that the itates reſolved to puniſh only 
lome of the moſt guilty, ati that this indulgence 
was a great means 0 ftreng:12n the Queen's party. 
The parliament breaking up, the regent raiſed a 
torce to purſue thoſe who were condemned. He re- 


would very probably have over-run the whole king- 

dom, had not the court of England interrupted the 

execution of his deſigns. 

Elizabeth foreſaw ſuch conſiderable advantage She becors 

in arbitrating the Scotiſh aiairs, that ſhe took care arbiter of ue 

not to let ſlip the preſent opportunity, without im- difference, 

proving it. To compaſs her ends with greater pants 

cility, ſhe intimated (and that not very privately) ay ating 

that ſhe believed the Queen of Scots innocent; Camden. 

that ſhe herſelf was concerned in the quarrel, which 

all Sovereigns ought to eſpouſe, and that it was 

their intereſt to chaſtiſe rebellious ſubjects, who 

might give a dangerous precedent to others. In a 

word, ſhe lo artfully diſguiſed her ſentiments, that 

Qu-en Mary's iriends, blinded by theſe appearances, 

per ſuaded that unhappy Princeſs to offer to appoint 

commuliioners to defend her cauſe before the Queen of 

England, and ſo tell into the net ſpread for her by Eli- 

zabeth. She had no ſooner made this imprudent offer, 

but Elizabeth wrote to the carl of Murray, that the 

proceedings of the Scots in depoſing their Queen 

were ſo extraordinary, that ſhe could not approve 

them except they ſhewed, by very good reafors, 

that they could not have acted otherwiſe : that it 

their Queen were innocent, ſhe deemed herſelt 

bound by all imaginable conſiderations to protect 

her, and reſtore her to the throne, but was willing, 

before ſhe came to any reſolution, to hear what 

they had to ſay in vindication of their conduct : She defres 

that therefore, ſhe deſired the regent would ſend de regent 

ſome well-intormed perſons to York, where the nd 

would order commiſſioners to hear what the Scots ont 

had to alledge againſt their Queen : that it was Camden. 

neceſſary he ſhould in perſon clar himſelf of the Andern 

crimes he was acculed of; and to conclude, fhe 5 6 

gave him to underſtand, ſhe ſhould take his refulal — * 
as 
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Ez As. 
A' 1368. 


The regent 


determines 


on going. 
Buchanan. 
Melvil, p. 93. 
Camden. 


Melvil, p. 93. 


Anderſon's 


Collect. 
Vol. IV. 
Part II. 


| p. 34, 35. 


Buchanan. 
Camden. 
Spotſwood. 


Account of a 
private affair 
which paſſed 
at the York 
conference, 
Buchanan, 


conference of 


as a moſt authentic proof of Mary's innocence. 
Elizabeth muſt have talked in a ſtile ſomewhat 
lofty to oblige the regent to take fo extraordinary 
a ſtep : beſide, it was no leſs neceſſary to keep by 
that means the ren of Scots in the belief that 
Elizabeth ſought only to bring her off honorably, 
for fear ſhe ſhould revoke the conſent ſhe had given. 
Elizabeth's real aim was to have a pretext to de- 
tain the Queen of Scots, till the affair ſhould be 
cleared, well knowing ſhe ſhould not want means 
to prolong it as ſhe pleaſed : beſide, how much ſo- 
ever ſhe pretended not to be fully informed, ſhe 
knew enough to judge that the Scots would bring 
good evidence againſt Queen Mary, and thereby 
furniſh her with a very natural excuſe to require a 
farther examination. All this was extremely agree- 
able to the ſcheme ſhe had laid, and afforded her 
means to ſilence the French and Spaniſh embaſſa- 


dors, who preſſed her continually in behalf of the 


captive © ny" She told them, ſhe deſigned to 
aid her ſiſter Mary with her whole power, and re- 
place her in her primitive 1 3 but decency re- 
quired her ſaid Majeſty ſhould firſt be, in the 
world's eye, cleared of the crime wherewith ſhe was 
charged, and that all poſſible expedition was uſing 
to manifeſt her innocence. | 
The earl of Murray was at a ſtrange loſs 
what anſwer he ſhould return to Elizabeth's ſum- 
mons. It was dangerous for a regent of Scotland 
to put to arbitration a buſineſs already decided in 
parliament, and diſhonorable to anſwer before a fo- 


reign power, But, on the other hand, he could ſup- 


port himſelf only by the aſſiſtance of England; 
how much leſs if Elizabeth ſhould reſolve to re- 
ſtore Mary to the throne ? Beſide, he was appre- 
henſive his refuſal would be conſtrued as a token 
of his miſtruſting the juſtice of his cauſe. So, after 
conſulting his friends on ſo nice a point, he reſolved 
to go himſelf to York, with eleven deputies nomi- 
nated for his aſſiſtants (1). Theſe were, James 
Douglas earl of Morton, Adam biſhop of Orkney, 
Robert commendator of Dumfermling, and Patric 
lord Lindſay. Mary nominated the lords Herris, 
Levingſton, Boyd, Gavin commendator of Kyl- 
wyning, John Gordon of Locheinvarr, James Cock- 
burne of Skirling knight, and the biſhop of Ros. 
Elizabeth commiſſioned Thomas Howard duke of 
Norfolk, Thomas Ratcliff earl of Suſſex, and fir 
Ralph Sadler, to hear what both parties had to 
alledge, pro and con. All theſe perſonages entered 
York on the ſame day, viz. the fourth of October. 
In order fully to underſtand what paſſed at the 
York, and at another afterwards at 
Hampton-Court, it will be neceſſary to know what 
is ſaid on this occaſion in MelviPs memoirs. With- 
out this key, there 1s no Wy gs. any thing 
by Buchanar's account, and {till leſs by Camden's, 
who indeavored rather to darken, than clear the 


affair. What Melvil relates is a ſecret, equally. 


unknown to Buchanan and Camden. 

Very ſeemingly, the duke of Nortolk, who had 
buried his ducheſs the preceding year, had already 
formed the project of marrying the Queen of Scots, 
before he repaired to York ; at leaſt, it may be 
affirmed, this duke was the chiet of all Mary's 
friends in England; for which reaſon, he accepted 
the commiſſion of preſiding at the York confe- 
rence, only to hinder the ſucceſs Elizabeth expect- 
ed, and to break her meaſures. However ſecret 
Queen Elizabeth's ſcheme was kept, the duke of 
Norfolk was moſt apparently well appriſed of 


OOO IIs, 


the whole; courtiers having uſually a wonderful ELI z AB. 
ſagacity to diſcover what the Prince would molt Ax' 1568. 
conceal : nay, it is nid, he had injoined the earl of = w=— 
Wettmoreland, his licutenant in the prefidentſhip Melvil, p. 99. 
of the north, to diſpatch the ear! of Murray when Puchanan. 
he came upon the borders, and ſeize all his papers, 

In order to deſtroy the proots he was bringing 

againſt Queen Mary; but, altering his mind, had 

revoked the order. In the begining of the confe- 

rence, he ſtarted ſeveral incidents to retard con- 

cluding the affair in debate: but at laſt, perceiv- Metvit, p. 94. 
ing all his indeavors would avail. only for a few Buchanan. 
days delay, he opened his mind to Lidington, who, Camden. 

tho? ſuſpected by all the King's party, had attended 

the regent as deputy and ſecretary of ſtate, The 

duke told this lord, that he could not imagine what | 
had induced the Scots to come and accuſe their | 
Queen before Engliſh commiſſioners 3 that they | Y 
greatly diſhonored their nation, and would one day 

be reſponſible for it. Lidington replied, he was | 
very glad to find him of this opinion; that, tor his | 
part, he had uſcd his utmolt efforts to hinder the 
regent from taking this ſtep; that Kircaldie had 
done the like, but in vain ; and if he had accom- 
panied the regent, it was only in hopes of ſucceed- 
ing better in England, and deſired him to diſcourſe 
the regent, and attempt diſſuading him from ac- | 
cuſing the Queen. The duke of Norfolk thereby 

knowing that Murray's procedure was not approved 

by his whole party, and that even remonſtrances had | 
been made him on this occaſion, hoped in ſome mea- 
ſure to prevail by arguing with him perſonally. They  _ 
met therefore privately ; when the duke, repreſenting 
to him what he had before intimated to Lidington, 

added, Thar he was much miſtaken, if he imagined 
Elizabeth intended to give ſentence on the difference 

he and his party had with the Queen of Scots: but 

that her ſole aim was to make them ſubſervient to 

her own ends: that if he deſired to be convinced of Spotſwood. 
this, he had only to require a promiſe under her own [ 
hand, to give ſentence as ſoon as the proots ſhould 1 
be produced, and to ſupport the King of Scotland's | 
party, in caſe the Queen his mother was found 

guilty : that Queen Elizabeth would never give = 
any ſuch promiſe in writing, and thereby maniteſt 1 
that ſne ſought only to amuſe them. In ſhort, he f 
ſo managed the regent, that before parting they | 
agreed that Murray ſhould, when called upon to || 
produce his evidences, demand a previous ingage- 1 
ment from the Queen, ſuch as had been ſuggeſted | 
to him by the duke of Nortolk. The regent com- i 
municated not this agreement to any except Liding- | 
ton and fir James Melvil, who liked it extremely. 

At the next meeting, the regent being preſſed to Melvil, p. 95. {| 
give in his proofs againſt the Queen of Scots, re- Buchanan. j 
plied as he had agreed with the duke of Norfolk, | 
to the great ſurpriſe of all preſent, except thoſe who i 
were in the ſecret. It was therefore reſolved to 1 
write to Queen Elizabeth, to inform her of this 
new and unexpected difficulty, and to know whe- 
ther ſhe would give the regent of Scotland the in- 
gagement he demanded. Her anſwer was, ſhe 
thought it very ſtrange her word could not be taken, 
but that a writing under her own hand ſhould be re- 
quired, and prayed the ear] of Murray to fend two I 
deputies to acquaint her with his reaſons. The re- = 
gent choſe for this purpole Lidington (2), and | 
Macgil, to the great amazement of all the other 
deputies, who could not conceive that he ſhould 
truſt with ſuch a commiſſion ſecretary Lidington, 
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of whom the whole party were ſo diffident. 


(1) Melvil names ſeventeen, including doubtleſs all thoſe who attended the regent. He was himſelf of this number. Rapin.— 
As were alſo ſecretary Lidington, Macgil, a famous civilian, and George Buchanan. And on the Queen's fide, lord Fleming, fir 
Robert Melvil, brother to the author of the Memoirs, &c. See Melvil, p. 93.——We have, from Anderlon, rectified our authors 


miſtakes in the names of the Scotiſh deputies. 


(2) Laird Lidington, not earl, as M. Rapin every where miſtiles him. 


Not 1 


* _ a. aide. 


1 


2 3 
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68. to come himſelf to London with the two depuries, 


Part II. p 97, 


Melvil, p. 96. 


Part II. p. 44, 


Melvil, p. 96. 
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Not long after, Elizabeth requgſted the regent 
whereto he conſented, Being arrived, ſhe appoir t- 
ed other commiſſioners to conter with them, name- 
ly, fir Nicholas Bacon, Cecil, the ear] of Leiceſter, 
the lord high-admiral, and fir William Sadler, 
Seemingly, ſhe fulpected the duke of Norfolk of 
ſome prevarication z nor was her ſuſpicion ground- 
leſs. She heartily wiſhed, on diverie accounts, to 
have in her hands the proofs intended to be uſed 
in ſupport of the accuſation againſt the Queen of 
Scots. Firit, to filence ſuch as murmured at her 
not moving towards reſtoring that Princeſs : and 
in ellect it was evident that, if Mary were guilty 
of the crime laid to her charge, ſhe was unworthy 
her protection. Sccondly, having thete proofs in 
her power, ſhe would not-only have the manage- 
ment of this aifair, but might alſo cauſe all delays 
to be contidered as lo many favors to Mary, who 
moit apparently would not dare any more to preſs 
tor her Jecition. Hatred and jealouſy might poſſi- 
bly be a third reafon 3 Elizabech injoying a {ſecret 
pleatuie at the mortifications of her rival. In the 
irt conterences at Hampton-conrt, the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners were very urgent with the earl of 
Muiray, to give in his proots againſt Mary. He 
antwered, it was with extreme reluctance that he 
could rctolve to accule the Queen his ſiſter, and 
thould never proceed to this extremity, except it 
were Ior the real benefit and advantage of all Scot- 
land: that therefore he required the Queen of Eng- 
land's writtn promiſe to protect the young King, 
in Caſe the Qucen his mother were found guilty, 

The atiair being in this ſituation, and the earl 
of Murray (till perſiſting in his demand, the ear] 
of Morton chanced to get intelligence of his agree- 
ment with the duke of Norfolk, from ſome one 
whom Mary had truſted with the ſecret. I hen it was 

Morton came to know the true motive of the re- 
gent's conduct, which hitherto ſeemed to him in- 
comprchenſible, ſince he refuſed to accuſe the 
Qucen, thu? he was come to England for that and 
no other purpoſe. He imparted the ſecret to ſome 
of his culicgues, and they reſolved to acquaint 
therewith fecretary Cecil. What paſled afterwards 
between Cecil and Murray is not known; but it 
may be coiijectured by what followed, that Mur- 
ray ſullered himicif to be prevailed with to act 
directly contrary to his ingagement with the duke 
oft Norfolk. | 

At the firſt meeting after this diſcovery, the 

Engliſh commiſſioners demanding that the proofs 

againſt the Scotiſh Queen ſhould be given in, and 
the regent refuſing it, all the Scots, except Liding- 
ton, were tor producing them. Then Wood, 
ſecretary to the regent, pretending a zeal for his 
maſter, ſaid, it was not from a ſpirit of cavil, as 
ſome thought, that the regeat would not give in 
the accuſation, but becauſe the Queen of England 
reſuſed the required promiſe: that this promiſe being, 
given, he would iminediately deliver the accuſation 
and proofs which he had all ready; and with that, 
he took the papers from his boſom, and ſhewed 
them to the whole aſſembly: but while he held 
them up, the biſhop of Orkney ſnatched them away 
without much difficulty, and gave them to the 

Engliſh commiſſioners, It is maniteſt that Murray 
lad been gained by Elizabeth's miniſters, and took 
this way purely to fave in ſome meature his promiſe 
to the duke of Norlolk. With this key it will be 
caſy to underſtand what Buchanan and Camden ſay 
about the York conferences, which I ſhall but juſt 
mention, becauſe, as theſe two hiſtorians were 1gno- 
rant ot the duke of Nortolk's ſecret intentions, and 


— 
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the motives of the regent's conduct, what they E12 43 
have related cannot he of much ſervice towarc's Av? 1:44 


clearing this part of the hiftory. 
At the York corf-rences, Mary's deputics were ac 
heard firſt. They proteſted, that che preſent pro- 


ceedings ſhould not be prejudzcial to the rights of rences 
Scotland, ſince Queen Elizabeth had no power to u to Ca, 


interfere in the attairs of that kingdom. Then they 
ſet forth at large the injuries received by Queen 


Mary from her own ſubjects, and craved Elizabeth's gociation, 
The earl of \derfog; 


aſſiſtance to recover her throne. 
Murray antwered, that Bothwell was author of the \ : 
King's murder : that he carried away the Queen 
with her own conſcnt, and publicly married her : 
that afterwards, ſhe reſigned the crown to the 
Prince her ſon : that this refignation was confirmed 
in parliament, and it was not in his power to alter 
what the ſtates had ratified. Mary's deputies 
replied, that the Queen's marriage with Bothwell 
was not a ſufficient reaſon to depofe her, becauſe 
Bothwell was legally acquited : that it was more- 
over evident, that Bothwell was only a pretenſe 
made uſe of by the rebels to act againſt the Queen, 
ſince they might have taken him had they pleaſed ; 
but they let him eſcape, becauſe the Queen herſelf 
was their tole object. Then they made appear, 
that the reſign tion of the crown was forcibly 
extorted, ſince it was not in the Queen's pbwer to 
refuſe it. | 
Both parties being heard on theſe genera] points, 
the Engliſh commiſſioners declared, they could not 
admit the proteſtation againſt the Queen's being a 
competent judge, by reaſon of her right of Sove- 


reignty over the Scotiſh realm, As to the regent's Buchanan 


reply, they ſaid, her Majeſty having commiſſioned 
them to hear what the deputies of Scotland had to 


alledge againſt their Queen, they could not allow 


the ſtates determination to be valid, becauſe the 


queſtion was to know, whether they had juſt 


grounds to determine 1n the manner they had done, 
which could not be anſwered 'till the reaſons where- 
on their determination was grouaded were examined. 


Then they appointed the ſeventh of October to ex- 
amine the proots. 


At this meeting, the duke of Norfolk, who Metvil, p.94. 


fought only to gain time, required, that the regent 
ſhould do homage to Queen Elizabeth for the king- 
dom of Scotland. But Lidington anſwered for him, 
and affirmed, the kingdom of Scotland owed no 
homage to England ; that if the Kings of Scotland 
had formerly done any, 1t was only for the earldom 
of Huntington and ſome other lands, which were 
ſince repoſſeſſed by the Engliſh (1). 

Between this and the next mecting, on the ſeventh 
of October, it was that the earl of Murray made 
the above-hinted agreement with the duke of Nor- 
folk. Lidington opened this ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
directed to the regent and deputies of Scotland, 
telling them, Thar whereas it appeared, by the 
authority granted by the Queen of England to 

her commilſioners, that her whole deſign was to 

ingage the Scots to throw a blemiſh on the re- 
putation of their King's mother, they would 
therefore do well to confider carefully  beforc- 
hand, what hazard they expoſed themſelves to, 
and how they would draw upon themſelves the 
refentment of the Queen, her relations, and 
friends, and the indignation of all Europe, 
ſhould they impeach her of a crime which mult 
{tain her honor, and in ſo public a manner be- 
tore the Engliſh, the profeſſed enemies of Scot- 
land, What account would they be able to give 
their King, when he came of age, of a charge 
ſo bold and diſhonorable to himſelf, to his 


(1) He added, the kingdom of Scotland was freer than England itſelf had been lately, when it paid St. Peter's penny to the 


Pope. Melvil, p. 94. 


« mother, 
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' purpoſely to accuſe the Queen, 


p. 414 


He only ac- 
companied 


them. 


Hampton 
court confe- 
rence. 
Anderſon's 
Collect. 

Vol. IV. 


Part II p.97, 
&c. 


Camden. 


« mother, and to the whole nation? He therefore 
« for his part thought neceſſary to wave ſuch a 
« ſcandalous accuſation; or if they would pro- 
ce ceed, it was at leaſt requiſite, that the Queen 
« of England ſhould expreſly ingage to defend 
« them againſt ſuch as ſhould heteafrer give them 
« any diſturbance on this account.” He con- 
cluded, with ſaying, “that he thought it his duty 
« to give them this advice, as he was ſecretary of 
cc Scotland.“ 2 | 

It eaſy to perceive, that the drift of this ſpeech 
was to give the regent ſome good excuſe to drop 
the accuſation, anſwerably to his ingagement with 
the duke of Norfolk. He was come from Scotland 
being provided 
with all the proofs he deſigned to uſe : but had 
changed his mind thro' the duke of Norfolk's ſug- 
geſtions. It was therefore requiſite to deviſe a pre- 
tenſe for this change; and this pretenſe L.idington 
furniſhed, by laying before him ſuch plauſible 
reaſons. Camden and Buchanan were puzzled to 
account for the ear] of Murray's ſudden change. 
Camden would infinuate, that the ingagement he 
demanded of Elizabeth was a mere cavil to cover 
his miſtruſt of the juſtice of his cauſe. He ſays, the 
Engliſh commiſſioners earneſtly preſſed him. to give 
proofs of the accuſation, which as yet appeared to 
be founded only on a few letters from the Queen, ſo 
much the more ſuſpicious as Lidington had privately 
intimated that he himſelf had often counterfeited 
her writing. But I. Believe Camden would have 
been ar a loſs to prove, that any of the articles of 
this accuſation were examined at York. Buchanan, 
who knew as little of the ſecret as Camden, tho? 
he was one of the Scotiſh deputies *, pretends, 


that the regent, purely thro? a conſciencious ſcruple, 


declined accuſing his royal ſiſter in the preſenſe of 
foreigners. | 


The York conference breaking off, and being, 


as I faid, removed to Hampton court (1) before 
new commiſſioners, the regent, or Wood his ſecre- 
tary, ſuffered the accuſation and proofs to be ſnatched 
out of his hand : which done, a day was appointed 
for the Scots to inlarge on their proofs. To this 
the regent agreed, and demanded that Mary's 
deputies ſhould be preſent, that they might urge 
their objections, in order to a farther clearing of 
matters (2), But the day being come, her ſaid 
Majeſty's deputies produced a formal revocation of 
their commiſſion, and exception againſt the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, if the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors 
were not joined with them. Mary demanded 
farther, that the earl of Murray ſhould be ſent to 
priſon, affirming, ſhe could convict him of being 
author of the King's death. 

This revocation, juſt at the critical time when 
the-proofs againſt Mary were to be examined, gave 


occaſion to ſuſpect her diffidence of being able to | 


make a pertinent anſwer. While ſhe was enter- 
tained with hope that matters would not be brought 
to the producing and examining proots, ſhe had 
left a full power with her deputies: but immediately 
on her finding that Elizabeth, inſtead of ſerving 
her as ſhe expected, was for bringing to light what 


was ſufficient to blaſt her character, ſhe believe] it FELITZ AB. 


abſolutely neceſſary to avoid ſuch examination. For An? 15698. 


this reaſon, ſhe revoked the commillion to her RW 


deputies, excepted againſt the F.nglifh commiſſioners, 
and required a mere impoſiibiiity, being well aſſure 
that the French and Spaniſh emb iſſadors would not 
receive a commiſſion from the Queen of Ecgland, 
as alſo that Elizabeth would never admit their being 
concerned in the affair, Finally, ſhe mentioned 
not offering to prove the ear] of Marray guilty of 
the King's murder, 'till ſhe had revoke! the power 
of thoſe who were in her name to have accule d him. 
All theſe circumſtances give occaſion to believe, 
ſhe dreaded the event of this examination, tho', 
by ber letters to Elizabeth, ſhe cxpreſſed herſelf 

moſt earneſtly defirous of having opportunity to 

make appear her innocence before her Maj ity. 

Elizabeth did not much trouble herſelt about Elizabeth's 
theſe acts. Her deſign was not to judge the Scot iſh policy. 
Queen, but to draw from her accuſation, and the 
proofs, a pretext to detain her 'till tne affair ſhoul | 
be fully cleared, being reſolved never to allow tlie 
matter to be ſufficiently explained, either for or 
againſt, yet ſtill to teſtify how glad ſhe ſhould be 
to find her innocent. I fay only to teſtify, for 
certainly ſhe was highly rejoiced at having in her 
hands proper proofs to ſhew on cccaſion, that ſhe 
could not juſtity her. This part the played for a 
conſiderable while. N | 
In fine, tho? Mary had excepted againſt the Eng- Examination 
lin commiſſioners, they however procceded tv of the proofs, 
examine the proots. The earl of Murray produced Pecem. 3. 
the confeſſions of thoſe who were executed for being Buchanan. 


| ; : 5 Anderſon” 
concerned in the King's aſſaſſination. Then he —— 


read the ſtates decree, confirming Qucen Mary's Vol. IV. 
reſignation of the crown to the King her fon, Part II p. 149, 
After which, he produced the fatal caſket, which 109. 


| Bothwell would have removed from Edinburg p. 150, 1-4. 


caſtle, and ſhewed the above- mentioned letters, Decem. 8. 
verfes and contracts. This is what Buchanan, who 
was then preſent, atteſts (3). But Camden, with- 
out deſcending to any particulars, contents himſelf 
with ſaying, << The ear] of Murray indeavored to 
prove her guilty of her huſband's murder, by 

conjectural proofs and circumſtances, by fome 
few afidavits, by certain love-letters and verſes 
writ; as he affirmed, with the Queer's owa 
C hand, But theſe letters and verſes were little 
regarded, there being no name or date to them.“ 
Buchanan's hiſtory was in many hands when 
Camden compiled his annals. The firſc of theſe 
writers atteſts, that in the caſket were found letters 
containing the whole conſpiracy againſt the King, 
and the Queen's rape, beſide the contracts. Camden 
inſiſts on ſome letters and verſes, and even inſi— 
nuates their being forged. - Had he writ firſt, he 
might have preſumed his aſſertions would not have 
been conteſted : but as he wrote forty years after 


* 
6 


p. 414. 


| Buchanan, he ought, in my opinion, either to have 


poſitively denied or explained the facts related by 
that hiſtorian ; and therefore, as he does not con- 
ſute them, it is plain he had nothing material to 
object thereto. He farther adds, Murray gave the 
commiſſioners a book of Buchanan's, intitled, the 


nodes 


(1) See 1 and circumſtantial account of this conference in Anderſon's Collect. Vol. II. 


(2) On November 6 the accuſation againſt Queen Mary was produced; and indeed it was very home and expreſs. 
certain, and we boldly and conſtantly affirm, (ſay the regent and deputies) that as James, ſome time earl of Bothwell, was the 
chief executor of the horrible and unworthy murder, perpetrate in the perſon of the late King Henry of good memory, father 
to our Sovereign Lord, and the Queen's lawful huſband ; ſo was ſhe of the foreknowledge, counſel, device, perſuader, and 
commander of the ſaid murder to he done, maintainer and fortifier of the executors thereof, by impeding and ſtoping the 
inquiſition and puniſhment due for the ſame, according to the laws of the realm, and conſequently by marriage with the ſaid 
James, ſometime earl of Bothwell, univerſally eſteemed chief author of the abovenamed murder.“ Fo this the Queen's com- 


« It is 


miſſioners replied; by charging that accuſation with falſnood; by aſſerting, that ſome of the accuſers were privy to, nay, the firſt 
inventors of the conſpiracy tor the death of the late King, as was made maniſeſt before ten thouſand people at the execution of 
the principal offenders; and laſtly, by refuſing to proceed, unleſs Queen Mary was admited to anſwer for herſelf. Ibid. 

(3) Theſe letters and verſes are to be found at the end of Buchanan's Detection; and in The tragical hiſtory of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which is little more than a Fyench tranſlation of the Detection; together with the contracts and depoſitions of the 


witneſſes, Rapin. 
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Elizabeth 
will not de- 
Cide the 
matter. 
Anderſon's 
Collect. 
Vol. IV. 
Part II. 

p. 144, &c. 


Camden. 


p. 415. 
Metvil. 


P. 97 


Murray 
acquaints 
Queen Eliza- 
beth what nad 
pailed be- 
tween him 
and the duke 
of Nortoik 
N vi, p. 99, 
ws 
eme inter- 
Cepre | fetters, 


Detection, wherein was a circumſtantial narrative 
of the King's murder, with the vouchers ; but that 
it found little credit with the commiſſioners, *< be- 
« cauſe the author's pen was venal.” As to the 
contefſions of thoſe who were executed, he ſays in 
another place, that all, even with their lateſt breath, 
declared the Queen innocent. Here he owns the 
d:poſitions of the fame people were produced 
againſt her, but makes not thereto a ſyllable of re- 
ply. He however adds, that Ilizabeth was very 
well pleated thele acculations had ſomewhat im- 
paired che Scotiſh Quecn's reputation : but if the 
commiſſioners gave no credit to the proofs of the 
accuſers, as he would inſinuate, Mary's reputation 
could not be impaired, but, on the contrary, ſhe 
would have been abſolutely juſtified. 

The examination being over, Flizabeth forbore 
to decide cither for or againſt, as ſhe had reſolved. 
Mean while, as Mary's friends were indeavouring 
to raiſe troubles in Scotland, and the regent's pre- 
ſenſe was neceliary, Llizabeth took occaſion to put 
off the concluſion of the affair *till a more prope 
ſcaſon. Thus ſhe gained her point, viz. a pretext 
to detain Mary till the buſineſs was capable of being 
more fully cleared, and at the ſame time ſhe might 
poilibly procure proofs which might deter that 
Queen and her friends from ſolliciting a deciſion. 
Buchanan affirms, her having it intimated to the 
Scotiſh deputies, that thus far ſhe perceived not any 
thing blameable in the Scots conduct. Camden, 
on the other hand, ſays ſhe abhorred their inſo- 
lence. Melvil affirms her giving Mary to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe believed her wrongfully accuſed, 
and could not enough deteſt the arrogance of her 
accuſers; nor ſhould the accuſation be ever made 
public. The difference between Camden and Melvil 
is, that Melvil relates this only to ſhew to what 
heignt Elizabeth carried her diſſimulation; but 
Camden pretends thence to infer that ſhe really 
believed her innocent. After all, the accounts of 
theſe three authors may be equally true, becauſe 
Flizabeth's ſcheme was to leave the affair undeter- 
mined, and to put both parties in hope of her favor. 
Buchanan ſays, before the conference brake up, 
Murray offered to clear himſelf of the King's mur- 
der betore Mary's deputies; but that they thought 
proper to drop the accuſation (1). They could 
{carcely do otherwiſe; for even could they have 
hojed to convict him, their commiſſion was re- 
voked. 

Tho?, according to Melvil, Elizabeth faid ſhe 
would never more admit the earl of Murray into 
her pretenſe, ſhe had nevertheleſs with him ſeveral 
conferences. In theſe conferences it was, that he 
informed her of whatever had paſſed between him 
and the duke of Nortolk (2), and ſhewed her let- 
ters from Mary, which had been intercepted in 
Scotland, wherein ſhe complained, in very harſh 
terms, of the treatment ſhe received ſince her arrival 
in E:giand. Moreover, ſhe hinted to her friends, 
hat they ſhould not be diſcouraged at what had 
>ifſed at York and Hampron-court, and that ſhe 
-ypctted a powerful aid from a certain nameleſs 
zarter. Theſe letters, added to what was dif-, 


* ae. ee 
covered at the ſame time, that the Pope was la- ELizan 


boring to raiſe a rebellion in England, by means of 


Ridolfi, a Florentine merchant, and to Lidington's 


trequent conferences with the duke of Norfolk *, who 
was become deeply ſuſpected, obliged Elizabeth to 
order the Scotiſh Queen's removal to Tutbury 
caſtle (3). 

The duke of Norfolk was fo highly inſenſed againſt 
Murray, that he had reſolved to have him mur- 
dcred in his return to Scotland: but Throckmorton 
having reconciled them, the duke deſiſted from his 
deſign. Melvil affirms, that Murray promiſed 
Elizabeth to ſend her the letters the duke ſhould 
write to him, and that he performed his pro- 
mie ta). © 

While all this was tranſacting in England, the 
French court meditated puting in execution their 
project of forcibly carrying off the Prince of Conde 
from his palace at Noyers; the peace granted the 
Hugonots being only to amuſe them. Happily for 
the Prince, he had notice of it time enough to eſcape 
to Rochelle. This ſcheme failing, the perſecution 


againſt the Hugonots was renewed with greater 


fury than ever. The King forbid them the exerciſe 
of their religion, and exiled all their preachers. 
Whereupon they ſollicited ſuccors from Elizabeth, 
who ſent them a hundred thouſand gold crowns, 
with a good train of artillery. She readily compre- 
hended this to be a conſequence of the councils held 


at Bayona, and that if the ſuffered the Hugonots 


to be oppreſſed, the flames would ſoon reach Eng- 
land. hat confirmed her in this ſentiment was, 
that the duke of Alva took the very ſame courſe in 
the Netherlands, and manifeſtly evidenced that he 


intended utterly to deſtroy the Protoſtant religion in 


thoſe provinces, and render King Fhilip abſolute, 
The | Fx of Orange had conducted thither from 
Germany a body of forces to attempt puting a ſtop 
to the execution of this deſign but, for want of 
money to pay his troops, he w :5 neceſſitated to re- 
tire among the Hugonots of France. This ill ſuc- 
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Melvil, p, 95. 


Affaire of 
France. 
huanus. 
Mezerai. 
Camden. 


Elizabeth 

aſſiſts the 

Hugonots. 
amden. 


2 — * 


Grotius. 
Camden. 


Great num- 


ceſs conſtraining multitudes of Flemiſh families to bers of 


fly for refuge ro England, the Queen permited them 
to ſettle in ſeveral good towns, where they greatly 
contributed towards advancing trade to a flouriſhing 
condition (5). | 


Flemings 
ſettle in 


England, 
Camden. 


About the cloſe of the year, a certain accident Quarrel be- 


happened which occaſioned a quarrel between 
Elizaberh, his Catholic Majeſty and the duke of 
Alva. The merchants of Genoua, and ſome other 
Italian cities, having large ſums of money in Spain, 
and being agreed to trauſmit the ſame into the Ne- 
therlands (6), obtained a paſs from the. King of 
Spain, and ſhiped this treaſure on board ſome Biſcay 
veſſels. Theſe ſhips being attacked in their paſſage 
by French pyrates, did with great difficulty eſcape 
into Plymouth, Falmouth, and Southampton, Eli- 


ucen tween Eli- 
zabeth and 


Philip II. 
Camden, 


zabeth, having thereof notice, injoined the ma- 


giſtrates of thoſe places to treat the Spaniards cour- 
teouſly, and aſſiſt them in caſe the pyrates made on 
them any attempt. The Spaniſh embaſſador aſſuring 
her that this treaſure appertained to his Catholic 
Majeſty, obtained leave to have it landed. His 
deſign was to carry it by land to ſome port nearer 


— 


. — 


(1) According to Buchanan, 1. 19. they were compelled ſingly and ſeverally to confeſs, that they knew nothing of themſelves, 


why Marray, or any of his, ſhould be accuſed of the King's murder. | 
(z) She had been intormed of it before, by means of the earl of Morton. Melvil, p. 97, 98. 


(3) In Staffordſhire, where ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of George Talbot earl of Shrewsbury. Camden, p. 415. 

(4) Melvil ſays, that atter tneir reconciliation, Murray diſcovered every thing to the Queen, eſpecially his deſign to marry 
the Queen of Scots, and to give his daughter to the young King of Scotland. Ihe duke had cauſed the Queen to give to 
Murray, who wi; in great want of money, two thouſand pounds, for which ſum he became ſecurity, and was afterwards forced 


to pay it. Meivii, p. 99. 


(5) They ſettled at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidſtone, and Southampton, which turned to the great advantage of 
England; fox they were the firſt who brought into the nation the art of making Bays and Says, and other lingn, and woollen 


cloths of the like kind, Camden, p. 416. 
(6) To raiſe a bank there. Ibid, 
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the Netherlands : but, at the ſame time, cardinal 
Chatillon, then in England, informed her Majeſty, 
that the money belonged to merchants, and that 
the duke of Alva was to make ſcizure thereof to 
help him in profecuting the war: this was like- 
wiſe confirmed by others. So, to deprive the duke 


of Alva of this aſſiſtance, ſhe took the money by 


way of loan, and gave ſecurity for re-payment. 
Soine time after, the duke of Alva demanding the 
money, Elizaberh replied, ſhe would punctually 
return it, as ſoon as it appeared, by good proots, 
to be his Catholic Majeſty's. On this refufal, Alva 
ſeized the Engliſh merchants effects, impriſoning 
the owners; and her Majeſty did the like by rhe 
Flemings. A few days after, ſhe ifſued a procla- 
mation on this occaſion, which was 1n print replied 
to by the Spaniſh embaſſador. But this did not ſa- 
tisfy him; he diſperſed very inſolent libels, con- 
taining grating reflections on the Queen's repu- 


tation (1): for this he was put under a guard for 


# 


A' 1569. 
Plot againſt 
] : Cecil, and 

© the occaſion 
Camden. 


about two days. Queen Elizabeth made complaint 
to the King of Spain of his embaſſador's inſolence; 
but could not obtain the leaſt ſatisfaction. | 
This miſunderſtanding between the Queen and 
Philip IT was preſently fucceeded by a diiturbance 
at court. Among all Elizabeth's miniſters and 
counſellors, there was not one ſo heartily attached 
to his Miſtreſs's intereſt as Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate. 
All the reſt had their private views, whereto they 
labored to adapt the Queen's and the nation's 1n- 
tereſts : but Cecil regarded only her Majeſty's, and 
was greatly in her tavor. To him therefore ſhe 


chiefly imparted her moſt ſecret thoughts, with 


reſpect to the government of her realms. Diverſe 
privy counſellors were uigaged in the Scotiſh Queen's 
party; that is, they wiſhed the crown of England 
was ſecured to her, in caſe Elizabeth died iſſueleſs. 
They were of opinion, it was agreeable to equity, 
Juitice, .and the national aws, and pretended it was 
the ſole means to prevent the troubles which might 
ariſe on the reigning Queen's deceaſe: but Elizabeth 
ſurmiſed chat, while they conſidered the public ad- 
yautages, they did not fufficiently attend to her 
ſafety. Mary pretended not only to be Elizabeth's 


preſu nptive heir: it was well known her pretenſions 


were far more extenſive, and that abundance deemed 


her title preferable to the Queen's. If therefore ſhe 


was actually nominated Elizabeth's ſucceſſor, it 
could b- o ly in virtue of her birth-right, and not in 
co:.ſ2queace of Henry VIII's will, where ſhe was 
not even named; whereas many believed Elizabeth 
derived her title ſolely from thence : fo, in taking 
this courſe, the titles of both Queens would have 
been put in a competition greatly ro Elizabeth's 
diſadvantage. Conſequently ſhe might juſtly fear 
that ſuch nomination would much augment Mary's 
partiſans, and in the end attempts would be made 
to ſet her on the throne before the limited time. All 
who were diſguſted with the adminiſtration thought 
the nation would gain by this change. The Papiſts 
moſt cordially wiſhed it, and even many among the 
Proteſtants, were indifferent which Queen was on 
the throne, as not being over and above ſcrupulous of 
conforming to whatever innovations might be made 
in religion, as had been the caſe more than once. 
It was therefore of the utmoſt importance to Eli- 
zabeth, to prevent Mary's being nominated her ſuc- 
ceſſor; wherefore ſhe could not but have a ſingular 
regard for thoſe whom ſhe ſaw ſincerely attached 
to her particular intereſt, Among theſe Cecil was 


the chief, and it was he alſo whom Mary's friends 


" no 


ITS 
— 


conſidered as her moſt dangerous adverſary, and the EL IZ AB. 
more as he had frequently manifeſted his inclinatioa An? 1569. 


to the houſe of Suffolk, before the ducheſs of that 
name died. This was the true motive of a plot 
laid, in the beginivg of 1569, to ruin that miniſter. 
The duke of Nortolk, the marquis of Wincheſter, 
the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland A- 
runde], Pembroke, and others (2), entered into this Camden. 
fort of conſpiracy. They accuſed Cecil of being the 
cauſe of Elizabeth's detaining the Spaniards money, 
and thereby of her manifeſtly hazarding a rupture 
with Spain, which could not but be extremely de- 
trimental to the nation's commerce. "They flattered 
themſclves that, on this charge, her Majeſty would 
cauſe the ſecretary to be apprehended, ' and then 
they made no queſtion they ſhould find ways enough 
to effect his ruin. But Elizabeth, being too clcar- The Queen 
ſighted not to ſce into their aim and the motive of ſupports her 
this combination, commanded them ſilence in a tone Pier. 
which at once deſtroyed all their hopes of ſucceſs, 
either then or for the future. We ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently with what view they projected to deprive tis 
ueen of this miniſter. 
he ſudden quarrel between Elizabeth and his Doctor Story 
Catholic Majeſty, obliging the Engliſh merchants ee | 
% . | rought over 
to fend their effects to Hamburgh, the duke of fom'the 
Alva prohibited all commerce with England. Then Netherlands. 
he appointed certain ſpies in every maritime place, Camden. 
to give him information of all ſuch as acted con- Stry pe's 
trary to the prohibition. Of this number was one Ann. 
Story an Engliſh Papiſt, who was wonderfully buſy 
in detecting the private trade ſtill carricd on by ſe- 
veral perſons with the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition : but his diligence coſt him dear (3). 
Some time after, being decoyed on board a ſhip 
which he was told had brought over Engliſh goods, 
and ſome heretical books, he was hurried away 
into England, where he languiſhed 1n priſon ſome 
years, and was finally executed. _ | 
The Engliſh merchants met with no better treat- A fort of war 
ment in Spain than in the Netherlands. Philip or- between 
dered all their effects to be ſeized, by way of re- 1 1 
prifals for the money ſtayed in England: nor was Camden. 
he therewith ſatisfied. To be more tully revenged 
on Elizabeth, he indeavored to gain the duke of FI. 
Norfolk to ſtir up a rebellion in England, and the | 
ear] of Ormond to do the like in Ireland ; but the 
ſaid nobles gave the Queen information of his prac- 
tiſes. On the other hand, tho? there was no war 
roclaimed between England and Spain, the Eng- 
iſh, on pretenſe of the injury done their fellow- 
ſubjects, made repriſals upon all the trading veſſels 
they met with belonging to Spaniards, They did 
lo much damage to Philip's ſubjects by theſe conti- e 
nual cruiſings, that Elizabeth, apprehenſive of be- . 
ing involved in a formal war, was obliged to re- 
ſtrain them by proclamation. 3 
The Engliſh trade thus ſuffering in Spain and the Eliza beiti. 
Netherlands, was like to be quite loſt in Ruſſia, enters into 
thro* the avarice of certain Engliſh merchants there, alliance with 
who had angered the Czar : but the Queen ſpeedily = aq 
. amden, 
tent thither fir Thomas Randolph, who io ma- 
naged his Czarian Majeſty, that he obtained di- 
verſe privileges for the Ruſſia company. Not long Aug. 27. 
aſter, the Czar ſent Elizabeth a lendid embaſſy, vw. _ 
to offer a perſonal alliance. Tho' it was no great Hellin gb. 
honor to be allied with a Prince ſo notorious for his 
inhumanities, ſhe however thought proper for the 
benefit of her ſubjects, to make a treaty with him, 
mutually promiſing to afford each other refuge, in 
caſe either ſhould be dethroned. 


—_ 


(1) Under the fictitious name of Amadis Oriana. Camden, p. 417. 


(2) Particularly fir Nicholas Throckmorton. Ibid. 
P- 289- 


(3) See a particular account of this doctor John S$tory's treaſonable practiſes and execution in Phoenix Britannicus. Vol. I. 
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Camden. 


While Elizabeth was treating with the Ruſſian 
embaſſador, conſpiracies were forming in England 
and fach as might have proved fatal to her had 
they not been fruſtrated. Some of the Scotiſh 
Queen's principal partiſans, the fare who would 
have deſtroyed Cecil, had projected matching her 
with the duke of Norfolk. 
Leiceſter was in the plot; but, in appearance, it 
was only to be let into the ſecret, and diſcover all 
to her Majeſty. It is ſearcely queſtionable that 
thoſe who undertook this affair were fet to work by 
the duke of Norfolk, tho? he Jet his friends pro- 
ceed, without appearing in it himſelt. The occa- 
ſion or pretext of their project was this. People 
diſcourſed that Elizabeth having declared agaiaſt 
matrimony, the Queen of Scotland might poſſibly 
marry a foreign Prince and a Papiſt, in which cafe 
the Proteſtant religion would be liable to great 
danger, ſince it was not impoſſible that the young 
King her fon might die before her: it was there- 
fore peceſſary to think betimes of matching Queen 
Mary with ſome Proteſtant, that ſhe might be re- 
ſtrained, in caſe ſhe ſhould make any attempt 
againſt religion, on her acceſſion to the Englith 
crown. It was farther urged, that no Engliſh peer 
was more deſerving of this honor than the duke of 
Norfolk, who had moſt ſincerely imbraced the 
reformation. But to curb the duke's ambition, in 
caſe he ſnould think of carrying it too far, it was 
reſolved he ſhould give his daughter in marriage 
to the King of Scotland, that he might be intereſted 
in the young Prince's preſervation. Such was the 


ſcheme, which ſcemed not greatly criminal, eſpe- 


cially as it was agreed it ſhould not be exccuted 
without the Queen's approbation : but, moſt ap- 
parently, the directors of this affair had farther 
views. In cflect, if they intended only the na- 
tion's welf:re and advantage, why ſhould they go 
about to conceal their deſigns from the Queen, till 
they had ſo well taken their meaſures that it ſhould 
be out of her power to prevent execution ? but how- 
ever, without ſtaying to examine, whether it was 
the earl of Murray who firſt infpired the duke of 
Norfolk with thoughts of this marriage, as Camden, 
contrary to all appearance, has aſſerted (1), the 
Queen of Scots was informed of the project by the 
bithop of Roſs, who was very diligent in all her 
concerns. At the ſame time, ſhe was promiſed 
being reltored to the Scotiſn throne, ard declared 
Elizabeth's preſumptive heir, on the inſuing condi- 


tions: viz. 


That, as to the ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, ſhe ſhould attempt nothing to the prejudice of 

ucen Elizabeth and her iſſue. 

That ſhe ſhould conſent to a league offenſive and 
defenſive between the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. 

That ſhe ſhould confirm the eſtabliſhment 
Proteſtant religion in Scotland. 

That ſhe ſhould pardon ſuch of her ſubjects as 
had acted or appeared in arms againſt her. 

That ſhe thould revoke the aſſignment of her 
right to the kingdom of England, which ſhe had 
made to the duke of Anjou, the King of France's 
brother, | | 

That ſhe ſhould eſpouſe the duke of Norfolk. 

Mary wanted not much intreaty to make her ac- 
cept the offer, with the annexed conditions. The 
league, indeed, ſhe ſomewhat {crupled, being wil- 


of the 


ling, before ſhe acceded thereto, to conſult the 


Even the earl of 


— 


French King. She denied having made any aſſign. 
ment to the duke of Anjou, and yet offered to pro- 
cure his renunciation, it required for greater ſc. 
curity. 


It is eaſy to perceive the propoſers of theſe terms 


had been very careful to ſcreen themſelves from the 
law, ſince the whole ſcemed very equitable, and 
advantageous to both kingdoms: but they ſup- 
poled Mary's reſtoration to the throne of Scotland, 
and her nomination to ſucceed to the crown of Eng- 
on ike O 
land. This was to be done firſt, and then the exe- 
cution of what ſhe promiſed on her part was left 
to her honor. Herein conſiſted the artifice. 
Mary's conſent was no ſooner gained, than theſe 
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projectors ſounded diverſe of the nobility and gentry, 
who, not perceiving the venom of this ſcheme, ap- 
proved ir, but with the proviſo, that nothing ſhould 
be done without the Queen's conſent, It was alſo 
communicated to the Kings of France and Spain, 
who greatly liked it, tho*, moſt evidently, they 
would have had very little reaſon ſo to do had they 
believed the conditions would be punctually per- 
formed. The proceedings of thoſe who had framed 
ſuch a project, without conſulting the Queen, plaialy 
manifeſt their deſign was to put the affair in fuch a 
poſture that it ſhould not be in her power to obſtruct 
the execution when the propoſal ſhould be made her. 
The duke of Norfolk thought himſelf fo ſecure of 
ſucceſs, that when the earl of Northumberland told 
him of Leonard Dacres's deſign of carrying off 
Queen Mary (2), he requeſted his lordſhip to pre- 
vent it, being apprehenſive ſhe would be conducted 
into Spain. | 

This buſineſs paſſing thro* ſo many hands, and 


| being ſcarcely any longer a ſecret, the duke of Nor- 


folk juſtly teared her Majeſty would be offended 
at her not being appriſed of all this, and therefore, 


not to inſenſe her more, he deſired the earl of Lei- 


Leiceſter © 


ceſter to acquaint her with the affair. 
promiſed to do it the firſt opportunity, and yet de- 
layed it from day to day, ſo that all knew it ex- 
cept the Queen, who probably feigned ignorance. 


However, ſhe was willing to give the duke occa- 


ſion to diſcloſe his fecret, by telling him one day, 


to beware upon what pillow he laid his head ; 


but he pretended not to comprehend her meaning, 
chuſing rather that the earl of Leiceſter ſhould 
break the ice, as thinking him his real friend (3): 
but it is pretended that Leiceſter intermeddled in 
this bufineſs merely to ruin the ſaid duke, whom he 
conſidered as a dangerous rival in her Majeſty's 
favor. However this bs, the court being at Tich- 
field, Leiceſter feigned himſelf greatly 1ndiſpoſed, 
and the Queen going to ſce him, he expreſſed a 
tear and confuſion, which ſhe readily perceived and 
inquired the reaſon: when intreating her to pardon 
his having ſo long concealed a ſecret which he 
ought to have imparted to her, he diſcloſed every 
tittle of what had paſſed relating to the duke of 


Norfolk's marriage with the Scotiſh Queen. Eli- She com- 
zabeth preſently atter called the duke into a gal- mands Nor. 
lery, and, having reproached his imprudence and folk to think 


temerity for attempting ſuch a match, without no more of 
| the marriage. 


vouchſafing to impart his deſign to her, command- 
ed him to defiſt from this projcct. The duke own- 
ed ſuch a ꝓropoſal had been made him, and he had 
conſented to it; but ſhewed himſelf ſo indifferent 
on the matter, that he told the Queen, his reve- 
nues came not far ſhort of thoſe of all Scotland, 
exhauſted by inteſtine broils, and that, when he was 


(1) Melvil ſeems to ſay the duke mentioned it firſt. p. 98.———But Leſley affirms, that the earl of f Murray firkt ſet it on foot, 


or at leaſt promoted it ſtrenuouſly. 


(2) She was then in confinement at Whinfield in Derbyſhire, under cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury. Camden, p- 5 


When, it ſeems, ſhe uſed to bathe herſelf in wine. See Strype's Ann. Vol. I. p. 57 
{3} Cecil, who was told all by Leiceſter, adviſed the duke to ſpeak to the Queen 


himſelf Camden, p. 420. 
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in his tennis-court at Norwich, he thought him- 


Laſtly, he promiſed 


ſelf as good as ſome RP FS 
any. more of the mar- 


her Majeſty not to thin 


nee promiles riage. However, as he found ſhe no longer looked 
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ie retires in- 
do Norfolk; 
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= turns to court. 
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Hollingſh. 
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on him with the fame eye as before; that the 
earl of Leiceſter was far from being his friend, and 
that the courtiers were ſhy and avoided him, he 
withdrew from court, without taking leave of the 

een, and went to London. The fame day, the 
biſhop of Roſs (1) fuing for the Scotiſh Queen's 
inlargement, Elizabeth very peeviſhly told him, 
« That his miſtreſs. had nothing to do but to be 
«quiet, except ſhe had a mind to ſee ſhorter by 
ce the head thoſe on whom ſhe moſt relied.” | 

This affair being become notoriouſly public, the 
Queen indeavored by all means to get informa- 
tion of ſuch particulars as might have eſcaped the 
cart of Leiceſter's knowledge. As ſhe knew the 
duke had frequent conferences with the earl of 
Murray, ſhe ſent fir George Carey into Scotland, 
to requeſt his acquainting her with what he Knew ot 


the matter. Mean while the duke; being privately 


warned by a meſſage from the earl of Leiceſter 
that it was determined to fend him to the Tower, 
retired into Norſolk: but repenting this hafty ſtep, 
which might render him ſuſpected, he returned to 
court, after writing to the Queen to beg her par- 
don, and to his friends, deſiring them to intercede 
with her Majeſty in his behalf. Some days after, 
the Queen received letters from Scotland (2), in- 
forming her of ſome paſſages the knew not before, 
and which induced her to ſign a warrant for im- 


priſoning him in the Tower. Then the biſhop of 
Roſs, who acted as 


Queen Mary's embaſfador, 
was examined, and Ridom the Florentine was com- 
mited to fir Francis Walſingham's cuſtody. Lord 
Lumley was arreſted; the earl of Pembroke was 
confined to his own houſe, and all the reſt who 
were concerned in this project of the duke of Nor- 
folk's marriage, were baniſned the court, Leiceſter 
only excepted. The earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland made their ſubmiſſion to the earl of 
Suſſex, lord preſident of the northern marches. 
All theſe nobles labored to excuſe themſelves, by 
declaring, they had approved the project of the 
duke's marriage, on the expreſs condition of its not 
being pur in execution without her Majeſty's con- 
currence. | | | 

Elizabeth thought not proper to publiſh all ſhe 
knew of this affair, wherein the prime nobility of 
the realm were concerned: belide, ſhe had ſome 
time. ſince received intelligence of a - conſpiracy 
ready to break out, and conlequently exceſs of ſe- 
verity, at ſuch a juncture, might be very dange- 
rous, The earls of Northumberland and Weſt- 
moreland, both very powerful in the north, had 
held diverſe conferences, whereot Elizabeth had 
notice, and which occaſioned her ſummoning them 
to court. They made ſome dilatory excuſes; 
but the Queen ſent them a more expreſs order, to 


put them under a neceſſity of relinquiſhing their en- 


terpriſe, or ingaging in open rebellion, before they 
had taken proper meaſures. This ſecond order 
produced the effect ſhe expected. The two earls, 
conſcious of their guilt, and not daring to truſt 
themſelves in the Queen's hands, took arms, and 
aſſembled forces. 


q 


i 


| 


into that city. So, the rebels finding their number 


| 


The deſign of theſe r:volters was to free the ELIZ ABE. 
Scotiſh Queen, tho' they mentioned her not in their An? 1869. 


manifeſto. They ſaid only, their intent was, To 
*« reſtore the religion of their forefathers; remove * 
evil counſel lors trom the Queen, and cauſe jultice ni 
„ to be done io the duke of Norfolk, and the Camden. 
c other lords now in priſon, or under diſgrace.“ Strype's Ann. 
At the ſame time, they wrote circular letters to the Iluanus. 
Catholics, inviting them to come in and join them. 
But moſt ſent the letters they received to the 
Queen; whether they were not diſpoſed to inter- 
rupt the publie tranquillity, or were diſcouraged by 
the duke of Norfolk's impriſonment. Mean while Stow. 
the rebels, marching to. Durham, did there burn all Hollingſh. 
the Engliſh Bibles and Conumon-prayer-books, and 
celebrated the Romiſh maſs openly. - Thence they 
repaired to Chfford-Moor, where they muſtered 
and found their army amounted to four thoufand _ . 
foot, and fix hundred horſe. Their main intent Mary re- 
was to ſet at liberty the Queen of Scots, in order eee 
to place her at their head: but, on the firſt Camden 
news of this infurrect ion, ſhe was conveyed to Co- Leſley's Ne- 
ventry (3), a ſtrong city in the very heart of Eng- gociations. 
land, not to be reduced without à formal ſiege, 
for Which the rebels were not any way provided: 
beſide, in their march thither; they would have 
paſſed into a county whoſe inhabitants were not 
their friends. Kaka | | 

Mean time, forces were levying for the Queen in The rebels 
ſeveral parts. The earl of Suflex was now ſeven thou- 2 and 
ſand ſtrong; lord Clinton was at the head of twelve 3 : 
thouſand, and the earl of Cumberland, with lord ſelves to 
Scroop, were near Carliſte with a ſtout body of flight. 


troops, beſide the gariſon which they had thrown Camden. 
a tow. 


N ok bar 5 , e er Hollingſh: 
not increaſe, thought-proper to retire to the nor- Leſſeys Ne- 


thern borders, where they took Bernard caſtle 3 gociations. 
bur, ſoon after, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, 


they diſperſed. The earl of Northumberland fled 
into Scotland (4). The earl of Weſtmoreland eſ- 


caped into the Netherlands, where he paſſed the 
reſidue of his days, fubſiſting on a very {mall pen- 
ſion allowed him by the King of Spain. The re- Some are 
bels being thus diſperſed, fome were hanged for ex- * 
ample (5). Forty others, who had eſcaped beyond = 
ſea, were out-lawed, and their ſentence confirm 
by the inſuing parliament. Of this number were, 
Charles Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, Thomas 
Percy earl of Northumberland, with his counteſs, 
and Egremond Ratcliff, brother to the earl of 
Suſſex (6): all the reſt, who fled not from Eng- Others par- 
land, her Majeſty pardoned. Some time before doned. 
this rebellion, the duke of Alva ſent to the Queen Camden. 
Ciapine Vitelli, a famous captain, to demand the Thüanus. 
money which had been ſtayed: but his commiſſion 
was ſo limiced, that he was forced to write to the 
duke of Alva for ampler powers. The real deſign 
of this embaſſy was to have in England a leader of 
experience to head the male-contents, and ſuch 
forces as the duke of Alva was to ſend over. La 
Mothe, governor of Dunkirk, diſguiſed like a 
common mariner, had already ſounded the ports, 
as he afterwards confeſſed : but Elizabeth broke 
all theſe meaſures, by conſtraining: the two -lead- 
ing rebels to appear in arms ſooner than they 
deſigned. pled DEP =fhhp5-3-fnrn=hEN 

This rebellion was ſoon followed by another, 


— 


(1) Camden ſays, it was the Spaniſh embaſſador. p. 420. 


_—_— 


(2) Brought by the abbot of Dumfermling; wherein ſhe received information, that the duke had been practiſing with the earl 

of Murray at Hampton court, to favor and aſſiſt his marriage, &c. See Camden, p. 421. SIN | ; f 
(3) And commited to the cuſtody of the earls of Shrewſbury and Huntington. Camden, p. 4222. n 
(4) To Harclaw. The occaſion of his revolt was, a ſappoſed wrong done him by the Queen, in granting away from him a rich 


copper mine, found upon his eſtate. Camden, p. 422. 


(5) Sixty-ſix were executed at Durham, and ſeveral .at York and London. Camden, p. 22. 2 1 
(6) As alfo Edward Dacres of Morton, John Nevil of Leverſege, J. Swinborne, Thomas Markenfeld, Chriſtopher Nevil, Ri. 
chard, Chriſtopher, Marmaduke, and Thomas Norton, Robert and Michael Tempeſt, George Stafford, arid abour forty more of 


noble extraction. Ibid. | 
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"The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Book II 


Feb. 22. 


Camden. 
Thuanus. 


priſon. 


Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Anderſon's 
Collect. 
Vol. IV. 
Part II. 

p. 196. 


'T huanus. 


He is defeated 
and goes over 
to Flanders. 


Hollingth. 


Commotions 
in Ireland. 


Affairs of i 


Spotſwood. 


E117 AB. whereof Leonard Dacres, a gentleman cf the north 
An' 1569. (1) was chief. He had ſome buſineſs at court, 
LY which he was ſolliciting when the former inſurrection 


ſhewed itſelf, On the news, he went and offered 
his ſervice to her Majeſty, who accepted it, as be- 
ing ſenſible of his great intereſt in the northern 
counties. Having, received from the Queen a com- 
miſſion to raile forces, he wrote to the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, that the troops he 
ſhould raiſe, by virtue of his commiſſion, ſheuld be 
at their lordſhips diſpoſal : he even put them 1n 
hopes of foreign ſuccors, as he had been aſſured by 
certain embaifadors at London. His main deſign 
was to carry off the Scotith Queen; but he was 
diſappointed}, by her being fent to Coventry: lo, 
finding himſclf at the head of three thouſand men, 
after taking ſome caſtles (2), he refolved to expect 
lord Hunſdon, who was marching towards him 
with the gariſon of Berwick (3). The battle was 


| fought near the little river Gelt. Dacres behaved 


very gallantly ; but, being vanquiſhed, fled into 
Flancers, where he died. Elilzabeth pardoned all 
his followers. | 1 1143418 

At the fame juncture, Ireland was not without 
commotions, herein his Catholic Majeſty appeared 
to be concerned, having diſpatched thither to foment 
them a certain captain, named Juan de Mendoza. 
thoſe combuſt ions were ſoon appeaſed (4). 


The duke of It is uncertain, whether the duke of Norfolk had 


Norfolk re- any hand in the late rebellion in England. Several 
mains in | 


circumſtances; made againſt him, Firſt, as molt 


inſurrections neceſſarily require ſome. preparatives, 


it might be thought the rebels were geting ready, 
at the very time the duke of Norfolk and his friends 


were diſpoſing matters to obtain Elizabeth's appro- 


bation of the projected marriage. In this expecta- 


tion, he had hindered Dacres from attempting to 


free the Queen of Scots, as he had intended. 
Secondly, all the rebels motions tended to Mary's 
releaſe, and moſt af her friends were diſcouraged 
when they underſtood the duke of Norfolk's being 
in the Tower. Laſtly, the rebels themſelves, in 
their maniteſto, alledged their taking arms was in 
order to. procure his releafe. But on the other hand, 
it is certain this noble peer was never called to any 
account, and the Queen was contented with keeping 


him ia priſon *cll September, in the year following. 


Hence it may be ſeemingly infered that there was 
no proof againſt him: but poſſibly her Majeſty 
thought it not adviſeable to let the people know 


the prime nobility of the realm were concerned in 


this conſpiracy. | | | 

Towards the cloſe. of laſt year, I left the earl of 
Murray in England, where he bad played many 
and very oppoſite parts. On his arrival in Scot- 
land, he afiembled all the lords of the King's party 
at Sterling, to communicate what he had done in 
England; and his conduct was approved. 

The duke of Chateleraut arrived at London from 
France, a little before the earl of Murray's depar- 


ture. He forthwith demanded Queen Elizabeth's | 


aid and protection to obtain the regency of Scot- 
land, as being the young King's neareſt, relative, 
But Queen Elizabeth was too well acquainted with 
her own intereſt to fall into ſuch a ſnare, and to 
tavor a perſon whole conduct had ever been very 
ambiguous, and who, in all appearance, had nor, 


at the Gallic court, imbibed favorable notions of 


the King's party. The duke, not being able to F 


—_— 
mmm 


— 


obtain what he ſollicited, ſuffered Murray to depart, As : 5 
and went not to Scotland 'til ſome time after him. WES 
He brought a patent from Queen Mary, wherein it 
appeared that, by a new and unheard-of right, ſhe 
had adopted him for her father, and as ſuch com- 
mite] to him the regency of the kingdom. The 
earl of Murray, hearing the duke afſumed-the title 
of regent in, virtue of this patent, immediately 
aſſembled troops to force his ſubmiſſion to the 
government, reſolving no other authority but the 
King's ſhould be acknowledged in Scotland. Since 
Mary's defeat and flight, her party was ſo infeebled 
that Chateleraut was unable to reſiſt. All his de- 
pendance was on the good ſucceſs of the project, 
which was then forming in favor of the duke of 
Norfolk, after which he queſtiontd not geting advan- 
tage of the earl of Murray: but, as it was not in 
his power to haſten the execution of the project in 
England, he was forced to confine himſelf to the 
indeavoring to gain time, by propoſing to accom- 
modate matters; plainly perceiving that the way of 
arms could not be ſucceſsful in his preſent circum- 
ſtances. He there fore ſet his friends to difcourſe the 
regent; and it was agreed that he ſhould repair ta 
Glaſgow, acknowledge the King's authority, and 
renounce Mary's; for which ſome advantages the 
had required were granted him. Natwithſtanding 
this agreement, he, in order to attain his ends, 
ratied treſh difficulties : but the regent, not ſatisfied 
with his evaſions, began to march with his army to 


attack him. Then the duke, having no other 


refuge, was obliged, together with lord Herris, to 


wait on the regent. A few days after, the regent 
having afſemblcd at Glaſgow the grandees of the 


King's party, it was reſolved. that a proclamation 


{ſhould be publiſhed, offering to all who had hitherto 
refuſed acknowledging his Majeſty's authority, to 
receive their ſubmiſſions, and reſtore them to the 
inoyment of their eſtates. But the earls of Argyle 
and Huntley would not accept thoſe conditions, 
being highly diſguſted at the duke of Chateleraut's 
puting himſelf into Murray's power. At the ſame 
time, Queen Mary wrote letter after letter to her 
friends, exnorting them to ſtand firm, and giving them 
hopes of a ſpeeciy and happy revolution in her affairs. 
She was then in expectation of the ſucceſs of the 
projects concerning her marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk. 

"The regent's proclamation not meeting with the 
expected ſucceſs, and no one appearing to accept 
the proffered favors, he departed tor Edinburg, car- 
rying with him the duke of Chateleraut and lord 
Herris. He had delayed thus long to preſs them 
to make their ſubmiſſion to the King, becauſe he 
was defirous it might be a general affair. But 
finding at laſt that the Queen's friends were in no 
haſte to make their ſubmiſſion, he reſolved to incite 


them by the duke of Chatelcraut's example, who 


was chief of their party, and ſummoned him to 
pertorm the agreement made ar Glaſgow, The 
duke, ſceing himſelf preſſed, fought excuſes, ſay ing 
he did not mean to treat for himſelf alone, but for 
the Queen's whole party, and therefore could do, 
nothing without the concurrence of the other peers, 
and her Majeſty's approbation. Wohereupon, the 
regent aſking him, what he intended to do if the 
Queen approved not the agreement of Glalg ov ? 


2 (i) Second fon to William lord Dacres of Gilleſland. The cauſe of his diſguſt was this: his brother's ſon dying young, (on 


—— 
* 


May 17 this year, Stow, 2 663.) a great eſtate fell to his nieces, who were contraRed, by the duke of Norfolk their father - in- 
e 


lau, to two of his ſons. 

to reſcue the Queen of Scots, tho” in vain. Camden, p. 423. 
(2) Greyſtock, Naworth, and other caſtles. Ibid. 

- (3). Which conſiſted only of fifteen hundred horſe and foot. 


- 


entered a ſuit againſt his nieces, and the cauſe going againſt him, he ſell to plotting, and attempted 


7g | Hollingſh. K-126th} © 
) They were raiſed by Edmund and Peter Boteler, brothers of the earl of O) mcnd, wha being ſent over, perſuaded his brothers 
to lay down their arms, Camden, p. 423. R 
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Book XVII. 


Ihe HIS TOR 


Y of ENGLAND. 


FELIZ AB. He 
v' 1569. any 


replied, that he believed himſelf not bound to 
thing. The circumſtances of the duke of 
Norfolk's plot, the ſucceſs whereof he expected 
every moment, made him think it not very dan- 


The duke of gerous to talk thus. However, the regent finding 
Chateleraut 


himſelf thus amuſed; commited both him and lord 


ſent to priſon. Herris priſoners to the caſtle. 


Buchanan. 


418. 


gociat. 


Camden. 
p. 404. 


Anderſon's 
Collect. 
Vol. IV. 


Spotſwood, 


Part II p. 188. cc 


This is the account Buchanan gives us of Chate- 
leraut's impriſonment 3 which account the circum- 
ſtances of affairs renders very probable. But 
Camden and his copiers have been pleaſed to ſay 
only, the regent having ſummoned at Edinburg the 


Leſley's Ne- lords of both parties, to labor ſome agreement, the 


duke of Chateleraut and lord Herris firſt repaired 
thither, and were ordered to priſon. In this 
manner has Camden maimed and disfigured the 
hiſtory of Scotland, to give ſome color to his in- 
vectives againſt the earl of Murray. I am about 
producing another inſtance of either his prepoſſeſſion, 
or infincerity. I have reſerved it *till now, tho 
it be not its proper place, becauſe it would have 
been impoſſible to convince the reader of my aſſertion, 
were he not firſt informed of what has been advanced 
concerning the Scotiſh Queen's affairs. This ſort 
of digreſſion will, I hope, find a pardon. 


Camden, immediately after a very ſuccinct ac- 


count of King Henry Darnly's aſſaſſination, in 1567, 
and having inſinuated that the car] of Murray was 
the real author thereof, ſays, that the ſame Murray 
earneſtly preſſed Queen Mary to eſpouſe the earl of 
Bothwell, to which ſhe conſented at laft, after much | 
difficulty. He then proceeds thus: | 

&« I ſhall willingly inſert here what George ear] 
« of Huntley and the earl of Argyle, who were 
the principal lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon 
<« after, as I have taken tt from an original, ſigned 
<« with their own hands, which they ſent to Queen 
« Elizabeth, viz. | 

«  Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and others, 
& to color their rebellion againſt the Queen, whoſe 
e authority they uſurp, do openly ſlander her, as 
guilty of the murder of her huſband 3 we do 
<« publicly proteſt and witneſs theſe things following. 
« In the month of December 1566, when the 
«© Queen was at Craigmillar, Murray and Liding- 


ton acknowledged before us, that Morten, Lind- 


« fay and Ruthven flew David Rizzo, with no 
other intent than to ſave Murray, who was at 

« that very time to be proſcribed. Therefore, 

„that they might not appear ungrateful, they | 
4 greatly deſired, that Morton and the reſt who 
«© were baniſhed for Rizzo's murder, might be 
„ recalled. But this they ſaid could not be done, 
<< unleſs the Queen were divorced from her huſband, 


* which they promiſed to accompliſh, would we 


but give our conſent. Afterwards Murray pro- 
„ miſed to me (Huntley) that my ancient inheri- 
© tance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be 
<« aneverlaſting favorite with the exiles, if I would 
but countenance the divorce. Then we applied 
„ to Bothwell for his conſent alſo. And laſtly, we 
came to the Queen, and Lidington, in the name 
of us all, earneſtly intreated her to reverſe the 
„ baniſhment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. 
The King's faults and offenſes againſt the Queen 

and the realm, he agravated with very great 
e bitterneſs ;. and ſhewed how much it concerned 
«© the Queen and ſtate, that the divorce ſhould be 
% made out of hand, it being impoſſible for the 
King and Queen to live together in Scotland with 
« fafety. She anſwered, ſhe had rather withdraw 
« for a time into France, *till her huſband ſhould 
be ſenſible of the errors of his youth, being un- 
willing any thing ſhould be done to her ſon's 
prejudice, or her own diſhonor. To this Liding- 
ton replied, we who are of your council will 
% look to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, 


a 8& 
A „ 


c 


* 


* It is, *till God pleaſes to provide a remedy from 
e above: that which you imagine will be for my 
good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt. To which 
* Lidington ſdid: Pleaſe to leave matters to us, 
and you ſhall find nothing will be done but 
e what is juſt, and, what the parliament will ap- 
% prove. A few days after, the King happening 
to be murdered in a moſt execrable manner, we 
«© co, from the inward teſtimonies of our con- 
* ſciences, hold in for certain, that Murray and 
| *© Lidington were the authors, contrivers and 
< abettors of this regicide, whoever were the 
actors.“ | 

This proteſtation, as may be eaſily obſerved, 
ſquares exactly with Camden's deſign in his annals 
of Queen Elizabeth, namely, to clear Mary from 
the crime of murdering the King her huſband, and 
to accuſe the earl of Murray. But withal, it is 
directly contrary to the teſtimony of Melvil, an 
eye-witneſs, who in his memoirs ſays not a ſingle 
word which can give occaſion to ſuſpect the ear] of 
Murray was thought guilty of the murder. If 
this proteſtation therefore be true, Melvil's memoirs 
muſt be only a heap of fables, which no man of 
ſenſe will ever believe. But to ſhew that this 
writing is counterfeit, it will be proper to examine 
it particularly, and make ſome remarks which will 
diſcover the forgery. 

Camden begins with faying : “ I ſhall willingly 
<< inſert here what George earl of Huntley, and 
< the earl of Murray, who were the principal lords 
of Scotland, proteſted ſoon after. | 

This ſoon after, muſt have been two whole years 
at leaſt, as I ſhall foon demonſtrate. 

* As I have taken it from an original, ſigned 
<< with their own hands. 

Camden has not affixed their ſaid lordſhips hands 
to the writing, probably, becauſe he knew not in 
what order they were to be ranged. However, in a 
certificate, one would think the ſignature is a point 
very material. | 

„Which they fent to Queen Elizabeth. | 

Admiting this proteſtation to have been real, it 
could not be ſent to Queen Elizabeth *till the latter 
end of 1568 at the very ſooneſt, when the earl of 


the Engliſh commiſſioners. This remark diſcovers 
the artifice of Camden, who, deſignedly neglecting to 
date the writing, places it in his annals the begining 
of 1567, immediately after the King's death, as 


if at this very juncture Murray had been accuſed of 


that Prince's murder; whereas it was not till after 
Queen Mary's retreat into England that ſhe thought 
of caſting the crime on him. It was not therefore 
thro? pure negligence that Camden dated not the 
proteltation. 

„ Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and others, 
« to color their rebellion againſt the Queen, whoſe 
< authority they uſurp, do openly ſlander her as 
«« ouilty of the murder of her huſband. 

The earl of Murray cannot be ſaid to have 
uſurped the Queen's authority, till after he was 
declared regent, or the Queen to have accuſed him 
publicly ot killing the King; till the York con- 
terence, or rather till that of Hampton court, that 
is, in October or November 1568. Now, at that 
time the two factions were actually formed. Murray 
was head of the one, and Huntley of the other. 
So, ſuppoſing this writing not to be forged, what 
opinion can a reader have of the atteſtation of one 
avowed enemy againſt another? As to the earl ot 
Argyle, Buchanan afhrms, he was retired a little 
before to his own houſe ; ſo that it is not probablz 
he ſhould join with the earl of Huntley to trame this 


certificate at the time it muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
| been 


Murray went to York to accuſe Queen Mary before 


33. 


* to do nothing that may blemiſh my honor, or EL IZ A B. 
* offend my conſcience. Let the thing remain as Ax' 1569 


—— 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Boox XVII 


E.LIZAR. 
An? 1569. 
— ems 


Not Sep- 
tember, as 
our author 
conſtantly 
miſtakes it. 
Prince James 
wasChriſtened 
December 15, 


1566. 


been drawn. Were it dated, we might ſpeak of it 


with more certainty. 

« We do openly proteſt and witneſs theſe things 
« following. * the month of December 1506. 

This way of beginipg argues it was now fome 
time ſince the matters they are about to mention 
were tranſacted. | 

« When the Queen was at Craigmillar, Murray 
« and Lidington acknowledged before us, that 
« Morton, L.indſ:y and Ruthven flew David Rizzo, 
« with no other intent than to fave Murray, who 
« was at that very time to be proſeribe l. 

1 have already made appear by Melvil's teſti- 
mony, that the ear] of Murray, far from owning 
that Rizzo was killed on his account, would not 
ſoin with the party of the murderers, but remained 
conſtantly attached to the Queen. Beſide, the ear! 
of Argyle, author of this proteſtation, was then a 
tugicive as well as Murray, and was no leſs to be 
condemned than he, and yet he ſpeaks here of this 
affair as if he were a ſtranger to it, tho* he was the 
moſt conſiderable of thoſe who were to be baniſhed, 
and tho? Melvil affirms, it was for his and the 
others ſakes who had taken arms againſt the Queen, 
Murray excepted, that Rizzo was murdered. 

« Therefore that they might not appear un- 
„ grateful, they greatly deſired, that Morton, and 
« the reſt who were baniſhed for Rizzo's murder, 
< might be recalled. 

W hat has Lidington to do here, when he was 
never concerned in Rizzo's affair? and wherein 
conſiſted his ingratitude, if the exiles were not re- 
called? | 

« But this, they faid, could not be done unleſs 
the Queen were divorced from her huſband, 

Rizzo was killed by the King's order, and in his 
preſenſe, and ſolely, according to the author of 
this proteſtation, to ſave the earl of Murray. The 
point was to get recalled rhe murderers, who had 
been baniſhed for this murder commited by the King's 


order, and theſe exiles cannot be recalled by the 


Queen, the only perſon offended, except ſhe is di- 
vorced from the King. Let this confequence be 
well examined, and it will never be thought, that 
the earls of Huntley and Argyle were ſo weak as 
to reaſon in ſo wretched a manner. In December * 
1566, that is, about the time of the Prince's bap- 
tiſm, the King was looked on as a cypher, and ex- 
poſed to all forts of inſults from the Queen. 

Which they promiſed to accompliſh, would 
Ve but give our conſent. | 

All that time the earl of Murray had no credit 
at court. It was Bothwell who ruled all. I know 
not how it ſtood then with Lidington. However, 
Murray and Lidington are repreſented here as the 
perſons who were to be the chief agents in accom- 
pliſhing the Queen's divorce, and as wanting for 
that purpoſe only the bare conſent of the earls of 
Huntley and Argyle. This carries not with it the 
leaſt probability. 


« Afterwards Murray promiſed to me (Huntley) | 


that my ancient inheritance ſhould be reſtored to 


« me, and I ſhould be an everlaſting favorite with | 


« the cxiles, it I would but countenance the 
„ divorce. | 

The author of the proteftation has confounded 
the times. Murray, having then no power, could 
not make any ſuch promile to the earl of Huntley : 
none but Bothwell was able to make and perform it. 
Beſide, it is not likely the Queen, when the recalled 
the ear] of Huntley, who was under ſentence of 
death, ſhould {till detain his ancient inheritance 
which had been confiſcated. 

« Then we applied to Bothwell for his conſent 
66: alſo. 

This confounds the whole hiſtory of Scotland. 
Murray and Lidington are made authors of the 


þ 


* 


— Mo. 


ther in Scotland with ſafety.” 


project of Queen Mary's divorce, and the earl of E L124 
Bothwell, as one who is only to give conſent, thu An? 


It is certain he had then abfoluts ſway over the 
Queen, who married him very ſoon after. 

«© And laſtly, we came to the Queen, and Li- 
dington, in the name of us all, earneſtly intreated 
her to reverſe the baniſhment of Morton, Lindfay 
«© and Ruthven. The King's faults and offenics 
*« againſt the Queen and the realm, he agravated 
with very great bitterneſs; and ſhewed how 
«© much it concerned the Qucen and ſtate, that the 
% divorce ſhould be made out of hand, it being 


=_ 
cc 


— 


impoſſible for the King and Queen to live toge- 


, 


Can it be conceFved” that, to induce the Queen 
to pardon men who had killed her favorite in her 
preſenſe, and by the King her huſband's expres 
order, there ſhould be occaſton to agravate the 
King's faults, and demonſtrate to the Queen, that 
ſhe muſt be divorced from him ?- ou wo 
„ She anſwered, ſhe had rather withdraw for a 
time into France, *till her' huſband ſhould be 
ſenſible of the errors of his youth, being un- 
„ willing any thing ſhould be done to her ſon's 
prejudice, or her own difhonor. © | * 

The avthor cf this proteſtation repreſents” the 
Queen in December 1 566, as being under oppreſſion, 
and ſpeaking of retiring into France till the Kin 
ſhould be pleafed to amend his errors. ' This fut- 
fices to manifeſt the whole to be a forgery ; for it is 
not likely, the earls of Huntley and Argyle ſhould 
argue in this manner. | NO ns 

To this Lidington replied, We who are of 
your council will took to that. But I command 
you, fays ſhe, to do nothing that may blemiſh 
my honor, or offend my conſcience. Let the 
thing remain as it is, *till God pleaſes to provide 
da remedy from above: that which you imagine 
00 wi be for my good, may, I fear, turn to my 
NUT, - 8 bn 


A GG 
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* 
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The artifice of theſe words, which are put into 


Mary's mouth, conſiſts in this: the Queen having 
commanded all theſe nobles to do nothing with 
reſpect to her divorce, Murray and Lidington 
found no other way to get the exiles recalled, but 
by having the King aſſaſſinated. As if the King 
alone was an invincible obſtacle to the recalling the 
baniſhed lords, who killed Rizzo by his orders, 
and in his preſenſe. I confeſs the reaſoning appears 
to me incomprehenſible. 

A few days after, the King happening to be 
% murdered in a moſt execrable manner. 8 

What has been jult related paſſed in December 
1566, according to the proteſtation, and the King 
was killed in February 1567, that is, two months 
after. Now can it be ſuppoſed, that the earls of 
Huntley and Argyle could poſſibly miſtake ſogroſly, 
as to call two months a few days? 

„We do, from the inward teſtimonies of our 
e conſciences, hold it for certain, that Murray and 
% Lidington were the authors, contrivers, and 
abettors of this regicide. 3 

The inference the author of this paper would 
draw, that the earls of Murray and Lidington were 
the contrivers of the King's murder, from their 
having 32 the Queen's divorce, appearing 
doubtleſs to him liable to ſtrong objections, he ſeems 
partly to give it up, when he grounds it wholly on 
the inward teſtimony of Huatley's' and Argylc's 
conſciences. | | 1 

„ Whoever were the actors.“ | 

It was notorious that Bothwell was the con- 
triver of the King's murder, and Camden him- 
ſelt makes no ſcruple to own it, joining how- 
ever with him the ear] of Murray. But the author 
of the protcſtation durſt not name him, becauſe 
it was giving, a ſenſible weund to the honor of her 


Majeſty, 


15069. 
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I. EI 4 A B» 
Ax' 1509. 


The regent 
has advice 
of Norfolk's 
deſigns. 
Melvil, 

p. 100. 
Buchanan: 
dpotſwood. 


Mary deſires 
her marriage 
with Both- 
well may be 
nulled. 
Buchanan. 


Spotſwood. 


Queen Eliza- 
beth's de- 
mands to the 
ſtates of 
Scotland for 
Mary. 
Buchanan. 
Camden. 
Spotlwood. 


Majeſty, who, within a few months, married the 


murderer. . 

{ ſhall only add one remark, which to me ſcems 
deciſive to demonſtrate the forgery of this paper. 
Lidingron was never accuſed, but in this writing 
only, of being concerned in King Henry's mur- 
der (1). On the other hand, ſo far was he from 

eing conſidered as the Queen's enemy, that he 
was rather vehemently ſuſpected by the young 
King's and the earl of Murray's party, and not 
without reaſon, What Melvil ſays of him, and of 
the occaſion of the York and Hampton-court con- 
ferences, is a clear evidence that he continued 
ſiding with the regent only to have opportunitics to 
ſerve Mary. Buchanan confirms MelviP's teſtimony, 
in a book intitled, The Camelion, wherein he pre- 
tends to ſhew, that Lidington betrayed the young 
King's party; and in his hiſtory he drops many 
the like expreſſions againſt him. Now, how can 
it be imagined that the earls of Huntley and Argyle, 
heads of Mary's faction, ſhould be ignorant that Li- 
dington was privately laboring for them ? It they 
knew ir, can there be any likelihood that, at the 
very time when Lidington was at York or Hampton- 
court, and frequently confering wita the duke of 
Norfolk to prevent Murray's accuſing the Queen, 
theſe two chiefs of the party ſhould publicly accuſe 
their ſecret friend of being author of the King's 
murder, eſpecially as there was not the leaſt ground 
for ſuch a charge ? But, very poſſibly, the author 
of this proteſtation was ignorant of Lidington's 
ſecret practiſes 3 and ſeeing him among thoſe who 
attended the regent at York, imagined he might 
ſafely unite them in one accuſation. 

But howſoever it was, tho? this proteſtation be 
as true as it appears to be counterfeit, it cannot 
ſerve for proof to ſupport what Camden advances 
concerning the earl of Murray, becauſe it will be 
ſill true, that it came from one of his moſt inve- 
terate enemies. I return to what paſſed in Scotland 
during the year 15069. | 
Not long after the duke of Chateleraut's arreſt, 
the regent convened the chief nobility at Perth, to 
communicate to them certain letters he had received, 
whereon it was neceſſary they ſhould conſult. The 
firſt was from a friend in England (2), to give him 
notice. of the project in favor of the duke of 
Norfolk to eſpouſe the Scotiſh Queen, telling him 
withal, the conſpiracy was in ſuch a ſtate, that all 
the forces of Great-Britain were not ſufficient to pre- 
vent its ſucceſs; and adviſing him therefore to think 
in time of his own affairs. et | 
The ſecond letter was from Queen Mary, and 
directed to the ſtates of Scotland. It was to deſire, 
that the validity of her marriage with the earl of 
Bothwell might be examined; adding, if any eſ- 


ſential defect appeared therein, ſhe would very wil. 


lingly conſent it ſhould be diſſolved. As Bothwell 
was ſtill living in Denmark, it was requiſite his mar. 
riage with the Queen ſhould be annulled, before ſhe 
could eſpouſe the duke of Norfolk. For this reaſon 
ſhe wanted the ſtates of Scotland to get it diſſolved, 
pretending only to give her conſent to it, tho with- 
out it ſhe could not proceed. 

The third letter was from Queen Elizabeth, to 
the ſame ſtates, to demand, in Mary's favor, one 
of theſe three particulars. The firſt, + That ſhe 
e ſhould be reſtored to the throne as formerly.“ 


88 


f 


The ſecond, <* That ſhe ſhould reign jointly with | year 1569. On the thirtcenth of March was fought 


* the Kivg her ſon.” The third, “ That ſhe 
might live in Scotland, with ſuch honors as ſhould 
not be prejudicial to the King's authority” 
Camden, who agrees in this with Buchanan, will 
have it; that theſe demands of Elizabeth are to be 
conſidered as the effect of her compaſſion tor the 
Queen of Scots. But where was the compaſſion, to 
propoſe to the ſtates three things ſo diſproportionats-. 
and to leave the choice to thein ? 2 the tw 
firſt would be rejected; and tho? the third ſhoul( 
be accepted, many difficulties would occur before it 
could be ſettled. Thus, what Camden conſiders as 
the effect of Elizabeth's pity, was in reality only a 
conſequence of the project ſhe had formed, to pro- 
long the affair, under the ſpecious color of favoring 
her priſoner, | | 
The Scotiſh peers, aſſembled at Perth, concluded 
that Queen Mary's letter ought not to be anſwered, 
becauſe ſhe addreſſed to the ſtates as it the was (till 
their Sovereign, which they would not allow. She 
did what ſhe could to remove this difficulty ; but all 
her indeavors ſerved only to confirm them the more 
in their reſolution. They were far from being 
willing to facilitate Mary's marriage with the duke 
of Norfolk, by geting Bothwell's diſſolved. Mary, 
who knew not of their being ſo well acquainted with 
her ſecrets, highly complained of their ſcrupling to 
annul a marriage which had ſerved them for a pre- 


text to take arms againſt her: but very little regard 
was had to her complaints. 


E LIZ AB. 
Ax' 1569. 


As to Elizabeth's demands, their lordſhips re- The Scotiſli 
ſolved to reject the two firſt, and accept the third, peers anſwer 
if Mary would therewith be ſatisfied, and ſent their to Elizabeth. 


anſwer to the court of England by a certain young Buch 


uUcnanan, 


gentleman, But Elizabeth, who only ſought to — 


gain time, wrote to them, that ſhe deſired a perſon 
of more conſideration might be ſent to confer with 
her concerning a matter of ſuch weight. This oc- 
caſioned their deputing Robert Pitcairn. 


While Pitcairn. was on his way, the regent, The regent 
finding Mary's faction daily grew ſtronger, thro? the has Lidington 
hopes wherewith Norfolk's project inſpired the whole arreſted; 
party, judged it requiſite to make ſure of Liding- 3 | 
ton's perſon. This miniſter, by feigning himſelf Pachan 


a” | Buchanan. 
attached to the King's party, ſerved Mary to the Spotſwood. 


utmoſt of his power, and, as he was a man of good 
ſenſe and capacity, did the regent abundantly more 
prejudice, by outwardly ſiding with him, than 
if he had openly declared for the Queen. So, the 
regent having on ſome pretenſe decoyed him to 


Sterling, ordered him to be apprehended, and ſent - 


priſoner to Edinburg : but Kircaldie coming unex- 
promiſing to ſee him forth-coming when required. 
This glaring action rendered Kircaldie ſtrongly 
ſuſpected by the King's whole party (3). 

Mean while, the duke of Norfolk being ſecured 
in the Tower, without having compaſſed any of his 
deſigns, all Mary's projects, as well in Scotland as 
England, evaporated in ſmoke. Shortly after, the 
earls of Huntley and Argyle were reconciled to the 
regent, and ſubmited to the King's authority; 
whereby the Queen's faction was, for a while, in 
ſome meaſure quite extinct. This ſhews how far 
Mary and her adherents grounded their hopes on the 
duke of Norfolk. I ſhall cloſe this year with a brief 
recital of what paſſed in France and the Netherlands. 

The war continued in France during the whole 


(1) Here our author is again miſtaken. Melvil expreſly ſays, * That Captain Crawford was directed to accuſe Lidington, 
< before the privy-council, of the late King's murder, and being accuſed of ſo odious a crime, he was commited to ward.“ 
p. 100. The ſame is atteſted by Buchanan, 1. 19. and Spotſwood, p. 232. But Melvil obſerves (in the ſame page) that he 
and fir James Balfour . were wrongfully purſued, only by the malice and envy of their enemies for their offices,” 


(2) Sir Nicolas Throckmorton. Spotſwood, p. 230. 


(3) Melvil fays, Kircaldie reſcued Lidington, with the conſent of the King's party, which is not very likely. 
a very intimate friend, and great admirer of the laird of Grange. Rapin. 
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pectedly with part of the caſtle gariſon, reſcued him, reſcued by 


Kircaldie. 
Melvil. 
Buchanan. 


Mary's faction 


in Scotland 

much in- 

feebled. 
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Affairs of 
France. 
Mezerai. 
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P. Daniel. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


E117 4 8. the battle of Jarnac, wherein fell the Prince of 


A' 1509. Conde, 
A ◻-◻—＋ pong iurvive him. 


% 
Camden. 


The Nether— 


Jandifh airs. 


CGrotius. 
Strada. 


An? 1570. 
The earl of 

Northumber- 
land ſeized in 


Scotland. 
Buchanan. 
Camden. 
Leſley. 


Murray 

u ſtaſſinated. 
Buchanan. 
Alelvil. 

p. 102. 
Thuanus. 


Some Scots 


ravage the 
Englith 
borders. 
Buchanan. 
Camden. 


NMotives of 


this invaſion.” 


Buchanan. 
'I'tuanus. 


Ardelot, the admiral's brother, d1 not 
Some time after, the duke of 
Dcuxponts conducted into France a body of troops 
to aſſiſt the Hugonots ; but he died there in June, 
I-aving his command to count Mansiclut, who join- 
cd the admiral. With this reinforcement the ad- 
miral laid ſiege to Poitiers, but was forced to raile 
it in September. In October, the Hugonots loſt 
the battle of Moncontour. This defeat obliged 
the admiral to fend for a ſpeedy aid from Elizabeth, 
who lent him money on the Qucen of Navarre's 
icwels, which were remited to her in pawn. She allo 
tullered a company of a hundied gentlemen— 
volunteers to be raiſed, to ſerve in the Hugonots 
arniy (1). The campain ended with taking St. 
Jean d' Angeli, which the King became maſter 
of betore the end of October. DEP: 
The duke of Alva ſtill continued his oppreſſions 
in the Netherlands. He ha ſet up the Inquiſition, 
1nd ordered the council of Trent to be received, as 


well as the new biſhops, whoſe juriſdiction had 


been hitherto rejected. The bloody council {till 
acted with fury. All privileges and immunities of 
the citics, univerſities and provinces, were left to 
his Catholic Majeity's diſcretion. In a word, the 
duke of Alva ordered the hundredth part of all 
revenues to be paid the King, after that, the 
twentieth part of the real, and the tenth of the 
perſonal eſtates, every time they were fold. Some 
magiſtrates of towns, having preſumed ſo far as to 
appeal to King Philip trom theſe ordinances, were 
leverely puniſhed. In ſhort, theſe provinces being 
now conſidered by the Spaniards, but as a conquered 
country, the whole people were reduced to a ſtate 
of deſperation. 

Very early in the inſuing year, 1570, the earl 
of Murray, having notice that the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was concealed in Scotland, found 
means to have him ſeized, and then impriſoned 
him at Loch-levin. Camden ſays, he offered to 


deliver to Elizabeth the ſaid earl in exchange for 


ucen Mary 3 but this carries not with it the leaſt 


probability. That Queen was better guarded in 
Fngland than ſhe could be in Scotland; and Mur- 


ray was no ftranger to Elizabeth's reaſons never to 
releaſe her. | | 

A ſcw days after, Murray was ſhot thro the 
body by one of the family of Hamilton, who pre- 
tended it to be only in revenge of a private injury: 
but it ſoon appeared to be by direction of Mary's. 
party (2). On the morrow, thoſe of the families 
of Scot and Carr, the Queen's moſt zealous triends, 
cntered England in arms, and deſtroyed the borders 


with fire and ſword. As they had no particular 
ground tor this incurſion, it is ealy to perceive, they | 
were excited by the heads of Mary's faction, who 
were willing to attempt giving a new turn to affairs. 


Their ſcheme was this: N 
Ihe Scotiſh Queen's party was ruined, and with- 
out any likelihood of being ever able to raiſe its 
head, as che carl of Murray could be always cer- 
tain of ſuccors from England in caſe of neceſſity : 
Wherefore the chiefs of that faction (3), whoſe ſub- 


** 


ot a new regent. 


projects. They conſidered the ſtrict union between 


England and Scotland, as a ſtrong tenſe againſt all Ay 


their attempts in Mary's favor, and therefore re- 
ſolved to break it at any rate. To ſucceed; they 
judged it abſolutely neceſſary firſt of all to diſpatch 
the ear] of Murray, that the kingdom might for 
lome time be in a ſort of anarchy, as in effect it 
happened, That done, they hoped, by provoking 
the Engliſh on their borders, they ſhould excite them 
to take vengeance on the Scots without diſtinction ; 
that this would revive the old enmity between the 
two nations, and ſo all Scotland would be united 
againſt F.ngland ; that then ſuccors might be ſaſely 
lent for from France and Spain, and the project be 


reſumed of invading the Engliſh borders, while the 


Catholics ſhould on their part act within the king- 
dom. Lord Seaton's emhaſly to the duke of Alva, 
and the Pope's bull, of which mention ſhall preſent- 
ly be made, plainly evidence this to have. been their 
intent, tho? Camden is pleaſed to conſider this in- 
valion as a mere Caprice of the Scots and Carrs. 


Boo K XVII 


ET tz 
1570, 


— 


Immediately on Murray's aſſaſſination, Kircaldie Lidington, 
releated Lidington, who uſed all his art to hinder being fe at 


the King's party from approaching to the election 
He intimated, that Scotland 
would never injoy quiet, except choice was made 
of a regent who ſhould be approved by the two 
parties, and conſequently it was neceſſary to aſſem- 
ble the chiefs of both ſides, that they might bring 
matters to the requiſite concluſion. What he urged 
had indeed the appearance of good : but he knew, 
it would be difficult to aſſemble all the grandees in 
one place, and even tho' they ſhould actually meet 
all together, they would never agree on the choice. 


However this ſerved to gain time, in hopes that 


Queen Elizabeth, by reſolving to revenge the in- 
jury ſhe had received, would drive to deſpair all the 
Scots, and unite againſt her the whole Scotiſh na- 


iberty, labors 


for the Queen, 
Buchanan, 


tion. He ſucceeded in the firſt part of his deſign, Elizabeth 
and by his intrigues ſo managed, that the election avoids the 


of a regent was poſtponed. But he was not ſo 
happy in the other part of his project. Elizabeth 
and her council were too wile to tall into the ſnare, 
On the contrary, the more they found that indea- 
vors were uled to unite all the Scots in one party, 
the more they judged it neceſſary to keep them di- 


vided, nothing being ſo advantageous to Elizabeth 


as to toment contuſion and diſcord in that kingdom, 


till ſhe could take other meaſures. 
To that purpoſe, ſhe ſent Randolph into Scotland, She complains 
to complain of the inroad made into England: but of the viola 
Inſtead of charging the whole nation, as was 


pected by the authors of this invaſion, ſhe ſaid 


withal by her embaſſador, ſhe was very ſenſible 


ſnare laid 
for her. 


ex- tors of the 
peace, but 
not of the 
whole nation. 


thoſe who governed Scotland were not concerned in Buchanan. 
this infult on the Engliſh, and therefore ſhe was Melvil: 
willing to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty : P. %. 
4 : Spotſwood. 
that ſhe however demanded a ſuitable reparation, Camden. 


and if they who were at the helm could not procure 
it for her, ſhe offered them the aſſiſtance of her 
forces: that, in caſe they refuſed it, ſhe would ſend 
an army into Scotland, not to attack the Scots in 
genera], but to puniſh ſuch only as wantonly, and 


| without provocation, had inſulted the Engliſh. As 
miſtion to the King was involuntary, formed new | it was then a time of anarchy, there being no re- 


— 


il 
& af 


- + 


(1) They were commanded by Henry Champernoon, with this motto on his colors, * Finem det mihi Virtus.“ Among the 


volunteers was. Walter Ralegh,'a very young man, wha now firſt began to be taken notice of. Camden, p. 423. 14 
(z) It was done by James Hamilton, nephew to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who, after the battle of Langſide, had been 
ſentenced to be hanged: but eſcaping, by ſurrendering his eſtate, Which he indeavored.in. vain to recover, he vowed. revenge, 
which he accompliſhed at Linlithgow, on the 23d of January, 1570, upon the regent, who was moſt innocent, and had reſtored 
himcto liberty. The regent, it ſeems, was told of it, and yet would not be at the pains to ſearch the houſe. 'I'he murderer eſ 
caped into France, where, it is ſaid, he was offered a great reward to aſſaſſinate admiral Coligni, but refuſed to do it, faying, 
tho! he had, to his ſorrow; revenged his own juſt grievances, he would never commit murder for reward. Buchanan. Thuanus, 
1. 46. Melvi), p. 103 .;———"1'hus fell the regent, “ the good regent,” as Melvil calls him, who adds, for ſo he was, and 
« will ever deſervedly be called. He was at firſt of a gentle nature, well inclined, good, wife and ſtout.“ Thuanus highly ex- 


tols him, fur his courage, juſtice, humanity, and other virtues. 


(2) The Hamiltonians, particularly the biſhop of St. Andrgw's, Buchanan, 
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„„ B. gent yet, anſwering the embaſſador was put off till 
* 75 270. May, when the ſtates would be aftembled. Ran— 
Ax? 157 | dolph inſiſted not on a ſpeedy anſwer, but contented 
himſelf with exhorting the Scots to peace and con- 
cord, while he privately labored to foment their 
diviſions, and hinder their union. This is what 
Vcvil, Melvil clearly ſhews in his memoirs. Mean while, 
p. 103. Flizabeth prepared an army, which ſhe intended to 
lend into Scotland, as well to revenge her ſubjects, 
as to ſupport the King's party, and procure the 
election of a regent, who ſhould not act contrary 

to the intereſt of England. N 
L bels pub- Notwithſtanding the chiefs of Mary's faction ſaw 
liel in Scot- Elizabeth would not fall into their net, they indea- 


land again vored however to inſenſe her againſt the whole na- 
Elizabeth, tion, by libels and ſcandalous calumnies which they 
who ui took care to publiſh. But all their artifices were 
1 not capable of making her alter her courſe. Mean 
while, her army, which was to be commanded by 
the earl of Suſſex, was preparing with all poſſible 
dn : 
| - Buchanan. During this interim, Mary's adherents, having 
Thuanus. reſumed courage ſince the car] of Murray's death, 
gpotfvood. held frequent councils upon the ſituation of their 
affairs. Their aim was to gain time, in expecta- 
tion of the ſuccors, of which Verac the French en- 
voy (1), gave them hopes. They alſo expected 
ſupplies from the Netherlands; and as the aids could 
not be ready fo ſoon as they wiſhed, they indlea- 
vored to amuſe the King's party by propolals of 
agreement: but theſe latter conſtantly refuſed com- 
ing to any concluſion 'till the ſtates were aſſem- 
| bled. 
Fucndie ſets In this interval, the laird of Grange releaſed the 


his priſoners duke of Chateleraut, lord Herris, and all the other 


| atlibety. priſoners, and thereby Mary's faction was conſide- 
* rably reinforced : nevertheleſs it could not yet have 


* been very ſtrong, as being able to act only by ne- 
gociations. Howſoever it was, the heads of that 
party reſolved to meet at Linlithgow, under title of 
the ſtates, as deeming themſelves (there being no 
Y regent) to have as much right to convene the ſtates 
& Man's party as had their opponents. In this aſſembly they vainly 
| zſcmble, and ſought means to ingage England to break with the 
E144: Whole Scotiſh nation. Elizabeth was too much on 


bug. her guard to be eaſily ſurpriſed : ſo that finally per- 


© March, ceiving they could not ſucceed, they judged it ne- 
& Buchanan. ceſſary for their ſafety to attempt geting poſſeſſion 
| Spetlwood. of Edinburg 3 but as this could not be effected by 
3 force, they deſired permiſſion of the magiſtrates of 
that city to hold there the aſſembly. This was 
readily granted; but the Edinburgers kept ſuch 
ſtrict watch, that Mary's friends were balked of 
their deſign, Mean time, ſundry negociations be- 
| tween the two parties were ſet on foot; none of 
Y which produced any effect. | 
Ie Engliſh Soon after, on news of the earl of Suſſex's being 
= come to Berwick, the Edinburg aſſembly broke 
bj up. The chicts had already diſpatched deputies to 
© Spotfwood, Elizabeth, to indeavor diverting the threatened 


E ſtorm, and to gain time 'till the French ſuccors ar- 
E Elizabeth ac. rived. They even offered to make her umpire, and 
cepts being were ſo well ſeconded by the French embaſſadors, 
_— that ſhe readily conſented to be mediatrix between 
Epanies ; but the two parties. Bur ſhe inſiſted, that the affair for 
Won certain Which ſhe ſent forces into Scotland, had no relation 
conditions. to the differences between the two factions, it being 
Linden. only to chaſtiſe the violators of the peace, who were 
3 owned by neither party; nor indeed was either 
; able to procure her any ſatisfaction : ſo the earl 
5 of Suſſex received no counter- orders. When that 


o 


leraut ſent Melvil, to know whether he intended to An* 1570, 
Join one of the parties, or labor their reconciliation, w·1;.! 
Melvil, in his memoirs, ſays that, in his confe- Flizabeth's 
rences with the carl of Suſſex, he found the carl had deligns. 
orders indeed to favor the King's party, but would Melvil, 
not quite diſcourage the Queen's. He jnfers, that F. 195» 18% 
his chief aim was to continue the troubl:s in Scot— 
land; which is very likely. ST 

The Engliſh army entering Scotland in April, The earl of 
ravaged the lands of the Scots and Carrs, and of Suſſex enter: 
thoſe who were concerned in the late incurſion into Wer. 3 
England (2). Camden fays, in this expedition were auf 17: 


| g 1 and puniſhes 
burned upwards of three hundred houlcs, and about the violators 
fifty cailles. 


Melvil adds, the carl of Suſſex af- of the peace, 
faulted and took the caſtles of Hume and Falſt, be- Camden. 
longing to lord Hume, to oblige that nobleman, 1 0 
who had thitherto remained in a kind of neutrality, 1 
to declare for Mary's party, leſt the balance ſhould Stow. 
incline too much to the King's ſide. This conjec- Hollingſh. 
ture is grounded on the project formed by the 
Queen's faction, to unite all Scotland, and on Fli- 
Zabeth's intereſt to prevent ſuch union. 

Early in May the ſtates, ſummoned in the King's The ſtates 
name, met at Edinburg. 


her favor, and acquaint her with their being ready Peet 
to chuſe a regent 8 her liking. 0 men 

While Pitcairn was on his way, Mary's parti- Siege of 
ſans beſieged the caſtle of Glaſgow, which made a Glaſgow. 
braver defenſe than they expected. The earl of Buchanan. 
Suſſex having thereof notice, detached fir William Spotſwood. 
Drury, governor of Berwick, with a thouſand foot, chaps. 
and two hundred horſe. At their approach, the Oe 
beſiegers retired and diſperſed themſelves in the 
mountains. Mean while Drury, being joined by a 
body of Scotiſh royaliſts, ravaged the lands of the 
Hamiltons, and took the caſtle of that name, aj- 
pertaining to the duke of Chateleraut. 

In the interim Pitcairn, returning from England, Eliza 
very ſtrange that, ſince Murray's death, ſhe had penſion of 
not been informed of the poſture of affairs in Buck, 

k , uchanan. 
Scotland; that her ignorance in that reſpect hod | 
kept her in ſuſpenſe concerning the courſe ſhe was 
to take: that at length, tired with continual ſolli- 
citations, ſhe had conſented that a conference ſhould 
be held between the two parties, wherein ſhe was 
very willing to act as mediatrix, provided they 
would both refrain from violent methods, and Icave 
things as they were: that ſhe deſired therefore the 
ſtates to obſerve this condition, and defer the election 
of a regent till the ſucceſs of this conference ſhould 
be known. This demand greatly imbaraſſed the 
ſtates. They could remain no longer without a 
head, and yet durſt not diſoblige the Queen of 
England, who alone was able to ſupport them. 
Wherefore they reſolve to elect an Inter-Rex, who The ſtates 
could be revoked without any conſequence, and chuſe an 
the choice fell on the earl of Lenox, then in England. Inter-Rex. 
Soon after, they received from Elizabeth a letter, . of 
acquainting them with her conſent that they might made — 
chule a regent, and recommended to them the earl Buchanan. 
of Lenox, who was inſtantly elected. Camden. 

Mean while the earl of Huntley, receiving from The regent 
Spain money and ammunition, took the field, and takes Bre- 
ſtored the caſtle of Brechin. Not long after, the chin, and 
earl of Lenox arrived in Scotland, and when the diſperſes 
ſtates brake up reſolved to recover that caſtle, which Huntlexs 
was of ſo great importance. He aſſembled for that Carden. 
purpoſe his forces at Linlithgow, and demanded Metvil, 


p. 107. 


W 
COLES * 
8 


1 (1) Thuanus calls him Verac, and ſpeaks of him as one ſent by the Guiſes, and not by the King of France. The Engliſh ana 
. Scots call him Virac, and mention him as the French King's envoy. Rapin. 

(2) Lord Scroope, warden of the weſt- marches, entering alſo Scotland, April 18, burned and deſtroyed as far as Dumfriſe. More 
than 300 towns and villages were razed, overthrown, and burned by the Engliſh in this expedition. Stow, p. 666. 


—— dSpot{woad, 


artillery 


general had reached Berwick, the duke of Chate- EL Iz AB. 


| Their firſt care was to called in the 
depute Robert Pitcairn to Elizabeth, to beſpeak King's name 


reported to the ſtates, that Elizabeth thought it mand: a uf 
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E117 an. Ifilllery and ammunition of Grange, governor of 
Y Ax' 1570. Edinburg caſtle, who refuſed, on pretenſe he would 
not be inſtrumental in ſheding the blood ot his 
| countrymen. Grange was properly of the Queen's 
party, but had other views than the reſt of her 
friends. His project was to {et himlelt at the head 
of a third party, with which he pretended the other 
two ſhould join, to reſtore Mary to the crown, on 
certain conditions: and this occaſioned his ruin, as 
will hereafter appear. Sir James Melvil, author of 
the memoirs ſo often quoted, was in the lame len- 
timents, as he diſcovers in ſeveral places, but pro- 
bably waited for a more favorable opportunity to 
r | | 7 
Grange's refuſal hindered not the regent from 
maſtering Brechin, and forcing the carl of Huntley 
to betake himſelf ro the mountains, whether he 
could not be eaſily purſued. Soon after, Mary's 
party obtained a truce, thro' inſtances made by 
Elizabeth, who ſought only to prolong the affair; 
as, on their part, Mary's friends ſtrove to gain 
time, to wait the effects of the duke of Alva's 
aſſurances. Some time before, they had ſent him 
lord Seaton to deſire aid, and he had promiſed them 
ten thouſand men: but the diſorders which unex- 
pectedly aroſe in the Netherlands prevented him 
nom being ſo good as his word (1). ; 
8 While theſe matters paſſed in Scotland, diverſe 
land to tree l'lots were forming in England to free the captive 
Queen Mary, Queen, Monluc, biſhop of Valence, came to Lon- 
Amden. don, and very earneſtly follicited the Scotiſh 
Thuanus. Queen's liberty: nor was the Spaniſh embaſſador 
Bull fet up at lels urgent on the fame article. Queen Elizabeth 


Ruchanan. 
huanus. 
1 efley's Ne- 


gociations. 


Pym. Fad. 
Vol. XV. 
p. 087. 
Camden. 
Buchanan. 


London a- was the more jcalous of France's and Spain's zeal 
gainſt the for Mary, as at the ſame time his Holineſs * cauſed 
Queen. a bull, dated laſt year, to be affixed one night in 
_ diverle parts of London (2), whereby he excom- 


* Pope Laus w. Municated Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance. On the other hand, 


Conſpiracy it was diſcovered, that ſome Nortolk gentlemen 
diſcovered. 
Leſiey's Ne- Delli 


gociations. 
Camden. 


on in that county (3). This conſpiracy taking 
vent, the authors were apprehended : but her 
Majcity pardoned all except three, of whom two 
were John Throckmorton, and Felton who poſted 
up the bull, Likewiſe ſoon after, ſhe had intel- 
ligence, that two of the carl of Derby's ſons had 


Lefley* Ne- Ploted the Queen of Scots releale. As John Leſley 
gociations, bifbop of Roſs, who acted as Mary's embaſſador, 


was the chief promoter of all theſe plots, it was 


thought fit once more to confine him to the biſhop | 


of London's palace: he had not been long at 
liberty, having been under arreſt for being deeply 
concerned in the earl of Northumberland's con- 
The dake of Piracy. Notwithſtanding the juſt ſuſpicions which 
Norfoll; re- all thele machinations might give Elizabeth of the 


leaſed. duke of Nortolk, who was conſidered as head of 
Leſley. the Scotiſh Queen's faction, he was diſcharged from 
Oo the Tower (4): but it was not 'till after he had ex- 


preſted great repentance for his fault, and proteſted, 
both verbally and under his hand, that he would 
never more think of eſpouſing the Queen of 
Scots. 
W Flizabeth might very eaſily perceive, that the 
reafons to de- Scotiſh Queen was the fole cauſe of all theſe com- 
tain Mary in Hinations and diſturbances, It her own quiet would 
priſon. have been the conlequence of that Queen's releaſe, 


— 1 


| 


were combined to arm themſclves and raiſe a re- 


land. : 


„ O—_ 

ſhe would gladly have ſct her at liberty. But th? E. 
Mary's adherents, and thote who ſollicited in her Av 13 
behalf, pretended they acted only from a motive cf henna 
compaſſion, and exclaimed againſt the inuftice of 
detaining her in priſon, Elizabeth was not ignorant 
that their views extended much farther. "The Pope. 
Spain, the houſe of Lorrain, theduke of Alva; the 
Engliſh, Scotiſh ard Iriſh Catholics confined not 
themſelves to the freeing this unhappy Queen from; 
captivity : their aim was to ſet her on the throne of 
England; and conſequently it was more dangerous 
for Elizabeth to releaſe than keep her confined: but 
ſhe did not think proper to divulge her thoughts; as 
her adverſaries were, on their part, extremely carc- 
ful to conceal their deſigns. She therefore continued | 
feigning herlclf to deſire nothing more cordially than = 4 
to find means to reſtore Mary to the Scotith thront. 
provided it could be eflected without danger tg 
England. To this end, ſhe ſent Cecil (5) to make (an 
her ſome captious propoſitions, tending merely to Thu,” 
amuſe the public. Mary, giving them a hearing, | 
returned a general anſwer, declining to make par- 
ticular replies to each article, without the conſent 
of her chiet partiſans in Scotland, to whom ſhe 
deſired they might be communicated, in order to 
their anſwering them as they ſhould judge requiſite. 
The propoſals, with the Scots anſwers, were to the 
following purport, VIZ. | 

I. The Queen of Scots ſhall ratify the Edinburg | 3 
treaty, and renounce her claim to the crown of N * 
England, during the life of Queen Elizabeth and Camden. 
her iſſue. p. 429. 

Anſwer, «<« Agreed. | 'Thuanus, 

II. She ſhall not make or renew alliance with 
any power whatever againſt England. 

Anſwer, < By renouncing the alliance of France, 
the Queen will forfeit her dower, and the Scotiſh 
nation be great loſers: wherefore the Queen of 
England mutt make amends for theſe things ſome 
«© other way. 

III. She ſhall admit no foreign troops into Scot- 


{ *ftey's N. 


Sia: 


Anſwer. Agreed, with this reſtriction, unleſs 
e ſhe is not able with her own forces to ſuppreſs the 
e rebellions of her ſubjects. | 

IV. She ſhall hold no intelligence with the En- 
gliſh or Iriſh, without the Queen of England's 
knowledge. | 

Anſwer. ©* Agreed, provided the 
« England will hold none with the Scots. 

V. She ſhall deliver up the Engliſh and Iriſh 
rebels. | 

Anſwer. If there are any Engliſh or Iriſh re- 
bels in Scotland, they muſt be demanded of thole 
„ who have taken arms againſt their Queen. 

VI. She ſhall make the Engliſh borderers amends 
for the loſſes ſuſtained in the late invaſion. 

Antwer. 4+ Commiſſioners on both ſides ſhall be 
appointed to examine the damages. : 

VII. She ſhall proſecute, and puniſh according 
to law, the murderers of King Henry, and of the 
earl of Murray. 

Anſwer. «+ Agreed. 

VIII. She ſhall give her fon for hoſtage. 

Anſwer. <* Her ſon is not in her power. 

IX. She ſhall not marry any FEnglith ſubject 
without the Queen of England's knowledge, nor 


Queen of 


(i) However, he ſent them ten thouſand crowns. Leſley's Negociat. p. 108. Hamilton, rector of Dunbar, had, ſome time 
beiore, privately procured out of the Netherlands great ſtore of arms and powder, ſeven great guns, and tome money, tr 


Huntlcy, the Queen's lieutenant in Scotland. Camden p. 426. 


(2) This bull is dated February 25, 1569, and may be ſeen in Speed, p. 842; and in Camden, p. 427. 
bithop of London's palace gate, by John Felton, who had his reward. See Phoenix Britannicus, Vol. I. p. 415. 
(3) Their deſign was to ſet the duke of Norfolk at liberty. Camden, p. 428. 


— 


It was fixed on the 


(4) Where the Plague, which then raged in London, was got, and he was remited to his own houſe, the Charter-houſe, where 


he lived under the caiy confinement of fir Henry Nevil 


Camden, p. 429. b 
(5) Queen Mary was then at Chatteiworth in Derbyſhire, Camden, p. 429 l 


Lefley's Negociat. p. 100. 
any 
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any other without canſent of the ſtates of Scotland. 

Anſwer, „ To he tied to theſe terms is a thing 
wY unworthy of a Queen. | 

X. The Scots ſhall not paſs into Ircland without 
the Queen of England's permiſſion. | 

Anſwer. ** Agreed, provided the Iriſh be not 
« fſuſfered to paſs into Scotland without the Queen 
of Scots leave. | 

XI. She ſhall give ſix hoſtages of the Queen of 
England's naming. 

Anſwer. «+ Agreed, provided the duke of Cha- 
« telcraut, the carls of Huntley, Argyle and Athol 
ce be excepted. 

XII. It ſhe attempted any thing againſt Queen 
Elizabeth, ſhe ſhall forteit the right ſhe claims to 
the crown of England. 

Anſwer. © Agreed; on condition that in the like 
ce caſe the Queen of England will be liable to ſome 
c equivalent penalty. | 
XIII. The caſtles of Humes and Falft ſhall be 
three years in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 

Anſwer. This cannot be granted: On the 
& contrary, the Queen of England is required to 
<« reſtore theſe caſtles to lord Humes. | 

XIV. Some places on the borders of Galloway 
or Cantyr ſhall be put into the hands of the Engliſh, 
to hinder the Scots from infeſt ing Ireland. 

Anſwer. <* To deliver ſuch places to the Engliſh 
ce would be creating a perpetual war in Scotland. 

All theſe articles ſhall be confirmed and ratified 
by the ſtates. | | 

No anſwer to this article. | 

In cloſely examining theſe propoſals, it would be 
very eaſy to ſhew that ſome were only to create a 
belief of Elizabeth's acting with moderation and 
ſincerity ; that others were but ſnares to ſurpriſe 
the Queen of Scots; and that the execution of ſome 
was utterly impracticable. Elizabeth's intention was 
therefore purely to amuſe the public. 

On the other hand, the replications were as little 
proper to procure any accommodation between the 
two Queens. They who drew theſe anſwers pre- 
tended, that Mary ſhould treat with Elizabeth upon 
equal terms, as ſhe might have done had ſhe been 
on her throne at Edinburg : but the Engliſh had 


no ſuch meaning. Mary was priſoner in England, 


and the point was to releaſe and reſtore her to the 
throne. She accepted the ſaid terms to obtain theſe 
two great advantages; but withal ſhe is made to 


ſay, that ſhe expected Elizabeth ſhould be bound 


to the like or equivalent conditions: which was the 
ſame as ſaying, that otherwiſe ſne would not accept 
what was offered her. Nothing could be more 
pleaſing to Elizabeth, ſince it was a certain means 
to prolong the negociation. Had Mary accepted 
theſe propoſals without any reſtriction, ſne would 
perhaps have imbaraſſed Elizabeth's council: at leaſt 
chey would have been forced to ſeek means to 
obſtruct the execution, and thereby the Engliſh court 
would manifeſtly have incurred the whole blame. 
Moſt certainly, Elizabeth had no mind to releaſe 
her priſoner on any terms Whatever, She was a 
very dangerous rival, even when in priſon; how 
much more ſo had ſhe been ar liberty ? From her 
return to Scotland, on the demiſe of her firſt conſort, 
King Francis II, ſhe had never ceaſed holding in- 
telligence in England, or attempting to excite 
Elizabeth's ſubjects to rebellion. This is what 
very evidently appears in Melvil's memoirs. Her 
misfortune in falling under Elizabeth's power in- 
duced her not to diſcontinue her practiſes. On the 
other hand, her project of marry ing the duke of 
Norfolk, the ear] of Northumberland's conſpiracy, 
and the correſpondence of her adherents with 
foreign courts, tended only to raiſe her to the throne 
of England, even while Queen Elizabeth was 
living. In a word, it was manifeſt, that the Pope, 
Yor. II. 


King of Spain, Princes of Lorrain, Engliſh. Ca- EL12 AS 
tholics, all the Iriſh, and. part of the Scots, were AN? 1370. 
laboring to accompliſh this deſign. How im- 
prudent then would it have been to releaſe her, 5 
that ſhe might the better proſecute her pretentions ? 

Indeed, on King Francis IPs deceate, the relin- 

quiſhed the title of Queen of England, and pro- 

teſted ſhe claimed not the crown of Inland til! 

after Elizabeth and her iſſue : but that a bare pro- 

teſtation may lerve for ſecurity, the lincerity of the 

perſon proteſting muſt be firſt well eſtabliſhed, 

Here was quite the conirary 3 Mary's whole pro- 

cedure evidencing ſhe deſiſted not ſrom her claim: 

ſo her bare proteſtation was only her word, on 

which it was very hazardous to rely, Certainly, 

this Queen's greateſt unhappineſs conſiſted in having 

over zealous adherents, who by every ſtep they too“ 

were ſtil] puſhing her towards deſtruction. But 

this is no wonder: they acted not for her fake, but 

to advance their own particular intereſts and thoſe of 

Popery, to all which ſhe ſerved for a pretext. 

James Melvil, who was not Mary's enemy, ob- Mell. p. 112. 
ſerves in his memoirs, that both parties equally pre- 

judiced her, the one in acting directly againſt her, 

the other in ſerving her too zealouſly. He adds, 

the Queen's party groundleſly flattered themſelves 

with ruining their adverſaries, who were ſupported 

by England. The reaſon he gives is very ſtrong, Diſpoſition of 
Viz. that there was no likelihood of her party's the French 
ever receiving much aſſiſtance from the French <2 concern- 
court, which dreaded nothing ſo much as ſeeing the nh 
two crowns of England and Scotland on the ſame 

head. On this occaſion he recites a certain paſſage, 

winch may be of great ſervice to diſcover the ſitua- 

tion of Mary's attairs. Sir Robert Melvil, re- 

turning from his embaſſy to England, - gave Queen 

Mary a paper, ſigned by twenty-five Engliſh earls 

and barons, promiſing to ſet her on the throne of 

England. Mary ſent this paper to the cardinal of 

Lorrain, her uncle, deſiring withal the aſſiſtance 

neceſſary to execute that deſign. But the cardinal 

himſelf diſſuaded Queen Catherine di Medicis ito 

thinking on any ſuch enterpriſe, demonſtratiug the 

prejudice France would receive by the union of the 

two kingdoms of England and Scotland: nay, to 

prevent its being effected by other means, they 

gave notice thereof to Queen Elizabeth, who always 

teigned ignorance of what ſhe was told by the 

French court. Melvil affirms, he had this from 

the Scotiſh Queen's own mouth, at a time when 

ſhe was diſſatisfied with the cardinal. It is then 

evident, that the eagerneſs of Mary's friends was 

prejudicial to her : but, more particularly, thoſe who 

continued the war in Scotland only helped to ſecure the 

affairs of Elizabeth, who thereby was ſheltered from 

the quarter ſhe had moſt to fear; whereas the Scots, 

by their union, would have been more conſiderable, 

and Elizabeth would undoubtedly have had more 
condeſcenſion for her priſoner. On this principle it 

was that Grange and Melvil labored to procure ſome 

agreement between the two factions, wherein they 
indeavored to render Mary a very eſſential ſervice: 

but it was no eaſy matter to induce rigorous men 

to facrifice their paſſions and intereſts to the public 

weltare. The council of England improving theſe 
diſpoſitions, never ceaſed fomenting the troubles of 

Scotland, under color of appeaſing them, till it 

ſhould be Elizabeth's intereſt to end them, This Melvil, p. 89 
Melvil plainly ſhews in his memoirs ;z but it would &c. 

be tedious to alledge the proofs. Thus Mary was 

in a wretched condition, thro? the ill counfels which 

were given her, and which ſhe was ſo unwile as to ꝓhe biſhop of 
follow with ardor. The biſhop of Roſs, her agent Ros in vain 
at London, a great zealot for his religion, but ſolicits the 
whoſe views were not very extenſive, did her in- Potentates in 


finite damage by his paſſion and pains to cheriſh the 1333 


diſcontent of the Engliſh Catholics. As Elizabeth gociation. 
i | | had Camden. 
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FLZ Ar. had good ſpics, ſhe was not ignorant that this pre- 
AN? 1570. tended embaitador was concerned in all the ſchemes 
Lynn formed againſt her, whence ſhe could not but infer, 
that he acted contormably to his miſtreſs's inclina- 
tions and orders. As ſoon as this prelate had the 
articles propoſed to Mary, he ſent copies to the 
Pope, to the Kings of France and Spain, and to the 
duke of Alva, intimating to all theſe Potentates, 
that Mary would be at length conſtrained to 1ccept 
them, it ſome vigorous effort was not made in 
Affairs of the her favor: but his follicitations were fruitleſs. The 
Netherlands. King of Spain being then imployed in his marriage 
3 with Ann of Auſtria his niece (1), daughter of the 
unden. Emperor Maximilian, left the care of ſuccoring the 
Scotiſh Queen to the duke of Alva; but the duke 
was himſelf ſufficiently buſied in the Netherlands. 
Thoſe of Bruſſels having refuſed paying the hun- 
dredth penny, gibbets were already erected to puniſh 
the diſobedient, when he heard the Prince of Orange 
was levying forces in Germany, So, inſtead of 
aiding the Queen of Scots, he was preparing for the 
war which he ſaw ready to kindle in the Flemiſh 
provinces, and wherein he would very ſeemingly 
have to deal as well with the Netherlanders as the 
Germans. 5 


The French As tor the court of France, beſide their never 


court's project really intending to ſet the Engliſh crown on Mary's 
againit the 


Honors head, but only to create Elizabeth troubles, they 
gonots. f N 
Thuanus. began to form projects which admited not their 
eſpouſing Mary's cauſe openly. Tho? King Charles 
had gained ſeveral victories over the Hugonots, he 
with vexation beheld he had ſtill to begin again, and 
that theſe people chuſing rather to die ſword in hand 
than at the ſtake or gallows, it would be extremly 
difficult to deftroy them by open violence. He 
therelore retolved, in order to attain his ends with 
more facility, to amule them with a peace, which 
he granted them in Auguſt this year. From that 
time his fole care was to diſſemble his ſentiments, 
and make them believe they had nothing more to 
Propoſals of fear trom him. T'o convince them the better that 
marriage to the deſign of extirpating them was intirely relin- 
Elizabeth. quithed, Catherine di Medicis propoſed a marriage 
Digge's between the King her ſon and Elizabeth; who re- 
g plicd in two words, „ that he was too great and too 
Camden. little.“ This project failing, Catherine propoſed her 
ſecond ſon, the duke of Anjou, as a more ſutable 
match, This was therefore no favorable juncture 
tor the Queen of Scotland, ſince the French court 
could not publicly undertake any thing in her be- 

half without diſconcerting their own meaſures. 
Ax' 1571. Secretary Cecil was created baron of Burleigh, the 
Cecil made begining of 1571, No man had better deſerved than 
lord Burleigh. he to receive this mark of diſtinction, which was 
Feb. 258. very conſiderable in the reign of a Queen who con- 

Dugdale. fered honors with great circumſpection. | 

9 I have more than once intimated that Elizabeth 
was reſolved not to declare openly for either of tlie 
Scotiſti tactions, but to prolong the negociation as 
much as poſſible, that ſhe might never want a pre- 
tenle lor detaining Mary in priſon. We are now to 
ſee a conſequence of this reſolution in the courſe ſhe 
purſued during the year 1571. Tho? in June, laſt 
year, ſhe had agreed to a conference between the two 
parties, of which ſhe was to be mediatrix, ſix months 
were paſſed, and nothing more ſaid of it. At laſt 
Elizabeth, reſolving to negociate her marriage with 
the duke of Anjou, queſtioned not but, on that oc- 
caſion, the French court would ſtrongly ſollicit her 


Camden, 


———ETI———R— 


commencement of their monarchy. This principle 


| the young King of Scotland in hoſtage to the Queen; 


Gn... 
in the Scotiſh Queer's behalf. To be provided If, 
therefore with a plauſible evaſion, ſhe finally cauſ:d Ax 
the conference to be heli in the months of February — 
and March, that ſhe might be able to tell his Gallic 
Majeſty, that Queen Mary's affair was upon terms of 
agreement; being however fully determined fo to 
manage, that the conference ſhould he quite fruitleſs. 

; The earl of Morton, Pitcairn, and others, were Conference? 
lent from Scotland to the conference, which was to Non H. 
be held at London, to maintain the King's cauſe. een the 
For Mary, appeared the biſhops of Roſs and Gal- ac l 
loway, with lord Levingſton; and Queen Eliza- Buchan 
beth appointed feven of her privy-countellors (2) to Leſley, | 
hear the reaſons of both parties. They immediately Spot 
required the carl of Morton, and his collegues, to eb. 20, 
declare plainly the Scots inducement to depoſe their 
Queen, and give the crown to the Prince her ſon. 

The Scotiſh deputics delivered a large remonſtrance Fey. 28. 
in writing, wherein they took for granted, that the 

Queen was privy to the King her huſbands death, 

and afterwards married the carl of Bothwell the 
murderer : that to juſtify their conduct with regard 

to the Queen, there were too points to be examined, 

the one of tact, the other of right. For the firſt, 

they ſtood to the proots given by the carl of Murrar, 

at Hampton-court, before the Englith commiſſioners, 

and which the Queen of England had in her hands: 

that the faid earl had fo evidently proved Mary 

guilty of the crime laid to her charge, that they 
thought it needleſs to repeat the fame things, which 

beſide they could not even think on without excel. 
five reluctance. 

As to the point of right, which conſiſted in 

knowing, whether the Scots hat power to depoſe 

their Sovereigns when they became unworthy of the 
throne, they maintained, it was a right 1nconteſt- 

able, injoyed by the Scotith nation, even from the 
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they ſupported with diverſe inſtances drawn from the 
hiſtory of Scotland, and of other countries, as Spain 
and Denmark. 

Elizabeth {till purſuing her ſcheme, not to declare RAe 
herſelf, replied to the Scots remonſtrance, which was prottads the 
communicated to her, very ſuccinctly, that ſhe was affair. 
not thoroughly convinced of the juſtice of their pro- March i. 
ceedings, and deſired them to confer with her mi- 
niſters, in order to find ſome expedient to adjuſt this 
matter. But they ſaid, it was needleſs to ſearch for 
expedients, ſince they had no power to agree to any 
diminution of the King's authority. Whereupon Ylarch ß. 
Elizabeth cauſed a propoſal to be made to Mary's Camden. 
agents, which ſhe 9.4 they would not accept; Leher. 
namely, to give her in hoſtage the heads of their 
party, with ſome places in Scotland (3). In effect, March 29. 
they haughtily rejected it, and made other offers 
which the Engliſh commiſſioners rejected in their 
turn. Finally, they demanded of the Scots, to give 


to which they anſwered, they were not impowered 
to ingage in any ſuch promiſc. Camden ſays here, @:mico. 
that Mary's agents made a jelt of this evaſion, affirm- ; 
ing, the deputies wanted not power, ſince the 3 
fame crime renders all the complices equal. I 
Elizabeth, at length admiring the Scoriſh depu- Buchen. 
ties to audience, agreed with them, that the affair Apr! +: 
could not be determined but by the ſtates of the 
kingdom. Then, ſhe deſired them ſo to order it, 
that another conference ſhould be held in Scotland 
during the ſeſſion of the parliament, which was to 


4 


* 


(1) Queen Elizabeth ſent Charles Howard, with a fleet, in which were ſeveral noblemen, to convoy her from Zealand to 


Spain. Camden, p. 430. 


(2) Viz. the earls of Leiceſter and Suſſex, Nicolas Bacon lord-keeper, the earl of Oxford lord-chamberlain, William lord 
Burleigh, ſir Walter Mildmay, and ſir Francis Knolles. Spotſwood, p. 248. 

(3) The lords demanded, were the duke of Chateleraut, the earls of Huntley and Argyle, lord Humes, lord Herris, and 
another; and the places required were the caſtles of Dunbarton and Humes, for three years, Camden, p. 431. Leftes's Ne- 


gociat. p. 127. 
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Book XVII. 


meet in May. She however detained them ſome 


time longer, being willing to know, before their 
departure, whether the Queen of Scots would con- 
ſent to the conference: but, ſo far was ſhe from 
agreeing to it, that ſhe loudly complained of her 
deputies ſuffering her right to be called in qu-ition, 
and revoked their powers; nevertheleſs, ſhe or- 
dered the biſhop of Roſs to reſide ſtill at London, 
as her embaſſador. This gave Elizabeth great 
ſuſpicion, being ſenſible that prelate was the 
chief promoter of all the combinations againſt her; 
but ſhe durſt not refuſe him, for fear of giving 
occaſion to fay, ſhe did not own Mary for Queen, 
and thereby wound her pretended impartiality. At 
length, April eight, the Scotiſh deputies departed, 
aſter a ſix weeks fruitleſs ſtay in London: nor was 
it Elizabeth's intention that this conference ſhould 
produce any agreement. Tho' this did not evi- 
dently appear in her whole conduct, it might ea- 
ſily be ſeen in a letter of Cecil to Walſingham, 
then embaſſador in France, wherein he frankly told 
him, that the ſole aim, in that conference, was to 
gain time. Another letter to Walſingham from the 
carl of Leiceſter on the ſame ſubject, manifeſtly 
diſcovers Elizabeth's policy. The earl informed 
him of her Majeſty's having concluded, that Mary 
was unworthy to ſway the ſcepter, but could ſcarcely 
be perſuaded her ſubjects had power to depoſe her: 
that therefore ſhe remained in ſuſpenſe, not being 


able to determine either to reſtore Queen Mary, or 


defend the Scots cauſe, as not deeming it intirely 
equitable. During this pretended uncertainty, Mary 
remained ſtill in priſon. | x x 
The truce between the two Scotiſh factions being 
expired, during the conference at London, or not 
long after, the earl of Lenox took by ſurpriſe 
the town of Dunbarton, which had *till then been 
in the hands of Mary's partiſans. Verac, the 
French embaſſador, was taken there, and ſent to 
St. Andrew's, whence he was ſuffered to make his 
eſcape without much difficulty. But the caſe was 
otherwiſe with the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, * 
who being alſo taken priſoner on the fame occa- 
ſion, and ſent to Sterling, was ſentenced to be 
hanged. A certain prieſt charged him with being 
a complice in the late King's murder ; with which 
accuſer (1) being confronted, inſtead of defending 
himſelf, he only aſked, what thoſe prieſts merited 
who revealed the ſecrets of confeſſions? It is re- 
ported that Cardan, going to Scotland to cure him 
of a dropſy, told him, When he had reſtored him 


to health, that he had by the help of his medicines 


freed him from the preſent danger, but it was not 
in his power to prevent his dying on a gibbet. 

It was not ſolely what reJated to Scotland which 
found imployment for Elizabeth. She was ingaged 
in another buſineſs which gave her no leſs trouble, 
by reaſon of its difficulties, and the conſequences 
wherewith it might be attended. Her miniſters, 
knowing her enemies were in perpetual motion, and 


when one ſcheme failed were inſtantly contriving 


another, grew apprehenſive leſt in the end her pru- 
dence would be over- matched. In Walſingham's 


negocintions is a letter, from a ſecretary of ſtate, 


telling him, that while the Scotiſh Queen's affair 
was in hand, her friends were meditating how to 
carry her off, whereof the court had fome dark in- 
timations. The earl of Leiceſter wrote to the ſame 
embaſſador, that Mary's adherents were bolder than 
ever, which apparently proceeded from their hopes 
of the ſucceſs of ſome treſh attempt. The mini- 


ſters therefore believed marriage alone could ſecure 


Queen Elizabeth from ſo many conſpiracies which 
were from day to day renewed. Her alliance with 


lome powerlul Prince woald naturally produce a 
good effect, by reaton of the ſuccors which might 
thence be had on occation, beiide chat it would 
ſtrike a dread into her Majeſty's enemics. On the 
other hand, they imagined, if it pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to bleſs her nuptials, the birth of a Prince 
would deprive the Scotith Queen of very many 
partiſans. On this principle, they never ceated re- 
preſenting to Elizabeth the reaſons which ought to 
determine her to marry. At length, whether {he 
really yielded to theſe reaſons, or to be ireed from 
their importunities, ſhe told them, that nothing, 
prevented her but the difficulty of finding a ſuitable 
match; nor was it in reality caſy to make a fit 
choice, The party mult be either a Proteſtant or 
a Romanilt : but as her inducements to marry were 
chiefly two, viz. to make a ſtrong alliance, and 
to have a ſucceſſor; in chuſing a Proteſtant, the 
brit of theſe inducements would not be anſwered, 
becaule there was no Prince oi the Reformed reli- 
gion whole alliance could be greatly advantageous 
to England. In determining on a Papiſt, there 
was no choice, fince the duke of Anjou, the King 
of France's brother, was the only fit perſon : but 
this project wanted not its difficulties. Her Ma- 
jeſty gave to underſtand, that in marrying ſhe did 
not mean to give herſelf a maſter, or even an equal, 
ſince ſhe was reſolved to hold the reins ot govern- 
ment alone, and communicate to her conſort only 
the external honors of royalty. In the ſecond 
place, ſhe did not pretend the Engliſh Catholics 
ſhould reap any advantage from her eſpouſing a 
Prince of their belief: but there was no likelihood 
the duke of Anjou would ſubmit to what Elizabeth 
required, or diſſemble his religion to injoy the bare 
title of King, which ſufficed not to ſatisfy his am- 
bition. Mean while, the miniſters were ſo urgent 
with their royal miſtreſs to marry, that at length 
they obtained her conſent to treat with France on 


| that head : but, very ſeemingly, ſhe gave her con- 


ſent only becauſe ſhe imagined it would be in her 
power to break off the negociation whenever ſhe 
pleaſed, by the difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtart. How- 
ever, {he concealed her ſentiments from her mini— 
ſters. Burleigh, for ſome time, thought her ſin— 
cerc. The ca of Leiceſter was not intirely of 
that opinion, but knew not what to think. How- 
ſoever it was, Elizabeth was told, that Catherine di 
Medicis, having fully comprehended the motives 
which induced her to reject the propoſals of a mar- 
riage with Charles IX, had intimated, that the duke 
of Anjou would be properer for her : it was allo 
hinted to her, that the young Prince was not any 
way a bigot, and might poſſibly be brought to the 
church of England's communion ; wheretore no- 
thing remaiacd but ſo to manage that the French 
court ſhould ſeem to make the firſt advances, after 
which the treaty might commence, To that end 
it was that, in Augult 1570, Norris was recalled 


from his embaſly in France, to make room for fir dor to“ rance. 


Francis Walſingham, who was doubtlets deemed a 
properer perſon to manage thus affair, being allo a 
creature of lord Burleigh, who was highly deſirous 
of the marriage. 

Walſingham continued the whole reſidue of this, 
and part of the next yearat Paris, without any over- 
ture being made, and yet the match was much talked 
ot. He thercot ſent norice to the Engliſh court, 
and preſently after received inſtructions from 
Burleigh, importing, that if any perſon of diſtinction 
ſhould ſpeak to him of the marriage, he might an- 


ſwer, that, on the report, he had taken care to in- 


quire how her Majeſty ſtood inclined in that reſpect, 


and found, as the good of her people was her chiet 


(1) John TTamilton, one of the chief actors in this murder, diſcovered the whole to his conſeſſor, who revealed it to others. 


Buchan, 1. 20. 
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F. I IZ A B. view, ſhe had reſolved to marry, if ſhe could meet 


AN? 1571. 
— mmmnnd 
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Wulngh 
Negociat. 
Stow. 


Charles IX 
and FM alerts 
emily dli— 


ſemble. 


Elizabeth's 
10 0ſons. 


Reaſons of 
Charles IX. 


Leſley's and 
Walſingh. 
Negociat. 


with a ſuitable match. Soon after, lord Buckhurſt 
being ſent to Paris, as embaſſacor extraordinary, 
King Charles, and his mother Queen Catherine, 
opened their minds to him on that ſubject, and a 
negociation commenced: but as this project was not 
executed, I ſhall here content myſelt, Without def- 
cending to Particulars, to ſhew the real cauſes of 
breaking off the ſaid treaty. 

It is in a manner certain that neither Elizabeth 


nor the French court had any inclination to con- 


clude this marriage, tho? it ſeemed to be ſeriouſſy 
neg;octated on both ſides. Elizabeth found a double 
advantage in this feigned negociation. Firſt, ſhe 
amuſed her own minitters, who preſſed her earneſtly 
to marry. Secondly, her adverſaries, believing this 
alliance was actually on the point of being con- 
cluded, woul: ©: courſe remain quiet: and indeed, 
it was not Hie iy they ſhould think of attacking her, 
when they law her ſo near being ſtrictly united with 
France, It was therefore requiſite, the better to 
amuſ: thoſe who might have forme plots againſt 
her, to ſhew tome carneſtneſs tor chis marriage, leſt, 
it ſhe acted with indifierence in this affair, her molt 
ſecret᷑ thoughts ſhould be diſcovered. | 

On the other ſide, the French court propoſed this 
marriage only to amuſe Elizabeth, and with her all 
the Proteſtants of Europe, but particularly the Hu- 
gonots. To all appearance, Charles IX had already 
tormed the inhuman project which brake out in the 
year inſuing. But this was only the begining of a 
more extenſive ſcheme, which was to deſtroy all Pro- 
teſtants in general, and attack Elizabeth, when ſhe 
caſt expected ſuch a viſit. The Pope and King of 
Spain were ingaged in the deſign, and feigned being 
alarmed at what was negociating at Paris, purely to 
intrap with more facility thoſe they intended to ſur- 
priſe, It was therefore neceſſary for the court of 
France to appear paſſionately deſirous of the match, 
and to yield as far as poſſible, but without coming 
to any concluſion in point of religion. So the diffi- 
culties ſtarted by Elizabeth, in this negociation, 
were greatly ſubſervient to the deſigns of France, as 
they gave room to make advances capable of de- 
ceiving the public, and cauſing it to pals for granted 


that they had no ill deſign againſt the Proteſtant re- 


ligion: by this means they removed all ſuſpicion 
both from the court of England and the Hugonots. 
In cſtect, it was ſcarcely to be even imagined that, 
while King Charles IX and his mother teſtified ſuch 
a z<al to accompliſh the propoſed marriage, they 
were meditating the extirpating all the Hugonots 1n 
France: nay, they were extremely careful to remove 
ſuch ſuſpicion by their conſummate diſſimulation to- 
wards them, pretending to give ear to the leading 
Hugonots, and repoſe in them intire confidence. 
Nevertheleſs, the French court, ſpite of the many 
precautions uſed to conceal their deſigns, made 
Elizabeth extremcly jealous during the whole ne- 
goclation, by their preſſing and repeated inſtances 
tor the Scotiſh Queen's inlargement. 
could not coinprehend this way of proceeding. The 
King of France, as ſhe thought, having propoſed 
her eſpouſing the duke of Anjou, and a ſtrict alliance 
between the two crowns, ſhould have been intirely in 
her intereſt, whereas ſhe ſaw him zealous tor Mary's, 
which was alirectly oppolite : nay, the alſo at the 
very juncture dilcovered that France privately fa- 
vored the Queen of Scots project, which could not 
be reconciled with the deſign of the marriage and 
alliance. For this realon ſhe frequently intimared to 
Charles and his mother, that ſhe was offended at 
their conduct : but ſhe was anſwered with proteſta- 
tions of frieniſhip, efteem and regard, and with ex- 
cuſes that, Mary being Queen dowager of France, 
lets could not be done than to ſollicit in her behalt. 
Charles du nor even ſeraple to own privately, that 


Elizabeth 


what he did was merely for form, that he might not 
appear abſolutely to abandon that uniortunate Queen. 
It will perhaps S thought ſtrange, that Curies 
ſhould not carry his diſſimulation fo far as to declare 
openly, he would no farther concern himleit abont 
Mary; but ſuch a piece of politics would ha. 
ſpoiled all. The deſign of the religious league wis 
to extirpate the Hugonots at once, that being fixe 
from the {ear of any diverſion in France, the Cz. 
tholics might carry their arms into England. {: 
therefore Mary's reſtoration to the throne of Scot- 
land could have been obtained, whether by treaty 
or ſollicitation, or any other way, England might 
have been invaded with much greater cate, while 
inſurrections were raited within the kingdom: tits 
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was the ſcheme which had been formed from the 


egining of Elizabeth's reign. To invade England 
by ſea, would neceſſarily have been very expenive, 
beſide that ſuch an undertaking was liable to greater 
inconveniencies, as Philip I] atterwards experience, 
Scotland therefore alone could afford a paſſage ; bu! 
to that end the kingdom was to be governed by 
perions well affected to the Catholic religion. This 
was the aim of all the intrigues, public and private, 
for the Queen o! Scots reitoration. I am perſuaded 
that ſuch as bye intimated, that compaſſion for 
Queen Mary un 140 her adherents to act for her, 
had no juſt ide of the incefſant and extraordinary 
movements in her favor: rot that I ſhall offer to 


deny that, among thoſe who ſerved her, ſome acted 


from that motive; but that was not the ſentiment of 
thoſe who managed affairs. In the intention of 
thoſe, Mary's reſtoration was only a means to exe— 
cute more momentous projects, 

Ic is therefore certain, the court of France never 
ſeriouſly thought of accompliſhing the marriage, 
and, in all appearance, Queen Elizabeth herſelf was 
as little incl1ed to it, tho? her miniſters did their 
utmolt to perſuade her. As ſhe had at firſt declared 


by Wallingham, that ſhe would rot allow the duke-emvaſul. 


of Anjou exerciſe of his religion, the court of France 
imagined there would be no great danger in making 
lome advances with reſpect to that point, ſince they 
were almoſt ſure of finding therein occaſion of rup- 
ture, as well as a continual pretenſe to prolong the 
treaty as they pleaſcd. The duke of Anjou camę 
thereioce by degrees to be ſatisfied with a ſmall 
chapel in ſome private corner of the palace, and the 
French einhaſſador had orders to proteſt, that rhe 
duke could not be contented with leſs, and to de- 
mand a poſitive anſwer in ten days. Hitherto the 
Queen had refuſed to agree that the duke ſhould 
have the exerciſe of his religion at all, nay had pre- 
tended, he ſhould accompany her when ſhe went to 
chapel, and be preſent at divine lervice, The buſi- 
neſs then was to anſwer the duke's propoſal, which 
probably was to be the laſt: but, while ſhe was de- 
liberating, the French embaſſador ſhewed to ſome 
courtiers of diſtinction letters from Paris, whereby 
it appeared, the court of France inſiſted not on that 
article ſo ſtrenuouſly as ſome would have inſinuated. 


On the other hand, lord Burleign was informed, by p... 


a French gentleman of good conſideration, that 11 
the Queen ſtood her ground, the court of France 
would finally give way. Morcover Walſingham 
wrote from Paris, that the duke of Montmorency 
had given his opinion in council, that it would be 
belt not to make the leaſt mention of religion in un 


marriage treaty, which was the fame as leaving th: 


article intirely to Queen Elizabeth. All thete inſi- 
nuations were ſo muny ſnares laid ior Elizabeth by 


the court of France, to induce her to refuſe wits 


leemed io very realonable, and that it might ap- 
pear the rupture proceeded not from the duke. She 
ſuffered hericlt to be over-rcached, an in her 4 

ſwer deſiſted not from her pete nſions. | 
Elizabetb's obſticacy convincing the King ci 
France 
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we 15 farther, he offered to leave this article of religion 
Cry undetermined. But Elizabeth would not agree to 
it, ſaying; it would be a molt infallible means to 
ſow diſcord between her and her ſpouſe. In a word, 
the Gallic court went fo far, as to be ſatisfied with 
the Queen's promiſe in writing, that the duke oi 
Anjou ſhould not be proſecuted according to the 
laws of England, if he ſecretly exerciſed his relt- 
gion in a private chapel. Whereupon Elizabeth, 
with great difficulty, agreed at length to this: 

% That if the duke of Anjou would promiſe to 
ee accompany the Queen when ſhe went to chapel, 
« and would not refuſe to hear and learn the prin- 
« ciples of the church of England, ſhe would 
<« agree, that neither himſelf nor his family ſhould 
be compeled againſt their conſcience to conform 
« to the Engliſh church, 'till they ſhould be other- 
<« wiſe perſuaded. Morcover, that neither himſelf 
« nor his domeſtics, the number of whom ſhould 
« be agreed on, ſhould be diſturbed in the uſc of 
any rites and ceremonies different from thole 
„ eftabliſhed by law, provided they were not re- 


Camden. 


p. 433* 


it were done in a private place, for the ſatisfying 
© their conſciences, and fo as the people might 
<« not take occaſion from thence to violate the 
<« eſtabliſhed laws of the land.” It was with much 
difficulty that the French embaſſador got the terms, 
e repugnant to the word ot God,“ to be changed 
into theſe, „ repugnant to the church of God.” 

It is eaſy to perceive that, when Elizabeth ſeemed 
to relax a little on this article, ſhe added reſtrictions 
which required explication, and which left a door 
to go back, in caſe ſhe had been taken at her word. 
Hence therefore it may be infered, that ſhe did in- 

Hitt fo much upon the article of religion, only be- 
cauſe ſhe thought it ſerviceable to break off the 


ham's . memoirs, that the earl of Leiceſter, and 
lord Burleigh, were finally convinced of her not 
being any way inclinable to matrimony. 
The affair ſtanding thus, Charles IX told Eliza- 
beth, by La Mothe Fenelon his embaſſador, that 
he thought her anſwer very hard, and deſired her 
to ſend ſome truſty perſon to ſettle with him all 
matters concerning the marriage. Her Majeſty re- 
plied, ſhe could not proceed to any other article, 
without firſt knowing whether the King and duke 
intended to allow what ſhe had propoſed touching 
religion : ſo, the buſineſs there came to a ſtop. 
Charles ſtill feigned to expect the truſty perſon he 
had demanded, and the Queen pretended ſhe waited 
for the court of France's conſent to the article about 
religion, as ſhe had ſent it. This negociation laſt- 
ed from March 'till September, and the rupture 
altered not the good intelligence between the two 
courts, On the contrary, Charles thanked the 
Queen for dealing with him ſo frankly, and, with- 
out farther mention of the marriage, deſired to 
conclude with her a defenſive league. Elizabeth 
readily conſented. As ſhe had no ally, it was her 
intereſt to unite with France, as well to difingage 
that crown from the _ of Scots intereſt, as to 
diſcourage the Pope, King of Spain, and Engliſh 
Catholics, by this alliance : but ſhe knew not that 
Charles's aim was only to amuſe both her and the 
Hugonots, whoſe deſtruction was determined, tho? 
he affected to careſs and make uſe of them, to 
execute his pretended projects againſt Spain. How- 
ever this be, Elizabeth ſent ſecretary Smith into 


France, to negociate the league, jointly with Wal- 
lingham, 


The negocia- 
tion breaks 
off, | 


[ © 2 — 


France that he might venture to proceed one ſtep 


<< pugnant to the word of God, and on condition 


negociation. Accordingly we find, in Walſing- 


be conceived, how he intended to accompliſh his 
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While the Queen's marriage with the duke of EL IZ AP. 
Anjou was treating at Paris, and both ſides affect- Ax' 187 T 
ed to publiſh it would ſoon be concluded, the Queen 1 
of Scots was grievouſly imbaraſſed, as plainly per- 
ceiving ſhe was going to loſe France. This douht- 
leis obliged her to turn towards Spain, and intieavor 
obtaining tnence the aſſiſtance ſhe wanted. Fo that 
purpoſe, ſhe diſpatched Ridolfi to the Pope, and 
the King oi Spain, to acquaint them with the ſtate 
of her affairs. At the ſame time ſhe wrote to the 
duke of Norfolk, and ſent him in cypher the copy 
of her letters to Rome and Madrid, recommending 
to him Ridolfi as a truſty perſon to whom ſhe de- 
fired him to give letters of credit. On the receipt 
of theſe letters, the duke ordered Higford his ſe— 
cretary, who had the key, to decypher them, and 
then bid him throw them into the fire. But whe- 
ther Higford was already gained by the court, or 
deſigned to betray his maſter, he hid all theſe pa- 
pers under a mat in his bed-chamber, | 

Ridolfi, who was the Pope's private agent, did The duke of 
all he could to perſuade the duke of Norfolk to Norfolk re- 
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undertake the Queen of Scots defenſe, He repre- ines 1 
ſented to him, there were in England many male- fereſt. 


contents, who would be glad to fee him at their Leſley's 
head, and by that means he might revenge the in- Negociations. 
juries he had received, and the long impriſonment Camden. 

he had indured. - He put him in hopes of powerful MT 
ſuccors from the Pope and King of Spain, adding, 


that in this he would do no wrong to Elizabeth, 


ſince it was only to obtain her conſent to marry the 
Queen of Scots, and oblige her to tolerate the Ro- 
mith creed in England. At the ſame time the 
biſhop of Rols frequently told the duke, by Barker, 
one ot his confidents, that by the help of his friends, 
who were very numerous, it would be eaſy for him 
to ſeize the Queen, become maſter of her perſon, 
and detain her in cuſtody *till he had eſpouſed 
Queen Mary, and provided for the ſecurity of the 
Catholic religion. But the duke rejected the biſhop The duke 
of Roſs's project, and even refuſed to give Ridolfi proceeds cau- 
the credential letters which he deſired for the courts tiouſſy, but 
of Rome and Madrid, and for the duke of Alva. ——_—_— 
But tho? the duke of Norfolk's whole procedure in — 
this affair is not particularly known, it is however Queen Mary. 
certain, he ingiged in it too far, in expectation of Leſſey's 
eſpouſing the Scotiſh Queen: but it cannot well — 
enterpriſe, or what he deſigned to do after marry- 
ing her ſaid Majeſty. Nevertheleſs it is eaſy to 
conjecture that his Sanctity and the Catholic King, 
who ſet to work both Ridolfi and the biſhop of 
Roſs, would never have thought of imploying the 
duke of Norfolk, had they not teceived from him 
ſome aſſurances, that he would conform to their 
meaſures. 1 
Ridolfi, having confered with the Pontif and Ridolf's 
duke of Alva, informed a certain domeſtic of the wp" ak mY 
Scotiſh Queen's, named Baily, of what he had ne- Pes Oe 
R | , | | 75 

ociated; and, as this man was bound for Eng- Negociations. 
and, gave him diverſe letters for Queen Mary, Camden. 
the Spaniſh embaſſador, the biſhop of Roſs, and Thuanus. 
the duke of Norfolk (1). Baily was no ſooner 
landed at Dover, but he was ſeized. His packet 

was taken from him, and ſent to lord Cobham; go- 
vernor of the Cinque-Ports. But the biſhop of 
Roſs, having notice of this accident, ſo artfully 
managed lord Cobham, the duke of Norfolk's ſe- 
cret friend, that the letters were changed, and in 
their ſtead were put others containing nothing cri- 
minal, or of moment, which were delivered to the 
council, However, Baily was put to the rack, 
and confeſſed the true letters were in the biſhop of 


1) And lord Lumley. Camden, p. 434. 
Vor. II. 
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Roſs's hands, But the biſhop had taken care to 
{end beyond fea, with his ſecretary, all the papers 
which might do him a prejudice : ſo nothing was 
ſound at his hoult 3 neverthelels he was arreſted, and 
commited to the biſhop of Lily's cuſtody. 

Not long after, the court made a new diſcovery, 
which proved fatal to the duke of Norfolk. The 
French embaſſador, intending to diſtribute ſome 
money in Scotland among the Queen's friends, ap- 
plicd to the duke of Norfolk, who deſited him to 
put it into the hands of Higtord and Barker, to 
deliver it to one Brown, who was to convey it to 
Lowther and Baniſter, and theſe were ordered to 
lend it to lord Herris. Brown, who was not in 
the ſecret, receiving the moncy well packed up, 
and finding by the weight it was gold, whereas he 
had been told it was filver, carried it to the ſecre— 
tary of ſtate, Ihe packet being opened, there 
was found a letter in cypher from La Mothe Fe- 
nelon to Verac the French embaſſador in Scotland. 
lercupon Hligtord, the duke of Norfolk's ſecre- 
tary, being apprehended, immediately confeſſed he 
had that money from the French embattador, He 


viicovered likewile where he had hid the Queen of 


Scots papers, Which the duke his maſter had ordered 
him to decypher and tranſcribe. This ſufficed to 
get the duke of Norfolk arreſted and ſent to the 
Tower, the ſeventh of September. Upon him was 
found a long memorial in cypher, dated the ſeventh 
of February this year, wherein the Queen of Scot- 
land told him, ſhe was adviſed to retire to Spain 
rather than France, by reaſon of the duke of Anjou's 
marriage with Elizabeth, which was much talked 
ot, She added, when ſhe ſhould be in Spain, ſhe 
would feign a deſire to marry Don Juan of Aultria 
but that the duke ſhould not be alarmed at it, be- 
Cauſe ſhe reſerved herſelf for him. Finally, after 
ſpeaking of Elizabeth in very injurious terms, ſhe 
deſired the duke to diſpatch Kidoli to Rome with 
inſtructions (1). | : 

The duke of Norfolk being examined, confeſſed 
that, about a year ſince, he received four letters in 
cypher from the Queen of Scots, and had aniwered 
them; but ſaid, it was only to thank her for her 
good-will, and to perſuade her to rely intirely on 
the Queen, He {aid farther, that rhe bilhop of 
Roſs having preſſed him to write to the duke of 
Alva by Ridolfi, he had refuſed it, neither would 
he give him any inſtructions about the affair for 
which he went to Rome. He confeſſed alſo, he had 
helped to convey to Verac a letter from the French 
embaſſador reſiding at London. As to the papers 
he had received from the Queen of Scots by Ridolfi, 
he ſaid, they were burned, as he really believed. 
Then his houſe was ſearched, and the cypher which 
the Queen of Scots and he uſed was found with the 
papers hid by the ſecretary. Some of the accom- 
plices, who were apprehended, conteſſed all they 
knew, without torture. 

While prooſs were collecting againſt the duke of 
Nortolk, in order to form his proceſs, the council 
debated on what was to be done with the biſhop of 
Rots, He aſſumed the character of the Scotiſh 
Queen's embaſſador, and had ſcemingly been ac- 
know ledged for ſuch, Elizabeth not having thought 


proper to deny Mary the title of Queen, or openly IH 1 7 , , 


to ſhew ſhe was a priſoner. So the caſe being 
lomewhat uncommon, certain civilians (2) were 
conſulted upon three queries. Firſt, whether an 
embaſſador, convicted of conſpiring againſt the 
Prince to whom he is ſent, ought to inſoy the pri— 
vileges of an embaſſador ? The civilians re- 
picd, ſuch embaſſador, by the law of nations, for- 
ſcits his privileges. Secondly, whether a Prince 
depoſed can give his miniſter or agent the title of 
embaſſador? Ihe anſwer was, the right of ſending 
embaſſadors belonged only to Sovereigns, and a 
Princę legally depoſed cannot conter that title. {lt 
mult be obſerved, Elizabeth had not owned that 
Mary was legally depoſed.) Thirdly, whether a 
Prince who comes into another Prince's dominions, 
and 1s there held priſoner, can have a public agent? 
And, whether that agent may ſtile himſelf embaſſa- 
dor, even if it be notified to him that he ſhall be 
no longer acknowledged for ſuch ? It was anſwer— 
ed, (3) [If ſuch a Prince has not forfeited his 
royalty, he may have ſuch agent; but whether 
that agent may ſtile himſelf embaſſador, and be fo 
reputed, depended upon the authority of his com- 
miſſion. And] a Prince may forbid any embaſſa- 
dor his dominions, if he does not keep within the 
bounds of his office : but however, the privileges 


of embaſſadors are not to be violated. d 


Theſe queries being thus anſwered, the biſhop of 
Roſs was brought before the council, and charged 
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with intriguing to diſturb the kingdom's tranquillity, council. 


He refuſed at firſt to anſwer, inſiſting on the pri- 
vileges of cmbaſſadors : but, at length, ſeeing this 
defenſe was little regarded, and witneſſes began to 
be produced againſt him, he faid, that by a cuſtom 
inviolable grown into a law, the Engliſh and Scots 
could not be evidences againſt each other. It was 
thereupon examined, whether this cuſtom was to 
take place any where but on the borders, eſpecially 
in a caſe where the ſafety of a Queen and realm was 
concerned. In ſhort, the biſhop was ſent to the 
Tower, and ſome time after examined on twenty- 
three articles, to each of which he anſwered in par- 
ticular : but Camden has not thought fit to give us 


ctob. 24, 
Lefley”s 
Negociation;, 


His anſwer, 
Camden. 


OQtob. 26, 


either the examination or the anſwers. He ſays Camden. 
only in general, that the biſhop excuſed the Queen p. 435. 


his miſtreſs, for that, being a priſoner, and in the 
flower of her age, it was no wonder ſhe ſhould uſe 
her indeavors to eſcape : that the project of her 
marriage was formed by the advice of diverſe Eng- 
liſh peers, ſome of whom were privy-counſellors: 
that indeed the duke of Nortolk had promiſed to 
think no more of the affair; but his promiſe was 
not capable of breaking a prior ingagement (4) : 
finally he labored to juſtify his own conduct, for 
that being an embaſſador, he was obliged to ſerve 
the Queen his miſtreſs to the utmoſt of his power : 
adding, that he propoſed the deſign of ſciz ing the 
Queen to the duke of Norfolk, only to try him; 
and he refuſed to name the great men who had pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him in this attempt; but he confeſſed, 
that, by the orders of the Queen his miſtreſs, he 
had conſulted the earl of Arundel, Lumley, T hrock- 
morton, and the lord viſcount Montague, about 
the Queen of England's demand, that the King of 


— — 
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(1) This memorial, according to Camden, was not found about the duke, but being ſent to him by Queen Mary, with the copy 
of her letters to Rome and Madrid, he ordered it to be burned with the reſt. But Higford, on his being taken up, diſcovered 
to the council where it was hid, with the letters. This was a draught of Queen Mary's deſigns, which the duke of Norfolk, imi- 
gining Higford had burned, denied at firſt every thing that Higtord had contefled ; but when the council produced Higtord's 
and others confeſſions, together with the draughts and letters to the duke's face, he was amazed, thinking they had been deſtroy- 
ed. The earls of Arundel and Southampton, the lords Lumley and Cobham, Thomas Brooke, Henry Fercy, Lowder, Powel, 
Goodyer, Baniſter, &c. were taken up alſo, and confeſſed what they knew. Camden, p 434, 435- 

(2) Not the judges, as M. Rapin miſtakes ; it not being their buſineſs. : | ; ; 

(3) We have, between crochets, ſupplied from Camden what our author has omited : viz. the fitit part of their anſwer to this 


Py 8 ? — . . © . A - 
(4) If Bothwell lived ten years in Denmark, as Camden ſays in another place, it is not to he conceived how Qreen Mar) 


could promiſe, under oath, to marry the duke of Norfolk in 1570, fecing Eothwell was then aye. Kapin, 
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Seotlatd ſoul be put into her hands. This is all 
Camden fays of te bithop of Robs's defenſe: but 
it is not unlike!y the fear of death, with Which. he 
was threatened, made him diſcover tome particu- 
Lirs which Camden has not been pleaſed to publiſh, 
as will hereafter appear. ; ; 

The duke of Norfolk's impriſonment making a 
creat noiſe in France and elfewhere, Elizabeth 
cauſed the reaſons to be imparted to Charles IX by 
Killegrew, whom ſhe ſent to Paris to eaſe Wal- 
ſingham, who was indilpoted. The new embaſſa- 
dor told the Queen-mother, that 1t was now two 
years ſince the Queen of Scots, without giving 
thereof any information to his royal miſtreſs, 
had deſigned marrying the duke of Norfolk, who 
was therefore impriſoned in the Tower, without 
however being deprived of the injoyment of his 
eſtate : that afterwards, the duke ſwore to relinquiſh 


all thoughts of that marriage, and the Queen of 


ad to main- 
tain the 
Queen's title. 
D'ewes, 

p. 130, &c. 
Statut. 
Camden. 


Scots, both by letters and agents, promiſed the 
like: that nevertheleſs they had ſtill continued their 
intrigues, as it was eaſy to prove by their own 
letters; and, under color of freeing the Scotiſh 
Queen, had projected to ſet her on the throne of 
England, by raifing a rebellion in the kingdom, 
and calling in foreign troops, which evidently ap- 
peared by their letters and the confeſſions of their 
accomplices : that the Queen of Scots had expreſly 
ordered her agents to conceal her deſigns from the 
court of France, becauſe ſhe was intirely devoted 
to Spain, having even reſolved to convey her Jon 
thither, and eſpouſe Don Juan of Auſtria, | 

In the preſent ſituation of the French court, Eli- 
zabeth's complaints againſt the Queen of Scots were 
not much regarded. But the parliament of Eng- 
land took the Queen's intereſt extremely to heart, 
and to prevent the dangers to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed by combinations, paſſed à very remarkable 
act. It was provided, „That if any man ſhould 
< attempt the perſonal hurt of the Queen, or the 
« depriving her of any part of the lovereignty 3 
46 raiſe war, or ſtir up others to war againft her: 
« if any one ſhould dare to give out that another 
ce perſon has a juſter title than ſhe to the crown; 
« or ſhould ſay ſhe is a heretic, ſchiſmatic or infi- 
« del; or ſhould uſurp her right and title during 
« her life; or ſhould affirm the parliament has not 
ce power to ſettle and limit the ſucceſſion to the 
<« crown, every ſuch perſon ſhould be guilty of 
« high-treaſon (1)”. It was moreover inacted, 
« That whoſoever, by bulls or other mandates of 
<« the Pope, ſhould reconcile any man to the church 
« of Rome, and thoſe who ſhould be fo recon- 
<< ciled, ſhould be guilty of treaſon : that whoſo- 
e ever ſhould relieve ſuch reconcilers, or ſhould 
bring into England any Agnus Ders, Grains, 
<« or other things conſecrated by the Pope, ſhould 
<« incur the penalty of a Premunire, loſs of goods, 
<« and perpetual impriſonment.” It was provided 
% likewiſe, <* That all the fugitives ſhould within 
« ſuch a time, under forfeiture of their eſtates, 
return and ſubmit themſelves to the govern- 
« ment, and that ail the fraudulent convey- 
<« ances of their lands ſhould be void.” It was 
allo moved, That if, for the future, the Queen of 


Scots ſhould be concerned in any confpiracy, ſhe | 


ſhould be proceeded againſt by Jaw, as the wife 
of an Engliſh peer. But Elizabeth ſuffered not 
this bill to pals, being ſatisfied with giving her pri- 
ſoner to underſtand what ſhe would be expoſed to 
it ſhe continued her practiſes. 


— — 


] 


Before we cxamine what inſued on the late dil. 
coveries, it will be requiſite we take a tranſient 
view of what paſſed in Scotland, after the ear] of 
Morton's return, Early in May, the Queen's party 
poſſeſſed themiclves of Edinburg, by the aſſiſtance 
of Kirkaldie, laird of Grange, who favored them, 
tho? he pretended to keep the caſtle for his Majeſty. 


E LIZ AN 
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Melvil, 


This done, the chicts of that party convened ſuch p. 113. 


ſtates as helonged to their faction at Edinburg ; 
and then alſo the carl of Lenox aſſembled the ſtates of 
young King James's party in the fame city's ſuburbs. 
Thete two parties did nothing but vent reciprocal 
reproaches, and, as if they had given each other 
the word, they reſolved each apart to meet again 
in Auguſt, the King's ſtares at Sterling, and the 
Queen's at Fdinburg. .- Thete refoives being, at the 
time appointed, put in execution, the lords ar 
Edinburg formed the project of forcibly carrying 
away thoſe . pcers ot rhe adverſe faction, who were 
at Sterling without any precaution. Melvil ſays, 
his friend Grange was the author, contriver and 
manager of this enterpriſe. He would have headed 
them perſonally, but his friends would not ſuffer 
him to be expoſed to the danger : this is' the ſame 
Grange, whom Melvil repreſents as a neutral per- 
lon, and aiming only at the good of his country. 
This project was executed with ſuch conduct and 
luccels, that the regent and the ear] of Morton were 
inſtantly made priſoners. In all appearance, few 
ot the King's lords would have eſcaped, had not 
the victorious ſoldiers fallen to plundering : but 
while they were diſperſed about the town, the earl 
of Mar fallied from the caſtle with the gariſon, 
and compeled them to retire. In the diſorder, the 
ear] of Morton tortunately eſcaped, but the regent 
was carried away, and murdered on the road in 
cold blood by one hired to do it, in ſpite of the 
officer who guarded him. A few days after, the 
earl of Mar, * was elected regent, to the exceſſive 
mortification of Morton, who aſpired to that dig- 
nity, and was ſupported by the Engliſh embal- 
ſador. | 

To rightly comprehend the poſture of Scotland's 
affairs, it is neceſſary to conſider, that tho? there 
ſcemed to be only two factions in that realm, viz. 
the King's and the Queen's, it had nevertheleſs five, 
there being ſo many different opinions in thoſe two; 
whence followed that all of the ſame party looked 
not one and the ſame way. Some were wholly at- 
tached to the Queen, and their chict view was to 
reſtore Popery. Others carneſtly adhered to the 


| King's party and the Proteſtant religion. The new 


regent, like his predeceſſor, was deſirous to unite 
both factions, and labored to bring all to the young 
King's obedience, which he hoped to accompliſh, 
by granting the Queen's adherents whatever tavors 
they could reaſonably expect. Grange and his 
friends had formed the ſame deſign of uniting the 
two parties, but in ſuch a manner as that the kino- 
dom ſhould be governed in the Queen's name, 
fine, the earl of Morton, who was penſioner to the 
court of England, was at the head of a fifth party 
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who, tho? outwardly for the King, ſought only to 


thwart ſuch as were for uniting the two factions. 
This was properly Elizabeth's party, or at leaſt the 
party ſhe moſt favored, notwithſtanding ſhe affected 
a neutrality. Her embaſſador Randolph, a man of 
a great genius, and very fit for his office, was the 
inſtrument ſhe made uſe of to ſtrengthen it. Nothing 
could be more prejudicial to England, than the 
union of the two parties, which was, at any rate, 


(1) The act goes on: © And if any one, during the Queen's life, ſhould by book written or printed, maintain that any perſon 
is, or ought to be the Queen's heir or ſucceſſor, except the natural iſſue of her body, &c.” But abundance of jeſts were paſſed on 
the clauſe, „except the natural iſſue of her body,” ſince, in law, thoſe children are called natural which are begoten out 
of wedlock. So that Camden (p. 436.) ſays, being then a young man, he himſelf often heard people ſay, that the word natural 
was inſerted into the act by Leiceſter, with a deſign, one time or other, to impoſe ſome baſtard fon of his upon the Englith tor 


the Queen's natural iſſuc. 


ſtrenuguſly 
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An? 1571, after this union, Queen Mary's partiſans would grow 


Loy too powertul in the parliament, 
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AN? I 572. 


of 


Navarre. 


and procure reſolu- 
tions contrary to Elizabeth's and England's intereſts. 
'Thus diſcord among the Scots was yet for Eliza- 
beth's advantage, till affairs ſhould take a different 
turn. But as Mar, the new regent, was a perſon 
not to be directed as ſhe wiſhed, ſhe previouſly laid 
her meaſures to procure the earl of Morton a party 
capable of being oppoſed to the regent, if requiſite. 
Such was the poſture of Scotland's affairs in 1571. 
We muſt now examine what was tranſacting in 
France. 

During this whole year, the court of France uſed 
the higheſt diſſimulation to draw the Hugonots into 
their ſnares: no favors at court but for them. King 
Charles feigned a diffidence of his brother, the duke 
of Anjou. and to be diſpleaied with the Guiles, 
who, as he gave out, held him in a ſhameful de- 
pendency. Beſide this, he made uſe of two very 
effectual method to deceive the admiral. The firſt 


was, to counterfeit a fixed deſign of making war 


upon Spain, and of intruſting him with its manage- 
ment, The ſecond was, to conclude the marriage 
of his ſiſter, Princeſs Margaret, with the King of 
Aſter that, the admiral and Hugonots 
no longer doubted the King's being well-diſpoſed 
towards them, eſpecially as they ſaw him very 
intent upon the duke of Anjou's marriage with the 


Qucen of England, and as compliant as poſſible 


with reſpect to religion. 

At this very time, the Prince of Orange was 
laboring to put in motion the Netherlands, having 
relolved to make ſome attempt while his Catholic 
Majeſty's arms were imployed againſt the Infidels(1). 
The Kings of Sweden and Denmark retufing to 
aid him, he applied to Elizabeth, who durſt not 
give him aſſiſtance, tho' ſhe was not ignorant of the 
correſpondence held by the duke of Alva in Scot- 
land and England with Mary's party : ſhe even for- 
bid her ports to all ſuch ſhips of Holland and 
Zealand, as acted againſt the Spaniards. In this 
extremity, the Prince of Orange ſent his brother, 
count Lewis, to King Charles IX, who loaded him 
with careſſes, and even imparted to him the falſe 
lecret of his pretended deſign to make war upon 
Philip : but all this was only to deceive him. Mean 
while, count De la Marc, with twenty-four cruiſing 
veſſels, did the Spaniards all poſſible damage. 
This was all the Prince of Orange could effect 
during this year. | 

'The fixtcenth of January, the duke of Norfolk 


The duke of was brought to his trial, before the peers of the realm. 


Norfolk tried 
con- 
demned. 


and 


State- Trials. 


Stow. 


Hollingſh. 


His accuſation ran; 1. That he had attempted to 
deprive the Queen of her crown and life, and ſeize 
the throne himſelf, by the help of foreigners. 
2, That, unknown to the Queen, he had treated a 
marriage with the Queen of Scots, tho' he knew ſhe 
had uſurped the title and arms of England. 3. That 
he had lent her a great ſum of money. 4. That 
he had ſupplied with money the earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, who were baniſhed the 
kingdom, and declared enemies of their country. 
5. That he had writ to the Pope, King of Spain, 
and duke of Alva, deſiring aid to free the Queen of 
Scots, and reſtore the Popiſh creed in England. 
6. Laſtly, that he had ſent ſupplies to lord 
3 and others her Majeſty's enemies in Scot- 
. 

It may in general be faid, that the duke made a 
very weak defenſe to moſt of theſe articles: but he 
could not eaſily deny what was proved againſt him 
by his own letters, and the confeſſions of his ſer- 


vants and accomplices: Beſide, a certain inter- 


cepted letter from the biſhop of Roſs, in priſon, to 
Queen Mary, clearly evidenced the duke had 
formed peraicious deſigns againſt the government. 


Camden thought not proper to give us the contents 
of the ſaid captive prelate's epiſtle : but it was 
ſeemingly very much to the purpoſe;. . ſince the 
duke deſired to ſee whether it was the biſhop's own 
hand. When he was ocularly convinced of it, he 
made the ſame defenſe as the biſhop had done be- 
fore, urging, that the teſtimony of a Scot againſt 
In this they both 
groundlefly pretended to take advantage of a cuſtom 
introduced on the borders of the two kingdoms, 
where, in caſes of depredation, the evidence of one 
nation againſt the other was not admited, as being 
parties: but this cuſtom was not become ſq 9 
The 
ſtrength-of his defenſe was, that his deſign to marry 
the Scotiſh Queen could not be deemed high-treafon, 
neither could it be thence infered, that he intended 
The Queen's attorney replied, 
that all the circumſtances of the affair, and the 
duke's whole procedure manifeſtly ſhewed he aimet 
at ſomething more than barely to eſpouſe a depoſed 
and impriſoned Queen; for, by the meaſures hie 
would have taken with ſome foreign powers, it plainly 
appeared that, in marrying the Queen of Scots, he 


an Engliſhman was not valid, 


as to be of ſervice to the duke in his cauſe. 


to ſeize the throne. 


deſigned to aſſert her claim to the crown of England. 


ELlizay, 
An? 1572. 


— 


Finally, after a long examination, he was con- 


demned by his peers as guilty of high-treaſon: but 
the ſentence was not executed till June. 

Mean while, the Queen created Walter d'Evreux 
earl of Eſſex, He was deſcended, by the great 


Bourchier, which had long borne that title. At 
the fame time, lord Clinton, high-admiral, was 
made ear] of Lincoln, and four new barons were 
ſummoned to the inſuing parliament. 

The parliament, underſtanding that ſchemes were 
formed to free the duke of Norfolk, paſſed a 
ſtatute, whereby it was death to attempt the de- 
livery of a priſoner condemned for high-treaſon. 
By the fame act, it was perpetual impriſonment and 
forfeiture of eſtate, if the priſoner was only accuſed 


of high-treaſon, tho? not condemned (2). 


At length Elizabeth, having been long in ſuſpenſe, Hi N 
ſigned a warrant for the duke of Norfolk's 3 : _> execu 


State» Trials. 


tion, on the ſecond of June. He confeſſed part of 
his crimes, excuſed himſelf as to the reſt, and in 
general owned he was juſtly condemned : but he 
declared, he never had any thoughts of reſtoring the 
Popiſh religion in England, and that he died a 
Proteſtant. He was fon to the earl of Surrey, be- 
headed in the latter part of Henry VIIT's reign, for 
quartering the arms of Edward the Confeſſor with 
his own, without the King's permiſſion. All of 
that family had firmly adhered to the Catholic 
religion, except this duke who, very early in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, imbraced the reformation. Since 
he declared that he died in the Reformed religion, 
I ſee not how his ſincerity can juſtſy be queſtioned : 
but who can tell how far his ambition might have 
carried him, had he found his projects more 
practicable ? At leaſt, it cannot be denied, that 
they who {et him to work fancied they had reaſon 


that the end of this conſpiracy was to re-eſtabliſh 


teſtimony of Hicronymo Catena, in the life of 
Pius V. Inſtead of clearing the ſaid Pontif, that 


author makes him glory in having been the pro- 
moter of this deſign, and in having ſent Ridolfi 


(1) The Moriſcoes of Andaluſia, &c. had revolted. 


(2) Betore arraignment, forfeiture of eſtate during life, and impriſonment during the 


if condemned, the penalty of high-treaſon was to be incurred. 


— 


Queen's pleaſure. If arraigned, death: 


Inis was only during the Queen's lite. 
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F117 A B. into England to excite the Eng 
A 1572. Elizabeth. | 


The Queen of Elizabeth ſent privy-counſellors to the * of 
Scors examin- Scots, not to accuſe her criminally, as 


bil . 
Camden. 
A huanus. 


Ten days after the duke of Norfolk's death, 


amden 
affirms, but to inform her of what ſhe had been 
charged with art the trials of Norfolk and his accom- 


liſh to rebel againſt - might be before the parliament, as a Princeſs of EUIZ AB. 


= A — 


the blood-royal of England. | AN' 1572, 
Thele anſwers evidence, that Mary denied not the 


facts, but only the intention aſcribed ro her. But, 


on the other hand, tho? this intention could not be 


fully proved, her bare denial was not ſufficient to 


plices, and to tell her, the Queen would be ex- 


tremely glad ſhe could juſtify herſelf. It was chiefly 


to let her know that her practiſes were diſcovered, 
and therefore ſhe had been more cloſely confined 
and the number of her domeſtics reduced. Eliza- 
beth was alſo well pleaſed to let her ſee, ſhe had 
good ſpies, and knew that it was not barely to 
obtain her liberty that ſo many powers imployed 
their intereſt in her behalf, but rather to ſet her on 
the throne of England. Wherefore the privy- 
counſellors repreſented to her, 1. That ſhe had 
aſſumed the title of Queen of England, and after- 
wards refuſed to ratity the treaty of Edinburg 
whereby ſhe had ingaged to renounce it, 2, That 
the would have married the duke of Norfolk with- 
out the Queen's knowledge, and there was reaſon to 
believe it was with deſign to dethrone her, ſince 
ſhe would have uſed foreign troops to ſet the duke 
free. 2. That ſhe was deeply concerned in the 


northern rebellion. 4. That ſhe had relieved the 


rebels in Scotland and Flanders. 5. That ſhe had 
ſent Ridolfi to the Pope and King of Spain, to 
ſollicit them to invade 3 6. That ſhe had 
received letters from the Pope, wherein he aſſured 


her of his protection. 7. That ſhe had procured 


the Pope's bull, to abſolve the Queen's ſubjects 


from their oath of allegiance. 8. Laſtly, that ſhe 


had ſuffered her agents in foreign parts to ſtile her 
publicly, Queen of England. All theſe facts were 
but too true; however, as it was not eaſy to con- 
vict her that ſhe had acted with the intention aſcribed 
to her, ſhe therefore boldly made her defenſe to this 
effect: 

That if ſne had aſſumed the title of Queen of 
England, it was by command of the King of 
France her conſort, and ſhe had quited it on his 


deceaſe; nay, ſhe had declared, and ſtill did de- 


clare, ſhe would not claim it ſo long as Elizabeth 
or her iſſue lived: that, in deſiring to marry the 
duke of Norfolk, ſhe had no deſign to hurt Eliza- 
beth, but rather was of opinion the match would 
be advantageous to England : that it ſhe had not 
renounced the marriage, 1t was becauſe ſhe was con- 
tracted to the duke (1): that ſhe deemed herſelf 
obliged, by conjugal love, to warn him of the 
danger, and perſuade him ro make his eſcape: that 


ſhe was acceſſary to no rebellion, but, on the con- 


trary, was always ready to diſcover whatever came 
to her knowledge, if Elizabeth would have vouch- 
lafed to ſee and hear her: that ſhe had never relieved 
the Engliſh rebels, but only recommended the 
counteſs of Northumberland to the duke of Alva : 
that hearing Ridolfi was in the Pope's favor, ſhe 
made uſe of him in concerns no way relating to 
England : that ſhe had not imployed any perſon to 
free her, but had willingly liſtened to ſuch as offered 
their ſervice for that purpoſe, and with that view 
had given her cypher to Rolſton and Hall : that 
the letters ſhe had received from the Pope, con- 
tained only matters of piety and conſolation : that 
the was not the procurer ot the bull, and had only 
ſeen a copy of it, which when ſhe had read ſhe 
threw into the fire: that if any in foreign parts ſtiled 
her Queen of England, ſhe could not help it : that 
ſhe had never deſired aid of the Pope, or the King 
of Spain, to invade England, but implored their 
aſſiſtance toreftore her to her kingdom: finally, 


— 


ſhew ſhe never had it, or to efface the ſuſpicions 
entertained of her. However, as there was no 
deſign to bring her to a trial, the affair reſted there; 
but Elizabeth was ſtill perſuaded, that the end of 
Mary's and her friends intrigues and extraordinary 
movements was to dethrone her. 

The negociation of the defenſive league between Negociation 
France and England was ſtill continued at Paris, of the deten- 
with great diffimulation on Charles's fide. He in- ſite league 

. with France. 
ſifted on difficulties which ought not to have cauſed Walſingh. 
any delay, ſince his ſole aim was to make uſe of this Negociat. 
league to ſurpriſe the Hugonots; but this ſerved the Digges's 
better to ſcreen his deſigns. He pretended to be com. emb. 
much afraid of the power of Spain, and therefore 
was obliged to join with England. The difficulties Difliculties of 
of the league conſiſted. in two points. Firſt, Eliza- the negociz- 
beth required, that both parties ſhould mutually Vick 
promiſe to aſſiſt each other, in caſe either ſhould Ibid p. 155, 
be attacked, tho* on account of religion: but 191. 
Charles ſaid, he could not admit of that clauſe, for 
fear of offending his ſubje&s, and all the Catholic 
powers. He was however willing to agree, that 
the article ſhould be expreſſed in more genera] terms, 
which ſhould have the ſame meaning, namely, that 
the two parties ſhould mutually defend each other, 
if either was attacked on any account whatever. 

The Engliſh embaſſadors objected, that England 

feared no attack, but only on account of religion, 

whereas France had numberleſs quarrels with other 

ſtates, and therefore the condition would not be 

equal. To remove this difficulty, Charles offered p. 169. 

to write to Elizabeth a letter with his own hand, 

wherein he would declare, that he underſtood the 

cauſe of religion to be included in the general 

clauſe. But the Engliſh not being ſatisfied with 

this ſecurity, required at leaſt a private article 

under the great ſeals of France and England. 

Charles thereupon loudly exclaimed againſt the in- 

jury done him, in believing him capable of falſifying 

his word, and ſaid, he prefered his honor to his life. 
Walſingham, one of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, p. 173, 180. 
was ſo biaſſed in Charles's favor that he thought - 

him a perfectly honeſt man: he even wrote to lord 
Burleigh, that he did not doubt but the ſecurity 
was ſufficient. In ſhort, after many debates, 
Elizabeth was -contented with the letter which 
Charles offered. £009 RL „ 

The ſecond difficulty conſiſted in that the King Second difti- 
of France would poſitively include Queen Mary in cult). 
the treaty, whereto Elizabeth' would not conſent. . , ns #779 
She thought it very ſtrange, that the King of A 
France ſhould fo heartily eſpouſe the Scotiſh Queen's 
intereſt at ſuch a juncture. Mary was uſing her 
utmoſt indeavors to dethrone her: the deſign of the 
league between France and England was for a 
mutual defenſe againſt the attacks of their enemies, 
and at the ſame time France eagerly labored to have 
the Queen of Scots releaſed, that is, inable her to 
execute .her deſigns. Such a procedure was incom- 
prehenſible to Elizabeth, and it gave her many 
ſuſpicions. However, as ſhe believed the league 
| neceflary for her ſafety, ſhe overlooked diverſe 
particulars which juſtly made her diſtruſt his Gallic 
Majeſty*s ſincerity. ' The ſole expedient could be 
deviſed ra ſurmount this difficulty, was inſerting in 
the treaty a dubious clauſe to this effect, That 
«© both parties ſhall maintain the preſent laws of 
Scotland.“ Elizabeth underſtood the preſent and 


that in caſe ſhe was to ſtand trial, ſhe deſired it | actual government of that kingdom, under the king's 


(1) Since Bothwell was alive, how could ſhe be contracted to 
0&4 


— 


the duke of Norfolk? Rapin. - . 
A141 authority z | 
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authority; and Charles had in view the preceding 
government, under Mary's adminiftr-tion, con- 
lidering the preſent as illegal: but withal he in- 
ions, that he defired the inſerting thoſe terms, 


which were capable of a double meaning, only to 


Articles of the 
league be- 

tween France 
and England. 
Camden. | 


p. 443+ 


Mutual em- 
baſhes. 
Camden.” 
Walſingh. 
Negociat. 
p. 206, &c. 
214. 

Stow. 
Camden. 


The Paris 
maſſacre. 
Mezerai. 


ö Walling. 


Negocaat. 
p. 246, 251. 
Thuanus. 
Camden. 

P. Daniel. 


avoid the blame of abandoning the Queen of Scots. 
I'1izabeth imagined it a great advantage, that Mary 
was not mentioned in the treaty. Theſe two diffi- 
cultics being removed, the league was ſigned at 
Blois, the 1 1th of April being to the following pur- 
port, viz. | : 

Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutually aſſiſt each 
other againſt all perſons who ſhall attack them under 
any pretenſe whatſoever, _ WET” 

The league ſhall remain in full force 'till a year 
after the deceaſe of either party. 

The party requeſted ſhall be bound to ſend to 
the party requiring, a ſuccor of ſix thouland foot, 
or of five hundred lances, (which form a body of 
cavalry fifteen hundred ſtrong) at his option, with 
eight warlike ſhips, manned with twelve hundred 
ſoldiers, the whole at the expenſe of the party re- 

uiring. 

There ſhall be no innovations made in Scotland, 
but the two contracting powers ſhall indeavor to 
preſerve the peace of that kingdom, according to 
the preſent laws, without admiting the approach of 
any foreign forces. 

Some time aſter, Elizabeth diſpatched over to 
France the earl of Lincoln, to ſee the treaty ſworn; 
and marſhal Montmorency came to London on the 
ſame account. Elizabeth ſwore to the league the 
leventcenth of Junc, and honored the marſhal with 
the order of the garter, While Montmorcacy was 
at the Engliſh court, he never ceaſed ſtrongly to ſol- 
licit tor the inlargement of Queen Mary, to whom 
this eagerneſs did more hurt than good. On the 
other hand, Elizabeth ordered the earl of Lincoln 
to ſhew the King of France the intercepted letter, 
from the Queen of Scots to the duke of Alva, 
wherein it appeared that ſhe put herſelf intirely un- 
der the protection of his Catholic Majeſty. Mont- 
morency would likewiſe have reſumed the affair of 

ueen Elizabeth's marriage with the duke of An- 
jou, but did not much inſiſt thereon : ſeeming]y, 
he had no orders to prels it very ſtrenuouſly, conſi- 
dering what happened in France immediately on his 
return, I mean, the maſſacre of St. Bartholemew's, 
wherein were inhumauly butchered admiral Cha- 
tillon, and all the Hugonots who had been decoyed 
to court, under color of the nuptials of the King of 

avarre with Princeſs Margaret, King Charles's 
iſter. It is needleſs to expatiate on this horrible 
maſſacre, ſo univerſally known: it ſuffices in a 


word to obſerve, it demonſtrated to all who had 


* 
— 


Conſequences 
of the maſ- 
ſacre. 
Walſingh. 

Ib p. zol. 
Du Maurier. 


the uſe of their faculties, that France had then the 


moſt perfidious court our world ever beheld. 


This maſſacre threw all the Proteſtants in Eu- 
rope into the utmoſt conſternation, eſpecially when 
they knew it was openly approved at Rome (1). 
The Proteſtant Princes of Germany began to pre- 
pare for their defenſe, believing it was only the in- 
troduction of a combination to deſtroy their religion 
throughout Chriſtendom, and the Swiſſers in a diet 
reſolved never more to lupply France with forces. 
But the Engliſh court reflected on it particularly, 
not queſtioning its being a conſequence of the Bayona 
league, and that the ſtorm would ſoon break 
upon England, Walſingham, who had expreſſed 


„ 


aſter letter, to give warning, that he was no longer 


to be truſted, tho' he ſhould repeat his proteſtations 


of friendſhip to her Majeſty, and his aſſurances 
punctually to obſerve the late treaty (2). 

It was not without reaſon that Charles ſtil! de- 
fired to keep fair with Elizabeth. Tho? he had 
maſſacred infinite numbers of his Hugonot ſubjects, 
he faw the reſt runing to their arms to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from his butchery. The city of Rochelle, 
which was as their bulwark, had refuſed to open 
her gates to the King's forces. Some were already 
in arms in Languedoc, and other provinces, and in 
all appearance Charles was on the point of entering 
into a new war, wherein he would have to deal with 
a deſperate people. Apprehenſive as he was that 
Elizabeth would aid the Hugonots with all her 
forces, there was no diſſimulation but what he 
practiſed to divert her from it. When ſhe told 
him, by her embaſſador, that after the late maſſacre 
ſhe could no longer repoſe in him any confidence ; 
he indeavored to excuſe himſelf in the beſt manner 
he could. One while he faid, it was done without 
his knowledge; another while, that he was forced 
to it, in order to prevent a conſpiracy formed by 
the admiral againſt him, the Queen his mother, and 
his brothers. Nevertheleſs, at the very juncture 
while he expreſſed the greateſt deſire to maintain a 
good intelligence with Elizabeth, he was taking 
private meaſures to raiſe her diſturbances both in 
England and Scotland. After the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew's, the Pope ſent a legate into France. 
The duke of Savoy, a great friend to Spain, was 


come to Paris, and Charles's pretended dread of 


Philip's deſigns was intirely vaniſhed : nay, there 


was a ſtrict union between the two Kings. On the 


other ſide, Walſingham gave frequent notice, that 
the duke of Guiſe held ſecret conferences with the 
Scots, and the Queen-mother ſent very often for the 
biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's embaſſador, at unſea- 
ſonable hours. All theſe particulars were plain in- 
dications to Elizabeth and her council, that the 
friendſhip of France was not to be relied on, tho? 
it had been earneſtly ſollicited. 

Affairs being in this ſituation, Elizabeth could 


not readily determine what courſe ſhe ſhould take. jealouſy. 
She ſuſpected ſome dangerous machination was on Ib. p. 250, 


foot, but could not be certain. On one hand, ſhe 
was afraid, France and Spain were in league againſt 
her; but ſhe could not conceive how it was pollible 
for them to agree, their intereſts being diametrically 
poſe; nevertheleſs ſhe conſidered that Charles IX 
ſuffered himſelf to be biaſſed by the Lorrain Princes, 
whoſe views and his were widely different, and who 
regarded their own private intereſt more than the 
welfare of France: beſide, his exceſs of religious zeal 
might cauſe him to overlook his true intereſt. In 
this ſkate. of uncertainty, ſhe judged it moſt adviſ- 
able to ſtand on her guard, and mike preparations 
as if ſhe was to be ſpeedily invaded, and to equal 
the King of France in diſſimulation, giving him 
however to underſtand, that ſhe was not to be eaſily 
laid aflcep 3 fo, both playing the hypocrite, never 
were known ſuch ſtrong and ſo frequent proteſtations 
of friendſhip between Charles and Elizabeth, as in 
the firſt months after St. Bartholomew's maſſacre. 
Both ſaid, they deſired above all things to keep the 
league inviolably, tho? Charles had no occaſion tor 
Elizabeth's aid, and Elizabeth could no longer de- 
pend on the amity of ſuch an ally. There was ſcarce 


uch a lingalar eſteem for Charles IX, wrote letter | a poſſibility of their having any real love for each 


—B — 


(1) Medals were ſtruck in memory of this horrible fact; having on one 74 


bodies, with this motto, Virtus in Rebelles : and on the reverſe, the arms of France crowned betwee 
excitavit Julticiam 24 Auguſti 1572. See a print of the medal in P. Daniel, Vol. VIII. p. 786. 

(22) In one of his letters to fir Thomas Smith, he informs him, 
many millions, were to be ſold. and imployed in the conque! 
Digges's compleat embaſ. p. 425. 


- 


the King ſiting on a throne, and treading on dead 
n two columns, and Pietas 


„ that all the Hugonots lands, which would amount to 
ol countries. Aud if ſo, England was in no {mall danger. 
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other. Charles looked on Elizabeth as the protect- 
reſs of the creed he was laboring to extirpate, and 
Elizabeth could only conſider him as a Prince without 
faith or honor, and as a ſworn enemy to the reli— 
gion ſhe profeſſed. Notwithſtanding all this, 
Charles offered to renew the league with a freſh oath, 
and propoſed a marriage between Elizabeth and his 
youngeſt brother, the duke of Alenſon. In ſhort, 
to give Elizabeth a ſenſible mark of lus pretende: 
friendſhip, he intreated her to ſtand godmother to 
the Princeſs brought him by his Queen, laſt Octo- 
ber. Elizabeth anſwered to the firſt propoſal, that 
the treaty of Blois not having been violated on her 
part, ſhe ſaw no manner of neceſſity to renew or 
confirm it by freſh oaths. As to her marrying the 
duke of Alenſon, ſhe ſo expreſſed herſelf, chat ſhe 
left it undetermined, whether ſhe would accept 
or refuſe it. And in anſwer to Charles's re- 
queſting her to be godmother to the Princeſs his 
daughter, ſhe ſaid that, notwithſtanding her ſub- 
jects, and. diverſe foreign Princes diſſuaded her from 
entering into a ſpiritual alliance with a ſworn enemy 
of the Proteſtant religion, ſhe was willing however 
to give him a proof of her deſire to preſerve their 
mutual friendſhip, as far as ſhe was able. Thus, it 
was all diſſimulation on both ſides: but I know 


not whether Elizabeth can be juſtified for not having 


refuſed this laſt article, in order at leaſt to notify 
her deteſtation of Charles's Jate horrible barbarity. 
Howſoever this be, the whole reſidue of this year 
paſſed in reciprocal proteſtations of a ſincere amity, 
but withal, in a mutual difidence. Charles was 


. apprehenſive Elizabeth would aſſiſt the Hugonots, 


Opinions of 
the Hugonots 
on her ac- 
count. 


and thereby all his meaſures be broken. Elizabeth 
had a mind, before ſhe came to any concluſion, to 
dive ſomewhat deeper into the deſigns of her adver- 
ſaries, and to that purpoſe it was requiſite for her to 
keep, at leaſt outwardly, ſome correſpondence with 
King Charles. Mean while, the Hugonots knew 
not what to think of her. They ſaw themſelves on 
the brink of deſtruction, conſidering the great power 
wherewith King Charles was preparing to attack 
chem, and at the ſame time they beheld Elizabeth, 


who was their ſole refuge, appearing as godmother 


The earl of 
Northumber 
land be- 
headed. 

Stow. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Melvil, 


P. 110, &c. 


to the daughter of their perſecutor and butcher : 
but the Hugonots protection was not the point ſhe 
had chiefly in view : her zeal for the Proteſtant re- 
ligion was ever ſubordinate to her own particular 
intereſt, | | | 

The earl of Northumberland who, after his be- 
ing ſeized in Scotland, had been ſurrendered to Eli- 


zabeth, was beheaded in this juncture wherein the 


Queen thought ſhe could not uſe too much precau- 
tion for her own ſecurity (1). - 

I muſt now touch on the Scotiſh affairs, whereon 
Elizabeth's eye was conſtantly fixed. The diſco- 
very of Norfolk's conſpiracy had greatly weakened 
Mary's faction. Some had abandoned her cauſe, 
and others were ready to do the like: if they ſtill 
perſevered, it was only to obtain advantageous terms 
tor ſhitting ſides. Grange, governor of Edinburg 
caſtle, Lidington, lord Hume, Robert Melvil, and 
lome others, who were in the caſtle, ſtill affected a 
ſort of neutrality, and a fervent zeal for their coun- 
try's welfare: but they made this welfare to conſiſt 
in a certain union of tire two factions, which ſhould 
not be any way to the captive Queen's detriment; 
that is, they would have the King's authority to be 
anhulled ; and if it could not be agreed, that the 
ſtate ſhould be governed in Mary's name, as indeed 

it was very difficult to gain that point, at leaſt that 
the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be put into the 
hands of a certain number of regents elected by both 
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parties, without any mention of Queen or King: 
by this means they would have preſerved Queen 
Mary's rights intire, and "5 HR all the adverſe 
faction's meaſures, Very apparently, James Mclvil, 
author of the memoirs, was in the like ſentiment, 


ELIZZ AR. 
Ax' 1372 


tho' he defired to be looked on as neuter, and as 


ſuch was imployed on both ſides to officiate as me- 
diator. Fowever, thoſe of this party durſt not 
fully open their minds, but flattered themſelves that, 
being maſters of Edinhurg caſtle, with the help of 
ever ſo few ſuccors, they ſhould be able to ſupport 
their pretenſions. They imployed the whole winter 
of the year 1572 in ſeveral negociations in France 
and the Netherlands, to obtain the aid they wanted. 
From both theſe quarters they were put in hope 
ot aſſiſtance; but it was only empty promiſes with- 
out the leaſt effect. The French court durſt not 
pull off the mask, for fear of obſtructing the grand 


deſign, which was executed within a fe months. 


For that reaſon, they at length conſented that the 
Queen of Scots ſhould not be mentioned 1n the 
treaty of Blois. They were contented to agree 
with the Engliſh embaſſadors, that the two crowns 
ſhoald lend plenipotentiaries into Scotland, to ad- 
jult the differences between the Scots, or compel 
them to lay down their arms. In effect, Charles 


The court of 


France 


IX nominated Du Crocq, who had been trequently ſuſpected by 
in Scotland, to labor this agreement, ordering him Flizabeth 
to paſs thro? England, and ſtrongly ſollicit IIiZa- with reſpect 


beth to ſend the Scotiſh Queen over to France. 


moreover gave him certain inſtructions, which he 


was to communicate verbally to the captive Quee!:. 
Elizabeth thought this proceeding very extraorci- 
nary, juſt as the treaty of league was going to be 
concluded: fo, ſuſpecting ſome myſtery in this con- 
duct, ſhe flatly refuſed Du Crocq leave to fee Mary, 
and even to purſue his journey to Scotland 'till d 
league was ſigned, | | 

A few days after, ſhe made a diſcovery which 
greatly increaſed her ſuſpicions. Lord Seaton, a 
Scot, who ſtiled himſelf Mary's embaſſador to the 
duke of Alva, had taken a journey to Paris, and 
there held diverſe conferences with Charles and the 
Queen-mother. Then he returned to Bruſſels, and 
not long aſter ſet out for Scotland: but the my 
weather obliging him to land at Harwich, he diſ- 
guiſed himſelt like a common ſeaman, and, before 
it was known who he was, croſſed England, and 
arrived at Edinburg, where he frequently confered 
with Grange, and the other chicts in the caſtle. As 
he could not take with him his papers, they were 
tound in the ſhip, whereby it was diſcovered that 
his inſtructions ran to incourage thoſe in Edinburg 
caſtle to hold out, and give them hopes of a ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance. It was alſo known, he was commiſſioned 
ſome time before, by the Scois of Mary's faction, 
to aſſure the duke of Alva that, with a little aid, 
it would be eaſy to carry off the young King, and 
tranſport him to Spain. Finally, Elizabeth had 
alſo notice, that Grange and his aſſociates, who had 
commenced a treaty of accommodation with the 
earl of Mar, would hear no more of it, ſince they 
had ſeen lord Seaton. All this, added to Du Crocq's 
inſtances for the Queen of Scots liberty, and for 
leave to ſpeak with her, induced Elizabeth and her 
council to conclude that this envoy was not ſent into 
Scotland to appeaſe the troubles of that kingdom, 
but rather to foment them. This was the more 
credible, as he had ſaid himſelf, that his inſtructions 
reached no farther than to exhort the Scots to peace. 
Suffering him therefore to confer with Mary, or to 
purſue his journey into Scotland, would not have 
been very prudent. | 


| (1) Thomas Piercy, earl of Nothumberland: was, for a ſum of money, delivered to lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick, by 
Morton, who had been extremely beholden to the earl during his exile in England. He was beheaded at York. Auguſt 22. 
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It ns been already obſerved, that the court of 


England was no leſs active than that of France to 
perpetuate the combuſtions in Scotland; and this 


She takes new yas certainly ſo during the earl of Lenox's regency, 


mealiures with 
regard to 
Scotland. 


Melvil. 
„ 


the Scotiſh Queen's party being then very ſtrong, 
and it was to be feared the two factions would unite 
to Enolans great detriment. But after the duke 
of Norfolk's death the caſe was altered. Queen 
Mary's faction being conſiderably debilitated, the 
council of England thought it time to terminate the 
commotions of Scotland, by giving ſome content 
to thoſe in the caſtle of Edinburg, in order to in- 


duce them to ſubmit to the King, and ſurrender that 


Negociation 
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lelvil. 
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important fortreſs. To this end, the earl of Mar, 
with Elizabeth's conſent, had begun wich thoſe of 
the caſtle a negociation, interrupted by the arrival 
of lord Seaton. 

The league between France and England being 
ſoon after concluded, the earl of Mar thought it a 


favorable opportunity to reſume the negoctation 


with thoſe of the caſtle 3 and to that purpoſe offered 


them, by James Melvil, very auvantageous con- 


ditions. Melvil inſinuates, that the regent's inciuce- 
mert to this accommodation was only to free his 
country from the Engliſh yoke. He adds farther, 
that Grange, ſcrupling to demand any terms for 
reſtoring Scotland's tranquillity, left it to the diſ- 
cretion of the regent, who privately ſwore to the 
peace, in preſenſe of two or three perſons only. But 
Walſingham's memoirs evidence Melvil not to have 


been well informed, ſince this agreement was made 


with Elizabeth's approbation, and even ſome ar- 
ticles were ſigned, whereof ſecretary Smith ſcut a 
copy to Wallingham at Paris. 

This project was defeated by the death of the ear! 
of Mar. He went to Edinburg with defign to have 
this private treaty approved, and the earl of Mor- 
ton was the chief perſon to be prevailed with to 
ſign it. To this end, he made him a viſit at Dal- 
kicth, where he was honorably received, and treated 


magnificently : but before the banquet was over, 


he found himſelt 1c1zed with a violent illneſs, which 
ſcarcely ſuffered him to ride to Edinburg, where 
he died. Many ſuſpected he was poiſoned. How- 
ever, on the twenty-fourth of November, the ear] 
of Morton was choſen regent, by the intereſt of 
Elizabeth's friends in Scotland. 

Nothing could be more advantageous to Eliza- 
beth, than to ſce the regency of Scotland in the 
hands of a perſon who depended on her, and whom 
ſhe could manage in a manner juſt as ſhe pleaſed. 
But, on the othcr ſide, the court of France, where 
the Guiſes then ruled, finding that, by the earl of 
Morton's promotion, they were on the point of 
utterly loſing Scotland, reſolved to do their utmoſt 
to ruin the new regent, and ſupport thoſe who ſtill 
held the caſtle of Edinburg: and in effect that was 
their only way to preſerve any fort of influence on 
the affairs of that country. The duke of Guiſe, 
who managed all, plainly foreſaw that the earl of 
Morton, it left unmoleſted, would not fail, with 
England's aſſiſtance, abſolutely to cruſh Mary's 
)arty, and ſhut out for ever the French from Scot- 
Find! He reſolved therefore to ſend thither Verac, 
with money to ſupply the occaſtors of thoſe in the 
caſtle, under color of laboring to appeaſe the trou- 
bles. But Verac not being ſoon enough ready, the 
money was put into the hands of Grange; brocher, 
who had been ſent into France to ſollicit ſuccors, 
At the fame time, great pains were taken to gain 
the earls of Argyle and Athol ; and the duke of 


ah 


— 


Chateleraut was told, if Grange could hold out 'till EL IZ A3 
Whitſuntide, he would be ſtrongly aſſiſted by the An? 132 
Pope, Spain, and France: this was what Walſingß - 
ham, who had good ſpi:s at Paris, had frequently 
writ to the court of England. It was therefore no 
longer Elizabeth's intereſt to foment diviſions among 
the Scots: on the contrary, it was requiſite Mary's 
faction ſhauld be deſtroyed, before the meaſures 
which were taking in France and Flanders could 
have their effect. We ſhall ſoon find ſhe neglected 
not her 1nter. ſt, 8 
During this whole year, the Scotiſh Queen and Affairs of tj, 
her a:therents greatly relied on the duke of Alva's Qetherlany, 
aſſiſtance, and yer they had nothing to hope from s. 
that quarter. From the beginiag of the year to the 
Pariſian maſſacre, the duke had been ſo imployed, 
that it was not poſſible for him to think ſeriouſly on 
Queen Mary's concerns, tho' he wanted not incli— 
nation to annoy Elizabeth. Count De la Marc, Camden, 
whom (to avoid a rupture with Spain) the * 
had driven from her ports, had ſeized the Briel in 
Holland, and by that unexpected blow revived the 
courage of thoſe who wiſhed a deliverance from 
the Spaniards domination. Not long after, the 
whole province of Holland threw off their yoke, 
and Fluſhing, with ſome other towns in Zealand, 
followed that example. The duke of Medina-Celi, 
ſent afterwards from Spain with a fleet, was defeated 
by the confederates, and moſt of his ſhips taker. 
In a word, while the duke of Alva was buſied in 
reducing the revolted towns in Holland, the news 
of Mons being ſurpriſed by count Lewis of Naſſau 
obliged him to quit Holland in order to attempt 
the recovery of that city. Mean while, the Prince 
of Orange entered the Netherlands at the head of a 
ſtout army raiſed in Germany (1). On the other 
hand, Charles IX ſent Naſſau five thouſand foot 
and five hundred horſe, commanded by Genlis, 
which were defeated by the duke of Alva, to whom 
Charles himſelf had ſent notice of the march of this 
ail, deſigned only to amuſe the Hugonots. The 
tragedy, which was preſently after acted in France, 
having opened the Prince of Orange's eyes, he was 
forced to diſband his army, finding the King of 
France, who promiſed to contribute towards its 
ſupport, would not keep his word. Mean time, 
the duke of Alva was imployed in the ſiege of 
Mons, which ſurrendered not *till the nineteenth of 
September. After the ſiege, his troops under con- 
duct of Frederico de Toledo his fon, were buſied 
in taking Zutphen, Naerden, and other places. 
Hence it appears that, during the courſe of this 
year, the duke of Alva was not able to ſend any 
forces to Scotland, tho* Mary's friends were till 
building on ſuch ſuccors. Mary's expectation of 
aſſiſtance from Spain proved greatly to her de- 
triment, becauſe, when her practiſes were diſco- 
vered, Elizabeth became more intent on ending the 
troubles of Scotland: beſide, the King of France 
grew ſomewhat cool, when he found Queen Mary 
threw herſelf into the arms of the Spaniards (2). ) pon's 
Tho? Charles IX and Elizabeth were exceſſively Hy. _ 
jealous of cach other, they however held a regular ee. 
correſpondence capable of deceiving thoſe who were qgifimulacion. 
unacquainted with the intereſts of the two courts. Wallngh. 
Nothing paſted on both ſides but proteſtations and Negociat. | 
aſſurances of obſerving inviolably the treaty of Blois. P. 394 3% 
The begining of the year 1573, Elizabeth fear the t. 
ear] of Worceſter (3) to Paris, to ſtand in her ſtead Jan. 18. 
to the Princeſs, Charles's daughter, who was named 


Elizabeth. She had ordered her embafſador not 


* * . 1 


— — 


) He had allo {uccors from England; Thomas Morgan carried over three hundred men to Fluftuing ; and afterwards pro: 


Cureu nine companies more. Camden, p. 


r 
(2) This year Queen Elizabeth had the — Ibid. p. 4 


(3) William Somerlet, He carried with him a font of gold v cighing 326 ounces. Stow, p. 675. 
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Marriage of 
the duke of 
Alenfon re- 
propoſed. 
Camden. 
Walſingh. 


to be preſent at the maſs during thebaptiſmal eere- 
mony, and, in caſe it was inſiſted on, to deſire the 
Queen of Navarre to ſtand for him. 

A little before, Queen Catherine had ſent to Eli- 
zabeth count Rais, her confident, to propoſe once 
more the marriage of the duke of Alenſon, her 
third ſon: but this was not the ſole motive of his 
coming. The ſaid count had orders to obſerve 


what paſſed in England, where count Montgomery, 


and ſome other French refugees, were equiping a 


Elizabeth's 
anſwer. 


Complaints 

of France 
about the ſuc- 
cors given to 
Rochelle; 
Walſingh. 
Negociat. 
evaded by the 
Queen. 
Camden. 


fleet to relieve Rochelle, which, after a long blo- 


cade, was at length formally beſieged: the duke of | K 


Anjou commanded at the ſiege, having with him 
the duke of Alenſon, his brother, and all the Ca- 
tholic nobles of France. Elizabeth anſwered, con- 
cerning the propoſal of the marriage, that ſhe was 
very willing to begin a treaty about it, provided the 
article of religion was firſt ſettled; elſe it was in 
vain to ſay any more of it. 

Much about this time, Montgomery failing to 
the relief of Rochelle, the French embaſſador ex- 
claimed againſt his being ſuffered to depart, and alſo 
that the Engliſh merchants had ſupplied the beſieged 
with proviſions. Anſwer was made, that thoſe 
who lately failed from the ports of England, were 
perſons diſowned, and bore counterfeit colors, and, 
if they could be taken, ſhould be rigorouſly 
chaſtiſed. As for the'merchants, they were men who 
followed their gain where-ever they hoped to find. it; 
and, not being able to ſend their commodities to any 
other port of France, ſince the people were left at 
liberty to butcher whom they pleaſed, it was no won- 
der they ſhould ſend them to Rochelle, where they 
could vend them with ſafety. Apparently, the 
court of England had connived at 1 
armament (which however had no effect) and at 
ſending proviſions to the Rochellers. This was all 


the aſſiſtance Elizabeth gave the Hugonots in their 


wretched condition. She had reſolved to avoid a 


rupture with France; whether ſhe hoped to gain 


that nation to her intereſt, or make the world be- 


| eve the union between her and King Charles to be 


End of the 


war in Scot- 
land. 


Melvil, 
p. 118. 


Walſingh. 
Negociat. 


333, Kc. : 
6.333 © them by lord Seaton : however, not to give occaſion 


Spotſwood. 


Melvil, 
p. 118, 120. 


p. 120. 


ſtricter than it was in reality. This was doubtleſs 
to render her enemies, both at home and abroad, 
leſs eager to form plots againſt her. 

We are at length on the point of ſeeing a period 


the court of France, and knowing it was reſolved 
powerfully to aſſiſt the 


this interval to prevent their deſigns. He propoſed 
therefore to Grange, by James Melvil, to renew 
the negociation begun before the earl of Mar's death. 
Grange and his aſſociates made at firſt ſome ſcruple, 
becauſe they expected the French ſuccors promiſed 


to ſay, they were quite averſe to peace, and in or- 
der to gain time *till Whitſuntide, Grange replied, 
he was willing to accept the ſame terms had been 
offered by the earl of Mar, provided the * 
whole party were included in the treaty. The re- 
gent, who was better informed than Grange ima- 
gined, eaſily judged this anſwer tended only to pro- 
long the negociation by the difficulties in procuring 
general content. He refuſed therefore to treat with 
the whole gprty, and offered to give Grange and 
his friends all the ſatisfaction they could reaſonably 
expect; but his offer was rejected. Whereupon he 


7 — 


concerns of Grange and his aſſociates. 


ueen's faction, after the 
reduction of Rochelle, believed he ought to improve 


turned to the duke of Chateleraut, and the earls of ELIZ AB. 
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Huntley and Argyle, who were not fo ſcrupulous Ax' 1573. 


as thoſe of Edinburg caftle. They treated for: 


themſelves and dependents, that is, for almoſt all 
the reſt of Mary's party, without regarding the 


They per- 
ceived no farther reliance was to be had on the aſſi- 
ſtance of France, which was too remote, and withal 
very uncertain, conſidering. the inteſtine feuds where- 
with that realm was afflicted.. The treaty which 
they made with the regent, aſſiſted by Drury and 

illegrew, the Engliſh embaſſadors; was to this 


purport : 


That they ſhould ſubmit. to the King, and con- 


violated this article ſhould be declared a traitor. 
That the ſentences pronounced againſt the Hamil- 
tons and Gordons ſhould be repealed; excepting 
however ſuch as concerned the murders of the earls 
of Murray and Lenox, which ſhould be left to the 
Queen of England's deciſion. | 
That the Queen of England ſhould bind herſelf 
by ſome public inſtrument, that the Hamiltons and 
Gordons ſhould not be proſecuted for the murder 
of the earls of Murray and Lenox, without her ex- 
preſs conſent. | | 
The ſtates of the realm, meeting ſoon after, did 
by their authority confirm this agreement. 
Grange no ſooner had notice of the agreement 


Camden. 


form to the eſtabliſhed religion: and that whoſoever p. 448. 
Spotſwood 


Melvil. 


which was negociating between the regent and the p. 119, 120. 
heads of Mary's faction, but he ſtrove to raiſe ob- Spotſwood. 


ſtacles by offering to ſurrender Edinburg caſtle in 
fix months : but as the regent had better intelligence 
than Grange imagined, 1t was eaſy for him to per- 
ceive this offer tended only to gain time 'till the 
French ſuccors ſhould arrive (1). At length, when 
Grange underſtood Mary's chief adherents were 
on the point of ſigning their treaty, he offered in- 


ſtantly to deliver the caſtle, provided he might put 


it into the hands of the earl of Rothes; but the re- 
gent judged it not proper to ſtation in that fortreſs 


1 a governor of Grange's nomination : beſide, the 


whole procedure of thoſe in the caſtle, and the eva- 
ſions they uſed to avoid ſurrendering it, ſuffictently 


| manifeſted their little cordiality to have matters ac- 


| commodated 3 ſo, without farther ceremony, he 
put to the troubles of Scotland. Morton, the new 


regent, having good intelligence of what paſſed at 


proclaimed them traitors, and prepared to beſiege 
them in good earneſt. Melvil ſays, on this occa- 
ſion, that he knows not what rage poſſeſſed the 
regent, to deſire to gain a place by way of fiege 
which was offered to be ſurrendered voluntarily and 
inſtantly. It is not indeed very probable that the 
earl of Morton ſhould willingly expoſe himſelf to 
the difficulties of ſuch a ſiege, could he have ob- 
tained the place otherwiſe : but what Melvil aſcribes 
to the regent's rage, may, with much more likeli- 
hood, be imputed to the cavils of thoſe of the 
caſtle, who ſtrove to prolong the time till the pro- 


| miſed ſuccors ſhould arrive. In Walſingham's ne- 


gociations are diverſe letters from on Elizabeth, 
lord Burleigh, and ſecretary Smith, blaming Grange 
and his companions for their fool-hardy preſumption 
and inſuperable obſtinacy, in 1 alone to 
maintain the troubles of Scotland. Melvil, Grange's 
intimate friend, gives quite another turn to this at- 
fair, and throws the whole blame on Morton. 

How ſoever this be, the regent, not having many 
forces, and wanting artillery and ammunition, by 
reaſon the public magazine was in Edinburg caſtle, 


[WE 


= 


— 


(1) The following project was formed between the court of France and Queen Mary's par | 
land at Air, with one thouſand foot, and, after joining the Queen's friends, repair to Edinburg, whoſe caſtle Lidi 


* — 


Irty ; that marquis de Maine ſhould 
n and 


Grange had promiſed to deliver to the French, and, in conſideration thereof, were to have a penſion in Prance ; after which they 
were to fortity themſelves at Loughbreton, Brochty, Dundee, and Aymouth : and then the duke of Guiſe was to come over 
with forces to deliver the Queen of Scots ; and, at the ſame time, her friends in England, who were very numerous, were to riſe. 


dee Digges's Compl. Embal. p. 314. _ 
Ne 21, Vol. II. 
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Mm m m 


* 


applied 


p. 120. 


Digges's 
Ambaf, 


Camden. 
Spotſwood. 
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EL IZ AB. app'ied to the Queen of England. I have _— 
Ax' 1573. ſh:wn of what conſtquence it was to the ſaid ing 
aon that the commotions in Scotland ſhould be 
ended before France was in a condition to interfere. 
For this reaſon, Elizabeth heſitated not to conclude 
with the regent a treaty wherein, among others, 
were included the following articles: 

Elizabeth ſhould ſend to the regent men, ord- 
for beſieging Edinburg 


Elizabeth's 1 
treaty with nance and ammunition, 


the regent. caſte, joirtly with the Scots. 


— No capitulation ſhall be granted to the beſieged, 
without the regent's and Engliſh general's mutual 
conſent. ü | 

The caſtle, if reduced, ſhall be delivered to the 
King of Scotland. | > V0 

On the caftle's reduction, all the priſoners there 
taken ſhall be detained, to be proceeded againſt 
according to law, the Queen ot England being 
therewith firſt acquainted. | : 

Camden. Purſuant to this treaty, her ſaid Majeſty ordered 

Stow. ſir William Drury to march into Scotland with 

Hollingh. fifteen hundred men, and a train of artillery, which 
was 4 manifeſt violation of the Blois treaty, which 
ran, „That no foreign troops ſhould be ſuffered to 
enter Scotland.” But as Elizabeth had, by lord 
Seaton's papers, diſcovered that France deſigned to 
in{ringe this very article, ſhe doubtleſs thought it 
would be a piece of tolly to ſuffer herſelt ro be 

Siege and anticipated. FHowlſoever it be, the caſtle was in- 

taking of veſted, and the beſieged, for a whole month, made 

Edinburg a moſt deſperate defenſe: but their water then 

_ failing, they were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 

p. 1 20, 121. if we may credit the Engliſh and Scots of the | 


King's party. Melvil affirms, on the contrary, 
that they capitulated, but the capitulation was not 
Grange hang- regarded. Thus much is certain, the laird of 
ed. Grange, James Kirkcaldie his brother, and ſome 
Camden. others, were condemned to be hanged, and the 
— 2 ſentence was accordingly executed (1). Lidington 
f © died in priſon, having, as ſome affirm, poiſoned 
himſelf. Lord Hume and fir Robert Melvil were 
releaſed (2). Thus ended the civil wars of Scot- 
land, and here Elizabeth's adverſaries loſt all hope 
of invading her from that quarter. From what 
has been hitherto advanced on this ſubject, a reader 
may readily comprehend how highly the Scotiſh 
attairs imported _ Elizabeth. Accordingly, 
ſhe was ever ſtudiouſly intent on the tranſactions of 
Scotland, where ſhe very ſucceſsfully managed her 
intereſt with the moſt retined policy, 
Verac ar-. Juſt when Mary's chief partiſans were about to 


| borough and land to incourage the party to ſtand their ground, 


ſent to Lon- vas forced by a ſtorm into Scarborough. The pre- 

don. | | ff 

Walſing. ſigent of the northern Marches, having thereof 
| Negociat, notice, ordered him to be conveyed. to London, 

p. 334. without giving ear to any of the arguments he 


alledged againſt it in pleading his character. It 
was afterwards known that, the moment he was 
ſeized, he burned all his papers. The French em- 
baſtador was very clamorous, highly exclaiming 
that Verac was hindered from purſuing his voyage 
to Scotland: but he was told, that her Majeſty had 
no advice of the ſending this embaſſador, and if 
ſhe had known it would have taken care he ſhould 
have been treated with the reſpect due to his cha- 
racter : that he had been brought to London, by 
the general order given the preſident of the north 


— 


Jas had been given to 


to deal thus by all foreigners who ſhould land in ELTIZ A;. 
thoſe parts, except they were known to be mer- Ax” 1594. 
chants. 

The embaſſador was not extremely well ſatisfied Elizabeth's 
with this anſwer ; but he had till leſs reaſon to be fond ep 
ſo with that he ſoon after got to his urgent requeſt Frenck — 
for leave to have with the Scotiſh Queen a private baſſador. 
conference. This requeſt had been often in vain Walſingh. 
repeated. At length Elizabeth, tired with his im- Negociat. 
portunities, flatly told him, ſhe was not ignorant 335. 
of the practiſes of the King of France and 
Queen-mother, in favor of Mary, and how they 
ſtood affected to England: that nevertheleſs ſne had 
always inviolably obſerved the late treaty (3), and 
would ſtill obſerve it, chuſing rather the breach 
ſhould come from France, than from her: that, in 
caſe of a rupture, ſhe queſtioned not ſhe ſhould be 
able to defend herſelf, being well aſſured of the 
affection of her ſubjects : that ſhe could ſearcely 
reſtrain ſome who offered to relieve Rochelle at their 
| own expenſe, and maintain in Gaſcogne, ſix months, 
an army of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 

horſe. ; 

On the embaſſador's demanding leave for Verac 
to purſue his journey to Scotland, the Queen agreed 
to it, after ſome affected delays : but while ſhe was 
puting obſtacles in his way, ſhe cauſed a letter to 
be ſent from the earl of Morton, telling her, that 
Verac's coming to Scotland would be very diſpleaſing 
to him, as well as to the duke of Chateleraut, and 
the earl of Huntley, with whom he was in perfect 
friendſhip : that therefore he believed the envoy 
would do well to fave himſelf the trouble of that 
journey. While they were debating at London 
about this affair, the caſtle of Edinburg ſurrendered, 
and ſo Verac's journey became intirely needleſs. 

Queen Catherine di Medicis, politic as ſhe was, Queen Cathe- 
could not help making a falſe ſtep, in diſcovering to rine unwarily 
Walſingham, that the French court's deſign was to diſcovers her- 
foment the troubles of Scotland. On the ſaid em- = 1 
baſſador's warm complaints of the intrigues of — 
France with reſpect to Scotland, ſhe proteſted, that p. 342. 
neither the King her ſon nor herſelf comprehended 
his meaning, and that their intention was only to 
perſuade the Scots to agree, and acknowledge 
Queen Mary for their Sovereign. That is the very 
point, replied the embaſſador, the Queen my 
miſtreſs complains of, ſince it is a direct breach of 
the treaty of Blois. Catherine, finding ſhe had 
ſaid too much, turned the diſcourſe, and com- 


| plained of Verac's being detained in England. 
reſted at Scar- ſign their treaty, Verac, who was ſent into Scot- 


To which Walſingham made the fame anſwer 
La Mothe Fenelon, at 

London. | | 

Scotland being in peace, under the authority of Elizabeth in 
the young King, and of a regent devoted to Eng- profound 
land, Elizabeth was freed from great anxieties. The 8 ö 
recalling the duke of Alva from his government of es og 
the Netherlands was a farther augmentation of her 
telicity. The commander Requeſens, who ſucceeded - 
De Alva, finding he had full imployment, refuſed 
interfering in the affairs of England and Scotland, 
and ſo Elizabeth had nothing to apprehend from 
that quarter. Her enemies had no longer admitance 
into Scotland, and England being ſafe from all 
attacks but by ſea, ſhe lived ſome years in great 


tranquillity : beſide, France was not in condition 
to make any conſiderable attempt upon her, as well 


(1) Melvil gives Grange a moſt extraordinary character. He ſays, he heard Henry II of France ſay, 

0 is oue of the maſt valiant men of our age. The grand conſtable of France would never ſpeak to him uncovered. Camden ſays, 
a hundred of the family of the Kirkaldies offered to be vaſlals for ever to the regent, to pay a yearly penſion of three thouſand 
if he would ſpare his life. 5 


King James, when he came of age, took up his bones, and buried them 


(2) Lord Hume died, ſoon after, in Edinburg caſtle, where he was confined, Ibid. 
(3) Probably, ſhe had ſont evaſion to excuſe ſending her troops into Scotland. Rapin. 


marks, and two thouſand pounds Scotiſh in hand, 
lamb in the houſe, but like a lion in the field, 
honorably, reſtoring his heirs, p. 122, 123. 


(pointing to him) „Vonder 


e was (lays Melvil) gentle and meek, like a 


for 
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EL1Z4B: for want of naval forces, as becauſe of the civil 
An? 1573- Wars which deſolated the kingdom. 

Mean while Elizabeth, being deſirous alſo to 
The biſhop of ſecure herſelf from all domeſtic attempts, com- 


Roſs ſent manded the biſhop of Roſs, author and promoter 

away b of all the machinations formed againſt her, to de- 

yur part England. He deemed his vey, a ſo eaſily 

Negociations. a ſingular happineſs 3 and, retiring to France, con- 

Camden» tinued his practiſes, tho” to very little purpoſe. He 
there wrote a hiſtory of Scotland, from the earlieſt 
times to the year 1561. What he fays of the earl 
of Murray, towards the cloſe of this performance, 
treating, of the firſt commotions in Scotland, and 
which Camden has taken care to copy, plainly ſhews 
what might have been expected from him, had he 
continued it to the end of the war. 

France Tho' Elizabeth had, in her anſwer to the pro- 


ſes Fliabeth poſal concerning her marriage with the duke of 
about the mar- A Jenſon, inſiſted that the article of religion was firſt 
rags to be ſettled, nevertheleſs Catherine di Medicis failed 
not preſſing her on the ſame topic. She faid, the 
court of France would yield in that point, but 
| ſpecified not how far they deſigned to extend their 
conceſſions. Moreover, ſhe made the duke of 
Alenſon, then at the ſiege of Rochelle, to write her 
| ſeveral letters, expreſſing his ardent longing to have 
the marriage ſucceed. In a word, ſhe was ſo 
earneſtly ſollicited for permiſſion that the duke might 
make her a viſit, that ſhe conſented, provided he 
would not take it amiſs if he was obliged to return 
without 1＋ 2 the affair to any concluſion: but 
the ſiege of Rochelle holding longer than was 
imagined, prevented his ſaid Highneſs from taking 

the advantage of this permiſſion. 
Siege of Ro- This ſiege, which had laſted fo long, was finally 
chelle raiſed. raiſed, on the twenty-fifth of June, after the city 
Thuanus. had withſtood thirty thouſand cannon ſhot, nine 
_ general aſſaults, beſide twenty of leſs moment, 
and the effects of ſixty mines. The duke of Anjou 
The duke of loſt upwards of twelve thouſand men. The news 


Anjou elected of his being elected King of Poland, and of the 


oy of Fo- Poliſh embaſſadors being on their way to offer him 
that crown, afforded him a pretenſe to relinquiſh his 
enterpriſe, which perhaps would not have ended to 
Peace granted his honor; and the raiſing this ſiege brought with 
to the Hugo- it peace to the Hugonots, who were ſcarcely able 
hots. to ſupport themſelves. Charles IX was jealons of 
his fad brother, whom the Queen- mother loved 


Affairs of 2388 This created between the King and 
— is mother a diſſenſion which, very ſeemingly, was 
ezeral, 


fatal to King Charles. He thought it long *till his 
brother was ſet out for Poland, and the Queen till 
found ſome freſh excuſe to retard his departure. 
At length, Charles conceived ſuch ſuſpicion of all 


the Queen his mother, who was finally obliged to 
ſuffer this her beloved ſon to depart, and the King 


Camden, would needs accompany him part of the way: but 


he could not go ſo tar as he deſigned, by reaſon of 


a diſtemper wherewith he was ſeized, and of which 

Elizabeth re. he never recovered. Elizabeth, having 1 
fuſes Alenſon's of his Poliſh Majeſty's departure, and of King 
"lt Charles's indiſpoſition, judged it not convenient to 
receive the duke of Alenſon's viſit, before ſhe had 

a a fuller knowledge of the royal family of France's 

affairs. She therefore wrote him a letter, defiring 

he would poſtpone his journey, and gave him for 

reaſon, that the Engliſh would not look with a good 

eye on a Prince coming from the ſiege of Rochelle, 

and wearing a ſword tinged with the blood of their 

| brethren. 7 | 

The earl of This year, Walter d'Evreux, earl of Eſſex, had 
ed des to leave to paſs into Ireland, there, at his own expenſe, 
Camden, X 


theſe delays, that he could not forbear threatening 


| 


ſafe conduct. But, in the interim, the 
mother, ſuſpecting he deſigned to ſupplant the King 


1 


to conquer a certain province“. But his enterpriſe E LIZ AB. 
was not ſuccesful, on account of his being clan- Ax 


; An? : 
deſtinely obſtructed by his enemy the earl of Leiv. * 
ceſter (1). Clandeboy. 


Qgeen Elizabeth's letter to the duke of Alenſon Ay? 1 574 
not being capable of diſcouraging him, he made The duke of 
freſh inſtances for leave to come into England, to Alenſon put 
which Elizabeth at length yielded and ſent him a dera uur. 


ueen his 4 


of Poland, his brother, in caſe King Charles died, 


ſo ordered it that the King ſet a guard over him as 


well as the King of Navarre, who was charged with 

ſuggeſting to him this deſign. However this be, 

the Queen-mother, perceiving Charles's end - ap- 

proached, thought * to take this precaution, to 

ſecure the crown to the I of Poland, who was 

then abſent, Ineffe&, Charles IX died thethirtieth Death of 

of May, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. The Charles IX. 

manner of his death was fo extraordinary that Tt Mezerai. 

wy occaſion, not only to the Proteſtants but the — 
atholics themſelves, to conſider it as a ſtroke of 

divine vengeance for the horrible maſſacre he had ſo 

inhumanly procured. The blood guſhed out of all 

the paſſages of his body, and even ſpouted thro 

his ow The Queen-mother ſo well took her Henry III 

meaſures that, prevailing on the expiring Monarch ſucceeds. 

to confer on her the regency of the kingdom, ſhe 

kept all quiet *till the arrival of his Poliſh Majeſty, 

who ſucceeded his brother, by thename of Henry III. 

He arrived in France the fifth of September, but 

came not to Paris *till about the middle of February, 

in the year inſuing. | 

Nothing memorable paſſed in England during the Marriage of 
year 1574, The ſole paſſage Camden has re- the earl of 
marked in his annals, is the marriage of Charles Lenox. 
earl of Lenox, the Scotiſh King's uncle, with Eliza. Camden. 
beth Cavendiſh, the counteſs of Shrewſbury's | 
daughter. As this match was made unknown to 
Elizabeth, ſhe impriſoned the mothers of the new- 
married couple. | . 

In the Netherlands, the confederates took Middle. Affairs of the 
burgh in Zealand. But on the other hand, Lewis Netherlands. 
count of Naſſau, who was leading an army to his Grotius. 
brother the Prince of Orange, loſt a battle on * 
Moker-heath, near Nimeguen, and was himſelf 
ſlain, with his brother Henry, and Chriſtopher 
count Palatine. This ſame year, the Spaniſh strype's Ann. 
troops mutinying, ſurpriſed and plundered Antwerp, Vol. II p.395. .- 
where they made immenſe booty. The governor 1 
of thoſe provinces, to avoid greater miſchiefs, was 
forced to pardon them. 

As ſoon as Henry III was arrived in France, it Aw 1575 
was in his council reſolved to make war upon the Affairs f 
Hugonots, tho' they had given no occaſion ; and France. 
preſently after hoſtilities were renewed. Mean Mezerai, 
while, as Henry apprehended the Queen of England — 
would aſſiſt thoſe whom he deſigned to extirpate, 
his firſt care was to renew with her the league of 
Blois, after moving the queſtion to her, whether 
« the mutual defenſe againſt all men, mentioned in 
« that league, did * the cauſe of religion? 

Elizabeth anſwered, it did, as ſhe could prove by 
a letter from the late King, which fhe had by her: 
adding, if he were attacked on account of religion, 
and required her aid, in virtue of the treaty, ſhe 
ſhould be always ready to give it. Indeed, ſhe ran 
no great risk in making that offer, being fully per- 
ſuaded the French King would not ule Engliſh 
troops againſt the Hugonots : beſide, by the terms 
of the league, ſhe was not bound to ſend him any 
forces, ſince, inſtead of being attacked, he was 


4 


himſelf the aggreſſor. However, Elizabeth's an- Camden. 


Stow. 


_— 


— 


which had been prohibited ever ſince 1568, was renewed in 
n ear alſo Queen Elizabeth 
Y ol, XV: p. 701, 719. 
ſwer 


(1) The commerce between England and: the Netherlands, : 
January, this year, and the articles agreed on at Briſtol were ratified by the King of 


renewed and confirmed the charters of the city of London, Camden, p. 446, 449. Rymer's Fœd. 
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E IZ AR. ſwer to Henry might have given the Hugonots ill | 

An? 157 f. notions of her, had ſhe not privately ſupplied the 

2 Prince of Conde with money to pay the army which 
Prince Caſimir, count Palatine, was levying for them 
in Swiſſerland and Germany. ; 

A Tumult on England was indifferently quiet during the year 


the borders of 1575. Only a ſingle occurrence happened on the 
rome borders of Scotland, where ſir John Forſter and 
Tante Carmichel holding a conference, each at the head 


of a troop of his own nation, quarreled and fought. 
The Engliſh were worſted, ſir George Heron Joſt 


his life, and Forſter, being taken priſoner, was con- 


ducted to the carl of Morton, who treated him very 
courteouſly, but detained him ſome time, leſt, 1t he 


verge. ., Having finally releaſed him, he made him 
promiſe to appear in Scotland at a ſet day. Eliza- 
beth thought rhe regent of Scotland's procedure 
ſomewhat ſtrange, and at firſt took this affair very 
heinouſly ; bur Morton found means to appeaſe her, 
by making all the ſubmiſſions ſhe required. This 
year died the duke of Chateleraut (1). 


in Ireland. 
C pt: 22. $$: 
Emden. 
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As it is receſſary for the ſequel of our hiſtory to 
Fnow what paſſed in England's neighborhood, I 
cannot well avoid making a brief digreſſion, not ſo 
much to inform the reader of matters ſufficiently 
known, as to refreſh his memory. 
Affairs of the, Don Luis de Zuniga Requeſens, governor of the 
Netherlands. Netherlands, died this year. After his deceaſe, the 
. council of ſtate adminiſtered alone the Flemiſh: pro- 
Strada, a ee . 
Camden: vinces affairs, 'till a new governor ſhould arrive. 
| The council conſiſted of natives and Spaniards, 
Soon after, the Spaniſh militia happened to mutiny, 
and determined on pillaging Bruſſels. The magi- 
ſtrates, alarmed at the danger, applied to the 
council of ſtate, who declared the mutineers rebels, 
tho' ſeveral of the counſellors favored the ſeditious: 
' and in effect, preſently after, the ſmall town Aloft 
was ſacked, and the council of ſtate took no care to 
uniſh the authors of that outrage, or prevent the 
ike calamities wherewith other towns were menaced. 
For this reaſon, certain of the Brabant nobility drew 
together at Bruſſels a company of the citizens, and 
inveſting the place where the council of ſtate held 
their ſeſſions, expeled ſuch of the members as were 
ſuſpected to countenance the mutineers, and placed 
in their ſtead perſons better affected to their country's 
welfare. The new council of ſtate, thus compoſed, 
joined the confederates, who were now in arms in 
defenſe of their liberties, and they entered together 
into a league to rid themſelves of all the Spaniards. 
Then Hieronymo de Roda, a Spaniard, one of 
thoſe Who were expeled the council, headed the re- 


* 


volters, and ſent for the Spaniſh troops Which were 
in Holland, with whom - ermans joined. This | 
body, grown very conſiderable, plundered Maeſtricht 
and Antwerp, without any poſſibility of preventing 


EEE an” os, 777 or, henones 
The Prince of Orange, who was in Holland, 
{ceing the affairs of the Netherlands reduced to this 


point, offered the council. of ſtare his troops, his | 


1 * : [ 
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herties. 


perſon, and the aſſiſtance of the provinces of Holland Er x z , 4 


and Zealand, which began to malte a ſcparate ftate Ay? 


under his government. On this offer, the aid 
council determined on entering into treaty with thoſe 
two united provinces. The conferences were held 
at Gaunt, where with unanimous conſent, Luxem- 
burg excepted, was formed the alliance of the Ne- 


— — 


therland provinces, named the Union, or Pacifica- 


tion of Gaunt, for the defenſe of their laws and li- 


This union being thus formed, 


lands in ſubjection, were every where demoliſhed. 


Some time after, the aſſociation was ſworn by the 


clergy and nobility, ſolemnly approved by the eouncil 
of ſtate, and publiſhed at Bruſſels. Philip II thereby 


Pacification, - 
Notwithſtanding this, they were ſtill of Gaunt, 
willing to acknowledge his . Catholic Majeſty's au- 

thority, provided he would govern according to 

their ancient laws. 
the fortreſſes raiſed by De Alva, to keep the Nether- 
were preſently diſmiſſed, he might attempt a re- 


loſt in a manner all his authority in the Netherlands, 


having only the bare title of Sovereign, except he 
would confine himſelf to the rights injoyed by his 
predeceſſors; which was very far from his in- 


tentions. | . 
France injoyed not more tranquillity 


than the Affairs of 


Netherlands. The duke of Alenſon had aſſembled France. 


with the forces levied by Prince Caſimir. in Ger- 
many, entered France and joined the duke of Alenſon. 


Thus the Hugonots, whom the court had deſtined 


to extermination, were in a condition to ſell their 
lives at a dear price, having at their head the King's 
brother, the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, 
with a gallant body of troops thirty thouſand ſtrong : 


but the Queen-mother had the addreſs to diſconcert 


all their meaſures. She ſent them offers of peace, 
and during the negociation found means to ſow jea- 
louſies among them, and win from them the duke 
of Alenſon and Prince Caſimir. Finally, ſhe in- 


gaged them to agree to a pacification which, for all 


its ſeeming advantages, proved fatal to them, as it 


diſunited their forces. This treaty was concluded 


the ninth of May, and fix months after regiſtered by 
the parliament of Paris. The Hugonots had never 
obtained a peace fo advantageous f 
commenced. 
came to court, where the Queen his mother abſo- 
.utely diſingaged him from the Hugonots party. He 
then aſſumed the title ot duke of Anjou, borne b 
” King his brother before his acceſſion to the Gallic 
— . 1 tint 0 
No ſooner was the peace ſigned than, anſwerably 
to the ſincerity for ſome time ſince practiſed by the 
French court, they took new meaſures to extirpate 
the Hugonots. Treaties and oaths went then for 
nothing, and were conſidered only as legal ſnares to 
intrap heretics. Cardinal Eſte, the Pope's legate, 


and Don Juan of Auſtria, who was going governor- 


general of the Netherlands, .arrived at the court of 
France, and had on this ſubje& diverſe conferences 


with the King, the Queen-mother, and the duke of 
| Guiſe. Guiſe was looked on as head of the Catholic 


party, and therefore his eminence the legate did 


very little knowledge. The method by them judged 


} propereſt to attain their end, was to unite ſeveral lo- 


cieties, made in diverſe provinces by the zealous Ca- 
tholics, and form one general aſſociation againſt the 
ancient creed's adverſaries. This is what was named 


ince the troubles 
In October, the duke of Alenſon 


with him concert meaſures whereof King Henry had 


an army againſt the King, in favor of the Hugo- Mezerai. 


nots. On the other hand, the Prince of Condé, ; huanus, 


Daniel. 


the Holy Union, or ſimply, the League. Humieres Ifaimbourg. 
was the firſt who ſigned it in Picardy, from whence Hiſt. de la 


It afterwards ſpread throughout the Kingdom. 


f 


(1) James Hamilton duke of Ghateleraut, and earl of Arran, 


He was appointed tutor to Mary Queen of Scots, and governor and preſumptive heir of the kingd 


his delivering her to the French, he was made 


, ” i , 12874 
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| duke of Chatel Herault i 0 en, N 
| duke of Chate! Heraule in France." Camden, P. 454. | | 


1 


was great grandſon to James II of Scotland by his daughter. 
om during her minority. On 

| n6ts 15 12 4 
this 


40 


10f Liste. 


1670. 
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ELIZ AB. this league his Holineſs was the chief promoter, his 
ax' 1576. Catholic Majeſty gloried in being ſtiled its protector, 
WY and the duke of Guiſe, who aimed at being declared 
the head, ſupported it to the utmoſt of his ability. 
The Queen-mother moſt readily acceded, not thro? 
any religious zeal, but becauſe the Hugonots had 
threatened calling her to account for her admini- 
ſtration during her regency. - In fine, the King him- 
ſelf, ſeduced by ill counſels and his own ſupine indo- 
lence, was hurried away with the torrent, ſuffering 
the increaſe of that evil which was one day to prove 
is deſtruction. | 
The late pacification being negociated, the Hu- 
onots earneſtly ſollicited a general meeting of the 
ates, imagining, beſide many deputies of their own 
perſuaſion, they ſhould have tor them the duke of 
Alenſon's party, and abundance more who were diſ- 
ſatisfied with the government. But when the depu- 
ties came to be elected, the duke of Alenſon had 
already ſhifted ſides ; moreover the court, by in- 
trigues and liberalities, found means to get choſen 
a great numher of deputies who were the Hu- 
gonots enemies: ſo the ſtates, aſſembling at Blois, 
inſtead of making any motions in favor of the Re- 
formed religion, were juſt ready to intreat his Ma- 
jeſty's confirmation of the league, and his appointing 
the duke of Guiſe for head; but King Henry, now 
grown extremely jealous of Guiſe, reſolved to parry 
that blow. To that end, he declared himſelf head 
of the league, and ſigning it firſt with his own hand, 
cauſed all his court grandees to ſubſcribe, and ſent 
It into the provinces that all others might do the 
like. Soon after, the ſtates having ſent to requeſt 
him, that he would not allow in his kingdom any 
religion but the Catholic, he anſwered 3 it was his 
intention; and if he was under a neceſlity of pro- 
miſing the contrary, even with oaths, he would 
keep thoſe promiſes and oaths only *cill he had forces 
ſufficient to inable him to retract. Thus the Hu- 
gonots were conſtrained to defend themſelves to the 
lait drop of their blood, without the leaſt hope of 
ſeeing any end to their calamities by a treaty, ſince 
the King himſelf declared he would never make any 
with them but only to deceive them. 
AN' 1577, Don Juan of Auſtria, early in the year 1577, 
Affairs of the entered the 5 Netherlands, full of vaſt projects. 
Netherlands. He was a Prince of great genius, and of am- 
— bition ſuitable to his birth. The condition of a 
Camden, ſubject was a burden of which he would gladly have 
p. 458. been eaſed. All his views tended to ſovereignty. 
| His firſt ſcheme was to make himſelf King of Tunis. 
That failing, he thought of marrying the Queen of 
Scots, and becoming Sovereign of all Great-Britain, 
Camden affirms, he had this from the mouth of 
Antonio Perez, who told him moreover, that the 
project was imparted to and approved by Pope 
Gregory XIII, but was concealed from King 
Philip: ſeemingly, this was the ſubject of Don 
Juan's conferences at Paris with the duke of Guile. 
Thus Don Juan, when he arrived in the Netherlands, 
had in his head two grand deſigns : firſt, abſolutely 
to ſubdue thoſe provinces: ſecondly, to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of England and Scotland. Elizabeth was not 
ignorant of the firſt 3 but to the ſecond ſhe was yet 
a ſtranger. 
The pacification of Gaunt was communicated to 
the Spaniſh court, and Philip, giving way to the 
times, thought proper by his edict to confirm it: 
ſo, when Don Juan of Auſtria came to the Ne- 
therlands, he was forced to ſign it before he was 


** 


— 


poſſeſſion of the ſtates. 
been forced to diſſemble: but, ſome time after, he 
took off the maſk and ſurpriſed the caſtle of Na- 
mur. 
troops, who were waiting for their arrears, to ſur- 

render the places where they were in gariſon: but 

he was prevented by the ſtates, who found means 

to gain thoſe troops before him. The ſtates im- 

puted this rupture to Don Juan's ambition, and 

carried their complaints to the King, to whom Don 

Juan alſo wrote, that the cabals of the Prince of 

Orange had conſtrained him to provide for his own 

ſafety. Howſoever this be, the ſtates of Brabant 

called the Prince of Orange to their relief, and 

gave him the ſuperintendency of their country, by 
confering on him the title of Ruart (1). This pro- Strada, 1 9. 
cedure raiſed a jealouſy in the duke of Arſcot, and 

ſome other Brabant grandees, who, to ruin the 

Prince of Orange's credit, propoſed to the united 
provinces the electing a governor-general, under 

color they ſhould all have the ſame head. The 

Prince of Orange perceived he was aimed at, but, 

not to give occaſion to a fatal diviſion of the con- 

federates forces, oppoſed not the election. 
choice fell on Archduke Matthias, the Emperor Matthias 
Rodolphus II's brother, and the Prince of Orange cheſen Be. 
was declared his lieutenant. 
duke's patent were inſerted certain conditions which 
left the whole authority to the ſtates, but gave 
Matthias the title and honors of governor, This 
done, Matthias ſtealing away, as was pretended, 
from his brother the Emperor's court, repaired to 
the Netherlands, where he was put in poſſeſſion of 
his dignity. Then the ſtates proclaimed war againſt The ſtates 


owned for governor. This was followed by a ge- EL Iz 4 n. 
neral aſſembly held at Marche en Famine, where AN 1577. 


it was reſolved to publiſh what they termed a Per 


etual Edict, for expeling from their country all Feb. 17. 


the Spaniſh troops, purſuant to the Gaunt treaty. 


Philip approving alſo this edict, the Spaniards were 
tranſported into Italy, all fortreſſes remaining in 
Hitherto Don Juan had 


At the ſame time, he ſollicited the German 


The Archduke 


vernor of the 


However in the Arch- Netherlands. 


Don Juan, who had taken care to be prepared, by declare war 


ſending to Italy for troops, which were already on 18a. Don 
their way. | 


Juan. 


Then, and not before, Elizabeth perceived ſhe Embaſſy of 
muſt turn her eyes towards what paſſed in the Ne- the ſtates to 
therlands, becauſe, at the ſame time, the Prince of Elizabeth. 
Orange informed her of Don Juan's deſign to marry Don Juan's 
the Queen of Scots, and the ſtates ſent embaſſadors deſigns. 
to requeſt her aſſiſtance. So, finding that Prince's Grotius. 
views to be more extenſive than ſhe imagined, ſhe _ | 
; 2 amden. 
immediately gratified the ſtates deſire, by lendin 
them a hundred thouſand pounds ſterling (2). Cam- Elizabeth 
den ſpeaks here of a treaty whereby her Majeſty lends the 
ingaged to aſſiſt the ſtates with a thouſand horſe ſtates money. 
well-mour.ted *, on condition the commander + _—_ 
of the ſaid ſuccors ſhould be admited into the coun-* * pou 
cil of ſtate, and nothing determined without his foot. 
concurrence. a 
in his annals of the Netherlands. He ſays only, n of 
from that time Elizabeth ſo far concerned herſelf England. 
with the united provinces affairs, that ſhe ſuffered 
not the ſtates to come to any important reſolution 
without giving her notice, In effect, it was highly It is her in- 
her intereſt fo to order it, that the war, now be- tereſt to aid 
gining in the Netherlands, ſhould be continued in — — 
ſach a manner as to diſable Don Juan of Auſtria 
from executing his projects upon England. Ner ' 
were theſe projects a mere chimerical invention of 


the Prince of Orange, to ingage Elizabeth in the 


(1) A dignity anſwering to that of Dictator among the Romans. Strada, I. 9 
- (2) For eight months. She told the embaſſadors, that if they could borrow that ſum of money any where, ſhe, and the city of 
London, would become ſecurity for it; on condition, that certain towns in the Netherlands, which ſhe ſhould name, would be- 
come bound to repay the money within a year. She had ſent them 20,000 l. laſt year, and exhorted them at the ſame time, 
not to change their religion nor their Prince, and not to receive the French into the Netherlands. Camden, p. 456, 458. 


defenſe 


Vol. II. 


Nann 


But Grotius mentions not ſuch treaty 4 Who was to 
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defenſe of the Netherlands. Famiano Strada makes 
thereof poſitive mention in his hiſtory : he even 
lays, Gregory XIII ſent a nuncio to Don Juan 
with fiſty thouſand crowns, to be imployed in the 
projected expedition upon England, but that he was 
forced to ule it in his war againſt the ſtates. Mean 
while, at the very juncture when Elizabeth lent mo- 
ney to Philip 11's enemies, ſhe wrote to him, That 
ſhe deſigned not any way to violate the ancient al- 
liance between England and the houſe of Burgundy : 
that, on the contrary, ſhe ſupplied the confederates 
with money, only to ſecure theſe Provinces to him, 
and hinder them from delperatcly throwing them- 
ſelves into the arms of France. Very probably, 
Philip was not abundantly fatisßed with theſe rea- 
tons, but feigned to be ſo, not to Induce Elizabeth 
to do more. | | 
At this time the affairs of France were in a moſt 
deplorable ſituation. The ſtates procedure at Blois 
could not but raiſe a civil war in the Kingdom. The 
Hugonots, finding their deſtruction reſolved on, 
made a counter- league, whereof the King of Na- 
varre was declared general, and the Prince of 
Conde appointed for his licutenant. The former 
edict of pacification being revoked," as had been 
determined by the ſtates, hoſtilities were renewed 
on botli ſides, but with great diſadvantage to the 
Hugonots, who found themſelves much infeebled: 


| however, as this war too highly increaſed the cre- 


Ax' 1578. 
The Pope and 
King Philip's 
dehgns upon 
Ireland. 
Camden. 
Walfingh. 
Negociat. 

b. 8893. 
Strype's Ann. 
Vol. II. 

p. 8—10, 


dit of Guiſe, of whoſe power King Henry was ex- 
ceflively jealous, his {aid Gallic Majeſty judged it 
his intercit to, grant a peace to the Hugonots. 
Thenccforward this Monarch plunged himſelt into 
ſenſualities, and ſuch extravagant profuſeneſs that 
he torteited the love and eſteem of his ſubjects. The 
Lorrain Prince well knew how to improve the 
advantages the King's conduct procured him, as 
will in the ſequel plainly appear. 

While Elizabeth aided the Netherland confede- 
rates, under color of preventing their applying to 
France, Philip retaliated this courteſy by attempt- 
ing to raiſe a tebellion in Ireland. This project 
was formed fome time before, in favor of his 
Holinefs, Gregory XIII, who wanted to procure 
for his ſon, Giacomo Buoncompagno, the crown of 
that iſland, Of this ſcheme Thomas Stukely, a 
tugitive Engliſhman, was the original author, and 
Philip II undertook to ſupply whatever was requi- 
ſite towards its accompliſhment. In the year 1570, 
Stukely repaired to Pius V, and perſuaded him, it 
would be very eaſy to burn the Engliſh fleet, and 
then conquer Ireland ; and to that purpole he de- 


- fired the command of a few ſhips, and three thou- 


ſand Italians, The ſaid project, which could not 
then be exccuted, was reſumed under the Pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIII, who was allured with the 
hope of procuring the crown of Ireland for his 
above-named battard. As Stukely knew that, be- 
ſide the royal navy, Elizabeth could, in caſes of 
neceſlity, cquip a good number of other ſhips, he 
propoſed the freighting of as many Engliſh veſſels 
as pollible, by Flemings, French, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, &c. and the ſending them ſome long voyage: 
that ettected, he was to attack the navy-royal, 
which was then very weak, and try to burn the ſhips 


in the teveral harbors. Next he propoſed to make 


a deiceit in Ircland, where he queſtioned not being 
joined by the native Iriſh ; and after expulſing the 
lungliſh, he was to get his Sanctity's ſaid fon pro- 


claimed King, There is no great . appearance of 


King Philip's much depending on the ſucceſs of this 
enterpriſe; but he doubtleſs hoped to cauſe a di- 
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verſion which ſhould hinder Elizabeth from affiſt- Er IZ 0. 


ing the revolted Netherlanders, or at leaſt convince Ax' 1578. 


her, that ſhe ought to be more cautious of otiending Wyn 
him. However this be, the: Pontif, having con- 
fered on Stukely ſeveral honorable titles (1), taken 
from the kingdom of Ireland as if he had been in 
poſſeſſion, furniſhed him with ſome ſhips; antl eight 
hundred Italian ſoldiers, maintained by his Catho- 
lic Majeſty. Stukely failed from Cività Vecchia, 
and fately arrived at Liſbon, with intent to purſue 
his voyage and undertaking. But Don Sebaſtian, 
King of Portugal, being then paſſing into Africa, 
to war upon the Moors, perſuaded Stukely to- ac- 
company him in his expedition, and obtained King 
Philip's permiſſion. Not long aſter, they hoth pe- 
riſhed in the moſt memorable battle of Alcazar (2), 
and Philip relinquiſhed the project of conquering 
Ireland for that of ſecuring the crown of Portugal 
on the demiſe of old cardinal Don Enrique, who 
ſucceeded Don Sebaſtian. ©" | 

The war commencing in the Flemiſh provinces, Continuation 
ſeveral companies of volunteers in England were ofthe Nether. 
raiſed, Who went to ſerve the ſtates, with Queen landiſh affair 
Elizabeth's conſent, or at leaſt connivance. On Camden, 
the other hand, part of tlie Spaniſh troops, diſ- 1 

. . . — d. 
miſſed on Don Juan of Auſtria's arrival, were now 


returned to the Netherlands, and Alexander Farneſe, 
ſon of Octaviano, had brought Don Juan a ſtout 


band of Italians. With thefe forces, Don Juan 
gained, at Gemblours, a ſignal victory over the 
ſtates army, which was followed by the reduction 
of diverſe places. Some time after, King Philip 
offered peace to the ſtates; but, as it was on con- 
ditions widely different from the Gaunt pacification, 
and as he talked not of recalling Don Juan of Au- 
ſtria, his offer was rejected. a 

The ſtates affairs were nevertheleſs in a very Diſſenſions in 
indifferent poſture. The jealouſies among their the Nether- 
grandees, and the diverſity of religions, bred very lands. 
dangerous troubles in this new-born republic. The --=<-og 
duke of Anjou and Prince Caſimir equally offered Thuanus. 
their aſſiſtance to the ſtates, who knew not which 
way to turn: but at this very juncture there occur- 
red a lucky and very unexpected accident. The _ 
city of Amſterdam which thitherto had been for Ark 
the King, determined on- joining the confederates, 727 
and thereby conſiderably ſtrengthened their partx. 
On the other hand, what paſſed ſoon after, in the 
ſame city, greatly increaſed the ſuſpicion and diſtruſt 
of the Catholics. Thoſe who had been baniſhed, 
on account of religion, being recalled, found means 
to expel the magiſtrates, and put that city's govern. 
ment into the hands of the ne The like 
was done at Haerlem, Utrecht, and other places”; 
and this gave the Catholics reaſon to fuſpect that, 
under color of maintaining the cauſe of liberty, 
there was a deſign to abohſh the ancient religion, 
contrary to the pacifcation of Gaunt : and there- The duke of 
tore, to prevent the execution of this project, the Anjou is 
Catholics propoſed to give the government of the choſen 77 
ſtate to the duke of Anjou, a Prince attached to b 
his religion, and over whom they hoped the Prince Ig 
of Orange would not have the fame influence as 
over Matthias, The Prince of Orange not think- 
ing proper to oppoſe this motion, for fear of con- 
firming the Catholics ſuſpicions, the duke of Anjou 
was by the ſtates declared Protector of the Bel- 


gie liberties.“ 

Mean while, the Reformed, fearing the duke of The divifons 
Anjou's arrival would produce ſome change preju- continue. 
dicial to their religion, preſented to the ſtates a 
petition, deſiring to be admited to tlie cxerciſe of 

_— 


(1) Marquis of Lemſter, earl of Wexford and Caterlaugh, viſcount Morough, and baron of Roſs. 
bragging man, who, aſter ſpending his eſtate, fled into Ireland, where being diſappointed of the ho 
Wexford, he vented many {curilities againſt the Queen, and then made his eſca 0 

(2) Wherein ſell three Rings; two Mauritanians, and Don Sebaſtian. 


— 3 


—_ 


This Stukely was a profuſe 
oint pes he had of being ſteward of 
pe fiom Ireland to Pius V. Camden, p. 462. 
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El tZ AB. the public offices, as well as the Catholics. This 
Aue 1.578. requeſt was granted, on condition the Catholics 
+) ſhould injoy the ſame privilege in Holland and 
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Gaunt _ . 


ment the diſ- 
ſenſion. 
Strada. 


Camden. 
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Zealand; but theſe two provinces, without directly 
oppoſing this reſolution, found means however to 
evade the annexed condition. Thence aroſe great 
diviſions among the confederates. The Catholics 
would yield nothing in the provinces where they 
were maſters, ſince Holland and Zealand did not 
perform. what was ordained, and the Reformed 
would forcibly ſeize what had by the ſtates been 
granted. * 

While theſe diſputes ſenſibly prejudiced the union 
of the contederate provinces, it fell out that the 
inhabitants of Gaunt expeled all the Romiſh prieſts 
from their city, and, without obeying the Archduke 
and Prince of Orange, who commanded their be- 
ing recalled, prepared for their defenſe, in caſe any 
attempt ſhould be made to compel them to ſubmit. 
On the other hand, thoſe of Artois and Haynault 
refuſed to ſuffer the Reformed in their territories, 
and even pretended, that the Gauntois ought by 
force to be reduced to their duty. But the Prince 
of Orange ſtoutly oppoſed all violent methods, by 
reaſon: of the maniteſt danger of turning againſt 
themſelves the arms of the confederates, at a junc- 
ture when Don Juan of Auſtria was preparing to do 
his utmoſt to deſtroy them : and in effect, foon 
after, he attempted to force the ſtates army, which 
was ftrongly intrenched ; but was vigorouſly 
repulſed. This attempt tailing contrary to his ex- 
pectation, he made freſh offers of peace, to amuſe 
the ſtates till the arrival of a conſiderable body of 
troops, which were on their march. For the ſame 
reaſon, the ſtates readily entered into treaty to gain 
time, becauſe they expected Prince Cafimir with an 
army; and the duke of Anjou, who was now on 
the borders of Haynault with eight thouſand men. 
Don Juan's ſuccors coming firſt, he broke off the 
negociation, and renewed the hoſtilities, being at 
the head of thirty thouſand foot, and ſixteen thou- 
find horſe. Prince Caſimir arriving alſo preſently 
after, the army of the ſtates was ſixty thouſand 
ſtrong, while the duke of Anjou took the ſmall 
town of Binck in Haynault. Caſimir's army was 
chiefly paid by Queen Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it 
was to hinder Don Juan from growing too powerful 
in the Netherlands, tho', feigning to be jgrorant of 
his deſigns, ſhe found other preter.tes to juſtify her 
aſſiſting the ſtates, | 

The diviſions between Gaunt, and the provinces 
of Artois and Haynault, rendered ineffectual the 
ftates grand armament. Some of their troops, 
cotnplaining they were not duly paid, quited the 
army, and ſeized Menin. Soon after, colonel 
Montigny followed their example with his whole 


_ regiment, and headed all the deſerters: after that, 
he joined the troops of Artois, and made inroads | 


into the province of Flanders. Then thoſe of 
Gaunt, ſeeing their neighbors ſo powerful, and 
able to give them law, called Prince Caſimir 
to their relief, and promiſed to pay his troops. 
The Prince accepted their offer, and coming to 


army, except Prince Caſimir would return with 
his Germans; and, as he could not prevail, he re- 
tired to France, leaving his troops ſree to join thoſe 
of Montigny. Thus theſe two Princes, who came 
into the Netherlands purpoſely to aid the confede- 
rate provinces, ſerved only to ruin their affairs, by 
fomenting diſcord among the inhabitants. Some 
time after, Caſimir paſſed into Ergland, probably 
to vindicate his conduct to Elizabeth, who had 


* 


ſupplied him with money to raiſe and maintain his EL IZ A B. 
men. 
Don Juan of Auſtria had not time to impto ve 
the troubles raiſed in the Netherlands, being pre- Death of 
vented by death, the firſt of October. There had Non Juan of 
been a conſpiracy againſt him, for which two Eng- 8 
liſhmen, namely, Ratcliffe (1) and Grey, were Camden. 
executed. But he could not eſcape the poiſon Strada. 
which, if we may credit certain writers, was given 
him by order of the King his brother. On his de- 
ceaſe, the Prince of Parma aſſumed command of 
the army till farther orders from the court of 
Spain. His principal care was to cheriſh the difſen- 
ſion among the Flemings, and the inhabitants of 
Haynault and Artois, wherein he ſucceeded to his 
deſire. = 8 
While the duke of Anjou was in the Nether- The duke of 
lands, he ſent into England a gentleman, named Anjou preſſes 
Bacqueville, to renew the treaty of his marriage hie marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth. The King of France alſo wr cd 
ſent thither Rambouillet on the ſame errand, being Camden; 
very deſirous to get rid of a brother who gave Thuanus, 
him great uneaſineſs thro? his levity, which ſuffered 
him to be directed by perſons who had not always 
his intereſt in view. Her Majeſty received theſe 
envoys fo very graciouſly, that it was univerſally 
preſumed ſhe really intended to marry. Ir is no 
eaſy matter to decide whether, being then forty-five 
years old, ſhe ſeriouſly thought of eſpouſing the 
duke of Anjou who was only twenty, or, taking 
a ſort of pride in being courted, flamed merely 
to amuſe this youthful Prince. For my part, I 
really take it to be a pure effect of her policy, that 
her adverſaries, on the rumor of her going to marry 
the duke of Anjou, might be leſs eager to purſue 
the projects they had formed againſt her: I mean 
the private deſigns upon her life, ſince there was 
not then any likelihood of her being openly attack- 
ed, nor conſequently any urgent — 5 for deter- 
mining her to marry. She had nothing to fear from 
Scotland. France was not then in a condition to 
make any conſiderable attempt upon England. The 
King of Spain was wholly intent on procuring the 
crown of Portugal. Finally, the ſituation of the 
Netherland affairs permited not Don Juan of Au- 
ſtria to execute his vaſt projects. Thus, in all ap- 
pearance, Queen Elizabeth on this occaſion acted 
ſolely thro' policy. But before I recite the event 
of this negociation, it will be requiſite to give a 
general knowledge of what was tranſacted in Scot- 
fand during Os 1578, | 
The earl of Morton ſtill governed that kingdom Affairs of 
as regent, but ſo as daily to make himſelf freſh Scotland. 
enemies. It Melvil is to be credited, he was 3 


haughty and avaricious. He ſought pretenſes Io 


1 


againſt the rich, to rob them of their eſtates, and 


could ſuffer about him ſuch only as were liberal of 
their adulations. Elizabeth, whole intereſt it was 
to preſerve peace in Scotland, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of a 2 on whom ſhe could depend, was 
apprehenſive leſt at length the regent's ill conduct 
would deprive her of that advantage. Wherefore Camden. 


| d the diſpatched Randolph into Scotland, under color Thuanus. 
Gaunt the duke of Anjou refuſed to join the ſtates 


of congratulating the King, who was then between 
eleven and twelve years old, on the progreſs he 
was making in his ſtudies : but this embaſſador's 
chief buſineſs was to inſtill into the earl of Morton 
ſomewhat more moderation, and perſuade him 
to live in a good underſtanding with the earls 
of Argyle and Athol, and ſome other nobles, 
who, being diſſatisfied, might in the end raiſe 
troubles in the kingdom. The regent took 
this advice in good part; but, not knowing 


(1) The Spaniards gave out, that Ratcliffe at his death confeſſed he was let out of the Tower purpoſely to commit this murder. 
But the Engliſh, who were preſent, deny he made any ſuch confeſſion, Camden, p. 460, 461. Strype's Ann, Vol. II. 494. 


how 
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Lz A k. how to imp*ove it, was himſelf the ſole cauſe of ! 


his ruin. 
The King hid for governor Alexander Erſkin, 
ſon or brother of the late earl of Mar, and four 
receptors, one of whom was George Buchanan. 
The carl of Morton having imprudently difobliged 
ttheſe men, they found means to irritate the young 


A' 1578. 
<a 
Melvil,p.1 25. 


_ King againſt him. This was not very difficult, 
conſiddcring the King's, age, the continual acceſs they 


had to him, and the frequent occaſions the regent 


gave them to take notice of his ill management. 


When they had prepared young James in a manner 
to their with, they ſent for the earls of Argyle and 
Athol, who bad already privately taken meaſures to 
execute their purpoſe. Theſe two peers eaſily 
enough perſuaded the King to lay aſide this trouble. 
ſome regent, and aſſume to himſelf the reins of 


King James 
allumes the 
reins of go- 


. 6. government (1), promiſing therein to aſſiſt him. 
Can el. This was done 1o fuddenly, that the earl of Morton, 
Srorfivood. Who fuipected nothing, was not able to prevent It. 
The general ſtates mecting at the fame time, con- 
firmed by their authority what the King had done, 
and appointed a council of twelve peers, among 
Melvil,p.126. whom was the earl of Morton: but the ſaid ear], 


intteac! of taking his place in the council, feigned 
to be quite weary of the court, and retired to his 
own houſe, where he fecmed wholly imploved in 
cultivating his garden. 
The King of The young King having taken the government 
Scotland's re- jnto his hand, ſent thereof immediate notice to 
= to Ez Queen Elizabeth, demanding withal the lands of 
1 the late carl of Lenox, his grandfather, and the 
renewal of the alliance between England and Scot- 
land. It was not Elizabeth's and her counciPs 
method to be guided by motives of generoſity, but 
rather to uſe artiſice, in order to reap all poſſible 
benefit from every occurrence. Nothing could be 
more <quitable than the Scotiſh King's demand. The 
counts of Lenox his grandmother, who lately 
died in England, had, during her lite, injoyed the 
eſtate aſſigned her by Henry VIII, her uncle, when 
ſhe married the earl of Lenox. He gave allo cer- 
tain lands to the carl her hutband, to ſupport the 
honor of being married to a Princeſs of the blood- 
royal. Who could therefore be their more legitt- 
mate heir than the King of Scotland, their grand- 
ſon? The council of England pretended the in- 
heritance might be claimed by Arabella, daughter 
of Charles Stuart, younger brother to the late earl 
of Lenox, under color that ſhe was born in the 
kingdom; tho” in England the Princes of the royal 
family are not to be conſidered as foreigners, in 
what place ſoever they are born. Not that Eliza- 
beth deſigned abſolutely to debar the Scotiſh King 


from his inheritance, but deſired to hold him in ſub- 


miſſion, by giving him to underſtand that the ſame 
reaſon might be uied to deprive him of his right to 
ſucceed to the crown of England, and that he wanted. 
her to ſurmount the difficulties which might occur. 
For this reaſon, ſhe ordered the rents of thoſe lands 
to be ſcqueſtered by lord Burleigh. As to the re- 
newing the alliance between the two crowns, ſhe 
appointed commiſſioners to treat of that affair with 
the Scotiſh embaſladors, Theſe commiſſioners re- 
ured the embaſladors, to make propoſitions an- 
Iwcrable to the gratitude due from the King their 
maſter to her Majeſty, for placing and ſupporting 
him on the throne, at the expente of her treaſure, 
and the blood of her ſubjects. The embaſſadors 
replied, they had only power to renew the alliance 
berween the two crowns, with one additional article 


for defenſe of the Proteſtant religion, received ia | 


Scotland lince the lait treaty. The Engliſh, de- 
firing to make this alliance to be conſidered as highly 


a 
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; 


advantageous to the King of Scotland, propoſed E LTZ AB. 
that, in return for the favors King James had re- Ax' 135. 
ceived, and daily did receive, from their royal — 

miſtreſs, and for the advantages this league was to 


procure to Scotland, he ſhould promiſe not to make 
any alliance with other Princes or ſtates, nor. to 


marry without the Queen of England's concurrence. 
But the embaſſadors abſolutely rejected this pro- 
poſition. | 7 
Mean while, the earl of Morton, who had cor- The earl of 
reſpondents in Sterling, where the King reſided, ap- Morton te. 
pcaring one night at the town-gate with a band of fumes his 
armed men, it was opened to him, and he entered On: 
without oppoſition : he then went directly to the Melvil,p.r26 
palace, poſleſſed himſelf of the King's perſon, and, ke 
N all thoſe of the adverſe party, reſumed the 
office and dignity which he had been conſtrained to 
relinquiſh. The earl of Athol, who had been made 
chancellor, died ſoon after, not without ſuſpicion 
of poiſon. We muſt now return to the affairs of 
England. $2 
Prince Caſimir left not the court of England 'till Ay” 1579, 
about mid- February. He had been honored and PrinceCafiniir 
careſſed very extraordinarily, the Queen having highly careſ 
given to underſtand ſhe would be pleaſed if that ſed by Queen 
Prince's ſtay in England was rendered as agreeable 6% wag 
as poſſible. Before his departure, ſhe confered on Sto 


him the order of St. George, and herſelf buckled Feb. 8. 


on his garter. It was not without views that ſhe ſo 
careſſed, and ſupplied with monies this Palatine 
Prince. He had ſtill a conſiderable body of troops 

ready to aſſiſt the Proteſtants. In her then ſituation, 
nothing was more deſerving of her care than to 
prevent the Proteſtants of France and the Nether- 

lands from being ruined, ſince on their preſervation 
depended her ſafety. Caſimif was her inſtrument to 
continue in the Flemiſh provinces troubles which 
procured her the injoyment of quiet ſlumbers. 

When he arrived there, he found his cavalry had 

all accepted the duke of Parma's paſs for their fate 

return into Germany, becauſe, wanting their pay, 

they would no longer continue either in the ſervice 

or country. DT SIRE Ss 

At this very juncture, Elizabeth was alſo buſied Simie, the 
in another affair which required her whole attention: Fr ench m. 
I mean, the negociation of her marriage with the u' Juke of 
duke of Anjou. Beſide Rambouillet and Bacque- Anjou Safin. 
ville, who had been in England ſome time on that Camden. 
account, his Gallic Majeſty had likewiſe diſpatched Thuanus. 
away thither Simis, a man of capacity, and ex- 
tremely fit for the purpoſe. The Queen of Eng- 

land poſſeſſed a bountiful portion of wit and ſenſe, 

and had a perfect knowledge of her own intereſts; 

but was not exempt from the paſſions and failings 
incident to her ſex. Siiniẽ, having ſoon dived into 

her diſpoſition, loſt not his time in ſolliciting the 

duke of Anjou's ſuit by reaſons of ſtate and polities; 

ſhe was in all thoſe matters a greater proficient than 
himſelf: but he ſo well knew che propereſt method 

to win her heart, that he gained her car more than 

the duke of Anjou himfelt could have done. All 

were ſurpriſed at the great change they ſaw in her, 

and at the progreſs the duke of Anjou had made 

by Simic's mediation 3 nay, it was even preſumed Camden. 
that he had uſed philters or other ſuch impious arts, 

ſo unaccountable was his addreſs to render himſelf 
agreeable 3 if himſcli was not all the while her 
Majelty's dupe. He, above all, took great care 

to ruin the earl of Leiceſter, not having the ſame 
reaſons as the Engliſh courtiers to manage that fa- 

vorite, It was he who dilcloſed to the Queen 
Leiceſter's clandeſtine marriage with the earl of 
Eſſcx's widow, and this diſcovery gave her ſuch 
emotions that ſhe was on the point ot ſending him 


(1) He was not then full twelve years old. 


to 
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Leiceſter 
great enemy 
to Simièe. 


A Piſtol fired 
into the 
Queen's 
barge. 

uly 17. 
#28 
Stow. 


to the Tower (1). Leiceſter ſtormed to ſee himſelf 
thus braved by a foreigner; it is even affirmed, that 
he bribed one of the guards to aſſaſſinate him : at 


leaſt it is certain that her Majeſty, apprehenſive the 


French envoys might receive ſome inſult, took them 
under her eſpecial protection, and by proclamation 
commanded that none ſhould preſume to offer them 
any affront. Soon after, as the Queen was in her 
barge on the Thames, with the three French en- 
voys, a piſtol- ſnot from a boat, wounded one of her 
barge- men. The man who fired it was inſtantly 
ſeized, and menaced with the rack ; but he cleared 
himſelf ſo ingenuouſly, that the Queen was perſuaded 
of his innocence. She took occaſion from her par- 
doning this man, to diſplay the affection ſhe had 


for her ſubjects, ſay ing, She could believe no- 


The duke of 
Anjou viſits 
Flizabeth 
incognito. 
Camden. 
Strype's Ann. 
Vol. II. 


Aw' 1579. 
Eſme Stuart 
tries to ſet 
James and 
Elizabeth at 
variance. 
Melvil, 

p. 127. 
Camden. 


« thing of her people, which a parent could not 
believe of his own children.” 
Not long after this accident, the duke of Anjou 


came it cog? to England with only two ſervants. 


He went to court, without being known, and after 
ſome private diſcourſe with her Majeſty, returned 
to France. Two months after, the Queen ordered 
ſome of her moſt truſty privy-counſellors to examine 
together the advantages and miſchiefs which might 
ariſe from her marriage with the duke of Anjou, 
and bring in their report (2). 

While Elizabeth was intent on gaining the King 
of France's friendſhip, the duke of Guiſe was framing 
a ſcheme which might one day create her great di- 
ſturbances. As England could be conveniently in- 
vaded only from Scotland, Guiſe, who had not re- 
linquiſhed the project formed by the late duke his 


father and the cardinal his uncle, was deviſing means 


to accompliſh it, by ſeting at variance Elizabeth 
and the King of Scotland. He for that purpoſe 
made uſe of Eſme Stuart, Baron d' Aubigny, who 
came to Scotland under color of paying his reſpects 
to the King, as his near relation. He was fon of 


John Stuart, younger brother of Matthew earl of 


Stuart of 
Oghiltry, 
another of 
James's favo- 
rites. 

Melvil, 

p. 129. 


The two fa- 
vorites ſet 
King James 
againſt 
Morton. 
Ibid, 


Lenox, the young King's paternal grandfather. 
This baron, who was ſettled in France, where his 
family held the lordſhip of Aubigny, being come 
to the King, ſo artfully inſinuated himſelf into his 
good graces, that he ſoon became a great favorite. 
There was alſo, about the ſame time, another no- 
bleman, deſcended from a branch of the Stuart fa- 
mily diſtinguiſhed by the name of Oghiltry, who 
was greatly in King James's favor. I heſe two fa- 
vorites joined together to ruin the car] of Morton, 


as well for their own intereſt-ſake, as becauſe it 


was neceſſary, in order to execute the duke of 
Guiſe's deſigns, to be rid of a perſon too firmly at- 
tached to the intereſt of England. To compaſs 
their ends, they perſuaded the King to take a pro- 
greſs into ſome of his counties, well knowing the 
regent had imployment which would not admit his 
attendance, Morton, no way diſtruſting theſe 
youths, who ſeemed only to mind trifles, oppoſed 


not this progreſs 3 during which, however, the two 


Affairs of the 
Nether lands. 
Grotius. 
Strada. 
Thuanys. 


favorites inſtilled into King James the utmoſt aver- 
fion to the regent, and a ſtrong deſire to be freed 
trom him. We ſhall ſee preſently the effects of this 
averſion : but it is firſt requiſite we briefly recite 
what had paſſed in the Netherlands (3). 


The ſtates army being conſiderably weakened by 


the Germans retreat, the Prince of Parma beſieged 
Maeſtricht, while plenipotentiaries on both fades 
were treating a peace at Cologn : but this nego- 
cation ſerved only to increaſe the diſunion among 
the confederates. From that time diverſe of the no- 
bles left them. Montigny repaired to the Prince of 
Parma's army with the forces under his command. 
Artois and Haynault made a ſeparate treaty, and 
ſome other provinces returned to the Catholic King's 
obedience. The Prince of Orange, ſeeing this de- 
fection, ſpared not his indeavors to unite ſtill more 
ſtrictly the provinces which perſiſted in the reſolution 
to throw off King Philip's yoke. He finally ſuc- 
ceeded, and cauſed the famous union of Utrecht to 
be ſigned, between Holland, Zealand, Friſeland 
and Utrecht, the articles whereof are to be ſeen in 
the hiſtories of thoſe countries. Gaunt and Ypres 
acceded afterwards to this union, and the Prince of 
Orange was nominated governor-general of Flan- 
ders. Mean while, the Prince of Parma took 
Maeſtricht, after which he diſbanded moſt of the 
Spaniſh and Iralian troops, according to his pro- 
miſe. This ſincerity procured him Mechlin, Liſle 
and Valenciennes. 

The city of London increaſing exceſſively, to the 
detriment of other towns, Elizabeth judged it ne- 


C. LIZ AB. 


A' 1579. 


The Utrecht 
union. 
Grotius. 
Strada. 

Da Manrier. 


AN* 1590, 


Prohibition 


ceſſary to remedy this inconveniency. She there- againſt in. 


fore, early in the year 1580, iſſued a proclamation, 


prohibiting any new buildings within three miles of 


the city-gates, on pain of impriſonment, and for- 
feiture of the materials (4). It would have re- 
dounded greatly to England's advantage, had this 
prohibition been punctually executed even to this 
day, ſince the city is now ſpread to ſuch a degree 


that it 1s grown a monſtrous head to a moderate- 


ſized body, to which it bears no manner of pro- 
portion. 


larging 


London. 


Camden. 


But there was a ſtill more preſſing evil, which it Englih ſemi- 
was no leſs neceſſary to remedy : I mean, preventing naries at 


the 3 ſeminaries in foreign countries from 
ſending Popiſh eccleſiaſtics to preach up in England 
ſedition and rebellion, under color of adminiſtering 
the ſacraments to Papiſts. The prieſts expeled 


Rome and 


Rheims. 
Camden. 


England in the begining of this reign, had ſet up a 


college at Douay * by means of William Allen, a 
native of Oxford, afterwards cardinal. During the 
duke of Alva's government in the Netherlands, all 
the projects, formerly obſerved to have been ſer on 
foot in favor of the Scotiſh Queen, were formed 
in this college. But Don Luis de Requeſens havin 

baniſhed all the Engliſh fugitives from thoſe 
provinces, the members of Douay college retired, 
tome to Rome, others to Rheims, where they 
erected ſeminaries, under protection of his Holineſs 
and the cardinal of Lorrain, archbiſhop of Rheims. 
It was theſe two ſeminaries which ſupplied the Ca- 


| tholics in England with prieſts. While the court 


imagined theſe men only adminiſtred the ſacraments 
privately to thoſe of the Romiſh perſuaſion, no no- 
tice ſeemed to be taken: but it was finally diſco- 
vered that they were indefatigably ſedulous in ſpread- 
ing pernicious principles, which might be atrended 
with ill conſequences. They maintained, that the 
Pope had full power to dethrone Kings, * and, 
Elizabeth being excommunicated and depoſed by 
Pius V's bull, her ſubjects were freed from their al- 


| (1) Had not Suſſex, tho' his deadlieſt adverſary, generouſly diſſuaded her; being of opinion, That no man ought to be moleſted 


— 


— 


for lawful marriage. However, Camden affirms, that Leiceſter was confined to Greenwich caſtle. Camden, p. 471. 
(2) See the articles propoſed by the duke for his marriage, in Strype's Ann. Vol. II. p. 561. 


(3) This year, February 20, died fir Nicolas Bacon. He was ſucceeded by fir Thomas 


romley, lord chancellor. No- 


vember 21, died alſo fir Thomas Greſham, founder ot the Royal Exchange, and of Greſham college in London. Stow, p. 685, 
686—— This year alſo, Amurath Chan, Emperor of the Turks, upon treaty betwixt William Harebourn, an Engliſhman, 
and Muſtapha Bey, a Turkiſh baſſa, granted that the Engliſh merchants might freely trade throughout the Turkiſh dominions. 
Whereupon the Engliſh merchants, by the Queen's privilege, aſſociated themſelves into a company, called the Turkey-Com- 


pany. Camden, p. 472. 


(4) And ordered, that no more than one family ſhould dwell in a houſe. 
Oooo 


. Vol. II. 


Camden, p. 476. 


legiance. 


* By divine 
right. 
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ILL IZ Ah. legiance. Our of theſa dangerous emiſſaries Wet e 
An? 1580. condemned and ex -cure I for caring, to par 5 th 
publicly, that the Queen was righitully depofed. 


Four prielts This preve ted not thoſe two ſeminarics from con- 


ee tinually ſen liog into England are yt with 
Camd n whom were joine:) Robert Parſons and 1.amunc 
amen. | 


Campian, Jeluits, who were the firit of that order 
imployecd to preactt the fail dangerous tenets. They 
had obtained of the Pope à bull, dated che tourtecnth 
of April, 1880, declaring that Pope Pius's bull did 
for ever bind Elizabeth and the Heret1cs, but not 
the Catholics, 'cill a favorable opportunity | ſhould 
oller to put it in execution. Theſe two Jeſuits had 
profefied the Proteſtant religion, and even borne 
offices in the univerſity of Oxford (1). After that, 
withdrawing from England they returned from time 
to time, appearing one while like eccleſiaſtics, then 
again like fol.tters, or in ſome other diſguiſe, and 
frequented the Papiſts houles under pretenſe of in- 
ſtructing and comforting them, but in reality, to 
Strype's Ann. jnſpire them with ſedition and reb-lion : nay, they 
5 had the aſſurance to challenge the Proteſtant clergy 
P. 5, Kc. to diſpute in print. All this reaching Elizabeth's 
Proclamation ears, ſhe iſſued a proclamation, commanding all 
Nr e thol- who had any children * beyond fea, to give 
recal children in their names in ten days, and call them home 
from foreign within a month, with a prohibition to ſupply them 


Firſt Jeſuits 
in Euglaud. 
Canmden. 


Parts. with money after thut time. By the ſame procla- 
der den. mation, all perſons were inhibited entertaining or 
— Ann. haboring any Jeſuits or Prieſts, ſent from the ſemi- 
Vol. III. naries of Rome or Rheims, on pain of being pu- 


* Wards or niſhed as ſeditious traytors and rebels, 


relatives. ; 


Not long alter were diſperſed printed books, in- 


A ſecond me- timating that the Pope and King of Spain had com- 
nacing pro- 
clamation. 


religion, and exhorting the Engliſh Papiſts to 1n- 
Camden. e 7 S P 


courage the deſign. Hereupon Elizabeth iſſued a 
ſecond proclamation, declaring, ſhe was 1gnorant 
of the practiſes of her enemies, but by the Almigh- 
ty's bleſſing, and the help of her loyal ſubjects, 
the was able to withſtand their attacks, both at 
home and abroad : that morcover, as the plots 
which were contriving were rot only againſt her 
, perſon, but allo againit the whole Kingdom, fhe 
did not intend to be cruel to the good, by ſparing 
the bad; and therefore ſuch as for the future would 
not keep within bounds of their duty, were not to 
expect any favor. 

The Pontit's and Catholic King's menaces were 
not intirely vain, ſince this very year gave light to 
a conſpiracy formed againſt Ireland. Arthur Grey, 
lord-deputy of taat iſland, had intelligence that 1-- 
ven hundred Spaniards and Italians, ſent by the Pope 
and Philip 11, were landed without oppoſition, 
under conduct of a certain Italian, named San Jo- 

* The geld ſeppo, and had raiſcd a fort they called Del Oro.“ 
fort. The car] of Ormond, who was not far from thoſe 
quarters, poſting thither with ſome troops, took a 
few pritoners, who declared, they had brought arms 
tor tive or ſix thouſand men, who were to join 
them, in order to drive from that iſland all the Eng- 
liſh. Ormond, not having forces ſufficient to be- 
ſicge the fort, contented himſelf with .inveſting it, 
till the arrival of the lord-deputy, then on his march 
to join him. Soon after, the fort was beſieged in 
form, and on the fifth day forced to ſurrender at 
diſeretion. This good ſucceſs was ſullied by the 
cruelty of the Engliſh, who, under pretenſe of rhe 
great difficulty of guarding ſo many priſoners, cut 
in pieces the Spaniards, and hanged all the Iriſh. 


Deſcent of 
the Spaniards 
in Ireland. 
(Camden. 
Stow. 


— 


bined to conquer England and reſtore the Catholic 


rain, gained more and more the love and confi— 


This year was memorable for the return of Francis E UZ AR 
Drake from his voyage round the world. Hze had Ax? 1380 
navigated in America, on the north and ſouth ſeas, wy 
and amaſſed a prodigious quantity of gold and ſilver Drake's re. 
taken from the Spaniards. At his return, which LY from his 

. D yage round 
was in November, the Queen knighted him, and the world. 
was pleaſed to dine in the ſhip which had made Camden.“ 
lo great a voyage. After that, ſhe ordered it to Stow. 
be drawn aſhore near Deptford, and certain inſcrip- 
tions to be ſet up in memory of this notable navi- 
guion (2). ” | | 

Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spaniſh embaſſador, The Spanity 
made loud complaints againſt Drake, He required embaſſadoy'; 
that he ſhould be chaſtiſed for his depredations, and somplaints 
daring to ſail in the ſeas which were under the jw 
King of Spain's dominion, and that all the treaſure ; 
plundered upon the Spaniards might be reſtored, 

He was told, that the Indian ocean was common Queen Eliza. 
to all the nations of Europe, and that the Engliſh beth's reply. 
o way allowed either the property aſſumed by the Camden. 
King of Spain, or the pretcn.ie donation of the 

Romiſh biſhop, who had no right to diſpoſe of 
countries and ſcas which belonged not to him: that 

Drake ſhould be always ready to anſwer in law 
whenever he ſhould be attacked, and, to prevent 

that captain's converting the gold and ſilver to his 

own uſe, her Majeſty had ordered all the effects he 

had brought home to be ſequeſtered, with deſign to . 

give his Catholic Majeſty ſatisfaction, if he could 

prove the ſame righttully appertaining to him or 

his ſubjects, tho? the charges ſhe had been at in de- 

tending Ireland againſt the Spaniards attacks, 
amounted to a far greater ſum, However Eliza- 

beth afterwards returned ſome part of this trea- 

lure. | | 5 

Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, died this year, Death of the 
He was the laſt of that illuſtrious family, which had carl of 
flouriſhed in England upwards of three hundred 8 
years (3). One of his daughters married Thomas cg 
Howard, duke of Nortolk, and thence it was that 5 
the title of carl of Arundel devolved to the Howard 
family. | ; 

The religious war in France was renewed in Ja- gars of 
nuary, and ended in November, by a lixth paciſic France. 
treaty, 

This year Philip II ſcized the throne of Por- Philip II 
rugal, vacant by the death of the aged cardinal- Sets poſſciſon 
King Don Enrique. Don Antonio, prior of Crato, 2 
natural ſon of Don Luis, the late King's brother, : 
would have diſputed the crown with tae ſaid Ca- 
tholic Monarch; but the forces of theſe two com. 
petitors being very uncqual, Don Antonio's e:ioris 
proved fruitleſs. 

The affairs of Scotland began to give Elizabeth Affairs of 
ſome uncaſineſs, becauſe ſhe knew King Jameg's Scotland. 
two favorites were uling their utmoſt indeavors to _— 

a e 8 a ? © Spotlwood, 
turn him againft England, The firſt point of their 
project was, to complete the ruin of Morton, whom 
they had already deſtroyed in his Majeſty's favor. 
The ſecond, io ingage King James to marry a 
French Princeſs. The third, to pcrſuade him, alter 


- 


his marriage, to declare the duke of Guiſechis licu- 


tenant- general. The advices which Elizabeth re- 
ceived on this occaſion wanted no proof, ſince ſhe 
had long known the deſign to invade her from 
Scotland, and ſince what was projecting at the 
Scotiſh court was very proper to bring it about. 
She moreover ſaw, that the two favorites, one of 
whom was wholly devoted to the houſe of Lor- 


(1) Via. Robert Parſons was born in Somerſetſhire 


(2) He tailed from Plymouth the 13th of December 1577, 

(3) From the time of Richard Alan, who, (bein 
the reign of Edward I, received the title of earl 
of Arundel. Camden, p. 481. 


? 


| , and educated at Baliol college. 
low of St. John's college, and proctor of the univerſity in 1568. 


ad. 


Edmund Campian was a Londoner, fel- 
Camden, p. 477. | 


577, and returned to the ſame port November 3. 1580. 
eing deſcended from the Albeney's, ancient earls of Arandel and Suffex) in 
without any creation, in regard ot his being poſſeſſed of the caſtle and lordſhip- 


dence 


” 
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D'Aubigny 
created duke 
of Lenox, and 


Stuart carl of 


Arran. 

Melvil. 
128. 

Camden. 


Bowes ſent to 
Scotland to ac- 
cuſe Lenox. 


He is ill re- 
ceived. 
Spotſwood. 
Camden. 


Morton ſent 
to priſon. 
Meivil,p.127- 
Spotiv-o0d. 


An? 1551. 
Randolph ſent 
to Scontland; 
Camden. 
Spotlwood. 


but obtains 
nothing from 
either King or 
ſtates. 
Melvil, p.127. 
Camden. 
Strype's An. 
Vol. II p. Cz 1. 


He tries to ſtir 
up a rebellion 
in Scotland. 
James pro- 
v.des for his 
acbenſe. 
NMelvil,p.1 27. 
Spotſwood. 


dence of King James, who delighted to load them 
with favors. D' Aubigny had been made earl, and 
then duke of Lenox (1), and James Stuart was 
honored with the title of carl of Arran. On the 
intelligence ſhe had reccived, ſhe judged it necel- 
lary to begin with opening the young King's cyes in 
relation to his favorites ſchemes, or put him under 
a neceſſity to ſhew that he approved then, which 
could not but produce great diſcontent among the 
Scots. To this effect, the diſpatched away to 


Scotland fir Robert Bowes, to accule the dulie of 


Lenox, before the King and council, of holding 
with the court of France, and particularly with the 
duke of Guiſe, intelligence deſtructive both to Scot- 
land and England. The council of Scotland, governed 
by the duke of Lenox, thought not proper to ad- 
mit the accuſation z but James, in order to juſtify 
his faid favorite, ſent into England lord Humes to 
wait on her Majeſty, who refuſed him audience. 
Nothing could be more pleaſing to the S-otiſh 
King's two favorites than the miſunderſtanding 
which began to be formed between their maſter 
and the Queen of England. Not to give him time 
to cool, one day, as the earl of Morton was pre- 
ſent in the council, the earl of Arran charged him 
with being concerned in the King's murder. He wa 
thereupon inſtantly arreſted, ſent to priſon in Edin- 
burg caſtle, and afterwards removed to Dunburton, 

Elizabeth underſtanding Morton's diſgrace, and 
finding his attachment to England was the {ole 
cauſe of it, immediately diſpatched Randolph to 
ſollicit in his behalf: but the favorite's intention 
being rather to exaſperate than appeale, his inter- 
ceſſion was in vain. Randolph ſceing che King ſo 
beſet that it was not poſlible to prevail, demanded 
audience of the ſtates, then aſſembled, He repre- 
ſented, how neceſſary a good underitanding with 
England was to them; what the Queen his miſtreſs 
had done for Scotland fince the King's birth; how 


great affection ſhe had ever expreſſed for him, and 


with what pains and charge ſhe had always pro- 
tected his faithful ſubjects: that, notwithſtanding 
all this, the duke of Lenox was indcavoring to ſow 
diſcord between the two kingdoms, and had ſo far 
ſucceeded, that the King now looked on the Queen 
of England, his good kinſwoman, as a declared 
enemy. The ſtates heard his harangue, and re- 
turned a general anſwer, which demonſtrated their 
being directed by the court: ſo, finding he could 
obtain nothing, cither from the King or ſtates, he 
began to practiſe on the grandees, to perſuade them 
to liſe in arms, while Elizabeth ſhould fend forces 
towards the borders (2). As all this could not be 
tranſacted without the knowledge of James and his 
favorites, the government of Sterling was taken 
from the earl of Mar, who was ſuſpected of being 
too good a friend of the Englith, and the King 
publithed orders to all his ſubjects fit to bear arms, 
to hold themſclves ready for a march on the 
ſhorteſt warning. But as Elizabeth's meaning was 
only to territy the King of Scotland, and not to 
make war upon him purely for the carl ol Morton's 


The earl of ſake, ſhe ordered her troops to retire. Probably, 


Morton be- 
headed, 

june . 
Camden. 
Melvil,p.1 28. 


Elizabeth's indeavors to fave the priſoner, rather 
haſtened his ruin, ſince preſently after he was con- 
demned and beheaded. He confeſſed, the ear] of 
Bothwell imparted to him his deſign to kill the 
King, but denied any hand in the murder, He 
ſaid alſo, he had intended to carry the King into 
England, that, being educated among the Engliſh, 
he might find lets difficulty to obtain the crown of 
that kingdom on Queen Elizabeth's deceaſe. Ran- 
dolph, ſceing the Queen his miſtreſs had no deſign 


to ſupport the Scotiſh grandees whom he had ELI Zz A B. 
gained, retired without taking his audience of \x* 1281. 


8 eing. 1 

Ie oe ara ry me 

= NC | 8 and vorites grow 
the whole adminiſtration, without regarding what odious. 
murmurs were among the people, who with the 
utmolt iudignation beheld themſelves at the mercy 
of two raw and unexperienced ſtriplings. The duke Their cha- 
of Lenox had ſome good qualities; but had no radr. 
knowledge of the affairs of Scotland, and was more- Ve'vil. 
over a zealous Papiſt, and deemed the duke of P. TT 
Guiſc's creature, This gave ground for apprehea- 
ſion that he had formed projects deſtructive to Scot- 
land's religion and liberty. The earl of Arran was 
a mere atheiſt, and one of the wickedeſt men exiſt- 
ing, if Melvil's teſtimony is to be abſolutely cre- 
dited. He pretended to be the duke of Lenoxs 
friend, but labored his ruin; by giving him coun- 
lets ſuilicient to make him fortcit the love and 
eſteem of both nobles and people. On the other 
hand, he gave the Reformed eccleſiaſtics private 
intimations that their religion was in imminent 
danger, if timely care was not taken to oppoſe 
the duke's pernicious deſigns. By theſe ſecret prac- 
tiſes he ſo managed that Lenox became odious to 
the whole kingdom. 

During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, the court The articles 


of France earneſtly preſſed the duke of Anjou's of Queen Eli- 
marriage 2 N Her ſaid Majeſty havin OR : 
finally agreed with Simié on the principal articles 18e ede 
Hens III diſpatched over to England l pompou isl 
embaſſy, conſiſting of Francis of Bourbon Prince Camden. 
of Dauphine, Arthur Coſſe marſhal of France, 
preſident Briſſon, and ſome other perſons of di- 
ſtinction. Theſe embaſſadors were received with 
great ſplendor and magniticence, and the Queen 
appointed to treat with them lord Burleigh high- 
treaſurer, Edward Clinton earl of Lincoln, lord 
admiral of England, Thomas Ratcliffe earl of 
Suſſex, Francis Ruſſel ear] of Bedford, Robert 
Dudley carl of Leiceſter, ſir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
and fir Francis Wallingham, lately made ſecretary 
of ſtate in the room of ſir Thomas Smith, deceaſed. 
As all things were in a manner ſettled, the following 
-articles, which were to be digeſted in form of 
treaty, aſter being approved by the King of France 
and the duke his brother, were drawn by common 
conſent. | 

The marriage ſhall be conſummated within ſix Articles. 
weeks after ratifying the treaty, 

The duke of Anjou, and ſuch of his domeftics as 
are not Engliſh, thall injoy free exerciſe of their 
religion, in ſome certain place to be appointed 
within his court. | | 

The duke of Anjou ſhall alter nothing in the 
religion now received and eſtabliſhed in England. 

After conſummation of the marriage, he ſhall 
bear the title of King of England, but the admini- 
{tration of affairs ſhall remain in the hands of her 
Majeſty alone. - 

Whereas the duke has demanded, that he may 
be crowned King of England and injoy that honor 
in caſe he ſhall come to be guardian of the children 
he may have by the Queen, it is agreed, her 
Majeſty ſhall lay this aftair before the parliament, 
and promote it as far as lies in her power. 

Letters patent, &c. ſhall run in the name of the 
King and Quecn, as in the tune of Philip and 
Mary. | 

The Queen ſhall by authority of parliament, 
aſſign the duke a very honorable penſion, to be 
diſpoſed of as he pleales. 


(1) He was alſo made chamberlain of Scotland, and captain of Dunbarton caſtle. Camden, p. 472. 


(2) Scventeen companies were fent thither. Melvil, p. 127. 


She 


leave. | — 


| 
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Iz an. She ſhall procure the parliament to aſſign him 
Aw 1381. allo a yearly penſion, in caſe he ſurvives her. 
— "The duke ſhall make the Queen a dowry of forty 


thouſand crowns, yearly, from the duchy of Berry, 
and ſhall put her in preſent poſſeſſion thereof, 

As to their children, the ſubſequent articles ſhall 
be ſettled, which ſhall he ratified in the parliaments 
of England and France, viz. 

All the children, as well males as females, ſhall 
ſucceed to their mother's inheritance, each in their 
order, according to the cuſtom of England. 

It the crown of France happens to fall to the 
duke of Anjou, or his heirs, and there be two 
males, the eldeſt ſtiall ſucceed in the kingdom of 
France, and the ſecond in that of England. 

If there be but one ſon, he ſhall inherit both 
crowns, but ſhall be obliged to reſide in England 
eight months in every two years. 

It the duke never accedes to the crown of 
France, his children ſhall inherit his appenage. 

It he ſurvives her Majeſty, he ſhall have the 
guardianſhip of the children; of the males till they 
are eighteen, and of the females till fifteen years of 
age. 

1 the duke dies before the time of guardianſhip 
be expired, it ſhall be left to the parliament's diſ- 
10fal. 

wh” After theſe articles relating to the children, and 


« ſerving to ſettle the ſucceſſion, it was farther 


cc agree. 8 | 


The duke ſhall prefer no foreigner to any poſt 
or office, in England. 79% 

He ſhall not carry her Majeſty out of the king- 
dom, without her own and the expreſs conſent of 
the peers. 


It ſhe dies iſſueleſs, he ſhall pretend no claim to 
England. 


He ſhall not convey the crown-jewels out of the 
kingdom. 

e ſhall leave all fortreſſes in the hands of the 
Engliſh, and ſhall not remove from thence any 
warlike ſtores. 

There ſhall be a particular treaty of league be- 
tween France and England, with the proper ratifi- 
cations. | 

By a ſeparate article, ſigned apart by itſelf, it 
was agreed, The Queen ſhall not be bound to 
e conlummate the marriage, before ſhe and the 
duke of Anjou ſhall thoroughly fatisfy each other 
in certain points, and ſhall certify the King of 
France thereof within ſix weeks.” It is not 
known on what account it was neceſſary to take this 
precaution. 

The duke of The Netherland ſtates had, fince laſt year, begun 
Anjou made to treat with the duke of Anjou, concerning their 
Sovereign of offer of the Sovercignty of the confederate pro- 
the contederate _. N a | 
a vinces, and this negociation was ſo far advanced, 
provinces. * » 
| that the conditions were now agreed. So ſoon as 
the Prince of Orange was in a manner ſure of the 
Philip II is ſucceſs of this affair, he ſo ordered, that the ſtates 
degraded from declared the King of Spain to have forfeited his 


the Sove- Sovercignty in the Netherlands, and the duke was 

ey" hourly expected to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, 

Grotius. : s : 

oa i and oppole the Prince of Parma, who was beſieging 
Cambray. In effect, the duke arrived in Auguſt, 
with an army of twenty thouſand men, and forced 
the Prince of Parma to raiſe the fiege, and retire to 
Valenciennes. He made his entry into Cambray 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, and was declared Prince 
thereof, having firſt taken the oath. 

Flizabeth During this interval, Queen Elizabeth made 


ſtarts diflicul- appear that ſhe had altered her mind with regard to 
tics about her ner marria 


8 accompliſhing it. She only wanted a pretext to 
Dig hf break off, or at leaſt to defer it 'till time ſhould 
embal. 


produce a more favorable opportunity. To this 
end, the lent into France James Sommers, clerk of 


| | gu orders, to 
ge, or had never in earneſt thought of |. 


| 


the council, to require that, purſuant to the laſt ELI Z ay 
marriage-articles, a league offenſive and detenſive An? 1581. 
ſhould be inſtantly concluded between France and Wm, 
England. Henry III anſwered that, in the articles 

no mention was made of a league offenſive, but he 

was ready to ſign a defenſive one. Sommers re- 

plied, the league mentioned in the articles muſt be 

deemed offenſive, ſince there was already a league 

defenſive concluded in 1572, which, not havin 

been violated, wanted no renewal. Elizabeth there- Digges's 
upon diſpatched away to Paris ſecretary Walſingham, embal, p.352. 
to improve this difficulty, and add ſome others. Camden. 
Walſingham therefore told the King, when the 

_ his miſtreſs firſt reſolved to marry, it was 

only to ſatisfy her ſubjects, who deſired a certain ſuc- 

ceſſion by her children, to which end ſhe had pre- 

fered the duke of Anjou before all other Princes, 

on account of his perſonal qualities, and royal deſcent : 
nevertheleſs ſhe could not think of conſummating 


the marriage, *til] ſhe perceived whether it was 


pleaſing to her people, for fear ſhe ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of conſidering too late : that ſhe heard, with 
grief, that many of her beſt diſpoſed ſubjects were 
averſe to the marriage, and for that reaſon ſhe 
thought it neceſſary to delay it, tho? ſhe had till 
the ſame eſteem for the duke of Anjou: that beſide, 
ſince concluding the articles, certain matters had 
fallen out which required her to think more atten- 


tively of her ingagement: that the duke having 


accepted the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, had 
incurred the diſpleaſure of his royal brother, and 
this new dignity could not but ingage England in a 
war with Spain, it not being poſſible for the duke 
to be in war and the Queen his ſpouſe remain 
neutral: that ſhe therefore believed the preſent 
JunEture very unſeaſonable to conſummate the mar- 
riage ; and that it was proper to defer it *till the 
duke ſhould be diſingaged from his war, and the 
offenſive and defenſive league between France and 
England concluded, according to agreement. 
Henry, plainly perceiving this to be a mere evaſion, 
briefly replied, he was ready to renew the defenſive 


league, and would treat of a league offenſive as ſoon 


as the nuptials were accompliſhed. 

All this paſſed while the duke of Anjou was in The duke of 
the Netherlands. Having raiſed the ſiege of Cam- _ 3 
bray, and taken Cateau in Cambreſis, the ſtates 1 
preſſed him to join his forces with their army, to 
improve that fair opportunity: but the approach ot 
winter ſurniſned him with a plauſible excuſe to re- 
mand his troops into France, that he might imbark 
and perſonally ſollicit his affairs in England. He He i well re- 
arrived there in November, and the reception given _ 5 
bim by her Majeſty was ſo exceedingly courteous $0. 
and reſpectful, that he deemed himſelf as good as The Queen 
ſure of ſucceſs. The Queen, diſcourſing him one gives him a 
day, as the anniverſary or her coronation was cele- ring. 
brating, took from her finger a ring, and put it on Cumden. 
the duke's, which made all preſent imagine ſhe then 
plighted him her faith. 

Mean while, this marriage was loudly and pub- She fudden!x 
licly murmured at, both in court and city Wal- 2 
ſingham, Hatton, and others of the Queen's con- Wen. 
fidents *, were extraordinarily clamorous. Such of * Particularly 
her ladies as were moſt intimate with her, never dhe — - 
ceaſed repreſenting to her all the miſchiefs which aa 
might thence accrue both to herſelf and the whole 
kingdom, and, by perſuaſions ic.termingled with 
tears, ſtrove to divert her from this reſoſution. I 
know not whether J am miſtaken in ſuſpecting all 
this to be a mere farce, acted by her ſaid Majeſty's 
furnith a pretext to retract. 
iniſters, courtiers and favorites are ſeldom known 
lo openly to oppoſe their Sovereign's will, it they 
are not certain of approbation. How ſoever this be, 
the Queen having paſſed that whole night without 
taking any reſt, amidſt the ſighs and tears af her 

adies, 
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vtrype's Ann. 


Decemb. 1. 
Camden. 


Hollingſh. 


ladies, went in the morning to the duke's apartment 
and had with him a private converſation. When 
ſhe withdrew, the duke was ſeen to throw away the 
ring ſhe had given him, and preſently to take it up 
again; heavily exclaiming againſt womens 1ncon- 
ſtancy and Engliſh levity. | 

Elizabeth's whole conduct in what related to this 
marriage was fo ſingular, that there is no gueſſing 
at her real ſentiments. Had the affair been barely 
a negociation, protracted and broke off when on 
the point of concluſion, there would not be much 
room for wonder. Nothing was more conform- 
able to this Queen's character, and I may venture 
on ſaying to her intereſt : but the ſigning and ſeal- 
ing the marriage-articles raiſes a difficulty not ea- 
fily removed. It is ſcarce probable this | ra 
Princeſs ſhould think of thus ſtrangely impoſing on 
a brother of the Gallic Monarch, and who might 
himſelf one day be King of France, Henry being 
thitherto iſſueleſs. This is ſo much the leſs credi- 
ble, as there was then no viſible neceſſity of carry- 
ing to ſo high a pitch her diſſimulation. For my 
part, I can not better account for this extraordinary 
conduct than by ſaying, that when the negociation 


firſt commenced, her deſign was only to amuſe the | 


duke of Anjou; that, afterwards ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
to be won, and ſigned the articles with ſincerity, in a 
reſolution to perform them; but that after ſigning 
ſhe repented, and choſe rather to affront the Prince 
than keep her word. Then it was that ſhe carried 
her diſſimulation to the greateſt height, in expreſ- 
ſing a moſt extraordinary value and eſteem for the 
duke, and laboring withal to put him out of con- 
ceit with the marriage. There are two facts ex- 
tremely difficult to be reconciled, otherwiſe than 
by coming into my ſaid ſuppoſition. The firſt is, 
during the duke's ſtay at court, a man loſt his 
hand for having ſatyriſed on her intended mar- 
riage (1) : after that, ſhe publiſhed a maniteſto, to 
ſatisfy the public, that the duke of Anjou had no 
ill deſign againſt the Proteſtant religion, nor had 
made even a ſingle demand in favor of the Catho- 
lics. The ſecond fact, very oppoſite to the firſt, 
is, that ſhe took the opportunity while the duke 
was with her, to put to death Edmund Campian, a 
Jeſuit, with three other priefts (2), convicted of 
attempting to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom, 
and obſtinately maintaining, that the Queen was 
legally depoſed. Ir is eaſy to perceive, if hereſteem 
and affection for the duke of Anjou had been ſuch 
as ſhe pretended, ſhe would at leaſt have defered 
chaſtiſing thoſe men *till after his departure: but, 


moſt inciſputably, her deſign was to let him ſee he 


The Papiſts 
expoſe them- 
ſelves to Eli- 
zabeth's ſe 
verity. 
Camden. 


p. 562, &c 


would not find in his marriage thoſe comforts he 


fancied to have reaſon to expect. Howlſoever all 


this might have been, or which way ſoever wWe ex- 
plain her proceedings, there is not, in my opinion, 
any ating either her figning the articles, or 
ſubſequent retractation. | | 
Whatever her Majeſty's intention might be in 
this negociation, it certainly was very detrimental 
to the Engliſh Catholics, who, entertaining great 
hopes from this marriage, were too haſty to dilco- 


ver them. When it was publicly known that the 


— 


her 


articles were ſigned, England was ſuddenly over- ELI Z AB. 
run with ' Romiſh prieſts, Jeſuits, and other Papiſts, Ax' 1581. 
who hoped to be ſecure there under the duke of.... 
Anjou's protection. Among theſe, ſome were fo 
ſtupid as openly to vent the moſt extravagant doc- 
trines concerning the Pope's power, a crime then 
unpardonable, becauſe it tended to deprive the 
Queen of her royalty, and raiſe a rebellion. It is 
therefore no wonder that the furious zeal and im- 
prudence of ſome of the Catholics drew on the 
whole body ſeverities to which Elizabeth would not 
have been eaſily led, had they been contented with 
living quietly and exerciſing their religion in pri- 
vate, without attacking the government. What 
did them ſtill more injury was, that ſome of them 
owned they were come into England with power 
to abſolve every one in particular from the oath of 
allegiance, from which Pius V's bull had abfolved 
the whole nation in general. : 1 
This year Don Antonio, prior of Crato, who Don Antonio 
pretended to the kingdom of Portugal, and had of Portuga! | 
been crowned at Liſbon, being expulied thence by e go | 
the Catholic King's arms, withdrew into France. Faroe — 
He afterwards repaired over to Elizabeth, who land. 
granted him a competent allowance, and put him 
in hope of farther aſſiſtance. | 
The parliament, meeting early in 1582, while the Ax' 1582. 
duke of Anjou was ſtill in England (3), paſſed cer- Statutes a- 
tain very rigid laws againſt the Catholics, wherein Bainſt Papitts. 
all thoſe are declared guilty of high-treaſon, who 
„ ſhall indeavor to diſſuade her Majeſty's ſubjects 
e from their allegiance to her, and from the reli- 
« gion eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, or ſhall recon- 
eile them to the church of Rome, as alſo thoſe. 
“ who ſhall be thus reconciled. Thoſe alſo are 
« fined in two hundred marks, and one year's im- 
e priſonment, who ſhall ſay maſs, and they who 
e ſhall be knowingly preſent at maſs are fined in a 
« hundred marks, with impriſonment alſo for a | 
% year. Moreover, they who abſented themſelves | 
c from their pariſh-churckes on the days appointed 
ce for divine ſervice, are fined in twenty pounds 
<« for each month's abſenſe.” It muſt be obſerved, 
that hitherto only one ſhilling, to the uſe of the 
poor, had been exacted for abſenſe on Sundays and 
Holy-days. This ſhews, that before the ſtatutes 
againſt Papiſts were not over and above ſevere, 
neither were they, it is certain, rigorouſly executed: 
but the indiſcrete zeal of thoſe who would not be 
ſatisfied with this lenity, occaſioned all the Catho- 
lics to be deprived of thoſe advantages. 
The duke of Anjou, and thoſe who had attended The duke of 
him into England, had occular demonſtration of Anjou quits 
the conſtraint they ſhould live under if the marriage England. 
was accompliſhed. To all appearance, the pro- 2 
ceedings of the Queen and parliament againſt Pa- Hollingh. 
piſts, did not a little contribute to comfort him, N 
and perhaps put him out of conceit with a country 
ſo oppoſite to France: nay, it is not unlikely, all 
this was done in his ſight with that very view. He Rym. Fad. 
departed in February, having received trom the Vol. XV. 
Queen many tokens of eſteem and affection, the P. 792. 
moſt ſubſtantial whereof was a good ſum of mo- 


ney (4) to aſſiſt lim in maintaining war in the Ne- 


a. ” - 


(1) John Stubbs of Lincoln's-Inn. His book. bears title, « The diſcovery of a gaping gulph, wherein England is like to be 


<< ſwallowed by another French marriage, it the Lord forbid not the banns, 


by letting her ſee the fin and puniſhment thereof: 


He, and William Page who diſperſed the copies, were condemned to loſe their right hands. Which was done accordingly, by 
driving a cleaver thro' the wriſt with a mallet, upon a ſcaffold at Weſtminſter. I remember (ſays Camden) being preſent, that 


Stubbs, after his right hand was cut off, took off his hat with his left, and faid aloud, God fave the Queen.” 


ut the mul- 


titude ſtood ſilent, either out of horror of the puniſhment, pity to the man, or hatred of the match. Camden, p. 487. The 


Queen, on occaſion of this book, publiſh 


a long proclamation, dated Septemb. 27, to be ſeen in Strype's Ann. Vol. II. 


(2) Ralph Sherwin, Luke Kirby, and Alexander Brian. They were indicted on the treaſon at 25 Edw. III. Before theſe, 
no more than five prieſts had ſuffered death in this reign. Camden, p. 487. | | 

(3). There was no ſeſſion of parliament this year. The act here mentioned, was made in the ſeſſion held in the year 1580. 
D'ewes, p. 266, &c, M. Rapin has been miſled by Camden, p. 487. 


(4) A hundred thouſand crowns of gold, each crown worth 


Vol. XV. p. 792, 
Vor, It; | 


6+. .flerling, er 60 ſole French money. - -Rym. Fad, 
P pP 


therlands. 
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therlands. Her Maj:ſty, having accompanied him 
ordered diverſe of the Engliſh no- 
bility to wait on him as far as Antwerp, where he 
oon alter received the ducal crown of Brabant. 
By all theſe rokens of amity and eſteem, and by 
her extraordinary civilities, Elizabeth was willing, 
in ſome meaſure, to repair the mortifications ſhe 
made him undergo during his abode in. Eng- 
land. It is abundantly probable that his ſtay 
there was not to his advantage, and ſerved only 
to diſcover the mediocrity of his genius and other 
qualities, | 
Elizabeth was too clear-{ighted not to perceive 
that her conduct in the negociation of her marriage 
could not but diſguſt the King of France; and 
therefore readily comprehended that, even had there 
been no other reaſon but this alone, ſhe could not 
oreatly depend on his friendſhip. On the orher 


hand, ſhe was not ignorant how angry the King of 
Spain was, that intire bodies of Engliſh ſerved the 


Mctherlandith ſtates, commanded by general Nor- 
ris. Tho' theſe troops went under the denomina- 
tion of volunteers, or men who had no owners, 
ſerving at their own charge, it might neverthelels 
well be preſumed, that they were not there in ſuch 
numbers without their Sovereign's either tacit or 
exprets conſent : beſide, it was ſcarcely poſſible for 
Elizabeth to conceal the ſupplies of monty ſhe had 
given Prince Caſimir and the duke of Anjou, to- 
wards maintaining their armies. Philip II was the 
molt potent Prince in Europe, and his late acquiſi- 


tion of Portugal had rendered him (till more formi- 


dable, particularly to the Engliſh. He was 1yp-- 


ported by the Pope, and had but too much itflu- 


ence in the King of France's council. But Eliza- 
beth had no friend on whom ſhe could rely. The 
duke of Guiſe was actually laboring to alienate 
from her the King of Scotland. The Iriſh wanted 
only a favorable opportunity to revolt, and the Eng- 
liſh Catholics were inceſſantly excited to rebellion 
by the Pontit's emiſſaries. To theſe may be ad- 
ded a great number of Proteſtants, the Scotiſh 
Queen's partiſans, who only waited ſome good oc- 
caſion to expreſs the affection they bore her, Eli- 
zabeth's miniſters could not, without dread, reflect 
on all thoſe circumſtances : they were in continual 
2 that ſome terrible ſtorm was going to 
fall on England. To this fear was owing, firſt the 
league defenſive with France, and then the project 
of her Majeſty's marriage with the duke of Anjou, 


the miniſters judging it in a manner impoſſible the 


She relies on 
her peoples 
affection 3 


and wins it 
by laudable 
methods. 


ſhould ſupport herſelf without ſome powerful al- 


liance, | 

Mean while, whether Elizabeth thought herſelf 
able to prevent or repel the danger, ſhe took but 
few precautions, relying wholly on the affection of 
her own ſubjects : this was her beſt, or rather her 
only refuge; and therefore to attempt corrupting 
them, or removing the love and eſteem they had 
for her, was wounding her in a very ſenſible part. 
To this muſt be aſcribed her tender expreſſions 
whenever ſhe had occaſion of ſpeaking to the peo- 
ple. It muſt notwithſtanding be acknowledged 


that ſhe won her ſubjects love not. only by words 


and other external. demonſtrations, but chiefiy by 
very ſubſtantial deeds. Let an 
whole Hiſtoryof England, and he will find no reign 
wherein juſtice was adminiſtered fo impartially, 
or the Engliſh injoyed their privileges more peace- 
ably, or were freer from wars abroad and at home, 


or from extraordinary taxes and impoſitions; in a 


word, wherein the kingdem was more flouriſhing, 
Queen Elizabeth ran not into any unneceſſary ex- 
penſes, and her treaſury being regularly managed, 
the ſubjects had no cauſe to murmur, ſince 


| ſame reaſon, the conſpirators were ſtiled, the Ruth- _—_— 


x 


whatever they gave was imployed for their own be- EL Iz , 
nefit. | . AN? 1365 
But it was not at home only that Elizabeth labore 


for the felicity of her people; her care extended She ſend; St. 


likewiſe abroad. This year ſhe tent embaſſadors 5 or. 
to Frederic II, King of Denmark, under color of Ein airy 


carrying him the order of the garter : but the chick mk. 72 
motive of this embaſſy, was to induce that Prince Camden, 
to deſiſt from certain duties paid by Engliſh 
traders in paſſing the Sound, wherein however ſhe 

could not poſſibly ſucceed. Frederic thank- 

fully received the collar of that order, but retuſed 

to take the uſual oath, becauſe he had before re- 

fuſed doing it when admited into St. Michaels or- 

der by the King of France. | 

Tho' Henry III had no reaſon to be greatly fa- Henry 111 
tified with Elizabeth, he however gave her no- Js te. 
tice that the duke of Guiſe was forming ſome pro- rug 1 
ject in favor of the Scotiſh Queen, and was to im- Guiſe's de 
bark in Normandy certain forces, deſtined either ſigns. 
for England or Scotland, tho? he pretended ſending Camden. 
them to Flanders. For this reaſon ſhe recalled fir N Any, 
Walter Mildmay, diſpatched to treat with Queen . 9s * 
Mary, or at leaſt under that pretenſe. = ; 

As there was no likelihood that the duke of She attend; 
Guiſe would invade England directly, but, on the the affairs of 
contrary, 'all things looked as if he deſigned to ex- 0" 

a f elvil. 
ecute ſome ſcheme in Scotland, Elizabeth turned Camden 
her thoughts wholly to that kingdom's affairs. : 
They were then in a violent convulſion. Some per- Strype, 
ſons of great diſtinction, among whom were the Vol. III. 
;carls off Mar, Lindſay and Goury, highly indig- 
nant at beholding their native land ſubje& to the 
domination of a minor, ſcarce fifteen years old, 
and a couple of heedleſs unexperienced youths, 
'who had nothing leſs in view than the kingdom's 
welfare, combined to ſeize the King's perſon and 
remove his two favorites. To that end, taking 
their opportunity while they were both abſent from' 
court, and the King intent on hunting near Athol, 
they ſent and invited him by the earl of Goury to- 
paſs a few days at his houſe at Huntingtoun, and _ 
when he came there, ſecured his perſon. This was The Ruthven 
named the Ruthven-Conſpiracy, becauſe Ruthven ©c2®{piracy in 
was the ſur-name of earl Goury's family: for the Jud: 

20, 
ven Lords. The earl of Arran, one of young 8 
James's favorites, aſſembled ſome people, and at- Spotſwood. 
tempted to free his maſter, but was repulſed and 

forced to retreat to Ruthven caſtle, where the earl 

of Goury received him and faved his life; but 

kept him priſoner. The duke of Lenox, hearing 

what had paſſed, ſpeedily retired to Dunbarton, 

of which he was governor, and the King was car- 

ried to Sterling, tree in appearance, but in reality 

a priſoner, . | 
On this news Elizabeth, who probably was not James avox 
ignorant of the conſpirators deſign, ordered Henry che conſpi- 


Carey immediately to depart for Scotland, and Maja 8 
offer the young King her ſervice. But James, ter- ee 


rified by thoſe who had him in their power, an- 
ſwered, that all was done by his own conſent, and 
he was very well pleaſed with the lords who were 
about him. Melvil however afirms, that t King Melvil, p.132. 


found means to tell Carey privately the contrary to 
y one peruſe the 


what he had ſaid in public. The King of France Camden. 
ſent likewiſe into Scotland La Mothe Fenelon, to Spotſwood. 


indeavor ſupporting the favorites, knowing thoſe 


| who had ſcized the King were all friends to Eng- 


land : this envoy had allo orders to acquaint King Queen Mary 
James, that the Queen his mother, who had hi- 


agrees to 
therto refuled to own him for King, agreed to bp 
1 S + . * 1 . : . # 5 a 145 
make him her aſſociate in the royalty. 90 0 xd <4 


Mary wrote ſoon after to Queen Elizabeth, toingage Camden. 


her in the King her ſon's deliverance, 


o 


But ſhe took Mary's letter 
a very te Elizabeth; 


f 
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ELIZZ AB. 
Ax' 1582. 


The calendar 
reformed. 


* Alſo in 
Sweden, &c. 


Elizabeth 
feigns a deſire 
to releaſe the 
Queen of 
Scots. 


Camden. 


Conditions 
propoſed. 
Camden. 


Spotſwood. 


a very improper way to obtain this favor, ſince 
her letter abounds with reproaches for the barba- 
rity of her uſage (1). 

This year, Pope Gregory XIII publiſhed his 
bull for reforming the calendar, and ordered ten 
days of this very year to be cut off at once. As 
England and the other Proteſtant ſtates retuſed com- 
plying with this ordinance, as flowing from the 
Papal authority, thenceforwards commenced a dit- 
ference of ten days in the dates, the one counting 
it the firſt, day of the month, when it was the 
tenth with the others. This difference {till ſubſiſts 


in ſome places, and particularly in England *, 


where the ancient manner of reckoning is yet uſed, 
adding however the new ſtile. 0 
Camden pretends, that Elizabeth was deeply 


moved with Mary's letter, and that compaſſion | < articles, it was neceſſary firſt that he ſhould au- 


for the afflicted Queen induced her to conſult her 
council on what terms ſhe ſhould be releaſed. We 


ſhall preſently be certified that this ſtep. ſhe took 


was very far from demonſtrating any real inclina- 
tion to ſet her at liberty: it is abundantly more 
probable that ſhe ſought only to amuſe her, and, 
by giving her hope of deliverance, had no other 


view than to put a ſtop to the machinations 1n- 


ceſſantly hatching in her favor, and free herſelf 
from the ſollicitations wherewith ſhe was perpetu- 
ally importuned. However this be, ſome time 
alter the receit of her letter, ſhe ſent to her Robert 
Beal (2), one of the clerks of her council, with 
certain articles founded on Mary's offer of aſſociat- 
ing her ſon in the government. Conſequently they 
{ſuppoſed a previous agreement between them; but 
never had there been a more improper juncture to 
negociate this agreement, ſince King James was 
captive in the hands of Queen Elizabeth's parti- 
ſans. Here follow the articles, with ſome remarks, 
which will ſerve to manifeſt Elizabeth's aim in 
feigning a deſire to releaſe her priſoner: | 

I. The Queen of Scots and the King her ſon 
ſhould promiſe to attempt nothing prejudicial to 
England. . 

&« It is caſy to perceive, that this article is ex- 
« preſſed in ſuch general terms as required a large 
«© explanation. | 

II. She ſhould diſclaim, as unjuſt, whatever was 
done by Francis II, her firſt conſort, and ratify the 
treaty of Edinburg. _ 8 

« The former part of this article was very ge- 
« neral, and liable to abundance of cavils. As to 
« the latter part, it muſt be obſerved, that Mary 
c could not ratify the treaty of Edinburg but with 
« the reſtriction ſhe had offered: ſo, in propoſing 
« to her the ratification of that treaty, ſimply and 
« abſolutely, a ſnare was laid for her, or elſe ſhe 
« was put under a neceſſity of rejeEting this ar- 
<< racks | | Xt 

III. She ſhould diſcover, diſavow and cenſure 
all ſuch donſpiracies againſt. Queen Elizabeth as 
were come to her knowledge. 

„ This was accuſing her of being concerned in 
<« theſe conſpiracies, and making her own it, which 
«« was very hard meaſure for Mary. She could 
<« have done no more, had ſhe been fully con- 
„ yinced of Elizabeth's ſincerity, of which there 
<« is not much probability. FEY 

IV. She ſhould. contrive nothing againſt the 
government of England, eccleſiaſtical or civil. 

« Mary was a Catholic, and the laws of 
« England excluded the Catholics from all 


<« poſts: fo, if ſhe agreed to this article, with- 
<« out farther explanation, it might have been in- 


% Elizabeth. 


England during Queen Elizabeth's life, and, after 
Eltzabeth's deceaſe, ſhould refer her title to the par- 
liament's judgment. 

This was actually ſpreading a net to intrap 
Mary, in making her acknowledge her title to 
be dubious, tho? The did maintain, and had al- 
ways maintained, that it was inconteſtable. 

VI. She ſhould ſwear to theſe articles, to the 
end there might be no room for the objection taken 
trom her not being at liberty. | 


VII. The King her ſon ſhould ratify them by 
"oath and writing. 


** To inable the King of Scotland to ratify theſe 


thentically agree, that he was King only as aſſo- 
clated by the Queen his mother, which was not 
then in his power, as being actually priſoner to 
the Ruthven lords, who no way owned Queen 
% Mary's authority. 

VII. For the performance of this article Queen 
ny ſhould give hoſtages to the Queen of Eng- 
and. 

+ This article was alſo liable to many diffi- 
„ cultics, concerning the number and quality of 
<< the hoſtages.” | 

It is therefore evident that Elizabeth propoſed 
theſe articles to Mary merely to amuſe her and the 


| world, at a time when it was not poſſible even to 


enter into treaty on this ſubject; beſide their being 
almoſt all inſnaring and liable to diſcuſſions which 
the court of England might have prolonged as they 


it was owing to the French court's cabals. True it 
is, bad the conditions propoſed been advantageous 


to Mary, very poſſibly Elizabeth would have ſet 


the Scots to oppoſe the treaty : but concluded this 
was not at all neceſſary, ſince ſhe had taken ſuffi- 
cient care to prevent Mary's accepting them. 

I muſt now return to what paſſed in Scotland this 


that hiſtorian has thought fit to be extremely ſuc- 
cinct, leſt he ſhould wound the reputation of Kin 
James, in whoſe behalf he compiled his annals of 
ueen Elizabeth: but, Ponies: ©, we have Mel- 
vil's memoirs, which give us a fuller information. 

Lenox, ſeeing his young maſter in the Ruthven 
lords hands, and his own ſmall hope of being able 
to form a party ſtrong enough to free him, with- 
drew into France, where he ſoon after died. 

Mean while, the lords of Ruthven, whoſe ſole 
aim had been to remove from the K ing his two 
favorites, finding one was in priſon and the other in 
France, thought proper to convene the ſtates, where 
King James was preſent. He declared, whatever they 
had done was with his conſent, and to his ſatiſ- 
faction. He wrote the like ro the general aſſembly 


acted. This done, the King was no longer watched, 
but. left intirely at liberty. omg _— 

Soon after, King James aſſembled the nobility at 
St. Andrew's, before whom he declared that, tho? 


he had been detained againſt his will, he was how- 


ever ſenſible all was done for his ſervice: that he in- 
tended not to catFany perſon” to decount, but would 


ſpeedily publiſh a general act of oblivion, To 


(1) This year, about the end of September, died the learned George Buchanan. Spotſwood, p. 325 


This year allo, 


one Peter Morris a Dutchman, invented an engine, and pipes, for conveying the Thames water for the uſe of the city of Lon- 


don. Stow, p. 696. 


(2) To treat with her, together with George Tabot earl of Shrewſbury, in whoſe cuſtody Mary was. Camden, p. 491. 


evidence 


e fered, that ſhe excluded herſelf from ſucceeding EL IZ AR. 


5 ; Fe AN' 158 
V. She ſhould claim no right to the crown fk 


pleaſed. Camden ſays, the Scots of the Engliſh p. 491. 
party were utterly averſe to this agreement, affirminę 


Affairs of 


year. Were any one confined to what Camden Scotland. 
ſays, the idea to be thence formed would be very Melvil, 


imperfect. This is one of thoſe paſſages wherein B 


132. 
Spotſwood. 


Spotſwood. 


of the kirk, whereupon the ſtates and the kirk did, 
by authentic acts, approve whatever had been tranſ- 


Melvil. 
p. 136. 
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Ax' 1583. 
WW 


p. 137. 


p-. 138. 


Elizabeth's 
letter to the 
EKing of Scot- 
land. 

Melvil. 


p. 139, 140. 


She ſends 
Walſingham 
to him. 


p. 147. 


The duke of 
Anjou's at- 
tempt on the 
Netherlands 


fruſtrated. * 


Grotius. 
Strada, 
Stow. 


viſited the earl of Goury, who caſting himſelf at 
his feet, craved pardon, which he very readily ob- 
tainec], 

All being thus quiet, James appointed twelve 
counſellors to aſſiſt him in governing the ſtate. 


But, very ſoon after, his affection for the ear] of 


Arran reviving, he wiſhed to ſee him; and as all 
his counſellors were unanimouſly againſt it, he pro- 
teſted he would again diſmiſs him in twenty-four 
hours; but was not ſo good as his word, for he 
retained him ever after. In a ſhort ſpace, the fa- 
vorite had over him ſuch influence, that he would 
not ſuffer any but him to interfere in public affairs: 
whereupon the council of twelve being no longer 
conſulted, broke up of themſelves. Arran no 
ſooner found himſelt abſolutely reſtored than he 
ſuggeſted to his royal maſter, that he had made a 
falſe ſtep, in not chaſtiſing the inſolence of thoſe 
Ruthven lords, and finally perſuaded him to alter 
his reſolution. So, inſtead of the promited amneſty, 
he iſſued a proclamation, commanding the ac- 
complices of the Ruthvan conſpiracy to come and 
implore pardon for their crime. Every one plainly 
ſaw the Sifference between this proclamation, and 
the agreed on act of oblivion. James being free 
had declared, that they who had detained him in- 
tended no ill, and for that reaſon he had promiſed 
them a pardon : but, by the proclamation, he con- 
ſidered them as criminals, and obliged them to 
ſubmit to his mercy, at a time when he ſuffered 
himſelf to be governed by one of thoſe very favo- 
rites againſt whom they had formed their combina- 
tion. This ſufficed to induce thoſe lords to retire, 
ſome to their own homes, and others into England, 
to wait for another opportunity to ruin their 
enemy (1). | 
Elizabeth, being informed of the Scotiſh King's 
procedure, and the danger of Arran's utterly ruining 
the Engliſh party, wrote to King James, repre- 
ſenting the conſequences, and mixed in her letter 
ſome reproaches for breach of promiſe. She more- 
over told him, ſhe intended to ſend ſecretary Wal- 
ſingham to diſcourſe him from herſelf. James re- 
turned a reſolute anſwer, and vindicated himſelf tor 
not performing his promiſe, ſince it was extorted 
from him when a captive, This excuſe might 
have ſerved, with reſpect to what he faid to the 
ſtates ; but it was inſufficient, ſince he repeated the 
ſame to the nobility when at full liberty : however, 
he promiſed the Queen to proceed no farther ' till 
Walſingham's arrival. Mean while, the favorite 
made the earl of Goury undergo ſo many mortifica- 
tions, that he at length forced him to quit the court, 
Walſingham,being arrived, imparted to King James, 
in two private audiences, the Queen's advice con- 


cerning the management of his affairs : but as this 


advice tended to the earl of Arran's ruin, the em- 
baſſador brought back no very ſatisfactory an- 
{wer (2). 

The duke of Anjou being, from the very begin- 
ing of this year, too much confined by the con- 
ditions impoſed on him by the ſtates, attempted to 
ſeize Antwerp, and ſeven or eight other towns of 
the Netherlands, all on the ſame day: but, miſling 
his blow, he was obliged to retire to Dunkirk, and 
thence into France, . while, the ſtates affairs 
were in a melancholy ſituation. The Prince of 
Parma made this year great progreſs, and very likely 


— 


— 


countably that he daily incurred the contempt of his France. 


— 


would at length ſucceed, in obliging all the united EL IZ A;. 
18 to return to his Catholic Majeſty's obe- Ay? 1383. 
ience. | . 


In France, Henry III deported himſelf ſo unac- ag; of 
ſubjects. In public, he affected a great vehemency Mezerai. 
of devotion, while in private he plunged himſcif Thuanus. 
into luxuries the moſt criminal. Philip II, taking 
advantage of Henry's indolence with regard to his 

affairs of greateſt importance, left no means un- 
eſſayed to create him troubles which ſhould prevent 

his undertaking to protect the Netherlanders, who 
ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to put themſelves under 
France's domination. He firſt tried to perſuade 

the King of Navarre to take the field, promiſing 

to aid and protect the Hugonots. This failing, 

he applied to the duke of Guiſe, who accepted the 

ſuccors offered by Philip, to revenge the mortifica- 

tions he daily received from Henry's minions. 

When Queen Elizabeth's advice to the King of Ax- 158 
Scotland had on him a good effect, or Melvil's re- Affairs or 
monſtrances, as himſelf hints in his memoirs, made Scotland. 
ſome impreſſion on his mind, he ſeemed reſolved to Melvil. 
put a ſtop to all proſecutions againſt the Ruthven P. 159. 
lords. To that purpoſe, he aſſembled the nobility 
at Edinburg, there, with the advice of his grandees, 
to terminate this affair by publiſhing a general 
amneſty, as was his original deſign : but this pro- p. 152, &, 
ject was, malgre the King himſelf, defeated by the 
earl of Arran, a perſon ot a bold and daring ſpirit. 

On the grandees arrival at Edinburg, he diſcourſed 

each apart, intimating, that the King's intention 

was only to get his conduct with regard to the lords 

of Ruthven approved, after which he would pardon 

them, on their acknowledging they owed that 

favor to his clemency. Thoſe peers, finding the 

point was only to fave his Majeſty's honor, and 
imagining no detriment would thereby accrue to 

the tugitives, promiſed the favorite to do as the 

mp deſired. So, when James aſked their advice 

in this matter, they anſwered, it was their opinion 

he acted with extraordinary lenity, in opening the 
fugitives a way to obtain their pardon, This done, Spotſwood. 
the earl of Arran told him, if, after this declaration, | 
he publiſhed the act of oblivion, without the fugi- 

tives owning themſelves guilty, he would diſoblige 

his nobility by neglecting their advice, and ex- 
tremely injure his own dignity. Thus the fugitives 

reaped not any advantage, tho? the aſſembly was 
convened purely in their behalf. | 

The grandees declaration drove the lords cf Melvil,p.154. 
Ruthven to deſpair. They were conſtrained to 
implore pardon for what the King had approved, 
as done for his ſervice: nay, they could not be 
aſſured of obtaining this promiſed grace ſince, as 
the King had once departed from his word, they 
could not repoſe in him any farther confidence. 

The earl of Arran, having gained his point, be- 
came haughtier and more inſolent, and ſo violently 
perſecuted all his adverſaries that he finally induced 

them to form a new conſpiracy againſt him (3). 
Tho! the earl of Goury had ſpared this. favoritc's 

life, and had procured the King's pardon yery par- 
ticularly, yet was he never ſuffered to be at reſt 

"till he had forced him to aſk leave to quit the 
realm. He was now at Dundee, in order to retire p. 1;s5. 
into England, when he had notice chat the earls of Sportwood. 
Mar, Angus, and Glames, who were fled into 
Ireland, had in hand ſome project againſt the favorite. 


Rapin. 


(2) The earl of Arran put on him all the affronts could be invented. See Melvil, p. 148. 
3) He made all the inhabitants of Scotland tremble under him, and every man to depend upon him, daily inventing and 
ſecking out new faults againit ſeveral perſons, to obtain the gifts of their eſcheats, lands, benefices, &c. Melvil, p. 155: 


(1) Camden turns this whole affair to the King's advantage, by paſſing over in filence all the particulars related by Melvil. 


This 
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April 24- 


Xlelvil. 
p. | 58. 


Elizabeth 
ſends Daviſon 
into Scotland 
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earl of Arran. 
Melvil. 


P. 157. 


Daviſon ſuc- 
ceeds. 


Melvil, p. 1 52. 


an. This news induced him to ſtay in Scotland, and 


at laſt he himſelf entered into the conſpiracy, with- 
out however moving from Dundee. The confede- 
rates had fo well laid their meaſures that, arriving 
unexpectedly in Scotland, they inſtantly poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Sterling. | 

Mean while the court, having before received 
ſome confuſed intelligence of this conſpiracy, and 
knowing the ear] of Goury was concerned, ordered 
him to be arreſted, which was done accordingly, 
Juſt as the conſpirators became maſters of Sterling. 
'This quite diſheartened them. As Goury wasKing 
James's near relative, they fancied he had deſign- 
edly ſuffered himſelf to be apprehended, and, be- 
lieving themſelves betrayed, they abandoned their 
enterpriſe and fled the kingdom. It coſt the earl 
his lite, being conveyed to Edinburg, and there be- 
headed (1). Thus the earl of Arran, in ſpite of 
his enemies, {till maintained his poſt. He was ex- 
tremely odious to the whole nation, being not only 
abominably wicked and atheiſtical, but moſt inſa- 
tiably ravenous. There was alſo another particular 
whereat the Scots were not a little concerned and 
diſturbed ; viz. James had, for ſome time, held 
private intelligence with the Queen his mother, 
which bred a fear that he would ingage in deſigns 
deſtructive to the ſtate and religion. He had ſe- 
cretly accepted the aſſociation ſhe offered him, and 
it was ſeen that none but the Queen's known friends 
had acceſs to him: nay, it was whiſpered that he 
intended to turn Papiſt, and began to liſten to the 
French court's, or rather the duke of Guiſc's pro- 
poſitions. 
All this was but too ſufficient to give Elizabeth 
great uneaſineſs. She feared the Scotiſh King would 
be perſuaded to take a French wife, and ſuch a 
marriage produce ill effects for England. Where- 
fore to prevent, if poſſible, the miſchiefs which 


might happen from that quarter, ſhe ſent Daviſon 


into Scotland, under color of excuſing her protecting 
the Scotiſh fugitives, notwithſtanding James had 
demanded them by virtue of the treaty of alliance 
concluded between the two kingdoms : but Daviſon's 
main errand was to attempt gaining Arran to his 
royal miſtrelF's intereſt. This method was better and 
ſpeedier than to ſupport the Scotiſh male-contents, 
who were always to be ſupplied with money, with- 
out being certain of the ſucceſs of their undertakings : 
beſide, the Queen thereby ran the hazard of intirely 
loſing King James. That Prince wanted not ſenſe, 
but, as he was young, unexperienced, and too much 
ſwayed by his favorites, it was to be feared that, 
on the account of other peoples concerns, he would 
be drawn into projects detrimental to both King- 
doms. Daviſon's ſucceſs in his negociation was 
complete, with reſpect to the carl of Arran, and, 
by means eaſily gueſſed at, prevailed on him to be 
guided by her Majeſty. Betore his return to Eng- 
land, it was agreed, that lord Hunſdon tor 
England, and the earl of Arran for Scotland, ſhould 
meet on the borders, and make a regulation proper 


to preſerve a good underſtanding between the two | 


kingdoms. Under this pretenſe, theſe two peers 
contered, and before they parted made a private 
treaty, . whereby the earl of Arran ingaged to keep 
King James three years, unmarried, Elizabeth pre- 
tended, ſhe deſigned to give him a Princels of the 


1— 


* 


Ergliſh blood-royal who was not yet marriageable. EEIZ A B. 
This was at leaſt the pretext wherewith the treaty Ax' 188 
y AN 1584. 
was colored. * 
While all this was in agitation, Gray, a. noble Flizabeth 
young Scot, inſinuated himſelf ſo far into King diſcovers 
James's favor, that the earl of Arran, growing jea- Mary's ſecrets 


lous, found means to procure his removal, by geting Þy Gray, the 


him ſent embaſſador to Elizabeth. Gray was no Scotiſn em- 


ſooner in England, but the Queen won him by her * 
careſſes and bounties. This embaſſador thencefor- p. 138. 


wards feigned to be ſtrongly attached t6 Queen 
Mary's intereſt, and by that means drew from her 
lecrets which Elizabeth knew how to improve. The 
earl of Arran, having ſome intelligence of this in- 
trigue, notified it to King James, inordet to ruin his 
laid rival; but as, very {cemingly, he could bring 
no proof of what he advanced, Gray, being re- 
turned to Scotland, was very well received by the 
King, and in his turn ſpared no pains. to ruin the 
tavorite. 

While this was tranſacted in Scotland, ſchemes A conſpiracy 
were projecting in England in the royalcaptive's favor: diſcovered. 
but certain intercepted letters, to Queen Mary from Camden. 
Francis Throckmorton (2), affording tome inſight ES 
into the conſpiracy, Throckmorton was arreſted, P. «eng 
Immediately Thomas lord Paget and Charles 
Arundel fled to France, and gave out, the Catholics 
were ſo violently perſecuted in England, that it was 
not poſſible for them to ſtay there without ma- 
niteſt danger : that forged letters trom the Queen 
of Scots were left in their houſes, to force either 
their bringing them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or 
making themſelves guilty by concealment, Eli- 

Zabeth undoubtedly had ſpies to watch the motions 

of the Papiſts, having but too much reaſon to ſuſpect | 
their fidelity (3) : nay, it is very poſſible that, among | 
theſe ſpies, there were ſome who, to improve their | 
ſervices, laid ſnares for thoſe people. Such as un- 

dertake that imploy, of what religion ſoever they 

be, are not uſually the honeſteſt men : but the Eng- 

liſn Papiſts behavior having made theſe precautions 

neceſſary, the knowledge of what paſſed among them 

was of the utmoſt conlequence to Queen Elizabeth. 

Diverſe books, as well printed as in manuſcript, gow; 

were handed about, wherein the Queen was moſt in- Hollingſh. 
ſufferably calumniated and defamed. She was charged 

with having put to death many Catholics without 

cauſe, having firſt racked them to extort their ac- 
knowledgment of crimes whereof they were innocent, 

Her maids of honor were exhorted to ſerve her in 

the ſame manner as Judith did Holofernes, andby ſo 
nobleadeed to render themſelves worthy of holy mo- 

ther church's applauſe throughout all future ages (4). 

Theſe books, with what had been diſcovercd after 

1 hrockmorton's arreſt, occaſioned many to judge 

that ſome grand combination was ready to break 

out. 

Mean while Elizabeth, deſirous of ſhewing that it Elizabeth con. 
was not for their religion that certain Papiſts had ſuf- demns the 
fered the law, ſent for all the judges, and ſharply Judges ſeve- 
reproved them, for having been too ſevere in the = OY 
tortures they had inflicted on thoſe delinquents. 

This was, very ſeemingly, done to furniſh them 
with opportunity to clear themſelves from this 


charge * a proper apology, which was made 


public. hey afirmed, ** That no perſon had They clear 
been made to ſuffer for his religion, but only N 
| | ollingth, 


(1) Becauſe the earl of Arran was fully reſolved to have his lands, and therefore, to effect his deſign, he ingaged to divide them 
with ſeveral others, on condition they would afliſt him in ruining the earl of Goury. Melvil, p. 156. 


(2) Eldeſt ſon of John Throckmorton, chief juſtice of Cheſter, who had lately been put out of the commiſſion. Camden, 


P R 497. \ , 
(3) Theſe perſons were particularly ſuſpected, Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, and his ſon ; Philip Howard earl of 
Arundel, and his brother William, with the earl of Arundel's Wife ; and Henry Howard, their uncle, the duke of Norfolk's 


brother. 


Camden, 


Ne 22. Vol. II. 


497. | : 
(4) The author of theſe books was never diſcovered, but the ſuſpicion lighted upon Gregory Martin of Oxford, very learned in 
the Greek and Latin tongues. Carter, a Bookicller, who procured them to be printed, was executed. Stow, p. 497. 
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The Spaniſh 
embaſſador 
found to be in 
the plot. 
Canden. 
Hollingfh. 

p. 1371, &C. 


- Fe 


Ile is ſent for 
by the coun- 
cil. 
Camden. 


Deſends him- 
ſelf very in- 
differently. 


He is ordered 
to quit the 
land. 
Camden. 
Strype's Ann. 
Vol. III. 

c. 1 


The Queen 
ſends to ac- 
quaint Philip, 
ho reſuſes 
audience. 


cc 


Py TO = 


for dangerous practiſes againſt ber Majeſty and 
the ſtate 3 that Campian, the Jeſuit, had in 
reality been put to the rack, but with ſo little 
violence, that he was preſently able to walk and 
ſubſeribe his conſeſſion: that Brian, one of his 
accomplices, obitinately refuſing to utter or write 
the name of that perſon who pened the papers 
& found about him, was indeed denied food 'till he 
« aſſeec it in writing.” IIowever, the Queen, 
willing to take from her enemies CC 
Nandering her in other countries, prohibited = 
turing any perſon whatever, and Was ſatisfied Wit 
tranſporting from her dominions ſeventy prieſts who 
were in priſon, and of whom ſome were under ſen- 
tence of. death: among theſe were certain Jeſuits, 
who afterwards proved very ungrateful for this favor. 
Perhaps indeed, on this occaſion, ſhe acted not ſo 
much from a motive of clemency, as to ſeparate 
what her enemies were conſtantly for uniting and 
confounding, viz. religion and crimes againſt the 
ſtate, under pretenſe that the majority of conlpira- 
tors were Papilts. 

Before Throckmorton was apprehended, he ſent 
a cabinet full of papers to Mendoza, the Spanith 
embaſſador, whereof the court had notice (1). He 
denied all at his firſt examination: but at the ſecond 
confeſſed, “ that, going ſome few years ſince to 
« the Spaw, he confered ſeveral times with Jeney 
« and fir Francis Inglefield, two Engliſh fugitives, 
« how England might be invaded: (2): that after 
& Ei re2ra, Morgin, another fugitive in France, 
told him, the Catholic Princes had formed a de- 
ſign to free the Queen of Scots, and to imploy 
the duke of Guiſe tor that purpoſe : that nothing 
was wanting, but to know what ſaccors might 
be depended on from the Engliſh Catholics : that, 
in order to take their meaſures the better, Charles 
Paget, under the counterfeit name of Mope, was 
ſent into the county of Suſſex, where the duke of 
Guiſe intended to land: that he (Throckmorton) 
imparted the project to the Spaniſh embaſſador, 
who had been already informed of it, and ſhewed 
him the ports where it would be propereſt to 
land: that he moreover acquainted the fame em- 
baſſador with the names of the great men to 
whom he might frecly open his mind, becauſe, as 
he was a public perſon, he would not be fo nar- 
rowly watched: finally, that he confered with 
him how men might be privatcly raiſed in Eng- 
land, to have them ready when the foreign troops 
ſhould arrive.” 
On theſe depoſitions, the Spaniſh embaſſador was 
cited before the council, where he was told what 
was alledged againſt him by Throckmorton. As 
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he was undoubtedly conſcious of his not being ſuffi- 


ciently innocent to clear himſelf from theſe accu- 
ſations, he, by way of recrimination, took it into 
his head to gig! 3 the Queen with detaining the 
Spaniards money ſhe had ſeized, and with aſſiſting the 
duke of Anjou. Then, he fell foul of the minilters, 
ſaying, That, by their ill counſels, they inceſſantly 
labored to ſow diſcord between the Queen and his 
Catholic Majeſty. A few days after, Elizabeth 
ordered him to depart the kingdom, which he rea- 


_ dily obeyed, deeming himſelf very happy in coming 


oft ſo eaſily, However, when he was got into 
France, he loudly complained, as if in England the 
Jaw of nations had been violated in his perſon. Mean 
while, the Queen diſpatched Wade (3) to Spain, ro 
inform King Philip of what had paſſed, and to tell 
him ſhe was ready to receive from him another em- 


all occaſion of 


baſſador. But the Catholic King denied audience E LZ A5. 
to this envoy, who alſo in his turn refuſed imparting Ax 1384. 
to the prime miniſter the contents of his embaſſy. — 

When Throckmorton was brought upon his trial, Phrock. 
he denied what he had confeſſed at his examination, morton 
affirming, he had purpoſely invented it to avoid executed. 

. 1 7 a PV 10. 
torture: but after his condemnation, on the evidence — | 
of his own letters to the Queen of Scots, and papers Camden. 
found in his coffers, he owned all, and even made 
a more circumſtantial declaration than before; and 
| yet when he came to the gallows, he again denied 
all he had confeſſed. 

Elizabeth, as ſhe could not doubt her adverſaries Elizabeth 1e. 
were inceſſantly projecting how to deprive her of the news the ne. 
crown, and ſet it on the Scotiſh Queen's head, lived Sociation with 
in a perpetual uneaſineſs, and under the apprehenſion — — ot 
that ſome one of their ſchemes would finally ſucceed - 
wherefore, in order to dive deeper into the defigns 
of her enemies, ſhe ſeemed inclinable to reſume the 
negociation commenced with Queen Mary. To this 
end, ſhe ſent Wade, at his return from Spain, to 
acquaint her, ſhe was ready to renew the treaty 
which had been interrupted, and would for that pur- 
pole very ſpeedily diſpatch to her ſir Walter Mild- 
may; but withal ſhe let her know, that ſhe inſiſted 
on two conditions, namely, that ſhe ſhould prevail 
with the King, her ſon, to grant the pardon pro- 
miſed the Ruthven lords, and put a ſtop to the plots 
of the biſhop of Glaſgow, her embaſſador in 
France. 

At this time happened the ſurpriſe of Sterling, and then 
the impriſonment of carl Goury, and the conſpira- Beal. 
tors flight into England. Hereupon Elizabeth ſent Camden. 
Beal, to requeſt Queen Mary to intercede with the 
King her fon for the fugitives, and inform her of 
the duke of Guiſc's deſigns, as ſhe had promiſed 
Wade. Mary anſwered, ſhe had promiſed nothing, 1y,,,., 
but on condition ſhe ſhould be releaſed : that ſhe anſwer. 
would readily intercede for the Scotiſh fugitives, 
provided any advantage would thence accrue either 
to herſelf or the King her ſon, and that thoſe cri- 
minals would confeſs their fault. She did not deny, 
ſhe had defired the duke of Guile to uſe his indea- 

vors to free her; but ſaid, ſhe knew nothing of 

his deſigns, nor, if ſhe did, would ſhe diſcover them, 
except the was aſſured of her deliverance. She be- 
lought Elizabeth to uſe her with more humanity, 

and deſired the treaty might be concluded with her 
before the Scots were treated with. Adding finally, 

that as the King of France had owned and received 

her embaſſador jointly with her ſon's, as Princes aſ- 
ſociated, Elizabeth would be pleaſed to get this aſ- 
ſociation publiſhed in Scotland. 

Elizabeth took care not to ſerve her in what ſhe The nego- 
deſired, her aim being only to draw from her a ſol- ciation 
licitation in behalf of the Scoriſh fugitives, and ſome broken oft 
light into the duke of Guile's deſigns, on the uncer- 

tain hope of the accommodation wherewith ſhe flat- 

tered her: but finding ſhe could not any how pre- 

vail, ſhe relinquiſhed the negociation as uſeleſs. 
However, perceiving by Mary's anſwer, that the 
King of Scotland had accepted the aſſociation, ſhe 

was afraid ſome dangerous plot was hatching in that 
kingdom. This was what chicfly induced her to 
reſolve on gaining the earl of Arran at any rate, 
wherein ſhe ſucceeded, as has been obſerved. 

Not long after, Elizabeth alſo diſcovered that her Other plots 
enemies ceaſed not their practiſes. A certain Scotiſh giſcorered. 
Jeſuit, named Creighton, paſſing by ſea to Scot- Camden. 
land, being attacked by pirates, tore ſome papers 


and ſends 
Wade to her, 
Camden, 


he had about him, and threw them over-board : but, 


Pry 


(1) The reſt of Throckmorton's coffers being ſearched, 
land, which were convenient to land forces at; 
ligion. Camden, p. 489. 


(2) And to that end he had drawn theſe two catalogues. Ibid. 
(3) Ile was clerk of the council, Camden calls him Waadus, or Waad, but his true name was fir William Wade. 


there were found in them two catalogues; 
and the other of the gentlemen all over England, w 
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one, of the ports in Eng- 
ho proteiſed the Romiſli re- 


by 
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EL Iz AB. by a very extraordinary accident, the wind pre- | would have Preſbytery to be conlidered as the fole EI 12 4 B. 


N vented the ſcattered papers from touching the wa- 
22 ter, and blew them 2. into the ſhip, ſome one 
of whoſe equipage was at the pains of picking 

them up. Theſe ſcraps being given to Wade, he 

paſted them together on another paper with no 

ſmall labor and patience, and by that means a plot 

was diſcovered, framed by the Pope, the King of 

Spain, and the duke of Guiſe, to invade England. 

by the earl of Leiceſter's means, a ge- 


6 gone neral aſſociation of men of all degrees and condi- 


aſſociation in 


acen Eliza- tions was formed in England, who bound them- 
beta favor. ſelves by oath to proſecute even to death whoſoever | 
Canden. ſhould make any attempt againſt her Majeſty Queen 
Elizabeth. Pa 5 
8 i F hs 
{nds The _Scotiſh Queen readily perceived that 
an Hr plots of her friends were diſcovered, ſince the aſſo- 


Elizabeth, 


ciation was a clear evidence that Elizabeth thought 
Camden. 


herſelf in danger. As ſhe was afraid ſhe could not 
avoid the effects of this aſſociation, in caſe it came 
to be known that ſhe was concerned in theſe con- 
ſpiracies, ſhe uſed freſh indeavors to free herſelf 
from captivity. To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Naue, her 
{ccretary, to Elizabeth with theſe propoſals : 

That if ſhe might be releaſed, ſhe offered to en- 
ter into a cloſer amity with the Queen of England : 
to renounce the title of Queen of England, and 
never lay claim to the crown of that kingdom ſo 


long as Elizabeth was living: to ſign the aſſociation: 


to make a league defenſive with England (fo far as 
might ſtand with the alliance between France and 
Scotland) provided that nothing, was done in Eng- 
land to her diſadvantage, before ſhe herſelf, or the 
King her ſon, was heard in the parliament : to ſtay 
in England 'till hoſtages were given: to make no 
change in the religion eſtabliſhed in Scotland, on 
condition that whatever had been inacted to her 
diſgrace ſhould be repealed : to recommend to her 
fon ſuch counſellors as were inclined to preſerve a 
good underſtanding with England : to procure a 
pardon for the fugitives, provided they would own 
themſelves guilty : to treat of no match for the 
King her fon without Elizabeth's knowledge. She 
required, on her part, that the treaty ſhould be 
made with her and the King her ſon jointly, and 
PRs to have it ratified by the duke of Guile. 
oreover, ſhe deſired matters might be ſpeedily 
concluded, for fear ſome accident ſhould obſtruct 
the treaty. Finally, ſhe beſought Queen Elizabeth 
to give her ſome token of her eſteem, by granting 
her a little more liberty, 
Had Mary made theſe offers at any other time, 
Elizabeth would poſſibly have liſtened to them: 
but, in the preſent juncture, they only ſerved to in- 
creaſe her ſuſpicions, ſince it was evident they purely 
aroſe from a dread inſtilled into the priſoner, by 
the aſſociation and diſcovery of theſe conſpiracies, 
Camden pretends, contrary to all appearance, that 
Elizabeth, being fatisfied with theſe propoſals, was 
on the point of giving Mary her liberty, had ſhe 
not been prevented by the clamors of the Scots. 
Hence he takes occaſion to make a long invective 
againſt the Preſbyterians and their preachers, and 
to accuſe them of inſolence, contempt of the King's 
perſon, and rebellion againſt the laws. Here alſo 
he ſpeaks of the ſuppreſſion of Buchanan's writings, 
a topic quite foreign to the purpoſe. Finally, he 
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Remark on 
this ſubjc&. 


p. 499. 


— —— 


cauſe of the obſtacles to Mary's Celivcrance, ſpite Ax' 184. 
of Elizabeth's good intentions towards her. 4 hi 
is no wonder, it being the modiſh ſtile in England 
during the reign of James I, to whom court was 
made by exclaiming againft the Puritans. I how- 

ever acknowledge it not to be abſolutely improba- 

ble that, on this occaſion, Elizabeth even fet the 

Scots on forming the obſtacles mentioned here by 
Camden: but it is very unlikely that, at a time 

when ſhe faw her enemies in league againſt her to 

place Mary, tho? a priſoner, on the Engliſh throne, 

the ſhould really intend to releaſe her, and fo inable 

her the better to execute her deſigns. To take 
Elizabeth's diſſimulation for her real intention was 

a mere artifice of Camden, thereby to inſinuate 

that ſhe deemed Mary innocent of the machinations 

which were perpetually framing : but he contradicts p. 501. 
himſelf by ſaying, a little after, that Mary, loſing 

all hope of agreement, finally liſtened to dangerous 
counſels, and wrote to the Pope, and King of Spain, 
ſolliciting them . to haſten what they had in hand 
with all ſpeed, let what would happen to her.” 

t 15 theretore evident that ſhe was confcious of ſome 
project already on foot, and had given ear to thoſe 
pernicious counſels before the time mentioned b 


Camden. But the Queen of England, better in- Mary putun- 


tormed than Mary imagined, knowing what mea- 2 3 q 
ſures were taken to carry her off, removed this dan- 10097 
gerous priſoner from the earl of Shrewſbury, and p. 501. 
commited her to the cuſtody of fir Drue Drury, a | 
man of vigilance, if ever any was ſuch (1). Cam- 

den ſays that Leiceſter, at once deſirous of freein 
Elizabeth from thoſe anxieties which the Scotiſh 
Queen created her, bribed certain ruffians to afſaſſi- | 
nate the priſoner ; but as none durſt give them or- | 
ders for leave to approach her, Drury's watchful- 

nels obſtructed their geting acceſs to her. If this 

denotes the earl of Leiceſter's villany, and perhaps, 

in Camden's intention, that of Elizabeth herſelf, 

it likewiſe manifeſts how dangerous a perſon the 

Queen of Scots was deemed, ſince it was thought 
Elizabeth's lite could not be ſafe but by her death: 

It is not therefore likely that Elizabeth ſhould then 

even dream of ſeting her at liberty. The ſame au- 

thor ſays, that, intirely to alienate Queen Elizabeth's 

affection from the Queen of Scots, it was whiſpered 

in her ears, that a reſolution was taken to deprive 

her of the crown, and ſet it on Mary's head: that 

a council had been held, wherein cardinal Allen for 

the Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, Inglefield for the laity, and 

the biſhop of Roſs for the Scotiſh Queen, all three 
impowered by the Pope and King of Spain, had 

agreed that Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, King 

James depoſed, and Mary given in marriage to 

tome Engliſh Catholic nobleman : that this noble. 

man ſhould be elected King of England, and the 

crown ſettled on his heirs. He adds, Walſingham 
diligently inquired who this Engliſh nobleman 

might be, and that the ſuſpicion fell on Henry 
Howard, brother to the late duke of Norfolk (2). 

During this year, the united provinces affairs daily Affairs of the 
grew worſe, the Prince of Parma from time to time Netherlands. 
poſſeſſing himſelf of their rowns. At length, to 1 
reduce them as it were to the laſt extremity, Du Maurier. 
Heaven permited the Prince of Orange to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated by one Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian. 


82 
—— — 


(1) Sir Amias Powlet was alſo joined in the commiſſion with him, to take care of Mary. She was then in Tutbury caſtle. 


Camden, p. 501. 


Thi in April, Walter Raleigh, Eſq; went to diſcover the country adjoining to Florida in the Weſt Indies, and re- 
(7 payer, in April, WO ST , Hollingſh. p. 1369 —— Within this year alſo, Charles Nevil, the 
laſt earl of Weſtmoreland of this houſe, ended his life in a miſerable exile. 
moreland) two earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, one earl of Kent, 
of Ofley, barons Latimers, barons Abergavenny, one Queen, five ducheſſes, not to 
biſhop of York, and a great number of gentlemen. Camden, p. 501. 


turned in Auguſt, bringing with him two of the natives. 


From this family ſprang (beſide fix earls of Weſt⸗ 
a marquis of Montacute, a duke of Bedford, a baron Ferrars 
reckon counteſſes and bareneſſes, one arch- 


Philip, 


N 99 tw da dias 


Pr. 


F , 


340 
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Weſtmorcland, lately deceaſed in the Netherlands, ELT Z A3. 
accuſed him of conſpiring againſt the Queen; where- Ax* 1 


Philip, his eldeft ſon, being then in the King of 
Spain's hands, and educated in the Romiſh = 
gion, the ſtates confered the government of Hol- 
ſand and Zealand on his ſecond ſon Maurice, aged 
about eighteen. Mean while, the Prince of Parma, 
improving the ſtates conſternation, laid ſiege to 


Antwerp. 


terly impoſſible to ſupport themſelves with their 


Aﬀairs of 
France. 

Aezeral. 
Thugnus. 
Jlolling mn. 
P. Daniel. 


own forces, debated whether they ſhoukl put them. 
ſelves under the protection of France or England, and 
finally reſolved lor France: but Henry III was then 
involved in troubles which admited not his accepting 
their offer; ſo, finding no incouragement from that 
quarter, they were forced to apply to the Queen of 
England. We ſhall fee next year the ſucceſs of 
this negociation. | 

The commotions wherewith France had been ſo 
long agitated, and which ſeemed to be ſomewhat 
appenſed, were renewed by the duke of Anjou's 
death, occurring in June. As King Henry had no 
iſſie, and was preſumed incapable of having any, 
the duke of Guile projccted to ſeize the throne, as 
deicended from Charles the Great: this at leaſt is 
what diverle have charged him with, not without 
great probability. But as Henry of Bourbon, King 


of Navarre, was become firſt Prince of the blood, 


lince the duke of Anjou's demiſe, a pretenſe was to 
be found to exclude him from the throne, other- 
wile it would not be poſſible for the duke of 
Guiſe to execute his project. It was not difficult 
to find a pretext, ſince the King of Navarre pro- 
teſſed the Reformed religion: ſo Guiſe, covering 


his ambition wich the cloke of religion, pretended 


to have no other view but to maintain the Catholic 
creed, which would be in the utmoſt peril if a 
Hugonot aſcended the throne. The King, who 
knew his deſign, did all he poſſibly could to per- 
ſuade the King of Navarre to change his religion, 
and Guiſe, perceiving indeavors were uſed to 


break his meaſures, renewed the league firſt at 


Paris, and then in the provinces : by. this means 
he could have an army ready on the firſt occafion; 
the people being ſo ſtupidly infatuated as to imagine 
he only aimed at preſerving of the Chatholic religion. 
Mean while the duke of Guile, having notice that the 
King deligned to arreſt him, withdrew to his go- 
vernment of Champagne, where on the laſt day of 
December he ſigned a private league with the King 
of Spain, who, under a religious pretext, ſought 
only to foment the troubles in France: but as Guiſe 
would not have it thought that he aſpired to 
the crown, the treaty ran, that the cardinal] of 


Bourbon ſhould be raiſed tothe throne, on Henry III's 


decealc, and, to that end, the King of Spain ſhould 
find fifty thouſand crowns monthly. Thus, by 


means of the duke of Guiſe, Philip II kindled in 


France a flame which long devoured that king- 
dom, and hindered the French from thinking on 


- acquiſitions in the Netherlands (1). 


Ax' 1585, 
Parry's con- 
ſpiracy. 
Camden. 


D'ewes, 


p. 340. 
Hollingſh. 


thor. 


In the begining of 1585, Elizabeth diſcovered 
a conſpiracy, whereof William Parry was the au- 
He was a gentleman of Wales, member of 
the houſe of commons, and had ſignaliſed his zeal 
tor the Catholic religion in oppoſing alone a bill 
pretcred in the lower houle againſt the Jeſuits. He 
ipake on that occaſion with fo much paſſion and 
vehemency, that he was commited to cuſtody (2), 


P. 1352 — but was, in a few days, re-admited into the houſe. 


1396. 
Feb. 11. 


Scarcely had he regained liberty, when Edmund 


„Not Henry Nevil “, who claimed the inheritance of the earl of 
as M. Rapin 


miſtakes. 


— — — 


In this diſtreſs, the ſtates, finding it ut- 


upon he was ſent to the Tower. He owned, * he 
had a deſign to kill the Queen, and was perſuaded 
„eto it by Morgan, a Popiſh refugee in France; 
that he held intelligence with Jeſuits, the Pope's 
% nuncios and cardinals (3); that the better to de- 
e ceive the Queen, and procure free acceſs to her 
„ perſon, he returned from France into England, 
and diſcovercd the whole conſpiracy to her; that 
© afterwards, repenting of his wicked intention, 
he laid aſide his dagger every time he waited 
on her, leſt he ſhould be tempted to commit the 
murder; but, at length; cardinal Allen's book, 
„ wherein he maintained it to be not only lawful, 
„ but honorable to kill Princes excommunicated, 
„falling into his hands, he read it, and felt himſelf 
* ſtrongly incouraged to purſue his firſt deſign 
* that Nevil, his accuſer, coming to dine with him 
5 propoſed to attempt ſomething for the Scotiſh 
Queen's deliverance, to which he anſwered, he 
* had a greater deſign in his thoughts; that a few 
days after, Nevil coming to ſee him, they re- 
* ſolved to kill the Queen, as ſhe rode abroad to 
take the air, and on the Bible ſwore ſecreſy; but 
„ that, in the interim, Nevil, hearing the news of 


* 


983. 


the earl of Weſtmoreland's death, accuſed him, yaw 2. 


in hopes of procuring the earls inheritance, to 
„ which he laid claim.” Upon this confeſſion, he 
was condemned. and executed. . 


This conſpiracy occaſioned the parliament to The parlia- 
take extraordinary care of the Queen's and king- ment confirms 


dom's welfare. 


mited, approved, and confirmed by unanimous 
conſent. 


by the Queen, ſhould make inquiſition concern- 
ing thoſe who ſhould excite rebellions in the 


kingdom, attempt againſt the Queen's life, or 


% claim any right to the crown of England. 
„That the perſon for whom, or by whom any 
attempt ſhould be made, ſhould be utterly in- 
capable of ſucceeding to the crown, deprived 
for ever of all right and title to it, and proſe- 
cuted to death, if declared guilty by the ſaid 
e twenty-four commiſſioners.” 

It was impoſſible not to perceive that they here 
aimed directly at the Queen of Scots, for whole ſake 
all theſe combinatiors were forming ; wheretore, 
very probably, trom this time her death began to be 
determined; the two Queens being no longer able 
to ſubſiſt together; at leaſt the council of England 
were of this opinion. Mary doubted not that the 
law was inacted againſt her. Perhaps ſhe would 
have prevented the fatal effects of it, could ſhe 
have reſolved to renounce all correſpondence in the 
kingdom, and in forcign countries : but ſhe had 
not the prudence to take this wile courſe, or poſſibly 
to avoid the ſnares laid for her, nor was quick- 
ſighted enough to perceive ſhe only ſerved for a 
blind to her pretended friends to execute other 
projects. | 


The general aſſociation was ad- the aſſociation. 


| It was likewiſe inacted, that at leaſt Act againſt 
„ twenty-four commiſſioners, choſen and appointed Ween Mary. 


The parliament was not contented with this ſevere Another a- 


ſtature for her Majeſty's preſervation. 


It was gainſt the 
farther inacted, „ That all Popiſh prieſts ſhould Fri: 


« depart the realm within forty days: that thoſe t. © © 


„ who ſhould afterwards return, ſhould be guilty 
of high-treaſon : that to receive or harbor them 
“ ſhould be telony.” It was declared alſo, „That 
„ thoſe who were educated in foreign ſeminaries, 


\ 


— 


—— 


(1) Henry, King of France, having the laſt year been choſen into the order of the garter, Queen Elizabeth ſent this year, in 


January, Henry earl of Derby to France, to inveſt the King with the proper robes and enfigns. 


Camden, p. 501. Stow, p. 700. 


(2) He ſaid, that the bill ſavored of treaſons, was full of blood, danger, deſpair, and terror to the Engliſh ſubjects of this 


realm, and full of confiſcations, &c. D'ewes, p. 346. 


(3) During his ſtay abroad, he held a correſpondence with lord Burghley, pretending to be mighty zealous for Queen Eliza- 


beth, Strype's Ann, Vol. III. p. 79, &c. 188. 
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+ After notice. 


c if they returned not into England within ſix 


months * and made not their ſubmiſſion beſore 


CC 
« a biſhop, or two juſtices of peace +, ſhould be 


6 ouilty of high-treaſon. That if any perſon, 


+ Within two (e thus ſubmiting, ſhould within ten years approach 


days after their ,, 


return. 


as heirs to any eſtate. 


the court, or even come within ten miles of it, 


« his ſubmiſſion ſhould be void. That thoſe who 
4 ſhould, directly or indirectly, convey any money 


« to ſtudents, or others in ſuch ſeminaries, ſhould 
« jncur the penalty of a Præmunire, loſs of goods, 
% and perpetual exile. That if any of the peers 


« of the realm ſhould offend againſt this act, they 


« ſhould be brought to trial by their peers, That 


< whoſoever ſhould know any Popiſh prieſt, or 
« Jeſuit, lurking in the kingdom, and ſhould not 


« diſcover him within four days, he ſhould be 
« fined and impriſoned at the Cn pleaſure. 
« That if any perſon ſhould be ſuſpected of being 
« a prieſt, or Jeſuit, and refuſe to ſubmit himſelf 
« to examination, he ſhould be impriſoned 'till he 
« ſubmited. That they who ſhould ſend their 


children to Popiſh colleges or ſeminaries, ſhould | 


ce be fined in one hundred pounds ſterling. That 
ce if thoſe who were ſent thither did not return 
*« within a year, they ſhould be incapable to ſucceed 
That if the wardens of 
the ports ſhould ſuffer any, except merchants, to 
& croſs the ſeas, without her Majeſty's licenſe, 
e ſigned by ſix privy-counſellors, they ſhould be 
< turned out of their places. That the maſters, of 
<« ſhips who received any paſſengers without ſuch 
&« licenſe, ſhould forfeit their ſhips and goods, | 
* ſuffer a year's impriſonment, and be incapable of 


« exerciſing navigation for the future.” 


o 
* 


This is the moſt rigorous act againſt the Catholics 


during Queen Elizabeth's reign : but they could 
blame only themſelves, or rather the indiſcrete 
zeal of ſome among them, who never ceaſed ploting 


againſt her, and laboring to ſet the Scotiſh Queen 


on the throne of England. Even this ſtatute ſufficed 
not \to wh them, 'till they finally carried their 


_ zeal to ſuch a height, that the deſtruction of one 


The ear] of 


of the Queens became abſolutely neceſſary tor the 
other's preſervation. 


Philip earl of Arundel, eldeſt fon of the duke of 


Arundel ap- Norfolk, had, thro' the Queen's grace and favor, 


prehended. 
April 25. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


ez. 


The earl of 


Northumber- 
land ſhoots 

- himſelf. 
Camden. 
Stow. 

Pp n 706, &c. 
Hollingſh. 
P. 1403, &c. 


been reſtored in blood (1) and to his father's eſtate, 
three years before: but heafterwards turned Papiſt; 
and being twice cited before the council to anſwer 


to certain accuſations entered againſt him, was con- 


fined to his houſe. Six months after he was releaſed, 


and came to the houſe of peers, but withdrew the 


very firſt day, to avoid being preſent at the ſermon. 
As he was vehemently bigoted to the religion he 
had imbraced, he reſolved to quit the kingdom to 
injoy its free exerciſe, and before his departure wrote 
a letter to the Queen, which was not to be delivered 
*till after his departure. This letter abounded with 
complaints that his innocence was oppreſſed. He 
ſaid; „ that, to avoid the misfortune befallen his 
* orandfather and father, and to ſerve God with 
freedom, according to his conſcience, he had re- 
e ſolved to quit the kingdom, but not his allegiance 
% to his Sovereign.” But his own ſervants be- 
traying him, he was, when juſt ready to imbark, 
apprehended and ſent to the Tower. | 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumbepland, brother 
to the late earl who was beheaded, was alſo in the 
Tower, having been charged with being concerned 
in Trockmorton's conſpiracy, and holding cor- 
reſpondence with lord Paget and the duke of Guile. 
He was, on the twenty-firſt of June, this year, 
tound breathleſs in bed, ſhort with three bullets under 
his left pap. As he was alone in the chamber, 


he was his own murderer. | 


her from all quarters. Io three principal cauſes 
this change muſt be aſcribed; The firſt was the 
duke of 
to that of the French King himſelf. A ſecond 
cauſe may be imputed to the flouriſhing condition 
of Philip II, who, after acquiring the crown of 
Portugal, was on the point of reducing to his obe- 
dience the revolted Netherland provinces. The 


flattered themſelves of gaining the Scotiſh King, 
and. making uſe of him to invade England. 1 
mention not the court of Rome, or the Englith 
Papiſts, who conſtantly remained in the ſame dit- 
poſition, ſo there was not in that reſpe any novelty. 
'The _ of Scots was ever the ſtumbling- block. 
It was 

Her deliverance from captivity was deſired, in 
order to ſer on her head the crowns of England 
and Scotland, and by her means reſtore Popery in 


| both kingdoms. Such were the projects of Eliza- 


beth's adverſaries. She could not thereof be ig- 
norant, ſince they had purſued them from the very be- 
gining of her reign 3 as, on her part, ſhe had made 
it her whole buſineſs to break their meaſures : but 
ſome advantages which ſhe had hitherto injoyed 
began to fail her. Theſe were firſt, the jealouſy 
between the crowns of France and Spain, which 


had reſtrained both from attacking . her openly. 


Secondly, the French Hugonots had been able to 
ſupport themſelves, and diſable that court from 
making any attempt upon England. Thirdly, 


while the Netherland confederates affairs were proſ- 


perous, they had ſo imployed the Spaniſh forces, 
that it was not poſſible tor Philip to think ſeriouſly 
of foreign enterpriſes. But, at the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of, the ſcene was quite changed. France was in 
ſuch a ſituation as left Elizabeth no room any longer 
to build her ſafety on the jealouſy between the 
French and Spaniſh crowns, that foundation be- 
coming too feeble. The duke of Guiſe, her mortal 


enemy, was more powerful in France even than the 


King himſelf, and was moreover Upported by the 


Spaniard, In all probability, the Hugonots would 
be utterly cruſhed, and the Netherlands ſoon brought 
under the Spaniſh yoke, which once effected, Eng- 
land would indubitably be invaded. Elizabeth was 
therefore to think betimes of preventing the 1m- 
pending danger, or reſolve to ſuſtain alone the 
efforts of her enemies. Prudence required that ſhe 
ſhould previouſly attempt averting thoſe attacks 
which were preparing againſt her, without however 


neglecting the means of withſtanding them, if ſhe 


ſhould be forced to it. The ſcheme ſhe laid was 
this, as in the ſequel will plainly appear. Firſt, 
ſhe reſolved to make alliances, if poſſible, with the 
two Northern crowns and the German Proteſtants, 
even were it only to excite jealouſies in her enemies. 
Secondly, to ſend the contederate Netherlanders a 


powerful ſuccor, to keep the King of Spain im- 


loyed in thoſe provinces. Thirdly, to aſſiſt the 
MEN Hugonots, to obſtruct their being too eaſily 
oppreſſed, being very ſenſible the duke of Guite 
would be unable to attempt her while the civil wars 
found him imploy ment in France. Laſtly, ſhe 


thought there was no better way to break her ene- 


mies meaſures, than indeavoring, if poſſible, to 
have the Scotiſh King in her power, or, if that 
failed, exciting in Scotland difturbances'which ſhould 


prevent that young Prince's framing projects detri- 
mental to England. It is likewiſe extremely pro- 


(1) As was alſo his brother Thomas in this year's parliament. 
Vor, II. i 


— 


See D'ewes, p. 341, 342. 
Rrrr a 


which was bolted on the inſide, it viſibly appeared EL IZ as. 


AN” 1385 
The calm Elizabeth had for ſome years injoyed; & ; 


began to be converted into ſtorms, which threatened Elizabeth 
menaced from 
diverſe quar 


uiſe's power, which was little inferior Camden. 


third was the hopes wherewith Elizabeth's enemies 


e who gave birth to all the machinations. - 


bable 


— — 
——— ——— en nm me 


FE LIZ AB. 
A' 1585. 
Wo — 


Elizabeth 


ſends Bodley ſent fir Thomas Bodley into 


intoGermany, 
Camden. 


She attempts 
to fruſtrate 
King James's 
project of mar- 
riage. 
Melvil, 

p. 158, 161. 


bable that this was the very time when Mary's 
death was di termined, ſince her life was the founda- 
tion of all the plots againſt Elizabeth, both at home 
and abroad ; at leaſt, if it was not then fully re- 
ſolved on, very ſeemingly Elizabeth and her 
council were determined not to ſpare that Queen 
when the neceſlity of affairs _— her being ſacri- 
ficed to the public ſafety. This I acknowledge 1s 
barely a conjecture; but it is grounded on the then 
ſituation of Elizabeth's affairs. 

To execute the firſt part of her ſcheme, ſhe 
Germany and Denmark, 
to indeavor perſuading the Proteſtant Powers to 
make a league defenſive with England (1). Among 
other inſtructions, he had orders to acquaint the 
King of Denmark, that the duke of Lorrain, when 
he courted Queen Elizabeth, pretended a right to 
the crown of Denmark, as grandſon of Chriſtiern II, 
by his daughter. 
negociations; but as Elizabeth was extremely frugal 
of her treaſure, ſhe poſſibly uſed not the propereſt 
means to gain the German Princes to her intereſt. 
As for the ſecond and third articles of Elizabeth's 
ſcheme, relating to France and the Netherlands, 
they ſhall preſently be touched on. With regard 
to the fourth, concerning Scotland, we find it ex- 
plained in Melvil's memoirs, if we may however 
give intire credit to this writer, who ſeems not a 
little prejudiced againſt Elizabeth. 

The King of Scotland, being determined on 
marrying, caſt his eyes on the eldeſt daughter of his 
Daniſh Majeſty, who having thereof ſome notice, 


I know not the ſucceſs of Bodley's 


__ — 


concluded on ſending to Scotland an embaſſy under 


color of treating a firm alliance between the two 
kingdoms, and withal to give King James oppor- 


tunity to propoſe his marriage. Melvil pretends 


Camden. 
Spotſwood. 


Melvil, p.159. 


0 161. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
p. 162, &c. 


p. 165, 166. 


that Elizabeth, having intelligence of the project, 
reſolved to uſe her indeavors to render it abortive (2). 


Not that this match was any way unſuitable for the 


King of Scotland, but it imported Elizabeth that 


he ſhould not marry at all, except he would take 


ſome Engliſh lady of her chuſing, or rather, ſhe 
wiſhed to have him in her power before he married. 
She therefore wrote to him, „That, in order to 
« preſerve a conſtant good underſtanding between 
15 hin and herſelf, ſhe intended to ſend a perſon 
« who ſhould reſide at his court in quality of her 


« -embaſſador, not to trouble his Majeſty with 


e buſineſs, but entertain him with pleaſant diſ- 
ce courſes, and bear him company in his recreations : 
that ſhe had choſen for that purpoſe Edward 
« Wotton, a man of wit and a great traveller, 


«© imagining he would be very proper to divert 
e him agreably, and hoped he would take great 


« delight in his converſation.” Melvil, who was 
ordered to receive this agent, remembered to have 
ſeen him formerly at Paris, at his uncle Dr. Wotton's, 
the Engliſh embaſſador ; and that, young as he was, 


he had over-reached that ſtanch old ſtates-man con- 


ſtable Montmorency (3). Of this he warned King 
James, who regarded it not: on the contrary, this 
embaſſador partook of all his pleaſures, and became 
a ſort of favorite. | 

The Daniſh embaſly being arrived in Scotland, 
Wotton, and ſome of James's miniſters, procured 
thoſe Danes to receive ſo many mortifications, that 
they were on the point of returning in very great 
diſcontent. Bur Melvil, informing them how 
matters ſtood, perſuaded them to have patience ; 
and indeed James, being afterwards undeceived of 
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ſome notions inſtilled into him againſt the King of EI! 


Denmark, ſent them back better ſatisfied. He Aw 1.4. 
ſoon after diſpatched away to the ſaid Prince, Peter Lanes; 


Young *, his almoner, to thank him for his em. p 165. 
baſſy, and to acquaint him, that he would very“ Our author 
ſpeedily ſend him proper embaſſadors. The real "Mn hint 
motive of Young's voyage was to ſee the King of © 
Denmark's two daughters, and inform his royal 
maſter of their qualifications. ; 9 

During this interim, the ear] of Arran's credit Francis Rul. 
ſenſibly decreaſed, by the addreſs of Gray his rival, fel killed on 
who was a greater proficient at managing King the borders, 
James than himſelf, Moreover, Wotton contri- ee 
buted, to the utmoſt of his ability, towards ruining „ 
that favorite; for, beſide Elizabeth's having no far. 
ther need of him ſince ſhe had won Gray, he was a 
man on whom ſhe could not much rely. Alfo a 
certain occurrence, on the borders, proved extremely 
prejudicial to Arran. Thomas Carr, laird of Fer- 
nihurſt, who had married his niece, being in con- 
ference with fir Francis Ruſſel (4), the carl of Bed- 
tord's fon, on affairs relating to both kingdoms, one 
of the Engliſh was taken in the very act of pilfering; 
and this occaſioned between the two convoys a 
ſcuffle (5), wherein Ruſſel loſt his life. The Engliſh 
embaſſador was very clamorous on the matter, pre- 
tending the earl of Arran had excited his nephew to 
commence this quarrel purely to create a rupture be- 
tween the two kingdoms. On his complaints, the 
earl of Arran was confined to his own houſe, and 
* ſent to priſon, where lie ſoon after 

ied. | | 

Elizabeth, being informed of this fact, demanded Queen Elias. 
a ſolemn reparation. James did not refuſe it : but beth demands 
pretended he could not come to any deciſion till he ſatisfadtion. 
had proofs. - This was no eaſy matter, by reaſon of Camden, 
the cuſtom, elſewhere mentioned, which allowed 
not the evidence of the Engliſh againſt the Scots, or 
of the Scots againſt the Engliſh, concerning what 
paſſed on the borders. This difficulty cauſing the She ſuffers the 
affair to be prolonged, and the earl of Arran having Scotiſh fugi- 
his liberty, Elizabeth took occaſion to permit the tives to retum 
Scotiſh exiles, who had taken ſanctuary in England, Oe; 

. . en. 
to return home. Wotton. being informed of the 
Queen's deſign, labored to corrupt ſeveral Scotiſh 
courtiers, and gain them to Elizabeth's intereſt. If 
Melv1l is to be credited, the King's greateſt confi- 
dents were of this number. Wherefore Wotton, Wotton pro- 
finding himſelf fo well ſupported, formed the project je&s carrying 
of ſurpriſing the King in Sterling Park and carrying of the King 


July 16. 


him into England: but, being diſappointed, he de- 9, Scotland. 
a 7 | Melvil, p.167, 
termined on forcing the caſtle guards, and had al- 168. 


ready prepared all things neceſſary to execute his de- 
ſign, when James, having thereof ſome notice, 
broke his meaſures by a ſudden departure from Ster- 
ling. Then Wotton, finding himlelf diſcovered, He is diſap- 
privately retired without taking leave. This was pointed, and 
the perſon whom Elizabeth ſent King James, to ſteals away. 
entertain and divert him | | 

But all the danger was not over. James was ſur- The fugitives 
rounded by ſuch as correſponded with the fugitives, march with a 
and hindered him from providing for his ſafety, power againſt 
The fugitive lords were now entered Scotland, James. 
where they had drawn together three thouſand men = 


OO OY 2 169. 
and were marching directly to Sterling, whither the Camden. 


King was returned, without the leaft precaution Spotſwood. 


taken at coure to obſtruct their progreſs. This neg- 

ligence, owing to ſuch traitors as James had about They ſeize his 
him, afforded the male-contents opportunity to pre- perſon, 
ſent themſelves at the gates of Sterling; whereupon 


(1) He was ſent to the King of Denmark, the elector Palatine, the dukes of Saxony, Wirtembe 
Camden, p. 504. 
(2) The carl of Arran had promiſed her not to let the King marry in three years. Melvil, p. 166. 


the marquis of Brandenburg, and the landgrave of Heſſe. 


3) Look back to near the end of Queen Mary's reign. 
(4) The earl of Bedford, his father, died next day. Stow, 


p. 709. | 
(5) The Scots were about three thouſand, and the Engliſh exceeded not three hundred. Camden, p. 505. 
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his Majeſty, being thus unexpectedly ſurpriſed, was 


forced to put himſelf into their hands: but the ear] 
of Arran luckily found leiſure to eſcape. The male- 
contents having the King in their power, treated him 
with ſuch reſpect and ſubmiſſion, that they finally 
perſuaded him they were not his enemies, as he had 
been made believe. He acknowledged having been 
miſled by Arran's pernicious counſels, and conſented 
that the exiles ſhould. be reſtored to their eſtates, 
By this revolution, Elizabeth had the ſatisfaction of 
ſceing the Scotiſh King guided by counſellors from 
whom ſhe had nothing to apprehend, whereas be- 
fore ſhe was under a perpetual dread with reſpect 
to the affairs of that kingdom. Soon after, colonel 
Stuart, going to Copenhagen, began there a treaty 
concerning King James's marriage with one of the 
Daniſh Princeſles. | | 
Mean while, the united provinces affairs were in 
a ſituation ſo dangerous, that the ſtates could no 
longer hope to make head againſt the Catholic King, 
it tney were not effectually aſſiſted. Henry III 
having refuſed the ſovereignty offered him by the 
ſtates, they applied to Elizabeth, who alſo refuſed 
it, for fear of ingaging in a work too imbaraſſing. 
She well comprehended that the war, which ſhe muſt 
neceſſarily carry on againſt Spain for the preſervation 


of this Sovereignty, would involve her in exceſſive 


expenſes, which ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to leſſen 
as ſhe pleaſed. She choſe rather, in purſuance of 
her ſcheme, to give the ſtates a powerful aid, and 
the King of Spain a diverſion, becauſe this aid might 
be increaſed or diminiſhed anſwerably to the ſitua- 
tion of her affairs. She made therefore a treaty with 
them, promiſing to find them five thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand horſe, under command of an Engliſh 
general. It was agreed, ſhe ſhould pay theſe troops 
during the war, on condition of being reimburſed 
when the war was ended, in the following payments 3 
the firſt year of the peace, all the monies advanced 
in the firſt year of the war, and the reſt in four years: 
that, for ſecurity of payment, Fluſhing and Ramme- 
kins in Zealand, and the Briel in Holland, ſhould 
be delivered into her hands: that the governors 
ſhe placed there (1), ſhould exerciſe no authority 
over the inhabitants: that all the ſums being re- 
imburſed, theſe places ſhould be reſtored, not to 
the King of Spain, but to the ſtates: that the 
Engliſh general, and two others of her nomination, 
ſhould have a place in the council of ſtate, and no 
peace or truce be made without murual conſent : 
that if the Queen ſhould put to ſea a fleet, the ſtates 
ſhould there with join a like number of ſhips, under 
command of the Engliſh admiral : laſtly, that the 
ports ſhould be open and free to both nations (2). 
 Thistreaty being concluded, Elizabeth appointed 
for general of her auxiliary forces the earl of Lei- 


made general Celter, tor whom ſhe had ever a great affection z 
of the Engliſh but he arrived not in Flanders 'till towards the end 


oi this year. Some time after, ſhe publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, wherein, as a reaſon for her aiding the con- 
tederate provinces, ſhe alledges, that the alliance 
between the Kings of England and the Netherland 
Princes was not 1o much between their perſons, as 
between their reſpective ſtates : whence ſhe infered, 
that, without breach of this alliance, ſhe might aſſiſt 


ſtructed by the ice, he long roamed the northern 
ſeas, and accidentally diſcovered under the polar 
circle a ſtreight, which till bears his name, but 


tried all ways to corrupt the French, and gain them 


ſet aſide the King of Navarre. 


the inhabitants of thoſe provinces laboring under the Ex 12 a x: 
Spaniards oppreſſion. AN* 1585: 
However, as ſhe judged this reaſon would not w—v—— 
be ſatisfactory to his Catholic Majeſty, and that un- She fends a 
doubtedly he would conſider this extraordinary aid Am, 

. . . . Rt erica 
given his rebellious ſubjects as a declaration of war, againſt the 
ſhe reſolved on being beforchand. To that pur- Spaniards. 
poſe, ſhe equiped a fleet of twenty-one warlike Camden. 
ſhips, whereon were imbarked two thouſand three Hellingſh. 
hundred ſoldiers, beſide mariners, to carry war into P'. 4 
America, where the Spaniards little expected any 
ſuch attack. The fleet was commanded by the ear] 
of Carliſle, who had under him the famous fir 
Francis Drake (3). The Engliſh immediately 
took St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd iſlands. They 
then ſailed to St. Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of its capital. Nigg paſſed 
there all January of the year 1386, they departed 
and took Carthagena. Then they burned the towns 
of St. Antonio, and St. Helena in Florida. A fu— 
rious tempeſt diſperſing the fleet, as they were going 
upon new exploits, they joined not again *till their 
arrival in England (4), where they brought a booty 
valued at ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling ; but ſeven 
hundred Engliſh periſhed in this expedition. 

At the ſame time, John Davis, a native of Eng- Davis's 
land, went (5) in ſearch of a ſhorter cut, by north fireight in the 


America, to Eaſt-India. Hi ; ; north. 
5 India. His paſſage being ob- e 


was not what he ſought (6). 5 
Before I leave the year 1585, it will be neceſſary Affairs of 
to touch on the tranſactions of France. After Guiſe France. 


had concluded his treaty with the King, of Spain, he _—_ 


. my x P. Daniel. 
to his party. His aim was to ſeize the crown, ei- 


ther before or after Henry III's death. He could 
not expect that the King, who mortally hated him, 
would countenance his deſign ; and, on the other 
hand, he had no manner of color to aſpire to the 
crown, except his pretended deſcent from the houſe 
of Charles the Great : and, even in that caſe, the 
duke of Lorrain, head of that houſe, would have 
preceded him. To aſſert therefore ſo extraordinary 
a title, the peoples affection and a religious zeal 
were to ſupply all defects, otherwiſe there was not. 
the leaſt appearance that, in cold blood, the French 
ſhould fill their vacant throne with a foreign Prince, 
in prejudice of the King of Navarre, and Prince of 
Conde, both who profeſſed the reformation, having 
publicly abjured Popery. Mean while, as the duke 
of Guiſe thought not proper to divulge his real de- 
ſigns, he publiſhed a maniteſto in cardinal De Bour- 
bon's name, wherein he pretended to demonſtrate, 
that the Gallic crown, on King Henry's demile, 
rightfully appertained to the ſaid cardinal : not that 
he was in the leaſt diſpoſed to place him on the 
throne ; but it was ſufficient if he could previouſly 
That done, under 
color of preventing the crown being poſſeſſed by a 
Heretic, he ſeized diverſe places, pretending how- 
ever, it was for the King's ſervice, and public be- 
nefit. I 5 8 
The courſe of life to which King Henry had, for Mexerai. 


(1) Sir Philip Sidney was appointed governor of Fluſhing, 


thither for a colony. See Hollingſh. p. 1401. Hakluyt. 


the firſt who brought tobacco into England, Camden, p. 509. 


Caribbees, where it plentifully grows. 
(5) He failed with two ſhips, at the charge 


and fir Thomas Cecil of Briel. 85 
(2) The King of Sweden, when he heard of this treaty, ſaid, „ Queen Elizabeth has now taken the diadem from her head, 
and adventured it upon the doubtful chance of war.” Camden, p. 508. 
(3) Sir'Francis Drake was admiral of the fleet; and Chriſtopher Carliſle general of the 
(4) Keeping on their courſe along a deſolate coaſt, they lighted upon ſome nted | 
ginia, ſo named in honor of the Virgin Queen Elizabeth; and whom fir Walter Ralegh had, in April this year, carried over 


of William Sanderſon, a Globe-maker, and other Londoners. 
(6) This year alſo, licence was granted to ſeveral merchants of London to trade to Barbary. Ibid. 


land forces. Camden, p. 509. | 
Engliſhmen, who had planted themſelves in Vir- 


7 


Ralph Lane, one of them, came home with Drake, and was 
Tobacco was ſo named from the iſland Tobago, one of the 


Camden, p. 5 10. 
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ſome time, accuſtomed himſelf, made him loſe the 
eſteem of moſt of his ſubjects. The intrigues of 
of heretics, 
becauſe he ſupported the Bourbon title, helped allo 
to alienate from him his peoples hearts. Laſtly, the 
court of Rome, with both regular and ſecular ec- 
cleſiaſtics, were for the duke of Guiſe, and favored 
him to the very extent of their ability: inſomuch 
that Henry IIT, unable to reſiſt, was forced to 
abandon the King of Navarre, publiſh a ſevere 
edict againſt the Hugonots, and join with the duke 
to work their extirpation : nay, he had the mortifi- 
cation to be obliged to give him the command of 
his army, | 
The King of Navarre and the Hugonots, finding 
themſelves thus attacked, aſſembled all their forces 
to defend themſelves : but theſe forces were ſo in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon of their adverſaries, 
that there was no likelihood of their making any 
long reſiſtance. The Prince of Conde, attempting 
to relieve the caſtle of Angers, then beſieged, was 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by enemies, and forced to ſteal 
away from his army and paſs over to England. 
Elizabeth gave him a moſt courteous reception, 
and, as ſhe knew the Hugonots adverſaries were 
alſo hers, promiſed him aſſiſtance (1). It was not 
without reaſon that ſhe intereſted herſelf in the Hu- 
gonots affairs, ſince the league was not limited to 
their deſtruction only, but aimed at the ruin of the 
Proteſtant religion throughout Europe, and in Eng- 
land tiny ; whereof this very year had pro- 
duced one moſt convincing proof. Gregory XIII 
is ſucceſſor, inſtantly 
falminated holy mother church's cenſures againſt the 
King of Navarre.and Prince of Conde, ſtiling them 
not only heretics and relapſes, but alſo a ſpurious 
generation, Hence might readily be comprehended 
how far this Pontif countenanced Guiſe's deſigns, 
and the Queen of England might infer what great 
reaſon ſhe had for apprehenſion ſhould this duke 
one day aſcend the Gallic throne, being ſupported by 
Rome and the Spaniard. On this account it was, ſhe 
ſupplied the Prince of Conde with fifty thouſand 
crowns, to aſſiſt him in maintaining the war, and 
lent him ten ſhips, with which he raiſed the blocade 
of Rochelle, | 
The earl of Leiceſter, arriving in Holland early 
in 1586, was received as a guardian angel. The 
ſtates, under color of expreſſing their grateful ac- 
knowledgment to Elizabeth, declared him gover- 
nor and captain-general of Holland, Zealand, and 
the urls rovinces, and inveſted him with a 


power almoſt abſolute (2). Very ſeemingly, their 


aim was to ingage her Majeſty farther than ſhe in- 
tended. She had refuſed the offered Sovereignty, 
and it was deſigned to give her at leaſt a ſhadow of it, 
whether ſhe would or no, by honoring her general 
with what in ſome meaſure ſavored of ſovereign 
authority: but Elizabeth knew better than to be 
inſnared by this artifice. She ſharply complained 
to the ſtates of this ſort of deceit, and gave withal 
the carl of Leiceſter a ſevere reprimand for accept- 
ing thoſe honors without having firſt conſulted her. 
She told him, he had acted directly contrary to her 


manifeſto, that ſhe was ready to relieve her diſtreſ- 
ſed neighbors, but never thought of aſſuming over 
them any prerogative (3). The ſtates excule 
themſelves, by laying, That the neceſſity of their 
affairs had obliged them to confer ſuch authority on 
the earl of Leiceſter, that he might be the better 
able to heal their diviſions, which put them in conti- 
nual danger of periſhing: that they could not revoke 
the authority granted to her general without great 
inconveniences, and had not however diveſted them- 
ſelves of the ſupreme power. The earl of Leiceſter 
appeaſed her Majeſty by his ſubmiſſions. In fine. 
ſhe conſented the patent ſhould ſubſiſt; but inti- 
mated to the ſtates, they vainly hoped to induce 
her to accept the Sovereignty of their country, and 
that her intention was to keep within the bounds 
ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, that is, not to be 
obliged to aſſiſt them any farther than her affairs 
would permit. | 

The earl of Leiceſter, a perſon exceſſively proud 
and ambitious, was no ſooner clothed with this ex- 
orbitant power, than he began ſecretly to form pro- 
jects deſtructive to the liberties of the country he 
came to defend : at leaſt, this is what was laid to his 
charge by all the Dutch hiſtorians. They pretend, 
his deſign was to render himſelf Sovereign or Per- 
petual Dictator of the provinces with whoſe govern- 
ment he had been intruſted: and the methods he 
uſed to effect it were ſuch as cauſed in that country 
a general diſcontent. In ſhort, after the campain, 
wherein he performed no great exploits, he returned 
to England, to take proper meaſures to facilitate 
the execution of his projects, and, ſeemingly, to per- 
ſuade the Queen to ſupport him (4). 

While France and the Netherlands were in com- 


but alſo by preventing the dangers which might 
come from Scotland, in caſe the King of Spain and 
duke of Guiſe ſhould ever be in a condition to in- 
vade her (5). The preſent juncture was perfectly 
favorable. he King of Scotland had none about him 
but perſons well- affected to the Reformed religion, 
and the intereſt of England : wherefore this opportu- 
nity, of ſtrictly uniting the two kingdoms, was not 
to be neglected ; this union being of the greateſt 


Proteſtant ſtates to unite alſo for their common de- 
tenſe : that England and Scotland were the bul- 
warks of the true belief, and the union of their 
forces the only poſſible means to preſerve it: that 
therefore, ſhe thought it their common intereſt to 
Join in a league, for the defenſe of their religion, 
n all who ſliould attempt to ſubvert it, at 
leaſt in England and Scotland. The better to per- 
ſuade James to comply with the Queen's deſires, 
Randolph told him that, as his revenues were 
greatly diminiſhed, by reaſon of the troubles which 
had ſo long afflicted his realm, her Majeſty was 


willing to allow him a penſion, to aſſiſt him in ſup- 


intention, ſince ſhe had publicly declared in her | porting his dignity (6). James readily gave into 


(1) He'came before, in 1580, to ſollicit for ſaccors, but did not obtain any. See Strype's Ann. Vol. II. p. 619. 


(2) He was attended with a noble guard, and generally ſaluted with the title of “ Your Excellency,” 


take on him as if he were really a King. Camden, p. 511. 


whereupon he began to 


(3) She alſo added, We little thought, that one whom we had raiſed out of the duſt, and proſecuted with ſuch ſingular 
< favor above all others, would, with ſo great contempt, have lighted and broken our commands, in a matter of fo great con- 


« ſequence.” Ibid. 


(4) In a rencounter near Zutphen, the learned and ingenious fir Phili 


died, October 17. Camden, p. 512. Stow, p. 737, 739. 


(5) The Jeſuits began, about this time, to forge a new and pretended title to 


the Spaniard ; and to that end, ſent into England one of their ſociety, to draw perſons of note to the Spaniard's party. Cam- 


(6) Strype's Ann. Vol. III. p. 302. Says annually 5000 1. ſterling. 


den, p. 513. 


p Sidney received a wound in the thigh, of which he 
the ſucceſſion of the kingdom of England for 
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motion, Elizabeth wiſely provided for her own and propoſes a 
her peoples ſecurity. This ſhe did not only by af- league with 
fiſting the Hugonots and the confederate provinces, Scotland. 


Camden. 


conſequence to Elizabeth, Accordingly, the diſ- girype"s Am, 
patched Randolph to King James, to repreſent to vol. 111. 
him, that the Reformation's adverſaries, openly com- p. 394, &c 
bining for its deſtruction, it was the intereſt of the Camden 
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12A B. the propoſitions made him, but with the proviſo, 


6. that nothing ſhould be done in England in preju- 
dice to his right to the crown of that kingdom, and 
this article, with that of the penſion, be inſerted in 
the treaty. Randolph replied, he believed that 
would not be poſſible. Touching the penſion he 
faid, if it was mentioned in the treaty, it would 
ſeem as if her Majeſty was become tributary to 
Scotland, to which ſhe would never conſent. As 
to the ſucceſſion article, the Queen could not ſettle 
it by public treaty, without her role rug con- 
currence, and the diſcuſſion of that affair might 
too long retard the treaty, and perhaps give birth 
to great difficulties, becauſe of his mother Queen 
Mary's religion: but he queſtioned not his royal 
miſtreſs would be very willing to gratify him in 
thoſe two particulars, by means of two ſecret ar- 
ticles. James being ſatisfied with this expedient, 
Deſneval, the French embaſſador, did all he 2 
could to diſſuade him from this league. He told 
him, that Elizabeth's aim in this negociation was 
only to ſecure herſelf from the attacks of thoſe 
who were combined for his royal mother's delive- 
rance. That it was ſtrange he ſhould think of unit- 
ing with a Queen, who held in durance his mother, 
againſt thoſe who were laboring to free her from 
captivity: adding, that the King his maſter could 
not but conſider this league as a very 1 viola- 
tion of the ancient alliance between France and 
Scotland. James anſwered, that the Queen his 
mother's misfortunes r wholly from thoſe 
who profeſſed themſelves her friends, yet, under 
color of ſerving her, only aimed at executing their 
own projects: that, as to the alliance between 
France and Scotland, he did not ſee wherein he 
ſhould violate it, ſince France pretended it not to 
be violated when that court, without giving him 
the leaſt notice, concluded a league defenſive with 
England. 

James being determined on complying with what 
Queen Elizabeth deſired, the plenipotentiaries of 
both kingdoms met at Berwick, and ſigned a treaty 

of alliance and ſtricter amity between the two 
crowns, 

The motive of this treaty was that, where- 
as the Potentates, who ſtiled themſelves Catholics, 
were entered into leagues for extirpating the Pro- 
teltant religion, not only in their own dominions, 
but alſo in foreign countries, it was neceſſary, the 
Proteſtants ſhould unite for its defenſe : that there- 
fore the Queen of England and King of Scotland 
did agree on the following articles : 

T. By this treaty, they ſhould be obliged to de- 
fend the evangelical 1 * againſt all thoſe who 
ſhall attack it in either kingdom. 

IT. This league ſhall be offenſive and defenſive 
againſt thoſe who ſhall hinder the free exerciſe of 
the ſaid religion in either of the two kingdoms, all 
Other treaties and alliances to the contrary notwith- 
_ ſanding, | | 

III. If one of the two parties be invaded, th 
other ſhall not, directly or indirectly, aſſiſt the in- 
vader, notwithſtanding any alliance or treaty for- 
merly entered into. 

IV. If England be invaded in any parts remote 
from Scotland, the King of Scotland ſhall find the 
Queen of England two thouſand horſe and five 
thouſand. foot, at the Queen's charges from the day 
of their entering England; and, in the like caſe, 
her Majeſty ſhall ſend the King of Scotland fix thou- 
ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. | 


; 


— 


V. If England be invaded in any place within EL 1 AB. 
ſixty miles of Scotland, the Scotiſh King ſhall An* 1586. 
draw together all his forces, and join the ſame wit 


her Majeſty's, in order to purſue the invaders for 
thirty days ſucceſſively, or, if neceſlity requires, for 
lo long time as the vaſſals of Scotland are bound 
to furniſh the King with troops for the k ingdom's 
defenſe. 

VI. If Ireland be invaded, the Scotiſh King 
ſhall hinder the inhabitants of the county of Argyle 
from entering that iſland in a hoſtile manner. 

VII. Their ſaid Majeſties ſnall mutually deliver 
all rebels, who ſhall have made any traiterous at- 
"is ow againſt either of the realms, or at leaſt they 
ſhall compel them to quit their reſpective domi- 
nions. | 

VIII. Within ſix months, commiſſioners ſhall 
be ſent to compound and adjuſt all differences which 
have occurred on the borders between the two 
nations, 

IX. Neither of the two Princes ſhall make any 
treaty to the prejudice of any articles of this preſent 
league, without the other party's conſent. 

X. This treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides by 
letters-patent. 

XI. This preſent league ſhall not in any reſpect 
derogate from former treaties between the two 
realms, or from thoſe before made by the ſaid two 
crowns with any Princes or ſtates ; what relates to 
religion only excepted : as to the article touching 
religion, it is agreed, this alliance and league, 
offenſive and defenſive, ſhall remain firm and in- 
violate. 

XII. This treaty ſhall be confirmed by the ſtates 
of Scotland, as ſoon as the King ſhall attain to the 
age of twenty-five years; and, in like manner, 


her Majeſty ſhall get it approved by the parlia- 
ments of England and Ireland. 


Soon after this league was concluded, a conſpiracy Remark on 
was diſcovered in England which coſt Queen Mary Camden's, 
her life. As this is one of the moſt important annals. 


events of Elizabeth's reign, it will be neceſſary to 
be very circumſtantial in our narrative: but it is 
greatly to be lamented the particulars muſt una- 
voidably be drawn from the annals of Elizabeth, 
compiled by Camden, a writer much to be ſuſ- 
pore in whatever relates to the Queen of Scots. 
n all the precedent reigns, there is no remarkable 
event but what is traced, and in ſome meaſure 
cleared by Rymer, in his collection of public acts: 
but with reſpect to this, all the acts relating to 
Queen Mary are utterly deſtroyed (1). On the 
other hand, James I, fon of Mary, ſucceeding 
Elizabeth, not one Engliſh writer durſt, during 
his reign, exhibit the truth of what paſſed in the 
former, while its memory was yet freſh. Camden 
was the only perſon who undertook to publiſh the 
annals of Queen Elizabeth's reign, not ſo much to 
make known as to diſguiſe the events, as far as 
they concerned Mary, and to give to whatever 
ſullied that Queen's reputation, when living, a cer- 
tain air of innocence. This evidently appears in 
his account of King Henry Stuart's murder, which 
has given occaſion to preſume, he has been no 
more faithful in what he ſays of Mary's trial and 
death. He however affirms, that he has followed 
the memoirs of Edward Barker (2) the Queen's 
principal regiſter ; of Thomas Wheeler, public- no- 
tary and cryer of the court of Canterbury, and other 
perſons of credit whom he names not. I know not 
whether the memoirs he ſpeaks of were ever pub- 


— — 


(1) M. Rapin, in his account of Rymer's Fœdera, ſuſpects, that King James ordered the archives to be cleared of 
every act relating to the Queen his mother, on purpoſe to deprive poſterity, as far as poſlible, of the knowledge of her affairs. 


Atta Reg. Vol. LV. p. 2. 


(2) Not Stephen Parker, as in the French. 
n 
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Conſpiracy 
againſt Eliza- 
beth. 
Camden. 


Ilollingſh - 


liſned, or are yet extant. 


rian, extracted from Camden's annals. ; 
William Gifford, divinity doctor in the ſeminary 
at Rheims; Gilbert Gifford (1) and Hodgeſon, 
Engliſh prieſts, had inſtilled into one John Savage, 
their country man, that it would be a meritorious 


acc to kill Elizabeth, and had made him ſwear to 


Camden. 
Hollinglh, 


do it, during the Laſter-holy-days this year, 1586 
(2). At the ſame time, a certain Engliſh prieſt 
of that ſeminary, named Ballard, who had been 
in England, notwithſtanding the prohibition, te- 
turned into France, where he had diverſe confe- 
rences, with Mendoza and lord Paget, how England 
might be invaded (3). As the chief end of this 
conſpiracy was to reſtore Popery in En land, the 
oint was not only to .deſtroy Queen Elizabeth, 
but forces alſo were to be ready to free Queen Mary, 
and place her on the throne of England. I heſe 
two projects could not be ſeparated. Ballard was 
accompanied by one Maud, whom he took to be 
one of his beſt friends, but was in reality a ſpy {et 
to work by ſecretary Walſingham. 
About Whitſuntide, Ballard was ſent back into 
England by the conſpirators, to gain proper perſons 
to facilitate the execution of their project. They 


told him, he would at London meet with a young | 


. gentleman, named Anthony Babington, in whom he 


might confide. This Babington, who was a Zealous 
Romaniſt, having been lately in France, was gained 
there by the biſhop of Glaſgow, Queen Mary's 
embaſſador, and by Morgan, one of the fugitives 
from England. He was ſo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
the Scotiſh Queen's favor, that he was judged a 
perſon qualified for any enterpriſe, and for that 
reaſon, unknown to himſelf, had been recommended 
to Mary: wherefore, on his return to England, 
ſhe wrote to him, and from that time he was im- 

loyed to convey to her the letters which came from 
1 *till ſhe was commited to the cuſtody of 
fir Amias Powlet, and fir Drue Drury. Then 


Babington, dreading the vigilance of theſe new 


keepers, would have nothing more to do with any 
letters, either to or from her ſaid Majeſty. 

Ballard, when he came to England, met Bahing- 
ton, and imparted to him the deſign to invade 
England, free Queen Mary and advance her to the 
Engliſh throne. Babington replied, he greatly 
doubted the poſſibility of executing this project 
while Queen Elizabeth lived. Whereupon Ballard 
alſo imparted to him Savage's vow, to which 
Babington anſwered, it was too hazardous to com- 
mit the execution of ſuch a deſign to a ſingle 
perion ; that there ſhould be ſix at leaſt, and Savage, 
not to break his vow, might be one of the num- 
ber (4). Then they confered together how a foreign 
army might be brought into the kingdom, other- 
wiſe they judged Elizabeth's death would produce 


no effect. 


Mary's letter 


to Babington. 
Camden. 


In cypher. 


Some few days after, Babington received, by a 
hand unknown, a letter“ from the Scotiſh Queen, 
blaming him for his ſilence, and deſiring him to ſend 
her the pacquet of letters from Morgan, brought over 


"Y 


| 


Howſoever it be, the \#by the French embaſſador's ſecretary. This Babington EL IZ a 
following account is, for want of a lels partial hiſto- | anſwered, and after excuſing his ſilence by reafon Ax' 1 53 
i of his fear of Powlet's and Drury's extraordinary M 


vigilance, communicated to her the ſcheme he had 
formed with Ballard. In a ſecond letter trom Mary, 
of the twenty-ſeventh of July, ſhe highly com- 
mended his zeal for the Catholic religion, but ad- 
viſed him to attempt nothing *till he was ſure of 
foreign affiſtance. She withal preſcribed diverſe 
methods to execute the project, as to ſend privately 
for the earl of Weſtmoreland, and lord Paget (5). 
She marked out the way for her deliverance (6), 
and charged him to promiſe, in her name, a good 
reward to the ſix aſſaſſines. | 


Mean while, Babington had gained ſome other pie ak 
3 among whom was Walſingham's ſpy, Polly, ingage 0 kil 
y whoſe means that ſecretary was daily informed of the Queen. 


what paſſed among the conſpirators. 
learned, that the fix who had ingaged to aſſaſſinate 
the Queen, were, Savage, Tilney, Charnock, Abing- 
ton, Tichbourn, and Barnwel, and that they were 
all ſix drawn in one picture, with Babington in the 
midſt, and a certain motto obſcurely ſignifying 
their deſign(7): nay, he found means to ſhew this 
picture to the Queen, who knew only Barnwel * (8). 
She retained however the idea of their faces ſo well, 


that walking abroad a little after, and ſeeing one of Maxwell. 


them, ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly on him, and then, 


turning to the captain of her guard, ſaid, Am 


e not I fairly guarded, not having in my company 
a man who wears a ſword?” | 

Babington was ſo impatient to ſee the foreign 
ſuccors ready to depart for England, that he gave 
money to Ballard, who had undertaken to go into 
France and haſten them. But as it was not eaſy to 
procure paſſes, Babington found means to be in- 
troduced to ſecretary Walſingham, who, being no 
ſtranger to what he was about, received him very 
civilly, and expreſſed for him a great value. In- 
couraged by this kind reception, he deſired a pals 
tor himſelf, and another for Ballard under a counter- 
teit name, and affirmed that, by means of his 
friends at Paris, he ſhould diſcover many ſecrets 
concerning the Queen of Scots. Walſingham com- 
mended his zeal, and promiſed him a good reward 
it he did the Queen any conſiderable ſervice. He 
alſo gave him hopes of the paſſes he deſired. 


Polly was the only perſon from whom Walſing- Gigerd dit 
ham learned the ſecrets of this conſpiracy. Gübert _ a 55 
Gifford, who had been imployed to corrupt Walſingham. 
Savage, being ſent into England to confirm this Camden. 


reſolution, ſerved at the fame time to convey letters 
to the Queenof Scots, and return her anſwers. To 
make trial of his fidelity, he was at firſt intruſted 
with ſeveral blank papers, made up like letters 


and, as it was known by the anſwers that they were 


delivered, he was imployed without ſcruple. Some 
time after, Gifford, whether ſtruck with remorſc, 
or allured with the hope of reward, came to Wal- 
ſingham, and informed him of all he knew. The 
ſecretary received him very kindly, and promiſed 


to uſe his intereſt for him with her Majeſty, and who make: 
procure him a good reward. Then inſtructing him 


*** 


(1) Our author having miſtaken the Chriſtian names, they are rectified from Camden and Hollingſhead. 
(2) Thuanus ſays, the day pitched on for the Queen's aſſaſſination, was Auguſt 24. 1. 86. 


(3) This was judged to be a very proper time, while the beſt Engliſh troops were imployed in the Netherlands, and the 


Spaniard, the duke of Guiſe, and the Prince of Parma, ready to invade England. Camden, p. 51 
(4) M. Rapin ſays, Babington offered to be one of the ſix ; which is a miſtake, for Babington te 


to her, that while theſe fix perſons were to co 
at the ſame time to ſet her at liberty. Ibid. 


ls Queen Mary, in his letter 


mmit the tragical execution (as he called it) he himſelf, with a hundred more, was 


* 


(5) And to gain privately the earls of Northumberland and Arundel, and the latter's brothers to her party. Alſo, that the 
aſſociation among them ſhould be entered into on pretenſe that they ſtood in fear of the Puritans. There were likewiſe com- 


motions to he raiſed in Ireland. Ibid. 
(6) Either by overturning a cart in the gate, ſetin 
the fields betwixt Chartley and Stafford. p. 516. 
(7) The motto was, Quorſum hc alio properantibus ? 


$ the ſtables on fire, or carrying her away as ſhe rode abroad, for diverſion, in 


(8) Camden ſays, he had often come to her about the earl of Kildare's . Camden, p. 516. 


how 
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He from him Camden. 


uſe of him to 
deliver Mary's 
letters, and 
bring back 
her anſwers. 
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Ax 1580. 
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The conſpira- 
tors arreſted, 
July. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


Hollingſk, 


Mary's papers 
all ſeized, with 
her two ſecre- 
taries. 
Camden. 


Artifice to get 
Mary's papers 
trom the 
French em- 
baſſador. 


how to behave, he ſent him to the place where the 
Scotiſh Queen was confined, with a letter to 
fir Amias Powlet, deſiring him to connive at the 
bearer's corrupting one of his ſervants to deliver 
letters to the Queen of Scots, and bring back her 
anſwers. But Powlet would not ſuffer any of his 
domeſtics to be concerned in ſuch intrigues, He 
only hinted at a certain brewer, whom he thought 
fit tor the purpoſe, and who indeed ſuffered himſelf 
to be gained. By this means, Gifford conveyed 
10 the captive Queen letters, whereof Walſingham 
had taken copies, and received her anſwers, which 
were ſerved in the fame manner. At length, when 
the court was ſufficiently inſtructed, Ballard was 
apprehended, under color that, being a Popiſh 
prieſt, he had entered the kingdom without a licenſe, 
Art this news, Babington was in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation : he however recovered from his fright, 
as it did not appear that Ballard was arreſted for 
the confpiracy, and nothing was ſaid at court in- 
timating a diſcovery of the plot. He reſolved there- 
fore to attempt ſaving Ballard, and to that end 
repreſented to Walſingham, that he would be of 
great ſervice to him in France, to diſcover the 
Scotiſh Queen's ſecret practiſes, and ſollicited 
his liberty. Walſingham laid the blame of 
Ballard's being arreſted on the watchfulneſs of ſuch 
ſpies as were imployed to diſcover Romiſh prieſts 
and Jeſuits. He 
releaſe, and fed him with hopes that the paſſes would 
very ſpeedily be ready. Mean while, he ſo managed 
that Babington was narrowly watched. In ſhort, 
Babington, and all the other conſpirators were ſeized 
at the ſame time, and, being ſeverally examined, 
impeached each other, and diſcovered the whole 
conſpiracy. | | 

There is, as I have obſerved, abundance of 
probability that Queen Elizabeth's council had re- 
ſolved on the Queen of Scots death, the very firſt 
plauſible pretenſe, Her life put Elizabeth's in per- 
petual danger, and of this there was but too much 
reaſon to be convinced, by the late diſcoveries: ſo 
this opportunity was imbraced. Great care was at 
firſt taken to prevent her being informed of the ap- 
prehending thoſe traitors, and now ſir Thomas 
Gorges, one of the Queen's officers, acquainted her 
with it juſt as ſhe had taken horſe to be preſent at a 
hunting match, She would have returned to her 
apartment, but was not permited (1) *till all her 
papers were ſeized and ſent to court. Naue and 
Curle, her French and Scotiſh ſecretaries, were then 
alſo ſeized, and, without being ſuffered to ſpeak 
with her, conducted to London. But to have ſtill 
more convincing proofs againſt her, a method was 
uſed, which ſucceeded according to expectation, 
Giftord having revealed, that he had delivered to 
the French embaſſador ſeveral papers of moment 
concerning Queen Mary, a falſe action, no way re- 


lating to the conſpiracy, was brought againſt him, 


for which he was baniſhed the realm. Before his 
departure, he waited on the embaſſador, and ac- 
quainting him with the ſentence paſſed upon him, 
left a paper cut after a certain manner, and charged 
him to deliver the Queen of Scots papers to him 
only who ſhould produce the counter-part, Which 
counter-part he gave to Walſingham, who by that 


means got what papers of hers the embaſſador had 
in his poſſeſſion (2). 


— 


promiſed to labor procuring his 


! 


3 


[ 
l 


9 
1 


* 


death, and confeſſed all. Care was taken, before 
their execution, to record all their conteſſions. 
Naue and Curle, Mary's ſecretaries, being examined, 
confeſſed they had writ in cypher the letters found 
in the Queen their miſtrels's cabinet (3), or by 
Gifford's means intercepted. Camden inſinuates 
here, that Curle was bribed by Walſingham with 
the promiſe of a reward, which he afterwards re- 
tuſed to perform. However this be, ſir Edward 
Wotton was ſent to the court of France, with au- 
thentic copies, atteſted by ſeveral peers, of Queen 
Mary's letters, that he might ſhew them to the 
King. Probably, theſe letters diſcovered how far 
the Scotiſh Queen was concerned in this conſpiracy, 


as alſo her correſpondence with the King of Spain 
and Guiſe. . 


all thoſe dangers to which Elizabeth was continually 
expoſed, it was debated, on what ſtatute ſhe ſhould 
be proceeded againſt : but there was only one could 
lerve for that purpoſe, namely, the act paſſed lat 
year, which concerned her in particular. It was a 
caſe ſo uncommon, to try a foreign Queen, who 
came not armed into the kingdom, but to ſeek 
refuge as a ſupplicant, that it would have been in 
vain to ſearch the ancient ſtatutes for any inſtance to 
ſerve as a ground-work to ſuch a procedure. This 
gives occaſion to preſume that the year preceding, 
when this act was made, Queen Mary's death was 


| already determined, and this ſtatute was to ſerve 


for foundation to her ſentence: yet ſome pretend 
that the intent of this act was only to keep her in 
| awe, and let her ſee what ſhe was to expect if ſhe 
perſevered in her practiſes, and that it was her own 
fault if ſhe made not good uſe of this warning. 


two commiſſioners, with whom ſhe joined five 


A few days before, certain lords, as well privy- 
counſellors as others, fell on their knees, and be- 
ſought her to take pity on herſelf, the whole nation, 


Scots, It mult be oblerved that, throughout this 
whole affair, Elizabeth always pretended to act with 


ſaving her people, whom ſhe beheld in the utmoſt 
danger; fo, the proceeding of theſe lords agreed 
with her deſigns. 
thus, viz. 


« Faith, &c. To the moſt reverend father in 
«« Chriſt, John archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate 
ce and metropolitan of all England, and one of our 
« privy council; and to our truſty and well-beloved 
« fir Thomas —_ knight, chancellor of Eng- 
de land, and, &c. Greeting (5). | 

«© Whereas, by act of parliament held in the 
e twenty-ſixth year of our reign, it was inacted 
«© that, &c. 

Here was inſerted the act mentioned under the 
year preceding. 


« And whereas, ſince the firſt day of June, in 


(1) She was led from one gentleman's houſe to another in the neighborhood. Camden, p. 5 18.” 


— 


* 


(2) Camden ſays, the embaſſador was to deliver the letters from the Queen or fugitives, to the perſon who ſhould bring him 
the counter part, but mentions no paper left in the embaſſador's hands by Gifford, Ibid, 
(3) In it were found many letters trom perſons beyond ſea, from ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, &c. and atiſwers to them, with 


about ſixty tables of private cyphers and characters. Ibid. 


(4) Some hiſtorians ſay, that Queen Elizabeth indeavored to have her poiſoned by her cook : and that afterwards, the earl of 
Leiceſter adviſed to diſpatch her by poiſon, and privately ſent a divine to Walſingham to perſuade him to it; but Walſingham 
urged, that, beſide the injuſtice, it was both dangerous and diſhonorable to the Queen. Camden, p. 519. Spotſwood, p. 351. 

(5) See the other commiſſioners names in Camden, p. 519. ; | | 


/ 


„ the 


The Queen's commiſſion ran 


The court being thus ſufficiently informed of all EZ A k. 
the circumſtances of this conſpiracy, fourteen of Ax' 1386. 
the traitors were arraigned, received ſentence o/. 


Fourteen 
traitors 
executed. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


p. 518, 


The reſolution being finally taken of trying and The court de- 
condemning Queen Mary (4), as the main fourſe of termined to 


try Mary. 
Camden. 


Wherefore, in virtue of this act, Elizabeth, by ** 
letters patent under the great ſeal, appointed forty- ners are ap- 


pointed. 


judges of the realm, to try Queen Mary, NVevil p.172. 
and all their poſterity, by puniſhing the Queen of 


reluctance, and from the neceſſity ſhe was under of 


Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, Queen Fliza- 
« France and Ireland Queen, Defender of the beth's com- 


miſſion. 
amden. 
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c peers ſhe could not tell. 


That ſhe was deſtitute EL 1z a 
of counſellors, and all her papers were taken Ay? 1586. 
„ from her. That ſhe had not excited any man -. 


the ſeven and twentieth year of our reign, diverſe 
matters have been compaſſed and imagined, 
tending to the hurt of our royal perſon, as well 


cc 


by Mary, daughter and heir of James V, King 
of Scotland, and commonly ſtiled Qucen of 
Scots, and dowager of France, pretending title 
to the crown of this realm of England, as by 
diverſe other perſons with the privity of the fame 
Mary, as we are given to underſtand : and 
whereas we do intend and determine, that the 
a& aforeſaid be in all and every part thereof duly 
and eſfectually executed, according to the tenor 
of the ſame, and that all offenſes aboveſaid in 
the act aboveſaid mentioned, and the circum- 
ſtances of the fame be examined, and ſentence or 
judgment thereupon given, according to the tenor 
and effect of the ſaid act. To you, and the 
greater part of you, we do give full and abſolute 
power, faculty and authority, according to the 
tenor of the ſaid act, to examine all and» ſingular 
matters compaſſed and imagined, tending to the 
hurt of our royal perſon, as well by the aforeſaid 
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againſt Elizabeth, nor commited any crime. 
That ſhe was not to be charged but upon her own 
words or writings, and ſhe was ſure nothing cri- 
minal could be produced againſt her, except the 
recommending her cauſe to foreign Princes, 
which ſhe did not pretend to deny.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


On the morrow, the commiſſioners ſent her a She refuge; to 
copy of her anſwer, and after it was read to her, anſwer. 


ſhe ſaid; „ it was rightly taken, but ſhehad forgot 
«© one very material particular, viz. that it was 
ſaid in Elizabeth's letters, ſhe was ſubje& to the 
„ laws of England, becauſe ſhe had long lived 
under their protection; but all the world knew, 
* ſhe came into England to crave the aſſiſtance of 
the Queen her ſiſter, and had been ever ſince 
e detained in priſon ; and therefore had not injoyed 

the protection of the laws, nay, had not been 


able to underſtand what manner of laws they 
were.” | 


Mary, as by any other perſon or perſons what- 
ſoever with the privity of the ſame Mary, and 
all circumſtances of the ſame, and all other offenſes 


To be brief; ſhe for two whole days diſputed the Hatton per. 
authority of the judges, and would not own that, ſuades her to 
in any caſe, Elizabeth had over her other qurif- _ 


1 
1 


amden, 


Remark on 
the judges. 


The commiſ- 


aboveſaid, in the act aboveſaid mentioned, and 
all circumſtances of the ſame, and of every of 
them; and thereupon, according to the tenor of 
the act aforcſaid, to give ſentence or judgrnent, 
as upon good proof of the matter ſhall appear 
to you. And therefore we do command you, 
that you at certain days and places, which you, 
or the greater part of you, ſhall thereunto fore- 
appoint, diligently proceed upon the premiſes in 
form aforeſaid, &c. | 

It muſt be obſerved that, among the com- 
miſſioners were the lord treaſurer Burleigh, and 
ſecretary Walſingham, both Elizabeth's moſt truſty 
miniſters, the Queen of Scots known enemies, 
and probably authors and promoters of the reſolu- 
tion to bring her to a trial. As it was hard to be- 
lieve, that Elizabeth had taken ſuch a reſolution 
without imparting it to her miniſters and council, 
and without her councils approbation, it ſhould 
ſeem ſhe ought not to have appointed her miniſters 
and privy counſellors for Mary's judges. But on 
the other hand, as ſhe was willing to be ſure of the 
trial's ſucceeding, ſhe doubtleſs deſired that perſons 
of ſuch weight as miniſters and privy counſellors 
ſhould be ready to turn the ſcale, in caſe of oppoſi- 
tion from the other judges. 
Thirty-ſix of the commiſſioners meeting, the 


ſion is notified eleventh * of October, at Fotheringhay-caſtle, in 


diction than what was forcibly uſurped : nay, ſhe 
perſiſted in it, after ſhe was menaced with being 
ſentenced for non-appearance, as a perſon abſent : 
but Hatton, one of the commiſſioners, finally made 
a ſpeech which ſhook her reſolution. He told her, 
that he was indeed accuſed, but not condemned: 
that it ſhe were innocent, ſhe injured her repu- 
tation extremely in avoiding a trial: that the 
Queen would be very glad nothing could be 
proved againſt her, as he himſelf heard her ſay 
«© when he took leave of her (2). | 

Had Mary been provided with council, ſhe would 
doubtleſs have been told that Hatton's harangue 
tended only to inſnare her, and ingage her to plead, 
that ſhe might be condemned by a peremptory ſen- 
tence. If ſhe had perſiſted in her refuſal, Elizabeth 
would have been perhaps not a little puzzled. Tho? 
ſhe was reſolved to put her to death, ſhe however 
wiſhed the public was convinced of the juſtice 
of it, in order to avoid part of the blame of a pro- 
cedure ſo rigid: but a ſentence given on non- 
appearance would not have produced this effect, ſince 
it could not be denied, that the refuſing to plead 
was grounded on very good reaſons. Mary how- 
ever ſtood out*till the fourteenth of October, when, 
ſending for ſome of the commiſſioners, ſhe told 
them, Hatton's arguments had convinced her of the 
neceſſity of manifeſting her innocence : adding, that 


to 3 the county of Northampton, where Mary was then ſhe therefore conſented to anſwer before them, pro- 

1 pe 4. confined, ſent her Queen Elizabeth's letter (x), which | vided her proteſtation was admited; to which the 
ing to our When ſhe had read, ſhe anſwered, <** That ſhe was | commiſſioners agreed; but without approving the 
author. « ſorry the Queen her ſiſter was miſinformed of | reaſons whereon it was grounded. 

Her anſwer. * her. That ſhe had ever thought the aſſociation, | Immediately after, thirty-ſix of the judges met 
Quvles, « and the ſubſequent act of parliament, aimed | in the caſtle-hall, whither Queen Mary likewile re- N 
State- Trials. cc 


wholly at her, and that ſhe ſhould bear the blame 
of whatever was contrived in foreign countries. 
That it was very ſtrange, the Queen of England 
ſhould conſider her as a ſubject, and command 
her to ſubmit to a trial. That ſhe was a ſove- 
reign Queen, and would do nothing prejudicial 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ſon. That beſide the laws and ſtatutes of Eng- 
« land were unknown to her, and who were her 


LO -— 


to royal Majeſty, to herſelf, or the King her 


f N ! trial. 
paired (3). Being ſeated, the chancellor turning to 3 


Mary, ſaid, „She was accuſed of conſpiring the 
« deſtruction of her Majeſty, the realm of England, 
and the Proteſtant religion, and they were com- 
«© miſſioned to examine the truth of this accuſation, 
and to hear her anſwer.” The chancellor having 
finiſhed his diſcourſe, Mary roſe up and faid, 
„That ſhe came into England to crave the aid 
* which had been promiſed her: that ſhe was a 


— 1 


(1) M. Rapin again miſtakes, in ſaying the commiſſion was ſent her. | 
(2) To this Mary replied, that ſhe refuſed not to anſwer in full parliament, provided ſhe might be declared the next in fc- 


ceſſion; yea, before the Queen and her council, ſo as her proteſtatiom was admited, and ſhe was acknowled 
to Queen Elizabeth; bur to the judgment of her adverſaries ſhe would never ſubmit. 

(3) At the upper end of the room was placed a chair of ſtate for the Queen of England, under 
it, below, at ſome diſtance, near the beam which ran acroſs the room, ſtood a chair for the 


both ſides were placed benches, on whi 
miſſiomers were Papiſts, I. 86. ; 


ged the next of kin 
Camden, p- 521. | 
a canopy of ſtate. Overagainſt 
Queen of Scots. By the walls on 


ch ſat the commiſſioners, Ibid. p. 522, Thuanus obſerves, that ſome of theſe Com- 


« Queen, 
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“Queen, and no ſubject of Elizabeth, and if ſhe | 


appeared before them, it was only to ſecure her 
« honor and reputation.” The chancellor would 
not own that any aid had been promiſed her. As 
to the proteſtation, he an{wered, “ 1t was in valn, 
« ſince the law whereon the accuſation was grounded, 
&« allowed of no diſtinction in the perſons of the 
« tranſgreſſors, and therefore it was not to be ad- 
« mited. The court ordered however that the 
proteſtation ſhould be recorded, with the chancel- 
lor's anſwer. 

This done, the attorney- general read to her aloud 
the act of parliament * (1), and, after making recital 
of Babington's plot, concluded, that Mary had vio- 
lated the ſtatute, becauſe ſhe knew of the conſpi- 
racy, and even marked out the manner and means 
to effect it. She anſwered, „ ſhe knew not Ba- 
ee bington, nor ever received from, or wrote to 
&« him any letters. She never ploted the Queen's 
« deſtruction, and to prove any ſuch matter, letters 
ce under her own hand ought to he produced, which 
« was impoſſible. She knew not Ballard, nor ever 
<« heard of him, and in ſhort, being a priſoner, ſhe 
c could not hinder the plots of others.“ 

Hereupon the copies of Babington's letters to her 
were read, containing all the circumſtances of the 
conſpiracy (2). It ſhould ſeem, ſince her papers 


were ſeized, Babington's original letters might have 


been produced: but as ſhe had probably burned 
them, the judges could ſhew only the copies which 
Walſingham took when poſſeſſed of the originals. 
Mary's reply to this was, „That Babington might 
e poſſibly write theſe letters; and therefore the 
e Point was not to know, whether he wrote them 
« or not, but whether ſhe received them.” To 
prove this, they read to her Babington's confeſſion 


before his execution, wherein he Jaid, he ſent di- 


verſe letters to the Queen of Scots, and had from 
her received ſeveral. After that, were read the 


copies of certain letters, in cypher, from Mary to 


Babington, which he had received, where mention 
was. made of the earls of Arundel and Northumber- 
land. Then cryed out the Queen, weeping, 
&« Alas! what has the noble houſe of the Howards 
c indured for my ſake!” She added, „that Ba- 
bington might write what he pleaſed : that as for 
her own letters in cypher, which were produced, 
ſhe knew nothing of them, and it was very eaſy 
for her enemies to get her cyphers, and write 
forged letters in her name: that in a word, the 
letters were not her hand- writing; and beſide, it 
was not likely that, to execute the deſign ſhe was 
charged with, ſhe ſhould imploy the earl of Arun- 
del, who was priſoner in the Tower, or the earl 
of Northumberland, who was very young, and 
c to her utterly unknown.” | 
There were alſo read Savage's and Ballard's con- 
feſſions, which ran, That Babington communicated 
to them leveral letters, which he had received from 
the Queen of Scots. To this ſhe anſwered, with 
a proteſtation, that Babington never received any 
trom her. 

Before I proceed, I ſhall here make two or three 
brief remarks. Firſt ; it is ſurpriſing that Babing- 
ton, Savage, and Ballard ſhould be executed be- 
tore the Queen of Scots trial, ſince their teſtimony 


„2e — 


* 
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was uſed againſt her. Secondly z hitherto the whole E LIZ AR. 
evidence conſiſted only in Babingtot's conteilion, Ax' 1580, 
that he had received letters from the Queen kb 


Scots: but as he was dead, it could not be proved 
that thoſe were the ſame letters which had been pro- 
duced and read, which moreover were only copies 
of letters decyphered. My third remark is, tuat 
tho* Mary proteſted, ſhe never received any letters 
trom Babington, nor wrote any to him, Camden 
muit have been ſatisfied of the contrary, ſince, in 
his account of the conſpiracy, he ſpeaks of a cor- 


reſpondence by letters between Mary and Babington 
as a thing certain. 


This is farther confirmed by a Jebb's Col. 


little book, intitled, The Hiſtory of' the Marryr- Vol. II. 


dom of the Queen of Scots, printed at Paris in P. 282, 255» 


1589, where the author, tho? a zealous ſtickler for 
this Queen, does not deny that ſhe held a corre- 
ſpondence with Babington (3). 

After this were produced ſeveral letters, in cy- 
Pher, from the Queen of Scots, wherein ſhe ap— 
proved of the conſpiracy. Theſe were probably 
the letters which Walſingham intercepted by Git- 
ford's means, or thoſe he artfully got from the 
French embaſſador. Mary replied, the wrote not 
thoſe letters, and probably they were forg:d by her 
alphabet ot cyphers in France, and flatly charged 
the forgery upon Walſingham, who fo cleared 
himſelf as ſhe ſeemed ſatisfied with his anſwer. But, 
to prove them hers, rhey produced the confeſſions of 
Naue and Curle, her ſecretaries, who owned they 
wrote them by her order. 

This is what paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion, the four- 
teenth of October. In the afternoon were read the 


( 


copies of ſome letters, received by Mary, concerning 


the conference, at Paris, between Ballard, Paget, 
and Mendoza, for invading England, and it was 
proved, by the teſtimony of her ſecretary Curle, 
that ſhe had received them. She anſwered, this 
proved not her intention to kill the Queen. It is 
here proper to obſerve that ſhe was accuſed of 
three crimes, v1z. of conſpiring the Queen's death ; 
of procuring England to be invaded ; and of a 
project to extirpate the Proteſtant religion. She 
conſidered the firlt as the principal, to which ſhe 
was ready to anſwer, well knowing ſhe could not, 
without great injuſtice, be condemned for the other 
two. In anſwer to the proof taken from the teſti- 
mony of her ſecretaries, ſhe ſaid, „She believed 
„ Curle, the Scot, to be a very honeſt man *, 

but had not the ſame opinion of Naue, the 
Frenchman, who might poſſibly have been cor- 
rupted : beſide, he ſo abuſed Curle's eaſineſs, 
that he made him write what he pleaſed: that, 
in ſhort, her ſecretaries might inſert in her let- 
ters what ſhe never dictated ; and therefore, ſhe 
ought to be convicted by her own hand-writing, 
and not by that of her ſecretaries, who would 
e affuredly clear her if they were preſent.” 

It cannot be denied that this proceeding was very 
irregular; firſt, becauſe three men, on whoſe evidence 
it was pretended to convict this Queen, had been ex- 
ecuted: ſecondly, as her ſecretaries, who were alive, 
were never confronted with her, tho? their teſtimony 
was uſed. This was the more ſtrange, as by the 
act of parliament paſſed in the thirteenth year of 
this very reign, it was expreſly ordained, that the 


* 


(1) She at firſt boldly and reſolutely offered her proteſtation againſt the ſaid act, as made directly and purpoſely againſt her. 
But on the lord treaſurer's ſaying, every Perſon in the kingdom was bound by the laws, tho' never ſo lately made; and that 
the commiſſioners - were reſolved to proceed according to that law, what proteſtations ſoever ſhe interpoſed ; ſhe finally 
ſaid 3 „ That ſhe was ready to anſwer touching any fact whatſoever commited againſt the Queen of England. Camden, 


p-. 522. 


(2) To this ſhe ſaid, there had paſſed letters between her and many men, yet it could not thence be infered, that ſhe was privy 


to all their wicked deſigns. Camden, p. 522. 


(3) Thuanus alſo affirms, that Babington and Ballard confeſſed, and their intercepted letters confirmed the ſame, that Mary 


was informed of the conſpiracy, and the delign of deſtroying Queen Elizabeth was undertaken for her ſake, and on her 
account. | 5 
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that her integrity depended not on the credit of ELizay 
her ſecretaries, ſince they might very poſſibly Ax? 1 586 


Cen mmm 


It was, undoubtedly, on this account that the 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, perceiving the imbaral- 


ment occaſioned by Mary's anſwer, grounded on 


the Engliſt laws, thought proper to proceed to 
other matters. He therefore charged her with 
having intentions to ſend the King her fon into 
Spain, and reſign to Philip II her right to the 
kingdom of England. One might readily com- 
prehend, that the firſt of theſe accuſations was very 
foreign to the purpoſe, ſince the affairs of Scotland 
were not in diſpute : accordingly ſhe made no an- 
ſwer to it. As to the ſecond, ſhe only ſaid, 
« Thar, by her birth, ſhe was preſumptive heir 
to Queen Elizabeth, and it was lawtul to con- 
« vey her right to whom ſhe pleaſed ; but that all 
« this amounted not to any proof of her having 
« conſented to the project of killing the Queen.” 
It being objected to her, that ſhe had ſent her 
alphabet of cyphers to certain Papiſts, as Curle 
had teſtified, ſhe denied it not, and briefly replied, 
ce It was not unlawtul to hold correſpondence, and 


* negociate her concerns with men of her religion.“ 
But theſe objections ſerved only to divert them 


from the main point, ſince nothing of all this was 
contained in the accuſation. At laſt, ſhe was again 
urged with the teſtimonies of her ſecretaries, to 
which ſhe made the ſame anſwer as before, pro- 
teſting ſhe knew neither Babington nor Ballard. 
« But, faid the lord treaſurer, you very well know 
T Morgan, who ſent Parry over to kill the Queen, 
« and have aſſigned him a penſion.” To this ſhe 
anſwered, <* She was ignorant of what Morgan 
« had done, but knew that he had loſt all for her 
« ſake, and ſhe might as well give him a penſion, 


« as Elizabeth give one to Gray, and the King 


« himſelf.“ 5 
Then they proceeded to the other two articles of 


che impeachment, concerning the invaſion of Eng- 


land, and extirpation of the Proteſtant religion; 
and to prove that Mary was concerned in theſe con- 
ſpiracies, they read the letters which ſhe wrote to 
Mendoza, Inglefield, and lord Paget. She an- 
ſwered, that theſe matters proved not her having 
« any hand in the conſpiracy againſt the Queen's 
« life : that ſhe had nothing to lay to the reſt, and 
« had often declared to the Queen herſelf, ſhe 
« would try all means to procure her own liberty.” 
Thus paſſed the ſecond ſeſſion. 

Next day, the.court being met, Mary repeated 
her proteſtation againſt the authority of her judges, 
and required it tobe recorded, and a copy delivered 
to her. She complained, ** That all her offers for 
e accommodation were rejected (1), and herſelf 
« moſt unworthily treated, by their thus publicly 
reading all her letters, containing many parti- 
4 culars no way relating to the impeachment.” To 
this the lord treaſurer replied, 
« ing to anſwer her in a double capacity, as com- 
« miſſioner, and as privy-counſellor. As com- 


% miſſioner, he told her, her proteſtation was re- 


c corded, and a copy thereof ſhould be delivered 
« her. As to their authority, it was grounded 
« on the power confered on them by letters 
patent under the Queen's own hand, and the 
« great ſeal. That for the peruſing her letters, 
% which ſhe complained of, it was neceſſary to 
read them whole and intire, becauſe they con- 
« tained matters which, by their circumſtances, 
«© were ſo interwoven, that there was no ſ&parat- 
ce ing them.” Here ſhe interrupted him, and ſaid, 
&« 'Tho? the circumſtances were proved, it would 


. « ſignify nothing, if the principal fact was not: 


— —„— 


hat he was go- 


ee 


be corrupted: that theſe letters, having no ſu Way 


* perſcription, might be directed to others, and 
many things inſerted without her knowledge; 
but if ſhe had her papers, ſhe could the more 
, eaſily vindicare herſelf.” The lord treaſurer an- 
{\wered, Nothing ſhould be objected but what 
5 paſſed ſince the nineteenth of June laſt, con- 
*© cerning which her memory could furniſh her 
with what ſhe thought requiſite for her defenſe: 
that her papers would be of no ſervice to her, 

ſince Babington, and her ſecretaries, without 
being tortured, had owned theſe letters came 
from her: that it was left to the commiſſioners 
to judge, whether more credit was to be given 
to her bare negation, than to their affirmation.” 
He added, as a privy-counſellor, „that it was 
true, ſhe had made diverſe eſſays to procure her 
liberty, and if they proved fruitleſs, it was ow- 
ing to herſelf and the Scots: that the peers of 
Scotland had refuſed to give the King in ho- 
«© ſtage, and when the firſt treaty was held con- 
„ cerning her releaſe, Morgan her vaſſal ſent Parry 
into England to kill the Queen.” Mary eaſily 
perceived the venom of thele words, whereby, un- 
der color of juſtifying the council, the lord trea- 
ſurer would have inſinuated to the other commiſ- 
ſioners, that ſhe was concerned in Parry's treaſons. 
Wherefore, upon hearing him ſay this, „Ah! (ſaid 
„ ſhe) you are my adverſary. Yes (ſaid he) I am 
% adverſary to all Queen Elizabeth's enemies.” 

Now were read again her letters to Paget, where- 
in ſhe told him, there was no other way for the 
King of Spain to. reduce the rebellious Netherlan- 
ders, but by ſeting a Catholic on the throne of 
England, There was likewiſe read the copy of 
cardinal Allen's letter to her, wherein he ſtiled her 
his „ moſt dread Sovereign Lady,” and told her, 
the buſineſs was recommended to the Prince of 
Parma's care. She anfwered, till adhering to the 
firſt article of the impeachment, «* That Babing- 
<< ton, and her ſecretaries, had accuſed her to ſave 
* themſelves : that ſhe had never heard of the ſix 
*© murderers, and all the reſt was of no ſervice to 
prove the principal crime ſhe was accuſed of: 
that ſhe held Allen for a reverend prelate, and 
acknowledged the Pope for the true head of the 
church ; neither could ſhe hinder foreigners from 
giving her what titles they pleaſed : that, as for 
her ſecretaries, ſhe was willing to add to what 
ſhe had already ſaid of them, that they deſerved 
no credit, for as they had ſworn ſecreſy to her, 
they could be deemed no other than perjured 
wretches, when they gave in their evidence 
Againſt her : that Naue had often writ otherwiſe 
than he dictated, and Curle whatever Naue bid 
him : that they had poſlibly confeſſed ſeveral 
talſhoods to ſave their lives, imagining, that 
her royalty would ſcreen her trom puniſhment : 
that ſhe had never heard of any ſuch man as 
* Ballard, but of one Hallard, who had offered 
her his ſervice, which however ſhe refuſed, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew him to be one of Walſingham's 
“ ſpies.” Mary had great advantage given her in 
not confronting the witneſſes, tho* it be a ne- 
ceſſary formality in criminal trials. 

Laſtly, were read ſome particular paſſages out of 
Mary's letters to Mendoza, wherein mention was 
made of her deſign to convey to the Spaniard her 
right to the crown of England. To this ſhe an- 
lwered, “That being cloſe priſoner, and in a de- 
*« clining condition, it ſeemed good to her friends, 
that the ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
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(1) Even tho' ſhe promiſed to deliver her own, and the duke of Guile's ſons in hoſtage. Camden, p. 5 24. 
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« ſhould be ſettled upon the King of Spain, or 
« ſome Engliſh Catholic; and that a book was 
« ſent her to juſtify the Spaniard's title, which ſhe 
« would not read; but deſpairing to recover her 
e liberty by any other means, ſhe had reſolved not 
« to refuſe foreign aſſiſtance.” When ſhe had 
done ſpeaking, the lord treaſurer aſked her if ſhe 
had any more to ſay in her defenſe? To which ſhe 
replied, © That ſhe required to be heard in full 
<« parliament, or before the Queen and council.“ 
Then the court adjourned, 'till the twenty-fifth of 
October, to the Star-chamber at Weſtminſter. 

This is Camden's account of the Queen of Scots 
trial at Fotheringhay. As there are no better me- 
moirs, we are in a manner forced to ſuppoſe what 
he ſays to be true. There is however but too much 
cauſe to ſuſpect, he has curtailed or altered in ſe- 
veral places, what he pretends to take from the re- 
giſter's memoirs. For inſtance, it may eaſily be 


remarked in this narrative, that whatever 1s ob- 
jected to the Queen of Scots, is indeterminate and 


general, without deſcending to particulars. Of all 
the letters read for her conviction, he cites not one 
extract; ſo that ſhe ſeems to have been accuſed of 


holding a correſpondence by letters with Babing- 


Reflections 
on the trial. 


ton, and others of Elizabeth's enemies, rather than 
of ingaging in a ſettled plot to kill the Queen, tho 
this was the principal point. In a word, this hiſto- 
ſtorian's partiality for the Queen of Scots, on other 
occaſions, gives reaſon to think, he did not forget 
himſelf in this capital article, but uſed all his art 
to render doubtful the fact ſhe was accuſed of. 
However, as this is only a conjecture, I pretend 
not to inſiſt upon it (1). I ſhall content my ſelf, 
in order to clear this affair, with making ſome 
obſervations on this famous trial. 

It is ſcarce to be doubted, that Mary's death was 
determined when Elizabeth, and her council, re- 
ſolved to have her tried by commiſſioners : but it 


muſt not be imagined, their intention was to pu- 


niſn her for attempting the life of Elizabeth. Had 
that been all, they would never have proceeded to 
the laſt extremities, but would, doubtleſs, have 
been fatisfied with puting it out of her power to 
contrive any ſuch plots tor the future, which would 
have been eaſy, by confining her more cloſely. 
But it was not ſo eaſy to hinder the Pope, the King 
of Spain, the houſe of Guiſe, the Engliſh Catho- 
lics, the Iriſh and the Scotiſh male-contents, from 
conſidering her as a Princeſs to whom of right be- 
longed the two crowns of England and Scotland, 
and from uſing their continual indeavors to reſtore 
her to the throne of Scotland, and place her on 
that of England, even before Elizabeth's deceaſe. 
Tho? ſhe had been fo cloſely confined that ſhe 
could not have been perſonally concerned in theſe 
machinations, it would not have prevented her 
partiſans from acting in her favor: nothing there- 


tore but her death could break their meaſures, and 


put a period to the plots which were daily framing 


on her account : ſo, it might be truly ſaid, that as 
Elizabeth's death was Mary's lite, ſo Mary's death 
alone could preſerve Elizabeth, and with her, liberty 
and the Proteſtant religion in England; but as 
there was little probability Mary, who was the 


younger, ſhould quit firſt this world by a natural 


death, recourſe muſt be had to violence, that both 
Queen and realm might be freed from the impend- 
ing danger. The part Mary bore in Babington's 
conſpiracy, and which was ſeemingly much greater 
than what Camden intimates, was not therefore the 
real cauſe of her condemnation, but only the pre- 
tenſe uſed to be rid of a Queen on whoſe lite Eli- 


eres 


4 


zabeth's adverſaries grounded all their hopes. It ELIZ AB. 
was therefore Mary's own friends who occaſioned An? 1586. 
her misfortune, by ſerving her over zealouſly, or Wyn 


rather by making her their inſtrument to execute 
their grand projects againſt the reformation. The 
Pope flattered himſelf with reſtoring, by her means, 
Papiſm in England; and the Engliſh Papiſts look- 
ed on her as the only perſon who could free them 
from the inſupportable yoke of a Heretical govern- 
ment. Philip II ſaw no other means to ſubdue the 
Netherlanders. Laſtly, the houſe of Guiſe, whoſe 
ambitious projects are ſufficiently known, thought 
to find in her a moſt infallible means to cruſh 


the Hugonots of France, who ſupported the law- | 
Mary herſclf 


ful heir in his ticle to that crown. 
gave too much countenance to all theſe plots. She 
was ſo imprudent as, tho' a priſoner, inceſſantly 
to confound two things which could well be diſtin- 
gniſhed and ſeparated ; I mean, her liberty, and 
her title to the crown of England. She thereby 
gave Elizabeth occaſion to contound them alſo, and 
to effect her ruin, in order to preſerve her own lite 
and crown. | | | 
Theſe were the real motives of Mary's condem- 
nation. If we conſider them politically, they may 
be faid to be good and neceſſary; but it very fre- 
quently happens that policy is repugnant to juſtice 
and equity. On this condemnation it is that Eli- 
zabeth's enemies have triumphed, and indeed, it is a 
very proper ſubject for rhethoric. But if it is conſi- 
dered who were the loudeſt exclaimers againſt Eliza- 
beth, they will be found to be the very perſons who 
would have murdered her, to ſet Mary on the throne 
of England. Had they ſucceeded in their deſign, 
would their deed have been juſter, or more agreea- 
ble to the precepts of Chriſtianity ? Doubtleſs it 
would, was the cauſe to be tried by the principles 
of the adverſaries to Elizabeth and her belief. But 
if it was allowed by the laws of religion, juſtice 
and equity, to deprive Elizabeth of lite, in order 
to a ary in the throne, and reſtore Popery 
in England, was it leſs allowable for the Engliſh 
to cut off Mary's head, in order to preſerve their 


Queen and religion from deſtruction, wherewith 


they were perpetually menaced ? Let us rather pro- 
nounce theſe maxims to be equally blameable and 
repugnant to goſpel rules, to whatever party they 
are applied. 

Having ſeen the real motives of Queen Mary's 
condemnation, there is no great cauſe to wonder 
at the irregularities to be obſerved in her trial. 
The point was not ſo much to puntſh her for her 
ſhare in the conſpiracy, as to ſatisfy the public ſhe 
was concerned in it; that her condemnation might 
be thought the leſs ſtrange, or rather abſolutely 
neceſſary for England's ſafety. The Queen and 
council believed they had ſufficient evidence of 
Mary's being acquainted with the conſpiracy, 
having thereto conſented and even promoted its 
execution to the utmoſt of her power. This ſuf- 
ficed for their deſign. They knew the people 
would eaſily excuſe ſome irregularities in a matter 
wherein their own preſervation was concerned. 

Since therefore Mary's condemnation cannot be 
otherwiſe conſidered than as the pure effect of Eli- 
zabeth's policy, it is quite to no purpoſe that ſome 
ſtart, concerning her trial, the ſubſequent queries, 
viz. 1. What authority had Elizabeth over her ? 
2. Whether Mary could be conſidered as ſubject 
to the laws of England, under color of her having 
reſided there eighteen years, being all the while a 
priſoner ? 3. hether it could be faid, ſhe had in- 
joyed, during that time, the protection of the 


UE WT 


(1) This conjecture is however grounded upon the difference between Camden's account, and that of Thuanus, I. 86. Vol. III. 


p. 156 and 162, Rapin. 


laws, 
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F112 A B. laws, and be thence infered, that ſhe ought to be 
An? 1586. liable to them? 4. Whether, even n 
B luppoſi.ion, ſhe had irjoyeck in her trial the 

| benefit of the laws of England ? 5. Whether 
ſc were tried by her pects, according to. the 
conſtant and immutable privilege of the Engliſh! 
6. Who could be her pecrs ? 7. Whether Eliza- 
betl's commiſſion was according to law ? 8. Whe— 
ther the formalities, requiſite in a trial of this na- 
ture, were obſerved ? 9. Whether ſhe can be ſaid 
to be legally convicted, by the teſtimony of per- 
ſons not then living, and whom It lay in Flizabeth's 
breaſt to keep alive and confront? 10. Whether the 
evidence of her fcretaries, who were ſtill alive, 
could be deemed valid, without being confronted, 
contrary to expreſs acts of N ? 11. Whe- 
ther a captive Queen's conſent to the invaſion of a 
kingdom, where ſhe is unjuſtly detained, 1s a crime 
worthy of death? 12. Whether the letters in Cy- 
pher, writ by her ſecretaries, were a ſufficient 
proof that the whole contents were dictated by her ? 
13. Laſtly, ſuppoſing ſhe had given a full and in- 
tire conſent to the plot, whether the manner of her 
being detained in England, her long confinement, 
the loſs of her kingdom procured partly by Eliza- 
betl's ſecret practiſes, did not merit that her crime 


of a ſubject who conſpires againſt his Sovereign? 


each of theſe queries. We muſt therefore Keep to 
the neceſſity ſhe was under of deſtroying Mary to 
ſave herſclf, and juſtify her by the natural law of 
ſelf· preſervation, the only one can be alledged in 
her juſtification (1). 


— A 


I think it not poſſible to vindicate Elizabeth on 


ſhould be reckoned of a different nature from that 
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The author of a book intitled, „ The Hiſtory of E LIZ as, 
d the Martyrdom of Mary Stuart,” fays, ſuch Ax' 1586, 
great care was taken to conceal this ſentence, that 
he could not poſſibly ever recover a copy of it, 
notwithſtanding all his diligence. “ Without 

doubt (continues he) there were myſteries in it 

«© which were not to be divulged.“ 

The ſame day ſentence was pronounced, the Declaration 
judges declared, it did nothing derogate irom the 
King of Scotland, that is, his title to the crown |. Ys 

- . J "aa $65 „of Scotland's 
of England did ſtill remain intire. But was it favor. 
their buſineſs to give ſuch a determination con- Camden. 
cerning the ſucceſſion, when thgy were not im- | 
powered by their commiſſion ? It is viſible, they 
acted by direction from Elizabeth, who by this 
means {trove to pacify the King of Scotland: other- 
wiſe, the judges would not have preſumed to make 
ſuch a declaration which was beyond the extent of 
their power. 

The parliament, meeting four days after, on the The parlia. 
twenty-ninth of October, approved and confirmed iy en 
the ſentence given againſt the Queen of Scots: and ons 
but whether this was without a perfect information the . 
of the caſe, or after a diligent inquiry, it is hard to put it in 
know, tho' afterwards Elizabeth pretended it was 
not *till after a ſerious and dcliberate examination, . 

1 4 5 8 Camden. 
Howlſoever it be, the parliament, having confirmed Pꝰcues. 
the ſentence, addrefied Elizabeth with beſceching p. 380. 


ot the judges 
in the Ning 


execution. 
Novemb. 12. 


her to order its being put in execution. This ad- 


dreſs contained reatons taken not from the atrocity 
of Mary's crime, but the danger to which the 
Queen and realm would be expoſed it the Queen of 
Scots was ſuffered to live (3). Elizabeth, to this 
petition returned a reply, the intent whereof was 


R | | The commiſſioners being aſſembled (2) in the | to intimate to the parliament her being exceſſively 
Sentence 8 5 . — . . 
pronounced Star-chamber, at Weſtminſter, the twenty-fifth of | froubled and irreſolute. She aimed to inſinuate, 
againſt Mary. October, ſent for Naue and Curle, who confirmed | that ſhe was inclined to mercy, but that the great 
upon oath their former evidence; after which ſen- affection ſhe bore her people extremely imbaraſſed 
tence was pronounced. It ran in general, that her. It was eaſy ſrom this ſpeech to conclude that 
Mary had violated the act paſſed the preceding ſhe deſired to be preſſed, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to 
year. This is all was divulged. It is not known, | act from a motive of revenge. Here follows the 
whether the commiſſioners expreſly ſentenced to | anſwer, which perfectly maniteſts Queen Elizabeth's 
death this royal priſoner, or whether, after their | character, 
judgment of the fact, they refered it to the laws and | | 
| _ Elizabeth to decide what puniſhment tlie] CO many and ſo great are the bottomleſs Elizabeth's 
| oftenſe merited. What follows is all was after- | © graces and immeaſurable benefits beſtowe — 
| wards publiſhed by Elizabeth's order. That | *© upon me by the Almighty, that I muſt not only Vol. I. p. 149. 
| «« ſince the firſt day of June, in the twenty-ſeventh | ** moſt humbly acknowledge them as benefits, but Hollingth. 
| year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, diverſe | ** admire them as miracles, being in no fort able p. 1592. 
| <« matters have been compaſſed and imagined with- | ** to exprels them. And tho? there liveth not any 
in this realm of England, by Anthony Babing- | ** who may more juſtly acknowledge himſelf 
| ton and others, with the privity of the ſaid | ** bound to God than I, whoſe life he hath mira- 
| „ Mary, tending to the hurt, death and deſtruc- | ** culouſly preſerved from ſo many dangers : yet 
& tion of our faid lady the Queen. And alſo, | “ am I not more deeply bound to give him thanks 
that ſince the foreſaid day, the faid Mary pre-“ for any one thing, than for this which I will 
cc tending 4 title to the crown of this realm, di- © now tel] you, anda which I account as a miracle, 
« verſe matters tending to the deſtruction of the namely, that as I came to the crown with the 
cc royal perſon of our Sovereign lady the Queen, “ moſt hearty good- wil! of all my ſubjects, to 
« contrary to the tenor of the ſtatute in the com- now, after a ewenty-elght years reign, I perceive 
« miſſion aforeſaid ſpecificd.” in them the ſame, it not greater go0d-will to- 
It is eaſy, by this very extract, to perceive that | Wards me; which it once I loſe, well might ! 
the ſentence muſt have been longer and fuller, -as | “ breathe, but never think I lived. And now 
may be judged by theſe words, “ the ſaid Mary,” | “ tho? my life hath been dangerouſly ſhot at, yer ! 
which imply her being mentioned before: but Eh- | © proteſt there is nothing hath more grieved me 
Zabeth thought not proper to publiſh more of it.] than that one, not dijiering from me in ſex, 
| — — | : 
| | | | 
| (1) Dr. Welwood obſerves, © That when every day produced ſome new conſpiracy againſt the life of Queen Elizabeth, and 
þ 6 that in moſt of them the Qu f . : 
| age aer, d. alte Ween of os vs cone, cer us ary, or he beten i, ; Queen Elizabeth was pur unde 


mies.“ Memoirs, p. 13. Du Maurier alſo expreſly ſays, That 


temper, and her repeated deſigns againſt Queen Elizabeth's life, 


Preface to his Memoirs. 


poſing her own perſon to the frequent attempts of her ene. 
ueen Mary was the cauſe of her own ruin, by her reltlels 


For Queen Mary's friends would never 


. 


beth, p. 129. 


ſuffer her to be quiet, but were eternally ploting and contriving, bribing and conſpiring, how to murd Elizabeth, and 
ſet up the Queen of Scots in her ſtead, to reſtore their beloved Popery here in England, Bohun's N 98 Eliza 


(2) The earls of Shrewſbury and Warwick were abſent, being then ſick. Camden 
(3) See the petition in D'ewes's Journal, p. 380 , 


P. 525. 
Vol. II 


and in the Appendix to Elizabeth's reign, p. 667, Complete Hiſtory, 
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1586.“ | | 
833 « fallen into ſo great a crime. And fo far have I 
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cc 


cc 


« of like rank and degree, of the ſame ſtock, 
and moſt nearly allied unto me in blood, hath 


cc 


been from bearing her any ill-will, that upon the 
cc 


diſcovery of certain treaſonable practiſes againſt 
me, I wrote unto her ſecretly, Jon if ſhe would 
confeſs them by a private letter unto my ſelf, 
they ſhould be wraped up in ſilence. Neither 
did I write thus in mind to intrap her, for I 
knew then as much as ſhe could confeſs. And 
even yet, tho' the matter be come thus far, if 
ſhe would truly repent, and no man would un- 
dertake her cauſe againſt me, and if my lite 
alone depended hereupon, and not the ſafety and 
welfare of my whole people, I would (I proteſt 
unfeignedly) moſt willingly pardon her: nay, 
if England might, by my death, obtain a more 
flouriſhing eſtate, and a better Prince, I would 
moſt a7 lay down my life; for, for your 
ſakes it is, and for my peoples, that I deſire to 
live. As for me, I ſee no ſuch great cauſe why 
I ſhould either be fond to live, or fear to die. 
I have had good experience of this world; and 
I know what it is to be a ſubject, and what to 
be a Sovereign. Good neighbors I have had, 
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found treaſon. I have beſtowed benefits upon 
ill-deſervers: and where I have done well have 
been ill requited. While I call to mind theſe 
things paſſed, behold things preſent, and expect 
things to come, I hold them happieſt who go 
hence ſooneſt. Nevertheleſs againſt ſuch mil- 
Chiefs as theſe I put on a better courage than 1s 
common to my ſex ; fo as whatſoever befal me, 
death ſhall not take me unprepared. | 
«© And, as touching theſe treaſons, I will not fo 
prejudicate myſelf or the laws of my kingdom, 
as not but to think that ſhe, having been the 
contriver of the ſame treaſons, was bound and 
liable to the ancient laws, tho? the late act had 
never been made. So far was it from being 
made to intrap her, that it was rather intended 
to forewarn and terrify her from attempting any 
thing againſt it. But ſeeing it was now in force 
of a law, I thought good to proceed againſt her 
according to the ſame. But you lawyers are ſo 
curious in ſcaning the nice points of the law, and 
tollowing of precedents and form, rather than 
expounding the laws themſelves, that, by exact 
obſerving of your form, ſhe muſt have been in- 
dicted in Staffordſhire, and have holden up her 
hand at the bar, and have been tried by a jury of 
twelve men. A proper courſe, forſooth, of 
trial againſt a Princeſs! To avoid therefore ſuch 
abſurdities, I thought it better to refer the ex- 
amination of ſo weighty a cauſe to a good 
number of the nobleſt perſonages of the land, 
and the judges of the realm; and all little enough: 
for we Princes are ſet as it were upon ſtages in 
the ſight and view of all the world ; the leaſt ſpot 
is ſoon ſpied in our garments, a blemiſh quickly 
noted in our doings. It behoveth us therefore to be 
careful that our proceedings be uſt and honorable. 
Bat I muſt tell you one thing that, by this laſt 
act of parliament, you have brought me to a 
narrow ſtreight, that I muſt give order for the 
death of her who is a Princeſs moſt nearly allied 
unto me in blood, and whoſe practiſes againſt 
me have ſtricken me into ſo great grief, that 1 
have been glad to abſent mylelf from the par- 
liament, left I ſhould increaſe my ſorrow by 
hearing it ſpoken of; and not out of fear of any 
danger, as ſome. think. But yet I will now tell 
you a ſecret (tho? it is well known that I have the 
property to keep council) it is not long ſince 
« theſe eyes of mine ſaw and read an oath, wherein 
0 ſome bound themſelves to kill me within a month. 
Ne 23, Vor. II. | 
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and I have met with bad; and in trult I have 


very careful to avoid. 
got, which I never ſo much as thought of *cill a 
great number of hands, with many obligations, 
were ſhewed me: which as I do acknowledge 
as a ſtrong argument of your true hearts, and 
great zeal to my ſafety, ſo ſhall my bond be 
ſtronger tied to a great care for your good. But 
foraſmuch as this matter now in hand 1s very rare, 
and of greateſt conſequence, I hope you do not 
look for any preſent reſolution ; for my manner 
is, in matters of leſs moment than this, to de- 
liberate long upon that which is once to be re- 
ſolved. In the mean time, I beſeech Almighty 
God to illuminate my mind, that I may foreſee 
that which may ſerve for the good of his church, 
the proſperity of the commonwealth, and your 
lafety : and that delay may not breed danger, 
we will ſignify our reſolution with all conveniency. 
And whatever the beſt ſubjects may expect at 
the hands of the beſt Princels, that expect from 
me to be performed to the full.” 
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It is not very difficult to perceive in this ſpeech, Remark on 
notwithſtanding her affected obſcurity, the double the Queen's 
view Elizabeth propoſed to herſelf. One was, to ſpeech. 


make the public believe, ſhe could not, withour 
extreme concern, reſolve to execute Queen Mary. 
The other, to inſinuate to the parliament, that there 
was a neceſſity of diſpatching the Scotiſh Queen, 
or reſolving to loſe the beſt of Queens, who was 
very ready to lay down her life for the good of her 
ſubjects. She chiefly inſiſted on her tenderneſs for 
her people, that they might fear to be deprived of 
ſo gracious a Sovereign, . and earneſtly require the 
death of her adverſary. But left the parliament's 
affection for her ſhould not be ſtrong enough, ſhe 
took care to hint, more than once, that their own 
ſafety depended on her preſervation. | She faid, if 
her own welfare only lay at ſtake, ſhe would readily 
ſhew mercy, ſhe not being over fond of life; but 
that it was the nation's danger which alone gave her 
uneaſineſs. Was not this ſaying in very plain terms, 
that the Queen of Scot's fo. was neceſſary for 
the nation's ſafety ? She would have it believed, 
ſhe was inclined to ſpare Mary, but alledged not 
one tittle in her behalf. On the contrary, ſhe made 
uſe of the arguments of ſex and conſanguinity to 
agravate her crime, and clearly ſet forth the reaſons 
which might determine her to conſent ſhe ſhould die. 
She magnified the care ſhe had taken not to ſuffer 
her dignity to be debaſed, by trying her like a com- 
mon perſon. But what favor was it to nominate as 
her judges (among whom were her moſt inveterate 
enemies) perſons who had before voted againſt her 
in the council, and had been for bringing her to a 
trial? Hatton, one of the judges, drew her into a 
ſnare, by perſuading her to plead, and the lord 
treaſurer acted in ſome meaſure the accuſer's part. 


On the other hand we ſee, in ſeveral of Walſing- Digges's 
ham's letters, ſent from France when he was em- embaſ. 


baſſador, that it was his opinion, Elizabeth could 
neyer be ſafe while Mary lived. Was it not a 
great favor to give her ſuch judges? Finally, with 
what deſign was it Queen Elizabeth told her par- 
liament, that ſhe knew for certain ſome had bound 
themſelves by oath to kill her within a month? 


Was it not to incite the two houſes to avert this 


calamity, by a ſpeedy execution of the ſentence 
paſſed againit Mary ? All this demonſtrates that her 
aim was to ingage the parliament to preſs her on 
that head, that ſhe might in ſome meaſure be 


juſtified to the world, by aſcribing the execution of 


this ſentence to the inſtances made by her parliament, 
But the ſequel will render it ſtill more manifeſt. 
On the twelfth day after, Elizabeth ſent the lord 
 Uuun | chancellor 


Hereby I ſee your danger in me, which I will be ELIZ AB. 


7 AN? 1586. 
* Your aſſociation for my ſafety I have not for. 
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E,1z a B. chancellor to the upper houſe, and Puckering (1) to | 
Ay? 1586. the lower, to deſire them to find ſome expedient, 

—— whereby the Scotiſh Queen's life 
Elizabeth de- and her own ſafety provided tor. 
ſires the two after à ſerious debate, anſwered, that her ſafety could 
not poſſibly be ſecured ſo long as the Queen of Scots 
lived that only four methods that way tending could 


houſes to de- 
viſe ſome ex- 
pedient. 
They find 
none, and in- 
h on their 
demand. 


Elizabeth's 


| ſpeech to the 


parliament. 
Hollingſh. 
P. 1585. 
State-T rials. 


that the commiſſioners durſt not pronounce other 


Por either thoſe whom J have put in truſt have 
failed of their duties, or elſe they ſignified unto 


but ſuch a repentance was not to be expected, ſince 


and bound to her good demeanor by bond and 


ogg would vaniſh. The fourth, that ſhe 
1 


rr 


might be ſaved, 
The two houſes, 


be deviſed, which were all inſufficient. The firſt 
was, that the Queen of Scots ſhould ſeriouſly repent : 


ſhe would not ſo much as acknowledge her guilt. 
The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be more cloſely guarded, 


oath. The third, that ſhe ſhould give hoſtages : 
but theſe ways were wholly inſignificant, ſince if 
Queen Elizabeth was once deprived of life, all theſe 

ould depart the kingdom: but this was the moſt 
dangerous: for if, while a priſoner, ſhe excited fo 
many in her favor, what would ſhe do if at liberty? 


In ſhort, both houſes in their anſwer repreſented to 
the Queen, that if it were injuſtice to deny execu- 
tion of the law to the meaneſt of her ſubjects, how 

much more to the whole body of the people, unant- 
moully and with one voice ſuing for it? They who 
have the leaſt knowledge what influence the court 
party uſually have on the two houſes, will very 
caſily judge, that the parliament would never have 
thus expreſſed themſelves, had they not known it 
pleaſing to her Majeſty. But to give the reader a 
clearer inſight into Elizabeth's character, it will be 
neceſſary to inſert her anſwer, as a full evidence, 


not of her pretended imbaraſs and uncertainty, but 
of 
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that my moſt hearty deſire was, that ſome other 


her conſummate diſſimulation, on this head. 


TVULL grievous is the way, whoſe going 
F on and end yield nothing but cumber for the 
Ire of a laborious journey. I have this day been 
in greater conflict with myſelf than ever in all 
my life, whether I ſhould ſpeak, or hold my 
peace. If I ſpeak, and not complain, I ſhall 
diſſemble; and if I ſhould be ſilent, your labor 
taken were all in vain. If I ſhould complain, it 
might ſeem ſtrange and rare. Yet I confeſs, 


means might have been deviſed to work your 


« ſecurity, and my ſafety, than this which is now 
r propounded. So I cannot but complain, tho? 
« not of you, yet unto you, that I perceive by 


“ your petitions, that my ſafety dependeth wholly 
«© upon the death of another. If there be any who 
think T have prolonged the time on purpoſe to 
«© make à counterfeit ſhew of clemency, they do 
«© me the moſt undeſerved wrong, as he knoweth 
6 who is the ſearcher. of the moſt ſecret thoughts 
ce of all hearts. Or if there be any who is perſuaded, | 


* ſentence, as fearing thereby to diſpleaſe me, or 
« tO ſeem to fail of their care for my ſafety, they 
& do but heap upon me moſt injurious conceits. 


«© the commiſſioners, in my;name, that my will and 
&« pleaſure was, that, every one ſhould deal freely, 
« according to his conſcience; and what they would 
«© not openly declare, that they ſhould reveal unto 
te me in private. It was of my moſt favorable 
« mind towards her, that I defired ſome. other 
« means might be found out to prevent this miſchief. 
4 But ſince now it is — 5 that my ſurety is 
«« moſt deſperate without her death, I have a moſt 
« inward feeling of ſorrow, that I, who have in 


«« my time pardoned ſo many rebels, winked at ſo 
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many treaſons, or neglected them with ſilence, EL 1241 
muſt now ſeem to ſhew cruelty upon ſo great a Ax' 1586 


Princeſs. 


I have, ſince I came to the crown of this 


realm, ſeen many defamatory books and pamphlets 
againſt me, accuſing me to be a tyrant. Well 
fare the writers hearts; I believe their meaning 


* Was to tell me news; and news indeed it was to 


me, to be branded with the note of tyranny : I 
would it were as great news to hear of their im- 
piety. But what will they not write now, when 
they ſhall hear that I have given conſent, that the 
executioner's hands ſhould be imbrued in the 
blood of my neareſt kinſwoman ? But fo far am 
I from cruelty, that, to ſave my own life, I 
would not offer her violence ; neither have I been 


WY 


ſo careful how to preſerve my own life, as how 


to preſerve both; which that it is now impoſſible 
[ grieve exceedingly. I am not fo void of judg- 
ment, as not to ſee my own perils before my 
eyes; nor ſo mad as to _—_ a ſword to cut my 
own throat; nor ſo careleſs, as not to provide 
for the ſafety of my own life. But this I con- 
ſider with myſelf, that many a man would put 
his own life in danger, to fave a Princeſs's life: I 
do not fay ſo will I; yet have I many times 
thought upon it. 


But ſeeing ſo many have both written and 
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ſpoken againſt me, give me leave, I pray you, 
to ſay ſomewhat in my own defenſe, that you may 
ſee what manner of woman I am, for whoſe ſafety 
you have paſſed ſuch careful thoughts: wherein 
as I do with moſt thankful heart conſider your 
vigilant care; fo am I ſure I ſhall never require 
it, had I as many lives as you all. 

«© When firſt I took the ſcepter, I was not un- 


mindful of God the giver, and therefore began 


my reign with his ſervice, and the religion I 
have been both born in, bred in, and I truſt 
ſhall die in. And tho' I was not ignorant how 
many perils I ſhould be ſet withal at home for 
altering religion, and how many great Princes 
abroad, of a contrary profeſſion, would attempt 
all hoſtility againſt me: yet was I no whit diſ- 
mayed, knowing that God, whom only I re- 
ſpected, would defend both me and my cauſe, 
Hence it is, that ſo many treacheries and con- 
ſpiracies have been attempted againſt me, that I 
rather marvel that I am, than muſe that I ſhould 
now be alive at this day, were it not that God's 
holy hand hath protected me, even beyond all 
expectation, Then, to the end I might make 
the better progreſs in the art of ſwaying the 
ſcepter, I entered into long and ſerious. cogi 
tions, what things were worthy and fiting for 
Kings to do; and 1 found it moſt neceſſary 
that they ſhould be abundantly furniſhed with 
thoſe ſpecial vircues, juſtice, temperance, pru- 
dence, and magnanimity. As for the two latter, 
I will not boaſt my ſelf, my ſex doth not per- 
mit it: but for the two former, I dare ſay (and 
that without oſtentation) I never made a diffe- 


rence of perſons, where right was one, I never 


prefered, for favor, whom I thought not fit, 
tor worth: I never bent my ear to credit a tale 
when firſt told; nor was ſo raſh to corrupt my 


judgment with Fer. before I heard the 


cauſe. I will not 


ay but many reports might 


haply have brought me into much favor of the 


one {ide or the other; for we Princes cannot hear 
all ourſelves: yet this I dare ſay boldly, my 
judgment ever went with the truth, according 
to my underſtanding; and as full well Alci- 


* 


(1) Speaker of the houſe of commons. Camden, p. 
Hatton; and then ic was nat the 12th, as Camden aff 
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27.4—lt was not he who was ſent with that meſſage, but ſir Chriſtopher 
rms, but the ſecond day after. See D'ewes, p. 40g. | 
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E12 4B. © biades wiſhed his friend, not to give any anſwer 
An' 1586. till he had run over the letters of the alphabet; 
« ſo have I not uſed raſh and ſudden reſolutions in 
any thing. | 
« And therefore, as touching your counſels and 
« conſultations, I acknowledge them to be fo care- 
« ful, provident, and profitable, for the'preſerva- 
ce tion of my life, and to proceed from minds fo 
c ſincere, and to me moſt devoted, that I ſhall in- 
« deavor myſelf, all I can, to give you cauſe to 
« think your pains not ill beſtowed, and ſtrive to 
% make myſelf worthy of ſuch ſubjects. 
« And now for your petition, I pray you for 
this preſent to content yourſelves with an anſwer 
without anſwer. Your judgment I condemn not, 
neither do I miſtake your reaſons ; but pray to 
accept my thankfulneſs, excuſe my doubtfulneſs, 
and take in good part my anſwer, anſwer-leſs. 
If I ſhould ſay, I would not do what you re- 
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and it I ſhould ſay I would do it, I might plunge 
into peril myſelf, whom you labor to preſerve 3 
which in your wiſdoms and diſcretions you would 
not that I ſhould, if you conſider the circum- 
ſtances of place, time, and the manners and 
conditions of men.“ | 
This harangue, of a like ſtamp and ſpirit with 
the preceding one, was not (as ſhe herſelf acknow- 
ledges) her Majeſty's anſwer to the petition of both 
houſes, but a bare intimation to the Engliſh, how 
imprudent it would be to hazard the life of fo good 
a Queen, in order to fave Mary's. She would be 
thought in a great perplexity, and yet gave to un- 
derſtand ſhe was fully determined. And indeed, 
fince ſhe prefered her ſubjects good to all other 
conſiderations, and Mary's death was neceſſary to 
them, what could be the occaſion of her doubts ? 
In comparing the reaſons which inclined her to 
mercy, with thoſe which concerned her own fafety, 
there needed no very deep penetration, to diſco- 
ver which fide ſhe would turn to, howſoever irre- 
ſolute ſhe ſeemed. So, in this, as in the former 
ſpeech, her ſole aim was to make the public be- 
lieve, ſhe yielded with reluctancy to the follicita- 
tions of her parliament, tho? ſhe took care not to 
object any ſtrong reaſons to theſe ſollicitations. But 
her actions were ſtill plainer indications, than her 
ſpeeches, of what paſſed in her thoughts. | 
Immediately after this anſwer-lels anſwer, the 
arliament was prorogued (1), doubtleſs, for tear, 
er feigned perplexities ſhould be taken literally, 
and ſome expedient found to fave the Queen of 
Scots. After what had paſſed, Elizabeth no longer 
needed a parliament, and in executing the ſentence 
could ſay, ſhe only yielded to the two houſes preſ- 
ſing inſtances. It will perhaps be thought ſtrange, 
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The parlia- 
ment pro- 


rogued. 
D'ewes. 


that I am thus 2 in a buſineſs ſo hard to 


be known as Elizabeth's inmoſt thoughts: but, in 
my opinion, very evident proofs may be drawn, 
both from her actions and words, that throughout 
this whole affair ſhe acted with conſummate diſſi- 
| mulation. | 7 | 
Mary is in. A few days after the parliament's prorogation, 
— of her Jord Buckhurſt and Beale were ſent to the 
Camden, Scots. They had orders to notify, that her judges 
had condemned her to die, that the parliament had 


* 


queſt, I might ſay perhaps more than I think; 


tain favors concerning her death, burial, and ſer- 
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ueen of 


confirmed the ſentence, and required its being put E LIZ AB. 
in execution, believing, if ſhe remained alive, Eng- Ax' 1586, 
land's eſtabliſhed religion could not ſubſiſt. Sie 
received theſe tidings with great reſolution, and She ſhews _ 
even ſeemed to triumph, that religion was the cauſe 5. _ 
of her death (2). Then ſhe ſaid, with ſome emo- © 
tion, „It is no wonder if the Engliſh, who have 
often put their own Sovereigns to death, ſhould 
5 treat in the ſame manner a Princeſs ſprung from 
ce the blood of their Kings.” | 
L' Aubeſpine, the French embaſſador, who was The French 

intirely devoted to the houſe of Guile, did, by his <mbaſſador 
earneſt ſollicitation, ſtop for ſome days publication * ” 
of the ſentence : but it was at length proclaimed © OT 
all over London, by expreſs order from her Ma- The ſentence 
jeſty, who forgot not declaring to her people, that publiſhed. 
her conſent was extorted by the parliament's urgent Pecember 6. 
intreaties. In this proclamation, Elizabeth aid, 3 

Ah "es - | gill. 
that, being informed of the Queen of Scots de- p. 1586. 
viſes, the lords of her council, with many others, 
earneſtly required that the priſoner might be brought 
to juſtice, and tried in the moſt honorable manner : 
that, upon theſe inſtances, ſhe granted a commiſ- 
ſion to forty-two lords, thirty-ſix of whom met at 
Fotheringay, and after a very ſtrict examination, 


| gave ſentence to this effect: That Mary had 


*« violated the laſt year's ſtatute: that the par- 
liament, having examined the ſentence, and the 
proofs whereon it was founded, demanded execu- 
tion, notwithſtanding her repeated inſtances, that 
ſome other expedient might be deviſed : that there- 
fore, moved with her own and the nation's welfare, 
ſhe had ordered the ſentence to be notified to her 
good ſubjects. 

Mary, when ſhe had notice of this publication, 
plainly perceived no mercy was to be expected. 
She wrote a long letter to Elizabeth, intreating cer- 


Mary writes 
to Elizabeth. 
Camden, 
Martyre de 


* : ; Marie. 
vants (3) : but it is uncertain whether this letter was | 


ever delivered. The King of Scotland wrote alſo The King of 
to Queen Elizabeth, and ſent Patric Gray and Scotland in- 
Robert Melvil, to umplore mercy for the Queen his 35. — 
mother; but in vain: nay, it is affirmed, that Metyil. oy 
Gray, who had been many years attached to Eli- p. 173. 
zabeth's intereſt, after having publicly ſollicited her Camden. 

to favor Mary, adviſcd her in private to make her Spotſwood. 
away, ſaying, A dead woman bites not.“ 

| * III likewiſe diſpatched over to England The King of 
preſident De Bellievre, to intreat Elizabeth in be- ag A go 
half of the condemned Queen. This embaſſador into England. 
diſcharged his commiſſion like one ardently de- Thuanus. 
ſirous to ſucceed. He preſented a long memorial, Camden. 
which was publiſhed, containing the ſtrongeſt rea- 

ſons he could deviſe, to perſuade Elizabeth to ſpare 

the unfortunate Queen; to each article of which 

memorial Elizabeth anſwered on its margin. The 

ſubſtance of the anſwers was, That matters were 

reduced to ſuch a point, that one or other of the 

* two Queens mult periſh, and Elizabeth flattered 

„ herſelt that the King of France had her intereſt 

„no leſs at heart than Mary's.” But, if Du The embaſſa- 
Maurier is to be credited, in his preface to his fa- dor's ſecret 
ther's memoirs, the embaſſador acted the counter- on. 1 
feit, and impoſed on the world and Mary's friends. ä 


He affirms to have heard his father fay, that Bal- 
lievre, tho' he feigned to have inſtructions to the 
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(1) Or rather adjourned to Februa 
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I 5, when it met again, and was diſſolved March 23. | | 
(2) She requeſted to have a Catholic prieſt allowed her, to direct her conſcience, and adminiſter to her the ſacraments. 
Buckhurſt and Beale recommended a biſhop and a dean to her for this purpoſe, whom ſhe abſolutely refuſed. Camden, p. 5 28. 


Lord 


(3) She defired her body might be buried in Catholic ground, particularly in France near her mother : that ſhe might not be 


put to.death in private without Queen Elizabeth's knowledge, but in the fi 


ht of her ſqrvants, who might give a true teſtimony 


of her faith : that her ſervants might peaceably depart whither they pleaſed, and injoy thoſe legacies which ſhe had bequeathed 


them by her will and teſtament. Camden, y. 5 . Spotl 
the Prince her ſon, did not renounce the falſe and hereti 


wood, P- 354 d J A uy 
perſuaſion which he had imbibed, the inheritance of the crown. of 


n this her will, Queen Mary provided, that, if 


'England ſhould never deſcendto him, but devolve 0 Pub King of Spain. Burnet, Vol. III. p. 327. Jebb indeavors 
to confute this account. Preface to Vol. H. of Queen Mary's lite. * © 
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contrary, 
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E LIZ A B. contrary, had private orders to ſollicit the Queen 
An? 1586. of Scots execution (1). This is not wholly impro- 
E==P— bible, conſidering the then ſituation of France's 
- affairs, and King Henry's juſt apprehenſions of 
| Guiſc's ambitious deſigns. | 

An? 1587. - While all were waiting the reſult of this extra- 
The French ordinary ſentence, the court diſcovered that I. Au- 
pip 5 beſpine, the French embaſſador, had bribed two 
— . ruffians (2) to aſſaſſinate Queen Elizabeth. One of 
Elizabetn. theſe aſſaſſines repenting, and informing the mini- 
Camden. ſtry of this: villanous deſign, the embaſſador was 
ſent for to the lord treaſurer's houſe, where the 
council was aſſembled, and the two witneſſes con- 
frönted with him. If Camden is to be credited, 
he made but a lame defenſe, contenting himſelf 
with pleading the . privilege of embaſſadors, who 
are accountable only to their own maſters. The 
lord treaſurer, without allowing or diſputing this 
_ privilege, gravely reproved him, and adviſed him 
to beware for the future how he provoked a Queen 
who was already but too deeply injured, and had 
it in her power to be revenged. It mult be noted, 
that the French tranſlator of Camden's annals, 
thought fit to paſs over in ſilence this whole con- 

ſpiracy. i 
The juncture was not any way proper to inquire 
farther into the circumſtances of this conſpiracy, 
which, to all appearance, was intirely owing to the 
Camden, CEmbaſſador's furious zeal for the houſe of Lorrain : 
Le Laboureur: Nay, who knows whether it were not a ſnare laid 
for him; to render him, very contrary to his inten- 
tion, inſtrumental in haſtening the Queen of Scots 
execution? When this affair became public, nothing 
was every where to be heard but, The Queen 
cannot be ſafe while Mary is living.“ This was 
1 what the court wiſhed, that the people, 


The people 
call aloud 
for Mary's 
execution. 


ing ſatisfied of the neceſſity of executing this ſen- 


rence, might be leſs attentive to the irregularities. 
Camden 1ays, Elizabeth was till in ſuſpenſe and 
diſtracted in her thoughts, not being able to re- 
ſolve on puting to death a Queen her near relation, 
over whom ſhe had no juriſdiction. He adds, means 
were however found to determine her, by ſpreading 
a report, That England was going to be invaded : 
that the Spaniſh fleet was already arrived at Mil- 
ford-haven: that the duke of Guiſe was landed in 
Suſſex with an army : that the Queen of Scots was 
eſcaped from priſon, and was raiſing troops in the 
north: that ſeveral plots were on foot to murder 
Queen Elizabeth, and fire the city of London ; nay, 
that her Majeſty was dead. By theſe artifices (adds 
that hiſtorian) Elizabeth was prevailed on to ſign 
a warrant for Queen Mary's execution. As for my- 
ſelf, who verily believe her deſtruction was reſolved 
even before her trial, I rather think all theſe reports 
were ſpread by the court's emiſſaries, to terrify the 
people, and ſhew them the neceſſity of Mary's 
death. There is not the leaſt probability, that 
the Queen and her miniſters ſhoyld ſuffer themſelves 
to be deceived by ſuch reports, the falſhood where- 
of they might 1o eaſily diſcover : but Camden's 
drift is to inſinuate, that Elizabeth was convinced 
of Mary's innocence, and therefore her mind was 
in ſuch agitation. | {8 
Flizabeth's We are now at the laſt act of the tragedy, for 
exceſſive ſo it. may well be termed, with reſpect to the Queen 
diſſimulation. of Scots, tho* with regard to Elizabeth it was a 
real comedy, or at leaſt a Eontinued ſcene of diſſi- 
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mulation ſo artfully acted, that one can ſcarcely E12 4 
conceive how it could be carried farther. Before Aw' 159 
Elizabeth ordered the commiſſion for Mary's trial — 
to be drawn, diverſe peers, as I obſerved, caft Melvilp.t-,, 
themſelves at her feet, and intreated her to take | 86 
pity of them and their poſterity, and by Mary's 
death to provide for the ſecurity of church and 
ſtate. Afterwards, when ſentence was paſſed, ' ſhe 
waited 'till ſhe was by the parliament twice ſolli- 
cited, with the ſharp reproach, that ſhe denied her 
people juſtice. To carry on the farce, ſome for- 
malities were likewiſe to be acted, after publication 
of the ſentence, before the warrant was ſigned for 
execution. All this was done: but ſomewhat was 
yet behind. Elizabeth undertook to make the pub- 
lic believe execution was done againſt her will, and 
without her knowledge ; and this was the method 
ſhe uſed to accodoplith it. 
Daviſon, without knowing how or which way, was She inſnares 
her inſtrument to act this ſort of comedy. A little Paviſon her 
before Queen Mary's trial, he was made ſecretary of 0,904 
ſtate, and very ſeemingly was put into that office — 
urpoſely to be inſnared, and made accountable for 
ary's death. All the aboveſaid rumors being strypes a 
ſpread, and Elizabeth, feigning to be thereat ter- Vd, III. 
rified, delivered to Daviſon a writing, ſigned with P. 375. 
her own hand, and ſealed with her ſignet, com- 
manding him to draw a warrant under the great 
ſeal for the Queen of Scots execution, but injoined 
him withal to keep the warrant by him (3), with- 
out imparting it to any (4). The lord chancellor 
muſt however have been informed of it, except ſhe 
had taken from him the great ſeal and given it to 
Daviſon ; whereof inſtances might be produced. 
Howſoever it be, on the morrow, by Kille- 
grew ſhe ordered Daviſon not to draw the 
warrant “. Daviſon repaired thereupon to the - Not to 
Queen, and told her, it was drawn and under ſeal haſten it, as 
already; at which ſhe was very angry, and blamed our author 
him for being ſo haſty. The warrant was dated the miſtakes. 
firſt of February, and directed to the earls of * 0m 
Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland +, ON 
to ſee the Queen of Scots executed. Mean while, + And pen. 
tho* Elizabeth ſeemed diſpleaſed with her ſecretary broke. 
tor making too much haſte, ſhe left the warrant in 
his hands, without telling him how he was to dif- 
poſe of it. This extremely puzzled him, ſince, by 
her contrary proccedings with reſpect to the warrant, 
ſhe had not diſcloſed to him her intention. In this 
uncertainty, he imparted the tranſaction to a privy- 
counſellor, who was of opinion that the other 
counſellors ſhould be informed, that nothing might 
be done raſhly ; thus Daviſon fell into the ſnare. 
The council being met on this occaſion, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved to execute the warrant, tho? 
nothing was eaſier than to acquaint her Majeſty with 
their imbaraſment. To that end, the warrant was 
given to Beale, who took care to inform thoſe lords 
to whom it was addreſſed, and departed for F6- 
theringhay with two executioners. Certainly, it is 
very difficult for any to believe, that twenty privy- 
counſellors (among whom were the Queen's mini- 
ſters, and her particular confidents) would have un- 
dertaken to order the warrant to be executed, un- 
known to her, had they not been perſuaded it was 
agreeably to her deſire; eſpecially as Daviſon had 
communicated to them the ſecret, purely on account 
of his uncertainty concerning her Majeſty's intention. 


1) Nay, this was not ſo ſecret but, 
cution. Rapin. 
(2) He bribed only Edward Stafford, who abhorrin 
vered the matter to the council. Camden, p. 532. 
(3) And only have it in readineſs, in caſe any danger ha 
Melvil ſays, that it was not to be delivered, without her 
the council delivered it to them, p. 172. | 


after Guiſe's death, Henry III was accuſed of having cauſed the Scotiſh Queen's exe- 
g the fact, recommended one Moody as a fit perſon ; but Stafford diſco- 


pened to break out in that time of jealouſy and fear. Camden, p. 534- 
lajeſty's expreſs command; nevertheleſs, Daviſon being ed "A 


(4) This Daviſon abſolutely denied at his examination. See Strype's Ann. Vol. III. p. 375. 
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Queen Mary 
beheaded. 
Camden. 
Not four, as 
in the French. 


Elizabeth ex- 
preſſes great 
grief at it. 


Camden. 


Spotſwood. 
p. 357+ 


Her letter to 


the King of , 


Scotland. 


* By her own 
mother. 


After Beal's departure, the Queen told Daviſon 
ſhe had changed her mind. This ought to have 
amazed the council, who had ordered execution 
by their own authority, and yet no care was taken 
to recall Beal, tho? there paſſed ſeven days between 
his departure and Mary's execution : but what ſeems 
ſtill more ſurpriſing is that, during theſe ſeven days, 
tho* the Queen had declared her mind was altered, 
not one of her counſellors or miniſters thought of 
informing her of what was tranſacting. This is a 
clear evidence, that it was very well known, ſhe did 
not deſire to be informed. 

Howſoever this be, the five || earls, appointed to 
ſee execution done, arriving at Fotheringhay, ad- 
moniſhed the Queen of Scots to prepare for death (1), 
and on the morrow, being the eighth of February, 
they ſaw her head taken off. I ſhall not here relate 
all the circumſtances of this tragedy. It ſuffices 
briefly to obſerve, that ſhe died with great reſolu- 
tion, and immoveably attached to her religion. 
The earl of Kent telling her, that her life would 
ebe the death of the Proteſtant religion in Eng- 
« land,“ ſhe rejoiced, and ſaid, She was con- 
« demned as guilty of ploting againſt the Queen 
« of England's life, and yet the ear] of Kent had 
« juſt told her, ſhe was to die for her religion, 
wherein ſhe gloried.” If Camden may be cre- 
dited, ſhe proteſted ſhe knew nothing of Babington's 
practiſes, and that her ſecretaries were ſuborned to 
witneſs againſt her. | Bi | 

The news of Mary's execution being brought to 
Elizabeth, ſhe appeared greatly diſpleaſed. Sighs, 
tears, wailings and lamentations, were the ſigns 
ſhe gave of her grief, «which ſeemed immoderate. 
She drove the privy counſellors from her preſenſe, 
and commanded them to be examined 1n the ſtar- 
chamber, and Daviſon to be tried for his diſobe- 
dience. A few days after, ſhe, by Robert Carey, 
ſent to the King of Scotland the following letter. 


My dear BROTHER, | h 7 
Would you knew, tho? not felt, the extreme 

I dolour . overwhelmeth my mind, for that 
«miſerable accident which, far contrary to my 
« meaning, hath befallen. I have ſent this kinſman 
« of mine *, whom ere now it hath. pleaſed you 
« to favor, to inſtruct you truly of that which is 
&« too irkſome for my pen to tell you. I beſeech 
you, that as God, and many more know, how 
& innocent I am in this caſe, ſo you will believe 
c“ me, that if I had done it, I would have abode 
« by it: I am not fo baſe minded, that the fear of 
« any living creature ſhould make me afraid to do 
« what is juſt, or done, to deny the ſame. I am 
ce not ſo degenerate, nor carry fo vile a mind; but, 
„ as not to diſguiſe fits moſt a King, ſo will I 
<« never Cifſemble my actions, but cauſe them to 
„ ſhew as I mean them. This aſſure your ſelf 
„ from me, that as I know it was deſerved, if 1 
had meaned it, I would never over another's 
* ſhoulders, and to impute to myſelf that which 
<« did not ſo much as think of; I will not. The 
„ circumſtances you will be pleaſed to hear of this 
& bearer : and for my part, think you have not in 
<« the world a more loving kinſwoman, and more 


dear friend, nor any who will watch more care- 


Daviſon tried, 
State. Trials. 


Vol, VII. 


e fully to preſerve you and your ſtate. And if any 
* would otherwiſe perſuade you, think they bear 
% more good will to others, than to you. Thus 
ein haſte, I leave to trouble you, beſeeching God 
* to ſend you a long reign. | 


While Carey was on the road, Daviſon was cited 
into the ſtar-chamber, to anſwer to the accuſation of 


{6 


cc 


contempt and diſobedience entered againſt him. EL IZ AR. 


The accuſation ran, «That he had contemned the An? 


Queen's orders; broke his oath of allegiance, 
cc 


1587. 


. and — mn 
neglected his duty: that the Queen, never intend- His accuſation 


ing (for reaſons beſt known to herſelf) that the nd reply. 


*© Queen of Scots, tho? condemned; ſhould have 
been put to death, had however, for preventing 
dangers, commanded a warrant for her execu- 
tion to be drawn, and commited it to his truſt 
and ſecreſy; but that he, forgeting his duty, 
had acquainted the council therewith, and put the 
warrant in execution, without her Majeſty's 
knowledge.“ 
Daviſon anſwered; “ That he was extremely 
ſorry to find himſelf accuſed of contempt to the 


cc 


cc 


Queen, who had loaded him with favors: that 


he choſe rather to confeſs himſelf guilty of the 


«© crimes he was charged with, than conteſt with 


her. Majeſty, ſince he could not vindicate himſelf 
without failing in the reſpect and duty he owed 


her. He however proteſted, he had offended 


„ wholly out of ignorance, being perſuaded he had 
done nothing contrary to the Queen's will and 


<« pleaſure, He affirmed, that when the Queen 


cC 


blamed him for making ſuch. haſte to get the 
* warrant ready, ſhe gave ſome intimation, but 


no expreſs command, that he ſhould keep it by 


„him, neither did he believe himſelf guilty of 
breach of truſt, by communicating it only to the 
council. As to his being accuſed of not recalling 
ce the warrant, after ſhe had told him ſhe had 
changed her mind, he proteſted, it was the 
opinion of the whole council, that it ſhould 
e inſtantly be put in execution, leſt, by a too long 
% delay, the Queen or ſtate might receive ſome 
e -detriment.” - | 
When he had done ſpeaking, the Queen's council 
preſſed him with his own confeſſion, and with what 
the lord treaſurer. had teſtified, that, doubting 
whether the Queen had abſolutely conſented to have 
execution done, Daviſon affirmed it was her in- 
tention. Then Daviſon, with tears in his eyes, 
intreated them not to urge him any farther, bur 
conſider that it was not his place to conteſt with the 
Queen : adding, that he appealed in this affair to 
her Majeſty's conſcience, and intirely ſubmited to the 
cenſure of his judges. Then were made ſeveral 
ſpeeches, ſome tending to agravate his offenſe, and 
others to ſhew he had only acted imprudently. 


* 


In a word, he was ſentenced to a ten thouſand 
pounds fine, and impriſonment during the Queen's 
pleaſure. Lord Lumley, in his ſpeech on this occa- 
ſion, was not ſatisfied with cenſuring only Daviſon, 


but flatly charged the whole council, ſaying; 
«© Never was there ſuch a contempt againſt a Prince 


„ heard or read of, that privy counſellors, in the 


6 * palace, and when they had free acceſs 
<« to her, ſhould attempt ſuch a matter without her 
« advice or knnowledge;” proteſting, „ that if 
« his own ſon was guilty of the like fault, he 
« would be the firſt to condemn him,” But it 


was far from Elizabeth's intention to puniſh thoſe 


counſellors, who very ſeemingly had acted only by 


her private orders: and therefore, to ſcreen them 


from theſe and the like reproaches, the lord privy- 
ſeal told the aſſembly, that tho her Majeſty, being 
juſtly offended with her council, had left them to a 
ſtrict examination, yet now, being ſenſible they 
had tranſgreſſed merely thro? exceſs of zeal for her 
and. the ſtate, ſhe forgave them. Thus Daviſon 
was the only ſacrifice, tho* the counſellors were 
ſtill more guilty than he, even ſuppoſing he had 
acted contrary to the Queen's intention. Daviſon 


remained long in priſon, without obtaining any 


4 


—__«. 


(1) Whereupon ſhe told them, I did not think the Queen my fiſter would have conſented to my death, who am not ſubje& 
to your law and juriſdiction ; but ſeeing her pleaſure is ſo, death ſhall be to me moſt welcome. Camden, p. 534. 
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EE a 8. other favor than ſome preſents of money from the 
Ax' 1587. Queen, to relieve his neceſſities. 


Camden, whoſe aim was not to vindicate Eliza- 
beth in any thing relating to the Queen of Scots, 
has in his annals inſerted the apology which Daviſon, 
being in priſon, wrote and ſent to ſecretary Walſing- 
ham, and of which, without any remark of his 
own, he leaves his readers to give their judgment. 
The apology runs thus. 


6 The Queen, after the F rench and Scotiſh em- | 


« baſſadors departure, did of her own accord 
« command me to deliver her the warrant for ex- 
« ecuting the ſentence againſt the Queen of Scots. 
« When I had delivered it, ſhe readily ſigned it 
« with Her own hand: when ſhe had ſo done, 
« ſhe commanded it to be ſealed with the my ſeal 
of England; and in a jeſting manner ſaid, Go 
« tell this to Walſingham, who is now ſick ; tho 
« fear he will die for ſorrow when he hears it. 
„She added alſo the reaſons of her defering it ſo 
« Jong; namely, leſt ſhe might ſeem to have been 
40 22 or maliciouſly drawn thereto, whereas 
« in the mean time ſhe was not ignorant how 
<« neceſſary it was. Moreover ſhe blamed Powlet 
« and Drury, that they had not eaſed her of this 
« care, and wiſhed that Walſingham would feel 
e their pulſes touching this matter. 


— . 


„ The next day after the warrant was under the 

great ſeal, ſhe commanded me, by Killegrew, 
« that it ſhould be done, and when I had informed 
« her that it was done already, ſhe found fault 
with ſuch great haſte, telling me that, in the 
% judgment of fome wiſe men, another courſe might 
<«« be taken. I anſwered, that the courſe which was 
« juſt was always beſt and ſafeſt : but fearing leſt 
&« ſhe would lay the fault upon me, (as ſhe had 
<« laid the puting the duke of Norfolk to death 
* upon lord Burleigh) I acquainted Hatton with 
„ the whole matter, 2 that I would not 
<« plunge myſelf any deeper in ſo great a buſineſs. 
Cs He preſently imparted it to lord Burleigh, and 
% lord Burleigh to the reſt of the council; who all 
« conſented to have the execution haſtened, and 
« every one of them vowed to bear equal fhare in 
„the blame, and ſent Beal away with the warrant 
« and letters. The third day after when, by a 
« dream which ſhe told of the Queen of Scots 
« death, I perceived that ſhe wavered in her re- 
4% ſolution, I aſked her, whether ſhe had changed 
« her mind? She anſwered, no; but another courſe 
„ (faid ſhe) might have been deviſed : and withal 
„ ſhe aſked me, whether I had received any anſwer 
„ from Powlet? Whoſe letter when I had ſhewed 
« her, wherein he flatly refuſed to undertake that 
« which ſtood not with honor and juſtice; ſhe 
4% waxing angry, accuſed him and others (who had 
«« bound themſelves by the Aſſociation) of perjury 
« and breach of their vow, as thoſe who had pro- 
\«< miſed great matters for their Prince's ſafety, 
but would perform nothing. Yet there are (ſaid 
« ſhe) who will do it for my fake. But I ſhewed 
„her how diſhonorable and unjuſt a thing this 
«« would be; and withal into how great danger 
« ſhe would bring Powlet and Drury by it: for if 
„ ſhe approved the fact, ſhe would draw upon 
& herſelt both danger and diſhonor, not without 
de cenſure of injuſtice ; and if ſhe diſallowed it, 
«« ſhe would utterly undo men of great deſert, and 
«« their whole poſterity. And afterwards ſhe gave 
«« mea light check the ſame day that the Queen of 


Scots was executed, becauſe ſhe was not yet put 
„% to death,” | 


. Ik this apology be genuine, a more convincing 


England could be ſucceſstul : if he pretended to him. 


proof of Elizabeth's diſſimulation cannot be deſired. EI 12 , 
The point was not Mary's death, for that was fully Ax' 1385 
determined; but the manner. In this writing it. 
appears, that Elizabeth would have been glad the 
Scotiſh Queen's two keepers had diſpatched her, 
that ſhe might have beenable to clear herlelf, which 
ſhe would not have failed doing with both their lives. 


There remains but one ſeruple, which is, that we 
have this from Camden only, whoſe teſtimony can- 


not be reckoned very authentic. 
The King of Scotland, having received news of King ſame: 
his mother's tragical end, expreſſed thereat a very thews at fel 


lively reſentment. His firſt emotions prompted Sreat reſent- 
him to vengeance. The ſtates of Scotland, then iel 
aſſembled, promiſed him their aſſiſtance ; and even 6,273: 


a Camden, 
ſome of thoſe about his perſon perfuaded. him to Spotfivooe, 


join with the Pope, France and Spain, to revenge 
this grievous inſult, Others counſeled him not to 


break with England, for fear of hazarding, on the 
uncertain chance of war, his undoubted title to the 
crown of that kingdom ; eſpecially as the Engliſh 
only wanted perhaps a pretenſe to hinder a Scotiſh 
Prince from aſcending the throne of England, which 
he therefore ought to take care not to furniſh them 
with, Some were of opinion, he ſhould declare 
openly for neither of the two religions, but keep 
himſelf always ready to improve the events time 
ſhould produce. Carey arriving ſoon after, the 
King refuſed him audience, and it was not without 
= difficulty that he was perſuaded to receive 
izabeth's letter. We find however, in Melvil's p. 173. 
memoirs, that ſome of the Scotiſh court peers had 
writ to England, that whenever Queen Mary ſhould 


be put to death, the King her ſon would not ve 


highly reſent it; and accordingly, Melvil affirms, p. 


he quickly forgot it. When Elizabeth heard that ” 
King James's grief began to abate, ſhe cauſed ſome 
of thoſe whom ſhe moſt truſted, to repreſent to 
him, „That in the preſent ſituation of Scotland, 


Repreſenta- 


tions made to 


there was no room to expect that a war with 


rely on foreign aid, his mother's ſad experience Camden. 
<< might teach him how uncertain that was. The Strype. 
King of France would be ſo far from counte- | 
nancing him, that it was his intereſt to hinder 
the two kingdoms of Great Britain from being 
united under the ſame dominion : nay, he would 
to the utmoſt of his power oppoſe the ſucceſs of 
& his arms, for fear he ſhould afterwards afliſt 
«© Guiſe, who aſpired to the Gallic crown. The 
„King of Spain, in pretending to aid him, would 
e only ſerve himſelf, on account of his groundleſs 
claim to the crown of England, as deſcended 
* from: the houſe of Lancaſter : even the Queen his 
„mother had made a will, the night before her Burnet, Vol. 
e death, whereby ſhe excluded him from the ſuc- III. P. 327. 
“ ceflion, in Cale he perſevered in the Proteſtant 
religion, and nominated for her heir Philip II; 

which will was ſent into Spain: he was therefore 


to expect no aſſiſtance from Philip, but rather to 


„ conſider him as his capital enemy. In a word, 
if he made war upon Elizabeth, and the par- 
„ lament paſſed a ſtatute againſt him, he ran the 
« hazard of being for ever excluded from a noble 
% ſucceſſion, which he could not fail to injoy, pro- 
% vided he would but remain in peace.” To all 
theſe arguments it was alſo added, „That Eliza- 
e beth had for him a ſingular affection, and more- 
over deemed herſelt bound in honor and duty to 
repair the mother's wrongs by leaving her crown 
eto the ſon, in caſe he gave her no occaſion to do 
Jotherwiſe.“ Theſe repreſentations had their 
effect. James ſaw it was his intereſt to keep fair His grief 


| with Elizabeth, and that, added ro the ſentence abates. 


given againſt Daviſon (which was ſent hin. © ++ op 


al. 


Strada, 


Camden. 
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ELIZ AB. ſtifled his reſentment, that he appeared quite pa- 
An' 1587. cified (1). : ; g 
— Mean while Elizabeth, underſtanding the Spaniard 


Elizabeth was making great preparations to invade England, 
ſends 2 fleet ſent Drake with a good fleet upon the coaſt of Spain, 
againſt "4 with orders to deſtroy whatever Spaniſh ſhips ſhould 
Ma. fall in his way. This admiral's firſt expedition was 
Furchett- to the port of Cadiz, where he burned upwards of 


Stow. a hundred veſſels. laden with ammunition and pro- 


p 74% Ann. Viſions, and a large galeon of the marquis of Santa 
AT Cruz, with another of Raguſa, full of rich mer- 
p 451- chandize. Then returning to Cape St. Vincent, he 


did great damage to the inhabitants along the coaſt ; 
after which, he came to the river Tagus mouth, 
where he in vain provoked the ſaid marquis by 
lundering and burning the ſhips he found there. 
1 he ſailed to the Azores iſlands, and meeting 
in the way with a rich carac, named San Felipe, 
returning from Eaſt India, eaſily took her (2). The 
proviſions and ſtores the Spaniards loſt at Cadiz, 
taking that galeon and carac, and the other damages 
they ſuſtained, obliged Philip to defer 'till next 
ear the expedition he had projected againſt Eng- 
ld (3). hile Drake was acting againſt Spain in 
Europe, Cavendiſn was doing the like in America, 


having entered the South- Sea by the ſtraits of Magel- 


lan. He without oppoſition ravaged the Chili and 
Peru coaſts, doing the Spaniards great damage in 
| thoſe parts. 
The flates of About the cloſe of laſt year, I left the earl of 
the United T_ejceſter on his return to England, after having ſet 
Provinces 5 on foot his project to become Sovereign of the 
Lifter. United Provinces, by fomenting confuſion and diſ- 
Grotius. cord. Before he went, the ſtates began to perceive 
his deſigns 3 and the orders he left at his going and 
which the officers, his creatures, punctually executed, 


— — 


fully confirmed their ſuſpicions. For this reaſon 


they ſent embaſſadors to Elizabeth to complain of 
him: but his credit, and Queen Mary's affair 
which then held the court imployed, hindered the 
embaſſadors from being ſo ſpeedily diſpatched as 
they deſired. It even happened in this interval, 
that Stanley and York, who held of the earl of 
Leiceſter the governments of Deventer and a fort 
near Zutphen, delivered theſe two places to the 
duke of Parma: ſo, the ſtates, no longer confiding 


Camden. 


in that general, gave the command of their army 
to count Maurice of Naſſau, ſecond ſon of the late 


Prince of Orange. They took likewiſe ſome other 
ſteps which plainly ſhewed that, having diſcovered 
the earl of Leiceſter's deſigns, they would not 
admit his puting them in practiſe. The duke of 
Parma beſieging Sluys in this interim, Leiceſter re- 
turned from England to raiſe the ſiege, but had not 
the good fortune to ſucceed. Finding at length that 
he was every where diſtruſted, he reſolved forcibly 
The earl at- to execute what he had projected. In order thereto, 
tempts to poſ- he was for poſſeſſing himſelf, all at once, of ſeveral 
= "umſelF of places in the heart of the country, to keep the reſt 
were Places. in awe: but his ſcheme to ſurpriſe Leyden taking 
vent very ſeaſonably, all correſpondence between 
Heis recalled. him and the ſtates intirely ceaſed. 
Rym. Feed. being thereupon obliged to recall him, lord Wil- 
ar XVI. loughby was ſent to ſucceed him, but with no other 
* authority than the command of the Engliſh forces. 
Then the ſtates appointed count Maurice their 
captain- general. 3 | : 
Mean while Philip II, ever intent on the project 


Sta. 


Philip II pre- 
Pares to in- 
vade England. — 


4 


ueen Elizabeth 


nary 8 This ſcheme was formed ever Ax' 1587, 
ſince t 


own; but the ſtates abſolutely refuſed treating, as 

having frequently experienced ſuch negociations to 

be fatal to them. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſent plenipo- Negociation 

tentiaries over to Flanders, on the ſuppoſition, as for a peace 

ſhe gave out, that the ſtates would be forced to between the 

agree to her deciſions with Spain. Three months Netherlands 
aſſed before the place of congreſs ſhould be ſetled. — 
lizabeth required, as preliminaries, a general Camden. 

pardon for the confederates ; that the Netherland $trype's Ann. 

towns ſhould injoy all their ancient privileges, and Vol. III. 

the old alliance between England and Spain be re- 

newed ; that ſome good fund be aſſigned her for 

payment of what was due from the ſtates, and the 

torces on both ſides be diſmiſſed. As to religion, 

the Spaniards demanded, that it ſhould be intirely 

as his Catholic Majeſty thought fit, ſince he hindered 

not the Queen of England from ſetling it in her 

dominions as ſhe herſelf pleaſed. Elizabeth inſiſted 

not very ſtrongly on this article; whether ſhe be- 

lieved every Sovereign to have a right to impoſe a 

religion upon his people, or, to amule the Spaniard, 

feigned to relax, that ſhe might not obſtruct a ne- 

goclation the continuance whereof could not but be 

to her advantage. Howſoever this was, ſhe went 

lo far as to be ſatisfied, that the exerciſe of the Re- 

formed religion ſhould be tolerated two years only 

in the United Provinces. As for the places in her 

poſſeſſion, ſhe retuſed not reſtoring them, provided 

ſhe was reimburſed. On theſe reciprocal demands, 

the Spaniards took care to delay concluding the pre- 
liminaries, imagining that the hope of a ſpeedy ac- 

commodation would prevent Elizabeth from pre- 

paring againſt their attacks. They retuſed coming 

to any agreement about religion 3 and with regard 

to Elizabeth's charges in ſupporting the confederates, 

they pretended they were to be balanced by the ex- 


enſes to which ſhe had put his Catholic Majeſty: At 
— the preparations which were making throughout 


ll 3 


den. 


— 


(1) He aſſigns himſelf theſe reaſons for not avenging his mother's death. 1. His tender youth, not trained up in arms. 2. His 


exceſſive cowpit (or poverty) from hand to hand, from neydie to neydie, to greedie and greedie. 3. The factions in his kingdom, 


&c. See Strype's Ann. Vol. III. p. 382. 


(2) The Engliſh ſo fally under bod by the merchant's papers the rich value of the Indian merchandizes, and the manner of 
trading into the eaſtern world, that they afterwards ſet up a gainful trade and traffic, eſtabliſhing a company of Eaſt- India 


merchants. Camden, p. 540 


(3) Welwood (Mem. p. 


9) alſo acquaints us with another main article towards defering Philip's expedition, viz. that notable 


coutrivance of Walfingham, to get all the Spaniards money-bills proteſted at Genoua. 


the 


| 
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„ the Spariſh dominions againſt England became fo | Prince of Parma from joining the Spaniſh fleet. E I 12 41 
1 % 1 that this d 2 which — 4 Moreover, Elizabeth had aſhore an army of forty. Ax' 150 
8 "ill March of the inſuing year, broke off abruptly. thouſand men, whereof three thouſand, under com- =. 


| po I have already mentioned Philip's pretenſions to mand of the earl of Leiceſter, were poſted near 
on with E Ferdinand * Catholic, his | the Thames mouth. The reſt were near the Queen's 
Philip. 3 grandfather had not fo plauſible a claim to the | perion, ready to march where it ſhould be judged 
Camden. | Foy oa of Naples and Navarre which he {-1zed, | neceſſary (5). Beſide this, there was in each county 


and {till were parcel of the Spaniſh monarchy. But | a body of militia well armed, under leaders who 

beſide theſe pretenſions, Philip made uſe of another | had orders to join each other as occaſion ſhould re- 

pretext, very proper to impoſe on mankind, I mean | quire. It 1s certain, there are no trained-bands in 

a great fervency of zeal for the reſtoration of Ca- the world more proper for a bold action than thoſe 

tholiciſm in the three kingdoms of Great Britain. | of England: fo in caſe the Spaniards had landed, 

He had thereby wheedled Sixtus V into his project, they would not have wanted entertainment. The 

the execution whereof would be as well glorious as | lea-ports were as well provided and fortified (6) as 

advantageous to both, but whereof Philip was to the time would permit, and ſignals were every 

furniſh the whole expenſe : as for his ſaid Sanctity, where appointed to denote whither the troops were 

he had nothing to contribute but what thoſe Holy | to march. In ſhort, it was reſolved, that if the 

Fathers were wont to ſupply on ſuch occaſions, Spaniards made a deſcent, the country about them 

Sixtus V's namely, vows, prayers, and curſes. To coun- ſhould be laid waſte, that they might have nothing 

bull againſt tenance therefore his Catholic Majeſty's enterpriſe, to ſubſiſt on but what they brought from on board. 

Elizabeth. Sixtus fulminated againſt Elizabeth a bull, abſolving | This was the courſe Francis I took in Provence 

4 _— her ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and be- | againſt Charles V, with a ſucceſs anſwering his ex- 

FD ſtowing her realms on him who ſhould be firſt ready | pectations. Theſe meaſures being taken, the enemy 

to make the ſeizure, This was the King of Spain, | was expected with uncommon alacrity, tho' it 

who was now in a poſture to imbrace the Pontif's | ſhould ſeem that all ſhould, at ſuch a juncture, 

munificent offer. | | have been in the utmoſt conſternation. | 

The Invinci= He had in Portugal, Naples and Sicily, pre- | Mean while Elizabeth was not free from 

ble Armada. pared 1 mighty Armada, to which, by anticipation, plexity. The hour ſhe had ever dreaded was finally Elizabeth's 

Camden. was given the epithet Invincible. It conſiſted of | arrived. Her crown lay at ſtake, and ſhe was to imbaraks. 
— one hundred and fifty great ſhips, whereon were defend it without the aſſiſtance of any ally. This 
Strype's An. imbarked nineteen thouſand men, and two thouſand | ſhe had conſtantly indeavored to prevent, even from 
Vol. III. fix hundred and thirty cannon (1). It was to be the begining of her reign, by all the artifices her 
Appen. N.51. commanded by marquis De Santa Cruz; but that policy could ſuggeſt ; by fomenting the troubles of 
nobleman dying while the fleet was equiping, the | Scotland; by entering into alliance with France 
duke of Medina-Celi was appointed admiral of this | by feigning to marry the duke of Anjou; by aſſiſt- 
huge Armada. On the other hand, the duke of | ing the French Hugonots, and the revolted Nether- 
Parma had cauſed an army thirty thouſand ſtrong (2) | landers; and, finally, by beheading the Queen of 
to advance towards the Netherland coaſts, and pre- Scots. She had ſucceeded hitherto, and tho? ſur- 
pared a great number of veſſels to tranſport them, rounded with enemies, had found means to imploy 
in order to join the Spaniſh fleet, and land in Eng- them at home, and prevent them from directly in- 
land (3). The ſcheme was, to have ſtationed the vading England: but the time was now come that 
Armada at the Thames mouth, to aſſiſt the land | her right muſt be expoſed to the chance of war. 
army which was to march directly to London. | Tho' the was generally beloved by her ſubjects, ſhe 


Per- Ax' 1588, 


Flizabeth's Elizabeth, who wanted not good ſpies, having | was not ignorant that England abounded with ſuch 

anden“ timely intelligence of theſe 4 preparatives, as were diſaffected, particularly among the Catho- 

ee provided for the defenſe of her kingdom with great | lics : nay, ſhe had reaſon to fear they correſponded 

p 749. care and diligence. She fited out a conſiderable | with the King of Spain, and favored his invaſion. 

— navy, which however was inferior to that of Spain, | On the other hand, ſhe was not eaſy with reſpect to 
(d. 


both in number and burden of the ſhips, and gave | the Iriſh, on account of their religion, and the cor- 
the command to Charles lord Howard of Effingham, | reſpondents Sixtus and Philip had in that iſtand : 
a perſon very expert in maritime affairs. He had | but ſhe was under a ſtill greater concern with re- 
for vice-admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, | gard to Scotland. She had juſt put King James's #7 
three of the beſt ſca- officers then in the univerſe (4). | mother to death by the hand of the executioner, 

On the other hand, Henry Seymour, the late duke | and if that Prince ſhould be agitated with the 

of Somerlet's fon, lay upon the coaſt of Flanders | thirſt of revenge, he could never have a fairer. 

with forty fail, Engliſh and Dutch, to hinder the opportunity, ſince it was in his power to favor the 


Strype. 


Es 


(.) The Spaniard, the more to advance his glory, and terrify his enemies, publiſhed, in Spaniſh, Latin, French, and Dutch, 
a pompous account of this Armada. The Spaniſh book ſoon came into the hands of the lord treaſurer Burleigh, in diverſe places 
whereof, Strype ſaw notes added by that lord ſoon aſter the defeat. From this book he has inſerted a brief account of the Spaniſh 
Armada, in his appendix of original papers, Ann. Vol. III. N. 51. The ſum whereof is this, that there were in all 130 ſhips 
of 57,808 tons, 19, 295 foldiers, and 8,450 mariners, 2,088 ſlaves, and 2, 630 braſs pieces of all forts, beſide 20 caravels 
for the ſervice of the army, and 10 ſalves with fix oars each. Strype's Ann. Vol. III. p. 519, 520. Speed, p. 858.— 
Queen Elizabeth's fleet. conſiſted of not much above a hundred fail. See Stow, p. 749. 


(2) One hundred and three companies ot foot, and four thouſand horſe, among which were ſeven hundred Engliſh fugitives, 
commanded by Stanley ; the earl of Weſtmoreland was alſo with them. Camden, p. 543. | 
(3) The duke of Guiſe brought twelve thouſand men down to the coaſt of Normandy, who were to join the Spaniſh Armada 
- as they you by, and land in the weſt of England; but for want of money, or ſome other reaſon, their deſign proved abortive. 
Stow, p. 74060. 1 : 
(4) "hee were ordered to lie at the Channel's mouth, and about the weſtern parts of England. Camden, p. 543. | 
5) For the-tand-ſervice were diſpoſed along the ſouthern coaſts twenty thoufand men. Beſide which, two armies were 
raiſed of choice well diſciplined ſoldiers, the one under command of the earl of Leiceſter, conſiſting of a thouſand horſe, and 
twenty-two thouſand foot, which incamped at Tilbury (where the Queen went to review them; ſee her ſpeech to them in Cabala, 
p. 373) the other was under lord Hunſdon, conſiſting of thirty-four thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, to guard the Queen's 
perion. On this emergency the city of London lent the n great ſums of money: and being deſired to furniſh five thouſand 


men, and fifteen ſhips, they granted ten thouſand men, and thirty ſhips. No words, ſays Stow, can expreſs the great forwardneſs 


of the people, in their zealous love and duty towards their Sovereign, at this juncture. See Stow, p. 744, 750. Camden, p. 543, 
548. Strype's Ann. Vol, III. p. $19: | xk 


(6) Particularly M ilford-haven, almouth, Plymouth, Portland, the Iſle of Wight, Portſmouth, the Downs, and about the 
Thames mouth, Harwich, Yarmouth, Hull, &. Camden, ibid. PV? , n 


— 


Spaniards, 
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ELIZ AB. Spaniards deſcent in one extremity of the kingdom, 


Ax' 1588. by making a diverſion in the other. In a word, if 


ſhe could not hinder the Spaniards from landing in 
England, ſhe muſt neceſſarily reſolve to hazard a 
battle, the country not being proper to prolong the 
war. All this was more than ſufficient to inſpire 
her with a juſt dread, which yet ſhe moſt careſully 
concealed. If ever ſhe diſplayed her ability, it 
was on this important occaſion. Far from ſhewing 
the leaſt depreſſion of ſpirits, ſhe incouraged her 
people by her looks, her reſolution, her * 


which made them think ſhe was concerned only for 


them, and on her own account regardleſs of the 
danger. Mean while, ſhe took care of all things 


with a wonderful prudence, and a preſenſe of mind 


Camden. 


Che careſſes 
the King of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 


rarely to be found in the greateſt men, and which 
gained her univerſal praiſe and admiration. Some 
counſeled her to cut off the leading Catholics, or at 
leaſt to ſend them over-ſea : but this ſhe judged 
would be diſcovering too much fear, beſide the 
great injuſtice of deſtroying or ruining people on 
bare ſurmiſes. She contented herſelf with cauſing 
ſome to be arreſted, and put into cuſtody, telling 
them, however, it was only by way of precaution, 
which, inſtead of injuring, would ſcreen them from 
the violence of their enemies. | 

As for Ireland, ſhe ſent orders to fir William 
Fitz-Williams, then lord deputy, diſtinctly point- 
ing out to him what precautions he ſhould uſe to 
hinder the Iriſh from riſing. But above all things, 
ſhe took care to careſs the King of Scotland, and 


put him in hope of ample acknowledgment, if on 
this occaſion he inviolably adhered to the Proteſtant 


religion, and the intereſt of Great-Britain, She re- 
preſented to him, that, in reſpect to England, he 
was to conſider the King of Spain as a dangerous 

competitor, and that the loſs of one of the Britiſh 

realms would not fail being attended with the other's 

ruin. But her uneaſineſs with regard to Scotland 

was not long-lived, ſince ſhe ſoon had the ſatisfac- 

tion to hear that James, knowing perfectly his own 

intereſt, had no correſpondence with the- King of 
Spain, but even ſtood on his guard tor tear of being 
himſelf invaded. WF 


Expedition of The duke of Medina-Celi, with the Invincible 


the Spaniſh 
fleet. 
Camden. 


Stow. 
* Camden 


lays May 20. 


+ Corruptly 
called The 
Groyne. 


Armada, ſet fail from the river Tagus, on the 
third of June *, and ſteered his courle northwards. 
Within a few days, a ſtorm ariſing ſo diſperſed 
the ſhips, that they could not re-join *till they came 


to Coruna . This accident occaſioned a report 


throughout Europe, that the Spaniſh fleet was in- 
tirely deſtroyed, Even ſecretary Walſingham 
thought his intelligence ſo certain, that he wrote 
to the lord-admiral Howard, to ſend home four 
of the largeſt ſhips, there being no farther danger 
this year. But the admiral anſwered, he could not 
think of parting with the four ſhips, tho' he ſhould 
be . keep them at his own charge, till he 
had more certain advice. The better to know the 
truth, the wind turning to the north, he ſailed with 
his whole fleet towards Spain, with deſign to com- 
plete the deſtruction of the enemy's Armada, 
which was repreſented to him as utterly diſabled: 
but on approaching the Spaniſh coaſt, he heard 
the fleet had not ſuffered ſo much damage as was 
rumored. At the ſame time, the wind changing 
ſoutherly, he failed back to his ſtation at the chan- 
nels mouth, for fear with the ſame wind the enemies 
fleet ſhould advance towards England. | 

It was the twelfth of July before the Spa- 


niards departe d from Coruna, and two days after, ELI Z a 3. 
the duke of Medina-Celi ſent a vatcht to rotily it AN? 1588, 


oy 


ro the. duke of Parma, that he might he ready ra Gym 


Join him. The nineteenth, the. Spaniſh flect entered 
the channel, and the twenticth, appeared in fight 
of the Engliſh, who let it paſs in order to follow 
it before the wind. Camden has, in his annals, in- 
ſerted 2 journal of what paſſed in the channel ?cill 
the Spantards retired northwards: I think it not 
very neceſſary to copy this journal; which beſide is 
ſomewhat obſcure, and gives no very perfect idea 
of the bravery and conduct of the Engliſh. It 
will ſuffice to fay, that while the Spaniards were 
in the channel, the Engliſh kept cloſe ro them, and 
even took ſome of their ſhips. . Of this number 
were a galeon, commanded by Don Pedro de Val- 
dez, which was ſent to Dartmouth, and a large 
Biſcayner, in which was the Armada's money; but, 
the ſhip having before taken fire, the Spiniards 
had removed the treaſure. | | | 
The twenty-third of July, the wind being north, 
the duke of Medina-Celi ſtood towards the Eng- 
liſh fleet. There was that day a ſharp ingagement, 
wherein the Spaniards, tho* much ſuperior in num - 
ber, gained no advantage : the unweildineſs of 
their ſhips, and the agility. of the Engliſh, made 


it eaſy for theſe laſt to ſtand off or on, as they ſaw = 


fit, and fo to balance their enemies ſuperiority. The 
trial the Spaniards made on this occaſion of the 
Engliſh valor and {kill in ſea-ingagements, doubt- 


leſs began to give them a quite different opinion of 


their enterprite than they had thitherto conceived. + 

Mean while, the duke of Medina-Celi daily ſent 
meſſengers to preſs the duke of Parma to put to 
ſea with his army : but that was not practicable, by 


reaſon of the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips advantage- 


ouſly'poſted to obſtruct the junction. It was ne- 


ceſſary for the Spaniards to approach the coaſt of 
Flanders, to compel them to retire (1) : but the 


twenty-ſeventh in the evening, they were no farther 


than off Calais, where they anchored, being ſtill 


followed by the Engliſh, who lay within ſhor. 


Here the Engliſh navy was joined by a good num- Stow. 
ber of ſhips, not only of the Queen's, but of di- Camden: 


verſe private perſons, who had fited out ſeveral at 
their own expenſe (2). The flect then conſiſted of 
a hundred and forty warlike ſhips, ſmall indeed in 
compariſon of the Spaniſh, yet having over them 


the advantage of moving much more readily, and 


of retiring into che ports of England in cafe of ne- 


ceſſity. The duke of Parma, who was to fail 


from Dunkirk and Newport, was ſtill earneſtly ſol- 
licited by the duke of Medina-Celi to put to ſea, 
and make a deſcent in England, as it had been 
reſolved : but, beſide that the ſhips which waited 


tor him were not yet withdrawn, notwithſtanding, 
the neighborhoad of the Spaniſh Armada, abun- 


dance of his mariners had deſerted, and his ws 
but ſcantily victualed. In a word, he either could 
not, or would not imbark. 


While the Spaniards lay before Calais, the Eng- July 29. 
liſh admiral ſent“ amidſt them eight fire-ſhips. „In the 
This ſtruck them with ſuch a panic, that inſtantly night. 


cuting their cables, they put to ſea to avoid the 
menaced deſtruction. In this confuſion, the ad- 


miral-galeaſs, commanded by Hugo de Moncada, 


having loſt its rudder, floated about at random 'till 
the morrow, when the Engliſh took it, after 

very ſmart diſpute, wherein Moncada was killed. 
T ho? the Spaniſh admiral had ordered every ſhip to 


* 4 8 2 N Mn 


1 6th, the lord ain knighted the lord Thomas Howard, the lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, John Hawkins, 
and Mania Forbilher, for their good — ; and a reſolution was taken not to attack the enemy any more, till they were come 


into the ſtreights of Calais. Camden, 


547. {on | 3 | i 1 
ſt , the earls of Orbe, 1 Cumberland, Thomas and Robert Cecil, Henry Brooke, Char es 
Ran, Wars — William Hatton, Robert Carey, Ambroſe Willoughby, Thomas Gerard, Arthur Gorges, fir Thomas 


b F 0 . (0 St W . . | 
Vavaſor, and others of good quality. Camden, p. 547. Stow, p Y'y yy | return 
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| Engliſh, who ſo plied them 


July 30. 
The galeons 
San Felipe 
and San 
Matteo. 


Strype's Ann. 
Vol. III. 


p- 512. 


return to its ſtation as ſoon as the danger was paſſed, 
and made a ſignal for that purpoſe, yet few offered 
to obey : inſomuch that the Armada remained dil- 
perſed, ſome of the ſhips being driven away north- 
wards, and others upon the ſhallows of Flanders, 
where they ran extreme hazards. They had not 
only to guard againſt the ſands, but alſo againſt the 
with their artillery, 
that ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips were that day difabled, 
and the St. Martha galleon * became a prey to 
the Zealanders. Finally, a N. W. wind 1 
the fleet upon the Zealand coaſt, where they coul. 
ſcarce avoid periſhing, the Engliſh gave over their 
chace, for fear of being expoled to a like peril. 
Happily for the Spaniards, the wind veered about 
to the S. W. very ſeaſonably, and freed them from 
this diſtreſs. But now, perceiving the impoſſibi- 
lity of executing their project, they reſolved to re- 
turn home, by ſailing round Scotland and Ireland, 
and the rather as ſome ot their ſhips had already 
ſteered that courſe, The Engliſh admiral, ſeeing 
them ſtand to the northward, left a ſquadron to 
guard the coaſt of Flanders, and gave them chace, 
tho! at ſome diſtance, 'tlll they had paſſed Edin- 
burg-Frith. The courſe they ſteered gave ſome 
ſuſpicion, that they were ſure of a retreat in the 


ports of Scotland. Whereupon the Engliſh embal- 


ſador at King James's court made him large offers, 
and even certain promiſes, which he had not power 
to make, and which were never performed (1). 
Mean while, the Spaniards, continuing their 
courſe, ſuſtained farther damages by contrary winds, 
which occaſioned their loſing ſeveral ſhips on the 
coaſts of Scotland and Ireland. Seven hundred 
ſoldiers and mariners, who had eſcaped to land in 
the King of Scotland's dominions, were ſent to the 
duke of Parma, with Elizabeth's conſent : but all 
thoſe who were wrecked andygot aſhore in Ireland 


were either ſlaughtered or hanged ; the lord- 


deputy, by whoſe orders it was done, fearing they 


would join with the rebels; at leaſt this was a 


| pretenſe to excuſe his barbarity (2). 


Philip's pa- 
tience at his 
misfortune. 
Camden. 


Elizabeth glo- 
rifies God for 
the victory. 
Nov. 24. 
Camden. 

Stow. 


mmm 
ne — 


King James 
remains firm 
to the intereſt 
of England. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIV. 
p- 18. 
Camden. 


Philip II received the news of his Armada's bad 
ſucceſs with moſt heroic conſtancy. . He had im- 
ployed three whole years in preparing this mighty 


navy, with incredible expenſe, and when he heard 


of its defeat, ſa contrary to his hopes, he thanked 
the Almighty his loſs was no greater (3). 


The retreat of this ſo formidable a fleet filled 


England with exceſſive rejoicing. Elizabeth or- 
dered a ſolemn thankſgiving for this deliverance to 
be offered in every church in the kingdom, and 


Vent herſelf to St. Paul's (4) in great ſolemnity to 


perform the ſame duty. After that, ſhe contered 
on the lord-admiral a yearly revenue, in recom- 
penſe of his great ſervice to his country, and be- 
ſtowed penſions on the wounded. For the reſt, 
their rewards conſiſted more in words than in 


deeds, | 


Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent into Scot- 
land before the Spaniſh fleer's arrival, at the time 
of Elizabeth's dread leſt King James ſhould medi- 
tate revenge, returned home when the danger was 
over, He reported, that the King of Scotland had 


8 


—vy— 


| 


advice ot his council, ſent lord Tungland, MelviPs p. 17”: 


NGLAN Book XVII. 
teſtified his ſincere attachment to the intereſt of Eng- 1 L I2 A5. 
1385, 


„„ I... EZ 


land and the Proteſtant religion, and told him, Ay? 
„That he looked for no other favor from the Spa- 
„ niards, than what Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, 
namely, that heſhould be the laſt devoured.” 

September the f fourth, this year, died the earl + Nov De. 
of Leiceſter, a man little deſerving his grearneſs, if cember 1,, 
moſt of the hiſtorians are to be credited. His 4 in the 
death drew tears from the Queen, who neverthe- = | 
leſs ordered his goods to be fold at a public fale, for rg Bag L 
payment of the ſums ſhe had lent him. Camden. 

After the Spaniſh fleet had left the coaſt of Flan- Stow. 
ders, the duke of Parma, ſeeing the enterpriſe Affairs of the 
blaſted, beſieged Bergen-op-zoom, where both go- — 
vernor and gariſon were Engliſh. This fiege ac. Camden 
quired great reputation. to the governor, who, by 
a gallant defenſe, finally obliged the duke to quit 
the premiſſes and retire. 

The fame year, ſo memorable for England, was Of France. 
no leſs ſo for France. The duke of Guiſe, grown Thuanus, 
more powerful than the King, came to Paris in Mezrai. 
May, and by favor of the people, whoſe idol he 
was, obliged the King to depart, having firſt ſeen 


the furious populace chaining up. the ſtreets, and 


preparing to attack his perſon in the Louvre : 


this is what writers. term „ The Barricadoes ot 
Paris.“ This infolent action was followed by an 
agreement, which King Henry was conſtrained to 
make with the chief leaguers, whereby he put ſe- 
veral places into their hands. But next December, 
Henry perceiving his ruin inevitable except he got 
rid of the duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cac- 
dinal, cauſed them both to be aſſaſſinated at Blois, 
where the ſtates of France were aſſembled. Thus 
he freed himſelf from a preſent danger, but it was 
only to fall into another; for this action made the 
8 and the city of Paris openly declare againſt 
im. | 
As for Scotland, during the whole year 1588, it Of Scotland. 
injoyed a perfect tranquillity. So long as James * 
had about him miniſters and counſellors attached 
to the intereſt of England, his days were generally 
ſpeaking pacific and eaſy: inſomuch that nothing 
interrupted his quiet this year, but what related to 
his marriage, which he could not accompliſh, tho- 
he wiſhed it moſt paſſionately. Melvil inſinuates, 


that chancellor Maitland, who then managed that 


Prince's affairs, was bribed by. Elizabeth: that ſhe 
gave penſions to moſt of the counſellors of Scot- 
land, and that her aim was to prevent James's mar- 
rying. He had ſent embaſſadors to Copenhagen, 
to treat of his marriage with the eldeſt daughter of 
Frederic II; but by the artifice of his miniſters, 
the embaſſadors power was ſo limited that it | was 
not poſſible tor them to conclude, On the other 
hand, while this marriage was negociating, one Da 
Bartas, a French poet, one of the King of Na- 
varre's domeſtics, came to Edinburg, under color 
of paying his reſpects to the King, who had ex- 
Preſſed ſome eſteem tor his works, and propoſed, 
as of himſelf, James's marriage with Princeſs Ca- 
therine, his royal maſter's ſiſter. He ſaid ſo many 
fine things of this lady, that King James, by the 


\ 


2 


— 


(1) Aſhby, the Queen's embaſſador in Scotland, oftered King James the title of a duke in England, a yearly penſion of g. 
a guard to be maintained at the Queen's charge, and ſome other matters, whether G{ancs | Yearly pennon 0.50 


mand of others, I cannot tell. p. 548. 


(2) Of the Armada were taken and deſtroyed in July and Auguſt fifteen great ſhi i and 4701 ME "LC 
Engliſh and Spaniſh navies in the channel: and on the coaſt of Ireland 1 e e 


thirty two ſhips, and 10185 men. See Strype's Append. Numb. 53. 
(3) This is Camden's account. But according to Anthony Co 
Philip, being at maſs, He ſwore that he would waſte and con 
«« one upon the altar) but either he would utterly ruin her Majeſty and England, or elſe himſelf and all Spain beco 


Strype, ibid. p. 525.——The duke of Medina returned to Spain about the end of September, wi fait of his 
hundred and thirty great ſhips, and thoſe very much ſhattered. Stow, p. 749. ptember, with only ſixty fat 


(4) Where eleven ſtandards taken from the enemy were hung up. Camden, p. 549. Stow, p. 750. 


to her.” 


53 
n 
ume his crown even to the value of a candleftick (pointing at 


ahem 


(ſays Camden) of his own head, or by com- 


September, ſeventeen ſhips, and 5394 men. In all 
a fugitive gentleman, when the news was brought to 


me tributary 


brother, 
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An' 1589. 
Conſpiracy in 
Scotland takes 
vent. 
Camden. 
Melvil, p.175. 


brother, into France to ſee her, on pretenſe of ne- 
gociating ſome affair with the King her brother. 
The King of Denmark having thereof notice, and 
withal perceiving the limited power of the Scotiſh 
embaſſadors, believed he was mocked, and gave 
his daughter to the duke of Brunſwic. Melvil (and 
that not without great probability) aſcribes this 
whole intrigue ro Elizabeth, and affirms it was 
ſhe who informed his Daniſh Majeſty of lord Tung- 
land's being ſent to the court of Navarre. 

Soon after, early in 1589, was diſcovered in 
Scotland a conſpiracy againſt King James, con- 
trived by the earls of Huntley and Bothwell, fon 
of one of King James V*s natural ſons (1). Their 
deſign was to ſeize the King's perſon, and com- 
pel him to reſtore Popery in Scotland (2). Some 
pretend, that they were excited by emiſſaries from 


Spain. James prevented the execution of this plot 


Trial of the 
earl of Arun- 
del. April 18. 
State-T rials. 
Camden. 


The Queen 
ſpares his life. 


Elizabeth's 
tranquillity. 


_ againſt the Queen and ſtate. 


by his diligence. He purſued the earl of Huntley, 
who had taken arms, till he finally conſtrained him 
to yield at diſcretion, As for Bothwell, he with- 
drew to his own houſe, where he meditated new 

rojects, whereof mention ſhall be made hereafter, 
i return to the affairs of England. 

Philip Howard earl of Arundel, the late duke 
of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, who had been three years 
priſoner in the Tower, was at length brought to 
trial before his peers, being accuſed of conſpiring 
Camden gives us to 
underſtand, that the moſt could be proved upon him 
was his being diſaffected to the government, and 
over zealouſly attached to Popery. He was how- 
ever ſentenced to death; but Elizabeth vouchſafed 
him a pardon. l | 

Her. ſaid Majeſty now injoyed a tranquillity to 
which ſhe had been a ſtranger, even from the be- 
gining of her reign. The Queen of Scotland was 
no longer among the living, and the King her ſon, 
in expectation of one day ſucceeding Elizabeth, 
ſtifled his reſentment, or rather had utterly forgot 
his mother's tragical cataſtrophe. The King of 
Spain was incapacitated from making any treſh 
attempt upon England, ſince the diſaſtrous ſucceſs 
of his Invincible Armada. The United Provinces 
affairs began to be reſtored, thro' the magnanimity 


and wiſe conduct of count Maurice; and thoſe of 


France were in ſuch a ſituation that England had 
nothing to apprehend from that quarter. The duke 
of Guile, Elizabeth's capital enemy, was no more, 
his ſon in priſon, and the duke of Mayenne wholly 
intent on revenging the blood of his two brothers. 
As for Sixtus V, tho extremely capable of forming 
grand projects, he could not execute them without 
the aid of ſome Catholic Potentate; and the King 
of Spain, on whom alone he could depend, was 
intirely ingroſſed with meditating how to improve 


the troubles of France. As for the Engliſh Papiſts, 


She ſends a 
fleet againſt 
Spain. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


there was no likelihood ef their moving at a juncture 
when they could not expect any foreign aſſiſtance. 
In this ſtate of proſperity Elizabeth, having no- 
thing to fear either at home or abroad, was diſ- 
poſed to convince his Catholic Majeſty, that the 
Engliſh could as well attack as defend. But as ſhe 


was extremely frugal, and any important enterpriſe 


againſt Spain could not. but be very expenſive, ſhe 
ſo managed that Drake and Norris took upon them 
to be at the charge, in hopes of re-imburſing them- 
ſelves from the booty they ſhould acquire: ſo all 


ſhe furniſhed was a few ſhips (3), with permiſſion 


—— 


— 


Philip 


to raiſe ſoldiers and mariners for the expedition. E 1.1% a 5 
Drake had already tried the Spaniards in America, Ax' 1 


vinced they were me! 


and the Channel, and was con 
formidable by fame than ia reality, Wherefore, 
Joining with Norris, and ſome other private perſons, 
they equiped a flect, and imbarked eleven thouſand 
ſoldiers, and fifteen hundred mariners. The 1 Iol- 
landers having alſo added ſome ſhips, the fleet 
conſiſted of eighty Hail (4) of all forts. Drake 


land-forces. They took with them Don Antonio, 
who ſtiled himſelt King of Portugal, and hoped, 
by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh; to be put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of that Kingdom, where he pretended to 
have many friends. 


landing their troops, they aſſaulted the lower town 
and carried it by ſtorm. Then they beſieged the 
upper town: but Norris having advice that count 
Andrada was approaching with a body of forces; 
to relieve the place, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege to 
march againſt him, but the Spaniſh count thinking 
proper to retire, he purſued, and overtaking him 
ſlew three thouſand of his followers. This done, 
he deſtroyed diverſe villages, and without returning 


deſign of the Engliſh was to exert themſelves prin- 
cipally againſt Portugal. | 7D 


While they were bending their courſe towards Stow. 


the coaſts of that kingdom, they met the earl of 
Eſſex, who joined the fleet with ſome ſhips he had 
armed at his own charge, and unknown to her 


Majeſty. Some days after, they arrived at Penicha, May 16. 


a ſmall town of Portugal, which being reduced was 
reſtored to Don Antonio. Thence Norris marched 
by land to Lifbon, Drake promiſing to follow with 
the fleet up the Tagus. The army marched ſixty 
miles without any oppoſition, and incamping before 
Liſbon took St. Catherine*s ſuburb. But as Drake 
performed not his promiſe, and the army wanted 
cannon and ammunition, at was in a council of war 
reſolved to retire. This reſolution was taken be- 
cauſe there was no appzarance that the Portugueſes 
were inclined to revolt, as Don Antonio had ex- 

cted, and allo becauſe no tidings came of his 

oaſted aid from the Emperor of Morocco. The 
army marching towards the mouth of the Tagus 


met Drake, who had taken the town of Caſcaes, 


and excuſed himſelf upon the impoſſibility of per- 


forming his promiſes. ' Some days after, Caſcaes The Engliſh 


caſtle alſo ſurrendering, it was blown up, and the 
Engliſh, to make themſelves amendsfor the charges 
they had been at in this armament, 


doned by its inhabitants, and firing the town re- 
turned to England. This expedition did King 
ſome damage, but was of no benefit to 
Elizabeth, and the booty was not ſufficient to defra 
the expenſe of equiping the ſquadron (6). Beſide 
this, upwards of 11x thouſand periſhed by ſickneſs. 
The only advantage reaped by the Engliſh was, 
that they were more' convinced of the weakneſs of 
the Spaniards at home. | 


** — 


(1) John, prior of Coldingham. ——The earls of Arrol and Crawford were alſo concerned in this affair. See Camden, p. 551. 


* — 


(2) And then invade England, in revenge for the Scotiſh Queen's death. Ibid. 

(3) Six ſhips of war, and about 60,000 I. in money. Stow, p. 75 2. 

(4) Stow (ibid.) ſays 146, with 14,000 ſoldiers and 4,000 mariners. . 

(5) And all manner of naval ſtores, to equip a new fleet againſt England. Camden p, 554. 


(6) Camden (p. 5 55) fays; the Engliſh brought home a hundred and fiſty pieces of great ordnance, and a very rich b 


ooty, 
them 


commanded at fea, and Norris was general of the Stow. 


They ſailed from Plymouth the eighteenth of The expedi- 
April, and ſoon after arrived at Coruna, where tion. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


to the ſiege, re-imbarked his troops. The chief May 6. 


ſhips belong- 
. ſeized ſix Hanſt 
veſſels laden with corn (3) belonging to the Hank: — Frum. 
Towns. Then they went and took Vigo, aban- July 10. 


The Hanſe Towns made great noiſe on account They com- 
of the ſeizure of their ſhips in the Tagus, and ſent plain to the 
embaſſadors to the Queen with their complaints, Queen. 
They were anſwered ; firſt, that in the patent granted The court's 


anſwer. 
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EI IZ AR. them by Edward III, it was expreſly provided, 
Ax' 1589. they ſhould not import any commodities into the 
WYNLy dominions of the profeſſed and open enemies of 


Aſtairs of 
France. 
Thuanus. 
Mezerai. 
Camden, 


Henry III 


a ſſaſſinated. 


Auguſt 1. 
Thuanus. 
Henry IV 
ſucceeds. 


Thuanus. 


Mezerai. 
P. Daniel. 


Camden. 
Stow. 


England: ſecondly, a neutrality was to be fo 
conducted, that in pleaſuring one of the parties the 
other ſhould not be prejudiced 3 and that it was no- 
torious, that either proviſions or ammunitions car- 
ried to one of the contending parties were contra- 
band, and conſequently ſeizable : thirdly, they could 
not jultly complain of theſe confiſcations, fince the 
Queen had warned them not to 1mport any pro- 
vilions to Spain and Portugal, except they would 
hazard their being made prize of by the Engliſh. 
All this was not of any great moment : but 
what paſſed in France this year was abundantly 
more conſiderable. Henry III's bold ſtroke, in 
cauſing the duke of Guiſe to quit the world by 
ſuch violent means, ſerved only to throw him into 
a greater imbaraſs. His again ſwearing to the 
league, in preſenſe of the general flates, before he 


diſmiſſed them, imported very little. The leaguers, 


as they could no longer confide either in his 
promiſes or oaths, alienated from him, in a 
manner, the whole kingdom. Hence he found him- 
{elf neceſſitated to call to his aſſiſtance the King of 
Navarre and the Hugonots, and join them to op- 
poſe the league. Ir is very remarkable that this 
Prince, who had ſworn to extirpate the Hugonots, 
and ſolemnly declared he would never keep promiſe 
with them, ſcarce found any other ſubjects but the 


Hugonots in whom he could confide. The forces 


brought him by the King of Navarre, and ten 


thouſand Swiſſers, two thouſand Landſquenets, 
- with ſome horſe, which came in ſeaſon, inabled 


him to beſiege or block up Paris with thirty- eight 
thouſand men. But juſt as he ſaw himſelf on the 
point of forcing the Pariſians to return to their duty, 
Jacques Clement, a Jacobin monk, gave him a 
deſperate ſtab in the belly with a dagger, of which 
he died in two days. Before he expired, he no- 
minated for his ſucceſſor the King of Navarre, head 
of the Bourbon family, who aflumed the name of 
Henry IV. 

The league refuſed to acknowledge the new 


King: nay, he found himſelf deſerted by diverſe 
grandees of the King's party; and, in order to 


retain ſome of the Catholic nobility, he was obliged 
to promiſe them, that he would, in a certain ſpace 
ct time, be inſtructed in the principles of the Re- 


miſh religion; that is, would turn Catholic: for 


ſuch was the conſtruction laid on thoſe words. 


Mean while he had neither army nor treaſure, the 


Swiſſers and Germans who had ſerved Henry III, 
threatening to leave him, in caſe he diſcharged not 
their arrears, which demand he was not able to ſa- 


tisfy. In this extremity he had recourſe to Eliza- 


beth, who generouſly promiſed him both men and 
money. In expectation of theſe, ſuccors, he ſtood 


firm againſt the duke of Mayenne, who had forced 


him into Normandy, and even attacked him at 
Arques, but without ſucceſs. Henry thought him- 


felt in ſuch danger, that he would have imbraced 


the counſel ſome had given him of croſſing over to 


England, had he not been warmly diſſuaded by 
marſhal Biron. At length arrived the Engliſh fup- 


plies, conſiſting of four thouſand men, under con- 
duct of lord Willoughby, and twenty-two thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling in gold. With this reinforce- 
ment he was able to approach Paris, and reduce 


one of that capital's ſuburbs : but Mayenne having 
entered with his army, he was conſtrained to with- 
draw, Mean while, the duke of Mayenne had 
cauſed old cardinal de Bourbon to be proclaimed 
King, and himſelf had aſſumed the title of 
lieutenant - general of the realm. Henry, quit- 
ing the neighborhood of Paris, returned into 


Normandy, where he reduced to his obedience 


ſome places, which done he diſmiſſed the Engliſh EL IZ 45 
auxiliaries. W 2 85 . 
Tho' the King of Denmark had diſpoſed of his. 
eldeſt daughter to the duke of Brunſwic, the King Ihe King er 
of Scotland perſiſted in his deſign to marry into his Scotland“ 
family, and demanded his ſecond daughter. Fre- Riehen“ 
der ic acquieſced, but on condition the ſaid Princeſs p. 17) 
ſhould be demanded, by a ſolemn embaſſy, before 
the firſt of May: but he died in the interval, leav- 
ing his crown to a minor. This prevented not 
James's thinking ſeriouſly of his marriage with 
Princeſs Ann, the new King's ſiſter : but when he 
moved in council the Co 4 embaſſy, he was 
anſwered, that it would be hazarding a rupture 
with the Queen of England, if he married without 
conſulting her. The authors of this advice were 
well ſatisfied that Elizabeth would raiſe obſtacles 
to this match. In effect, in her anſwer to the 
King, ſhe tried to make him ſenſible of ſundry 
inconveniencies if he efpouſed the Princeſs of Den- 
mark; and to divert him from it, propoſed to 
him Princeſs Catherine, ſiſter to the King of Na- 


P. 179. | 


Camden. 


varre, who had not then acceded to the Gallic 


crown, promiſing therein to ſerve him to the ut- 
moſt of her ability, Elizabeth's anſwer being laid 
before the council, all, even to a man, declared 
againſt the Daniſh match. James was ſo nettled 
at being thus oppoſed, that, by means of a truſty 
domeſtic, he got the Edinburgers to take arms, 
and menace the chancellor and privy-counſellors 
with being torn piece-meal in caſe his Majeſty's 
marriage with the Princeſs of Denmark was not 
accompliſhed. Theſe threats terrifying the council, 
embaſſadors were inſtantly appointed to negociate 
this alliance : but withal care was taken to inſert 
in their inſtructions a clauſe, which put them to a 
ſtand at the very entrance on their negociation, and 
obliged them to ſend home lord Dingual, to de- | 
mand fuller powers, or leave to return. His faid p. 180, 182. 
lordſhip arriving at court when the chancellor was 
abſent, the King himſelf drew the power required 
by his embaſſadors; whereupon the marriage was 
ſpeedily concluded. Preſently after the new Queen 
was delivered to the embaſſadors to be conducted 
into Scotland: but a ſtorm, ariſing while ſhe was 
at ſea, drove her upon the Norway coaſt, where 
ſhe was forced to go aſhore tor ſhelter. The wind 
continued fo long contrary that James, impatient 
for a ſight of his bride, could not wait. *cill it be- 
came favorable: ſo, imbarking on a ſmall veſſel, Rym. ped. 
he went to his Queen, and patled the whole winter Vol. XVI. 
in Norway and Denmark, whence he returned not p. 27. 
to Scotland 'till May next year, bringing with him 
his conſort. | b 

Ihe tranquillity Elizabeth injoyed was liable to An? 1590. 
be diſturbed only from Spain. France was not in Elizabeth 
condition to create her any uneaſineſs, and the King keep 1m 2 
of Scotland thought only of living peaceably, in e 4 
expectation of the noble ſucceſſion he ſhould one = Se 
day inherit. Philip 1I was therefore the ſole enemy Camden. 


Elizabeth had to fear: but to ſecure herſelf from 


all ſurpriſe, ſhe took the juſteſt tho! very expenſive 
precautions. . She had conſtantly a ſtout and well- 
conditioned navy, ready to put to ſea on the ſhorteſt. 
notice, The tortified rowns and maritime ports 
were alſo in good condition, and this coſt her as 
much as if ſhe had been in actual war with Spain: 
but ſhe ſupplied all by her excellent oeconomy, ex- 
pending no money but what was abſolutcly neceſſary. 
This highly diſguſted her ravenous courtiers, who 
would gladly have had her ſomewhat more liberal: 
but tho? ſhe knew herſelf taxed with penury, ſhe 


thought not fit to alter her conduct. She thereby 


avoided being troubleſome to the parliament, and, 
when ſhe wanted any extraordinary aid, was ſure to 
find a ready compliance in the houſe of commons, 


without murmurings among her people. This ad- 
vantage 


* 


ot 


le- 


t 
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F1124B. vantage ſufficiently balanced the empty pleaſure of 
Aw 1590. being by her courtiers ſtiled a munificent Princeſs: 
beſide, ſhe was perſuaded that what was in her 
termed avarice was only prudent ceconomy. The 
truth is, with the uſual crown-revenues ſhe found 
means to ſupply the expenſes of her houſhold, main- 
tain a fleet, diſcharge public debts, and aſſiſt her 
neighbors in their diſtreſs, neither of which had 
ever been done by any of her predeceſſors : on the 
contrary, moſt of them had, by their miſ-applied 
liberalities, ruined their ſubjects merely for the 
fatisfaction of inriching a ſmall number of their 
favorites and minions : beſide, Elizabeth had a par- 
ticular reaſon to ſpare the purſes of her ſubjects, in 
order to gain their affection, the ſtrongeſt ſupport 
of her throne 3 wherefore, one of the chief objects 
of her care was a due management of the treaſury, 
with intent to be always able to withſtand the 
attacks of her enemies, both at home and abroad. 
Her inſpection into the cuſtoms, in 1590, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts uſed to divert her from it, occa- 
. ſioned her raiſing them from fourteen thouſand 
ounds per annum (at which ſum they were farmed 
y fir Thomas Smith) to forty two thouſand, and 
afterwards to fifty thouſand : but her great ceconomy 
hindered her not from parting with treaſure when 
requiſite, Tho? in the two preceding years ſhe had 
Jent about two hundred thouſand crowns to the 
King of France, ſhe ſupplied him with ſixty thou- 
ſand more, becauſe ſhe plainly foreſaw of what con- 
ſequence that Prince's ruin might be to England. 
Moreover, the gariſons of the Briel and Fluſhing, 
beſide the three thouſand men maintained by her 
in the Netherlands, coſt her annually more than 
four hundred thouſand florins (1), becauſe ſhe was 


Camden. 
Naunton , 


obliged to advance money *till the ſtates ſhould be | Normandy, and Picardy; for that was what moſt 


able to repay her. In fine, ſhe paid alſo conſider- 
able penſions to ſeveral in the court of. Scotland, 
whole buſineſs it was to acquaint her with whatever 
was there tranſacted, and to keep the King well- 


affected to England, as he had been for ſome 
time. | 


Affairs of While Elizabeth injoyed ſome repoſe, France 
— was ſtill agitated with the wars between King and 
Uanus. 


league. In March, Henry IV gained the battle of 


lerer. Yvyry againſt the duke of Mayenne, after which 
he inveſted Paris, and even carried its ſuburbs. 
his great city was now reduced to extremity, 
when the duke of Parma arrived from the Nether- 
lands, and forced Henry to raiſe the blocade. 
This done, he returned without the King's being 
able to oblige him to fight. | 
Of the Ne- On the other hand, in the duke of Parma's 
therlands. abſenſe, count Maurice, who had already taken 
Grotius. Breda by ſurpriſe, made ſome farther progreſs, 
which helped to put the affairs of the United Pro- 
Vinces in a better ſituation than before. 
The duke of This fame year, the duke of Mercceur, of the 
2 houſe of Lorrain, maſtered Bretagne by the aſſiſtance 
— of the Spaniards, who took Hennebond and Blavet. 
Thuanus. This perplexed Elizabeth, who was not very fond 


Mezerai, of having the Spaniards fo near her, eſpecially as 
King Philip might claim Bretagne tor his daughter 
the Infanta Iſabella, whoſe mother was King 
Henry II's daughter. 


Walfingham's Sir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, who 
one had long ſerved Queen Elizabeth with great zeal 


and ability, died this year, and fo poor that he was 
buried privately to ſave charges: and he was ſoon 
followed by Thomas Randolph, of whom frequent 
mention has been made, and who had been imployed 
in ſeveral embaſſies, particularly in Scotland. 

AN" 1591, The civil wars of France were then the moſt 


important affair of Eurdpe. It could no longer be EL Iz A B. 
doubted that the Catholic King was meditating Ax' 159 1. 
either to diſmember that kingdom, or procure. it — 
for his daughter Iſabella, grand- daughter tò HenrylII, Henry IV, of 
notwithſtanding the Salic law. Sixtus -V favored A N 81 
this project to the utmoſt of his power, under color — 

of hindering a Heretic from being acknowledged Thuanus. 
King of France. If this deſign was not executed, Mezerai. 

it muſt be wholly aſcribed to the duke of Mayenne's NO. 4 
jealouſy, who deſigned: not to labor for others. Vol XVI. 
Mean while, Henry IV was extremely imbaraſſed. p. 23, 3, 89, 
The Hugonots forces alone were not ſufficient to &. 
inable him to ſurmount all obſtacles, ſince he lrad no 
leſs to do than to conquer the whole kingdom of 
France, and the Catholic nobles in his army ſerved 

him with reluctance : nay, they had required him, 
in return for their ſervice, to be inſtructed, and in 
ſuch manner that this inſtruction ſhould produce in 

him what is termed a converſion. In this preſſing 
neceſſity, he could not be without foreign — 

and theſe ſuccors could be had only from Germany 

or England. It was viſibly the intereſt of Elizabeth 

and the Proteſtant Princes to ſupport Henry, to 
prevent the King of. Spain's 1 from being 
augmented by the acquiſition of France: neverthe- 

leſs, it was not eaſy to perſuade them, that they 
ought to imploy their whole ſtrength to maintain a 
war, whereof Henry only was to reap the benefit. 
They were very ready to ſupply him with troops, 

but not to maintain them: it was his buſineſs to 
find them ſubſiſtence. Elizabeth was very ſenſible 


of what' conſequence the preſervation of France 
was to her, but expected that the ſuccors ſhe gave 


the King ſhould be imployed in driving the. Spa-: 
niards from thoſe maritime provinces of Bretagne, 


nearly concerned her. It was, on the contrary; 


| Henry's intereſt to-expel his enemies from the center 


of his dominions, before he thought of attacking | 
them on the borders, and the more, as he thereby ß 
put Elizabeth under a continual neceſſity of aſſiſting 
him. However, to receive aid from England, he | 
was to promiſe what Elizabeth required. They Elizabeth in- 
agreed therefore upon a treaty, whereby Elizabeth gages' to aid 
ingaged to ſend three thouſand men into Bretagne him. 
and Picardy, to hinder the Spaniards from ſetling Nm. Fad. 


in thoſe provinces, on condition ſhe ſhould within a W ALM 


year be re-paid (2) all her charges in raiſing and Bl: 1 
keeping the troops. Henry conſented to all, not Stow. 
to retard the negociation, tho? he was fully con- Rym. Fad. 
vinced of the impoſſibility to perform his promiſe Vol. XVI. 
by the time limited. Preſently after, the three p. 4. 
thouſand Engliſh paſſed part into Bretagne, under 3 W 
command of Norris, and part into Picardy under ſent to France. 
conduct of ſir Roger Williams. 11 

At the ſame time, Henry had negociated, in parther aid 
Germany, a levy of eleven thouſand men, by ſent thither 
means of the elector of Brandenburg, and Caſimir under the earl 
Prince Palatine. But this ſupply not ſufficing, he Fo Eſlex. 
demanded a ſecond from Elizabeth, and to obtain Rym. Pod. 
it more eaſily, gave her to underſtand that, with Vol. XVI. 
this reinforcement he ſhould be able to undertake p. 98, 102, 
the ſiege of Roan. Elizabeth's great deſire to fee 149. 


the maritime towns of France out of the leaguers 5 — | 
power made her fall into this ſnare. - She therefore Speed, 


concluded with Henry a new treaty, whereby ſhe 
ingaged to ſupply him with four thouſand men 
more, and pay them two months, imagining that 
time was ſufficient for the ſiege of Roan, When 
theſe ſupplies were ready, ſhe gave the command 
to the earl of Eſſex, a young nobleman, highly in 


her favor, and for whom it was believed ſhe felt 


ſomething more than a bare eſteem; tho? ſhe was 


— 
— 


(1) She paid 125,000 florins every two months, 1. e. 750,000, yearly 3 beſides 26, oo more to three thouſand horſe and foot, 
which ſerved in the Netherlands, Camden, p. 558. | Minne e ol Bets by U 0 
(2) Provided the enemy were by that time diſpoſſeſſed. Idem. 
Vol. II. 


p. 561. | 2 . 3 * 
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F LIZ A h. then fiſty- eight years old. Eſſex, greedy of glory, 


Aw 1591. departed England full of hopes to ſignalize himſelf 
[nas the ſiege of Roan 3 but, at his arrival in France, 
he found the ſiege had not been ſo much as thought 
on: that the King was imployed before Noyon, 
and intended to ſend the Englith forces into Cham- 
Eſſex returns Pagne. Whereupon he returned into England, 
to England. Fs frſt given the King his parole of honor, to 
Rym. Feed. come and join him as ſoon as the ſiege of Roan 
Vol. XVI. ſhould be undertaken. He however left his troops 
EST" France, under command of fir Roger Williams. 
The Queen Elizabeth was ſenſibly touched to he thus impoſed 
complains of on. She wrote to Henry that, ſince he had falſified 
Henry's pro- his word, he might for the future proceed without 
92 her aſſiſtance, and that ſhe intended to recall all 
Rym. Fed. her troops, except he immediately performed his 
Vol: XVI. promiſe. Elizabeth's letter imbaraſſed Henry ex. 
P. 111, 116, tremely. He had certain advice that the duke of 
125,142,149. Parma was preparing to return into France, and, 
in ſuch a juncture, recalling the Engliſh auxiliaries 
He orders would have been very unſeaſonable: he was there- 
Roan to be fore obliged, in order to fatisfy Elizabeth, to cauſe 
3 Roan to be inveſted by marſhal De Biron ; but he 


Ib. p. 138. thence took a freſh occaſion to demand of Elizabeth 
a new ſupply of five thouſand men, on pretenſe, 
OT that the troops already ſent were much diminiſhed 
Efſex goes to by ſickneſs and diſſertion. At the fame time, the 
the ſiege con- earl of Eſſex, knowing Roan was inveſted, went 
trary to Eli- | | Ms: 
xbah's in. Over to the ſiege (1), contrary to the Queen's ex 
ſtructions. preſs orders; ſuppoſing, that ſince he had given the 


Ib. p. 119, King his parole, nothing could free him from his 

122, 141, ingagement. Elizabeth was ſo diſpleaſed with 

both Henry and Eſſex that ſhe returned a very rough 

anſwer to the French embaſſador, who preſſed her 

for the five thouſand men demanded by the King 

| his maſter, and left him no hopes of obtaining them. 

Ib. p. 123, She likewiſe then diſpatched Leighton, the earl of 

175. Eſfex's uncle, with expreſs order to him inſtantly 

to return, if he — not be abſolutely diſgraced. 

Henry repairs Mean while Henry, hearing the duke of Parma 

 thither, and departed Bruſſels about the cloſe of November, 

— repaired to his army before Roan, to proſecute the 

| ' ſiege, hoping to reduce it before the duke of 

He ſends Du Parma's arrival. Soon after, he ſent Du Pleſſis 

Pleſſis to Eng- Mornay to Elizabeth, to indeavor obtaining the 
land. atſired ſupply. | | 

The. Queen Du Pleſſis, accompanied with the embaſſador in 

refuſes his re- ordinary, being admired to audience, and acquaint- 


queſt, to, ing her Majeſty with his buſines, the flatly told 
Menioirs, him; ſhe would not be the French King's dupe z 
Camden. neither would ſhe for the future concern herſelf 


with his affairs, nor was he to expect any other 
aſſiſtance from her than her prayers: that he had 
demanded a ſpeedy aid for the ſiege of Roan, 
which ſhe had accordingly ſent him; but inſtead of 
exccuting their treaty, he had trifled away his time 
before Noyon, and ſuffered the Engliſh. troops to 
decay, while he was making war in Champagne: 
that he had allowed the duke of Parma four months 
preparation, and then demanded of her a ſpeedy 
eke which would not have been wanted had 

affairs been done in time. To this ſhe added great 
menaces againſt the earl of Eſſex, ſaying, he 
would have it thought that he ruled in England, 
but nothing was more falſe, and ſne would make 


him the moſt pitiful fellow in the kingdom; that, 


inſtead of ſending, freſh troops into France, ſhe was 
determined to recall thoſe already there. Then 
feigning herſelf indiſpoſed, ſhe deſired the embaſſa- 
dors to be contented with this ſhort audience, 
ſcarcely giving Du Pleſſis time to make any reply 


— 8 
— — — 
# + 


to her complaints: but he had previouſly taken E! 


| rr f ay 203. 
care and ct a memorial, which he would have Ax? 1561 
preſented her; but ſhe bid him give it the lord 


treaſurer. In ſhort, Du Pleſſis returned, without pg 


ini | 5 return 
| obtaining any thing, and the carl of Eſſex was to Englhud“ 


| | ; gland, 
forced to go back to England, where he found and the dule 


means to pacify his royal miſtreſs. Mean while, of Parma 

the duke of Parma having entered France, and = the fig 

being joined by the duke of Mayenne, and the Row. Tus 

young duke of Guiſe who had eſcaped from priſon, Vol. xy;. 

raiſed the ſiege of Roan. - Henry readily compre- p 146. 

hended by Elizabeth's conduct, that ſhe would not Mezerai. 

ſuffer herſelf to be amuſed by his artifices, and, for 

tear of loſing ſuch very neceſſary aſſiſtance, labored 

ſo effectually to be reconciled with her, that ſhe at 

length ſent him two thouſand freſh men; but it was 

not 'till after the ſiege was raiſed. | 
While all this was tranſacting, the late duke of Thoma: 

Norfolk's fon, with fix warlike ſhips, was bending Howards 

his courſe to the Azores, to wait for the Spaniſh fruitleſs ex. 

plate-fleet, homeward bound from America. Having Pedition. 


8 . 0 
continued ſix months in the iſle of Flores, he was ä 


himſelf near being ſurpriſed hy Alfonſo Baſſano, 
ſent to convoy home the ſaid Flota with fifty-three 
ſhips of war. He had the good fortune to eſcape 
the danger by a timely retreat; but one of his 
ſhips which was not ſpeedy enough, was taken by 
the Spaniards, after a ſharp ingagement (2). The 
Engliſh made themſelves ample amends for this 
loſs, by ſeveral prizes, and particularly by taking a 
ſhip richly laden, bound for Weſt-India, whereon, 
as is reported, they found twenty-two thouſand 
Pontifical indulgences for the American Spa- 
niards. | whoa 

This year, Queen Elizabeth iſſued two procla- Two procl 
mations, whereot the firſt forbad tranſporting any mations. 
warlike ſtores or proviſions into the King of Spain's Camden. 
dominions. The ſecond, publiſhed in October, Stow. 
very expreſly prohibited harboring any perſon who | 
ſhould come from the Engliſh ſeminaries at Rome 
or Rheims, or from a third, lately founded at Val- 
ladolid, by his Catholic Majeſty. | 

The war which was continued in France gave Aw' 1591 
Elizabeth a perpetual uneaſineſs, becauſe the Spa- New — r 
niards had got footing in Bretagne, whence they with Henry 
might readily make ſome attempt upon England. IV. 
Henry, well knowing how very deſirous ſhe was K 
to diſlodge them from that poſt, demanded a far- VI XVI 
ther aid to carry war into that province. Tho p. 151, 168, 
Elizabeth had experienced that ſhe could not great- 173. 
ly depend on his word, becauſe it was not always 
in his power to make war where he pleaſed, ſhe 
however concluded with him a nzw treaty to this 
effect : that ſhe ſhould furniſh him with four thou- 
ſand men, ſome pieces of ordnance, and a certain 
quantity of ammunition : that he ſhould add' to 
the Engliſh troops four thouſand foot, and a thou- 
ſand horſe, and this army be imployed to recover 
Bretagne: that he ſhould within a year repay all 
her charges: that he ſhould not make peace with 
the leaguers till they promiſed to aſſiſt him in driv- 
ing from France the Spaniards : that England id p. 172, 
ſhould be expreſly included in the peace he ſhould 173. 
make with Spain. Elizabeth performed her in- 
gagement with ſincerity, and lent four thouſand 
men over to Bretagne, under command of Norris : 
but Henry, inſtead of joining his troops with the Henry de- 
Engliſh, and carrying the war into Bretagne, or- ceives Eli 
dered them to ſerve in Normandy ;. he either being bet . who re: 
moſt preſſed in thoſe parts, or elſe. had con ente oe” 


cluded the treaty merely to amuſe this Princeſs. _ 


— 


(1) During which, his brother Walter was ſlain. Stow, p. 762. | 

(2) Sir Richard Greenvil, in the.vice-admiral, named the Revenge, out of 
and being pent up between the iſland and the Spaniſh fleet, reſolute! 
of ſiſteen hours, Greenvil himſelf was ſlain. Camden, p. 565. 


— 


Li 


a raſh piece of bravery, would not let his men fail, 
y attempted to break thro" : but was taken, after a hot fight 


Howloever 
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Camden. 


The Thames 
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Stow. 


Ax' 1593, 


Statute againſt 


the Non- 
Conformiſts. 
Statut. c. 1. 
D'ewes. 

p. 465. 
Townſhend, 
P. 31. 


5 intercept the Spaniſh fleet. Camden, p. 569. See the whole in Hackluyt. 


Howſoever this be, Elizabeth highly reſented her 


being thus again deceived. She wrote often to 


King Henry, er N of his procedure, but 
to very little purpoſe. In her firſt emotions, ſhe 
was for recalling all her troops; but underſtanding 
that the duke of Parma was preparing to make a 
third expedition into France, ſhe ſacrificed. her re- 
ſentment to the intereſts of that OS which 
in ſome meaſure were alſo hers. In effect, the 
duke of Parma was on the point of re-entering 
France 3 but death, which ſeized him at this very 
juncture, freed Henry as well as Elizabeth from 
their diſquiet. | | 

Scotland was then diſturbed by ear] Bothwell, 
who this very year made a freſh attempt to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the King's perſon. As his deſign took 
vent before it could be executed, he was forced to 
ſeek refuge in England. Elizabeth having thereof 
notice, wrote to King James, that thoſe who had 
harbored the fugitive ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed : 
nevertheleſs, when James required his being ſur- 
rendered, purſuant to their treaty, ſhe evaded his 
demand, being well pleaſed to keep that Prince al- 
ways in a fort of uneaſineſs which ſhould oblige him 
to regard her. 52 8 

The treaſures brought, by the Spaniſh fleets, 
from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, were a perpetual 
allurement to the Engliſh, who almoſt every year 
made ſome attempt to incercept them. To that 
end fir Walter Ralegh, departing this year with 
fifteen ſail; met near the Azores a five-decked car- 
rac, one hundred and ſixty- five feet in length, moſt 
richly laden, which he took without much diffi- 
culty. This prize made him ſome amends for the 
expenſe he had been at in his faid armament : but 
contrary winds prevented his executing a more im- 
portant enterpriſe projected againft America (1). 

A ſort of prodigy was ſeen this ſummer at Lon- 
don : the Thames was fo dried up, and the chan- 
nel fo ſhallow, that near London- bridge it might 
be eaſily croſſed on horſe-back. _ 

The parliament, meeting in February 1593, 
paſſed a wine which greatly imbaraſſed not only 
the Papiſts, but even Proteſtants who differed in 
certain points from the church of England, and 
were ſtiled Puritans. By this act, ſuch as neglected 
being preſent at divine ſervice eſtabliſhed by law 
were liable to certain penalties, and fo, none could 
any longer be a Roman Catholic with impunity, 
nor even a Proteſtant without conforming to the 
church of England. Thus, in ſome meaſure, were 
revived King Henry VIITs days, when it was un- 
lawful to deviate, how little ſoever, from the reli- 
gion of the Sovereign; tho* with this difference, 


that under Elizabeth the penalty was not death, as 


In the reign of her father : nevertheleſs there was 


from the Queen of Scots, France, and Spain ; in 
a word, while her affairs remained in a fort of nn- 
certainty, ſhe moleſted not the Puritans, for fear 
of uniting them in the ſame intereſt with the Ro- 
maniſts. But no ſooner was ſhe firmly eſtabliſhed, 
but ſhe liſtened to the epiſcopal clergy, who repre- 
ſented the Puritans as a ſeditious crew, impudently 
oppoſing the laws, and by their diſobedience ſhook 
the government to its very foundation. This is 
not the only time, nor is England the only ſtate, 
when and where diſobedience in point of religion 


has been confounded with rebellion againſt the So- 
vereign. Scarce is there a Chriſtian ſtate, where 
the predominant ſect will admit of any divi- 


ſion, or the leaft ſwerving from the eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions, no, not even in private. Shall I venture to 
ſay it? The eccleſiaſtics are the main ſupporters of 
this unaccountable principle of non-toleration, ſo 
little conformable to Chriſtian charity. The ſeve- 
rity which from this time began to be exerciſed in 
England 1 the Non- Conformiſts (2), produced 
terrible effects in the ſucceeding reigns, and occa- 
ſioned troubles and factions which remain to this 
— which perhaps will not in many years be 
ended. | 


granted her a very extraordinary ſubſidy : but it 
was in the act inſerted, that fo large and unuſual a 


made ſuch good uſe of the public money, ſhould 


attachment to the Proteſtant religion. She ſpoke 


ſhewed how formidable they were to all the nations 
of Europe. No Prince ever had a more complete 
maſtery of the art of gaining ſubjects affection than 
this Queen, by expreſſing for them a very uncom- 
mon tenderneſs and eſteem. 
Amidſt all the occaſions Queen 
to congratulate herſelf on her good fortune, ſhe ſtill 
felt ſome uneaſineſs with regard to what paſſed in 
Scotland. King James began to be ruled by per- 


the Spaniards, backed by the Papiſts, were hatch- 


tenanced by the earls of Huntley, Angus, and 
Arrol. She farther underſtood, that King James 


ſupply, granted to a moſt excelſent Queen, Who 


in lofty terms of the bravery of the Engliſh, and 


Elizabeth had 


in this latter ſtatute ſomething more rigid than in 
thoſe of Henry VIII. That Prince, abſolute as 
he was, contented himſelf with puniſhing ſuch as by 8. 
ſome overt act oppoſed the eſt: bliſhed religion; reliance on that Prince was not intire. Beſide his 
but by this ſtatute, the ſubjects were obliged openly ae himſelf to be guided by thoſe whom he 
to profeſs the religion of the church of England. intruſted with the adminiſtration of his affairs, ſhe 
Elizabeth, inſenſed againſt the Papiſts, who had | apprehended he had been inſpired with a deſire of 
_ rer attempts upon her crown and even her | revenging the Queen his mother's death, and that 
ife, wou 

dominions. On the other hand, ſhe could not in- 


acted not with the vigor neceſſary to prevent their 
deſigns, and thereby gave cauſe to ſuſpect, he was 


PC 
— 


(i) The whole prize was valued at 150,000 1. ſterling. Ralegh's deſign was to make himſelf maſter of Panama, or elſe to 
(2) Theſe: ſeverities were probably occaſioned by the diſturbances cauſed by Hacket, and ſome other enthuſiafts. However 
this be, the ſame Hacket, on July 28, 1591, and alſo Henry Barrow, John Greenwood, Daniel Studley, and two more, were 
executed April 6, 1593, for writing and publiſhing ſeditious books; as was the next year John Penry, for writing a book intitled, 
Martin-Mar-Prelate. See Stow, p. 764, 766. 
(3) This plot was, to raiſe a of 


niards was to land in that kingdom, about the end of the year 1592, which was to be joined by Bothwell, c. with a 
body of troops: and all theſe were to march into England, to revenge the Queen of Scots death. See Rymer's Fœd. 
Vol. XVI. p. 190, 194. | : 


her, 


dure the Puritans, regarding them as obſtinate Sec- Er 17 an. 
taries, who, for very frivolous cauſes, bred a ſchiſtn An* 1592. 
in the Proteſtant church. While ſhe was in danger — 


The fame parliament, taking into conſideration Unuſual ſub- 
the Queen's great expenſes, both in defending the ſidy granted 


kingdom againſt the Spaniſh invaſion, and in af- zothe Queen. 
fiſting the French King and United-Provinces, I. eb 


ownſhend. 


not be drawn into a precedent. Her Majeſty, re- She thanks 
pairing to the houſe to give the royal aſſent to this the Parlia- | 
act, made a elegant ſpeech, wherein ſhe forgot not to Stow. 

extol her love and care of her ſubjects, and hier p. 765. 


Suſpicions 
againſt the 
King of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 


ſons ſuſpected, and ſhe was thence informed, that Rym. Ford. 


Vol. XVI. 


ing ſome dangerous conſpiracy (3), and were coun- . 190, 194, 


D'ewes. 


P- 457 


himſelf ſomewhat inclinable to innovations. Her 


d very gladly have purged them from her | his proteftations, of remaining conſtant in his at- 
tachment to Elizabeth, were only intended to amuſe 


cription for a large ſum of money in Scotland ; and then an army of thirty thouſand Spa- 


- 


_ 
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I IZ vn. her. For this reaſon, ſhe diſpatched away lord 
Borough to give him counſel, and intreat his in- | 


An* 1593. 
— mn. 
Elizabeth 
{ends him 
lord Borough, 
Rym. Fae, 
VOL AVE. 

P- 193, 197. 
Camden. 
James's an- 
{wer, 


Elizabeth 
refuſes to 
ſurrender 
Bothwell. 
Camden. 
Spotſwood. 
Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Melvil. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XVI. 
p- 186. 
Camden. 


The Scots 
ſuſpe& their 
King of fa- 
voring the 
Papiſts. 
Spotſwood. 
P. 399. 


Henry con- 
tinues to de- 
ceive Eliza- 
beth. 
Camden. 


Rym. Fed. 
Vol. XVI. 


p. 194, 196. 


ä 


forming her of what he knew concerning the Spa- 
niards and Papiſts machinations. She moreover 
wiſhed he would ſhew himſelf ſomewhat ſeverer to 
thoſe who attempted raiſing diſturbances in Scot- 
land, and would admit to his council only perſons 
of approved candor and fidelity. James replied, 
he would do what the Queen delired, as far as his 
own intereſt and his country's laws would admit: 
but he withal told the embaſſador, that, his revenues 
being extremely diminiſhed, he expected her Ma- 


jeſty ſhould furniſh him with means to chaſtiſe 


thoſe who durlt preſume to dilturb the public peace. 
He alſo required, ſhe ſhould deliver up Bothwell, 
who had twice attempted his life, and even ſent 
Robert Melvil to Elizabeth, to demand it ex- 
preſly : but this ſhe refuſed, and only baniſhed him 
trom England, purſuant to the treaty of league ſhe 
had concluded with his ſaid Majeſty. | 

Bothwell not being ſuffered to continue any longer 
in England, returned into Scotland, and withdrew 
to his own houſe. Soon after, his party being, 
thioꝰ accidents not neceſſary to be here particulariſed, 
became very conſiderable, he had the boldneſs to 


come into the King's preſenſe, under color of ſuing 


for pardon. James was ſurpriſed to ſee him; but 


was more ſo when he perceived that his whole court, 


ſome of his miniſters only excepted, were Bothwell's 
friends. He was therefore in a manner forced to 
grant it him, provided he departed the realm, and 
returned not unleſs recalled. Bothwell accepted the 


condition, and concealed himſelf on the borders of | 


England : but at his departure, he left in the court 
a faction ſo powerful that James was finally obliged 
to diſmils the chancellor, lord-treaſurer, and others 
in whom he moſt confided. Bothwell was ready 


to improve this change, but the King broke his 


meaſures, by declaring to the ſtates, he was con- 
ſtrained to pardon him, and by demanding their 
aſſiſtance to free him from the yoke had been im- 


poſed on him. The ſtates declaring for James, he | 


recalled his miniſters, and Bothwell's partiſans 
were expeled the court. 

In this aſiembly of the ſtates was paſſed a decree 
for ſupporting the Protcſtant religion, as eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland : but as King James and his council 
were ſuſpected of favoring the Papiſts machinations, 
this decree was not deemed ſtrong enough by the 
people, who thought that, in ſuch a juncture, the 
itates ſhould have taken more vigorpus reſolutions, 
However this be, the King's obſtinacy in keeping 
in the miniſtry, and about his perſon, men who 
ſeemed no way zealous for the Proteſtant religion, 
gave occaſion to ſuſpect ſome dangerous plot was 
contriving for its deſtruction. 

The tranſactions of France gave Elizabeth no 
leſs uneaſineſs than the Scotiſh King's inconſtancy. 
General Norris was ſtill in Bretagne with the Eng- 
liſh forces. He had been Fae, & a place in that 
province for a retreat, and that D'Aumont 
and Eſpinay ſhould join him; but he was long left 
there, 5 being thought of. At length, 
Eſpinay being arrived, they made together 10 


ſterling (1). Thus, inſtead of imploy ing the Eng- 
liſh to drive the Spaniards from Bretagne, Henry 


uſed them only to keep in awe his enemies, and 


prevent their making greater progreſs, while he 
Was proſecuting his wars elſewhere. Elizabeth find- 


L 


me 
little conqueſts, too inconſiderable to requite Eli- | 
Zabeth for the maintenance of her troops, which | 
coſt her weekly upwards of three thouſand pounds 


. OL SEEERD - Prom 


ing herſelf thus impoſed on, would have recalled EI 12 4 ; 

her troops, but was perſuaded by marſhal, D' Au- Ax? 15 4 

mont, not only to leave them, but even; to ſend n 

treſh ſupplies, on the hopes he gave her, that King 

Eve very ſpeedily would make a powerful effort 

to reduce that province. 37 1 
Elizabeth's vexation at the French King's proce- He turns 

dure was nothing in compariſon to her concern, Papitt. 

when ſhe heard he had reſolved to change his;-reli- Ibid. p. 156, 

gion. At the firſt news, ſhe, diſpatched Thomas Cad 

| Wilks to diſſuade him, if poſſible, from that de- agate 

ſign; but this envoy found the buſineſs concluded 

before his arrival, However Henry thought 

proper to inform him of the reaſons of his change, 

. that he might therewith acquaint..his royal miſtreſs. 


All he faid on this occaſion tended to this (2), that 


he had altered his religion very involuntarily, and 
after as long a delay as poſſible 3 but being at length 
convinced he ſhould never be. fixed in his throne 
while a Proteſtant, he finally determined on im- 
' bracing the Catholic creed: that is, in other words, 
having put his conſcience in a balance with the 
crown, he had given it for the latter. After ſo ex- 
preſs a declaration of the inſincerity of his conver- 
ſion, it is no wonder, Elizabeth ſhould loſe much 
of her eſteem for him, and the Pope and leaguers 
not conſider him as a true Catholic, or rather it is 
ſtrange they ſhould be ſatisfied with exterior aj pea- 
rances. Morlant, the French embaſſador Fn, a 
don, having told Elizabeth the ſubſtance of King 
Henry's diſcourſe to Wilks, ſhe wrote to the Gallic 
Monarch in the ſubſequent terms, viz,  _ 


I is hardly poſſible to expreſs the extreme F;ratows 
T grief and diſſatisfaction which has ſeized me — 
upon Morlant's repreſentation of things. Good Henry IV. 
„God! what a miſerable world do we live in? Camden. 
* Could I ever have thought, Sir, that any ſecular 
< conſideration could have prevailed with you to 
*« diſcard a juſt ſenſe of God and his fear? Or can 
you ever reaſonably expect that Providence will 
grant this change of yours a happy iſſue? Or 
could you entertain a jealouſy that the Gracious 
Being, who had ſo long ſupported and preſerved 
« you, would fail and abandon you at laſt? It is, 
believe me, a dangerous experiment, to do evil 
that good may come. But I hope that you may 
be yet recovered to a better inclination, even 
the ſpirit of a ſound mind. In the mean time, 
I ſhall- not ceaſe to recommend your caſe to 
God in my daily prayers, and earneſtly to be- 
ſeech him that Eſau's hands may not pollute the 
<< bleſſings and birth- right of Jacob. © The promiſe 
vou make of a ſacred and friendly alliance, I 
conceive myſelf to have deſired, and even earned 
at a vaſt expenſe: but I had not mattered that, 
had you ſtil] kept your ſelf the ſon of the ſame 
father. From henceforth I cannot look on my- 
« ſelf as your ſiſter, in reſpect to our common 
« father, for I muſt and ſhall always pay a much 
greater regard to nature than choice in that 
« relation: as I may appeal to God, whom I 
+ beleech to recover you into the path of a. ſafer 
and ſounder judgment. "Be 
Jour ſiſter aſter the old-faſhioned 
way. As for the new I have 
nothing to do with it. 
. ELIZABETH. 


This was not the only affair Wilks was charged Henry give 


to mention to the King of France. He had orders, Queen 3 


cc 
ec 
cc 


(c 
cc 
cc 
cc 

.cc 
cc 


ee 
cc 
ce 


ec 


. wg | x . beth reaſons 
in Queen Elizabeth's name, to complain, that the w. complaint 


() It appears by a paper in Rymer's Feed, Vol. XVI. p. 194. thatthe King of F: 
(2) The King's whole diſcourſe to Wilks is to be ſeen in — — 1 . 


1 3 n "of 4 . tp Camden. 


nce was then indebted to her 52, 83 l. 


late 
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EP Iz A B. late treaty was not executed, and D' Aumont's delay | 
Ay' 1393. had been extremely expenſive to her Majeſty. 
— Henry caſt the whole blame on the marſhal, and 
| poſitively promiſed to march himſelf into Bretagne, 

' when the truce for that province was expired: he 
added that, in the mean time, he would adviſe 

with his council concerning the place of retreat tor 

the Engliſh troops; but theſe were only empty 

words, This Prince's intention was not to imploy 

his forces againſt Bretagne, before he had reduced 

the reſt of France, but only to uſe the Engliſh 

troops by way of diverſion to the duke of Mercceur, 

for tear, when he had made himſelf abſolute maſter 

of Bretagne, he ſhould aſſiſt the duke of Mayenne. 

Still leſs did he deſign giving the Engliſh a place of 

retreat in that province, leſt he ſhould find it not 


very eaſy to diſlodge them. All this exceedingly | 


diſturbed Elizabeth, and certainly had ſhe aided 
Henry only from a motive of friendſhip and gene- 
rolity, as ſhe indeavored to make -him believe, ſhe 
would never have ſuffered ſuch infringements of 
treaties. But it was manifeſtly her intereſt to op- 
poſe the deſigns of King Philip, who aſpired to the 
maſtery of France, under pretenſe of maintaining 
the Catholic religion. Henry perfectly knew Eliza- 
beth's policy, and therefore gave her only fair words, 
well knowing ſhe was intereſted to aſſiſt him. At 
league offen- length the King of Spain preparing to exert his 

five and de- utmoſt in ſu 


__ 2 ing ſince King Henry's turning Papiſt, Elizabeth 


ind Elizabeth. Teadily made a league offenſive and defenſive with 
Camden enry, whatever reaſon ſhe had to complain of him. 
This league was concluded and ſigned, at Melun, 
in October. and among other articles it was agreed, 
that peace ſhould not be concluded without a mutual 
conſent. m7 177530 
Heſquet About this time it was diſcovered in England, 
hanged that one Heſquet had, by ſome Engliſh tugitives, 


been ſent over to perſuade Ferdinand earl of Derby 
to aſſume the tie of King, as great-grandſon of 
Mary, daughter of Henry VII (1). When this 
was propoſed to the earl, Heſquet added, he might 
rely on the aſſiſtance of Philip II ; but if he refuſed 
complying with his propoſitions, or did not inviola- 
bly conceal the bubinets he might be aſſured of 
not being long-lived, The earl fearing to be in- 
inared, informed againſt Heſquet, who was ſeized 


The earl of and hanged: but he himſelf died within four months, 


Derby's 


ſtrange death. 
Stow. 


by a ſtrange poiſon which made him vomit himſelf 
to death (2). His gentleman of the horſe was 
ſuſpected of the deed, becauſe he fled the very firſt 
day of his lord's illneſs. The Engliſh fugitives 
imagined there were ſuch numbers of malecontents 
in England, that any one grandee's declaring againſt 
the Queen would be ſufficient to excite a general 
rebellion. This is not the only time that, in the 
like junctures, fugitives have flattered themſelves 
with ſuch vain hopes (3). 911 
An' 1594. The duke of Parma's death had not quite pre- 
Affairs of the vented the Spaniards deſigned expedition againſt 
Spaniards in France. Their army, had entered Picardy, taken 
— 4 Noyon, and was returned into Flanders. On 
Parmaẽ's death, count Fuentes and Diege d'Ibarra 
were at the head of the council, expecting a new 
governor. During their adminiſtration, they were 
inceſſantly laboring to excite troubles in Scotland, 
by aſſuring the Papiſts of a powerful aſſiſtance from 


two 3 Yo 


port of the league, which was declin- 


* 


—— 


— 


his Catholic Majeſty. Their project was to ſend a ELIZ AB. 
Spaniſh army into Scotland; to aſſaſſinate or poiſon Ax 1594. 
Queen Elizabeth; and then invade England wit 
their army from Scotland, which the general con- They form 


he 
: . condi iracies 
ſternation upon her death would render leſs difficult. "Fre 


Queen of Eng- 
and land, 4 


Lopez, the Queen's phyſician, Camden. 
had promiſed to "coo for 1 ns an faborn 
This plot being diſcovered, the three accomplices pojſon ber 
confeſſed, they had been corrupted, by count Fuentes The conſpira- 
and Don Diego Ibarra, to undertake this villanous tors ſeized ; 
fact. Lopez however pleaded in his excuſe, that Stow. 
his intention was only to draw money from the 
King of Spain, and that he had even preſented to 
the _— a rich jewel ſent him by that Prince : 
but as he had not given any intimation of the plot, 
his excuſe was not allowed. At the gallows he avd executed. 
affirmed, that he loved the Queen as well as Jeſus Camden. 
Chriſt, . This plainly ſhewed he ſuffered not un- 
juſtly. | I 

The day after theſe three villains were executed, Other ruffians 
a fourth, one Patric Cullen, a fencing-maſter, born ingaged to 
in Ireland, ſent from Flanders to ante Queen murder Eliza- 
Elizabeth, underwent the ſame fate. Edmund — 
Vork and Richard Williams, who had been ſuborned eg 
by Ibarra to perpetrate the fame villany, were like- 
wile apprehended, and others were diſcovered who | 
had ingaged to fire the royal navy. Elizabeth, She complains 
on this occaſion, wrote to the archduke Erneſt, who of it to the 


To execute their deſign upon Elizabeth, they had 
caſt their eyes on Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, 


had been appointed governor of the Netherlands, — = 
to demand puniſhment of the authors. She more- sag ores: 


85 : Camden. 
over told him, that to clear from ſuſpicion his I 


Catholic Majeſty, the propereſt method would. be 
to ſurrender all the fugitive Engliſh in his dominions, 
or at leaſt thoſe whoj were concerned in the con- 
ſpiracies (4). But foreſeeing that Antonio Perez, 
who had indeavored to excite commotions in Ara- 
gon, and was then in England, might likewiſe be 
demanded, ſhe told the archduke that the King of 
France had ſent him to his embaſſador at London, 
without her knowledge, and he had never been 
aſſiſted by her: but all this was to no effect. On 
the other hand, the ear] of Eſſex received Perez 
into his houſe, to learn of him the ſecrets of the 
Spaniſh monarchy. 3 

It was not in England only that the Spaniards Henry tv 
had the mortification to ſee their projects miſcarry. makes himſelf 
In France likewiſe their affairs were in a very in- maſter of 
different ſituation, ſince Henry's making profeſſion . 
of Popery. The cities and nobility who had ſided Mezerai. 
with the league, crouded to his Majeſty's obedience, Camden. 
and all the people manifeſtly tended to ſhake off the 
Spaniſh yoke. The twenty-ſecond of March, the 
city of Paris was, by count Briſſac, ſurrendered to 
King Henry, and the duke of Feria, who was there, 
was obliged to take from him a ſafe- conduct to re- 
tire with his Spaniſh troops to the duke of Guiſe's 
army. It was then only that Henry ſeriouſly re- War in Bre- 
ſolved to clear Bretagne of Spaniards, who were tagne. 
poſſeſſed of many places in that province. Marſhal Camden. 
on having been intruſted with the manage- 
ment of this war, made good uſe of the Engliſh 
troops, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves with that 
bravery, that Elizabeth was obliged to write to 
Norris, not to be ſo laviſh of her ſubjects. blood. 
Martin Forbiſher, a famous ſea-officer, was killed 


(1) Henry Stanley earl of Derby, father of this Ferdinand, died juſt before. Camden p. 574- 


(2) He died, April 16, in the very flower of his youth. In his chamber was found a wax image, 


belly of it, of the ſame color with his own, 


with hairs thruſt thro the 


which was thought to be placed there on purpoſe to avoid the ſuſpicion of his being 


poiſoned. He was ſucceeded by his brother William, who had afterwards a famous trial with Ferdinand's three daughters, for 
the dominion of the Ille of Man. Camden, p. 574. Stow, p. 767, &c. 


(3) This year Queen Elizabeth ordered a gariſon to be kept 
St. Laar, She as fortified the iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey. 
London, 10, 675 perſons, Stow, p. 766. 


in the iſles of Silley, i 
Camden, p. 574.—— There died of the plague this year, in 


and a fort to be erected in the iſland of 


(4) Hugh Gwen, Thomas Throckmorton, Holt the Jeſuit, Gifford and Worthington, &c. Camden, p. 577. 
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Elizabeth's 
uneaſineſs 
| concerning 
| Scotland. 


She ſends lord 
Zouch to 
King James. 
Rym. I'd. 
Vol. XVI. 
p. 225, 240. 
Spotſwood. 


H is anfver. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XVI, 


P. 233, 235- 


A ſecond ſtill 
more reſolute 
anſwer. Ibid. 


P- 235» 


Aſtairs of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 
Melvil. 
Spotſwood. 


Camden. 


ſatisfaction. 


( 
= 1 


at a ſiege in this war. Some time after, the Queen 
recalled Norris, to ſend him into Ireland. 

The affairs of Scotland gave Elizabeth perpetual 
uneaſineſs. She thence had intimations, that the 
Spaniſh faction was powerful at court; that ſome- 
thing was contriving againſt the Proteſtant religion, 
and that King James ſeemed to incline to the 
Popiſh party. This creating in her ſuſpicions, 
ſhe reſolved to fend lord Zouch into Scot- 
land, as well to be informed of the truth, as to 
fortify the Engliſh party, and inſtruct King James 
in his true intereſt. This embaſlador repreſented to 
the King, from his miltreſs, that the ſtates late act 
was not capable to reſtrain the inſolence of the Ro- 
man Catholics, who affected publicly to exerciſe 
their religion, and correſpond almoſt openly with 
the King of Spain. James anſwered, that he would 
proceed againſt the Catholics by the eſtabliſhed ſta- 
tutes; and if they refuſed ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
he would proſecute them with the ſword, provided 
the Queen, who had the ſame intereſt as himſelf, 
would” contribute to the expenſe of a war. The 
embaſſador, not ſatisfied with this anſwer, earneſtly 
preſſed him to procure other laws againſt Papiſts, 
more ſevere than thoſe in force, To this James, 
in ſome heat, replied, ** He was not at the Queen's 
«© command, nor did it belong to her to prelcribe 


tired into England. 2 

But Elizabeth was very far from giving him this 
On the contrary, it was ſeemingly 
thro? her means that Bothwell was inabled to enter 
Scotland at the head of four hundred men, with 
whom he {ſurpriſed Leith. He afterwards publiſhed 
a manifeſto, importing, That perſons dangerous 
© both to church and ſtate having, by ſome arti- 
e fice, procured admiſſion into the council, gave 
&« occaſion by their conduct to believe, they were 
forming deſigns againſt the Evangelic religion : 
that for ſome time the Romiſh prieſts had been 
ſeen roaming from village to village, and cele- 


(0 
cc 
cc 


they indeavored to animate the Engliſh, in or- 
= 
cc 
that to give a check to theſe dangerous conſpi- 
«cc 
cc 


cc 


lords and gentlemen, taken arms to clear the 
realm of theſe pernicious counſellors, or bring 
them to a ſtrict account for their actions: that this 
buſineſs was the more urgent, as the Spaniards 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


fore he exhorted the Scots to join with him, to 
prevent greater miſchiefs, and induce the King 
to favor 1o juſt a deſign.” He wrote in like 


terms to the genera} mock of the Kirk aſſembled 


at Dunbar, and to the Engliſh embaſſadors. When 
the coherence between Bothwell's manifeſto, and 


c in what manner he ſhould govern his kingdom.” 
After that, he demanded Bothwell, who was re- 


1 
b 
1 
4 
4 


D 


« brating maſs in the moſt public manner: that 


der to kindle a war between the two nations, 
which could not but prove fatal to Scotland: 


racies, he had, with the concurrence of diverſe 


were preparing to invade Scotland; and there- 


lord Zouch's remonſtrances to King James is con- 


ſidered, Elizabeth muſt needs be ſuſpected of being 
as the bottom of this affair. 5&7 


Mean while James, havifg aſſembled ſome forces, 


prepared to oppoſe the deſigns of Bothwell, who 


declined not advancing to meet him: but the re- 


bel, having ſome diſadvantage in the firſt ingage- 


ment, and finding himſelf not ſupported, was ſeized 


with a panic, and retired to the borders. Where- 


upon Elizabeth forbad any to harbor or conceal 


him. This was extremely pleaſing to King James, 


— 


| occaſion his loſing in the end the Engliſh crown. 7 15 
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who was apprehenſive ſhe would have given him E, 
protection and ſupport. - The? ;Bothwelf's under. A 
taking miſcarried, it however produced a very goad = 
effect. James, ſenſible of the danger he might in- James chan N 
cur by a breach with Elizabeth, finally determined bis conduct. 
on altering his conduct, leſt his vain projects ſhould Camden. 


Fad. 
ol. XVI. 
P. 286, 


A LIZ Ag. 
Ads. 
yt 1594, 


He therefore aſſembled the. ſtates, and prevailed on 
them to ſend into exile all ſuch Popiſh peers as had 
appeared over zealous for the Spaniard... They at 
firſt made ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, but were at 
length obliged to ſubmit. Then the ſtates inacted 


new laws againſt the Papiſts, and even formed ſuch 


a kind of aſſociation as was made in England {ome 

years before. One Graham Feintry, a ſtrenuous Winwood. 

ſtickler for Spain, attempting to excite freſh com- Mem. Vol. 1 

motions, was puniſhed with death (1). £54 ©: 
The Kiog of Scotland's change, and the vigor , 

he exerted on this occaſion, - deſtroyed whatever 

hopes the Catholics had entertained of ingaging him 

in their intereſt. They therefore formed new pro- Projects to 

jects to place the crown of England on the head of gain the Eng. 

ſome perſon of their perſuaſion, or at leaſt of ſome liſh crown for 

one not much bigoted to the Reformation, The = Infanta of 

Engliſh Papiſts caſt their eyes on the earl of Eflex, el 

who they. obſerved approved not the laws made | 

againſt them (2). But the Engliſh fugitives in 

Flanders were for the Infanta Iſabella, King Phi- 

lip I's daughter. They even publiſhed a genea- 

logy, to ſhew that the King of Scotland being 

2 Heretic, the crown was devolved on the King of 

Spain, whence they infered, that he had power to 

diſpoſe of it in favor of his daughter: nor was this 

barely a chimera grounded on the paſſion of the 

Engliſh Papiſts. It is certain that Philip, tho he Philip's pre- 

wanted not imployment, fince the K ing of. France parations to 

had declared war againſt him, intended to make ſecond them. 

extraordinary efforts to procure his daughter the 

crown offered by the Engliſh fugit ves. The fame Tir-oen's 

of his preparations was already ſpread over Europe, rebellion in 

and produced miſchievous effects in Ireland, where _ 

the carl of Tir-oen * had rebelled, in expectation * Hugh O. 

of the aſſiſtance promiſed by the Spaniard. - This Neal. 

obliged Elizabeth to prepare for the defenſe of her 

dominions, and to ſend a ftrong re- inforcement to 

Norris, now in Ireland. evi: end 300 
Henry IV, as was obſerved, had declared war Camden. 

againſt Spain, which was certainly a very wrong 

ſtep, could it poſlibly have been avoided, conſider- 

ing France's wretched ſituation. But Philip II, 

by his continual and powerful ſupport of the league, 

had ſufficiently declared war againſt Henry, tho” 

he pretended to make war for and not upon that 

kingdom. However this be, Henry was amiiſpen- 

ſibly obliged to maintain a war againſt Spain, and 

therefore believed, it would be better to attack 

Philip directly, than to ſtand on the defenſive :- but 


V 1595, 


* 


| as France was drained both of men and money; it 


was not eaſy for him to ſupport the war alone, 
and come off with honor. He had therefore re- 
courſe to Elizabeth, as to his ultimate refuge in 
preſſing neceſſities: and, perhaps he was:incouraged 
to break openly with Spain, by the hopes of a 


powerful afliſtance from England. . To! that pur- Henry IV 


poſe, he wrote to the Queen, that [her recalling again de- 
Norris and his forces, had truſtrated all this deſigns 3 mands fuc- 
and he rather expected the ſhauld ſend: greater ſuc- £955 m_ 
cors, ſince he had declared war againſt Spain. Eli- Elizabeth. 
Zabeth anſwered, *© That The coinmended his reſo- ghe anſwers 


«©: lutton to attack the King of Spain's dominians : him with 


complaints. 


(1) This) 
dolid in Spain. 


— and retuſes 


This year died William Allen, cardinal, and founder of the Engliſh ſeminaries, at Douay, Rheims, Rome, and at Valla- his requett 
He was educated at Oriel college in 'Oxtord, and was proctor of that univerſity: in Queen Mary's reign, andi 


canon of Vork: but on Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, he retixed beyond ſea. This year alſo died Gregory Fienes, the laſt lord 


Dacres of that ſur-name. . Camden, p. 580. Bevis Bulmar, gentleman, ſet up this year, an engine at Broken-whart, for convey- 
ing the Thames water thro' the ſeveral parts of London; and by pipes of lead into each houſe... Stow, p. 769. 2 


(2) Camden's words are He could never indure the maxim of murdering people for the fake ot theirretigion. ai 


tha: 
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«© that this was a good expedient to prevent inva- 

« ſions, as ſhe had experienced: that as to recall- 

«* ing her troops from Bretagne, he coul not 

« juſtly * of it, ſince they had remain- 

« ed there longer than their treaty required, 

« notwithſtanding the manifeſt breach of that 

| « treaty, and the violation of his promiſe : 

'« that he had poſitively ingaged to ſurrender to the 

« Engliſh the town of Morlaix, when taken, for 

« $ > of retreat; but that this very place, con- 

« quered at the expenſe of Engliſh blood, had been 

40 ae to the juſt expectation of the Engliſh, by 

« a fraudulent capitulation of 'marſhal D'Aumont, 

« to have none but Catholics admited into it: that 

« he ought not to be ſurpriſed, if ſhe was unwil- 

ce ling to be his dupe any longer, ſince ſhe could 

c rely neither on his promiſes nor his treaties : that 

« beſide, ſhe wanted her forces in Ireland, where 

«© there was danger of a general revolt.” It is 

certain, Henry's behavior towards Queen Eliza- 

beth could not much incourage her to grant him 

any great aſſiſtance : and therefore, it was only, her 

fear of the Spaniards taking advantage of France's 

weakneſs which ſtill held her attached to the in- 

tereſt of Henry, whom ſhe no longer eſteemed and 

regarded as formerly. It may be likewiſe affirmed, 

that ſince his acceſſion to the Gallic throne, he had 

not taken one ſtep tending to preſerve Elizabeth's 
friendſhip. 

Flizabeth and The Queen, in the preſent ſituation of her affairs, 

Janes heartily not being able to rely much on the King ot France, 


united, and conſidering all her expenſes on this account as 
Camden. 


An' 1595. 


treaſure for the defenſe of her own dominions, in 
caſe they ſhould be attacked by the Spaniard. Pro- 


ly ſpeaking, England was in danger only from 
4 J bat the —— ſhe e the change 
in King James freed her from all uneaſineſs. That 
Prince, perceiving Philip's aims were leyeled as 
much againſt Scotland as England, finally com- 
prehended that the ſureſt means to break his mea- 


Rym. Feed. ſures was to live in union with Elizabeth. So, to 

* XVI. ſhew it was his meaning to preſerve this union, he 
p. 287. 

Fug his ſubjects on the borders to injure the 

ngliſh z and Elizabeth publiſhed another to the 

ſame effect. He thenceforwards lived with Eliza- 

beth in hearty intelligence, which nothing could 

interrupt, as being convinced it was the readieſt 

way for him one day to aſcend the throne of 

England. ny nel] of 

Yock and Edmund York and Richard Williams, who had 

Williams ex- been apprehended the year preceding, being tried 

ecued. and convicted of deſigning to aſſaſſinate Queen 

Camden. Elizabeth, were executed in February. They con- 

feſſed, that Ibarra had promiſed them forty thouſand 

ame if they accompliſhed what they had under- 

taken. 7 7 Foam J c emo anti or 

Henry IV in Henry IV, on declaring war againſt Spain, 

great- per- formed a deſign of breaking into the Netherlands, 

leb, and making great conqueſts, but he ſoon became 


Camden.  fenſible that he had not laid his meaſures very 
| juſtly Ia April 1595, Ferdinando de Velaſco, 
conſtable of Caſtile, entered Franche-Comté at the 


head of eighteen thouſand men, and threqtened the 
duchy of Burgundy; - This obliged Henry per- 
ſonally to conduct thither the beſt part of his army, 
While he was thus huſied in Burgundy, count 
Fuentes, who commanded in the Netherlands, after 
the archduke Erneſt's decraſe, broke into Picardy, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of Catelet. Then, he beſieged 


Dourlens; routed the French who came to its relief, 


He demands and Carried the town by aſſault. Henry, on this 
wh Eliza. mortifying news, inſtantly diſpatched away Chevalier 
ch. . * ; 4 18 1 6. ay 


Camden, 12 


— — —— 


utterly. fruitleſs, reſolved to reſerve her forces and | him. forces and money whenever he had occaſion, 


iſſued a proclamation, inhibiting, under rigorous 


| either troops or money. 


to England to demand a ſupply of forces for the Fin 


.* 14 * - - A B. 
detenſe of Picardy, according to his treaty with the Ax: 595. 
Queen, In the inſtructions given to this envo y, 


he ordered him to take care this ſupply ſhould be 
ready in a fortnight after the date: but Chevalizr 
imployed twelve days in his voyage. Elizabeth 
replied, ſhe would not fail ſending 1. 5 of troops 
into Picardy, as ſoon as they could be ready to de- 
tend Calais, Diepe and Boulogne. In reality, the 
ſole motive of her treaty with his Gallic Majeſty, 
was to prevent the Spaniards from poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of thoſe maritime towns; but ſhe never de- 
ſigned. to undertake defending the inland towns of 
that province, for which ſhe was little concerned. 
This was not what Henry wanted, he being no 
way diſpoſed to =, the Engliſh into theſe places. 
He pretended that, Queen Elizabeth ſhould im- 
mediately fend him a body of troops, to aſſiſt 
him in clearing all Picardy of Spaniards. At this 
very juncture, the Bretagne deputies arrived at Lon- 
don, to demand ſupplies of the Queen, without 
ſpecifying either number or ſervice, and without 
offering a place of retreat; but this demand of 
ſuccors was by Elizabeth abſolutely rejected. | 
The Spaniards, after taking Dourlens, beſieged Progreſs of 
Cambray, and became maſters of that important the Spaniſh 
fortreſs. Henry, ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſent conqueſts in 
Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtate, to Elizabeth, to Heng, ſeng 
demand of her a ſpeedy and powerful aid. He Lomchie inte 
expected, by entering into a league with Elizabeth, England. 
to ingage her to make war with Spain in the king- Camden. 
dom of France, ſo that ſhe ſeeme obliged to ſend 


tho? the treaty contained nothing that way tending. 
But Elizabeth had no ſuch intention, not being any : = 
way inclined to tranſport her forces into France, | 
when her own dominions were in danger, or ſo to 

make war with Spain that all the profit ſhould be 

Henry's, and the loſs hers ; wherefore ſhe told the 
embaſſador, ſhe could not comply with his maſter's 
demands. Lomenie, nettled at the ill ſucceſs of who menaces 
his negociation, . gave himſelf, very haughty airs, Elizabeth. 
and charged her with occaſioning the loſs of Cam- 

bray, by not {ending into Picardy the demanded 

ſuccors. He added, that ſhe ſeemed to rejoice at | 

the misfortunes of France; but ſhe might ſoon re- 

pent, and by her conduct be forced to make a diſ- 

ad vantageous peace with Spain (1). Theſe menaces, 

and the arrogance wherewith Lomenie uttered them, 
highly offended Elizabeth : nevertheleſs, as Henry's 
affairs were in a very bad poſture, ſhe judged it not 
convenient to deprive him of all hope of her future 

aſſiſtance, She ankwered Lomenie however ſuitably 

to her dignity, but leſs ſharply than ſhe would haye 
done at another juncture. Afterwards, when he 

demanded a ſecond audience, her anſwer was, that 

ſhe would acquaint the King of France, by her em- 
baſſador, with the reaſons the had not to part with 


Elizabeth's refuſal greatly , ſhocked Henry's p1;;aberh's 
council, herein the leaguers influence was now but coldneſs to 
2 predominant. Fours re him . a Henry's in- 
ſeparate peace with Spain, ſince he could hope for ret, 
— * 10 Elizabeth. They ſeemed to talk —— | 
as if ſhe had been bound to ſupply Henry with 

forces whenever he demanded them, and had violated 

her ingagements. This was, doubtleſs, what was 

intended by the league: the French had reckoned 
to manage her as they pleaſed, but being diſap- 
pointed, were very angry. Belide, Henry's 
council being moſtly compoſed of the Reforma- 

tion's avowed enemies, and of whom ſome had 

been the moſt zealous leaguers, conſidered Elizabeth 


| got. as a friend, whom they were hereafter to regard, 


—_— 


(1) According to Camden, Lomenie ſaid, ſhe would by her conduct oblige the King of France to make peace with Spain, p. 582. 


— 


—— 
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EL1ZaAB. but as a temporary ally. from whom they were to | 


Ax' 1595. draw all poſſible advantages. It was not without 
[ reason, that Elizabeth diſtruſted King Henry, who, 
to obtain abſolution from the Pontif, had ſubmited 
to terms unbecoming a King, and tending to the 
Proteſtants deſtruction (1), thereby ſhewing, he no 
longer conſidered them as his friends. It was not 
therefore proper for her to aſſiſt powerfully one who 
was a friend only nominally : wherefore ſhe left him 
to manage his affairs as he would, without giving 
herſelf much concern: beſide, ſhe could expect from 
him only a bare diverſion to the arms of Spain, 
which probably would laſt no longer than requiſite 
for the intereſt of France. Henry's conduct gave 
her no room to expect any better, ſince he had 
left the Spaniards unmoleſted in Bretagne, tho 
'The Spa- her greateſt danger was from thence: and 1n effect, 
niards make a this ſummer, thoſe Spaniards who were ſettled in 
deſcent upon Bretagne, made a deſcent in Cornwall, and fired a 


Camden. 


England. few villages (2). Tho? this expedition was incon- 

. ſiderable, it however obliged Elizabeth to be on 

Stow. her guard, and demonſtrated the neceſſity of diſlodg- 
ing the common enemy from that province: but 
the intereſt of England was not the motive of Henry's 
actions. 

Henry com- It was not of Elizabeth only that the King of 


plains of the France complained, after the loſs of Cambray. He 
_—_ accuſed alſo the ſtates of the United Provinces of 
"violating their alliance with him, in ſuffering a place 

of ſuch importance to be loſt, and threatened to 


who ſend him make a ſeparate peace. The ſtates, ſeeing the ad- 
money and vantage of a war between France and Spain, ap- 


troops. peaſed Henry with a good ſum of money, 


two regiments, and a conſiderable quantity of 
| corn. 
Flizabeth de- This procedure of the ſtates induced Elizabeth to 
mands otthem tell them, ſince they had money enough to lend 


payment of the King of France, they were undoubtedly able to 


her debt. 


Tz. their debts, and therefore ſhe demanded to be 


reimburſed of what ſhe had advanced for them : 
adding that, except ſpeedy ſatisfaction was given 
her, by a diſcharge of part of the debt and 
ſecurity for the remainder within ſuch a time, ſhe 
would take proper meaſures to do herſelf juſtice. 
The ſtates, thus preſſed, had recourſe to intreaties 
and ſubmiſſions to pacify her; humbly repreſenting, 
that the ſituation of their affairs admited not their 
anſwering her demands. But as excuſes ſignified 
little, they urged their treaty with her, by which 
they were not obliged to repay her 'till the war was 
ended. To this ſhe replied, that, when ſhe aſſiſted 
them, they were reduced to a ſtate of the utmoſt 
wretchedneſs, and ſhe ſhewed her bounty and gene- 
rolity, in not requiring reimburſement 'till peace 
Was concluded, it not being likely they ſhould be 
able to pay her before: but fince they were rich 
enough to lend the King of France money, it was 
evidently in their power to reimburſe her : that there- 
fore that article of the treaty on which they inſiſted, 
ought naturally to be thus interpreted, That 
e they ſhould not be in a condition to repay her 
e before the end of the war.” There were 
| great and even ſharp conteſts upon this ſubject: 
The differen- but at length the affair was for a while adjuſted, on 
ces accommo- theſe conditions: that the ſtates ſhould promiſe for 
dated for 2 the future, to pay the Engliſh forces in their ſer- 
vice (3), and join Elizabeth's fleet with a certain 
number of ſhips, in caſe ſhe ſhould be attacked by 
the Spaniards. — 
Complaints of Elizabeth had alſo a diſpute to ſettle with the 


the Hanſe 


Camden. 
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Hanſe towns, who at the a oy Diet complained EL 12 43. 
that their corn was ſeized by t e Engliſh in Portuga], Ax' 1 5 q 
and their privileges, formerly granted them by * 
Edward III, infringed. As this buſineſs was more 
warmly puſhed ſome years after, I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention 1t elſewhere. | py 
This year, at his own charge, fir Walter Ralegh Sir Walter 
made into America a ſecond expedition, whence 0 Ralegh's fe. 
reaped not any great advantage. Queen Elizabeth ond voyage 
alſo fired out twenty-ſix ſhips to carry the war into C _— 
thoſe regions, under conduct of fir Francis Drake Ayes. Fs 
and fir John Hawkins: but, as the Spaniards had Vol. XVI. 
taken great precautions, the Engliſh admirals per- P. 277. 
formed nothing memorable ; nay, they both died 
in this expedition. 
Norris, as I ſaid, was diſpatched into Ireland to Affairs of 
command againſt the rebels, at whoſe head was Ireland. 
the earl of Tir-oen. The jealouſy which areſe be. Camden. 
tween that general and lord Ruſſel, lieutenant of 
Ireland, was the reaſon the Engliſh made there no 
greater progreſs: Tir-oen even obtained a truce, 
on giving 155 he would lay down his arms, and 
ſubmit to her Majeſty : but this was only a feint to 
gain time till the ſuccors, promiſed him from Spain, 
were arrived. This war continued ſome years ; but 
my deſign is not to enter on a detail of the Iriſh 
affairs, which would require a ſeparate hiſtory : 
beſide, the manner wherem writers have delivered 
them is ſo confuſed, and the Iriſh names, as well of 
perſons as places, are ſo barbarous and hard to 
remember, that it is difficult to form a clear idea of 
thoſe matters. 5 5 
Whatever reſolution Elizabeth had taken of no Ax' 1596. 
farther interfering with the affairs of France, ſhe Succeſs of the 
was however obliged to take other meaſures, by Spaniſh arms 
reaſon of the great ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms in France. 
in that kingdom. Cardinal Albert of Auſtria, who — 
had ſucceeded his brother Erneſt in the Netherland Stow. 
government, arrived there early in this year, 1396. Thuanus. 
He immediately made mighty preparations, as if 
he intended to relieve La Fere, which had been for 
ſome time blocaded by the French King, and laſtly 
beſieged in form. But the archduke ſuddenly, 
after throwing ſuccors into the town, marched and 
inveſted Calais. This place had been formerly of Henry de- 
very great note: but whether from a change in mand aid 
the method of beſieging towns, or from being neg- _— * 
lected ſince it was recovered by France, it was now "2M 
of ſmall repute. Henry, alarmed at this ſiege, Thuanus. 
diſpatched Sancy into England to ſollicit ſuccors. 
Marſhal Bouillon ſpeedily followed him, and ſo 
preſſed the Queen, that ſhe ordered eight thouſand 
men to be ready, under command of the earl of 
Effex : but ſhe required, in caſe the ſiege was raiſed 
by the Engliſh, to have the town delivered to'them, 
fince it was in effect loſt to France, The marſhal 
and Sancy eluded this demand by ſaying, they had 
no inſtructions on that ſubject; well knowing that 
at worſt King Henry had rather ſee Calais poſſeſſed 
by Spaniards, - than reſtored ro the Engliſſi: ſo, 
under pretenſe that the reliet 'of Calais was too 


| preſſing to allow time to diſcuſs that propoſal,” they 


to managed that Elizabeth gave orders for the im- 

barcatiqn of thoſe troops; but at the fame time news Calais taken 
came that the place was taken, after only a twelve by the Spa 
days reſiſtance, Then the archduke alſo carried niarcs. 
Ardres with like facility: this was the ſixth place 79%” 
taken from France by the Spaniards, within a year. 


The ſuccors deſigned for Calais not having been 
ready in time, the new levied troops were diſ- 


Towns. — 


Camden. (1) See the terms at length in Camden, p. 583. 


(2) They came only with four 


* 
% 


gallies ; and burned St. Paul's church, which ſtood alone in. the fields, beſide Mouſe Hole, 


Neulin, and Penſance, three poor tiſher towns, without taking or killing one man. Theſe were the only Spaniards who ever 


ſet foot in England as enemies. Camden, p. 583. 


3) The charges of which were computed at 40,000 l. a year. Beſide that, they promiſed to pay 20,000 1. ſterling for ſome 
years: and upon the concluſion of a peace, a yearly ſum of 100,000 1. for four years. Camden, p. 586. 
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Elizabeth 
ſends a fleet 
againſt Spain. 

mden. 
Stow. 


Speed. 


Expedition 
of the Eng- 
liſh to Cadiz. 
June 3. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


—5 &c. 


une 18. 
huanus. 


miſſed 3 but Elizabeth lent money to Henry on 
the ſecurity of his two embaſſadors. 

During this the Queen, having advice that King 
Philip was preparing to invade England and Ire- 
land, reſolved to prevent him. To this purpoſe, 
ſhe fited out a fleet of a hundred and fifty ſail, with 
twenty-two Dutch ſhips, and ſeven thouſand ſol- 
diers. Charles Howard commanded as admiral, 
and the earl of Eſſex was appointed general of the 
land-forces (1): | 1 

The fleet ſet out from Plymouth early in June, 
and held at a diſtance from the. French and Spaniſh 
coaſts, for fear of alarming the Spaniards, the com- 
manders deſigning to ſurpriſe Cadiz. The maſter 
of an Iriſh veſſel, returning from that port, gave 
them the joyful news, that all was there in the 

eateſt ſecurity : that the gariſon was not ſtrong, 
and the port full of ſhips of war, galeons, gallies, 
and trading veſſels, freighted for the Indies. This 
intelligence inſpiring them with freſh hopes, they 
arrived (June twenty) on the weſt fide of the iſle 
of Cadiz, and at their approach the Spaniſh ſhips 
retired to the Puntals. Next day, the Engliſh at- 
tacked them with great reſolution (2), but met 
with ſo warm a reception, that the ingagement 
held from day-break till noon, At length the Spa- 
niards, deſpairing to make a longer defenſe, re- 
ſolved to ſink their ſhips, and eſcape aſhore. Their 


admiral ſhip, named San Felipe, was conſumed to 


aſhes, with two others near her; the Spaniards 


' themſelves firing it, to prevent its falling into the 


enemy's hands. The San Matteo and San Andreas 
were taken, and moſt of the others ſtranded. 
During the fight at ſea, the earl of Efſex, with 
eight hundred men, landed at the Puntals, and 
marched on directly for Cadiz. Three or four 
hundred paces ſhort of the city, he Was met by 
five hundred Spaniards, who on fight of him re- 
tired within the gates, and were ſo cloſely purſued 
that the Engliſh had like to have entered with them. 
The conſternation was ſo great in the town, that 
before any meaſures could be taken for its defenſe, 


the Engliſh had time to force a gate (3) and get in. | 


Tho? they found ſome reſiſtance in the ſtreets, yet 
in half an hour they poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
market-place. Then the gariſon and inhabitants 
withdrew to the caſtle and town-houſe, but were 
the fame or the following day obliged to ſurrender. 
By the capitulation, they were to have their lives, 
on payment of ſeventy thouſand ducats, tor which 
four principal citizens were given in hoſtage (4). 
Cadiz thus in the power of the Engliſh, Eſſex turn- 
ed out all the inhabitants, and then ſent on board a 
great quantity of ſilver, ammunition, and other 
valuable booty, beſide what was pillaged by the 
ſoldiers. 1 85 ; | 

On the other hand, admiral Howard ſent fir 
Walter Ralegh to fire the traders at Port-Real. 
The admiral was offered two .millions of ducats if 
he would ſpare them; but rejected the offer, ſay- 
ing, he came to burn ſhips and not to ranſom them. 


| Mean time, the duke of Medina found means to 


unload ſome of theſe veſſels, and fire others, to de- 
prive the Engliſh of thoſe rich ladings. Beſide the 


- merchant-ſhips, his Catholic Majeſty loſt two ga- 


leons, taken by the Engliſh, with above a hundred 


braſs cannon (5), thirteen ſhips of war, eleven 


tranſports freighted for the Indies, and thirteen E LIZ AB. 
others, without reckoning the ſtores prepared for An? 1596. 
the intended expedition againſt England. Tb. 
| Engliſh eſtimated his loſs at more than twenty mil-. - | 
lions of ducats. | i 
The earl of Eſſex propoſed, in a council of war, 
to keep Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay there, pro- 
vided he was furniſhed with requiſites (6); but his 
counſel was not followed, every one being impa- 
tient to return with his plunder to England. So july 5. 
the fleet ſet fail, after burning the town with ſome. 
circumjacent villages. While the fleet was making 
Its way homewards, and a north wind ariſing, the 
earl of Eſſex propoſed failing away for the Azores, 
and there waiting for the Indian caracs: but he 
was not liſtened to, every one fearing to loſe what 
he had * | 
Queen Elizabeth received theſe gallant warriors Mortifications 
with great marks of eſteem, and expreſſed her ac- given the earl 
knowledgment of the ſervice they had done her, e 1 
But the earl of Eſſex met with a mortification on — 
his arrival at court; for having, before his depar- 


ture, recommended ſir Thomas Bodley to be ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, the * without regarding his 
recommendation, had confered that office on ſir 

Robert Cecil, the lord treaſurer's ſon, who was not 

Eſſex's friend. Some days after, he had alſo the 

vexation to ſee Francis Vere made governor of the 

Brie], tho he had ſtrongly ſollicited for another. 

This convinced him that his credit was declining, 

and his uneaſineſs thereat ingaged him afterwards 

in extravagant projects which colt him his head. 

His Catholic Majeſty having been for ſome time Elizabeth de- 
incapacitated from purſuing his deſigns againſt Eng- mands pay. 
land, Elizabeth renewed her applications to the ment from the 
ſtates of the United Provinces, for payment of — —_ 
her arrears. The ſtates, in excuſe, alledged the : 
lame reaſons as before, which were: no better re- 

ceived. The Queen ſaid, it was unjuſt her reimburſ- 

ment ſhould depend on a peace, which the ſtates 

might defer as long as they pleaſed : that beſide, 

the treaty ſhe had made with them contained, in 

expreſs terms, that the war ſhould continue no lon- 

ger than ſhe ſaw convenient. But the ſtates pre- 

tended, this article was inſerted in the treaty only in 

honor to her. This conteſt held *till the report 

of new preparations, in Spain, to invade England, 

induced her ſaid Majeſty to ceaſe gradually her fol- 
licitations. The truth is, the ſtares delayed pay- 

ing her, not ſo much thro? inability, as to keep her 

always attached to their intereſt, On the other 

hand, Elizabeth made not theſe preſſing inſtances 

thro' want of money, but becauſe ſhe would not 

have her payment depend on the ſucceſs of her 

debtors affairs: they were then able to reimburſe 

her; bur ſhe knew not what alterations time might 

produce. 

When marſhal Bouillon paſſed over to England, A new treaty 
to demand aid, he had made ſome propoſals for a between 
ſtricter alliance between France and England. But SOA ns 
King Henry had neglected this affair, becauſe he 0,7 er 
perceived Elizabeth was on her guard, and not Thuanus. 
diſpoſed to furniſh him with either men or money, Mezerai, 
but upon good grounds. Mean while, the deſigns Stow. 
and preparations of. the Spaniard becoming public, 

Henry believed Elizabeth would be more tract- 


able, and he might treat with her upon eaſier terms. 


( The fleet was divided into four ſquadrons 3 whereof the firſt was commanded by the lord admiral Howard, the ſecond by 
FS. An of Eſſex, the third by lord Thomas Howard, and the fourth by fir Walter Ralegh. Camden, P- 591. 
2) This was done by lord Thomas Howard, fir Walter Ralegh, fir Thomas Southwell, fir Francis Vere, fir George Carew, 


fir Robert Croſs, &c. Ibid. p. 592. : 
(3) It was done by fir Francis Vere. Ibid. p. 593. 


(4) The Spaniards were to pay 520,000 ducats (or, according to Stow, 620,000) and to give forty hoſtages, No Engliſhman 


of note, except fir John Wingfield, was killed. Ibid. 


(5) Twelve hundred pieces of ordnance, were either taken or ſunk. Stow, p. 775. 
(6) He demanded only four hundred men and three months proviſions. 
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EL IZ A B. In this belief he diſpatched marſhal Bouillon an 
Aw' 1596. Sancy into England, to negociate with the Queen 


an. 


The articles. 
Thuanus. 
Camden. 


The ſtates are 
received into 


it. 
Thuanus. 


The King of 
Spain makes 
a vigorous 
eftort to con- 
quer England. 
Camden. 


His fleet diſ- 
perſed by a 
tempeſt, 


and defenſive. The treaty was 
ſoon concluded; for Elizabeth apprehended the ill 
ſituation of King Henry's affairs would compel him 
to ſtrike up a ſeparate peace with Spain. The 
chief articles.of this league were, that the Queen 
ſhould furniſh four thouſand men for the defente of 
Picardy and Normandy : that the King of France, 
in caſe Queen Elizabeth was invaded, ſhould find 
the like number for the defenſe of England, not 
to ſerve above fifty miles from the ſea : that nei- 
ther of the two crowns ſhould make peace without 
the other's conſent. By a ſecret article it was agreed, 
that England ſhould this year furniſh two thou- 
ſand men only. Very ſeemingly, Elizabeth con- 


a league offenſive 


cluded this league with France, with the ſole view | 


of keeping Henry ingaged in the Spaniſh war, by 
means of the ſupplies ſhe was to ſend him : but it 
is not probable ſhe expected a like aſſiſtance in caſe 
of neceſlity, ſince Henry could not himſelf be with- 
out the Engliſh auxiliaries. On the other hand, 
Henry knowing that Elizabeth had conſented to 
this treaty from the ſole motive of intereſt, ſcrupled 
not to act on the ſame motive; that is, to make 
uſe of her aſſiſtance, till he could diſingage him- 
ſelt honorably from the war he had ſo unſeaſonably 
declared againſt Spain. There are few leagues but 
what have the like foundation: wherefore they are 
commonly ſeen to ſubſiſt only 'till the intereſt ot 
one of the parties changes countenance, The ſtates 
of the United Provinces acceded to this league, 
with ſome additional articles which concerned them 
peculiarly : but Elizabeth's jealouſy of their attach- 
ment to Jos retarded ſome time the concluſion 
of their treaty. She pretended, they ought not to 
come into it as Sovereigns, but as aſſociated towns 
which had put themſelves under her protection: but 
King Henry found means to make her deſiſt from 
this pretenſion. | | 

Philip II was quite out of patience at being thus 
baffled by Elizabeth, and, finding himſelf unable 
to protect even his own dominions, having all his 
life been ſo greedily gaping after thoſe of others, 
reſolving, neither to deſiſt from his projects, nor 
ſuffer Elizabeth to injoy the ſatisfaction of her for- 
tunate ſucceſs, he determined to make another ef- 
fort, not only to be revenged on Elizabeth, but 
alſo to conquer England. Tho' he had received 

eat damage from the Engliſh, yet as it was only 
1n one of the places where he had made his prepa- 
rations, he ſtill believed himſelf in condition to 
purſue his deſigns. He therefore aſſembled the 
whole remnant of his navy, freighted many foreign 
ſhips, and by this means had a formidable Armada, 
when Elizabeth deemed him utterly unable to act 
againſt her, This fleet ſailed from Liſbon to take 
in the land- forces at Fariola, and then ſteered di- 
rectly tor England: but a violent ſtorm ariſing not 
long atter ſeting out, ſeveral ſhips were loſt, and 
the reſt ſo diſperſed, that the Armada, for this 
year, was rendered unſer viceable. Thus Elizabeth 
had the pleaſure to hear of its being diſabled from 
hurting her, before ſhe had notice of its failing : 
but not to be again expoſed to like dangers, the 


| took care to fortify the places where the Spaniards E 1+, 
could molt eaſily have landed (1), had not Provi- Ax 5 1 
dence blaſted their projects (2). [ _ 
Very early in the year 1597, during a moſt ſe: Ay 1805 
vere winter, Prince Maurice obtained a victory Battle of 11 
over the 8 at Turnhout. But on the other Turnhout 18 
ſide, in March, Hernando Tellez Portocarrero, the Nether. 
governor of Dourlens, found means to furpriſe The 
Amiens. This accident diſturbed the ſecret nego- n lr 


AST. . mards ſurpri 
ciations of peace which, by the Pope's mediation, / - ping 
were on foot between Henry and Philip. The Thuanus, 


treaty was already far advanced without Elizabeth's Mezerai. 


having thereof the leaſt intimation, notwithſtanding 
{ Henry's late treaty with her, the principal article 
of which was, that no peace ſhould be made with- 
Y COL 1 | 

lip II, relying on a ſeparate accommodation phili 
with France, had Metre th es a puſh againſt +. op 
Ireland, where he had correſpondents, and even 82inft Ireland, 
| prepared a fleet to execute his deſign. The notice Camden. 
Queen Elizabeth had of this project made her re- 
hor rh to 8 him, as ſhe had often done 
very ſucceſsfully. For this purpoſe, ſhe equiped a Elizabe: 
fleet of a hundred and — Rips, with * — 
ſand land forces, and gave the command to the ea] againtt Spain 
of Eſſex (3). The earl's ſcheme was to fail to Camden. 
Coruna, and deſtroy the armament preparing there, uu. 
then to wait at the Azores for the Spaniſh Flota Speed, 
returning from Weſt-India : but contrary winds, which returns 
ſtorms, and a quarrel between Eſſex and Ralegh without much 
broke theſe meaſures, and the fleet returned to 2 antage. 
England, without any memorable action. It is 
needleſs therefore to be more particular concerning 
an expedition whence Elizabeth reaped ſcarce any 
| benefit. I ſhall only obſerve that, while the En 
liſh were returning, a Spaniſh Armada from Fa- 
' riola, was ſteering the ſame courſe, in order to 
| make a deſcent in Cornwal : but a tempeſt from the 
north ſo diſperſed both fleets, that they could not 
even get ſight of each other. | 

The earl of Eſſex being returned to court, about The earl of 
the cloſe of October, met with a freſh cauſe of Eſſex difguit- 
diſcontent. The Queen had created admiral Howard ed with the 
earl of Nottingham, and inferted in his patent, that (5.1, , 
it was for his ſervices to his country in 1588, againſt * 
the grand Spaniſh Armada, and afterwards, in Stow. 
taking the town of Cadiz, jointly with the earl of 
Eſſex. This patent offended Eſſex, who thought 
himſelf affronted by the Queen, in her aſcribing to 
that admiral any ſhare in the taking Cadiz. Be- 
ſide, by this creation, the new earl of Nottingham 
was to take place of him by a ſtatute of Hen- 
ry VIII, which gave precedence to the lord high- 
ſteward, the lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, the 
lord preſident, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord cham- 
berlain, the lord high-conſtable, the carl marſhal, 
the lord high-admiral (4), before all other peers of 
cqual degree (5). But Elizabeth, to aſſuage his 
reſentment, created him earl-marſhal of England, 
which preſerved to him the precedence of the lord 
high-admiral. : | 

The Hanſe Towns, as J obſerved, had made The dipute 
loud complaints at the Imperial diet, concerning » tte Fa" 
the corn taken from them in Portugal, and the lots mo E 
of their privileges in England. Elizabeth diſ- Camden. 


Thuanuus. 


(1) She cauſed the following caſtles to be fortified, Sandsfort, Portland, Hurſt, South-ſea, Calſhot, St. Andrew's and St. Maudit's 


Camden, p. 594. 
(2) This year, 


Howard; and the third by fir Walter Ralegh. Charles Blount 
Stow, p. 78 


(4) Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the title of Great Officers of the crown. | 
T he chancellor, treaſurer, prefident of the council, privy-ſeal, being barons, fit above dukes in 
great officers ſit after the privy- ſeal, above all of cheir degree only. See Statut. 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. 


(5) 


Thomas Arundel of Wardour returned to England, after having done the Emperor ſignal ſervic inſt th 
Furks, and been, as a reward for it, created Count of the Holy Empire; the GR was highly offended at KTP 288 = 
that title, as the reader may ſee in Camden, p. 595, &c. and Rymer's Fœd. Val. XVI. p. 284, 289, 301. 

(3) The fleet was divided into three ' ſquadrons. The firſt commanded by the earl of Effex ; the ſecond by lard Thomas 


1 


accepting 
lord Montjoy commanded the land- forces under the earl of Eſſex. 


parliament. All other 


patched 


te 


use 
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E112 A B. patched away to the diet an embaſſador, to anſwer 
An”. 1597. theſe * He repreſented, That the Hanſe- 
ap Towns had, by abuſing their ſaid privileges, occa- 
fioned their being annulled, by act of parliament 
in the reign of Edward VI : that afterwards Mary 
had, for a time, ſuſpended the execution of that 
act; but at length, even in her reign, thoſe privi- 
leges had been intirely aboliſhed, fer which he al- 
jedged diverſe reaſons mentioned in Edward's reign: 
that as to the ſeizure of their ſhips in Portugal, 
they were freighted with proviſions for the Spa- 
niards, and by the law of nations'the Engliſh might 
ſeize proviſions deſigned for their enemies, and 
even confiſcate the veſſels, which however were re- 
ſtored to the owners. This buſineſs ſeemed quite 
done with, and had not been mentioned in two 
years, when ſuddenly the Emperor, at the ſollici- 
tation of the Hanſe Towns, prohibited all com- 
merce with the Engliſh merchants, called the Ad- 
venturers, throughout the Empire. This induced 
Elizabeth alſo to prohibit all traffic between the 
Hanſe Towns and England. 
Henry de- Mean while, the King of France was greatly 
mands ſuecors imbaraſſed, ſince the Spaniards were become maſters 
trom Eliza- of Amiens, whence they could make incurſions to 


(anden. the very gates of Paris. He reſolved therefore, at 
any rate, to recover this place, and formed the ſiege 
about the end of May. At the ſame time, he 
ſummoned Queen Elizabeth to ſend him four thou- 

Her anſwer. ſand men, anſwerable to their ſtipulation. Her 


ſaid Majeſty replied, that ſhe was ready to furniſh 
her quota of troops, provided he would ſubſiſt them, 
becauſe her expenſes in equiping a fleet, and main- 
taining an army in Ireland, incapacitated her from 
doing it. Troops without money ſuited not with 
Henry Henry, whoſe exchequer was exhauſted. Where- 
threatens to fore, to induce Elizabeth to comply with his de- 
make peace mand, he let her know, that offers of peace had 
without her. 32 3 ; 
anden. been made him, with reſtitution of all his places, 
Mezerai, except Calais and Ardres, if he would abandon 
England. Hereby he would have inſinuated, that it 
was ſolely on her account he had refuſed a ſeparate 
peace, tho* in reality Amiens being ſurpriſed was 


would not have commenced without her participa- 
tion, had he retained for her the leaſt regard. 


kecrer, told him by her embaſſador ; ſhe could 
never believe, that ſo great a Prince would violate 
a ſolemn treaty ſo lately made, and confirmed with 


treaty, where he would find this article in expreſs 
She juſtifies terms: The Queen of England ſhall ſend, this 


her conduct “ year, four thouland foot to ſerve the King, for 
from the letter ( 


ehe treaty. 4e him as long in the following year, if the Queen 


of England's affairs will conveniently permit, 
* in which point the King of France is to take her 
honor and conſcience for ſecurity.” That there- 


the true cauſe of diſcontinuing the treaty, which he 


However this be, Elizabeth, yet a ſtranger to the 


reciprocal oaths. She deſired him to peruſe the 


the ſpace of ſix months: they ſhall likewiſe ſerve 


8 


fore it was manifeſt, the treaty was not violated by 


her, as ſhe offered to ſend forces, provided he 
would ingage for their ſubſiſtence. At length all 
this ended in what Henry very ſeemingly had 
purpoſed, viz. that Elizabeth, in lieu of troops, 
amden. 
Henry offered her Calais, provided ſhe would, 
within a certain limited time, ingage to recover it 
with her own forces. This was ingaging her to 
make a diverſion abundantly more advantageous to 
France, than the four thouſand men he demanded : 


it was even uncertain whether Calais could have 


been reduced within the time, which probably 


would have been ſhort enough. But Elizabeth 


1—— 


ſhould ſupply him with money. For ſecurity, 


375 


was not to be thus inſnared, eſpecially as ſhe krew E 1,12 4 B. 
Henry had much rather ſee Calais in the hands of Ay' 1507. 
Spaniards than Engliſh ; but the retaking of Amiens, — 
which ſurrendered in September, finiſhed this 

diſpute. 

The ſurrender of Amiens renewed the negocia- Henry nego- 
tions between France and Spain, which had been ciates a peace 
interrupted. Henry's conduct on this Occaſion Wit Span. 
little correſponded with the ſervices he had received 3 —_— 
from Elizabeth in his moſt urgent neceſſities. He — =o 
detered informing her of his abſolute neceſſity for a Camden. 
peace, till he had privately ſetled the principal Thuanus., 
articles. He probably believed that, as Elizabeth 
had only conſulted her own intereſt in their league, 
he ought alſo to conſider his own advantage only. 

Such a principle allows the breach of any alliance 

without ſcruple. He could not however ſo ſecretly 

tranſact this affair, but Elizabeth had notice of his 

proceedings and deſigns. On this account ſhe called D'ewes, 

a parliament to demand aid, intimating, ſhe was p. 522, Ke. 

on the point of being abandoned by her - 3 

ſtill pretended not to treat without her. The par- re "apts. 

liament, perceiving England's danget of being ment * a 

ſpeedily invaded, . voted: a very conſiderable ſubſidy, large ſupply. 

on condition this extraordinary ſupply ſhould not 

be made a precedent. ie! 
Elizabeth well knew Henry was treating with An” 1598. 

Spain, but was ignorant the peace was already in a, Henry makes 
manner concluded, and the more, as he had deſired peace without 
her to ſend embaſſadors to ſettle the points whereon s allies. 
they were to treat. She ſent therefore Wilks, Cecil, — 
and Herbert. The firſt died on his very arrival at — 
Paris. The two others waited on King Henry at 
Angers, to know on what terms the negociations 
ſtood with Spain. Henry gave a general anſwer, 
declaring he wanted a peace, and that the welfare 
of his people, which he prefered to all other con- 
ſiderations, abſolutely. required it. Cecil replied, 
his royal miſtreſs defired it no leſs, but wanted to 
know on what conditions it was propoſed by the 
King of Spain, and whether he ſtates of the 
United Provinces were to be included. Henry an- Camden 
ſwered, the Catholic King offered to reſtore all the Grotius: 
8 taken in France, Calais not excepted; that 

us offer could not be rejected without expoſing his 
kingdom to utter ruin, Adding, he would ſoon 
diſpoſe the King of Spain to grant, both the Queen 
of England and the United Provinces very honor- 
able conditions. | | | 

This ſufficed to convince thoſe embaſſadors, that They com- 
the peace between France and Spain was already Plain to no 
ſetled, and no care taken by Henry of his allies. PIP 

Elizabeth having thereof fome intelligence, ordered 12-14 


| her ſaid miniſters to complain; and the ſtates 


deputies received alſo a like order from their prin- 
cipals: but Henry found means to avoid hearing 
the mortiſying reproaches he muſt needs expect, by 
appointing commiſſioners to treat with the embaſ- 
ſadors, inſtead of granting the audience they de- 
manded. Theſe commiſſioners and the embaſſadors 
being met, Oldenbarnevelt, one of the ſtates agents, 
boldly exclaimed againſt the inſincerity wherewith 
King Henry had treated his maſters. He abjured 
his ſaid Majeſty, tho? abſent, to declare in his con- 
ſcience, if he thought it. becoming a Prince to ſepa- 
rate from his allies without any juſt cauſe. Then, to 
confound the French commiſſioners, he read aloud 
the treaty of league, concluding with words to this 
purport; That ſome Kings prefered their private 
<< 1ntereſts to their alliances; but that this often 
ce proved fatal to them; for when Princes have 


«© parted with their faith and honor, it is in vain to 
think of ſupporting themſelves by mere power (1). 


other place, to divide the enemies forces. Camden, p. 605. 


| () Then he propoſed, that if the King of France would lay 


aſide the thoughts of peace, and beſiege Calais, the ſtates would 
advance pay ſor ſeven thouſand men to aſſiſt in it, and furniſh twenty-five warlike ſhips; and at the {ame time lay ſiege to ſome 


* 


The 


a. 1 


*- 
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EIL iz AB. The chancellor, who was one of the commiſſioners, | 


——— 


„1608. anſwered this deputy, that what he ſaid deſerved 
— great regard, and ſhould be reported to his 


Camden. 


Elizabeth 
highly in- 
ſenſed. 
Camden. 


Majeſty ; withal proteſting that France could not 
ſubſiſt without peace. 3 
Cecil ſpake next, and ſaid, that being im wered 
only to treat of a general peace, fince the ſtates of 
the United Provinces were not to be included in 
King Henry's treaty with Spain, he could proceed 
no tarther. Then, after a juſtification of Elizabeth's 
conduct, and a bold cenſure of the French King's, 
he demanded time to inform the Queen of what 
paſſed. - But this demand being eluded, he prayed 
the commiſſioners to remind King Henry of the 
oath he had taken before God and man. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, that her Majeſty expected to 
be reimburſed the ſums lent King Henry in his 
preſſing neceſſities. But whatever the embaſſadors 
alledged ſignified nothing, ſince the peace between 
France and Spain was concluded, and nothing was 
wanting but the formality of having it publicly 
ſigned by plenipotentiaries, who were to meet at 
Vervins. ; 
Elizabeth exceſſively reſented the French King's 
behavior towards her, and the more as ſhe ſaw no 
other cauſe which could oblige him to negociate a 


peace without her participation than pure com- 


plaiſance to the Pope and King of Spain. It is 
certain, Henry might have diſingaged himſelf with 
ſome appearance ot ſincerity, had he but pretended 
unwillingneſs to treat without his allies, and after- 
wards, on the difficulties which ſhould ariſe, had 
urged the neceſſity he lay under to accommodate 


matters: but, by doing it without their knowledge, 


he clearly diſcovered, that he prefered the King of 


Spain's intereſt before that of his allies. This was 


in reality his character. He was ſo impatient to be 


in peaceable poſſeſſion of the Gallic crown, that, 


ro attain this telicity, he ſcrupled not facrificing his 


old friends, who were unable to hurt him, to his 
moſt inveterate enemies, who ſtill created him 


diſturbance. - He had not about him any one perſon 
who durſt cenſure ſuch a conduct; but in Elizabeth 
he found one of equal rank, who uſed him leſs 


Her reſenting ceremoniouſly. She ſent him a letter wherein, after 


letter. 
Camden. 


He figns the While this paſlcd, certain articles of ſmall mo- 
| prone without ment, which had remained undecided, were finiſhed 
1 


s allies. 
May 10. 
'] huanus. 


other ſevere expreſſions, ſhe told him, „That if, 


in temporal concerns, there was ſuch a thing as 


« a fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it was, doubtleſs, 


„ ingratitude: that if he had obtained advan- 


«+ 'tageous terms from Spain, he ought to thank 
« England for them; and that folemn oaths and 


mutual compacts were never intended for ſnares, 


« unleſs by the worſt of men.” Henry was ſtung 
with theſe reproaches; but, as they admited no 
reply, choſe totake no notice of them. He excuſed 
himſelf upon the urgent neceſſity which forced him 
to make peace, and indeavored to perſuade Eliza- 
beth that, whereas he had thitherto been only a 


burden to her, he would for the future give her 
marks of his acknowledgment, in procuring her a 


ſafe and honorable peace, and in never forſaking 
her intereſts : but all this was mere wind, to which 
Elizabeth ſhewed very little regard. 67 


at Vervins. Mezerai ons the peace might have 
been concluded and ſigned in leſs than three weeks, 
if Henry had not affected to perſuade the public he 
would not abandon his allies: yet all this tended 
only to procure the Engliſh and Dutch embaſſadors 


being admited to the conferences, without any de- 


claration of what he would do. in their favor. But 
Philip, who knew how tar he ſhould be ſollicited, 


remained inflexible, and would never grant his E i 12 4 ; 
commiſſioners a power to treat either with Englard An? 1390. 
or the ſtares. Finally, after Henry had made al. 
the requiſite excuſes to clear himfelf to the public, 

he gave orders to his plenipotentiaries to fon the 

treaty, yet aſſuring his allies, that he would not 

ratify it *till forty days after, as if that time had 

been ſuffictent to make their peace with the Spa- 

niard, who even refuſed to treat with them. This 

peace was ſigned at Vervins the ſecond of May, 

and ratified by Henry the twelfth of June. 

It was now incumbent on Queen Elizabeth and Elizabeth's 
the ſtates to take proper meaſures to ſuſtain a war reaſons for 
againſt the whole power of Spain, and in order Pong 
thereto her ſaid Majeſty diſpatched Francis Vere to — 
the ſtates to know their reſolution. Mean while, it Camden. 
was debated in council, whether it was proper to 
make peace, or continue the war. The council 
being divided upon this queſtion, ſeveral reaſons 
were alledged, pro and con: but the Queen, who 
perfectly knew her intereſt, readily declared for 
war. She well comprehended that, in ſtriking u 
a ſeparate peace, as might very eaſily have been 
effected, ſhe ſhould infallibly oblige the ſtates to 
ſubmit again to the Spaniſh yoke. In that caſe, 
ſhe foreſaw ſhe ſhould ſtand ſingle without any 
ally, and expoſed to the inſults of Philip, who 
would never want pretexts to quarrel with her, 
and reſume his former projects againſt England: 
nay, it was to be feared the King of France, in- 
cited by the Pope and a Popiſh council, whereat the 
original leaguers had great influence, would ſuffer 
himſelf to be ingaged in the combination to de- 
throne her. She was alſo apprehenſive that the 
King of Scots, in order ſooner to aſcend the Eng- 
liſh throne, would be tempted by promiſes to aban- 
don the 'Proteſtant religion's intereſt. In a word, 
by forſaking the ſtates, ſhe expoſed herſelf to the 
danger of ſeeing break upon her own head that 
ſtorm which ſhe had all her life been laboring to 
turn upon her neighbors. On the contrary, in ſup- 
porting them ſhe imployed the Spaniard, and pre- 
vented his making any conſiderable attempts upon 
England: moreover, if by a vigorous war ſhe 
could oblige Philip to a peace without any danger 
to the United Provinces liberty, ſhe would thereby 
ſecure friends who might in emergencies be greatly 
ſerviceable. | | 

Such were the motives which determined Eliza- 
beth to continue the war: but ſhe was very careful 
to conceal her intentions from the ſtares, and rather 
expreſſed a ſtrong diſpoſition towards peace, pre- 
tending herſelf unable to carry on ſo heavy a war. 

She intimated to them, that her intereſt was not an 

way concerned, and that Philip's vain efforts n 

England plainly evidenced ſhe was in no danger 

from that quarter. The ſtates not in a condition 

to diſſemble like her, their all being at ſtake, 

were brought to acknowledge that, if the war was 
continued, it was ſolely for the preſervation of their 

liberty, and therefore it was neceſſary to treat anew 

upon that foundation. In ſhort, ſhe fo artfully A neu tren 


managed, that they came to a freſh agreement with P*%*" oo 


S . | th and the 
her, intirely to her advantage. The ſtates choſe oY | 


rather to ſubmit to her terms than be forced to make Auguſt 16. 
a peace by which, in that juncture, they muſt have Rym. Fd 
lot their liberty, their religion, and the fruits of Vol. 
bi Rove labor. The articles of this new treaty 8.5, 
were (1): 

That the ſtates ſhould give Elizabeth ſecurity The article: 
for eight hundred thouſand pound ſterling (2), to 


| which all her claims were limited. 
That the half of this ſum ſhould be diſcharged 


* 


+ 


(1) Our author not acquainting us whence he took his moſt faulty abſtract of this treaty, it is here reKified from the original 


in Rymer. 
(2) Eight millions of florins, ſays our author. 


by 


cles. 


225 * at > 
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EL Iz AB. by annual payments of thirty thouſand pounds 


Ax' 1398. 
— 


ſterling, during the war's continuance; and if, 
when the war was ended ought remained of this 
moiety, the yearly payments ſhould be twenty 
thouſand pounds only. 

That as to the other half, and the reſtitution 
of the places which were in her Majeſty's hands, 
the affair ſhould be amicably agreed when peace 
was concluded. | | 

That for the gariſons of Fluſhing, the Briel, and 
other forts, Elizabeth ſhould furniſh eleven hun- 
dred and fifty men, to be paid by the ſtates, at the 
rate of one hundred and ſeventy pounds ſterling 


monthly, beſide utenſils and other uſual neceſſaries 


for ſoldiers in gariſon. | 
That for the future, her Majeſty ſhould be diſ- 


charged of her ingagement to ſupply the ſtates with 


auxiliaries, and that the Engliſh, who now ſerved, 


. or. ſhould hereafter ſerve in the Netherlands, ſhould 


be paid by the ſtates, ſwear fidelity to them, and 
obey their generals orders. ee 
That by this means, the Engliſh deputy's autho- 


rity, ſtipulated in the former treaty, would be abo-ſtrian heritage to the crown of Spain, in default of 


liſhed, the Queen nevertheleſs reſerving a power | 


to put one perſon into the council of ſtate. 

hat if, during the war, the common enemy, or 
his adherents ſhould ſet out a fleet to invade Eng- 
land, or the iſles belonging to it, namely, thoſe 
of Wight, Silley, Guernſey, and Jerſey, the ſtates 
ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt her Majeſty with a fleet 


of thirty or forty warlike ſhips ; and, in caſe of 


The earl of 


Ti. oen for- 


midable in 
Ireland. 

The King of 
Scots inſiſts 
on being de- 
clared Eliza- 
beth's ſucceſ- 
for, 

Camden, 


 Hewvrites to 


the Pope. 
Winwdad's 
Mem. Vol. I. 
Camden. 
A conſpiracy 
diſcovered 
againſt Eliza- 
beth, | 
7 5 

ing Phili 
I's Jeath F 
Septem. ts. 


Thuanus. 
Camden. 


any invaſion, with five thouſand foot and five hun- 
dred horſe: that if her Majeſty ſhould equip a 
fleet of fifty or ſixty ſhips, to a& offenſively 
either 1n Spain, Portugal, or America, the ſtates 
ſhould join her with the- ſame number of ſhips ; 


and if any Engliſh forces, as ten thouſand foot and 


two thouſand horſe, at the leaſt, were ſent over into 
Flanders or Brabant, the ſtates ſhould furniſh out 
half the ſame number of Men. 

It is from this treaty eaſy to obſerve, how well 
Elizabeth knew to improve the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the ſtates, and their fear of being forced 
to make a diſadvantageous peace with Spain, tho', 
for reaſons before mentioned, it was her intereſt to 
continue the war: beſide, when this treaty was nego- 
ciating, the earl of Tir-oen was very formidable in 
Ireland. In fine, the Scotiſh King, in a manner 
openly, demanded to be declared the Queen's pre- 
ſumptive heir. He diſperſed books, both printed and 
in manuſcript, wherein he pretended to prove that 


no perſon whatever could deprive him of his right: 


nay even a letter was ſhewn to Elizabeth, ſubſcribed 
with his own hand, and addreſſed to the Pope. 
Camden ſays, he had been ſurpriſed into this letter, 
but that author is too partial, in every thing con- 
cerning King James, to merit abſolute credit. Soon 
after, one Edward Squire was apprehended in Lon- 
don, for having undertaken to deſtroy Queen Eli- 
zabeth, by poiſoning the pummel of her ſaddle (1). 
All this manifeſts ſhe had no leſs reaſon to fear for 
herſelt than for the ſtates, and that it was her intereſt 
to ſupport them, and procure them a peace which 
ſhould aſcertain their liberty. | 
Philip of Spain's death, which happened in Sep- 


uneaſineſs. That Catholic King was ſeven 


e turned his ambitious views towards France, 
jets the latter only ſucceded : but he loſt ſeven 


worth . the kingdom he acquired. He made a 
loathſome and dreadful end, being devoured by 


ſome time afflicted: but he bore his calamity with 
admirable conſtancy. | 


thoſe provinces from the Spaniſh monarchy. Be- 
ſide the reſervation of homage, and a power to 


bray, he had ſtipulated the reverſion of this Au- 


heirs deſcending from the Princeſs his daughter; 
and it is even pretended, he had incapacitated her 


lip III. 


Engliſh court. 
the admiral on the choice of a proper perſon to b 

lord- lieutenant of Ireland, expreſſed ſome inclination 
for fir William Knolles ; but the earl of Eſſex, 


for ſir George Carew, whom he wanted to remove 
from court, as being jealous of him. He haughtily 
and with great obſtinacy maintained his argument, 
and finding the Queen inflexible, turned from her 
with ſuch an air of contempt that, provaked at his 


immediately laid his hand on his ſword, and being 
by the admiral, prevented from drawing it ſwore 
that he neither could 'nor would put vp ſuch indig- 
nity 3 nor would he have taken it from Henry VIII. 
himſelf were he alive; and inſtantly retired from 
court. The lord privy-feal reprefenting to him; 
in a letter, the folly of his menaces, and adviſing 


he was re-admited to favor. 


in great fear for him. 


confidant, died this year, in a very advanced age(4). 
Lord Buckhurſt ſucceded him in his office · of trea- 
_ 


expoſed to the hazard of being utterly loſt. 


Engliſh, the whole province of Munſter had re- 
volted. The natives in every other part of Ireland 


. — , — . . 
3 


(1) See a pamphlet, lately publiſhd, intitled Authentic Memoirs of father Richard Walpole, 


(2) And bid him go and be hanged. Camdem, p. 608. 


(3) Our author here erroneouſly 1ays, that the lord privy ſeal 
at length, in Camden. | 


(4) This great man was born at Bourn in Lincolnſhire, in 1521, and died this year Auguſt 4, 


of St. Martin in Stanford. Dugdale's baron, Vol. II. 


alſs died the tamous poet Edmund Spenſer.” Vol, XVI. 
Vol. II. 


talked with him, inſtead of ſending a letter. 
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with 


lice ſwarming from ulcers with which he had been 


Not long before his decreaſe, he had aſſigned the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands in dower to the In- 
fanta Iſabella, his daughter, when he married her 
to archduke Albert, but the conditions annexed to 
this grant evidence he had no deſign to diſmember 


keep gariſons in the citadels of Antwerp and Cam- 


ever having any. He was ſucceded by his fon Phi: 


England, and Portugal, and of all theſe grand pro- 


provinces in the Netherlands, which were well 


This year E a troubleſome affair at the Flizabetk 
er Majeſty, conſulting Eſſex and hive Eſſex a 


ox on the | 


ear. 


Camden. 


tho? his nephew, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, contending 


inſolence, ſhe gave him a box on the ear (2). He 


him to ask the Queen's pardon, he ſent a long 
and paſſionate anſwer, wherein he treated her Ma- 
jeſty very diſreſpectfully (3). But being at length 
brought to himſelf, by the advice of his friends, 
Few believed this 
reconciliation ſincere, and the earl's friends were 


Since the advantages Tir-oen had gained over the 


See Eſſex's anſwer 


and was butied in the church 
g. 406. He uſed often to tell the Queen, that the treaſury was not her 


own money, but commited to her care for the ſafety of her people; and therefore it was not to be laviſhed uſeleſſy, or in ſatisſying 
the avarice and knavery of her miniſters, but for the benefit and welfare of the ſtate; and that the belt thing which could potbbly 
be done by any perſon, was to do that which tended to the good of his country. Bohun. Charac. of Q. Eliz. p. 90. This Year 


Camden. 
Stow. 


Ireland. 
Hiſt. of 
Ireland. 

Camden. 


were in a like diſpoſition, flattering themſelves that, 


| tember this year, ſomewhat allayed Elizabeth's Er1zas, 

| ty two Ax' 1598. 
years old, and had reigned forty two, in a perpetul 2 
=_—_ to extend the boundaries of His monarchy. 


William Cecil, baron Burleigh, lord. treaſurer, Heath of ford 
and for a long time Elizabeth's chief miniſter and Burleigh. 


The Iriſh affairs were in ſo bad a poſture that Ax' 1599. 
a ſpeedy remedy was to be applied, or that iſtand Affairs of 


378 


free them from 
lizabeth, informed 
of the ſtate of affairs, believed the utmoſt dili- 

ence muſt be uſed to reduce the Iriſh to their 
Tat, and ordered her council to conſider in her 
preſenſe how to execute her reſolution, The ear] 
of Eſſex harangued largely on this ſubject, blaming 
the conduct of former Jord-deputies, who, he ſaid, 
amuſed themſelves with trifles inſtead of acting 
directly againſt Tir-oen, without giving him any 
reſpite ; that, by truces granted him from time 
to time, he had reſtored his affairs; and withal, 
the Queen had been put to needleſs expenſe, ſince 
her troops were as well paid in a truce as during 
the war, This part of his diſcourſe greatly pleaſed 
her Majeſty, who loved not to empty her purſe 
without neceſſity, When a | deputy came to 
be named, moſt of the council were for lord 
Montjoy. This was oppoſed by the earl of Eſſex, 
becauſe that nobleman had never. commanded in 
chicf, and was withal very bookiſh, whereas the 
affairs of Ireland required a martial and active 

eneral. He added, that to bring the war in 
Freland to a ſpeedy period, its management ſhould 
be commited to Eh chieftain of reputation, and 
| The earl of who was acceptable to the people. In a word, he 
Eſſex ſent fo plainly pointed out himſelf, that he was nom1- 
as nag nated for that ſtation. His friends thought to 
Came"... oblige him, and his enemies hoped that this poſt, 
Pes. and his. abſenſe from court, would afford them 

means to work his deſtruction. 


Ax' 1399. of Tir- oen would abſolutel 


the Engliſh yoke, Queen 
Camden, 


Remark on What this youthful earls real views were is not 
his conduct. well known ;. but he had of late years made him- 
TT reaſons of 1 


ſelt ſo popular, and gained fo far upon the people 
44 _ by his Table 1 that he was in a manner 
adored. He wanted only to gain the ſoldiery's af- 
fection; and this, very ſeemingly, was his aim in 
deſiring to command in Ireland: but as he had ene- 
mies who ſought nothing ſo much as his ruin, it 
was on this imploy they 8 their hopes of 
ſucceſs. On Fe other hand. his friends, in ſerving 
Friends and him over zealouſly, did him a prejudice. They 
enemies do affected to publiſh his deſcent from the royal houſe 
him ill offices. of Scotland, and from that of England by his 
— great-grandmother, who numbered among her an- 
ceſtors Edmund de Langley duke of York, and 
Thomas of Woodſtock, both ſons of Edward III. 
Hence it was intended to inſinuate, that, after the 
Queen's deceaſe, it would be better to place him 


* Parſons's ON the throne. than a foreign Prince. A book * was 
Doleman. alſo dedicated to him, in which the author over- 
threw the titles of every pretender to the crown, ex- 

cept that of the Spaniſh Infanta. His adverſaries, 

._ , perceiving he was forming ſome dangerous ſcheme, 

Oſborn. _ took care not to divert him from it: on the con- 


trary, they every where, and on all occaſions, ex- 

toled his magnanimity, his prudence, and his at- 
tachment to the Proteſtant intereſt, in order to in- 

gage him in meaſures which would more evidently 

His charaQer,. manifeſt his deſigns. He had a very ſprightly ge- 


nius, and many amiable qualities, but was too much 
ball 


He is ne nene with his own merit, and regarded all 
E 15 mve 19 ; -1 . o . p 
wir th _— the other Engliſh peers as greatly his interiors. He 


— was made lord deputy with a very extenſive com- 


ym. Feed, Miſſion, to proſecute or terminate the war as he 
Vol. XVI. 


p. 366. rebels; authorities never before granted to any of 
his predeceſſors : but it was inferced in his patent, 
that, laying aſide all other affairs, he ſhould ap- 
ply himſelf wholly to purſue and ruin the earl of 
Tir-oen, chief of the rebels. He could not com- 


ꝑleaſed; nay even to pardon Tir-oen and the other 
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E112 A B. with the Pope and T aſſiſtance, (1), the carl 
| | 


plain of this clauſe, becauſe it was only what had ET Tz 4 f. 
by himſelf been propoſed in council. A' 1599. 
Towards the cloſe of March, Eſſex ſailed for, 
Engliſh had never before ſeen in that iſland: ſo for- _— con. 
midable a body of forces. The Queen had made 1? 0 lis 
Camden. 
der to put a ſpeedy end to the rebellion, and. finiſh 
the war in one campain. On his arrival, whether 
of himſelf, or by the advice of his pretended friends, 
he affected to act directly contrary to his inſtruc- 
tions. He immediately confered the command of 
his cavalry on the earl of Southampton, his inti- 
mate friend, againſt the expreſs injunctions of her 
Majeſty, who was offended with that nobleman for 
marrying without her permiſſion. Then, inſtead 
of marching againſt Tir-oen, he turned his arms 
againſt certain rebels in Munſter, whom he indeed 
forced into the woods and mountains, but with the 
loſs of many of his men : this expedition, of very 
ſmall importance, detained him in thoſe parts till 
the end of July. Mean while Elizabeth, informed 
of his proceedings, wrote to him in very angry 
terms, and reproached him with acting contrary to 
orders founded upon his own advice, commanding 
him withal to march into Ulſter againſt Tir-oen 
himſelf, He excuſed himſelf, by alledging that 
the council of Ireland, who were beſt acquainted — 
with that kingdom's affairs, had adviſed him firſt 
to clear Munſter; and promiſed poſitively to march 
the firſt opportunity againſt the chief rebel: but he 
ſoon after wrote to court, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Dublin, to chaſtiſe ſome Iriſh who infeſted 
the country; and in effect he gained his point: but, 
after this ſecond expedition, his army was fo di- 
| miniſhed, that he ſent home for a reinforcement, 
without which, he ſaid, he could not perform any 
great exploits in Ulſter. He began. however to 
march thitherwards, but his vanguard, conſiſting 
of fifteen hundred men, under command of. fir 
Conyers Clifford, fell into an ambuſh and was ut- 
terly defeated. | n 
Tho' it was amazing that, with ſuch a gallant 
army, he had done nothing conſiderable, but on 
the contrary was forced to demand a reinforcement, 
the Queen inſtantly ſupplied him with freſh troops. 
But ſoon after, he gave the court to underſtand, 
that all he could do this campain was to poſt him- 
ſelf on the frontiers of Ulſter with thirteen hundred 
foot and three hundred horſe. On his arrival in 
that province, the earl of Tir- oen deſired a parley, 
which he refuſed. Next day, when the armies were 
near each other, Tir-oen ſent Hagan, one of his 
officers, to acquaint Eſſex, that he was ready to 
ſubmit to her Majeſty,. and deſired he would grant 
him a meeting on the banks of a ſmall river, 
where they might confer, each remaining on his 
own ſide. Eflex conſented; and they difcourſed Treas with 
about an hour, without any witneſs. © TwWo hours * e 
after, Tir-oen demanded a ſecond conference, i Speed. g 
preſenſe of ſome of the chief officers of the two 
armies. The earl of Eſſex granted his requeſt, 
and at this ſecond interview, it was agreed, that 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to treat of a pa- 
cification, on the morrow. This negociation end- and grants 
ed in a treaty of truce which was ſpeedily con- him a tuuce. 
cluded. _ The truce was to continue 'till May the 
inſuing year *, with this condition, that either party - From fix 
ſhould be at liberty to break ir, on giving a fort- weeks to fix 
night's notice. „ 
Mean white Elizabeth, having received the earl 1s ſuſpected 


of Eſſexs laſt letter, was ſo highly inſenſed, that by the Queen: 


Camden. 


(1) King James ſent Queen Elizabeth notice, that he was informed, there were twelve th 
nd in Ireland” by the begining of April this year. Rym. Feed. Vol. XVI. P. 336. 


(z) Afterwards made up two thouſand. Camden, p. 614. 


ouſand men preparing in Spain, to 


2 * 


ſhe 


Ireland with 20000 foot, and 1300 horſe (2). The Proceeds in 


1 e, e Own counſel,” 
this great effort, purſuant to Eſſexs advice; in or- els 


. - a. Sw. Goat 
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ſhe could not forbear ſay ing, ſhe ſuſpected him of 


Aw 1599. ill deſigns. She was counſeled inſtantly to recall 


who writes to 
him angrily- 
He meditates 
K dangerous 
deſign, 


he had the ſword in his hand. Nevertheleſs, ſhe 
wrote to him. very ſharply, and reproached him 
with his contempt of her orders. This letter made 
on Eſſex ſuch impreſſion, that he immediately de- 
termined on returning to England with the flower 


of his army, and revenging himſelt on his ene- 


but is di- 
verted. 
Camden. 


Rym. Fad. 
Wa. XVI. 

p. 383. 
Stow. 

p- 788, &c. 


Comes into 
England 
without leave. 
Camden. 
Treaſons of 
E. of Eſſex. 
Stow. 


Makes poor 


exenſes, 


Is put under 
arreſt, 


His apology. 
Cuando.” 


mies, vainly relying on a general inſurrection in his 
favor: but the earl of Southampton diſſuaded him 
from ſo dangerous a reſolution. The 


a fleet was preparing in Spain to invade England, 
and under that pretext raiſed fix thouſand men. 


Some time after, ſhe augmented her army, and 


gave the command to the lord admiral, who was 


no friend to Eſſex: but this terror being diſſipated, ' 
by. advices from Ireland, ſhe diſmiſſed moſt of her 


forces. ö 


The news of what paſſed in England convincing 
the earl of Eſſex that he was ſuſpected by her Ma- 


jeſty, he took a ſudden reſolution to juſtify himſelf 
perſonally, without demanding the Queen's per- 
miſſion. He was accompanied by the earl of 


Southampton and ſeveral officers, who on their ar- 


rival in England diſpoſed of themſelves different 
ways. He reſerved only ſix men to attend him, 


and poſted with all diligence in order to be with 
the Queen before ſhe had notice of his arrival; 


but; notwithſtanding his care, he found he-had been 


prevented. Elizabeth was then at Nonſuch, ten 
miles from London. She received him without 


any emotion, and even with marks of favor, but 
after ſome reproaches for his irregular conduct, ſhe 
commanded him to his apartment till farther or- 
ders. After that, being aſked, why he made with 
Tir-oen.a truce, which might at any time be broken 
at a fortnight's warning, ſince he was impowered to 
conclude a peace? He anſwered, that the earl of 
Tir. oen was ſo unreaſonable in his demands, that 
they could not be granted (1): but it was his opi- 
nion, that a truce might bring him to more equi- 


table terms. This anſwer did not ſatisfy her Ma- 


jeſty, who was alſo very angry he left his govern- 
ment. without her leave ; beſide that the perſons 
who attended him into England were ſuch as gave 
her great cauſe to ſuſpect him: wherefore ſhe com- 
mited him to cuſtody at the lord keeper's, to pre- 
vent his . lanching into new exceſſes. 

Camden, in his annals, gives us the earls own 


apology, in which it appears, that he made bur a 


very lame reply to the accuſation of having neg- 
lected attacking the ear] of Tir-oen, and imployed 
his army in expeditions of little conſequence. He 
contented himſelf with faying, that he had put the 


Iriſh affairs in ſuch a ſituation that, during his nine 


months government, the Engliſh had ſuftained no 
damage. But he was not intruſted with twenty 


thoufand men, to ſtand only on the defenſive. Con- 


cerning the perſons who attended him, he ſaid only, 
that not above ſix came to court with him, but of 
reſt wha accompanied him from Ireland, he was 
ſilent, * The commiſſion pou Southampton, 
contrary to the Queen's expreſs orders, he alſo paſ- 
ſed over in ſilence. The reſt conſiſted wholly in 
exclamations upon the irquſtice of ſuſpecting him, 
and in magnifying his father's merits, his brother's, 
killed in the Queen's ſervice, and his own. At the 
ſame time his friends and relatives loudly com- 


plained of the rigor wherewith he was treated, re- 


preſenting it as exceſſive : ſome even combined to 


ll. 


him: but ſhe dreaded irritating him too far while 


| ; Queen, in- 
formed of this project, countenanced a report, that 


1 


reſcue him forcibly ; but to that he would not EL Iz A B. 


conſent. | 
Mean while, the earl of Tir-oen, underſtanding 

Eſſex was arreſted, broke the truce, and did great Tircen 

miſchief to the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland. He dente che 

flattered himſelf with a ftrong and ſpeedy afli- Spes. 

ſtance from Spain (2) and the Pope, who had Camden. 

made him a preſent of a pretenJed phænix plume. _ 

In this expectation, he formed no leſs a project than 

utterly to expel all the Engliſh from Ireland. 

During this interim, Eſſex's partiſans were incit- Effe: friends 

ing the people to riſe in his behalf, repreſenting him cabal in his 

as the moſt accompliſhed peer England had ever favor. 

beheld ſince the foundation of its monarchy : at 

the ſame time, they exclaimed againſt the mini- 

ſtry, not without malicious reflections on the 

Queen's conduct, as:it ſhe took no care of the Iriſh 

affairs. This highly prejudiced the earl, and in- 

creaſed her Majeſty's ſuſpicions of him. As ſhe 

had irritated him, ſhe readily ſuppoſed him medi- 


' 


tating revenge. Wherefore, in the begining of His conduct 


October, ſhe aſſembled her council in the ſtar- examined be. 
chamber, where Eſſex's conduct was examined, and fore the privy 
unanimouſly condemned by the privy-counſellors : _ 
yet nothing more was done againſt him, the Queen Cabala. 
only deſiring to ſatisfy the people, that it was not 


| merely thro* her caprice that he was under confine- 


ment. He remained therefore at the lord keeper's Grows de- 
houſe, where he gave himſelf up to devotion, vout. 
ſpending his time in prayer, and writing letters to 
his friends in a ſtrain ſo devout that ſome believed 
he had renounced all ſublunary vanities. 


About the cloſe of this year, the archduke An- The archduke 
drew, governor of the Netherlands during the ab- tries to amule, 
ſenſe of his brother Albert, who was gone to Spain Elizabeth. 
to eſpouſe the Intanta, propoſed a peace to Eliza- * 
beth. She replied, her concurrence ſhould not be 
wanting, provided the United-Provinces were in- 
cluded. This condition at once put a ſtop to the 
negociation. Elizabeth ſuſpected, the propoſal 
was made only to amuſe her *till a fleet, then 
preparing in Spain, ſhould be ready to invade Eng- 
land : but, this imaginary fleet, which gave het 
ſome uneaſineſs, at length ended in a few gallies, 
put to ſea by Frederico Spinola, a Genoeſe in the 
Catholic King's ſervice, and conducted by him in- 
to the harbor of Sluys. | 
The earl of Tir-oen improved the diſorder Eſſex Ax' 1600. 
had made in the Irifh. affairs. He reduced the The earl of 
whole province of Ulſter to his obedience, and Tir: oen's 
hoped ſpeedily to be maſter of the whole kingdom, Progress in 
For his incoutagement, Pope Clement VIII ſent Camden. 
him a bull, whereby he granted to him and his ad- 
herents the ſame indulgences as to thoſe who fought 


againſt the Turks, to recover the Holy-Land. But Lord Montjoy | 


lord Montjoy, appointed lieutenant of Ireland in ſent thither. 
Eſſex's ſtead, found means to ſtop that rebels pro- Feb. 7. 


greſs, and give a conſiderable check to his info- 
| lence. 5 | 


At the ſame time, archduke Albert (ſtiled like- A fruitlefs 
wiſe the Infante Cardinal) being returned from Spain, conference 
made new propoſals of accommodation to Eliza- for a peace. 
beth. Henry IV ſupported them with his whole _— 
intereſt, and ſucceeded fo far, that her Majeſty Rem. Vol. I. 
ſent plenipotentiaries to Boulogne, where the peace 
was to be negociated. But after the embaſſadors 
of thoſe two contending crowns had been four 
months in that place, they parted, without ever al- ' 
ſembling, by reaſon of a diſpute of precedency be- 
tween England and Spain. After great conteſts on 
this ſubject. Queen Elizabeth had finally acquieſced 
to an equality; but the Spaniard would not quit 


nan 


(1) The earl faid, that theſe demands were, a general amneſty ; reftoring the Irin to their eſtates then poſſeſſed by the 


” XL 


* 


Engliſh ; and free exerciſe of the Romiſh religion all over Ireland. Camden, p. 616. 
(2) Whence he had lately received ſome ſupplies of ammunition, money, and proviſions, Idem. p. 617, 


his 


AN” 1599. 


thn id 
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his pretenſions. 1 
another obſtacle would have occurred, which could 
never have been ſurmounted, viz. that the Spa- 
niards were for a ſeparate peace or truce with Eng- 
land, whereto undoubtedly Elizabeth would not 
have conſented : beſide, the King of _ pre- 
tended, that Elizabeth ſhould ſurrender the places 
mortgaged to her by the ſtates. 'T he Spaniſh em- 
baſſadors having ſounded the Engliſh on theſe two 
articles, and finding they ſhould never obtain their 
deſires, uſed the pretext of precedency to break 
off the negociation. 


Battle of The ſecond of July, Prince Maurice gained the 
Newport. celebrated battle of Newport over the archduke. 
e 8 The Engliſh to the number of fifteen hundred, un- 


der conduct of fir Francis Vere, diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves gloriouſly ; but eight hundred of them were 
left breathleſs upon the ſpot. 


Briefs ſent Elizabeth being now ſixty-ſeven years old, the 


wth . | Papiſts, not without exceſſive concern and reluctance, 
Pope Ge. 7 beheld the Engliſh crown ready to fall on the head 
ment. of a Proteſtant. Pope Clement VIII, being de- 
Camden, 


ſirous to prevent it, to the utmoſt of his power, 
ſent into England two briefs, one addreſſed to the 


Romiſh clergy, and one to the people. In theſe 


briefs, they were inhibited: acknowledging, after 


Elizabeth's death, any Prince who would not ſwear 


to, not only tolerate, but even ſupport their religion 
to the very utmoſt extent of his ability. Theſe 
briets were privately brought over, and communi- 
cated but to few 
by law inacted. | 
A conſpiracy But at the ſame time, ſome meditated a readier 
againſt the and more effectual way to prevent the Scotiſh King's 


1 Scots. aſcending the throne of England. The Ruthvens, 
oy. hy ſons of earl Goury, beheaded in 1584, conſpired 
Spotſwood. Againſt him, and inviting him to their houſe *, on 


Burner's Hiſt. ſome pretext, deſigned to murder him; but he eſ- 


At Perth. caped by a fort of miracle (1). The two Ruthvens 
were killed, and their accomplices condemned to 
die. Afterwards, by act of parliament, all who 
bore the name of Ruthven were obliged to quit it, 
that the family's very memory might be oblite- 
rated. i | | 

Eflex's ſtory The carl of Eſſex was ſtill under arreſt at the 

continued. lord privy-ſeal's, where he cloſely applied himſelf 

Camden. to devotion. He, from time to time, wrote ſuch 

2 "IM ſubmiſſive letters to the Queen, that he ſeemed to 

2 have loſt that exceſſive haughtineſs which had been 


to him ſo prejudicial. At length Elizabeth, content 
with having humbled him, permited him to retire to 
his own houle, under the free cuſtody of fir Richard 
Berkley, who was to obſerve his motions. In all 


likelihood, he had been ſoon reſtored to favor, the 


Queen evidently diſcovering her ſentiments in that 
reſpect (2); but his friends and domeſtics ruined 
him. They had made ſuch ſtrong cabals amon 
the people, that nothing was diſcourſed of but the 
earl of Eſſex's innocence. 
, Pretended to have treated him with much lenity 


and moderation, it was given out, that he was un- 


juſtly perſecuted, and even his life attempted on 
talſe ſuggeſtions. Elizabeth, who was very nice 
in ſuch points, and conſidered the peoples prejudices 
againſt her as a great misfortune, reſolved to ma- 
niteſt that Eſſex had more reaſon to praiſe her cle- 
Is brought to mency, than complain of her rigor. To this end, 
exammation ſhe grdered him to be brought before the privy- 


befors the council, whereto ſhe had added four earls, two 
privy- council. 

Camden. 
Speed. 


K 


If the plenipotentiaries had met, 


perſons, all dreading the penalties 


Whereas the Queen 


miſſioners, it was not her intention to condemn him EL 12 43 
to any infamous puniſhment, as guilty of treaſon Ay? 7594 
or diſloyalty; but only to convince him of having 8 
failed in his allegiance, and ſlighted her orders and 5 
inſtructions, thro* exceſs of vanity. Her deſign 
was to ſhew the prejudiced people, that the earl of 
Eſſex merited more rigorous penalties than a few 
months confinement. BABES AT\TINS 

When he appeared before his judges, he was Articles of 
charged. 1. With contemning the Queen's orders, his accufaiyr 
in making the earl of Southampton general of the 
horſe, 2. With making knights, contrary to the 
expreſs words of his patent. 3. With neglecting 
ta purſue the earl of Tir-oen, tho? that was the 
chief end of his commiſſion. . 4. With ſecretly 
confering with that rebel. 5. With granting a 
truce highly detrimental to her Majeſty's affairs, 


„ 


6. With abandoning his government, without vouch- 


ſafing to aſk the Queen's permiſſion. Some infe- 

rences likewiſe drawn from his diſreſpectful expreſ- 

ſions in his apology, and from certain dangerous 

principles contained in a book dedicated to him, 

concerning Richard II's dethronation. | | 
Having heard the articles of his accuſation, he fell He is declzr. 

on his knees, glorify ing the Almighty for all his mer- ed guilty. 

cies, and then thanking his Sovereign for not ordering | 

him to be examined in the ſtar- chamber. He declar- 

ed, he would neither excuſe his faults, either in whole 

or in part, nor contend with her Majeſty : he ac- 

knowledged his guilt, but proteſted upon his honor, 

that his heart had been always free from the leaſt 

thought of rebellion, However, in continuing to 

ſpeak, he began to urge ſome excuſes in his own 

behalf. But the lord-keeper interrupted, by re- 

minding him, that he had taken a good method, 

but was now ſwerving from it: that, in extenuating 

his faults, he likewiſe extenuated the Queen's cle- 

mency; and that in fine, a manifeſt diſobedience was 

but a bad proof of a good intention. The lord- 

keeper, in preventing him from inlarging on his af 

Juſtification, did him a good office. Elizabethys 

deſign was not to have him rigorouſly tried, but 

only to ſhew he had been treated with .more lenity 

than he deſerved. His confeſſion led him to the 

ſame end, whereas his juſtification would have 

obliged his judges to a ſeverer examination: ſo, 

whether he of himſelf comprehended his own in- 

tereſt, or was warned what to do, he was ſilent. 3 

The commiſſioners having conſulted apart, were of He is con- 

opinion, that he ought to be removed from the demned to 

council-board, ſuſpended from his offices of earl- ges, 

marſhal and maſter of the ordnance, and impri- 

ſoned during her Majeſty's pleaſure. His office of 

maſter of the horſe remained untouched, by ex- 

preſs command from Elizabeth, who was unwilling 

to give occaſion to believe ſhe had intirely with- 


g drawn from him her confidence: ſhe even ordered 


| the ſentence ſhould not be recorded. The earl re- 
ceived this chaſtiſement with ſuch humility, that 
the Queen, pleaſed with his deportment, removed 
Berkley from him, and left him at full liberty: but 
ſhe adviſed him to be his own keeper, and forbid 
him the court. | | RO ping 


. 


For ſome years, Queen Elizabeth had honored His character. 
the ear] of Eſſex with a very particular eſteem and 
affection. She had given him. marks of it on 
ſundry occaſions ; and particularly by the dignities, 
offices and commands. he had injoyed. I his di- 
ſtiction had ſo elated him, that he ſolely aſcribed to 


barons, and four judges : but ſhe aſſured theſe com- 


his merit theſe extraordinary favors which were the 


— 


F reaſons of _ 
E. of Eflex, 


(1) Chiefly thro! the aſſiſtance of fir Thomas Areſkin and John Ramſey. $potſwood, p. 458. Some imagined, this plot was 


— 


a contrivance of the King's, to get rid of earl Goury, who was then in great eſteem. But Burnet (p. 18.) thinks it was a real 


conſpiracy, and the rather, as earl Goury, 
from Margaret, daughter of King Henry VII. 


on the King's death, ſtood next to the ſucceſſion of the crown, as being deſcended 


(2) She protelled, that all ſhe did or deſigned againſt him, was for his reformation, not his ruin. Camden, p. 626. 


f 


pure 
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E117 AB. pure effect of his ſovereign's inclination. This 
An? 1600. occaſioned his not having always that regard for her 
WW ſhe had reaſon to ex from him, fancying ſhe 
could not be without his aſſiſtance: in a word, he 

was a very bad courtier. It is not ſtrange, that a 

conduct ſo imprudent altered the Queen's affection; 

and yet, thro? her whole procedure, it manifeſtly 

appeared not to be intirely extinguiſhed, Her 

intent was anly to humble that arrogant ſpicit, which 

ſeemed aiming to vie with her, which ſhe believed 

to have now effected. He ſeemed at laſt to be, 

ſenſible that humility was the ſole means of reſtoring 

him to that degree of favor he had heretofore in- 

joyed, and had reſolved to purſue that method as 

Ie humbles the ſureſt. Immediately after his ſentence, while 
himſelf. he was preparing for a country retirement, he ſent 
Camden. the Queen word: “ That he kiſſed the rod and her 
«, Majeſty's hand, which had only corrected, and 

4 not ruined him; but ſhould injoy no peace, till 

« he ſaw again thoſe eyes which had once ſhined ſo 

. « propitiouſly on him: that he had reſolved to 

« attone for his error, and like Nebuchadnezzar 

cc to dwell with the beaſts of the field, eat graſs as 

« an ox, and be wet with the dew of Heaven, 

« ?tjll it ſhould pleaſe his Queen to reſtore him to 

« his ſenſes.” This ſubmiſſion was highly pleaſing 

to Elizabeth, and yet ſhe anſwered, ſhe would not 

be amuſed with vain words, but as he had ſo long 

abuſed her patience, ſhe would take ſome time to 

try his humility, This was a plain intimation that, 

with a little patience, he would appeaſe her intirely, 

and it was in ſome meaſure directing him how to 

He again form his conduct. But he was ſo imprudent as not 
liſtens to per- to improve this advantage, and to follow the in- 
niciqus COUN- tereſted counſels of his domeſtics (1), who adviſed 
m__ him to petition the Queen for the continuation of 
Treaſons of the farm of ſweet wines, which had brought him a 
earl of Eſſex. very conſiderable profit. Elizabeth, to try him, 
refuſed his petition, knowing it to be in her power 

to repair the loſs whenever the pleaſed : but inſtead 

of receiving this denial with the humility and re- 

ſignation he had profeſſed ſince his diſgrace, he diſ- 

covered paſſion and reſentment, which gave his 

royal miſtreſs room to believe him not yet ſufficiently 

humbled. Whereupon Cuff, his ſecretary and 

confident, ſuggeſted to him, that the Queen not 

| only intended to humble but beggar him, and 
and forms render him univerſally contemptible. Cuff was 


dangerous ſeconded by other incendiaries, who at laſt inſpired | 


projets. him with the deſign of forcibly reſtoring himſelf to 
favor, and deſtroying all his enemies about the 
Queen's perſon. This reſolution taken, his gates 
were open to all who diſliked the court. The carl 
of Southampton, who had withdrawn into the 
Netherlands, returned to England; and Eſſex, 
quiting the country, returned to his houſe at London. 
Being arrived, Merrick his ſteward kept open houſe 
for all who thought they had cauſe to complain of 
the Queen or her miniſters, and a great number of 
ſuſpicious perſons reſorted thither: in a word, his 
whole conduct ſhewed he was meditating ſome 
dangerous project. His adverſaries improving theſe 
Proceedings, found means to ir ſpire the Queen with 
ſuſpicions, and to ſtation about him ſpies, who in- 

formed the court of what paſſed (2). 
Ax' 1601. It is pretended that thoſe who had projected his 
Snares laid deſtruction, knowing his pride and haughtineſs, 
forhim; cauſed his friends at court to write to him, not to 
en. diſcover fo much impatience in his diſgrace, but 
to throw himſelf abſolutely on her Majeſty's cle- 
mency, as the readieſt way to her favor. Theſe 
advices drew from him anſwers ſuitable to the in- 
; tentions of his enemies, which being communicated 
— he falls to the Queen, completed his ruin. They abounded 


2 


ö 


| 


with expreſſions denoting his fury and impatience, EI. Iz a B;. 
and even intimating his deſigns. He ſaid, that a Ax' 1601. 
ſtorm was fallen upon him, when he expected a > 
harveſt : that the Queen had reduced him to a 
private life, which was diſagreeable to him : that 
he was incapable of fo vile a ſubmiſſion as was ex- 
pected from him: that he had been unjuſtly im- 
priſoned : that Sovereigns had not a power unlimited 
nor were infallible : that he had been wounded in 
every pore of his body: that his enemies triumphed, 
but ſhould never ave the ſatisfaction to fee him 
cringe to them. To theſe expreſſions, which were 
no ſigns of repentance, care was taken to add re- 
ports ſufficient to render the Queen for ever im- 
placable. She was told, he had ſaid, The old 
* woman is now become no leſs crooked and 
5 diſtorted in her mind than in her body.” Camden 
ſcems to intimate, that he deſignedly paſſes over 
in ſilence matters ſtill more offenſive. | 

In all appearance, the earl. of Efſex thought all His deſigns 
farther caution needleſs, his project being now upon the 
formed, tho' his meaſures were very ill laid. Thoſe _ FOO, 
who ſpeak moſt favorably of the affair, affirm 
that his project was to ſeize the Queen's perſon, 
and drive his enemies from court, as had been more 
than once practiſed in Scotland with regard to King 
James: but Eſſex ſeems to have had deeper views, 
ſince he courted the King of Scotland's aſſiſtance ; 
perhaps to place him on the throne before Eliza- 
beth's deceaſe. It was known he had written to Writes to the 
that Prince; that a plot was formed to deprive him King of Scot- 
of the ſucceſſion, and give the crown to the Spaniſh land, that a 
Infanta : that for this purpoſe the projectors who 2 
governed at court, had filled the moſt conſiderable prive * 
poſts with the Infanta's adherents: that ſecretary the ſucceſſion. 
Cecil, the late treaſurer's ſon, was at the head of Camden. 
this party, and had ingaged therein the lerd 
treaſurer Buckhurſt, with the earl of Nottingham 
lord admiral: that, the better to execute his pro- 
ject, he had commited the government of the 
maritime places to his creatures, where the 
Spaniards might moſt conveniently land: that the 
Queen was ſo impaired in her underſtanding, that ſhe 
was incapable to act of herſelf, and was intirely guide. 
by her miniſters: that he was therefore neceſſarily 
obliged to proceed openly to defeat this conſpiracy z 
and to this end, was ſpeedily to diſpatch embaſſa- 
dors to England, to demand a public declaration of 
his title to the ſucceſſion, and the removal of his 
enemies, creatures and penſioners of Spain, from 
court and council, At the ſame time he furniſhed 
him with proofs to be uſed by the embaſſadors, to 
demonſtrate the reality of this combination. Laſtly, 
he inſinuated, that his embaſſadors ſhould be ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported. Camden, who wrote in the 
reign of James I, has not thought proper to tell us, 
how theſe propoſals were received by that Prince: 
but it may be judged they were not . 
ſince preſently after he diſpatched into England em- 
baſſadors, who however came too late. This Entertains 
hiſtorian adds, the earl of Eſſex gained to his party ſuſpected per- 
ſome Preſbyterian miniſters, and even ſome Papiſts, ſons. 
by commiſerating their afflicted condition ander Camden. 
che Queen's tyrannical government, and by inſpir- 
ing them with hopes of eaſement, Then he allowed 
entertainment to men of the ſword, in and about 
London, whom he ſtationed near his houſe. After 
that, he eſtabliſhed a council compoſed of the earl 
of Southampton, fir Charles Davers, fir Ferdinando 
Gorges governor of Plymouth fort, fir John Davis 
a great mathematician, John Littleton a man of 
good ſenſe and judgment, and equally qualified for 
beld and cabinet. ; 

This junto meeting in Drury houſe, the earl of 


(1) Particularly of Merrick his ſteward, and Cuff his ſecretary. Camden, p. 628. F 
(2) This year, Queen Elizabeth eretted the Eaſt- India company, and indowed it with large frivileges, Ibid, 
Vor* II. | | 
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I LIZ AB. Fix gave them a liſt of certain noblemen and 


Ax? 1601, others of note whom he believed at his devotion, 
won earls, barons, knights, and gentlemen, in number 


Jie plots to à hundred and twenty, and deſired them to conſult, 


ſerve the Whether it was propereſt to ſeize the palace, the 
Queen's per— 


3 Tower, or both at once. The reſult of their deli- 
Camden. beration was, that the Queen's perſon and palace 
Trenſons of ſhoutd firſt be ſcized, and when ſhe was in their 
earl of Eſſex. power, the carl ſhould diſmiſs certain perſons from 
her preſenſe, and turn them gut of their places ; 
but that nothing ſhould be done 'dill the Scotiſh 
embaſſadors were arrived (1). | 


Is ſent for to Mean while, the extraordinary reſort of ſuſpected 


3 perſons to Eſſex's houſe, ſome words unwarily 
eb. 7. Iron: + conſpirators, and the ſpies reports 
Cards, — FQroped by the conſpirators, pies reports, 


confirming the court's ſuſpicions, the council met at 

the treaſurer's, and ſent one of the ſecretaries to the 

earl of Eſſex, to require his attendance : but, at 

| the ſame time, a note was delivered him, adviſing 
Fxcuſes him- him to take care of himſelf. Whereupon he told 
ſelf trom the ſecretary he was indiſpoled and could not {tir 
going. from home. Immediately after, he conſulted, 
whether he ſhould purlue his firſt project of ſcizing 

the palace, or attempt raiſing the ciry of London, 

or make his eſcape ſince his plot was undoubtedly 
diſcovered. The firſt of theſe projects was deemed 
impracticable, becauſe the guards had been doubled. 

The ſecond occaſioned long debates on the uncer- 

tainty of its execution, the Londoners diſpoſition 

not being ſufficiently known. In this interim, one 

of the conſpirators entered, affirming he came 


crouded to fee him paſs. 


þ 


not a man ſtired in his favor. 


from the city, and chat its inhabitance were ready o 


defend the earl againſt all his enemies. He added, 
that the ſheriff, Thomas Smith, who commanded 
a thouſand of the city militia, had promiſed to 
join him, Probably the perſon who made this falle 


report had been induced to it by ſome of the prin- 
cipal conſpirators, who finding the earl begin to 


relax, was willing to ingage him ſo far as to leave 
no poſſibility of his receding. This was ſufficient 
to induce Ejitx to determine on exciting an inſur- 
rection in the city, being perſuaded the people were 
diſpoſed in his favor. It was therefore agreed, that 
next day the carl, attended by five hundred men, 
ſhould enter London, and aſſembling the aldermen 
and common-council, require their aſſiſtance. That 
if the citizens were favorably inclined, they ſhould 
be imployed to gain acceſs to the Queen, or, in caſe 
of diſappoiatment, the conſpirators ſhould retire to 
lome other part of England. 


Treaſons of , Anſwcrably to this determination, the earls of 
earl of Eilex. 


Reſolves to 
execute his 
deſign. 
Camden. 


Eflex's houſe, with three hundred gentlemen and 
the gates were inſtantly ſhut, and no perſon ſuffered 
to pals either in or out, But br Ferdinando Gorges, 
one of the moſt zealous of his party was permited 
on ſome pretext to go out (2). It was probably he 
who diſcovered all to the court; for ſoon after the 
Qucen ſent to the mayor of London, to order the 
trained-bands to be ready to march upon the firſt 
The Queen notice. At the ſame time, ſhe ſent to him the 
ſends to him: lord kceper, the carl of Worceſter, and fir William 


Camden. Knolles (3), who were let in thro? a wicket, without 
'F' reaſons of | 


Stow. 


the court-yard they ſaw the carls of Eſſex, Rutland, 
and Southampton, ſurrounded with a croud of armed 
men, and the Jord-keeper advancing towards them, 
told Eilex, he was lent by the Queen to know the 


FY 


Stow. 


Speed. 


— — 


Rutland and Southampton went next morning to 


5 


„ W | the hat“, and Blunt was take priſoner, 
o 3 , 2. Ar i » 3 h * 3 3 4 - 4 0 . 
earl of Effex, an) of their attendants except the purie-b.arer. In | repulſcs obliged him to turn off, to Queen-hithe, thigh, as our 


reaſon of ſo great a concourſe. Then the earl ELTIZ az. 


raiſing his voice, ſaid; „ He certainly knew there Ax' 1601. 


« was a deſign to murder him in his bed (4): that!... 
&« his hand-writing was counterfeited, in order to have NT: 
« apretenſe to deſtroy him: that he had aſſembled 
« his friends for the ſecurity of his life, ſince his 
enemies could not be ſatisfied without having his 
«© blood.” The lord-keeper anſwering, the Queen 
would do him juſtice, provided he would diſcover 
his grievances, was interrupted by a voice, Crying 
out, My lord, you are betrayed, they defign 


Of 


only to ruin you; we loſe time, let us be gone.” 


Hereupon the earl made a ſign to thoſe ſent by the 
Queen to follow him (5), and while they were 
croſſing the court, they heard a“ confuſed noiſe, 
ſaying, „ Kill them; away with that great ſeal; 
e ſecure them in priſon.” When they were in the 
houſe, the earl told them, “If they would have a 
„little patience, he would go and adviſe with the 
lord mayor and ſheriffs, and return immediately.“ | 
He thereupon left them, and, ordering the door to who are im- 
be ſhut, ſer a guard upon them. priſoned by 
Immediately after, he began to march with his kim. 
company, and entering the city, cryed out, „ For He marches 
e the Queen! for the Queen! a plot is laid for my into the city 
« life!” then he went to the ſheriti's houſe, which £ raiſe an in. 
was at a diſtance, aad during his march was not e 
joined by one citizen, tho* numbers led by curioſity 
He in vain cried out, but without 
« Arm, my friends, or you can do me no good,” fvccefs. = 
The ſheritt, who oo. 
ſaw him approaching, withdrew by a back door wm 
to the lord 'mayor's. The ſneriff's flight convinced 
Eſſcx he had been deceived when told, he might 
depend on his aſſiſtance. While he was at the Is proclaimed 
ſheriff's, uncertain what to do, he was informed 2 traitor. 
that a herald had proclaimed him a traytor, in one Anden. 
of the city wards, and that the earl of Cumberland Je ors = 
had done the fame in another. Upon this, he left | 
the ſherift*s houſe, and crying in the ſtreets, “ that 
England was going to be delivered to the Infanta 
* of Spain, conjured the inhabitants to take arms 
for the prevention of ſo great a misfortune.” 
But ſeeing none prepare to ſcond him, and hearing 
withal that the lord admiral was marching againſt 
him with a ſtrong party, he reſolved on returning 
home: but coming to Ludgate, he found Leviſon 
poſted there with a2 company of ſoldiers to oppoſe 
his paſſage, He inſtantly ſent Gorges to deſire leave 
to paſs thro'; but, being denied, was obliged to 
return to St. PauPs, Here Gorges repreſented to 
him, that it would be proper to diſcharge the three 
counſellors, and having the earl's leave, he freed 
them immediately, and accompanied them himſelt 
to While-hall. Very ſeemingly, Gorges had be- 
trayed him from the very begining. wen hin 
Mean while Eſſex, perſiiting in his reſolution Camden. 
of returning home, found the ſtrect chained, and Stow. 
guarded by foldiers. As he faw no other wiy Speed. 
to pals than by attaking the guard, he ordered Blunt 
tO tall on, and ſeconded him ſword in hand, with 
great reſolution. But he was repulſed and ſhot thro' 


This * Not the 


Is oppoſed in 


his return, 


and taking boat with a few tollowers, the. reſt author 


being diſperſed, retired to his houſe on the Thames — 


ſide (6). Being there, his firſt care was to burn and is im- 
lome papers, and then fortify his houſe as beſt he medintely in- 


veſted. 


(1) Sir Chriſtopher Blunt was, with a detachment, to poſleſs himſelf of the palace. gate; Davis was to ſeize the hall; 3 Camden. 
the guard and preſance chambers, and Eſſex was to ruſh out ot the Meule, and throw hunſelf at the Queen's ſeet, Camden 
(2) He went to fir Walter Ralegh, who ſent for him, and waited in a boat for his coming. f 8 


Treaſons of 


p. 630. earl of Eſſex. 


2 * ; 4 Camdct (: IAL. % 
of. having at that time diſcovered the whole matter to Raltegh. Camden, p. 631. a © 1 e Gorges Was red Stow. 


(3) And lord chief juſtice Popham. Ibid. 


— * 


ference with them. 


{4) Hepretended4ord-Cobham, and fir Walter Ralegh, had formed ſuch a deſign. See Winuoad's Mem. 
(5) This is wrong. He went abruptly from them into the houſe, and the 


1 See Camden, p. 631, and Treaſons of Eſſex. 
(6) By Temple-bar ; where Deverux- court, Eſſex-ſtreet, &c. now Rand. 


N Vol. I. p. 300. 
* followed him, chinking ne would have private con- 


could, 


UT 
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could, ſtill expecting to be relieved by the Lon- 
doners. Soon after, the lord admiral inveſted the 
houſe, both from the ſtreet and the gardens which 
reached to the river. Then, he ſummoned thoſe 
within to ſurrender, to which they anſwered, they 
would die {word in hand. This was the opinion of 
lord Sands, who earneſtly preſſed Eſſex to fight his 


way out, repreſenting that, at the very worſt, it was 


He arr en- 
ders 3 


and is, with 
his chief fol- 
lowers com- 
mited to the 
Tower. 
Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XVI. 
P. 390. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


Lee executed. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


Feb. 15. 


Eſſex and 
Southampton 
condemned. 
Camden. 
State-Try. 
Treaſons of 


earl of Eſſex. 


The earl of 
Lex very 
penitent. 
Camden. 


Diſcovers his 
Kcomplices, 


more honorable to die by the ſword, than the ax, 
and imleed the beſieged ſeemed to be all fixed in 
that reſolution. But the earl of Eſſex ſuddenly 
changed his mind, and offered to ſurrender on theſe 
three conditions; that they ſhould all be civily 
treated; tried according to law ; and that Aſhton 
the miniſter ſhould be ſent to him to comfort him 
in priſon. The lord admiral anſwered, that he in- 
gaged for the firſt 3 that the Queen would doubtleſs 
perform the ſecond; and as to the third, he pro- 
miſed his intereſt to obtain it. Aſhton was a preſ- 
byterian preacher. This done, the earls of Eſſex, 
Rutland, Southampton, the lords Sands, Cromwell, 
Monteagle, with Davers and Bromley, were put 
into boats and conducted to the Tower. The reſt 
were commited to other priſons. Next day the 
Queen by proclamation, thanked the Londoners 
for their fidelity, warning them withal to have a 
watchful eye on whatever paſſed in the city, the 
conſpiracy being, as ſhe ſaid, more dangerous than 
was imagined. | 

The thirteenth of February, Thomas Lee, Eſſex's 
creature, and Tir-oen's intimate friend, was hanged, 
for ſaying to a certain officer, that it would be a 
glorious action for ſix brave fellows to force the 
Queen to releaſe Eſſex and the other priſoners. 
Two days after, her Majeſty iſſued a proclamation, 


ordering all vagrants to leave the city on pain of 


death. The court had notice, that great numbers 
ot ſuch lay lurking in London, to reſcue the earl 
of Eſſex, when opportunity offered. 

At length, ſome of the priſoners having diſcovered 
the conſpirators moſt ſecret reſolutions, the earls of 
Eſſex and Southampton were tried the nineteenth of 
February. They were charged with the crimes 
above mentioned, and their ſole defenſe was, that 
they had done nothing but for their own preferva- 
tion; however, they could not prove their lives had 
been in danger. Eſſex expreſſed a diſregard of his 
life, but Southampton implored the Queen's mercy, 
and deſired the peers to interceed for him. They 
were both ſentented to die as traytors. 

Eſſex, after his condemnation, ſeriouſly reflected 
on his paſt conduct, and appeared very penitent. 
Aſhton, by his exhortations and remonſtrances, 
oreatly contributed, towards bringing him to this 
diſpoſition. But becauſe this Prefbyterian miniſter 
adviſed him to declare whatever he knew, and pro- 
bably by that means, the King of Scotland was 
known to be concerned in the conſpiracy, Camden 
ſpeaks of it in ſuch manner as ſhews he approved 
not this conduct. By the impreſſions (ſays he) left 
upon him by his miniſter, Eſſex could think of 
« nothing but damnation, unleſs he diſcovered the 
« whole ſcene, and confeſſed who where his com- 
« plices”. A writer who argues thus, is eaſily per- 
ceived to be ſecretly intereſted in the depoſition of 
the criminal. However this be, the earl of Eſſex 
deſiring to ſpeak with ſome of the privy-counſellors, 

the lord keeper, the lord treaſurer, the lord ad- 
miral, and ſecretary Cecil went to him. He imme- 
diately aſked the lord keeper's pardon for detaining 
him at his houſe, and Cecil's for accuſing him of 
aſſerting the Infanta's title to the crown of England, | 
and was ſincerly reconciled to both. Then he 
declared, that the Queen could not be ſafe while he 
lived, and deſired he might ſuffer privately in the 
Tower. He owned, that ſome of his friends and 


domeſtics were wicked perſons, and public peſts, and 


defired to ſpeak with Blunt and Cuff, who were EL Iz A n 
inſtantly ſent fon. Being come, he cxhorted both Ax' 1601. 
to implore pardon of God and the Queen, and toll 


Cuff that this diſloyalty was owing to his counſcls. 


He declared that fir Henry Nevill, embaſſador to Windwood"s | 

France, was privy to the conſpiracy. This pro- Memoir. Vol. 

bably occalioned that miniſter's bei I. p. 299, &c. 
y occalioned that miniſter's being recalled as 


he was going to Paris, and ordered into the lord 
admiral's cuſtody. 
that Montjoy, lord deputy of Ireland, and ſeveral 
others in Scotland, France, and the Netherlands, 
were acquainted with the deſign : but lord Montjoy's 
behavior in Ireland had ſo recommended him to 
Elizabeth, that ſhe took no notice of Eſſex's depo- 


ſition againſt him. In ſhort, the penitent criminal 


made a full diſcharge of his conſcience, and concealed 
nothing of what he knew. Eſſex, (ſays Camden) 
thought a verbal confeſſion too little, and there- 
fore being moved by the diſmal ſcene preſented 
to his conſcience, by the perſon whom he choſe 
to guide it, he delivered the fame in writing 


under his own hand, which his enemies ſhewing 


to King James ſome time after, brought the ear] 
* and his friends into great diſeſteem with that 
Prince“. Had not King James been con- 
cerned in this affair, - there is no viſible reaſon 
why Efſex's declarations ſhould have made him 
forſcit his eſteem : but, according to the carl's 
project, the Scotiſh embaſſadors were now on their 
way to London, and King James ever after ſpoke 
of this nobleman as of one who was his martyr. 


The twenty-fifth of February was appointed for Is beheaded. 
the earl of Eſſex's execution. That day Eliza- Camden. 
beth appeared ſome what irreſolute: ſhe even ſent — 


orders to the lieutenant of the Tower to counter- 
mand his execution: but preſently after ordered him 
to proceed. This irreſolution, feined or real, has 
afforded plenty of matter for plays and romances, 
in which Elizabeth is repreſented as ſtruggling 
with love and anger, not knowing which of the 
paſſions ſhe ſhould obey. She was however then 
in her fixty-cighth year, an age wherein the motions 
of love could not be very violent. But without 
dweling on theſe trifles, it ſuffices to ſay, that the 
earls of Eſſex died like a good chriſtian, with all 
the ſigns of a ſerious repentance. His head was 
not ſeparated from his body *rill the third ſtroke ; 
but the firſt deprived him of all ſenſe of pain. 


Marſhal Biron being told in what manner he died, Camden: 


ridiculed it, and ſaid, ſuch a death was more be- 
coming a prieſt than a ſoldier. | 4 
Thus terminated the life and projects of the earl 
of Eſſex, projects which were never yet thoroughly 
known. Tho? they ſeem to have tended only to 
dethrone Elizabeth, and place England's Crown on 


the Scotiſh King's head, it is however not unlikely 
that he only uled that Prince's title as a pretenſe 


to ruin Elizabeth, and that his confidence in the 
e affection inſpired him with deeper views. 


t is certain, the Queen had given occaſion to think 


ſhe had more than a common eſteem for this ſprightly _ 
peer. When he was yet but twenty one years odd, 
ſhe forgave him what ſhe had lent his father for 


his expedition to Ireland; and he was the only 


perſon to whom ſhe was ever ſo liberal. The carl 


of Leiceſter dying not long after, ſhe ordered his 
goods to be expoſed to fale, for payment of the 
ſums ſhe had lent him. Before the earl of Eſſex 
had done her any conſiderable ſervice, ſhe made 
him knight of the garter, and gave him a place in 
her privy-council. She continued afterwards to 
diſtinguiſh him from all her other courtiers, not 
only by the poſts, offices, and commands ſhe 
honored him with, but chiefly by particular marks 
of her favor, which were viſible to all, and made 
him be looked on as a favorite. Theſe favors pro- 
duced their uſual effect, I mean, puffed him up 

with 


The earl of Eſſex faid alſo, Camden. 
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FI z A B. with pride and vanity. He could not bear that 


AN? 1601. any 


ould be promoted but by his means, and 


sa ſworn enemy to all who partook of the Queen's 


Some of his 
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executed, 
Camden. 
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The Queen 
pardons ſeve- 
ral conſpira- 


tors. 
Camden. 


Rym. Fed. 


Vol. XVI. 


p. 421, &e. 


452458. 


F.mbafſadors- 
fromScotland. 


p. 427. 
Camden. 
Stow. 


confidence : nay, he grew ſo ecceſſively arrogant, 
that he pretended to domineer even over her Majeſty, 
and compel her in att things to follow his advice. 
This procured him that unfortunate box on the ear, 
which, 
exemplary vengeance z for he thence-forwards began 
to meditate projects which proved his ruin, and 
might have been attended with that of the Queen 
herſelf ; ſo careful ought Sovereigns to be, not to 
affront perſons of honor. His family was originally 
from Evreux in Normandy, and thence borrowed 
its ſur-nare, It was noble and ancient, as may be 


infered from his alliances with the prime nobility of 
England, among whom tome were of the blood royal. 


Walter D'Evreux, his father, was however the firſt 
of his houſe dignified with the title of earl (1). 
The earl being dead, his chief accomplices 
were brought to their trials (2). In Blunt's exa- 
mination, Eſfex's written confeſſion was read to 
him. Blunt ſeeing it ſigned with the earl's own 
hand, was fo confounded, that he could only ſay, 
with up lifted eyes, Lord thou knoweſt from what 
e deſigns I indeavored to divert him”, Next 
was read the confeſſion of Lee, who had been exe- 
cuted, in which he ſaid, Blunt had permited him 
to ſend to the earl of Tir-oen, who told the meſ- 
ſenger, „ that if Eſſex would be guided by him, 
« he would make him the greateſt man in Eng- 
« land”, Lee had likewiſe depoſed, that the 
two carls and Blunt were in the fame plot, and 
formed the fame projects. Blunt made a weak 
defenſe, as did alſo Davers, Davis, Cuff the ear}'s 
ſecretary, and Merick his ſteward, and they all 
received ſentence of death. Blunt ſaid, upon the 
ſcaffold ; that for three years he had obſerved 
the earl was diſcontented, and fired with ambition : 
that when they were in Ireland, the earl told him 


his deſign of taking with him the flower of the 


army; of ſeizing Milford-haven in Wales; of rai- 
ſing men in thole parts, and marching directly to 
London; that he had diſſuaded him from ſuch a 
dangerous and difficult undertaking but had indeed 
adviſed him to take a ſelect company of men and 
ſeize her Majeſty's perſon, and in her name to act 
afterwards as he ſaw convenient: * but, added 
« Blunt, tho? it is true, that in all our debates 
<« we never thought of imbruing our hands in the 
% Queen's blood, yet had we ſucceded, I cannot 


ay but her lite might have been in danger“. 


He declared, that he died a Roman Catholic, but 


ſuch a one as ſolely relied on the merits of Chriſt's 


death and ſufferings. 

The Queen and council believed it prudent to 
limit juſtice to the cxecution of theſe few perſons, 
by reaſon of the number and quality of the com- 
plices. The carl of Southampton was detained in 
priſon, and the reſt were fined, tho' very few paid 


their fines. Henry Nevill was only condemned to 


impriſonment during the Queen's pleaſure, though 
it was proved againſt him that he knew of the con- 


ſpiracy, and made no diſcovery (3. 
The carl of Mar and lord Kinloſs, the Scotiſh | 


doubtleſs, infpired him with thoughts of 


ambaſſadors, arrived to late, 
cuſtody. It is well known, on what account the 
ear] of Eſſex had required them, but we are ignorant 
of the inſtructions given them by King James con- 
cerning the plot. Nevertheleſs, it may with good 
probability be inſerted from Eſſex's propoſal, and 
the arrival of theſe embaſſadors juſt as the con- 
ſpiracy took vent, that Scotiſh King was not againſt 
it. Howſoever this be, theſe embaſſadors confined 
themſelves to congratulate her Majeſty on the dif. 


covery of fo te a plot: to demand the Their de. 
alentine Thomas, who in 1568 mands. 


puniſhment of one 


had accuſed their maſter of ill deſigns againſt the 
Queen, for which he was now in priſon : to com- 
plain that two Engliſh fugitives had been by ſtra- 
tagem drawn out of Scotland, whither they had fled 
tor protection: and laſtly, to demand the aſſign- 


ment of ſome lands in England for the King their 
maſter (4). 


the King's congratulation, and wiſhed that no ſuch 
thing might ever happen in his kingdom : that ſhe 
had not put to death the ſaid Valentine purpoſely to 
ſhew how little ſhe credited his depoſition : that 
the two fugitives had been adroitly recovered by 
the warden of the March, who was faulty in ſuffering 
them to eſcape, and that ſhe was aſtoniſhed the 
King of Scotland ſhould demand: them, ſince to 
protect the ſeditious ſubjects of another Prince, 
was teaching his own to rebel, that as to aſſigning 
the ſpecified lands ſne had given a ſufficient anſwer 
before; however, ſhe would make a yearly augmen- 
tation of two thouſand pounds, provided he would 
ſincerely maintain their mutual iriendſhip, without 
luftering himfelf to be influenced by ſuch as ſought 
their own private advantage in the public cala- 
mities. | 

The ſiege of Oſtend, commenced this year in 
July, furniſhed copious matter for a hiſtory of the 
Netherlands. Sir Francis Vere, the firſt governor 
during this ſiege, and the Engliſh troops which 
ſerved under him, fignaliſed themſelves very gal- 


lantly, and were a great honor to their nation (5). Mutual com- 
Henry IV came to Calais in Auguſt, as if to pliments be. 


take a nearer view of what paſſed at the ſiege ; 
and this gave the archduke fome uneaſineſs : but 


his project againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
pretends, Elizabeth firſt conceived this deſign, and 
carneſtly deſired to confer in perſon with Henry, 
in a veſſel between Dover and Calais: but I cannot 
readily believe that at her age, and iſſuleſs as ſhe 
was, that provident Queen would form a deſign 
of this nature, the execution whereof required much 
time and expenſe, I ſtill leſs believe, that ſhe 
would have expoſed herſelf to the dangers of the 
ſea, to confer with Henry, whom for ſome time 
ſhe had neither valued nor truſted. Ir is more pro- 
bable this Prince, meditating then the deſign 
which he would have afterwards executed, was 
deſirous to engage Elizabeth in it. 
hiſtorians only lay, that the Queen hearing of P: 
King Henry's arrival at Calais, ſent fir Thomas 
Edmunds to conpliment him in her name, and that 


(1) He was beheaded in the 34th year of his age Oſborn, and ſome others, affirm, 
fir Robert Cecil, that he might have no competitor in the management of ſtate- affairs. 
(2) Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, fir Charles Daver, ſir John Davis, fir Gillie Mericke, 
ricke and Cuff were executed at Tyburn, march 13, and fir Chriſtopher Blunt, 
march 18. | | 
(.) By Winwood's Memorials Vol. I. it appears, that fir Henry Nevi'l was with Eſſe 
(4) Their bufineſs alſo was to clear King James of the imputations thrown upon him, 
Spain, and for ſuffering his ſubjects to carry provifions to the Iriſh rebels. Winwood" 
(5) See a liſt of the 1 lain at this ſiege, in Camden, p. 642. 
ly, and carried at a great diſtance irom him, 


his arms ſhot off in a ſa 
ſelt no pain, and brought it into the Town. Ibid. 


that he was cut off by the intrigues of 
Set. 23, 24. 

and Henry Cuff, were tried march 5. Me- 
and fir Chartes Davers, beheaded on Tower hill, 


x as a ſpy from ſecretary Cecil. 


for dealing with the Pope, and King of 
s Mem, Vol. I. p. 324. a r 


Compl. Hiſt, John Carew of 3 Eſq; having one of 
went and took it up without any concern, as if he had 


in 


when Eſſex was in ELiz 33 


Elizabeth, without taking notice of The 
what ſhe knew, replied ; ſhe very kindly received anſwer. 


wo ; beth. 
this journey was not ſo much to obſerve the ſiege, * 


as to conter more commodiouſly with Elizabeth on Mezerai. 
Mezerai Camden. 
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he Queen 
annuls them. 


che is thank - 
ed by the 
commons. 
Camden. 


Her ſpeech to 


the commons 
deputies. 


in return, Henry ſent marſhal Biron, and count | 


D*Auvergne, with duke D'Aumont, who were 
very graciouſly received. Mezerai adds, that Eli- 
zabeth ſhewed theſe French lords Eſſex's ſcull in 
her cabinet: but Camden has confuted this in his 
Annals, by affirming, . the head was buried with the 
body. He fays only, that the Queen, ſpeaking to 
marſhal Biron concerning the earl of Eflex, told 
him, that it was her advice to the King of France, 
never to ſpare the heads of thoſe who attempted to 
diſturb his tranquillity. | 

The parliament meeting in October, great com- 
plaints were made in the lower-houſe, concerning 
ſeveral monopolies authoriſed by the Queen's letters- 

atent, which gave private perſons the ſole privi- 
bon of ſelling certain commodities, excluſively of all 
others. Elizabeth being informed, that the com- 
mons conſidered theſe monopolies as ſo many in- 
fringements on her ſubjects privileges, annulled moſt 
of theſe grants, and left the reſt to be tried juridi- 
cally. This procedure, even before ſhe had been 
addreſſed, was fo pleaſing to the commons, that a 
hundred and forty of their members were appointed 
to wait on her with their thanks. She neglected not 
this opportunity of teſtifying to the houſe her great 
affection for her people. When ſhe had received 
the ſaid deputies compliment, ſhe returned the fol- 
lowing anſwer. 


GENTLEMEN. | 
cc ] Owe you hearty thanks and commendations for 
« = your ſingular good will towards me, not only 
de in your hearts and thoughts, but which you have 
«« openly expreſſed and declared, whereby you have 
&« recalled me from an error proceeding from my 
« jpnorance, not my will. Theſe things had unde- 
ce ſervedly turned to my diſgrace (to whom nothing 
4 is more dear than the ſafety and love of my 
« people) had not ſuch harpies and horſe-leaches 
« as theſe been made known and diſcovered to 
„ me by you. I had rather my heart or hand 
e ſhould periſh, than that either my heart or hand 
« ſhould allow ſuch privileges to monopoliſts as 
ce may be prejudicial to my people. The ſplendor 
e of regal majeſty hath not ſo blinded mine eyes, 
ce that lincencious power ſhould prevail with me 
« more than juſtice, The glory of the name of a 
« King may deceive Princes who know not how 
<« torule, as gilded pills may deceive a ſick pa- 
<« tient. 


&« for. the good and advantage of thoſe who are 
« commited to me, not of my felf to whom it is 
c jntruſted ; and that account is one day to be 
given before another judgment-ſeat. I think my 
« fel moſt happy, that by God's aſſiſtance J have 
ec hitherto ſo proſperouſly governed the common- 
ce wealth in all reſpects; and that I have ſuch ſub- 
e jects as, for their good, I would willingly leave 
e both kingdom and life alſo. I beſeech you, that 
e whatever miſdemeanors and miſcarriages others 


_ & are guilty of, by their falſe ſuggeſtions, may not 


e be imputed ſo me: let the teſtimony of a clear 
ec conſcience intirely in all reſpects excuſe me. You 
& are not ignorant, that Princes ſervants are often- 
<« times too much ſet upon their own private advan- 
<« tage; that the truth is frequently concealed from 
Princes, and they cannot themſelves look nar- 
„ rowly into all things, upon whoſe ſhoulders lieth 
& continually the heavy weight of the greateſt and 
* moſt important affairs. | 


Elizabeth had the good fortune to be believed 


. great meaſure become cu 


But I am none of thoſe Princes: for 1. 
know that the common-wealth is to be governed 


* 6 * . * 
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when ſhe ſpoke in this manner, becauſe in reality EEIZ A B- 


the Engliſh, under her reign, were the happieſt An* 1601. 
people in the whole univerſe. They ſaw no deſignnS....= 
upon their liberties, nor any infringement on their 
privileges incouraged. Juſtice was adminiſtered im- 
partially, the crown-revenues, and the ſubſidies, 
granted by parliament for the public occaſions, were 
not vainly laviſned. They had therefore reaſon to 
think their Sovereign truly loved them, fince ſhe. 
made them injoy ſuch ſingular felicities (1). Some 
of this illuſtrious Queen's ſucceſſors have talked in 
the ſame manner to their mn, nay, it is in 

a omary: but they have 
not all gained the ſame credit, becauſe it is not 
words but deeds which perſuade. Nor did this 
terminate only in reciprocal compliments. The 
commons, willing to ſhew their gratitude to their 
benevolent Princeſs, granted her the largeſt ſubſidy 
they had ever given ſince her reign commenc- 
ed. Happy are ſuch of the Kings of England as, 
by a free and ſincere conduct, wiſely preſerve ſo 
good a correſpondence between them and their 
parliaments. 

The war in Ireland was carried on this year more Continuation 
ſucceſsfully than in the two former. The rebels of the Iriſh 
however received from Spain ſuccors under com- Cangen. 
mand of Don Juan de Aguilar, who landed at er- ee 
Kingſale, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the town. He Hib. Pacs 
inſtantly publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that Eli- Succors from 
zabeth being rightfully depoſed by his Holineſs, Spain to the 
her ſubjects were abſolved from their oath of alle- Tir 2 
giance, and he was come to deliver Ireland from the Sept. . 
Jaws of the devil. But inſtead of making the p. 789: &c. 
progreſs he expected, he found himſelf beſieged in 
Kingſale, by the lord deputy. The earl of Tir-oen His defeat. 
ſoon after advancing towards the Engliſh to raiſe 
the ſiege, was utterly routed, after which the Spa- 
niſh general was forced to capitulate. He was per- TheSpaniards 
mited to retire with his forces into Spain, having withdraw. 
firſt ſurrendered the forts he had taken. This ca- 
pitulation was ſigned the ſecond of January 1602. 

During this winter's reſidue, the lord-deputy had 
ſuch ſucceſs againſt the rebels, that Tir-oen affairs 
were reduced to a very indifferent ſituation, 
Mean while Elizabeth, to divert the Spaniards Ax' 1602. 


from making freſh attemps upon Ireland, armed Fleet againſt 5 


eight large ſhips, with ſome others of ſmaller burden, Spain. 
under conduct of fir Richard Leviſon and fir Wil- March. 
liam Monſon. Theſe two commanders being ſepa- — 
rated, Leviſon met with thirty eight Spaniſh veſſels 

coming from Weſt-India, and attacked them, but 

without ſucceſs. Monſon joining him ſome time * 

after, they together ſet upon a huge carac of ſixteen 

hundred tons, richly laden from Eaſt-India, and 

which lay under the caſtle of Zizambra in Portugal, 

where ſhe was guarded by eleven gallies commanded 
by Spinola. Notwithſtandig the difficulty of this A rich Spa- 
enterpriſe, they attacked the carac, and diſperſing niſh carac 
the gallies took that rich prize, valued at a million taken. 

of ducats, and, with the loſs of only twelve men, 

brought it ſaſe to England. . 

In September following, Spinola, with ſix gallies Gallies taken 
he had faved, failing for Flanders, met in the chan- by the En- 
nel ſome Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, with whom he gliſh. 
had a ſmart ingagement. Two of his gallies 
were ſunk, one taken, and with the other three he 
retired into Sluys. 

This fame year, happened a furious conteſt in Quarrel be- 
England between the Jeſuits and the Secular prieſts. tween the 
Theſe accuſed the Jeſuits of being the ſole cauſe of Jeſuits and 


the ſevere laws inacted againſt Catholics, becauſe Secular 


they had been concerned ia all the conſpiracies, and = 


had even ſuborned villains to aſſaſſinate her Majeſty. 


(1) Sir Robert Naunton partly aſcribes the cauſe of this mutual love, between the Queen and her parliaments, to the choice of 
parliament-men. For, ſays he, I find not that they were at any time given to any violent or pertinacious diſpute, elections being 
made of grave and diſcreet perſons, not factious and ambitious of fame; ſuch as came not to the houſe with a malevolent ſpirit of 
contention, but with a preparation to conſult on the public good, Fr . Beg: P- 14+ 
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An* 1602. had intelligence, that the Jeſuits, and ſuch of the 
WA Secular prieſts as eſpouſed their principles and party, 

were hatching ſomewhat againſt the government. 
Proclamation Thereupon ſhe baniſhed them the realm by procla- 


2 ne mation, prohibiting, under pain of immediate death, | 
eluits. 


Rm Fad their ever returning to England, The other _— 
Vol. XVI. prieſts, who adhered not to the Jeſuits, were allo 
p. 473, 489. liable to a like penalty, in caſe they refuſed taking 
the oath of allegiance. 5 : 
Conſpiracy It was alſo in the courſe of this year, that King 


againit ilenry Henry IV of France cauſed marſhal Biron's head 
34 to be {truck off, for conſpiring with others to dif- 
9 member the Gallic monarchy. This marſhal had 
8 right hand, while his affairs were in a bad 
poſture: but ſince the pacification with Spain, he 

thought the beſt way to procure quiet was to gain 

by tavors ſuch of the French nobility as had moſt 

oppoſed him. This could not be effected without 

neglecting his old friends, and thence aroſe the 

plot whereof marſhal Biron was principal. His 


accomplices, as count D' Auvergne, and ſome others, 


Bouillon re- eaſily obtained their pardon. But marſhal Bouillon, 
queſts Eliza- who was allo of the number, deemed it ſafeſt to 
beth to inter- withdraw into Germany, whence he wrote to 
cede — * Elizabeth, praying her to interceed in his behalf. 
Camden. King Henry likewiſe wrote to her, acquainting her 
with the conſpiracy, and aſking her advice concern- 
ing marſhal Bouillon. Her Majeſty replied, ſhe 
could not adviſe him, 'till ſhe knew certainly if 
the marſhal was guilty : the warned him alſo, to 
take care it was not a Spaniſh artifice to make him 
entertain ſuſpicions of his beit ſubjects. But Henry, 
not conſidering the marſhal as ſuch, told the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador, that the Queen his miſtreſs had a 
better opinion of Bouillon than he deſerved, ſince 
it was certain he was deeply concerned in Eſſex's 
plot, and had not even diſowned it. 
Tir-oen ſub- Tir-oen's affairs in Ireland daily declined. The 
mits to the lord deputy having cloſely purſued .him, without 


Queen. BIVINg him any reſpite, even to the places where 
— 2 he judged himſelf ſecureſt, finally conſtrained that 
7b. Pac. rebel to caſt himſelf on the Queen's mercy; but 
Stow. would not receive his ſubmiſſion without expreſs 


order from court. The order coming at laft, the 
carl of Tir-oen ſurrendered to the lord-deputy, who 
determined on conducting him over to England and 
preſenting him to her Majeſty. 


An? 1603. Near the cloſe of January 1603, Elizabeth began 

The Queen to feel the firſt attacks of a diſtemper which not 

— long after laid her in the earth. Her being obliged 
amden. 


to have a ring ſne wore on her finger filed off, was 
conſidered as a bad omen, becauſe ſhe was wont to 
ſay, with that ring ſhe had been married to her 
Her courtiers People. As ſhe was now well advanced in years, 
forſake her. it was readily conjectured ſhe would not recover. 
Cn» Accordingly, ſome time before her death, ſhe had 
Welwood. the mortification to ſee herſelf forſaken by moſt of 
her creatures, who ſtrove with emulation to court 
the favor of the Scotiſh King, her preſumptive 
She becomes lucceſſor. This threw her into a melancholy, the 
melancholy. cauſe whereof could not poſſibly be concealed, 
Camden. eſpecially as it was openly talked of ſending for 
1 King James before ſhe expired. In the beginin 
of March, ſhe was ſeized with a heavineſs in all 
her limbs, which rendered her motionleſs, and even 
made her ſpeak with much difficulty. This was 
attended with great trowardneſs, ſo that ſhe could 
not bear .any one near her but the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who comforted her, and joined with 
her in prayer. In ſhort, when ſhe was perceived 


2 


— 


Boox XVII 


When this quarrel was at the height, Elizabeth approaching her laſt hour, the council ſent the lord EL IZ A;. 


admiral, the lord privy-ſeal and the ſecretary, to Ay" 160g. 
pray her to name her ſucceſſor. She faintly anſwered, W=yy 


FP That ſhe had always faid, her throne was the She names for 


« throne of Kings, and ſhe would have no mean her fucceſſor 


<« perſon to ſucceed her.” The ſecretary repre- = "dy of 


ſenting to her, that theſe words were very obſcure, Camden. 
and the counſcl deſired ſhe would declare her pleaſure 

in plainer terms, „ I will (faid ſhe) that a King 

& ſucceed me: and who ſhould that he but my 

«© neareſt kinſman, the King of Scots?“ Then being 
admoniſhed by the 8 to fix her thoughts 

upon God, That I do (ſaid ſhe) neither doth my 

« mind wander from him at all.” When ſhe could Elizabets 
no longer po with her tongue, ſhe lifted up her death. 
hands and eyes heaven-wards, and giving ſome Camden, 
other ſigns of her confidence in God's mercy, ſhe 
expired on the twenty-fourth of March, Old Style, 


in the ſeventieth year of her age, and the torty- 
fourth of her reign (1). 


Todiſplay in few words the elogy of this illuſtrious H 5 
Quꝭen, it ſeems to be ſufficient to obſerve, that her er character 


name is ſtill of bleſſed memory with the Engliſh, 


now when flattery cannot be ſuppoſed to have any 
ſhare in the veneration they pay her : but Eliza- 
beth was the perſon who baniſhed Popery from 
England and reſtored the Reformation. This alone 
was the cauſe why two parties have been formed 
on her account, mutually taxing each other with 
flattery or rancor. The Proteſtants, conſidering 
that this Queen was the fole bulwark of their re- 
ligion, which probably without her would have 
been deſtroyed in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
poſſibly even in France and the Netherlands, can- 
not forbear beſtowing on her high commendations, 
and feel themſelves inclined to excuſe her failings. 
For the ſame reaſon, the Romaniſts regard her 
with a quite different eye; nay, ſome have not 
ſcrupled painting her in the blackeſt colors, and 
giving her the moſt odious epithets. This makes 
it impoſſible to draw up for her a character which 
ſhall give univerſal ſatisfaction: wherefore I ſhall 
content my ſelf with making ſome reflections, which 
will aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek only truth, to paſs on this 
famous Queen impartial judgment, free trom party- 
paſſion and prejudice. | 
Elizabeth had a large portion of ſenſe, and a Her ability, 
judgment naturally ſound and ſolid: this appeared | 
in her whole conduct, from the begining to the 
end of her reign. Nothing better manifeſts her 
2 than her addreſs in ſurmounting the diffi- 
culties and troubles created by her enemies, eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered what theſe enemies were, 
the moſt powerful, the moſt artful, the moſt ſubtil, 
and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe (2). The bare 
naming them is a ſufficient demonſtration. The 
court of Rome under ſeveral Popes, Philip II K ing 
of Spain, the Duke of Alva, Henry II and 
Charles IX Kings of France, Catherine di Medicis, 
the duke of Guile, the cardinal of Lorrain, Mary 
Queen of Scots, all the Romiſh clergy, and par- 
ticularly the Jeſuits. Had, her forces been propor- 
tionable to thoſe of her Kverſarices when united, 
there would be nothing very extraordinary: ſtrength 
often ſupplies the want of capacity. But in what 
manner did ſhe withſtand ſo potent, ſo formidable 
enemies? It was by two or three maxims which ſhe 
made the rule of her conduct, and from which ſhe 
never ſwerved: To make herſelf beloved by 
her people: to be frugal of her treaſure : to 
*« cheriſh diſſenſion among her neighbors.” If cir- 


(1) She lived fixty-nine years, fix months, and ſeven days; and reigned 


lies buried in Henry the VIIth's chapel, Weſtminſter. 


oy ” 


forty-four years, four months, and eight days, and 


(2) Pope Sixtus V uſed to ſpeak of Queen Elizabeth, and the King of Navarre, as the only Princes who underſtood what it 


was to govern ; and profanely wiſhed, he might injoy Elizabeth but one night, ſay ing, 


Great between them. 'Burnet's Ref. Vol. II. p. 417. 


they would beget a new Alexander the 
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ELIIZAB- 
An? 1603. 


Of her ava · 
nice. 


Oſborn. 


cumſtances be rightly conſidered, ſhe had no other 


way to ſecure herſelf, It cannot therefore be de- 
nied, that this is a clear evidence of her ability: 
but as that was never queſtioned, it is not what 
I am chiefly to .deſcribe. On the contrary, her 
enemies have thence taken occaſion to defame her, 
by repreſenting as vices diſguiſed what her friends 


extol as ſo many virtues. They pretend, that her 


ability conſiſted wholly in a moſt exquiſite diſſimu- 
lation, and a profound hypocriſy : in a word, they 
ſay, ſhe was a perfect comedian. As to myſelf, 
I pretend not to deny that ſhe made great uſe of 
diſſimulation, as well to the courts of France and 
Spain, as to the Queen of Scotland and the Scots : 
this would be denying a maniteſt truth: the 
Pope's was the only court with which ſhe never 
diſſembled. I am alſo perſuaded that, being fo 
much concerned to gain the love and eſteem of her 
ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak frequently and with 
exageration of her tenderneſs for them, and deſired 
to have it believed that ſhe did, thro' exceſſive love 
for her people, things wherein, her own intereſt 
was moſtly concerned: but the queſtion is to know, 
whether in her circumſtances her diſſimulation was 
blameable. What injury was it to her ſubjects to 
indeavor to perſuade them, ſhe dearly loved them, 
ſince ſhe actually and really did whatever was ne- 
ceſſary to convince them? As to foreigners, it muſt 
be carefully obſerved, that her diſſimulation and ar- 
tifices tended not to invade their poſſeſſions, but to 
preſerve her own. Her enemies frequently attempted 
to deprive her both of crown and life, and ſhe ſaved 
both by her policy and diſſimulation. Where is 
the hurt of ſuch a conduct? Can the diſſimulation 
and artifices which aim only at ſelf- preſervation be, 
without extreme prejudice, confounded with the 
diſſimulation and artifices which tend to ſurpriſe the 
innocent, and invade the property of others; can 
theſe, I ſay, be conſidered upon the ſame foot? 
For my own part, I am fo far from looking on 
this kind of diſſembling as any blemiſh to Eliza- 
beth's reputation, that I am rather of opinion, it 
ought to be reckoned among her commendable 
qualities. | | 
Avarice is another failing, imputed to her even 
by her friends. I will not gainſay her having been 
ſomewhat too penurious, and that, on certain oc- 
caſions, ſhe adhered too cloſely to her maxim, not 


to be at any expenſe but what was abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary. Nevertheleſs, I in general maintain, that her 
circumſtances required her, if not to be covetous, 
at leaſt not to part with her money but with the 
8 caution, both to preſerve her peoples at- 
ection, and inable her to repulſe her adverſaries. 
After all, whom did ſhe prejudice by her great 
frugality? A dozen of ravenous courtiers, who 
very gladly would have had her laviſh her treaſure, 
as did the King her father in the - begining of his 
reign. As for the reſt of her ſubjects, inſtead of 
having cauſe to complain of this pretended ava- 
rice, they had reaſon to be pleaſed with it, ſince it 
conſiſted not in ſpoiling them of their property by 
illegal methods, as Henry VII, her grandfather, had 
done, but in prudently managing her revenues, and 
conſequently their own (1). 

She is likewiſe accuſed of not being ſo chaſte as 
ſhe affected to appear: nay, ſome pretend, there 
are now in England the deſcendants of a daughter 
ſhe had by the carl of Leiceſter. But as hitherto 


5 


— 


——— £2 


no proof of this accuſation has been produced, it 
may be ſafely reckoned among the calumnies where- 
with her reputation has betn attacked, as well 
during her life as ſince her deceal::. | 
It is not ealy to juſtify her concerning Queen 
Mary of Scotland. Here it mult freely be owned, 
that ſhe ſacrificed equity, juſtice, and perhaps her 
own conſcience, to her ſafety. If Mary was guilty 
of her huſband's murder, as there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, it belonged not to Elizabeth to puniſh her : 
nor 1n reality did ſhe on that account deprive her of 
lite, but ſhe uſed that pretext to detain her in pri- 
lon, under the fallacious excuſe of manifeſtiug her 
innocence. On this occaſion her diſſimulation was 
truly cenſurable. This firſt injuſtice ingaged her 
afterwards to uſe numberleſs arts and devices to have 
a pretenſe to perpetuate the unhappy Queen's im- 
prifonment. Hence finally aroſe the fatal neceſſity 
ot bringing her to the ſcaffold. Then, this exccls 
of violence gave birth to more artifices and acts of 
diſſimulation to juſtify herſelf, and throw the blame 
on a very innocent perſon. This is indiſputably a 
great ſtain on Elizabeth's character, and which ma- 
nifeſtly proves to what height ſhe carried the fear 
of loſing a tottering crown. This continual appre- 
henſion is what characteriſes her reign, becauſe it 
was the ſpring of almoſt all her actions. All can 
be ſaid for Elizabeth is, that Mary and her parti— 
ſans had brought matters to ſuch a point, that one of 
the two Queens was to periſh, and it was natural 
tor the weakeſt to fall: but this excuſes not Eliza- 
beth's injuſtice to Mary in detaining her a priſoner, 
which injuſtice had no other foundation than Eliza- 
beth's fear concerning her crown. 
I come now to Elizabeth's religion. I believe 
her being truly a Proteſtant was not ever queſtion- 
ed: but, as it was her intereſt to be ſo, ſorne have 


taken occaſion to doubt, whether the zeal ſhe cx- 


ELIZz AB. 
Ax' 1603. 


Reflections on 
the Scotiſn 

aven's 
death. 


Of Elizabeth's 
rebigion. 


preſſed for her religion was the effect of her real 


perſuaſion or policy. What may have occaſioned 
this doubt is, that it clearly appears, in her hiſtory, 


that, in aſſiſting the Proteſtants of France and the 


Netherlands, as well as thoſe of Scotland, ſhe had 
only temporal views, namely, her own ſafety and 
detenſe againſt menaced invaſions : but it cannot 
thence be infered ſhe was not a good Proteſtant, or 
had no religion at all, it not being any way impoſ- 


fible that her religion ſhould agree with her tempo- 


ral intereſt, All can be alledged is, that ſhe ſome- 
times prefered her temporal before her religious 
concerns. 

She is virulently charged with perſecuting the 
Catholics, and puting to death many. Very true 
it is that ſome ſuffered death in her reign: but we 
may venture to affirm, that none were puniſhed 
but for conſpiring againſt the Qucen or ſtate, or 
for attempting to deſtroy the Proteſtant religion in 
England, and by violent methods re-eſtabliſh Po- 
pery. The Catholics who lived peaceably were 
tolerated, tho? with ſome reſtraint as to the cxer- 


ciſe of their religion, but with none as to their 


conſciences. If this may be termed perſecution, 
what name ſhall be given to the Proteſtants ſuffer- 
ings under Mary (2) ? 

The Preſbyterians think alſo, they have reaſon 
to complain of the ſtatute inacted in this reign, 
which deprived them of liberty of conſcience, tho 
they were Proteſtants. I ſhall not take upon me to 
determine, whether they had caule to complain of 


— 


(1) She was not ſo covetous, but that four ſubſidies having been granted her in one of her parliaments, and finding that three 
would do her buſineſs, ſhe by proclamation diſcharged the fourth, and fo much of the other three as was not levied. Bohun 


Char. of Eliz. p. 158. 


(2) Even the Secular prieſts ſhewed in their writings : That in the eleven firſt years of Queen Elizabeth's reign, not one Papiſt 
was perſecuted for religion; in ten years aſter the publication of Pope Pius V's bull, not above twelve prieſts had been put to 
death, and moſt of them for treaſon, till the year 15 80, when the turbulent and rettleſs Jeſuits firſt ſet foot in England; and yet, 
in the ten next years aſter that, not above fifty prieſts were executed, and fifty. five baniſhed, Camden, p. 649. 
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LIZ An. this rigor: I ſhall only Ny that, in my opinion, 

Av? 1603. they were too obſtinate, and their adve.farics ſome- 

—— what too uncharitable. | 

Elizabeth's To lum up in very few words what may ſerve 

jut praie. to form Elizabeth's character, I ſhall add, that ſhe 
was a good and illuſtrious Queen, with many VIr- 
tues and noble qualities, and ſew faults, But what 
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ſhe ought above all things to be eſteemed for is, EL 12 43 
that ſhe made the Engliſh injoy a felicity unknown Ax? 1687 
to their anceſtors, under molt of the Kings her pre- 
deceſſors. This is doubtleſs the teſt whereby we 

are to judge of thoſe whom the Almighty has ap- 
pointed to be our rulers. 
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BOOK XVII. 


Containing the Reign of JAMES I 


ENGLAND ſince 


O ſooner had Queen Elizabeth 


i 

1 e breathed her laſt, but the council 

e, met to conſult what meaſures were 
The council g N to be taken in the preſent juncture. 
proclaim $ Wb Elizabeth, who had delayed nam- 
18 . 2 2 ing her ſucceſſor 'till the ultimate 
Wilſon, © period of her life, finally declared the King of 
Stow. Scotland was, next herſelf, to aſcend the Engliſh 


throne; nor was it doubted but her will agreed 
with this declaration: ſo the council deemed it ne- 
ceſſiry to he previouſly aſcertained by peruſing the 
deceaſed Queen's teſtament, which was immediately 
opened, and tound to confirm what ſhe had ver- 
Rym. Fad. bally declared. The Scotiſh King had therefore in 
Vol. XVI. his perſon a threefold right, which rendered his title 
p. 494. indiſputable. The firſt was what is in England 
termed a Parliamentary Right, which derived its 
validity from the act of parliament ſecuring the 
crown to Henry VII, and his heirs. The ſecond 
was Hereditary Right; for this Prince was the 
neareſt relative, and natural heir to Elizabeth. 
Theſe two rights were farther corroborated by her 
ſaid late Majeſty's will, which made the chird. 
Wuhcrefore the council readily judged he ought to 
acknowledged for King of England. This reſo- 
lution being imparted to the lord- mayor of London, 
the new King was proclaimed, by the ſtile of 
| James I, fix hours after the Qucen's demiſe. 
James inform- Tho the council had been careful to fend the King 
ed of his ac- the news of his acceſſion to the crown of En 
ceſſion to the land, fir Robert Carey, lord Elunſdon's youngelt 


Stow. 
Spotſwood. 


3 4 ſon, found means to be before them. James, who 
Ss. impatiently expected theſe tidings, did however 
Welden. receive them without changing countenance, the 


. Queen's indiſpoſition affording him time to be com- 
poſed whenever the news ſhould arrive: neverthe- 
leſs, he could not torbear lifting up his eyes towards 
Heaven, ſcemingly to thank God for the favor he 
had 1o impatiently expected. Elizabeth would 


— 


WW — Wer 


JAMES I. Firſt Monarch of Great Britain, and twenty-fourth King of 


the Conqeuesr. 


never poſitively declare ſhe intended to nominate James 1 
him her ſucceſſor. She contented herſelf with kæep- Ax 1607. 
ar och g. - J 
ing him in hope, but in fuch a manner that ſhe 

ſeemed to reſerve the power of depriving him of Du Cheſne 
the ſucceſſion, if ſhe diſliked his conduct. James's Hiſt. d An. 
correſpondence with the earl of Eſſex, which, tho' Set. 
connived at, was not unknown to the Engliſh court, 

might give him ſome apprehenſions : beſide, Eli- 

zabeth never loved him; whether becauſe he was 

lon of her mortal enemy, or had expreſſed too much 
impatience to poſſeſs the crown of England, or, in 

fine, on account of his inclination to the Papiſts. 

All theſe reaſons made this Prince very uncaty un- 

der the expectation of a crown to which his birth 

intitled him, but which he might notwithſtanding 

have miſſed, had Elizabeth been pleaſed to take 
meaſures for his deprivation : wherefore the news 

of that Queen's death could not but be agreeable to 

him, ſince, by his correſpondence with one of the 

chief miniſters, he was aſſured ſhe had done nothing 

to his prejudice. 

Preſently after Carey's arrival, came fir Charles Stow. | 
Percy and Thomas Somerſet, who, by the Engliſh Spotſvood. 
councils order, notified to him her Majeſty's de- 
mile, and the councils diligence in proclaiming 
him (1), Theſe were followed by fir Thomas 
Lake, who was ſent by the council to inform him 
of the kingdom's {tate and condition. | 

While the news of King James's acceſſion to the Reflections of 
crown was haſtening to Scotland, the Engliſh were the Engliſh. 
reflecting on the alterations which Queen Elizabeth's 
death was like to produce. The people in general 
lamented the loſs of their Queen. They had been 
happy under her, and were not ſure their happineſs 
would continue in the new reign. A King ot Scot- 
land on the throne of England, was in general no 
pleaſing object: beſide, ſince James was paſſed his 
minority, he had not given of himſelf any very ad- 
vantageous idea. His unſteadineſs ; weakneſs fer 


Sovereign Lord, &c. See Spotſwood, p. 473. 


— 
** 


(1) The council's letter to him begins with theſe pompous words, Right high, right excellent and mighty Prince, and cur dread 
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eir Robert 
Cecil devoted 
to King J ames 
before Eliza- 
heth's deceaſe. 
Weldon. 


Wilſon, 
p. 662. 


his favorites; inclination to the Papiſts, whereof he 
had, on diverſe occaſions, given viſible marks; all 
theſe, I ſay, were not qualities apt to prepoſſeſs the 
Engliſh in his favor. It was however hoped, 
he would tread in the ſteps of the illuſtrious 
Queen, his immediate predeceſſor ; that being 
judged the beſt courſe he could follow : and what is 
deſired, is readily credited. As for the deceaſed 
Queen's miniſters and courtiers, the good and wel- 
tare of the realm was what leaſt affected them: 
every one was wholly intent on gaining favor with 
the ſucceſſor. Towards the he of the Jate reign, 
there were two factions at court, the one conſiſting 
of Eſſex's friends, and the other of his enemies. 
The firſt was intirely humbled by the death of that 
earl; and tlie other had ſo far the aſcendant, that 
they abſolutely ruled in the council. Sir Robert 
Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, and the late lord- trea- 
ſurer's ſecond ſon, was at the head of this party: 
but this politic courtier, foreſceing that on Queen 
Elizabeth's deceaſe his party muſt inevitably ſink, 
King James, conſidering the earl of Eſſex as his 
martyr, had taken timely meaſures for his ſupport. 
Before her late Majeſty's death, he had devoted 
himſelf to the King of Scotland, and held a private 
correſpondence to inform him of what paſſed ar 
court; by which means he had ſecured that Prince's 
favor, tho? it was not without danger of loſing the 
Queen's, had ſhe been informed of his intrigues (1). 
He was the only man of his party who had gained 


the new King's good graces, which he ſo artfully 


The hopes 
and fears of 
the Engliſh 
with regard to 
religion, 


Speed. 


James ſets out 
tor England. 
Stow. 

p. 819, &c. 
Spotſwood. 
Weldon. 


cultivated, that he ſoon became his prime miniſter. 
There was likewiſe another particular which in- 
gaged the attention of the Engliſh, viz. Religion. 
James's deportment in Scotland gave occaſion for 
ſundry reflections, which kept people in uncertainty, 
none — oſitively what was to be hoped or 
feared. This King was born of Romiſh parents, 
but being taken from his mother in his infancy, had 
been educated in the Proteſtant religion, and al- 
ways profeſſed it. On the other hand, the religion 
he had been brought up in, tho Proteſtant, was 
ſomewhat different from the religion eſtabliſhed in 
England, if not in doctrine, at leaſt in diſcipline, 


and ſome other points of external worſhip, which - 


were conſidered by the two churches as very im- 
portant; in a word, it was the Preſbyterian or 
Puritanical religion : yet had this Prince, on number- 
leſs occaſions, made evident that he was far from 
being Popery's adverſary. All this formed a certain 
contraſt, which bred a ſuſpenſe almoſt univerſal. 
The Catholics hoped to find under his government 
gentler treatment, and more indulgence than under 
Elizabeth; nay, they carried their expectations 
much farther. The Preſbyterians flattered them- 
ſelves, that James, who had been educated in their 
perſuaſion, would promote retorming the Engliſh 
church upon the plan of the Scotiſh kirk, and 
hoped ſpeedily to ſec the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy's 
overthrow. Laſtly, thoſe of the church of England 
thought to have reaſon to expect that the new King 
would conform to their religion, fince it was 
eſtabliſhed by law : nevertheleſs, the hopes of all 
three parties could not but be mixcd with fears, 
fince the King had not yet declared. Such were 
the ſentiments of the Engliſh concerning their new 
King, whom as yet they knew only by report. 
Soon as James was, by thoſe diſpatched from 
the council of England, informed ot his being pro- 


claimed, he ſent away Aſton, to acquaint the privy J AM Es t: 
counſellors, that he was preparing for his journey, Ax' 1603 
and accordingly he left Scotland the fifth of April, = 
eleven days after Elizabeth's death. The chicf 

Scottiſh grandees, by whom he was attended into 

England, were the duke of Lenox, the earl of Mar, 

lords Hume and Kinlaſs, with ſeveral others of 

leſs diſtinction, but who afterwards were promoted 

to Engliſh honors and dignities. He imployed 

more than a month in his journey from Edinburg 

to London, where he arrived the ſeventh of May, 

He had no ſooner entered England, but the people He is joyfully 
ſtrove to demonſtrate their reſpect by magnificent Teceived. 
entertainments in all the towns thro which he paſſed, Sts; 

Such were their acclamations, their wiſhes tor his Wildon 
proſperity, their praiſes and joy for his arrival, that p. 662. 

a certain honeſt Scot could not refrain crying 

our, „This people will ſpoil a gude King.” 

Mean while, the multitudes which flocked from all Proclamation 
parts to behold their new Sovereign, grew at laſt ſo to hinder the 
troublelome to him, that he was forced to ſet bounds people from 
to their curioſity by a proclamation. This greatly Nöckeing to 
ſurpriſed the populace, who comprchended not, R. Coke's 
why a little inconveniency ſhould hinder his Ma- Detec. 
jeſty's receiving the reſpects of his new ſubjects. 

But perhaps this was owing to James's apprehenſion 

leſt, among the crond, ſome aſſaſſin might lurk 

and attempt his life ; perhaps, likewiſe, he was 

deſirous of accuſtoming his vaſſals not to be too 

familiar with their Sovereign. Howſoever this be, 

it prevented not peoples paying him every where 

due reſpect, in beholding and expreſſing much fariſ- 

faction in ſeeing him pals in order to aſcend the 

throne. | | 

At York, moſt of the Engliſh peerage did him The Engliſh 
homage. Among theſe was ſecretary Cecil, who peers meet 
was generally conſidered as a diſgraced miniſter, him at Vork. 
becauſe he had been Eſſex's declared enemy: but _ 
great was the ſurpriſe, when the King received Cecil is well 
him with extraordinary tokens of favor and eſteem, received. 
This gave room to fuſpect he had already taken Welden, p 31+ 
care to gain his favor, and the King's behavior to 
him after wards confirmed the ſuſpicion. Some tax Oſborn, 
this miniſter with inſpiring King James with the 
deſign of ſeting himſelf above the laws, and not 
ſuffering the parliament to ſhare with him the 
ſupreme authority : it is at leaſt certain that James's James's deſi 
chief care, after his acceſſion, was to maintain the to extend the 
prerogative royal in its utmoſt extent, nay to oval Prero- 
carry it higher than any of his predeceſſors. He Se. 
muſt, at the time I am now peaking of, have He hangs a 
formed a vaſter idea than had been hitherto con- cut. purſe, 
ceived of a King of England's power, ſince on his without trial. 
arrival at Newark he, by his ſole warrant, and Stow. 
without the leaſt juridical formality, cauſed a cut- * 
purſe to be hanged. It cannot be denied that this 
exceeded the legal power of a King of England, 
and was directly contrary to the Engliſh nation's 
privileges : very probably, care was taken to warn 
him oi the ill ettects ſuch arbitrary doings might 
produce among the people, ſince he refrained from 
them ever after. 

On the third of May, he came to Theobald's, He arrives at 
ſecretary Cecil's houſe (2), where he ſtayed ſome Theobald's, 
days. Here the council came to pay him their Stow. 
reſpects, and here paſſed what was moſt remarkable . 
in his journey 'till his arrival at London. When Stow. 
he was ready to quit Scotland, he ſent Carey to tell 


the privy counſellors, that his intention was to 


(1) The perfon who managed Cecil's correſpondence at the court of Scotland, was Bruce, a younger brother of a noble family 
in Scotland, Who carried the matter with ſuch addreſs and ſecreſy, that all the great men in England, without knowing of each. 
others doing it, and without the Queen's ſuſpecting any, ſigned in writing an ingagement to aſſert and ſtand by the King of 


Scots right of ſucceſſion. Burnet's Hiſt. p. 8. 


Cecil was very like to have becn diſcovered a little before the Queen's death. 


(2) The King bought this houſe aſterwards : it belongs now to the duke of Portland. Rapin. King James gave in exchange 


Hatfield houſe, the preſent ſeat of the earls of Saliſbury, 
VOL. 3h, 
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JaM E 8. J. 


An? 1603. 


Adds ſome 
Scots and 
Engliſh to his 
privy-coun- 
ſellors. 

May 4. 
Wilſon. 
Stow. 

* Ilis ſecre— 
tary... 
Carell the 
Howard ſa- 
mily ; 
Wilſon. 
Weldon. 


and refuſes 
going into 
mourning for 
Elizabeth, 


continue every man in his ſtation. However, at 


his coming to Theobald's, he increaſed their num- 


ber wich ſeveral others, moſt of whom were Scots; 
his deſign being, as he afterwards more maniteltly 
evidenced, ro make but one kingdom of England 
and Scotland. The new Scotiſh counſellors were 
the duke of Lenox, the earl of Mar, lord Hume 
and fir James Elphinſtone *. He likewiſe nominated 
two Engliſh noblemen, viz. lords Zouch and 
Burleigh, ſecretary Cecil's eldeſt brother. I alſo 
fi 1d that, at the ſame time or preſently after, he 


admited into his council the earls of Northumberland 


and Cumberland (1) lords Thomas and Henry 
Howard (the late duke of Norfolk's fon and bro- 


ther) of whom the firſt was a ſuſpected, the Jatter 


a known Papiſt, tho” on the King's arrival he had 
imbraced the Proteſtant creed. James's gratitude 
to the Howard-family, diſgraced under the late 


reign for the Queen his mother's fake, did not ſtop | 


there. Lord Thomas was created earl of Suffolk, 
and then lord-treaſurer 3 and lord Henry was made 
ſome years after earl of Northampton: moreover, 
Philip carl of Arundel, the late duke of Norfolk's 
eldeſt ſon, having loſt his ticle by being, condemned, 
tho' Elizabeth pardoned him, his fon Thomas was, 
by the new King, created earl of Arundel and Sur- 
rey. Thus did James's regard for the duke of Nor- 


- tolk's family clearly manifeſt what he thought of 


Flizabeth's treatment of that duke and his houſe. 


Nor was it in this alone that he expreſſed reſent- 


ment againſt his ſaid predeceſſor. On all occaſions 
he affected making appear, that it was purely thro” 
policy that he had concealed his aver ſion for her 
while living. Of this the molt notable mark he 


gave was, his neither going into mourning himſelf, 
nor admiting any perſon to his preſenſe in a mourn- 
 1ng-habir. 


Laviſh of 
honors and 
dignities. - 
Wilſon. 
Stow. 
Weldon. 


5 
i 


cularly in 


Echard. 


From James's ſeting foot in England, to his de- 
parture from Theobald's, he made about two hun- 
dred knights, and ſome days after his arrival at 
London, he made abundance more. As Elizabeth 
had been very ſparing in diſtribution of honors, 
wherewith Sovereigns are wont to reward the merit 
and ſervices of their ſubjects, her ſucceſſor on the 


contrary beſtowed them with a liberal, or rather 
| 2 hand. Never had the like number of 


ights, barons, and earls been made in any for- 


mer reign. This occaſioned a fatirical libel, in- 
tituled, A help for weak memories to retain the 
» names of the nobility (2): ” the truth is, James 
created a N gs of knights and peers, parti- 
the firſt years of his reign, that ſuch a 

help was very neceſſary. It is in reality pretended, | 
the current of honor was ſo obſtructed during Eli- 


_ Zabeth's reign, that ſcarce a county had Knights 


May 20. 
July 21. 


April 10. 
Camd. Ann. 
Stow. 


enough to form a jury (3). 


Beſide the three \ TER Thomas Sackville, 
lord Buckhurſt and high-treaſurer, was made ear] 


of Dorſet ; fir Robert Cecil was at firſt created 


baron of Eſſinꝑdon, then viſcount Cranburne, and 
laſtly earl of Saliſbury; and: Philip Herbert, the 
earl of Pembroke's brother, was made ear] of 
Montgomery; I confine my {elf to theſe, becauſe 
their names moſt frequently occur in the begining 


of this reign: I muſt alſo add, that the carl of 


Southampton, who had been ſentenced to death, 
and the earl of Eſſex's ſon, were reſtored to their 


_ eſtates and honors before the King reached Lon- 


James coldly 
receives Eſ- 
ſex's enemies. 


Wilſon. 


don. But lords Grey, Cobham, Carew (4), and 
ſir Walter Ralegh, who had been Eſſex's enemies, 
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his genius and character, they failed not attacking 


were by his Majeſty very coldly received. Theſe Jawr 

four courtiers of Elizabeth had not a little contri- Ay? w; 8 

buted to the earl of Eſſex's ruin, as well as ſecre- . 

tary Cecil; but this latter, as I obſerved, had 

wiſely anticipated himſelf in the King's good graces, 

Nothing could be a plainer evidence of James's 

conſidering the earl of Eſſex as his martyr, as he 

himſelf termed him, than the gracious reception 

he gave the ear] of Southampton when he came to 

wait on him. This was publicly owning, that he 

approved thoſe two earls conſpiracy, the intent of 

which was to ſet him on the throne before Queen 

Elizabeth was dead. This gained him no credit 

with the diſintereſted : but, from that very inſtant, 

he began to liſten to the adulations of his courtiers. 

who raiſed even to the ſkies every one of his actions; 

all Which was but too notorious during his whole 

reign. | 

. „ N parts, had a His grand 
g acquired knowledge. He was able idea of mal 

to form the plan of a good government, with the powe a 

general maxims whereof he was perfectly well ac- R. 

quainted : but his antipathy to war, a great weak- 

nels for his favorites, certain prejudices he had im- 

bibed wherein all who approached his perſon helped 


r. 
Coke. 


to confirm him, ever prevented his reducing to 


practiſe his theory, He was perſuaded that the 
authority of Sovereigns over their ſubjects was un- 
limited, and that all monarchial government ought 
to be abſolute, without conſidering that theſe maxims 
could not be applied to the government of England 

unleſs its very conſtitution were deſtroyed: moreover, 


he was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favor of his own 


parts and merit. Soon as his courtiers diſcovered On which 
- . t i i 
him in the moſt ſenſible part; that is, they took — 45 


| all occaſions to applaud his wiſdom, learning and bered. 


capacity, and to talk in the higheſt ſtrain of regal Coke, p. 8. 
prerogative. As this pleaſed him infinitely, ſo it 

was the belt way to gain his favor. Hence aroſe 

diverſe expreſſions little known in preceding reigns, 

but which in this were common. His Majeſty Was A ftrenno 
ſtiled, the Solomon of the age, and his Sacred Ma- ons of 
jeſty, and theſe ſycophantic titles, which he gree- hereditary 
dily ſwallowed, confirmed him more in his preju- right. 
dices. Among other prepoſſeſſions, he had one anna 
which greatly influenced his whole adminiſtration ; 


this was, he ſtrongly believed, he had acceded to 


the crown of England folely by hereditary ri 
and could not wn, it ſhould be honphe he 1 - 
leaſt obliged to Queen Elizabeth, or that his title 
proceeded from any act of parliament. Had this 
been only a ſpeculative notion, it would not have 
much diſturbed the Engliſh : but he drew from this prom whence 
principle terrible conſequences, tending to no lefs he draws 
than arbitrary power, and of courſe to the ſubver- terrible con- 
ſion of the Engliſh conſtitution. From his being {equene. 
King by hereditary right he infered, that his will * 
ought to be the ſole rule of government, and con- 
ſidered, as undeniable truths, all the wild aſſertions of 
certain writers concerning regal power. This pre- 
tended hereditary right, with its conſequences, were 
the fountain of thoſe diviſions which in this reign 
commenced berween King and parliament, and 
which continued during the three ſubſequent reigns. 
This alſo gave birth to the Whig and Tory factions, 
who worry each other even to this day. It is 
theretore requiſite for the reader's information, to 
obſerve, before we proceed, that this hereditary | 
right whereby James I prerended to reign, was not 


6 


). Not Weſtmoreland, as our author miſtakes. 


- | 
2) It was only a fort of Paſquinade, poſted up in St. Paul's. 


3) M. Rapin wrongly ſays, to ſerve in parliament. 


(4) There was no ſuch baron as lord Carew, fir George Carew (who had ſerved in Ireland three years, and wrote an account 
of the memorable paſſages which happened there in that time) was now in favor, and one of thoſe ſent to ſetch the 
made baron of Clopton, 3 Jac. and earl of Totneſs, 1 Car. I, Dugdale's Baron, Vol. II. p. 423. Rapin, 


* 


Wilſon, p. 665. 


(Queen; hc was 


ſo 


umm cs, 
* 
- * 
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1. fo indiſputable as himſelf then did, and as many 


Au 1603. ſtill do imagine it. 


Firſt, no law can be produced on which may be 
ounded the crown of England's hereditary ſucceſ- 
fion. Secondly, the Engliſh hiſtory abounds with 
precedents; ſhewing that the parliament aſſumed a 
power to diſpoſe o the crown, and ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion without any regard to the next heir. Third- 
ly, fince the conqueſt, more Kings have mounted 
the throne by virtue of acts of parliament, or ſome 
other means, than by hereditary right; the four 
firſt particularly, viz. William the Conqueror, Wil- 
liam Rufus, Henry I, and Stephen, moſt certainly 
came not to the crown by this right: when was 
it then that the crown became hereditary ? It be- 
longs to thoſe who maintain this opinion, to point 
out the time. Fourthly, of all the Kings, from 
William the Conqueror to James I, not one had 
leſs right to the crown than Henry VII, before he 
was confirmed by parliament (1). It was therefore 
from the parliament's confirmation, rather than from 
Henry VII's hereditary right, that James could de- 
rive his own title. Laſtly, if ſome inſtances may 
be produced of Kings ſucceeding from father to 
ſon, and if it be thence infered to have been by he- 
reditary right, it will alſo be eaſy to demonſtrate 
that this right vaniſhes when traced to its ſource. 
For example, if it be ſuppoſed that Elizabeth, 
Mary, Edward VI, and Henry VIII acceded to 
the crown by hereditary right, tho' there would be 
much to be ſaid concerning the two Queens, the 
fountain of this right ſprings from Henry VII, who 
was heir neither of the houſe of York,nor the houſe of 
Lancaſter. Henry VI and Henry V ſucceeded from 
father to ſon, to Henry IV, who was not Richard Is 
next heir. Edward III could notby hereditary right 
ſucceed his father Edward II, ſtill living. Ed- 
ward II, Edward I, and Henry III, form the 
longeſt hereditary ſucceſſion, from father to fon, 
occurring in the Engliſh hiſtory ; but they derived 
their right from John Sans-terre (or ours way 
who certainly was not Richard T's next heir. 
paſs over in ſilence the former Kings, the caſe be- 
ing too evident to need any farther explication. 
Thus, of twenty-three Kings, from the Conqueſt 
to James I, at leaſt the moiety aſcended not the 
throne by hereditary right. As for thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded from father to ſon, and may be ſuppoſed to 
have reigned by hereditary right, they could ſup- 
ort their right of ſucceſſion only by acts of par- 
iament, adjudging the crown to ſome one of their 
anceſtors, contrary to hereditary right : How then 
can the hereditary ſucceſſion of the crown of Eng- 
land be indiſpufably eſtabliſhed ? From what has 
been ſaid it follows, that nothing is more uncertain 
than the right whereby the Kings of England 
reigned from the conqueſt to the time of James I, 


ſince it is not poſſible to lay down any undoubted 


principle upon this head. It is much eaſier to combat 
all the different opinions concerning the ſucceſſion, 


than eſtabliſh any one by ſolid and undeniable reaſons. 


I ſhall here, in confirmation of what I have ad- 


vanced, ſubjoin, that the Kings who were deemed | 


the ableſt and moſt prudent, were careful to have 
their titles confirmed by parliament, when they 
judged them liable to any objections. So, James 1, 
in reſolving to eſtabliſh this pretended hereditary 
right, was the original author of the combuſtions 


[ET 


While the royal famil 


wherewith England has been agitated, and which JAMES]. 

are not yet ccaſed. | | Ax' 1603 
The choice this King made of the miniſters who 

were to manage public affairs, contributed not a James 

little towards cheriſhing the high conceit he had of —_— _ 

his perſonal qualifications, and of the regal power, wie Bray 

The firſt was ſir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Oſborn. 

Saliſbury. This miniſter, who had been Eſſex's Weldon. 

ſworn enemy, knowing how deeply the new King 

was concerned in that earl's misfortune, found no 

better way to keep in his good graces than by per- 

petually flattering him; and making his court, by 

talking of monarchial government according to his 

natural ideas of it: he was at leaſt accuſed of in- Ibid. 

ſpiring him with ſentiments very diſadvantageous 

to the people and parliament. He was in other re- 

ſpects a man of great genius, conſummate pru- 

dence, vaſt capacity, and perfectly well acquainted 

with the nation's ſtate and intereſt, The earls of 

Suffolk and Northampton (one lotd-chamberlain, 

the other lord-keeper) were abundantly inferior ro 

the earl of Saliſbury in parts and ability : but it is 

pretended they were internally Papiſts, and as Po- 

py could not be otherwiſe re-eſtabliſhed in Eng- 

and than by arbitrary power, they eagerly labored 

to indulge the King in his notions concerning 

regal authority. To theſe three perſons James 

chiefly commited the management of affairs : all 

the other courtiers followed the ſame method, and 

emulouſly ſtrove to gain their Sovereign's favor by 

a blind ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure. | 
Soon after the King's arrival at London, he He ſends for 

ſent into Scotland a numerous train of lords and la- his Queen and 


dies to attend his Queen and family, who were ©\&en- 


ready for their journey to the Engliſh court. He — 2. 


| otfwood.. 
had three children, viz. Henry, nine years old ; = 477. 


Elizabeth, and Charles (2): this latter, being in- Stow, p. 823. 


diſpoſed, was left in Scotland 'till September in the 
year following. | 


y were on their journ:'y, He gets Tho- 
James recollected that he had complained to Eli- mas hanged. 


zabeth of Valentine Thomas, who had calumniated June 4. 
him, and was ſtill in priſon. It is not known — 
wherein this calumny conſiſted; but whatſoever it 
was, about a month after the King's arrival, Tho- 
mas was brought on his trial, and hanged, for con- 

41 755 againſt Elizabeth, and ſome of her coun- 

cil (3). | | . 

About the fame time, and before Queen Ann's Marquis Roſ- 
arrival, marquis Roſny came from dis Valle Ma- »y's embaſſy. 
jeſty, to congratulate King James on his acceſſion Sul) Mem. 
to the crown of England. He had expreſs orders, 
from the King his maſter, to appear with all his 
train in mourning, at his firſt audience: but he 
was told, he would diſoblige the King, who would 
doubtleſs regard this affectation as a reproach for 
not going himſelf into mourning for Queen Fliza- 
beth, The marquis, in his memoirs, ſays, that 
King James, being at table, openly boaſted, that 
tor diverſe years before Elizabeth's death, it was 
properly he who governed England, and that no re- 
ſolution was taken in council but by his direction. 

He would perhaps have been nearer the truth, had 

he ſaid, Elizabeth governed Scotland and himſelf 

too, without his perceiving it. The French King's Thi. 
deſign was not merely ro congratulate the new 
King: his chief aim in ſending marquis Roſny, 

his favorite, was, to prevent James's being gained 


(1) See the reigns of Richard III, and Henry VIL Rapin. 
(2) Henry was born February 19. 1593, Elizabeth, Auguſt 


p- 560, &c. 
(3) About this time Charles lord Montjoy returned 


Lord Montjoy was honorably received, ſworn of the _2ia/ Bro 


who had been the cauſe of ſo much blood-ſhed, was 
and honor, Stow, p. 825. Wilſon, p. 664. 


n 


19. 1 596. and Charles, November 19. 1600. Sandford, 


from Ireland, and brought with him Hugh O Neal carl * „ 
cil, and aſterwards created earl of 


and proclamation made, that he ſhould be treated with reſpect 


vonſhire. Tir-oen himſelf, 


by 


— — — 


French. 
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James I. by the Spaniards, and to renew the defenſive alli- 
Ax' 160g. ance he had made with Elizabeth, wherein the em- 
— baſſador ſucceeded to his wiſh, 
Fmbafly from Count Aremberg, embaſſador from archduke 
1 Albert and the Intanta Iſabella, Sovereigns of the 
Specd. Netherlands, was come to London ſome time be- 
Winwood's lore, but was ſick, or feigned to be ſo, all the while 
Memorials. marquis Roſny remained in England, It was rot 
Vol. II. P. 3. *till after the marquis's departure, that he deſired 
Du Cheſne, King James to fend one of Fl privy-council to hear 
Aulicus the occaſion of his embaſſy. Cecil, whom the 
Coquin. King choſe, was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to hear nothing 
from him but compliments. Very ſeemingly, this 
embaſſidor was diſpatched over to England only 
to obſerve what paſel, and to feel the new 
King's pulſe concerning a pacification between Eng- 
land and Spain. 8 had already manifeſted, by 
his proceedings, that he was inclined to peace, ſince, 
without any ſollicitation, he had revoked the letters 
of mark granted by Elizabeth to ſeveral private 
June 23. erſons. ny time after, Taxis came allo to 
Rapin. 2 — from the King of Spain, and, having con- 
and from the gratulated his Majeſty on his acceſſion to the crown, 
==, >a] an defired commiſſioners might be appointed to treat 
with him of a peace. This negociation, which was 
then only begun, finally terminated in a pacific 
treaty, concluded in the inſuing year (1). 
The King re- The peſtilence which began to break out in De- 
tirestoWilton. cember, increaſing at London during the ſummer 
Weldon. ſcaſon, the King retired tor ſome time to Wilton, 
* che carl of Pembroke's ſeat, near Saliſbury, 
plot diſcover. While the court was at Wilton, a conſpiracy, or 
ed in favor of rather the project of a conſpiracy was diſcovered, 
Arabella the authors whereof were the lords Grey and Cob- 
ON ham, fir Walter Ralegh, George Brook, Watſon 


r prieſts, and ſome others (2). The 


Ann. 


Wilſon. deſign was, to place on the throne Arabella Stuart, 
Stow. King James's couſin- german. To this end, lord 
Speed. Cobham was to treat with the archduke at Bruſſels, 

eldon. and try to obtain ſix hundred thouſand crowns, 


whereof Ralegh was to have ſeventy thouſand. 

Cobham was likewiſe to carry Arabella's letters to 

the archduke, the King of Spain, and the duke of 

Savoy, wherein ſhe ſhould promiſe to eſpouſe the 

perſon whom they ſhould nominate, and to grant a 

full toleration to the Catholics. It was farther 

Not Cob- agreed, that lord Grey * ſhould ſollicit his Majeſty's 
ham, as in the permiſſion to levy two thouſand men for the ftervice 
of Holland, and with theſe troops ſhould ſeize his 
perſon: but this was only a project wholly unexecuted, 
except that ſome of the conſpirators had confered 
with count Aremberg. It is preſumed that the 
count contrived this plo merely to deſtroy Ralegh, 
who of all the men in England, was moſt dreaded 
by the Spantards, and that afterwards he himſelt 
informed the King of it (3). However this be, the 
conſpirators being apprehended, were tried at Win- 
cheſter, in November following, and condemned to 
Nov. 15, 17, die. Ralegh was found guilty on the written 


| 


evidence of a ſingle witneſs, namely, lord Cobham, IAM [ 
even without being confronted, contrary to the Ay? 10 % 
expreſs law of the land (4). Nevertheleſs, only 2 
George Brook, lord Cobham's brother, and the | 
two 75 ere executed, the King having or- 

dered the others being remanded to priſon, but 

without giving them a pardon. Lord Grey died 

ſoon after, and lord Cobham finally obtained his 

liberty (5). But ſir Walter Ralegh remained twelve He ren; 
years in the Tower, where he wrote a Hiſtory of twelve — 
the World, much eſteemed in England. I fhall in the Tower, 
in the courſe of this reign have farther occafion to 

bring him on the ſtage. 

N ot long after this plot was diſcovered, the Their Mz. 
King and ps were crowned at Weſtminſter, jeſties coro- 
with the uſual ſolemnity, on the twenty-fifth of nation. 
July, St. James's day (6). Immediately after the Sou. 
coronation, King James iſſued a proclamation, 4 1 * 
expreſly forbiding all perſons, who had any buſineſs Ann. 
at court, to repair thither *till winter, by reaſon of = 
the plague which raged then exceedingly, and car- 
ried off upwards of thirty thouſand in London only. 

In this reign, proclamations were much more Proclamations 


frequent than in the preceding ones: in the firſt very frequent. 


cight or nine months, no fewer than twelve came Stow. 
abroad. 


I juſt intimated what hopes both Papiſts and The Catho- 


. , : . 
Puritans had conceived that they ſhould experience lies preſent 


ſome happy change in this new reign. The Roma- nes © fe- 
niſts could not believe, that a Prince, who had never Cl 
expreſſed any hatred of them, ſhould faddenty alter 
his mind, and chuſe to tread in the ſteps of his pre- 
deceſſor. The Puritans fancied that James, having 
been educated in their creed, and profeſſed it all his 

life *till his arrival in England, would ſhower on 
them his favors : at leaſt they expected he would 
reform good part of the faults they found in the 
church of England. Both were deceived, but thefe 
latter abundantly more than the others. Of the 
Papiſts, James hated only the Feſuits, and ſuch as 
were too ſervilely attached to the court of Rome 
and the Papal prerogatives: but, on the other hand, 

he ſaw it would not be in his power to grant a full 
toleration to the other Catholics, even was he 1a 
diſpoſed ; and for this reaſon, he believed it ad- 
viſeable not to diſcover his ſentiments of them too 
openly. Thus were the Papiſts, who had expected 

at lealt a full toleration of their religion, ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed when, on preſenting to his Majeſty a petition 

on this occaſion, they received tor anſwer, that he His anſwer. 
thought himſelf obliged to fupport what he found 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 5, 

The Puritans, believing to have more reaſon to Petition ob the 
hope than the Catholics, preſented alſo their petition, Puritans: 
not only for a toleration, bur morecver to pray the ow 
King that ſundry of the church of England's articles, Neal. 
wherewith they could not comply, might be re- 
formed. The biſhops failed not ſtrennoutly to | 
oppole this petition, and to intreat the King to leave 


26. Raleg 

condemned. 8 
Weldon. | . 8 N | | 

8 (1) For the more ſolemn reception of embaſſadors, was at this time inſtituted a new officer, by the name of Maſter of the 
Camden, Ceremonies, with a yearly ſalary of 200 I. The firſt was fir Lewis Lewkenor. Stow, p. 824. Rym. Fœd. Vol. XVI. p. 637. 
A (2) As fir Edward Parham (who was acquited by his Jury) Bartholomew Brookeſby, Anthony Copley; and fir Griffith 
State-'T'rials. Markham, who was condemned and reprieved with Cobham, Grey, and Ralegh, juſt as they were going to loſe their heads. 
Nov. 29. See Stow, P. 832. Our author alſo includes Carew, which is a miltake. See Phoenix Britannicus, Vol. I. p. 51. 

Dec. 5. (3) The beſt account can be given of this obſcure affair, is this. —Sir John Forteſcue, fir Walter Ralegh, lord Cobham, and 


ſome others, deſired that King James might be tied to ſome articles at his acceſſion to the crown, on account of the known feud 
between the two nations; but by the artful management of lord treaſurer Buckhurſt, and the ranting protcſtations of the earl of 


Northumberland, who threatened to bring the King in by the ſword, all articles and conditions to bind him were droped. How- 


ever, for this propoſal, Ralegh and the reſt were frowned upon by the King, and, at the King's coming to London, forbid their 
attendance at court, 
(4) Some affirm lord Cobham was perſuaded to fign a blank, whereon this evidence was afterwards ſet down. Rapin. 8 
Weldon, p. 35, &c. But Goodman, fo his Kullen, In p. 78, denies Weldon's — 8 = ES 
(5) But lived many years in miſery, being deprived of his eſtate. He died louſy for want of apparel, and linen; and had 
ſtarved, had not one, ſometime his landreſs at court, relieved him with ſcraps, in whoſe houſe he died, which was ſo mean, that 
he was forced to creep up a ladder into a little hole to his chamber. A bad fate, for a man who was poſſeſſed before his arraign- 


ment of 7000 l. per annum, and 30, ooo 1. in money. In his perſon ended that noble family, which had flouriſhed for many ages. 


Sir Griffith Markham was alſo releaſed, and retired beyond fea, where he lived in a mean condition. Weld | — 
(6) See a liſt of the knights of the Bath made on this occaſion in Stow, p. 827. — 58 
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JAMES I. religion as he found it at his acceſſion to the crown, 


abſolutely deſigned. When he firſt entered the 


The King's realm, he not only went over to the church of 
deſign. England, but even purpoſed to compel the Puritans 
to conform, and to be revenged on them for the 
vexations occaſioned him by the Preſbyterian ſynods 
gunet. in Scotland: beſide, a church governed by Preſby- 
Coke. ters too much reſembled a republic, to be agreeable 
to a Prince ſo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favor of 
monarchy : the church of England's government 
was abundantly more conformable to his princi- 
ples (1). Mean while, not to appear at firſt over 
partial, and to make believe, he would not be de- 
termined without hearing the arguments of both 
ſides, he appointed a conference between the two 
parties, wherein himſelf would be moderator. 
Ve appoints a Mean while, he iſſued a proclamation, commanding 
-onſerence be both parties to be quiet, till matters were regulated 
doeen the as he ſhould judge requiſite. 


Epiſcopa18" The conference between ſome biſhops and Preſby- 
. terian miniſters was held at Hampton- court, the 
— at fourteenth, ſixteenth and eighteenth of January 
Hampton · 1604. James immediately gave the Preſbyters to 
court. underſtand what they were to expect. He declared, 


_ That, following the example of all Chriſtian 
er. 


A od. i \ l 
. - << eſtabliſhment of the church, he had now, at his 


Coke, p. 7- entering upon the throne, aſſembled them for 
ec ſettling a uniform order in the ſame, for planting 

„ unity, removing diſſenſions, and reforming 

*< abules, which were naturally incident to all politic 

« bodies. And that he might not be miſappre- 

« hended, and his deſigns in aſſembling them miſ- 

e conſtrued, he farther declared, that his meaning 

«© was not to make any innovation of the govern- 


« ment eſtabliſhed in the church, which he knew 


« was approved of God, but to hear and examine 
<« the complaints which were made, and remove 


« the occaſion of them; therefore he deſired the 


« petitioners to begin, and to ſhew what were their 
<« grievances.” Doctor Reynolds being ſpokeſman, 
reduced what he had to ſay to two heads, the firſt 
whereof related to the doctrine, and the ſecond to 
the diſcipline of the church, As to the doctrine, 


he ſaid, the articles of the church of England were 


in ſome places obſcure, and in others detective. 
Then he mentioned the articles he ſpake of, and 
deſired the King they might be ſo explained as to 
leave no ambiguity, and that what was deficient 
might be ſupplied. Hereupon commenced a diſ- 
putation, wherein his Majeſty always replied, an- 
ſwering the miniſters arguments himſelt, one while 
with reaſon, another, while with authority and 
menaces. The mpniſters ſeeing the King become 
their adverſary, which they did not expect, choſe 
to be ſilent, and feigned being ſatisfied. Then 
James upbraided their preſumption, laying, they 


ought not to have importuned him for {uch trifles. 


Indeed, this was not their main grievance. The 
government, and external worſhip of the church 
was what moſt troubled them. The points they 
inſiſted on, were, 1. That ſufficient care was not 
taken to plant good and learned Paſtors in the 


churches, to the peoples exceſſive detriment. 2. That 


ſubſcription- was required to the common-prayer- 
book, wherein. they ſaw ſeveral things which their 


conſcience would not ſuffer them to receive. 3. That 


the clergy were liable to the cenſures of lay-men, by 
means of the high-commiſſion. 4, They objected 
againſt the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, 
the ſurplice, with certain other particulars which 


“ Princes, who uſually began their reigns with the 


* 


5 : they looked on as ſuperſtitious. On all theſe points James I- 
Aw' 160g. without any innovation. This was what James 5 


there were warm diſputes, wherein James himſelf An? 1604. 
took care to reply to the miniſters,. without giving 
the biſhops time to ſpeak. James's conduct was fo. James highly 
agreeable to the prelates and their partiſans, that flattered. 
the lord chancellor, unwilling to miſs ſach a fair Ed. 
opportunity to flatter the King, ſaid aloud, « He 2 
had often heard that the prieſthood and royalty Coke. 
Were united, but never ſaw it veriſied *till now.“ 
Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, carried his 
adulation ſtill higher, and ſaid, He verily believed 
the King ſpake by the Spirit of God.” After 
this, James diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and ordered 
the biſhops and miniſters ro meet again, in thre 
days, at the ſame place. 

On the eighteenth of January, the day appointe 
by his Majeſty, the prelates were called firſt into his 
preſenſe, and delivered to him their explanation ot 
the liturgy. Then the King queſtioned them 
about excommunication, the high-commiſſion, the 
oath ex officio, the ſubſcription to the common- 
prayer-book ; and approving their anſwers, or- 
dered the miniſters to be called in, and the writing 
preſented by the biſhops to be read before them. 
The miniſters believing it was in vain to make any 
reply, kept ſilence : nay, it is pretended that ſome 
of them declared, their doubts were ſufficiently 
cleared. However, the King ſuppoſing they had 
nothing to object, and had reaſon to be fatisficd 
with the condeſcenſion ſhewn them, exhorted the 
biſhops to treat with lenity ſuch as were of a con- 
trary opinion, and commanded the miniſters to 
preſerve in unity the church, and beware of 
obſtinacy and diſobedience. * Obedience and Tame 4 
„ humility, added he, are the marks of good and — the 
* honeſt men, ſuch I believe you to be; but it Preſbyterian = 
e feareth me, that many of your ſort are humorous, miniſters. 
and too buſy in the perverting of others. The Spotſwood. 
exceptions taken againſt the communion-book, P #7 
as I perceive, are matters of mere weakneſs, and 
they who are. diſcreet will be gained with time 
and by gentle perſuaſions; or if they be in- 
e diſcreet, better it is to remove them, than to 
<« have the church troubled with their contentions. 
For the biſhops, I will anſwer, that it is not 
their purpoſe preſently and out of hand, to in- 
force obedience, but, by fatherly admonitions and 
c conferences, to induce ſuch as are diſaffected. 
« But if any be'of an oppoſite and turbulent ſpirit, 
« will have them inforced to a conformity. 
„ Neither tell me, that the wearing of a ſurplice, 
« or uſing the croſs in baptiſm, will diminith the 
« credit of miniſters who have formerly diſallowed 
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| << the ſame ; for that is juſt the Scotiſh argument, 


«+ when any thing was concluded which ſorted not 
« with their humor: the only reaſon why they 
« could not obey was, That it ſtood not with their 
« credit to yield, having been ſo long of a con- 
« trary opinion. I will none of that; but that a 
« time be limited by the biſhops of every dioceſe 
« to ſuch, and they who will not yield, whatſoever 
<« they are, let them be removed; for we muſt 
ee not prefer the credit of a few private men to the 
« oeneral peace of the church,” 

In this manner paſſed the pretended conference, 
whoſe ſole end was to make the public believe, the 
miniſters . were convinced and fully inſtructed ; 
wherefore their ſtill ſeparating from the church was 
purely thro* obſtinacy. Hence it was natural to 
infer that, to conquer their obſtinacy, there was a 
neceſſity of uſing ſome leverity : and this was what 


James plainly intimated, when he ſaid ; He 


(1) Wilſon ſays, that the King thought, if church power were in the hands of many, it would not be ſo eaſy to be managed, 
as when in the hands of one, who had dependance upon him, and with whom he might better grapple. And therefore the King 


would often ſay, No Biſhop, no King, p. 665. Coke, p. 35 
Vor. II. 


5 G | | « would 
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James I. © would anſwer for the biſhops, that it was not 
An? 1604. „ their deſign immediately to inforce obedience, 
ud when he afterwards added more clearly, “that, 
| « after ſuch a time, they ſhould be dealed wich 
&« in another manner.” But this conference wrought 
not the conviction of the Puritans, and all the fruit 
his Majeſty reaped therefrom, was the convincing 
them how far they were miſtaken in depending on 
luis protection. 
Archbiſhop Whitgift was a mild and peaceable man, who 
Whitgiftdies. would gladly have reclaimed the Puritans by gentle 
adore methods, agreeable to the goſpel 3 but he died 
pa very ſoon after, on the twenty-ninth of February. 


Bancroft ſuc- Fe was ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, a preiate | 


ceeds. of a quite different character, who, inſtead of deal- 


ing moderately with thoſe people, never ceaſed in- 
ſenling the King againſt them, and doing them all 
He perſecutes poſſible ill offices. Herein he was but too cloſely 
the Puritans. imitated by the other prelates, who found a double 


Neal. advantage in ruining that ſect. Firſt, they made 


— their court to the King, who bore them a deadly 
hatred. Secondly, they preſerved the hierarchy, 
which the Puritans wiſhed to overthrow. The 
perſecution which theſe ſuffered while Bancroft was 
at the clergy's head, induced many families to quit 
the realm, in order elſewhere to injoy that liberty 
of conſcience denied them at home (1). Bancroft 
is likewiſe charged with having been one of the 
moſt zealous to inſtil into the King maxims of ar- 

| bitrary power. 3 

The Jeſuits The twenty- ſecond of February, James iſſued a 

baniſhed. proclamation, commanding all Jeſuits and other 

r prieſts having orders from any foreign Potentate, to 

p. 572. depart the kingdom. This proclamation was ſo 

Stow. ' worded, that the King apparently took a particu- 

James's re- far care to demonſtrate that he baniſhed not the Je- 

| wag the {ſuits thro” hatred to the Catholic religion in general, 

RE bur only on account of their attachment to that 


dogma which attributed to Popes unlimited power 
over crowned heads. This is what James obſerved 
moſt punctually during his whole reign. He con- 
ſtantly affected to conſider the Romifh creed ſo far 
only as it might be contrary to civil government, 
that is to ſay, with reſpect to the Pontit*s unbound- 
ed authority: as for other doctrines, he was very 
willing to allow the Papiſts to believe juſt what the 
would, provided they renounced the belief of the 
Pope's ſuperiority over Kings. He was perſuaded this 
equity would procure him a peaccable reign : but 
he had too much reaſon afterwards to be convinced, 

that he was taking wrong meaſures, and yet would 
never alter his conduct. Very few Catholics were 
ſatisfied with ſo limited a toleration ; and all zea- 
lous Proteſtants regarded King James as a Papiſt. 
It js certain he gave room to be thought Popiſhly 
inclined, by his conſtant care to ſhew he only diſ- 
liked the Pope's abſolute power, but little minded 
ſuch other doctrines as diſtinguiſhed the two reli- 
gions. This obliged him to take, in favor of the 
moderate Catholics, ſome ſteps which rendered him 
greatly ſuſpected by many of the Reformed (2), 
while others conſidered his zeal againſt the Prefby- 
terians as a certain evidence of his attachment to 
the Proteſtant religion. 


— 
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This proclamation againſt Jeſuits was ſoon fol- I AMS I. 
lowed by another, injoining the Puritans to con- Ax? 1604 
form to tne eſtabliſhed church's worſhip. Herein * 
apppeared not the ſame care to juſtity King James's Proclamation 
conduct with reſpe& to this fort of perſecution. aint Pu. 
His Majeſty intimated in the firſt, that he would Ala % 
have regard to the tender conſciences of thoſe Catho. Wilton?” 
lics who could not comply with the church of Eng- Rym. Feg. 
land's received doctrines : but this contained not the Vol. XVI. 
leaft indulgence for the tender conſciences of the 5. 57+ 
Puricans ; theſe were all a ſet of obſtinate people, Stec! 
who deſerved not to have any favor ſhewn them! 

As the parliament was to meet March 19, James Diverſe abuſes 
deemed it neceſſary to win the affection of his ſub- ſuppreſſed, 
Jetty, by eg thay. {ome abuſes introduced near the * 
late reign's cloſe ing _—— 
This he did by e Me rad nee pray wh 22855 
monopolies; againſt protections frequently hinder- 
ing the courſe of juſtice ; againſt ſalt-petre men, 
who, if not bought off, dug up peoples houſes ; 
againſt the court purveyors, who ſeized any man's 
horſes and cart, under color of imploying them 
for the King, and then excuſed them for money. 

Among theſe proclamations, there was one not 10 Proclamation 
acceptable to the people, viz. that againſt hunt- againſt hunt- 

ing, on very ſevere penalties to the offender. This ing. 

was a reign of proclamations : the King and his * . 

miniſters would gladly have had them regarded as 28 
laws; but neither the judges nor people were as yet 

| thereto accuſtomed. | 


occaſion. I relate not this with intent to blemiſh Welden. 
King James's reputation, or call. in queſtion the Wilſon. 


y | deliverance for which he was pleaſed to thank God, P. 667- 


but only to ſhew that, from the begining of his 
reign in England, there were ſome who entertained 
nor of him any extraordinary. opinion. 
As the time of the parliamem's meeting ap- The King 
proached, King James and his Queen made their and Queen 


entry into London four days betore, not having makes cheir 
d it { by reaf f rl dab . D entry into 
one it jooner by reaton of the plague. His Ma- prot u 


jelty had need that day of all his patience, he Maich 25. 
hating nothing more than ſuch ſflemnitics as drew Wilſon. 
about him crouds of people (4). Herein he greatly Stow, 
differed from Queen Elizabeth, who took pleaſure Speed. 
in ſceing her people preſs to behold her, and in 
hearing their acclamations. 0 

James P's notion of the Engliſh conſtitution was, James's high 
as I obſerved, widely remote from what had been notion of the 
thitherto current. It any of his predeceſſors had Pogue 
been of his opinion, they had been at leaſt careful“. 
to conceal 1t, or to diſplay it on extraordinary oc- 


(1) Moſt of them went over to Holland. See Neal, Vol. II. 
out for non-compliance. See Spotſwood, p. 479. 


(2) Burnet obſerves, that from the year 1696, to his dying day, 


acting for it. Hiſtory of his own Time, p. 1 2. 


(3) There was not only a yearly feat for this deliverance (whether real or imaginar 
ſermon every Tueſday. Weldon ſays, that the wiſeſt of the Scotiſh nation gave 


wood, that, being in itſe lt ſo impro 
time it was ſaid to have been attempted, p. 19. 


(4) The ſuburbs and city were one continued ſcene of pageantry. There were ſeven tri 
ſtreets, thro' which he was to paſs from the Tower to White hall. It ſeems, "his 
ſure he ſhould never have ſuch another. But afterwards (ſays Wilſon) in his 
ſo impatient, that he often diſperſed them with frowns, not to ſay curſes. 
geiſes abroad, both with the leaſt diſturbance, were his delights. Stow, p. 83 


ble a thing, and attended with fo many inconſiſtent circumitances, it was diſbelieved at the 
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p. 47. Only forty nine miniſters, in all England, were turned 
he continued always writing and talking againſt Popery, but 


ginary) but alſo a weekly commemoration, by a 
little credit to that ſtory, p. 8. And Dr. Wel- 


> phal gates or arches erected in the 
he indured this day's bruat very patiently, being 
— — the crouds of people made him 

t5 private recreations at home, and his hunting ex- 
6, &. Wilſon, p $67. 
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caſions only. For his part, he thought not proper 
to follow their example, ſince he omited no oppor- 
tunity to diſcover his ſentiments. He was per- 
ſuaded, the nation's and parliament's privileges 


were ſo many uſurpations, or at beſt but revocable 


conceſſions of the crown, and gave frequent occa- 
ſion to believe, he had formed a deſign to free both 
himſelf and ſucceſſors from the reſtraint which the 


laws, cuſtoms, and immunities of the Engliſh na- 


Rym. Fad. 
Val XVI. 


p. 501: 


Ib. p. 563. 


Sir Herbert. 


Coke, p. 25 


James's 
ſpeech to the 


parliament. 
Stow. 


P. 837. 
Wilſon. 


tion had laid on his predeceſſors. Howſoever this 
be, from one end of his reign to the other, he im- 
braced all opportunities to improve his prerogative- 
royal, to which he ſet no bounds but his will. The 
firſt public ſtep which manifeſted his ſentiments, 
was the calling his firſt parliament, and whereon I 
am now entering. Both in the writs and the pro- 
clamation, he took upon him to deſcribe what fort 
of repreſentatives ſhould be elected, not by way of 
exhortation, as practiſed by his predeceſſors, but 
by way of command, and as conditions without 
which they ſhould not be admited into the houſe. 
This was directly ſtriking at the commons, whole 
privilege of deciding the validity of elections had 
never been conteſted. Obſerve the terms wherein 
his Majeſty expreſles himſelf. 


«© Wee notifye by theis preſentes, that all re- 
<« tornes and certificates of knights, citizens and 
e burgeſſes, oughte and are to be brought to the 
« Chauncery, and there to be fyled of record ; 
« and if any ſhall be founde to be made contrarie 
« to this proclamation, the ſame is to be rejected 
« as unlawful and inſufficient, and the citie or bo- 
<« rough to be fyned for the ſame ; and if it be 
“ founde that they have commytted any groſſe or 
« wilful default and contempt in their election, re- 
« torne or certificate, that then their liberties, ac- 
« cording to the lawe, are to be ſeized into our 
« hands as forfeited 3 and if any perſon take upon 


« him the place of a knight, citizen or burgeſle, | 


« not beinge duely elected, retorned and ſworne 
according to the lawes and ſtatutes in that be- 
„e halfe provided, and according to the purport, 
e effect, and true meaning of this oure proclama- 
« tion, then every perſon, ſoe offending, to be 
« fyned and impriſoned for the ſame. 


Thus James aſſumed a power not only to injoin 
penalties on ſuch as ſhould offend againſt the ſta- 
tutes concerning elections, but alſo to injoin them 
by a bare proclamation, the authority whereof he 
rendered equal to that of the laws. This will ſoon 
appear not done without deſign. 


At opening the parliament, the King being 


ſeated on his throne, ſent for the commons as uſual : 
but as the croud was exceſſive, diverſe of the repre- 
ſentatives could not enter. A certain member, 
named * Crofts, ſtriving to get in, was rudely 
thruſt back by one of the King's guards, who 
knowing him to be what he was, faid to him jeer- 
ingly, „Goodman Burgeſs, you come not here.” 
This affair made ſome noiſe afterwards ; but the 
houſe thought proper to take no notice of it. The 
commons being entered, his Majeſty made a ſpeech 
to both houſes, which tho? very long merits — 
inſerted at length, that from ſome certain paſſages 


may be diſcovered this Prince's genius, character 


and deſigns. N 


I did no ſooner pleaſe God to lighten his 
6s hand, and relent the violence of his devour- 
„ ing o_ againſt the poor people of this city, 
«but as ſoon did I reſolve to call this parliament, 


and that for three chief and principal reaſons. 


„The firſt whereof is (and which of itſelf, altho' 


there were no more, is not only a ſufficient, but 
a moſt full and neceſſary ground and reaſon for 


& 


cc 


<< to repre 
and of all forts of people within the lame, may 


with your own ears hear, and that I out of my 
own mouth may deliver unto you, the aſſurance 
of my due thankfulneſs for your ſo joy ful and 
general applauſe, to the declaring and receiving 
of me in this ſeat, „ which God by my birti: 
right and lineal deſcent, had in the fulneſs ot 
time provided for me; “ and that, immediately 
after it pleaſed God to call your late Sovereign, 
of tamous memory, full of days, but fuller of 
immortal trophies of honor, out of this tranſi- 
tory life. Not that I am able to expreſs by 
words, or utter by eloquence, the vive 1mage of 
mine inward thankfulneſs, but only that out of 
mine own mouth you may reſt aſſured to expect 
that meaſure of thankfulneſs at my hands, which 
is according to the infiniteneſs of your deſerts, 
and to my inclination and ability for requital of 
the ſame, Shall I ever? Nay, can I ever be 
able, or rather ſo unable in memory, as to for- 
get your unexpected readineſs and alacrity, your 
ever memorable reſolution, and your moſt won- 
derful conjunction and harmony of your hearts, 
in declaring and imbracing me as your undoubt- 
„ed and lawful King and governor ? Or ſhall it 
<< ever be blotted out of my mind, how at my 

firſt entry into this kingdom, the people of all 
forts rid and ran, nay rather flew to meet me ? 
Their eyes flaming nothing but ſparklcs of af- 
tection 3 their mouths and tongues uttering no- 
thing but ſounds of joy; their hands, feet, and 
call the reſt of their members, in their geſtures, 
* diſcovering a paſſionate longing and earneſtneſs 
to meet and imbrace their new Sovereign. 
Quid ergo retribuam ? “ Shall I allow in my ſelt 
that which I could never bear with in another ? 
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your audiences, that I did ever naturally fo far 
e miſlike a tongue too ſmooth, and diligent in 
paying their creditors with lip-payment and ver- 
bal thanks, that I ever ſuſpected that fort of peo- 


(0 
& 


e ſtantial ſort of coin. And therefore, for expreſ- 
« ſing my thankfulneſs, I muſt reſort unto the 
«© two reaſons of my convening this parliament, 
ce by them in action to utter my thankfulneſs: both 
«« the ſaid reaſons having but one ground, which is 
e the deeds, whereby all the days of my lite I am 
«© by God's grace to expreſs my ſaid thankfulneſs 
ce towards you, but divided in this, that in the firſt 
of theſe two mine actions of thanks are ſo inſe- 
« parably conjoined with my perſon, as they are 
% in a manner become invidually annexed to the 
« ſame. In the other reaſon, mine actions are 
“ ſuch, as I may either do them, or leave them 
* undone, altho* by God's grace 1 hope never to 
„be weary of the doing them. 


« As to the firſt, it is the bleſſings which God 


« hath in my perſon beſtowed upon you all, where- 
<« in I proteſt, I do more glory at the ſame for 
e your weal, than for any particular reſpect of 
«© mine own reputation, or advantage therein. 

« The firſt then of theſe bleſſings, which God 
e hath jointly with my perſon ſent unto you, is, 
< outward peace; that is, peace abroad with all 
„foreign neighbors : for I thank God, I may 
« juſtly ſay, that never ſince I was a King, I ei- 
<« ther received wrong of any other Chriſtian Prince 
% or ſtate, or did wrong to any. I have ever, I 
&« praiſe God, yet * peace and amity with all, 
« which hath been ſo far tied to my perſon, as at 
«© my coming here, you are witneſſes, I found the 
« ſtate imbarked in a great and tedious war; and 
« only by mine arrival here, and by the peace in 
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No, I muſt plainly and freely confeſs here, in all 


ple meaned not to pay their debts in more ſub- 


convening this aſſembly) this firſt reaſon, I ſay, Jams 1, 
is, that day who are here preſently aſſembled An? 
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ent the body of this whole kingdom, 
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ce belore, which is no ſmall bleſſing to a Chriſtian | 
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my perſon, is now amity kept, where war was 


commonwealth : for, by peace abroad with their 
neighhors the towns fAlouriſh, the merchants be- 
come rich, the trade doth increaſe, and the pco- 
ple of all ſorts in the land injoy free liberty to 
exerciſe themſelves in their feveral vocations, 
without peril or diſturbance, Not that I think 
this outward peace fo unſeparably tied to my 
perſon, as I dare aſſuredly promile to my ſelt, 
and to you, the certain continuance thereof : but 


thus far I can very well aſſure you, and in the 


word of a King, promiſe unto you, That ! 
ſhall never give the firſt occaſion of the breach 
thereof; neither ſhall I ever be moved, for any 
particular or private paſſion of mind, to inter- 
rupt your public peace, except I be forced there- 
unto, either for reparation of the honor of the 
kingdom, or elſe by neceſſity for the weal and 
preſervation of the fame : in which caſe, a ſe- 
cure and honorable war muſt be prefered to an 
unlecure and diſhonorable peace. Vet do I 
hope, by my experience of the by-paſſed bleſ- 
ſings of peace, which Cod hath ſo long, ever 
ſince my birth, beſtowed upon me, that he will 
not be weary to continue the ſame, nor repent 
him of his grace towards me; transfering that 
ſentence of King David's, upon his by-paſſed 
victories of war, to mine of peace; that “ that 
God who preſerved me from the devouring jaws 
of the bear, and of the lion, and delivered them 


into my hands, ſhall alſo now grant me victory 


over that uncircumciſed Philiſtine.” But altho? 
outward peace be a great bleſſing, yet it is far 
inferior to peace within, as civil wars are more 


cruel and unnatural than wars abroad. And 


therefore the ſecond great bleſſing which God 
hath within my perfon ſent unto you, 1s peace 
within, and that in a double form: firſt, by my 


deſcent lineally out of the loins of Henry VII, 


« js reunited and confirmed in me the union of the 
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two princely Roſes of the two houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, whereot that King of happy memory 
was the firſt uniter, as he was ** the firſt 
ground-layer of the other peace (the lamentable 
and miſerable events, by the civil and bloody 
diſſenſion betwixt theſe two houſes, were ſo great, 
and ſo late, as it need not be renewed unto your 
memories) which as it was firſt ſettled and united 
in him, ſo is it now re- united and confirmed in 
me; being juſtly and lineally deſcended not only 
of that happy conjunction, but of both the 
branches thereof in any times before. But the 
union of theſe two princely houſes is nothing 
comparable to the union of theſe two ancient and 
famous kingdoms, which is the other inward 
peace annexed to my perſon. omit 

« And here I muſt crave your patiences for a 
little ſpace, to give me leave to diſcourſe more 
particularly of the benefits which do ariſe of that 
union which is made in my blood, being a 
matter which moſt properly belongeth to me to 
ſpeak of, as the head wherein that great body is 
united. And firſt, if we were to look no higher 
than to natural and phyſical reaſons, we ma 
eaſily be perſuaded of the great benefits which 
by that union do redound to the whole 
iſland : for if twenty thouſand men be a. ſtrong 
army, is not the double thereof, torty thouſand, 
the ſtronger army? If a baron inricheth himſelf 
with double as many lands as he had before, is 
he not double the greater ? Nature teacheth us, 
that mountains are made of mores; and that at 
the firſt, kingdoms being divided, and every 
particular town, or little country, as tyrants or 
uſurpers could obtain the poſſeſſion, a ligniory 
a- part: many of theſe little kingdoms are now, 
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in proceſs of time, by the ordinance of God 


become powertul within themſelves, to defend 
themſelves trom all outward invaſions, and their 
head and governor thereby inabled to redeem 
them from foreign aſſaults, and puniſh private 
tranſgreſſions within, Do we not yet remember, 
that this kingdom was divided into ſeven little 
kingdoms, beſide Wales.? And is it not now 
the ſtronger by their union ? And hath not the 
union of Wales to England added a greater 
ſtrength thereto? Which, tho' it was a great 
principality, was nothing comparable, in great- 
nels and power, to the ancient and famous king- 
dom of Scotland. But what ſhould we ſtick 
upon any natural appearance, when it is manifeſt 
that God, by his Almighty Providence, hath 
pre-ordained it ſo to be? Hath not God firſt 
united theſe two kingdoms, both in language, 
religion, and ſimilitude of manners? Yea, hath 
he not made us all in one ifland, compaſſed with 
one ſea, and of itſelf by nature indiviſible, as 
almoſt thoſe who were borderers themſelves on 
the late borders, cannot diftinguiſh, nor know, 
or diſcern their own limits: theſe two countries 
being ſeparated neither by fea, nor great river, 
mountain, nor other ſtrength of nature, but only 
by little ſmall brooks, or demoliſhed walls, to as 
rather they were divided in apprehenſion, than 
in effect; and now in the end and fulneſs of time 
united, the right and title of both in my perſon, 
alike lineally deſcended of both the crowns, 
whereby it is now becdme like a little world 
within itſelf, being intrenched and fortified round 
about with a natural, and yet admirably ſtrong 
pond or ditch, whereby all the former fears ot 
this nation are now quite cut off: the other part 
of the iſland being, ever before now, not only 
the place of landing to all ſtrangers who were to 
make invaſion here, but likewiſe moved by the 
enemies of this ſtate, by untimely incurſions to 
make inforced diverſion from their conqueſts, tor 
defending themſelves at home, and keeping ſure 
their back-door, as then it was called, which 
was the greateſt hindrance and lett my prede- 
ceſſors of this nation ever got, in diſturbing 
them from their famous and glorious conqueſts 
abroad: what God hath conjoined then, let 
no man ſeparate.” I am the huſband, and all 
the whole iſland is my lawful wife; I am the 


head, and it is my body; I am the ſhepherd, 


and it is my flock. I hope therefore no man will 
be ſo unreaſonable as to think, that I, who am 
a Chriſtian King, under the goſpel, ſhould be a 
polygamiſt, and huſband to two wives; that 1 
being the head, ſhould have a divided and mon- 
ſtrous body; or that, being the ſhepherd to ſo 
fair a flock (whole fold hath no wall to hedge it 
but the tour ſeas) ſhould have my flock parte! 
in two. But as I am aſſured that no honeſt ſub- 
ject, of whatſoever degree, within my whole 
dominions, is leſs glad of this joyful union than 
I am ; ſo may the frivolous objection of any 
who would be hinderers of this work (which 
God hath in my perſon already eſtabliſhed) be. 
eaſily anſwered 3 which can be none except ſuch 
as are either blinded with ignorance, or elf 
tranſported with malice, being unable to live in 
a well-governed common- wealth, and only de- 
lighting to fiſh in troubled waters: for it they 
would ſtand upon their reputation and privileges 
of any of the kingdoms, I pray you, were not 
both the kingdoms monarchies from the begin- 
ing? and conſequently, could ever the body be 
counted without the head, which was ever unſe- 
parably joined thereunto? ſo that as the honor 
and privileges of either of the kingdoms, could 
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* and the very name and memory of the 


not be divided from their Sovereign ; ſo are they 
now confounded and joined in my perſon, who 
am equal and alike kindly head to you both. 
When this kingdom of England was divided 
into ſo many little kingdoms, as I told you be- 
« fore, one of them behoved to eat up another, 
till they were all united in one: and yet can 
« Wiltſhire or Devonſhire, which were of the 
«© Weſt-Saxons, 
& longeſt durance, and did by conqueſt overcome 
« diverſe of the reſt of the little kingdoms, make 
« claim to priority of place or honor before Suſſex, 
« Eſſex, or other ſhires, which were conquered by 
« them? and have we not the like experience in the 
« kingdom of France, being compoſed of diverſe 
« duchies, and one after another conquered by the 
« ſword ? for even as little brooks loſe their names 
« by their running and falling into great rivers, 


rivers ſwallowed up in the ocean; fo by the con- 
junction of diverſe little kingdoms in one, are all 
theſe private differences and queſtions ſwallowed 
« up. And, ſince the ſucceſs was happy of the 
Saxon kingdoms, being conquered by the ſpear 
of Bellona, how much greater reaſon have we to 
expect a happy iſſue of this greater union, which 
« js only faſtened and bound up by the wedding- 
« ring of Aſtrea? And as God hath made Scot- 
ce land (the one half of this iſle) to injoy my birth, 
c and the firſt and moſt imperfect half of my life; 
« and you here to injoy the perfect and laſt half 
thereof; ſo cannot I think that any would be ſo 
« jnjurious to me, no, not in their thoughts and 
ce wiſhes, as to cut aſunder the one half of me from 
« the other: but in this matter I have far enough 
c inſiſted, reſting aſſured that, in your hearts and 
« minds, you all applaud this my diſcourſe. 

« Now altho' theſe bleſſings, before rehearſed, 
of inward and outward peace be great; yet ſee- 
ing that, in all good things, a great part of their 
goodneſs and eſtimation 1s loſt, if they have not 
appearance of perpetuity or long continuance z 
ſo it hath pleaſed Almighty God to accompany 
my perſon alſo with that favor, having healthful 
and hopeful iſſue of my body, whereof ſome 
are here preſent, for continuance and propagation 
of that undoubted right which is in my perſon, 
under whom I doubt not but it will pleaſe God 
to proſper and continue for many years this union, 
and ＋ 5 

peace, which I have brought with me. 

«© But neither peace outward, nor peace inward, 
nor any other bleſſing which can follow. there- 
upon, nor appearance of the perpetuity thereof, 
by propagation in the poſterity, 1s but a weak 
pillar, and a rotten reed to lean unto, if God 
do not ſtrengthen, and, by the ſtaff of his bleſ- 
« ſing, make them durable; for in vain doth the 
« watchman watch the city, it the Lord be not 
< the principal defenſe. thereof; in vain doth the 
& builder build the houſe, if God give not the 


cc 


„ ſucceſs; and in yain, as Paul faith, doth Paul 


plant, and Apollo water, it God give not the 
<« increaſe: for all worldly bleſſings are but like 
« ſwitt-paſſing ſhadows, fading flowers, or chaff 
<« blown before the wind, if, by the profeſſion of 
<« true religion, and works according thereunto, 
« God be not moved to maintain and ſettle the 
<« thrones of Princes. And altho? that ſince mine 
<« entry into this kingdom I have, both by meeting 
ce with diverſe of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and like- 


„vile by ſundry proclamations, clearly declared | 


* my mind in points of religion, yet do I not 

<« think it amiſs, in this ſo ſolemn an audience, I 

© ſhould now take occaſion to diſcover ſomewhat 

c of the ſecrets of my heart in that matter; for I 

66 9 never, with God's grace, be aſhamed to 
OL. II. 


altho* their kingdom was of | 


great 


other bleſſings of inward and outward 


% make public profeſſion thereof a 
left God ſhould be aſhamed to 
me, before men and angels ; eſpecially, left that 
at this time men might preſume, upon the mil- 
knowledge of my meaning, to trouble this par- 
liament of ours farther than were convenient. 
At my firſt coming, altho* J found but one 
religion, and that which by myſelf is profeſſed, 
publicly allowed, and by the law maintained ; 
yet I found another ſort of religion, beſide a 
private fect, Jurking within the bowels of this 
** nation. The firſt 1s the true religion, which 
by me is profeſſed, and by the law eſtabliſhed : 
the ſecond is, the falſely-called Catholics, but 
truly Papiſts : the third, which I call a ſect, ra- 
ther than a religion, is the Puritans or Noveliſts, 
who do not ſo far differ from us in points of re- 
ligion, as in their confuſed form of policy and 
** Purity; “ being ever diſcontented with the pre- 
<< ſent government, and 114 to ſuffer any ſu- 
* periority, which makes their ſect unable to be 
ſuffered in any well- governed common- wealth.“ 
But as for my courſe towards them, I remit it 
to my proclamations made on that ſubject. 
* And now for the Papiſts, I muſt put a diffe- 
rence betwixt my own private profeſſion of mine 
own falvation, and my politic government of 
< the realm, for the weal and quietnets thereof. 
As for mine own profeſſion, you have me your 
head now among you, of the ſame religion which 
the body is of: as I am no ſtranger to you iti 
blood, no more am I a ftranger to you in faith, 
or 1n matters concerning the houſe of God. And 
altho' this my profeſſion be according to mine 
education, wherein, I thank God, I tucked the 
“ milk of God's truth with the milk of my nurſe, 
yet do I here proteſt unto you, that 


cc 


cc 


cc 


e prejudicate opinion, have ſo firmly kept my firſt 
<« profeſſion, it I had not found it agreeable to all 
„ reaſon, and to the rule of my conſcience. But 
« 1] 2 never violent, nor unreaſonable in my pro- 


ebe our mother church, altho' defiled with ſome 
e infirmities and corruptions,” as the Jews were, 
when they crucified Chriſt, And as I am 
no enemy to the life of a ſick man, becauſe I 
„ would have his body purged of ill humors; no 
„ more am I enemy to their church, becauſe I 
«« would have them reform their errors, not wiſh- 
ing the down-throwing of the temple, but that 
eit might be purged, and. cleanſed from corrup- 
ce tion; otherwiſe how can they wiſh us to enter, 
if their houſe be not firſt clean? But as I would 
ebe lother to diſpenſe in the leaſt point of mine 
«© own conſcience, for any worldly reſpect, than 
<<. the fooliſheſt preciſian of them all; ſo would I 
ce be as forry to {trait the politic government of 
“the bodies and minds of all my tubjects to my 
private opinions: nay, my mind was ever 
«© ſo free from perſecution, or thralling of my ſub- 
ee jets in matters of conſcience, as I hope thoſe 
of that profeſſion within this kingdom have a 
<« proof ſince my coming, that I was ſo far from 


e 1ncreaſing their burdens, with Rehoboam, as I 


„ have, ſo much as either time, occaſion, or law 
e could permit, lightened them: and even now at 
ce this time, have I been careful to reviſe and con- 
e ſider deeply upon the laws made againſt them, 
« < That ſome overture might be proponed to 


the preſent parliament, for clearing theſe laws by 


<« reaſon (which is the foul of the law) in caſe they 


« rouſly extended by judges, than the meaning of 


the law was, or might tend to the hurt as well 


<< of the innocent, as of guilty perſons.” And as 


5 H profeſſion, 


would 
never, for ſuch a conceit of conſtancy, or other 


“ feſſion: I acknowledge the Roman church to 


<« to the perſons of my tubjects who are of that 
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« have been in paſſed times farther, or more rigo- | 
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«© contained fuch a doubtful, ignorant, and implicit | © 
« ind of faith in the laics, grounded upon their “ 
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profeſſion, I muſt divide them into two ranks, 
clerics and laics. For the part of the laics, cer- | © 
tainly I ever thought them far more excuſable | . 
than the other fort, becauſe that fort of religion | ** 


church as, except they do generally believe what- | ** 


c ſoever their teachers pleaſe to affirm, they cannot | ** 
« be thought guilty of theſe particular points of. 


« hereſies and corr 
« {0 wiltully | wo 8. 
« divide the ſa 


* 


And again, I muſt ſub- | © 


c ſubjects, who either, being old, have retained | ** 


« their firſt drunken-in liquor upon a certain ſname- *© 
« facedneſs to be thought curious, or changeable ; | ** 
« or, being young men, thro? evil educations, have 

12 or brought up but upon ſuch | ** 


c never been nur 


e venom, inſtead of wholeſome nutriment; and | © 


« that ſort of people I would be ſorry to puniſh | * 
« their bodies for the error of their minds, the re- | © 
« formation whereof muſt only come of God, and | <* 


* 


A 


« the true ſpirit. But the other rank of laics who, | ** 


« either thro? curioſity, affectation of novelties, or | © 
« diſcontentment in their private humors, have | © 


« changed their coats, only to be factious ſtirrers of | ©* 


« ſedition, and perturbers of the commonweal; | * 
« their backwardneſs in their religion giveth a | *©* 
ground to me (their magiſtrate) to take the | ** 


« ſay and affirm that, as long as they maintain | © 
« one ſpecial point of their doctrine, and another | ** 
4e point of their practiſe, they are no way ſufferable | ** 
« to remain in this kingdom. Their point of | 
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« ngt ſo much upon my lenity (becauſe 1 would be 
« loth to be thought a perſecutor) as thereupon | <+ 
« to think it lawful for them daily to increaſe their | 5+ 
e number and ſtrength in this kingdom; whereby, | 1 


rebellion and hoſtility againſt their natural Snve- | ** 


* monſter, their head. And in this point I have] 


to antiquity, in the points of eccleſiaſtical policy: ] 


But of one thing would I have the Papiſts off 


A 


better heed to their proceedings, and to correct 
their obſtinacy. | ws 
« But for the part of the clerics, I mult directly © 


doctrine is, that arrogant and ambitious ſupre- | *©* 
macy of their head, the Pope, whereby he not | ©* 
only claimeth to be ſpiritual head of all Chriſtians, | <* 
but alſo to have an imperial civil power over all } 5* 
Kings and Emperors, dethroning and decrowning | © 
Princes with his foot as pleaſetli him, and dil- | ** 
penſing and diſpoſing of all kingdoms and empires | ** 
at his appetite, The other _ which they | ** 
obſerve in continual practiſe is, the aſſaſſinates 5 
and murders of Kings, thinking it no ſin, but!“ 
rather a matter of ſalvation, to do all actions of] 


reign Lord, if he be once ' curſed, his ſubjects | 5 
Sifcharged of their fidelity, and his kingdom giyen ** 
a prey, by that three-crowned Monarch, or rather 


no occaſion to ſpeak farther here, ſaying, ** That | © 
I could wiſh from my heart, that it would pleaſe | ** 
God to make me one of the members of ſuch a | ** 
general union in religion, as laying wiltulneſs aſide | ** 
on both hands, we might meet in the midſt, 
which is the center and perfection of all things. 
For if they would leave and be aſhamed of ſuch |} 5+ 
new and groſs corruptions of theirs, as themſelves | 5 
cannot maintain, nor deny to be worthy - of re-] 
formation, I would for my own part be content! 
to meet them in the midway, ſo that all novel- | 5 
ties might be renounced on either ſide.” For as 
my faith is the true, ancient, catholic and apoſtolic | * 
faith, grounded upon the ſcriptures and expreſs | <+ 
word of God; ſo will I ever yield all reverence | ++ 


— 


and by that means ſhall I ever, with God's“ 
ace, keep my ſelf from either being a heretic | << 
in faith, or ſchiſmatic in matters of policy, + ' | *5 


_ 


this land to be admoniſhed, that they preſume | + 


jons, which their teachers do | << 


me laics into two ranks, that is, 4“ 
« either quiet and well- minded men, peaceable | * 


AN 


* 


* 


* 


K „ 


if not in my time, at leaſt in the time of my 
poſterity, they might be in hope to erect their 
religion again. No, let them aſſure themſelves, 
that as I am a friend to their perſons, if they be 
good ſubjects, ſo I am a vowed enemy, and do 
denounce mortal war to their errors. And that 
as I would be forry to be driven, by their ill 
behavior, from the protection and conſervation ot 
their bodies and lives; fo will I never ceaſe, as 
far as I can, to tread down their errors and wrong 
opinions: firſt, I could not permit the increaſe 
and growing of their religion, without betraying 
my ſelf and mine own confcience : ſecondly, this 
whole iſte, as well the part I am come from, as 
the part I rewain in, in betraying their liberties, 


y Jars 1, | 


AN” 1604. 
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and reducing them to the former laviſh yoke 


which both had caſten off before I came among 
them: and thirdly, the liberty of the crown in 
my poſterity, which I ſhould leave again under 
a new flavery, having found it left free to me 
by my predeceſſors. And therefore would [ 
wiſh all my good ſubjects, who are deceived 
with that corruption; firſt, if they find any be- 
gining of inſtinCtion in themſelves of knowledge, 
and love to the truth, to foſter the ſame by all 
lawful means, and to beware of quenching the 
ſpirit which worketh within them: and if the 

can find as yet no motion tending that way, to 
be ſtudious to read and confer with learned men, 
and to ule all ſuch means as may farther their 
reſolution ; aſſuring themſelves, that as long as 
they are diſconformable in religion from us, the 

cannot be but half my ſubjects, be able to do 
but half ſervice, and I to want the beſt half of 
them, which is their ſouls. 1 

And here I take occaſion to ſpeak to you, my 
lords the biſhops z for as you, my lord of Durham, 


ſaid very learnedly this day, in your ſermon, 


Correction without inſtruction is but a tyranny: 
ſo ought you, and all the clergy under you, to 
be more careful, vigilant, and diligent, than 
you have been, to vin fouls to God, as well 
by your exemplary life, as doctrine. And fince 
you ſee how careful they are, ſparing neither 
labor, pains, nor extreme peril of their perſons, 
to pervert (the devil is fo buly a biſhop) you 
ſhould be the more careful and wakeful in your 
charges, Follow the rule preſcribed to you b. 

St. Paul, “ Re ye careful to exhort and inftrud? 
in ſeaſon, and out of ſcaſon:“ and where you 
have been any way fluggiſh before, now waken 
yourſelves up again with a new diligence in this 
point, remiting the ſucceſs to God, who callin 

them either at the ſecond; third, tenth, or twelft 

hour, as they are alike welcome to him, | ſo ſhall 
they be to me, his lieutenant - here. 5 

«« The third reaſon of my convening you at this 
time, which containeth ſuch actions of my thank- 
fulneſs towards you, as I may either do, or leave 
undone, yet ſhall, with God's grace, ever preſs 
to perform all the days of my lite. It confiſterh in 
theſe two points; in making laws at certain 
times, which is only at ſuch times as this, in 
parliament ; or in the careful execution thereof 
at all other times. As for the making thein, 
I will thus far faithfully promiſe unto you, that! 
will ever prefer the weal of the body, and of the 
whole commonweal, in making good laws and 
conſtitutions, to any particular or private ends 


of mine, thinking ever the wealth and weal of 


the public - to be my greateſt weal, and worldly 
felieity: a point wherein a, lawful King doth 
directly differ from a tyrant. But, at this time, 
Jam only thus far to fore warn you in that point, 
that you beware to ſeek the making too many 
laws, for two eſpecial reaſons. Firſt, becauſe in 


corruptiſſimà Republica plurimæ leges : and the 
execution 
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execution of good laws is far more profitable in 


C a commonweal, than to burden mens memories 
ce with the making too many of them. And next, 
« becauſe the making too many laws in one par- 
4e liameat will bring in confuſion, for lack of leiſure 
« wiſely to deliberate before you conclude : for the 
« biſhop ſaid well ta day; that to deliberation would 
« a large time be given, but to execution a greater 


«6 promptneſs was required. As for the execution 


«« ceſſors in this kingdom, in planting ſuch a num 


« of good laws, it hath been very wiſely and 
« honorably foreſeen, and ordered by my prede- 


«« ber of judges, and all forts of magiſtrates, in 
« convenient places, for the execution thereof. And 
« therefore muſt I now turn me to you who are 
« judges and magiſtrates under me, as mine eyes 
ce and ears in this caſe : I can ſay no otherwiſe to 
« you, than as Ezekias, the good King of Juda, 
« {aid to his judges ; '**Remember that the thrones 


« you fit on are God's, and neither yours nor 


« mine.” And that as you mult be anſwerable to 
«© me, fo muſt both you and I be anſwerable to 
« God, for the due execution of our offices, 


That place is no place for you to utter your af. 


« fections in; you muſt not there hate your foe, 


4 nor love your friend; fear the offenſe of the 
<6 greater party, or pity the miſery of the meaner ; 


« you muſt be blind, and not fee diſtinctions of 
« perſons 3 handleſs, not receive bribes 3 but keep 
ce that juſt temper and mild-courſe in all your pro- 
« ceedings that, like a juſt balance, you may nei- 
c ther ſway to the right nor left hand. Three 


principal qualities are required in you, know. 


« ſedge, courage and ſincerity; that you may diſ- 


«© cern with knowledge, execute with courage, and 


« do both in upright ſincerity: and as, for my 
« part, I do vow and proteſt here in the preſenſe 
« of God, and of this honorable audience, I ne- 
c yer ſhall be weary, nor omit any occaſion where- 
« in I may ſhew my carefulneſs of the execution of 
<« good laws ; and, as I wiſh you who are judges, 
«© not to be weary in your office, in doing it, ſo 
4e ſhall I never be weary, with God's grace, to 
« take account of you, which is properly my 
« calling. 8 | 

« And thus having told you the three cauſes 


« of my convening this parliament, all three 


« tending only to utter my thankfulneſs, but in 
« diverſe forms; the firſt by word, the other two 
« by action; I do confeſs, that when I have 
« done, and performed all which in this ſpeech 
« J have promiſed, Inutilis ſervus ſum : Inutile, 
« becauſe the meaning of the word Inutilis in 
<« that place of ſcripture, is underſtood, that in 
« doing all that ſervice which we can to God, 
<« jt is but our duty, and we do nothing to God, 
« but that which we are bound to do: and in 


„ like manner, when I have done all I can for 
< you, I do nothing but what I am bound to do, 


« 'and am accountable to God upon the contrary. 


<« For I do aknowledge; That the ſpecial and 
« oreateft point of difference that is betwixt a 


„ rightful King, and a uſurping Tyrant, is in 
« this; that whereas the proud and ambitious 
« Tyrant doth think his kingdom and Fu are 
ce only ordained for ſatisfaction of his defires and 
&« unreaſonable appetites 3 the righteous and uſt 
« King doth, by the'contrary, acknowledge him- 
« ſelf to be ordained for the procuring the wealth 
ce and proſperity of his — and that his greateſt 
«and principal worldly felicity muſt conſiſt in 
« their proſperity ”, If you be rich, I cannot 
debe poor; if you be happy, I cannot but be 
« fortunate 3 and I proteſt that your welfare ſhall 


* ever by my greateſt care and contentment. And 


that I ama ſervant is moſt true; that as I am 
c head and governor of all the people in my domi- 


a 


* * 


„ nions, who are my natural vaſſals and ſubjects, 
e conſidering them in numbers and diſtin& ranks 
* ſoifwe will take the whole people as one bod 
e and maſs, then as the head is ordained for the 
body, and not the body for the head, ſo mutt 
da righteous King know himſelf to be ordained 
„for his people, and not his people for him: 
“for altho* King and people be relata, yet can he 
be no King it he want people and ſubjects: but 
there are many people in the world who lack 
a head; wherefore I will never be aſhamed to 
to confeſs it my principal honor, to be the great 
„ ſervant of the common-weal ; and ever think 
the proſperity thereof to be my greateſt felicity; 
* as I have already faid. 

„But as it was the whole body of this king. 
* dom (with a uniform aſſent and harmony) as 
I told you in the begining of my ſpeech, which 
did fo far oblige me, in goodwill and thankfulneis 
of requital by their alacrity and readineſs in de- 
e claring and receiving me to that place which God 
* had provided for me, and not any particular 
* perſons (for then it had not been the body) ſo is 

my thankfulneſs due to the whole ſtate, For 
even as in matters of faults, Quod à multis pec- 

catur impunè peccatur; even ſo in the matters ot 
virtuous and good deeds, what is done by the 
willing conſent and harmony of the whole body 
no particular perſon can juſtly claim thanks, as 
proper to him for the ſame: and therefore I 
muſt here make a little apology for my ſelf, in 

„ that I could not ſatisfy the particular humors 
* of every perſon who looked for ſome advance- 
ment or reward at my hand, fince my entry into 
this kingdom. Three kinds of things were 

craved of me, advancement 'to honor, prefer- 
* ment to place of credit about my perſon, and re- 

ward in matters of land or profit, If I had 
beſtowed honor upon all, no man could have 
been advanced to honor; for the degrees of honor 
do conſiſt in prefering ſome above their fellows: 
<« if every man had the like acceſs to my privy or 
© bed-chamber, then no man could have it, becauſe 
eit cannot contain all: and if I had beſtowed lands 
ee and rewards upon every man, the fountain of 
«© my liberality would have been fo exhauſted and 
ce dried, as I would lack means to be liberal to 
c any man: and yet was I not lo paring, but J 
e may without vaunting affirm, that I have inlarged 
my favor, in all the three degrees, towards ag 
« many, and more than ever King of England did, 


ein fo ſhort a ſpace. No, I rather crave your 
e pardon, that I have been fo bountiful : for, if 
c the means of the crown be waſted, I behoveT 


then to have recourſe to you my ſubjects, and be 
« burdenſome to you, which I would be lotheſt to 
« be of any King alive for as it is true that, 
« as I have already ſaid, it was a whole body 

which did deſerve fo well at my hand, and not 
every particular perſon of the people: yet were 


there ſome who, by reaſon of their office, credit 


ce with the people, or otherwiſe, took occaſion 
ce both before, and at the ſame time of my comin 

« Amon you, ro give proof of their | love "I 
« affection towards me. Not that I am any wa 
« jn doubt, that if other of my fubjects had been 
« in their places, and had the like occaſion, but 
e they would have uttered the like good effects (fo 
« general and fo great were the love and affec- 
tion of you all towards me) but yet this havin 

e been. peformed by ſome cola perſons, I coul; 
« not without unthankfulneſs but requite them ac- 


40 cordingly : and therefore had I juft occaſion to 
« advance ſome in honor, ſame to places of ſer- 
ce vice about me, and by rewarding to inable ſome 
« who had deſerved well of me, and were not 


«© gotherwiſe able to maintain the ranks I thought 
them 
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look for at my hands”. 


them capable and worthy of place of preferment 
« and credit, and not able to ſuſtain thoſe places 
« for which I thought them fit, without my help. 
Two eſpecial cauſes moved me to be ſo open- 
« handed, whereof the one was reaſonable and ho- 
«« norable but the other (I will not be aſhamed to 
« confeſs unto you) proceeded of mine own infirmi- 
y. That which was juſt and honorable, was 
that, being fo far beholden to the _ of the 
« whole ſtate, I thought I could not refufe to let 
« run ſome ſmall brooks out of the fountain of my 
« thankfulneſs to the whole, for refreſhing of par- 
« ticular perſons who were members of that mul 
„ tidude. The other, which proceeded out of 
« mine own infirmity, was, the multitude and 
« jmportunity of ſuitors. But altho reaſon cometh 
« by infuſion, in a manner, yet experience groweth 
« with time and labor: and therefore do I not 
doubt, but experience in time coming will both 


teach the particular ſubjects of this kingdom not 


« to be ſo importune and undiſcreet in craving 3 
« and me not to be ſo eaſily and lightly moved 
« in granting that which may be harmful to 
« my eſtate, and conſcquently to the whole king- 


«© dom. 


« And thus having at length declared unto you 
« my mind, in all the points for the which J 
« called this parliament, my concluſion ſhall only 
«© now be, to excuſe my elf, in caſe you have 
e not found ſuch eloquence in my ſpeech as, 
«« peradventure, you might have looked for at 
« my hands. I might, if I liſt, alledge the great 
« weight of my affairs, and my continual buſineſs 
« and diſtraction, that I could never have leiſure 
« to think upon what I was to ſpeak, before I 
came to the place where I was to ſpeak : and 
« I might alſo alledge, that my firſt ſight of this 
« ſo famous and honorable aſſembly might like- 
« wiſe breed ſome impediment. But leaving theſe 
« excuſes, I will plainly and freely, in my man- 
«© ner, tell you the true cauſe of it; which is, that 
« it becometh a King, in my opinion, to uſe 
ce no other eloquence than plaineſs and ſincerity. 
laineſs I mean, that his ſpeeches ſhould 
o clear, and void of all ambiguity, that they 
« may not be torn nor rent aſunder in contrary | 
« ſenſes, like the old oracles of the Pagan gods: 
« and by ſincerity I underſtand, that uprightneſs 
« and honeſty, which ought to be in a King's 
« whole ſpeeches and actions; that, as far as a 
« King is in honor erected above any of his ſub- 
« jects, ſo far ſhould he ſtrive in ſincerity to be 
« above them all, and that his tongue ſhould be 
« ever the true meſſenger of his heart. And 
« this ſort of eloquence may you ever aſſuredly 


cc 


This harangue was not received with the ap- 
lauſes his Majeſty had expected. Beſide its exor- 
755 prolixity, diverſe particulars were remarked 
which gave room for criticiſm. Firſt, none could 
tell what to make of his actions of thanks inſe- 
« parably conjoined in his perſon,” and containing 
two bleſſings, the firſt whereof was confined to 
theſe two points: 1. That 1 never had war 


with any of his neighbors, he infered thence, that 


he brought peace with him every where. But it 
was no great wonder he had not been hitherto at 
war with his neighbors, ſince Scotland has properly 
no neighbors but the 'Engliſh. 2. That, without 
being follicited, he had revoked the letters of mark 
againſt Spain. The other bleſſing of his < actions 
« of thanks” conſiſted in the union in his perſon 
of the titles of the two houſes of Lancaſter and 
York, Hence he would have inſinuated that, by 


his acceſſion to the throne of England, he freed the 


civil wars occaſioned by the ſaid two houſes titles: 
but this pretended dread was only a chimera of his 
own forming ; ſince Henry VIII, who much more 
juſtly united in his perſon the rights of the two 
contending houſes, the dread of a civil war had fo 
diſappeared, that it was ablolutely forgot. As for 
his efforts to manifeſt the great advantages which 
would accrue to England trom the union of the 
two kingdoms, they were intirely vain, as will 
hereafter appear : beſide, his inferences from the ar- 
bitrary compariſons, of a head with a divided 
body, a huſband with two wives, a ſhepherd with 
two flocks, ſeemed fo little ſolid, that they were 
turned, to ridicule. What he advanced concerning 
religion gave univerſal diſguſt. The Papiſts were 
not ſatisfied with his diſtinctions. The Puritans 
were extremely ſhocked that he ſhould poſitively 
ſay of them, They were ever diſcontented with 
< the preſent government, and impatient of an 


N from the dread of ſeeing a renewal of the 1 * 


1 1004 
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% ſuperiority, which made their ſect inſufferabſe 


in a well-governed common-wealth.” The Pro- 
teſtants in general remarked in his ſpeech too great 
condeſcenſion for the Papiſts, and even contradic- 
tion in what he ſaid on their account. On the 
one hand, he affirmed, he was of the church of 
England, and his faith grounded upon the Holy 
Scriptures. 
lay aſide all prejudice, and meet the Catholics half 
way. He declared himſelf a mortal enemy to their 
errors, but took care to intimate, that he confined, 
as I may ſay, theſe errors to the doctrine of the 
Pope's exorbitant power. With regard to the other 
fort of actions of thanks,” conſiſting in the 


making and executing laws, it was ſaid, that 2 


King of England might extol his condeſcenſion 
concerning ſome. particular ſtatute, inacted to his 
own detriment, and the nation's benefit : but no 


King before him ever pretended that giving his aſ- 
ſent to ſuch laws as were for his own and the king- 


dom's good, was laying any obligation on the 


people. It was likewiſe remarked, that he admo- 


niſhed the parliament not to inact too many laws, 
as if he feared being obliged to carry too far his 
pretended thankfulneſs. 


laws he was willing to admit, all the effects of his 


thankfulneſs conſiſted in giving the judges a very 
It was laſtly ob- 


common and trivial charge. 


ſerved, that this thankfulneſs whereon turned: his 


whole ſpeech, was as imaginary as the cauſe which 


produced it. In thanking the people of England 


«« for receiving and imbracing him as their un- 
e doubted and lawful King and governor,” he did 
not mean to declare, that the people had made him 
ſo, but only that, being undoubted King by his 


| en ht, they had received and owned him as 
ſuch. 


his was leſſening the obligation, and con- 
ſequently the thankfulneſs alſo: many were there - 


fore of opinion that his, Majeſty's drift in this te- 


dious harangue, was not ſo much to expreſs his 
thanktulneſs to the Engliſh, as to inſinuate that all 
the obligation he had to them was, their not op- 
poſing his undoubted right: that his chief inten- 
tion was, to obtain of the parliament the union of 


both kingdoms; to prevent any new laws againſt 


Papiſts, and to have the execution of thoſe already 
in force left to him. What was at firſt only con- 
jectured became certain afterwards, as this King's 
views were gradually unveiled: but in this very 
parliament the Enghſh began to conceive a ſuſpi- 
cion and jealouſy of their new Sovereign. This is 
what put the houſe of commons on their guard, 
and made them carefully weigh the words and 
actions of this Prince, who, notwithſtanding the 
maxims laid down in the cloſe. of his diſcourſe, 


| was a very great proficient in thz art of ſelecting 
| ' * ambiguas 


On the other hand, he was ready to 


That, as for the few good 
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ES J. ambiguous expreſſions. This muſt always be car- | 
1604. ried in mind in order to comprehend the events of 


— this reign, | of | 
2 The firſt buſineſs entered upon by this parliament 
* was to prepare a ſtatute for acknowledging King 


King's title. 
Statut. c. I. 
Wilſon. 


Commiſho- 
ners to = 
une the 
on of the 
to king- 
doms. 
Spotſaood. 
p. 480. &c. 
Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XVI. 
boo. 
Wilſon. 


The peoples 
diſcontent 
about reli- 
gion. 


Wilſon, 


James's title to the crown of England. This was 
not of his own moving : on the contrary, 1n all ap- 
pearance, by repeating ſeveral times in his ſpeech, 
that he was undoubted King by birth-right, he de- 
ſigned to intimate, that he needed not parliamen- 
tary confirmation. But if this was his intent, the 
two houſes did not, or ſeemed not to underſtand 
it; whether they reſolved to preſerve a privilege 
hitherto injoyed, or apprehended ſuch omiſſion 
might occaſion troubles and rebellions. James, on 
his part, judged it not prudent to refuſe the act. 
After the parliament had conſidered of ſome other 
affairs, they appointed commiſſioners to examine 
his Majeſty's propoſal concerning a union between 
the two kingdoms : but to this James had already 
ut obſtacles, by laviſhing honors and riches upon 
bis Scotiſh courtiers. This convinced the Engliſh, 
they could not but loſe by a union, whoſe end they 
were perſuaded was to make the Scots partakers of 
England's wealth, whereas the Engliſh had nothin 
to expect in Scotland (1). Hence alſo aroſe far- 
ther occaſion to cenſure his Majeſty's ſpeech, where 
he ſpoke of Scotland as one half of the iſland, tho? 
the Engliſh were far from being ſtrangers to the 
vaſt inequality between the two halves. The Scots 
greedineſs after places, penſions and rich matches, 
raiſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, and rendered 
them very averſe to the union James had projected. 
With theſe diſpoſitions the commiſſioners met to 
examine the advantages and inconveniences, in or- 
der to make their report to the two houſes (2). 
While this was in agitation, the majority of peo- 
ple could not forbear expreſſing their diſcontents 
touching religion. The Papiſts expected greater 
favors from a Prince whom they imagined in their 
intereſt. His diſtinction between the clerics and laics, 
between thoſe who aſcribed to the Pope unlimited 


power, and ſuch as received not that doctrine, 


made them fear the advantages they had promiſed 
themſelves in this new reign would be very incon- 
ſiderable. The Preſbyterians were inraged to ſee 


James fo openly prefer the Papiſts before them. 
All the, Proteſtants in general heard, with grief, the 


advances he made to the Papiſts; but, more parti- 
cularly, his offer of meeting them half way, and his 


affectation of condemning only a ſingle tenet, gave 
room to believe he had in reality the ſentiments he 
was ſuſpected of in Scotland. What means 
„ (faid they) his offer to the Papiſts of meeting 
<« them half way, on their renouncing the doctrines 
ce repugnant to regal authority? Where is this 
<« half way to be? Does it relate to the hierarchy ? 
<« But if the Pope's authority is not received, there 
« will be no longer any difference between the 
Engliſh and Romiſh churches. Does he reckon 
the Catholics will have come half way, 
when they have renounced the Pope's exorbi- 
tant power? If ſo, we muſt, in order to go 
the other half, yield them the reſt of thoſe arti- 
cles which occaſioned our ſeparation.” In ſhort, 
it was a Queſtion, how far his offer was to extend, 
or where to ſtop, ſo obſcure and dubious was this 
expreſſion, tho he had declared, he would uſe no 
other eloquence than plaineſs and ſincerity. Moſt 
of the prelates and the church of England zealots, 


401 


were alone pleaſed, becauſe James ſeemed determined JA MES I- 
not to tolerate the Puritans, who were no leſs odious ANn* 1604: 
to them than the Papiſtical bigots. It is cer- r... 
tain, their zeal for the church of England was car- 

ried ſomewhat too far, and the King, by ſo plainly 

declaring himſelf a ſworn enemy to the Puritans; 

bred a mutual enmity between the two parties; 

which was but too much cheriſhed, and which, at 

another juncture, proved fatal to the eſtabliſhed 

church. The Puritans were ſo offended at this un- 
Charitableneſs for them, and the great condeſcenſion 

for the Papiſts, that they ſcrupled not charging 

the King, the biſhops, and the zealous epiſcopa- 

lians, with being lo many agents for the Romiſh 

Pontif, Amidſt theſe diviſions, the Popiſh emiſ- 

ſaries had but too many opportunities to foment the 

animoſity of theſe factions, and carry it to the ut- 

molt height, knowing they could not better execute 

their deſigns than when the realm was torn with diſ- 

ſenſions. It is pretended that, at this juncture, Artigce of the 
many Jeſuits, with their ſupcriors permiſſion, were Jeſuits to fo- 
received, ſome as Preſbyterian miniſters, others as ment divi- 
church of England prieſts, and that, under theſe ons. 
diſguites, they fo ſtretched the principles of both 


Annals of 
5 : * | ames I. Pref, 
parties, 1n their writings and ſermons, that the.” 
breach was rendered irreparable. 


At the fame time, thoſe who approached the James a lover 
King's perſon, both Engliſh and Scots, ſtudied of flattery. 
only how to make their court, in order to obtain Oſborn. 
his good-graces and favors, The jealouſy between 

the two nations helped to ſtrain the flattery uſed by 

the whole court to his Majeſty. All labored to 

keep in his eſteem by whatever was to him moſt. 
agreeable, and nothing was more fo, than to be 

extolled for his abilities and learning, and to hear 

the royal authority talked of according to his own 
principles. It was ſome time before the people had 

a clear knowledge of this Prince's genius and cha- 

racter; but when he was once well known, the 

eftcem at firſt entertained of him very ſenfibly dimi- 

niſhed, whereto he himſelf greatly contributed by his 
unaccountable conduct, as in the ſequel will appear. 

The main affair for which James had ſummoned He aſſumes 
the parliament was, the union of both kingdoms, the title of 
tho? he pretended, his ſole motive was to expreſs his SOT i 
grateful acknowledgment to the Engliſh, He had 4d 


3 : tain. 
ſuch opinion of his eloquence, that he queſtioned Wilſon, 


not the ſucceſs of this affair, and the nominating p. 673. 

commiſſioners for that purpoſe confirmed his belief: 

lo, whether thro? impatience, or to ingage the par- Rym. Fad. 

liament to unite the two kingdoms with more rea- Vol XVI. 

dineſs, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King of . 

Great-Britain, without waiting for the parliament's 

deciſion. From thencetorwards he would hear no 

more of a diſtinction of the two kingdoms. St. Ih. v. 66; 

; s t. Ib. p. 665, 

Andrew's croſs was quartered with St. George's in 645. 

the flags, and by proclamation the Scotiſh coins Howes. 

were made current in England. This evidenced 

James's not doubting but the union buſineſs would 

ſucceed to his wiſh : but he was yet a ſtranger to 

the genius and character of the Engliſh. Such as Wilſon. 

| had no ſhare in his bounties, loudly murmured to 

ſee his Scotiſh attendants ſuddenly ' grown fo rich, 

that the Engliſh could not imitate their ſplendor 

without ruining themſelves (3). On this occaſion 

were daily made abundance of Paſquinades not 

much to the Scots advantage, nor conſequently to 

the project of uniting the two Kingdoms. 4 
Another affair alto occurred, which did not any 5 


3 os #30 iſſerence he- 
way diminiſh that diſlike the Engliſh had conceived tween King 


9 james andthe 


— 


(1) It was ſaid, That it the Scots had already impoveriſhed the kingdom, they would by the union bankrupt it. Welden, p.58. 
(2) There were in all forty- three commiſſioners, lords and commons, who were impowered to meet and treat with certain ſelect 
commiſſioners to be appointed by the parliament of Scotland. Wilſon, p. 673, &c. Spotſwood, p. 480, &c. 


„p. 673) repined, to ſee the Scots advanced trom blue bonnets to coſtly beavers, wearing, inſtead 


(3) The Engliſh (lays Wilſon 
of wadmeal, velvet and ſattin. 


No. 26. Vol. II. 


* — * 


— houſe of com- 
mons. 


Coke, p. 53, 
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aue s l. of their new Sovereign's conduct. This was a 
An' 1604, dilcontent given the houſe of commons, and which 
it will be neceſſary to mention, in order to ſhew 
this Prince's idea of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 

the juſt cauſe he gave the commons to apprehend he 

March :3 deſigned to invade their privileges. Immediately 
on opening the parliament, the commons as uſual 

examining the conteſted elections, there was a debate 

in the houte about the return of fir Francis Goodwin, 

and fir John Forteſcue, for knight of the ſhire for 

the county of Bucks, and, ona full hearing, fir Francis 

Vfarch 26, was declared duely elected. Three days after, the 
lords ſent to the commons, requiring a conference 
concerning Goodwin's election. The commons, 

furpriſed at ſo extraordinary a meſſage, replied ; 

they did not think themſelves obliged to give ac- 

count of their proceedings, and therefore could not 

grant the conference demanded. The peers an- 

{wered ; his Majeſty having been informed of what 

had paſſed in Goodwin's caſe, deemed himſelf in 

honor ingaged to have the affair re-debated, and 

had ordered them to confer thereon with the com- 

mons. Upon this, the commons, by their ſpeaker, 

cave the King their reaſons, why they could not 

admit this innovation: but all they could obtain 

was that, inſtead of a conference with the lords, 

James commanded them to confer with the judges. 

April 3. This pleaſed them no more than the other, They 
ſet down their reafons in writing, and delivered them 

at the council-chamber, to defire their lordſhips to 
intercede for them to his Majeſty not to violate their 
privileges. The anſwer was, the King abſolutely 


commanded them to have a conference with the 


judges. At this order, ſo very arbitrary, the com- 
mons were extremely ſurpriſed: nevertheleſs, fearing 
to be accuſed of too promptly ingaging in a quarrel 
with the King, they judged it properer to yield 
than ſtand out, fully bent however to adhere to 
what had been determined concerning the conteſted 

election. Certainly, James had ingaged in a very 
nice affair, and probably would not have come off 
with honor, had he not been diſtngaged by Good- 
win's moderation. That knight chuling to forfeit his 
right rather than occaſion a quarrel between his Ma- 
jeſty and the commons, deſired the houfe to order 
the county of Bucks to elect another repreſenta- 
tive. Both King and commons willingly accepted 
this expedient, which prevented their proceeding 
to extremities z but James was hence convinced, 
that no great account was made of his proclamation 
on calling the parliament, whereby he pretended to 
be maſter of the elections. 


Ihe commons This buſineſs ſatisfied the commons, that the 


addreſs to King's intention was to ſound them, and that here- 
James. after ſuch incidents might frequently be revived : for 
ar 16. which reaſon, on the ſixteenth of June, addreſſing 
9%, P. 54. him concerning certain grievances, they took oc- 
caſion to repreſent their privileges, of which they 


Parliament ſuppoſed him not yet fully informed. This addreſs | 


prorogued. ſo diſpleaſed James, that, on the ſeventh of July, 
Journ. Parl. he prorogued the parliament, to have time for con- 


Stow. ſideration how he might humble the commons. 


The clergy Moſt certainly, the majority of thoſe who ap- 
countenance proached the King, labored to inſpire him with the 
James's prin- deſign of rendering himſelf abſolute, or rather to 
o_ confirm him in his reſolution, by which they made 
. "27 their court completely; beſide, arbitrary power is 
Coke, p. 60. no leſs advantageous to miniſters and courtiers, than 
Oſborn, 


— 


detrimental to all other people. Diverſe writers J a u 7 
charge the prelates with having been of the number Ax? 1 : 
of thoſe flatterers. Perhaps matters have been Ig; 
fomewhat agravated : nevertheleſs, ſundry par- 

ticulars give occaſion to believe, that the church of 

England clergy were inclined to afcribe to the King 

more power than his predeceſſors had hitherto in- 

joyed ; at leaſt, it is certain that, from the reign 

of James I, to this prefent time, many members 

of that body have ſtrugled hard to convince the 

people, that they ought to acknowledge in the 
Sovereign unlimited authority, and have extended 

paſſive obedience as far in England as in the moſt 

deſpotic monarchies. 

Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a moſt Archbit:c 

zealous aſſerter of the prerogative-royal, was one of Banerofrs f. 


the firſt who attempted to paſs the uſual bounds, by "Pt in the 


cauſing to depend on the King's will ſuch matters as Did * 
were undeniably within the parliament's juriſdiction. 
He exhibited to the King and council twenty-five 
grievances of the clergy, which were deſired to be 
reformed in granting prohibitions, that his Majeſty's 
courts might not have cognizance of what concerned 
theſe articles. It is ſaid, his view was to direct 
others the way to apply directly to the King, with. 
out regarding parliament or convocation : but James 
was told that, if he came into this prelate's meaſures, 
he would be ingaged in inextricable difficultics, 
becauſe redreſſing grievances had ever belonged to 
the parliament. This intimation induced James to 
conſult the judges, who unanimouſly anſwered, he 
ought to refrain from all deciſion touching the arch- 
biſhop's motion. Ss 
A pacific treaty with Spain ſoon followed the Treaty cr 
parliament's prorogation. Taxis having informed peace with 
his Catholic Majeſty how the court of England ſtood Spain. 
affected, the conſtable of Caſtile was diſpatched to = _ 
the Netherlands, with orders to paſs into England 2 
and conclude peace: but the conſtable, being by Vol. XVI. 
ſome affairs detained in Flanders, transfered his p. 579.— 
power to Taxis and Richardot. Theſe two deputies, 39. 
arriving at London, agreed on a treaty, which how- * 3 
ever was not ſigned till the eighteenth of Auguſt, © 
after the conſtable of Caſtile's arrival. Some affirm, Weldon 
that this embaſſador purchaſed peace with large Oiborn. 
ſums of money, diſtributed among King James's | 
miniſters : but this can only be ſaid conjecturally, 
thoſe who are intruſted with ſuch ſort of intrigues 
not being accuſtomed to make them public (1). 
Howſoever this be, James's treaty with Spain was 
double, there being one wholly relating to com- 
merce. | 2h 
By the IVth article of the firſt treaty, it was Coke, p. 56. 
agreed, that neither the Kings of England nor 
Spain ſhould, directly or indirectly, give aid to 
the enemies or rebels of the other party, of what 
nature or condition ſoever they were. 
By the Vth, they renounced all former leagues, 
confederacies, capitulations. and intelligences 
contrary to that treaty,” | 
In the VIIth, King James excuſes the delivery Coke, . 57: 


of the cautionary towns to his Catholic Majeſty, 


and promiſes to enter into a treaty with the ſtates, 
wherein he will aſſign them a competent time to 
accept and receive terms for a pacification with 
the archduke; which if they refuſed, he would 
„ thenceforth think himſelf freed from all former 
e conventions with them.“ 


1 


— = mad 


(i) Weldon (p. 26, 27,) ſays, there was not one courtier of note but taſted of Spain's bounty, either in gold or jewels, and 
among them not any had ſo large a proportion as the counteſs of Suftolk, who ſhared in her lord's intereſt, being then a potent 
man, and in that intereſt which ſhe had in being miſtreſs to that little great ſecretary (little in body but great in policy) the toic 
manager of ſtate affairs. So it may be ſaid, ſhe was a double ſharer: and in truth, Audley End, that famous great ſtructure. 
had its foundation of Spaniſh gold. He ſays, all Chriſtendom has ſince felt and ſeen the lamentable effect of this diſadvantageou- 
peace. A peace, ſays Oſborn, more deſtructive to England than a war, He alſo obſerves, that the earl of Northampton 
was, by the Spaniſh gifts, inabled to build a noble houſe in the Strand; and there were many others in the kingdom had their 
toundation, if not their walls and roofs, plaiſtered with the ſame mortar. F. 4, 5 | | | 
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. 3 occaſion to ſay, the Spariards bought peace. Ir 
does not however appear that, after this treaty, 
James withdrew his troops from the ſtates ſervice, 
as he ſhould have done by virtue of the fourth article, 
nor that he fixed a time for the ſtates to make a peace, 
urſuant to the ſeventh. On the contrary, it will be 
— that he delivered to them the cautionary towns 
for a much leſs ſum than was agreed on with Eliza- 
beth. Moreover, Andre du Cheſne, in his 
hiſtory of England, touching on this treaty, gives 
us only four articles, whereot the fourth is directly 
contrary to the above- ſaid fourth article. Accord- 
ing to that hiſtorian the article ran: 

e That, as to the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, 
<« things ſhould remain as they were, as well with 
<« reſpec to the cautionary towns, as to the other 
ce articles of the treaties between Elizabeth and the 
« ſaid ſtates, without the King of England's being 
<« obliged to recall his troops from the Netherlands 
« vr to forbid his ſubjects to ſerve the ſaid ſtates. 
& Moreover, that the commerce, trade and navi- 
e pation between the Engliſh and the faid ſtates 
&« ſhould continue upon the ſame foot as in Eliza- 
«© beth's days.” 

This contrariety makes me conjecture, that 
James, to pleaſe the Spaniard and archduke, was 

rſuaded to agree, that the fourth article ſhould be 
inſerted in the treaty in the manner firſt mentioned, 


Dn Cheſne. 


in order to induce the ſtates to haſten a peace, and 


that this ſame article, as related by Du Cheſne, was 
a reſtriction of the firſt, or a ſecret article, which 
was alone to take place. This is ſo common 1n 
treaties, that this conjecture cannot be conſidered 
as groundleſs, eſpecially as it is confirmed by the 
event. 
Acompany Peace being thus concluded with the Spaniard, 
erefted for a King James was prevailed on to grant a monopoly 
— — of the trade with Spain and Italy to a company of 
Tal. a merchants, and to prohibit all his ſubjects, except 
Coke, p. 59. ſuch as were authoriſed by this company, to traffic 
in either of thoſe countries. But in the parliaments 
next ſeſſion, the commons taking into conſidera- 
tion how deſtructive to trade ſuch a monopoly 
was, repreſented ſo plainly to his Majeſty its per- 
nicious conſequences, that the company's patent was 
revoked, and the trade with Spain and Italy de- 
clared free to all his ſubjects as before. 


James in During the remainder of 1604 nothing remark- 
great tran- able paſſed in England. King James led a peace- 
quility, able life amidſt the flatteries. of his court, moſt 
laviſhly diſtributing bounties among his favorites. 
But this profuſeneſs highly diſguſted thoſe who 
had no ſhare in it, and yet deemed themſelves 
Profuſe of no leſs deſerving than thoſe minions. Queen Eli- 


titles and ho- Zabeth took a very different method, but James 

nors, was no way diſpoſed to be her imitator. Never 
were honors beſtowed with leſs diſcretion and more 
profuſion than in this reign. Accordingly, they 
were no longer conſidered as the reward ot merit, 
but of adulation only. 


Oftend taken, Oftend, beſieged now three years by the Spa- 

Thuanus, niards, was finally, on the twentieth of September, 

_ w conſtrained to capitulate. By reducing this place, 
wood's 


emen the conquerors gained only heaps of ruins, which 
Vol. II. p.z had coſt them immenſe ſums, and the loſs of num- 
| 29. berleſs officers and ſoldiers. Before James con- 
cluded the peace with Spain, he ſeemed inclinable 


Theſe are doubtleſs the articles which have given | 


to interfere in the preſervation of Oftend : but James I. 
when. peace was made, he thought only of corro- Ax' 160g. 
borating his new friend{hip with his Catholic Ma- .= 
jeſty and the archduke, by lending them embat- 
ladors. 

James pitched on his bigh-admiral, the carl of Ax? 1605 
Nottingham, for embaſſador extraordinary to The lord ad. 
Spain. The ear] departed in March 1605, with Miral's em 
a very numerous retinue, conſiſting according to n 
ſome of no fewer than ſix hundred and filty Was 
per ſons (1). | pag. 42. 
At the ſame time, the earl of Hertford was ſent Baker. | 
in embaſſy to Bruſſels. While he was at fea, a Andi the earl 
Holland ſhip of war failed by, and refuſing to Herter“ 
ſtrike, the Engliſh captain“ prepared to compel edn 

; DO 6 5 De! *Sir W. Mon- 
him but to this the embaſſador would not content, fon. 5 
This was the firſt afiront of that kind England had Aſtront to the 
received from the Dutch, whoſe ſovereignity was Fuglich co. 
not yet even acknowledged by any Potentate in 338 
Europe. Had James demanded reparation, doubt- Wk 
leſs, he might eaſily have obtained it, conſidering p. 48, 49. 
the then circumſtances of the United-Provinces, 

But, according to appearances, he judged it not 
worth his while to make a noiſe about what to 
him ſeemed of ſo little importance. The Engliſh 
however murmured at it, and many took occaſion 
to compare the King's indolence with Elizabeth's 
ſpirit, who moſt certainly would not have been 
lo eaſy at ſuch inſults. James gave himſolt no 
trouble about it, believing that to avoid all occa- 


ſion of rupture with his neighbors was a more 


effectual way to procure his own and the nation's 
welfare, than to ingage in a war for fo trifling a 
matter, | 

The jealouſy the Engliſh began to receive of the Jealouſies 
Hollanders, was nothing in compariſon of that between the 
cauſed by James's prodigal diſtribution of his favors FSi and 


* 
— 


RN” Scots, 
among the Scots (2). Moſt writers tax the Papiſts Willen 
with cheriſhing this jealouſy between the two na- Weldon. 
tions, to make advantage of their diviſion. But, Oſborn, 


without being forced to recur to ſo remote a cauſc; 


I am of opinion, that the ancient enmity between 


the two kingdoms, and King James's inclination for 

the Scots, were much more natural cauſes of ir; 

The King was no ſtranger to this jealouſy, and uſed 

ſome indeavors no allay it. He this year, in Eng- 

land, cauſed Thomas Douglas, a Scot, to be Douglas, a 

hanged, for counterfeiting his privy-ſeal on letters to Scot, counter- 

diverſe Princes of Germany. This man falling ſeits the 

into the hands of the elector Palatine, who diſco. Pr . | 

vered the fraud, was ſent over to 'England, where wk 

he had his due reward. n | 
Hitherto King James was undiſturbed and ſur- James's hap- 

rounded with plenty, whereas he had in Scotland py fate. 

paſſed the firſt years of his life in confuſions and Oſhorn. 

penury. Since his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, Tons: 

he had not been obliged to aſk money of his par- 

liament, becauſe at his arrival he found the deceaſed 

Queen had not yet touched the laſt ſubſidy granted 

her, amounting to three kundred and fifty thouſand 

pounds ſterling, the whole of which he had re- 

ceived. This, with the ordinary revenues, inabled 

him to be liberal to his favorites, of both nations, 

who ſoon grew very rich. On the other hand, he 

took delight in raiſing to honors and dignitics 

ſeveral perſons who durſt not have aſpired to them 

in Elizabeth's reign. He moreover faw himſelf 

inceſſantly flattered by his courtiers, who neglect d 


(1) The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of this embaſſy, and the handſome gentlemen 3; for it ſeems the Jeſuits 


reported our nation to be ugly, 
nerally half a man half a dragon. 


and like devils, as a puniſhment for caſting off the Pope ; and they pictured fir Francis Drake ge- 
So eaſy is it, ſays Wilſon, for thoſe jugglers, when they have once bound up the conſcience, 


to tie up the underſtanding alſo. Weldon, p. 42. Wilſon, p. 673. | 2 : 

(2) This jealouſy occafioned many inſolencies; the ſtreets of London ſwarmed night and day with bloody quarrels ; and pri- 
vate duels were every where fomented betwixt the Engliſh and Scots. Wilſon, p. 674.——» The Scots complaining at firil to 
the King, that they were ſo poor, they underwent the by - word of beggarly Scots; the King replicd to them, content your ſelves, 


I will ſhortly make the Engliſh as beggarly as you, and fo end that controverſy. 


Weldon, p. 57. 
ot 
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not any occaſion of ſhewing how much they ad- 
mired his wiſdom and all his virtues: this was a 
neceſſary method to acquire his favor. To lay 
all in a word, he paſſed his days very peaceably, 
in the midſt of plenty and effeminacies to which 
tome pretend he was ſomewhat too much addict- 
ed'1). But this Prince has had the misfortune 
to have for hiſtorians ſuch as loved him not, as on 
the other ſide, he had the good fortune to have 
fone who have indeavored to illuſtrate all his 
actions: ſo, there is danger of being greatly mit- 
taken, if the idea of his character be formed upon 
the commendations or invectives of his hiſtorians. 
It is better to keep ſolely to the examination of 
his actions and conduct. 7 
While all ſeemed concurring to procure King 
James a quiet and pacific reign, the devil, envying 
the happinels of the Englith, inſpired ſome ot his 
agents with one of the moſt horrible plots ever heard 
of. I mean the Powder-plot, which has made ſo 
much noiſe in the world, and of which I ſhall relate 
the particulars, without the leaſt exageration. 
Whatever foundation the Papiſts might have for 
the hopes they entertained on beholding King James 
aſcend the throne of England, 1t 1s certain they ex- 
pc&ted from him great matters, and at leaſt a full 
toleration, with liberty of publicly exerciſing their 
religion: and on this toleration they grounded their 
hopes of reſtoring gradually their creed in England: 
but James's ſpeech to his parliament diſcovered 
two particulars. The firſt, that this toleration, 
which 'till then had been ſcarcely doubted, was 
not yet in any viſible readineſs. The ſecond, 


that tho* they ſhould obtain it of his Majeſty, it 


would not be for ſuch as acknowledged the Papa] 
authority in its utmoſt extent. Theſe however 
were the people who were moſt active and eager 
to re-eſtabliſh their religion in England. They 
little regarded a bare liberty of conſcience for the 
moderate Catholics, to which James ſeemed to 
confine his favors 3 ſurmiſing it to be his Majeſty's 
meaning to divide the Catholics, and make of them 
two ſects, whereof one, renouncing the doctrine of 
the Pope's ſupremacy, ſhould be tolerated in the 
kingdom, and the other expulſed. This diviſion 
appeared to them ſo deſtructive to the Catholic 
religion, that they imagined the King, by this 
arttul and politic conduct, intended to reconcile 
to the church of England ſuch as ſhould impru- 
dently reject the Papal authority, as was the caſe 
under Henry VIII. 

To prevent the execution of this imaginary 
project, which might be highly prejudicial ro the 


church of Rome, ſome of theſe zealots conſulted 


together, and formed a horrible plot, which others 
atterwards approved. The chief of theſe wicked 
men was Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of Northamp- 
tonſhire, deſcended from the Cateſbies mentioned 
in the reign of Edward VW. This perſon, having 


gained Thomas Percy, the carl of Northumber- 


land's near kinſman, John Grant, Ambroſe Rook- 
wood, John and Chriſtopher Wright, Francis 
Treſham, Guy Fawkes, fir 3 Digby, Robert 
and Thomas Winter, Thomas Bates, and Robert 
Keyes, chole five of them to conſult how to reſtore 
the Romiſh religion in England. Percy, one of 
the moſt zealous, propoſed killing the King, and 
offered to perform it. To this Cateſby replied, 
« tho' the King was dead, their cauſe would not 


be advanced, ſince he would leave ſons, who 


perhaps would not be more favorable to the 


Catholics: nay, ſuppoſing the King and his 
children were removed, there would remain ſo 
many of the nobles and gentry, that probably 


ſhould be buried in the ruins of the 


it would be very difficult to accompliſh their JA u 
“ deſign.” He added, * he had deviſed a Ax' 
«© method inſtantly to deftroy in a manner all the 
Catholic -religion's chief adverſaries, and to 
« throw England into fuch a conſternation, 
that not a man would be able to take proper 
„ meaſures to oppoſe the execution of their de- 
*« ſigns.” This was by blowing up the parlia- 
ment houfe, while the King ſhould be uttering his ,,.; 
tpcech from the throne to the lords and commons. Garner. & 
Then he ſhewed them in what manner the project in State. Tiy. 
might be executed, and was by all applauded. Vol. J. 
However, as ſo monſtrous a conſpiracy could not 1 
but create ideas frightful and naturally ſhocking to * * 
conſcience, ſome moved to have the legality of Ibig. 
the project examined by their divines. It is affirm- 
ed that Henry Garnet, Oſwald Teſmond and 
John Gerrard, on being conſulted, approved of 
the plot as juſt and lawful, ſince it was againſt 
excommunicated heretics. This I cannot warrant, 
not having ſeen their trials : but thus much is cer- 
tain, they ſuffered death for not diſcovering the 
combination whereof they had ample notice, and 
the King in his apology, publiſhed ſome time after, 
aſſerted, that Garner was legally convicted, and 
had confeſſed his crime. 

Howſoever it be, the buſineſs being determin- 
ed, they ſwore ſecreſy, the oath being, as it is 
ſaid, adminiſtered by father Garnet. Then Percy, 
being one of the gentlemen-penſioners, was ap- 
pointed to hire a houſe, adjoining to the upper- 
houſe of parliament. This paſſedy in November 
or December 1604, and the King was to make 
his ſpeech in parliament on the ſeventh of Fe- 
bruary. Percy having hired the houſe, the con- 
ſpirators began to dig in the cellar thro? the par- 
tition wall which, being very thick, gave them 
no flight imployment.“ But as the parliament « 
was prorogued to the third of October, they had fe 
as much time as was neceflary to finiſh their work. 
In the begining of February 1605, they were got Fawkes's 
almoſt thro? the wall, when on a ſudden they heard Contel. 
a great noiſe on the other ſide. This threw them 
into a terrible panic, being apprehenſive of a diſ- 
covery; but their courage reviving, Guy Fawkes, 
who paſſed for Percy's lackey, was ſent to {ec 
what had occaſioned their terror. He foon re- 
turning told them, that the place from whence 
the noiſe came, was a large cellar under the upper- 
houſe of parliament, full of coals, which were now 
under fale, and the cellar offered to be lett. As 
nothing could be more favorable to their deſign, 

Percy immediately hired the cellar, and bought 
the remainder of the coals. Then he ſent for thirty- 
ſix barrels of powder from Holland, and lodg- 
ing them at Lambeth, cauſed them to be con- 
veyed in the night into the cellar, and covered 


ES I, 
160g. 
— 


roceedings 


About nine 
et. 


with coals and faggots. ; 


The plot being thus in a fair way, it was conſi- 
dered what was to be done, when the K ing, Prince 
Henry his eldeſt ſon, the lords and commons, 
1 | Fawlkes's . 
| > parilament- and Win- 
houſe. The duke of York, his Majeſty's ſecond ,,,-:contel, 
lon, being yet very young, was not to be preſent 
at the parliament, and his ſiſter, Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, was educated at a houſe of lord Harringtan's 
in Warwickſhire. It was therctore concluded, that 
Percy, who had free admitance into his Majelty*s 
—. ſhould undertake diſpatching the duke of 
ork, and that others, under color of a hunting- 


match, ſhould meet on the fame day, ncar lord 


| 


Harringron's houſe, and ſecure Princeſs Elizabeth. 
As all this could not be effected without money, 
Treſham offered two thouſand pounds ſterling, 


(1) Chamberlain, in a letter to Winwood, tells him, That the King „ finds 


«« written to his council, and deſires them to take the charge and burden of affairs, and foreſee that he be not interrupted nor 
Winwood's Mem. Vol, II. p. 46. Re 


«© troubled with too much buſineſs,” 


ſuch felicity in a hunting life, that he hath 


Digby 
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Digby fifteen hundred, and Percy promiſed to fur- 
niſh four thouſand. Some moved for foreign aid 
beforehand 3 but the motion was rejected. It was 
reſolved only to demand aſſiſtance of France, Spain, 
and the archduke, when the buſineſs ſhould be exe- 
cuted. Then, after ſome conſultation, they agreed 


to fave Princeſs Elizabeth, and proclaim her Queen. 


To this purpoſe, a ae xa was drawn up, 
wherein care was taken not to infert any thing 
touching religion, for fear of alarming the people, 
till they ſhould be powerful enough to execute all 
their deſigns. Finally, they concluded on ſpread- 
ing a report, after the blow ſhould be given, that 
it came from the Puritans. | 
The parliament being farther prorogued to the 
fifth of November, the conſpirators expected it 
with the utmoſt impatience, not one being touched 
with remorſe of the horrible treaſon they were 
about to perpetrate. But the Almighty, abhorring 
ſo deteſtable a villany, inſpired one of the conſp1- 
rators with a deſire to ſave lord Monteagle, lord 
Morley's fon. This nobleman returning home 
about ſeven in the evening, a letter was given him 
by his ſervant, who received it from a perſon un- 
known, with a charge to deliver it into his maſter's 


own hand. The letter was without name (1), and 


ran thus. 


My LoR p, 
WIT of the love I beare to ſome of your 


friends, I have a care of your. preſerva- 
tion. Therefore I would adviſe you, as you 
off your attendance at this parliament. For 
God and man have concurred to puniſh the 
wickedneſſe of this time. And thincke not 
ſlightly of this advertiſement, but retire your- 
ſelt into your countrey, where you may expect 
the event in ſafetie. For though there be no 
appearance of any ſtirre, yet I ſay, they ſhall 
receave a terrible blow this parliament, and yet 
they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This coun- 
cil is not to be contemned, bicauſe yt may doe 
you good, and can doe you no harme ; for the 
danger is paſt ſo ſoone as you burne the letter. 
And I hope God will give you the grace to make 
good uſe of yt: to whoſe holy protection I 
commend you.” 


This letter was delivered to lord Monteagle ten 
days before the parliament's aſſembling. Tho! it 
was unintelligible to him, nay, tho? he imagined 
it only a trick to frighten him, he carried 1t that 
very evening to the earl of Saliſbury, ſecretary of 


ſtate. The earl ſhewed it to ſome privy-counſellors, | P 


who were as much at a loſs to comprehend its mean- 
ing as himſelf : nevertheleſs, they reſolved not to 
do any thing *till the return of his Majeſty, then 
at Royſton. | | 

James returning to London the laſt day of Octo- 
ber, the earl of Saliſbury read the letter to him, 
and concluded that it was written by ſome fool or 
madman, To convince the King, he repeated this 
ſentence, ** The danger is paſt ſo ſoone as you burne 
<« the letter.” For, ſaid he, if the danger be 
paſſed when the letter is burned, what ſignifies this 


warning ? But the King ordering the letter to be } : ; 
| fled by ſeveral ways to their companions, who were 


read again, explained the words otherwiſe, and faid, 


OS 


tender your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhitt | 


*© 1o ſoon as you burne the letter,” was to be in- 
terpreted, in as ſhort a ſpace as you ſhall take to 
burn the letter,” Then comparing this ſentence 
with the foregoing, „That they ſhould receive a 
++ terrible blow this parliament, and yet ſhould 
not ſee who hurt them,” he concluded that ſome 
ſudden blow was preparing by means of gun-pow- 
der (2). This interpretation being deemed very 
plauſible, it was reſolved, that all the rooms and 
cellars adjoining to the parliament-houſe ſhould be 
ſearched, to ſee if any powder was there concealed. 
However this ſearch was defered *till the day before 
the parliament ſhould have met, in a belief, that 
the nearer the execution was, the more ſigns would 
be found. The earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, 
went himſelf to ſearch, without noiſe or hurry. 
When he came to the cellar where the powder was, 
and ſaw the coals and faggots with which it was 
covered, he aſked the wardrobe-keeper *, who 
attended him, to what uſe he had put the cellar ? 
Whyneard anſwered, Mr. Percy had hired it, and 
the coals and wood were ſeemingly that gentleman's 
winter fuel, At this very inſtant, the lord cham- 
berlain, perceiving in a corner a man ſtanding, and 


JAMES]. 
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* Whyneard, 


ſeemingly deſirous not to be ſeen, aſked who he 


was; and being told he was Mr. Percy's ſervant, 
ſeemed not to take any farther notice (3). This 


affected negligence made the conſpirators imagine 


there would not be any narrower ſcrutiny, ſince no- 
thing was found in the cellar to create ſuſpicion, 
and they made ready to perpetrate their villany on 
the morrow. 

The earl of Suffolk having made his report to 
the council, it was judged that if any powder was 
concealed, it lay in the great cellar under the coals 
and faggots. But as the parliament was to meet 
next day, it was reſolved not to ſearch under the 
wood *till midnight, in hopes to find in or about 
the cellar ſome perſons from whom information 
might be gathered. Purſuant hereto, fir Thomas 
Knevet, gentleman of the privy-chamber, and 
Juſtice of peace for Weſtminſter, going to the 
cellar about mid-night, found at the door a man, 
cloaked and booted, whom he inſtantly ſeized (4). 
This was Guy Fawkes, who paſſed for Percy's 
ſervant (5). Then cauſing the wood and coals to 
be removed, they under them met with thirty-ſix 
barrels of powder. On this diſcovery, Fawkes be- 
ing ſearched, they found upon him a dark-lantern, 
tinder-box, and three matches (6). This villain, 
inſtead of being diſmayed, boldly told them, if he 
had been taken within the cellar, he would have 
blown up himſelf and them together. His Ma- 
jeſty, having notice of this diſcovery, ordered the 
riſoner to be examined concerning the circum- 
ſtances of this combination. He confeſſed the de- 
ſign was to blow up the King and parliament, 
and expreſſed great ſorrow that it was not ef- 
fected, ſaying, it was the devil and not God who 
was the diſcoverer. He all that day obſtinately re- 


Powder found 
hid under the 
houſe of lords. 

iſcourſe of 


the Treaſon. 


fuſed naming any of his accomplices; but, on them 


morrow, being ſhewed the rack, confeſſed all h 
knew. . 

The parliament's opening, which was to have 
been that very day, being defered, and news of 
the conſpiracy begining to ſpread in London, 
Cateſby, Percy, Winter, and the two Wrights, 


/ 


C—_ 


(1) Nor was it dated. 'The hand was wholly unknown, and ſcarcely legible. 


(2) Cecil, in a letter of his to fir Charles Cornwallis, ſpeaks as if it was he and the lord 


covery. See Winwood, Vol. II. p. 171. 


chamberlain who firſt made the diſ- 


(3) Lord Monteagle, curious to know the event, was with the lord chamberlain, and hearing Percy named, immediate“ 
gueſſed the letter came from him, there being great friendſhip between them. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon. 
(4) In caſe nothing ſhould be found, Whyneard was to pretend he miſſed ſome of the King's hangings, 


(5) Under the name of John Johnſon. 


(6) All this was but about twelve hours before the helliſh project was to K put in execution, 
5 


Vol. II. 


to 


Diſcourſe of 
the Treaſon. 
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James l. 
Ax' 1605. 
| 


to ſecure Princeſs Elizabeth. Thele latter were 
ready to execute their deſign the moment they 
learned the ſucceſs of their mine at Weſtminſter. As 
they queſtioned not its ſucceeding to their with, 
and believed they had nothing more to manage, 
they had the night before broke open a ſtable, 
and conveyed away ſeveral horſes. This action 


„ir Richud alarmed the county-ſherif *, who had amaſſed 


Verney., 


Some taken, 
others ſlain. 
Ibid. 


oy The houſe 
of Stephen 
Littleton in 


Stattordſhire. 


Wilſon. 
p. 675. 


Howes. 


State 'I rials. 


Ibid. 


Novem. 27. 
Howes, 


_ Olborn. 


June 27. 


Oſborn. 


James's ſpee 
to his parlia- 
ment to ex- 
cuſe the Pa- 
piſts. 

K. James's 
Works. 


8 


ſome ſtrength in order to purſue and ſeize the rob- 
bers. Preſently after arrived thoſe conſpirators who 
fied from London, and informed their aſſociates of 
the plot's miſcarriage. I hereupon they reſolved 
on keeping together, to indeavor railing the Catho- 
ics, and then to head them: but all their efforts 
ended only in raiſing near a hundred horſe. 

Mean while, the fherifs of the adjacent coun- 
tics, having ſent each other notice, called the 
people to arms, and purſued the conſpirators 
from place to place, 'till the traytors were final- 
ly crane to take harbor at Holbeach , where 
the ſherif ſummoned them to ſurrender. They an- 
ſwered, he had not a ſufficient force to compel them; 
and prepared to defend themſelves, or hght their 
way thro” the ſurrounding multitudes : but in open- 


ing a barrel of powder to load their arms, it took 


fire and blew up part of the houſe. This accident | 


forced them to open the gate, and attempt eſcap- 
ing. Some were inſtantly killed. Cateſby, Percy, 
and Winter, ſtanding back to back, fought deſ- 


prrately, *till the two farſt were killed with one | 


ſhot, and the other taken alive, after receiving ſe- 
veral wounds. Digby, Rookwood, Grant and 
Bates yielded, or were taken in indeavoring to eſ- 
cape. Treſham, who remained at London with 
Robert Winter, brother of Thomas Winter, and 
Littleton, was difcovered and apprehended, with 
his two companions. All the priſoners were ſent 
to the Tower, and ſtrictly examined. Thomas 
Winter owned himſelf guilty, and even wrote down 
his confeſſion. Digby ſtrove to extenuate his crime, 
by alledging that, having expected the King would 
grant a free toleration to the Catholics, and not 
iceing any likelihood of their obtaining it, he was 
driven by deſpair to ingage in this treaſon. Treſham 
at firſt ſaid, that father Garnet, the Jeſuit, was 
privy to the conſpiracy, but afterwards denied it, 
and, as was pretended, by his wife's inſtigation, 
affirmed he had not ſeen him in ſixteen years. But 
Garnet, who was apprehended after Treſham's 


death, confeſſed he had frequently confered with 


him within ſix months. The earl of Northumber- 
land was ſent to the Tower, on ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in the affair. This ſuſpicion was ground- 
ed on his being captain of the band of gentlemen 
penſioners, and admiting into it his couſin Percy, 
without adminiſtering to him the oath of ſuprema- 
cy, tho' he knew him to be a Romaniſt. This 
matter being afterwards brought into the ſtar-cham- 
ber, the earl was fined in thirty thouland pounds 
ſterling, deprived of all his poſts, and impriſoned 
ring his Majeſty's pleaſure. 

The parliament far not *till the ninth of Novem- 
ber, tho' it was fixed to the fiſth. The King made 
a long ſpeech, repreſenting the heinouſneſs and con- 
tequences of this horrible plot, and magnitying 
God's mercy in the diſcovery, But withal he took 
great care to clear the Catholic religion, and to 
obſerve, that this abominable treaſon was to be al- 
cribed to ſuch only as were truly Papiſts, and im- 


dued with the deteſtable principles ſpecified in his | 


firſt ſpeech to the parliament. He affirmed, there 
were not many of theſe, and it would be extremely 
injurious to accuſe the Catholics in general of fol- 
lowing ſuch extravagant maxims. | 


« For (added he) altho' it cannot be denied, 
„ that it was only the blind ſuperſtition of their 


N 


1 


rate deviſe ; yet doth it not follow, that all pro- 
feſſing the Romiſh religion were guilty of the 
ſame : for as it is true, that no other ſe& of 
Heretics, not excepting Turk, Jew, nor Pa- 
gan, no, not even thofe of Calicut, who adore 


of their religion, that it was lawful, or rather 
<*« meritorious (as the Romiſh Catholics call it) 

to murder Princes or people for quarrel of reli- 
gion; yet it is true, on the other ſide, that 
many honeſt men, blinded peradventure with 
ſome opinions of Popery, as if they be not 
found in the queſtions of the real preſenſe, or in 
the number of their ſacraments, and ſome ſuch 


“ ſchool-queſtion, yet do either not know, or at 


„ leaſt not believe, all the true grounds of Po- 
„ pery, which is indeed the myſtery of iniquity. 
« And therefore do we juſtly confeſs, that many 
«© Papiſts, eſpecially our fore-fathers, laying their 
only truſt upon Chriſt and his merits, at their 
** laſt breath, may be, and oftentimes are ſaved ; 
e deteſting in that point, and thinking the cruelty 
* of Puritans worthy of fire, that will admit no 
* falvation to any Papiſt.“ 
And then concluding that part of his diſcourſe, 
he declared, “ As upon the one part, many honeſt 
men, ſeduced with ſome errors of Popery, may 
yet remain good and faithful ſubjects; fo upon 
the other part, none of thoſe who truly know 
and believe the whole grounds of Popery, can 
ever prove either good Chriſtians, or faithful 
“ ſubjects.” : | 


This ſpeech was highly applauded by the cour- 
tiers, who admired its wiſdom, juſtice, and equity, 
and made remarks on this greatneſs of ſoul in his 
Majeſty, who at the very time he had ſo much 
reaſon to complain of the Papiſts, took care to 
juſtify their religion, and hinder the innocent from 


being confounded with the guilty : but no others 


were of the ſame opinion. They conſidered, with 


grief and aſtonifhinent, the tender regard their 
King expreſſed for the Catholics in general, under 
pretenſe of a diſtinction which was thought imagi- 
nary, or at leaſt very uſeleſs, by reafon of the dit. 
ficulty of diſcetning thoſe who held the maxims he 
condemned, from thoſe who were willing to re- 
nounce them. They obſerved alſo the difference 
his Majeſty put between the Romiſh per ſuaſion and 
that of the Puritans. The firſt hindered not its 
profeſſors from being faithful ſubjects, but the lat- 


ter was not to. be tolerated in any well-governed 
common- wealth, as he expreſſed himſelt in his for- 


mer ſpeech. Here, to turn the hatred of the good 


Proteſtants upon the Puritans, he is not content 


with deteſting opinions indifferent in themſelves, 
and which had no relation to the ſtate, but even 
thinks it worthy of fire, either temporal or ſpiri- 


tual, for he d6es not fay which, while he calls the 


dogma of tranſubſtantiation a mere ſchool- queſtion. 
It was alſo ſaid that if, on this fame opinion, he 
had been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh the Puritans who 
did not, from fuch as did damn all the Catholics; 


this diſt inction would have been as well-grounded 


as that between Catholics and Papiſts. In ſhort, it 
was obſerved, that he affected to aſcribe to the Pu- 
ritans alone this opinion meriting flames, which-he 
might much more juſtly have imputed to the Pa- 
piſts, as was known univerfally.” It cannot be de- 
nied that, throughout the whole courſe of hisTeign, 
this Prince ſhewed exceſſive tenderneſs for the Ro- 


man Catholics. This will ſtill more evidently ap- 


pear in the ſequel, ſince what has hitherto been ad- 
vanced being ſeemingly capable of admiting a fa- 
vorable, or at leaſt a dubious conſtruction. | 


James, having ended his ſpeech, prorogued the 
| | parliament 


XVII. 


errors in religion, which led them to this deſpe- Jays x 


AN” 160g, 


the Devil, did ever maintain, by the grounds 


The peoples 


reflections on 
James's 


ſpeech. 
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ants I. parliament to the twenty-firſt of January ; mani- 
An? 1605. teſting thereby his aſſembling them for a ſingle day 
-—— was purpoſely to ſhew his ſentiments of the con- 


The parlia- ſpiracy, and the manner wherein he would have it 


ment pro- examined, that is, with reſpect to ſuch only as were 
rogued. art, actually concerned. ; 

ou” Mor- Lords Mordant and Sturton, ſuſpected of being 
= and Privy to the plot, were fined, the firſt ten thouſand 
curton fined- marks, the other ſix thouſand, tho? there was no 
June 3. other proof againſt them, but their not coming to 
17 the parliament. They were ſentenced by the ſtar- 


p.884 chamber, which was then the grandees terror, con- 
demning the parties accuſed, even of the {lighteſt 
offenſes, in exorbitant fines to the King's profit (1). 
The powder- plot diſcovery was univerſally aſcrib- 
ed to the penetration of his Majeſty, who alone 
unriddled the letter to lord Monteagle (2): nay, 
ſome of his flatterers ſcrupled not ſaying, he could 
never have dived into that myſtery without imme- 
diate aſſiſtance from the Holy Ghoſt (3). 
aedted joy of His Catholic Majeſty's and the archduke's em- 
theSpaniſhand baſſadors teſtified their joy for this deliverance, by 
archduke's honfires before their doors, and fountains of wine 
embaſladors. for the populace. This was not perhaps a very pro- 
* per method to remove the ſuſpicions of the Engliſh, 
who were apt to believe the Spaniards were con- 
cerned in this deteſtable plot (4). It was remem- 
bered that, when the conſtable of Caſtile was in 
England, he faid publicly, in caſe King James re- 
tuſed toleration to the Catholics, there would be 
found perſons capable of any attempt : nay, after 
the plot was diſcovered, the archduke refuſed ſur- 
rendering ſome of the traytors who had eſcaped 
into the Netherlands (g), and ſent the chief of them 
to Spain, where he had a very good reception. It 
is however certain, theſe embaſſadors were not ac- 
cuſed by any of the criminals in their depoſitions : 
nay, the King publicly declared, he was ſure no 
foreign Prince was privy to the conſpiracy; Indeed, 
all the Potentates, as well Popiſh as Proteſtant, ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of ſo diabolical a deſign, 
and congratulated him on his deliverance, | 
The parliament meeting the twenty-firſt of 
January, King James appointed commiſſioners to 
try the conſpirators. He had thicherto delayed 
giving his people the ſatisfaction to ſee theſe villains 
puniſhed : but perceiving, if he did it not of him- 
ſelf, the parliament would not fail petitioning him, 
he reſolved to give them over to juſtice. Eight 
only were executed the thirty-firſt of January, 
tho* the number of the guilty was much greater. 
Alſo Oldcorn Some time after Oldcorn, a Jeſuit, ſaying openly, 
and Garnet, that the plot's ill ſucceſs rendered not the intention 


Howes , 


- Oſborn. 


An? 1600. 
Coke, P- 61 . 


Eight conſpi- 
rators execut- 


State Trials. 
Vol. I. 


1 leſs equitable, was ſent to priſon, condemned and 
Du chene. executed. Garnet,“ being likewiſe apprehended, 


date. Trials. Was ſentenced to die as a traytor, on the depoſitions 


Oſborn. of thoſe already executed. Some pretend, he only 
* 12. confeſſed he had heard of a project to reſtore 
province! the Catholic religion in England, but was ignorant 
of the Eng- of the circumſtances. Others affirm; the buſineſs 
liſh Jeſuits, was revealed to him only in confeſſion, wherefore he 


was not obliged to diſcloſe it, but the contrary. 
The King, as I obſerved, publicly declared after- 
wards, that Garnet was legally convicted. TheJeluits 


| 


have been pleaſed to honor theſe men with the JaMzs I. 
title of martyrs, as if they had ſuffered only in hatred Ax' 1606. 
to their religion: but King James's humor and yd 
character will not admit its being ever ſuppoſed, that 
he took away peoples lives merely for being 
Papiſts. | 

While the parliament was conſidering the powder 
treaſon, it was ſuddenly rumored that the King was Ws 
killed at Oking T. This rumor inſtantly threw yy 
the people into very great conſternation, imagining p. 676, 
it was the effect of ſome freſh conſpiracy : but the Howes. 
alarm was ſoon over. Two hours after, came P. 532. 
certain advice that his Majeſty was alive; and he inwood's 

7 Mem. Vol. II. 

even returned to London that very day, and pub- 


ho 
. — 


liſhed a proclamation to quiet the people. The t Wickaknifs 
Spaniſh embaſſador diſtinguiſhed his affection for invenomed. 
the King, by preſenting fir Lewis Lewkenor with _ 
og chain 8, for bringing him news of his 6 Video 1461; 


_ ſterling. 
Mean while, the parliament ſeriouſly applied The Fills. 
themſelves to prevent the deſigns of Popiſh 2 ment injoins a 
that is, of ſuch as refuſed to acknowledge his Ma- Public oath. 
jeſty's independent authority. For the readier de- — 
tection of ſuch, the two houſes agreed to draw up 
a formal oath, which the ſubjects ſhould be obliged 
to take, none excepted. This oath was termed the 
oath of allegiance, that is, of ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience to the King, as Sovereign, independent of 
all other earthly power. It differed from the oath 
of ſupremacy, as it concerned only his Majeſty's 
temporal ſovereignty, and his independence of the 
Pope; whereas the other, inacted in Henry VII L's 
time, obliged the ſubjects to acknowledge the King 
for ſupreme head of the church of England; fo, 
every Catholic could ſafely take this new oath, 
except he was one of thoſe who thought that, to be a 
true Catholic, it was neceſſary to believe the Roman 
Pontif had power to depoſe Kings, and give away 
their dominions : nay, James was ſtrictiy careful 
not to have the leaſt clauſe inſerted in the oath which 
might give the Papiſts any juſt offenſe. The com- 
mons having, in the rough draught of this vath, King James's 
ſaid, *+ That the Pope has not power to 'excom- Apology. 
* municate the King: he urged that:theſe words 
might offend his good Catholic ſubjects, and it 
ſufficed to aſſert, the Pope's excommunication could 
not authoriſe ſubjects to riſe againſt their Sovereign. 
Here follows the oath, which has been, and ftill is 
talked of by many, without well knowing what 
it is. Dh # 


Rumor of the 
King's death; 


« A. B. do truly and ſincerely acknowledge, Oath of alle- 
profeſs, teſtify and declare in my conſcience, Slance. 
before God and the world, that bur Sovereign Wut. 3 Jae. 
lord, King James, is lawful King ef this realm, 35 

and of all other his Majeſty's dominions and 

countries: and that the Pope, neither of himſelt, 

nor by any authority of the Church or See of 

Rome, or by any other means with any other, 

hath any power or authority to depoſe the King, 

or to diſpoſe of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, 

or dominions, or to authoriſe any foreign Prince 

to invade or annoy him or his countries, or to 

give licenſe or leave to any of them to bear arms, 


(1) January 6 this year, Prince Charles was created duke of Vork. What perſons were made knights of the Bath on that 
occaſion, fee in Winwood's Mem. Vol. II. p. 43 ; and Howes's Contin. of Stow, p. 856. — About this time began coaches to 


come in common uſe. Howes, 


p- 867. 


(2) The King gave lord Monteagle, the firſt diſcoverer of the treaſon, two hundred pounds per annum in fee- farm rents, and 


| tive hundred pounds a year for life, as a reward for his good ſervice. Wilſon, p. 676. 


(3) It is ſaid, that the letter to lord Monteagle was an artiſice of Cecil's, and that the firſt intimation of the powder-treaſo 
came from the King of France, who received it from the Jeſuits of his faction, to the end he might ſhare in our ruins. 


reaſons why the moſt Chriſtian King did advertiſe our court of the plot were, firſt, becauſe he found nothing was to be feared from 


The 


one of King James's complexion. Another (a weak one, tho' ſtrongly preſſed by the miniſters) was, the favors received from 
hence during the league. Oſborn, p. 437, &. Welwood, p. 19. | 
(4) The King of Spain ſent to congratulate King James's great preſervation. A flattery ſo palpable, as the Pope could not 
refrain laughing in the face of cardinal Offat, when he firſt told him of it. Oſborn, p. 438. | 


(5) Particularly Hugh Owen. See Statute 3 Jac. c 2. 


« raiſe 


A 
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James I. © raiſe tumults, or to offer any violence or hurt | 
Ax' 1606. to his Majeſty's royal perſon, ſtate or govern- 
—— ment, or to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects within 
| « his Majeſty's dominions. Allo I do ſwear from 
& my heart, that, notwithſtanding any declaration 
& or ſentence of excommunication, or deprivation 
„ made or granted, or to be made or granted by 
the Pope, or his ſucceſſors, or by any authority 
. del or pretended to be derived from him 
or his See, againſt the ſaid King, his heirs or 
« ſucceſſors, or any abſolution of the ſaid ſubjects 
« from their obedience ; I will bear faith and true 
« allegiance to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
« and him and them will defend to the utmoſt of 
ce my power, againſt all conſpiracies and attempts 
« whatſoever, which ſhall be made againſt his or 
ce their perſons, their crown and dignity, by reaſon 
<« or color of any ſuch ſentence, or declaration, or 
otherwiſe, and will do my indeavor to dil- 
« cloſe and make known to his Majeſty, his heirs 
ce and ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiterous con- 
& ſpiracies, which I ſhall know or hear of, to be 
« againſt him or any of them. And I do farther 
« ſwear, that I do, from my heart, abhor, deteſt and 
ce abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable 
ce doctrine and poſition, that Princes which be ex- 
« communicated or deprived by the Pope, may be 
ce depoſed and murdered by their ſubjects, or any 
« other whatſoever. And I do believe, and in 
« conſcience am reſolved, that neither the Pope, 
c nor any perſon whatſoever, hath power to abſolve 
ce me of this oath, or any part thereof; which I 
« acknowledge by good and full authority to be 
« lawfully miniſtered unto me, and do renounce all 
« pardons and diſpenſations to the contrary. And 
de all theſe things I do plainly and ſincerely acknow- 
e ledge and ſwear, according to theſe expreſs words 
e by me ſpoken, and according to the plain and 
«© common ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame 
« words, without any equivocation, or mental 
« evaſion, or ſecret reſervation whatſoever. And I 
« do make this recognition and acknowledgment 
« heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the true faith 
<« of a Chriſtian. So help me God. 


A 


Lay 


* 


* 


* 
A 


Remark on Any one may readily perceive this oath contains 

5 oath. nothing repugnant to the eſſential articles of the 

King James's Romiſh creed, and concerned only the unlimited 

p. 250. power which, by ſome, is aſcribed, and by others 

denied, to the Roman Pontifs. Accordingly, moſt 

of the Engliſh Romaniſts, with the arch - prieſt 

Black wel their ſuperior, made no ſcruple to comply 

therewith: nay, when Urban VIII ſent them a 

brief, dated October, 1606, inhibiting their taking 

this oath, they deemed the brief forged by their 

adverſaries, to draw them into a non-compliance. 

But his Sanctity, next year, expreſſed himſelf in 

plainer terms, and by a ſecond brief flatly aſſured 

them that, if they took the oath, they forfeited all 

hope of ſalvation. At the ſame time, cardinal 

. under the borrowed name of Tortus, 

wrote a book againſt this oath, and a letter to the 

arch-prieſt Blackwel, admoniſhing him to repent, 

as if, in taking the oath, he had perpetrated one of 

the moſt horrible crimes. This occaſioned King 

James's apology, publiſhed ſome time after, ad- 

dreſſed to all Chriſtian Princes, wherein he cleared 

himſelf from the falſe imputation of being a perſe- 

cutor of Catholics. He begins his ſaid apology 

with juſtifying Queen Elizabeth's conduct to the 
Romaniſts; and then proceeds thus. 

James's arg « But now, having ſacrificed (if I may ſo ſay) 

logy touching «+ to the Manes of my late predeceſſor, I may next, 

the Catholics. c« with St. Paul, juſtly vindicate mine own fame, 


Apolog. from thoſe innumerable calumnies ſpread againſt 
p. 252. 


— 


* me, in teſtifying the truth of my behavior to- JA 
ward the Papiſts : wherein I may truly affirm, Ay? 16 
that whatſoever was her juſt and merciful go- — 
vernment over the Papiſts in her time, my 
„ government over them ſince hath ſo far exceeded 
„ hers, in mercy and clemency, as not only the 
„ Papiſts themſelves grew to that height of pride 
ein confidence of my mildneſs, as they did directly 
expect and aſſuredly promiſe to themſelves liberty 
of conſcience, and equality with other of my 
e ſubjects in all things; but even a number of the 
„ beſt and faithfuleſt of my ſaid ſubjects were caſt 
ein great fear and amazement of my courſe and 
proceedings, ever prognoſticating and juſtly 
<< ſuſpecting that ſoure fruit to come of it, which 
„ ſhewed itſelf clearly in the Powder-treaſon. 
„ How many did I honor with knighthood of 
* known and open recuſants? how indifferently did. 
„ give audience and acceſs to both ſides, beſtow- 
ing equally all favors and honors on both pro- 
« feſſions? How tree and continual acceſs had all 
« ranks and degrees of Papiſts in my court and 
% company? And above all, how frankly and 
freely did I tree recuſants of their ordinary pay- 
« ments ? beſide, it is evident, what ſtrait order 
„ was given out of my own mouth to the judges 
<« to ſpare the execution of all prieſts (notwith- 
« ſtanding their conviction) joining thereunto a 
«« gracious proclamation, whereby all prieſts who 
«« were at liberty, and not taken, might go out ot 
« the country by ſuch a day: my general pardon 
having been extended to all convicted prieſts in 
c priſon ; whereupon they were {et at liberty as 
«© good ſubjects : and all priefts who were taken 
c after, ſent over and ſet at liberty there. But 
time and paper will fail me to make enumeration 
« of all the benefits and favors which I beſtowed 
in general and particular upon Papiſts : In re- 


counting whereof, every ſcrape of my pen would 


* ſerve but for a blot of the Pope's ingratitude 
« and injuſtice, in meeting me with ſo hard a 
« meaſure for the ſame.” 

Every ſyllable of what his Majeſty ſet down in Remark on 
this part of his apology was exactly true: but it is this apology. 
ſurpriſing that, ſince he thought proper to make a 
long apology to clear himſelf, to foreign Princes, 
from the aſperſion of being the Papiſts enemy, he 
ſhould never think of excuſing to bas own ſubjects 
his too great condeſcenſion to theſe ſame Papiſts, 
and his extreme care to hinder the execution of 
thoſe laws inacted againſt them. There is alſo in 
this apology another very extraordinary . particular, 

King James evidently maniteſts, that cardina] Bellarmine's 
Bellarmine in his book confounds the oath of alle- miſtake. 
giance with that of ſupremacy, whereby it is very 

plain he underſtood not the point in diſpute : but 

enough has been advanced on this topic. I ſhall Fifth of No! 
only, to conclude what relates to the Powder-plot, vember ap- 
ſubjoin, that the parliament appointed the fifth of Poimted to bg 
November to be a public thankſgiving-day tor to Peri 
ſignal a deliverance, which day has, even *tiil now, Wilſon 
been conſtantly ſolemniſed. Statut. 3 Jac! 

The common danger, which threatened the whole c. 1. ; 
kingdom {tifled, for a time, the variance between 
King and commons, which aroſe in the parliament's 
firſt ſeſſion. The commons were ſo far from me- The parlia- 


ditating its revival that, on the contrary, to gain ment grants 2 


his Majeſty's good graces, they granted him one of large ſubſidy. 
the largeſt ſubſidies had ever heen given to his pre- St © 251 
deceſſors in the moſt urgent occaſions of the ſtate, 9 
tho? he was then in profound peace, and only wanted Coke, p. 62: 
money to inrich his minions. This aid conſiſted Howes: 

of three whole ſubſidies and fix fiſteenths *, betide * And tenths{ 
four ſubſidies, of four thillings inthe pound, granted 


alſo then by the clergy (1). But the affair of unit- 


(1) The whole was payable at eleven ſeveral payments, and amounted to the ſum of 453,500 1. 
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rogued. 
Journ. Parl. 


Howes. 


Great tran- 
quillity in 
England. 


JaMES - 


ing both kingdoms was defered to next ſeſſion: fo 
James, having no farther occaſion for his parhament, 
prorogued it from the twenty-ſeventh of May to 
the eighteenth of November. | 

The conſternation cauſed, both at court and 
throughout England, by the Powder-plot, was fi- 
nally converted into a ſweet tranquillity. King and 
people were alike pleaſed with being delivered trom 
ſo terrible a danger; and King James had the more 
reaſon to be ſo, as he had brought the parliament 
to be of his moderate ſentiments towards Papiſts, 
of all whom ten only had been left to the law's 
rigor: ncither was their burden any way agravated, 
except the obligation of ſwearing allegiance to their 
Sovereign, or departing the realm, was to he 
deemed agravation, On the other hand, James 
was able to gratify his favorites, by means of the 


| ſubſidies granted by parliament, and the whole 


ames re- 
ceives à Viſit 


" from the King 


of Denmark. 
uly 11. 
Weldon. 
Howes. 


and from the 
Prince of 
Vaudemont. 
Sept. 23. 
Howes. 


court were full of joy, every one expecting to par- 
take of his Majeſty's bounties. 

This money came very ſeaſonably to inable King 
James to give a ſplendid reception to his brother- 
in-law, the King of Denmark, who ſoon atter ar- 
rived, purpoſely to make the Queen his ſiſter, and 
her royal conſort a viſit (1). No coſt was ſpared, 
on this occaſion, to demonſtrate their Majeſties af- 
fection for this Prince, and to ſhew him the opu- 
lency of the crown they had acquired. During his 
ſtay in England, there was one continued tho? va- 
rious ſcene of diverſions, as plays, ſights, enter- 
tainments, balls, maſquerades, hunting, and in 
ſhort whatſoever was judged proper to give him 
agrecable entertainment. 

Some time after, the Prince of Vaudemont, the 
duke of Lorrain's third fon, made King James 
another ſuch viſit, attended by ſeven counts, ten 
barons, forty gentlemen, with a hundred and twenty 
menials. He ſtayed fifteen days with his Majeſty, 
by whom he was, with his whole train, royally 


entertained. Theſe two viſits conſumed good part 


of the money lately granted by parliament. 


The union of The ſeſſion of parliament, which began the eigh- 


England and 
Scotland 
debated in 
parliament. 
Wilſon. 
Journ, Parl. 


Ax' 1607, 
James's 

ſpeech to the 
parliament 

in favor of 
the union. 

K. James's 
Works. 
Wilſon, 


teenth of November, was chiefly imployed in the 
union affair, which James ſollicited moſt ſtrenu- 
ouſly. Sir Francis Bacon, his Majeſty's ſollicitor- 


general, was ordered to move and — * it with 
iſe: 


the ſtrongeſt arguments he could deviſe: but tho? 
he was learned and eloquent, he met in the houſe 
of commons with perſons able to withſtand him, 
and to alledge as ſtrong reaſons againſt as he did 
for the union. The chiet objections were, the in- 
equality between the ſtate and riches of the two 
kingdoms 3 the difference of laws and cuſtoms; and 
Scotland's perpetual alliance with France : but the 
moſt prevailing argument, tho? it was not publicly 
inſiſted on, was the jealouſy of the Engliſh, which 
bafled all Bacon's rhetoric (2). | 
James, finding this affair was not likely to ſucceed 
in the parliament, ſent for both houſes to White- 
hall, and indeavored, in a long ſpeech, to ſhew 
the neceſſity of ſuch union, and the common advan- 
tage it would procure. He anſwered the objec- 
tions alledged in the two houſes, ſpeaking one while 
very mildly, another while in a menacing tone, and 
turning and winding every way to attain his ends. 
He urged its being not reaſonable, the Engliſh and 
Scots ſhould conſider each other as enemies, while 
ſubjects of the ſame King, and conſequently it was 
neceſſary all hoſtile laws ſhould ceaſe ; meaning the 
laws made, from time to time, upon the frequent 
invaſions of the Scots on the borders of England. 
He added, it was no leſs reaſonable, there ſhould 
be berween both nations community of traffic, 


ſince he was no ſtranger, but deſcended from the 
ancient Kings of England, and could not be na- 


tural liege-lord to both, while they were ſtrangers 
to each other. 


He next proceeded to a point ſomewhar tickliſh, 
as he had himfelf determined a matter properly ap- 
3 to the parliament's cogniſance. He ſaid, 

e was informed by the judges, there was a diffe- 
rence between the Ante-nati, and Poſt-nati, of each 
kingdom, that is, between ſuch as were born be- 
fore, and ſuch as were born after his acceſſion to 
the Engliſh crown. That therefore he had ifſucd 
a proclamation, declaring all thoſe to be naturaliſed 
in both realms who were born ſince his accetlion : 
that indeed he confeſſed the judges night err; but 
admoniſhed both houſes, <* to beware to difgrace, 
<< elther his Proclamations or the Judges, for fo 


J AMES . 
Ax' 1607. 
— 


. Finally, it was againſt nature, for 
People who lived under the ſame domination, to be 
no Jets diſunited than French and Spaniards. 


He ſpeaks of 
his proclama- 
tion in favor 
of the Poſt- 


nati. 


they might diſgrace both their King and tha 


* laws, who have power, when the parliament 
is done, to try both their Lands and Lives.“ 

In anſwering the objection taken from the perpe- 
tual alliance between France and Scotland, he at- 
firmed, the alliance was not between the two na- 
tions, but only between their Kings. I know not 
whether this was really fact. | 
He concluded his ſpeech with ſaying, “ What 
is now deſired, hath oft before been ſought, and 
not obtained; wherefore to refuſe it now were 
double iniquity. And for their ſecurity in ſuch 
reaſonable points of reſtriction, which he ſhall 


cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 


cc 


for (added he) I will not ſay any taing which 1 
will not promiſe; nor promiſe any thing which I 


„what I ſign, I ſhall with God's grace ever per- 
ce form.” 

The earneſtneſs James expreſſed for a union, be- 
tween the two kingdoms, was not capable of pre- 
vailing with the parliament; ſuch were the ſuppoſed 
inconveniencies. All he could obtain, was a revo- 
cation of the hoſtile laws. Thus was the union 
rejected, without any mention of the procla- 


mation concerning the Poſt-nati : but, by not ap- 


proving it, the parliament did in reality reject it, 
fince in England proclamations are not conſidered 
as laws, Nevertheleſs, two years after, James 
cauſed this fame affair to be decided by the judges 


agree to, they need not doubt his inclination : 


will not ſwear ; what I ſwear, I will fign; and 


The union 
rejected. 
Wilſon. 
Statut. 

4. Jac. c. 1. 


Coke, p. 62. 


of the realm, tho' ſuch deciſion was of no more 


validity than the proclamation. 

James was greatly nettled at the ill ſucceſs of 
this buſineſs. In his firſt ſpeech to the parliament, 
he called ſuch as were againſt uniting Scotland 
with England, blind, ignorant, reſtleſs, diſafte&- 
ed, &c. and affirmed no honeſt ſabje& whatever 
was leſs glad of this union than himſelf : but he 
now found the lords and commons averſe to it, and 
this caſt a ſort of ridicule on -his too precipitate 
judgment. From that time, he always appeared 
very much to diſlike parliaments z as, on the other 
hand, the people began to be as much diſguſted with 
him, They could not, without grief, behold fo 
many proclamations, which ſeemed to ſuppoſe his 
Majeſty's will to be the ſole ſtandard of govern- 
ment. His unneceſſary expenſes were another cauſe 
of complaint, becauſe weighed againſt Queen Eli- 
zabeth's frugality and good management. It was 
conſidered, the three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds James had received at his arrival, with 
what was lately granted by the parliament and 
clergy, ſerved only to inrich his favorites and mi- 
niſters. All this began to gather a cloud, which 


(1) He came to England July 17, and returned Auguſt 14. 


—_—_— 


(2) See, in Wilſon's hiſtory, the chief arguments for and againſt the union, p. 676——0679. . 
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eus I. very ſeemingly would have been followed by a 
Ax“ 1007 ſtorm, had not James, on the fourth of July, pro- 
wo — rogucd the parliament to the ſixteenth of Novem- 
ber, and afterwards to the ninth of February. 
Belore the parliament's prorogation, happened 
Nonthamp- fene commotions in Northamptonſhire, where the 
ire country people roſe in arms, under conduct of one 
1 Rey- who ſtiled himſelf captain Pouch ; but thelc 
| troubles were ſhort-lived : the ſherit of that county, 
without the aſſiſtance of any regular troops, lound 
means to diſperſe thoſe revolters. 
The carl of Ti:-oen, the famous Iriſh rebel, pardoned by 
'Fir-ocn quits Queen Elizabeth, was early in this reign brought 


Inſurrec ion in 


nolds. 
Ilowes. 


3 to London, by lord Montjoy, and preſented to his 
Ewen Majeſty, who gave him a gracious reception, 


Sept. Shortly after, he returned home, where he could 
Howes. not keep himſelf quiet. He not only re attempted 
railing a rebellion in Ireland, but allo applied to 
foreign Potentates for aſſiſtance. His ſecret prac- 
tiſes not ſucceeding to his expectation, he feared be- 
ing apprehended, and choſe to lcave Ireland, taking 
with him the earl of Tirconnel, whom he had al- 
lured into his plots. When got to a place of ſafety, 
he gave out, that the outrages commited in Ire- 
land upon the Catholics had conſtrained him to for- 


The King's {\ke his eſtate and country. But James briſkly re- 


None. ic. pelled this aiperſinn by a ſort of apology, publiſhed 
Du. Cheſne. on this occaſion,” not induring to paſs in the world 
Rym. Fed. for a perſecutor of Catholics. 

Vol. XVI. In the begining of this year, the archduke and 
N Lot, the Infanta his conſort, ſent into Holland father 
hg qo Ney, provincial of the Franciſcans, to propoſe a 
with the pcace with the ſtates of the United-Provinces. 


Netherlands. Ney, lying concealed for a time at Ryſwick, was 


Orotius. finally admited to audience by Prince Maurice, who 
Rym. Feed. | 


Vol. XVI. 
p. 663. 
Negot. 

de Jcannin. 
"Fhuanus, 
J. 138. 


the United-Provinces were owned for a free and 
independent ſtate. This declaration obliged his 
paternity to retire to Bruſſels, whence he returned 
lome time after, with a writing ſigned by the arch- 
duke and Infanta, wherewith the ſtates were con- 
tent, provided it was ratified by his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, which ratification Ney undertook to pro- 
cure. Henry IV, hearing what was tranſacting at 
the Hague, diſpatched preſident Jeannin, to offer 
the ſtates his mediation, which was accepted. But 
as they feared to create jealouſy in King James, if 
France alone was concerned in the affair, they 
wrote to him for his advice and aſſiſtance, and 
ſoon after ſent an embaſſador to inform him more 
particularly of the ſituation of their affairs. Mean 
while, the King of Spain's ratification arriving, 
the ſtates found it replete with ambiguous and cap- 
tious expreſſions, which gave them occaſion to re- 
quire explanations. This prolonged the negocia- 
tion, the ſucceſs whereof ſhall be touched on elſe- 
where (1). | ; . 

Au 1608. April eleven, 1608, a ſeminary prieſt of Rheims“, 
A prieſt and Was hanged at Tyburn, and the rwenty-third of 
Jeſuit exe- June, Thomas Garnet, a Jeſuit, had a like fate. 
cutel. Garnet was offered a pardon, on condition of his 
* John Jervis. taking the oath of allegiance, which he obſtinately 
one. refuſed. 
Sth of tha Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorſet, and lord- 
lord-treaſurer. treaſurer, dying ſuddenly at the cauncil- table, Ro- 


flatly told him, no peace muſt be hoped, except 


Book XVIII 


digal (2), and it may well be imagined that, in JAM Es 1. 


not forget themſelves: but this is ſo cuſtomary wit 
favorites and miniſters, that it would be wrong to 
charge them with it in particular. As to foreign 
affairs, they were not, during this whole reign, very 
much regarded. | 
One of the propereſt methods deviſed to pro- Monopoly of 
cure money for his Majeſty, was monopoliſing the cloths ; 
ſale of cloths, at the ſollicitation of a certain mer- Coke, p. 69, 
chant, who, in all appearance, dearly purchaſed 7* 
his patent. At this time, the Engliſh were not 
ſkilled in the art of drefling and dying Engliſh 
woollen manutactures. They ſent them white over 
to Holland, and the Hollanders having dyed them, 
returned them back to England in order for ſale. 
The ſaid merchant, intimating to King James and 
his miniſtry, that a great profit would accrue to 
England if the cloths were dreſſed at home, ob- 
tained a patent to dreſs and dye them, excluſive of 
all others. Thereupon the King iſſued a procla- 
mation, torbyling all perſons to export any cloths 
undyed. This induced the* Hollanders to prohibit 
the importation of dyed cloths from England. So 
the merchant who obtained the patent, not being 
able to vend his cloths any where but in England, 
was obliged to dreſs and dye only a ſmall quan- 
tity. This raifed ſuch clamors among the cloth- 
weavers, that the King was torced to permit the 
exportation of a certain quantity of white cloths. 
At length, the court by degrees connived at the 
offenders, and the woollen-trade was re-eſtabliſhed 
on its former footing. | f 
The fame year, James ingroſſed the vending of and of allum, 
allum, which had been lately found out in Eng- m— 
land, and prohibited by proclamation the import- 10 
ing foreign allum. | 
Whether King James was diſpoſed. to be revenged Diſpute be. 
on the Hollanders for breaking his meaſures with tween James 
reſpect to the woollen manufactures, or only to and the Hol- 
draw money from them, a proclamation was pub- _ _ 
liſhed, prohibiting all foreign nations to fiſh on the 3 990 
coaſts of Great-Britain, This occaſioned next year 
A treaty, whereby the Hollanders ingaged to pay 
a yearly ſum for leave to fiſh. James wanted at-. 
terwards to break this treaty, and would have re- 
called the licenſe he had granted them; bu, ſpite of 
him, they maintained their privilege by guarding 
cheir fiſhing-boats with warlike ſhips. James, be- 
ing a pacific Prince, deemed not this à ſuffici:nt 
motive for a rupture. | 
Archbiſhop Bancroft never ceaſed plaguing the Bancroft | 
Puritans, to force their conformity to the church perlecutes e 


of England. This induced great numbers of theſe ——_ 


people to determine on ſettling in Virginia, diſco- 

vered in the late reign by fir Walter Ralegh, In 

effect, ſome departed for that country; but the 
archbiſhop, finding abundance more were ready for 

the ſame voyage, obtained a, proclamation, injoin- 

ing them not to go without his Majeſty's expreſs 
permiſſion, The court grew apprehenſive this lect 

would finally become too numerous and powerful | 
in America. This very year, the archbiſhop. made He revives 
a freſh attempt, concerning the twenty one articles the bunt of 
formerly. mentioned: but ſo ſtrenyous was the e, 


a . F | ticles, 
Wilſon. bert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, fucceeded him in his | judges oppoſition, that James, how deſirous ſoæver Goke 
Howes. ſaid charge. This was a nobleman of great genius, | he was to humor that prelate, durſt not proceed. | 
ny and tho? crooked before and behind, nature up-! The treaty at the Hague, concerning a peace Continuation 
* plied that defect with noble indowments of mind. | between the archduke and the ſtates, was very of the tren 
he miniſtry's chief concern was to ſee that his | momentous, wherein ſeemingly James ſhould have for a Pence is 
James's ex- . , f | | F the Nether: 
ceſſive pro- Majeſty wanted not money. He ſtood in need o had a great ſhare, and yet he appeared not much PH 
ſuſeneſs. vaſt ſums, being excellively liberal, or rather pro- | intereſted. However, he made with the ſtates two Grotius. 
Coke. 7 4 { | Rym. Pex. 
| | 65, 07% 
Oiborn. (1) This year the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall began to be rebuilded. IIowes, p. 891. p. 657, ö. 


(2) Oſborn ſays, that the nation was oppreſſed with impoſitions, monopohes, aids, privy- ſeals, concealments, preter mited- 
cuſtoms, &c. beſide forfeitures upon penal ttatutes, &c. which were expended upon the Scots. F 17. 
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procuring money for the King, his miniſters did Ax' 1608. 
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treaties, the firſt whereof was concerning the pay- 
ment of what was owing him. The other con- 
tained an alliance, which was not to take place'till 
after they had concluded a peace with Spain (1). 
Then he ſent ſir Robert Spenſer to the Hague, to 
aſſiſt at the pacific negociations, jointly with fir 
Ralph Winwood, his embaſſador in ordinary. 
Numberleſs difficulties occurred in this affair, the 
chief whereof was, his Catholic Majeſty's retuſing 
to ſpeak plainly with reſpect to the ſtates liberty. 
He had ratified the archduke's declaration on that 
head, but it was on condition, peace ſhould be con- 
cluded, and the ſtates would treat only on the foot 
of free ſtates : beſide, in the King of Spain's ratifi- 
cation were certain ambiguous expreſſions, where- 
with the ſtates were not ſatisfied. They were like- 
wiſe ſenſible that while they were negociating at the 
Hague, the Spaniſh court was indeavoring to gain 
the King of England, and, for that purpoſe, had 
ſent to him Don Fernando de Girona, a nobleman 
of great diſtinction, as his extraordinary embaſſa- 
dor. This gave the ſtates great uneaſineſs, and 
the more, as James affected on all occaſions to inti- 
mate, that he regarded them as rebels. He ap- 
plied to their cale the general maxims of ſove- 
reignty, and firmly believed, what he would have 
had univerſally thought, that ſubjects ought not to 
withdraw their allegiance from their Prince on any 
account whatſoever : whence may be judged what 
effect this mediation could produce; accordingly 
his embaſſadors made a very inconſiderable figure 
throughout the whole negociation. Jeannin ma- 
naged all, the Engliſh embaſſadors acting but faint- 
ly, and ſhewing little or no defire that the treaty 
ſhould ſucceed. | 

What efforts ſoever Jeannin might uſe, he could 


not poſſibly procure the parties conſent to a pacifi- 


cation; and therefore he finally propoſed a twelve 
or fifteen years truce, during which both ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion. of what they held, without 
prejudice to their rights and pretenſions: but this 
the ſtates rejected, except their liberty was clearly 
and effectually eſtabliſhed. Thereupon the em- 
baſſadors of Spain and the archduke withdrew, as 
ſceing no probability of either peace or truce. Ne- 


vertheleſs Jeannin continued his inſtances to per- 


ſuade the ſtates to accept the Spaniard's ratification 
as it was, and agree to ſome other articles whereon 
there had been great debates. At length, by rei- 
terated repreſentations he obtained of the United- 
Provinces (Zealand excepted which ſtood out till 
the inſuing year) what he deſired to accompliſh 
for concluding the truce. : : 
King James gained not much credit by this ne- 
gociation. Beſide his leaving all to the King of 
France, he acted not with ſincerity, if we may be- 
lieve preſident Jeannin, who, in a letter to the King 
his maſter, on this occaſion, ſpeaking of King 
James, ſays, He pretends a willingneſs to pro- 
« cure a peace, and yet obſtructs it, by publicly 
« ſaying, he cannot forbear condemning the ſtates 
<« for rebelling againſt the King of Spain their So- 
« vereign.” In effect, Richardot ſcrupled not 
owning, in a letter to Jeannin, that the Catholic 
King's firmneſs was intirely owing to the King of 


England's promiſe, that the liberty of the ſtates 


ſhould not be mentioned in the treaty of truce, 
Henry IV had no great opinion of James, as ap- 
pears from his writing to Jeannin, that he knew 
what that---- was capable of; but however it did 
not break his reſt.“ 


mm. 


James interpoſed, and fruſtrated the parliament's 


| jets never decided by preceding Kings without the 


both houſes, That they were met, firſt, to ſup- 


Zealand, finally reſolving to follow the ſenti- JA MEs I. 
ment of the other provinces, the conferences were An? 160g. 
renewed at Antwerp, where a twelve years true 
was ſigned, April the ninth, 1609. By this truce, twelve 
the ſtates obtained that the King of Spain and arch- Je Nethes. 
duke owned them as free and independent, and lands. ow” 
even avoided renouncing the navigation and trade Grotius, 
to the Indies, which had been a principal obſtacle Howes. 
to the negociation. 

James expreſſed not any ſatisfaction at the ad- James diſ- 
vantages obtained by the ſtates, becauſe he conſi- ers more 
dered 1t as a precedent very dangerous and prejudli- neva? 3 
cial to the ſovereign authority of Kings, Where ee 
with he was ever ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed. This evi- the regal 
dently appeared at preſent, by his, licenſing two power. 
books, which maintained the moſt extravagant Belt on that 


maxims of defpotic power. The firſt, written by ns "IP 
Cowel, doctor of civil s 123 . 
owel, doctor of civil law *, laid down theſe * Not divini- 


three principles : ty, as in the 


French, 


* 


I. That the King was not bound by the laws, 
or his coronation-oath, | 

2, That the King was not obliged to call a'par- 
liament to make laws, but might do it alone by 
his abſolute power. 


3. That it was a great favor to admit the conſent 
of ſubjects in giving ſubſidies. 


The other book was compoſed by Blackwood, a 
divinity doctor, who laid down this principle, that 
the Engliſh were all ſlaves, by reaſon of the Nor- 
man conqueſt. . | 
The parliament, which aſſembled in the inſuing He diſap- 
year, took this affair to heart, and would have ſe- Points the 


| uſtice of the 
verely puniſhed the authors of theſe books ; but — ene 


Ibid. 
deſign, by iſſuing a proclamation, to forbid read- Howes, 


ing thoſe books, and to order all copies being de- P. 898. 
livered to the magiſtrates. But commonly ſuch 
proclamations are ill-obeyed, eſpecially when it is 
not the Sovereign's intereſt to * them ſtrictly ex- 
ecuted (2). 


James's proceedings increaſed the diſcontent of Ax' 1610, 


moſt of the Engliſh. The proclamations which TP people 
daily came out, and whereof ſeveral were on ſub- Coe. 


parliament's concurrence, and the indiſcreet dif. 
courſes of the courtiers, who paſſed ralleries on the 
peoples privileges, bred ſuſpicions and jealouſies 
which James was not ſufficiently careful to ſtifle 
in their birth. On the other hand, his condeſcen- Papiſts coun- 
ſion for the Roman Catholics, whoſe cauſe he ef. tenanced. 
pouſed on all occaſions, their acceſs and credit at Oſborn, 
court, admitance into the moſt important offices, 
nay even into the miniſtry, created fears in the 
people, and cauſed them to ſuſpect ſome plot was 
formed againſt the Proteſtant religion. The mi- 
niſters, no ſtrangers to theſe diſpoſitions, were juſt- 
ly apprehenſive of meeting great difficulties in the 
parliament, which was to fit the ninth of February. 
The King intended to procure money, of which he 
was in great want, tho' he had no war upon his 
hands, nor any affair which ſeemed to require ex- 
traordinary ſubſidies. It was therefore neceſſary to 
give the parliament at leaſt fair words, and try to 
palliate his profuſe expenſes ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown. But James, deeming it derogatory to 
the dignity of a Sovereign to make a perſonal apo- 
logy to his ſubjects, ordered the earls of Suffolk 
and Saliſbury: to do it for him. 

The earl of Saliſbury, ſpokeſman, declared to Tames's 


ſpeech to the 
parliament, 


— — 


(1) Theſe two treaties bear date June 26. The ſums due from the ſtates to King James, are in the former treaty computed 
at eight hundred and eighteen thouſand, four hundred and eight pounds ſterling. Rym. Feed. Vol: XVI. p. 674. 

(2) The fifteen years letters patent granted by Queen Elizabeth to the Eaſt- India company, expiring about this time, King 
James, in May this year, inlarged their privileges, and granted them a charter, whereby he incorporated them for ever. 


Howes, p. 993, 994. 
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Wilſon, 
p- 680, &e. 
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ply his Majeſty's wants; ſecondly, to redrels 
the peoples grievances.” Then he told them, 
„e that the King, willing to ſhew them a ſingular 
« mark of his favor, had reſolved to create Prince 
Henry, his eldeſt fon, Prince of Walcs, during 
« this ſeſſion of parliament, tho' he was free to do 
et at any other time, as by many precedents was 
« evident.” Having thus indeavored to procure 
his Majeſty the good-will of both houſes, by ſuch 
a ſtrong argument of their Sovereign's regard for 
them, he demonſtrated, „it was not without juſt 
« reaſons that the King demanded money, fince 
& what he had received had been laid out in very 
« neceſſary expenſes. Firſt, as for the three hun- 
« dred and fifty thouſand pounds due in the late 
«© Queen's time, he no ſooner received the money 


« with one hand, but he paid it away with the | 


© other, in redeeming the crown-lands ſhe had 
* mortgaged to the city of London (1). Secondly, 
« he was forced to keep on foot, for fome time, 
an army of nineteen thouſand men in Ireland, 
e ndt deeming it proper to make peace with Spain 
« without the ſword in his hand. 3. He was 
&« obliged to bury Queen Elizabeth, whoſe obſe- 
quies were very expenſive (2). 4. His own 
journey from Edinburg to London could not be 
Ka en, without money; for it would not 

iave been decent for a King to come the firſt 
time to his kingdom like a private perſon, and 
« without a numerous train. 5. Neither was it 
fit that his royal conſort, with his children, the 
« kingdom's future hopes, ſhould be expoſed to 
<« robbers, without a guard and retinue, and con- 
„ ſequently their journey muft have been very 
„ chargeable. 6. The King of Denmark's viſit 
e was fo honorable to his Majeſty, that he could 
not diſpenſe with giving him a futable and 
magnificent reception. 7. The embaſſadors 
« who came from all parts to congratulate him 
<« on his acceſſion to the crown of England, could 
* not be ſent back without preſents, for the honor 
« of the Engliſh nation, beſide the charge to en- 
tertain them during their ſtay (3). 8. The King 
vas obliged to ſend embaſſadors to the Princes 
& by whom he was congratulated, and to return 
& their civilities (4). 

Theſe were, according to the orator, the cauſes 
of his Majeſty's wants, and not, as ſome affected 
to give out, his indiſcreet bounty to his ſer- 
vants. But, added he, how could a bounty 
<« ſy worthy of a King be blamed ? If he did not 
4 give to his ſervants, they would be miſerable in 
c country abounding with riches. As for the 
« Scots, it muſt be remembered, that tho' they 
& were not born in the kingdom, his Majeſty 
was born among them; and not to have them 
<< taſte of the bleſſing he had attained, was to have 
e him change his virtue with his fortune. Upon 
all theſe accounts, his Majeſty deſires the com- 
*« mons to ſupply his wants, which mark of eſteem 
could not be denied to a King, who is not only 
« the wiſeſt of Kings, but the very image of an 
« angel, who has brought good tidings to the 
« Engliſh, and ſecured them in the injoyment of 
e perte&t happineſs ; to a King who, by his vaſt 
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% knowledge and noble indowments, deſerves the 


title of Defender of the Faith; to a King who A 
has ſhut the back-door by which England was 
liable ro invaſions, and who only ſeeks that 
every man may live happy under his own olive. 
That none will wonder or ſtartle at the King's 
defiring a ſupply, but ſuch as ſtudy to ſerve 
their own turns, and believe nothing but what 
they find written in the ſtories of their own 
„ ignorance. Among whom are to be reckoned 
„ thoſe, who hearing of an order to bind up the 

printed proclamations in a book, that the better 
notice may be taken of the things contained in 
them, have ſpread a report, that the King in- 
„ tended * to make proclamations equal to the 

laws, which never entered into his thoughts. 
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„ pleaſure, that he is ready to hearken to any 
motion from the two houſes, provided they 
<< Keep a juſt proportion, and obſerve what is due 
«K to a great and gracious King.” 


This ſpeech produced not the effect hoped by the Complaing 

; 0 commons againſt th 
loudly complained of the King's prodigality, and King in of 
They ſaid, the — * com- 
late Wille 41 
ſſion, p. 681. 


King and his miniſters. Some of the 
exceſſive bounty to the Scots (3). 
whole wealth of England would not ſerve to ſat 
their greedinefs; that, ſince the King's acce 
gold and ſilver were as common in Edinburg as 
{tones in the ſtreets; and that all the riches of Eng- 
land flowed thither, where they were ſwallowed u 

as in a gulph, and never returned. Others. ſaid, 
it was viſible, the King was gradually undermining 
the nation's privileges by continual incroachments : 
that he deſigned to eſtabliſh the civil law inſtead of 
the common law, and had droped ſome expreſſions 
to that purpoſe at his own table: finally that he had 
approved of a book lately written, the deſign 
whereof was to render the common law con- 
temptible. | 


But what made moſt noiſe in the lower houſe particularly ' 
was the high commiſſion, which exerciſed in the about the high 
kingdom a Kind of inquiſition for matters of religion commiſſion, 


and ftate. For the better underſtanding this cauſe 
of complaint, it muft be remembered that, when 
Henry VIII was declared ſupreme head of the 
Church of England, he appointed Cromwell for 
his vicegerent in religious 2 with power in his 
name to exerciſe the ſupremacy. After the tragic 
cataſtrophe of this firſt and fole vicegerent, this 
office was executed by commiſſioners: and this is 
what was termed the high commiſſion, which con- 
tinued during the lives of Henry VIII and Ed- 
ward VI, and, ceaſing in Mary's reign, was revived 
by Elizabeth. In her reign, the high commiſſion 
exerciſed its authority with great moderation : but 
the caſe was otherwiſe under James I. This 
Prince, as I have frequently obſerved, mortally 
hated the Puritans, and after his proclamation for 
uniformity, it was the high commiſſion's buſineſs to 
ſee his injunctions executed. It may eaſily be 
gueſſed that the commiſſioners who were all named 
by the King, were not favorable to the Puritans : 
accordingly, they exerciſed their power with the 
utmoſt rigor, Had they ſtoped there, this ſeverity 
upon a ſet of obſtinate people, as they were reckoned, 


(1) July 3, 1607, King James repaid the city of London 
Howes, p. 890. 
(2) Her funeral charges were 17, 428 l. 


amounted to 10,7521. State of K. James's Revenue, p. 12. 


60,0001. borrowed by Queen Elizabeth February 3, 1589. 


And the expenſe of the King and his train on his journey from Scotland to London, 


(3) When marquis Roſny, the French embaſſador, landed at Dover, the King ſent him word, he could not bear embaſſadors 
charges by reaſon of their number. See Mem. de Sulley. Rapin. | 


(4) The charge of the foreign embaſſadors who came to England was, 31,4001. 


foreign parts, 20,7501. State of the Revenue, ibid. 


(5) His tree-gifts out of the Exchequer, paid moſtly to Scots, amounted to above 14,000 l. yearly. 


And of the Engliſh embaſſadors ſent into 


and | 


That fo far is he from governing by will and ment. 


ly 
high 


On. 


, 63, 
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The King's 


and whoſe number was ſmall in compariſon of the 
Epiſcoparians, would not have excited the commons 
complaints. But they puſhed matters abundantly 
farther. I have obſerved that, becauſe the Puritans 
were againſt the hierarchy, James infered they 
were alfo againſt monarchy, and there were but 
too many who labored to confirm him in this notion. 
For this reaſon, all who were not extremely ſub- 
miſſive to his Majeſty's orders, or were ſtrenuous 
aſſertors of the peoples privileges, were affectedly 
ſtiled Puritans. Under this pretenſe, the high 
commiſſion proceeded againſt them, and wanted not 
means to prove vexatious. Thus to be a true Pro- 
teſtant and member of the Church of England, 
communicating in that church, and complying with 
its external worſhip ſufficed not, the King's autho- 
rity muſt alſo be acknowledged as extenſive as his 
flatterers were pleaſed to make it. Such as pre- 
ſumed to cenſure his conduct, and queſtion his un- 
limited power, were deemed infected with Puri- 
taniſm, and to reaſon upon Puritanical principles: 
ſo, there were then two ſorts of Puritans, Church- 
Puritans, and State-Puritans; but the high com- 
miſſion affected to confound the one with the other, 
in order to exerciſe authority over both. This 


occaſioned thoſe complaints made in the houſe of 


commons. 
James, having notice of what was diſcourſed in 


parliament, ſent for both houſes to Whitehall, and 


indeavored to ſnew he was charged very unjuſtly: 
but withal he intimated, by certain expreſſions 
which plainly diſcovered his ſentiments, that if he 
did not rule with a deſpotic ſway, it was not for 
want of power, but intirely owing to his equity. 
He told them, Tho' the King's heart be in 


cect to both e the hands of the Lord, yet he will ſet it before 


houtes. 
Wuſon, 
p. 682. 


« the eyes of the people; aſſuring them, that he 
<< never intended to govern by any law but the 
« Jaw of the Jand ; tho? it be diſputed among them, 
«© as if he had a deſign to alter the law, and govern 
ce by the abſolute power of a King. He knew, 
« he: faid, the power of Kings, reſembling it to 
«© the power divine: for as God can create and 
“ deſtroy, make and unmake at his pleaſure, fo 


« judged of none. They can exalt low thmgs, and 
ce abaſe high things, making the ſubjects like men 
ce at cheſs, a pawn to take a biſhop. And when 
« he had raiſed the King's 


« with, They ſhall die like Men :* and that all 
« Kings, who are not tyrants or perjured, will 
«© bound themſelves within the limits of their laws; 
« and they who perſuade them the contrary, are 
e vipers and peſts both againſt them and the 
e commonwealth. Yet as it is u to diſ- 
6 pute what God may do, fo it is ſedition in 
& ſubjects: to diſpute what a. King may do, in the 
<« height of his power: and as he will not have 
< his ſubjects diſcourſe of what he may, fo he will 
<« do nothing but what ſhall” be conſonant. to law 
and reaſon. Then he ſtrives to mitigate the 


<< ſharpneſs of the words droped from him at his | 
table, in diſparagement of the common law, |. 


whereon he beſtows very high encomiums ; but 


in it (1). | | 

e He next addreſſes himſelf to the houſe of 
« commons, and not only thanks them for the 
e bonfire they made of certain papers, which 
e were preſented as grievances from ſame diſ- 
e contented murmuring ſpirits ; inſtructing them 


Projects. 


recalling himſelf, he points out ſome corruptions 


how to receive grievances hereafter: in which he JAMES J. 
vwould have them careful to avoid three things. Ax' 1610. 
„ Firſt; that they meddle not with the main 


points of government, that is his craft: to 
% meddle with that were to leſſen him, who hath 
been thirty years at the trade in Scotland, and 
“ ſerved here a ſeven years apprenticeſhip. 

*« Secondly ; he would not have ſuch ancient 
rights as he hath received from his predeceſſors 
*© accounted grievances z that were to judge him 
** unworthy to injoy what they left him. 

And laſtly; that they ſhould be careful not to 
5 prelent that for a grievance which is eſtabliſhed 
by a law; for it is very undutiful in fubjects to 
<< preſs their King wherein they are ſure to be 
denied. Complaints may be made unto them 

of the high commiſſioners, let the abuſc,appear 
then, and ſpare not; there may be errors among 
them: but to take away the commiſſion, is to 
derogate from him; and it is now in his thoughts 
to rectify it in a good proportion. 
Then he ſhews the emergent cauſe of his great 
expenſes, ſince his coming to the crown, which 
makes him defire a Appl from them: and if 

they refuſe to grant it him, his reputation will 
ſuffer at home and abroad; for the world will 


** which both leſſened their hearts, and tied up 


their hands towards him.” | 

There needs no great penetration to diſcover in 
this harangue the maxims whereon James pretended 
to have a right to govern the Engliſh nation, and 


his idea of 3 all countries, indifcriminately. 
He expreſſed him 


would have been difficult not to have compre- 


If in ſuch plain terms, that it 


hended his meaning. If it was fedition in ſub- 


jects to diſpute the extent of regal power, it neceſ- 


larily followed, the King might do whatever he 


pleaſed; and if he ruled not like a tyrant, it was 
not for want of power, but intirely owing to his 
Juſtice and clemency. In. ſhort, if the whole ſpeech 
be examined, there is ſcarce a word but what tends, 
either plainly or ambiguouſly, to eſtabliſh in the 
King a deſpotic and abſolute power. The Eng- 
« Kings can give life and death, judge all, and be | _ wx not been accuſtomed to hear their Kings 

| talk thus. 
managed his parliaments, in order to procure acts 


in favor of the Sovereign, but never pretended to 
| wer to the height, | 
« with, Le are Gods,“ he brings them down again 


Henry VIII, the moſt arbitrary of all, 


eſtabliſh his authority on fuch principles. So the 
commons, evidently perceiving what James had in 
view, determined ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe his defigns ; 
but it was not yet a proper ſeaſon to begin: ſuch 
great bodies require time to form and execute their 


years of age, there ap 


(1) He wiſhed that three things eſpecially were reformed in the common law: 1. That it were written in the vulgar tongue, 
and made plain to the peoples underſtanding. 2. That it might have a ſettled text in all caſes, and the expoſition of it were 
fixed by act of parliament. 3. That the diverſe contrary reports and precedents, and the ſeveral ſtatutes and acts of parliament 


Vor. II, 


which croſſed each other, might be reviewed and reconciled. See Wilſon, p. 682. 


5 M J 


think it want of love in them, or merit in him,“ 


They feigned therefore to take no notice 
of the maxims the King would have eſtabliſhed, 
and granted a ſubſidy, tho! a much more moderate 
one than he expected. This done, the parliament, jour. Pal. 
having far 'till the twenty-third of July, was pro- 
rogued to the ſixteenth of October. 

Before rhe ſeſſion ended, 


The com- 
mons diſ- 
ſemble their 
reſentment. 


ames created his eldeſt Henry created 


to have been of a character very different from that ry. character. 


of the King his father. Tho, he was only ſixteen = N 
peared in him principles of 5. 
equity, juſtice, moderation and magnanimity, 


Id. 


19, 20. 


which Ofborn. 
_ TO OPT Se” . J. 37, 38. 
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| Janes I. ſo gained him the love and eſteem of the Engliſh, 
Az? 1610, thit James could not but be jealous. His court was 
Vale gulated, no extravagancies or indecencies were 
ſeen there, except perhaps the too frequent maſque- 
rades, which were then much in vogue, becauſe the 
Queen paſſionately affected thoſe diverſions. As for 
the King, it is ſaid, he imployed not much of his time 
in ſtate-atfairs, but intirely truſted to his miniſters. 
This is pollibly ſomewhat exagerated, tlio it is not 
very improbable that a Prince who was in peace 
with all the world, and a great lover of books, and 
hunting, ſhould leave common aſfairs to his mi— 
nilters. | tt 
While James lived in profound tranquillity, the 


Welwoud. 


War about the 


duke of eyes of all Europe were fixed on Henry IV's grand 
i _— * proj-& to humble the houſe of Auſtria. This 
* or houle daily grew ſo formidable, that it might very 
| z$roOums., . - : 1 

Wilton. juſtly excite a jealouſy in other Powers. What had 


Tarely happened, on account of the ſucceſſion of 
John William, duke of Cleves, was a clear evidence 
how attentive the houle of Aultria was to agrandiſe 
itſelf on all ſides. The duke of Cleves dying the 
twenty-fifth of March 1609, his four ſiſters, or 
their heirs, claimed his inheritance, containing the 
= duchies of Cleves and Juliers, and the earldoms of 

| La Marc, Burgh, Ravenſbergh, and Raveſtein. 
The chief competitors were, Wolfgang- William, 
the duke of Newburg's ſon z John duke of Deux- 
ponts, both of the Palatine family; John Sigiſmond, 
elector of Brandenburg; Chriſtian II elector of 

S. xony, and Charles of Auſtria, marquis of Burgaw. 
While theſe Princes contended about the ſucceſſion, 
the Emperor Rodolphus II pretended it was to be 
commited to his truſt, *cill the affair was decided. 
To that purpoſe, he ſent his orders to Leopold of 
Auſtria, biſhop of Strafburg who, entering the 
duchy ot Juliers at the head of an army, took the 
Capital gity, and left therein a gariſon. This pro- 
cedure convincing the elector of Brandenburg, and 

the duke of Newburg, that while they were con- 
tending abour the duke of Cleves's ſucceſſion, they 
both ran the riſk of loſing it, they joined in a league, 


and taking poſſeſſion of the deceaſed duke”s other 


dominions, requeſted the aid of France and Holland 
to ſupport them. Henry IV, who had now made 
great preparations againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
promiled to aſſiſt them perſonally. At the fame 
time, he ordered the troops he had in Holland to 
be ready to join him in the duchy of Cleves, and 
deſired the ſtates to ſend thither alſo Prince Maurice, 
with part of their own forces. But while he was 
preparing for this expedition, he was by Ravaillac 


King Henry 
IV of France 


ed.  affafſinared in his own coach, in the midſt of 
mod Ann. p aris (1). a - | 
| Proclamation The murderer's confeſſion (2) diſcovered, that 
to baniſh this regicide was perpetrated in conſequence of that 
the 18 Romiſh dogma which was ſo diſagrecable to K ing 
| = Fo +1, James, and the Jeſuits were univerſally believed | 
Vor XVI. deeply concerned: wherefore James, finding how 
. 690. much it behoved him to remove from his perſon 
Witlon. men who held ſo deteſtable a doctrine, iſſued a freſh 
A proclamation, commanding all Jeſuits * to depart 


„ Aud prieſts. the kingdom, and all recuſants not to come within 
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ten miles of the court. Then he cauſed his ſub- James ] 
jects to take the oath of allegiance, which the par- Ax' 1610. 
liament, ſtill ſiting, had firſt taken. | — 
The court of Spain was generally ſuſpected of James deſirous 
contriving the King of France's murder, becauſe-2f pow 'y 
that Prince was known to be making great prepa · with 8 8 
rations agu inſt the houſe of Auftria, and that houſe Wing, 
was not ſeen to prepare to oppofe his deſigns. Mean Winwood's 
while, whether James did not believe it, or judged Memoirs 
It adviſcable to gain the friendſhip of a houſe fo for- * _ 
midable to the Proteſtants, he ſent to fir Charles P 91. 
Cornwallis (3), his embaſſador, to negociate a mate h 
between the Prince of Wales and his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty's eldeſt daughter (4). ä 
Richard Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Bancrofr, 
the Puritans capital enemy, died about this time. death. 
He had procured the King's patent to found a Wilſon. 
college at Chelſea, for the maintenance of a certain 
number of able controverſiſts who, with their ſermons 
and writings, were to combat the church of Eng- 
—_ 1 as well Puritans as Papiſts; but 
11s death put a full ſtop to the project (5). George Abbot fie. 
Abbot, wh — 1 —_ - ** — ceeds, 2 
character: nay, he was even ſuſpected and accuſed 
of being a Puritan, bacauſe he would not, like his 
predeceſſor, perſecute thoſe ſectarians, nor blindly 
follow the court's maxims with reſpect to govern- 
ment. SY wy 
The parliament meeting the ſixteenth of October, Parliament 
the commons were in a humor which pleaſed not his diſſolved. 
| Majeſty ; and therefore he determined to diſſolve the Journ. Part, 
| parliament by proclamation, the thirty-firſt of De- = _ 
cember, having before prorogued it. His miniſters py 
finding, by certain motions made in the lower- 
| houſe, that a reſolution was taken to uſe the moſt 


effectual methods to redreſs grievances, judged it 


not either the King's or their own intereſt to ſuffer. 
the commons to execute this project. The pretenſes 
for diſſolving the parliament ſet forth in the procla- 
mation, were | | 
That his Majeſty had propoſed many things Coke, p. 64. 

« far differing from and ſurpaſling the graces and 
e favors of former times, both in nature and value, 
in expectation of a good ' concluſion of ſome. 
weighty cauſe, which had been there in delibe- 
ration, not only for ſupplying. the neceſſities of 
his Majeſty's eſtate, but tor the eaſe and freedom 
of his ſubjects : but theſe being, the two laſk 

ſeſſions, little taken notice of; and that the mem- 

bers, by reaſon of the length of, the parliament, 
were debared from the hoſpitality they kept in 
the country, and that diverſe ſhires, cities and 

boroughs had been burdened with expenſe of 
maintaining their members; for theſe reaſons he 

diſſolved them”. This parliament, being the- 
firſt of this reign, had fat ſeven years. From its 
diſſolution, to the year 1614, it was the miniſtry's 
buſineſs to deviſe ways and means to ſupply 4 
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Majeſty's neceſſities. 


+ 


On the farſt of September, Prince Maurice poſſeC- Juliers taken. 


ſed himſelf of Juliers, with the aid brought by. mar- . 


ſhal De la Chatre from France, and the Engliſh vol. XVI. 
forces which were in the ſtates ſervice, under com · p 684. 


tt. 
1 


—  — — —  ———— 


the Pope, is the ſame as to make war againſt God, Seeing 
(3) Not ſent over lord Cornwal, as our anthor miſtakes it. 


Winwood's Mem. Vol. III. p. 291, &c. 
(5) There is a formal a& of parliament in being 


(4) It appears from a letter of the earl of Saliſbury, that the firſt overture of this match came from 


—— 


(1) Soon after this, King James renewed the league between England and France; and received from Lewis XIII ſixty 

thouſand pounds ſterling, due to the crown of England. Rymer's Fœd. Vol. XIV. p. 694——-706. EEE , 

(2) He boldly confeſſed he did it, becauſe the King did not take arms againſt the Hugonots, and that his making war agayuſt 
the Pope was God, and God was the Pope.” Cave. ED 


U 


the court of Spain. See 


forthe eſtabliſhment of this college. Wilſon, p. 685. Dr. Welwood thinks, 
Bancroft was not the author, tho' he might incourage this foundation. Notes on Wilſon, p-. 685. The founder was Dr. Sutcliffe, 
dean of Exeter, who indowed it with 300 I. a year, and 4000 l. in money. His death, which happened about this time, 
rather than Bancroft's, as M. Rapin ſays, put an end to the project. The ſite of this college coming atterwards to the crown, 


it was founded a-new for old and diſabled ſoldiers, as it now ſtands, See Fuller, B. X. p. 54, &. Stow's Survey, 


Vol. I. | 
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JaMES If 
An? 161 t. 


mend of ſir Edward Cecil, the earl of Saliſbury's 
brother. 5 


James thus releaſed from the incumbrance of a 


The court di- parliament, and reſolving never to call another, the 


verſions. 
Wilſon. 
p. 685: 


The Engliſh 
and Scots . 
ſtrire to give 
the King a fa- 
yorite. 


Weldon, 


courtiers highly * carr his reſolution. Abſolute 
government was abundantly more for their advan- 
tage than a government bounded by laws, where 
the Sovereign is in ſome meaſure depending on 
the people. His whole court was overjoyed at 
their maſter's ſhaking off the troubleſome yoke 
of parliaments. The three courts were a continued 
ſcene of mirth and diverſions, and eſpecially the 
Queen's, where ſcarce any thing elſe was regarded. 
She had her favorites, as the King had his, that 
is, perſons whoſe thirſt- after riches was to be ſa- 
tisfied. James indeed had not as yet any favorite, 
according to the uſual ſenſe of that word, tho", 
while he reigned in Scotland, he had plainly ſhewed 
he could ſcarce live without one: poſſibly, the ill 
offices the Engliſh and Scots did each other, had 
till now prevented his Majeſty's fixing; beſide, this 
Prince's taſte was very different from that of moſt 
others. Neither virtue, nor merit, nor eminent 
qualities, had any charms for him : he was to be 
captivated only by ſomething external and dazzling, 


as youth, gracefulneſs of perſon, pompous apparel, 


and the like. Never was Prince ſo much taken 
with theſe kinds of outſide accompliſhments. I 


= on the teſtimony of lord Clarendon (1), and 
0 


veral others, * on the characters of this Prin- 


cc's favorites, as well in England as Scotland, in 


whom no other merit was ever aknowledged. How- 
ſoever this be, among the Engliſh and Scots who 
approached this Prince's perſon, not one had 
hitherto appeared poſſeſſed of the qualities requi- 
ſite to become his favorite. He wanted a youth 
without experience whom he might mould as he 
teaſed. The Engliſh and Scots, accounting it a 
Tore of miracle that he could live ſo long without 
abandoning, himſelf to ſome perſon, ſtrove with emu- 
lation to give him a favorite, without his preceiving 
it, by bringing into his preſenſe all the youths of 
their reſpective : nations whom they thought moſt 
capable of gaining his heart: as yet neither could 
ſucceed. - It was not *rill 1611 that the Scots at 
length found means to gain the advantage of their 
rivals, by giving the Monarch a favorite of their 


. nation. 


Carr becomes Robert Carr, a young Scotiſh gentleman, aged 
the King's fa- about twenty, juſt come from learning his exerciſes 


vorite. 
Wilſon. 
p. 685, 
Spotſwood. 
Hiſtoric, 
Narrat, c. 4. 
Weldon. 
Þ 61 ) &e. 


in France, going to court to wait on his compa- 
triot lord Hay, his ſaid lordſhip, to whom he was 
recommended, no ſooner beheld him, but he 1ma- 

ined him a fit perſon to fix the King's affection. 
With this view, he reſolved to ſhew him at court, 
and furpriſe the King, by preſenting to him this 
new object, as if accidentally. One day at a 
tilting, he choſe Carr to preſent his ſhield and 
device to the King, according to cuſtom. His 
Majeſty, being on Lorlahiack., and Carr advancing 
to — * his office, his horſe chancing to ſtart, 
threw him down and brake his leg. James, ſorry 


for this misfortune, aſked who the young man was, 


and hearing his name was Carr, remembered he 
had a page of that name in Scotland, who proved 
to be the ſame. This made him ſtill more concerned 
for his fall, and occaſioned his ordering him to be 
lodged in the palace, and all poſſible care to be 
taken of him. The ' tilting was no ſooner over, 
but he viſited Carr in his chamber. On the marow 
he returned; and, in ſhort, while Carr kept his bed, 
the King paſſed with him at leaſt an hour or two 
every day. He found not in this young Scot any 


* 


learning, or experience, yet ſuch a calm outſide; as 
made him think there might be a fit harbor fot his 
moſt retired thoughts: wherefore he reſolved to 
fix his inclination upon this object, hoping; by 
his inſtructions, to render him equal if not fupe- 
rior to his ableſt miniſters. No ſooner was Carr 
recovered; but his Majeſty made him a knight, 
and gentleman of the bed chamber, and took the 
pains himſelf to teach him Latin. In a word, Carr 
became a perfect favorite: all ſuits, all petitions 
were addreſſed to him, and no favors granted but 
thro* this new courtier. Happily for him, the earl 


the King's favor without a rival, and was raiſed to 


the office of lord treaſurer of Scotland, vacant by 
the death of Dunbar. | 


it will ſuffice to relate the occaſion of this Prince's 
interpoſition without being applied to; and even 
with a very extraordinary zeal for the preſer vaiion 


Preſbyterian. 
Franciſcus Gomarus and Jacobus Arminius, bothi 


divinity-profeſſors in Leyden univerſity, had fome 


years ſince diſcovered a oppoſite opinions concern - 
ing abſolute predeſtination, inamiſſibility of grace, 
and ſome other theological points. They began 


the war at that time not admiting much attention 
to their controverſy, it was confined to their ſchools 
"till the year 1608. Gomarus followed the ſenti- 
ments of the firſt Reformers, and Arminius took a 
quite contrary courſe. Ar length, the ſtates of 
Holland, perceiving a ſchiſm was forming in their 
church, indeavored to prevent it by means of a 
conference, which ſerved only to inflame their ani- 
moſities. The diſputes continued; each ſtrengthened 
his party; and the ſtates, being then imployed in 
the important affair of the truce, could not attend 
to this, and prevent its conſequences. Arminius 
dying in 1608, his diſciples and followers continued 
the diſpute. Finally, they preſented to the ſtates 
a petition, containing the articles of their faith; 
and as, inſtead of the term Petitioners, they uſed 
that of Remonſtrants, they were ſo termed, and 
ee in the name. The Gomariſts preſented 
ikewiſe their petition, ſtiling themſelves Contra- 
Remonſtrants. For ſome time, the two parties 
were known by no other denomination: but after- 
wards that of Contra-Remonſtrants was ſcarce heard 
of, while the followers of Arminius are ſtill named 
| Remonſtrants or Arminians. 


Vorſtius, divinity-profeſſor at Steinfort, in the 
county of Bentheim. This theologian had publiſh- 
ed a treatiſe concerning God, which had ſo excited 
the Gomariſts againſt him, that he was obliged to 
juſtiſy himſelt hy a printed apology from their impu- 
tations : nevertheleſs, before he came to Leyden, 


1611, he was attacked by ſome divines, who offered 
to point out ſeveral damnable errors, both in his 
treatiſe concerning God, and in his Apology. Theſe 
two books being ſent to England, King James read 
them, and preſently atter ſent to fir Ralph Winwood, 
his embaſſador at the Hague, a liſt of the errors he 


had remarked, ordering him withal to aſſure the 


* —Y * 


(1) Of all wiſe men living, he was the moſt delighted with handſome perſons and fine cloaths, Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 9. 


—_— aſl. 


2 


ſtates, 


of orthodoxy in this church, tho Foreign and 


their diſputes near the cloſe of laſt century; but 


— 


JaMfs J. 
A' 1611; 


of Dunbar *, a Scot, who was highly in his Majeſty's * Geoigg 
good-graces, died about this time: ſo Carr injoyed Hume. 


James's new inclination hindered him not from James fides 
interpoſing in the diſputes cauſed in Holland by the with the Go. 
diverſity of opinion on certain religious points, —_ __ 
etween the Gomariſts and the Arminians, or Re- ans, 1 888 
monſtrants. Theſe diſputes are fo well known, K. fames's 


that it would be loſing time to explain them: Works. 


Arminius's profeſſorſhip was filled by Conrade 


he was repreſented as a confirmed Socinian; In 


K. ſames's 


Works. 
”. 37. 


pennant — - 
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AN“ 1611. 
Novembr. 25. 
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Winwood's 
Aſem. Vol. 


III. p. 293, 
Kc. 298. 


N james“ 
Mors. 
P. 355 
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ſtates, that he was reſolved in print to publiſh his de- 


12 — 4" : * W. * 
teſtation of ſuch abominable errors, and of their al- 


lowers and tolerators. This was directly falling upon 


the ſtates, who had acquited Vorſtius. The embaſſa- | 


dor preſented therefore on this occaſion a memorial, 
to which the ſtates returned a very modeſt reply, tho? 
they had reaſon to complain of the haughtineſs where- 
with James was pleaſed to treat them. Before his 
ſaid Majeſty, received the anſwer, he had ordered 
tome of Vorltius's books to be publicly burned at 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Notwithſtanding 
all this, Vorſtius was received at Leyden, and King 
James wrote againſt (1) him, to the ſlates, with ſo 
much vebemence, that in his opinion, burning was 
too good tor him: nay he threatened, that in caſe 
they continued to tolerate this profeſſor, he would 
cuule the churches of England and Scotland to with- 
driw trom the communion of that of Holland, and 


exhort all other reformed churches to follow the 


| example. Winwood, on delivering this letter, made 


Winwood's 

Aſem. Vol. 

III. p. 316, 
323. 


Remark on 
this ſubject, 


AN? 1612. 


Carr made 
viſcount Ro- 
cheſter. 
Wilſon. 
Camden's 
Annals 
Howes. 
Weldon. 
May 13. 


himſelf ſtill as 


to the ftates a ſpeech wherein he intirely well ſe- 
conded the intentions of his maſter. 
Tho” the ſtates of Holland thought it very ſtrange 


to be thus ſchooled and reprimanded, they never- 


theleſs judged it was proper to ſhew a regard to the 
King of England, tho“ without complying with 
what he required. To this end, they anſwered the 
embaſſador, that they had proviſionally ordered, 
that Vorſtius ſhould forbcar che functions of his of- 
fice till the next aſſembly upon this affair, and in 
the mean time remain at Leyden only as a ſojourner. 
Winwood took this anſwer for a denial, and com- 
plained in very haughty terms of their little reſpect 
tor the King his maſter. Not long after, James 
publiſhed a declaration againſt Vorſtius, wherein 
he treats the ſtates of Holland very roughly. Then 
the ſtates, who were unwilling to quarrel with him, 
ordered Vorſt ius to remove from Leyden to Gouda, 
where was provided for him another ſettlement. 
It is not eaſy to grels the true cauſe of King 
James's extraordinary Zeal on this occaſion. It 
leems, on the contrary, that on many accounts he 
ought not to have inte l 
pute, about which the ſtates had not aſked his ad- 
vice, and which concerned a church over which he 
could not challenge the leaſt juriſdiction. How 
could he, who in his ſpeech to both houſes of par- 
liament, termed the queſtions about tranſubſtan- 
tiation, and the number of Sacraments, mere 
kchool-queſtions, how could he, I fay, account the 
ucſtions concerning grace in Holland, to be of 
5 much greater moment? Moreover, he who was 
of opinion, that Papiſts might be tolerated in Eng- 
land, provided they behaved like good ſubjects, 
could not bear that Vorſtius ſhould be tolerated 
in Holland, or even ſuffered to exiſt. Theſe are 
contradictions. which I can only venture to explain 
by three conjectures. Firſt, as he pretended to be 
deeply learned in divinity, he imagined that, having 
declared for one of the opinions, he was bound 
in honor to ſupport it. ogg looking on 
protector of the ſtates, he had a 
mind to exert his authority on this occaſion, and 
oblige them to do as he required. Thirdly, he 


was willing to favor Prince Maurice, who had 


declared for the Gomariſts, againſt the Arminians, 
who had at their head penſionary Barnevelt, I re- 
turn to the affairs of England. | 
James's affection for his new favorite continually 
and ſwittly increaſed. The tavors heaped on him 
by his royal patron ſeemed to. exceed. all bounds. 
Having made him knight, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber and lord-treaſurer of Scotland, he created 
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him, the twenty-ffth of March 1612, baron of 
Branſpeth, and viſcount Rocheſter. A month af- 
ter, he made him privy- counſellor, and. then knight 
of the garter. All affairs at court paſſed thro? his 
hands, and whoever deſired any favor from his 
Majeſty was firſt to make viſcount Rocheſter his 
friend. The infinite bounties wherewith this fa- 


vorite was loaded, convinced the miniſters and cour. 
tiers, it would be in vain to think of ruining him; 
and even to attempt it would be very dangerous: 
wherefore every one reſolved to pay his adoration. 
to the perſon whom his Majeſty vouchſafed to ho- 


nor. The earl of Saliſbury was not however. 
greatly pleaſed at being noſed by this adventitious 
minion, and continually obliged to imploy his 
whole art to find money, in order to fee it ſhowered 
on a ſtnpling whoſe ſervices were yet ſo very incon- 
ſiderable. All hiſtorians agree, that James was im- 
'meaſurably profuſe in the preſents he made his 
young favorite, as if he had been poſſeſſed of in- 
exhauſtible fountains of treaſure, tho! he was ever 
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neceſſitous. It is faid, that his Majeſty having, one' The weary. 
day, given him orders under his own hand, to re- er's artifice tg 


ceive twenty thouſand pounds at the Exchequer, limit James 
ounty. 
Coke. 


Oſborn, 


jord treaſurer Saliſbury, ſurpriſed at the great- 
neſs of the donative, conſidering the treaſury's then 
ebbing condition, ſuccesfully uſed a ſtratagem to 


Hi 


ſtoric. 


convince the donor of his exceſſive liberality. He Narat. c. 6. 
ordered the money to be laid on four tables in a All in ſilver. 


chamber of the houſe, and inviting his Majeſty to 


a collation, caufed him to paſs thro' that apart- 


ment, as by accident. James, as the lord- treaſurer 
toreſaw, failed not inquiring, for what all that mo- 


| Ney was deſigned 3 to which Saliſbury careleſly an- 


ſwered; It was for viſcount Rocheſter, purſuant 
to his Majeſty's command. Whether the Ling un- 
derſtood his meaning, or had not conſidered the 
largeneſs of his gift, he ſaid, it was too much for 
one man, and ordered the treaſurer to give him 
five thouſand pounds only (2). Bake 


7 Ye» 


It is agreed by all hiſtorians, t 


liſh, whoſe friendſhi 

of his countrymen. - He had but one Scottſh ſer- 
vant, and one friend of that nation, a couſin-ger- 
man. This conduct rendered him agreeable to the 


hat Carr behaved Prudent be. 
| very prudently on his firſt becoming a favorite.; havior of the 
ſed in a theological diſ- He was neither greedy nor infolent ; he did every fworite. 
one what tervice he could, and. eſpecially the Eng- 


he prefered before that 


Engliſn. The. Prince of Wales alone affected ſome- Win. 
times to mortify him, becauſe they were both in- 


moured of the counteſs of Eſſex, who gave; prefe: 
rence to the favorite. This was ſufficient: to gain 
him the enmity of his Highneſs, who nevertheleſs 
lought not revenge. He choſe rather to turn into 


contempt his love for the lady, who, as we ſhall 


ſoon find, little merited ſuch a lover. Except this 
amour, which, proved his ruin, the favorite's de- 


Portment was very prudent, being guided by the Weldon. 
counſels of ſir Thomas Overbury a man of great Hiltoric. | 
wildom and abilities, who took care to keep: him Narat. c. 24: 


clear of thoſe rocks whercon favorits ſeldom fait 
peng. az bog mob ron wot 

But tho, viſcount Rocheſter ſedulouſly avoided 
being troubleſome; his modeſty. ſerved only to in- 
flame. James's 
and powerful. This, added ta many bounties he 


beſtowed on his courtiers, both Engliſh and Stots, 
and the maintenance of three ſeveral courts, held him 
Perpetually ſtraitened. His miniſters were inceſ- The miniſters 
| fantly deviſing means to raiſe maney without al at a los for 

parliament, whereof he would not hear 


mention. It may be eaſily conceived theſe means 


were not all legal, but that many of them occaſioned 


* adi. th 6s; * 


r 
Att 


(1) The King's ſecond letter was ſent, tho! not delivered, before Vorſtius was, fattled at Leyden.. K. James's Works, 'þ! 358. 


(2) Our author wrongly makes the whole only 5000 l. and the King to order him only 2000 J. 


murmurs 


the leaſt: 


Co 


him w 


defire to render him inſtantly: rich vors. 


James loads 


ith fa» 


oney. 


ke, Þ> 66. 


f ines I. murmurs among the people, as monopolies, bene- | to ſhew them, he was required to withdraw. As James l. | 
4 ay 1612. volences, forced loans, &c. A King of England he had heen alſo at other courts, it was believed, AN? 1612. | 
An cannot eaſily augment his revenues by ſuch methods, | he had put the King of Perſia in hopes of ingaging | 
without giving his ſubjects cauſe to believe he in- all the Chriſtian Potentates in a war with the | | | 
tends to incroach upon their privileges, and this | 'Furks, who were preparing to invade him. He | | 
Prince was now but too much ſuſpected of ſuch a | had efpouſed a Perſian woman, who was dcli- 
deſign. vered of a ſon in England, to whom the Queen 
Fart of Salit. "The King, to his great misfortune, Joſt in the | ſtood godmother, and Prince Henry godfather. 
bury'sdeath. ſucceeding May, 1613, the earl of Saliſbury, who | After a year's continuance in England, he returned 
May Fa was perfectly acquainted with the ſtate's affairs, into Perſia J. | + So Howes 
4 _—_ genius of the Engliſh. He was a check tothe | The arrival of this embaſſador made not ſo much P. 2002. : 
; other miniſters, and hindered them from runing up- noiſe as did that of Frederick V, ele&or Palatine, Finet, &c. 
on precipices, the danger whereof they knew not | who came over in October to eſpouſe Princeſs Eli- The Pala- 
ſo well as he. Moreover, he had a wonderful art | zabeth, his Majeſty's daughter. He was received _ 
of diverting the King from hurtful reſolutions, tho* | with all imaginable honor, and for ſome time no- Wilſon. 
cuffolk is be did not always ſucceed (1). The earl of Suffolk | thing was ſeen at court but diverſions and feſtivities P. 689. 
made lod was made lord treaſurer : but he was widely dit- | on his account. But amidſt the univerſal Joy for Howes 
utaſurer. | 
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ferent from the perſon he ſucceeded, both for qua- 
lifications and probity : beſide, he had a wife inſa- 
tiably ravenous, and who made no ſcruple to take 
money with both hands. 


Queen Mary's During the felicitous tranquillity James injoyed, 
body removed he removed to Henry VIPs chapel at Weſtminſter, 


o Weltmin- 
ſter. 


the remains of Queen Mary, his mother, from 
Peterborough, where ſhe was originally interred, and 


theſe nuptials, the Prince of Wales was ſeized with : _ 8 
a diſtemper, which at firſt was not judged dange- Wales. 
rous. It began on the tenth of October, a few Wilſon. 
days before the elector Palatine's arrival: but he Howes. 
himſelf believed it of ſo little conſequence, that he — 

for ſome days, every where accompanied the clector. 


He was not obliged to take to his bed *rill the 


ba. fol. | twenty-fitth of the fame month, and died the ſixth 
Vol. XVI. had ever ſince continued. of November (4), aged eighteen. 
721. About the middle of this year, lord Sanquir*, a] He was one of the — accompliſhed Princes His enco- 
. | Wilſon. Scotiſh nobleman, was condemned to be hanged, | ever ſcen, I will not ſay in England only, but mium. 
= for caufing a certain fencing-maſter to be mur- | throughout Europe, if we may credit what is re- on. 
Sporſwood. dered (2). In vain the archbiſhop of Canterbury, | lated of him by hiſtorians. He was ſober, chaſte, 32 
Mobert and diverſe other grandees, interceded in his be- temperate, religious, and abounded with honor Gſporn 
Creighton. half, No interceſſion availed to obtain his pardon | and probity. He was never heard to ſwear, tho ; 
from James, who thought this example neceſſary | the examples ſet him by his father, and the whole 
to curb the inſolence of his Scots, who had already | court, were but too apt to corrupt youth. He 
been guilty of many outrages in England. His | greatly delighted in the converſation of men of 
clemency to ſome had produced ſuch ill effects, worth; and thoſe who were not reckoned as ſuch 
that he judged it not at all proper to continue the | were look ed on with a very ill eye at his court. He 
ſame courſe, leſt it ſhould finally produce a general | had naturally a greatneſs of mind, noble and ge- 
quarrel between the two nations, which muſt needs | nerous thoughts, and was as much diſpleaſed with 
have been to the Scots diſadvantage (3). trifles, as his father was fond of them. He fre- 
ö dir Robert Soon after arrived in England a very extraordinary ney ſaid, if he ever attained the throne, his 
Sherley em. embaſſy. Sir Robert Sherley, a native of England, | firit care ſhould be to indeavor reconciling the Pu- 
baſlador from who had many years ſerved the King of Perſia in | ritans to the church of England. As this could not 8 
4 of his army, deſirous of reviſiting his native ſoil, ob- | be done without conceſſions on either fide, and as 88 
Camden, tained of that Monarch the character of his embaſ- | ſuch a condeſcenſion was directly contrary to the 
Ann. ſador, and a letter of credence to King James. | temper of both court and clergy, he was ſuſpected 
Howes, His inſtructions were only to pay his compliments | to countenance Puritaniſm. His natural diſpoſition 
to the King, with the offer of a free trade to the | was mild and affable, yet had in his carriage a 
| Engliſh throughout the Perſian dominions. This | noble ſtatelineſs, without affectation, which com- 
; embaſſador had paſſed thro the Hague, where he | manded eſteem and reſpect. He ſhewed a warlike 
demanded audience of the ſtates, to propoſe to | genius, in his paſſionate londueſs for all martial exerci- 
them a treaty with the King of Perſia : but becaule | ſes. AFrenchembaſſador coming to take leave of him, Coke, p. 71: 


he came from Spain, where he had made ſome ſtay, 
the ſtates ſuſpecting he might have other deſigns, 
aſked to ſee his inſtructions, and upon his ſcrupling 


found him toſſing a pike, and aſking him, what 


„ ſervice he would command him to his maſter ?” 
The Prince bid him tell him, «what he was do- 


(1) For a farther character of this great ſtateſman, ſee Weldon, Oſborn, &c. : a 
(2) This young nobleman having, it ſeems, a mind to diſgrace one Turner a icing: moſer, in his own art, had one of his 
eyes thruſt out by him. Some time after, the King of France aſked him, «© How he loſt his eye?” And Sanquir telling him, 
« it was done with a ſword.” The King replied, Does the man live?“ This queſtion made ſuch impreſſion. on him, that at 
his return to England, he cauſed Turner to be piſtoled, at his houſe in White-Friers, Wilſon, p. 688. He was tried in the 
court of King's Bench, June 27, and executed before Weſtminſter-hall-gate the 29th. Howes, p. 1002. Oſborn (p. 457) ſays, 
it was thought the King would not be prevailed with to pardon Sanquir, as he had done ſome other of his countrymen for the like 
offenſe, by reaſon of his love to the King of France, and not making any reply, when he ſaid in his preſenſe, to one who tiled 
our King James, Solomon, that he hoped he was not David the Fidler's ſon 3” alluding to David Rizzo, his mother's 
favorite, whoſe ſtory ſee in the preceding reign. | Ph Hoh 1 
(3) Ramſey ſwitched Philip Herbert, the earl of Pembroke's brother, over the face at a horſe-race, which he not reſenting, 
the King made him knight, baron, viſcount, and earl in one day. Mr. Edward Hawley of Grey's-Inn, coming to court one 
day, Maxwell led him out of the room by a black ſtring he wore in his ear, a faſhion then much in uſe. - But this had like to 
have cauſed warm blood; not only Grey's-Inn ſociety, but all the gentry in London, thought themſelves concerned in the affront, 
and Hawley threatened to kill Maxwell wherever he met him, if he refuſed to fight ; which ſo frighted the King, that he ſent 
for the benchers, and made up the quarrel. One Murray, a Scot, killed a ſerjeant who came to arreſt him; which things, with 
Sanquir's piſtoling Turner, and other inſolencies, occaſioned the following verſes on the Scots; 9 | n 
They beg our lands, our goods, our lives, 
They ſwitch our nobles, and lie with their wives; 
They pinch our gentry, and ſend for our benchers; _ 
They ftab our ſerjeants, and piſtol our ſencers. Oſborn, p. 752. ent 
(4) Not the 12th, as our author miſtakes. His age was eighteen years, eight months, and ſeventeen dave, Ie was interred 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, Dec. 17 ; and his funeral coſt 1616 J. | | 
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Jamts J. ing(t),”” To fay all in a word, tho! he was 
Aw? 1612. eighteen years old when he died, no hiſtorian has 
Su taxed him with any vice. The King bis father is 
Burnet, faicl to have grown jealous of him, and to aſk one 
1 day, If his fon would bury him alive (2)?“ I 
Suſpicions a. paſs over in ſilence many particulars ſaid upon this 
gainſt he Occaſion, more eſpecially what ſome authors would 


. inſinuate, of the King's cauſing him to be poiſoned. 
p. 689, 690. In fuch a cafe the provis ought to be clear as 
Coke, p. Fr. the ſun, and I find, even in the molt virulent writers 
againſt King James, only bare ſuſpicions and naked 
conjectures, which poſſibly were mere effects of the 
Burnet. blackeſt malice. Others are contented with accul- 
ing viſcount Rocheſter of this crime, but without 
any manner of proof. Some ſlight preſumptions, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, 
may have helped to breed this ſuſpicion, which in- 
deed was ſpread immediately on the Prince's deceaſe. 
Tliſtoric. Wherefore his head and body were laid open in 
+ wg c. 15, prefenſe of many phyſicians and ſurgeons, who 
Willen. gave their opinion upon oath, that ro marks of 


poiſon appeared. But what reflected moſt upon 
the King, was his commanding that no perſon 
ſhould appear at court in mourning ; whether he 
was deſirous of removing from his ſight all lugu- 
brous objects, which would be a conſtant renewal of 
his .grict, or thought not 3 to interrupt the 
diverſions prepared for his daughter's marriage. 
Decency however obliged him, to defer the nuptials 
a few weeks, as Prince Henry's obſequies could 

not be ſolemniſed 'till the ſeventh of December. 
Some days after, his Majeſty held a chapter of 
the garter at Windſor, whereat the elector Palatine, 
n and Prince Maurice, ſtadt-holder of Holland, were 
of the garter. admited knights-companions of that moſt honorable 
Camd. Ann. order. They were inſtaled in February following, 
both on the fame day, one at Windfor, the other 

at the Hague (3). TY | 
Ax' 1613, The begining of 1613, paſſed wholly in pre- 
The Elector's parations for the Princeſs's matrimonia]s, celebrated 
marriage with the fourteenth of February, having been, a week 
Princeſs Eli- before, proceded by the Elector's inſtalment. No 


The EleQor 
and Prince 
Maurice, 


. coſt was ſpared to render the entertainments, on 

Wilſon. theſe occaſions, as magnificent as poſſible. To this 

p. 690. purpoſe, James demanded aid- money of his ſubjects, 

* 99 N according to the ancient cuſtom, obſerved on the 
Ol. . 


Kings marrying away their eldeſt daughter. Tho' 
it was now a hundred years ſince this cuſtom had 
been uſed, there having been no occaſion ſince the 
reign of Henry VII, yet few or none durſt refuſe 
complying with his Majeſty's demand. By this 
method were raiſed very large ſums, all which 
were expended on theſe nuptials. The Elector and 
Princeſs ſtayed in England *till April, all which 
interval was one continued ſcene of feaſting, balls, 


P- 724, 730. 


See Howes, | 
p., 1903, 4e. London gave the new married couple a ſplendid 
Vilſon. entertainment; after which, the lord-mayor (4) pre- 

ſented the bride with a chain of oriental pearl, 


worthy the greatneſs and opulency of that me- 
tropolis. | 


y the Elector's and his confort's departure, the | 


court was ſomewhat quieter as to public rejoicings, 
which had held feveral months uninterruptedly ; yet at 
the ſame time, a private ſcene was acting, the in- 
trigues whereof began now to ſhew themlclves, 
but were not quite laid open *till two years after. 
1 mean, diſſolving the earl of Eſſex's marriage; 
his counteſs's ſecond matrimonals with viſcount 


7— I 


þ 


ö 


q 
N 


| 


maſquerades, and other diverſions. The city of | 


| 


| 


Rocheſter ; and the violent death of fir Thomas 
Overbury. As theſe three accidents occurred not 
all ar once, and by accident, but were gradually 


brought in by diabolical practiſes, it will be requiſite 


to introduce a few paſſed tranſactions, which were 


poſtponed purpoſely not to interrupt the thread of 


this narrative. ; | 

Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, was, as I ob- 
ſerved, the late earl of Eſſex's mortal enemy, and 
one of the chiet inſtruments of his ruin. This 
unhappy nobleman left a fon who, being only nine 
years old, gave not Cecil much uneaſineſs, tho? the 
King, at his coming to England, reſtored him to 
his eſtate and honors. Mean while, as this able 
miniſter could not be ignorant of his Majeſty's 
affection for the father, he was apprehenſive of being, 
ſooner or later, made accountable for all the artifices 
he had uſed to effect that earl's deſtruction. It 
was chiefly on this account that, in order to preſerve 
the King's favor, he judged it proper to unite cloſely 
with the Howard family, by his ſon's marriage with 


Book XVIII. 


Jams I. 
AN? 1613. 
— 


The earl of 
Eſſex's tory, 
Wilſon, 


p. 686. 
Hittoric, 


Narrat. c. 4 


the earl of Suffolk's eldeſt daughter. That done, Wilson. 
and perceiving the earl of Eſſex grew up, and fear- p. 686, Ke. 


ing he might one day prove a thorn in his ſide, he 
believed it for his intereſt to be reconciled to him, 
and to confirm the reconciliation with a marriage 
between this young peer and the earl of Suffolk's 
ſecond daughter, his own daughter: in-law's younger 
ſiſter. Beſide his own advantage by this alliance, 
he gave King James the pleaſure to ſce in ſtrict 
union three families he beſt loved of any in all 
England, viz. thoſe of Howard, Devereux, and 
Cecil. Theſe nuptials were accompliſhed in 1606, 
the earl of Eſſex being then in his fifteenth, and his 
bride, Frances Howard, in her thirteenth year, 
As the married couple were yet very young, their 
relations thought fit the earl ſhould travel into 
France and Germany, *till they were both ſome- 
what maturer. While he was abſent, his cownets 
became a complete beauty, and eclipſed all rhe 
court ladies. 


The earl of Eſſex returned to England in 1610. Wilſon, 


He found his lady in the prime of her age and 
beauty : but withal, thro' the encomiums univer- 
ſally given her, highly prepoſſeſſed in favor of her 
own merit. For his part, he was perfectly charmed 
with her, but met not with that return he expected. 
She daily deviſed freſh excuſes to retard conſum- 
mation of her marriage, and ſhewed as much re- 
luctance as he did eagernels. He for ſome time 
bore all patiently, being unwilling to uſe com- 
pulſion, for fear of incurring his. bride's averſion. 
Not long after, he fell ſo dangerouſly ill of the 
ſmall-pox, that his life was deſpaired of: but the 
goodneſs of his conſtitution overcame his diſtemper, 
tho' his intire recovery was not very ſpeedy. 

It was during this interval Robert Carr became 
the King's favorite. On gaining his Sovereigu's 
affection, he alſo made a conqueſt, almoſt at the 
ſame time, over the heart of lady Eſſex, who ſuf- 
tered herſelf to be captivated with the charms of 
this youthful Scot, and abſolutely abandoned her- 
telt to this new paſſion, yet without daring to re- 


veal it to kim who inſpired it. Mean while, the Wiles. 


earl of Eſſex, finding his health compleatly re- 
eſtabliſned, preſſed his counteſs's conſent to the 
conſummation of their marriage: but, as ſhe was 
become inamored of another, he found in her a 
ſtill ſtronger reluctance. In ſhort, after trying all 


_ 


(1) He is reported to have ſaid of fir Walter Ralegh ; « Sure no Prince but my father, would ever keep ſuch a bird in a 


« cage!” 


(2) King James ſaid this upon the Prince's court being more frequented than the King's. ' Coke, p. 71. | 
(3) This year was finiſhed Hick's-hall in London. It was fo named from fir Baptiſt Hicks, a juſtice of peace for Middleſex, 


at whoſe ch 


es it was builded ; on a piece of ground granted him by the King. Idem. p. 1003. | 


(4) And aldermen, , Their preſent was of more than 2000 l. value. Howes, p. 1007. 
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Aus I. imaginable means to prevail on her, without being 
Aw 1613. able to ſucceed, he had recourſe to his father-in-law 
1 the carl of Suffolk, and intreated his paternal me- 

diationto 3 his daughter's obſtinacy. Suffolk, 
ſurpriſed at his ſon-in-law's requeſt, ſharply re- 
rimanded the young lady, and told her in a tone of 
authority, that ſhe muſt abſolutely determine on 
conſummating her marriage. The counteſs there- 
upon, not daring directly to diſobey her father, 
deſired only ſome ſmall reſpite. She was of opinion 
that, provided conſummation with the earl of Effex 
could be any way evaded, it would not be im- 
practicable to procure a divorce, and ſhe might then 
' marry viſcount Rocheſter, In reality, Rocheſter 
was yet a ſtranger to her paſſion : but ſhe had too 
much reliance on her charms, not to hope a con- 
neſt, whenever ſhe ſhould have occaſion to make 
the diſcovery. On the other hand, Rocheſter's, 
Suffolk's and Northampton's great credit admited 
not her queſtioning that, if the favorite undertook 
aſking her in marriage, he would eaſily ſucceed. 
But ſhe wanted ſome time to lay her meaſures, 
wherein however ſhe met with great oppoſition both 
from her huſband and father. 
Wilſon: In this dilemma, not knowing how to extricate 
Hiſtoric. herſelf from the preſent perplexity, ſhe addreſſed 
Narrat. c. 7,9. the widow of one Dr. Turner, a phyſician, a 
_ woman of diſſolute life, and capable of the vileſt 
actions. As this pernicious female had not any 
good counſel to give the lady, ſhe perſuaded her 
to apply to one Foreman, who paſſed for a con- 
jurer. He had perhaps ſome ſecrets of nature, but 
was not ſorry to be thought ſkilled in magic, be- 
cauſe abundance of women crouded to conſult him, 
and gave conſiderable fees for his advice. To 
this man the counteſs of Eſſex 4 her ſecret, 
and deſired of him two things: firſt, to manage it 


ſo, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould be incapable to 


conſummate his marriage. Secondly, to make 
Rocheſter in love with her. Foreman very con- 
fidently promiſed both, and gave her certain 
powders for her huſband to take, and to be put 
among his linen, with inſtructions how ſhe ſhould 
behave to him. As for Rocheſter, he himſelt un- 
dertook to perform upon him the neceſſary ope- 

rations, | | 
Mean while, the counteſs could no longer diſ- 
obey her father's command, fo was forced at laſt to 
cohabit with her huſband : but tho? they lay to- 
gether, the marriage was not conſummated 
whether it was owing to Foreman's powders, or to 
ſome other more effectual means uſed by the counteſs 
to fruſtrate her conſort's attempts. However this 
be, the earl of Eſſex imagined, that his living in 
London and at court might contribute to his miſ- 
fortue, and therefore reſolved on conveying his lady to 
*Chartley in à ſeat * of his about a hundred miles from London. 
vffordſhire, The counteſs could not be excuſed from going with 
him; but, during the whole time of her being there, 
ſhe ſhut herſelf up in a chamber, and would not 
even ſuffer the light of the ſun to enter, giving 
herſelf over to exceſſive melancholy, whether thro' 
vexation or policy the better to avoid unwelcome 
importunities. After this manner ſhe paſſed ſome 
time in the country with her huſband, who little 
comprehended the meaning of this ſtrange behavior. 
Mean while, ſhe wrote letters to the widow Turner 


Vilſon, and Foreman, telling them, „ She was afraid 
das „ Foreman's powders were not ſtrong enough: her 
brought to huſband was as luſty as ever: it would be very 
light, cc. difficult for her to hold out for ever, and if ſhe 


P13, 136. ſhould chance to yield, ſhe ſhould become the 
c moſt unfortunate woman in the world: ſhe in- 
treated them to free her from her miſery, and 


Thele letters were found in Foreman's ſtud 
read in open court, on a certain occaſion which 1 
ſhall mention preſently, | 

At length, the earl of Eſſex, ſeeing himſelf in 
ſo unealy a ſituation, reſolved on re- conducting his 
lady to London, and leaving her at full liberty to 
live as ſhe pleaſed. He began to be ſenſible there 
was ſomething extraordinary in her catriage, which 


he choſe rather to be ignorant of than attempt penc- 
trating. 


There was no neceſlity for uſing magic to produce 
the deſired effect. He was young, and Ne the 


the counteſs were more than ſufficient to kindle a 
flame in this favorite's breaſt. As ſoon as they 
began to underſtand each other, aſſignations became 
frequent. This was at firſt carried on very pri- 
vately : but after ſome time theſe lovers uled fo 
little caution, that no one courtier was a ſtranger to 
their amours. Very ſeemingly, his Majeſty was 
informed of it, ſince nothing more delighted him 
than to hear of the love-intrigues of his courtiers. 
The earl of Eſſex, who had allo notice of it, choſe 


to ſhut his eyes, and contemn a woman fo un- 
worthy his affection. 


the very ſummit of favor with his royal patron, 
He officiated as ſecretary of ſtate, tho'%. Winwood, 
who had been embaſſador in Holland, held the com- 
miſſion, He opened all pacquets, and returned 
anſwers, without communicating them to the coun- 
ci], and even frequently without the King's know- 
ledge : yet all he did was approved. It was one of 
King James's weakneſſes to ſuffer himſelf to be 
governed by his favorites. But as viſcount Rocheſter 
governed the King, he himſelf had alſo a favorite 
by whom he was wholly directed. This was the 
already- mentioned fir Thomas Overbury, who 
greatly aſſiſted him in bearing the too ponderous 
burden, yet to him left the whole honor. 


All things ſeemed to favor the execution of her 


riage with Rocheſter.  Eflex ſaw her no more, and 
ſeemed to concern himſelf very little about her, and 
Rocheſter was ſo beloved by the King, that, in all 
appearance, nothing would be impracticable: fo 
ſhe let her lover know her deſires, and without 
much difficulty brought him to ſecond her projects. 
But as he was wont to impart his molt ſerious affairs 
to Overbury, he believed he ought not to conceal 
this from him, and the more, as he expected from 
him ſome good advice to accompliſh it. But ſo 
tar was Overbury from approving ſuch a project, 
that he uſed his utmoſt indeavors to diſſuade him 


from it. He repreſented to him the injultice and 


indignity of the action, nay his danger of being 


to have tor a woman, who, tho' married, ſcrupled not 
throwing herſelf into the arms of another : that ſhe 
had already loſt her reputation in the world, and 
when ſhe ſhould be his wife, the whole diſhonor 
would reflect upon him. Rocheſter, who expected 
not oppoſition from his friend, could not ſorbear 
ſhewing ſome reſentment. He had however che 
addreſs to contain himſelf ſo far, as not to give 
him room to think he would proceed notwithſtand- 


ing his advice, and continued, as uſual, to com- 


(1) Mr, Tindal has thought fit to leave out this whole paragraph, thro' what view I know not. 


municate 


fineſt lady in England: ſo, any advances from 


ruined by it; and laſtly, the little value he ought. 


8 enen 
N 9 


<« they ſhould have what money they deſired.“ JAMES I 
y, and Ax 1613. 


The counteſs being returned to court, and Wilfoh: 
miſtreſs of herſelf, no longer delayed acquainting Hittoric. 
Rocheſter with what ſhe indured for his fake. Narrat. c. 13. 


(1) At this juncture, viſcount Rocheſter was at 


Lady Eſſex having ſucceeded in her purpoſed The counteſs 
conqueſt, and finding herſelf ſure of her paramour's of Eflex's 
heart, would not allow his paſſion time to cool. ſehemes to get 


her marriage 


: 27 | diſſolved, 
deſigns, that is, her divorce from Eſſex, and mar- Willon. 


Overbury op- 
poſes it. 
Wilſon. 
Coke. 
Hiſtoric. 
Narrat. c. 18. 
Weldon. 


2 
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Coke Hiſto- 
ric. Narrat. 


c. 19. 


gallant to vengeance. She was the more inſenſed 
againſt Overbury, as ſhe dreaded that, being ac- 
quainted with the deſign, he would labor to render 
it abortive. In ſhort, Rocheſter was fo blind and 
complaiſant as to promiſe her to ſacrifice his friend. 
He might eaſily have diſmiſſed bim: but it would 
have been too dangerous not to ruin him intirely, 
after truſting him with the ſecret. It is pretended 
that, to ſtrike with greater ſureneſs, he conſulted 
tbid. Wilſon. the earl of Northampton, the counteſs of Eſſex's 
p. O91. uncle, and by his advice uſed this artifice to ruin 
Rochelter'sar- him. He extolled to the King Overbury's abilities; 
tuen for put intimated withal, that he was too aſſuming, 


Overbury. 
Cs. and was become inſuſferably inſolent; and therefore 
Wilſon. he ſhould be very glad to have him removed by 
Weldon's 


eldons ſome honorable imployment, praying his Majeſty 
Hiſtoric. Nat- to {end him embaſſador to Ruſſia (1). James, ap- 
rat. c 2 proving the propoſal, inſtantly nominated Over- 
bury tor the embaſſy. Rocheſter, having pro- 
ceeded thus far, acquainted Overbury with his 
Majeſty's deſign, and, pretending he could not live 
without him, intreated him to refuſe the imploy, 
promiſing to procure him at court a better ſtation. 
He added, that indeed he believed it would not be 


in his power to prevent his Majeſty's being angry. 


at frſt, and probably he would reſent his retufal ; 
but he doubted not appeaſing him in a few days. 
Overbury fell into the ſnare, and when the King 
ſent for him, to acquaint him with the imploy- 


ibid. c. 24. 


ment deſigned, he moſt humbly beſought his Ma- 


jeſty to make choice of another. 
No ſooner was he retired, but Rocheſter agra- 
vated his pride and inſolence, in daring thus to re- 


fuſe his Sovereign's gracious offer, adding, it was 


requiſite to chaſtiſe him. In a word, thro' Ro- 
cheſter's inſtances, the King commanded Overbury 
Overbury ſent to be arreſted (2). Some days before, the favorite 
to the Tower. had cauſed fir Gervaſe Elways, his creature, to be 
Wilſon. Hi- made lieutenant of the Tower. Overbury was 
mor 4 Narrat- there cloſely confined in a room, and not ſuffered to 
his relations and friends; a rigor not uſed even to- 
wards the moſt notorious criminals. 
where Rocheſter and the counteſs of Eſſex wiſhed 


him, in order to diſpatch him with greater facility: 


nevertheleſs, they had ftill ſome difficulties to incoun- 


His death re- ter. They could not effect it with a dagger, becauſe 


=_— the lieutenant of theTower,who was to be anſwerable 
Wilſon, for his priſoners, would not havę ſuffered it; and 
Hiſtoric. belide, a murder openly commited jn one of his 


Narrat. c. 21, Majeſty's priſons, would have made too much noiſe 
24. Coke. abroad. It was reſolved therefore to poiſon him. 
To that end, Turner provided a truſty agent, 
one Weſton, who had been her huſband's menial ; 
and this fellow was, by fir Thomas Monſon, re- 
commended to the lieutenant of the Tower, to at- 
tend the priſoner as lackey : but even this was not 
ſufficient. What was brought. Overbury to eat be- 
ing dreſſed in the lieutenant's kitchen, there was a 
kind of neceſlity to ingage him in the plot. Some 
ſay the earl of Northampton diſcourted him about 
it, intimating that all was done with the King's 
concurrence, Others affirm, the lieutenant refuſing 


Wilſon. p. 
693. 


— 


The HISTORY of ENGL AND: 


James I. municate to him his other affairs. The counteſs was | 
AN 1013. in a violent paſſion when ſhe heard Overbury's ad- 
Wa — vice, and from that moment ceaſed not exciting her 


this, without Rocheſter*s appearing to be concerned, Hittoric. Nu: 


King with the counteſs's deſign to be divorced, and 


retain one of his ſervants, or receive any viſits from 


He was now. 


Book XVII 


to be concerned in the crime, and yet not daring Ja wx | 
to diſcover it, by reaſon of the parties great credit An? 1612, 
and quality, took care to ſeize whatever eatables Wy 
were {ent from time to time by vilcount Rocheſter Weldon. 
to the priſoner, and throw them into the privy (3); P 7+ 
and this is moſt likely, fince otherwiſe Overbur 
would have been ſoon diſpatched. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the lieutenant's care, Weſton found means 
to give Overbury a certain jelly, ſent by fir 1 omas 
Monſon, which almoſt deſtroyed him : hereupon 
the lieutenant was {till more diligent, that Overbury 
ſhould be ſeen by Weſton only. This was a great 
check upon Welton, ſeeing none could be accuſed 
but himſelf; and therefore he durſt not be ſo expe- 
ditious in the affair as Overbury's enemies deſired. 
However, one inconveniency aroſe from this delay, 
namely, a general ſurpriſe to ſee the King uſe ſuch 
exceſs of rigor on a friend of viſcount Rocheſter, 
and tor ſ0 trivial a crime, if humbly intreating to be 
excuſed from going in embaſſy to Ruſſia may pro- 
perly come under that denomination. It could not 
be conceived, and it was vainly indeavored to pene- 
trace the real cauſe of this extreme ſeverity Where- 
with Overbury was treated. | 

While the unhappy priſoner languiſhed under his The ear! of 
rigid durance, viſcount Rocheſter and the counteſs Efex's marti- 
of Eſſex were meditating how to execute their pro- 8e, annued. 
. . . r . . ion.“ 
ject of annulling Effex's marriage, that his lad 


6 s " 1 J Franklyn'; 
miglit aſterwards eſpouſe the viſcount. To effect — 


iſtoric Nax. 
rat. c. 48. 


the earl of Northampton, who was in the two bat. c. 17. 
lovers ſecrets, undertook ſpeaking to his Majeſty. 3 f 
Some ſay, Rocheſter had already acquainted the fe? 
Y» cne y acq the light. 

Coke. 

ſollicited his procuring him the lady when her mar- 
riage ſhould be diſſolved; but I am not certain 
this report was well atteſted.  ' However, the earl 
of Northampton gave his Majeſty the counteſs of 
Eſſex's petition, which was to this purport (4) : that 
the earl her huſband being incapable of conſum- 
mating their marriage, ſhe beſought his Majeſty to 
let her complaint be examined, and if found well 
grounded, to have liberty of re- marrying. On 
this petition, James commiſſioned the archbiſhop, 
diverſe other prelates, and ſome laics, to hear and 
determine the matter. The ſaid court proceeded very 
gravely to the trial of this cauſe, and entered into 
tuch particular and ſecret examinations as did not 
greatly ſuit the eccleſiaſtical function. The earl of 
Eſſex being examined, briefly replied, that he had 
never contummated his marriage, neither did he 
think he ſhould ever be able; but found not a like 
inability with regard to other women. Tho” this Wilſon. 
acknowledgment greatly favored the countels's * 
cauſe, the court deemed it proper to be certain of © 2 
the truth by another method, and ordered the 
counteſs to be inſpected by a jury of matrons, at- 
lifted by ſome midwives. - This inſpe&tion being Weldon. 
made, the matrons declared ſhe was a virgin: but P. 80, © 
it is pretended, the counteſs, under color of mo- 
deſty, was permited to appear in a veil before the 
matrons, and that miſs Fines, a young gentle- 
woman of her age and ſtature, was introduced in 
her apparel (5). Decency forbids my inſerting 
many circumſtances of this trial, which are ro be 
met with in diverſe writers. It ſuffices to ſay mn 


Wilſon. 
Annals of 


James J. 


We SY 


(1) Some ſay, into France, others into Flanders. Rapin. 


(2) Under pretenſe, that he had vented ſome ſtinging ſarcaſms againſt the court. Coke, p. 75. 


iſons were tempered with his broths, and every bit of meat he eat; that he might wafl: 
by degrees ; and his very ſalt was mixed with mercury, p. 693. See Hiſtoric. Narat. c. 48. | 12 
(4) Dr. Franklyn, author of the annals of James I, ſays, the earl of Suffolk preſented the petition. Here he begins his as 


(3) Wilſon ſays, ſeveral ſorts of 


count, without any notice of what preceded. Rapin. 


(5) Sir Anthony Weldon declares, upon the reputation of a gentleman, that he had this verbatim from a knight, who ull-r. 
ed the lady into the place of inſpection, and told it often to his friends in mirth. Court of King James, p. 31. 


author of the firſt fourteen years of King James, | (chap. 17.) ſays, it was one of fir Thomas Monſon's daughters who Was 
ſearched in the counteſs's ſtead, 


# * * 
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urs I. a word, that, by the ſenterfce, the marriage was 
Jn, 1613. diſſolved, contrary to the opinion of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who even 4 his reaſons 
againſt it: but James himſelf took the pains to 
anſwer the archbiſhop's arguments, and to main- 

tain the Juſtice of this ſentence, upbraiding the 

relate with founding his opinion on Puritanical 
principles. Dr. Bilſon, biſhop of Wincheſter, 

one of the judges, having ſpoken very ſtrenuouſly 

to prove the nullity of this marriage, his fon was 

ſoon after knighted : but the public maliciouſly 

ſtiled him fir Nullity Bilſon. This affair made great 


noiſe, and brought little honor to the judges, moſt. 


of whom could not be ignorant of the counteſs of 
Eſſex's ill character (1). 


Rocheſter Had this lady, after her divorce, married any 
marries the Other than viſcount Rocheſter, her conduct might 
countels of have been eaſily juſtified : this was not the firſt 
— marriage annulled on a like account: but ſcarcely 


was the ſentence publiſhed, when Rocheſter openly 
made to her his addreſſes, and the match was ſoon 
lie is made concluded. James not only gave his favorite leave to 
earl of Some!- marry the counteſs, but likewiſe created him earl of 
ſet, Nov. 24+ Somerſet, on the fourth of November, that the 


— 26. ſecond huſband might be of equal rank with the 

— firſt, Their nuptials were ſolemniſed, a month 

Coke. after, with ſuch extraordinary rejoicings, that there 

Jan. 4- could not have been greater doings even at the ma- 
trimonials of a ſon of his Majeſty's. The city of 
London ſignaliſed itſelf on this occaſion, by a ſplen- 
did entertainment which the lord-mayor and alder- 
men gave the new-married couple, and to which 
the King, Queen, and whole court were invited. 
For ſome time, nothing was ſeen or heard of but 
banquets, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions, 
in honor of the nuptials. | 

ſohnſton's hi- All this furniſhed the diſaffected with matter to 


ſtory of Scot- talk of James very freely, They reported, that 
land, in Scotland the earl of Arran, formerly his Ma- 
jeſty's favorite, married the earl of Athol's daughter, 
having by like means, and on the ſame account, 
procured a diſſolution of that lady's marriage with 
the earl of March. It was thereby inſinuated, that 
James had taught his favorite the way to attain his 
miſtreſs : but theſe inſinuations reached not the 
King's ear, thoſe about him being better courtiers 
than to acquaint him with ſuch aſperſions. 

Violent death While lady Eſſex's marriage was annulling, the 
of Overbury. unfortunate Overbury languiſhed under a rigid con- 


Wilſon. finement, without the comfort of ſeeing any of his 
— 2 friends, as if guilty of the moſt heinous of crimes. 
. 44 He had been reduced to the laſt extremities by the 
poiſon given him, without knowing the cauſe of 
his ailments: but when he heard what was tranſ- 
acting, he no longer doubted whence derived his mi- 
Franklyn's fery. In this lamentable ſtate, he ſaw no other 


annals, p. 4, remedy than writing to Somerſet, to implore deli- 
Hiſtoric. verance from his wretched condition (2). The fa- 
Narrat. e. 28. yorite replied, that his Majeſty being till highly 


3 inſenſed, he had not yet been able to ſpeak in his 
5.458. behalf, but hoped to do it in a few days: nay, 
ſome report, that he ſent a certain powder in this 
letter, as a ſure remedy to cure his diſtemper; but 
Overbury was ſo wiſe as not to take it. In ſhort, 
the two lovers, impatient to ſee ſurvive one who 
Sept. 4. might effect their ruin, cauſed a poiſonous cly- 
3 ſter to be adminiſtered by one Franklin, appren- 
y * tice to a certain apothecary, which at once termi- 


nated his miſeries. Some ſay, that Weſton and 


1 


Franklin, ſeeing the extraordinary effects of the JAMES I. 
clyſter, and fearing, if they ſuffered the poiſon to Ax' 1613 
operate any longer, it would leave on the body CS We 
ſuch tokens as would riſe in judgtnent againſt them, 
ſmothered him with the bed-cloaths. When dead, FE 
he was ſpeedily buried, without any ceremony, and — e 
a report ſpread, that, dying of the pox, he was ſo Winwood's 
rotten he could not be kept any longer. This was Mem. Vol. 
the earl of Northampton's account, in his letter to III. p. 481. 
the favorite, to acquaint him with Overbury's 
death, admiring withal God's juſtice on ſuch wicked 
inſtruments (3). | 

The ear] of Somerſet thought it a great advan- The favorite 
tage to have diſpatched Overbury. But, on the wholly ruled 
other hand, he found himſelf much more imba- by the earl of 
raſſed in the management of affairs, ſince he was eng; — af 
no longer aſſiſted by that faithful counſellor. As . 
his ſmall n rendered all things difficult, 
he was forced to chuſe another friend; and it was 
the earl of Northampton who ſupplied Over- 
bury's place; but there was a vaſt difference be- 
tween theſe two counſellors. Overbury's ſole view Who counte- 
was to procure his friend honor and advantage; nances the 
whereas Northampton's chief aim was to uſe his cre- Fapiſts. 
dit to countenance the Papiſts. Ever ſince his be- _ 
ing in favor, he had always protected them to the * 
utmoſt of his power, as was univerſally obvious: 
but when he came to rule the favorite, he acted 
without the leaſt reſerve. As he was warden of the Ibid. 
Cinque ports, the Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts could Hiſtoric. 
ſafely land there without being examined at their — c. Sly 
arrival ; by which means their number fo increaſed e 
in a very ſhort ſpace, that the people loudly mur- 
mured at it, and caſt the whole blame on Nor- 
thampton. Wherefore, to ſilence thoſe who talked 
too freely, he took out againſt ſome of them a 
writ of Scandalum Magnatum. He fancied it not 
poſſible to convict him of what was grounded only 
upon common report, and that, ſuch evidence not 
being valid in law, he ſhould by chaſtiſing ſome of 
the moſt forward to ſpeak againſt him, abſolutely 
filence all his adverſaries. But the archbiſhop of Wilſon. 
Canterbury broke his meaſures, by producing a p. 694. 
letter, under the earl's own hand to cardinal Bel- Coke, p. 8. 
larmine, wherein he ſaid, That however the ſi- | 
tuation of the affairs of England, and the in- 
* ſtances oi the King compelled him to be a Pro- 
ce teſtant in ſhew, nevertheleſs his heart ſtood firm 
« with the Catholics, and he would be ever ready 
eto countenance them to the utmoſt of his power.” 
Upon this letter, the parties accuſed were diſ. Death of 
charged: nay, his Majeſty ſo reprimanded the earl, Northamp- 
that he retired to his country-houſe, where he died ton, June 15. 
ſoon after. He declared, in his laſt will and teſta- Wilſon. 
ment, that he had always been a Catholic, and Prank, 1 
would die in that religion. Thus ſeveral hiſtorians FI 
ſpeak of him : but the anonymous author of the 
Annals of King James I, and Charles I, who in- 
deavors to vindicate theſe Princes, their miniſters, 
and government, 1n every point without exception, 
forgets not to juftify alſo the earl of Northampton. 
He ſays, among other particulars, that the charge 
of being concerned in Overbury's murder was mere- 
ly a rumor ſpread after his deceaſe ; as if that were 
a certain proof of his innocence. . As to the 
ear]'s religion, the ſame author ſays, ** He Annals of 
« died ſuſpe&ted more Catholic than ſome will James I. p. 4 
« think reaſonable, tho' in the form of a Church- 
«© Papiſt.” | 


Hiſtoric. 


(1) The earl of Eſſex was forced to repay his counteſs's portion (which was 5000 1.) to do which he was obliged to ſell his 


ſeat of Benington in Hertfordſhire. Wilſon, 


— 


. 693. | 
(2) In one of his letters, he tells the earl a4 Somerſet, <* You and I will come to public tryal before all the friends I have. 


«© They ſhall know what words have 
« and me, from the firſt hour to this 


diſpatch him quickly out of the way, for fear he ſhould tell tales. See Wigwood's Mem. Vol. III. p. 478. 7 
9 King James's friends have given Overbury a very bad — probably to extenuate Rocheſter's crime, Rapin. 
OL, II. 


ſſed betwixt us heretofore——I have all this vacation wrote the ſtory betwixt you 
y, &c. Theſe threats, probably, haſtened Overbury's death; and hurried the earl t 


3 Th: 
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The Puritans 


mortified. 
Wilſon. 


p. 694. 


* Noew- Eng- 


land, 
Annals of 
Jaw: L. 


The King's 
— 
ilſon. 


P. 695 


Ibid. 

+ At White- 
hall. 

Ot his bed- 
chamber. 


Remark on 
this ſubject. 


The court was not ſo well diſpoſed toward the Pu- 
. ritavs as Papiſts. The Puritans were conſidered as 
enemies to both King and monarchy, but the Pa- 
piſts as hearty wiſhers that the King might meet 
with no oppoſition to his will, This was ſufficient 
to induce the court to countenance the latter, and 
make the former undergo continual mortifications. 
Towards this year's ſpring, certain Preſbytertan 
families determined on repairing to the Engliſh 
plantations “ in America, there to injoy that quiet 
which they could not find at home. The author 
I juſt mentioned concerning the earl of Northamp- 
ton, ſays, theſe people were notorious Schiſmatics 
of ſeveral ſects, known by the gencral name of 
Puritans, which term included good and bad in 
their diſtinct kinds, truly and ingeniouſly diſtin- 

uiſhed into the Puritan-knave, and the knave- 
Nun As it was not impoſſible, by the increaſe 


of Preſbyterian families, the Engliſh plantations | 


might become nurſeries for Non-Contormifts, the 
court gave orders not to let them depart ; but af- 
terwards, ſuch as deſired to remove beyond fea, be- 
ing examined, ſome were allowed to purſue their 
voyage, and others were detained as fureties for 
thoſe who went abroad. 4 
Four years had now paſſed ſince James had 
called a parliament. It. was to him a _— ſatiſ⸗ 
faction not to have diſputes with the houſe of com- 
mons, ever ready to complain of N and 
take occaſion to examine the conduct of the Sove- 
reign or his miniſters. To command abſolutely 
and without controul, was abundantly more to his 
liking : but this was attended with great inconve- 
nience. He was obliged to be perpertually invent- 
ing new methods to raiſe money, and theſe me- 


thods, grounded on abſolute authority, occaſioned 


loud ctamors among his prope neither did theſe 
methods bring in ſums ſufficient for the neceſſities of 
his Majeſty, who was a paſſionate lover of magni- 
ficence, and always ready to give. Hence aroſe 
his wants, which continually augmented, his reve- 
nues, both ordinary and extraordinary, not ſufficing 
for his expenſes. He however ſeemed poſſeſſed ot 
a fund inexhauſtible, ſo profuſe was he, without 
conſidering whence to reimburſe himſelf of what 
was thus needleſly laviſned. The following inſtance 
of his liberality may ſerve to ſhew his character. 
Being one day in his gallery r, and none with him 
but fir Henry Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, 
and James Maxwell &, ſome paſſed by with three 
thouſand pounds, guing to vt urſe. Rich, 
feeing the money, whiſpered Maxwell. The King 
obſerving that, aſked what he faid ? Maxwel told 
him, Rich ſhould think himſelf very happy if thoſe 
bags were in his coffers. Hereupon the King, 
calling to the porters, ordered them to carry the 
money to Rich's lodgings, faying, <* You think 
you have a great purchaſe 3 but I am more de- 
« lighted in giving you the money, than you can 
ec be in receiving it.“ 

Had King James been thus liberal out of his 
abundance, or his ſavings, his generoſity would cer- 
tainly have been truly laudable. But unhappily, in 
order to be thus profuſe to a few private perſons, 


he gained the il-will of all his other ſubjects, and | void. 7. The ſtar- chamber condemned in exceſ- 


was, to raiſe money, forced to uſe various extraor- 
dinary methods, which were looked on as ſo many 
grievances, and loudly exclaimed againſt. More- 
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; moſt prudent, and juſteſt of Kings. 


| 
| 


— 


— 


over he was obliged, either not to call a parlia- 


Jamrs J. 
An? 161 4. 
Thele are at Coke, p. 7. 
leaſt the epithets generally given him, and which | 
are to be found in diverſe hiſtories written even 
ſince Charles IPs reſtoration. 

This King's exceſſive munificence reducing him Cre 
to perpetual ſtraits, he finally had recourſe to a 2 


b 
projet, formed by the Jace earl of Saliſbury Annale of 
namely, to create 


nights-baronets, a ſort of mid- K- James, 

nobility, between barons and knights. Their num- 2,5: 
ber was not to exceed two hundred-: but James, _ 

at their firſt promotion, made only a hundred (1). OY 
To purchaſe this honor, which was. to be heredi- 

tary, each baronet was to pay his Majeſty a thou- 

ſand pounds: but, in order to give ſome color to 

this new inſtitution, every baronet was, by his 
3 obliged to maintain thirty foot ſoldiers in 
reland, for three years, at eight-pence a day each 

ſoldier (2). Afterwards it was hinted to them that, 

if they would compound, and pay down the whole 

ſum ar once, part ſhould be abated, and the King 

would himſelf maintain his troops in Ireland; which 

offer was generally imbraced. The author of the 

before-mentioned Annals . affirms his Majeſty to 

have received only about a hundred thouſand pounds 

of the baronets, and that the maintenance of the 


ment, or to quarrel with the houſe of commons. 
Yet was James the Solomon of the age, the wiſeſt, 


troops in Ireland coft him abundantly more : fo, ac- 


— 


| 


cording to him, this new order was inſtituted merely 

to eaſe the ſubjects. E | 
Beſide this method, James made uſe of others Other means 

to repleniſh his empty coffers, without being to raiſe 

obliged to have recourſe to parlument. ' I ſhall on- money. 

ly mention them, without pretending to determine Coke, p. 66 

whether this Prince did or did not exceed his pre- 

rogative. 1. The King, by his letters-patent, 

granted monopolies to private perſons, excluſive of 

all others, and raiſed great ſums by theſe ſorts of 

tavors. 2. He iſſued commiſſions for reviving ob- 

ſolete laws, for making men who could expend an- 

nually forty pounds, to compound for not being 

knighted. In former times, land to the yearly 

value of forty pounds was conſiderable : and there- 

fore the owners of fuch eſtates were deemed pro- 

per to be made knights, and as ſuch to ſerve the 

King in his wars, or find ſoldiers. But in James Is 

days, fuch a revenue was inconſiderable : there 

were infinite numbers who had more, but, not de- 

firing to be knights, choſe rather to part with a 

ſum than be obliged to receive a feather in their 

caps, which rendered them very dependant, 3. He 


created a certain number of knights of Nova 


Scotia ( 3)» and each paid him a ſum of money. 
4. The dignitics of baron, viſcount, and earl, were 


rated at a fixed price : his Majeſty received' for 


making a baron ten thouſand pounds, for a viſ- 
count fifteen thouſand, and twenty thouſand for 


an earl; thus, whoever had money, might be 


made a peer of the realm. 5. The ſame honors 


were rated likewiſe in Scotland and Ireland, tho? ar 


lower prices. 6. Thoſe who had defective titles, 
were obliged to compound with the King tor recti- 


tying them, otherwiſe they were declared null and 


ſive fines, to the King's uſe, ſuch as were cited thi- 
ther: I have already related ſome inſtances, and 


| {hall have occaſion to take notice of fome others 


(1) The firſt baronets were created on May the 22d, 1611, by patent. See Britiſh Compend. Part U p. 352 


1 
— 


-- 


(2) Which amounts to juſt one thouſand ninety-five pounds, and not two thouſand, as is wrongly com 5 | i 
It has been cuſtomary for thoſe who have ſince been admited into this order without money, to 159 2 —_—_———_ 8 


patent for the ſaid ſum of 1095 1. to be appropriated to the ſame uſes ; and for want 


compelled, in King Charles 11's time, to pay 1095 pounds. 
3) This order of baronets was firſt i 


of ſuch indorſement, ſeveral baronets were 
utes: % | 


ed for advancing the plantation of Nova Scotia in America, and for ſettling a co- 


tony there, to which the aid of theſe knights was appropriated. It was intended in 1621, but not actually founded Ii 1625. 


Scotiſh Compend. p. 502. 


ereaſter. 


* . : - wt 
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uus L. hereafter. 8. To all this, may be added the ſums 


Ay” 1614. 
Wand 


Coke, p. 78. 


James calls a 
arliament. 
Wilſon. 

p. 696. 
8 


levied by the King upon his ſubjects, when the 
Prince his ſon was knighted, and his daughter 
married. | 

He would have had alfo a Sos means of raiſing 
money, if he had demanded of the United-Pro- 
vinces the ſums due to him: but, if we credit 
certain hiſtorians, he durſt not claim his debt, for 
fear of ingaging in a war, in cafe of their re- 
fuſal. A more — reaſon might be given, 
by ſaying, the places he held in Holland and Zea- 
land kept the ſtates in a ſort of ſubjection, if he 
had not ſhewn, two years afrer, that this was not 
the true reaſon, by receiving his money when of- 
fered him by the ſtates, 

In ſhort, the King's revenue not anſwering his ex- 
penſes, recourſe muſt be had to a parliament. The 
earl of Somerſet, | having with him neither Over- 
bury nar the earl of Northampton, was at a loſs 
how to find the King money, and the lord treaſurer, 


his father-in-law, was no leſs imbaraſſed. All ex- 


It met not 
'till the fifth 
ditto. 

It meets. 
Journ. Parl. 


The King 
demands 
money. 
Coke, p. 79. 


The com- 
mons exa- 
mine grie- 
vances. 


1. Grievance. 
The King's 
revenues put 
to ill uſes. 
Weldon. 

p. 696. 


2. Grievance. 
Increaſe of 
Papiſts 


3. Grievance, 
Monopolies. 


The com- 
Mons vote an 
adreſs, 


upon record to all * 
| butt 


preſcribed them, and 


traordinary means ſeeming to be exhauſted, they 
propoſed calling a parliament, To induce James 
to it, they put him in hopes that, by their intereſt 
and mana „the majority of the commons 
ſhould be at his devotion. The King was very 
loth to conſent : but at length was perſuaded, and 
a 3 was ſummoned to meet the firſt of 
April “. | 

his parliament conſiſted not of ſuch members 
as the King was made to expect. The people, who 
were diſcontented, inſtead of being gained by the 


court, choſe repreſentatives of a quite different 


character from thoſe the miniſters deſired. The 

very firſt day, James demanded money for the mar- 

riage of his daughter, and told the commons, 

after diſpatching that affair, he would give them 

. examine the nation's grievances. But the 

commons thought 3 to invert the method 
8¹ 


Inſtead therefore of granting the money firſt, as 
the King expected, they examined to what uſes he 
had applied the crown- revenues. The reſult was, 
that the King had beſtowed on the Scots exceſſive 
grants, both in land and money, and that the Scots, 
having ſold theſe lands to the Engliſh, had con- 


veyed the money into Scotland, to the great detri- 


ment of England. If what King James gave the 
Engliſh had been as ſtrictly ſcrutiniſed, it would 


have been found ten times more, even by the hiſto- 


rians confeſſion (1) : but herein appeared not the 
like inconvenience, | 
Then inquiry was made into the cauſes of the in- 
creaſe of Popith recuſants; ſince it ſhould rather 
ſeem that the laws inacted after the Powder-plot 


| ſhould have greatly diminiſhed their number. The 


firſt cauſe appeared to be the King's admiting into 
his council Popiſh peers, publicly known for ſuch. 
A ſecond was, the negociations abroad for matching 
the late Prince Henry and Prince Charles with Po- 
piſn Princeſſes, - 

Next the commons took into conſideration the 
monopolies authoriſed and licenſed by the King's 
letters-patent, to the great prejudice of trade; and 
the extraordinary levies of money, without conſent 
of parliament. Upon all theſe grievances, it was 


— 


n · with the grievances. | 


and to pray him to redreſs them, and eſpecially to 
hinder the future ſettlement of Scots in England. 
The commons deportment was fo different from 
that of the courtiers, who never mentioned his Ma- 
jeſty but with admiration, that James had not pa- 
tience to bear it. So, on the ſeventh of June he 
diſſolved the parliament, after a ſeſſion of about 
two months, wherein not one ſtatute was inacted. 
The parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, but his 
Majetty commited to priſon ſeveral members of the 
lower houſe, who had expreſſed themſelves. with 
molt freedom, without admiting them to bail (2). 
The parliament not anſwering James's cxpecta- 


was a neceſſity of recurring to new expedients to re- 
pleniſh it, But before we ſpeak of theſe expedients, it 
will not not be amiſs to ſhew one of the chief cauſes 
of the King's being reduced to ftraits. I mean 
the electreſs his daughter's marriage, which had coſt 
him very near a hundred thouſand pounds, accord- 
ing to the following account; inſerted by the anony- 
mous writer in his taid Annals, 


_— 


| ; l; 
For the Palſgrave's dict at his ſtanding houſe 6000 
For his diet at his inſtalment of the garter - - 4000 
For diet at his marriage - » - - < - 
For lodging for his tervants - - < -_ - 
To the wardrobe tor apparel for Princefs Eli- 0 13 
TT. c + 4 Ow. 
For furniſhing her chamber 3023 
Apparel and neceſſaries for her to lord as 82 
REY ES a „ 
Jewels and apparels for her ſervants - - 
To diverſe merchants for ſilk, &c, - - - 
The lords maſk at her marriage 
For the naval fight of fire-works on ary 
Thames at her marriage 
More fire-works on the Thames at her mar- 
— > 
To r Edward Cecil, as treaſurer, for 00 


9914 
995 
400 


2880 


journey from hence to Heidelbergh, and 
„„ fo - ERS 


For ſettling her jointure, and chatges to ſome 


2000 


Wn, ec 


_— 2 


The King reſolving to call no mote parliamer.ts, 
extraordinary means were to be deviſed to ſupply 
his expenſes, his ordinary revenues being far trom 
ſufficient. To that end, certain perſons diligently 
ſearched into hiftory, to diſcover what had been 
done by former Kings in like cafes, or when there 
was not time to call a parliament. Among all 


lence, invented by Edward IV, aboliſhed by 
Richard III, and once revived, it I miſtake not, 
by the parliament itſelf in rhe reign of Henry VIII. 


that James only followed the conftant example of 


—— 


9 


| reſolved to repreſent them in a petition to his Majeſty, Jamss I. 


Ax' 1607. 
my — 
Parliament 
diſſolved. 
Wilſon, 

p. 696. 
Coke, 


Members 
impriſoned, 


tion, and his exchequer being quite exhauſted, thete 


Account of 
the eleQreſs's 
marriage- 
expenſes. 


Annals of 
K. James; 


2000 P. 9. 
0 State of the 


revenue. 
p. 14. 


4800 | 


of the gentry to go thither and to take the F 80a 
c 
The charges of her journey - <- 8000 
For her tranſport to Fluſhing - . 8555 
Paid over to the Palſgrave's agent, for * | 
portion * - - - - 1990 ; 


(3) Total——93278 


James levies 
a benevolence; 
Wilſon, 

p. 690. 


theſe methods, the court choſe the way of bencvo- 


Nevertheleſs, the author of theſe Anrals pretends, 


(r) Of this ſir Anthony Weldon, p. 60, gives a notable inſtance. He ſays, Saliſbury would make the Scots buy books of 


fee-farms, ſome 100 1. 
they were willing to imbrace, 
fill up this book with ſuch 
eaſily do, and fo inriched himſel 


_ (2) Theſe were Chutts, —Nevil lord A 


Annum, ſome one hundred marks, and would compound with them for a thouſand pounds, which 

becauſe they were ſure to have them paſs without any controul or charge; then would Saliſbury 

rime land, as ſhould be worth ten or twenty thoufand pounds, which, as treaſurer, he might 
f infinitely; and caſt the envy on the Scots, in whoſe names theſe books appeared, and are ſtill 


was the greateſt violation of the privileges of parliament ever done by any King of England before. 


(3) Tho! this account ſeems of little moment, it may ſerve however to ſhew this King's profuſe diſpoſition, and his opinion 
that the parliament was obliged to find him money tor theſe expenſes. Rapin. 


* 


at 


venny's ſon, Wentworth, Jo. Hoſkins. Camden's Ann. This, ſays Coke, p. 79. 


— —— — 
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James I. all his predeceſſors, and upon theſe pretended ex- 
An” 1614. amples, and the cuſtom in France and Spain, un- 

dertakes to vindicate him: but too many things 
Annals of R. muſt be advanced on this topic, ſhould it be inſiſted 


James, p. 10. 


on. 
9 The reſolution being taken, not only to afk 


extort 2 benevolence, all ſherits were by the 

* council injoined to demand of all perſons within 
their diſtrict a free gift, in proportion to his Ma- 

jeſty's neceſſities: and at the fame time, they were 

expreſly commanded to return to the council the 

names of ſuch as ſhould refuſe contributing, or not 

give anſwerably to their abilities. This evidences 

its not being James's meaning the benevolence ſhould 

be intirely voluntary: but this method however was 

not ſo ſuccesful as his Majeſty had expected. The 

more eager the ſherifs and court party were to excite 

peoples liberality, the more induſtrious were others 

to diſſuade them from it, by ſeting before them the 
conſequences. So, if we may believe the ſaid 

7 this benevolence procured King James 

only 52,909 l. which yet (continues he) madded 

«' the ilL minded men (pillars, fo ſome called them, 
e to the kingdom's liberties) always —_— to the 

«« kingdom's miſeries, who being aſhamed to be 

« out- done in honeſty and honor, they juſtly drew 

upon themſelves a mark of malignity.— And 

« yet they would be medling, deviſing poor argu- 

« ments, to pretend it was againſt the ſubjects 

<< lberties, tho? accuſtomed evermore by examples 

« of all foreign Sovereigns.” Others ſpeak of it 

very differently, and repreſent this way of railing 

money upon the ſubjects as a real extortion and in- 

Remark on croachment on the nation's liberties. Thus do King 
K. James's ames's hiſtorians contradict each other, not in facts 
hiſtorians. — in principles, ſome deeming illegal what others 
maintain to be the crown's undoubted prerogative. 

The King of The monies accruing from this benevolence, tho? 
Denmark's no very large ſum, came however very ſeaſonably 
ſecond vilit. for the reception of his Daniſh Majeſty, who made 


Wilſon. James a ſecond viſit, with a train of forty perſons 
2 only. During the fortnight he ſtayed in England, 
feaſtings and diverſions were inceſſant. 

The Ruſſan Soon after, James received with great pomp the 
embaſly. Ruſſian embaſſador ſent by the Czar, to requeſt 
Howes. his mediation to accommodate certain differences 

between himſelf and the King of Sweden. 
project againſt Hitherto, the earl of Somerſet ſo intirely poſ- 


the favorite. ; ſeſſed King James's heart that even the Queen grew 
Wilſon, jealous. Some ſay, ſhe inwardly grieved for the 
p. 697. death of Prince Henry, and ſuſpected him to be the 
author. Others lay only, that this favorite's great- 
neſs had ſo blinded him that he was wanting in his 
reſpect to her Majeſty (1). Howloever this be, ſhe 
had conceived a very violent hatred of him, and 
the more eaſily to effect his ruin, ſhe thought 
proper to gain fir Ralph Winwood, who was {till 
ſecretary of ſtate, but without exerciſing the office, 
at leaſt in important matters, becauſe Somerſet had 
ſeized the whole management of affairs. Winwood 
readily joined with the Queen to overthrow this 
minion, who left him only the bare name of ſecre- 
tary, This was a preparative to the revolution 
which occurred in the year inſuing. | 
Before we quit this year, I muſt not forget to 


Welden. 
P- 93 


Water con- 


veyed to all mention the memorable undertaking of Mr. Hugh 


parts of Lon- Middleton, citizen and goldſmith of London, who, 
don. 
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| warranted by act of parliament, found means to JAMES! 


bring water, from Hertfordſhire, to the principal 
parts of London, to its inhabitants great con- 
veniency (2). 7 | 
King James was, twice a year, accuſtomed to a .., 

take a journey into ſome county of the kingdom: The Jorg, 
Theſe journies were termed progreſſes, one whereof progret, W 
was made in winter, the other in ſummer. In his Cambridge. 
w inter- progreſs, in the year 1615, he paſſed thro' Coke. 
Cambridge, where the ſcholars entertained him with Camden“ 

a comedy, called Ignoramus, which ridiculed the 3 
common law. Nothing could be more diverting to famous cou? 
the King. The civil law, or the laws made by the oy. 
ſupreme authority of Roman Emperors, appeared Hiſtoric 
to him of much greater value than the common or Narrat. e. 33, 
ſtatute law, and he ſometimes could not forbear 

ſpeaking contemptuouſly of theſe latter : wherefore 
he was fo delighted with this play, that he cauſed it 
to be acted twice in his preſenſe, during his ſhort 
4 at Cambridge. | n 

It was at this play James was ſtruck with a new George 

object, which made the fame impreſſion upon his Villiers. 
mind as did Robert Carr the firſt time he faw him Coke, P. S8, 
in England (3). This was George Villiers, a young 
| gentleman who appeared before him with all the 
advantages of a good mien, a fine ſhape, and rich 
and gentile apparel. Every one perceived he beheld 
this youth with pleaſure, and from that moment it 
was judged Villiers might ſupplant Somerſet : and 

in reality it was with this very view certain of the 
nobility had taken care to place him oppoſite to his 

Majeſty at the repreſentation. _ 

| George Villiers was of a ſubſtantia] and ancient His extradion 
family in Leiceſterſhire, ſon of ſir George Villiers (4), Wilon, 
by a ſecond wife, who bore him three ſons, of P. 099. 80. 
whom this George was the ſecond ( 5). On fir Welder ; 
George's deceaſe, his widow married ſir Thomas 
Compton, the baron of that name's brother. As 

George Villiers was only a younger ſon of a ſecond. 
bed, his fortune could be but ſmall ; nevertheleſs, 

his mother took great care of his education. After 

he had finiſhed his ſtudies, ſhe ſent him into France, 

where he made himſelf a complete maſter of that 
language, with all the exerciſes proper for a gen- 
tleman, and eſpecially dancing, wherein he excelled, 

When returned from his travels, his mother 

ſent him to court to make himſelf known, and in- ; 
deavor to procure himſelf friends and a place. He Annals, p.30. 
no ſooner appeared there, but the earls of Pembroke 
and Bedford, with ſome other peers, enemies to 
the favorite, and who ſought his deſtruction, fancied 

this young man might be ſubſer vient to their deſign. 

They knew the King ſufficiently to hope he would 

be taken with the external accompliſhment of 'this | 
new-coimer. To this end, they liberally ſupplied Weldon. 
all requiſites to attract the King's eyes. The pro- ?? t. 
je& ſucceeded to their expectation. James being at Begining of 
the play, looked with admiration on George Villiers, bis Mi 
and could not help ſhewing ſome ſigns of his grow- 

ing inclination. He however took care to conceal - 

it as much as poſſible, not to alarm the earl of 
Somerſet: nevertheleſs he from that inſtant deter- 

mined on having Villiers near his perſon, imagining 

he might eaſily retain both. 


Ax? 1614. 
— 


So, to have time to He is made 
manage this affair, he privately cauſed Villiers to cup-bearer to 


purchaſe a cup-bearer's place, and to be inſtructed 8 
how to behave. , Wn _ 


Howes. 
Stow'sSurvey. 


—_— 
* 


(1) Or elſe from a ſurmiſe, that the King's love was alienated from her, by this maſculine converſation and intimacy. But 


it was, more probably, from a ſuſpicion of his being concerned in the Prince's death, for ſhe would never ſee him after it. 


Wilſon, p. 697. 


(2) He cut a channel from the two great ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, near Ware in Hertfordſhire ; in which the water 


is conveyed to. a large pond at Iflington, and thence in pipes 


hundred bridges. Howes. And is near ſixty miles in length. 


to all parts of the city. This new river runs under near eight 


(3) It was not at Cambridge the King firſt ſaw Villiers, but at Apethorpe in Northamtonſhire. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. 11. 


PE of Brokeſby. Our author by miſtake, ſays fir Edward. 


(5) Lord Clarendon wrongly ſays, he was the eldeſt. Vol. I. p. 9g. See Dngdale's Baron. Vol. II. p. 428. 


What 
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amzs I. What care ſoever James might take to conceal 
Aw 1615. his growing inclination, the courtiers failed not per- 
| ceiving it. Somerſet, as moſt concerned, was 
harder to be deceived than the reſt. His office of 
lord chamberlain giving him a great authority over 
the King's ſervants, he wanted not opportunities to 
vex and mortify Villiers, who bore all with patience ; 
and the King feigned not to perceive it: but, at laſt, 
a certain accident happened which ſuffered not the 
King to diſſemble any longer. It was cuſtomary 
for the cup-bearer whoſe turn it was to be in wait- 
ing, to have the firſt place at the table where the 
cup-bearersdined, Villiers, having begun his month, 
fat at the upper end during the whole time of his 
ſervice, without any oppoſition : but offering to ſit 
in the ſame place after his month was expired, the 
perſon whoſe turn it was to wait rudely thruſt 
him thence, which greatly confounded him. Some 
days after, the ſame cup-bearer, carrying a glaſs of 
wine to the King, let it fall, accidentally or de- 
ſignedly, on Villiers, who gave him a box on the 


Adventures 
which befel 


, Villiers. 


whoever ſtrikes in the King's palace, is to loſe his 
right-hand, with ſundry formalities. It is the lord 
chamberlain's buſineſs to ſee crimes of this nature 
puniſhed, and the earl of Somerſet failed not doing 
whatever lay in his power to have the law executed 
The King to the utmoſt rigor. But the King granted Villiers 
gives him a a pardon, without injoining any ſatisfaction to the 
ignal mark of party offended, This was the firſt public mark of 
hsfaror. is affection for Villiers. | 

James diſ- From thenceforward, the earl of Somerſet's ene- 
guited with mies labored inceſſantly to ruin him in the James's 
Somerſet. favor, in which they could not better ſucceed, than 
Coke, P. 82. by cheriſhing the King's new inclination by im- 
moderate commendations of Villiers. The truth is 
that James, even before he had ſeen Villiers, 
began to be weary of Somerſet, who was become 
far leſs agreeable than when he was firſt taken into 
favor. Since his marriage with the counteſs of 
Eſſex, he had given himſelf up to a deep melan- 
choly, whereof very probably Overbury's murder 
was the true cauſe: alſo in his perſon and dreſs he was 
Weldon, p.92. grown ſtrangely negligent. He had loſt that 
| vivacity which rendered him ſo delectable to his 
royal maſter, and his temper, now gloomy and 
ſullen, induced him harſhly to oppoſe ſome wanton 
tricks which were ſometimes played in the King's 
anti- chamber, and wherein his Majeſty took a 
ſingular delight: nay, he was become ſo intereſted, 
that he did nothing for any one without a preſent. 
His enemies neglected not acquainting the King 
with all this, either dire&ly, or by broad hints, 
knowing how much it might conduce to make him 
forteit his favor,. ſince there was no vice more con- 
trary to James's humor than avarice. The Queen 
for her part miſſed no opportunity to do him ill 
offices: ſo that, in all appearance, the project of 
making Villiers the King's favorite was tormed 

upon the plain appearances of Somerſet's decline. 
The whole court perceived the alteration in his 
Majeſty fince he had Villliers about him, and all 
\iler. labored to puſh the tottering favorite down the 
Coke, p. 83. Precipice. To effect it, the readieſt way was to 
ingage his patron to declare for Villiers: but one 
F Not vindi- very great obſtacle was firſt to be removed. James, 
Fig ” thro' a groſs ſort of artifice, would have no favorite 
Val.1.p.43 but of the Queen's recommending, that in caſe ſhe 
&, % complained of him afterwards, he might ſay, he 
had received him at her hands. This was one of 
the turns of policy of his ſaid Majeſty, who 
fancied, by ſuch a deviſe, to impoſe on his Queen 
and the whole court. The buſineſs was therefore to 
prevail with her Majeſty to recommend Villiers to 
the King : but ſhe was already prejudiced againſt this 
young man, and not ſeeing with the fame eyes her 
_ _ perceived nothing in him worthy ſuch 

OL. II. 


The Queen 
ſolieited to 
ſpeak for 


car. It is a law of long ſtanding at court, that 


exalta tion. Poſſibly likewiſe ſhe had turned her James I. 
own eyes towards ſome other, to procure him this An* 1615. 
advancement. Somerſet's adverſaries, knowing ho 1]Bmuũ 
the Queen ſtood affected to Villiers, judged the : 
archbiſhop of Canterbury alone able to perſuade her 
to what they deſired. Thiy prelate, who · neither 
loved nor regarded that favorite, readily undertook 


| 3 to Queen Ann; but his firſt attempt was 
r 


uitlefs, Her Majeſty, who was perfectſy ac- 
quainted with King James's temper, told the prelate, 
that neither he, nor they who ſet him on, knew 
what they did; adding, I know the King better Ruſhworth. 
than you all; for if this young man be once p. 456. 
** brought in, the firſt perſon he will plague, muſt Edit. 1721. 
be you who labor for him: yea, I ſhall have my Coke, p. 83. 
„part alſo, The King will teach him to deſpiſe 
and hardly intreat us all, that he may ſeem to 
© be beholden to none but himſelf.” 

For this time, the archbiſhop could not prevail 
with the Queen; but afterwards he ſo preſſed her 
that at length ſhe deſired the King to receive Villiers 
as a favorite. James, who waited for nothing elſe, He is made 
Inſtantly ſent tor Villiers, knighted him with the gentleman of 
Prince of Wales's ſword, and ordered him to be the bed- 
{worn gentleman of the bed-chamber. Somerſet, — 
having notice, came inſtantly, and intreated the Co. 
King to make Villiers only a groom 3 but the arch- Ann. 
biſhop and other grandees intreated her majeſty to Howes. 
compleat the work ; and at laſt Villiers was admited' 
to the poſt firit ordered him by his royal patron. 
Immediately on his quiting the. King's pre- 
ſenſe, he waited on the archbiſhop, and acknow- 
ledging himſelf indebted to him for his good for- 
rune, deſired his inſtructions how to behave. The 
prelate told him, he had three leſſons to give him : The arch- 
Firſt, to pray without ceaſing for the King's proſ- biſhop in- 
perity, and for grace to ſerve his maſter faithfully, ſtructs him 
Secondly, to labour continually to preſerve a good eee 
union between the King, Cueen, and Prince. Ruge 


Ruſt » 
Thirdly, to tell the King nothing but truth, Then 1 


he cauſed him to repeat theſe three leſſons before 


him, to know if he retained them. The King hear- 

ing this, was extremely well pleaſed with it, and 

ſaid, theſe leſſons were truly worthy a biſhop. The 

Queen's prediction proved but too true, with re- 

gard to the archbiſhop, who was one of the firſt 

who taſted of the new favorite's ingratitude. Mean 

while, as Villiers came to court without a great The King 
ſtock of wealth, the King eaſily gueſſed he wanted gives him 

a ſupply. Had it been in his power to follow his 1900 l. 
inclination, this ſupply would have been very conſi- N * 
derable: but he was himſelf ſo deſtitute of money, Coke. 33. 
that a preſent of a thouſand pounds was the utmoſt 

he could ſpare him at that juncture. | 

After Villiers was made gentleman of the bed- Two parties 
chamber, diverſe courtiers ſided with him, in hope formed at 
he would ſoon ſupplant his competitor. Others con. Id 
tinued firm to the earl of Somerſet, whether thro' en. 
gratitude, or for fear of ruining their fortune by a 
wrong conjecture. Accordingly, two parties were 
formed at court, who claſhed on all occaſions. Had 
James at once diſmiſſed Somerſet, all would have 
been quiet: but he deſigned to retain both; not ſo 
much thro? any great regard to Somerſet, of whom 
he was tired, as to avoid the imputation of incon- 
ſtancy. Thus, by James's ſtill affecting to ſhew he 
loved his favorite as well as ever, his courtiers were | 
ſtrangely imbaraſſed. Bur Villiers daily ſtole the Coke, p. 48, 
hearts of both courtiers and petitioners from his rival, 
by his noble and generous way of promoting their ſuits. 

Mean while the earl of Somerſet, perceiving he The earl of 
daily declined in favor, before all things, thought Somerſer ſues 
of ſecuring himſelf from the danger to which he * pardon 3 
might be expoſed on account of Overbury's mur- „ 60g 
der. Tho? he knew the King bore him not the Hiſtoric. 
ſame affection as formerly, he however hoped, Narrat. c. 32: 
as it was not utterly extinguiſhed, to obtain what 
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An? 1615. therefore a favorable opportunity, he caſt himſclt 


— 


Coke, p. 84. 


But the chan- 
cellor would 
not pals it. 
ibid, 


at leaſt would free him from anxiety. Finding 


at his royal maſter's feet, and repreſented to him 
that, having ſerved him ſome years in a moſt 
perilous ſtation, it was difficult not to fall into 
{ome miſcarriages, and therefore belought him to 
grant him a general pardon, which might ſccure 
him from the malice of his enemies. James very 
readily complied with his requeſt, and ordered the 
drawing up as ample a pardon as poſſible. This 
was accordingly done; but, whether thro the 1g- 
norance or malice of the perſon who drew this 
inſtrument, the King was made to ſay in it, that 
he pardoned not only all manner of treaſons, 
murders, telonies, and outrages whatever, already 
commited, but alſo thoſe which ſhould be here- 
after commited by the earl of Somerſet (1). 
James ſigned this pardon without any ſcruple, and 
poſſibly Without reading it: but the lord chancel- 
lor Egerton refuſed affixing the ſeal, (2) ſaying, 
as there had never been any inſtance of ſuch am- 
neſty, he ſhould incur a Præmunire if he paſted 
it; and when he acquainted his Majeſty with the 
reaſon of this refuſal, he readily ſatisfied him he 
could not anſwer ſealing it. Nothing was eaſier 
than to draw another pardon, without that clauſe 
which raiſed the chancellor's ſcruples : but whether 
the Queen oppoſed it, as ſome affirm, or Somerſet 
cared not to diſcover maniteſtly the occaſion he had 
for a pardon, or. the King had already learned the 
circumſtances. of Overbury's death, nothing more 
was laid of it. Indeed, there is a probability of 
James's now having ſome knowledge of Overbury's 
caſe, but perhaps not ſufficient to convince him of 
Somerſet's guilt. However this be, he commenced 
his fummer progreſs before this buſineſs became 


public. 


Uncertainty 
of the cour- 
tiers, with 
reſpect to the 
favorites. 
Weldon. 


James inform 


It ed of Overbu- 
| 1y's being 
=_ oiſoned. 
"| Weldon, 
94. 
ilſon. 
Franklyn's 
annals. 


He keeps it 
private. 


King James's diſſimulation, with reſpect to his 
two favorites, held the court in continual ſuſpenſe. 
Many were afraid of adhering to Villiers, leſt his 
credit was not yet firmly eſtabliſned. Others de- 
clared openly againſt Somerſet, in order to make a 
merit of it with the new favorite. Winwood was 
one of theſe, and on every occaſion affected to 
oppoſe the earl of Somerſet, who no longer had 
it in his power to be revenged. During the whole 
progreſs, many diſputes and quarrels aroſe between 
the two parties, to the great diſgult of his Majeſty. 
Finally, on the court's return to Royſton, the fatal 
blow was given. | 

Franklin, who adminiſtered the invenomed cly- 
ſter to Overbury, in compoſing it was aſſiſted by 
one Reeve, an apothecary's boy, who was after- 
wards ſent into Flanders, or poſſibly run away from 
his maſter. This Reeve, being at Fluſhing, whi- 
ther ſome affairs had brought Sir William Trum- 
bull, King James's envoy at Bruſſels, got acquaint- 
ed with ſome of his retinue, and, whether unad- 
viſedly, or with deſign, informed them of what he 
knew concerning, Overbury's death (3). "Thoſe 
ſcrvants imparting this to their matter, he per- 
ſonally examined Reeve, and having drawn from 
him what he deſired, found means to detain him at 
his houſe. Then he wrote to Winwood, deſiring 
him to obtain the King's leave for his coming to 
England, as having ſome matters to revea], which 
he could not truſt to paper. Leave being grant- 
ed, he acquainted Winwood with what* he had 
learned (4), and Winwood told it the King, who 


— 


| 


| 


— 


os a them both to Keep it private *till far- J a MR 1 
lers. : AN* 16186. 
Some time after, the King being returned to — 
London, wanted to reconcile his two favorites, to Ile tries in 
be freed from the inceſſant importunities occa- Vain 10 recon, 
ſioned by their partiſans conteſts. He imagined to — his two 
have pitched on a moſt excellent expedient, by Welder, 
obliging Villiers to make the firſt advances, and P. 97, 98 
deſire the ear] of Somerſet's favor and protection. | 
To that purpoſe, he ordered fir Humphrey May 
Somerſet's creature, but who ſhewed great reſpect 

for Villiers, to tell the earl, as of himſelf, that he 

was credibly informed Villiers would come and de- 

fire his friendſhip and protection, and adviſed him 

to receive him courteouſly, and that, by giving his 

Majeſty this token of his compliance, he would 


ſtill remain highly in favor, tho' he was not to 


Hatter himſelf with reigning alone in the King's at- 


fection. Sir Humphrey May having diſcharged his 


commiſſion, and finding Somerſet not very ready 
to follow his advice, was at length forced to tell 
him in plain terms, that what he had ſaid was by 
the King's order, and warned him to conſider fe- 
riouſly the conſequence of a refuſal, About half 
an hour after, Villiers came to the earl, whom he 
thus accoſted : * My lord, I deſire to be your 
A ſervant and creature, and to take my court-pre- 


* terment under your lordſhip's favor, and your 


e lordſhip ſhall find me as faithful a ſervant as ever 
** did ſerve you.” To this fo ſubmiſſive a com- 
pliment, Somerſet made this abrupt return: 1 
will have none of your ſervice, and you ſhall 
«© have none of my favor. I will, if I can, break 


<© your neck, and of that be confident.” This 
anſwer greatly inſenſed the King, who from that 


inſtant determined on being rid of Somerſet. 
It is difficult to judge whether, ſuppoſing the 
earl of Somerſet had behaved with more condeſcen- 
ſion to his Majeſty, and been reconciled to Villiers, 
Overbury's aftair would have been buried in eternal 
oblivion. This ſeems at leaſt to be the courſe 
James had reſolved to take, had the earl been 


inclined to do what he deſired. But howlſoever it 
be, the King arriving at Royſton, to begin his win- 


ter progreſs, expreſſed no diſpleaſure againſt Somer- 

let, but carried himſelf towards him as before, 

without the leaſt ſign of any alienation ot his friend- 

ſhip. But ſome days after, he ſent in the night a gomerſet, and 
meſſenger to lord chief juſtice Coke, with a letter, his e 
ordering him to make a warrant to apprehend the plices inOrer- 
earlof Somerſet at Royſton, and his counteſs at Lon- Þvry'5 death, 
don, with Franklyn, Weſton, Ann Turner, and fir _ 
Gervaſc Elways, lieutenant of the Tower. The meſ- p. 698. 
ſenger was ſent back to Royſton at four inthe morn- Coke, p. 8. 
ing, witha judge's officer to execute the warrant, This James's unac- 
officer, on his arrival, found his Majeſty with his countable dif 
arm round the neck of Somerſet, who was juſt de- 8 | 
parting for London, and affectionately ſaying to F 
him, „ When ſhall I ſee thee again, Somerſet ? ?? 
At that very inſtant the officer, by fir Edward's 
warrant, arreſted Somerſet. who exclaimed, that 
ſuch atiront was never offered to a peer of the realm 
in the King's preſenſe. The King feigned ignorance, 
aſking what was the matter? and when informed 
laid jeeringly ; * Nay, man, there is no remedy, 
*< tor if Coke ſends for me I mult go.” Then ac- 
companying him to the ſteps betore the door, he 
deſired him, as he was going down, to return 
ſpeedily, ſaying, “he could not live without him.” 


p- 102. 


(1) The pardon was drawn by ſir Robert Cotton, and this clauſe taken out of a bull — by | the Pope to cardinal Wol- 


ſey. Coke. Hiſtoric. Narrt. c. 32. 


— 
— 


(z) Wilſon ſays, that the Queen prevailed with the chancellor not to let this pardon paſs the great. ſeal, till after the King 
return to London ; by which time the affair of Overbury was become quite rab p- 698. inn ter the King's 


(3) Reeve, falling ſick at Fluſhing, diſcovered the whole matter. Ibid. | 
(4) Winwood himſelf got the firſt information of this horrible buſineſs, from the eeunteſs of 8 
the Tower, and whom he frequently uſed to viſit; who had been told of it by fir Gervaſe Elways... Weldon, p. 93. 


hrewſhury, then a priſonerin 
No 
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amzs I. No ſooner was Somerſet in his coach, but James, | his expectation, ſentence of death was paſſed upon JA MES I 
An? 1615. in the hearing of ſome perſons, who afterwards di- him, as guilty of Overbury's murder. We afe Ax' 1615. 
= vulged it, ſaid, © Now the de'el go with thee ; I | likewiſe afſured by the ſame author, that the King 
e will never ſee thy face more,” If this be true, | was terribly uneaſy all that day, neither was he at | 
we muſt acknowledge it to have been a needleſs and | reſt *till news came of his condemnation. This 
very ſtrange diſſimulation: but this Prince de- | lame writer's aim, in relating theſe and many other 
lighted in ſuch unaccountable proceedings circumſtances, was to inſinuate, that King James 
The King's Somerſet, when got to London, was ſent to the | was afraid the earl of Somerſet, to fave his life, 
;njunftion to Tower, his counteſs, and the other accomplices, | would divulge ſome ſecrets he would willingly con- 
chief zultice having been arreſted and commited while he was | ceal : but theſe ſecrets are not explained, and pro- 
on 5. 87. on the road. The ſame day, chief quſtice Coke | bably are only chimeras. Had this Prince been 
Wilſon. going to Royſton, the King told him all he had | under any dread from the earl of Somerſet, he 
Weldon. heard from Trumbull, and injoined him to ſearch | would never have brought him to a trial, or com- 
p. 130- narrowly into the affair, without partiality or re- | manded the judge to be ſtrict in his ſcrutiny. Ne- 
ſpect of perſons. He concluded with ſaying, | vertheleſs, allowing Weldon's book to be really a 
God's curſe be upon you and yours, if you ſpare | libel, and his teſtimony not much to be depended 
<« any of them: and God's curſe be upon me and | on, ſome truth however appears in what he relates, 
| « mine, if I pardon any one of them.“ ſince the King's conduct after Somerſet's condem- 
The crimi- Coke receiving ſuch ſtrict orders, was very ac- | nation ſhews there was in this affair ſome circum- 
nals con- tive in the affair: nay, ſome pretend, he was over | ſtance which held him imbaraſſed. | 
demned and and above ſo, and that finding in the earl of So- The counteſs of Somerſet being brought before The counteſs- 
_ merſet's papers indications of his being concerned | the court, pleaded only with a ſhower of tears, condemned 
— to In the death of Prince Henry, he had not the pru- which raiſed ſome compaſſion in her judges, but _ 
light. dence to conceal them. However this be, moſt of | however hindered her not from being condemned to ©? F 
Wilſon, the parties accuſed were tried in October and No- die as well as her lord. His Majeſty granted them They are re- 
p. 099 vember, and, being found guilty, were condemned | a reprieve, which was often renewed till the year pricved. 
Wl and executed (1). Sir Thomas Monſon, who was | 1621, when they had liberty to take up their abode 5 my 
p 44 likewiſe apprehended, appeared twice before the | at a country-ſeat, yet without however being diſ- 15 _ * 
| judges, and at the ſecond time Coke received a | charged from the ſentence. At laſt, in 1624, about Wilſon: 
note from the King, which obliged him to ſend | four months before the King's death, a pardon was and finally 
back the priſoner to the Tower, with theſe words, | granted them. After the earl of Somerſet was pardoned. 
% Take him away, we have other matters againſt | condemned, James gave him four thouſand pounds Aba, 
Weldon, e him of a higher nature.” It is affirmed, Coke ſaid | a year in land, which rents in his ſervants names Occaſion of 
p. 113, 123. aloud one day, as he was on the bench, God | he ' conſtantly received. This noble preſent ; the the King's 
“ knows what became of that ſweet babe Prince | pardon granted, notwithſtanding the execration being ſuſpe&- 
« Henry, but I know ſomewhat”*---- and then was | James had denounced againſt himſelf and poſterity, ed to be con- 
ſilent. This gave occaſion to ſuggeſt he had | 1f ever he pardoned the guilty ; his reſtleſſneſs dur- _ i 
made ſome diſcovery concerning the Prince's | ing the trial; the note ſent to the chief. juſtice while — 
| death (2). NETS | he was trying ſir Thomas Monſon ; Coke's impru- death; with 
Ibid. p. 106. * Simon, ſir Thomas Monſon's ſervant, who | dent words concerning Prince Henry, and his dif-' his vindica- 
simon had been imployed to carry a poiſoned tart to | grace which ſoon followed: all theſe particulars, I tion. 
Maſon, Overbury, being likewiſe brought into court, | ſay, have given this King's adverſaries occaſion to 
the judge ſaid to him, Simon, thou hadſt a hand | inſinuate, he was conſcious of ſome guilt, and they 
« in this poiſoning buſineſs, No, my good lord, | have been pleaſed to apply the whole to Prince 
<« (anſwered Simon) I had but one finger in it, | Henry's death. But belide that, all theſe circum- 
« which coſt me all my hair and nails.” He had, | ſtances could at moſt only form a bare preſumption, 
it ſeems, thro* liquoriſhneſs, as he was carrying | who can affirm them to be preciſely true? 
J the tart, taſted with his finger a little of the ſyrup. | Amidſt the perpetual . contrarieties in the authors 
This ingenuous anſwer occaſioned his acquitance : | who write of King James I, it is difficult to know. 
o it being preſumed he would not have taſted the | diſtinctly the truth. Some paſs over in ſilence par- 
ö ſyrup, had he known it to be poiſoned. ticulars which are chiefly inſiſted on by others, 
The earl of The trial of Somerſet and his counteſs were de- | or abſolutely deny facts which the others advance 
_ fered to May next year, 1616, but to avoid | as inconteſtable. Some there are whole aim was to 
. gate Trial. being obliged to reſume this affair, I ſhall relate | give a very difadvantageous idea of the manners 
1 Weldon, here the particulars which there occurred. If we | and qualities of this King, while. others repreſent 
4 p. 115, may credit fir Anthony Weldon, author of a little | him as a Prince of mott conſummate wiſdom, 
book intitled, The Court and Character of King | juſtice and piety. Some penned his reign while 
James, which is properly but a fatire, the King | the civil wars raged in England, or when the mo- 
had aſſured Somerſet he ſhould not be tried. For | narchy was converted to a commonwealth, Theſe 
this reaſon, when George More, lieutenant of the | thought to do their country | ſervice, in demon- 
Tower, came and told him he muſt prepare for | ſtrating that the project of inſlaving England com- 
his trial on the morrow, he anſwered, That poſi- | menced in the reign of James I, and was purſued 
tively he would not appear in court, except he was | in that of Charles I. Others wrote after Charles I's 
forcibly carried thither in his bed. The fame au- reſtoration, when the civil wars were termed a moſt 
thor adds that James, having thereof notice, ſent | impious unnatural rebellion, and when the fear of 
him word, he could not hinder his appearing be- | falling under a deſpotic government was treated as 
fore the judges, but would prevent their paſſing | chimerical. Hence ariſes the difficulty of making a 
Heis con- on him any ſentence. By this artifice, ſays Wel- choice amidſt ſuch contrarieties between the hiſto- 
2 don, the earl was prevailed on to appear in court, | rians. Unhappily, the fame factions ſtill ſubſiſt 
Aug. Where he pleaded in his defenſe, from eight in the | with the ſame prepoſſeſſions: ſo that no impartial 
morning till ſeven at night, when, contrary to | hiſtory of England, from the begining of King 


ee em 


I EI 


(1) Thoſe who ſuffered were fir Gervaſe Elways, Ann Turner, Weſton and Franklyn. Gs 

(2) He intimated as if Overbury had been concerned in Prince Henry's death, and the King in Overbury's ; whereupon it 
was ſaid, that the King went to the council-table, and kneeling down, deſired God to lay a curſe upon him and his poſterity for 
ever, if he were conſenting to Overbury's death. Wilſon, p. 702. Ky 
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James I. James I's reign, to our time, can well be expected. 


AN? 1615. 
Ley = 


Let a hiſtorian lean towards which ſide he thinks 
fit, he will be looked on as partial by one or other 
of the two parties. This 1s a remark abſolutely 


neceſſary, as well for the fa& I jult mentioned, as 


Wilton. 
p. 699. 


Death of 
Arabella 
Stuart. 


Annals, p. 17. 
Wilſon,” , 
P. 702. 
Camden's 
Annals. 

She is ſuſpect- 
ed to be 
poiſoned. 
The King 
juſtified. 


Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XVI. 


p. 710. 


Villiers rules 
all at court. 
Weldon. 


p. 123. 


for the whole reign of James I, and ſtill more for 
the ſubſequent ones, 

To have done with what concerns the earl and 
counteſs of Somerſet, I ſhall briefly add, that their 
love, which had ingaged them to perpetrate ſuch 
enormities, finally converted to hatred. They 
paſſed many years in one houſe, as ſtrangers to 
each other, and at length ſhe died of a very ex- 
traordinary diſeaſe (1). The earl ſurvived long 
enough (2) to ſee his daughter married to the duke 
of Bedford, who had by her lord Ruſſel, beheaded 
in Charles II's reign. 

Arabella Stuart, the King's couſin-german, died 
in the Tower, September 27, 1615, a little be- 
fore the accomplices of Overbury's murder were 
brought to trial. Many ſeeing that, on occaſion 
of theſe trials, Prince Henry's death began to be 
talked of afreſh, imagined this kinſwoman of his 
Majeſty might alſo be poiſoned. This is what 
{ome hiſtorians, enemies to King James, have ad- 
vanced, or at leaſt inſinuated, without any other 
foundation than this malicious report, grounded on 
the chimerical project, in the begining of the pre- 
ſent reign, of ſeting Arabella on the throne. She 
was daughter of Charles Stuart younger brother to 
Henry, his Majeſty's father. Conſequently, ſhe 
could have but very remote pretenſions to the crowns 
of England and Scotland, which James injoyed 
hot by the Stuart's title, of which family he was 
by the father's ſide, but by right of his mother, 

ueen Mary, to whom Arabella was very 
diſtantly related. King James muſt therefore have 
carried his ſuſpicions beyond all imagination, to 
thing on poiſoning this relation at a time when there 
was no commotion either in England or Scotland, 
and when ſhe was actually in priſon. The cauſe 
of her diſgrace was, her privately eſpouſing, with- 
out the King's conſent, ſir William Seymour, grand- 
{on of the earl of Hertford, for which King James 
ſent them both to the Tower, whence ſome time 
after they eſcaped, deſigning to flee into France. 
Seymour had the good fortune to get off ; but 
Arabella was taken and ſhut up in the Tower, 
where ſhe died (3). | | 

Somerſet's affair ending all diſputes between the 
tw-o favorites, the court was reſtored to its priſtine 
tranquillity, under the management of Villiers, who 
ingroſſed the King's affection without a rival (4). 
The new favorite behaved in much the ſame manner 
as his predeceſſor. He ſuffered himſelf at firſt to 
be guided by ſuch as he thought wiſer and more ex- 

rienced than himſelf: but in time he fancied him- 
ſelf the ableſt perſon in the kingdom. His firſt 
care was gradually to diſmiſs the earl of Somerſet's 
creatures, and confer their imploys on his own 


friends and relatives. Nothing more material was 


tranſacted at court, for ſome years, except thoſe two 
uſual affairs of this reign, wherein the new favo- 
rite's promotion made no alteration : I mean 


| m— the prerogative royal (on which James Jawxs 
was conſtantly and zealouſly intent) and ſtudying Ax' 1612 
means to raiſe money without the parliament, — 
Of theſe two points, the firſt did this year produce 
between his Majeſty and the judges a ſharp conteſt, 
whereof this was the occaſion. | 
James deſigning to give in Commendam a va- Diſpute be. 
cant benefice, it was, in the court of Common- tween James 
Pleas, diſputed not only whether the King might aud the 
give a Commendam to a biſhop, either before or Judges * 
after his conſecration, but alſo whether Commen- . 
dams were to be granted without neceſſity. The Annals, p. 17. 
chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, finding the Camden. 
caſe difficult to be decided, defired to have it far- Ann. 
ther argued by all the judges, as in nice points is 
the uſual practiſe. K ing James, who was at Roy- 
ſton, having thereof notice, ordered his attorney- 
general “ to ſignity, by letters, to all the judges, * Sir Francis 
that they ſhould defer determining the affair till Bacon. 
his return. Notwithſtanding this order, the judges 
met and argued the caſe: after which, they una- 
nimouſly ſigned a writing, declaring they could not 
obey his Majeſty's command, becauſe they were 
{worn to have no regard to the King's orders or 
letters, in matters concerning private perſons. Oo 
James, irritated at their procedure, wrote to them, Annals, p. 15. 
that it was not his intent to ſtop the courſe of ju- 
{tice ; nevertheleſs he would not indure that, under 
color of determining caſes between private perſons, 
they ſhould attack the prerogative royal, or That 
any perſon ſhould be allowed to diſpute or argue 
c on that head: that the argument drawn from 
their oath was impertinent, ſince the oath was in- 
Joined by the Kings his predeceſſors, only to pre- 
vent the importunities of ſuitors F, and not to 4 To hs 
give the judges authority to determine in points of Prince. 
prerogative. He concluded with a peremptory in- 
junction, not to proceed till they had conſulted 
him.“ | 
It muſt be obſerved that, in this letter, King 
James ſuppoſed two or three principles, which nei- 
ther the judges, nor moſt of the Engliſh did admit. 
The firſt, that no perſon had a right to argue con- 
cerning the extent of his prerogative, ſince the 
judges of the realm, being conſidered as interme- 
diate perſons between King and people, were alone 
to decide, and generally did decide all queſtions on 
this head. The ſecond principle was, that the oath 
taken by the judges, at their admitance into their 
office, was injoined by the Kings his predeceſſors, 
to avoid the ſollicitations of ſuitors ; whereas it 
was the common opinion, that the power aſcribed 
judges to diſobey the Sovereign's letters, was given 
them by the whole nation repreſented in parliament. 
The third principle was, that nothing ought to be 
decided without conſulting him; meaning that their 
determination was to be founded on what himſelf 
ſhould injoin. The generality of people thence 
maintained, that James's drift was thereby to eſta- 
bliſh a new prerogative unheard of in England. f 
His Majeſty being returned to London, ſent for The aun 
all the judges to the council- table, and reprimanded decide 4. 


ames's favor. 
them very ſharply. He told them among other An, p. 17" 
things that, ſince his acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 


(1) See Wilſon, p. 83. Compl. Hiſt. p. 699. She died in Auguſt 23, 1632. 
(2) He died in July 1643, and was buried in the pariſh church of St. Paul's Covent-Garden. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. 


426. | 

(3) Sir William Seymour upon his marriage was commited to the Tower, but Arabella was confined to her houſe at Highgate. 
After ſome time they appointed to meet at a certain place on the Thames, in order to flee beyond ſea. He leaving his man in his 
bed to act his part with his Keeper, got out of the Tower in diſguiſe, and came to the place appointed. She, dreſſed like a 
young gallant, followed him from her houſe, but happening to ſtay beyond the limited time, he went away, leaving word, it 
the came, he was gone before to Dunkirk. She, full of tears, and lagging in her flight, was apprehended and ient to the 


Tower. After her death fir William 
Wilſon, p. 702. 


got leave to come home, and married afterwards the lady Frances, ſiſter to the earl of Eſſex. 


(4) In the begining of January, he was made maſter of the horſe, and july 7, knight of the garter. The King beſtowed 
upon him the beſt part of Somerſet's eſtate. Howes, p. 1024, 1025. Coke, p. 88. y 
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Au Es I. land, he had obſerved that the counſellors at the 

An? 1616. bar 8 aſſumed a liberty to argue the extent of a 

prerogative royal, which on that pretenſe was 

(And in the trampled upon, and it was the judges buſineſs to 

houſe of pridle this inſolence in their reſpective courts. Then 

commons. touching on the order he had ſent them, he ſaid in 

a moſt magiſterial tone, that no reaſon whatſoever 

could excuſe their non-compliance. James's man- 

ner of utterance terrified the judges, who choſe ra- 

ther to give way than reſiſt him to his face. Coke 

alone conſtantly maintained, that the King's order 

being contrary to law, they were not to blame for 

refuſing to obey it. Thereupon, with ſome emo- 

tion, the Monarch faid, whether they had done 

well or ill, he would not ſuffer his prerogative to 

be conteſted. In fine, the judges being withdrawn, 

the council unanimouſly determined the caſe in his 
Majeſty's favor. 

The peoples This affair made great noiſe among the people. 

murmurs: They who were already prejudiced againſt the King, 

ſaid, It was manifeſt that he aimed at reigning 

deſpotically : that not only he contemned the judges 

deciſions, but would not even indure that his pre- 

rogative ſhould be argued, and pretended to be {ole 

Judge of the extent of his power. But others ad- 

mired his courage in maintaining the crown's pre- 


rogatives. | 
Coke turned It was not long before Coke felt the effects of his 
out. Majeſty's indignation. The chief juſtice having 
Wilſon, brought a complaint, in the ſtar-chamber, againſt 
p. 7% 795” lord chancellor Elleſmere, concerning an order if- 
== oo 9” ſued from the court of Chancery, and having loſt 


his cauſe, was cited before the council, where he 
was accuſed, 1. Of having wrongfully attacked 
* When the lord chancellor (1). 2. Of having * concealed 
atorney- a ſtatute of twelve thouſand pounds due to the 
general. King from the late lord chancellor Hatton. 3, Of 
having ſaid in open court, that his Majeſty was 
laboring to overthrow the common-law of Eng- 
land. 4. Of having behaved very inſolently to 
the King, in the caſe of Commendams. Alſo the 
lord treaſurer reproached him before the council, 
for ſuffering his coachman to drive him bare-headed, 
a privilege not allowed even to the lord chancellor, 
As the King was diſpleaſed with him, this ſufficed 
to turn him out of his place, which was given to 
Howes, ſir Henry Montague. Coke was extremely well 
| verſed in the common laws of England, of which 
he wrote a book highly eſteemed, and which is 
daily cited in the courts of juſtice, and the high- 
court of parliament (2). But as he was one of 
thoſe who ſuſpected the King of aſpiring to arbi- 
trary power, and thought it his duty to oppole it, 

he could not be agreeable to the court. 
The lord Very ſoon after, the lord-chancellor Elleſmere 
chancellor de- being taken ſo ill as to deſpair of being able to con- 
livers up the tinue the functions of his office, deſired the King 
228 to confer it on another. But James, without 
P. 2, granting his requeſt, ſent for the ſeal, telling him, 
he would himſelf be his deputy : and in effect he 
kept the great-ſeal till Elleſmere's death, which 
Bacon made Was not *till March in the year following. After 
lord-keeper. that, fir Francis Bacon, attorney-general, was made 
Wilſon. lord-keeper, and then chancellor. He was a man 
_ of great abilities, as appears in his works, but a 

Weldon 8 eo , 

p. 130, Kc. ſervile flatterer, cringing to thoſe in favor, and 


Ws 4 x (3. SY. 


very haughty to ſuch as he believed he ſhould not J Ma xs I. 


want, An? 1616. 
Prince Charles, the King's only fon, was created 


this year (3) Prince of Wales, with the uſual ſo- Prince Charles 


lemnities. His father thought of marrying him, 8 
7 . Cs, 

but it was not eaſy to find a Princeſs fit for him. November 4. 

There was not then in all Europe any daughter of Rym. Fad. 

a Proteſtant King, and James could not refolve to Vol. XVI. 

match him with any perſon of a lower degree. Þ: 792- 

Several of his predeceſſors had not been ſo diffi- Wills | 

cult: but for his part, he was extremely nice on 703. We 

this article. According to him, it would have 

been a diſparagement to the Prince his ſon to eſ- 

pouſe the daughter of any German Prince. He James medi- 

choſe rather, contrary to all the rules of good po- tates match- 

licy, to ſeek him a wife of a houſe ſworn enemy Ne qo 

to the Proteſtant religion, than to marry him to FR Re 

one of his own perſuaſion, who was not royally Spaniſh 

deſcended. This infatuation, if I may be allowed Princeſs. 

the expreſſion, is to be conſidered as the ſource of Wilſon. 

all the remaining occurrences of this reign, and of 

all the vexations James had to indure, as well from 

foreigners as his own ſubjects. It may be farther 

added, that this made him better known than be- 

fore, and in a manner no way to his advantage. 

He would have matched his eldeſt fon, Prince 

Henry, with Ann of Auſtria, who afterwards et- 

pouſed Lewis XIII, King of France : but having 

finally diſcovered, that the Spaniſh court carried 

on the negociation only to amuſe him, he deſiſted 


from that project. The French King's marriage Franklyn's 


being ſolemniſed this year, 1616, James ſent em- Annals. 

baſſadors to France and Spain to congratulate both Wilſon. 

theſe Monarchs. Lord Hay, a Scot, was choſen 

for the French embaſly (4), and lord Roſs for the 

Spaniſh. They had both orders to ſound the two 

courts concerning the Prince of Waless marriage 

with Lewis XIII's eldeſt ſiſter, or with the Intanta 

Maria, daughter of Philip III. Lord Hay ſoon 

perceived his negociation would be fruitleſs, ſince 

the Princeſs of France was already promiſed to the 

Prince of Piedmont, ſon to the duke of Savoy. | 
While theſe matters were in agitation, and before He deter- 


| lord Roſs's arrival in Spain, fir John Digby, King mines for the 


James's embaſſador to Philip III, wrote home to his Spaniſh 
royal maſter, that the duke of Lerma had made 2 6 
overtures of a marriage between the Infanta Maria, n 
and the Prince of Wales, and deſired particular in- Vol. I. p. 1. 
ſtructions on the affair. He adviſed him however f 
not to break off the negociation with France, leſt 

Lerma's motion ſhould be a mere artifice to render 

him ſuſpected to the Proteſtants. James could the Annals, p. 19. 
leſs doubt of Digby's ſuſpicion being well ground- 

ed, as fir Dudley Carleton, his embaſſador at the 

Hague, had informed him, that to weaken the 

good intelligence between him and the ſtates-gene- 

ral, a report was ſpread, that the Prince of Wales's 

marriage with the Infanta of Spain was on foot, 

and already in good forwardneſs. But he took no 

notice of this intelligence. On the contrary, he ſent The Spaniſh 
ſir John Digby orders to commence the negociation match is 
with Spain. At the ſame time, count Gondemar “, 2 5 
the Spaniſh embaſſador in England, received N $i 


: i A Vol. I. p. 2. 
commiſſion to treat with the King concerning this * Don 5 


iega 
alliance. | Sarmiento. 
James, having taken this reſolution, could not James is 
amuſed by the 
C.urt of Spain, 


(3) The firſt of November. Others ſay, the fourth. Rapin. 


the next view of grandees. Wilſon, p. 704. 


Vol. II. 


(1) This was the whole cauſe. The reſt of the articles were added t) it in order to humble him. Wilſon, p. 705. 

(2) He wrote Inſtitutes, or A Comment on Littleton, ſeveral volumes of Reports, &. He is accuſed of diſcovering too much 
paſſion and prejudice on the bench, and of acting the part of a pleader rather than a judge. His pleadings at the trial of fir 
Walter Ralegh, ſhew, to his eternal infamy, that he could at any time talk an innocent perſan to death; for there never was 
ſeen ſuch a heap of inſolence and hard names. See State-Trials, Vol. I. p. 205, &. Wilſon, p. 705. 


_ (4) This was one of the moſt magnificent embaſſies recorded in hiſtory. Among other things, lord Hay, at his public entry 
into Paris, had his horſe ſhod with filver ſhoes lightly tacked on ; and when he came over.againſt houſes or balconies, where 
perſons, or beauties, of eminency were, his horſe prancing in humble reverence, flung his ſhoes away, which the ſurrounding 
mob ſcrambled for ; then one of his train, out of a velvet bag took others, and tacked them on; which laſted till he came to 


5Q conceal 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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James I. 
616. 


AN? 1 


conceal his extreme deſire to have this match ac- 
compliſhed. Hence he gave occaſion to the Spa- 


niard, who had then no deſign to treat ſeriouſly of 


—— 


James's 
ſtrange con- 
duct. 


Coke, p. 85. 


this affair, to feign that he paſſionately wiſhed to 
conclude it to his ſatisfaction, and to draw from his 
readineſs conſiderable advantages for the houſe of 
Auſtria and the Catholic religion. By means of 
this ſame deſire it was, that count Gondemar, a 
man of great abilities, ſo inſinuated himſelt into 
Jamcs's good graces that, for diverſe years he made 
him to do in a manner juſt whatever he pleafcd, 
by puting him in fear that the marriage would miſ- 
carry if the Spaniſh court was not managed, We 
may judge of the policy of that court, by the 
length of this negociation, which was made to laſt 
ſeven years. At firſt, the Spaniard intended only 
to prevent King James's interfering in the Cleves 
war, and aſſiſting the Proteſtant Princes : but at- 
terwards a more important affair made it his inte- 
reſt more than ever to amuſe the King of Eng- 
lind, and to keep him, as we ſay, with his noſe to 
the grind-ſtone. ER 
Certainly, the conduct of this Prince, who in 
ſome people's opinion till paſſes for the Solomon of 
his age, was very extraordinary. Under color of 
being at peace with all the world, he meddled not 
with any foreign affairs. He unconcernedly beheld 
France openly laboring the Hugonots extirpation, 
and the houſe of Auſtria forming projects to inflave 
all Europe, and daily growing in power, to the 
juſt dread of even circumjacent ſtates, but more 
articularly thoſe of the Proteſtants. Morcover, 
be expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to be allied to that houſe, 
by a marriage which could not but be prejudicial to 
the eſtabliſhed religion of England. In ſhort, if 
his management at home be examined, one is at a 
loſs where to meet with that capacity, that vaſt ſtock 
of wiſdom wherewith he imagined himſelf bleſſed. 
Without any war upon his hands, he had conſumed 
immenſe ſums, and alienated almoſt all the crown- 
lands, to inrich a dozen of Engliſh and Scotch fa- 
vorites, who had never done him any ſervice of con- 
ſideration. 
diſgrace, amaſſed two hundred thouſand pounds in 
money, plate and jewels, beſide nineteen thouſand 
pounds a year in land, tho? he had been only five 
years in favor. The earl of Saliſbury, lord Bur- 
leigh's younger ſon, who had no eſtate but what he 


derived from the crown, had left his fon as rich as 


any peer in England. The earl of Northampton, 
younger brother of the late duke of Norfolk, had 


erected in London a moſt ſtately palace (1), ſince 


Coke. 
Clarendon. 
Weldon. 


named Northumbertand-houſe, and left a vaſt in- 
heritance to his nephew, the earl of Arundel, tho? 
he had little or nothing from his family. The earl 


of Suffolk, the duke of Norfolk's youngeſt ſon, had | 


builded a country ſeat, which coſt upwards of two 
hundred thouſand pounds; and he did not, as may 
be preſumed, lay out his whole ſubſtance on this 
ſtructure (2). The duke of Lenox, the earl of 
Dunbar, and lord Hay, had remited immenſe 
ſums into Scotland, and ſir Henry Rich, afterwards 
car] of Holland, tho' a younger ſon, had found 
means to raiſe a prodigious eſtate. Amidſt all theſe 


favorites ſo wealthy and powerful, the King was ex- 


tremely indigent, continually giving beyond his 
ability, and runing into needleſs pn, without 
ever regulating his treaſury. To all this was added 
a new favorite, who being no leſs greedy than the 
reſt, was alſo to be inriched, and had a numerous 


I 


The ear! of Somerſet had, before his | 


them ſome abatement. 


dom (3). 
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kindred, whom he did not mean ſhould be leſt ne- 
ceſſitous. Another effect of this King's great wiſdom 
was, to quarrel with his parliament, in ſupport of a 
prerogative which he would have carried higher than 
any of his predeceſſors, and thereby put himſelf 
under a neceſſity of uſing illegal methods of raiſing 
money, which could not but alienate from him the 
affection of his people. Let us finally ſubjoin his 
weakneſſes, in conſtantly ſuffering himſelf to be ſo 
lwayed by his minions, that he either could not, or 
would not ſee but with their eyes. At the time ! 
am now ſpeaking of, his cabiner-council conſiſted 
lolely of the new favorite, a young man withour 
experienſe, thro' whoſe hands never any affair of 
moment had paſſed, and who notwithltanding 
thought himſelf the ableſt ſtateſman in the king- 

In The earl of Suffolk was more verſed in 
affairs, tho' he was never counted a great genius: 
but he was now on the decline of his favor, Villiers 
being far from ſupporting the earl of Somerſet's 
facher-in-law. Bacon, lord-keeper, was well verſed 
in the national laws, and capable of giving good 
counſel z but he made it his whole ſtudy to adapt 
himſelf to the King's humor, and make his court 
to the favorite. | 

The ſole buſineſs which then imployed King 
James and his miniſters, was to find money, and 
in plenty too, otherwiſe his Majzſty would have led 
a fad he: but all means ſeemed to have been ex- 
hauſted, and a parliament could not ſafely be called, 
the wound of the impriſoned members being til] 
too freſh to hope it was yet cloſed, Mean while, 
the treaty of the Prince of Wales's marriage with 
the Infanta, brought James a ſeaſonable and very 
unexpected ſupply. 1 — Elizabeth had ſettled 
with the ſtates of the United Provinces the arrears 
they owed her, amounting to eight millions of 
florins: this ſum was due to James, as Elizabeth's 
ſucceſſor. The ſtates would have paid the debt long 
ſince, had they not found their account in remaining 
debtors to England, becauſe they thereby ingaged 
that kingdom to ſupport them: but after the twelve 
years truce was concluded, the face of affairs was 
changed. The ſtates no longer needed England's 


protection, and beſide James held in their provinces 


places which gave him opportunity to treat them 
magiſterially, as he had done in the affair of 
Vorſtius. It was therefore time for them to recover 


theſe places, ſince they had not the ſame intereſt now 
to leave them in Engliſh hands, when their dread of 
Spain was very confiderably leſſened by the truce: 


but the ſum they were to pay was ſo large, that 
they waited a favorable opportunity to procure 
Such occaſion offering not 
till the preſent year 1616, they imbraced it more 
eagerly, as they were under a preſſing neceſſity to 


withdraw their towns from the Engliſh. King 


James treating of his ſon's marriage with the In- 


tanta, it was to be feared reſtitution of theſe towns, 


to which the Spamards laid chaim, would be one 
article of the marriage treaty, eſpecially as a clauſe 


in the treaty of 1604, between England and Spain, 


gave them juſt cauſe for ſuch apprehenſion. On 


the other hand, the preſent juncture was favorable 
to them, becauſe James's coffers were quite empty, 
and there was no likelihood of his venturing to call 
a parliament, by reaſon of the peoples diſcontent. 
The whole difficulty then conſiſted in managing to, 
that the offer of reſtoring thoſe cautionary towns 
ſhould come from James himſelf, becauſe, in ſuch 


— 3 


(1) And alſo three hoſpitals; one at Riſing in Norfolk, for twelve poor women and a governeſs ; a ſecond at Clun in Shropthire, 


for the ſame number of men; the third at Greenwich, for a governor, and twelve poor almſmen. Howes, 


p. 1012. 


(2) Audley-Inn in Eſſex, the nobleſt ſtructure next to Hampton-court, ſays Coke, ever erected by any ſubject in England, 
which by modern eſtimates coſt above 190,000 l. Coke's Detect. p. 85. | | ; 


(3 


) Gondemar is faid to tell King James in raillery, That he was the wiſeſt Prince in Chriſtendom, to make privy- 


« counſellors ſage at the age of twenty-one, which his maſter the King of Spain could not do till fixty. Peyton, p. 42. 


cale 


JAuxs J. 
An? 1616 


— 


He gives up 
the cautiona 
towns for the 
third part of 
what is due to 
him, 

Coke, p. 88, 
Ruſhworth, 


Vol. I.-p. z. 


Ruſhworth, : 
Vol. J. p. 3. 
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x5 I. caſe the ſtates might pretend inability to diſcharge 

Aw 1616. ſo large a ſum, and that would naturally lead to a 

—» negociation for ſome abatement : fo, to bring the 

Eing to this py they ceaſed for a time paying 

the gariſons of the places in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 

liſh ; tho', 'till then, they had punctually executed 

the treaty which obliged them to furniſh their 

ſubſiſtence. The gariſons complained, and the 

ſtates, without however refuſing payment, deviſed 

ſeveral pretexts to defer it. This delay obliged the 

Engliſh forces, who were greatly neceſſitated, to 

addreſs their Sovereign, who was not in condition 

to give them ſatisfaction, He complained to the 

ſtates, who anſwered with great moderation, in- 

ſiſting on the ill ſtate of their affairs, by reaſon of 

their vaſt expenſe during the war. In a word, this 

affair was not ſettled, and the Engliſh gariſons ſtill 

remained unſupplied. At length Caron, the Dutch 

envoy in England, intimated as of himſelf to ſome 

one of the miniſters, that he believed, if his Maje- 

ſty would offer to reſtore the towns in his poſſeſſion, 

the ſtates would do their utmoſt to diſcharge the 

whole debt, by borrowing money at high intereſt. 

This intimation produced the wiſhed effect. James, 

being in great want of money, and ſeeing a near 

proſpect of drawing from the ſtates a large ſum, 

which the courtiers had already devoured in their 

thoughts, readily determined on ſurrendring the 

cautionary towns. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 

wrote to the ſtates, *+ That he knew them to be 

his good friends and confederates, both in point 

<< of religion and policy, therefore he apprehended 

* not the leaſt fear of difference between them: 

c in contemplation whereof, if they would have 

« their towns again, he would willingly ſurrender 

them.“ Upon this letter, they ſent over pen- 

ſionary Barnevelt, who ſo arttully managed this 

affair, that they were diſcharged for two millions 

3 of eight millions, which they had promiſed to pay 

Vol. XVI. to Elizabeth, beſide eighteen years intereſt, By 

p. 783, — this agreement, the cautionary towns were delivered 
3d to the ſtates the fourteenth of June 1616. | 

Refletions to They who were leaſt pleaſed with the court, 

the King's greatly cenſured this treaty, which robbed the crown 

dladvantage. of England of the advantage of holding the United 

Provinces in a fort of ſubjection. It was ſaid that, 

indeed Elizabeth was bound to reſign theſe places, 

on payment of the ſums ſhe had advanced; but 

there was no neceſſity to reſtore them for much lels : 

that there was the leſs occaſion to haſten this reſti- 

tution, as the gariſons were not maintained by the 

crown; and if the ſtates neglected performing their 

ſtipulation with Queen Elizabeth, his Majeſty 


ſhould have made them ſenſible they had not done 


it with impunity. Theſe reflections made not 
greatly for James's honor, and his proceedings on 
this occaſion could at moſt but confirm to him the 
title of Pacific (1), which he affected above all 
others. But it was abundantly worſe, when it was 
ſeen, very ſoon after, that the money paid by the 
ſtates was vaniſhed, without a poſſibility of gueſſing 


how it had been imployed. The King had not 


diſcharged any of his debts : the navy was ſuffered 
to decay for want of money to 2 it; and 
nothing had been ſent to his army in Ireland, which 
had not received one penny for ſeveral years, and 
whoſe wants had ſerved for pretenſe to treat with 
the ſtates. 
* lord It finally appeared, that the lord treaſurer Suffolk 
Wa of — had converted to his own uſe good part of the 
management, money received from the cautionary towns. The 
tavorite miſſed not this opportunity to ruin a man 


fon, 
p. 70g, whom he could not conſider as his friend, ſince he 
A * 


ſeven hundred twenty eight thouſand florins, in lieu 


— 


was father-in-law to the earl of Somerſet. Suffolk I AM Es I. 
was therefore accuſed, in the ſtar-chamber, of Ax' 1616. 
ſundry miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of his office,... 

and eſpecially of having kept for himſelf great 35 
part of the money received from the Hollanders. 
Sir Edward Coke, who was reſtored to his place, 
or had another, was his accuſer. He agravated his 
miſdemeanors; his extortions; his miſmanagement 
of the King's treaſures; his boldneſs in apply ing 
them to his own uſe ; the corruptions of his countels; 
who took bribes with both hands; the artifices of 
his deputy Bingley to inſnare ſuch as had buſineſs 
with his maſter. After that, he cited many pre- 
cedents of treaſurers who, in foriner reigns, had 


been puniſhed for ſlighter crimes than thoſe of the 


earl of Suffolk, and ſhewed the dangerous conſe- 
quences reſulting from the ill adminiſtration of the 
treafurerſhip, when it was not managed by un- 
corrupt perſons. Had the lord treaſurer caſt him- 
ſelf on the King's mercy, he would have had a 
cheap acquitance : but he would needs juſtify him- He is fined 
ſelf, and not doing it to the ſatisfaction of his 30, ooo l. 
judges, he was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and | 
condemned to impriſonment during his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, and Bingley was fined two thouſand 
pounds. Till the King ſhould make choice of a 
treaſurer, that office was executed by commiſſioners, 
the firſt of whom was ſir Henry Montague, the 
tavorite's creature. | 

The ear] of Suffolk was not the only ſacrifice to 
Villiers's policy, who by degrees removed Somerſct's at court, 
creatures, Sir John Bennet, judge of the prero- 
gative court, was turned out, and fined twenty 
thouſand pounds. Sir Henry Y<lverton, the King's 
attorney, allo loſt his place, as well as ſeveral others 
whom it is needleſs to mention. Secretary Win- Wilſon, 
wood dying about this time, fir Robert Naunton a Camd. Ann, 
Proteſtant, and fir George Calvert a Papiſt, were 
made ſecretaries. | 


The tranquility James injoyed, might have 
been deemed pertect, if the * — his — ful of tis 
being attacked, had not continually diſturbed his prerogative. 
repoſe. In vain did he preach and advance his 
principles on all occaſions, having the misfortune to 
be regarded by none but his courtiers and imme- 
diate dependants. For this reaſon he durſt not 
call a parliament, knowing the commons allowed 
not of his maxims. He ſeems to have thought it 
pure ignorance in the Engliſh, and that, by a fre- 
quent repetition of the Sovereign's prerogatives, he 
ſhould at length ſucceed in convincing them of the 
truth of his principles. This he took occaſion to 
do in June this year, in a ſolemn afſembly held in 
the ſtar-chamber, on pretenſe of making known 
his deſign to correct certain abuſes in the courts of 


Annals, p. 22, 


Juſtice. He made a very prolix harangue, abound- 


ing with diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to 
his cuſtom, and took for his text theſe words of 
Pſalm Ixxii. 1. Give thy judgments to the 
« King, O God, and thy righteouſneſs to the 
% King's ſon (2). 

He begins with ſaying, „The literal ſenſe of His ſpeech in 
«© theſe words runs upon David and Solomon, god- the ſtar-cham- 
« Iy and wiſe ; the myſtical upon God and Chriſt, ern 
c juſt and righteous z and from this imitation all 8 
« governments, eſpecially monarchies have been Works. 
ce eſtabliſhed. Kings ſit in the throne of God, and p. 549. 
« thence all judgment is derived; from the King 
c to the magiſtrates, not privative but cumulative. 
e So by the counſel of Jethro to Moſes, the judges 
c were deputed for eaſier queſtions, the more pro- 
« found left to Moſes; and in this manner al! 
« Chriſtian Kings govern, whereby appears the 
ce near conjunction between God and the King up- 


* 


Annals, p. 
ck. P. 22. 
Cand, Ann. 


(1) Rex Paciſicus. He took for his motto, Beati Pacifici. 


2 — 


(2) See the ſpeech at length in King James's Works, p 549. 


e ward. 


Other changes 
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James I.“ ward, and the King and the judges downward 3  ©* ſcience miſled, and therefore refuſe to come to 
An? 1616. © the King to ſettle the law of God, and his | © church, but otherwiſe hve as peaceable ſubjects 


L——— « judges to interpret the law of the King.“ (3). The third fort are practifing recufints 


Then he teaches the judges their duty in admini- | ** who force their ſervants and tenants to be of 
ſtering juſtice 3 and, after expatiating upon many | ** their opinion; theſe are men of pride and pre- 
common places, he proceeds to the limits preſcribed | ** ſumption (4). He adds, I can love the perſon 
them: „ Incroach not upon the prerogative z deal | ot a Papiſt to born and bred, but apoſtate Pa- 


Jauxs l. 
An” 1616. 
wy 


« not in difficult queſtions, before you conſult with | ** piſts I hate 3 ſuch deferve fevere puniſhment (3). 


&« the King and council, for fear of wounding the“ confefſs Jam loth to hang a prieſt only for his 
« King thro? the ſides of a private perſon,” Here- | © religion, and ſaying maſs; but if they re- 
upon he takes occaſion to commend ſome ot the & fuſe the oath of allegiance, I leave them to the 
judges for rebuking the popular humor of certain“ law. : i : 
pleaders at the bar, who meddled with ſuch mat- | He concludes his long ſpeech with exhorting the 
ters. That which concerns (fays he) the myſtery | judges to countenance the clergy againſt both Papiſts 
« of the King's power, is not lawful to be diſpute; and Puritans 3 adding, God and the King will re- 
& for that is to wade into the weakneſs of Princes, | ward their zeal. 
and to take away the myſtical reverence which | | 
„belongs to thoſe who ſit in the throne of God It is eaſy to obſerve, as well in this as in James's 
« (1).” other ſpeeches in public, and on ſundry occaſions, 
Having run thro', and given his opinion con- | three principal defigns which he had ever in view. 
cerning the ſeveral courts of judicature, he goes on, | The firſt was, to eſtabliſh the prerogative royal ac- 
« Tt is the duty of judges to puniſh ſuch as ſeck to | cording to his own principles. The ſecond, to in- 
« deprave the King's courts, and therefore it was | timare, that the Papiſts were not to be moleſted, 
“ a very odious and *. ſpeech in Weſtminſter- | provided they lived peaceably, and took the oath 
« Hall, to ſay, that a Premunire lay againſt the | of allegiance. The third was, to expreſs his hatred 
« court of Chancery. I mean not that the Chancery | of the Puritans, and to create a like averfion for 
&« ſhould exceed its limits, but the King only is to | them in the people. But it would be a great mi- 
correct it, and none elſe; and therefore I was | ſtake to aſcribe this hatred to their refufing to allow 
« greatly abuſed in that attempt: and for that rea- | of the furplice, the croſs in baptiſm, kneeling at 
« {on commanded, that no man hercafter prefume the communion. Theſe were not the points which 
&« to fue a Premunire againſt that court.” rendered them fo odious in his ſight. He fancied 
Afterwards he ſpeaks of the Star-Chamber, and | their principles with reſpect to church- government 
ſays, „As a ftar is a glorious creature, next in led them to be enemies to monarchy, For this rea- 
« place to the angels; ſo this court is the moſt ſon, all arguments againſt the extent of the royal 
« glorious of all courts, conſiſting of privy-coun- | prerogative ſeemed to him to be founded on Puri- 
« ſellors, judges, peers of the realm, and biſhops, tanical principles, 
ce and conſequently the learning of both divine and On the 27th of Auguſt, his Majeſty created fir 


Remark on 
this ſpeech. 


Villiers made 


«© human law, the experienfe and practiſe of go- | George Villiers baron of Whaddon and viſcount earl of Buck- 


« ceedings of this court.” Adding; *< I have la- | he was made earl of Buckingham. 
ce boured to gather articles, like an index expurga- Early in 1617, arrived in England Marco An- 
« torius of novelties creped into the law; look to | tonio de Dominis (7), archbiſhop of Spalato 1 


«© yernment, are conjoined together in the pro- Villiers (6), and on the firſt of January following, — 


AN? 1617, 


| | ; l ſs: In Account of 
«© Plowden's caſes, and if you find it not there, a- | Dalmatia, who was come to proſeſs the Proteſtant thearchbiſhop 


« way with it.“ religion in the communion of the church of Eng- of Spalato. 
Next he addreſſes the auditory, and gives them | land. As he was a man advanced in years, and Wilſon, 


advice with reſpect to the law- ſuits then carrying | very corpulent, it was readily believed, no other 


P- 70%. 


Howes. 


on in the ſeveral courts. He chicfly adviſes them | motive but that of religion and conſcience could p. 1026. 


in their pleas, “not to preſume to meddle with | have induced him to undertake fo long a voyage, 


„things againſt the King's prerogative or honor: | and quit his archbiſhoprick. He preached and 


« If they do, the judges will puniſh them; and in | wrote againſt Popery, and at length was prefered 
6 caſe the judges do not, he muſt puniſh both them | to the maſterſhip of the Savoy, and deanery of 
« and the judges. Plead not (continues he) upon | Windſor. After ſome years ſtay in England, he 
« new Puritanical ſtrains, which make all things | ſuffered himſelf to be gained by count Gondemar, 
«« popular, but keep you within the ancient limits | the Spaniſh embaſſador, with hopes of a cardinal's 
« of pleas.” | cap, if he would go to Rome, and publicly ab- 

In ſpeaking of recuſants, that is, thoſe who re- | jure the Proteſtant religion. This man, upon the 
fuſed to be of the church of England, he ſays, 


There are three ſorts: The firſt are they who | promiſe, went to Rome, and abjured the belief he 


brink of the grave, being ſeduced by Gondemar's 


ce jnforced by law, come now and then to church; | had imbraced in England, after which, inſtead of 


« theſe are formal to the law, but falſe to God (2). | being a cardinal, he was thrown into a dungeon in 
« The ſecond ſort are they who have their con- | the Inquifition, where he died, and notwith- 


| 


— — 


—— 


(1) He farther ſays, „The abſolute prerogative of the crown is no ſubje& for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is it lawful to be 
« diſputed. It is atheiſm aud blaſphemy to diſpute what God can do: Good chriſtians content themſelves with his revealed 
« will. So it is preſumption and high contempt in a ſubject to diſpute what a King can do or ſay, that a King cannot do thus 
or that, but reſt in that which is the King's revealed will in his law. King James's works, p. 557. 

(2) Theſe were the Prefbyterians, of whom ſeveral made no ſcruple to be preſent at the 411 of the church of England 
Rapin. | | 

63 Theſe were the Papiſts, who were willing to ſwear allegiance. Rapin. 

(4) Theſe were the zealous and furious Papiſts. Rapin. I | 

(5) hve aging ” but few of theſe in the kingdom. Rapin——Qur author erroneouſly ſays, Papiſts in general. Sce King 

ames's works, p. | 

(6) M. Rapin miſtakes in ſaying, that he was created baron of Brandſpach, or rather Brandſpeth, which was the title of Ro- 
bert Carr earl of Somerſet—George Villiers was created \uguſt 27, 1616, Lord Whaddon, the great lordſhip of Whaddon is 
Buckinghamſhire (then in the crown by the attainder of the lord Grey of Wilton) being given him at the ſame time. A 
little after he was created viſcount Villiers, and on the 5th of January 1617, earl of Buckingham. Camden's Ann. ——— 
Alſo July 9, fir John Hollis was created baron of Houghton, and fir John Roper lord Tenham, of 'l'enham in Kent. Hove“, 
p. 1025.— This year Alderſgate in London was rebuilded. Ibid. 

(7) According to Howes (p. 1026.) he arrived Dec. 16. 1616. 


ſtanding, 
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ines to 
| compel the 
Scots to con- 
form to the 
church o 
due 
Spotſwo 
1 29, Kc. 
Annals, 
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He meets 
with oppoſi- 
tion. 


Spotſwood. 


JaMES I. 3 his abjuration, his body was publicly 
An? 1617. burned. 
— 


I have frequently mentioned King James's aver- 


James deter- ſion to the Puritans, whoſe government, which 


came very near the republican, was directly con- 
trary to the principles he was laboring to eſtabliſh, 
Ever ſince his arrival in England, he had held theſe 
ſectarians ſo low, that it was not in their power to 
give him any diſturbance : but to his exceſſive mor- 
tification the church of Scotland was ſtill Presbyte- 
rian. Indeed epiſcopacy was not intirely ſuppreſſed 
in that kingdom; but it was in ſuch a ſtate, that 
the biſhops. had no manner of juriſdiction, The 
ſeveral preſbyteries, and the general aſſembly of the 
clergy, had ingroſſed the whole eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity, and left the prelates a bare name without 
power. There were alſo many other points wherein 
the Scotiſh church differed from the Engliſh, fo that 
Puritaniſm triumphed in Scotland, at the time it 
was in England regarded as a ſort of rebellion. 
James had therefore determined to put the church 
of Scotland on the ſame foot with that of England 
but perceiving that to compel the Scots, all at once, 
to a perfect conformity with the Engliſh church, 
would be a task too difficult, he was for leading 
them to it gradually. Agreeably to this ſcheme, 
he had ſent to the general aſſembly of the kirk cer- 
tain articles, which he deſired might be inſerted in- 
to the church canons. Theſe articles were: 


1. For the future, the holy communion ſhould be 
received kneeling. 

2. The euchariſt ſhould not be denied to the 
ſick, with three or four perſons to communicate 
with them. " | 

3. Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion-day, and 
Whit-ſunday, ſhould be kept as holy-days, and 
the preachers ſhould make choice of texts ſuitable 
to the occaſion. Ra 

4. Confirmation ſhould be practiſed after this 
manner; when the children were eight years old, 
the miniſters ſhould catechiſe them, and then the 
biſhops in their viſitations ſhould bleſs them with 


prayer for God's grace, and the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt (1). 1 

With regard to this latter article, James deſired 
not that confirmation ſhould be received in Scot- 
land as practiſed in the church of England, be- 
cauſe he was not fully convinced of its utility: but 


as it concerned one of the epiſcopal functions, he 


would that biſhops ſhould have at leaſt ſome hand 
in the matter. 

James's deſign being to compaſs his end by de- 
grees, he had ſelected theſe four articles as leaft 
liable to give offenſe to the miniſters, in order 
to leave them inexcuſable, in caſe they rejected 
them. The general aſſembly of the Scotiſh 
church, perceiving his Majeſty's drift, declared, it 
the churches of England and Scotland differed only 
in theſe four articles, they might be received for 
the ſake of peace; but as they were innovations in- 
capable of producing a perfect union, there was no 
neceſſity of inſerting them among the canons. James, 
offended with this refuſal, reſolved to compel the 
Scots, not only to receive theſe four articles, but 


alſo many more which he had not thought fit to 


meddle with at firſt, being perſuaded he had a 
right, by virtue of his royal authority, to impoſe 
upon his people of Scotland the religion which to 
him ſeemed moſt eligible. With this view, he de- 


ficacious remedy, They found no other expedient 


| 


termined on taking a journey into Scotland, under Jam ts I. 
color of viſiting his native country; which in four- Ax' 1617. 
teen years he had nct ſcen. ED 
Before his departure, he ordered a proclaination xi, journey 
to be publiſhed in Scotland, wherein he faid, he was into Scotland; 
going to viſit bis old kingdom, “ Not to alter the Spotſwood. 
„ civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, but ro reform cer- Annals, 
{© tain abuſes in the church and commonwealth,” P. 27 28. 
Ar the ſame time he previouſly diſpatched away 
thither' ſome officers of his houſhold, all Envlith; 
with orders to adorn his chapel at Edinburg in the 
lame manner as that at Whitehall; nor did thoſe 
agents omit taking with them a ſet of church 
pictures, and even ſtatues of the apoſtles. As ſoon 
as they began to adorn this chapel, the people of 
Edinburg exclaimed aloud, ſaying, „Images were 
A begun to be introduced, and maſs would quickly 
a Sn 
James, being arrived at Berwick, prorogued the He treats the 
parhamient of Scotland, to open it himſelf, as in Scots impe- 


effect he did with a long ſpeech, according to weufly. 


cuſtom. To conceal his real deſign, he made di- — 
verſe propoſitions, among which he did not forget p. 530. 
the article concerning religion, the only point he Annals. 
was ſeriouſly laboring. He contented himſelf at 
firſt with requiring, that a certain number of com- 
miſſioners ſhould be appointed to examine and re- 
gulate religious matters. The parliament concur- 
ring with this motion, James waited not the two 
houſes nominating the commiſſioners, but choſe 
them himſelf, and appointed the lord chancellor, 
lord treaſurer, and clerk of the rolls, who were all 
three his creatures. But as the parliament ſcrupled 
conſenting to this nomination, he broke out into 
exceſſive choler, thinking it very ſtrange they ſhould 
_ to name others after he had made known 
is pleaſure. In ſhort, as they durſt not reſiſt him 
to his face, he obtained whatever he pleaſed. | 
Theſe commiſſioners inſtantly ſettled one article, He gets paſſed 
after which there was nothing more to be examined. a certain arti- 
The article was, „That whatſoever his Majeſty dle which 
*« ſhould determine in the external government of 8 * 
" ; x power. 
the church, with the advice of the archbiſhops, Spotſwood. 
*« biſhops, and a competent number of the mini- : 
„ ſtery, ſhould have the ſtrength of a law.” The 
King himſelf had dictated this article:“ Not (ſaid 
«© he) that I am againſt the advice of the grave 
& and Jearned 1 but to be over-ruled, as 
e in your former general aſſemblies, I will never 
“ agree; the biſhops muſt rule the miniſters, and 
the King govern both, in matters not repugnant 
«© to God's law.” Thus did King James evident- 
ly manifeſt that, ſince his acceſſion to England, 
he claimed in Scotland a greater authority than 
beſore. | 
Mean while, the miniſters in and about Edinburg, Proteſtation 
perceiving that, by the commiſſioners prevarication, againſt this 
their church was on the brink of ſubverſion, ſince article. 


| the King was impowered to make what innovations edo. 


ſoever he pleaſed, aſſembled to conſult on ſome ef- hal 


than a proteſtation againſt the article paſſed by the 
commiſſioners, which having drawn they gave to 
one Hewet, to preſent it to his Majeſty. Hewet 
being come into the King's anti-chamber, in order 
to execute his commiſſion, the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews accoſted him very courteouſly, defiring 
to ſee the proteſtation z which the miniſter readily 
ſhewed. No ſooner had the prelate hold thereon, 
but he was for pocketing it, when Hewet ſeized 
his paper; all which could not be: done without 


(1) There were in all five articles, the other, which is placed third, was the facrament of baptiſm not to be defered longer 
than the next Sunday, and in caſe of neceſſity to be adminiſtered in a private houſe, with public declaration of the fame, the 


Sunday after, in the church, 
No, 28. Vol. II. 
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Jamts I. making ſome noiſe. James thereupon coming out, 
An” 1617. and hearing what occaſioned the buſtle, ſpake ſo 
L=—— harſhly to the miniſter, that the poor man, all in 
a fright, fell on his knees and craved _ pro- 
teſting never more to meddle in the affair. 
He ſummons But notwithſtanding his Majeſty had got what he 
the miniſters, wanted of the commiſſioners, he found however he 
and treats ſhould never attain his ends without conſent of the 
e . Ry miniſters, eſpecially as their proteſtation was pub- 
ay 33. lic, and many copies, which continually increaſed, 
Annals. were already diſperſed. He ordered therefore the 
biſhops to ſummon the miniſters to meet on the 
tenth of July, at St. Andrews, where he would 
come and ſpeak to them in perſon. The miniſters 
obeying the ſummons, James called them all to 
witneſs his great care of the church of Scotland as 
well before as ſince his acceſſion to the Engliſh 
crown, adding, he expected however no thanks for 
his zeal for the true worſhip of God, and for 
maintaining good order in his church. Then he 
told them that before he ſet out for Scotland, he 
' ſent them four articles to be inſerted in their canons, 
which were rejected, and yet he was ſilent; that 
having lately deſired it might be declared that, 
by virtue of his prerogative, he had power to 
make eccleſiaſtical laws, they mutined and pro- 
teſted againſt him : However, he was very willing to 
Spotſwood. paſs by all theſe, with many other affronts received 
at their hands. But now, continued he, the er- 
« rand for which I have called you, 1s to know 
«« your reaſons, why this ſame 22 ought not to 
« be admited. I mean not to do any thing againſt 
e reaſon; and on the other part my demands be- 
« ing juſt and religious, you muſt not think that 
46 will be refuſed or reſiſted.” He uttered theſe 
p. 29; laſt words kniting his brows, and looking at them, 
ſays the author of the Annals, with a majeſtica] and 
ſtern eye, which made them all fall down on their 
knees. Then continuing * _ * ſaid, Ir 
„ js a power innate, and a 1al prerogative 
40 which we who are Chriſtian Kings hots, y or- 
« der and diſpoſe of external things in the policy 
« of the church, as we, by advice of our biſhops, 
« ſhall find moſt fiting. And, firs, for your ap- 
64 poo or diſapproving, deceive not your ſelves, 
e will never regard it, unleſs you bring me a rea- 
“ fon which I cannot anſwer.” 


They demand The miniſters obſerving how magiſterially the 


a general King delivered himſelf, deſired leave to confer 
aſlembly. among themſelves. Their requeſt being granted, 
1 they returned in a few hours, with a petition for a 
f general aſſembly, that what his Majeſty propoſed 
might be received with common conſent. Ay, 

<« ſays the King, but what aſſurance have I of their 

<«« conſenting?” Whereupon ſome of them faid, 

they ſaw no reaſon to the contrary, ** But, ſays 

ce the King, if the general aſſembly be of another 

« mind, and your reaſon now be none of theirs 

<« then, and the articles are rejected, my difficulty 

« will be the greater; for when I ſhall hereafter 

« uſe my own authority in eſtabliſhing them, I 

<« ſhall be pulpited a tyrant and perſecutor ; ye were 

The King „ wont to do ſo.“ 'Then all cried out, that none 
refuſes it. durſt be ſo mad. Yet experience tells (ſays the 
« King) that it hath been ſo; therefore unleſs I be 

| « made ſure, I will not give way to an aſſembly. 

He grants it It was however eaſy to comprehend that, without 
afterwards, ſuch aſſembly, the King could not poſſibly compaſs 
his views. Tho? he ſhould have extorted the con- 

ſent of thoſe miniſters then preſent, it would have 

been to no purpoſe, ſince they were not authoriſed : 

and if James had cauſed theſe articles to be paſſed 

by any order 2 from his abſolute authority, 

he ſnould have been firſt ſecure of the obedience of 
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his ſubjects, or at leaſt of a ſufficient power to Jamxs 1 
compel them, both which were equally difficult, An' 1617 
not to ſay impracticable: wherefore James, having 7 
con ſidered the buſineſs more maturely, agreed, fi- $5017 
nally, that a general aſſembly ſnould be held, at a 
St. Andrews, in November. In this interval, Sym- 
lon, the miniſter, who drew up and ſigned the 
proteſtation, was impriſoned in Edinburg-caftle, 

and Catherwood, who carried letters to other mi- 

niſters to incourage their adherence thereto, was 
baniſned. This done, James ſet out for England. 

The general aſſembly, held at St. Andrews in He is diſtati- 
November, reſolved to defer receiving the four ar- fied with the 
ticles, 'till all the churches of Scotland were in- Henbly. 
formed of this affair; and then ſeparated, The © 3% 4e. 
King was extremely infenſed, and looking on this 
delay as a contempt of his authority, ordered all 
payment — = miniſters ſtipends to ſtop for 
a year: But finding this only exaſperated people, 
and retarded his deſign, he eo . at leona, wm 
that another general aſſembly ſhould be held at wherein he 
Perth, Auguſt the twenty-fifth, next year. Thereat, obtains his 
by fair or foul means, he obtained the churches con- ry 
ſent to thoſe four articles: but withal, he ſowed in Kc. * 
Scotland the ſeeds of thoſe troubles which diſtracted Annals. 
that kingdom in the inſuing reign, and deprived 
the King his ſon and ſucceſſor both of crown and 
lite. Thus, his zeal againſt the Puritans urged 
him to forſake thoſe principles of equity and mode- 
ration, which he deemed ſo reaſonable with regard 
to Papiſts: he would not force the conſcience of 
theſe, provided they behaved like good ſubjects; 
but the Preſbyterians were to ſubmit, tho? ever ſo 
unwilling, to what he ſhould judge requiſite. What 
has been advanced on this head, is taken in a man- 
ner verbatim from the ſaid Annals, whoſe author 
cannot be ſuſpected of ' repreſenting matters to this 
King's difadvantage. 

Before James quited Scotland, he made the earl Buckingham 
of Buckingham privy counſellor of that Kingdom, made privy 
as he had been ſo for ſome time in England. * 

While his Majeſty was returning to London, he — as 
received a petition from ſome ſervants, laborers, ſented 2 
mechanics, and other vulgar perſons, complaining, James con- 
that they were debared from dancing, playing, ing re. 
church-ales, in a word, from all recreations on Sundays 10 
Sundays, after divine ſervice. It was thercupon Willon. 
ſuggeſted to him, that the Puritans deſigned to p. 700. 
periuade the people ſuch diverſions were contrary to Annals. 
that regard due to the Lord's-day : that theſe men Laden 
went upon erroneous principles, namely, that Chri- _ 
ſtians were obliged to keep the day of reſt with the 
ſame ſtrictneſs as the Jews, and therefore affected 
to call Sunday the Sabbath. This was a ſufficient He publiſhes 
inducement to make James condemn this Puritanical the book ot 
ſcruple, and the rather, as he himſelf was not over port 
and above ſcrupulous in that regard. In his name 
therefore was publiſhed a book, wherein by various 
arguments he maintained, that paſtimes on Sundays, 
after evening ſervice, were allowable, and withal, 
commanded that none ſhould be hindered or diſcou- 
raged from any lawful recreations. This book (1) lt os 
made much noiſe, neither was it exclaimed againſt Seat nene. 
by the Preſbyterians alone. Many churchmen 
diſapproved it, and particularly the lord-mayor 
of London, who, notwithſtanding the prohibition, 
commanded the King's own carriages to be ſtayed, Sh 
as they were paſſing thro* the city on a Sunday. He orders 1 
But James, wholly regardleſs of theſe murmurs, ta ow 85 
and willing to ſupport what he had done, injoined — | 
all miniſters to read his book publicly in their p. 700. 
churches; and ſuch as reſuſed were ſeverely puniſhed 
by the high-commiſſion. Some pretend, this order 
was a ſnare to intrap certain miniſters, who, tho 


Led 
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(1) It was called the Book of Sports, No Recuſant was to have the benefit of this liberty. Collier, Vol. II. P. 712. 


Puritans, 
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Ius I. Paritans, ſcrupled not profeſſing themſelves of the 


An! 1617. church of England, or preaching thoſe doctrines, 
— Theſe were the moſt material affairs then tranſ- 
Buckingham acting in England. King James, as has been ob- 
rules all. ſerved, never concerning himſelf in any foreign 
Wilon- * buſineſs, intruſted his miniſters with the whole ad. 
miniſtration, The earl of Buckingham was chief 
manager. He ruled with abſolute ſway both in 
church and ſtate, diſpoſing of all places and preter- 
Weldon, ments. If we may credit ſome writers, he beſtowed 
p. 129. nothing without money or a yearly penſion. As the 
King was ever neceſſitous, the favorite was obliged 
to find means to ſupport, and even inrich his nu- 
merous kindred, who flocked to court to partake 
ibid, p. 135. of his prodigious affluence. To avoid returning to 
Dugtele. theſe matters, I ſhall fay here at once, that the favo- 
rite's elder brother was made viſcount Purbeck; his 
younger brother, ear! of Angleſey 3 his mother, 
tho? a Papiſt, was created counteſs of Buckingham, 
without her huſband's injoying the ſame honor. In 
a word, all his female relations were married 1nto 
the nobleſt and moſt opulent families of England. 
The Papiſts The favorite's mother being a ſtanch Romaniſt; 
ſwam in and governing her ſon, who was properly of no 
*** religion, with the ſame facility as he himſelf ruled 
the King, it was no great wonder the Papiſts con- 
ceived mighty hopes, and ſwarmed in the Kingdom. 
The King gave himſelf little trouble on that account. 
Provided people took the oath of allegiance, and 
were not 2 oy every thing elſe was indiffe- 
Annals. rent to him. He was in a manner wholly imployed 
p. 31. in his diverſions, and as he very frequently hunted, 
his admirers pretended he took thoſe times to con- 
ſider of government affairs. 
Sir Walter I ſhall cloſe the events of the year 1617, with the 
— ory, deplorable cataſtrophe of fir Walter Ralegh. He 
Wiſen, had been a priſoner twelve years, ſince his con- 
pz. demnation, during which tedious confinement he 
Annals, had imployed himſelf in compiling his Hiſtory. of 
. 31. the World. He finally obtained his liberty, tho 
* without the King's pardon. As his eſtate was all 


p. 93, &c. 


forfeited, and given to the earl of Somerſet, he was 
greatly imbaraſſed when he came out of priſon. 
The court, where he was intirely unknown, was to 
him like a ſtrange region. On this account, he 
formed the project of ſecking his fortune in diſtant 
climates. He had formerly traverſed the American 
ſeas, and knew all the coaſts, particularly that of 
Guiana; nay, it is affirmed he ſet up marks to 
direct him again to a certain place, where was a 
gold mine, and that Keymis (1), his old attendant, 
brought him thence a piece of ore, which made 
him think the mine was very rich. However 
this be, as he was utterly at a loſs how to beſtow 
himſelf, he found means to acquaint King James, 
that he knew of a noble mine in America, whence 
he hoped to return mountains of gold, if his Maje- 
ſty would be pleaſed to grant him a private com- 
miſſion. The mine lying in a country belonging to 
the Spaniard, it could not be ſeized without a 
rupture with Spain. Nevertheleſs, the Monarch, 
undoubtely allured with the golden hopes inſpired 
by Ralegh, granted him a commiſſion, directed to 


« Our beloved and faithful Walter Ralegh, knight, 


% &”, It was ſaid afterwards, that James gave James I. 
him the commiſſion with this limitation, that Ax' 1617; 
he ſhould not injure the Spanith ſubjects. But how w=v=—W 
ſſihle to bring away gold from a mine Nm. Fed. 


was it 


appertaining to Spaniards, without doing them 
injury ? 


ingaged ſeveral perſons in this 


parted in Auguſt, 1617, in ſearch of the mine. 
At his arrival on the coaſt of Guiana, he found 
not the marks he had left there, neither could he 
know again the place he thought to have ſo wel] 
obſerved. 
captain Keymis, with five ſhips, to fail up the 
river Oroonoco, as high as poſlible, in order to diſ- 
cover the mountain where the ſuppoſed mine lay. 
The mountain not appearing, the Engliſh landed, 
and routing ſuch Spaniards as oppoſed their deſcent, 
purſued them to the town of St. Thomas, which 
they took and plundered. Sir Walter Ralegh's 
ſon was killed in the aſſault: Then leaving a 
gariſon in the place, they advanced farther into the 
country, without being able to find the wiſhed 
for mine. Art length, tired with ſearching, they 
returned to fir Walter, who finding himſelf difap- 
pointed of his hope, menaced Keymis with the 
King's indignation, and ſome days after, Keymis 
was found dead in his cabin(2): The failors, 
vexed at this ill ſucceſs, loudly complained of their 
being drawn into a chimerical project, and con- 
ſtrained Ralegh to ſail back for England. When 


they arrived at Kingſale in Ireland, he would have 
perſuaded them to go with him into France; but Rym. Fad. 
Inſtead of liſtening to his propoſal, they forcibly Vol XVII. 
conducted him to Plymouth, where he was arreſted P. 92. 


by the Kings orders, and conveyed to the Tower 
of London, | 


During his abſenſe, Don Diego Sarmiento, 
count Gondemar, the Spaniſh embaſſador in 


England, making loud clamors concerning ſir Wilſon: 


Walter's commiſſion, which was become public (3), 
James found no better way to appeaſe him, than by 
diſowning it, or at leaſt by aſſuring, that Ralegh 
had expreſs orders not to act againſt the Spa- 
niards (4). Sir Walter returning without gold, 
his caſe was ſo much the worſe; beſide, the embaſ- 
ſador openly inſiſted on his being puniſhed, and 
told the King, there was no other means to continue 
the treaty of the Prince of Wales's marriage with 
the Infanta : wherefore James determined at length 


to ſacrifice Ralegh to the Spaniard, But as he could Octobr. 28. 


not be proſecuted for his recent expedition, for 
which he had a commiſſion in form, it was reſolved 
he ſhould loſe his head by virtue of the ſentence 


paſſed on him fourteen years before, In vain did Rym. Fad. 
he plead, that his commiſſion, wherein the King Vol. XVI. 
ſtiled him faithful ſervant, and gave him power of P., 791. 
life and death over thoſe under his eommand, was * 


equivalent to a pardon. The judges told him, 
That treaſon could not be pardoned but by 
«© expreſs words. So, without being called to 
account for his late expedition, it was ordered that 
the former ſentence ſhould be executed (5). 


(1) Captain Keymis, maſter of arts of Baliol college, Oxford, had been his companion in the Guiana voyage, in the year 
1595. —— Not his lackey, as our author miſtakes. See Hakluyt. 
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(2) He firſt ſhot himſelf, but that not doing his buſineſs, he thruſt a Knife into his body, up to the haft, and expired. Wilſon, 


(3) Sir Walter gave King James a plan of his deſign, together with the number of his men, burden of his ſhips, the country 
and river he was to enter, &c. which the King promiſed to keep ſecret ; but it was ſent by Gondomar to Spain, and thence to 
the Indies, before Ralegh went out of the Thames; and that very orignal paper was found in the Spaniſh governor's cloſet at St. 


Thomas's. State- Trials, Vol. I. p. 219. Welwood, p. 23. 


(4) So it is ſaid in the warrant for apprehending fir Walter, “we did, 


ſays the King, by expreſs limitation and caution 


1 reſirayne and forbid them from attempting any ate of hoſtility, wronge, or violence whatſoever upon any of the territories, 
« ſtates, or ſubjectes of any forrayne Princes with whome we are in amity, and more peculiarly of thoſe of our deare brother 


the King of Spayne, in ref] 


of his domynions and intereſtes in that continent, &c. Rymer's Feed. Vol. XVII. p. 92. 
(5) He was not beheaded till October 29. 1618. Rapin, — In the Old Palace-yard, 


eſtminſter. Wilſon, p. 714. | 
hus 


. 3 Auguſt. 20. 
However, by virtue of his commiſſion, Ralegh 1 
ngaged ICV project. He was Pp. 21. 
ſupplied with money to fit out twelve fail, and de- Howes. 


He detached however his ſon, and Wilſon. 


4.36 


Jus I. Thus fell fir Walter Ralegh, in the ſeventy ſeventh 
Ax' 1617. year of his age. He was a man who deſerved a 
= — better fortune, and had a large ſhare of merit. He 


1 jeg had alfo ſome faults, which are leſſened or agra- 

2 vated, in order to render his execution more or leſs 

p. 16. olious, according as the hiſtorians are for or againſt 

Ruſhworth. King James, oft certain it is, he fell a ſacrifice 

p. 9. to the mortal hatred conceived by the Spaniards 
againſt him in Queen Elizabeth's time, and to 
King James's unhappy deſire to accompliſh the 
Prince his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh In- 
fanta (t). 

An? 1618. Since this Prince's being on the throne, the Eng- 


The people liſh had lived with all their neighbors peaceably, 
complain of without being diſturbed by any hoſtilities from 
James and the abroad. James and his miniſters pretended this 
adimivilkratton as the chief point of government, and that nothing 
more evidently demonſtrated the capacity of rulers 
than the tranquillity they procure their ſubjects. 
Mean while the people were difguſted. Many 
affirmed, this maxim was falſe when carried too 
far, and that war often happens to be no leſs neceſ- 
ſary than peace, for the welfare of a nation. It 
Coke, p. 98. Was diſliked that the Hollanders were ſuffered to 
Addreſs to the fiſh upon the Engliſh coaſt, without aſking leave 


freemen. of the governor of Scarborough,“ as was cuſtomary 
ro © the before they had redeemed their cautionary towns. 
=. ö 


King himſelf, Nor was it thought lefs ſtrange, that the King 


ſhould let them brave him with a fleet to ſupport 


their fiſhery, as if they flatly gave to underſtand 
they would fiſh on his coaſt in ſpite of him; and it 
was openly ſaid, that to preſerve peace by bearing 
ſuch affronts was no great indication of abllity. 
'The Engliſh likewiſe complained, that his Majeſty 

' deſerted the Proteſtant religion's cauſe at a juncture 
when France, the Emperor, Catholic King and 
Roman Pontif were imploying their utmoſt efforts 
to work its deſtruction, and had but too much 
hope of ſucceeding, ſince the Defender of the Faith 
remained inactive. James's . exceſſive jealouſy, 
touching his prerogative, was another main ground 
of diſcontent. It appeared not wherein this pre- 
rogative had been infringed ; but it was thought 
very manifeſt he intended to ſtretch it much farther 
than any of his predeceſſors. It was confidered, 
he had impriſoned diverſe members of parliament, 
purely for inſiſting in the houſe on the peoples 
grievances; had granted ſundry monopolies; and 
raiſed money on the ſubject without conſent of par- 
liament: that his ſpeeches to the houſes, to the 
judges, and in the ſtar- chamber, tended only to 
exalt the regal authority, and make it in ſome 
meaſure equal to God's; from whence it was infered, 
that he deſigned utterly to ſubvert England's con- 
Murmurs alſo ſtitution. People could not without indignation 
againſt the fa- behold a youth, who had ſcarce attained his twenty- 


vorite. fifth year, magiſterially lording it over the whole 
TT realm; diſpoſing of all preferments in favor of his 
Rym. ' Ad relatives and Ariends; inveſted with the office of 


Vol. XVII. Jord high admiral, tho' he had never made a voyage 


p. 124. by ſea, except from Dover to Calais; and laſtly, 
_ 1. honored with the title of marquis of Buckingham, 


without having ever done the ſtate any ſervice 
during the two years he had been at court. Theſe 
two dignities.were lately beſtowed on the favorite; 
the firſt, by reſignation of the earl of Nottingham, 
who had amaſſed great wealth and obtained a 
penſion for the reſidue of his days. But there were 
{till farther complaints. It was faid, the court gave 


— eo 
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a very bad example to the whole kingdom : nothing J a w x5 1 
was heard there but blaſphemous oaths and execra- Ax 1618 
tions, the King himſelf not being free from this Cy 
vice: that religion there was made to conſiſt 

only in not being Puritanically inclined: that 

one of the two ſecretaries of ſtate was a Papiſt, 

as was alſo the favorite's mother: that tho” 

it was not Known what religion her fon was of, his 
debaucheries were public, and gave univerſal offenſe : 

that number of Papiſts daily increaſed : that match- 

ing the Prince of Wales with a Popiſh Princeſs, 

daughter of the Reformation's moſt capital adver- 

ſary, evidenced how little his Majeſty regarded tlie 

concerns of religion: that if any one repreſented ' 

to him or his miniſters the inconveniencies ariſin 

from ſuch a marriage, he was ſilenced by being told, 

it was attempting on the prerogative royal; and 

that every man, who without being required pried 

into the ſecrets of government, was guilty of re- 

bellion. 5 | | 

But on the other hand, James was no leſs offended The Kin 
with this boldneſs in cenſuring his conduct, as if a diſſatisfed 
King muſt neceſſarily be guided by the caprice of his With his pes. 
ſubjects. What moſt troubled him was, that the . 
Puritans were not the only perſons who durſt mur- © 
mur at the adminiſtration, but that even the eccle- 
| ſiaſtica! Hierarchy's faſteſt friends could not brook 
a defpotic government in temporals. Even the 
parliament had fufficiently convinced him how far 
they were from ſubmiting to any laws but thoſe 
which had been hitherto in uſage, 

Thus were both King and people alike diſſatisfied. 
True it is, James ſeemed to have a great advantage, 
as, there not being a parliament, no man had a 
right openly to arraign his conduct: but then, 
' treaſure flowed not ſo plentifully into the exchequer 

as under his royal predeceſſors, who knew how to 
manage their parliaments. Nevertheleſs, he choſe 
to be in want, or to procure money by ſuch means 
as increaſed the peoples diſcontent, rather than run 
the hazard of having a parliament might queſtion his 
as ps of which he was ſtrangely jealous. | 

e however comforted himſelf with the hope of Ruſtworth. 
ſpeedily concluding his ſon's marriage, whence he P. 8. 
was to receive a dowry of two millions. It is cer- 
tain, the Spaniſh court had offered that ſum: but I 
have not been able to diſcover what ſort of money 
was underſtood. I imagine the Spaniard left that 
undetermined, to have opportunity of prolonging 
the negociation as much as he pleafed, and of finally 
breaking it when he thought proper. 

When the King of Spain's proceedings with re- The Spn- 
ſpect to this marriage are conſidered, it muſt be niard's aim in 
believed he deſigned not to conclude it, either at the match 
the time the negociation commenced, or long affair. 
after (2). At firſt, his ſole aim was to amuſe King 
James, and 2 his interpoſing in the Cleves 
affair. The Emperor was diſpoſed either to keep 
that duchy for himſelf, or to give it to ſome Prince 
of his family, under color of holding it in ſequeſ- 
tration 'till the diſpute was decided; but the ſtates 
of the United Provinces, avoiding this ſnare, ſeized 
part of the country in queſtion, proteſting to reſtore 
it to the perſon to whom it ſhould be adjudged: 
moreover, they openly protected the elector of 


þ 


| Brandenburg, who was one of the chief claimants, 


and a Proteſtant z as on the contrary, the hcuſe of 
Auſtria favored the duke of Newburg, who was 
turned Papiſt. On this pretenſe, Prince Maurice 


—_— 


— 


(1) Weldon obſerves, that he was executed without all precedent, without any juſt cauſe, and even againſt King James's 
will; who in many things was over-awed by his timorous diſpoſition. But the Spaniſh faction, and Spaniſh gold betrayed his 
life, as they had done the kingdom before; and it was one of Gondomar's greateſt maſter· pieces to purchaſe Ralegh's head; yet, 
had not the earl of Briſtol, who was poſſeſſed of Sherborn caſtle, formerly tir Walter's, co-operated, the King would never have 


conſented, p. 28, 29. 5 
(2) Camden ſays, the Spaniard's aim in this negociation was 
le might the more eaſily reduce them to obedience. 


to disjoin and ſeparate England from the United Provinces, that 
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A MES l. 


on the one ſide, and Spinola on the other, indea- 


An? 1618. vored to become maſters of that wer and ſo in- 


ond 


Convention 
for the Prince 
of Wales's 
marriage with 
the Infanta. 
Ruſhworth. 
Annals. 


ſued a ſort of religious war wherein England's not 
interpoſing was of great conſequence to the houſe 
of Auſtria, On this account it was that James 
was allured by the Spaniard with hopes of this 
marriage and a dowry of two millions. 

Pretexts were not wanting to prolong the nego- 
ciation. The union of a Catholic Princeſs with a 
Proteſtant Prince required that care ſhould be 
taken to ſecure to the Infanta a liberty of profeſſing 
her religion, with the decorum ſuiting a' daughter 
of Spain. This was the ſole article originally in- 


ſiſted on; the two courts being of opinion that, be- 


Ruſhworth, 
1 
als p. 36. 


fore this was ſettled, it was in vain to bring others 
on the carpet. As it was the Spaniard's intereſt to 
prolong this negociation, ſo it was neceſſary to 
ſatisfy King James of his ſincerity, to hold him 
ſtill in play. In order thereto, after a two years 
debate, fearing that James would be at laſt diſ- 
couraged, he agreed with Digby and Cottington, 
the Engliſh embaſſadors, upon five articles, the firſt 
whereof facilitated the continuance or even the intire 
interruption of the treaty, when it ſhould be no 
longer his intereſt to diſſemble. The articles were 
as follow, viz. 

1. That the Pope's diſpenſation be firſt obtained 
by the mere act of the King of Spain. 

2. That the children of this marriage be not 
conſtrained in matter of religion, nor their title 
prejudiced in caſe any prove Catholics. | 
3. The Infanta's family, being ſtrangers, may 
be Catholics, and ſhall have a decent place appointed 
for all divine ſervice, according to the uſe of the 
church of Rome; and the eccleſiaſtics and religious 
perſons may wear their proper habits. 

4. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain 
by a procurator, according to the inſtructions of 
the council of Trent; and after the Infanta's 


arrival in England, ſuch a ſolemniſation ſhall be 


James ſigns 
the articles, 


uſed as may make the marriage valid, according 
to the laws of this kingdom. 

5. That ſhe ſhall have a competent number of 
cheplains, and a confeſſor, being ſtrangers, one 
whereof ſhall have power to govern the family in 
religious matters. | 

"Theſes articles being tranſmited to England, 
King James, in allowing and ſigning them, thus 


_ expreſſed himſelf: <* Seeing this marriage is to be 


with a lady of a different religion from us, it 
* becometh us to be tender, as on the one part, 
to give them all ſatisfaction convenient, ſo on 
the other, to admit nothing may blemiſh our 
«© conſcience, or detract from the religion here 
<« eſtabliſhed.” I confeſs myſelf unable to com- 
prehend, how this maxim agreed with the ſecond 
article. For the firſt, he ſuppoſed as previous, 
the Pope's diſpenſation, which was diverſe years ex- 


pected and at length came, but abounding with 


King Philip's 
reaſons for 
protracting 
the negocia- 
tion, 


Aﬀairs of 
ermany, 

Ruſhworth. 

P. 45 &c. 

Annals, p. 38. 


additions and limitations, which we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention elſewhere. | 

The Spaniard, in procraſtinating this negociation 
had hitherto in view only the Cleves ſucceſſion : but 


the affairs of Germany and Bohemia began this 


year to give room for apprehenſion. that a religious 
war would be kindled in thoſe countries. This was 
a freſh reaſon for the Spaniard's amuſing King 
James, leſt he ſhould fide with the Proteſtants, and 
lend them powerful aſſiſtance. For the better com- 
prehending what is to inſue, it will be abſolutely 
requiſite we examine the then ſituation of affairs in 
Germany and Bohemia. 

As for Germany, it ſuffices briefly to ſay, that 
for ſome time there had been ſtrong jealouſies and 
mutual diffidence between the Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants. Theſe latter complained ; that they could 


not have juſtice eicher from the Emperor or the Im- 
Vol. II. 


[FO I 


perial chamber. The Catholics complained in their James I. 
turn; that the Proteſtants were. inceſſantly ftriving An* 1618, 
to extend their privileges beyond what the laws o- 


the Empire allowed: that after pretending to be 
ſatisfied with a bare toleration, they had aſpired to 
an equality, and, not content with that, had ploted 
to baniſh the Catholic religion from all Germany. 
On this pretenſe it was the Catholics had entered 
into a confederacy, which occaſioned the like 
among the Proteſtants. Theſe being aflembled ar 
Hailbrun, the Emperor Matthias wrote to exhort 
them to diſſolve their league: but they thought not 
proper to ſubmit to his exhortations, by reaſon their 
league was only defenſive, and the Catholics offered 
not to break their confederacy. This was a motive 
for the Spaniard to amuſe King James, and prevent 
his uniting with the German Proteſtants. But the 
combuſtions which this year brake out, in Bohemia, 
furniſned him with a motive of far greater conſe- 
quence, which I muſt explain here as ſuccinctly as 
poſſible, becauſe this affair continually influences the 
whole reſidue of this reign. 


In Bohemia were legally authoriſed two religions; Affairs of Bo- 


the one was ſtiled «+ ſub una,” and the other hemia. 
ſub utraque.” The former was profeſſed by 


Papiſts, who communicated in one kind only; the 
latter by the Huſſites, who received the euchariſt 
in both kinds, and ſince the Reformation, were 
become real Proteſtants. I have elſewhere men- 
tioned the religious wars which afflicted that king- 
dom under the Emperor Sigiſmund: wheretore it 
here ſuffices to add, that this Emperor was forced, 
in order to be owned tor King of Bohemia, to grant 
the Huſſites a certain edict, whereby, among other 
privileges, it was decreed, that none could be either 
a magiſtrate or citizen of Prague who was not of 


their religion. This edict, granted in the year 


1435 was ſtrictly obſerved 'till 1570, when, by 
order of Maximilian II, a Papiſt was made citizen 
of Prague. Another of the ſame creed obtained 
a like favor in 1599, and withal, a place in the 
magiſtracy. Thenceforwards Sigiſmund's edict was 
very frequently violated, and finally Jeſuits were 
admited into Prague, and there erected a ſtately 
college. Thus, by degrees the number of Papiſts 
was conſiderably augmented in that city, by means 
of its governors and others the W officers, 
who were all of that perſuaſion. 


he more they Apology of 


increaſed, the higher they carried their pretenſions, the Bohemian 


and at length, if we may credit that apology which fates. 


the Bohemians publiſhed afterwards, Sigiſmund's Hiſt. of the 


edict was never in the leaſt regarded. However, 
in the reign of Rodolphus II, the Proteſtants, by 
interceſſion of Prince Matthias, obtained of the 
Emperor a ſecond edi& which, under color of 
confirming their privileges, -put them on a ſort of 


equality with the Catholics, tho? they had injoyed : 


the ſuperiority for a hundred and fifty years : yet 
this equality was as much as they could expect, 
conſidering the preſent juncture. But, tho' it was 
far ſhort of their ancient privileges, the Emperor's 
officers in Bohemia, deeming the faid edict preju- 
dicial to the Catholic religion, refuſed to publiſh 
it, affirming it was extorted from his Imperial 
Majeſty while at war with the Turk. Very ſeem- 
ingly, - they were privately countenanced by the 
court of Vienna. 


Reb. of Boh. 


Rodolphus II, dying in 1612*, his brother Rebellion of 


Matthias ſucceeded him, both in the kingdom of Bohemia. 
Bohemia, and the Imperial dignity. Under this Wilſon. 
new King, the Proteſtants immunities were violated Coke. 


much more openly, and with greater haughitineſs — 
than under his predeceſſor, if any credit may be * Our author 


given to their apology. 


of Auſtria, was inclined to ſecure him likewiſe the 
crown of Bohemia. The execution of this project 
1 would 


But this was not all: wrongly ſays 
Matthias, having adopted his kinſman, Ferdinand 1614. 
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James I. 
An? 1618. 
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Annals, p. 41. 
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would doubtleſs have been very difficult, had not 
Matthias uſed artifice. Sileſia, Moravia, Upper 
and Lower Luſatia, being annexed to Bohemia, 
had a right to ſend deputies to the aſſembly ol 
the ſtates of that kingdom. But as theſe countries 
were Proteſtant, their deputies very probably would 
Join with thoſe of Bohemia, of the ſame religion, 
and fruſtrate the Emperor's deſign : wherefore he 
convened the ſtates of Bohemia without ſummoning 
the others. The Proteſtants complained of this 
innovation, and not to authoriſe it, molt of them 


Ferdinand of refuſed ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates. This 


Auſtria de- 


was what Matthias foreſaw and wiſhed : for the 


clared heir to Popiſh deputies being the majority' Ferdinand was 


Matthias. 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 6. 


Bohemia pe 
tition the Em- 
peror. 


declared Matthias's preſumptive ſucceſſor, and not 
long after crowned at Prague; after which he reſided 
at Gratz, The defenders (ſo were termed a certain 
number of eminent perſons choſen and appointed 
by the ſtates to take care edicts were put in execu- 
tion) perceiving the Imperial court's drift, ſum- 
moned the ſtates purſuant to their power, and for- 


The fates of got not to cite the incorporated provinces. This 


aſſembly only drew a petition to be preſented to 
his Imperial Majeſty, wherein the ſtates demanded 
execution of the national ſtatutes, and a juſt repa- 
ration for the injuries done them. Mean while, as 
they could come to no reſolution before the Em- 
peror's anſwer was received, they adjourned to the 
Monday after Rogation-week, in the year 1618. 


Matthias, inſtead of being inclined to ſend a 
favorable anſwer to the ſtates petition, ordered his 


lieutenant in Bohemia to hinder the next ſeſſion of 


the aſſembly, ſummoned without his licenſe : but 


They throw 
three of the 
officers out at 
a window. 


Reſolve on 
riſing, 
Wilſon. 
Ruſhworth, 


P 7- 


Army levied 
in the Nether- 
lands tor the 
Emperor. 
Hilt. of Reb. 
Boh. 
Bucquoy the 
Emperor's 
general. 


the lieutenant was not in condition to execute this 
order. His oppoſition ſerved only to exaſperate the 
ſtates, who were aſſembled on the day appointed 
in the college of Charles IV ; they went in a body 
to the Chancery, and ſeizing the Emperor's officers, 
pitched upon three, and threw them out of the 
caſtle-window, This done, they drove the Jeſuits 
from Prague, | 

Matters being come to theſe extremities, the 
ſtates publiſhed an apology, to acquaint the public 
why they had puniſhed theſe officers : but as they 
preſumed the Emperor would not liſten to their 
reaſons, they ſigned a confederacy, promiſing 
mutual aſſiſtance againſt all oppoſers. Mean while, 
underſtanding Matthias was making preparations to 
attack them, they choſe twenty - four protectors, 
impowering them to raiſe forces, and lay upon the 
kingdom and the incorporated countries what taxes 
they ſhould judge neceſſary. Thus a war- being 
unavoidable, every one took ſuch meaſures as he 
uccmed requiſite, whether to attack or defend. 


While the Bohemian ſtates were taking theſe re- 


ſolutions, the Infante cardinal was, in the Nether- 
lands, preparing a force to aſſiſt the Emperor. As 
this army was levying, he ſent Charles de Bucquoy 
count de Longueval, to Matthias, who nominated 
him general of the army deſigned againſt Bohemia. 
The ſtates choſe for their generals counts Erneſt of 
Mansfeldt and De la Tour. This war was of ſuch 
importance to the houſe of Auſtria, that it is not 


ames amuſed to be wondered the Spaniard ſhould {till per ſevere 
6 the Spaniſh in amuſing King James with hopes of his ſeeing 


court. 


Wilſon. 


the projected match ſuddenly accompliſhed. Ac- 
cording to all appearance, this would at laſt become 
a religious war, and in that caſe England could 
greatly ſtrengthen the Proteſtant party. After- 
wards, the King of Spain had ſtill farther motives 


6 — 


— 


| 


to cuntinue this management: but the greateſt ] ,- 
wonder of all is, that 8388 ** had 2 16 
very ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect the Spaniard of artifice a .* 
and colluſion, he ſtill obſtinately relied on his ſince- 
rity. ** Ir. ſeemeth unto us here in England (ſays Ruſtworg, 
one of his miniſters in a letter to Cottington) b. 9 
that Conde Gondomar hath gone but very ſlowly ao_ > 
in his journey: and diverſe (ſeeing how long 2 Sy 
time he hath ſpent by the way) do make con- 
jecture, that it proceedeth from the ſmall affection 
that he judgeth to be there, towards effecting 
the main buſineſs.-----But if the Spaniards act 
« unfincerely, I ſhall judge them the moſt unworthy 
« and perhdious people of the world, and the 
«« more, for that his Majeſty hath given them fo 
« many teſtimonies of his ſincere intentions to- 
«« wards them, which he daily continueth, as now 
ce of late, by the cauſing ſir Walter Ralegh to be 
c put to death, chiefly for the giving them ſatiſ- 
faction, when by preſerving him, he might have 
given great ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, and had 
« at command upon all occaſions as uſeful a man as 
« ſerved any Prince in Chriſtendom (1).“ It is 
however certain that James was amuſed by the 
Spaniſh court. Count Gondomar undertaking to 
carry into Spain the articles ſigned by his faid Ma- 
jeſty, was ſo very long on the road, that it. was 
manifeſt he ſought only to delay the time. Not- 
withſtanding this, King James continued wilfully to 
ſhut his eyes, which will in the ſequel ftill more 
evidently appear. | | | 

Tho? the people of England knew not the con- 
tents of thoſe articles agreed on by the two courts, 
they were however ſenſible the marriage was on the 
point of being concluded, and thought it could not 
but be prejudicial to religion. This occaſioned The Prote: 
many complaints and murmurs among the Pro- ſtants of Eng: 
teſtants, while the Papiſts triumphed, knowing the land murmur, 
King of Spain would not give Prince Charles his — 4 
daughter without procuring them great advantages: ae, ; 
at the worſt, wx were ſure of having in this p. 4, Ke. 
Princeſs a powerful protectreſs, who would never Annals, p. 37: 
forſake the intereſt of her religion. We ſhall find, 
in the ſubſequent years, how artfully the Spaniard 
prolonged the negociation, 'till he had drawn from 
it all poſſible benefit, as well for the houſe of 
Auſtria, as for the Catholic religion. 

Very early in 1619, the carl of Northumber- A x- 1619. 
land, who had been in the Tower ever ſince the The earl of 
powder-plot, finally recovered his liberty by means Northumber- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


of lord Hay, his ſon-in-law, lately created viſcount _ releaſed, 


Doncaſter. | Wilſon. 


About the ſame time, doctor Williams, dean of Williams 
Weſtminſter, was made privy-counſe]lor, and not _ privy: 
long atter biſhop of Lincoln. I purpoſely mention N 
this prelate's advancement, becauſe he will frequently 
occur in the hiſtory of this, as well as of the in- 
ſuing reign. | 

In March this year (2) King James loſt his Queen Ann 
Queen, in the forty-ſixth year of her age. Soon 0. 
after, he was himſelf ſeized with a violent ind iſpo- Welden, 
ſition, which brought him, as I may ſay, to the very p. 129. 
brink of his grave. It would have been well for The King's 
his reputation, had he died at this time, ſince the ſickneb. 
remaining fix years of his reign redound not greatly 
to his honor, In this ſpace, he more manifeſtly 
diſcovered his ſettled * 0 to ſtretch the prero- 
gative royal as high as poſſible : he moreover gave 
very convincing proots that, tho* he much tickled 
for the Proteſtant religion in his writings, he had 


* * — ere 


(1) The author of the Annals inſinuates, that this letter might be of Ruſhworth's own invention, but gives no reaſon. Rapin: 
(2) Ruſhworth fixes Queen Ann's death on the 17th of November 1619. Rapin. - Camden ſays, ſhe died March the 
firſt 1619, in the night, of a dropſy. Annals. Howes, p. 1031. The Character of this Queen is variouſly drawn. Some 
repreſent her as a vicious, leud, and luxurious woman; but this, upon the beſt inquiry, ſeems to be only calumny. Wilſon more 
juſtly affirms, that ſhe was a good woman, and may have ingraven upon her monument a character of virtue, See Sir E. Peyton, 


p. 27, 28. Wilſon, p. 719, &c. 


not 
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M Es I. not its intereſt very near his heart. In fine, his 
Av 1619. Eager deſire to conclude the Spaniſh match diſplayed 
all his weakneſs, and the affair of Bohemia, 
wherein he ought certainly to have intereſted him- 
ſelf, thoroughly convinced the world of his ſlender 

capacity. ; 
continuation The Emperor Matthias dying the twentieth of 
of the Bobe- March 1619, Ferdinand, his couſin and adopted 
mian affairs. ſon, was proclaimed King of Bohemia, as well in 
Hiſt. Reb. conſequence of his election, as by virtue of his 
— dies pretended hereditary right to that crown. Mean 
— Ferdi- While, as his main drift was to acquire the Imperial 
nand pro- dignity, and as, to effect it, he ſtood in need of 
ckimed King the Proteſtant electors, he feigned a diſpoſition to 
of hohemia. terminate amicably a war commenced in Bohemia, 
by giving the ſtates a reaſonable ſatisfaction con- 
cerning their privileges; but the ſtates were not of 
opinion they ought to confide in his promiſes : 
The ſtates re- mean while, he labored to gain the electors, and 
fuſe owning make alliances with the Catholic Princes of Ger- 
him. many. James, who gloried in being ſtiled the 
James inter- Pacific King, did as ſuch deem himſelf obliged, 
ſes to ac- by his mediation, to attempt appeaſing the diſtur- 


commodate bances of Bohemia. To this purpoſe, he made 
— choice of viſcount Doncaſter to labor a pacification 
5. u, ke. between Ferdinand and the Bohemians. Not 


Annals, p. 41. a Prince in Europe was ſo improper as he for a 
Wilſon. p. mediation of this nature, conſidering his principles 
720. with reſpect to regal power. This embaſſy was ex- 
tremely expenſive 3 the embaſſador, who was ſome- 
what of a favorite, and exceſſively proſuſe, having 
been not a little laviſh of his maſter's money. Mean 
while, I am not ſure whether he could obtain even 
a ſingle audience of Ferdinand, who ſtill removed 
as his ſaid excellency approached. Thus much is 
certain, the embaſſy was intirely fruitleſs, and ſerved 
only to manifeſt the ſmall account Ferdinand made 

of the King of England's mediation, 
Ferdinand in- f : 
ited to the drawing near, the archbiſhop of Mentz ſummoned 
diet as King his fellow electors, and particularly Ferdinand, as 
of Bohemia, King of Bohemia. The. ſtates of that kingdom 
it Reb. Proteſted againſt this citation, urging that Fer- 
Bok. dinand could not be received as elector in quality 
„ mg of Bohemia, ſince he was not in poſſeſſion 
The flates op- of the Kingdom : but their oppoſition was fruitleſs, 
poſe it. Ferdinand was not only acknowledged for King of 
Ferdinand Bohemia and elector, but was alſo choſen Emperor, 
— , Auguſt, 1619. The ſtates of Bohemia, finding 
ot they had not been able to prevent Ferdinand's 
len. being elected Emperor, ſolemnly ſwore never to 
| own him for their Sovereign, and withal, on the 
Wilſon, fifth of September, choſe for their King Frederic, 


P. 72l. elector Palatine, and ſent deputies to acquaint him 


with his election, and requeſt his haſting to 
The Bohe- Prague (1). Frederic wanted not much ſollicita- 
min fates tion to accept a crown offered him by thoſe who, 
oe , in his opinion, had a right to diſpoſe of it. He 

ala. p : 

tne. however diſpatched baron D' Aulnẽ (2) to the King 
He accepts his father-in-law, for his advice; but that was all 
the crown, mere compliment. As he knew him to be a Prince 
Viln. not over and above prompt to ingage in grand un- 


dertakings, he ſtayed not for his anſwer, but al- 


was crowned, the fourth of November. 


The time appointed for electing a new Emperor 


Before Frederic's envoy reached England, James Ja mts I. 
hearing the news of his ſon-in-Jaw's election, called Ay” 1619. 
a council to debate, whether the elector ought to 
accept or refuſe the crown of Bohemia. The arch- James of opi- 
biſhop of Canterbury not being preſent, by reaſon nion the elec- 
of the gout which confined him to his bed, wrote 4c it 
to ſecretary Naunton, „That it was his opinion, The arch- 
*© the elector ſhould accept the crown, and E:;g1land biſhops coun- 
„ openly ſupport him: and therefore, as ſoon as {1 rejected. 
ogy 8 be certain news of his coronation, 1 
the bells ought to be rung, guns fired, and Aung | 
% bonkires hace to let all E ſee the King — mo 
was determined to countenance him.” But this p. 110. 
advice was not followed. King James, in council, 
maintained Ferdinand's cauſe againſt the ſtates of 
Bohemia, and without knowing or examining one 
tittle of their privileges, as he afterwards owned, 
decided that the Bohemian ſtates were in actual re- 
bellion (3). As for the reaſons wherewith the arch- 
biſhop ſupported his opinion, in his letter to Naun- 
ton, James rejected them, as grounded on Puritan 
principles: for, as I have elſewhere obſerved, there 
were 1n this reign State-Puritans as well as Church- 
Puritans, whom the court took great care to con- 
found one with another, and this confuſion of ideas 
has been preſerved to this day. Hence is derived 
the obſcurity which ſtill occurs in the notion of the 
two factions of Whigs and Tories. It was there- 
fore reſolved, that his Majeſty ſhould admoniſh the 
elector to refuſe the offered crown, not only becauſe 
It was agreeable to the King's principles, but for 
another and no leſs potent reaſon ; viz. the King Annals; 
rightly judged that the elector's acceptance could 
not but be greatly prejudicial to the negociation of 
the _ match, conſidering what a ſtrict union 
was between the Princes of the Auſtrian family. 

But the elector Palatine had already broken james very 
theſe meaſures by accepting the crown, without angry with 
expecting the council of England's reſolution. the elector. 
James was hereat ſo irritated, that he refuſed au- RPworth, 
dience to baron D' Aulne, who, ſince his departure, (yt 
had received orders to excuſe the elector, from the p. 721. 
neceſſity he was under of proceeding with all poſſible Annals, p. 42: 
expedition. Had the ſtates of Bohemia deſigned to 
gain King James by electing his ſon-in-law, they 
tound themſelves greatly deceived, ſince they never 
had from him the leaſt aſſiſtance. Even the em- 
baſſadors, ſent by King James on this occaſion to 
the Emperor and diverſe German Princes, did 
great injury to the ſtates ; for thoſe very agents 
had expreſs orders to diſavow Frederic's procced- Ruſhworth; 
ings 3 and, of all the Proteſtant Potentates, James p. 12- 
alone never ſtiled him King. | 

Nevertheleſs, tho' the Elector was now crowned, He js for per- 
the King his father-in-law fancied he could perſuade fuading him 
him to quit the crown, and induce the ſtates of Bo- to quit the 
hemia to acknowledge Ferdinand. With that Dy , 
view, he diſpatched away two erfibaſſadors, viz. „ 12 
Richard Weſton a Papiſt, and ſir Edward Conway Howes. 

a Proteſtant. Conway being afterwards made ſe- | 
| cretary of ſtate, the King uſed to ſay to him mer- 
rily, that never Prince had ſuch a ſecretary, who 
could neither read nor write (4). This embaſly 
was very needleſs, as might eaſily have been pre- 


ſembling ſome troops went to Prague, where he | 


ſumed, 


8 


baron de Dona. Vol. XVII. p. 160. 


(1) They offered the crown firſt to the duke of Savoy, who refuſed it. The elector Palatine accepted it, thro” the perſuaſion 

of his two uncles, Maurice Prince of Orange, and the duke of Bouillon. Burnet's Hiſt. p. 13. 3 P 
(2) Some ſay, it was the baron of Dhona. Indeed I am not certain, whether it was D'Aulne, or Dhona. Rapin.Moſt 

of our hiſtorians ſtile that perſon baron Done, as the Annals, p. 42. Wilſon, p. 721, Kc. In Rymer's Feed. he is named 


(3) He was fo poſſeſſed of the opinion of a divine right in all Kings, that he could not bear, even a limited and elective King 
ſhould be called in queſtion by his ſubjects. Burnet's Hiſt, p. 13. | | 

(4) King James made this pleaſant remark, that Stenny [ Buckingham) had given him three notable ſervants : a gentleman of 
the bed-chamber (Clark) who could not help him to untruſs a point, f | 
could not ſay prayers, tor he ſcrupled to uſe our liturgy; and a ſecretary of ſtate (Conway) who could neither write nor read. 
Conway had been bred a ſoldier, being governor of the Briel, when England gave up the cautionary towns, 


nt, for he had but one hand. A chaplain, (Dr. Preſton) who 


Mean 


tor ought to 


— 
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crown. 
Ruſhworth, 


p. 12. 
Howes. 


Ruſhworth, 
p. 15. 


AN? 1620. 
James deſires 
to be umpire 
between Fer- 
dinaud and 
Frederic, but 
cannot ſuc- 
ceed. 
darmiento. 


Ferdinand 
greatly im. 
baraſſed. 
Wilſon. 
Annals. 


Ruſhworth, 
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Mean while, his Catholic Majeſty was not ne- 
gigent in rendering the Emperor a very ſignal ſer- 
vice, by keeping James in his pacific diſpoſition. 
Nothing was diſcourſed at the court of Madrid, 
but the king of England's generoſity, juſtice, and 
equity. In fine, the better to amuſe him, the mar- 
riage negociation was renewed, having been inter- 
rupted on pretenſe of waiting for the Pope's dil- 
penſation: nay, it was intimated to Cottington, 
that in caſe the diſpenſation arrived not very ſpee- 
dily, the match ſhould be concluded without it, or 
means found to oblige his Sanctity to a compliance. 
Cottington, well acquainted with the Spaniſh court, 
fell not into this ſnare. He wrote to England, 
that nothing more was to be expected concerning 
the marriage; that the King of Spain's intent was 


only to amuſe his Majeſty, and therefore he be- 


lieved, the negociation ought to be broke off: but, 
inſtead of ſeeing his advice followed, he received 
orders he ſhould declare to the Catholic Monarch, 
that his maſter was not concerned in the Bohemian 
crown's being accepted by the Palatine : that his 
Britannic Majeſty's faid ſon-in-law had proceeded 
without his approbation, or even knowledge, and 


therclore he utterly diſowned him. Philip anſwer- 


ed, he was glad to find the King, his brother, in ſo 
Juſt and generous a diſpoſition, and that nothingſcould 
ſooner gain his eſteem and affection than the con- 
tinuance of this expreſs diſowning a preſumption ſo 
repugnant to equity. | 
The affair of Bohemia put in motion diverſe of 
the European Potentates, and held the reſt in ſuſ- 
penſe. — and Frederic had each their 


friends and allies, who were preparing to aſſiſt 


them, while = ſtood neuter, imagining that, 
by making a ſhew of neutrality, he ſhould induce 
the two competitors to make him arbiter of their 
difference : but both were jealous of him ; the one 
becauſe he was a Proteſtant, and his rivals father- 
in-law, the other, becauſe he had opcnly declared 
he diſapproved his conduct: ſo, without much re- 
carding his ſollicitations, both parties prepared to 
decide the quarrel by arms. | 

Had England eſpouſed Frederic's cauſe, and 
with a powerful navy held in awe Spain and the 
Netherlands, very ſeemingly the Elector would 
have preſerved his crown, in ſo good a ſituation 
were his affairs at the begining of 1620, Sundry 
Princes of Germany had formed a league to ſup- 
port him, and were already levying torces, to be 
commanded by the Prince of Anſpach (1). On the 
other hand, Bethlem Gahor, Waywoodeft Tranſil- 
vania, had excited the Hungarians to rebel againſt 
Ferdinand, and moſt part of Auſtria had followed 
the example of Hungary and Bohemia. All this 
confounded the Emperor, and would have given 
him yet farther imbaraſs, had the Ele&or of Saxony 
{till remained nfuter, anſwerably to his firſt reſolu- 
tion; but Ferdinand offering him Upper Luſatia, 
on condition he would conquer it, he could not 
withſtand the temptation of acquiring a country 
which lay ſo convenient for him. Moreover, the 
duke of Bavaria, and the three eccleſiaſtical elect- 
ors (2), declared for the Emperor; his Holineſs 
ſupplied him with money, and the Catholic King 
ordered his forces at Naples and in the Milaneſe to 
march to his affiſtance. 

But this was not all the aid given Ferdinand by 
the Spaniard. He aided him ſtill more conlider- 
ably, in preventing King James's aſſiſting his 


— —_——_ 


daughter and fon-in-law, and keeping him immove- 
able, and, as it were, inchanted with hopes of the 
marriage and dowry of two millions. To hold 
him the faſter in his chains, Philip ſent back count 


JAurs ! 


AN? 1620. 
— 


Gondomar, under color of finiſhing the affair (3). 


He diſſembled fo artfully that James, who had re- 
called Digby from Spain, ſent thither fir Walter 
Aſton, to indeavor, with Cottington, to finiſh the 
treaty, which he judged very near a concluſion. 
Gondomar being returned to England with large 
ſums of money, he imployedꝭ it ſo to the purpoſe, and 
made ſuch good uſe of his talents and knowledge 
of the court, that he became in a manner maſter 


of the King, the favorite and the miniſters, and 


managed them Juſt as he pleaſed. 

To this ſuccor, far from being inconſiderable, 
Philip was preparing to add another more effectual, 
to inable the Emperor to get the advantage of his 
adverſary. Frederic had Nen from the Palati- 
nate ten thouſand men, and ſent them into Bohe- 
mia. This inſpired Ferdinand with thoughts of 
invading him on that ſide, and to execute this pro- 
ject Philip and the archduke Albert levied twen- 


ty fix thouſand foot, and four thouſand horfe, in t 


the Netherlands, to be commanded by Ambroſio 
Spinola. The truce between Spain and the United 
Provinces not being yet near expired, t was cvi- 
dent theſe forces — be deſigned only againſt the 
Palatinate. Of this the Hollanders gave King 
James notice, and ſuch of the courtiers as were not 
corrupted by Spaniſh gold never ceaſed repreſenting 
to him the danger to which the elector's dominions 
would be expoſed, if he did not fuddenly reſolve 
to prepare for their defenſe : but James could not 
prevail on himſelf to take ſuch meaſures on bare 
ſuſpicions. He was fatisfied with ordering fir Tho- 


Philip orders 
forces to be 
railed in the 
Netherlands 
to invade the 
Palati nate. 
Wilſon. 
p. 725. 
uſhworth, 


. 
Cabala. 


James's 
ſtrange con- 


duct. 


mas Edmunds, his embaſſador at Bruſſels, to aſk Du Cheſne. 


the archduke his reaſons for ſuch a conſiderable ar- 
mament. The archduke replied ; it was by order 


Hitt. d' Aug. 
Wilſon. 


Annals. 


of his Catholic Majeſty, and the reaſon might be Ruſbworth, 
known from Spinola, who commanded the army. p. 14. 


Spinola, being aſked the ſame queſtion, anſwered; 
That indeed he was ordered by the King of Spain 
to raiſe forces, but knew not the intent: that his 
orders being ſealed, he could not open them till his 


march, and if the embaſſador would follow him, 


he might then be reſolved. People mult have 
been wilfully blind, not to perceive the drift of this 
myſtery; and yet James {till continned immove- 
able, relying on the Spaniards friendſhip, and Gon- 
domar's fair promiſes. 

All England was extremely ſurpriſed at the 


He is prevail- 


King's inſenfibility for his ſon-in-law, his daughter, ed on to ſuf- 


and their children ; but he, tor his part, 
the quarrel between the Emperor and Frederic in a 


looked on fer a iv 
troops to 


ſet out for the 


quite different light. He was at the very point of palatinate. 
being ſtrictly united to the houſe of Auſtria, by his Wilſon. 


ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta, and at this 
very criſis his ſon- in- law, the elector, had broken 
all his meaſures by a raſh, unjuſt, and inconſiderate 
action: for ſo he termed his accepting the crown 
of Bohemia. * Is it reaſonable (faid he) I ſhould 


«© ſuffer myſelf to be drawn by a ton-in-law*s am- 


„ bition and humor into a war againſt the houſe 
« of Auſtria, who have done me no wrong ? Muſt 
I alter my projects, all my meaſures, becauſe the 
« elector Palatine has been pleaſed to accept the 
« crown of Bohemia, without ſo much as aſking 
„my advice?“ However, by much pe: ſuaſion, he 
was finally prevailed on to ſuffer a regiment of two 


— 


* td. 


| (1) The preference given to this Prince, before counts Mantfeldt, and De la Tour, occaſioned ſome diſcontent in the two 


latter, which was very prejudical to the elector Palatine's affairs. 


(2) The archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn. 


Wilſon, p. 722. 


13) This crafty Spaniard's memorable tranſactions in the Engliſh court (where he was omnipotent) are no where ſo clearly 
and in ſuch lively colors diſplayed as in two curious pamphlets, intitled Vox Populi, or News trom Spain. See Phœnix Bri- 


gannigus. Vol. I. p. 218. 341. 


thouſand 


p. 722. 


Ruſhworth, | 
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Aus I. thouſand two hundred men to be raiſed, which was 
w 1620. done moſtly at the charge of ſome noblemen. Sir 
3 Horatio Vere, who had long ſerved in Holland, 
Thoſe ſuccors here he had acquired great reputation, commanded 
ue command- this regiment, having under him Burroughs and 
ed by fir H0- Herbert for major-generals. The earls of Oxford 
rio Vere. and Eſſex accompanied him, and commanded each 
a company of gentlemen volunteers. | 
They join the This regiment being raiſed with extraordinary 
confederates promptneſs, was tranſported ro Holland. Then 
amy. they paſſed the Rhine below Wezel, to avoid Spi- 
Auguſt 3. ola, who was at Aix la Chapelle. It was not 
3 without danger the Engliſh traverſed ſo many 
The countries to reach the Palatinate : nay, they durſt 
not have attempted it, had not Prince Frederic 
Henry of Naſſau, with two thouſand horſe and 
ſome foot, conducted them to Francfort, and de- 
ceived the vigilance of Spinola, who expected them 
on another road. It was the firſt of October be- 
fore they joined the army of the King of Bohemia's 
allies, commanded by Anſpach. 
Campain of Spinola, who departed from Bruſſels the eighth of 
the Palatine. Auguſt, being come to Coblentz, opened his or- 
Wilſon. ders in preſenſe of the Engliſh embaſſador, who 
Annals. had accompanied him thus far. The orders were, 
to make war upon whoſoever ſhould declare for the 
elector Palatine, This was all Edmonds could 
learn of Spinola's deſigns. The reſt was eaſy to 
be gueſſed, conſidering which way he was march- 
ing. He arrived in the Palatinate before the Eng- 
liſk had joined the confederate army, and took di- 
verſe ſmall places. The two armies tried each 
other for ſome time, and were once actually in 
ſight ready to ingage, but no action of moment in- 
ſued. The ſeaſon, which daily grew more rigid, 
finally obliging them to retire into winter quarters, 
the confederate Princes led home their troops, leaving 


the Englſſn in gariſon at Heidelbergh, Manheim, 


and Frankendal. 133 6 
Embaſſy to In April this year, the King of France ſent to 
Germany his Imperial Majeſty, and ſundry German Princes, 
= <q the duke of Angouleme, the duke of Bethune, and 
_ M. Des Preaux, to attempt appeaſing the Bohe- 
mian and Hungarian diſturbances. At the fame 
Not fr Ed. time, James diſpatched fir Henry Wotton *, on 
vad as in the the ſame errand, and to exhort to peace all the 
French, powers ingaged in the quarrel] between Ferdinand 
and the Palſgrave. If, while he ſent this embaſſa- 
dor, he had armed by land and ſea, and put him- 


ſelf in a condition to ſtrike terror, his remon- - 


ſtrances would doubtleſs have been liſtened to, and 
Succeſs of that his mediation 7 accepted. But Wotton, 
embaſſy. having traverſed moſt part of Germany, and diſ- 
\nals,P. 43. courſed ſeveral Princes of both parties, brought 
| back only general expreſſions, which ſhewed how 
little the King his maſter was regarded. He 
finally arrived at Vienna, where he found the 
French embaſſadors. In the audience he had of 
his Imperial Majeſty, he made two propoſitions, 
each divided into three articles, according to the 
uſual cuſtom of King James, who was mighty 
fond of diviſions and ſubdiviſions. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that Ferdinand had now publiſhed againſt 
the elector Palatine a ban (1), wherein he had fully 
ſet forth the reaſons moving him to come to ſuch 
extremities : that Spinola was marching to the Pa- 
latinate : that the duke of Bavaria was conducting 
his troops towards Bohemia to join the Imperial 
army (2), and the elector of Saxony advancing to 
invade Lufatia, Then it was Wotton made his 
two propoſitions to the Emperor, 


Hiſt. Reb. 
Boh 


The firſt general propoſition was, that his Im- JAM Es . 
perial Majeſty might confide in the King of Great- Ax' 1620. 
1 as appeared from the three following rea- 
ons. 

* The King was never concefned in the elector's 
accepting the crown of Bohemia. 

2, The clector Palatine did not impart to him 
the buſineſs before his election, and he had diſap- 
proved it: this was evident from the King's never 
ſuffering him to be ſtiled King of Bohemia, or to 
be prayed for as ſuch in the churches. 

3. His Majeſty never aſſiſted the elector with 
men or money. 

The ſecond propoſition was concerning the means 
of 1 a peace, and contained theſe three ar- 
ticles. | 
1. He deſired the Emperor to let him know, 
whether he was come to treat of an accommoda- 
tion by his maſter's and the French King's media- 
tion: adding, if his Imperial Majeſty expected the 
affairs of Bohemia ſhould be reſtored to their 
tormer ſtate, he conceived that his ſtay at Vi- 
enna, and the King his maſter's mediation would 
be fruitleſs. | 


2. He prayed the Emperor to inform him of the 
ſtate of affairs in Bohemia. | 

3. And that he would be pleaſed to grant a ceſ- 
ſation of arms, and let the roads be open between 
Vienna and Prague during the negociation. 

Ferdinand, ſurpriſed to hear ſuch propoſitions in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, told the embaſſador, 
he did not fully underſtand his diſcourſe, and de- 
fired a clearer and more ſubſtantial memorial, that 
he might be able to give him a ſuitable anſwer. 

Whether Wotton could not explain his maſter's 
meaning with regard to the firſt article of the ſe- 
cond propoſition, or for ſome other reaſon un- 
known, the required memorial was never given in 
whereat the Emperor was greatly diſpleaſed. Thus 
ended this embaſſy. 

The elector of Saxony, the duke of Bavaria, and The duke of 
marquiſs Spinola, commiſſioned to execute the Im- Saxony con- 
perial ban, began all three to act in September, I quers Luſatia, 
have already intimated what was done by Spinola Annals, 
in the Palatinate, during this firſt campain. The 1 
elector of Saxony, at the head of twenty thouſand p. 15. 
men, entered Luſatia, and by the end of October 
conquered the whole country, which he kept for 
himſelf; according to his ſtipulation with Fer- 
dinand. | 
While the elector of Saxony was in Luſatia, 
the duke of Bavaria having ſubdued Upper Auſtria, 143 
the begining of September, joined count Bocquoy, Bocquoy. 
who commanded the Imperial army in Bohemia. Wilſon, 
As Frederic had all his forces there, the Empe- I; 77t 
ror's two generals were obliged to take ſome places ; 
before they could advance to Prague. At length, 
having opened 1 paſſage, they came, early in No- 
vember, within fight of that metropolis, and of the 
enemy's army, poſted between them and the city. 

A few days after (3) was fought the famous battle vent. , 
of Prague, wherein Frederic's army was intirely Battle of 
routed. This Prince, who ſtayed at Prague during Prague, 

the battle, haſtily retired with his wife and chil- wherein Fre- 
dren, leaving all his baggage and money in the _ 0 
city, which on the morrow opened her gates to the Ie gees to 
Imperialiſts and Bavarians, Weſton and Conway, Holland. 
the Engliſh embaſſadors, followed him in his flight: Wilſon. 
but, finding he deſigned to withdraw into Holland, _ 
they obtained a paſs to return to Prague, where they . 108. 


remained not long, their ſtay being utterly needleſs, 


(1) Since April 30, 1620. Rapin. 


Vol. II. 5 1 


— 


(2) Count Bocquoy joined the duke of Bavaria the 6th or 7th of September. Idem. 
(3) November 8, fix thouſand Bohemians ſlain, and more made priſoners. Coke, p. 108, 
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The victory lately gained by Ferdinand's arms 
produced great effects; the firſt whereof was, that 
the Palſgrave was forſaken by molt of the Princes 
his confederates: even the Prince of Anhalt, who 
commanded his army, entered into the Emperor's 
ſervice. Count Mansfeldt alone remained faithful, 
and was (till ſerviceable to him (1). : 

This ſame year, the Hugonots of France being 
vigorouſly * by Lewis XIII, James ſent fir 
Ldward Herbert (2) to ſollicit him in their be- 
half: nay, he had orders to uſe menaces, in caſe 
the court of France refſued to regard his remon- 
ſtrances. This envoy diſcharged his commiſſion ſo 
rudely, that conſtable Luynes being offended at it, 
cauſed him to be recalled. Herbert would have 


| afterwards challenged the conſtable for miſrepreſent- 


He takes falſe 
meaſures to 
ſave the Pa- 
latinate. 
Wilſon, 


P. 725 


ing his words; but this King James would not 
ſuffer. Viſcount Doncaſter, lately created earl of 
Carliſle, was ſent to France in Herbert's room. He 
expended vaſt ſums without effecting any thing for 
the Hugonots, This is not ſurpriſing, fince the 
French court knew King James was neither able 
nor willing to aſſiſt them. 


The Palatinate campain was no ſooner ended, 


than the earl of Eſſex poſted away, to repreſent to 
his Majeſty the impoſſibility of ſaving that country, 
without a ſpeedy and powerful ſuccor (3). But it 
was not by way of arms that James deſigned to 
ſupport his ſon-in-law's intereſt. Count Gondomar 


ruled him as he pleaſed, by teeding him with con- 


Ibid. 


. 


Thid. 
Ruſhworth. 
p. 18. 


Ruſhworth, 


p. 17. 
Annals. 


tinual hopes of the marriage's good ſucceſs, pro- 


vided he would not diſturb the negociation by pro- 
ceedings offenſive to the Catholic Monarch: nay, 
he told him that, ſhould the Emperor become ma- 
ſter of the Palatinate, it would only be a ſurer 
means to terminate the war, becauſe then it would 
be given to the Infanta for a preſent to her princely 


conſort, who might reſtore it to his brother-in- | 


law the Palatine. With James all this paſſed cur- 
rent. He was fo poſſeſſed with the project of end- 
ing the' war by means of this match, that nothing 
could change his ſentiment. Count Gondomar 
had with preſents and penſions corrupted all thoſe 
who had the King's ear, and who took care to keep 
him in this vain belief (4). The reſt of the world 


meafures : but none durſt preſs him upon that head, 
all knowing he liked not that any, except his mini- 
ſters, ſhould ſpeak to him of ſtate-affairs. He was 
ſtrongly perſuaded there was no other way to ſave 
the Palatinate, than to preſerve a good underſtand- 
ing with the King of Spain and the Emperor, by 
ſtanding neuter. This he himſelf declared to the 
council, adding however, that if his inſtances were 
rejected he would at laſt have recourſe to arms: 
not that he had the leaſt deſign of breaking with 
the houſe of Auſtria, happen what would, but 
hoped this would be a good pretenſe to get money, 
which he greatly wanted. To this end likewile it 
was debated in council, how to make preparations 
for defenſe of the Palatinate, in caſe his Majeſty's 
mediation was rejected. Gondomar having notice 
of what had paſſed at the board, wrote to the mar- 
quis of Buckingham, deſiring to know what was the 
King's intention. The following is the tavorite's 
anſwer, which manifeſtly diſcovers King James's 
ſentiments on this affair. 


— — 


* 


cc 
co 


EX, 

Shewed your Letter to the King, who thinks 
your requeſt reaſonable. He has ordered 
** me to tell you, that the ſpeech he lately made 
to the council contained two principal points: 
Firſt, whereas the world talked fo variouſly of 
him, he declared, he was ſo far from adviſing 
the elector Palatine to accept the crown of Bo- 
„ hemia, that he uſed his utmoſt indeavors to dil. 
* ſuade him from it. For the particulars of what 
he ſaid about this ſubject, he refers to lord 
Digby who, being preſent, can inform your ex- 
s cellency. His Majeſty declared moreover, he 
was reſolved to continue neuter for three reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe his conſcience obliged him to it. 
| Secondly, becauſe his honor was concerned. 
Thirdly, not to give ill example. Upon the 
„ firſt reaſon he faid, he was fure the religion he 
„ profeſſed did not allow that crowns ſhould be 
removed from one head to another on account 
of religion : that our church very juſtly oppoſed 
the principle of the Jeſuits, who take upon them 
to inthrone and dethrone Kings according to 
their fancy : that our religion injoins us to obey 
our Princes and Sovereigns, tho? they ſhould be 
* Turks or Infidels : that the world was inclined 
to turn this to a religious war, to which his 
«« Myeſty is intirely averſe. As to the point of 
honor, the King ſaid that, being ſollicited by 


Jams J. 
Ax' 1020. 
— a} 


Bucking. 
am's letter 
to Gondonue, 

Du Cheſne, 

P. 1145. 
Hit. Keb. 
Boh. 

art V. 
Þ. 71 F 


the King of Spain to ule all his intereſt to pro- 


cure a peace between the Emperor and the Bo- 
hemian ſtates, and this accident, of accepting 


baſſador was in Germany mediating accommo- 
dation, he was obliged to make known his inno- 
cence, in order to ſave his honor: that if now 
«© he aſſiſted his ſon-in-law in this affair, his actions 
would be directly contrary to his proteſtation, 
«© which would be very diſhonorable. Upon the 


third reaſon, his Majeſty declared, It was a 


very dangerous precedent againſt all Chriſtian 
Princes, to allow of the tranſlation of a crown 


by the peoples authority: that, tho' he was 
| «+ King by hereditary right, yet it could not be 
| © ſufficiently conſidered how far this miſchief 


were aſtoniſhed to ſee this Prince taking ſuch wrong | «© might reach, if once it took root, and that 


this example might very ſenſibly affect the King 
« of Denmark, his brother-in-law, whoſe crown 
vas elective: that as for thoſe privileges the Bo- 
«© hemians might have, in this caſe, by rhe ancient 
and fundamental laws of the kingdom, it would 
be neceſſary to turn over many volumes, read 
c abundance of hiſtories, and carefully examine 


the crown of Bohemia, happening while his em- 


„ what their rights are, before this point could 


„ be determined, with which he has nothing to 
«© do, not being made judge of the diſpute. The 
« ſecond thing, concerning which the King de- 
„ clared himſelf, was the affair of the Palatinate. 
pon this point he firſt informed his council, 
„that he had omited nothing, as well by means 
„of his embaſſadors, as by his own mouth, in 
* ſpeaking to your excellency : that moreover, he 
« had ſent an embaſſador to the German Princes, 
„ who were concerned in the affair, to remon- 
« ſtrate to them, that fince he had with ſo much 
e ſincerity and candor continued neuter, he had 
great reaſon, on the other hand, to repreſent to 


(1) He had with him between fourtcen and fifteen thouſand men. 


(2) Aſterwards lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


(3) King James ſent the elector Palatine 30,000 1. to keep the Princes of the — in arms. Ruſhworth, Vol. 


— 


Wilſon, p. 725. 


[. p. 18. 


(4) Wilton ſays, he bribed the very ladies, eſpecially thoſe who talked much, and to whom much company reſorted, that 
they might allay ſuch as were too ſowre in their expreſſions, and ſtop them if they run on too faſt. But it ſeems he had ne- 
glected lady Jacobs, who on his paſſing by her window in his chair, inſtead of anſwering his ſalutation as uſual, only gaped 
with her mouth, which repeating again next day, he ſent to know the reaſon; the replied, That ſhe had a m uth to ſtop 


as well as other ladies, p. 726 


& them 


] 


/ 
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&« them how much he was concerned in the in- 


« yaſion of the Palatinate, ſince he had given his 
« daughter to the elector Palatine, bona fide, 
« while that Prince was in poſſeſſion of his domi- 
de nions, and long before theſe troubles could be 
« foreſeen : that at preſent, his grand- children 
&« were lawful heirs to it, and it was neither juſt 
« nor reaſonable to deprive them of their inheri- 
& tance, ſince they are not guilty, conſidering the 
« ſincerity of the King their grandfather : that 
« indeed it cannot be denied, there was notice 
« given from Spain, that the Emperor would be 
&« forced to make this diverſion, to free himſelf 
« from the oppreſſion he indured in Bohemia and 
« Auſtria: that your excellency ſaid the ſame 
« thing, which was confirmed by his embaſladors : 
« that the invaſion being really made, nature 
ce obliged him to provide for the defenſe of his 
c orand-children by all poſſible and lawful ways: 
<« that the approaching winter allowed him to 
% make two ſorts of preparations: firſt, to indea- 
“ vor that a peace may be concluded before ſum- 
« mer; and if, as he hoped, the elector his ſon- 
<« in- law would be guided by him, and the Em- 
<« peror be willing to hearken to the overtures 
„ which would be made him, he did not queſtion 
« but a peace would inſue, and the calamities 
« Chriſtendom was threatened with, both by a 
« Turkiſh invaſion and inteſtine wars, would be 
<« happily prevented. But if the elector would be 
willing to yield to reaſonable terms, and the 
« Emperor retuſe to comply, in that caſe he would 
<« not loſe the opportunity of the winter, to pre- 
ce pare for — of the Palatinate : and if, on 


e the contrary, the elector remained obſtinate, he 
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8 
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« would then leave him to his own counſels. 


«© After the King had thus ſpoken, it was de- 


<« bated in council, concerning the means of de- 
« fending the Palatinate, as lord Digby could have 
« informed your excellency. To conclude this 
ce letter, his Majeſty commands me to aſſure you, 
60 N ** the honor of a Chriſtian King, that this is 
« all has paſſed in this affair, either in public or 
« private, He is perſuaded, not only your ex- 
<« cellency but the King of Spain alſo will believe 
« jt, ſooner than all the informations which, thro' 
« 1gnorance or malice, may be given you from 
<« any other place.” 


King James's whole conduct, whether at the 
time this letter was written, or afterwards, agrees 
ſo punctually with the ſentiments therein expreſſed, 
that it would be loſs of time to diſpute its being 
genuine. It is certain, James never deligned to 
defend the Palatinate by arms, while he had any 


hope of accompliſhing the Prince his ſon's marriage 


with the Infanta, He nevertheleſs uſed this pretext 


to draw money from his ſubjects, and to ſend a 
letter, ſigned by the council to all the nobility, and 


to the lord mayor of London, for a benevolence : 


but ſeemingly this method was unſucceſsful, fo 


much were the people diſſatisfied with the govern- 
ment. At the very inſtant he ſeemed deſirous to 
defend the Palatinate, invaded by the Spaniards, 
count Gondomar, properly ſpeaking, governed 
England by his influence over the King. All who 
had any expectations from the court were extremely 
careful no way to offend him, as being ſenſible 
how much it was in his power to prejudice thoſe he 
diſliked, Secretary Naunton, on ſome occaſion, 
neglecting ſo neceſſary a piece of politics, loſt his 
imploy, which was given to Conway. 

On the other hand, the marquis of Buckingham 
ruled in the King's name, without induring the 
leaſt . contradiction. All offices were b ber 
diſpoſed of by him, or indeed rather by his mother, 
ſince he could not deny her any thing. As ſhe was 


importance. 
moned to meet on the twentieth of January 1621. 


| it. Secondly, his imbibed ſentiments concerning 


extremely greedy of money, and a moſt zealous James I. 
bigot to Popery, none were advanced but ſuch as Ax' 1620, 
could make 71 preſents to the favorite's mother, mo 
and were well inclined tv Rome, or at leaſt in- 
different as to religion: nay, places were frequently 

taken from thoſe who had paid dear for them, in 

order to diſpoſe of them to new purchaſers. Mon- Cranfield 
tague, having given twenty thouſand pounds for made lord- 
the office of lord-· treaſurer, was removed before the — ag : 
year expired, and fir Lionel Cranfield put in his Weldon 
place, and created foon after earl of Middleſex. p. 141. 
Cranfield had been a London merchant, and had 
afterwards a poſt in the cuitom-houſe, whence he 

was introduced at court as a projector; a name 

given to ſuch as ſuggeſted to the miniſters expedients 

for repleniſhing his Majeſty's coffers when there was 

no parliament. ES | 

The marquis of Buckingham, towards this Bucking- 
year's cloſe, married the earl of Rutland's only ham's mar- 
daughter, the wealthieſt heireſs in England. Some riage. 
affirm his having firſt debauched her, and that on 
Rutland let him know that, in caſe he made her P 7 
not his wife, the King's favor ſhould not ſcreen him 
from his vengeance. Buckingham readily com- 
plied, it being a match ſo very advantageous : 
but as the young lady was by her mother educated 
a Papiſt, ſhe muſt, for form-ſake, be inſtructed - 
by doctor White, who, as is pretended, made her a 
good Proteſtant. However, ſhe was by her mother- 
in-law brought into the old way again, 

The Reformation affairs in Germany and France The King 
8 2 PR, Fo yrs fig - 
the King of Bohemia being expulſed his kingaom, ut) to de- 
found Rimſclf at the point 0. loſing alle 31 * 
Palatinate. There was a general murmur at be- 3 
holding King James's exceſſive indolence with p. zo. 
reſpect to theſe two affairs, wherein he was ſo 
13 concerned, as à father, as a King of 

ngland, and as a Proteſtant. Theſe murmurs He calls a 
finally produced a parliament : not that the court's parliament to 
intent was to fatisfy the people; but it was judged, $7 Money - 
ſince they were ſo deſirous of having proper meaſures e ee 
taken for defenſe of religion and & Palatinate, the p. 21. 
houſe of commons would be ready to grant his 
Majeſty ſubſidies anſwerable to a deſign of ſuch 
A parliament was therefore ſum- p. 17. 


But the better to make people believe his Majeſty 


vas really determined on a war, the council, a few 


days before the parliament met, nominated a 

certain number of grandees and officers of moſt 

note, who had orders to aſſemble and give their 

opinion concerning means of carrying on the war 

vigorouſly. Mean while, as the people talked of Proclamation 

the King's and his miniſtry's conduct with too inhibiting the 

great freedom, they were forbid by proclamation ſubjecte talk- 

to diſcourle of ſtate-affairs. But this inhibition * * 

produced a quite contrary effect, it being ſcarcely Ibib. p. 21. 

poſſible by thoſe methods to bridle mens tongues. Rym. Feed. 
James doubtleſs wiſhed to preſerve the Palatinate Vol. XVII. 

for his ſon-in-law : all he =Y be blamed for was, P. 275 6 

his taking a wrong courſe to effect it. Amuſed, ay 1 a 

or as it were bewitched by Gondomar's charm, of LT” 

he believed Prince Charles's marriage with the taking wrong 

Infanta was the propereſt means, not perceiving meaſures to 

that this match was only a decoy to divert him, fave the Pala, 

and prevent his taking more ſuitable meaſures, It . 

will certainly be thought ſtrange, that James 

ſhould ſuffer himſelf ro be thus guided by a Spaniſh 

embaſſador in what ſo nearly concerned the houſe 

of Auſtria ; but it will be the Teſs aſtoniſhing if his 

then ſituation be conſidered. Firſt, he was ex- 

tremely averſe to war, and tho he would have 

made believe it was thro' reaſon and choice, it is 

however certain, this averſion was ſo natural, that 

it was in a manner impoſſible for him to overcome 


the 


On the other hand, feigns a cor- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Jamrs I. the extent of regal power, inſpired him with a | ©* to the gentlemen of the lower houſe, and in 14 


AN? 1621. dread of every occaſion which might bring his pre-“ them delivered a true mirror of my heart ; but AN nal. 


* 


A togative into diſpute. If he ingaged in a war, he | as no man's actions are free from cenſure, in 


muſt call a parliament, and parliaments had already 
convinced him they agreed not with him in opinion 
touching the extent of the royal prerogative, of 
which he was fo jealous. It is therefore no wonder 
that, of the two ways which offered to preſerve 
the Palatinate, viz. war and Prince Charles's mar- 
riage, he ſhould chuſe that which beſt ſuited his 
humor and diſpoſition. What much more deſerves 
wonder is that, in comparing theſe two ways, he 
ſhould be ſo blind as to think the marriage eaſieſt 
and moſt proper, and would not ſec it was only a 
ſnare to deceive him. On the other hand, he was 
not ſatisfied with relolving to take this method 
rather than the other, but even affected to intimate 
to the houſe of Auſtria, that he ſhould not, till 
the laſt extremity, think of having recourſe to arms, 
and thereby marred all his affairs. The Emperor 
and King of Spain knew how to improve theſe 
wrong proceedings. Gondomar having eaſily diſ- 
covered the King's ſcheme, failed not to incourage 
him to purſue it ſteadily, by feeding him with hope 
of ſucceſs. There was another and very ſtrong 
reaſon for Gondomar's keeping King James in this 

' ſituation. The truce between Spain and Holland 
being near its period, if James ſhould reſolve to 
{ſupport his ſon-in-law by arms, he would be able 
to make ſuch a diverſion in the Netherlands as 
would render the Palatinate's conqueſt dear to the 
houſe of Auſtria. For this reaſon chiefly the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid flattered him with the hope 
of obtaining an honorable peace for the Prince 
Palatine. But theſe were only words, which the 
too credulous James ſwallowed for realities. 

Tho? the King deſigned nothing leſs than to de- 
clare war with Spain, he was however very glad 
that the people were inclined to ſupport by arms 
the elector's intereſt. He hoped the parliament 
would grant him large ſums to inable him to make 
himſelf feared, and then he fancied, it would be 
ealy for him to determine his fon-in-law's affairs, 
without drawing ſword, and conſequently without 
imploying the money which ſhould be given him 
by parliament. Herein his view was to imitate his 
oreat-grandfather Henry VII, who often uſed this 
expedient to cram his coffers : but he ſhould like- 


wiſe have imitated that Prince's addreſs in concealing 


his deſigns, whereas on the contrary James's inten- 
tions were known univerſally. 
Parliament The parliament being aſſembled, his Majeſty 
meets. Jan. made a ſpeech to both houſes, which he divided 


30. 1621. into three heads. In the firſt, he told them what a 


parliament was, under color of reminding them of 
a point ſo neceſſary and fundamental. The ſecond 


contained the reaſons of their meeting. In the 


third, he ſpake of thoſe grievances which the people 
thought they had cauſe to complain of, and indea- 
vored to juſtify his conduct. As this ſpeech is 
very prolix, I ſhall only cite ſuch paſſages as may 
ſerve as well to diſcover James's principles as his 
deſigns. He begins thus: 


My Lords SeiR1TUAL and TemyoRAL, and You 


the Commons. 
The King's “ N multiloquio non deeſt peccatum, faith the 
ſpeech. cc wiſeſt man cver was; and this experience I 
Annals of « have found in mine own perſon, for it is true 
James I. p.47- « there have been many ſeſſions of parliament 


Ruſtworth, ec before this, wherein J have made many diſcourſes 


alſon's In- 
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regard of the excellency of perfection, fo per- 
haps it pleaſed God, ſeeing ſome vanity in me 
to ſend back my words as wine ſpit into my own 
face, ſo as I may truly lay, © T have piped unto 
you, and you have not danced ; I have mourned, 
and you nave not lamented.” 

Concerning the conſtitution of a parliament, 
„What is a parhament? It is an aſſembly 
compoſed of a head and a body; the Monarch 
is the head, and the three eſtates (1) the body 
which are called, in a monarchy, a parliament, 
which was uſed and created by Monarchs ; for 
Kings were before parliaments, who as ſoon as 
they had ſettled a form of government, and 
were willing that the people ſhould be governed 
by laws, called their parliaments, &c.-----Only 
this I would have you to opſerve, that it is a 
vain thing for a parliament to preſs to be po- 
pular ; there is in no ſtate a parliament without 
a monarchy. ----- This I put you in mind of, 
that you ſerve under a monarchy, and that we 
muſt ſtand and fall with it: now conſider, firſt, 
who called you? Your King. Secondly, whom 
he calls? The peers, who in reſpect of the 
eminency of their places and highneſs have an 
intereſt therein by birth and inheritance, becauſe 
they are to aſſiſt the King in his greateſt affairs. 
In the next, the church, the clergy, not all, 
but the principal heads thereof, the biſhops. 
The knights ſtand for the ſhires, and the other 
gentlemen for the boroughs : of theſe is the 
whole body compact. 5 | | 
„ Thirdly, why ye are called? To give the King 
your advice in ſuch errands as he ſhall aſk of 
you, or you fhall think fit to aſk his advice 
in. 

«« The King makes laws, and ye are to adviſe 
him to make ſuch as will be beſt for the common- 
wealth. There is another cauſe for which the 
houfe of commons is called, for that they beſt 
know the particular eſtate of their country ; and 
if the King ſhall aſk their advice, they can belt 
tell what is amiſs, as being moft ſenſible ; and 
alſo petition him to redreſs and amend it ; they 
are the authors of ſuſtenance alſo to him, to ſup- 
ply his neceſſities ; and that is the proper ule ot a 
parliament. Here they are to offer what they 
think fit to ſupply his wants, and he is in lieu 
thereof to afford them mercy and juſtice. 

&« And this I dare boldly ſay, and I am not 
aſhamed to ſpeak it, that all people owe a kind 
of tribute to their King, as a thankfulneſs for 
his love to them; and where there is a ſympathy 
between a King and his people, it breeds a 
happy parliament, ----- | 

Concerning religion. 

As for religion there are laws enough, fo as 
the true intent and execution follow. | 
As touching the rumor which is ſpread, that 
I ſhould tolerate religion in reſpect to the match + 
which hath been long in treaty with Spain for 
my ſon ; I profeſs 1 will do nothing therein: 
which ſhall not* be honorable and for the good 
of religion, elſe am I not worthy to be your 
King; and if any thing break off this match, 
it ſhall be the cauſe of religion. The trial which 
you have had of my words and writings, where- 
in I have been a martyr, tortured in the mouths 


— 


troduction. D a 


* 


(1) As in the following reign there were great diſputes, whether the biſhops were a ſtate or a body apart by themſelves in the 
parliament, each ſide grounded their aſſertion upon theſe words of this ſpeech, the one affirming the King ſaid, the Three Fitates, 
and the other maintaining, he mentioned only 'I'wo Eftates. This is the reaſon of the difference which occurs in the ſeveral 


copies. Ruſhworth and Wilſon have TWo Eſtates. Franklyn, Nalſon, &c. Three Eſtates. 
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« of many idle fellows, may give ycu ample 
« teſtimony of my integrity, in ſuch ſort, as I hope 
« you will truſt the wiſdom of your King ſo far; 
& as 1 will never do one thing in private and 
ce another in public; but if after this my decla- 
„ ration any ſhall tranſgreſs, blame me not if I 
« ſee them ſeverely puniſhed. 

Concerning the reaſons of calling the parliament. 
« Now the major errand (I ſpeak truth) for 
which I have called you, is for a ſupply of my 
urgent neceſſities in urgent cauſes ; ye can all 
bear me witneſs, that I have reigned above 
eighteen years among you; if it hath been a 
fault in me that you have been at peace all this 
time, I pray you pardon it; for I took it for an 
honor unto me, that you ſhould live quietly 
under your vines and fig-trees, reaping the fruits 
of your own labors, and myſelf to be a juſt and 
merciful King among you. You have not been 
troubled with preſſing of men, nor with other 
inconveniencies which the diſaſters of war pro- 
duce, and yet in theſe eighteen years have I had 
leſs ſupplies than any King before me. The late 
Queen, of famous memory, was ſo far ſupplied in 
her time, that it grew to a uſual contribution 
of one hundred thirty-five thouſand pounds a 
year: I had never above four ſubſidies and fix 
fifteenths. I challenge not more of deſert than 
ſhe ; but ſure I am, I have governed as peace- 
ably. The time ſince my ſu ply hath been as. 
the time of women with child. Quæ decem 
tulerint faſtidia menſes, who after ten months 
longing, are delivered of their burdens ; but I 
have travailed ten years, and therefore full time 
to be delivered of my wants, 
« Now you have ſeen a trial of my late care in 
diverſe years laſt paſſed, in looking into the 
particulars of my eſtate, wherein I muſt conteſs 
J have found my revenue (as Job's friends) for- 
faking me. In my houſhold expenſes I have a- 
bated ten thouſands pounds per annum: in my navy 
I have abated twenty five thouſand pounds, and 
ſhortly I hope to abate ten thouſand pounds 

more. In my ordinary I have brought the ex- 

penſe from thirty four thouſand to fourteen 
thouſand pounds, and yet I was loth to believe 
« at firſt that theſe were ſo much out of order: 
but at laſt, by. the information of ſome private 
gentlemen, I was induced to come into a parti- 
cular ſurvey; and herein was the love of my 
young admiral to me, as he took the envy of 
all upen himſelf for my fake: and tho* he be 
but young, yet I find him true in faith, and an 
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he hath taken in hand. He appointed under 


mander ſhould do, the better to preſerve him- 
ſelf from errors, and fought no reward but my 
good and ſervice, nevertheleſs went thro? with 
reat diligence and good ſucceſs : and therefore 
hope the kingdom ſhall ſay I have now a true 
care of my eſtate, _ not taking from others by 
violence, houſe or land, but governing my own 
with good husbandry.” 
Touching the Bohemia affair, he ſaid much the 
ſame-things as the marquis of Buckinghain wrote 
in his letter to count Gondomar, after which he 
] am now to take for a worſe danger againſt 
cc next ſummer, albeit I will leave no travel untried 
« to obtain a happy peace; but I thought good 
c to be armed againſt the worſe time, it being 
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honeſt man, and hath had the beſt ſucceſs in all | 


himſelf diverſe commiſſioners, as a young com- 


vation. 
cerning regal power, which certainly the Engliſh in 


„ beſt to treat of peace with the ſword in mi MES I. 
** hand: Now I ſhall labour to preſerve the reſt 1 3 


af the Palatinate, wherein, I declare, that it by 
« fair means I cannot get it, my crown, my blood 
and all ſhall beexpended, with my ſon's blood alſo 


cc » 


but I will get it for him; and this is the cauſe 
of all, that the cauſe of religion is involved in 
It, for they will alter religion where they con- 
quer, and fo pezhaps my grand-child may ſuffer 
who hath commited no fault at all. But this 
1s nothing without a ſpeedy ſupply, Bis dat qui 
citò dat. | 
** Conſider who it is moves you? your King; 
and the care of the reformation, il the charges 
which he hath diſburſed, beſide forty thouſand 
pounds upon the pyratical wars (1); and conſider 
I deſerve not your reſpe&s ? 
8 It is ſtrange that my mint hath not gone this 
eight or nine years; but I think the fault of the 
want of money is in the uneven balancing of 
trade: for other things I confeſs I have beg 
liberal, but the main cauſe of my wants 
«© been the ill government of thoſe whom 1 
have truſted under me, for I will not make every 
day a Chriſtmaſs; and yet it may be in ſome 
grants I have hurt my ſelf, and in others my 
5 ſubjects ; but if I am truly informed I will rig ht- 
e ly reform them. | | 
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But for you to hunt after grievances to the 
cc 


prejudice of the King and yourſelyes is not the 
errand: deal with me as I ſhall deſerve it at your 
hands: I will not leave any thing undone that 
becomes a juſt King, if you find accordingly. 
I know this parliament hath been of great ex- 
xs and ſo was that at my firſt coming. 
ou I knew, but not the laws and cuſtoms of 
this land. I was. led by the old counſelors I 
found, which the old Queen left, and it may be 
there was a miſtaking and miſunderſtanding be- 
<« tweengus which bred an abruption. And at the. 
«© Jaſt parliament there came up a ſtrange kind of 
beaſt called Undertakers (2), a name which in 
my nature I abhor, which cauſed a diſſolution. 
«© Now you have that advantage that I call you 
out of my. own free motion, and my. truſt is 
in your good offices: for my. good ſtates, 
om all and every one ſhall find an honeſt King 
of me. 95 N 
«© How happy a fame will that be, that he is 
*« reverenced and loved of all his people, and he 
reciprocally loves them. So ſhall I then be ho- 
nored by my wo Princes, and peradventure 
my government be made an example for poſte- 
rity to follow (3).” 1 973 to 2 = 
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Many remarks and reflections might be made on Remaths on 
this ſpeech; but as that would lead me too far, I this 


ſhall reſt ſatisfied with making only a ſingle obſer- 
This ſpeech contained ſome maxims con- 


general did not then admit, as, they do not even 
at this day. If ſince King James's acceſſion, the 


parliament, or the commons in particular, had in- 


deavored to incroach upon his prerogative, it 
might not be thought ſtrange that he ſhould let 
them know his reſolution to maintain it, gnd. mark 
out the bounds they were not to exceed. But if 
we conſider what paſſed in the two firſt parliaments 


of this reign, the commons did not begin to attack 


the King, bur the King himſelf gave the, parliament 


reaſon for complaint: and ſuppoſing the grievances 


complained of by the lower houſe were groundlet, 


(i) Here his Majeſty muſt mean fir Robert Manſel's vain and fruitleſs attempt, this year, upon the Algerines in their port. 


See the complete journal of this expedition in Hiſl. Algiers. 


3) This ſpeech is taken out of the annals of King 
Rapin—— Neither Ruſhworth's, nor Wilſon's, nor Fran 


Vor. II. 5 U 


Vol. II. 


(2) Theſe were the earl of Somerſet, and ſome others, who aner to procure the 
ames I. | h 
dyr's ſeems to be the true ſpeech ; but that in Nalſou's Introduction. 


e King a parliament at his devotion, 
For che author pretends, that in Wilſon is not the true one. 
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Jams I. to repreſent them to the King was no attempt upon 

An? 1621. the prerogative royal; and yet this was the 1ole 

wo cauſe of diſſolving the two firſt parliaments. It 

moreover appears, not only in this ro the preſent 

parliament, but alſo in his former ſpeeches, that he 

made his prerogative to conſiſt in a boundleſs au- 

thority, ab he ſaid in expreſs terms, © That as 

4e to diſpute what God may do, is blaſphemy 3 

« ſo is it fedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a King 

« may do in the height of his power (1).” Hence 

it was caſy to infer, he ſet no bounds to the prero- 
gative-royal. 

The parlia- , 

ment grants ſible, that the commons readily judged if, as uſual, 

3 * they began with examining grievances, before they 

Poke un. gave his Majeſty money, he wonld not fail ſaying, 

„that a delay in ſo important a juncture, was the 


ſame as a denial. The people were highly ſenſed * 
againſt Spain for invading the Palatinate. They . For (continued he) Buckingham told me, 
dreaded Prince Charles's marriage with the Infanta, 
and the deſtruttion of the Proteſtant religion abroad: 
ſo to deny the King money, on this occaſion, would 
be juſtifying his indolence. Nevertheleſs, certain 


members, believing James had no deſign to enter 
dn-a war, were deſirous to ſpare the ſubjects purſes : 


The occaſion of calling a parliament was fo plau- 
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tent, while the peers were diligently forming their 14 u 
proceſs; during all which the King was very un- 2 ; 
ealy. By the manner this affair was examining, 0 


upon himſelf or favorite: wherefore, to prevent the, 
conſequence, he repaired to the houte of lords, and to cheap 
made a ſpecch replete with tender and affectionate Rulbwork,” 
expreſſions. He affirmed, he was ignorant of the p. 24 
ill effects his patent had cauſed, and charged them Wilſon. 
to bring the offenders to ſpeedy and ſevere juſtice : — 
adding, bis intention was to revoke all his patents 

which had been fo injurions to the people, and par- 
ticularly that of gold and ſilver lace, which was a 
kind of falſe coin. He moreover exhorted them 
to diſpatch the bill they were preparing, againſt in- 
formers and projectors, faying, he had already 
 ſhewn his diſlike of ſuch people, and to be rid of 

them would be the greateſt eaſe to himſelf O; » And al 
he never thoſe about 
* found ſuch quiet and reſt as in this time of par- him. 
e liament from projectors and informers, who at 
other times miſerably vexed him at all hours,” 

He finally told them, he thought till then the 
people had never been ſo happy as in his reign: but 

now he was aſhamed to conſider how his people 


but the reſt demonſtrated to them the neceſſity of had been vexed and polled, by the vile execution 


facrificing a fam of money, whether his Majeſty 


imployed it in defenſe of the Palatinate, or put it 
to other uſes. In the firſt cafe, the public would 
have what they wiſhed, and the money given would 
be only a ſmall part of what was farther to be ex- 


-pended in ſupport of fuch war. In the fecond 
caſe, his Majeſty's drift would be rendered mani- 


feſt, and that would afford a juſt motive to refuſe: 
him money hereafter for chimerical pros. . So, 
without any ſolhcitation, the commons granted the 


King two intire ſubſidies (2), with which he was 
ſatisfied, in expectation of obtaining much more 
afterwards on the ſame pretext. 


Not long: after, James diſpatched away lord 
Wins. Digby to Vienna, to attempt adjuſting the elector 
* Pafathe's affair, or at leaſt obtaining a truce, 

which ſhould ſecure the Palatinate from thoſe dan- 
gers wherewith it was menaced in the inſuing cam- 
pain. Having previouſly recited what paſſed in 
parliament, I ſhall ſpeak of this negociation. 
Complaints + The ſubſidy act was no ſooner paſſed, but man 


monopolies. > : 
Thad. of recuſants, as againſt monopo 


which no man could keep 


Monpeſſon houſes. The third was the moſt enormous. It 
and Michel was a gw granted by the King to fir Giles 
impriſoned by Monpeſſon, and fir Francis Michel, for the fole | 
the commons, making and ſelling gold and filver lace. By this 
means, they vended great quantities of counterfeit 

gold lace, inſtead of real, and if any perſon pre- 

 tumed to wr — 7 any other, he was hurried to 

priſon and ſever ned (3). The two patentees 

* . informed inf in 2 houſe of 5 
aon Were inſtantly Lg. co oh but Monpeſſon, Buc- 

_ 2 -kingham's creature, found means to make his eſcape. 
Colle. Hie was. no ſooner-in ſafety but James iſſued a pro- 
Rufhworth. clamation, promiſing a reward to any perſon by 

whom he ſhould be apprehended. 3 

Wilſon, Mean while, the two houſes applied themſelves 
p. 731. cloſely to the affair of monopolies. The commons 


would know how theſe perſons obtained their pa- 


” * 22 
— — 


| of projects, patents, bills of conformity, and the 
| like, which have more exhauſted their purſes than 
ſubſidies would have done. Having thus obviated 
the complaints which could be made againſt him, 
by being ſo ready to condemn the occaſion, he 
taught the lords how they were to proceed in 
equitably judging the matters before them, namely, 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with 
inconſiderate zeal for juſtice, in hearkening to thoſe 
who accuſed the innocent as well as the guilty. 

All knew his meaning was to prevent the at- He tries to 
tacking Buckingham, who was deemed principal ſcreen Bue- 
| author of the monopolies. He had indeed the fi- — 
tisfaction to find this matter not too far puſhed by p. 5. 
the parliament. But tho* he had ordered his ſpeech Cabala, 
to be printed, and diſperſed, he could not hinder 
reflections greatly to his difadvantage. For in- 
ſtance, he faid in his ſpeech, | that «+ he aſſured 
* them, in the heart of an honeſt man, and by the 
faith of a Chriſtian King, if theſe grievances had 


yj| <* been-complained of to him before the parliament 
to the parlia- petitions were received by the houſe of commons, 
ment againſt | ag well againſt the increaſe of 1 and impunity 
ies, informers, or 

projectors. Of the monopolies three were chiefly 
complained of. The firſt was concerning Inns, 
7; without a licenſe. The 

Coke, p. 111; fecond was of the ſame nature with reſpe& to ale- 


«<- he would have punifhed them more ſeverely than 
perhaps the parliament intended to do ;” and 
yet he was contented with abandoning Monpeſſon 
and Michel, while he deſired the perſon Who pro- 
cured them their patent ſhould be leſt unmoleſted. 


puniſhing Monpeſſon and Michel. They confif- and Michels 
cated the eſtate of Monpeſſon, Who had eſcaped, and — 4 
degraded him of his knighthood-(4). Michel was annals p.c2. 
alſo degraded, fined a thouſand pounds, imprifened Ruſhworth, 
for life, and led on horſehack, with his face to the p. 27. 

tail, thro? the public ſtreets in London. 

Not long atter James, hearing complaints were Chancellor 
brought before the peers againſt chancellor Bacon, mow 15 
went to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the 3 King ex- 
commons, made a ſpeech, | wherein he chiefly in- horts the lords 
liſted on the neceſſity of puniſhing corruption and todo juſtice. 
bribery in jadges. Then he thanked the com- Veiton. 


moners for the two ſubſidies, but faid; the money 3 
had been imployed previouſly: for -defenſe of the H g,. 


Palatinate and maintenance of his children, who He demands 
were fled to Holland for refuge: that he had pro- money. 

| cured a ſhort truce, and hoped ſoon to obtain a 
general peace; but the great charges of ſending 


(1) See King James's ſpeech. to the lords and commons at Whitehall, March 21. 160g, in his own works, p. 531. | 


(2) And the clergy three. Coke, p. 111. 


(3) The lace was made of copper, apd other ſophiſticated materials, which were of ſo poiſonous a nature, that they ratted i. 

Fand blindneſs upon thoſe who wrought this compoſition, Wilſon, p. 731. 

im to perpetual baniſhme enen 
* N 


hands and arms, and brought lam 
(4) Alſo outlawed, and conde 
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embaſſadors 


be plainly perceived the odium could not but fall = 


Z oo mr oo BY. © 


However this be, the lords were ſatisfled with Monpeſſon's 
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Jaws I. embaſſadors over all Europe, or an army into the | ready to inhance the Sovereign's power, the others James I, 
Aw 162 1. Palatinate, in caſe his negociations became fruitleſs, | 1mployed their utmoſt efforts not only to keep it Ax“ 1621; 
required a much larger ſum than what had becn | within due bounds, but alſo to contract it, for fear Worm 
3 granted him. He concluded, with proteſting be- | the King's prerogatives might ſerve him for A 

| — © iſſolve fore God, he would not diſſolve his preſent parlia- | to mount higher : thus both went too far. James 1 
+ parlia- ment till the affairs in agitation were completed. gave birth to theſe two parties (who occaſioned ſo 
ment. Mean while, the houſe of commons, having de-] many calamitics in England and his own family) 

The com- manded a conference of the lords, repreſented to | by magiſterially eſtabliſhing prerogatives which, 
nons require them, that the chancellor being charged with ſundry | perhaps, would never have been queſtioned had he 
Bacon's being crimes, it was not fit he ſhould continue any longer | not founded them on principles which opened a door 

trought © © in ſo eminent a poſt if he was guilty, or be cxpoled | to arbitrary power, He nevertheleſs met with 
— 4 to calumny if innocent. Whereupon the lords ſent | great oppoſition, not dnly in the houſe of commons, 

2.734 Bacon to the Tower, and prepared for his trial. | but even among the peers, ſeveral of whom ſcrupled 
Annals, He uſed all poſſible indeavors to avoid the ſhame | not contradicting him openly. Of this number were Wilſon. 

p. 53: of a particular and full confeſſion. To that end, he] the earls of Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton“ lord p. 736. 

Ye confeſſes preſented to the houſe a very humble petition, ſub- J Say and Seal, lord Spur, and ſome others. It _ War- 
\:.mfelt guilty miting to their cenſure, confeffing himſelf guilty in] was then become cuſtomary that, when one lord 
in general. general, and imploring pardon, or at leaſt, that his | had ſpoken for or againſt the government, he was 
Ruſhworth, puniſhment might not extend farther than taking | anſwered by another of the oppoſite party, and 


p. 29. from him the great ſeal: but the peers were inexorable. | very frequently with a heat and paſſion unbecoming 

Is forced to They required him to confeſs all particulars of the | the dignity of that auguſt aſſembly. One day as Quarrel be- 
make 2 Par” charge, which conſiſted in the enumeration of | lord Spenter was diſcourſing of government, and tween Arun- 
ticular con- ſeveral bribes he had taken. He was fo very ex- 


lion urging diverſe inſtances concerning their noble del and 
MS preſs, that he confeſſed one of his ſervants took a | anceſtors, Arundel ſuddenly interrupted - him, ſay- Menter. 


dozen of buttons as a gift, in a cauſe depending || ing, + My lord, when theſe thi ou ſpeak of p. 
I; turned out before him (1): but the confeſſion, however full! were doing, your anceſtors * P 


of his office in and plain it was, prevented not his being declared | Spenſer inſtantly replied, «+ When my anceſtors (as 
the houſe af unworthy, not only of the office of chancellor, but] you ſay) were keeping ſheep, yours were ploting 


Fs. even Of thenceforth ſiting in the houſe of peers (2), | <* treaſon,” Whereupon the houſe ordering them 
both to withdraw, it was reſolved, in ſpite of the 


| Weldon, tho? he had been created baron of Verulam, and 
5p. 735 Viſcount St. Albans: nay, he was very near being | moſt zealous courtiers, that the earl of Arundel, as 

His charakter. deprived of this dignity. He was a very extraor- agreſſor, ſhould give lord Spenſer ſatisfaction, 

Weldon, dinary genius, and one of the moſt learned men in | which he refuſing was ſent to the Tower, and not 

5.133. Europe, but a ſervile flatterer, exceſſively arrogant | releaſed till he had ſubmited to the houſe's orders. | 

while he injoyed the ſmiles of fortune, and moſt | Mean while the commons, finding his Majeſty The com- 

Remark on abjectly cringing under her frowns. After his diſ- | made no preparations for war, but only ſent Digby mons 1 
his hiſtory of grace, he compoſed diverſe works, and among | to the Emperor, were not forward to give him a Ft de 


ply, eſpecially as they knew the two ſub- . 1 20 


———— — carr per 
us rn — 


Henry VII. others, the Hiſtory of Henry VII, to whom cer- | freſh ay 


tainly he has not given a juſt and true character. 

This is not much to be wondered at; for as his 

eſtate was forteited by the ſentence paſſed upon him, 

and as he lived only on a penſion from King 
James, who always ſpoke of Henry VII, his great- 
grandfather, with high commendations, he made 

his court to the King, by repreſenting that Prince 

as a pattern of wiſdom and virtue. | 

Origin of It was properly in this third parliament that two 
Whig and parties were formed, the one for the court, the 
Toy. other for the people, who began from this time to 
Oppoſe each other on all occaſions. Theſe had the 
ſtrongeſt party among the commons, and his Ma- 

jeſty in the houſe of lords: not but that the Kings 

had always their adherents in both houſes, and the 

miniſters and favorites their opponents and emu- 

lators, But till this parliament, there were not 

properly any formed parties, or, if any, they were 

not long-lived : but thoſe which began to be formed 

this year, continually increaſed. Theſe are the 
Fu {ill ſubſiſting, under the denominations of 

Tories and Whigs; whereof the firſt labors in- 

co to ſtretch the prerogative royal as high 

as poſſible, when favored by the King, and the 

other is perpetually. inſiſting, on the rights and pri- 

vileges of the people. "The mutual animoſity of 

theſe two factions, when firſt they were formed, 

was nothing in compariſon to what it is at preſent. 


When parliamentary affairs came to be tranſacted 


with a ſpirit of party, all things tended gradually 
to confuſion. As one of the tactions was always 


— 18 F A W ce £4. 4 LIM. 1 e 


ſidies already granted had been put to other uſes: p. 737. 
neither were they ignorant that the King grounded 
all his hopes on the Spaniſh match; and conſequently 
would not eaſily reſolve to take arms againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the more, becauſe Gondomar 
had ftill over him a very great influence: and in 


reality, had King James ſincerely deſigned to wreſt 


from the Spaniard what was taken from the Pala- 

tine, it was not natural for a Spaniſh embaſſador 

to have ſo much power at court. The people were 

thereat highly ditzuſtedd, and looked on the Spaniſm 
marriage as a very grievous calamity to the nation, 

and the Proteſtant religion. Of this they gave a Gondomar 
ſenſible proof to Gendomar himſelf, who was re- 3 by 
viled and inſulted by the populace in London Ruchworth 
ſtreets (3). The King hearing of it, ordered one p. 34. 
of the inſolent mob to be publicly whiped by the 

common eXxecutioner, | 8 
James, perceiving the commons would never James orders 
think of granting him a freſh aid, before it was the parlia- 


more certainly known whether there would be peace nent tobe ad- 


journed. 


or war, ordered the lord- treaſurer to go in his name, Annals, 


and adjourn the parliament to the fourteenth of p. 55. 
November. The ſpirit of jealouſy, which then 


reigned among the commons, made them con- The commons 


ſider this adjournment as a manifeſt infringment of think it a 


their privileges. They pretended, „the Sovereign breach of 
had indeed power to protogue and diſſolve pars Pii\ilege: 


; Coke. 
liaments, but that adjournment was the peculiar „ 


Privilege of each houfe : ſo they deſired a confetence Ruſhworch, 


with the lords, to perſuade. their concurring with p. 35 


a) That dozen of buttons was valuedat 30 I. Ses the proceedings againſt him (which continacd from Match 25, to May 3) 


in State- Trials, Vol. I. p. 353, &c. 


LESS » F 
» 4 9 


(2) He was alſo condemned in a fine of 40,000 I. to be impriſoned during the King's. pleaſure, and declared for ever incapable | 


of any office. 


(3) Gandomar- uſed all poſſible methods to wedken this tation. For he cauſed ordnance, and other warlike proviſions, to be 
conveyed from England, to ſurniſh the Spaniſh arſenals ; and procured underhand, the ſending of fir Robert Maiſel into the Me. 


diterranean, to deſtroy the Algerines, which ſecured the Spaniſh coaſts and ſhipping, and diverted to another uſe that money and 


itrength which ſhould have been imployed for defenſe of the Palatinate. Ruſhworth, p. 34. 


the 
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James I. them in preſenting a petition to his Majeſty on this 
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the other hand, count Bucquoy departed, the twelfth A 


AN” 1621. occaſion. But James acquainting the peers, that | of December, for Moravia which voluntarily ſub. gra 
uach a petition would extremely diſguſt him, and | mited, as deſpairing of aſſiſtance. When Bucquoy W 2 


had paſſed part of the winter in Mora via and {i | 


Vienna, he went and commanded the Imperial army 

in Hungary, where, after having made ſome pro- 

greſs, he was killed. A little before, Sileſia had alſo 

ſubmited to the Emperor. 6 | | 
Mean while count Mansfeldt had fortified him- Mansfeld 

ſelf in Bohemia, whence the Imperialiſts would have marches into 

found it difficult to drive him. But the King of the Upper 

Bohemia, who was ſtill in Holland, hearing the alatinate. 


The lords re- that he would not ſuffer his power to call, adjourn, 

por che dom. Prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament to be diſputed, 

. their lordſhips refuſed joining with the commons. 
Whereupon the commons declared, that they were 
highly diſturbed at his Majeſty's reſolution, be- 
cauſe it deprived them of the means of finiſhing 
what was begun for the public's advantage. 

They are per This declaration brought James to the houſe of 

mited to fit a | rs and after thanking their lordſhips for ac- 


fortnight nowledging his prerogative, and retuſing to join duke of Bavaria was preparing to invade the 
—_— "th, With the commons, he told them, if they deſired | Upper Palatinate, cauſed Mansfeldt to march his 


This. it, he would grant them a delay of eight or ten 
days; but would not do it at requeſt of the com- 
mons. Upon this offer, the peers, after a con- 
ference with the commons, moved his Majeſty to 

continue their ſeſſion fourteen days longer, which 


was granted. Some days after, a commitee of | 


both houſes attending the King, he took occaſion 


army thither, having obtained of the Hollanders 
a hundred and fifty thoufand florins. to pay his 
troops. Mansfeldt was not however in condition 
to withſtand Tilly, who being entered the Upper 
Palatinate with twenty-five thouſand men, had 
taken Bamburgh and ſome: other places. Mean 
while, as Mansfeldt had intrenched himſelf behind 


He makes a 
treaty with 


to tell them, how ill he took it that the commons la moraſs, where it was impracticable to attack Tilly; 


| ſhould diſpute his undoubted right to adjourn the | him, count Tilly, to make him quit the country, 4 Reb. 
parliament. Seemingly, this power was not con- 


- firmed by cuſtom, fince the commons conſidered it 

as a downright incroachment on their immunities 3 | 

whereas they never thought of queſtioning his right 

to prorogue and diſſolve the. parliament. How- 

ſoever this be, the commons, ſeeing the peers, who 

were equally concerned in the affair, refuſe their 
Thecommons concurrence, proceeded no farther. Nevertheleſs, 
declaration on the day they were to ſeparate, they up drew the 
tor defenſe of following declaration, ** That taking into moſt 


effectually loſt, being reduced by the duke of Upper Palai- 
——— ——_ c ſerious conſideration the preſent itate of the | Bavaria, | PER COS FN „„ 
p. 737. »Eing's children abroad, and the generally afflicted] In the year 1620, Spinola, as I faid, began his agir of the | 
Ruſhworth,' ** eſtate of the true profeſſors of the ſame Chriſtian | conqueſts in the Lower Palatinate. Since the King Lower Pala- 
* religion profeſſed by the church of England in | of Bohemia's allies ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, tinate. 
Annals, P. 56. 40 foreign parts, and being touched with a true | after the battle of Prague, Spinola had continued Ibid. 
i ſenſe and fellow-feeling of their diſtreſſes, as | his conqueſts with rapidity ; for there was no army 
e members of the ſame body, they do with | to ſtop him, and the Engliſh were too weak to 
e unanimous conſent declare-----they ſhall be ready, | oppoſe his progreſs. However, on the ſecond of 
« to the utmoſt of their power, both with their | Auguſt 1620, a five weeks truce was concluded at 
lives and fortunes, to aſſiſt his Majeſty fo, as | Haguenau, which was the truce mentioned by 
„that he may be able to do that with his fword | King James in his ſpeech to the parliament. The 
« which by a peaceable courſe ſhall not be | archduke had made him believe, he agreed to this 
effected 5 * truce purely on his account; but in reality it was Ruſhworth, 
proclamation Preſently after, James iſſued a proclamation, | purely to afford Ferdinand leiſure to fend forces p. 23. 


to revoke ſun- Wherein he ſet forth, that as many great affairs, 
dry monopo- debated- in parliament, could not be brought to 


Hiſt. Reb. returned to Munich, leaving his army in Bohemia 
Boh. under command of his general count Tilly, - On: 


to ſupply him with two hundred thouſand fil @ins. 
This treaty was concluded the twenty-ſeventh of 
September 1621, but ſome difficulty ariſing, it 
was not executed: ſo Mansfeldt held his poſt till the 
arrival of lord Digby, who, paſſing that way in his 
return from Vienna, prevailed with him to march 


into the Lower Palatinate, in the room of thoſe 
Spinola was leading back to the Netherlands, be- 


In France, Lewis. XIII vigoroufly. preſſed the 


Hugonots, 


concluded with him a treaty, whereby he ngaged * 


but to no 
effect. 


into the Lower Palatinate, which was in extreme 
danger. By this means the Upper Palatinate was 7,4 of te 


Cabala. 
p- 240- 


3 * perfection in ſo ſhort a time, „the commons | cauſe of the expiration of the twelve oy truce 
* * thought it convenient to continue the fame between Spain and Holland. Spinola leaving but 
« ſeſſion in courſe of adjaurnment:” that, as for | very few troops with Don Gonſales de Cordoua, 
the grievances, they were ſuch as he needed not the | who was to command in the Palatinate, the truce 
_ aſſiſtance of parliament to reform the ſame, and was as much for the Spaniard's advantage as for the 
would have redreſſed them himſelf, had they been | King of Bohemia's. Soon after, the Spaniſh' army coe. 
ſooner made known to him. Adding; that, by || being become ten thouſand ftrong, Vere - was 
his own regal authority, he annulled and reyoked | obliged'to ſhelter himſelf in Wormes. Mean while, giege of Fran- 
1 the patent for gold and ſilver thread, and ſome the Spaniſh general became maſter of Stein, Laden- kendal. 
Another d. Wees mentioned in the proclamation. At the | burg, and Keiſers-Lautern, and in October be- 
gainlt, talking ſame time, a ſecond proclamation was publiſhed | ſieged Frankendal, whither Vere had retired. There Mansfeldt 
of ſtate-affairs. againſt ſuch as were ſo bold as to talk of ſtate- was no other way to ſave this important place, 746 the 
Coke. affairs, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's former com- | than,' as I obferved, by cauſing Mansfeldt to come _- 
Per; mand, with threats of ſevere puniſhment, as well'| from the Upper Palatinate. On Mansfeldr's ap- Tilly are 
MIT num againſt the concealers of ſuch diſcourſes, as againſt proach, Gonſales raiſed the fiege of Frankendal: — re 
| + audacious tongues and pens. + + I but immediately after Tilly arriving in the Lower , 
Williams In July, John Williams dean of Weſtminſter, | Palatinate, with the Bavarian army, and ſome troops 
made lord- was ſworn lord-keeper of the: great-ſeal of Eng- | of Mentz and Wirtzburg, Mansteldt was forced to 
rr land, the chancellorſhip. having been vacant ever | withdraw into Alſatia. This campain ended with 
* _ «. ſince Bacon's ſentence. „ I the loſs of all the towns in the Lower Palatinate, 
| 1 muſt now briefly relate Wat paſſed in Bohemia except Manheim, Heidelbergh and Frankendal, 
| and the Palatinate, after the battle of Prague. This | which were the moſt important. Vere continued at 
| knowledge is abſolutely requiſite towards clearly | Frankendal, Herbert commanded in Manheim, 
| comprehending the affairs of England, © - © | and Burroughs in Heidelberg. = 
| Affairs of Bo. The day atter that battle, the city of Prague | Philip III, King of Spain, died the thirty-firſt of Death — K. 
| hemia. ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the duke of Bavaria | March, this year, and was; fycceeded by his ſon Philip tt | 
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„ uE s I. Hugonots, and inveſted Montauban; but the 
| 4 162 1. beſiegeds long reſiſtance obliged him to deſiſt. 

* The twelve years truce between Spain and the 
King James United Provinces being about to expire, the arch- 
| amuſed by the quke was afraid, James would ſend the ſtates a 
wehduke 5 werful ſuccor, in order to compel the Spaniards to 
reſtore what was taken in the Palatinate. To 
divert James from ſuch thoughts, the Spaniard in- 
timated to him, that a pacification between his Im- 
perial Majeſty and the elector Palatine was not ſo 
difficult as was imagined, and the Emperor would 
doubtleſs agree to it on reaſonable conditions : 
nay, he ſent Ferdinand, in the elector's behalf, a 


very preſſing letter, which was communicated to 
This was attacking him on his weak 

ſide : for he was ever of opinion that juſtice, 
| honeſty and the world's regard for him, were ſuf- 
To inſnare him 


King James. 


ficient to determine this affair. 
Emperor. -with greater facility, Ferdinand wrote to the arch- 
Annals, duke that, at his inſtances, and out of his great 
* reſpect to the King of England, he was ready to 
| imbrace all proper methods for a peace with the 

| clector Palatine. 
5. Majeſty acquainted Ferdinand, that if he gave the 
| Upper Palatinate to the duke of Bavaria, as was 
reported, he muſt expect no farther aſſiſtance from 
Spain. All theſe letters were imparted cither to 
James or his embaſſadors, which confirmed him 
in his opinion, that there would be no occaſion for 
war, and that ſhewing the leaſt diffidence would 


and by the 


amuſed the King, to induce him to remain in his 
fatal neutrality. Upon theſe hopes therefore, with- 
out at all queſtioning, their ſincerity, he diſpatched 
lord Digby to Vienna, the ſucceſs of whole nego- 
ciation I muſt now relate. | | 
Succeſs of The embaſſador, having audience of the Empe- 
1 em- ror the fifteenth of July, confined his demands to 
1 theſe two heads. Firſt; That the elector Palatine 
Ruſnworth, ſhould he reſtored to the ſame ſtate he was in be- 
5.37. fore he was King of Bohemia. Secondly; That 
Annals. the Imperial ban ſhould be revoked, or at 
leaſt: ſuſpended ; for which the King his father-in- 


peror due ſatisfaction. 

Ferdinand, who only ſought to gain time, an- 
ſwered in writing; that the King of England, and 
ſome other Princes having ſollicited him in the Palſ- 
grave's behalf, he was ready to pardon him at their 
requeſt: that the difficulty of this affair conſiſted 
in two principal points, the firſt whereof was, that 
the Palſgrave ſhould pay him the obedience due to 
the head of the Empire; the ſecond, that he ſhould 
give him a reaſonable ſatisfaction. As this was 
James's ſcheme for accommodation, a peace ſeem- 
ed not to be very remote: but the term ſatisfaction 
* being capable of a more or leſs extenſive meaning, 
tion as he pleaſed. Nevertheleſs, leſt he ſnould be 
taken at his word, he added in his anſwer, that, as 
he had undertaken this war with the advice and 


without their concurrence; but had called a diet 
at Ratiſbon, the reſolutions whereof ſnould be com- 
tmunicated to the King of England. It mult be ob- 

ſerved, this diet did not meet *till January 1623. 
Death of the A few days after Ferdinand had delivered this 
achduke, anſwer to the embaſſador, he received a letter from 
the Infanta Iſabella, notifying the archduke her con- 
ſort's deceaſe, at Bruſſels, the thirteenth of July, and 
2 withal her inſtances in the elector's be- 
half. Whereupon Digby preſented a freſh memo- 
rial, demanding a truce for the Lower Palatinate 
on three conditions. 1. That count Mansfeldt 
ſhould obſerve the truce, otherwiſe the elector Pa- 
latine ſhould revoke his commiſſion, 2. That the 
commiſſion of John-George de Brandenburg, mar- 
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On the other hand, his Catholic 


ſpoil all. Thus the Princes of the houſe of Auſtria | 


law would undertake obliging him to give the Em- 


it was eaſy for Ferdinand to prolong the negocia- | 


aſſiſtance of diverſe Potentates, he could not act 


quis of Jagerndorf, who ſerved the elector, ſhould J A MES I. 
be alſo revoked. 3. That as ſoon as the truce was Ax' 1621. 
publiſhed, the elector ſhould deliver to his Impe- 2? 
rial Majeſty Tabor and Witigiw, the only places . 
he {till held in Bohemia. | 

Ferdinand, having received theſe propoſals, 
communicated them to the elector of Saxony and 
duke of Bavaria, who returned both a like anſwer, 
as if they had given each other the word, viz. 
they counſelled him not to omit whatever miglic 
reſtore peace to Germany: looſe expreſſions with. 
out any meaning, but which however gave occaſion 
to believe they were inclined to peace. After this, 

Ferdinand ſent the Infanta a letter, which was in- 
parted to Digby, telling her that, at her requeſt, 
and out of his great 22 for the King of ; ny 
land, who had ſhewn fo much prudence, ſincerity 

and moderation, he was determined on negociating 

a truce, on the conditions propoſed by the Englith 
embaſſador himſelf: adding that, during the trucc, 
conferences might be held, to indeavour bringing 
matters to a thorough pacification. Thus James 

was obliged, either to fit ſtill and wait the event of 
theſe conferences, or to break with the Emperor and 
Spain, when peace ſeemed to be on the point of con- 
cluſion, to which it was well known would not 
readily be perſuaded. | 

Some time after the Emperor, whether to gain Ruſhworth, 
time, or to be freed from Digby's importunities, P. 37, 
told him, he intended to grant a truce tor the Pa- Annals. 
latinate, provided the duke of Bavaria would con- 

ſent: nay, he counſelled him to negociate with 
that Prince in perſon. Digby, quiting Vienna, 

the eleventhof September, came into the Upper Pa- 
latinate, where the duke of Bavaria then was, at 

the time Mansfeldt was -concluding the foremen- 
tioned truce with Tilly. When Digby talked of a 
truce, the duke told him, There was no need. to 
labor for a truce, for the wars were at an end, 

in that he had agreed with count Mansfeldt; nor 
did he doubt of keeping both Palatinates in 

« peace *till the Emperor and Palſgrave were a- 

“ greed.” Ferdinand, learning from Digby this 
anſwer, wrote to him, that the tace of affairs being 
changed in the Upper Palatinate, thro? the ill con- 

duct of Mansfeldt, who had entered that country 
with his troops, the duke of Bavaria was under a 
neceſſity of levying forces to drive him thence, and 

it was not reaſonable he ſhould be at that charge 

to no purpoſe. Then it was that Digby, having 
acquainted King James with the ſtate of affairs in 
Germany, brought Mansfeldt into the Lower Pa- 
latinate, where his coming ſaved Frankendal. Af- 

ter that, he borrowed on his own credit ten thou- 

land pounds ſterling, to pay the Engliſh troops, 
who had not for a long time received any ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

King James being, by his embaſſador's letter, Satisfaction 
informed of the duke of Bavaria's anſwer, wrote offered Ferdi- 
to his Imperial Majeſty, to complain of the Pala- nand by King 
tinate's being invaded, and to tell him in what ge the 
manner he conceived the elector Palatine was to name. 
give him ſatisfaction, in order to remove that word's Du Cheſne. 
ambiguity. 1. That he ſhould renounce the crown 
of Bohemia. 2. That, as Prince of the Empire, 
he ſhould ſubmit to his Imperial Majeſty. 3. That 
he ſhould aſk pardon on his knees. 4. That, for 
the future, he ſhould remain quiet, and raiſe no 
diſturbance in the Empire. 5. That he ſhould be 
reconciled to all the Princes. 6. That, if this was 
not ſufficient, he would undertake to procure what 
other terms ſhould be deemed reaſonable. Laſtly, 

He told him that, if he could not obtain his ſon- 

in-law's pardon by this means, he was reſolved to 

have recourſe to arms. Ferdinand, without being The Empero 

terrified with this menace, ſtill continued to amuſe ſends an em- 

him, and the better to perſuade him he was inclined Þaſſador to 
5 X 5 amuſe him. 
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James l. to peace, he difpatched count Schwatzenburgh to | had no inclination : and therefore they could not Jan 
An” 1621. ſettle with him the conditions of a truce. The help fearing that what monies ſhould be granted Ax ia 
count was very magnificently received at London. him would be otherwiſe imployed than in a war a- . 
But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, I | gainſt Spain. On the other hand, the commons 
muſt relate what paſſed in England ' till the cloſe of | were taken in their own nets. To ſhew that the 
this year. | delay of a war, univerſally deemed neceſſary, pro- 
james aſſem- James had farther adjourned the two houſes from | ceeded not from them, they had promiſed to put 
bles the par- the fourteenth of November to the eighth of Fe- | his Majeſty in condition to begin and purſue it vi- 
lament at bruary 1622. But Digby's return occaſioned his gn : but. when this promiſe came to be per- 
Digby's re- ordering them to meet November twenty. As | formed, the little confidence they had in their So- 
Rath worth, he was ſomewhat indiſpoſed, he commanded the | vereign made them very reſerved. It was however 
lord keeper, lord treaſurer, and lord Digby, to | requiſite to ſatisfy the public, and ſhew they intend- 
The keeper's acquaint the parliament with his intentions. The ed to keep their promiſe, provided they could be 
ſpeech. lord keeper ſaid that, ſince the laſt adjournment, his | certain it would be for the nation's advantage. To The con. 
Wilſon. Majeſty had taken great care of the nation, reform- this end, they reſolved to make a remonſtrance to mons reiche 
Ruſhworth, ing by his proclamations thirty-ſeven ſeveral grie- | the King, repreſenting what, in the preſent junc- Kiste 
13525 vances complained of by the people, without | ture, they judged neceſſary: not that they expected nd James 2 
Annals, ; P : y . . Temonlirance, 
demanding ought in return for theſe favors, | he would grant their requeſts, but to leave him 
as was uſual in former times: that he had re- | without excuſe in caſe he refuſed them, which was 
aſſembled the parliament, on the commons decla- | ſcarce to be doubted. Such were the effects this 
ration to aſſiſt him powerfully in recovering the Pa- diſtruſt between King and parliament began to pro- 
latinate: that he had uſed his indeavors to procure | duce. Inſtead of uſing their joint indeavors for 
a good peace, but with little ſucceſs, as lord Digby | the public good, each ſtrove to take advantage of 
would inform them. Then he put them in mind, | the other. The better to comprehend the events 
that the King had advanced forty thouſand pounds | of this reign, which were the ſource and origin of 
to keep together an army in the Lower Palatinate : | thoſe combuſtions which occurred in the next, it 
% But (continued he) unleſs the parliament take | will not be amiſs (long as it is) to inſert the Whole 
<« farther reſolution, and imitate rather ancient | remonſtrance. | | 
e than modern principles, and be more expeditious Moſt Gracious and Dread Sovereign, 
e in what they do, his Majeſty's indeavors will“ WI your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal 5, con. 
« fall to the ground.” He concluded with faying, | <* ſubjects, the knights, citizens and bur- mons remon 
his Majeſty had reſolved to continue the ſeſſion *till | <© geſſes, now aſſembled in parliament, who re- ftrance. 
ſeven or eight days before Chriſtmaſs, and renew it PR the commons of your realm, full of Ruſbwort, 
the eighth of February. | + hearty ſorrow to be deprived of the comfort of n 
Digby's Lord Digby, ſpeaking next, gave a brief ac- | © your royal preſenſe, or the rather, for that it Annals ot 
ſpeech. count of his embaſſy to Vienna, and faid he plain- | ©* proceedeth from the want of you health, where- James. 1. 
-- 240 p. ly diſcovered his Imperial Majeſty deſigned to | © in we all unfeignedly do ſuffer ; in all humble p. 38. 
3 go the Upper Palatinate to the duke of Bavaria. | manner, calling to mind your gracious anſwer to 
p. 39. dding, that a good ſum of money was abſolutely | ** our former petition concerning religion, which, 
Annals. neceſſary, both to keep count Mansfeldt's army to- | © notwithſtanding your Majeſty's pious and prince- 
gether, and to ſend a ſtrong ſupply of Engliſh “ ly intentions, hath not produced that good effect 
troops to the Palatinate. -*© which the danger of theſe times deth ſeem to us 
The treaſu- Lord treaſurer ſaid, the King's coffers were ]“ to require: and finding how ill your Majeſty's 
rer's ſpeech. empty, his treaſure being exhauſted by the ſums | «© goodneſs hath been requited by Princes of dif- 
— imployed in defenſe of the Palatinate : neverthe- | «« terent religion, who, even in time of treaty, have 
; leſs, tho? his Majeſty declared for war, he was re- | taken opportunity to advance their own ends, 
ſolved to conclude the Spaniſh marriage, hoping by | tending to the ſubverſion of religion, and diſad- 
that means to heal the breach. ce vantage of your affairs, and the eſtate of your 
Hrs te Certain it is, King James had no notion of en- children; by reaſon whereof your ill. affected 
nen. tering on a war, ſince it could be only with the | «+ ſubjects at home, the Popiſh recufants, have ta- 
Ruſhworth, Spaniard, whom he conſidered as his beſt friend,“ ken too much incouragement, and are dange- 
ibid. and with whom he was on the point of being ſtrift- | << rouſly increaſed in their number, and in their 
ly allied, by his ſon's marriage with the Infanta : | «© infolencies. We cannot but be ſenſible thereof, 
but he feigned being ready to take arms, in caſe | «+ and therefore humbly repreſent what we conceive 
he ſhould be neceſſitated. To this effect, it was, | «© to be the cauſes of fo great and growing miſ- 
in his opinion, requiſite to make early preparation, | “ chiefs, and what be the remedies. | 
and begin with ſending Mansfeldt wherewithal to J. The vigilancy and ambition of the Pope 
pay his troops and continue war in the Palati- | «©' of Rome, and his deareſt fon, the one aiming 
nate, *till he could learn the ſucceſs of the Vienna | at as large a temporal monarchy, as the other 
and Madrid negociations. James would therefore | << at a ſpiritual ſupremacy. | 
have it ſuppoſed, as a thing certain, that in caſe « II. The deviliſh poſitions and doctrines 
their negociations proved ineffectual he was deter- | whereon Popery is builded, and taught with au- 
mined to commence the war, and ſupport it vigo- | . thority to their followers, for advancement of 
rouſly. Conſequently he demanded money to ina- | << their temporal ends. 
ble him to make the neceſſary preparations, and in « III. The diſtreſſed and miſerable eſtate of tha 
ſhort required, that the affair ſhould be left intirely | ] profeſſors of true religion in foreign parts. 
Remark on to his management. Indeed parliaments are wont « IV. The diſaſtrous accidents to your Majeſty's 
this occaſion. to act thus when they think the King is undertaking | << children abroad, expreſſed with rejoicing, and 
a juſt and neceſſary war: fo James proceeded upon | even with contempt of. their perſons. 
the uſual parliamentary-cuſtom and method. There | V. The ſtrange confederacy of the Princes of 
was only a ſingle objection to be made, whereon | e the Popiſh religion, aiming mainly at the ad- 
however no man durſt ſpeak his mind freely; viz. | «© vancement of theirs and ſubverting of ours, and 
that the conduct of former parliaments was ground- | e taking the advantages conducing to that end 
ed on a good opinion of their Kings, and the con- | upon all occaſions. | | 
fidence they in them repoſed: but the commons | «© VI. The great and many armies raiſed, and 
had no ſuch confidence in James I. He demanded | © maintained at the charge of the King of Spain, 


money for a war, to which they were per ſuaded he 


the chief of that league. VII. The 
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« VII. The expectation of the Popiſh recuſants 
ce of the match with Spain, and feeding themſelves 
« with great hopes of the conſequences thereof, 

4 VIII. The interpoſing of foreign Princes, 
« and their agents, in the behalf of Popiſh recu- 
« ſants, for continuance and favor unto them. 

« IX. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes, 


« and, which is worſe, to the chapels ꝙ foreign 


« embaſſadors. 2 55 

« X. Their more than uſual concourſe to the 
ce city, and their frequent conventicles and confe- 
c rences there. e | 

« XI. The education of their children in many 
« ſeveral feminaries and houſes of their religion in 
« foreign parts, appropriated. to the Engliſh fu- 
ce gitives. | | | | 

« XII. The grants of their juſt forfeitures in- 
« tended by your Majeſty, as a reward of ſervice 
c to the grantees ;. but, beyond your Majeſty's in- 


« tention, transfered or compounded for, at ſuch - 
“ mean rates, as will amount to no leſs than a tolc- | 


< ration. 8 = Ti; | 

« XIII. The licencious printing and diſperſing 
« of Popiſh and ſeditious books, even in the time 
ce of parliament. 


* 


« XIV. The ſwarms of Prieſts and Jeſuits, the | 


c common . incendiaries of all Chriſtendom, diſ- 


— * 


cc perſed in all parts of your kingdom. | 


« And from theſe cauſes, as bitter roots, we 
« humbly offer to your Majeſty, that we foreſec 
« and fear there will neceſſarily follow very dan- 


4 gerous effects both to church and ſtate. For, 


ce 


cc 


IV. It hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and will ſtrive by 


* 
«> 
cc 
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„ The remedies 
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obtained, they muſt have an equality ; from 


will conſume your treaſure, 


IV. That the bent of this war, and point of 
your ſword, may be againſt that Prince (what- 


and treaſures have firſt diverted, and ſince main- 
* tained the war in the PalatinatGe. 


Majeſty would be pleaſed to review the parts of 
<< our. petition, formerly delivered unto your Ma- 
«« jcſty, and hereunto annexed, and to put in execu- 


I. The Popiſh religion is incompatible with 


ours, in reſpect of their poſitions. 


«II It draweth with it an inviolable depen- | 


dency on foreign Princes. 
“III. It openeth too wide 
to any who ſhall draw too great a party. 


theſe gradations; if it once get but a connivance 
it will paſs for a toleration; if that ſhould be 


whence they will aſpire to ſuperiority, and will. 
never reſt till they get a ſubverſion of the true 
religion. 1 152171 ind alt vo. 2] 
lies againſt theſe growing evils, 
which, in all humility we offer unto your. moſt 
excellent Majeſty, are theſe, e 
« I, That ſeeing this inevitable neceſſity is 
fallen upon your Majeſty, which no wiſdom or 
providence of a peaceful and pious King can 
avoid, your, Majeſty would not omit this juſt 
occaſion, ſpeedily and effectually to take your 
ſword into your hand, , 3 
«© II. That once undertaken upon ſo honorable. 
and juſt grounds, your Majeſty would reſerve to 
purſue, and more publicly avow the aiding of 


thoſe of our religion in foreign parts, which, | 


doubleſs, would re-unite , the Princes and ſtates 
of the union, by theſe diſaſters diſheartened and 
diſbanded. _ | 390% 1 
« III. That your Majeſty would propoſe to 
your ſelf to manage this war with the beſt. ad- 
vantage, by a diverſion or, otherwiſe, as in 
your deep judgment ſhall be found fitteſt, and 
not to reſt upon a war in theſe parts only, which 
and diſcourage your 


people. | 


ſoever opinion of potency. he hath) whoſe armies | 


1 
) 


V. That for ſecuring our peace at home, your 


4 gap for popularity, | 


your 


————— 


cc 


. by Popiſh recuſants, and their 
„ evalions. | 
“VI. That to fruſtrate their hopes for a future 
age, our moſt noble Prince may be timely and 
happily married to one of our own religion. 
% VII. That the children of the nobility and 
gentry of this kingdom, and of others ill- affected 
and ſuſpected in their religion now beyond the 
ſcas, may be forthwith called home by your 
means, and at the charge .of their parents or 
*© governors. 
VIII. That the children of Popiſh recuſants, 
or ſuch whoſe wives are Popiſh recuſants, be 
brought up, during their minority, with Pro- 
teſtant ſchool-maſters and teachers, who may 
ſow in their tender years the ſeeds of true 
religion. . [FE 
IX. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed 
ipeedily to revoke all former licenſes tor ſuch 
children and youth to travel beyond the ſeas and 
not grant any ſuch licenſe hereafter. 
KX. .Your Majeſty's learned council may re- 
ceive commandment from your Highneſs, care- 
fully to look into former grants of recuſants 
lands, and to avoid them, it by law they can; 
and that your Majeſty will ſtay your hand from 
paſſing any ſuch grants hereafter, | 
This is the ſum and effect of our humble de- 
claration, which we (no way intending to preſs 
upon your Majeſty's undoubted and regal pre- 
rogative) do, with the fulneſs of our duty and 
obedience, humbly ſubmit to your moſt princely 
conſideration : the glory of God, whoſe cauſe it 
is; the zeal of our true religion, in which we 
have been born, and wherein (by God's grace) 
we are reſolved to die; the ſafety of your Ma- 
«© jeſty's perſon, who is the very life of your 


wonred 


Cc 


A 
Cad 


25 


people; the happineſs of your children and 
<< poſterity 3 the honor and good of the church 


* 


and ſtate, dearer unto us than our own lives, 
ce having kindled theſe affections truly devoted to 
Majeſty. _ Nr | 

And ſeeing, out of our duty to your Majeſty, 
{© we have already reſolved to give, at the end of 
this ſeſſion, one intire ſubſidy for the preſent 
relief of the Palatinate only, to be paid in the 
end of February next, which cannot well be 


cc 
= 


* 


cc 


effected but by paſſing a bill in a parliamen- 


« tary courſe before Chriſtmaſs; we moſt humbly 


„ beleech your Majeſty (as our aſſured hope is) 


cc 


that you will then alto vouchſafe to give lite, by 
«© your royal aſſent, to ſuch bills as before that 
<< time ſhall be prepared for your Majeſty's honor, 
«© and the general good of your people: and that 
« ſuch bills may be alſo accompanied (as hath been 
* accumſtomed) with your Majeſty's gracious par- 
«« don, which proceeding from your own mere 
«© grace, may, by your Highneſs's direction, be 
drawn to that latitude and extant as may beſt 
& ſort with your Majeſty's bounty and goodneſs. 
“ And that not only felons: and criminal offenders 
«© may take benefit thereof, but that your good 
&« ſubje&ts may receive eaſe thereby. And if it 
«© ſhall ſo ſtand with your good pleaſure, that it 
„ may extend to the relief of the old debts and 
cc duties to the crown, before the farſt.year of your 
« Majeſty's reign, to the diſcharge of alienations 


« without licenſe, and miſuſing of liveries, and 


Ouſtre le Maine, before the firſt-fummons of this 
« ;parliament, and of concealed; wardſhips, and 
not ſuing of liveries, and Ouſtre le Maines, be- 
„fore the twelfth year of your' Majeſty's retgi : 
< which gratious favor would much comfort 


« your good ſubjects, and eaſe them from vexa- 


* tion, 


tion, by the care of choice commiſſioners to JAMES 1; 
be thereunto eſpecially appointed, the laws Ax' 162 1. 
already and hereafter to be made, for preventing 


ok. 
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James I.“ tion, with little loſs or prejudice to your own | ** matters far above their reach and capacity, IAM. 
Aw' 1621. profit. | © tending to our high diſhonor, and breach of E MS. 
—— And we by our daily and devout prayers to % prerogative royal. Theſe are therefore to com- ——— 


T: 6% 


Piſſerent King James had, at opening this parliament, | ** with the daughter of Spain, nor to touch the 
principles of taken great care to mark out bounds which the © honor of that King, or any other our friends 
King aud commons were not to exceed. Above all things,] and confederates; and. alſo not to meddle with 
commons. he intimated to them, that they ought not to give | ©* any man's particulars which have their duc 
him advice without being aſked. They neglected | ' motion in our ordinary courts of juſtice. And 
this charge very much in their remonſtrance, and | ** whereas, we hear they have ſent a meſſage to 
plainly ſhewed, they did not believe it belonged | ©* fir Edwin Sandys, to know the reaſons of his 
to the King to determine on the extent of duty in ]“ late reſtraint, you ſhall in our name reſolve them, 
the peoples repreſentatives in parliament. James's | ©* that it was not for any miſdemeanor of his in 
principles were ſo different from thoſe of the com- | Parliament; but to put them out of doubt of 
mons, that it is no wonder their inferences were | ** any queſtion of that nature that may ariſe among 
directly contrary, This Prince's meaning never | ** them hereafter, you ſhall reſolve them, in our 
was that the commons ſhould adviſe him; and the] name, that we think our ſelf very free and able 
commons ptetended, it was their indiſpenſible duty “ to puniſh any man's miſdemeanors in parlia- 
to repreſent to him the dangers of church or ſtate, ment, as well during their ſiting, as after: 
with the propereſt remedies. James reſted on the | ** which we mean not to ſpare hereafter, upon an 
prerogative royal ; but the commons agreed not to | © occaſion of any man's inſolent behavior there, 
the extent he gave this prerogative, by virtue | © which ſhall be miniſtered unto us: and if the 
whereof he pretended to hinder their taking care | ** have already touched any of theſe points, whic 
of church and ſtate when they were in danger, or] we have forbiden, in any petition of theirs which 
their concerns neglected. It is very difficult, not | ** 15 to be ſent unto us, it is our pleafure that you 
to ſay impoſſible, to mark out the bounds of royal | ** ſhall tell them, that except they reform it betore 
prerogative, as well as of the privilege and duty of | ** it come to our hands, we will not deign the 
the nation's repreſentatives, in all cates which may | hearing nor anſwering it.” 125 
occur: ſo, without undertaking to decide this Dated at New-market, Dec. . 
point, I ſhall only fay, the commons diſtruſt made „„ 33 0 
them take a very extraordinary courſe, which], This letter being read and examined in the 
doubtleſs they would not have followed, had they houſe, the commons thought not proper to keep 
been to deal with a Prince of greater eſtimation. | ſilence, but to let the King ſee his threats ſhould 
On the other hand, it muſt be allowed James gave | not deter them from doing what they pretended 
great occaſions of ſuſpicion and jealouſy, in affect- was their duty. They drew therefore a petition, 
ing to eſtabliſh his prerogative upon general prin- which was, with the foregoing remonſtrance, pre- 
ciples, which will never be received in England, ſented to his Majeſty. The petition ran thus: 
without reſtrictions ſuitable to the nature of that 3 . | © I 3 
kingdom's conſtitution. | Moſt dread and gracious Sovereign. 
James offend- But attempting on the royal prerogative' was not! W E. your moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, Thecommons 
1 what alone offended his Majeſty. The remonſtrance | ©*_ the knights, citizens and burgeſſes I. 
remonftrance. Contained what could not but be to him extremely | ** aſſembled in the commons houſe of parliament, "Tu 


King James's 


the Almighty, the great King of Kings, ſhall 
contend for a bleſſing upon our indeavors ; and 
tor your Majeſty's long and happy reign over 
« us; and for your childrens children after you, 
« for many and many generations.“ 


cc 
cc 


diſagreeable, ſince, in obſcure terms, he was taxed 
with neglecting the welfare of religion and the nation; 
with tolerating recuſants; with having no deſign 
to ingage in a war for recovering the Palatinate, 
tho* he defired money for that purpoſe ; with 
granting licenſes prejudicial to the realm; and 
laſtly, with having little or no concern for the 
intereſt of religion, in matching the Prince his ſon 
with a Spaniſh Princeſs. The commons, not 
daring to ſpeak their thoughts freely on this occa- 
ſion, were contented with giving intimations. 
James perceived it, but in his own vindication for- 
bore entering on particulars, which would not have 
redounded to his advantage. It was abundantly 


more agreeable to his intereſt and dignity to hinder | 


ſo ungrateful a remonſtrance from being preſented 


to him: and that was the courſe he took. As 


toon as he heard the remonſtrance was ready, he 
wrote thus to the ſpeaker. Yo 


To our truſty and well-beloved, fir Thomas 
Richardſon, knight, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. ee 


Mr. Speaker, | r | 
WI have heard, by diverſe reports, to our 
great grief, that our diſtance from the 


4s 


cc 
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mand you to make known, in our name, unto 
the houſe, that none therein ſhall preſume hence- 
forth to meddle with any thing concerning our 
government, or deep matters of ſtate 3 and 
namely, not to deal with our deareſt ſon's match 
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by your letter-lately ſent to our ſpeaker, and by 
him related and read unto us: yet comforted 
again with the aſſurance of your grace and 
goodneſs, and of the ſincerity of our own in- 
tentions and proceedings, whereon with confi- 
dence we can rely, in all humbleneſs beſeech 
your moſt excellent Majeſty, that the loyalty 
and dutifulneſs of as faithful” and loving ſubjects 
as ever ſerved, or lived under a gracious Sove- 
reign, may not undeſervedly ſuffer by the miſ- 
information of partial and uncertain reports, 
which are ever unfaithful intelligencers: but that 
your Majeſty would, in the clearneſs of your 
own judgment, firſt vouchſafe to underſtand from 
our ſelves, and not from others, what our humble 
declaration and petition (reſolved upon by the 
univerſal voice of the houſe, and propoſed with 
your 3 favor to be preſented unto your 
ſacred Majeſty) doth contain. Upon what oc- 
caſion we entered into conſideration of thoſe 
things which are therein contained, with what 
dutitul reſpect to your Majeſty, and your ſer vice, 
we did conſider. thereof, and what was our true 
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intention thereby. And that when your Majeſty 

1 * << ſhall thereby truely diſcern our dutitul affections, 

Ion. 40 houſes ot parliament, cauſed by our indiſpoſition ]“ you will, in your royal judgment, free us from 

p. 172. of health, hath imboldened ſome fiery and | “ thoſe heavy charges, wherewith” ſome of our 

Annals of popular ſpirits of certain of the houſe of com- | members are burdened, and wherein the whole 
James I. p. 0. mons, to argue and debate publicly of fe houſe is inyol ven. 


« And 


full of grief and unſpeakable forrow, thro' the Rnntis of 
true ſenſe of your Majeſty's diſpleaſure, expreſſed James I. p. bo. 
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urs I. And ve humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that | * In the diſcourſe whereof, we did not aſſume to Jam ts I, 
| „1621. you would not hereafter give credit to private re- | our ſelves any power to determine on any part An” 1621. 
21 AN i « ports, againſt all or any of the members of our | LD 


W —— 


thereof, nor intended to incroach or intrude upon... 


de houſe, whom the whole have not cenſured, un- | <* 
- CC 


« ti] your Majeſty have been truly informed there- 
& of from our ſelves: and that in the mean time, 
« and ever, we may ſtand upright in your Ma- 


« jeſty's grace and good opinion, than which no 2 


* 


worldly conſideration is or can be dearer unto us. 
« When your Majeſty had re- aſſembled us in par- 
« liament, by your royal commandment, ſooner than 


de we expected, and did vouchſafe, by the mouths | 


cc of three honorable lords, to impart unto us the 


« weighty occaſions moving your Majeſty there- ] 
« unto, and from them we did underſtand thelc | 


& particulars, 


% That notwithſtanding your princely and pious | 


ce indeavors to procure peace, the time is now 
& come, that Janus's temple muſt be opened. 

« That the voice of Bellona muſt be heard, and 
“ not the voice of a turtle. | 

« That there was no hope of peace, nor any 
ce truce to be obtained, no not for a few days. 

« That your Majeſty muſt either abandon your 

ce own children, or ingage your felt in a war, 
« wherein conſideration is to be had, what foot, 
« what horſe, what money will be ſufficient, 
„ That the Lower Palatinate was ſcized upon 
« by the army of the King of Spain, as executor 
c of the ban there in quality of duke of Burgundy, 
« as the Upper Palatinate was by the duke of Ba- 
c yarta. | 

« That the King of Spain, 


« had now at leaſt five armies on foot, 


« That the Princes of the union were diſbanded, | 


cc but the Catholic league remained firm, whereby 
ce thoſe Princes ſo diſſevered were in danger, 
« one by one, to be ruined. |— _ 

« That the eſtate of thoſe. of the religion in fo- 
ec reign parts was miſerable ; and that out of theſe 
cc conſiderations we were called to a war, and forth- 


«« with to adviſe for a ſupply of keeping the forces 


cc jn the Palatinate from diſbanding, and to foreſee 
« the means for raiſing and maintaining the body 
« of an army for a war againſt ſpring. ' We there- 
« fore, out of our zeal to your Majeſty and your 
« poſterity, with more alacrity and celerity than 


ce ever was precedented in parliament, did addreſs 


« our ſelves to the ſervice commended unto us. 
« And altho* we cannot conceive that the honor 
and ſafety of your Majeſty and your poſterity ; 
the patrimony of your children invaded, and poſ- 
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and ſtate of your kingdoms, are matters at any 
time unfit for the deepeſt conſideration, in time 
&« of parliament : and altho' before this time we 
ce were in ſome of theſe points ſilent, and yet being 
now invited thereunto, and led on by ſo uſt oc- 
« caſion, we thought it our duties to provide for 
the preſent ſupply thereof,,, and not only to turn 
our eyes on a war abroad, but to take care for 
« ſecuring our peace at home, which the dangerous 
ce increaſe and inſolency of Popiſh recuſants, appa- 
rently, viſibly, and ſenſibly did lead us unto. 
The conſideration whereof did neceſſarily draw 
<« us truly to repreſent unto your Majeſty, what 
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4 we Conceive to be the cauſes, what we feared | 


Lal 
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would be the effects, and what we hoped might 
be the remedies of theſe growing evils; among 
« which, as incident and unavoidable, we fell upon 
« ſome things which ſeem to touch upon the King of 
&« Spain, as they have relation to Popiſh recuſants 
at home, to the wars by him maintained in the 
ce Palatinate againſt your Majeſty's children, and to 
his ſeveral armies now on foot; yet, as we con- 
ceived, without touch of diſhonor to that King, 
or any other Prince your Majeſty's confederate. 


; Vol. II. 


* 
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at his own charge, | 


' CC 


ſeſſed by their enemies; the welfare of religion, 


the ſacred bounds, of your royal authority, to 
whom and to whom only we acknowledge it 
doth belong to reſolve of peace and war, and of 
the marriage of the moſt noble Prince your ſon: 
but, as your moſt loyal and humble ſubjects and 
ſervants, repreſenting the whole commons of your 
kingdom (who have a large intereſt in the happy 
and proſperous eſtate of your Majeſty, and your 
royal poſterity, and of the, flouriſhing eſtate of 
our church and commonwealth) did reſolve, out 
of our cares and fears, truly and plainly to de- 
monſtrate theſe things to your Majclty, which 
we were not aſſured could otherwiſe come ſo 
fully and clearly to your knowledge; and thut 
being done, to lay the ſame down at your Ma- 
++ jeſty's feet, without expectation of any other an— 
„wer of your Majeſty, touching thele higher 
points, than what at your good pleaſure, and in 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


your own time, ſhould be held fit. 


This being the effect of that we had formerly 
reſolved upon, and theſe the occaſions and rea- 
ſons inducing the fame, our humble ſui: to your 
Majeſty and confidence is, that your Majeſty 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to receive, at the hands 
of theſe our meſſengers, our former humble de- 
claration and petition, and vouchſafe to read, and 
favorably to interpret the ſame : and that to fo 
much thereof as containeth our humble petition. 
concerning Jeſuits, Prieſts, and Popiſh recufants, 
the paſſage of bills, and granting your royal 
pardon, you will vouchfafe an anſwer unto-us. 
** And whereas your Majeſty, by the general 
words of your letter, ſeemeth to reſtrain us from 
intermeddling with matters of government, or 
particulars which have their motion in the courts 


of juſtice, the generality of which words, in the 


„ largeneſs of the extent thereof (as we hope be- 
«« yond your Majeſty's intention) might involve 
«© thoſe things, which are the proper ſubject of par- 
liamentary occaſions and diſcourſe. | 

And whereas your Majeſty doth ſeem to a- 
bridge us of the ancient liberty of parliament, 
for freedom of ſpeech, juriſdiction and juſt cen- 
«« ſure of the houſe, and other proceedings there 
«© (wherein, we truſt in God, we ſhall never trant- 
es greſs the hounds of loyal and dutiful ſubjects) a 
„ liberty which we aſſure our ſelves ſo wiſe and 
ſo jult a King will not infringe, the ſame being 
„ ourgancient and undoubted right and inheritance, 
received from our anceſtors: without which Wwe 
cannot freely debate, nor clearly diſcern of things 
ein queſtion before us, nor truly inform your Ma- 
« jeſty; in which we have been confirmed by 

your Majeſty's moſt gracious former ſpeeches and 
* meſſages. We are therefore now again inforced, 
in all humbleneſs, to pray your Majelty to al- 
low the ſame, and thereby to take away the 
doubts and ſcruples your Majeſty's late letter to 
„ our ſpeaker hath wrought upon us. 

“ So ſhall we your loyal and loving ſubjects 
e ever acknowledge your Majeſty's juſtice, grace 
« and goodneſs, and be ready to perform that ſer- 
e vice to your Majeſty, which in the truc affec- 
e tion of our hearts we profeſs, and pour out our 
% daily and devout. prayers to the Almighty tor 
« your Majeſty's long life, happy and religious 
«© reign, and proſperous eſtate, : and for your royal 
« poſterity after you for ever.“ 

This petition, with the remonſtrance annexed, 
was ſent to the King by twelve members, at the 
head of whom che houſe affected to ſet ſir Richard 
Weſton, a privy-counſellor, a known Papiſt, and 
thought to be the perſon who moſt inſenſed his Ma- 
jeſty againſt the commons. Then the houſe re- 
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e people, but 


cc recommended unto us in both their names, by | 
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ſolved to proceed to no other affair, till they had | 


anſwer to their petition. James received the twelve 
members very y ſome ſay, he called for 
twelve chairs for them, ſaying. Here are twelve 
« Kings come to me.“ He received from them 
their laſt petition, but rejected the remonſtrance, 
with a copy of their petition already preſented to 
him againſt the recuſants. Some days after, he ſent 
the commons his anſwer in writing. As nothing 
can better diſcover that Prince's deſigns and charac- 
ter than his ſpeeches, tho generally very tedious, 
the reader perhaps will be glad to ſee the whole 


anſwer at large. 


ec E muſt here begin, in the ſame faſhion 
6 we would have done if your firſt petition 
« had come to your hands, before we had made a 
« ſtay thereof; which is to repeat the firſt words of 
« the late Queen, of famous memory, uſed by her 
e in anſwer to an inſolent propoſition made by a 
«© Polonian embaſſador unto her; that is, ** Lega- 
« tum expectabamus, Heraldum accipimus”. For 
« we had great reaſon to expect, that the firſt 
« meſſage from your houſe ſhould have been a 
«© meſſage of than ine for our continued gra- 
« cious behavior towards our people, ſince your 
ee [aſt receſs, not only by our proclamation of grace, 
« wherein were contained ſix or ſeven and thirty 
« articles, all of ſeveral points of grace to the 
alſo by the labor we took for the 
« ſatisfaction of both houſes, in thoſe three articles 


e the right reverend father in God, the archbiſhop 
« of Canterbury; and likewiſe for the good go- 
« yernment of Ireland, we are now in hand with 
« at your requeſt. But not only have we heard no 
« news pf all this, but contrary-wiſe great com- 
e plaints of the danger of religion within this king- 
« dom, tacitly implying our ill- government in this 
« point. And we leave you to judge; whether it be 
« your duties, who are the repreſentative body of 
« our people, ſo to diſtaſte them with our govern- 
« ment; whereas by the contrary it is your duty, 
« with all your indeavors, to kindle more and more 
« a dati and thankful love in the peoples hearts 
« towards us, for our juſt and gracious government. 
« Now whereas, in the very begining of this 
« your apology, you tax us in fair terms of truſting 
e uncertain reports, and partial informations con- 
« cerning your proceeding z we wiſh you to remem- 
« ber, that we are an old and experienced King, 
« needing, no ſuch leſſons, being in our conſcience 
« freeſt of any King alive from hearing or truſting 
« jdle reports, which ſo many of your houſe as are 
«© neareſt us can bear witneſs unto you, if you would 
give as good ear to them, as you do to ſome tri- 
<« bunitial orators among you: and for proof in 
« this particular, we have made your own meſſen- 
«« gers confer your other petitions ſent by you with 
« the copy thereof, which was: ſent us before ; 
c between which there is no difference at all, but 
« that ſince our receiving the firft copy, you added 
« A concluſion unto it, which. could not come to 
« our hands *till it was done by you, and your 
« meſſenger ſent, which was all at one time. And 


* if we had no copy ot it beforchand, we muſt 


have received your firſt 


ition, to our 
«« diſhonor, before we had known what it contained, 


„ which would have inforced us to return you a far 
* worſe anſwer than now we do; for then your 


«« meſſengers had returned with nothing but that, 
«« we have judged your petition unlawful and un- 
«« worthy of an anſwer : for as to your concluſion 
4 thereof, it is nothing but . proteſtatio contraria 
« facto“; for in the body of your petition, you 


« uſurp upon our. prerogative royal, and meddle 


« with things far above your reach; and then in 


eat 


8 
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the concluſion you proteſt the contrary ; as if JaMmes'], 


© a robber would take a man's 


purſe and then An? 1621: 


6 proteſt he meaned not to rob him. For firſt,, ww 


+ you preſume to give us your advice concerning 
«© the match of our deareſt fn with ſome Proteſtant 
e (we cannot fay Princeſs, for we know none of 
5 theſe fit for him) and diſſuade us from his match 
with Spain; urging us to preſent war with that 


King; and yet in the concluſion, forſooth, ye 


<c proteſt, ye intend not to preſs upon our moſt un- 
e doubted and regal prerogative as if the petition- 
ing us in matters which your ſelves confeſs ye 


ougnt not to meddle with, were not a meddling 


cc with them. 


And whereas ye pretend, that ye were invited 
eto this courſe by the ſpeeches of three honorable 
lords; yet, by ſo much as your ſelves repeat of 
the ſpeeches, nothing can be concluded, but that 
<< we were refolved by war to regain the Palatinate, 
<< 1fotherwife we could not attain unto it. And 
** you are invited to adviſe forthwith upon a ſupply, 

for keeping the forces in the Palatinate fm 

diſbanding, and to foreſee the means for the 
raiſing and maintenance of the body of an army 
„for that war againſt the ſpring. Now, what 
inference can be made upon this, that there- 


King of Spain, break our deareſt ſon's match, 
and match him to one of our religion, let the 


if we. would tell a merchant, that we had great 
need to borrow money from him for raifing an 
army 3 that thereupon it would follow, that we 
were bound to follow his advice in the direction 
of the war, and all things depending thereupon : 
but yet not contenting your ſe]ves with this excuſe 
of yours, which indeed cannot hold water, 'ye 
come after to a direct contradict ion to the con- 
cluſion of your former petition, ſaying, that the 
honor and ſafety of us and our poſterity, and the 
patrimony of our children, invaded and poſſeſſed 
© by their enemies, the welfare of religion, and ſtate 
of our kingdoms, are matters at any time not 
< unfit for your deepeſt conſiderations in parlia- 
„ ment. To this generality, we anſwer with the 
„ logicians, that where all things are contained; 
„nothing is omited. So as this pleniporency 0 

yours inveſts you in all power upon earth, lack- 
ing nothing but the Pope's to have the keys alſo 
both of heaven and purgatory: and to this vaſt 
„ generality of yours, we can give no other anſwer ; 
for it will trouble all the beſt lawyers in the houſe 
to make a good commentary upon it: for ſo did 
<< the Puritan miniſters in Scotland bring all kind of 
** cauſes within the compaſs of their juriſdiction, 
„ ſaying, that it was the church's office to judge 
of flander, and there could no kind of crime 


C6 


| © or fault be commited, but there was a ſlander 


in it, either againſt God, the King, or their 
neighbor; and by this means they hooked in 

to themſelves. the cogniſance of all cauſes : or, 
* like Bellarmine's diſtinction af the Pope's power 

over all Kings, in ordine ad fpiritualia ”, 
„whereby he gives them all temporal juriſdiction 
„over them. 1 255 


*« But to give you a direct anſwer to the matter 
of war, for which you are ſo earneſt: we confeſs, 


we rather expect you ſhould have given us great 
and hearty thanks, for the ſo long maintaining 
a ſettled peace in all our dominions, when as 
all our neighbors about are in a miſerable com- 
buſtion of war; but, dulce bellum inexpertis. 
and we indeed find by experience, that a number 
of our ſubjects are ſo pampered with peace, as 
e they are deſirous of change, tho' they know 
% not what, | 5 
« It is true, that we have ever profeſſed, and in 

| « that 


fore we muſt preſently denounce war againſt the 


world judge. The difference is no greater, than 
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their crowns; and we would 


cannot wonder enough that you are fo forgetful | 


die, that we - will labor by all means poſlible, 
either by treaty or by force, to reſtore our chil- 
dren to their ancient dignity and inheritance : 


and whatſoever Chriſtian Princes or Potentates 


will ſet themſelves againſt it, we will not ſpare 
any lawful means to bring our ſo juſt and honor- 
able 4 to a good end; neither ſhall the 
match of our ſon, or any other worldly reſpect, 
be prefered to this our reſolution: for, by our 
credit and intervention with the King of Spain, 
the archducheſs and her huſband, now with 
God, we preſerved the Lower Palatinate one 
whole year from any farther conquering in it, 
which 1n eight days ſpace, in that time might 
have eaſily been ſwallowed up by Spinola's 
army without any reſiſtance, And in no better 
caſe was it now at our embaſſador the lord 


Digby's coming thro? Heidelberg, if he had 


not extraordinarily ſuccored it. | 
e But becauſe we conceive that ye couple this 
war of the Palatinate with the cauſe of religion, 
we muſt a little unfold your eyes herein. 
begining of this miſerable war, which 
hath ſet all Chriſtendom on fire, was not for 
religion, but only cauſed by our ſon-in-law*s 
haſty and harſh reſolution, following evil counſel, 
to take to himſelf the crown of Bohemia. 

« And that this is true, himſelf wrote letters 


Pat 


unto us at that time, deſiring to give aſſurance 


both to the French King, and ſtate of Venice, 


that his a 
reference to the cauſe of religion, but only by 
reaſon of his right of election, as he called it. 
And we would be ſorry that ſuch aſperſion 


ccepting the crown of Bohemia had no 


ſhould come upon our religion, as to make it a 


good pretext for dethroning Kings, and uſurping 


e loth that our 


people here ſhould be taught that ſtrange doctrine: 


no, let us not ſo far wrong the Jeſuits, as. to 
rob them of their ſweet 


that int. 
cc 1 = the other part, we aſſure our ſelf 


ſo far of your charitable: thoughts of us, that 
we would never have conſtantly denied our ſon- 
in-law both the title and aſſiſtance in that point, 
if we had well been perſuaded of the juſtice of 
his quarrel, But to conclude ; this unjuſt uſur- 

tion of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungaria 


poſitions and practiſe in 
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om the Emperor, hath given the Pope and all 


that party too fair a ground, and opened them 
too wide a gate for curbing and oppreſſing 


— 


many thouſands of our religion, in diverſe parts 


of Chriſtendom. | | 

« And whereas you excuſe your touching upon 
the King of Spain, on occaſion of the incidents 
by you repeated in that place, and yet affirm 
that it is withont any touch to his honor; we 


both of your words and writs : for in your for- 
mer petition. ye plainly affirm, that he affects 
the temporal monarchy of the whole earth ; than 
which there can be no more malice uttered 
againſt any great King, to make all other 
Princes and Potentates both envy and hate him; 


but, if ye liſt, it may eaſily be tried, whether 


that ſpeech touched him in honor or not, if ye 
ſhall aſk him the - whether he means to 
aſſume. to himſelf that title or no, for every 


King can beſt judge of his own honor. We 


omit the particular ejaculations -of fome foul- 


mouthed orators in your houſe, againſt the honor 


of that King's crown and ſtate. _ 

& And touching your excuſe of not 8 
any thing concerning the match of our dearel 
ſon, but only to tell your opinion, and lay it 
down at our feet. Firſt, we deſire to know, 


how you could have preſumed to determine in 
that point, without commiting high-treaſon; 
And next you cannot deny but your talking of 
his match, after that manner, was a direct 
breach of our commandment, and declaration 
out of our own mouth, at the firſt ſeting down 
of this parliament, where we plainly profeſſed, 
that we were in treaty of this match wich Spain; 
and wiſhed you to have that confidence in our 
religion and wiſdom, that we would fo manage 
it, as our religion ſhould receive no prejudice 
by it: and the ſame. we now repeat unto you, 
profeſſing that we are fo far ingaged in that 
match, as we cannot in honor go back; except 
the King of Spain perform not ſuch things as 
we expect at his hands: And theretore we are 
ſorry, that ye ſhould ſhew to have fo great 
diſtruſt in us, as to conceive that we ſhould be 
cold in our religion; otherwiſe we cannot 


ſhould not have ſtoped your mouths in this 
point, 
“And as to your requeſt, that we would now 
receive your former petition z we wonder what 
could make you preſume that we would reccive 
it, whereas in our former letter we plainly de- 
clared the contrary unto you. 
And therefore we have juſtly rejected that ſuit 
of yours: tor what have you left unattempted 
in the higheſt points of Sovereignty, in that 
petition of yours, except the ſtriking of coin ? 
For it contains the violation of leagucs, the par- 
ticular way how to. govern a war, and the mar- 
Triage of our deareſt ſon, both negative, with 
Spain, nay, with any other Popith Princeſs? 
and allo affirmatively, as to the matching with 
one of our religion; which we confeſs is a ſtrain 


cc 


K „ 
A * 


given us, as things now ſtand. 
„ Theſe are unfit things to be handled in par- 

liament, except your King ſhall require it of 
you: for who can have wiſdom to judge of 
things of that nature, but ſuch as are daily ac- 
quainted with the particulars of treaties, and of 
the variable and fixed connexion of affairs of 
ſtate, together with the knowledge of the ſecret 
ways, ends and intentions of Princes, in their 
ſeveral negociations? Otherwiſe, a ſmall miſtak- 
ing of matters of this nature may produce more 
effects than can be imagined : and therefore, 
Ne ſutor ultra crepidam.” And beſide, the in- 
termedling in parliament with matters of peace 
or war, and marriage of our deareſt fon, would 
be ſuch a diminution to us, to our crown in 
foreign countries, as would make any Prince 
neglect to treat with us, either in matters of 
peace or marriage, excepting they might be 
aſſured by the aſſent of the parliament. And fo 
it proved not long ago with the Kingof France“, 
who, upon a trick procuring his ſtates to diſſent 
from ſome treaty which before he had made, 
was after refuſed treating with any other Princes, 
to his great reproach, unleſs he would firſt pro- 
cure the aſſent of his eſtates to their propoſition, 
And will you caſt your eyes upon the late times, 
you ſhall find that the late Queen, of famous 
memory, was humbly petitioned by a parliament 
to be pleaſed to marry : but her anſwer was; 
that ſhe liked their petition well, becauſe it was 
ſimple, not limiting her to place or perſon, as 
not befiting her liking to their fancies; and if 
they had done otherwiſe, ſhe would have thought 
it a high preſumption in them. Judge then 
what we may do in ſuch a caſe, having made 
our public declaration already (as we ſaid betore) 
directly contrary to that which you have now 
petitioned, | | | 
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aus I. © that mind, with God's grace, we will live and | 


James I. 
AN” 1621. 


imagine how our former public declaration 


beyond any providence or wiſdom God hath 


* K.FrancisI, 
on receding 
from his a- 
1 

ettled with 
Charles V, the 
Emperor. 
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| I. Now to the points in your petition, whereof | ** by which particular denominations we interpret JA Es I. 
AL n =» «© you defire an E. as bay belonging to and reſtrain our former words: and then, after An* 1621. 
de parliament: the firſt and greateſt point is | ** we forbid you to meddle with ſuch things ax 


cc 


that of religion; concerning which, at this 
time, we can give you no other anſwer than 1n 


that we will never be weaty to do all we can 
for the propogation of our religion, and re- 
preſſing Porery but the manner and form you 
muſt remit to our care and providence, who can 
beſt conſider of times and ſeaſons, not by un- 
dertaking a public war of feligion thro? all the 
world at once, which how hard and dangerous 
a taſk it may prove, you may judge; but this 
uts us in mind, how all the world complained, 
faſt year, of plenty of corn ; and God ſent us a 


pray God, that this deſire among you of kindling 
wars (ſhewing your wearineſs of peace and plenty) 
may not make God permit us to fall into the 
miſeries of both. But as we already ſaid, our 
care of religion muſt be ſuch, as on the one part 
we muſt not, by the hot perſecution of our recu- 
fants at home, irritate foreign Princes of con- 
trary religion, and teach them the way to plague 
the Proteſtants in their dominions, with whom 
we daily intercede, and at this time principally, 
for eaſe to thoſe of our profeſſion who live under 


to ſpare from due and ſevere puniſhment any 
Papiſt who will grow inſolent for living under 
our ſo mild government. And you may alſo 
be aſſured, we will leave no care untaken, as 
well for the education of youth at home, eſpe- 
cially the children of Papiſts, as alſo, for pre- 
ſerving at all times hereafter ſuch youth as are or 
ſhall be abroad, from being bred in dangerous 
places, and ſo poiſoned in Popiſh ſeminaries. 
And as in this point, namely, the good educa- 
tion of Popiſh youth at home, we have already 
given ſome good proofs, both in this kingdom 
and in Ireland, ſo will we be well pleaſed to 
pals any good laws which ſhall be made, either 
now or at any time hereafter, to this purpoſe. * 


general; which is, that you may telt ſecure, 


them; yet upon the other part, we never mean 


cooling-card this year for that heat: and fo we 


« And as to your requeſt of making this a 


ſeſſion, and granting a general pardon ; it ſhall 
be in your defaults, if we make not this a 
ſeſſion before Chriſtmaſs. | 
But for the pardon, ye crave ſuch particulars 
in it as we muſt be well adviſed upon, leſt 
otherwiſe we give you back the double or 
treble of that we are to receive by your intire 
ſubſidy, without fifteens. But the ordinary 
courſe we hold fiteſt to be uſed ſtill in this caſe, 
is, that we ſhould of our free grace ſend you 
down a pardon from the higher houſe; con- 
taining ſuch points as we ſhall think propereſt; 
wherein we hope ye ſhall receive good ſatiſ- 
faction. 1 

% But we cannot omit to ſhew you, how ſtrange 
we think it, that ye ſhould make ſo bad and 
unjuſt a commentary upon ſome words of our 
former letter, as if we meaned to reſtrain you 
thereby of your ancient privileges and liberties 
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* 
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a Rape. 


have their ordinary courſe in courts of juſtice ; 
ye couple together thoſe two diſtinct ſentences, 
and plainly leave out thoſe words, Of myſteries 
of State; ſo as ye err, à bene diviſis ad male 
conjuncta: for of the former part, concerning 
myſteries of ſtate, we plainly reſtrain our mean- 
ing to the particulars which were after mentioned; 
and in the latter, we confeſs we meaned it by 
ſir Edward Coke's fooliſh buſineſs (1). And 
therefore it had well become him, -'eſpecially 

being our ſervant, and one of our council, to 
have complained unto us, which he never did, 
<< tho? he was ordinarily at court ſince, and never 
had acceſs refuſed him. „„ 
And altho' we cannot allow of the ſtile, call- 
ing it Your ancient and undoubted Right and 
Inheritance; but could rather have wiſhed, that 
ye had faid, That your privileges were derived 
from the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors 
and us (for moſt of them grow from precedents, 
which rather ſhew a toleration than inheritance) 
yet we are pleaſed to give you our royal aſſu- 
rance, that as long as you contain yourſelves 
within the limits of your duty, we will be as 
careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful 
<< liberties and privileges, as ever any of our pre- 
% deceſſors were; nay, as to preſerve our own 
royal prerogative, fo as your houſe ſhall. only 
have need to beware to trench upon the prero- 
„ gative of the crown; which would inforce us, 
or any juſt King, to retrench of their privileges 
„ thoſe who would pare his prerogative, .-and 
flowers of the crown: but of this, we hope, 
<< there ſhall never be cauſe given.. 
Dated at New-market the eleventh day of 
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erceived, and knowing the parliament was going 
in parliament. Truly, a ſcholar would be . Ps Ces Arn ite 
„ aſhamed ſo to miſplace and misjudge any ſen- pac e Fare ey | U = hg follow- 


ing proteſtation : 5 oy 
« THE commons now aſſembled in 


&c 


: parliament,” The commons 
| being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, - congern- proteſtation, 
ing ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and privileges of Wilſon, 
«© parliament, among others here mentioned, do Bend E 
8 9 2 James l. p.65: 
| £ | l e ** Coke, 
(1) This fooliſh buſineſs, was a deſign formed by chancellor Bacon, Lepton, and Goldſmith, againſt fir Edward Coke, Ruſhworth, 
after he was diſcharged from being chief juſtice, namely, to exhibit an information againſt him in the ſtar-chamber, ot ſend him P- 55 
into Ireland, This buſineſs was debated in the houſe of commons. Coke, p. 118. | 1 ee 
(2) The lord-keeper Williams adviſed, that the harſhneſs of this anſwer might be mitigated and ſoftened, for he could never 
bear, that there ſhould be a miſunderſtanding between the King and his people, if it were poſſible to prevent it. ' Philips, 9802 
| „make 


tences in another man's book. For, whereas in 

the end of our former letter, we diſcharged you 

to meddle with matters of government, and 

myſteries of ſtate, namely, matters of war or 

„ peace, or our deareſt ſon's match with Spain; 
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James eraſes 
this proteſta- 
tion from the 
journal · book. 
Ruſhworth, 

P. 53- 


AM Es I.“ make this 9 following, that the liber 
1621. ties, franc 


iſes, privileges, and juriſdiction of 
ce parliament are the ancient and undoubted birth- 


right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England; 


ce and that the arduous and urgent affairs concern. 
<« ing the King, ſtate, defenſe of the realm, and 
ce of the church of England, and the maintenance 
& and making of laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs 
ce and grievances which daily happen within this 
<« realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of counſel 
ce and debate in parliament ; and that, in the hand- 
<« ling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every 
«© member of the houſe of parliament hath, and of 
<< right ought to have freedom of ſpeech, to pro- 
£ pound, treat, reaſon, and bring to coucluſion 
* the fame; and that the commons in parliament 
« have like liberty and freedom to treat of theſe 
c matters in ſuch order, as in their judgments ſhall 
<« ſeem fiteſt 3 and that every member of the ſaid 
c houſe hath like freedom from all impeachment, 
« impriſonment, and moleſtation (other than by 
< cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for or concerning any 
<< ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or 
< matters touching the parliament or parliamentt 
< buſineſs: and that if any of the ſaid members be 
« complained of, and queſtioned for any thing 
<« done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be 
c ſhewed to the King by the advice and aſſent of 
de all the commons aſſembled in parliament, be- 
« fore the King give credence to any private infor- 
„ mation,” | 

James, hearing of this proteſtation, called a coun- 
cil, and repairing thither gave orders for what is 
contained in the ſubſequent memorial. 


Whitehall, Dec. 3o, 1621, 
90 IS moſt excellent Majeſty coming this day 


6 to the council, the Prince his Highneſs, , 
&« and all the lords, and others of his Majeſty's 


ce privy- council ſiting about him, and all the judges 
de then in London, which were fix in number, 
<< there attending upon his Majeſty ; the clerk of 


de the commons houſe of parliament was called for, 
« and commanded to produce his journal-book, 
«© wherein was noted, and entries made of moſt. 


de paſſages which were in the commons houſe of 
«© parliament 3 and among other things, there was 
« written down the form of a proteſtation, con- 
« cerning ſundry liberties, PE and fran- 
<< chiſes of parliament; with which form of pro- 
<< teſtation his Majeſty was juſtly offended. Ne- 
« vertheleſs, his Majeſty, in a moſt gracious man- 
<< ner, there expreſſed, that he never meaned to 
ce deny that houſe of commons any lawful privi- 
« leges they ever had injoyed; but whatſoever pri- 
<< vileges or liberties they had by any law or ſta- 
< tute, the fame ſhould be inviolably preſerved 
« unto them; and whatſoever privileges they in- 
« joy by cuſtom, or uncontrouled and lawful pre- 
«« cedent, his Majeſty would be careful to preſerve. 
« But this proteſtation of the commons houſe ſo 
<« contrived and carried as it was, his Majeſty 
« thought fit to be razed out of all memorials, 


le 
V1 


te and utterly to be annihilated, both in reſpect of 


« the manner by which it was gained, and the 


tc matter therein contained. For the manner of 


« oeting it, firſt in reſpect of the time: for, after 
<« ſuch time as his Majeſty, out of his princely 
<« grace, and to take away all miſtakings, had di- 
<« rected his letter to ſecretary Calvert, dated at 
% Royſton, 16 Decembris, and therein had ſo 
e explained himſelf in the point of maintaining the 


' 


of ENGLAND. | 


“privileges of the houſe of commons, as that 
of the ſaid houſe reſted fully ſatisfied, and Reed LANES ; 
from any ſcruple of having their liberties im 
„ peached; and after that, by his Majeſty's letters, 
directed to the ſpeaker, dated eighteenth Decem- 
bet, being Tueſday, his Majeſty, at the humble 
„ {uit of the houſe of commons, condeſcended to 
„ make this meeting a ſeſſion before Chriſtmas, 
and for that purpoſe had aſſigned Saturday fol- 
„ lowing. Now upon this very Tueſday, and 
while the meſſengers from the houſe of commons 
were with his Majeſty at Theobalds, to return 
thanks unto his Majeſty, and therewith an ex- 
cuſe from them not to make it a ſeſſion, in re- 
85 75 of the ſtrait of time whereunto they were 
riven; which deferment his Majeſty admited of 
at their deſires, and thereupon gave orders for 
the adjournment of the parliament until the 
eighth of February next, which was the firſt day 
formerly appointed by his Majeſty for the meet- 
ing together of the parliament: and while their 
* meſſengers were with his Majeſty, and had re- 
e ceived a gracious anſwer to return unto theit 
houſes ; even that afternoon, a commitee was 
„ procured to be made for taking their liberties 
into conſideration 3 and this afternoon a proteſta- 
tion was made (to whom appears not) concerning 
„their liberties ; and at fix o'clock at night, by 
candle: light, the fame proteſtation was brought 
into the houſe by the commitee, and that time of 
night it was called upon to be put to the queſtion, 
there not being the third part of the houſe 
then preſent ; whereas in all matters of weight 
their uſual cuſtom is, to put nothing of import- 
«© ance to the queſtion *till the houſe be full: and 
at this time many of them who were preſent ex: 
<< pected the queſtion would have been detered to 
c another day, and a fuller houſe ; and ſome then 
<<. preſent ſtood up to have ſpoken to it, but could 
<< not be ſeen or heard in that darkneſs and con- 
fuſion. Now for the matter of the proteſtation, 
« jt is penned in ſuch ambiguous and general words, 
ce as may ſerve for future times to invade moſt of 
ce the rights and prerogatives annexed to the impe- 
« rial crown; the claim of ſome; privileges being 
« grounded upon the words of the writ tor aſſem- 
ce bling the parliament, wherein ſome words, viz, 
„ Arduis Regni, are cunningly mentioned; but the 
« word <* quibuſdam”, which reſtraineth the gene- 
« rality to ſuch particular caſes, as his Majeſty 
« pleaſeth to conſult with them upon, is purpoſely 
« omited (1). . it 


„ Theſe things conſidered, his Majeſty did, this 


« preſent day, in full aſſembly of his council, and 
in preſenſe of the judges, declare the ſaid pro- 
ce teſtation to be invalid, annulled, void, and of 
| <4 no effect: and did farther, manu ſuà propria,” 
« take the ſaid proteſtation out of the journal- book 
ce of the clerk of the commons houſe of parliament, 
« and commanded an act of council to be made 
« thereupon, and this act to be entered in the re- 
« piſter of council cauſes.” 


Six days after, James did by proclamation. diſ. The parlia- 
ſolve the parliament, declaring he was not obliged moe aig 
to give account thereof to any, ſince. diſſolving the * nao] Ja- 
parliament when he pleaſed was confeſſedly in his gugworth, 
power. That he was however willing to inform p. 54. 
the public, it was becauſe. the commons took the Annals, 
liberty not only to treat of his high prerogatives f. 6o. 


which belonged not to them, but alſo to ſpeak dif. you 


not to them, but A Wilſon. 
reſpectfully of foreign Princes : that they buſied p. 748. 


* m—_ a ** a 


(i) Formerly, parliaments fat but a few days, and took into conſideration ſuch affairs only as the King kad” before ſet forth 


the writs of ſummons. But this method being altered, pa 


rliaments were called without the occafion of their meeting being 


known, and were not limited to the affairs mentioned by the Kings in their firſt ſpeeches 3 and this made their ſefſion hold o 


ong. Rapin. See Elſyng's manner of holding parliaments, 
Vor. II. 
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James I. themſelves moſtly in diſputing about their privi- 
Ax' 1621. Jeges without regarding the public wants: that 
L=L— ſome ill-tempered ſpirits ſowed tares among the 
corn, and by their cunning deviſes had impoſed on, 
him a neceſſity of diſcontinuing the preſent parlia- 
ment, without puting it to the name or period of a 
ſeſſion. Then, he declared that, tho? the parlia- 
ment was broken off, he intended to govern well, 
and ſhould gladly imbrace the firſt occaſion to call 
another at a Frope ſeaſon. | 
Proclamation = This proclamation was followed by another, for- 
forbiding to bicling, under ſevere penalties, to talk of ſtate-affairs, 
ſpeak of flate- and charging the judges in their circuits, to put the 
4 — laws in force againſt licencious tongues, 
Wilſon, L : 4 4 | 
748. Not that this was the ſole effect of James's re- 
hs Some of the commons, who had ap- 


Several mem- ſentment. nn 3 | 
bers impri- peared moſt zealous to maintain the privileges of, 


Joned. the houſe, as fir Edward Coke (1), fir Robert 
3 Philips, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym and Mr. Mallery, 
= were impriſoned. Alſo fir Dudley Diggs, fir Tho- 


Coke, p. 121- mas Crew, ſir Nathaniel Rich, and fir James Per- 
Ruſhworth. rot, were ordered into Ireland, to execute a certain 
commiſſion, the King intending thereby to remove 

them from their homes, and puniſh them with a a 

kind of exile. On the other hand, the earls of Ox- 

ford and Southampton were ſent to the Tower on 
ſome ſtudied pretenſe : but it was very manifeſtly 

on no other real account than tor ſpeaking, in the 

upper houſe, ſomewhat too freely of his Majeſty's | 

conduct. 3 

Cauſe of the ' Till this laſt parliament the King and commons 

difterence be- had only mutually tried each other, the one to ex- 
tween King tend his prerogative, the other to preſerve privi- 
Ts. leges which they deemed inconteſtible : but, on the 

preſent occaſion, both parties were under a neceſſity | 

of declaring and acting openly. The King pre- 

tended, as appears by his anſwer to the commons 

petition, that their privileges having no other foun- 

dation than the conceſſions made by his royal pre- 

deceſſors, he had a right to revoke them on their 

giving juſt occaſion. The commons on their ſide, | 

pretended, they injoyed theſe privileges by ancient 

and undoubted right, had received them by inheri- 

tance from their anceſtors, ' and the King had no 

power to take them away. I paſs over in ſilence 

the conſequences' which may be drawn from both 

theſe principles, if carried as far as the general | 

terms will allow: they are obvious to the meaneſt | 


capacity. I beg leave, not to determine ſo diffi- | 


cult a point, but only to make fome remarks, 
which, I hope, will be of uſe to the ſequel of this 
hiſtory. . 5 


Remarks on Firſt, it is in my opinion extremely difficult, and 
this diffe- perhaps impoſſible, | to eſtabliſh upon fixed princi- 
rence. 


les as well the royal e, r of the Kings of 
Foeland, as the privileges of 1 and of 
the houſe of commons in particular. We muſt ex- 
cept ſuch as are allowed on both ſides, ſince this 
mutual conſent is of no leſs force than a law. Cuſtom 
therefore and precedent are the only foundation 
whereon to eſtabliſh their refpective rights. 1 
The Anglo-Saxons, who conquered Britain, had 
no Kings in thoſe parts of Germany where they in- | 
habited before their paſſing 'over to England. 
Their government was ariſtocratical. Seven of 
their chiefs, by whom Britain was conquered, aſ- 
ſumed the title of Kings, which was never before 
in uſe among them. „ 1 
It muſt be obſerved, as a „ e point, 
that the dominion of theſe new Kings did not pro- 
perly extend over the vanquiſhed people, viz. the 


o 


8 


Britons, of whom the majority were driven into 
Wales and Cornwal, but over the conquerors them. 
ſelves, among whom the ſubdued country was di- 
vided. Hence it is evident that the right of con- 


queſt, which might be alledged in favor of the firſt 


Kings and their ſucceſſors, is wholly excluded. 
It is very probable, not to ſay certain, that the 
parliament of England is as ancient as the monat- 
chy, tho* ſome diſpute it, but in my opinion with- 
out much foundation (2); at leaft, the time cannot 
be aſcertained when parliaments firſt commenced : 
but it is very difficult to prove the commons were 
ſummoned to parliament, and there voted. 5 
On the other hand, it cannot be doubted theſe 
firſt Kings had great prerogatives, which were 
much augmented by their ſucceſſors: but I believe 
it may be taken for granted that, in general, nei- 
ther the King's prerogatives, nor the peoples pri- 
vileges, owe their origin to the laws ; conſequent- 
ly, they can neither be limited nor extended but as 
warranted by examples and precedents. Now theſe 
precedents are ſo contrary one to another, that there 
is no forming any fixed and certain rules: and what 
cauſes moſt difficulty in this matter, is the ambi- 
guity of the terms, and firſt, in the word parlia- 
ment. 8 ; 
It parliaments are conſidered as bodies compoſed 
of King and two houſes, we may without ſcruple 
aſcribe thereto a power unlimited, with reſpe& to 
the kingdom's affairs: but if we ſuppoſe a parlia- 
ment to conſiſt only of the two houſes without 
the Sovereign, we cannot deny its rights to be li- 
mited. The two houſes are properly the whole na- 
tion, excluſive of the King. They have their pri- 
vileges; but it belongs not to them to extend them 
as they pleaſe: to effect this the King's conſent is 


neceſſary. This is ſtill abundantly more certain 
without the 
other's concurrence: for then it repreſents but part f 
the nation, who cannot legally claim any other 


when one of the houſes acts alone, 


rights than thoſe which are granted either by ſome 
law, or by the tacit confent of the King and the 
other houſe. Very true it is that, to each of the two 
houſes belong ſeparate rights and privileges; and 
that the two houſes together, tho? ſeparated from 
the King, have alſo their privileges: but the que- 
ſtion is to know, how far they reach, and whether 
the Sovereign alone ought to be arbiter. | 
The term prerogative royal ts liable to no lefs 
ambiguity than the word parliament. It is a loofe 
and general term, which gives only a very confuſed 
idea of the thing ſignified. If it is a right common 


to all who bear the title'of King, the prerogative 
royal muſt 


the ſame every where, and the Kings 
of England 'and Poland will be as abſolute as the 
King of Perſia, If it has bounds, by whom were 


they ſet? Or, what are the bounds which it cannot 


| 


exceed? I believe it is no leſs difficult to reſolve 
theſe queſtions, than thoſe concerning parliamentary 
privileges. But as the prerogative royal includes 


I] many particular rights, let us examin, for inſtance, 


the power challenged by James of revoking the 
houſe of commons privileges. From whence had 
he this particular e Was it a right com- 
mon to all Kings? But there are in the world King- 
doms without parliaments or a houſe of commons. 
Was this prerogative as ancient as the Engliſh mo- 
narchy? But he himſelf would not grant the houſe 
of commons to be ſo ancient. Was it from ſome 
law? But he produced none. Was it by- a tacit 
conſent, or by uſurpation? But the thing had nevet 
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(% Orders were given for ſealing up the locks and doors: of fir Edward's chambers in London, and in the Temple, for the 


ſeizing his papers; and it was debated in council how he might be excluded from the benefit of the general pardon which 
4. P. 55. Annals, p. 66, sir Edward, i ſeems, "bad called the Fig“ 


(2) See my diſſertation in the preceding volume of this Hiſtory, Rapin, 


have paſſed this laſt parliament. Ruſhworth, Vol 


prerogative an over-grown monſter, Wilſon, p. 7 


as to 


happened 
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Jamss I. happened before. Was it, in fine, upon this gene- 
An? 1621. ral maxim, that whatever is granted by one Kin 

may be revoked by another? But, beſide that this 
POD is no inconteſtible principle, eſpecially after many cen- 


turies of uninterrupted poſſeffion, his Majeſty would 
have been ſtrangely/ puzzled to name thoſe Kings 


who had granted/ the commons their privileges. 
Thus King James ſuppoſed, that the prerogative 


was a thing fixed, indiſputable, known to all the 
world, tho' nothing was more indeterminate, or of 
leſs known limits and extent, | | 


what was ſaid concerning the royal prerogative, may 
be applied here. How, came the commons by theſe 
rights? How far did they reach? Where were their 


bounds? This would be very difficult to fix. James 
perhaps went too far, when he would have intirely 


| deprived the commons of the right of repreſenting to 
him the nation's grievances, and of the liberty to 
debate, reaſon, and ſay in the houſe what was 
thought proper. But if, under color of theſe rights, 
the commons would take upon them to adviſe the 


King upon all occaſions, and ſpeak injuriouſly of 


his Majefty in their houſe, upon what would they 
ground ſuch privileges? 


Since therefore it is ſo difficult to decide theſe que- 


ſtions concerning the prerogative royal, and the pri- 
vileges of both — 2 or of each in particular, 
prudence and good policy require, that Kings and 
parliaments avoid as a rock the ingaging in ſuch 
diſputes. Accordingly, we may in peruſing this 
hiſtory have obſerved that the wiſeſt, the moſt il- 
luſtrious Kings, thoſe whoſe merit is moſt univer- 
fally acknowledged, as Edward I, Edward III, 


Henry V, Edward IV, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, 
never had any conteſts of this nature with their par- 
liaments. ' On the contrary, thoſe who were leaſt 
eminent for their prudence and capacity, ſuch as 
Henry III, Edward II, Richard II, were ruined 


for ſtarting ſuch arguments. James is the firſt, who 


in thoſe later days ingaged in this quarrel, He was 
followed by his ſon and grandſons,and theſe Princes, 


very far from ſucceeding in their projects, only ren- 


dered themſelves extremely unhappy. A wiſe and 
prudentKingof England, who knows his own intereſt, | 


will never quarrel with his parliament; and a par- 
liament, whoſe ſole view is the kingdom's welfare, 


will take care never to call in queſtion the King's 
juſt prerogative : nay, they will rather chuſe to ee. 
it ſomewhat too far ſtretched than run the riſque of 
breaking a union, which is the ſole foundation of 
public happineſs, I hope I ſhall be forgiven this 
digreſſion, which to me ſeems of uſe to inform the 
reader, and help him to judge impartially of the 


differences which gave birth in this, and produced 
ſo many calamities in the inſuing reign. 

The diſſolution of this parliament, and the little 
likelihood of [James's ever calling another, could 
not but be attended with ill conſequences. The 
King forfeited, by this proceeding, not only the 


love and eſteem of great part of his ſubjects, but 


alſo the regard of foreigners. When he was thus 


imbroiled with his people, it was univerſally con- 


cluded he could be no longer either a friend to be 
relied on, or a foe to be dreaded. On the other 
hand, the nation could not without terror reflect 
that they were on the point of being expoſed to a 
deſpotic power, ſince they were not to have any 
more ' parliaments to keep within due bounds the 
kph qu royal. But the worſt effect produced 

y this rupture between King and parliament, was 
the diviſion among the ſubjects, who continually 


. 
9 


| 


minations of Whigs and Tories. 
Theſe two parties which began to be formed, 


were at firſt contented with mutual diſputes in de- ledged for and 
fenſe of the King's or the peoples rights, relating to gain the 
what had occaſioned this parliament's diſſolution. Ning. 


The Royaliſts ſaid, the commons aimed at convert- 
ing the Engliſh monarchy to a republic: that their 
meddling with ſtate- affairs, and adviſing his Ma- 


| | Jeſty how he ſhould manage the kingd i0 
Let us now conſider what were thoſe rights, li- nage the Kingdom and his 


berties and privileges claimed by the commons as 


their ancient and indubitable birth - right and inheri- | pretenſes to give the King counſel; with which it 
tance. Theſe are all uncertain and general terms, | herefuſed complying he would, on that very account, 
of which we cannot have a clear and diſtinct idea, 


without applying them to particular caſes. But 


own family, ſhewed they aſpired to no leſs than 
governing the ſtate, ſince they would never want 


be deprived of the neceſſary aids for defenſe of the 
realm, and conſtrained to receive law from foreign 
Princes: that England was originally a monarchy, 
and had ever continued upon the ſame foot : bur 
the foundations were going to be undermined, by 


making the King ſubſect to the parliament: that at 


firſt only rcmonſtrances were made to the King; 
afterwards counſels were added ; but theſe counſels 


would toon be converted into inſtructions, and thoſe _ 


inſtructions into orders and commands: in a word, 
it the commons were ſuffered to procecd, the King 
would quickly become a mere Doge : that the com- 


mons had the leſs right to pretend to the ſtate go- 


vernment, as the ſtate had ſubſiſted five hundred 
years without them, ſince it was about the end of 
Henry IIPs reign, and during the earl of Leiceſter's 
uſurpation, that the peoples repreſentatives were firſt 


admited into parliament. In ſhort, that it was very 


ſtrange that, under a monarchial government, the 
people, or their repreſentatives, ſhould tell the King 
how he was to govern his kingdom : that ſuppoſing 
the people had ſuch a right, it would be neceſſary 
to impart to them all the ſtate ſecrets, and conſult 
them about alliances and treaties, peace and war; 
but, as this had never been practiſed, it followed of 
courſe that the ſuppoſition was falſe, and the pco- 
ple were called to parliament only to' ſupply the 
King's wants, and to ſettle taxes and impoſitions 


in à manner leaſt burdenſome to the ſubjects: that 
indeed, as to the laws concerning the ſtate's inter- 


nal government, it was thought proper to inact 
them with conſent of che people who' were to be 
ſubje& to them, that they might be the better exe- 
cuted; but no conſequerice- could thence: be drawn, 


either for foreign affairs, or for the execution ot 


theſe laws which was left to the King alone, or for 
the kingdom's general government. 
The peoples favorers ſaid in their turn, that the 
King, not fatisfied with England's being a mo- 
narchy, would make'it a deſpotic monatchy : that 
he affected to confound the ſeveral kinds of monar- 
chies, whereof ſome were more others leſs abſolute, 
in order to acknowledge but one ſort, to which he 


aſcribed power unlimited: that the Engliſh mo- 
narchy was not of this kind, but began with the 
parliament, which being as ancient as the royalty, 


formed, together with the Soyereign, that abſolute 

wer which his Majeſty would aſſume to himſelf 
alone: that the parliament had their privileges, as 
the King had His, nor could be deprived of them, 
without deſtroying the nature and conſtitution of 
the Engliſh government: that the parliament re- 
preſented the whole nation, who were as much or 
more concerned in the ſtate's welfare than was the 
King himſelf : _ indeed, the King had his un- 
doubted prerogatives; but they were intended for 
the welfare and preſervation of the ſtate, and not 
for its ruin: that, while he kept within theſe 
bounds, and acted only for the kingdom's benefit, 
he anſwered the end and intent of his prerogatives ; 
but it was deſtroying the, conſtitution to pretend, 
that his prerogative royal gave him power to — 

| Ve 


| Joined with the two oppoſite parties, which fiibſiſt J AMS J. 
to this day, with ſome difference, under the deno- An* 1621, 


* 
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make alliances repugnant to the 
Ax' 1622. good of the realm, to render the nation contemptible 
WAA in the eyes of foreigners, to expoſe religion to the 
danger of being ruined thro* exceſs of careleſſneſs 
and condeſcenſion for its enemies: that, in ſuch a 
caſe, as he ſwerved from the end and deſign of his 
prerogative, it was the peoples, or their repreſen- 
tatives buſineſs to ſhew him the inconveniences of 
his conduct, propound means to prevent them, and 
give him counſels proper for their cure : that if this 
were not ſo, it would follow the King would be 
abſolute and arbitrary; might ruin and deſtroy the 
kingdom at his pleaſure, trample upon the eſtabliſhed 
laws, oppreſs the ſubjects, take away their lives 
and fortune, which was directly contrary to the con- 
ſtitution of England : that, as to the reſt, it evi- 
dently appeared, the King was laboring to reduce 
the parliament's privileges to little or nothing. Does 
the parliament repreſent to him the peoples grie- 
vances ? It may, fays he, be thence infered, that 


James I. vert the laws, to 


the King governs ill, and this tends to alienate from 


him the love of his ſubjects. Is he deſired to put 
the laws againſt recuſants in execution? He an- 
ſwers, that affair muſt be left to his care; he knows 
what is proper to be done; he is an old experienced 
King, who has no need to be taught, and yet he is 
not ſeen to do the leaſt thing towards redreſſing the 
grievances complained of: do the commons re- 
preſent to him, that the Prince his ſon's marriage 
with the Spaniſh Infanta may be of very ill conſe- 
quence to religion ? He replies, they have no 
buſineſs to meddle with his family- concerns: do 
they ſtrive to make him ſenſible, that the Pro. 
teſtant religion is in danger of being deſtroyed 
8 for want of aſſiſtance, and that 
the King of Spain amuſes him with fair promiſes, 
while he is over-runing the Palatinate? He an- 
ſwers, theſe are matters of ſtate too high for the 


peoples repreſentatives, who have neither wiſdom 


nor capacity enough to comprehend the myſteries 
of government: Ne ſutor ultra crepidam“ In a 
word, he reduces the privileges of the commons to 
adviſing the King when he ſhall do them the honor 
to aſk it, and to ſupplying him with money when 
he demands it on any pretenſe, tho? the pretenſe be 
evidently falſe, ſince he will not ſuffer his reaſons 


to be examined. But this is not all. He plainly | 


tells the commons, their privileges are only con- 
ceſſions of himſelf and predeceſſors, and' intimates 


that they ſhall keep them no longer than their ſub- 


miſſion makes them worthy thereof. Is it poſſible, 
ſay they, to give plainer marks of a {ſettled de- 
ſign to uſurp arbitrary power? prong the com- 
mons were not called to parliament till the reign of 
Henry III, which however cannot be proved, 
have they not ever ſince been a very eſſential part 
of parliament, and conſequently have they not un- 
doubted right to all parliamentary privileges? 
The Puritas This is part of what was then urged on both 
tor the people. ſides, and is what ſerved to cheriſh diviſion be- 
tween the two parties, who have not ever ſince 
ceaſed reviling each other. It is eaſy to gueſs with 
which of theſe factions the Puritans joined them- 
ſelves. They loved not the King, who on his 
part diſcovered, on all occaſions, that he was their 
mortal enemy : but there were, as I have already 
_ obſerved, two forts of Puritans, viz. State-Puritans 
and Church-Puritans, Before King James declared 
himſelf ſo openly with reſpect to his prerogative 
royal, the State-Puritans were few, becauſe his 
Majeſty having not gone great lengths, his inten- 
tion was yet only ſulpeCted : but after the diſſolu- 


2 
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tion of his third parliament, their number greatly Ja MES l. 


increaſed, and the King, thro' a policy very de- Aw 1622 


ſtructive of his intereſts, - always affected to con E-... 
found theſe two ſorts of Puritans. He thereby 
forced them to make but one party, tho? they were 
united only in a ſingle point, viz. in oppoſing the 
court's maxims : ſo the Church-Puritans, who be- 
fore made but a ſmall figure in the kingdom, ſud- 
denly formed a very conſiderable party by this 
junction of the State-Puritans. This party grew 
at length ſo powerful, that they overthrew the 
eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and the monarchy itſelf ; 
but this happened not 'till the ſucceeding reign. 

On the other hand, the King's party was The Armi. 
ſtrengthened by junction of the Arminians, who nians for the 
were very numerous. Arminius's doctrine had bred King. 
diſputes in England, tho? with leſs noiſe than in Weldon, 
Holland. Many eccleſiaſtics had imbraced this P 75": 
doctrine, tho* condemned by the ſynod of Dort, | 
whoſe authority they did not acknowledge, and 
notwithſtanding his Majeſty's open profeſſion to 
reject Arminius's tenets, Theſe men, improving 
this opportunity ariſing from the diſcord between 
the two parties, readily joined the Royalifts, and 
from that time were as much careſſed at court as 
they were hated before. By this means, William Coke. 
Laud, a divinity doctor of great parts and learning, 
was qualified, tho* Arminian in principle, to be 
promoted to the See of St. David's by the intereſt 
of Buckingham, who deſired the biſhop of Lin- | 
coln (1) to recommend him to his Majeſty. It Hackers lilo 
was however with ſome difficulty that James agreed of Williams. 
to this preferment, being prejudiced againſt him on P- 63, 64- 
account of his proud and turbulent ſpirit. After the 
Arminians had liſted themſelves in the King's party, 
they were in the height of proſperity, favored by 
the courtiers, who were laboring to hinder the 
growth of Puritaniſm. On the other hand, the The p,,;n, 
Papiſts alſo declared openly for the King, becauſe imbrace his 
it was by abſolute power alone they could obtain party, 
their wiſhes, whereas parliaments were profeſſedly 
their enemies. F —_ moſt of the clergy ſided 2, go like. 
alſo with the King, looking on him as the only wiſe the 
perſon capable of ſupporting them againſt attempts clergy. 
of the Puritans, whoſe number continually in- 
creaſed. | 

The two factions being thus compoſed of men of Mutual te. 
different kinds and ſentiments, mutually upbraided proaches of 
one another with what was moſt odious in each the two par- 
party. The Royaliſts confounded under the name bes. 


of Puritans: all who oppoſed the King, and the — 
Puritans taxed all the Royaliſts with being Papiſts 
or Arminians. HS 09: | with 


This diviſion, which began to be rematkable in King James 
England, little helped to eſtabliſh King James's little efteemsd 
reputation abroad. It was now two years fince abroad. 
his ſon-in-law's dominions were invaded by the Wilſon. 
Spaniard and duke of Bavaria, and he was not — 
ſeen to take any effectual courſe for their recovery. 
Embaſſies and ſollicitations were the only arms he 
uſed for that purpoſe (2). The King of Spain 
had amuſed him four or five years with hopes of a 
marriage which advanced not, and by that means 
tied up his hands while he ſeized the Palatinate. 
In fine, when all Europe 5 he would open 
his eyes to look towards his kingdom's his family's 
and his own intereſts, and take ſome vigorous re- 
ſolution, it was heard that he was irreconcileably at 
variance with his parliament. Hereupon he was 
deſpiſed abroad, and inſults ſoon followed contempr. 
In the Netherlands he was publicly ridiculed on 
their ſtages. Comedies were acted, with meſſengers 


nly ridi- 
culed in the 
Netherlands. 


(1) Lord-keeper Williams. Archbiſh 
Armenian. Hacket, p. 63. 

2) It was ſaid, the King 
embaſſies. Wilſon, p. 748. 


Wilſon. 


op Abbot had repreſented him to the King as unſound in religion, becauſe he was an Celce, p. 6. 
might almoſt have purchaſed ſuch a country as the Palatinate, with the money ſquandered away on 


haſtily 


di- 
15. 
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haſtily bringing news that the Palatinate was juſt 
ready to be over-run by the numerous forces ſend- 
ing thither by the King of Spain's enemies: the 
King of Denmark was to find a hundred thouſand 
pickled herrings; the Hollanders a hundred thou- 
ſand butter-boxes; and the King of England, a 
hundred thouſand embaſſadors. In one place, King 
James was pictured with a ſcabbard without a ſword ; 
in another with a ſword which could not be drawn, 
tho? diverſe * ſtood pulling at it (1). In 
England itſelf the almoſt- forgot ſtory of David 
Rizzo was revived. But what gave moſt chagrin 
to that party who oppoſed the court, was to ſee 
Buckingham govern to abſolutely that James ſeemed 
to have made his favorite his maſter. None were 
advanced to poſts but Papiſts, Arminians, or ſuch 
as were preſumed to have little or no religion. In 
a word, at court ſuch only paſſed for Proteſtants as 
were for the royal prerogative in its utmoſt extent, 


be their creed what it would: all the reſt were 
Puritans. 


bury, was reckoned among the Puritans, becauſe 


Abbot himſelf, archbiſhop of Canter- 


he approved not of the court- maxims. He had the 
misfortune, in 1622, to kill a man with an arrow 
as he was ſhooting at a buck ; and this accident oc- 
caſioned his being deemed incapable of any longer 
performing the epiſcopal functions: wherefore he 
reſolved alſo to ſave himſelf the trouble of going 
to the council, where his advice was little regarded, 
as coming from a perſon of Puritan principles, 
While peoples minds were in this fort of fermen- 


tation, James wanted money. He was for ſending 


Digby to Spain, and Weſton to Bruſſels to finiſh at 


once the marriage and Palatinate affairs: beſide, 
Buckingham and his relations were 2 gulph which 


could not be filled. There was no probability of a 


new parliament, after the ſteps James had lately 


taken. Tho' a parliament could have been pre- 


vailed on to give the King money, it would not 


have been till after their privileges were ſecured at 
the expenſe of the prerogative royal, and James 


thought that remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Re- 
courle muſt therefore be had to extraordinary 


James exafts methods. The ſureſt and moſt expeditious ſeemed 


a benevolence. 


Annals, 


to be the exacting from the people a contribution 
under the name of Benevolence. 


well knew that, except ſome compulſion was uſed, 


the peoples liberality would not go any great lengrhs, 
the judges were ordered in their circuits to demand 


a benevolence, and to intimate withal, that his 


Ibid. 


Majeſty would not be ſatisfied with what ſhould be 


voluntarily offered, if it was not proportionable to 
the donor's abilities. To that purpoſe the council 


directed a circular letter to the gage concluding | 
with theſe words : <* Nevertheleſs, if any perſon 


„ ſhall, out of obſtinacy or diſaffection, retuſe to 


c contribute herein proportionably to their eſtates 


and means, you are to certify their names unto 


ce this board. And ſo recommending this ſervice 
% to your beſt care and indeavor, and praying 


<« you to return unto us notes of the names of ſuch 
&« as ſhall contribute, and of the ſums offered by 


« them.” The excuſe for this levy of money was 


the King's pretended reſolution to recover the Pala- 


tinate by arms, after having in vain tried gentle 
means. It will hereafter appear how this reſolution 
was executed. 


As the court very 


— — —— 


James's project was to conclude the Prince his 4M Ks l. 


on's marriage, and receive the dowry of two 
millions, before he demanded reſtitution of the Pala. 
tinate, for fear the Spaniard ſhould pretend that this 
reſtitution was to be 1n compenſation of the dowry : 
after that, he hoped the King of Spain, thro' friend. 


AN” 1622. 


His project. 


ſhip, and in conſideration of their alliance, would | 


ſurrender the Lower Palatinate to his ſon-in-law, 
and oblige the Emperor and duke of Bavaria to re- 
ſtore him the Upper. This was all he intended to 
do for his daughter and ſon-in-law. That this was 


his deſign, jy wr any appears in his inſtructions to 


lord Digby, before his departure for Spain, where- 
in he was cxpreſly ordered, not to make the affait 


** of the Palatinate one of the marriage articles.“ 


James would however have the public believe, that 
his chief aim in the Spaniſh match was to procure 
his ſon-in-law reſtitution of the Palatinate. This 
doubtleſs was one of thoſe myſteries of ſtate which 
could not be comprehended by the commons. Per- 
haps he really hoped ſuch reſtitution would imme- 
diately follow upon the marriage: but this hope 
was founded on a very weak baſis. Very ſeemingly, 


It was Gondomar who infpired him with this chime- 
rical expectation, | | 


However this be, James, being abſolutely fixed Digby ſent to 


on this ſcheme, ſent Digby embaſſador-cxtraordinary Pp 
. . Rym. Fad. 
Jointly Vol. XVII. 


to Spain, to conclude the marriage: treaty, 


ain. 


with fir Walter Aſton, who had been ſome time at p. 300. 


| the court of Philip IV (2). The articles concerning Cabala. 


religion were already ſettled, but the reſt were nor Wilſon, 
to be talked of, till the Pope's diſpenſation was ob- I; 749: 


tained, for fear of laboring to no purpoſe. This 
was one of the Spaniſh court's artifices to prolong 
the affair, and have time to complete , conquering 
the Palatinate, while the diſpenſation was expected, 
which, in all appearance, his Catholic Majeſty 
might either haſten or delay, juſt as himſelf pleaſed, 
Mean while, the hope of a ſpeedy concluſion of 
this marriage, the two millions dowry, and reſtiu- 
tion of the Palatinate ſo fettered James's hands that 
he durſt not move even a finger to offend the Spa- 
niard, for fear of defeating ſo., noble a project. 
Thus, whenever he talked of ingaging in a war to 
recover the Palatinate, it was always with this re- 
ſtriction, if he could nat obtain it by fair means, 


Ruſhworth, 


p · 50, 60, 
Annals. 


becauſe he thought himſelf fare of ſucceſs in his 


negociations. It is therefore certain that, when he 


demanded money of the parliament, or exacted a 
benevolence on the people, it was not with deſign 
to prepare for war, tho that was the pretext, ſince 
a breach with the houſe of Auſtria was inconſiſtent 
with his project. 


When Digby (who was this year created earl of Created earl 


Briſtol) ſet out for Spain, James cauſed Gage to ſet of Friſtol. 


out for Rome, to ſollicit the diſpatch of the dil- 
penſation, without which his new embaſſador could 


not proceed at. Madrid, But to render Gage's in- Gage fent to 
ſtances more effectual, it was requiſite his [Holineſs Romy: .-A 


ſhould be acquainted, that King James was no pro- 
ſecutor of Catholics : not but that he had already 
given very convincing proofs; however he thought 
he ſhould, on this occaſion, give à ſtill ſtronger 
one, by releaſing all the impriſoned recuſants (3). 
This was done publicly and openly, by writs under 
the great-ſeal to the juſtices ot aſſize, with a letter 
trom the lord-keeper Williams, exhorting them 


(i) At Bruſſels they painted him with his pockets hanging out, 


; 0 4] 


and not one penny in them ; and his purſe turned upſide down, 


In Antwerp they painted the Queen of Bohemia like a poor Iriſh mantler, with her hair hanging about her ears, her child at 
her back, and King James carrying the cradle after her ; and every one of theſe pictures had ſeveral mottos expreſſing their malice, 


Coke, Vol. I. p. 126. 


(2) Lord Digby carried letters from King James and Prince Charles, to the King of Spain, and one from the King to Baltazar 
Zuniga, which ſee in Ruthworth, Vol. I. p. 57, &c. Digby, on his arrival to Spain, was ſtrangely neglefted by the Spaniſh 


court. See Wilſon, p. 749, 750. 
(3) Gondomar 


Vol. II. 


to boaſt, that four thouſand recuſants had been releaſed thro? his interceſſion, Wilſon, p. 750. 


6 A punctually 


Wilſon. 
Ruſhworth. 


enſation. 
ilſon, 
p. 750. 
The impri- 


ſoned recu- 


ſants relcaſed- 


Ruſhworth, 
p-. G2. 
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Jars I. punctually to obey the King's orders. Theſe writs, 
Aw' 1622. contrary to law, to the commons remonſtrance, and 
= to James's own anſwer to their petition, occaſioned 

many ſevere cenſures upon this Prince's procedure. 
The lord- As this affair made a noiſe among the people, the 
keeper's vin. lord-keeper was ordered to vindicate his Majeſty by 


1 a public writing. The ſaid vindication is intro- 


p. 63. duced with this noble compariſon: * As the fun in 
Annals, & the firmament appears to us no bigger than a 
P. 09. « platter, and the ſtars but as ſo many nails in the 


« pummel of a faddle, becauſe of the inlargement 
e and diſproportion between our eye and the object: 
e ſo is there ſuch unmeaſurable diſtance between 
« the deep reſolution of a Prince, and the ſhallow 
e apprehenſions of common and ordinary people, 
that as they will ever be judging and cenſuring, 
de fo they muſt needs be obnoxious to error and 
„ miſtaking.” Then he gives two reaſons, both 
very falſe, of this conduct. The firſt ; that as his 
| Majeſty was now ſoliciting very zealouſly for ſome 
eaſe to all the Proteſtants in Europe, it would be 
unreaſonable to execute, at the ſame time, the laws 
againſt the Roman Catholics. [The ſecond ; that 
the Engliſh Jeſuits had publiſhed a book, to excite 
the French King to execute, in his kingdom, againſt 
the Hugonots the fame laws as thoſe inacted in 
England againſt the Papiſts. But, added the biſhop, 
« to conclude, from the favor done to the Engliſh 
« Papiſts, that the King favors the Romiſh re- 
„ ligion, is a compoſition of folly and malice, 
& little deſerved by a gracious Prince, who, by 
«© word, writing, exerciſe of religion, and acts of 
<« parliament hath demonſtrated himſelf fo refolved 

a Proteſtant. PE 
Iſſue of count I obſerved that, about the cloſe of laſt year, the 
Schwartzem- Emperor ſent to England count Schwartzemburg, 
el em to treat of r fg RT; 
1 being pompouſly received at London, as teſtifying 
9 his 2 1 Majeſty's regard for the King, could 
roduce no powers when he was to diſcourſe of 
bufines It was the archducheſs Iſabella whom the 
Emperor had impowered to conclude the truce 
which King James required: wherefore there was 
a neceſſity - of going to negociate at Bruſſels with 
her ſaid Highneſs and the agents of ſome Proteſtant 
e Brant, Princes. King James choſe for this imploy fir 
Ruſhworth, Richard Weſton, poſſibly, becauſe he thought his re- 
p. 56. ligion would advance the negociation. But, to 
gain the Infanta's favor, he likewiſe made uſe of 
Vaux is per- another means. He gave leave to lord Vaux, a 
mited to raife Papiſt, to raiſe two thouſand men (1) in England, 
2 0 z to ſerve the Infanta againſt the United Provinces, 
ainſt the and the Proteſtant Princes their allies. By ſuch 
— means as theſe did James hope to ſucceed in his ne- 
Du Cheſne. gociations. We ſhall ſee preſently the event; but 
it will be neceſſary firſt to mention what paſſed in 

Germany, during the year 1622. 


Affairs of o- The King of Bohemia, plainly perceiving his 
hemia. royal father-in-law uſed very ineffectual methods to 
Hiſt. Red. reſtore him to his dominions, believed it adviſable 
Coke: to try ſome other expedient. He was ſtill maſter 
Wilſon. of Manheim, Heidelberg and Frankendal, and 


count Mansfeldt, tho? withdrawn into Alfatia, had 
it ſtill in his power to re-enter the Lower Palatinate. 
In order to improve this latter remedy, he agreed 
with Prince Chriſtian of Brunſwic, adminiſtrator of 
the biſhoprick of Halberſtadt, who had accom- 
panied him to the Hague, to raiſe forces in Weſt- 
phalia, and join Mansfeldt. At the ſame time, 
he made alike agreement with the Prince of Baden- 


—_ 


Durlach, who promiſed alſo to levy troops for the JAMES l. 
lame purpoſe. Seemingly, the Hollanders ſupplied Ax' 1622. 
monies for theſe levies, on account of the advantage... 
they ſhould reap from this powerful diverſion. $2 
Theſe two Princes kept promiſe with his Bohemian 

Majeſty, and each headed ten or twelve thouſand 

men. The difficulty was how to enter the Lower 
Palatinate, where the Spaniards where very powertul. 

However, the matter not appearing quite impoſſible, 

the Prince of Brunſwic took the field in Weſtphalia, 

and ſeized ſome places inthe county of Marc. This 

drew upon him a detachment of the Spaniſh army 

from the Netherlands, under conduct of count Henry 

de Bergh, who was joined by the count of Anhalt 

with another detachment of the Bavarian army, 
commanded by count Tilly in the Palatinate. B 

this means, Prince Chriſtian faw himſelf detained 

ſome time in Weſtphalia : but at length count Bergh 

being recalled, he was at liberty to advance. On 


| the other hand, it was not eaſy for the Prince of 


Baden to enter the Palatinate, all its avenues being 
ſecured by count Tilly and Gonfalez de Cordoua. 
Mean while, the King of Bohemia departing 
privately from the Hague, on board a ſmall veſſe], 
and landing at Calais, traverſed France and ſafely 
arrived at Mansfeldt's army, already advanced to 
Germerſheim. Here they impatiently expected the 
approach of the two armies coming to their aſſiſtance. 
It would be needleſs to give a particular account of 
the march of theſe two armies, and the obſtacles 
they met with from the Spaniards and Bavarians. 
It will ſuffice to ſay, the Prince of Baden was de- 
feated the ſixth of May: that afterwards the King 
of Bohemia and Mansfeldt marching to Prince 
Chriſtian, met count Tilly, who put them to rout, 
and forced them to retire to Manheim. This 
battle was fought the twelfth of June. Eight days 
after, Tilly alſo attacked Prince Chriſtian, who 
was advanced to the borders of the Palatinate, and 
tho? he gained over him ſome advantage, could not 
however prevent his paſſing to Manheim with good 
part of his forces. | 
Some time after, the Spaniards and Bavarians 
were ſo —_ recruited, that their army conſiſted 
of more than fifty thouſand men, with which they 
almoſt ſurrounded their enemies, who lay incamped 
between Manheim and Heidelberg. Wherefore the 
King of Bohemia, defpairing ever to recover what 
he had loſt, returned to Holland. After his de- 
parture, the Prince of Brunſwic and count Mansfeldt 
reſolved to join Prince Maurice in the Netherlands, 
and march thro Lorrain. As they were obliged to 
take a compaſs, Gonfalez de Cordoua, parting from 
Tilly, marched and expected them in Brabant, to 
obſtruct their paſſage. The two armies meeting 
between Namur and Bruſſels, fought with equal ſuc- 
ceſs ; but the Prince of Brunſwic loſt one of his arms 
by a cannot ſhot, After the battle, Mansfeldt pur- 
ſued his march towards Holland. g | 
During this interim count Tilly, having no ene- Heidelberg 
my to oppoſe him in the Lower Palatinate, carried and Manheim 
Heidelberg by ſtorm (2), took Manheim by a long taken, and 
blocade, and chen Bilieged Frankendal (3g). F 2 
While his neee was in the Pala- — 
tinate, conferences ere held at Btuſſels, to pro- at Rruſlels. 
cure a truce for that unhappy country, anſwerably Du Cheſne. 
to the King of England's deſire, tho“ he was not Hiſt. Reb. 
impowered by the King his ſon-in-law, for whom, Rauer 
at this juncturxe, 4 truce was not convenient. Im- 
mediately in this Hegociation occurted two difficulties 


1 
” * = „ „ 4 1 
nne 
by ” 


(1) Wilſon, p. 753, fays 4000. 
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(2) The famous library there was carried to Rome, and depoſited in the Vatican. Welwood, p. 27. | | : 
(3) Sir Horatio Vere was the Engliſh commander in Manheim, fir Gerard Herbert governor of Heidelberg caſtle, and mayor 
Burroughs of Frankendal, Herbert was flain, after breaking three pikes with his own hand, in repulſing the enemies from the 


aſſault, Wilſon, p. 757. 
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himſelf. 


His letters to 
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Briſtol. 

Wilſon. 

Ruſhworth, 
p. 68. 


which ſerved to prolong it. The firſt was, the 
Engliſh embaſſador had not ſufficient powers from 


the King of Bohemia and his allies: James had 


doubtleſs imagined that, ſince this truce was nego- 
ciating on his account, it ſufficed to treat with 
him; but the Spaniards gave to underſtand, they 
could treat only with the principal parties : they 
muſt therefore neceſſarily ſend to the 3 for 
full powers from the King of Bohemia, who was 
not in haſte to diſpatch them while he had any 
hope of ſucceeding in his enterpriſe; but at laſt 
ſending theſe powers when he ſaw his affairs de- 
clining, another difficulty of the ſame nature occurred 
at Bruſſels. The archducheſs had no other power 
than the Emperor's bare letter, deſiring her to con- 
ſult with the Engliſh embaſſador concerning a truce 
for the Lower Palatinate (1). From that time the 
King of Bohemia's affairs daily growing worſe, the 
archducheſs and count Schwartzemburg prolonged 
the affair on diverſe pretenſes, till Heidelberg was 
taken, and Manheim cloſely blocaded. Then James 
wrote to the King of Spain, deſiring him to order 
that the Palatinate affairs might remain in their 
preſent ſtate, *till the truce was concluded and the 

locade of Manheim raiſed, Philip feigned to have 
for him this condeſcenſion; but before his letter to 
the archducheſs was received, Manheim was taken: 
nay, it hindered not count Tilly from beſieging 


Frankendal, which he would have alſo taken with- 


out ſcruple, had not the overflowing of diverſe ri- 
vers forced him to remove. Thus was James 
amuſed with vain hopes, while the conqueſt of the 
Palatinate was completing. He at length perceived 
it, but at the ſame time was told, the Prince his 
ſon's marriage was ſo near a concluſion that he could 
not think of hazarding a miſcarriage in that affair, 
by inſiſting too ſtrenuouſly on reſtitution of the 
elector's dominions. This may be clearly ſeen in 
his letters to the earl of Briſtol, his embaſſador in 
Spain, wherefrom I ſhall here give ſome: extracts. 


3 Sept. 9, 1622. 
Right truſty, and well- beloved, 
a9 OUR difpatch of the ninth of Auguſt gave 
6e us ſo much contentment, and ſo great 
ce hopes of ſatisfaction in all thoſe buſineſſes, which 
«© you have there to treat with that King, as we 


ce could not expect any farther difficulties ; not- 
« withſtanding, by that which has come to our 
<« hands immediately after, as well by George Gage 
« from Rome, as by our embaſſador, fir Richard 


« Weſton, at Bruſſels, and our miniſters in the 


« Palatinate; we find that neither the diſpenſation. 


« js granted for the match, nor the treaty of ceſſa- 
« tion ſo near a concluſion as we conceived it 
« would have been, now that the auxiliaries, and 


cc all other obſtacles are removed. But on the con- 


<« trary ſide, that new delays and excuſes are in- 


* yented, our gariſons in the Palatinate in the 


e mean time blocked up, Heidelberg itſelf actual- 


ly beſieged.----. 


«6 Therefore our pleaſure is, that you ſhall im- 
ce mediately, and with as much ſpeed as you may, 
ce crave audience of that King, and repreſent unto 
him the merit which we may juſtly challenge unto 
« our ſelf, for our ſincere proceedings, with the Em- 
ce peror and him, in all the courſe of this buſineſs, 


e notwithſtanding the many. invitations and temp- 


<« tations which we have had to ingage our ſelf on 


our ſon-in-law's part. That we have had, both 


<« from the Emperor and him, hopes given us from | 


ce time to time of extraordinary reſpect, howſo- 
« ever our ſon-in-law had deſerved, which we have 
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attended and expected even to the ve 
much patience, . and in deſpight (as it 
all the oppoſition that hath been made to 
our reſolution in that behalf. | 
impediments are removed, and that the way is 
ſo prepared that as the Emperor may give an end 
unto the war, and make ſome preſent demon- 
ſtration of his reſpects towards us, in leaving us 
the honor of holding thoſe poor places, which yet 
remain, quietly and peaceably, until the general 
accommodation, the ſame ſhall N be 
violently taken from us, what can we look for, 
when the whole ſhall be in his hands and poſſeſ- 
ſion? who amuſing us with-a treaty of ceffation, 
and protracting it induſtriouſly (as we have rea- 
lon to believe) doth in the mean time ſeize him- 
ſelf of the whole country; which being done, out 
embaſſador ſhall return with ſcorn, and we re- 
main with diſhonor. , | I 
I ſhall not need to furniſh you with arguments 
for the unfolding and laying open this unfriendly 
dealing more plainly unto them; your own rea- 
fon and obſervation will find enough out of the 
diſpatches, whereof copies are ſent unto you; as 


namely, the withdrawing tlie Spaniſh forces, and 


leaving the buſineſs wholly in the hands of the 
Emperor and duke of Bavaria; the ſtile of the 
Infanta, in anſwering our embaſſador with recri- 
minations, which was not her manner heretofore z 
the flight and frivolous anſwer given by marquis 
Bedmar unto our embaſſador, when he acquaint- 
ed him with the ſiege of Heidelberg the quar- 


.rellous occaſion taken by the Emperor for call- 


ing the diet at Ratiſbon, contrary to his own 
promiſe, which, in his diſpatch to us, he con- 
feſſeth to have broken, as you will ſee by the 
copy : all which, and 2 more, which your 
own judgment (in the peruſal of the diſpatches) 
will ſuggeſt unto you, do miniſter unto us 
cauſe ſufficient of E on the Emperor's 
part, as you ſhall plainly tell that King; altho' 
we will not do him that wrong as to miſtruſt that 
he gives the leaſt conſent to it. In this confi- 
dence, with much earneſtneſs, we ſhall ſtill ſolli- 
cit him, that for the affection he beareth us, and 
the deſire which we ſuppoſe he hath that there 
may continue for ever?a perfect amity betwixt us 
and the whole houſe of Auſtria, he will not ceaſe 
to do all good offices herein; leting him know 
directly, that in theſe terms we cannot ſtand 
with the Emperor; but that if Heidelberg be 
won, or the ſiege continue, or the ceſſation be 
long unneceſſarily delayed, we muſt recall our 
embaſlador from Bruſſels, and treat no mote, ag 
we have already given order; hoping, that what- 
ſoever unkindneſs we ſhall conceive againſt the 
Emperor upon theſe occaſions, it ſhall not be 


interpreted to reflect in any ſort upon the intire 
If 


affection that is at this preſent, and as we hope 
ſhall always continue, betwixt us and the crown 
of Spain. And therefore, as we have heretofore 
ſundry times promiſed, in teſtimony of the ſin- 
cerity of our proceedings, and of our great deſire 
to preſerve the amity 1nviolable between us and 
the whole houſe of Auſtria, that, in caſe our 
ſon-in-law would not be governed by us, that 
then we would not only forſake him, but take 
part and join our forces with the Emperor againſt 
him ; ſo you may fairly reprefens unto that King, 
that in like manner we have reaſon to expect 
the ſame meaſure from him, that (upon the Em- 

ror's averſeneſs to a ceſſation and accommoda- 
tion) he will likewiſe actually aſſiſt us for the re- 


P 


* 


1) Weſton obtained only letters of intreaty, from the Infanta to the Emperor's generals, to proceed no, farther. Ruſhworth, 
„ Ira 
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JauEs I. covery of the Palatinate and electoral dignity, 
Ax' 1622. 


<« unto our ſon-in-law, as it hath been oftentimes 
e intimated from Spain (1). _ 

« To conclude, we ſhall not need to ſay any 
« more unto you touching this point, but to let 
« you fee that our meaning, is to carry all things 
« fair with that King, and not to give him any 
ei cauſe of diſtruſt or jealouſy, if you perceive that 
© they intend to go really and roundly on with the 
« match.” 


Notwithſtanding all this, Heidelberg and Man- 
heim were taken by the Emperor's forces, and 
Frankendal beſieged. 

In another letter to the fame embaſſador, dated 
October 3, King James ſaid, „That while he was 
ce amuſed with treaties at Madrid and Bruſſels, 
« Heidelberg had been taken by force, the Engliſh 
« gariſons put to the ſword, and Manheim be- 
ee fjeged: that the Infanta (having an abſolute com- 
« miſſion to conclude a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of 
« arms) when all objections were anſwered, did not 
te only * the concluſion of the treaty, but 
t refuſe to Empei 
« generals to abſtain from the ſiege of his gariſons 
« during the treaty, upon a pretext of want of au- 
« thority. And therefore, for avoiding farther 
&« diſhonor, he had been forced to recall both his 


« embaſſadors, as alſo lord Chicheſter, whom he 


c intended to have ſent unto the Emperor to the 
« diet at Ratiſbon.” After which he added: 

e Seeing therefore that, merely out of our extra- 
e ordinary reſpect to the King of e and the 
« firm confidence we ever put in the hopes and pro- 
miſes which he did give us (deſiring nothing 


PY 
- 


« more than for his cauſe principally to avoid all 
& occaſions that might put us in ill underſtanding 


with any of the houſe of Auſtria) we have hither- 


K 


« the treaties, and neglecting a 


ec Our childrens inheritance, and by this confidence 


ec and ſecurity of ours, are now expoſed to diſho- 
* nor and reproach. You ſhall tell that King, that 
«© ſeeing all thoſe indeavors and good offices which 


« he hath uſed towards the Emperor in this buſi- 


&« neſs, on the behalf of our ſon-in-law, have not 


« ſorted to any other iſſue, than to a plain abuſe 


es both of his truſt and ours; we hope and deſire, 


« that he will faithfully promiſe and undertake 
« upon his honor (confirming the fame alſo under 


c his hand and ſeal) either that the town and caſtle 
« of Heidelberg ſhall, within threeſcore and ten | 


« days after your audience and demand made, be' 


rendered into our hands, with all things thereto 
belonging; and the like for Manheim and Fran- 
„ kendal, if both or either of them ſhall be taken 


by the enemy while thoſe things are in treaty : as 
e alſo that there ſhall be, within the faid term of 


« ſeventy days, a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of arms in 


the Palatinate for the future, upon the ſeveral ar- 


« ticles and conditions laſt propounded by our em- 
& baſſador fir Richard Weſton; and that the gene- 


« ral treaty ſhall be ſet on foot again: or elſe, in 
« caſe all theſe particulars be not yielded unto, 


and performed by the Emperor, that the King 


« of Spain do join his forces with ours: or if fo be 


« his forces be otherwiſe imployed, yet that at the 


« Jaſt he will permit us a free and friendly paſſage 


* thro? his territories and dominions, for ſuch forces 


4% as we ſhall ſend and imploy in Germany for his 


4 ſervice, Of all which, it you receive not from 


4 the King of Spain (within ten days at the far- 


-* thelt after your audience) a direct aſſurance un- 


£ 


ay her command upon the Emperor's | 


to proceeded with a ſtedfaſt 1 truſting to 
other means, which 
probably might have ſecured the remainder of 
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der his hand and ſeal without delay, that then JAMES J. 
« you take your leave, and return to our prefenſe, Ax' 1622. 
without farther ſtay ; otherwiſe to proceed in tune. 
{© negoctation for the 8 of our ſon, accord- 
« ing to the inſtructions we have given you. | 

This letter evidently ſhews King James's being 
convinced of his having hitherto been only amuſed : 
nevertheleſs he next day wrote thus to the earl of 
Briſtol ; „ Tho? you have order to come away. Wilſon, 


„without farther delay, in caſe you receive not p. 757- 


“ ſatisfaction to your demands from the King of 
„% Spain; yet we would not have you inſtantly 
come away upon it but advertiſe us firſt, leting 
us know privately (if you find ſuch cauſe) that 
there is no good to be done, nor ſatisfaction, as 
you judge, intended us (tho? publicly and out- 
% wardly you give out to the contrary) that we may 
„ make uſe thereof with our people in parliament, 
as we ſhall hold beſt for our ſervice.” | 

All this manifeſts how much James was miſtaken jamess 
in expecting to adjuſt his ſon-in-law's affairs by the wrong mex- 
method he had purſued, and how he had been im- fures. 
poſed on in his ſeveral negociations, and whereof he 
was very ſenſible: and yet all the vengeance he 
took was to recall his embaſſador from Bruſſels. It 


is true, he ſeemed determined on being revenged by 


arms: but he would have the King of Spain join 
with him, to oblige the Emperor and duke of Ba- 
varia to reſtore a country which he had himſelf de- 
livered to them; at leaſt, he expected that his Ca- 


| tholic Majeſty ſhould grant him a paſſage thro! his 


territories 3 all projects as chimerical as that of re- 
covering the Palatinate by fair means and follicita- 
tions alone. In fine, it is from theſe letters very ob- 
vious, that James made the reſtitution of the Palati- 
nate and concluſion of the marriage two diſtinct af- 
fairs, and did not conſider the laft as dependent of 
the other. Indeed, tho? there was manifeſtly a col- 
luſion between the Emperor, Philip IV, and the 
Infanta, James ordered his embaſſader to do no- 
thing offenſive to the King of Spain, for fear of 
prejudicing the marriage, which he was always made 
to regard as on the very point of accompliſhing. 
At length, after a tedious expectation, Gage was 
ſent back from Rome, where he had been follicit- 
ng the diſpenſation, with nineteen articles, to each 
of which the Pope had put a poſtil, after the man- 
ner practiſed in the bo gy ue of places. Accord- 
ing to appearances, the ſenfe of the three material 
articles, which were agreed on, was expatiated, and 
therefrom the nineteen following ones were formed 
by common conſent. F * 
I. That the Pope's diſpenſation ſhall be firſt ob- The marriage 
tained at the ſole inſtance of his Catholic Majeſty, articles, with 
„Note. The two parties are agreed on this the Pope” 


cc int. 3 a FI 
II. Thar the marriage hall de eelebiath# in Spain 4 
'of 


doms. | 11 ll 
« Note. The — ought to be celebrated 
« but once in Spain, and if any - ceremony is to be 
«« performed in England, notice muſt be previouſly 
“given, and this ceremony be agreed on. 
III. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have 
free exerciſe of the Roman Catholic religion. 
„Note. This article is gtan ten. 


ing to the moſt gracious Infanta, ſhall be appointed 


IV. That all the domeſtics and ſervants betong- 


— 


(2) It was count Gondomar who intimated it to him, but without a poſitive promiſe, and yet James regarded it as a ſound 
_ Ingagement. Rapin. | | $00 | ; 


— _ 
— 0 


by 


— 
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aMES I. by his Catholic Majeſty, ſo as the King of England 
An' 1622. ſhall,not have the liberty of nominating any one. 


Note. Granted. | 

V. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have an 
oratory,. where divine ſervice ſhall be celebrated in 
ſuch manner as ſhe ſhall appoint. 

Note. This article is granted. 

VI. That this oratory ſhall be in her palace, and 
there maſſes to be celebrated at the Intanta's plca- 
ſure. 5 

Note. A church ſhall be builded in London, 

“ beſide that in the palace, and divine ſervice ſhall 
« be celebrated in each, and the word of God 
e preached, and the ſacraments adminiſtered. 

II. That all the officers and domeſtics belong- 
ing to the Infanta, of what degree ſocver, as allo 


her ſervants and family, may be freely and publicly | 
Catholics ; which is ſo to be underſtood, as that 
each of them in particular ſhall be obliged to pro- 


feſs the Roman Catholic religion. Y 

Note. The men and women ſervants of the 
< moſt ſerene Infanta, their children and poſterity, 
„ with their whole families, what ofſice ſoever 
ce they bear, ſhall have the free exerciſe of the 
« Catholic religion. e Ls 


VIII. That the exerciſe of the Roman Catholic 


religion ſhall be in form following: the moſt gra- 


cious Infanta ſhall, have in her palace a chapel ſo 
ſpacious that her ſervants and family may enter and 
ay therein; in which there ſhall be a public and 
ordinary door for them, and another _ inward door 
by which the Infanta may have a paſſage into the 
chapel, where ſhe and others may be preſent at 
divine offices. SE Wit 
Note. All the ſervants muſt conform to this. 


IX. That the chapel may be beautified with de- 


cent ornaments, and other things neceſſary for divine 
ſervice, according the cuſtom of the holy Roman 


church; and that it ſhall be lawful for the ſervants 
and others to go to the ſaid chapel at all hours. 


Note. Granted. 


X. That the keeper and ouardians of the chapel 


ſhall be appointed by the lady Infanta, and they 

ſhall take care no body may enter into it to do any 

indecent thing. 10 5 
Note, The keeper and guardians of the chapel 


* and church ſhall be Spaniards. 


XI. That to ſerve in the chapel, there ſhall be a 


convenient number of Prieſts, as to the Infanta ſhall 
| ſeem fit: and if any of them be natives of Great 
Britain, they ſhall not be admited to ſerve, without 


her conſent firſt obtained. 


Note. His Holineſs wills and means that this 


c be a true church. | 

XII. That among the Prieſts, there ſhall be one 
ſuperior miniſter or rector, with authority to decide 
caſes of religion and conſcience. 


Note. His Holineſs will have this ſuperior to 
. be a biſhop. | 


XIII. That this ſuperior miniſter may exerciſe 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction upon all who ſhall offend 
in the Infanta's family : and moreover, the lady 


Infanta ſhall have power to turn them out of her 
ſervice whenſoever it ſhall ſeem, expedient to her. 


: 


Note. He muſt be a biſhop. © 


XIV. That it may be lawful for the lady Infanta 


to procure from Rome indulgences and jubilces, and 
all graces, as ſhall ſeem expedient to her. 
Note. This article is granted. | 
XV. That the ſervants and family of the lady 
Infanta ſhall take the oath of allegiance to the King 


of Great Britain; provided there be no clauſe there- 


in contrary to their conſciences and the Roman 


Catholic religion, and that the = of the oath 


be firſt approved. ; 
Note. The men and women ſervants ſhall be 
« Spaniards. 1 


No. 30. Vol. II. 


Catholic religion in England, ſhall cot extend to 
the ſervants of the moſt gracious Infanta; but they 
ſhall be exempt from the ſaid laws, and the penalties 
annexed, and of this a declaration ſhall be made. 


in England concerning religion ſhall not extend 
to the ſervants, who ſhall be exempted from them 
as well as from the penalties, &c. and for this 
** realon the eccleſiaſtics ſhall not be liable to any 
but their eccleſiaſtical laws. 

X VII. That the children of the moſt illuſtrious 
Prince, and the moſt gracious Infanta, ſhall not be 
conltrained in point of conſcience, and in that caſe, 


the laws made againſt Catholics in England ſhall 


not extend to them; and thoꝰ any of them be Catho- 
lies they ſhall not loſe the right of ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom and dominions of Great Britain. | 
Note. This article is granted by his Holinefs. 

XVIII. That the nurſes which ſhall give ſuck 
to the children of the lady Infanta, ſhall be choſen 
by her, and accounted part of her family. 

Note. The nurſes ſhall be Catholics, choſcri 


by the molt ſerene Infanta, and reckoned among 
her domeſtics, 


other eccleſiaſtical and religious perſons of the lady 


Infanta's family, ſhall wear their uſual veſtments and 


habits, 

Note. ** Granted; © =... | | 
At the end of theſe articles, which were long 
debated and canvaſſed by the congregation .de pro- 
*© paganda fide,” thoſe tathers ſabjoined their opinion 
in the following terms. | 
As to the terms offered 


«© religion, But to the end his Holineſs may grant 
4 } * ® 4 *s y * . | 
e the diſpenſation, there are other things neceſſar 


ce to the privilege, increaſe, arid weltare of the 


«© Roman Catholic religion. Theſe things are to 
<< be propoſed by the moſt, ſetene King, that his 
«« Holineis may conſider whether, upon fach affairs, 
he can grant the diſpenſation.” | 


craſtinate the affair, purſuant to the Spaniſh court's 
intentions. Beſide its not being expected that 
James would agree to the contents of thoſe notes, 
another expedient was ready prepared to obſtruct 
concluding the marriage; I mean, obliging his ſaid 


Majeſty to make offers for the advancement of 
Catholiciſm, wherewith the Pope, if he pleaſed, 


might never be ſatisfied. Thus, after a ſix years 
expectation, James was no farther advanced than 
when the affair was firſt ſet on foot, except that he 
was now ready diſpoſed to grant whatever his Holi- 
neſs did or might demand: and in effect this was 


now of what conſequence was the firſt article which 
he had been made to ſign, that the diſpenſation 
ſhould: be firſt procured by the King of Spain's 
ſollicitation z for by this means his {aid Catholic 


negociation, as he pleaſed, by cauſing the Pope to 
delay or refuſe the diſpenſation. 


allure James into their ſnare, leſt he ſhould join the 
German Proteſtants, and afterwards, for fear he 
ſhould powerfully aſſiſt the King of Bohemia. 


the Bruſſels negociation made no progreſs, and he 


could not but perceive he was impoſed on by the 
Emperor and King of Spain: ſo that he ſaw no 
5B 5 85 ; * © other 


XVI. That the laws made againſt the Roman James I. 


Note. The laws already made, or to be made, | 


XIX. That the rector or ſuperior miniſter, and 


Hp” by the moſt ſerene Nu Cheſne's 
King of England, it ſeems to us they are de- Hiſt. of Eng- 
* ſigned only to ſecure the moſt ſerene Infanta's land. 


It is eaſy to ſee that his Sanctity's poſtils tended Remark on 
not only to promote Popery, but alſo to pro- this ſubject. 


in a manner the very courſe he took. He found 


Majeſty could advance, or intirely break off the 


It 18 certain, as Wilſon. 
was obſerved, the Spaniſh court's intent at firſt was p. 755. 
only to make uſe of the project of this marriage to 


When Gage returned from Rome with the above- James's im- 
inſerted articles, King James found himſelf terribly baraſs. 
imbaraſſed. The Palatinate ' was almoſt loſt: Willon. 


465 


Ax“ 1622. 
A 


NNAiS, 


— 
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JaMEs I, 


Az 1622. 


His letter to 
the earl of 
Briſtol, with 
a memorial 
containing his 
offers. 
Wilſon. p. 


755- 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 68. 


He finally re- 
ſolves to con- 
clude the 
marriage. 

p. 69. 


devils in hell, for deeper oatks and prot 


other way to procure the elector's reſtoration but 
Prince Charles's marriage with the Infanta, It is 
true, England was ſufficiently powerful to have 
greatly haraſſed the houſe of Auſtria; but a par- 
lament muſt have been called, of which James 
could not bear even the thoughts. On the other 
hand, his Holineſs annexed to the marriage ſuch 
terms as James could not grant, without giving his 
domeſtic enemies occaſion to repreſent him as a 
Prince regardleſs of the Proteſtant intereſt, to which 
imputation he was already but too obnoxious. In 
this perplexity, rather than break with Spain, and 
ſo loſe the defired dowry of two millions, with all 
hope of recovering the Palatinate, he choſe to be 


expoſed to his ſubjects reproaches, which he how- | 
ever ſeemed not much to regard. He therefore | 


cc 
cc 


drew up a memorial which he ſigned with his own 
hand, containing his offers in favor of the Catholic 
religion, and ſent it to the earl of Briſtol, with the 
letter dated September 9, whereof I have already 
given ſome extracts. The ſaid letter's concluſion, 


the marriage is here mentioned, runs thus, viz. 

« Nevertheleſs we muſt tell you, that we have 
no great cauſe to be well pleaſed with the dili- 
gences uſed on that part, when we obſerve that, 
after ſo long expectance of the diſpenſation, upon 
which the whole buſineſs (as they will have it) 
depends, there is nothing yet returned but queries 
and objections. Yet becauſe we will not give 
over our patience a while longer, until we under- 


TN 
ce 
cc 
ce 


like to be, wherein we require you to be very 
wary and watchful, conſidering how our honor 


you know, how far we are pleaſed to inlarge our 
felt concerning thoſe points demanded by the 
Pope, and ſet down by way of poſtil unto the 


you ſhall ſee by the power which Gage brought 


copy, and our reſolutions thereupon, ſigned with 
our own hand, for your warrant and inſtruction, 
And farther than that, ſince we cannot go with- 
out much prejudice, inconveniency and diſhonor 
to our ſelt and our ſon, we hope and expect the 
King of Spain will bring it inſtantly to an iſſue, 
without farther delay, which you ate to preſs 
with all diligence and earneſtneſs, that you may 
preſently know their final reſolution, and what 
we may expect thereupon. But if any reſpite of 
time be earneſtly demanded, and that you per- 
ceive it not poſſible, tor them to refolve until an 
anſwer come from Rome, we then think it fit 
that you give them two months time after your 


« audience, that we may underſtand that King's 


a 


4 final reſolution before Chriſtmaſs next, at the 


e fartheſt,” _ =, 
Tho? James affirmed, he could not proceed any 
farther, yet means were found to perſuade him to a 


greater compliance, as will 17 ary in the ſequel, 


Hitherto the Spaniſh court had fed King James's 
hopes concerning the marriage, purely to amule 
him. But ſince, by the articles and offers ſigned 
with his own hand, they plainly ſaw he was re- 
ſolved to conclude at any rate, their opinion was, 
that they ought not to miſs ſuch a fair opportunity 


to reſtore the Catholic religion in England, which, 


very ſeemingly, might by means of this match be 
accompliſhed. So Philip, ſuddenly altering his 


mind, appeared as eager to conclude, as he had 
© before ſeemed unwilling (1). From that time, viz. 


from the cloſe: of 1622, the marriage was really 


YE 3. 1 


buſineſs bein 


fore then, he was utterly averſe to it. 


ſtand more certainly what the effect thereof is | 


articles agreed upon betwixt Spain and us, as 


us from Rome, whereof we have ſent you a 


3 a =» "I 


determined on at the court of Madrid : 


terms as ſhould lead to what was projected. The 
Catholic Monarch's whole procedure, Reed the time 
I am ſpeaking of, evidently ſhews he was inclined 
to the marriage, in caſe he could obtain what he 
promiſed himfelf for the advancement of Popery in 
England, and which James's impatience gave him 
room to expect : but it is no ls certain that, be- 


feſtly appears in King Philip IV's letter to count 
Olivarez, and from that miniſter's anſwer. The 
letters here follow: viz. 8 


The King of Spain's letter to count Olivarez. 


a a Nov. 5. 1622. 
HE King my father declared at his death, 


« of Wales, which your uncle Don Baltazar under- 


| «© ſtood, and fo treated this match ever with in- 
which I purpoſely reſerved for this occaſion, becauſe 


« tention to delay it: notwithſtanding, it is now 


„ fo far advanced that, conſidering all the In- 
“ fanta's averſeneſs thereto, it is time to take ſome 
e meaſures to divert the treaty; which I would have 
you find out, and I will make it good, whatſo- 


ever it be. But in all other things; procure the 
e ſatisfaction of the King of Great Britain (who 
& has deſerved much) and it ſhall content me, ſo it 
&« be not in the match.“ * 


Count Olivarez, in his anſwer agreed, that the late 


This mani- 


that his intent was never to many my p. 71. 


e fiſter, the Infanta Dona Maria, with the Prince 


1 the only James J. 
to extort from King James ſuch An* 1622 


Wilſon, 


Olivarezs an- 


King never intended to conclude this marriage, but ſwer to the 


only to amuſe the King of England, by reaſon of the 


| ſituation of affairs in the Palatinate and Netherlands. 
is therein ingaged 3 we have thought fit to let | 


He ſaid moreover, the Infanta was determined to 
retire to a convent, immediately on her being preſſed 
on that fubject. 8775 N 
After that, he repreſented to his Majeſty, 
That the King of England found himſelf equally 
e ingaged in two affairs at that time, viz. the 
marriage, and reſtitution of the Palatinate. Sup- 
poſing then (added Olivarez) that the marriage 
js made, = maſt come to the other affair, and 
then your Majeſty - will find yourſelf inga 
with 0 King ">, England in T war * 
Emperor, and the Catholic league: a thing 
which to hear will offend your ears; or if you 
declare yourſelf for the Emperor, then you will 
find yourſelf ingaged in a war againſt the King 
of England, and your fiſter married with his 
ſon. If your Majeſty ſhoald ſhew yourſelt neutral, 
«© what a great ſcandal will it be for Spain to ſtand 
<« neuter in a buſineſs wherein religion is ſo much 
concerned? e 5 
On the other hand (ſaid the count) ſuppoſing 
we could ſatisfy the King of England, by having 
the Palatinate reſtored to his ſon-in-law, yet we 
muſt confider whether it is in our power to have 
it reſtored ; ſince the duke of Bavaria is poſſeſſed 
of all thoſe dominions, and the Emperor, who 
has promiſed to transfer to him the Upper Pala- 
tinate, with the electoral dignity, is now in the 
diet, where that tranſlation is to be made. 
Beſide, the Emperor has given us to underſtand, 


cc 
©K 
cc 
cc 
» 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« out of the duke of Bavaria's hands, ſince it 
ee appears by the memorial, which was yeſterday 
preſented to your Majefty by the Emperor's em- 
« baſlador, that the duke of Bavaria alone can 
«© 'maintain more troops than all the reſt of the allies 
bs 0 together. ae 8 

O pon theſe difficulties, Olivarez, in the ſame 


cc 


letter propoſed, **'to ſet on foot two other marriages z 


ah. 


— _ * 


(1) The earl of Briſtol wrote to King James, that if the Spaniſh court intended not the match, they were falfer than alt the 


ions of ſincerity could not be made. Ruſhworth, p. 69. 


« namely, 


how difficult it would be to wreft the Palatinate 


King. 
Novem. 8. 
Annals, 
3, 
Ruſhworth, 


P. 71. 
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. 
had 
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Tamss I.“ namely, between the Emperor's eldeſt daughter 


and the Prince of Wales, and between the Prince 
6 Palatine's ſon and the Emperor's ſecond daughter 
« by which means the buſineſs (ſaid he) may be 
« accommodated, and afterwards, I would reduce 
ce the Prince elector to the obedience of the church, 
« by breeding his ſons in the Emperor's court 
« with Catholic doctrine.” 

If it be conſidered, that his Catholic Majeſty's 
letter bears date the fifth of November, and that 
probably the anſwer was made within few days, it 
will be eaſy to comprehend that, 'till then, the 
Spaniard never intended to conclude the marriage. 
But preſently after, as I have obſerved, a different 
reſolution was taken at the court of Madrid. 

The late change of ſcheme in the Spaniſh court 


An? 1622. 


— 


Ax' 1623. 
Truce for 

fifteen months to the Infanta Iſabella, requeſting her to raiſe the 
concluded at goo of Frankendal, and renew at London the con- 


don. G gate 
e's ferences for a truce, which were broken off at 


Hiſt. of Engl. Bruſſels. This requeſt was a real order which the 


Rym. Fad. 


Infanta obeyed, and the negociation for a truce 
Vol. XVII. 


479- means of this truce, to prevent Frankendal, tae 


only place in the Palatinate gariſoned by Englith, 
from falling into the Emperor's hands, But on the 


other fide, his Imperial Majeſty had-rezfon to icar, 
if James remained maſter of this place, he would 


make uſe of it to carry war into the Palatinate, 


Welwood. 
Coke. | | | 
this rare expedient was deviſed. 


with the Prince of Brunſwic and count Mansfeldt. 
The council This treaty affords no grand idea of the capacity 
of England's of King James and his council. Not. only was 
overſight in Frankendal delivered to the Infanta, as if ſhe had 
tus treaty. been a third perſon intirely diſintereſted, tho ſhe 
had ſhewn the contrary in this very treaty ; but the 
elector was alſo deprived of all hope of re-entering 
his country. Moreover, the Emperor and duke of 
Bavaria were at liberty either to diſmiſs their troops, 
or to aſſiſt his Catholic Majeſty in the Netherlands, 
f ſince there was no farther danger of a war in the 
Palatinate. But what advantage accrued to James 
by this treaty ? Indeed, he hindered the Emperor 
from taking Frankendal, but at the ſame time, the 
place was delivered to Spain. On the other hand, 
the truce, which would have been for his advantage, 
had he kept Frankendal, turned to bis prejqudice, 
ſince it deprived him of the power to carry war 
into the Palatinate in favor of his ſon-in-law. It is 
true, on ſuppoſition of the Infanta's ſincerity, he 
was to have again that place when the truce was 
expired : but this was a very doubtful ſuppoſition, 
ſince the Infanta was intirely guided by the direc- 

tions of the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 


The duke of : . . 
Bavaria made Emperor going to the diet of Ratiſbon, inveſted 


elector. the duke of Bavaria wich the electoral dignity, and 
= es. the Upper Palatinate, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
p. 761, Kc. tion of diverſe Princes who were poſleſſed of here- 
Ruſhworth, ditary dominions, and to whom ſuch a precedent | 
p. 74. gave juſt occaſion of apprehenſion. Such was the 


effect of King James's three years negociations, in 


favor of his ton-in-law, who was finally diſpoiled 


of all his dominions and dignities: but the Spaniſh 
match was to recover all. We muſt now {ee the 
ſucceſs of that tedious negociation, the only re- 
markable event of the year 1623. | 


Sequel of the What ſolely obſtructed the marriage, were the 


marriage ne 


— articles concerning religion. The carl of Briſtol 


procured the earl of Briſtol a letter from Philip IV, 


commenced at London, where it ended the twenty- 


p. 4, 473, ſeventh of March 1623. The ſole point was, by | was to amuſe King James. 


and the more, as he had ſometimes threatened to 
have at laſt recourſe to arms. To adjuſt the diffe- 
rent intereſts of the Emperor and King of England, 
Frankendal was 
to be delivered to the Infanta Iſabella, and a truce 
made for fifteen or eighteen months, after which, 
the Infanta was to reſtore that place to tie Engliſh : | 
but withal, the Ele&or was to break his alliance 


ed, tor want of which molt hiſtorians are very ob- 


Before this truce was concluded at London, the 


had been diſputing the ground inch by inch, ever Jaw ts I. 
ſince his arrival in Spain, and Philip IV was not Ax' 1623, 


thereat diſpleaſed, becauſe it gave him oppor- vw 
tunity to gain time. In Auguſt 1622, the Spaniard 


. demanded certain articles in favor of the Engliſh 


Catholics, to which the embaſſador made no cther 
reply than that, he would therewith acquaint the 
King his maſter. At the ſame time, his Holineſs 
put his poſtils or notes to the articles agree on. 
Hence it is eaſy to perceive, that the Roman and 
Spaniſh courts acted in concert, both tending to a 
like purpoſe. King James received, about the 
lame time, the Pope's poſtils, and the court of 
Madrid's demands in behalf of the Engliſh Papilts. 


Theſe latter, thro? ceremony, he kept ſome months James agrees 


without giving any anſwer, but at length ſigncd all, to whatever 
the fifth of January, 1623; and having made the hir Holineſs 
Prince ſign them alſo, ſent the ſame articles to the Hie for 
| 2 | 7 | f the Catholics. 
ear] ol Briſtol, who received them the twenty-fifth Ruſhworth 
of the fame month. I believe the full and intire re- p. 281. 
ſolution of the Spaniſh court to conclude the mar- 
riage may be fixed to this time. From the year 
1616, to November 1622, that court's ſole intent 
From thence, to the 
twenty-fifth of January, 1623, they ſeem to have 
reſolved on the marriage, provided certain ad- 
vantages could be obtained for the Romiſh religion. 
la fine, after the articles ſigned by King James and 
Prince Charles had ſecured him what they wiſhed 
tor, their reſolution was fixed, Theſe three periods 
gt time are to be carefully obſerved and diſtinguiſh- 


ſcure in their recital of this affair. | 

The Spaniard, being pretty well ſatisfied with the a time for 
articles lent from England, which were abundantly folemniſing 
more advantageous to Papiſts than thoſe agreed on the marriage 
with the carl of Briſtol, demanded time to ſend ib fixed. 
chem to Rome, and obtain the Holy Father's diſ- 
penſation. It was thought, the diſpenſation might Detenſe of the 
come in March or April at fartheſt, and it was earl of Briſtol 
agreed, the nuptials ſhould be ſolemniſed four days in Ruſtworth, 
alter its arrival: that the Infanta ſhould ſet out P. 281, 290. 
within twenty days after celebration of the eſpouſals, pe temporal 
and while the diſpenſation was waiting for, the articles ſet- 
other articles, which were termed temporal, to tled ; 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe concerning religion, Ibid. p. 282. 
ſhould be adjuſted. Anſwerably to this ſtipulation, 
the earl of Briſtol and fir Walter Aſton, jointly 
with the Spaniſh miniſters, prepared theſe articles 
by the begining of March, to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of both parties, The twenty-ſecond of March, 
counts Olivarez and Gondomar repaired to the 
Engliſh embaſſadors, and ſhewed them a writing 
with his Catholic Majeſty's ſignature affixed, where- 
by he approved of the temporal articles, and or- 
dered them to conclude the buſineſs. "Theſe articles without any 
concerned only the 2 and dowry, without mention of the 
any mention of the Palatinate. Beſide King James's Falatinate. 
having injoined the earl of Briſtol in his inſtructions, 
net to make reſtitution of the Palatinate one of the 
marriage: articles, this injunction was reiterated in 
his faid Majeſty's letter to him, the thirtieth of 
December 1622, that is, two or three months before. 
Moreover, at this very inſtant, the truce and 
ſequeſtration of Frankendal were negociating at 
London. „ ; 
The marriage affair being in this ſituation, and PrinceChatles 
moſt ſeemingly near a concluſion, the end of April reſolves on 
was to be expected with patience, to ſee whether g9ingtoopain. 
any new difficulty would occur, for thus far all A 
matters ſeemed to be ſettled to King James's ſatil- Fc 
faction. But the face of this affair was ſuddenly Vol. I. p. 11. 
changed by a very odd and moſt extraordinary Coke. 
adventure. Buckingham put it into Prince Charles's 
head, that it behoved him perſonally to fetch home 
from Spain his miſtreſs the Infanta. He told him, 
ce the more uncommon ſuch a gallantry was among 

« Princes, 
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ſents. 
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Wilſon. 


Weldon, 
P- 143 


Vol. I. p. 11. 


Ruſhworth, 
p. 262. 


Princes, the more it would redound to his honor: 
the Infanta herſelf would be charmed with it: 
his preſenſe would immediately put an end to 
all formalities, and remove whatever difficulties 


was an affair of moment to be negociated, namely, 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, an interceſſor like 
him would do more in three days than em- 
baſſadors could do in as many months.“ In a 
word, he ſo artfully repreſented this project, that 
the Prince, tranſported with the thoughts of ſuch 
a magnanimous adventure, never reſted 'till he 
had accompliſhed it. The difficulty was to obtain 
his Majelty's conſent. 


might yet occur : as after the marriage, there. 


His Highneſs aſked it before 
Buckingham, and expreſſed ſo earneſt a deſire to 


make the journey, that James granted his requeſt | 
without much heſitation, and put off *till next day 


to conſider of means to effect it: but having 
more {criouſly reflected on this affair, his mind was 


quite changed on the morrow, when Prince Charles 


and Buckingham came to him. He repreſented to 


them, how ſruitleſs ſuch a journey would be in the 


preſent ſituation of the marriage-affair, and the 1n- 
conveniences wherewith it might be attended: but, 


inſtead of anſwerivg his reaſons, Buckingham rudely 


told him, he had given his word, and if he broke 
it ſhould be never more credited. In lord Claren- 
do's hiſtory may be ſeen at large this converſation, 


which ended with King James's permiſſion, extorted 
by the Prince and Buckingham, tor this unaccount- 


able, raſh, and molt perilous journey. It was re- 
ſolved, that Buckingham ſhould accompany his 
royal Highneſs, with only two others, viz. fir 


Francis Cottington, who had been King James's 
agent in Spain, and returned thence in September, 


and Endymion Porter, gentleman of the Prince's 
bed-chamber, and who had been brought up at 
Madrid: that they ſhould go poſt thro? France, 


and the whole be a ſecret, that they might be at a 


diſtance before their departure was known. 


ſired only two days to prepare. 
The motives of this journey are variouſly related, 
according to the intereſt and prejudices of the ſeveral 


writers. Some fay, the court of England, till 


* . doubting the Spaniſh court's ſincerity, thought pro- 


per: the Prince and Buckingham ſhould be ocularly 


ſatisfied, in order to know what could be depended 
on. But ſuppoſing this doubt, was it not ſtrangely 


imprudent to put the King's only fon into the hands 


of a Prince whoſe ſincerity was believed juſtly 


ſuſpected ? the King, Prince and favorite muſt 
have been all three void of underſtanding to act fo 
very erroneouſly, This therefore ſeems not at all 
probable. 

Lord Clarendon ſays, Buckingham, thro* envy 
that the ear] of Briſtol ſhould have the ſole manage- 
ment of ſuch a momentous affair, -had a mind to 
have the glory of giving the finiſhing "ſtroke : but 


he ſhould have thought of it ſooner, ſince all was 


now concluded in Spain, at or about the time of 


the Prince's departure for Madrid; ſo the marquis 


could not acquire much honor; beſide the event 
ſhewed this was not his motive, ſince, inſtead of pro- 
moting, he ſolely occaſioned all inſuing difficulties, 
and finally the breach of this affair. | 

Others pretend, Buckingham's aim was inſenſibly 
to induce the Prince to change his religion, by ex- 


This 
reſolution taken, the Prince and Buckingham de- 


poſing him to all the temptations which of courſe Ja MES H 


danger of being diſcovered. However, 


was uſed, was his not being ſuffered to viſit the In- fered to ſeeths 


| neſs, neither to do nor ſay any thing whatever might 
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he would meet with at the court of Madrid. Of Ax' 162 
this he was afterwards accuſed before the parliament, k 
by the earl of Briſtol, who ſaid, the project was 
formed, ſeveral months before his royal Highneſs's 
departure, between Buckingham and Gondomar, 
by means of Endymion Porter, who had been ſent 
to Spain for that purpoſe : but the proofs whereon 
the earl of Briſtol grounded his accuſation, were at 
moſt but preſumptions; and as he was a pro- 
feſſed enemy to Buckingham, I am not ſure whether 
we may venture to rely on his teſtimony. 17 

But whatever were the favorite's real motives 
with reſpect to this journey, it cannot well be denied, 
that it was a ſign of great levity in the Prince, and 
of no leſs weakneſs and imprudence in his Majeſty. 
'The match affair was in ſuch a ſituation, that it was 
wholly needleſs to ſollicit a-freſh the Spaniſh court, 
where all was agreed. Two months patience 
would have ſhewn King James whether he could 
depend thereon, without expoſing his only ſon and 
heir apparent to ſuch imminent danger, by ſuffering 
him to execute a romantic project whence not the 
leaſt advantage could accrue. But James's con- 
deſcenſion for the Prince and Buckingham prevailed 
over all theſe conſiderations. They ſet out poſt the 
leventeenth ® of February, and went to Paris, where * 27 N. 8. 
they ventured to appear at court, and be preſent at The Prince 


* as | f ſets out with 
: | wit 
ball, where, tho* diſguiſed, they were in ſome Buckingham. 


they arrived Wi 

ſafely at Madrid the ſeventh F of March, and — 
alighted at the earl of Briſtol's, who was not a little Annals. 
ſurpriſed at ſight of his Highneſs (1). I ſhall not . 17 N. 8. 
ſtay to deſcribe the magnificent reception Prince N 
Charles met with at the court of Spain, when he Spain. 1 
made himſelf known; contenting myſelf with only Wilſon, 
ſaying that they ſhewed him all the reſpect due: to P. 764, Ke. 
his birth, and uſed all poſſible careſſes to teſtify their 
ſatisfaction at his gallantry to the Infanta, and his 
candor in thus confiding in his Catholic Majeſty's 


generoſity. The only point wherein great ceremony But not . 


| 3. 
— a, 


fanta privately : the Spaniſh cuſtoms admit not ſuch Int inp: 
tamiliarity, and the more becauſe the diſpenſation Annals v. 5e. 
not being yet come he could not, in ſtrictneſs, be Cabala. e 
conſidered as the Infanta's future conſort. 
No ſooner was Prince Charles known in Spain, Weldon, 
but all the Spaniards believed his journey thither P. 765. 
was purpoſely to change his religion before he Nulhworth 
eſpouſed the Infanta; no one imagining there could P. * 

be any other motive: nay, count Gondomar ver 
ſeriouſly deſired the earl of Briſtol, not to oppoſe 
ſo pious a deſign; and if Briſtol is to be credited, 
the count intimated to him, that the marquis of 
Buckingham was not againſt it (2). The earl of 
Briſtol, comprehending that, if the court of Spain 
had any ſuch hope, it would be apt to retard the 
marriage, ſpake of it to his Highneſs, and conjured 
him to impart the ſecret to him, if there was really 
any ſuch matter in agitation. But Charles firmly 
denied it, and expoſtulated with the embaſſador, 
ſomewhat warmly, for having of him ſuch bad 
ſentiments. Briſtol thereupon beſeeched his High- 


p. 292 


feed the Spaniſh court's hopes on that ſubject, for- 
fear of obſtructing the marriage. Nevertheleſs he 
was attacked ſeveral times, one while by eccleſiaſtics, 
who took all occaſions to diſpute with him about 


— 


. (1) The Prince and Buckingham put on falſe beards, to cover their ſmooth faces, and travelled under the borrowed names of 
Jack and Tom Smith. 1 he mayor of Dover ſtoped them, thinking they were going to France to fight; ſo that Buckingham 
was forced to diſcover himſelf ; pretending he was going to viſit the fleet, as admiral. The ſame day they imbarked, they landed 
at Boulogne, and thence rode poſt to Paris. At Paris, they both wore large buſhy perukes which ſhadowed their faces, Here 
the Prince ſaw, at a maſking dance, Princeſs Henrietta Maria, whom he afterwards married. Wilſon, p. 763, They narrowly 

Weldon, p. 144. | bf 


eſcaped being ſeized in France. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 75. 


(2) Count Olivarez, ſpeaking to the Prince about this, in his firſt viſit, the Prince replied, that h f 132 
ligion, but for a wife. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 78. a | pt t he came not thither for Fe 
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An? 1623. 
— 


prince 
Charles's an- 
ſwer to the 
Pope. 
Wilſon, 

p. 767. 


to him how powerful England would grow, if ſhe 
would return to the Pope's obedience. He even re- 


ceived a long epiſtle from Gregory XV, exhorting 


him to come into the boſom of the church, and 
imitate his glorious anceſtors, who had done fo great 
things for the defenſe of religion. The Prince an- 
ſwered this letter the twenticth of June : but be- 
cauſe the two printed copies of this anſwer are very 
different, it will not be amiſs to inſert them both. 


Prince Charles to Pope Gregory XV. 


Moſt Holy Father, 
« JF Received the diſpatch from your Holineſs 
« Þ with great content, and with that reſpect 
« which the piety and care wherewith your Holi- 
de neſs writes doth require. It was an unſpeakable 
« pleaſure to me to read the generous exploits of 
« the Kings my predeceſſors, to whoſe memory 
<< poſterity hath not given thoſe praiſes and clogies 
« of honor that were due to them. I do belive 
<« that your Holinefs hath ſet their example before 
e my eyes, to the end that I might imitate them in 
<« all my actions; for in truth they have often ex- 
ce poſed their eſtates and lives for the exaltation of 
« the holy chair. And the courage with which 
de they have aſſatilted the enemies of the croſs of 


c Jeſus Chriſt hath not been leſs than the care and 


ec thought which I have, to the end that the peace 


& and intelligence, which hath hitherto been wanting 
c jn Chriſtendom, might be bound with a bond of 


tc true concord: for like as the common enemy 


« of peace watcheth always to put hatred and 


cc diſſenſion between Chriſtian Princes, ſo I believe 
« that the glory of God requireth that we ſhould 
« indeavor to unite them. And I do not eſteem it 
«© a greater honor to be deſcended from ſo great 
« Princes, than to imitate them in the zeal of their 
« piety : in which it helps me very much to have 

Lon the mind and will of our thrice honored 
ce Jord and father, and the holy intentions of his 
« Catholic Majeſty, to give a happy concurrence 
ce to fo laudable a deſign : for it grieves him ex- 
e tremely to ſee the great evil that grows from the 
e diviſion of Chriſtian Princes, which the wiſdom 
« of your Holineſs foreſaw, when it judged the 
ce marriage, which you pleaſed to deſign between 
< the Infanta of Spain and myſelf, to be neceſſary 
4e to procure ſo great a good: for it is very certain, 


<« that I ſhall never be ſo extremely affectionate to 


« any thing in the world, as to indeavor alliance 
de with a Prince who hath the ſame apprehenſions 
« of the true religion with myſelf. Therefore 1 
< intreat your Holineſs to believe, that I have 
ce been always far from incouraging novelties, - or 


< to be a partiſan of any faction againſt the Catho- 
'« lic, Apoſtolic, Roman religion: but, on the 


© contrary, I have ſought all occaſions to take 
«© away. the ſuſpicion which might reſt upon me; 


<« and that I will imploy myſelf for the time to 


«© come to have but one religion, and one faith, 
<« ſeeing that we all believe in one Jeſus Chriſt : 
e having reſolved in myſelf to ſpare nothing I may 


<« have in the world, and to ſuffer all manner of 


« diſcommodities, even to the hazarding my eſtate 
« and life, for a thing ſo pleaſing unto God. It 
<« reſteth only, that I thank your Holineſs for the 
i permiſſion which you have been pleaſed to afford 
% me, and that I may pray God to give you a 
„e bleſſed health here, and his glory, after ſo much 
e travel which your Holineſs taketh within his 
« Church, 


Madrid, June CHARLES STUART. 
20, 1023. 


The other copy of the ſame letter, is as follows. 


—_—_——} 


Prince Charles to Pope Gregory XV. Ja urs I. 
„ r 
$ | WW. have received your letter with no leſs . 
thankfulneſs and reſpect than is due to Annals, p. 77. 
the ſingular good will and godly afftction where- Ruſtworth, 
with we know it was written. It was moſt accent- P | 
able unto us, that the never-enough renowned ex- 
amples oi” our anceſtors were propoſed to us by 
your Holineſs for our in pection and imitation ; 
who, tho' they often hazarded their lives and 
fortunes to propagate the Chriſtian faith, yet 
did they never more chearfully diſplay the ban- 
ners of the croſs of Chriſt againſt his moſt bitter 
enemies, than we will indeavor to the utmoſt, 
thar thepeace andunion, which ſo long triumphed, 
may be reduced into the Chriſtian world, after 
a kind of elimination or exile, For ſince the 
malice of the father of diſcords hath ſowed ſach 
unhappy diviſions among thoſe who profeſs the 
Chrittian religion, we account this moſt neceſſury, 
thereby to promote with better ſucceſs the glory 
of God, and Chriſt our Saviour; nor ſhall we 
eſteem it leſs honor to tread in their footſteps, 
and to have been their rivals and imitators in 
holy undertakings, than to have been defeended 
of them. And we are very much incouraged 
to this as well by the known inclination of our 
lord and father, as his ardent- defire to lend a 
helping hand to ſo pious a oP as by the an- 
10 guiſh which gnaws his royal breatt, when he con- 
„ tiders what cruel deſtructions, what deplorable 
* calamitics ariſe out of the diſſenſions of Chriſtian 
Princes. Your Holinets's corjecture ot our de- 
ſire to contract an alliance and marriage with 4 
Catholic family and Princeſs, is agreeable both 
eto yur wiſdom and charity; for we would never 
„ defire fo vehemently to be joined in a ſtrict and 
indiſſoluble bond with any mertal whatſoever, 
„ whole religion we hated. Therefore your Holi- 
neſs may be aſſured, that we are, and always will 
be of that moderation, as to abſtain trom ſuch 
actions which may teſtify our hatred againſt the 
Roman Catholic religion; we will rather im- 
brace all occaſions whereby, thro' a gentle and 
« tair procedure, all ſiniſter ſuſpicions may be taken 
« away; that as we all confeſs one individual 
„Trinity, and one Chriſt crucified, we may una- 
% nimoully grow up into one faith. Which that 
„ we may compuls, we little value all labor and 
« watchings, yea, the very hazard of our lives, 
It remains that we render thanks to your Holj- 
«© neſs for your letter, which we eſteem ag a ſingular 
„ preſent, and wiſh your Holineſs all proſperity 
e and eternal happineſs. - 
Dated at Madrid, 20 Junii, 1623 *, As no ori- 
| 1 ginal appears, 
It muſt be obſerved of theſe two letters, which 30 may Ne 
vary not a little, that, as they appeared not *rilt any rat * 4 
after the civil wars broke out, it is cqually probable both cheſe pre- 
that one of the parties qualified, winle che other tended tran- 
agravated, the expreſſions: wheretore it is needlets lations. 
to make thereon any reflection. | 
Mean while! ſince Prince Charles's arrival in The Pope 
Spain, the marriage affair ſomewhat changed coun. adds new con- 
tenance. The diſpenſation arrived about {ix weeks e 2 
. . "08 X pen ation, 
after, viz. in the begining of May: but his 
Holineſs had annexed certain conditions, without 
which it was to be of no validity. Very ſcem- 
ingly, if his ſaid Highneſs had not been in Spain, 
the diſpenſation would have come ſooner, and with- 
out any reſtriction: but it is not very ſupriſiug, 
that the Pontit, knowing. Prince Charles was in 
Spain, ſhould deſire to make advantige of that 
imprudence. He ſent therefore the djipentacion, 
but it was to be delivered only on theſ terms; 
that the Infanta ſhould have a church in London: 
5 C | that 
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that the children by this marriage ſhould be left to 
their mother's care *till they were ten years old: 
that the nurſes ſhould be Catholics, and appointed 
by the mother : that the King of England ſhould 
give ſecurity for performance of the articles agreed 
on touching, religion. 
The article which concerned educating the chil- 
dren had been debated in November, and the Pope 
and King of Spain had inſiſted, that the children 


Article about 
education of 
the children 


agreed on, $-- . . 
Wilks - ſhould remain till marriageable under their mother's 
p. 757. tuition, King James at firſt offered ſeven years, 


and the courts of Rome and Spain deſcended as low 
as twelve: then James allowed nine, and his Holi- 
neſs ten. At laſt, the earl of Briſtol received his 
maſter's order, not to diſpute tor a year more or 
leſs. 

On the arrival of Prince Charles and Bucking- 
ham at Madrid, themſelves managed the marriage 
affair, excluſive of the earl of Briſtol, Some debate 
paſſed upon the articles annexed to the Pope's dil- 
penſation. The Prince of Wales ſaid, he had no 
power to make the leaſt addition to the articles 
ligned by the King his father, and the Spaniſh 
miniſters maintained, that his Catholic Majeſty 
could not reject the conditions whereon his Holinels 

had granted the diſpenſation : that it lay in the 
Pope's breaſt to grant his favors on what terms he 
pleaſed, and that the diſpenſation was void without 
theſe conditions. It was at length judged requiſite 
to conſult the King of England by letter, and 
withal to aſk him, what ſecurity he would give for 
performance of the articles. James made no ſcruple 
about either the time of the childrens education, or 
the nurſes, becauſe thoſe matters were already 
agreed. As to the ſecurity, he replied, he could 
give no other than his own and the Prince's royal 
words and oaths, confirmed by his council of ſtate, 
and exemplified, under the great ſeal of England. 
All this not ſatisfying the Pope's nuncio, who 
pretended to have particular orders upon that point, 
the King of Spain offered to become ſecurity him- 
ſelf : but it was firſt to be determined by a com- 
mitee of ecclefiaſtics, that Philip might lawfully 
{wear for the King of England. Some believe this 
to be a deviſe, to render his Catholic Majeſty 
guarantee of the articles granted to the Papiſts. 
This difficulty being removed, Prince Charles diſ- 
patched Cottington to England with the articles 


Philip ingages 
for K. James. 
Du Cheſne. 


p. 1164, 
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Annals. 
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Cottington 
Carries to 
Engiand the 
articles ſigned l n l a 
by K. Philip, Sanctity's meaning, together with certain other 


ſecret articles which were not ſo ſoon to be pub- 
cc 


liſhed. „ 
Nothing ſti- It muſt be remarked, that hitherto there was no 


pulated con- Other writing about the Infanta's dowry than a 


| 3 * rough draught, approved indeed by the King of 
e Spain in a ſorementioned letter directed to his mini- 
Wilſon, ters, but which remained in the hands of Olivarez. 
p. 773. Much leſs had there been any care taken about 


reſtitution of the Palatine, James being unwilling 


concerning religion, newly drawn, anſwering his 


—_—_ 4 


(e 


to make this one of the matriage articles, for fear 
it ſhould be reckoned in lieu of the two millions, 
promiſed him for the Infanta's dowry : but he wag 


very willing to receive the Palatinate from his Ca- 


tholic Majeſty's bounty, when the marriage ſhould 
be accompliſhed: this was at leaſt his ſcheme, and 
doubtleſs, while the court of Spain ſought only to 
amuſe him, he was made to expect reſtitution of 
the Palatinate, tho' without any written ingage- 
ment. James however relied on this verbal pro- 
mile, as if it had been a treaty ſigned with the 
Spaniard's own hand (1). 


King James Cottington being come to 


366 


i the prelate's counſe 
England with the ar- 


c 
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debates in ticles, both public and private, it was rumored, 


council about that the Pope and King of Spain demanded a tole- 
tolerating Pa- | | 


ration for the Engliſh Papiſts. King James him- 
ſelf occaſioned this rumor, by aſking his council, 
whether it would be convenient to grant ſnch a 
toleration ? Whereupon Abbot, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had withdrawn to his own houſe ever 
ſince that fatal accident of killing the park-keeper, 
and came no more to the council, deemed it his 
duty to write his Majeſty the following letter, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, . 
I Have been too long ſilent, and I am afraid 

by my filence I have neglected the duty of 
the place it hath-pleaſed God to call me unto, 
and your Majeſty to place me in. But now I 
humbly crave leave I may diſcharge my con- 
ſcience towards God, and my duty to your 
Majeſty ; and therefore I beſeech you freely to 
give me leave to deliver myſelf, and then let 
your Majeſty do with me what you pleaſe. Your 
Majeſty hath propounded a toleration of religion : 
J beſeech you take it into your conſideration 
what your act is, what the conſequence may be. 
By your act, you labor to ſet up the moſt dam- 
nable and heretical doctrine of the church of 
Rome, the whore of Babylon: how hateful it 
will be to God, and grievous to your good ſub- 
« jects, the profeſſors of the Goſpel, that your 
«« Majeſty, who hath often diſputed, and learnedly 
written againſt thoſe hereſies, ſhould now ſhew 
yourſelf a patron of thoſe wicked doctrines, which 
your pen hath told the world, and your con- 
ſcience tells your ſelf, are ſuperſtitious, idola- 
trous, and deteſtable. And hereunto I add what 
you have done in ſending the Prince into Spain, 
without conſent of your council, the privity and 
approbation of your people: and altho' you have 
a charge and 2 in the Prince, as ſon of 
your fleſh; yet have the people a greater, as ſon 
of the kingdom, upon whom, next after your 
Majeſty, are their eyes fixed, and welfare de- 
pends; and fo tenderly is his going apprehended, 
as (believe it) however his return may be ſafe, 
yet the drawers of him into this action, ſo dan- 
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will not paſs away unqueſtioned, unpuniſhed. 
Beſide, this toleration which you indeavor to ſet 
up by your proclamation, cannot be done with- 
out a parliament, unleſs your Majeſty will let 
your ſubjects ſee that you will take unto yourlelt 
ability to throw down the laws of your land at your 
pleaſure, What dread conſequence theſe things 
may draw afterwards, I beſeech your Majefty to 
conſider; and above all, leſt by this toleration, 
and diſcountenancing the true profeſſion of the 
Goſpel, where with God hath bleſſed us, * and this 
kingdom hath ſo long flouriſhed under it, your 
Majeſty do not draw upon this kingdom in. 
general, and your ſelf in particular, God's 
heavy wrath and indignation. - ; rey 

« Thus, in diſcharge of my duty towards God, 
to your Majeſty, and the place of my calling, I 
have. taken humble leave to deliver my con- 
ſcience, Now, Sir, do what you pleaſe with 
me. | 
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It appears by this letter that it was not without 


ground this archhiſhop paſſed for a Puritan, at leaſt, 
according to the then notions. at court, where all 


were conſidered as Puritans, who refuled aſcribing 
to his Majeſty a de unlimited. Accordingly 
s were not regarded. 


& * 


James detained not Cottington long 


quired to ſign the articles as brought by Cottington, 


in England. 
As it was not now time to diſpute, and he was re- 


Wir. 


* 


(i) Sce King James's inſtructions to the earl of. Briſtol, and the earl's defenſe, in Ruſhworth, and the Annals. 
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gerous to himſelf, ſo deſperate to the kingdom, 


King James 
ſigns the ar- 
ticles ſent 
from Spain. 
ilſon. 
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without any alterations, he choſe to do it rather 


An? 1623. than hazard a breach of the marriage, when the 
Prince his lon was in the Spaniard's power: he 
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her belonging, 


therefore ſigned, and ſolemnly ſwore to them. As 
theſe articles were new drawn, explained and in- 
creaſed to twenty three, beſide four ſecret ones, my 
readers will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to view them 
here in their new form, and ſee withal to what lengths 
King James carried his compliance. | 

I. That the marriage be made by diſpenſation 
of the Pope, but that to be procured by the indea- 
vor of the King of Spain. 

II. That the marriage be once only celebrated 
in Spain, and ratified in England, in form follow- 
ing: In the morning, atter the moſt gracious In- 


-fanta hath ended her devotions in the chapel, ſhe, 


and the moſt excellent Prince Charles, ſhall meet 
in the King's chapel, or in ſome other room of the 
palace, where it ſhall ſeem moſt expedient 3 and 
there ſhall be read all the procurations, by virtue 
whereof the marriage was celebrated in Spain; and 
as well the moſt excellent Prince, as the moſt ex- 
cellent Infanta, ſhall ratify the ſaid marriage cele- 
brated in Spain, with all ſolemnity neceſſary tor ſuch 
an act: ſo as no ceremony or other thing intervene, 
which ſhall be contrary to the Roman Catholic Apo- 
ſtolic religion. EE! 

III. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall take 
with her ſuch ſervants and family as are convenient 
for her ſervice; which family, and all perſons to 
ſhall be choſen and nominated by 
the Catholic King: ſo as he nominate no ſervant 
who is vaſſal to the King of Great Britain, without 
his will and conſent, 

IV. That as well the moſt gracious Infanta, as 
all her ſervants and family, ſhall have free uſe and 
exerciſe of the Roman Catholic religion, in manner 
and form as is beneath capitulated. | 
V. That ſhe ſhall have an oratory and decent 
chapel in her palace, where, at the pleature of the 
moſt gracious Infanta, maſſes may be celebrated ; 
and in like manner ſhe ſhall have, in London, or 
whereſoever ſhe ſhall make her abode, a public and 
capacious church near her palace, wherein all dutics 
may be ſolemnly celebrated, and all other things 
neceſſary for the public preaching of God's word, 
the celebration and adminiſtration of all the facra- 


ments of the Catholic Roman church, and for bu- | 


rial of the dead, and baptizing of children : that 
the ſaid oratory, chapel and church ſhall be adorn- 
ed with ſuch decency, as ſhall ſeem convenient to 
the moſt gracious Infanta. 

VI. That the men-ſervants and maid-ſcrvants of 
the moſt gracious Infanta, and their ſervants, chil- 
dren, deſcendants, and all their families, of what 
ſort ſoever, ſerving her Highneſs, may be freely 
and publicly Catholics: 

VII. That the moſt gracious Infanta, her ſervants 
and family, may live as Catholics in form tollow- 


ing: that the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have, in her 


alace, her oratory and chapel, room ſo ſpacious that 
— ſaid ſervants and family may enter and ſtay 
therein; in which there ſhall be a public and or- 


dinary door for them, and another inward door, by | 


which the Infanta may have a paſſage into the faid 
chapel, where ſhe and others, as aboveſaid, may 
be preſent at divine offices. 

VIII. That the chapel, church and oratory may 
be beautified with decent ornaments of altars, and 
other things neceſſary for divine ſervice, which is to 
be celebrated in them, according to the cuſtom of 
the holy Roman church; and that it ſhall be lawful 
for the ſaid ſervants, and others, to go to the ſaid 
chapel and church at all hours, as to them ſhall ſeem 
expedient. 
IX. That the care and cuſtody of the ſaid chapel 
and church ſhall be commuted to ſuch as the lady In- 


fanta ſhall appoint, to whom it ſhall be lawfi 


to do any indecent thing, 


X. That to the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
and to ſerve in the chapel and church aforeſaid, 
there ſhall be twenty-four prieſts and aſſiſtants, who 
ſhall ſerve weekly or monthly, as to the Infanta 
ſhall ſeem fit; and the election of them ſhall be- 
long to the lady Infanta, and the Catholic King, 
provided that they be none of the vaſſals of the 
King of Great Britain; and if they be, his will and 


conſent is to be firſt obtained. 


XI. That there be one ſuperior miniſter, or 
biſhop, with neceſſary authority upon all occaſions 
which ſhall happen belonging to religion; and for 
want of a biſhop, that his vicar may have his aul 
thority and juriſdiction. | 

XII. That this biſhop, or ſuperior miniſter, may 
correct and chaſtiſe all Roman Catholics who ſhall 
offend, and ſhall exerciſe upon them all juriſdiction 
eccleſiaſtical : and morcover alſo, the lady Infanta 
ſhall have power to put them out of her ſervice, 
whenſoever it ſhall ſeem expedient to her. 

XIII. That it may be lawful for the lady In- 
fanta and her ſervants to procure, from Rome, dil- 
penfations, indulgences, jubilees, and all graces, as 
ſhall ſeem fit to their religion and conſciences, and 
to get and make uſe of any manner of Catholic 
books whatſoever. | 1 
XIV. That the ſervants and family of the lady 
Infanta, who ſhall come into England, ſhall take 
the oath of allegiance to the King of Great Britain: 
provided, that there be no clauſe therein which ſhall 
be contrary to their conſciences, and the Roman 
Catholic religion; and if they happen to be vaſlis 
to the King of Great Britain, they ſhall take the 
ſame oath the Spaniards do. | 

XV. That the laws which are, or ſhall be in 
England, againſt religion, ſhall not take hold of 
the ſaid ſervants ; and only the aforeſaid ſuperior ec- 
cleſiaſtical Catholic may proceed againſt eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, as hath been accuſtomed by Catholics : 
and if a ſecular judge ſhall apprehend any eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſon for any offenſe, he ſhall forthwith 
cauſe him to be delivered to the aforeſaid ſuperior 
eccleſiaſtic, who ſhall proceed againſt him accord- 
ing to the canon law, 

XVI. That the laws made againſt Catholics in 
England, or in any other kingdom of the King of 

Great Britain, ſhall not extend to the children of 
this marriage 3 and tho? they be Catholics, rhey 
ſhall not loſe the right of ſucceſſion to the King- 
dom and dominions of Great Britain. 

XVII. That the nurſes who ſhall give fuck to 
the children of the lady Infanta (whether they be of 
the kingdom of Great Britain, or of any other na- 


| tion whatſoever) ſhall be choſen by the lady Intanta, 


as ſhe pleaſcth, aud ſhall be accounted of her ta- 
mily, and injoy the privileges thereof. 

XVIII. That the biſhop, eccleſiaſtical and reli- 
gious perſons of the lady Infanta's family, ſhall 
wear the veſtments and habit of their digniry, pro- 
feſſion and religion, after the cuſtom of Rome. 

XIX. For ſecurity that the ſaid matrimony be 
not diſſolved for any cauſe whatſoever, the King 
and Prince are equally to paſs the word and honor 


of a King; and moreover, that they will perform 


whatſoever ſhall be propounded by the Catholic 
King for farther confirmation, if it may be done 
decently and fitly. : 
XX. That the ſons and daughters which ſhall 
be born of this marriage ſhall be brought 15 
ea 


company of the moſt excellent Infanta, at the 


until the age of ten years, and ſhall freely injoy 
the right-ot ſucceſſion to the kingdoms, as aforeſaid, 
XXI. That whenſoever any place of either man- 


| ſervant or maid-ſervant, which the lady Infanta 
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hall bring with her (nominated by the Catholic 
Kiag her brother) ſhall happen to be void, whether 
by death, or by other cauſe or accident, all the 
ſaid ſervants of her family are to be ſupplied by 
the Catholic King, as aforeſaid. R 
XXII. For ſecurity that whatſoever is capitulated 
may be fulfiled, the King of Great Britain and 
Prince Charles are to be bound by oath ; and all 
the King's council ſhall confirm the ſaid treaty un- 
der their hands: moreover, the ſaid King and 
Prince are to give their faiths,” in the word of a 
King, to indeavor, if poſſible, that whatſoever is 
capitulated may be eſtabliſhed by parliament. 
XXIII. That, conformably to this treaty, all 
theſe things propoled are to be allowed and ap- 


proved of by the Pope, that he may give apoſto- 
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lical benediction, and a diſpenſation neceſſary to 
effect the marriage. 

King James ratified theſe articles in the uſual 
form, and ſwore to obſerve them, before the two 
Spaniſh embaſſadors and twenty (1) privy-counſel- 


lors, who alſo ſigned the treaty. When James 


came to take the oath, he had ſome diſpute with 
the embaſſadors. He would not ſtile the Pope Holy 
Father, or his Holineſs, ſaying, he had written a- 
gainſt this title, and it was unreaſonable to make 
him retract. But the embaſſadors inſiſting thereon, 
his Majeſty at length yielded, not thinking he 
ought, tor ſuch a trifle, retard a treaty which had 
now been ſeven whole years in agitation, 3 

After publicly taking this oath, he withdrew into 
his cloſet, where, in preſenſe of the ſame embaſla- 
dors, and ſome privy-counſellors, he ratified and 
{wore to theſe four ſecret articles. 

I. That particular laws made againſt Roman Ca- 
tholics, under which other vaſſals of our realms are 
not comprehended, and to whoſe obſervation all 
generally are not obliged ; as likewiſe general laws, 
under which all are equally comprized, if ſo be they 
are ſuch as are repugnant to the Romifh reli- 
gion, ſhall not at any time hereafter, by any means 
or chance whatſoever, directly or indirectly, be 
commanded to be put in execution againſt the ſaid 
Roman Catholics ; and we will cauſe that our coun- 
cil ſhall take the ſame oath, as far as 1t pertains to 
them, and belongs to the execution, which by the 
hands of them, and their miniſters 1s to be exer- 
ciſed. | | 

II. That no other laws ſhall hereafter be made 
anew againſb the ſaid Roman Catholics, but that 
there ſnall be a perpetual toleration of the Roman 
Catholic religion, within private houſes, throughout 
all our realms and dominions, which we will have 
to be underſtood as well of our kingdoms of Scot- 


land and Ireland, as in England; which ſhall be | ** 
granted to them in manner and form as is capitu- | ** 


lated, decreed and granted in the article of this 


treaty, concerning the marriage. ; 

III. That neither by us, nor any other interpoſed 
perſon whatſoever, directly or indirectly, privately 
or publicly, will we treat (or attempt) any thing 


with the moſt renowned lady Infanta, Donna Ma- | 


ria, which ſhall be repugnant to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; neither will we by any means perſuade 
her, that ſhe ſhould ever renounce or relinquiſh the 
ſame in ſubſtance or form, or that ſhe ſhould do 
any thing repugnant or contrary to thoſe things 
which are contained in the treaty of matrimony. 

IV. That we and the Prince of Wales will inter- 


poſe our authority, and will do as much as in us 


{hall lie, that the parliament ſhall approve, confirm, 
and ratify all and ſingular articles in favor of the 


Roman Catholics, capitulated between the moſt re- 


| 
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nowned Kings by reaſon of this marri ige: and that TAE 
the faid parliament ſhall revoke and abrogate par- Ax' 


ticular laws made againſt the ſaid Roman Catholics, 
to whoſe obſervance alſo the reſt of our ſubjects and 
vaſſals are not obliged ; as likewiſe the general 
laws under which all are equally comprehended, to 
wit, as to the Roman Catholics, if they be ſuch as 
is aforeſaid; which are repugnant to the Roman 
Catholic religion + and that hereafter; we will not 
confent that the faid parliament ſhould ever, at 


any time, inact or write any other new laws againſt 


the Roman Catholics (2). 


Theſe are the four articles which ſerved for a 
ground-work to the Pontit's diſpenſation : for as 


the congregation de propaganda fide ” urged ; 
11 — articles ar6 oli to ſecure the . 
religion: but there muſt be ſomething more for 
the Catholics in general before the diſpenſation 
% can be 1 Nalſon and others pretend, 
theſe four ſecret articles are fictitious, groundleſs, 
and even improbable: but beſide that they follow 
very naturally from what was demanded by the 
de propaganda fide ” congregation, and are ma- 
nifeſtly alluded to in the archbiſhop's letter to King 
James, we ſhall immediately examine a paper 
which leaves no room to doubt James's having 
ingaged to perform the contents of thoſe ſaid four 


articles. | | 


It is pretended that all theſe articles, as well 
public as private, ſigned by the King and privy- 
council, with the great ſeal annexed, being brought 
to Spain, the Prince of Wales made the following 
additions : but inreality, I find not fo ſtrong proots 
of theſe additions, as of the foregoing articles. 
This depends on the degree of credit which the 
reader is willing to allow the firſt publiſhers. 


cc 


„King of Great Britain, my moſt honored lord 


* and father, ſhall do the ſame, 


cc 
cc 
& 
cc 
cc 
cc 


lie upon our conſcience and royal honor: that I 


will intercede with the moſt illuſtrious King of 
Great Britain, my father, that the ten years of 
educating the children, which ſhall be born of 
this marriage, with the moſt illuſtrious lady In- 
fanta their mother, accorded in the twenty third 
article (which term the Pope of Rome deſires to 
have prorogued to twelve years) may be 
lengthened to the ſaid term: and I promiſe free- 
ly and of my own accord, and ſwear, that if it 
lo happen, that the intire power of diſpoſing this 
matter be devolved to me, I will alſo grant and 
approve the ſaid term. Farthermore, I Prince 
ot Wales oblige my ſelf, upon my faith to the 
Catholic King, that, as often as the moſt illuſtri- 
ous lady Intanta ſhall require I ſhould give 
ear to divines, or others whom her Highneſs 
ſhall be pleaſed to imploy in matter of theRo- 
man Catholic religion, I will hearken' to them 
willingly without all difficulty, and laying aſide 
all excuſe, And for farther caution, in point of 
of the free exerciſe of the Catholic religion, and 
ſuſpenſion of the law above-named, I Charles, 
Prince of Wales, promiſe and take upon me, in 
the ward of a King, that the things above 
romiſed and treated concerning thoſe matters, 
„ ſhall take effect, and be put in execution, as well 


cc 
( 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


>. 
* 


(1) Nineteen only are named in Wilſon, p. 769. 


(2) The author of the Annals ſays, theſe four articles muſt be taken intirely upon Ruſhworth's credit, p. 8c. 


—— 


Rapin. 
in 


laws made againſt the Roman Catholics, ſhall Ru 
within three years infallibly take effect, and p. 
ſooner if it be poſſible, which we will have to 


. 


80 


89. 


2 


| 


«© Moreover, I Charles, Prince of Wales, ingage Articles 


my {elf (and promiſe, that the moſt illuſtrious worn to by 
the Prince of 


Wales, 
both by word Willen, 


and writing) That all thoſe things which are p. 247. 
contained in the foregoing articles, and concern Du Cheſne. 
as well the ſuſpenſion as the abrogation of all Annals, 


ſhworth, 
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[AMES I.“ in the kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, as of 


Ax? 1623. 
— 


Wilſon, 
p. 709- 


Buckingham 
created a 
duke. 

Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XVII. 
495» 

Coke. 
Freſh difficul- 
ty in Spain. 


The court of 
Spain deſire 
to have the 
ſecret articles 
executed. 
Ruſhworth, 


p.. 


« England,” | 

Such were the products of Prince Charles's and 
Buck ingham's journey to Spain; a journey not only 
needleſs, but even pernicious, as may caſily be ſeen 
by all the additions made to thoſe former articles 
ſettled by the earl of Briſtol. King James was fo 
over-Joyed at his having brought to a period this 
grand matrimonial affair, that “he defied all the 
&« devils in hell to break it.” As a grateful ac- 
knowledgment for his ſavorite's important ſervices, 
he ſent over a patent creating him duke of Bucking- 
ham. There was no other duke at that time in 
England. 5 3 

King James's compliance in all he had ſigned 


and ratified went ſuch great lengths that the Spa- 


niards could ſcarce believe it ſincere. Some of 
them who were no ſtrangers to the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, maintained, it was not in James's power to 
perform his promiſes, or, in caſe he attempted it, a 
rebellion would be the infallible conſequence. This 
occaſioned his Catholic Majeſty's ordering the Junto 
to take this matter into conſideration. 'The reſult 
of their deliberations was, that it was not proper to 
ſend the Infanta to England before next ſpring, that 
in this interval the performance of thoſe articles 


granted to the Catholics, and their effect, might be 
aſcertained. Hercupon the Spaniſh embaſſadors in | 


England had orders to requeſt his Britannic Majcſty 
to begin executing his ingagements in favor of the 
Catholics. This demand imbaraſſed him. What 
he had promiſed was ſecret, and not to be perform- 
ed *till after the marriage, and he was preſſed to 
tnake it public by the execution while Prince Charles 
was yet in Spain. This was a ſort of menace that 
the marriage ſhould not be ſolemniſed before he had 


given public marks of his ſincerity. He knew, a 


proclamation tolerating Popery might be attended 
with ill conſ-quencesz that theſe conſequences might 
break off the match, 


niard. To tree himſelf from this perplexity, he 
reſolved to give the embaſſadors ſome ſatisfaction, 
by delivering into their hands a declaration of his 
council, containing his intention concerning this at- 


fair. In all appearance, the embaſſadors were pre- 


Declaration 
in behalf of 
Papiſts. 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 288. 
Annals of 
Charles I. 
P. 143. 

Du Cheſne's 
P. 1168, 


vailed on to agree its performance ſhould be de- 
fered, by reaſon of the accidents it might produce. 
The declaration ran thus : viz. 


Saliſbury, Aug. 7, 1623. 


A DECLARATION touching the pardons, 
ſuſpenſions and diſpenſations of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 


600 OR the ſatisfaction of their excellencies, 
D marquis Ynojoſa and Don Carlos Colona, 
« Jords embaſſadors for the King of Spain; and to 
c the end it may appear that his Majeſty of Great 
« Britain will preſently and really put in execution 
„the grace promiſed and intended to the Roman 
« Catholics his Majeſty's ſubjects, and of his own 


% grace more than he is tied to by the articles of 


«© the treaty of marriage (1). 
« We do declare in his Majeſty's name, that 


„ his Majeſty's will and pleaſure is, that a legal 


« and authentical pardon ſhall be paſſed under the 
« great ſeal, wherein ſhall be freely pardoned all 
<« thoſe penalties, forfeitures and ſeizures, indict- 
« ments, convictments and incumbrances whatſo- 
<« ever, whereunto the Roman Catholics are liable, 
or have been proceeded againſt, or might be, as 
« well prieſts as others, for matters of conſcience 


„ and the Prince his lon 
would be in danger of being detained by the Spa- 


* only, and to which the reſt of his Majeſty's ſub- Jamss J. 


+ jects are not liable, And to the end his Ma- 
jeſty may make himſelf clearly underſtood, where 
* it ſhall happen that any of thoſe forfeitures and 
** pecuniary mulcts have been given away under 

his Majeſty's great ſcal; his Majeſty will not 
hide that it is not in his power ſo to make void 
** thoſe. letters patent, except they be voidable by 
* law; and then his Majeſty is well pleaſed that 
** all Roman Catholics may in thoſe caſes plead in 


cc 


| *© law, if they find it good, and ſhall have equal 


and legal trial. 


. And his Majeſty is likewiſe 
pleaſed, that his general pardon ſhall remain in 
being five years, to the end all who will may in 
that time take it out; and his Majeſty will give 
order for the comfort of the poorer fort, that 
the pardon ſhall not be coſtly, but ſuch like 
courſe ſhall be taken as was in a like occaſion 
at his Majeſty's coming into England; and that 
„ it ſhall be lawful to put as many as can be poſſi- 
ble into one pardon. pra 
And we do farther declare, that his Majeſty's 
will and pleaſure is, to the end the Roman Ca- 
tholics, his Majeſty's ſubje&ts, may have a preſent 
and a free fruition of as much as is intended 
them by the articles of treaty of marriage, to 
cauſe a preſent ſuſpenſion, under his Mj:ſty's 
ſeal, of all thoſe penal laws, charges and for- 
« feitures whereunto the Roman Catholic ſubjects 
«© of his Majeſty have heretofore been ſubject, and 
to which the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects have 
« not been liable; and in the ſame grant, and un- 
«« der the ſame ſeal, to give a diſpenſation and to- 
e leration to all the Roman Catholics his Majeſty's 
« ſubjects, as well prieſts as temporal perſons and 
“ others, of and from all the penalties, fortcitures, 
e troubles and inctimbrances which they have bcen 
e or may be ſubject to; by reaſon of any ſtatute 
„ or law whatſocver, to the obſervation whereof 
« the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects are not bound. 
We do likewiſe declare, that his Majeſty hath 
% promiſed his royal word, that the execution ſhall 
&« be no ways burdenſome or penal to the Roman 
e Catholics, but that for the manner of privileging 
e and freeing them from that, he muſt confer with 
6 biſhops and advocates, into which he will pre- 
ee ſently enter and expedite by all means. 

«.And we do farther declare; that his Majeſty's 
c jntention is, preſently to purſue his former direc- 
ce tions (which had been hee executed if their ex- 
« cellencies had ſo thought good) to put under his 
« ſeal ſeverally the ſaid pardon, ſuſpenſion and 
ce diſpenſation z and that his Majeſty's attorney and 
« learned council ſhall have refered to them the 


charge to pen them with all thoſe effectual words, 


ce clauſes, expreſſions and reſervations which may 
« preſently give fruition to the Roman Catholics 
« his Majeſty's ſubjects, and make them inviolable 


cc in the fruition of all that is intended and pro- 


«© miſed by his Majeſty in the articles of marriage, 
«© and his Majeſty's farther grace. 

„ And we do declare, that his Majeſty's far- 
de ther will and pleaſure is, for the better ſatisfac- 
« tion and diſcharge of the care and indeavor of 
ce their excellencies the embaſſadors, that it ſhall 
4e be lawful for them to aſſign a diſcrete perſon to 
« entertain ſuch ſufficient lawyers as ſhall be 
« thought fit to take care to the ſtrength, validity 
ce and ſecurity of the ſaid grants: and his Majeſty's 
ce attorney ſhall have charge to receive and admit 
ce the faid lawyers to the ſight and judgment of the 
ce ſaid draughts, and in any doubts to give them 


| « fatisfaCtion, or to uſe ſuch legal, neceſſary and 


„ ad. 


(1) The treaty of twenty three articles contained no grant at all in favor of the Catholics in general, Conſequently this 


mult relate to the ſecret articles of the ſame treaty. Rapin. 


Vol. II, 


6 D pertinent 


— 


AN' 1623. 
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James l. 
An? 1623. 
. 


Ruſhworth, 
p. 290. 


Death of 
Gregory XV. 
which renders 
void the diſ- 
1 
ilſon. 
Annals. 


Prince Char“ 
forced to itay 
for a new 
diſpenſation. 


Wilſon. 


Proje& to 
28 the 

rince to turn 
Papiſt. 
Ruſhworth, 
p- 262. 


<« pertinent words and phraſes as he, the ſaid law- 
« yer, ſhall propound for the ſecurity of the Ro- 
t man Catholics, and ſure making of the faid 
“ grants.” | 

« And we do farther declare, that his Majeſty's 
&« pleaſure is to make a difpatch into Ireland unto 
60 bis deputy there, by the hands of the lord trea- 


for the preſent confirmation and ſealing the things 
concerning the Roman Catholics, anſwerably to 
the articles of treaty, his royal promiſe and pro- 
ceedings here: and for Scotland, that his Ma- 
r jeſty, according to the conſtitution of his affairs 
e there, and regard to the public good, and peace 
&« of that kingdom, and as ſoon as poſſible, will 
« do all ſhall be convenient for the accompliſhment 
« of his promile in grace and favor of the Roman 
« Catholics his ſubjects, conformably to the arti- 
« cles of treaty of marriage.” 


This declaration, ſigned by ſecretary Conway 
and ſuch privy-counſellors as were moſt in his Ma- 
jeſty's confidence, was in all appearance remited to 
Spain, as a pledge of James's intention to perform 
his ingagements. At Madrid it was the carl of 
Briſtol found means to have either the original it- 
ſelf, or a copy, which he produced before the par- 
liament in 1626, as a manifeſtation of what Buc- 
kingham had negociated in Spain without his pri- 
vity. It is evident; firſt, That this declaration 


fuppoſes the above · inſerted ſecret articles; ſecond- 


ly, That the earl of Briſtol would not have ven- 
tured to produce it in parliament, had he not been 
able to prove it no forgery. 

While all this paſſed in England, news came to 
Madrid of Gregory X V's death, which was a freſh 
obſtacle to the concluſion of the marriage. When 
Cottington arrived from England with the ratifica- 
tion of the articles, the nuncio refuſed delivering 
the diſpenſation, alledging that the nuptial ceremo- 
nial not being yet ſolemniſed, the defunct Pope's 
diſpenſation was of no force, and therefore it was 
requiſite to wait the election of a new Pontif, who 
might grant a valid diſpenſation. By this accident 
the Prince of Wales found himſelf detained in Spain 
till a new Pope was choſen: Nevertheleſs, the 
twenty ninth of Auguſt was appointed for celebrating 
the matrimonials, in a ſuppoſition, that by then 
there would be a Pope and a new diſpenſation. 

Mean while, reſtitution of the Palatinate was not 
talked of, or if mentioned, it was only by way of 
converſation, without any poſitive demand on the 
King of Spain, or his miniſters: I have already 
ſhewn the reaſon. As to temporal articles, they 
were in the ſame ſtate as when Prince Charles came 
to Madrid, and nothing ſigned on either fide ;; 
ſo that if the diſpenſation arrived before the twen- 
ty ninth of Auguſt, the marriage muſt have been 


either defered, or ſolemniſed before theſe articles 


were ſettled. ; | 5 
But the court of Spain was intent on a project of 


greater moment; I mean, uſing indeavors to per- 


ſuade the Prince of Wales to turn Papiſt: nor is 
their hope of ſucceeding much to be wondered at, 
conſidering what had paſſed. Beſide, if we may 
credit the earl of Briſtol, in the impeachment he 
brought before the parliament againſt Buckingham, 


that duke gave the Spaniards too much room to 


Urban VIII, 
choſen Pope, 
denies to 
grant the 
diſpenſation. 
Annals, 


expect this pretended converſion : nor are we to ſeek. 


any other reaſon for delaying the diſpenſation, Ur- 
ban VIII, who was elected the ſixth of Auguſt, 


would not have failed diſpatching it, had he not 


waited for this happy event, which he indeavored 
to expedite by his letters to the Prince and duke of 
Buckingham. This finally occaſioned the intire 
breaking off this marriage, after ſo many tedious 
procraſtinations. | 
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ſurer and ſecretary of ſtate, ſir George Calvert, 


I have very carefully ſearched after the real cauſe JAMES 
of this breach, but could never meet with any An? 1623, 
thing ſatisfactory. All agree, it was the duke of way 
Buckingham who firſt inſpired Prince Charles, and Probable 
afterwards his Majeſty, with the thought; but it drag, of 
is difficult to For, his motive, and what induced * ro. Sed 
him to break his firſt meaſures, and purſue a con- treaty. "0 
trary courſe, fo obfcurely is this point explained by 
the hiſtorians... Some ſay, the duke rendered him- Ruſhworty, 
felf contemptible and odious to the court of Spain, P. 102. 
by affecting to. follow the French faſhions, in al- —— 
moſt every thing oppoſite to the Spaniſh : that, hs 
for this reaſon, ſeeing the Infanta and Spaniards 
would have great power at the court of England, 
he imagined they might at length do him fome ill 
turn, and therefore reſolved to break off the match. 

Others ſay that count Olivarez, King Philip IV's Wilſon, 
favorite, reminding Buckingham of his promiſe p. 774. 
that Prince Charles ſhould turn Catholic, that duke Annals. 
gave him the lie to his face; and thence-forwards 

ſought means to quit the Spaniſh court, for fear of 
the count's revenge. Some affirm that the Queen of Du Cheſne. 
Bohemia, perceiving there was no likelihood of re- p. 1162. 
covering the Palatinate by this marriage, and hay- Wilfon p. 
ing much more reaſon to expect great advantages 773: | 
from a rupture between England and Spain, ſent — | 
Buckingham a truſty meſſenger, with certain offers, qo 
in caſe he would procure a breach. This is not 
improbable, and the Hollanders, to whom ſuch 
union between Spain and England muſt needs have 
been prejudicial, might well be concerned in the 
project. In fine, Buckingham's greateſt favorers 
pretend, that this duke, having ſounded the King 
of Spain's intentions as to reſtoring the Palatinate, 
found there was nothing to be expected, and there- 
fore reſolved to break off a match deſigned not for 
any other purpoſe : it 1s at leaſt certain that the 
King, Prince and duke made uſe of this pretenſe to 
Juſtify the rupture. | 

However this be, Buckingham being ſo deter- PrinceCharles 
mined ſoon prevailed on Prince Charles, over whom determines on 
he had now a very great aſcendant. In the exe- -+.- gf 
cution of this deſign, two difficulties were to be 22 
ſurmounted. The firſt was, to obtain King James's 
conſent. The ſecond to get Prince Charles out of 
Spain. Buckingham muſt have been [thoro'ly 
ſatisfied of his power over the King, to hope he 
could at once incline him to deſiſt from a project 
which for ſeven whole years he had ſo conſtantly 
purſued, at the very time all was concluded, and 
nothing wanting but the matrimonial ceremonies. N 
He however deſpaired not of ſucceeding, and there- He gets the 
fore gave him notice; That he had at laſt diſco- King's con- 
vered the King of Spain's inſincerity: that not ſent. 
only he had no inclination to cauſe the Palatinate to Ruſbworth, 
be reſtored, but alſo was far from having the leaſt Ng 
thought of accompliſhing the marriage, and the 


Prince was in danger of being detained in Spain all 


his life. To _ what Buckingham urged, 
Prince Charles alſo wrote to the King, his father, 
telling him, He muſt now look upon his ſiſter yetgon; 
and her children, never thinking more of him, p. 148: 
and forgeting he ever had ſuch a ſon. * King Coke, p. 135. 
James fell, or rather threw himſelf into this ſnare, 
without the leaſt reflection, and wrote inſtantly to 
Buckingham, to bring away the Prince at all events; 
ſending likewiſe at the ſame time ſome ſhips to 
San Andero, in Biſcay, to take them on board. 
The firſt difficulty being overcome, means were Means uſed 
to be deviſed to quit Spain, and not give the court by Prince 
any ſuſpicion, which could not be effected without charkiadrie 
wounding the Prince's honor and conſcience. Hap- „ithout giv- 
pily for them, Urban VIII had not yet ſent the jng ſuſpicion. 
| diſpenſation, nor even fixed any time for it: ſo Ruſhworth, 
Buckingham notified to his Catholic Majeſty the P. 103: 


order he had received to bring back the Prince to 
England, his return being abſolutely neceſſary to 
remove 


Buckingham ceit of the diſpenſation. 
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An? 1623. Spain: adding, his departure would cauſe no con- 
Gwanomnmnd [1derable alteration, ſince he would leave in the 
| hands of any perſon his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to 
nominate a proxy to eſpouſe the Infanta in his name, 
as ſoon as the diſpenſation ſhould arrive. The 
Catholic Monarch was ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the 
Prince's deſign: nevertheleſs; as he deſired not the 
Infanta his ſiſter ſhould go before ſpring, he ima- 
gined that, after the\eſpouſals, it would be eaſier 
to detain her, than if the Prince of Wales was 
actually in Spain, and therefore he the more 
willingly conſented to his Highneſs's departure (1). 
The only point therefore was to be aſſured of the 


Au Es I. remove the nation's jealouſy of his ſo-long ſtay in 


Ile leaves Aa 


proxy to cele- celebration of the marriage, and King Philip him-- 


| 8 mar ſelf deſired to be the Prince's proxy, jointly with 
Rufhworth, Don Duarte, Infante of Portugal. The proxy was 


p. 103. drawn by his Catholic Majeſty's ſecretary, and the 


Wilſon. 


Prince of Wales ſigning it, in preſenſe of ſundry 
Annals. 7 


witneſſes, left it in the earl of Briſtol's hands, with 
orders to deliver it to King Philip ten days after re- 
This done, Buckingham 


ſets out firſt. departed firſt, under color of preparing for Prince 


1 Charles's reception on board the Engliſh fleet at 
* San Andero. The court ſaw him go without the 
leaſt reluctance, or rather with a ſatisfaction equal 

to his impatience to be in a place of ſecurity. 
After his departure, all imaginable honors were done 
Mendoza's to his royal Highneſs. King Philip perſonally con- 
—_ P- 7» ducted him to the Eſcurial, where he received and 

C. 


feaſted him as a Prince who ſhould very ſuddenly 
be his brother-in-law. I ſhall not here enter on a 


Ruſhworth; detail of the courteſies that Prince received. It will 


ſaffice to ſay, that on the very day of his departure, 


. 
| FrinceCharles he ſolemnly ſwore again to the marriage articles and 


ſwears to the 


de then left with Briſtol the proxy, whereof a ſtate- 
* ſecretary made an — act, ſigned by diverſe 
witneſſes. | | 
Prince Charles took leave and ſet out, loaded 
with honors; careſſes, preſents, and attended by 
ſeveral of the court grandees who waited on him 
His orders to to his ſhips. No ſooner, was he there, but he diſ- 
the 2 of patched to the earl of Briſtol Mr. Edward Clarke, 
— one of Buckingham's retinue, with poſitive orders 
p. 776. not to deliver the proxy till ſecurity was given him 
Defenſe of the that the Infanta, after the eſpouſals, would not be- 
earl of Briſtol, take herſelf to a cloiſter, and to ſend him notice, be- 


He departs. 


in — » fore delivery of the proxy; what ſecurity was offered, 
54h that he might himſelf be a judge whether it was 


proper to accept it. This was Prince Charles's firſt 
artifice to gain time, apprehenſive left the diſpenſa- 
tion would come, and the marriage be ſolemniſed 
before the King his father was determined to break 
it. The earl of Briſtol; not yet perceiving the in- 
tent of the order he had received, feared, if he 
ſhould ſtay to the laſt, it might obſtruct accom- 
pliſhing the marriage : wherefore he thought proper 
to take care, before the diſpenſation ſhould arrive, 
to know what ſecurity the court of Spain would give 
concerning the Prince's ſcruple. 
ſatisfactory a reply as he could wiſh, which he 
conveyed to the King and Prince by a letter, 
The Prince and duke arrived on the fifth of 


He arrives in 


He received as 


ö 


ſome precautions, to render it leſs ſurpriſing. What JAMES I. 
Induces me to be of this ſentiment Is that, the earl Ax' 1623, 
of BriſtoPs letter coming ſoon after, King James | 
wrote to him, the eighth of October, that he was He defers ac- 
ſatisfied with the ſccurity offered by the court of rr eh 
Spain, The Prince, who probably had nut yct — by : 
prepared all his batteries, concealing his deſign, Ruthworth; 


wrote alſo to the earl of Briſtol theſe words, which p. 297. 


were doubtleſs to be peruſed by the King his 
father. 
„TJour letter to the King and me, concerning bid. 
that doubt I made after I came from St. Lau- 
rence (2), hath ſo ſatisfied us both, that we 
think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, but leave 
It to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you 
„ ſhall think fiting. | | 

Prince Charles was however in danger of the 
diſpenſation's arriving at Madrid, before the earl of 
Briſtol ſhould have received a poſitive order not to 
deliver the proxy, ſince in that caſe he would have 
been obliged to execute what was injoined him by 
the Prince himſelf, at his leaving the Eſcurial: but 
this riſk was to be run; there being no avoiding it, 
before the King was determined to a breach. It is 
true, himſelf and Buckingham had now begun to 
inſti] into James's mind doubts with regard to re- 


ſtoring the Palatinate. On this account, his ſaid James's letter 


Majeſty, in his letter October 8, told the ear] of o the earl of 
Briſtol, that he hoped to receive, before Chriſtmaſs; uh 3 
the agreeable news both of his ſon's marriage; and Ruſhworth, 
ſon-in-law's reſtoration (3). Tho? this was no ex- p. 105, 298. 
preſs order to demand the Palatinate before the Annals. 
eſpouſals, nevertheleſs the earl of Briſtol thought — 
proper to take ſome care of a buſineſs fo much ne 
neglected during the Prince's ſtay in Spain, and 
even ſince the marriage-articles were ſettled. He 
mentioned it therefore to Olivarez, and made him 
ingage that the proxy ſhould not be demanded, 
till a written promiſe was put into his hands that 
the Palatinate ſhould be reſtored. Of this he in- The court of 
formed King James, in a letter of the twenty- third Madrid pro- 
of November, wherein he told him, he hoped by miles _— 
Chriſtmaſs he ſhould congratulate the Prince his p99... 
ſon, and the Princeſs his daughter, the one upon Ruſhworth, 
8 marriage, the other upon the end of her ſuf- p. 299. 
erings. | 3 

It muſt be obſerved that the Prince of Wales, Artifice of 
before he left Spain, had T artifice to gain Prince 
time, knowing he could not break off the marriage Wilſon, 
without his father's conſent. He had cauſed it to p. 756. 
be inſerted in the proxy, that it ſhould remain in Ruſtworth, 
full force only *rill Chriſtmas. He hoped the diſ. P. 106. 
penſation would not arrive before that time, or if 
it came but a few days before, the proxy would be 
uſeleſs: and in effect, as Briſtol was not to deliver 
it *till ten days after the diſpenſation reached 
Madrid, if the tenth day was after Chriſtmaſs-day, 
the proxy would be of no force, by virtue of the 
inſerted clauſe. But this precaution was not ſuffictent, James pre- 
becauſe the diſpenſation might happen to be at _ o ” 
Madrid above ten days before Chriſtmaſs. This — 
finally obliged the Prince and duke to diſcover 
their ſecrets to his Majeſty, Whether James yielded 


England, October at Portſmouth, and thence poſted to | to their reaſons, or thro? exceſſive condeſcenſion for 
— Royſton, where the King was. It ſeems they durſt his ſon and favorite would not vex them by a denial, 3 
Howes. not immediately diſcover to his Majeſty their deſign he wrote to the earl of Briſtol, the thirteenth of oy , 
of breaking off the match, but thought fit to take November, expreſly ordering him, not to deliver not to deliver 
| | the proxy. 
g 3 Wilſon, 


| | . . » + Fre ; . , ; ; = 3 » g 6. 
(i) It has been wondered at, why the King of Spain ſhould be ſo willing to let the Prince go, when he might have kept him, P. 77 : 
2 2 of him oh advantage we pleaſed. But this point is cleared by the remark with which Spanhemius ſums up what re. Ruth worth, 


lates to the Spaniſh affair, ͥ „That never Prince was more obli 
« Bohemia ; ſince it was only the conſideration of her and her c 


ed to a ſiſter, than King Charles I. was to the Queen of P. 111. 
ildren, who were then the next heirs after him to the crown of 


40 ; ; f Spain to permit him to ſee England a ain.” Welwood, p. 28. 55 
R ˙‚˙⅛2?Ä . one otherwiſe iT Eſcurial near twenty miles from Madrid. : 
(3) * James commanded the earl of Briſtol, to procure inſtantly, from the King of Spain, a punctual anſwer ; and, before he 


(2) Meaning the noble palace and monaſtery of San Lorenzo, 
delivered 


e powers, or moved the contract, to obtain from that King, either by a public act, or by anſwer under his hand 


and ſeal, a direct ingagement for reſtitution of the Palatinate, and the electoral dignity. See Ruſhworth, p. 106, 107 


the 
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James I. the proxy 'till after Chriſtmaſs : that js, when it 
Aw? 1622, was no longer valid. Moreover he injoined him 
= dot to diſcover this order to the court of Spain 'til 


Du Cheſne. 


Wilion, 
1 


Ruſhworth, 
p. 298. 


Wilſon, 
p. 776. 


Ruſhworth, 


p. 296, &c. 


Clarendon. 


the very laſt, This letter was ſent to the earl by 
three (1) ſeveral meſſengers, two by land and one 
by ſea, for fear of accidents. It came in a critical 
time, for the diſpenſation arrived at Madrid the 


begining of December, new ſtile (2), and his Ma- 


Jelty's letter the thirteenth of November old ſtile. 
On reccit of the diſpenſation, King Philip imme- 


diately ordered all requiſites towards celebrating the 


eſpouſals to be prepared (3): but the ten days being 
expired, and the marriage ſolemnities expected, the 
earl of Briſtol notified to him his royal Maſter's 
orders, not to deliver the proxy ' till after Chriſtmals. 
He readily comprchended his Britannic Majeſty's 
drift, ſince the proxy would then be invalid. That 
very day, he ſent the earl of Briſtol orders to de- 
mand no more audience, and gave command, that 
the Infanta ſhould be no longer ſtiled Princeſs of 
Wales, as ſhe had been ever ſince the arrival of 
the diſpenſation, and cauſed to ceaſe all the con- 
nubial preparations. Mean while, to caſt the whole 
blame on the King of England, he ſent the earl of 
Briſtol, on the eighth of January 1624, a written 
promite, ſigned with his own hand, whereby he 
ingaged to cauſe the Palatinate to be reſtored to the 
elector Palatine. This the earl of Briſtol, in the 
lucceeding reign, affirmed before the parliament in 
his defenſe. 

Scarce one of the Engliſh hiſtorians ſcruples 
affirming, that the want of this reſtitution occaſioned 
the breaking off the match, and the earl of Briſtol 
having demanded it of his Catholic Majeſty, as a 
condition without which the marriage could not be 
accompliſhed, Philip coldly replied ; “ The Pala- 
e tinate was none of his to give, and the Emperor 
ee might be applied to.” But this is directly con- 
trary to the earl of Briſtol's own account, who 
doubtleſs knew more of this affair than any other. 
Lord Clarendon indeed takes care not to ſpeak like 
the reſt: he contents himſelf with aſcribing the 
breach to ſome ſecret deſign of Buckingham. 

Thus ended the Spaniſh match buſineſs, which 
had found King James ſeven whole years conſtant 
imployment. Duringall which time, he molt earneſtly 
follicited its concluſion, and to ſucceed, ſcrupled not 
lacrificing the interelts of his ſon-in-law 3 his own 
reputation; the religion he profeſſed; the good of 
his people, and the laws of his realm : but when it 
was at length juſt on the point of accompliſhing, 
he ſuddenly brake it off, for reaſons never yet 
thoro'ly penetrated. It can only be aſcribed to 
his weaknels for his favorite, Lord Clarendon ſays 
politively, the King was compeled to it by the 
duke 1 Buckingham, „ who, in breaking the 
e marriage, reſumed the ſame impetuoſity he had 
<« indulged to himſelf in the debate of the journey 
into Spain.” He adds, „ the King plainly 
found the Prince and duke were reſolved upon a 
« breach, with or without his approbation, and 
that he never forgave the duke what he had done, 
« but retained as ſharp a memory of it as his nature 
« could contain.” It is to be preſumed, the ear] 
of Clarendon was well acquainted with this affair, 
and the more, as he is not the ſole writer who 1n- 


| timates that King James had neither the power nor the Ia MES I 


courage to withſtand the Prince and duke, who Ax' 162 

were ſtrictly united ſince their Spaniſh journey. — 2 
Mean time, for fear the earl of Briſtol ſhould, Ad- 6 

by ſome means, renew a treaty broken with ſo little 1 

reaſon, they had him recalled. King James con- p. 86. 

ſented to his return with more readineſs as he ſaw not Clarendon, 

in his court any perſon able to give good counſel P. 18. 

how to free himſelf from the ſlavery he was under, Rullworth, 

except the earl of Briſtol, who never gave way to Cokes 

Buckingham's arrogance. This had drawn on him MO 

the favorite's enmity to ſuch a degree, that ever 

after he was continually expoſed to his perſecutions, 

and the indignation of Prince Charles, who liſtening 

to Buckinghanr's ſuggeſtions ſpared no indeavors to 

work his ruin, even when he had aſcended the throne, 

tho? without being able to ſucceed. | 
Since the Prince's and duke's return, King James Ruſhworth 

no longer ruled ; all his affairs were managed by p. 107. 

them, and he only executed their counſels. He Clarendon, 

ſaw not about him any he could truſt. All his P. 20. 

officers, all his courtiers were the duke's creatures, 

and the more attached to him, as they ſaw him in 

ſuch firm union with his royal Highneſs. In this 

ſituation, James had no other remedy. than to ſur- 

render himſelf intirely to them, and do whatever 

they pleaſed ; whether he feared their preſumption 

would augment by reſiſtance, or waited for ſome 

favorable opportunity to throw off their yoke.- 

Not only the breach of the marriage had been re- 

ſolved between them, but alſo a war with Spain; 

nor durſt he contradict them, notwithſtanding his 

Irradicable antipathy to hoſtilities, Their firſt pro- 

ject was, to demand for this war a benevolence of 

every ſubject : nay, they made the King ſign orders 

to levy it: Baker ſays, in his chronicle, he himſelf 

paid fifty pounds on this occaſion, But on a ſud- 

den, by advice of the Prince and Buckingham, 

James deſiſted from this ſcheme, and reſolved to 

call a parliament. That was indeed the propereſt 

method to authoriſe his breaking off the treaty with 

Spain, and to procure money, which he wanted 


5 


extremely. 


Every true Engliſhman had conſtantly conſi- 
dered the Spaniſh match as highly prejudicial to he 
kingdom. Ir was known in general, that the King, 
in favor of this marriage, had made large conceſ- 
ſions with reſpect to religion, tho* the particulars, 
and eſpecially the ſecret articles, were known to 
very few. But the King's complaiſance towards 
Papiſts ſufficiently ſhewed the court of Spain had 
greatly prevailed with him in that reſpect. The Ruſhworth 
duke of Buckingham, not being ignorant of the p. 10). 
peoples averſion to this marriage, the breach 
whereof was not yet very public, doubted not 
gaining their affection, by procuring a parliament 
to be called, and declaring himſelf to be author of this 
telicitous rupture ſo paſſionately deſired by all good 
Engliſhmen. To compaſs thele his views, he made Hacket, p. 
himſelf popular, and affected to careſs both Church 223: 
and State-Puritans: nay, he conſulted one of the Sons, Þ 13% 
leading Puritans * how the King might ſeize the * Pr. John 
dean and chapter Lands. Nothing could be pro- Preſton. 
perer to win the peoples love, molt of the eccleſia- 
{tics having rendered themſelves odious, by their 
zeal in maintaining the prerogative royal (4). So, 


(1) Wilſon ſays four, Killigrew, Greſſy, Wood, and Davies, | 
' (2) In a letter from fir Walter Afton to the duke of Buckingham, it is ſaid, that the diſpenſation came to Madrid, Novem- 
1 


2. Cabala, p. 3 


from thence he had inſtructions to go and ma 


* 


p. 776. 


1 „3. 
(3) The King of Spain had ſent into A Don Mendoza de Alcorcana, to congratulate the Prince's ſafe return, and 
1 e known to all Princes and Potentates, allies to Spain, how near the marriage was. 


When the diſpenſation came, bonfires were made throughout all Spain, the igth of December was fixed for the wedding - day, 
preſents were provided for our King and Prince, the Infanta's family was ſettled, and the begining of March appointed tor her 


coming, over into England, &c. Wilſon, p. 776. 


) The duke of Buckingham propoſed alſo ſelling the remainder of the crown-lands ; but this project was ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed 


by the lord kceper Williams, and accordingly laid aſide. Hacket, p. 202. 


the 
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King James 
calls a par- 
liament. 


project of a 
match be- 
tween the 
prince an 
Henrietta 
Maria of 
France. 
Annals, 
87. 

Na onb, 
P- 114- 


Coke, P- 147. 


Rym. Fed. 
Vol. XVII. 


532, &c. 


james ſpeech 
in parliament. 
Annals of 
James I. 

p. 87. 
Wilſon. 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 115. 


the juncture being very favorable, Buckingham got 
Ax' 1624. his Majeſty to call a parliament, notwithſtanding | 
WY 


his reſolution never to ſummon another: nay, 
ſuch was his power over the King, that he made 
him ſpeak to the parliament in terms utterly re- 
** to his principles, maxims and ſentiments. 

ean while, the Prince and duke had in view 
another project. This was to match his Highneſs 
with Henrietta Maria, his Gallic Majeſty's ſiſter; 
whereto James readily conſented. He was fo pre- 
poſſeſſed with the opinion of his own grandure, 


that he could not once think of marrying his ſon to 


any but a Priuceſs royally born, and King Henry 
Iv's third daughter was the only undiſpoſed 
of Princeſs ſo qualified then in Europe. Very 
ſeemingly, the Queen of Bohemia's meſſenger to 
Buckingham, when in Spain, made him the firſt 
overture of this match, and that duke thereupon 
reſolved to break off the marriage Prince Charles 
was on the point of concluding with the Infanta, 
Howſoever this may have been, James approving 
the project, Henry Rich lord Kenſington, was 
on tome pretext ſent over to France, in order to 
ſound the court concerning this marriage : and, be- 
fore his departure, he was created earl of Holland. 
I ſhall ſpeak preſently of the ſucceſs of this nego- 
ciation 3 but muſt firſt take a view of what paſſed 
in the parliament, which met the 19th of Februa- 
ry. The King made a ſpeech. to both houſes fo 
different from thoſe to the two preceding parlia- 
ments, that ſuch oppoſite expreſſions can icarcely be 
believed to come from the ſame Prince's mouth, was 
it not notorious what a ſtrange aſcendant Bucking- 
ham had over him, and how neceſſary it was to the 
favorite's deſigns that his Majeſty ſhould fo expreſs 
himſelf. As this ſpeech is not ſo long as the o- 
thers, our readers will poſſibly be glad to ſee it. 


My lords and gentlemen. 


6 J Have aſſembled you at this time, to impart 
to you a ſecret, and matter of as great im- 
„ importance as can be to my ſtate, and the ſtate 
« of my cbildren; wherein I crave your beſt and 
« ſafeſt advice and counſel, according as the writ 
« whercby you were aſſembled, imports, That 
«« the King would adviſe with you in matters con- 
«« cerning his eſtate and dignity.* And as I have 
c indeavored, by this and the like ways, to pro- 
c cure and cheriſh the love of my people towards 
« me, fol do hope, and my hope is eFceeded by 
« faith: for I fully now believe, that never any 


„King was more beloved of his people; whom as 
« you, my lords and gentlemen, do here repreſent, 


Aa 
* 


lo would I have you truly to repreſent all their 
« loves to me; that in yon, as in a true mirror 
« or glaſs, I may perfectly behold it, and not as 


c in a falſe glaſs which repreſents it not at all, or 


ce otherwiſe than it is indeed. Give me your free 
<« and faithful counſels in the matter I propoſe, of 
« which you have often heard; the match of my 
<« ſon: wherein, as you may know, 1 have expend- 
« ed much time with great coſt in long treaties, de- 
e ſiring always therein (and not without reaſon 
ce hoping to have effected my deſires) the advance- 
<« ment of my ſtate and children, and the general 
« peace of Chriſtendom, wherein I have always 
« conſtantly labored, depending upon fair hopes 
<« and promiſes. At the earnett inſtance of my 
<« fon, I was contented (altho' it was of a moſt ex- 
<« traordinary nature) to ſend him to proſecute his 
« defires in Spain; and for his more ſafety, ſent 


* Buckingham (in whom I ever re 
of my perſon) with him, 
** © continually to be preſent with him, and never 
to leave him, *till he had returned again ſafel 
*© unto me. Which he performed, tho not with 
* that effect in the buſineſs which I expected, yet 
not altogether without profit; for it taught me 
** this point of wiſdom, Qui verſatur in generali- 
bus, is eaſily deceived, and that generality brings 
nothing to good iſſue; but that before any matter 
** Can be fully finiſhed, it muſt be brought to par- 
** ticulars: for when, as I thought, the affair had 
been, before their going, produced to a narrow 
point, relying upon their general propoſitions, I 

found, when they came there, the matter pro- 
ved to be ſo raw, as if it had never been treated 
of ; the generals giving them eaſy ways to in- 
vade, and affording them means to avoid the 
<< effefting any thing (1). 

* The particulars which paſſed in the treaty, I 
mean not now to diſcover to you, the time being 
too ſhort, I refer you to Charles and Bucking- 
ham, and the ſecretaries reports, who ſhall relate 
to you all the particulars. And after that, © Su- 
per totam materiam,? I deſire your beſt aſſiſtance 
* to adviſe me what is beſt and fiteſt for me to 
do, for the good of the commonwealth, and the 
„ advancement of religion, and the good of my 
„ ſon, and my grandchildren of the Palatinate. 
«© And of our eſtate, I know you cannot but be 
« ſenſible, conſidering that your welfare conſiſts in 
% ours, and you ſhall be ſure to have your ſhare 
<« in what miſery ſhall befal us: and therefore I 
«© need to urge no other argument to you in this 
e behalf, in offering me your wiſeſt and ſuteſt 
„ counſel and fartherance. And I aſſure you in the 
« faith of a Chriſtian King, that it is © res integra,” 


cc 
cc 


cc 


nor either way ingaged, but remain free to fol- 
« low what ſhall be beſt adviſed. | 

« To plant is not ſufficient, unleſs, like good 
« gardeners, you pluck up the weeds which will 
« choak your Jabors: and the greateſt weeds a- 
« mong you are jealouſies; root them out. For 
< my actions, I dare avow them before God; but 
«« jealouſies are of a ſtrange depth. I am the huſ- 
band and you the wife, and it is ſubject to the 
«© wite to be jealous of her huſband : let this be far 
« from you. I can truly ſay, and will avouch 
<< it before the ſeat of God and angels, that ne- 
«« ver King governed with a purer, ſincerer and 
ce more uncorrupt heart, than I have done, far from 
« all will and meaning of the leaſt error or im- 
ce perfection of my reign. 

<« It hath been talked of my remiſſneſs in main- 
ce tenance of religion, and ſuſpicion of a toleration: 
« but, as God ſhall judge me, 1 never thought 
« nor meaned, not ever in word expreſſed any 
« thing which ſavored of it (2). It is true, that 
ce at times, for reaſons beſt known to my ſelf, I 
« did not fo fully put thoſe laws in execution, but 
« did wink and connive at ſome things which 
« might have hindered more weighty affairs; but 
« ] never, in all my treaties, ever agreed to = 
te thing to the overthrow and diſagreeing of thoſe 
&« Jaws, but had in all a chief preſervation of that 
« truth which I had ever profeſſed ; and as, in 
« that reſpect, I have a charitable conceit of you, 
T: Ls have you have the like of me alſo, in 
« which I did not tranſgreſs: for it is a good 


« horſeman's part not always to uſe his ſpurs, and 


— 1 


(1) All this can relate only to the Palatinate ; for the treaty of marriage was really concluded before the Prince's voyage 


to Spain. Rapin. 


2) The archbiſhop's letter to the King, and the council's declaration to theSpaniſh embaſſadors, not to mention the marriage ar- 
fy public and worthy evidently — 28 contrary. But the King had this hole to creep out at here, that he conſidered __—_ 
had done, and what he intended to do for the Catholics, only as E ſuſpenſion of the peualties, and not as a real toleration. Rapin. 

8 N 


Vol. I. 


«« keep 


* preſented unto you, and that I ſtand not bound, 


—— 


A 
poſed moſt truſt Jamzs T1. 


with this command, An” 1624. 


— — —— — — 


—— — 
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James I. © keep ſtrait the reins, but ſometime to uſe the 
An? 1624. ſpurs, and ſuffer the reins more remiſs; ſo it is 
Ly < the part of a wile King, and my age and expe- 
& riznce in government have informed me, ſome 
time to quicken the laws with ſtreight executions, 
and at other times, upon juſt occaſions, to be 
more remiſs. And I would alſo remove from 
your thoughts all jealouſics, that I might or ever 
did queſtion or infringe on any of your lawful 
liberties or privileges; but I proteſt, before God, 
Jever intended you ſhould injoy the fulneſs of 
all thoſe which former times give good warrant 
and teſtimony of, which, if need be, I will in- 
large and amplity. 
« Therefore I would have you, as I have in this 
place heretofore told you, as St. Paul did Timo- 
thy, avoid genealogies and curious queſtions, and 
nice querks and jerks of law, and idle innova- 
tions; and if you miniſter me no juſt occaſion, 
I never yet was, nor ever ſhall be curious or 
captious to quarrel with you: but I deſire you 
to avoid all doubts and hinderances, and to 
compoſe your ſelves ſpecdily and quietly to this 
weighty affair I have propoſed ; for that I have 
found already delays have proved dangerous, and 
have bred diſtraction of this buſineſs; and I 
would not have you by other occaſions to ne- 
gle& or protract it. God is my judge, I ſpeak 
itas a Chriſtian King, never any way-faring 
man, who was in the deſarts of Arabia, and in 
danger of death for want of water to quench 
his thirſt, more deſired water, than I thirſt and 
deſire the good and comfortable ſucceſs of this 
parliament, and bleſſing of your councils, that 
ee the good iſſue of this may expiate and acquit the 
<« fruitleſs iſſue of the former. And I pray God, 
« your counſels may advance Religion, and the 
ee public weal, and the good of me and my chil- 
N | 
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Cenſures on | 
his ſpeech. 
Coke. 


This ſpeech, like the reſt made by King James 
to his parliament, was liable to many cenſures not 
a little reflecting on his ſincerity. It could not be 
conceived, that he really believed himſelf better be- 
loved by his people than any of his predeceſſors, 
fince no King ever had ſuch frequent quarrels with 
his parliament, which certainly is no very proper 
method to win the peoples affection. Thoſe who 
were acquainted with the ſtate of affairs, thought it 
very ſtrange his Majeſty ſhould tell the parliament 
that, at the Prince's arrival in Spain, the affair was 
fo raw as if it had been never treated of, ſince he 
had already ſigned the matrimonial articles, and, 
as to the Palatinate, he would not have it mentioned 
before the marriage was accompliſhed. The fame 
perſons could not forbear wondering, he ſhould call 
God to witneſs, he never ſo much as thought or in- 
tended to grant the Papiſts a toleration, ſince it was 
one of the ſecret articles of the marriage, and ſince, 
without being informed of any ſuch article, it was 
caly to perceive that with this view alone Philip 
gave his ſiſter to the Prince of Wales. Laſtly, 
lome malicious perſons obſerved, that when the 
King ſaid, he never intended to invade the peoples 
liberties, they might very juſtly apply to him the 
ſimile, which himſelf had uſed on another occaſion, 
of him who took a man's purſe, aſſuring him, he 
had no deſign to rob him. | 

Some days after James had delivered his ſpeech, 
the two houſes determining on a conference, to exa- 
mine the afiair fecommended by his Majeſty, the 
Prince and Buckingham repaired thither and in— 
formed them of all particulars, Prince Charles 
having ſpoken a {ew words, the duke of Buckingham 


Buckingham 
explains the 
pretended 
reaſone for 
breaking off 
the match, 


Febr. 24. 


i. A. 
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Book XVIII 
began and made a long harangue, which he divided JAMES! 
into ſix heads, under color of giving matters clearer AN* 1624. 
explication, but in reality to confound them, and Gyn 
conceal the reciprocal coherence of the particulars Rym. Fad. 
he was to relate. Under the firſt head, he ſet forth Vol. XVIII. 
the motives of his royal Highnels's journey to Spain. 3; 32 
I J y PAIN. Ruſhworth 
n the ſecond, he ſpake of the marriage treaty apart p. 1 ; 
: x" S Y apart p. 119. 
by itſelf. In the third, he joined together the two Annals. 
affairs of the marriage and Palatinate. In the fourth, P. 89, &c. 


he declared the reaſons of his Highneſs's return. 


In the fifth, he informed the parliament of his 
Majeſty's ſubſequent proceedings in the marriage 

and Palatinate affairs ſince Prince Charles return. 

In the ſixth and laſt, he ſtated the queſtion, wherein 

both houſes were to offer his Majelty their advice. 

While he was ſpeaking, he turned, at the end of Weldon, 
every point, to the Prince, aſking him, whether p. 163. 
what he was ſaying was not true? to which the 

Prince failed not anſwering : Tes, it is true”, 

or to the like purport. "The drift of this whole 

oration was to make appear; that his Majeſty had 

been unadviſcly ingaged in the marriage treaty, 

by the falſe hopes given him by the earl of Briſtol : 

that the court of Spain never intended this alliance, 

much leſs to reſtore the Palatinate, tho? the earl of 

Briſtol aſſured the contrary : that the Prince had 

been ill treated in Spain, and much preſſed to turn 

Papiſt: finally; he 1atimated, that none was bla- 

mable but the earl of Briſtol, who had abuſed 

his Majeſty's confidence. Nothing is eaſier than 

to accuſe one ho is abſent. It is only concealing Remark on 
what makes for him, giving a ſiniſter turn his moſt this ſpcech. 
innocent actions, agravating the faults he may have 
commited, and loading him with crimes whereof 

he is not guilty. This is preciſely what Bucking- 

ham did with regard to the earl of Briſtol, and 

this with the Prince's approbation and aſſiſtance: Ruſhworth, 
all which is ſo true that, two years after, Charles p. 249,— 
being on the throne, and having himſelf accuſed 302. 

the earl of high treaſon, Briſtol, in his defenſe to 

the parliament, gave a narrative of the Spaniſh 
negociation quite different from Buckingham's. 

He proved what he ſaid by unexceptionable papers, 

and defied the duke to anſwer them. He not ty. p. 246. 
only affirmed, that Buckingham's whole report | 
was falſe, but alſo impeached him in form, and 

gave in to the upper houſe his impeachment, which 

remained unanſwered. This is ſufficient to mani- 

telt the falſeneſs of Buckingham's narrative: ſo I 

think it needleſs to expatiate farther upon this ſub- 


ject. 


However, the duke of Buckingham's fpeech was The parlia- 
received with applauſe, for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, ment applaud 
he had made a party in the two houſes. Secondly, * 
he had prevented the marriage from being concluded ay - 
in Spain; which was counted a piece of moſt Ruſhworth, 
agreeable ſervice, both by parliament and people. p. 126. 
Thirdly, he had brought home the Prince, con- Annals. 
trary to all expectation, and thereby baniſhed thoſe P93: 
juſt apprehenſions the Engliſh had conceived. Fi- 
nally, as Buckingham's narrative being atteſted by 
the Prince himſelf, it could not be imagined ficti- 


— 


tious. Conſidering the public's ignorance of the 
ſecret circumſtances of this negociation, it is no 
wonder the parliament ſhould credit what was told 
them by the King, Prince and favorite: but after- 
wards, when all was unveiled, people were of a 
quite different ſentiment. 

The Spaniſh embaſſador, being informed of what The Spaniſh 
paſſed at the conference between the two houſes, embaſlador 
demanded audience of his Majeſty, and loudly _— 
complained, that Buckingham had reflected on the pert 
Catholic Monarch's honor (1): adding, if any of his p. gz. 
maſter's ſubjects had ſpoken thus of the King of Eng- 


= 


— Ld th. Mt. a ad 


(1) An! demanded his head for ſatisfaction. Ruſhworth. Val. I. p. 126. 


land, 
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aMEs I. land, it would havecoſt him his head. Seemingly, 
An? 1624. his ſaid excellency hath been miſ-informed, ſince the 
 vY—= duke had not uſed any offenſive expreſſions againſt 
| his Catholic Majeſty : he had only inſinuated, that 
King Philip had never any other intention than to 


The parlia- 


amule the King and Prince. As Buckingham was 
ment ſides now the parliament's favorite, as well as the 
with James. King's and Prince's, both houles openly took his 
Ruſbworgh, | part, and addreſſed his Majeſty, declaring, the 
p- 126. S 


duke had ſaid nothing which could give offenſe to 
the King of Spain, and thanking him for his faith- 
ful relation atteſted hy his royal Highneſs. James 
was ſo delighted with this addreſs, that he went 
and thanked the two houſes in a ſpeech, wherein 
he forgot not to trumpet forth the praiſes of his 
favorite, He ſaid, he could not doubt the vera- 
city of his report, becauſe he made the very ſame 
to himſelf at his return from Spain. But King 
James muſt have been wiltully blind not to ſce the 
talſiry of his ſaid grace's relation, or been moſt 
unaccountably over-awed by that favorite, if he 
was made to atteſt before the parliament what he 

knew to be ungenuine. | 
The parlia- It highly pleaſed the parliament to find his Majeſty 
ment adviſes diſpoſed to break off the Spaniſh match, not know- 
lum to break ing, or feigning not to know it was really broken 


Ibid. p. 127. 


1 cc 


ties without knowing how to maintain the 
which would unavoidably follow, ſince the Pala- Ax' 1624 
tinate was to be recovered by arms. He de-lared Dy 
therefore, if they thought proper to ingage in a war 
with Spain, he would readily conſent the ſupply to 
be granted ſhould be managed by commiſſioners of 
the parliament's nomination: moreover, he promiſed 
the two houſes, he would not make a peace 
without their advice. He concluded with ſaying \ 
L am fo deſirous to forget all rents in former par- 
„ liaments, that it ſhall not be my default, if I am 
not in love with parliaments, and call them 
often, and deſire to end my life in that inter- 
courſe between me and my people, for the 
making of good laws, reforming of ſuch abuſes 
as J cannot be well informed of but in par- 
liament, and maintaining the good government 
* of the commonwealth “ | 
How different is this ſpeech from thoſe which 
James made to the former parliaments! But this 
King's own ſentiments are not fo viſible in theſe 
expreſſions as is the policy of Buckingham, who, 
after breaking the Prince's marriage, had. a mind 
to puſh his point, and proclaim war with Spain. 
To ſucceed, a parliament muſt be called, and to' 
gain their affection, the King mult talk aſter this 


war James !]. 
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(1) The ftinging petition, 
form, and preſented to the King. | 
other being reduced to two petitions. See Wilſon, p. 784. 


which was framed by the commons, and ſent to 
This which flows here ſeems to be an extract of the firſt before it was reduced, the 


oy _ by the affront put upon the Catholic Monarch; but | manner. = 
3 King James having affirmed, it was yet“ Res Some days after, the commons addreſſed his The com! 
p. 780. << integra,” the two houſes could not uſe other | Majeſty, offering to grant him three intire ſubſidies, mons offer 
Annals language: fo, forgeting all former occaſions of | and three fiſteenths, on his public declaration for him money. 
p. 94. diſcontent, and applying themſelves wholly to the | diſſolving the marriage and Palatinate treaties : but Wilton, 
Kuliworth, affair propoſed by his Majeſty, they jointly pre- they took him at his word 1 
wy propoſed by his Majeſty, they jointly pr they took him at his word, as to his offer that the Ruſhworth, 
P. ſented a petition, adviſing him to diſcontinue the | money ſhould be diſpoſed of by commiſſioners of p. 135. 
treaty on foot with Spain, as well for reſtitution of | their own nomination. James thanked them for their Annals, 
the Palatinate, as ior the marriage. They grounded affectionate expreſſions, and told them, he was re- P. 97. 
their advice upon four principal reaſons: the firſt | ſolved for the future ſolely to confide in his parlia- | 
was, that, when the treaty commenced, the Spa- | ment: after which, he diſpatched a meſſenger to wilſon, 
niards inſiſted only upon liberty of conſcience to the | the court of Spain, with his ultimate determination p. 780. 
Infanta and her family, with the free exerciſe of their | to break off the treaty : but hearing of a ſharp peti- He has notice 
religion: but that afterwards, taking advantage | tion againſt Popiſh recuſants, preparing in parlia- ot OY 
of the Prince's being in their power, they 1mpor- | ment in order to preſent it him, he himſelf wrote to — ha 
tuned a general toleration, contrary to the uſage of | ſecretary Conway in theſe very terms. recuſants. 
other Catholic Princes in the like treaties : that | 
beſide, the Popiſh faction had fo increaſed, during | «© I Doubt not but you heard what a ſtinging pe- 
the negociation, that there was no way to ſuppreſs I tition againſt the Papiſts the lower-houſe have 
them as long as the treaty ſubſiſted. e ſent to the higher-houſe this day, that they may 
The ſecond reaſon was, that while this treaty | ' jointly preſent it unto me. You know my firm 
continued, the Proteſtant party in Germany was | reſolution, not to make this a war of religion 
oppreſſed, and the Palatinate invaded: that the“ and feeing I would be loth to be cony-catched 
Spaniards had impoſed on his Majeſty, and offered | e by my people, I pray you ſtay the poſt which 
indignity to his royal Highneſs, by importuning | «+ is going to Spain, till I meet with my ſon, who 
him to change his religion, contrary to the law of | will be here to morrow morning: do it upon 
hoſpitality and privilege of Princes. | << pretext of ſome more letters ye are to ſend by 
Te third was grounded on the Spaniards inſin- ** him; and if he ſhould be gone, haſten after him 
cerity, as well in the former overture of marriage to ſtay him upon ſome ſuch pretext 3 and let none 
for the late Prince Henry, as in this; on the affron- || << living know of this, as you love me. And before 
tive propoſal made his Majeſty, of Prince Charles's | «© two in the afternoon, to morrow, you ſhall without 
becoming a Papiſt; and on the deceit uſed in the] fail hear from me. Farewell” 
treaty of Bruſſels, whoſe ſole end was the reduction | | 85 e 
of Heidelberg. | Seemingly, James ſurmiſed that, in this addreſs, 
Laſtly, the parliament added as a fourth reaſon; | the houſes would have demanded things he had ro 
tranſlating the electorate to the duke of Bavaria; | deſign to grant; and therefore, for tear of being 
the King of Spain's letter to count Olivarez, with | forced to diſſolve the parliament, he would not 
that miniſter's anſwer; whereby it was evidently | haſten a breach with Spain: but afterwards, being 
manifeſt the Spaniards neyer intended to accompliſh | told the petition (1) contained nothing of what he | 
the marriage; the ſhit deviſed by a Junto of theo. dreaded, he ſuffered the meſſenger to depart. The The people 
logians, to ſend home Prince Charles without the | people no ſooner knew a rupture with Spain was expreſs great 
Infanta. | | reſolved, but the whole city of London was illumi- joy - _ 
All theſe reaſons were fo many indirect reproa- | nated, which ſufficiently denoted-a general diſlike of ing 28 5 
e ches to King James, for ſuffering himſelf to 8 ſo | the Spaniſh match, and the danger whereto religion 
each, my wy long amuſed. But that Monarch, feigning not to | had been expoſed. It was not yet known, that 
emands aid, Perceive it, went to the houſe and made a another no leſs dangerous marriage was already ne- | 
Ruſtworth, ſpeech, to ſhew he could not break off the trea- | gociating in France. 
120. 
dau, 
p. 94 


the lords, was afterwards reduced to another 
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James I. The petition, pieſented to his Majeſty by both | ©* 


An? 1624. 
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Petition ot 
both houſes, to 
the King. 
Ruſhworth, 
* 141. 
ilſon. 
Annals of 


James J. 
p. 100. 


The King's 
anſwer. 
Ruſhworth, 


Pp. 143. 
ilſon. 
Annals of 


James I. 
p. 101. 


houſes, contained tl leven ſubſequent articles: 
J. That all Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts may 
ebe commanded forthwith to depart the realm, 
« and not to return hither again, on ew of the 
e ſevereſt penalty of the laws now in force againſt 
them. 2 : 
II. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to give 
charge to all juſtices of the peace, that they take 
from Popiſh recuſants all ſuch armor, gun- 
owder and amunition of any kind, as are found 
in their poſſeſſion. 
III. That all Popiſh recuſants be commanded 
forthwith to retire themſelves from or about 
London, to their ſeveral dwelings, or places by 
the laws appointed, and there to remain confined 
within five miles of their habitations: and for 
that purpoſe to diſcharge all by-paſſed licenſes 
granted them; and that they preſume not any 
time thereafter to enter London, or come within 
ten miles of London, or to the King's or Prince's 
court whereſoever. 
« IV. That his Majeſty would forbid and re- 
ſtrain the great reſort of his own ſubjects for the 
hearing maſs, to the houſes of foreign em- 
baſſadors. 
« V. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to diſ- 
charge Popiſh recuſants from thoſe places of 
truſt, by which they have that power in the 
country where they live as is not fit to be put 
into the hands of perſons ſo affected. 
% VI. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed gene- 
rally to put the laws in due execution againſt 
Popiſh recuſants; and that all his judges, juſtices, 


e VII. That ſeeing they were happily delivered 
from that danger which the treaties with Spain 
would certainly have drawn upon England, his 
Majeſty would be pleaſed to ingage his royal 
word, that, upon no occaſion of marriage or 
treaty, or other requeſt in that behalf from any 
foreign Prince or ſtates whatſoever, he will take 
off or ſlacken due execution of the laws againſt 
Popiſh recuſants (1).” 


To which petition his Majeſty returned this 
anſwer. | 


My lords and gentlemen of both houſes, 


« TF Cannot but commend your zeal in offering 
this petition to me: yet, on the other ſide, I 
% cannot but hold my ſelf unfortunate, that I 
de ſhould be thought to need a ſpur to do that 
« which my conſcience and duty bind me unto. 
« What religion I am of, my books do declare, 
% my profeſſion and behavior do ſhew 3 and 1 ho 

4 jn God I ſhall never live to be _ otherwiſe; 
« ſurely I ſhall never deſerve it; and for my part, 
«« ] wiſh it may be written in marble, and remain 
<< to poſterity as a mark upon me, 
« ſwerve from my religion; for he who doth diſ- 


« ſemble with God, is not to be truſted with men. 


« My lords, for my part, I proteſt before God, 
<« that my heart hath bled when I have heard of 
ce the increaſe of Popery: God is my judge, it 
«© hath been ſuch a great gricf to me, that it hath 
«« been as thorns in my eyes, and pricks in my 
« ſides; and ſo far have I been, and ſhall be from 
<< turning another way. And, my lords and gen- 
<< tlemen, you ſhall be my confeſſors, that one 
« way or other it hath been my deſire to hinder 
<< the growth of Popery ; and 1 could not be an 
« honeſt man it I ſhould have done otherwiſe. 


&c. may be commanded to do their duty therein. 


when 1 ſhall | 


G 


cc 


ſenſe I may be called a martyr, as, in the ſcrip- 
ture, Iſaac was perſecuted by Iſhmael, by — 5 
ing words: for never King ſuffered more ill 
tongues than I have done, and I am ſure for no 
cauſe z yet I have been far from perſecution ; 
for I have ever thought that no way more in- 
creaſed any religion than perſecution, according 
to that ſaying, Sanguis martyrum eſt ſemen 
eccleſiz.” | 

„ Now, my lords and gentlemen, for your pe- 
tition, I will not only grant the ſubſtance of what 
you crave, but add ſomewhat more of my own; 
for the two treaties being already annulled (as I 
have declared them to be) it neceſſarily follow- 
eth of it ſelf that which you deſire, and there- 
fore it needs no more; but that I do declare b 
proclamation (which I am ready to do) that all 
jcſuits and prieſts do depart by a day but it can- 
not be as yoa deſire by our proclamation, to be 
out of all my dominions; for a proclamation 
here extendeth but to this kingdom, 

„This I will do and more; I will command 
all my judges when they go their circuits to keep 
the ſame courſes, for puting all the laws in exe- 
cution againſt recuſants, as they were wont to do 
before theſe treaties, for the laws are ſtill in 
force, and were never diſpenſed with by me : 
God is my judge, they were never ſo intended 
by me, but as I told you in the begining of the 
parliament, you muſt give me leave, as a good 
horleman, ſometimes to uſe the reins, and not 
always to uſe the ſpurs: ſo now there needs no- 
thing but my declaration for diſarming them; 
that 1s ready done by the laws, and ſhall be 
done as you deſired: and more, I will take or- 
der for the ſhameful diſorder of the reſorting of 
my ſubjects to all foreign embaſſadors; ſor this 
I will adviſe with my council how it may be beſt 
reformed. It is true, that the houſes of embaſſa- 
dors are privileged places; and tho? they cannot 
take them out of their houſes, yer the lord mayor 
and Mr. recorder of London, may take ſome of 
them as they come from thence, and make them 
examples. Another point I will add concerning 
the education of their children, of which I have 
had a principal care, as the lord of Canterbury 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, and other lords of 
my council can bear me witneſs, with whom 1 
have adviſed about this buſineſs ; for, in good 
faith, it is a ſhame their children ſhould be bred 
here as if they were at Rome: ſo I do grant not 
only your deſire, but more. I am ſorry 1 was 
not the firſt mover of it to you, but had you not 
done it I would have done it my ſelf. 

Nou for the ſecond part of your petition, you 
have here given me the beſt advice in the world 
for it is againſt the rule of a wiſdom, that a 
King ſhould ſuffer any of his ſubjects to tranſgreſs 
the laws, by the interceſſion of other Princes ; 
and therefore aſſure your ſelves, that (by the 
grace of God) I will be careful that no ſuch 
conditions be foiſted in upon any other treaty 
whatſoever ; for it is fit my ſubjects ſhould ſtand 
and fall to their own laws. 


What a bleſſed harmony is here between the 
King and his parliament! Nothing can be more 
affable, more obliging than this anſwer, and the 
free and eaſy 3 wherewith he came into the 
two houſes meaſures. To render complete their 
happineſs, nothing was wanting but the perform- 


(1) This Petition, after it was reduced to another form, and ſo 
Which were much the ſame with the three firſt and the laſt of theſe. 


preſented to his Majeſty, conſiſted only of two articles, 


ance 
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And this I may ſay farther, that if I be not a James 1 
martyr, I am ſure Iam a confeſſor; and in ſome Ax ; 
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Papiſts 1n 
its. 
Filſon, 
p. 785: 


ſioned the parliament, to draw a.liſt of fifty ſeven | 


ance of his Majeſty's promiſes, which how caretully 
he obſerved will appear immediately. | 

James had artfully avoided — the two 
main articles of the petition, viz. the third and 
fifth, wherein the parliament required, that all Pa- 
piſts ſhould be removed from London and the 
court, and diſcharged from all places of truſt. Had 


he acquicſced to theſe two demands his court would 


have intirely changed countenance. Buckingham's 


mother, who by her ſon's means diſpoſed of all im- 


ploys, muſt have been removed. His ducheſs 
would likewiſe have been of this number, as well as 
one of the ſtate-ſceretaries, with many others who 
had conſiderable charges at court, and in the coun- 
try (1). His Majeſty's ſilence on this head, occa- 


Popiſh lords and knights, who were, in public of- 
ficcs, and preſent it to the King: but it appears 
not that he took much notice of it. As it nearly 


concerned the duke of Buckingham, very probably, 


The Spaniſh | 


embaſſador 
5 privately in. 
forms again 
Buckingham. 
Coke, 

„186 
1 


p. 144. 


he hindered James from giving the parliament any 
ſatisfaction in this point, and the houſes did not 
much inſiſt upon it, that they might not too 11 
offend a perſon of ſuch great credit with both King 
and Prince. work. 855 

But tho? no Engliſhman durſt attack the favorite 
directly, a foreigner however undertook to ruin 


him with his Majeſty. This was marquis Ynojoſa, | 


the Spaniſh embaſſador, who deing inraged at Buck- 
ingham's unworthy. manner of breaking off the 
marriage, burned with deſire to revenge the inſult 
offered his royal maſter and the Infanta, One day, 
as King James was very ſlenderly attended, he took 
opportunity to deliver him a paper, with a wink 
that he ſhould conceal it. The King put it in his 
pocket, and withdrew alone to his cloſet to read 


it. He was exceſſively ſurpriſed at finding herein 


Coke, p. 154. 
Ruſhworth, 


p. 144. 
Hacket, 


p. 195. 
Cabala, 


p. 300. 


the ſubſequent particulars. 

J. That he was kept from all faithful ſervants, 
„ who would inform him, by the miniſters of the 
Prince and duke, and was a priſoner as much as 
« King John of France in England, or King Francis 
e at Madrid, and could not be ſpoken with but 
ce before ſuch as watched him. | 

« II. That there was a ſtrong and violent ma- 
ce chination in hand, which had turned the Prince, 
« a moſt obedient ſon, to a courſe quite contrary 
<« to his Majeſty's intentions. | 
III. That the ſcheme was formed laſt ſummer 
de at Madrid, but was lately reſolved on in Eng- 
« land, to reſtrain his Majeſty from exerciſing the 


. « government of his kingdom; and that the Prince 


« and duke had deſigned ſuch commiſſioners, un- 
% ger themſelves, as ſhould intend great affairs, 
and the public good. 

« IV. That this ſhould be effected by com- 
« mencing a war, and keeping ſome companies on 
« foot in this land, whereby to conſtrain his Ma- 
« jeſty to yield to any thing, chiefly being 


« brought into ſtraits for want of monies to pay 
„„ the ſoldiers. 


« V. That the Prince and duke's incloſing his 


« Majeſty from the ſaid embaſſadors, and others 


« of his own loyal pcople, that they might not 


ak 


come near him in private, did arg F 
70 , gue in them a AM ES I, 
** fear and diſtruſt of a good conſcience, A. 1624. 


+ VI. That the duke's emiſſaries had brought 


| his Majcſty into contempt with the potent men 


ot this realm, traducing him for ſlothful and un- 
active, for addiction to inglorious peace, while 
the inheritance of his daughter and her children 
is in the hands of his foes; and this appeared b 
a letter which the duke had writ into Holland, 
and they had intercepted. 5 
VII. That his Majeſty's honor, nay his 
crown and fafety, did depend upon a ſudden diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament. | | 
3 VIII. They loaded the duke with ſundry miſ- 
demeanors in Spain, and his violent oppoſition 
to the match. | ny” : 
IX. That Buckingham had divulged the King's 
ſecrets, and the cloſe deſigns between his Meſſy 
and their maſter King Philip, - concerning the 
ſtates of Holland and their provinces, and la- 
bored to put his Majeſty out of the Hollanders 
good opinion. 
++ X. That the duke was guilty of moſt cor- 
** rupt dealing with the embaſſadors ot diverſe - 


(Princes. 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


KI. That all theſe matters were carried on 

in parliament with head-ſtrong violence, all pro- 
cceding from the duke, who courted only thoſe 

who were of turbulent humors. | 
XII. That ſuch bitterneſs and ignominies 

were vented in parliament againſt the King of 

Spain, as were againſt all good manners and ho- 
nor of the Englith nation. 

XIII. That the Puritans (of whom the duke 

was head) did wiſh they could bring it about, 

that the ſucceſſion of the kingdom might come 

to the Prince Palatine and his children, in right 

of lady Elizabeth.“ 

In a poſtſcript, the paper requeſted, that mar- James ſtrong- 
quis Tnojoſa's tecretary might be brought to his Ma- ly ſuſpects the 
jeſty, when the Prince and duke were in the houſe Prince and 
2 to ſatisfy ſuch doubts as his Majeſty might ys 

raiſc. 

King James diſcourſed with the ſecretary, and Buckingham 
had likewiſe a private conference with Padre Mae- on the point 
ſtro, a Spaniſh Jeſuit. It is not known what theſe of 2 * 
men told him (2); but the King was, after theſe Hacker 
converſations, obſerved to grow cxtremely ſad, and Wilſon. 
his temper to be quite changed. He affected, in Coke. 
ſpeaking to the Prince and duke, to uſe broken and Weldon, 
myſterious expreſſions, which ſhewed ſomething lay P. 153» 15+ 
heavy upon his mind (3). At length James, one 
day, as he was taking coach for Windſor, ordered 


A 
La) 


A 
A 


the duke (4), on ſome ſlight pretenſe, to ſtay be- 


hind. Buckingham thereupon, no longer doubting, 


his diſgrace, beſought him for God's lake, to tell 


him what was laid to his charge. The King only 
antwered, he was the unhappieſt man alive, to be 
forſaken of thoſe who were moſt dear to him (5), 
and, taking with him the Prince his ſon, left Buck- 
ingham at London. The duke overwhelmed 
with grief, retired home, deeming himſelf irreco- 
verably ruined : but, by the advice of the lord- 
keeper Williams, he went inſtantly ro Windfor, 


(1) This obſervation is grounded upon our author's miſtake, in imagining the petition, containing the ſeven articles, was 
preſented to the King; whereas it was new modeled, and the IIId and Vth articles, &c. omited. S0 it is no wonder Kin 
James ſhould not talce notice of them in his ſpeech. The petition, as it was preſented to his Majeſty, is to be ſeen in Wil- 


ſen, p. 784. 


(2) Weldon ſays, Maeſtro had learned, under conſeſſion, that the King was by Buckingham, or his procurement, to be 
killed, but whether by poiſon, piſtol, or dagger, he could not tel}, p. 153. Whereupont he King ſaid to Buckingham at the 
next interview, Ah! Steiny, Steiny, wilt thou kill me? The duke, aſtoniſhed at this expreſſion, indeavored with the ſtrongeſt 
proteſtations to juſlify his integrity, which the King readily believed. Wilſon, p. 783. . — 

(3) The King required of them particular proofs ; but all their anſwers conſiſted in arguments againſt declaring the names 
of the conſpirators ; whereupon the King's privy-council, and others of the principal men at the nation were examined upon 
cath ; but nothing was diſcovered. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 144. | 


(4) As he was puting his foot in the coach, which drew tears 


from him. See Hacket, p. 1 


96. 
(5) This the King uttered with tears in ha eyes, which was received in the ſame manner by the Prince and duke. Idem, 


„10%. p 
© No. 31. Vor. II. 
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Coke. 


Weldon. 


James awed 
by the Prince 
and duke. 


Vol. I. 


Obliged to 
diſgrace the 
earl of Bri- 
ſtol. 
Clarendon. 
Wilſon. 


May 29. 


The earl of 
Briſtol's de- 
ſenſe. 

Ruſhworth, 
p. 257, &c. 


where he found mears to remove the King's ſuſpi- 
cion: at leaſt James feigned to be cured of them. 
But the earl of Clarendon, in his hiſtory, confirms 


what is by others aſſerted, viz. that the duke had 


intirely loſt his Majeſty's favor. Mean while, 
James was naturally ſo timorous, that, inſtead of 
freeing himſelf from a favorite whom he might ea- 
ſily have diſcarded, he gave himſelf up more and 
more to him, fo apprehenſive was he of his union 
with the Prince. He impatiently waited for the 
earl of Briſtobs arrival, to uſe his advice: but 
means were found to e him from declaring 
his mind, or even ſpeaking to him. 

Before the parliament broke up, James received 
from the Prince and duke a freſh mortification. 
While they were in Spain, Lionel Cranfield, lord- 
treaſurer, lately created earl of Middleſex, having 
the reſolution ſometimes to refuſe them the exor- 


bitant ſums they demanded, they reſolved to ruin 


him at their return. To effect this, they imployed 
their credit with the parliament, and cauſed him to 
be by their creatures accuſed of miſmanagement in 
che diſcharge of his office. James, knowing this 
came from them, deſired them, for God's fake, to 
uſe their intereſt with the two houfes to drop the 
impeachment: but they remained immovably in- 
flexible to all his Majelty's intreaties. So the lord 
treaſurer was condemned in a fine of fifty thouſand 
pounds, and declared incapable of ever ſiting in 
the houſe of peers. All-the hiſtorians agree he de- 
ſerved not a treatment ſo rigorous. But the duke, 
who had raiſed him from the duſt, was willing to 
ſhew he was powerful enough to reduce him to his 
primitive ſtate, by way of example to all who ſhould 
dare to reſiſt him. After this it muſt not be thought 
ſtrange if James, when he ſpake to this parliament, 
appeared to different from what he was with reſpect 
to the two former : not that he had changed his 


ſentiments and maxims, but durſt not do any thing 


without direction from Prince Charles and Bucking- 
ham, who had formed projects wherein they ſtood 
in need of a parliament, Lord Clarendon affirms, 
the King was extremely ſurpriſed, in the begining 
of this parliament, when he was informed of the 
contents of the duke of Buckingham's report, 
concerning the marriage treaty: ** a narration (ſays 
<« that illuſtrious hiſtorian) which, for the moſt 
« part, the King himſelt knew to be untrue.” How- 
ever, as has been obſerved, he had the weakneſs to 
atteſt the truth ot it, and to affirm the duke to 
have made to himſelf a like narrative. There cannot 
be a clearer evidence of his ſuhjection to the Prince 
and favorite. h 

Here follows likewiſe another remarkable proof 
of King James's weakneſs or timidity. He ſaw no 
remedy but in ſuch counſels as he hoped for from 
the earl of Briſtol, whole return he impatiently ex- 


: nevertheleſs that nobleman was no ſooner | 


arrived in England, but his Majeſty was forced, by 
expreſs orders ſent him' at Dover, to forbid his ap- 
proaching the court, but that he ſhould remain at 
his own houſe *till he had anſwered certain queſtions 
which ſhould be put to him by ſome of the council. 
The parliament being toon after prorogued, Brifto] 
wrote frequently to his Majeſty, intreating that he 
might be examined. James wiſhed it; but it was 
not the intereſt of either Prince Charles or Bucking- 
ham, who ſtill found freſh excuſes to defer ſuch 
examination, Briſtol was however, after much 
ſollicitation, at length examined, and returned ſuch 
anſwers that his examiners could not help declaring 


4 


his conduct was irreproachable : but this could not 


ocure his liberty, or admitance into his Majeſty's 
preſenſe. Buckingham ſent him notice, that he was 
much miſtaken it he imagined his anſwers were ſa- 
tisfactory to the King, Prince, or to himſelf :- but 
his only way to come into favor again, was to make 


| 


"Box II 


| the confeſſion he had ſent him. This Briſtol re- JAMES. 


fuſed; and the King told Buckingham, it was hort 'An* 165 
rible tyranny to make an innocent perſon 8 . 
faults whereof he was not guilty. Notwithſtanding 
all this, it was not in his power to ſpeak with the 
ear], becauſe the Prince and duke thought it not 
convenient; n 444464) 1 
The 24 * being prorogued, it was neceſſary James ſend; 1 
to think of the war. The aids granted his Ma- fix thoufand 
jeſty were really conſiderable. It was computed men into 
that, with this money, he might ſend into the Pa- * 
latinate twenty five thouſand men, conducted by p. 9-75 
ſome Engliſh general: but the court had already Ruſhwort, 
taken other meaſures. Six thouſand only were p. 151. 
ſent into Holland, to ſerve in the ſtates army, un- Annals, 
der command of the Prince of Orange, and P 3. 
other troops were levied for count Mansfeldt,' who 
was, during winter, to opert hirnſelf a paſſage into 
the Palatinate. ads od 4 
Mean while, the earl of Holland, who had Treaty of the 
been diſpatched into France, having notified, that Prince's mar. 
Lewis XIII was inclined to liſten to the overture of fe. with 
a marriage between the Prince of Wales and Prin- Pran f 
ceſs Henrietta Maria, his ſiſter, King James ap- Rym. Faq 
ointed the earl of Carliſle to negociate the affair, Vol. XVII. 
Jointly with his ſaid excellency. The two embaſſa- p., % 
dors repairing to Compiegne, where the Gallic WIlon. 
court was then reſident, commiſſioners were nomi- Pu Ch.e, 
nated to treat with them, of whom marquis Vieu- Coke. © 
ville, — of the finances, was chief. | 
The conferences commenced a few days after proro- James 
gation of the parliament, when James, purſuant to executes the 
his ingagement, was puting in execution the laws laws againtt | 
againſt Popiſh recuſants, particularly againſt friers 1 , 
and prieſts, of whom ſome were actually impriſoned. Vol. XV . 
I his ſeverity raiſed loud clamors among the Ca. 598. 
tholics, who, but a few months belore, expected They com- 
a very different treatment. They could not forbear plain to the 
complaining, that, whereas the negociation of the King. 
Spaniſh match had procured them great eaſe, this 
with France ſeemed on the contrary to ſerve only 
to redouble their miſeries. Several wrote to France 
in that ſtrain, intimating they had nothing to truſt 
to but the piety, zcal and protection of King Lewis. 
Among others, a certain Scotiſn Cordelier wrote 
upon this ſubject to Hugo, archbiſhop of Ambrun, 
who had been general of the Franciſcan order, and 
to whom he was known, The archbiſhop ſhewed 
King Lewis the letter, and agravated the ſufferings 


| of the Engliſh Catholics, who expected relief only 


from his mediation. The Gallic Monarch had al- - 

ready done his utmoſt to pacify the Papiſts of Eng- 

land, aſſuring them, by De Tilliers, his embaſſador 

at London, that they ſhould not be abſent from his 

memory. But their reiterated complaints obliged 

him finally to take ſome ſteps in their favor, and 

the rather, as he was apprehenſive they might, ſome 

how or other, impede the Roman Pontit's diſpen- 

lation, which would ſoon be wanted. He therefore Lewis ſends 
determined on diſpatching over to James a ſecret thearchbiſhop 


agent, to intercede for the Catholics, and choſe 1 15 
tor that purpoſe the archbiſhop of Ambrun, who Peageant's 
repaired to London in diſguiſe, and paſſed for a Men. 


counſellor of the parliament of Grenoble. At his 
arrival he waited on Buckingham, who ſeemed 
very much inclined to countenance his negociation. 
The counteſs of Buckingham, the duke's mother, 
the earl of Rutland, and ſome other Catholics did 


| the archbiſhop great ſervices, and acquainted him 


with diverſe particulars neceſſary to be known, in 

order to ſucceed in his deſigns. James being in- who receive: 
formed that the ſaid prelate deſired a private audi- him gract- 
ence, ſent for him to den where he then lay oully. 
confined to his bed with the gout. The archbiſhop's - 
firſt conference with his Majeſty was followed by the 


| releaſe of ſeveral Popiſh recuſants, impriſoned ſince 


Moreover, James gave 


the paxliament's petition, 4 
| | the 
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zu Es I. the archbiſhop leave to adminiſter confirmation, in 
An? 1624. the French embaſſador's houſe, to all who ſhould 
apply for it. This was done in ſo public a manner, 


that not only the houſe but the very ſtreet was 
erouded. If this prelate's own narrative may be 
credited, he confirmed upwards of ten thouſand | 
perſons,” which to me ſeems exagerate l. However 
this be, the number. muſt have been great, ſince | 
the magiſtrates of London complained of it to the 
King, Who owned it was done with his leave: and 
yet he had very lately told the parliament, it was a4 
ſhame to fuffer ſuch crouds of Papiſts at embaſſadors 


houſes. 


archbiſhop of 
Ambrun. 


| Mem. to grant 4 full toleration to the Catholics. ' James 


Notes on 
Wilſon, 
p. 786. 


I perceive you are the man 


« aſſaſſination during his minority : he intended to 


grant @ full toleration to the Catholics 3 and in 


6,.order to ſucceed, defigned to cauſe an aſſembly 
c of divines, as well foreign as Engliſh, to be 
held, and therein to be decided, that it was 
c neceſſary to grant univerſal liberty of conſcience: 
« and he had already caſt his eyes on the Engliſh 
«« 'divines-to be ſent thither: if the aſſembly could 
« not be held at Dover, he would agree it ſhould 
« beat Boulogne, as ſoon as his ſon's marriage 
« ſecured him the aſſiſtance of France: he judged it 
<« requiſite that the archbiſhop ſhould-now return to 
France, under color of waitingon the Princeſs, and 
cc he would ſend him two letters under his own hand, 
„ one for the Pope, the other for the King of France, 
e wherein his project ſhauld be more fully explained : 


<« he would alſo give him a memorial on the ſame 


<<, ſubject, that being armed with theſe two papers, 
« hie might go and negociate at Rome with the 


« Pope, for whom he had a very great reſpect, 
« being obliged to him for a copy of verſes he 


« had formerly made upon the Queen his mother, 
, and the houſe of Stuart.” At the ſame time he 
ſhewerd thoſe verſes to the archbiſhop, and then 
ſaid, „It he returned from Rome with his Sanctity's 
« approbation concerning the aſſembly, it ſhould 
c be immediately held, and he did not queſtion, 
« jt would be very adyantageous to the Catholic 


<« religion. In the mean time, he intended to ne- 


<« goclate with the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, 
<« and indeavor to gain ſome of the chief Puritan 
lords in England and Scotland.” | 
Deageant's On ſuppoſition of the truth of this extract from 
Mem, the archbiſhop of Ambrun's narrative, at the end 
| of Deageant's memoirs, all can thence be infered is, 
that James had formed a chimerical project of a 
mutual toleration throughout Chriſtendom, and 
thought himſelf qualified to effect it, with the 


more, He affirms, James to have written a letter 
to the Pope, and ſent it by a certain Engliſh gentle- 
man, a Papiſt. In this letter, according to that 
King James's author, „ He owns the Pope for Chritt's vicar 
ingagement. upon earth, and head of the church univerſal. 
according to He aſſures him, he intends to declare himſelf a 
Deageant. 4e Catholic, as ſoon as he has provided againſt 
« ſome inconveniences which he foreſees his declara- 


« tion may cauſe. He promiſes that no diſtur- 


* bance ſhall be given to ſuch prieſts, &c. as are 
«ſent. into England by his Holineſs or the King 
of France, except they are Jeſuits. -- He more- 
<« over. deſires the Pope not to think of having re- 
« ſtored to the church the abby-lands granted or 


* 


— 


o 
: 
1 
1 


# 


« ſold to the principal families in the kingdom, JAMES I. 
&« for fear of ruining the whole project. He ſays Ax' 1624. 
e farther, nothing hinders him from openly pro- 


« feſſing the Catholic religion, but his hopes of 
6 gaining firſt his ' brother-in-law, the King of 
66 


enmark, whom he had, on ſome pretext in- 


„ vited over to England: and when they two ſhall 
„be cloſely. united in the ſame deſign, he does not 
doubt but they ſnall prevail upon moſt of the 
other Proteſtant Princes.“ b . 

Deageant affirms, that none knew of this letter 
but Buckingham and the bearer : however he does 


| 959 DON 15 wy not fay how he himſelf came to know the contents. 
Conferences Thenceforwards James had ſeveral conferences 


between King with this prelate, and one day, as he was expreſſing 
Jamesand the fis, earneſt defire to live in ſtrict union with his 
Gallic Majeſty, the archbiſhop took occaſion to 
Deageant's tell: him, that one of the beſt means to effect it, was 


To ſpeak the truth, I can ſcarcely believe that 
James really intended to declare himſelf a Catholic: 


or, if he did intend it, would write ſuch a letter 
to the Pope, in his preſent circumſtances. In ſhort, 

1 think it very unlikely this letter ſhould fall into 

| Deageant*s hands : fo, I ſuſpe& this. author's re- 

Welwood. herexpon, ſqueezing his hand, 2 theſe words: 


ſent me from God, 
«© to whom I may freely open my mind.“ Adding, 
«« Hechad always a good opinion ot the Catholic 
e religion, and. for it had often been in danger of 


lation is only what had been communicated to him 
by ſome Engliſh Papiſts, on whoſe teſtimony it is 
a queſtion whether we may venture to rely. | 


e relates only what he had himſelf from the 
ing's own mouth: ſecondly, becauſe he ſays no- 
thing but what is agreeable to that Prince's condut᷑t 
thro* the whole courſe of his life. His religious 
notions were very particular, and not imbraced by 
the Proteſtants. .'He believed, that difference of 
opinion, with reſpect to the doctrines of  tranſub- 
ſtantiation, invocation of Saints, and the other 
tenets which diſtinguiſhed the two religions, and 
were by him conſidered as ſchool-queſtions, was not 
ſufficient to juſtify a ſchiſm. Conſequently the 
Roman and Proteſtant churches were one and the 
ſame church; whence he infered, it was incumbent 
on all Chriſtians mutually to ſupport each other, 
and live like brethren. It followed equally from 
this principle, that Proteſtants ought not to per- 
ſecute or moleſt the Catholics, nor Citholics the 


Proteſtants. He himſelf moſt punctually obſerved 


this rule, but without any juſt foundation tliat the 
Catholic Princes would follow the ſame maxim: 
ſo the ſcheme of univerſal toleration, which he pre- 
tended to eftabliſh among all Chriſtians, was pro- 


perly but a chimera, ſince he had not ſufficient | 


authority to make all the world come into his 
meaſures, Mean while, as his maxims obliged him 
to look upon Catholics with a different eye -from 


thoſe of other Proteſtants, it is no wonder that he 


— with the Proteſtants, nay even with the 
apiſts, for a Prince well- affected to the Catholic 


religion: and indeed, ſo far was he from havin 

any averſion to that religion, that he conſidered the 
church of Rome as the mother-church, whence the 
Proteſtant church drew its origin, and doubtleſs, 
had it been in his power to unite them, he would 
have given to the firſt all the advantages by leaving 
every one free to believe what he pleaſed in points 


of doctrine. A ſingle article only imbaraſſed him; 


and that was the exorbitant power aſcribed to the 
aſſiſtance of France. But Deageant ſays ſomething 


| 


Pope, and that damnable maxim of the legality 


of murdering Kings on account of religion. To 
be delivered from this perplexity, he ſtrove to de- 


ceive himſelf, by imagining a very ſmall number 
of Catholics only were prepoſſeſſed in favor of the 
Roman Pontif's unbounded authority, and that the 
King-killing principle was peculiar to the Jeſuits: 
On the other hand, Puritaniſm in the Reformed re- 
ligion was to him ſo hateful that, ſeemingly, had 
it been in his power, he would have excluded all 
Puritans from that general toleration he was willin 

to allow all other Chriſtians. This Prince had 
the misfortune always to direct himſelf by general 
maxims, without reflecting that ſuch maxims could 


not be adapted to all caſes. His notions in religion 


were 


IF, he archbiſhop of Ambrun's narrative carries Remark on 
with it much more probability: firſt, becauſe that this ſubject. 
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Ja urs I. were of a like nature with his ſentiments concern. 
Avw* 1624, lug royalty, the general principles whereof he applied 
de government of England, contrary to that 
kiigdonys particular conſtitution, tat 
Treaty of While thearchbiſhop of Ambrun was in England, 
pn the marriage treaty was carrying on in France, be- 
Charles mar- tween the Engliſh embaſſadors and French com- 
rute cared miſſioners. Ihe Engliſh at, firſt propoſed a con- 
on in France. tinuation of the treaty formerly ſet on foot for 
Prince Henry's marriage with Princeſs Chtiſtine, 
who eſpouſed the duke of Savoy: but this motion 
was rejected by the French commiſſioners: firſt, 
becauſe that negociation was properly but uſt 
hinted : ſecondly, becauſe France would not be 
contented with leſs than was offered by the Kin 
of England for the Prince-of Wales's marriage with 
Coke, p. 169. the Spaniſh Infanta. So the French commiſſioners 
demanded, in their turn, that thoſe articles touch- 
ing religion granted to Spain would ſerve for foun- 
dation to the preſent treaty; The embaſſadors ex- 
ccted this demand, and by their private inſtructions 
5 how to proceed, but pretended, they could 
not grant what was demanded, without treſh orders. 
Taney therefore diſpatched away a courier to Lon- | 
don; but the Gallic court knew it was not upon 
that account : ſo, they were preſſed the more 
earneſtly, to declare what they would grant con- 
cerning religion. At length, after ſome ſollicita- | 
tion, they offered the articles agreed on with Spain, 
four only excepted, viz. Liberty of conſcience to 
Papiſts : A church in London: Educating the 
children by the Queen till ten years old: A biſhop 
with eccleſiaſtical authority over her royal High- 
neſs houſhold. Theſe four articles were very 
warmly debated, and at length, the embaſſadors 
yielded the two latter: but for the other two, they 
laid abſolutely, that they could not grant them, by 
reaſon of his Majeſty's ſolemn promiſe to the par- 
liament, This reaſon appeared to the French com. 
miſſioners ſo forcible, that they deemed it fruitleſs 
any longer to inſiſt on thoſe two articles. The 
portion was ſettled without much difficulty. His 
Gallic Majeſty offered eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, on condition the Prince aſſigned a jointure 
of ſixty thouſand crowns annually; which offer, 
with the condition, was accepted : fo, inall appear- 
ande, this affair was to be terminated very ſpeedily ; 
but two particulars retarded its concluſion. — 
Firſt, his Holineſs approved not this alliance, 
becauſe, hearing that the, Engliſh embaſſadors had 
' propoſed a league to the King of France, he was 
apprehenſive its deſign might be to . the 
duke of Bavaria of the Palatinate and electoral 
dignity; which occaſioned his, at firſt, indeavoring | 
to diſſuade Lewis XIII from giving his ſiſter to a | 
heretical Prince: but finding Lewis did not much 
regard his arguments, he declared he would not 
gtant a diſpentation except the marriage was made 
on the ſame terms ag were granted to Spain; where- 
upon King Lewis determined on ſending father 
Berulle, general of the oratory prieſts, to ſollicit 
Coke, p. 171. the diſpenſation. His inſtructions, ſigned the thirty- | 
firſt of July, imported among other particulars; | 
« That, by the articles agreed on, the Princeſs, 
« as well as all her domeſtics, were very ſecure as 
« to religion: ſhe had a biſhop with twenty-eight 
<« prieſts or monks ; and a chape] in every place 
„ 'where ſhe ſhall reſide : ſhe was to educate her 
c children *till the age of thirteen years, whereas 
« jn the Spaniſh articles, the time was fixed to ten 
« years, In fine, ſhe was well inſtructed and very 
« firm in the faith; and inſtead of having any . 
« thing to fear for her, it was to be hoped, con- 
& ſidering how well inclined the K ing of England 
« was to be a Catholic, ſhe would convert him as 
4 well as the Prince her ſpouſe, after the example 


* 
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„ of Bertha of France, who made a convert of 
« King Ethelbert.“ 


Marquis Vieuville's diſgrace, which now occurred, Jauss 1 
was the other cauſe of delaying this affair, and Ax' ao - 
'tayed. father Berulle, who was about to depart. * 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was commiſſioned to treat Life of carg;. 
with the Engliſh embaſſadors, in the diſgraced ſuper. nal Richelieu, 
intendant's ſtead, pretended that Vieuville had acted? “ 
without orders, or at leaſt without the approbation of 
King and council. James, having notice of this 
new obſtacle, believed the French court uſed this 
Pretext to break off the treaty, and made loud 
complaints to marquis D' Effiat, who was lately 
arrived at his court in De Tillier's room: but car- 
dinal Richelieu was far from breaking off a- nego- 
clation ſo advantageous to France, on diverſe ac- 
counts. So, contenting himſelf with ſomewhat 
diſgracing Vieuville by this accuſation; he renewed 
the treaty. - clit Df W e 

The late change in King Lewis's miniſtry inſpired 
his Sanctity's nuncio with freſh hopes. He repre- 
ſented to the cardinal, that his own and the Roman 
Pontif's honor obliged him not to abate any thin 
of the Spaniſh articles, and that, aſſuredly, the 
diſpenſation would not be granted on any other 
conditions. His eminence replied, that the King 
of England and Prince of Wales had complied with 
whatever they really intended to grant his Catholic 
Majeſty, tho? not with what was extorted from 
them while Prince Charles was as a priſoner at 
Madrid, and what was not an. their power. More- 
over, he intimated to him, that there was no ab- 
ſolute occaſion for a diſpenſation, and tha? deſired, 
it was not ſo much thro*-neceſſity as reſpect for his 
Holineſs's perſon, So, father Berulle departed with 
his inſtructions, ſpite of the nuncio's oppoſition. 

Had the Gallic court ſhewed leſs reſolution, this 
affair would never have been accompliſhed. The 
Pope's behavior on this. occaſion evidently mani- 
feſted, he only wanted a pretext to refuſe the dif- 
penſation, or at leaſt, to delay it as long as poſſible. 
He retarded the buſineſs by lay ing it before a con- 
gregation, where freſh difficulties were continually 
ſtarted. They were not- ſatisfied that the King of 
England and Prince of Wales ſhould ſwear to the 
articles, they would have alſo the King of France 
to be guarantee, like the King of Spain; and Lewis 
was at length forced to promiſe it. They inſiſted 
particularly on demanding a public church in Lon- 
don for the Catholics, tho they were told, it was 
not in the King. of England's power to perform 
the ſaid article, if granted. In a word, there was 
no delay, no artifice, but what was by the Holy 


. 


Father put in practiſe to gain time, till at laſt the 


French embaſſador had orders to declare, if the 
diſpenſatian was much longer defered, the affair 
might be tranſacted without it. This menace giving 
the Pontif apprehenſion that he might very unſea- 


ſonably expoſe his authority, he promiſed the diſ- 


penſation, after a tedious ſollicitation, which would 


have been of longer continuance had prolonging it 


been the Gallic court's intereſt: but cardinal 
Richelieu was apprehenſive leſt a farther delay 
would bring with 1t alterations which might occa- 


ſion a breach of the marriage, as happened in Spain; 


ſo the treaty was ſigned, at Paris, the tenth of 
November. It contained thirty public with three 
ſecret articles, wherein much the ſame advantages 
were ſtipulated for the Catholics as in thoſe of 
Madrid. The articles of this treaty were. 
I. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to diſcharge Articles of the 


what his dignity and piety oblige him to, and that marriage. 
he may treat of this marriage with a ſafe conſcience, Pu Cheſne. 


undertakes to procure the Pope's diſpenſation, within }, "WM 
two months, at fartheſt. Pol. XVII. 
II. The articles and conditions of the marriage p. 673, &c- 
being ſigned, the King of Great Britain ſhall ap- 
point ſuch perſons of quality as he ſhall. think 
proper, to elpouſe Madame, in the Prince his ſon's 
| name, 
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Mu Es I. name, according to the uſual form in the Roman 


An? 1024. 
PETR 


Catholic Apoſtolic church. ©, | 
III. The nuptials ſhall, be celebrated in France, 


after the manner obſerved in the marriage of the late 


King with Queen Margaret, and in that of thc 
ducheſs of Bar. | 

IV. After celebration of the marriage, Madame 
ſhall be conducted, at his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty”: 
charge, as far as Calais, where ſhe ſhall be deliver- 
ed to the perſon commiſſioned by the King of Greai 
Britain to receive her, _ N 

V. From Calais to England, her expenſes ſhall 
be borne by. the King of Great Britain, and al] 
things ſhall be done, on both ſides, as is ſutable to 


a Princeſs of the royal family of France, joined in 


marriage to the heir of Great Britain. 


VI. The marriage being celebrated in France, 
and Madame arrived in England, a day ſhall be 


fixed, on which the King of Great Britain, the 
Prince his ſon, and Madame his conſort, being in 


ſome convenient apartment of the palace, dreſſed in 


their royal robes, the contract and authentic inſtru- 
ment of the nuptial celebration ſhall be publicly 
read, together with the procurations, by virtue 
whereof the marriage was celebrated. W hich done, 
the ſaid contract ſhall be ratified anew by his Bri- 
tanhic Majeſty and the Prince his ſon, in preſenſe of 
ſuch as the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall commiſſion to 
that end, and of the lords of Great Britain who 
ſhall be preſent on this occaſion, without the inter- 
vention of any church ceremony, | 

VII. The free exerciſe of the Roman Catholic 
Apoſtolic religion ſhall be granted to Madame, as 


| likewiſe to all the children which ſhall be born of 


| who ſhall have all neceſſary authority and juriſdic- 

tion in matters relating to religion, and ſhall have 
power to proceed according to the canons againſt 
{uch as ſhall be under his charge. And in caſe the 
civil court ſhall lay hold on any of the ſaid eccle- 


into the hands of the ſecular court. 


VIII. To that end, Madame ſhall have a cha- 
pel in all the royal palaces, and in every place of 
the King of Great Britain's dominions, where ſhe 
ſhall be, or reſide. | 

IX. The ſaid cha 
cent ornaments, an 
ſhall be commited to ſuch as Madame ſhall appoint. 
The preaching of God's word, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments. ſhall be intirely free, and 
the maſs, with all other parts of divine ſervice, ſhall 
be celebrated according to the cuſtom of the holy 
Roman church, with all jubilees and indulgences 
which Madame ſhall procure from Rome. There 
ſhall be alſo a church-yard allowed in the city of 
London, where, according to the cuſtom of the 
Roman church, ſhall be buried ſuch of Madame's 
attendants as ſhall happen to die, which ſhall be 
done in a decent manner. The ſaid church-yard 
ſhall be incloſed, that it may not be profaned. 

X. Madame ſhall have for her almoner a-biſhop, 


| ſhall be beautified with de- 


ſiaſtics, for ſome ſtate-crime, and information be 
made againſt him, he ſhall be ſent to the faid biſhop, 
with the informations and proceedings, and the ſaid 
biſhop, after degrading him, ſhall put him again 
For any other 
crimes the civil court ſhall ſend back the faid eccle- 
ſiaſtic to the biſhop, who ſhall proceed againſt him 
according tothe canons : and in caſe of abſenſe or ſick- 
neſs, the biſhop's vicar ſhall have the ſame authority. 

XI. Madame ſhall have in her houſe twenty eight 
prieſts or eccleſiaſtics, almoners and chaplains in- 


cluded, to ſerve in her chapel, and if there are any 
regulars, they ſhall wear the habit of their order. 


XII. The King and Prince ſhall oblige them- 
ſelves, by oath, not to attempt, by any means 


whatever, to perſuade Madame to change her reli- 


gion, or to ingage in any thing repugnant thereto, 


Vol. II. 


the care and cuſtody thereof 


| XXVI. 
che offites and benefices of the ſaid. lands, part of 


XIII. Madame's houſhold ſhall be ſettled with as 
much dignity, and confiſt of as many officers as 
any Princeſs of Wales ever had, and in the ſame 
manner as was agreed on for the marriage of the moſt 
ſerene Prince with the Infanta of Spain. 

XIV. All the domeſtics Madame ſhall bring in- 
to England ſhall be French Cathclics, choſen by 
che moſt Chriſtian King, and in rhe room of thoſe 
who ſhall die, ſhe ſhall take other French Catho- 
lics, with the conſent however of the King of Great 
Britain. | | 

XV. Madame's domeſtics ſhall take the fol 
oath to the King, Prince and Madame. 

„ I promiſe and ſwear to be faithful to the King 
of Great Britain, to the moſt ſerene Prince 
Charles, and to Madame Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of France, and to keep truly and in- 
violably this my promiſe. And if I know of 
any thing to be attempted againſt the perſons of 
the ſaid King, Prince and Madame, or againſt 
the ſtate, or public good of the ſaid King's 
realms, I will diſcover the ſame to the ſaid King, 
Prince and Madame, or to thoſe who ſhall have 
charge thereof.” 


XVI. Madame's portion ſhall be eight hundred 
thouſand French crowns, one halt to be paid, in 


lowing 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ny 
cc 


| London, by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on the day 


before the eſpouſals, and the other half within a 
year after the firſt payment. | 

X VII. If the Prince dies before Madatne, with- 
out iſſue, the whole portion ſhall be reſtored to Ma- 
dame, to be diſpoſed of as ſhe pleaſes, whether ſhe 
ſtays in England, or returns to France, in which 
latter caſe, it ſhall be in her option to bring the 


money with her. 


XVIII. But in cafe of children, only two thirds 
of the portion ſhall be reſtored, the other third re- 
maining for the children, whether Madame returns 
to France, or ſtays in England : but in this caſe, 
ſhe ſhall be paid the intereſt at five per cent. 

XIX. The children which ſhall be born of this 
marriage, ſhall be brought up by Madame their 
mother, till the age of thirteen years. 

XX. The children . ſhall inherit alſo the two 
thirds reſtored to their: mother, unleſs ſhe marries 
again: and then, the children of the ſecond bed 
ſhall have equal ſhare with thoſe of the firſt. 

XXI. If Madame dies firſt without children, his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 8 that, in ſuch caſe, 
only half of the portion ſhall be paid back to him; 
but if there are children, the whole ſhall go to them. 

XXII. Madame's jointure ſhall be ſixty thouſand 


James J. 
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French crowns, which ſhall be aſſigned her by the 


King of Great Britain. | 
XXIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall preſent 
Madame, on account of the marriage, with fifty 
thouſand crowns worth of jewels and diamonds, 
which ſhall be Madame's own property, as well 


as thoſe ſhe has now, or which ſhall be given her 


hereafter. | 


- 


liged to maintain Madame and her houſhold ; and 
in caſe ſhe becomes a widow, ſhe ſhall injoy her 
portion and jointure, with all other things to. her 
ranted. 5 — —— 

1 XXV. In caſe the Prince dies firſt without iſſue, 
Madame ſhall freely injoy, whereſoever ſhe pleaſes 
to reſide, her jointure which ſhall be aſſigned her in 
lands, caſtles, or houſes, whereof one ſhall be fit 
for her to reſide in, and furniſhed ſutably to a Prin- 
ceſs of her quality. . | EY 

Iadame ſhall have the free. diſpoſal of 


which ſhall have the title of duchy or earldom, 
XX VII. Madame ſhall be at liberty, whether 
ſhe have children or not, to return to France with 


tier dec, jewels, diamonds and port 1, 


a 


XXIV. The King of Great Britain ſhall be ob- 
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And in this caſe, 
conduct her 
her 


AM Es I. as ſpecified in the articles above. 
Aw' 1624. the King of England ſhall be obliged to 
2 at his charge to Calais, in a manner ſutable to 

| uality. 
I XXVIII. Madame ſhall renounce all paternal, 
maternal and collateral inheritance, as to the lands 
of the royal domain ſubject to reverſion, by apen- 
age, or otherwile. 85 
XXIX. The marriage- contract ſhall be inroled 
in the court of the parliament at Paris, ratified 
by the parliament of England, and regiſtered in 
the uſual courts: and the faid King and Prince ſhall 
promiſe not to act contrary to any clauſe or condt- 
tion of the ſame. | 
XXX. Moreover, it is agreed, that he of the 
two Kings 
ſent treaty, | 
of four hundred thouſand 
the ſaid refuſal. - 


Private or ſecret articles. 


1. That the Catholics, as well eccleſiaſtics as 


Ruſhworth, ö 
; temporal, impriſoned fince the laſt proclamation, 


p. 169. 


which followed the breach with Spain, ſhould all be 


ſet at liberty 
2. That t | 
ſearched after, nor moleſted for their region. 


3. That the goods of the Catholics, as well ec- 
clefiaſtical as temporal, which were ſeized ſince the | 


fore-mentioned proclamation; ſhould be reſtored to 
them. | | 
In this, as well as the Madrid treaty, we ſee the 
French and Spaniſh court's unwearied ſedulity for 
the Catholic religion's intereſt, and King James's, 
the Prince's and duke of Buckingham's ſmall zeal 
for the Proteſtant. The XIXth article, touching 
the childrens education, was of moſt fatal conſe- 
uence to England : it wanted very little of proving 
þ ve utter deſtruction of both church and ſtate. 
Should it be aſked, what mighty advantages his 
Britannic Majeſty found in this marriage, to pur- 
chaſe it with ſuch hard terms to the religion pro- 
feſſed by himſelf, and almoſt the whole kingdom, 
in my opinion, two only can be affigned. The firſt 
was, to give the Prince his fon a wife royally de- 
ſcended, deeming any other Princeſs beneath him. 
The ſecond was, the portion of eight hundred thou- 
fand crowns, which might excite his avidity. As 
to what detriment might accrue to the Proteſtant 
religion from this treaty, it little concerned him, 
for he never had much at heart the intereſts of that 
| religion (1). POR ONY 0 Oe» on 
Recuſants no The treaty being ſigned: at Paris, M. Lomenie, 
longer pro- ſecretary of ſtate, arrived at London, to fee it 
ſecuted. ſporn to by the King and Prince. Immediately af-. 
ter, all proſecutions againſt Papiſts ceaſed, and his 
Majeſty promiſed all the priſoners ſhould, on con- 
ſummation of the marriage, be releafed. 
Contempt of On the carl of Carlifle*s departure for France, to 
the King and haſten the marriage-treaty, he had arders for pro- 
conneil. poſing to that court a league againft the houfe of 
Auſtria, |. This was the Prince's and Buckingham's 
grand aim. There was then, between the ings 
of France and Spain, a conteſt concerning the Val- 
toline, which made the court of England imagine 
Lewis would readily liſten to ſuch a propoſal: and 
indeed he did fo; but it was purely to intimidate 
his Holineſs and the Spaniard, and not with deſign | 
to conclude the league. The duke of Bavaria had 
in the French court certain friends who procured his 
being abundantly, more, regarded than the elettor 
Palatine, a Prince expulſed his dominions, and a 
refugee in Holland: io Lewis's miniftets told the 


Ib. p. 152. 


11 . 
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were two diſtinct affairs which could not be AN' 1 


who ſhall refuſe to accompliſh the pre- 
ſhall be obliged to pay the other the ſum 
crowns, as a penalty tor 


he Engliſh Catholics ſhould be no more 


that, on the fifteenth of October, the _ governor of 
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Engliſn embaſſadors, that the league and marriage J A MES I. 
treated of together, but on concluſion of the mar- — 
riage the league ſhould be negociated. By this an- | 
ſwer they held the Engliſh in hope, and the Spa- 
niards in fear. On the other hand, count Mans: 
feldt ſtayed at or near Paris, and the Spaniards 
knew he confered very frequently with Lewis's mi- 
niſters. Ae e eee | | 
Some time after Mansfeldt paſſed over to Eng- The Kin 
land, where he was received with extraordinary ſends Matt. 
| careſſes, and lodged by the Prince in his palace at feldr with an 

St. James's. There, after ſome conferences, he army to the 
agreed with the King, Prince Charles and Bucking- 5 —_ 
ham, that he ſhould have twelve thouſand men, to 5 


carry the war into the Lower Palatinate. This Ruſhworth, 


project being formed, James preſſed the court of P. 152, 133. 

France touching the league : but his propoſal was, 3 

| on ſundry pretexts artfully evaded, tho not peremp- 
torily denied. He was therefore obliged, to con- 

tent himſelf, ?till the league ſhould be concluded, 

with demanding of King Lewis a paſſage thro? his 

dominions for Mansfeldt's army. His faid Gallic 

Majeſty, in terms general or ambiguous, made him 

hope not only his granting a paſſage, but likewiſe 

his reinforcing this army with a body of his own 

troops. The event manifeſted that his meaning 

was, this' ſhould be after, concluding the league, 
whereas the Engliſh took it for a poſitive promiſe, 
whether the league was or was not concluded. Pur- 
ſuant to this ſcheme, the forces to be commanded 
by Mansfeldt were levied in England. 

While this army was making ready for the expe- Fe demands 
dition, James got preſented to the Ian Iſabella Frankendal 
a memorial, demanding the city of Frankendal, of che Infanta, 
which ſhe held in ſequeſtration, and, by the treaty Sept. zo. 
of London, was to keep only till the truce expired, Buftuonh, 
viz. the twenty ſixth of October. In the fame me- and n 
morial, he alſo demanded a free paſſage for the for a gariſon 
gariſon he was ſending to Frankendal, not only thro! the Em- 
thro* the Infanta's and his Catholic Majeſty's terri- Pe 
tories, but likewiſe thro* thoſe of their friends and 
allies. The Infanta replied ; ſhe would order the 
governor of Frankendal to ſurrender the place on 
the day appointed, to ſuch as ſhould produce a a 
power from the King of England: that ſhe would 
grant a paſſage thro" her own and the King of 
Spain's dominions, to the fifteen hundred foot and 
two hundred horſe, which, according to the treaty 
of London, were to take poſſeſſion of Frankendal, 
and, in general, would punctually execute the trea- : 
ty : bur as to his agen farther demand, to which latter 
procure hit a paſſage for his troops thro” the Im- demand the 
perial ſtates, iſhe declared, it was not in her power, Infanta can- 
neither was ſhe obliged to it. Thus the court of not grant. 
England Sprint found their error, in not in- 
ſerting, in the treaty of London, what they were 
afterwards forced to demand, and what the Penta 
might/juftly refuſe. It is very true, in withdrawing 
the Engliſh 41 from Frankendal James met not 
with any obſtacle; but he could not expect the like 
facilitf in their return thither. Some have reported 


ä 


Frankendal marched out thence with his gariſon; 
but, not finding withoit che gates of thiit city any 
to take poſſeſion for the King of England, fre- en- 
JJ... HT 

This was not the only, error of the Engliſh court, 
then the moſt impolitic in Europe. The twelve 
thouſand men whom Mansfeldt was to conduct into 
the Palatinate, were imbarked in December, in ex- 
treme” cold” weather, without the leaſt doubt of 
their paſſage thro* France. Neverthelefs, when 
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Prince's works; particularly chat "labore piece 
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Bor XVIII The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


this army came before Calais, the French would not 
ſuffer them to land. Abundance of time paſſed in 


ASS the diverſe goings and comings between Calais and 


thecourt, and all to no purpoſe : the King of France 
conſtantly aſſerted, he had never poſitively promiſed 
to grant theſe troops a paſſage. The Engliſh au- 
thors term this a real breach of faith. I know not 
whether they are in the right, and whether the court 
of England is not rather to be blamed, for not 
taking better meaſures, and ſecuring a paſſage thro' 
France before the army's imbarcation. However 
this be, the army ſuffering greatly on board the 
ſhips, where the ſoldiers lay very cloſcly ſtowed, 
Mansfeldt was forced to ſail for Zealand, where 
he met with like difficulties. The Zealanders ſaid, 
they had not proviſions for ſuch a number of troops, 
having had no notice of their coming. Much time 
was imployed in negociating. Meſſengers were ſent 
to the Hague, and afterwards to London, Mean 
while, the peſtilence raging among the ſoldiers, 
more than two thirds periſhed before they were 
ſuffered to land. Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped, either 
deſerted, or liſted among the ſix thouſand Engliſh 
then in the ſtates ſervice. Thus, by the court's 
wrong meaſures, this army became uſeleſs, and the 
money all loſt which was expended in levying it. 

It was February, 1625, before the arrival of 
Pope Urban's promiſed diſpenſation. When it came 
to Paris, two new conditions, not mentioned in the 
treaty, were, not without ſurpriſe, found inſerted, 
viz. 1. That the domeſtics of the children, born of 
this marriage, ſhould be Catholics. 2. That the 
Princeſs ſhould appoint then; and his Holineſs 
abſolutely required the King of England, and the 
Prince his ſon, to ſwear to theſe two articles, other- 
wiſe the diſpenſation was invalid. King Lewis was 
very angry with father Berulle for accepting ſuch a 
diſpenſation : but his faid paternity was ſo far from 
thinking it a fault, that he himſelf, as is ſaid, in- 
ſinuated to the Pontif, that it would be proper to 
annex theſe two articles, as having been forgot in 
the treaty. The Gallic court was therefore under a 
ſreſn concern, fearing King James would reject 
theſe new conditions : but nothing was farther from 
his thoughts than breaking for ſuch a trifle. He 
accepted them without being much importuned, 
and only refuſed tak ing a ſecond oath, ſaying his 
word was ſufficient : but without ſuch oath, the 
diſpenſation was not valid. To ſatisfy therefore 
his Sanctity, the King of France and the Princeſs 
his ſiſter were forced to write to him, that they 
would warrant due performance of the two la 
articles. Notwithſtanding this, a new diſpenſation 
was to be ſollicited, which was ſome months in 


coming, and in this interval died King James, 


without having the pleaſure of ſeeing the marriage 
conſummate. 5 90003, G00 Be 
About mid-March; he was ſeized with a tertian 
ague, of which he had ſome fits. But tho', generally 
ſpeaking, ſuch agues are not dangerous in the ſpring, 
this brought him to his grave. He died“ the 
twenty ſeventh of March, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, after a twenty-two years reign in England. 
His death, happening as I may fay ſuddenly and 
uncxpectedly, cauſed many ſuſpicions, which fell 
on the. duke of Buckingham. As one of his 


Majeſty's fits was going oft, the duke cauſed certain 


plaiters to be applied to his ſide and wriſts, and 


gave him twice with his own hands a medicine to | 


worthy a great King than ſuch a deſign, 


* 
— 


drink, in abſenſe of the phyſicians: nay, he would JAMES I. 
have given it a third time, but could not perſuade An? 1625. 
him to take it. The King, finding himſelf muen 


worle, ſent tor his phyſicians, who ſaid poſitively, 
they would not preſcribe if the plaſters were not 
immediately removed : however, the King died 
within a few days. Buckingham was afrerwards 
impeached by the commons, not directly for poiſon- 
ing the King, but for daring to apply remedies 
without the advice of his phyſicians (1). 
King James left only a ſon and a daughter, 


dominions, and was fled for refuge to Reenen, 
the province of Utrecht, where he held his little 
court in no {mall indigence, King James, who was 
ſo liberal, is accuſed of having but ſparingly con- 
tributed to the maintenance of this diſconſolate 
family: but I am not certain there is any ground 
for this accuſation, Charles, Prince of Wales, who 
ſucceeded his father, was ſtill more unfortunate than 
his ſiſter, 

James I, as J have elſewhere obſerved, has had 
for hiſtorians men very much prepoſitefied. in his 
favor, or extremely prejudiced againſt him. This 
naturally followed from the divilions to which he 
himſelt had given birth. Some repreſent him as a 
perfect pattern of a good King: others blacken his 
reputation as much as poſſible, by agravating his 
tailings. The reaſon of this diverſity proceeds from 
the hiſtory of his reign being penned at the time 
when the animoſity of the two parties was at the 
height, whence both have happened to leave in 
their writings evident marks of their paſſion. 
Therefore the character of this Prince mult not be 
formed either upon the praiſes of the one, or the 
invectives of the other, but on his manner of go- 
verning, on his ſpeeches and actions. This might 
be done by recollecting the principal circumſtances 
of his reign : but to ſave my readers that trouble, 
I ſhall briefly relate what is ſaid on both ſides, of 
which they may judge at diſcretion, It 

The principal ingredients in King James's pane- 
gyric is the conſtant peace he cauſed his ſubjects to 
injoy. This cannot be ſaid to be the effect of 
chance, ſince it clearly appears to have been his 
ſole, or at leaft chief aim in his adminiſtration. 
Nothing, ſay his friends, is more noble or more 
But this 
deſign loſes all its merit, if the Prince is diſcovered 
by his conduct, to preſerve peace only thro” timidity, 
ſupine indolence, and exceſſive love of eaſe and re- 
poſe, and King James's whole deportment evidences 
his having acted by theſe motives, tho* he colored 
it with the pretenſe: of affection for his people, 


It ſome take care to extol his knowledge in phi- Bacon. 


loſophy, divinity, hiſtory and polite literature, 
others afficm it was but real pedantry, and that 


from all his acquired knowledge he learned to talk Coke, p. 176. 


moſt impertinently on every ſubject, inſtead of 
framing ſolid and ture rules for the government of 


his dominions. 7 | | . 
His munificence, which ſome extol, is by others Coke, p. 180, 


exclaimed againſt as prodigality. Theſe pretend, 
he made donatives without meaſure and diſcretion, 
without any regard to his own wants, or the merits 


.of thoſe on whom he laviſhed his beneficence. 
A like contrariety occurs between King James's Williams, 


hiſtorians, with regard to his capacity. Some ſtile 


CE a. et. 


him, for his wiſdom, The Solomonof his times.“ Coke, p. 176. 


_ — * * * 


(1) Wilſon ſays, one of Buckingham's chief motives was thought to be his ſear the K ing would ſet 


* * 


— * 3 


Briſtol, his deadly enemy, 


uf 
againſt him, to pull him down. And if what Burnet ſays be true, he had reaſon likewiſe to fear the King's old favorite Somerſet. 
He ſays, the King being reſolved to bring the earl of Somerſet into favor again, met him at night in the gardens at Theobalds: 


two bed-chamber-men were only in the ſecret : the King imbraced him tenderly, 
lieved the ſecret was hot ell kept, for ſopn pfter the ing was tf 
ſays, he had this from ſome who were told it by the earl himſelf. 


he believed the King was poiſoned. 


and with many tears : the earl of Somerlet be- 
em ill wir an 575 ad eg at Theobalds. Burnet (p. 17.) 


r. Craig, the King's pliyſician, was diſgraced, for {aying, 


Others 


* „ " 


His Wilſon, 
daughter was married to a Prince who had loſt his Coke. 
in Weldon. 
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Echard. 
Weldon, 


p. 179. 186. 
Coke, p. 71. 


Burnet, p. 17. 


Coke. 


Burnet. 
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James I. Others labor to diſplay all his errors, particularly 
A' 1625, 


in the two ſole momentous affairs of his reigh, 
wherein he come off very indifferently ; I mean, 
the Prince his ſon's marriage, and his for-in-law's 
election to the crown of Bohemia. 

Some extol him for maintaining the prerogative 


royal in its ſull luſter, ſpite of the efforts of thoſe 


who were continually attacking it. Others pretend 
that he had conceived very erroneous ideas of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, and, by aiming to carry the 
regal authority too high, and inſtilling the ſame 
principles into his ſucceſſor, was the original cauſe 
of his family's ruin. 

Concerning his morals, writers are no leſs 
divided. Some deſcribe him as a moſt wiſe and 
virtuous Prince ; while others ſpeak of him as a 


Prince of a diffolute life, given to drinking, and 


ſwearing in common converſation, eſpecially when 
in a paſſion. He is likewiſe reproached for diſſolving 
the earl of Eſſex's marriage; pardoning the earl and 
counteſs of Somerſet ; for the death of fir Walter 
Ralegh, and for confidently calling God to witneſs, 
in full parliament, that he never had any thoughts 
of granting the Papiſts a toleration, which he could 
affirm only by means of ſome mental reſervation. 
In fine, while ſome praiſe his moderation and 
equity to the Catholics, others pretend to demon- 
ſtrate he was cordially a Papiſt, and only profeſſed 


the Proteſtant religion thro' dread of what might 


inſue if he openly declared for Popery. If ſome 
urge, in proof of his being a good Proteſtant, 
that he made conſtant profeſſion of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, perſevered in it to his death, and when 
expiring injoined the Prince his ſon to protect the 
church and clergy ; others anſwer, this is far from 
a demonſtration. They pretend, the point 1s not to 
know what he would appear to be, but what he 
was in reality, and that his actions belied his out- 


ward profeſſion : that the ſame thing had happened 


to him in Scotland, where *till the age of thirty-ſix 


years he had profeſſed a perſuaſion which he mor- 


tally hated, as plainly appeared afterwards : that, 
when he came to England, he bare-facedly de- 
clared himſelf protector of the Papiſts ; took their 
part on all occaſions; promoted them to honors, 


dignities, public offices; that in his reign the laws 


againſt them were never duly executed, of which he 
boaſted to the Catholic Princes in his apology con- 


cerning the oath of allegiance : that in all his ſpeeches, 


whether in parliament or the ſtar-chamber, his con- 


ſtant aim was to move his ſubjects to conſent to a 


full toleration for the Catholics z but not finding 
the parliament inclined as he wiſhed, he granted, 


by his ſole authority, a toleration in effect, by 


- hindering the execution of the laws, and diſcharging 


nalties: that in his conventions with Spain and 


the condemned recuſants from fines, and other pe- 


France, he poſitively promiſed to cauſe no more 


laws to be inacted againſt the Papiſts, and thoſe 


already in force not to be executed: that, on all 


occaſions, he affected to make ap 
nothing amiſs in the Romiſh religion except the 
Pope's exorbitant power over Princes: that by 


ſtiling the Pontif, Holy Father, his Holineſs, and 


by conſenting his ſon's children ſhould be educated 


in the Roman creed *till the age of thirteen years, 


he plainly diſcovered he ſhould not be ſorry for 


their continuance in that belief. Finally, his in- 


——_—— 


pear he found 


— E—————_—_—_— 


gagements with the archbiſhop of Ambrun is a 
recent and manifeſt proof of his being truly a Papiſt. 
To this the others reply, it is not poſſible to con- 
ceive that, if King James had been in his heart a 
Papiſt, he would have imployed a very conſiderable 
part of his time in writing brooks againſt the Popiſh 
creed, and combating the arguments of Bellarmine 
and Du Perron. | 
Having related what 1s urged for and againſt 
King James; as to his religion, I ſhall take the 
liberty to offer my own ſentiment or conjecture, 
which 1s, that this Prince was truly neither a good 
Proteſtant nor Catholic, 
knowledge that he had never much at heart the in- 
tereſt of the Proteſtant religion, as on the other 


hand, it cannot be denied, he made thereof public 


and conſtant profeſſion, even to his lateſt gaſp. 
This induces me to imagine he had formed a ſcheme 
of religion different from that of others, accordin 

to which he counted of no moment what the Pro- 
teſtants and Catholics looked on as eſſential. The 
difference between the two religions, with regard to 
tenets, was not what moſt affected him. He ſcem- 
ingly believed every religion to be good, pro- 
vided it taught obedience to Sovereigns, and pre- 
ſerved the hierarchy, which he conſidered as the 
capital point. 
agreeably to this ſcheme, he ſhould refuſe entering 


It is therefore no wonder, that, 


Jan] 
AN' 16 
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One can ſcarce but ac. 


into the Engliſh Proteſtants meaſures to hinder the 


growth of Popery in England, or not ſcruple to 
continue in the religion he profeſſed, ſince, according 
to his notions, the two religions were equally good, 
provided the Pope's deſpotic power was aboliſhed. 
I ſcarce doubt that, in his conferences with the arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun, he had in view the chimerical 
project of reconciling the two religions, without 
troubling himſelf about the tenets which divided 
them, and which, 1n one of his ſpeeches, he termed 
{ſcholaſtic queſtions. But, very probably, if he 
could have executed this project according to his 
ideas, all the advantage would have been on the fide 
of Catholiciſm. This, in my opinion, is the only 
way to excuſe his condeſcenſion to the Papiſts, and 
his zeal to protect them: otherwiſe, I perceive not 
how his behavior, with reſpect to religion, can well 
be accounted for. This may alſo ſerve to diſcover 
the reaſon of his rejecting, with ſo much animoſity, 
the doctrines of the Puritans, whoſe principles he 


believed directly oppoſite to the project he had 


framed. 


But whatever may be alledged for or againſt 


King James's perſon, it ts certain England was never 
in a leſs fourithin condition than during his reign, 
and the Engliſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the in- 
ſults and galleries of other nations, while the whole 
blame was univerſally caſt on the King. In France, 
in his time was made the following epigram, which 
clearly manifeſts how 
neighbors (7 net cl - 
Tandis qu' Elizabeth fut Roy, 
L' Anglois fut d'Eſpagne Veffroy. 
Maintenant, deviſe et caquette, 
Regi par la Reine * 
[Thus facetiouſly Engliſhed (2). 

While, Elſabeth was England's King, 

*The dreadful name thro? Spain did ring. 
| «© How alter'd is the caſe, ——*Ad fa me 


«© Theſe jugling days of gude Queen Jamie !] 


— 


— Me. 


(1) As to this King's perſon (ſays Wel wood, p. 17.) tho' his father and mother were eſteemed the handſomeſt couple of the 


titul Mary Stuart, or lord Darnly. 


age they lived in, yet he was himſelf but homely, nor in any of his features was to-be found the leaſt reſemblance of the beau- 
(2) See Phoenix Britannicus, Vol. I. p. 324. | | 
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CHARLES I. Twenty-fifth King of ENGLAND ſince the CoN Es r. 


HARLES 1, fon ard ſuc- 
5 j 


LS! N #7 
3 ceſſor of James I, was tinc- | 
N. 1043 tured from his infancy with 
ee, thoſe very principles touching 


ſovereign authority, and pre- 
rogative royal, which the de- 
ceaſed King had, during his lite, 
lo improved. He had the 


Vol. I. p. 166. 


, ITC 

ſame 1avorite ; the lame council; the fame miniſters; 

and all the imploys and charges, as well at court as 

| throughout the whole realm, remained poſſeſſed by 
Buckingham the duke of Buckingham's creatures: fo nothing 


the new was changed except the King's perion. Charles's 
King's favo- journey to Spain had ſo indeared to him this duke, 
rite. that King James's affection for that favorite was 


1675 * nothing, as I may ſay,” in compariſon of the new 
A. King's. It was believed, and not without tounda- 
tion, that had James ſurvived he would have diſ- 
carded Buckingham, with whom he was, on di— 
Reaſons of yerſe accounts, not a little diſpleaſed. 1. Becauſe 


—4 3 of the Spaniſh journey, whereof he was the ſole ad- 
— Buck. viſer, and which had expoſed his Majeſty to the 
ingham. cenſure. of all Europe. 2. On account of breaking 
Clarendon, off the Spaniſh match without any juſt reaſon. 3. For 
Vol. I. p. 20.' this duke's ingaging him, as it were againſt his 
will, to a rupture with Spain. 4. For cauſing, by 
the Prince's credit and his intereſt with the parlia- 
ment, the lord-treaſurer Middleſex to be condemn- 
cd, in ſpite of the King himſelt, who did his ut- 
moſt to ſave him, and even ſued to the Prince and 
duke for his pardon, without being able to obtain 
it. Thus James died very opportunely for the fa- 
vorite, who, probably to ſupport himſelf, muſt 
have ſet the Prince at variance with his father, 
The duke which might have had terrible conſequences. This 
ſuſpected of raiſed againſt Buckingham violent ſuſpicions, which 
Ving James's were {tilt farther corroborated by his preſuming to 
a apply a plaſter to the King's ſide, and giving him, 
with his own hand, a potion to drink, without the 
advice of his phyſicians. Indeed, the duke could 
not be directly charged with accelerating the death 
of his royal benefactor by the remedies he gave him; 
but when the time and circumſtances of this unex- 
pected death, cauſed by a tertian ague, not uſually 
vcty dangerous in the ſpring, were conſidered, joint- 
y with the perplexities from which it delivered this 
luvorite, and the advantages it procured him, it 
was difficult not to ſuſpect him: and yet, on the 
other hand, when the new King was ſeen ſtrongly 
per ſcvering in his affection for the duke, it could 
not be imagined he doubted his innocence in that 
reſpect. Howſoever this be, the duke of Bucking- 


ham was the ſon's favorite, as he had been the fa- CHARLESI 
ther's; nav, with ſtill greater power and credit Ay? 1625, 
than he had under the preceding reign. —— — 
Charles I, at his acceſſion to the throne, formed Chace“ 
two projects equally difficult to be excecured. The Pei n- 
firſt was, to wreſt from the Emperor and duke of r „er 
Bavaria both the Palatinates, which had been talkei ane the Pa. 
from his brother-in-law the clector Palatine. The latinate. 
tecond, to carry the regal authoriry abundantly 

higher than had been done by the King his father, 

or any of his predeceſſors. Theſe two ſchemes, 

which ſeparately would, in all appearance, mect 

with great obltacles, became, when united, in a 

manner 1mpracticable. Charles however was of 

opinion, that they mutually ſupported each other: 

that, under color of the Palatinate war, he ſhould. 

put the parliament on a foot not to retuſe him any 

thing: that, in time, he ſhould have both houſes 

at command, and, after rendering himſelf indepen- 

dent, difpole as he pleaſed of the King lonys trea- 

ſures in executing the deſigns he had formed in fa- 

vor of the King of Bohemia. As Charles's ſaid 

two projects are the ſubject of his firſt fifteen years, 

after acceding to the crown, to which period I at 

preſent contine my ſelf, it will be requiſite tho- 

roughly to explain them, that the icquel may with 

more facility be comprehended., 

As to the firit, JI mean that of wreſting from the Concerning 
Emperor and duke of Bavaria the two Palatinates, the Palatinate. 
[ think it needleſs to repeat what, in the reign of 
James I, has been advanced on that topic. It will 
tuffice to remind the reader, that it was by the in- 
trigues of Prince Charles and Buckingham, and thro? 
that duke's miſrepreſcntation of what was tranſacted 
in Spain, that the parliament was induced to coun- 
ſel King James to break the treaties, which were 
in effect broken already, and promiſe to ſupport 
that war which this breach would ſeemingly pro- 
duce: this was the Prince's and duke's real aim in 
diſguiſing the truth. Afterwards the Prince, when 
King, miſſed no opportunity to take advantage of' 
the parliament's haſty counſel and ingagement, as it 
the parliament had really been ſole authors of this 
breach, and original cauſe of the war for recovering 
the Palatinate. Of theſe artifices King James was' 
the firſt victim. He was made to break a treaty 
which he had been laboring ſeven years, and to loſe: 
the portion he had reaſon to expect for his ſon's 
marriage with the Infanta, He was ingaged, againſt 
his will and inclination, in a war with the houſe of 
Auſtria (1); and, what he deemed the greateſt of 


all misfortunes, conſtrained to have recouſe to a 


Ae 


Vol., II. 


(1) King James, on his death- bed, exhorted his ſon the Prince to take ſpecial care of the elector Palatine's children, and to 
indeavor reſtoring them to the eſtate and dignities of their father. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 153. 
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— 


ingham. 


former ones that, to all appearance, he would ne- 
ver have called another; had. it not been for this 
rupture. The ſecond victim was the duke of Buck- 
No ſooner was the truth known but he 
became the object of public hatred, tho', before 
his intrigues were diſcovered, he had been conſi- 
dered as a guardian- angel, for breaking the intended 
match. Finally, Prince Charles, aſcending the 
throne, reſolved to ſupport that war wherein the 

arliament had — ingaged: but becauſe 
N found not in the houſe of commons ſuch a rea- 
dineſs to aſſiſt him as he expected, he, ſolely on 
that account, diſſolved ſeveral parliaments. This 
bred in the minds of his ſubjects jealouſy and diſ- 


content, which being inflamed by other cauſes; fi- 


nally brought on him the greateſt calamity can pol- 
ſibly befal a Sovereign. Hitherto the Prince's and 
duke's real motive in breaking the treaty with 
Spain is unknown. It is not conceived how, after 
joſing the Palatinate, they could imagine it eaſier 
to recover that country from the Emperor and 
duke of Bavaria, by force of arms, than by ma- 
naging the King of Spain's friendſhip, by means of 


the marriage already concluded: but the uſe Prince 


The ſecond 
project, eno- 
cerning 
arbitrary 
power. 


trom his 


Charles, now become King, deſigned to make of 
this war, adviſed by the parliament, can be no ſe- 
cret; viz. to accuſtom the houſe of commons, un- 
der pretext of the urgent neceſſity of this war, to 
ſupply him in a few days with the money he de- 
manded, without deliberating on any other buſineſs. 
This will manifeſtly appear in the ſequel: but before 
1 deſcend to the particulars of this ſecond project, 
it is requiſite ſome remarks on this ſubject be pre- 
miſed, - 

J have, in the reign of James I, evidenced, that 
this firſt Monarch of Great Britain labored, as long 
as his monarchy laſted, that is, while he was King 
of England, to extend the prerogative royal. This 
was not only in ſome points, and on certain occa- 
ſions, but by 4 principles, which being once 
admited would, by neceſſary conſequences, cloath 
the Sovereign with unlimited authority. Whatever 
had been faid by the moſt furious ſticklers for 
abſolute power in Sovereigns, he readily applied to 
the Kings of England, without ever examining, 
whether the power of a King admired of degrees, 
according to the ſeveral ſtates, or the conſtitution 
of the government whereot he was ſupreme : and 
yet this was the point in queſtion. - Otherwiſe, it 
inciples followed, that the regal power 
was the fame every where, and a King of Poland, 
for inſtance, ought to be as abſolute as a King of 
Perſia. This was in effect what he always ſuppoſed 
in the affair of Bohemia, and what prevented him 
from eſpouſing his ſon- in- law's quarrel. So long as 
he was fatisfied with inſinuating ſuch maxims, by 
certain expreſſions in his public ſpeeches, the people, 
and even the parliament, took not thereof any great 
notice: but when he was for reducing to practiſe the 
various conſequences which naturally might thence 
be drawn, he met with ſtrong oppoſition, which 
obliged him to diſſolve ſundry parliaments, becauſe 
they were not ſo tractable and prone to imbibe his 
inſtructions as he wiſhed and expected. This op- 
poſition put him out of humor: nay, he began to 
expreſs himſelf in plainer terms, and aſſert, that 
parliaments owed their very exiſtence only to the 
royal conceſſion, and that this conceſſion might be 
revoked when they became unworthy of it, juſt as 
a charter granted to a corporation, on certain ex- 
preſs conditions, might be taken away, if theſe 
conditions were not complied with. But the par- 
liament would never admit any ſuch principle. It 
was readily agreed, that the King had power to 
call, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament : nay, 
that he might forbear ſummoning it for ſome time: 


— 


but that England might, or ought to be governed 
without parliaments, whenſoever the King thought 
proper; is what could not be allowed him, much 
eſs that he could diſpenſe with, or act contrary to 
the laws. Nevertheleſs, to this height would James! 
have carried his prerogative; a term equivocal, 
wherein his meaning was abſolutę power, or ſome. 
thing very near it, But the Engliſh, generally 
ſpeaking, underſtood by that word, only a power 
in the Sovereign's perſon to command or act in 
matters not 'repugnant to the laws, or for which 
the law had not ter and certain acts of grace 
and favor, which the King might exerciſe with re- 
gard to ſome private perſons; provided. theſe acts 
were as prejudicial to the reſt of his ſubjects, 
Thisc onftantly occaſioned all the differences between 
James I, and his parliaments. It could not be 


rogative and the peoples privileges, theſe points 
having neyer been expreſly, determined; Such of 
the Engliſh Kings as had paſſed for the wiſeſt and 
| moſt prudent, avoided as rocks thoſe kinds of dif. 
putes, which can only. breed hatred and animoſi 
between King and people. On the other hand, for- 
mer parliaments choſe rather to ſee the prerogative 
royal fometimes ſtretched beyond its due limits, 
than debate ſuch difficult points, which, in caſe of 
obſtinacy on both ſides, muſt have been decided h 
the ſword, there being no higher tribunal to which 
either could appeal. Beſide, ſinee Richard II,; whoſe 
attempt coſt him his crown and life, there had not 
been any King who had aimed at carrying the pre- 
rogative royal fo far as to claim a power of acti 
directly contrary to the laws. If any of them, on 
ſome occaſions, offered to paſs the juſt boundaries, 
the parliaments, for one of the three ſubſequent rea- 
ſons, were not under any concern. 1. ule it 
repoling intire confidence in their Sovereign, they 
believed he would not make any ill uſe of their in- 
| dulgence. 3. Becauſe they ſaw the King's aim and 
motive were advantageous, or at leaſt not very pre- 
judicial to the nation. 1 
But no ſooner had James I aſcended the throne 
of England, but queſtions concerning the royal 
| Prerogative became frequent and abſolutely neceſ- 
lary. This Monarch was perpetually ſtriving to eſta- 
bliſh principles whofe conſequences had no leſs ten- 
dency than to ſubvert the government's whole con- 
ſtitution. I ſhall re- touch on ſome which have al- 
ready appeared in the hiſtory of this reign, but 
which it is the more neceſſary to repeat here, as 
King Charles trod exactly in his father's ſteps, and 


ters, they being the principal theme of this reign. 


Exiſtence to conceſſions of the Kings, and that theſe 
conceſſions might be revoked, it naturally followed, 
that the King might govern without a parliament, 
and conſequently tax his people as he judged requi- 
lite for the government's ſupport. From the prin- 
ciple, that the King was above the laws, it neceſ- 
larily followed, that there was no ſecurity for the 
ſubjects, and their honor, fortunes, liberty and 
, life itſelf were at the Sovereign's diſpoſal. From 

the principle, that the parliament had no right to 


| their advice, it could not but be intered, that the 
King was to be ſuffered to do whatever he pleaſed, 


| even what was highly to the nation's detriment. 


From the principle, that to complain of the admi- 


grievances into conſideration, nor make any com- 
plaints, ſince grievances are generally acts of in- 


From the principle, that the parliament had at moſt 


uſtice commited by the King, or his miniſters. 


but 


as one cannot have a too clear idea of thoſe mat- 


From the principle, that the parliament owed its 


Interfere in any affairs wherein his Majeſty aſked not 


niſtration was want of reſpect to his Majeſty, it fol- 
lowed of courſe, that the parliament could take no 
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— 


\ 


preciſely ſpecified wherein conſiſted the King's pre- 


was in matters of ſmall importance. 2. Becauſe, 
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Cn aRLESs ] but a right of repreſenting grievances to his Ma- 
An? 1625. jeſty, after which the redreſs was ſilently to be 
expected from himſelf, it followed, that the King 
might vex and moleſt his ſubjects juſt as he pleaſed, 
without being obliged to redreſs their ſufferings any 
farther than he thought proper. From the prin- 
ciple, that to diſpute the extent of his Majeſty's 
rerogative was wounding him in the moſt ſen- 
fible part, the conſequence muſt have been; that the 
rerogative was without bounds, or that it could 
be limited only by the King's wiſdom and bounty. 
All theſe principles, as it is eaſy to perceive, 
tended only to eſtabliſn a deſpotic power. Had his 
ſaid Majeſty been ſatisfied with granting occaſion- 
ally ſome favor founded on any of theſe principles, 
it might have been looked on as a matter of no 
conſequence: but he was ſeen, on all occaſions, 
laboring to inſtil theſe principles into the minds of 
his ſubjects, and to eſtabliſh them upon inſtances, 
picked up here and there, of the conduct of bis 
predeceſſors. He himſelf was, by his actions, ſeen 
to draw from thence the moſt extenſive conſe- 
quences; fill the kingdom with monopolies ; compel 
his ſubjects to lend or give him money; diſſolve 
parliaments for not allowing his principles; im- 
priſon ſuch members as ventured to ſpeak freely, 
and even openly to declare that he would call no 
more parliaments. Thus was there no medium: 
his pretenſions were either to be complied with; or 
oppoſed with bare: faced violence. ML 
King James had the happineſs to die before 
this diviſion was carried any higher. Break- 
ing off the Spaniſh match produced a reconciliation 
between him and his parliament. He perceived he 
could not proceed without parliaments, and the 
people judged that, while his Majeſty was ingaged 
in a war with the houſe of Auſtria, he would be con- 
ſtrained to ſhew a regard to the nation's liberties 
and parliament's privileges. Thus both ſides ſeemed 
inclinable to be reconciled, and to forget all occa- 
fions of complaint. | | 
2 being dead, Charles I, his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, who by his leſſons had improved wonder- 
fully, aſcended the throne, plentifully poſſeſſed with 
theſe principles: but being young, and his paſſions 
ſtrong, he could put no conſtraint upon himſelf, nor 
think of managing the parliament's affection. He 
ſoon diſcovered by what maxims he intended to 
proceed in the government of his dominions. He 
not only refuſed correcting the abuſes introduced 
during his father's reign, but even added diverſe 
new ones {till leſs tolerable. He affected giving his 
ſubjects to underſtand not only that their grievances 
touched him not, but that to petition a redreſs was 
offenſive. In a word, he very plainly intimated, 
both in his ſpeeches and conduct, that he looked 
on parliaments as no other than aſſemblies ſolely 
deſigned to ſupply him with money, and in caſe of 
refuſal, he could proceed without their aſſiſtance. 
Accordingly, he diſſolved diverſe parliaments, be- 
cauſe they were not prompt enough to grant the 
ſums he demanded; offered violence to ſeveral 
members; and extorted from his ſubjects what 
money he wanted, by forced loans, or taxes im- 
poſed by his own authority: nor ought this to ſeem 
ſtrange, ſince, beſide the leſſons taught him by his 
father, he had the ſame favorite, the ſame miniſters, 
and the ſame council. | 
All this I purpoſe to ſet forth clearly and di- 
ſtinctly: nor will I do it by reaſonings and conſe- 


— 


his firſt parliament: 


quences, but by unconteſted facts; by authentic CHARLES 


vouchers of what I ſhall advance, and finally by 
this King's own conduct, which the moſt zealous 
of his partiſans have no otherwiſe gone about to 
vindicate than by a certain affected filence, or at 
leaſt by very ſuperficially gliding over the firſt 
fifteen years of his reign, My ſole view in thus en- 
tering on theſe particulars, which are of a large 
extent, is that a reader may be the better inabled to 
comprehend the real cauſes of that war wherewith 
the realm was afterwards afflicted. | 


Soon as the deceaſed King's obſequies were ſolem- 


niſed (1), Charles ſpeedily ſent eight thouſand men 


to Plymouth (2), to be imbarked for an expedition 
to Spain. As his exchequer was very low, the 
charge of coat and conduct was ordered to be dif- 
burſed by the country, and the country to be re- 
imburſed at a more convenient ſeaſon. This was 
done after the precedent of former times, tho? the 
cuſtom had been long diſuſed. Theſe troops having 
commited great diſorders in their march, the King 
granted a commiſſion for martial law to puniſh the 
offenders. This was looked on as an innovation 
which took from the uſual judges the cogniſance of 
crimes commuted by the ſoldiery, and yet, in gere- 
ra], it was not much regarded, 

The King's marriage, having been concluded in 
his father's life-time, was celebrated at Paris with 
great magnificence, on a theater erected before 
Notre-Dame church, the duke of Chevreule per- 


forming the office of proxy for the King of Eng- 


land. Preſently after; the duke of Buckingham 
was ſent into France to conduct over the Queen 
to her royal conſort, She arrived, June 12, at 
Dover; where the King met her next morning, and 
that evening the marriage was conſummated at 
Canterbury. The ſixteenth of that month, their 
Majeſties made their entry into London, and the 
parliament met two days after. King Charles made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes on opening this 


My Lords and Gentlemen; | 
4 Thank God, that the buſineſs to be treated on 
T at this time is of ſuch a nature, that it needs 
6 no cloquence to ſet it forth; for I am neither 
% able to do it, neither doth it ſtand with my 
« nature to ſpend much time in words. It is no 
«© new buſineſs, being already happily begun by 
ee my father of blefſed memory, who is with God ; 
ee therefore it needeth no narrative: I hope in God 

you will go on to maintain it, as freely as you 
e adviſed my father to do it. It is true, he may 
ce ſeem to ſome to Have been ſlack to begin ſo juſt 


e and fo glorious a work; but it was his wiſdom 


« which made him loth to begin a work, until he 


« might find a means to maintain it. But after 


« he faw how much he was abuſed in the confi- 


« dence he had with other ſtates, and was confirmed 


cC 


by your advice to run the courſe we are in, with 
cc 


e for the preparations which are made are better 


% able to declare it, than I to ſpeak it. The 
4 aſſiſtance of thoſe in Germany, the fleet which 


ce is ready for action, with the reſt of the 2 
<« rations, wherein I have only followed my father, 


« do ſufficiently prove that he entered into this 


& action. 


« My lords and gentlemen ; I hope you do re- 


Vol. I. p. 167. 
Idem. p. 168. 


(1) He was removed on April 23, from Theobalds to London, and buried May . 
ſucceſſor walked as chief mourner, being ſupported by the earls of Arundel embroke. Sandf. p. 560. Ruſhworth, 


— 


in Henry VII's chapel. His ſon and 


(2) Not Portſmouth as in the French. There were twelve thouſand raiſed in all. Two thouſand were ſent to Holland. 


„ member, 


your ingagement to maintain it, I need not preſs 
“ to prove how willingly he took your advice; 


AN” 1025. 


James's fune- 
ral. 

Troops ſent 
to Plymouth 
at the counties 
charge. 
Ruſhworth, 
p- 168. 
Annals. 


A commiſſion 
for matial law. 


The King's 

marriage. 

Ruſhworth, 

* 169, 170. 
ay. 


Firſt parlia- 
ment. 
June 18. 


The King's 
ſpeech to his 
parliament. 
Ruſhworth, 


P · 171. | 
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Ps 


Cranes] << member; that you were pleaſed to irpploy me to 


An? 1625. 


nn med 


Ruſhworth, 


Ticket 


Part 2. p. 9. 


« adviſe my father to break off thoſe two treaties 
« which were on foot; fo that I cannot ſay, I 
ce came hither a free uningaged man. | 
« came into this buſineſs willingly and freely, 
« like a young man, and of conſequence rafhly 3 
« but it was by your intereſt, your ingagement: 
„ ſo that, tho' it were done like a young man, 
yet I cannot repent me of it; and I think none 
« can blame me for it, knowing the love and 
<« fidelity you have borne to your King, having 


«© myſelt likewiſe ſome little experience of your 


« affections. I pray you remember, that this 
« being my firſt action, and begun by your advice 
ce and intreaty, what a great diſhonor it were to 
« you and me if this action, ſo begun, ſhould fail 
« ſor that aſſiſtance you are able to give me. Yet 
* knowing, the conſtancy of your love both to me 
« and this buſineſs, I needed not to have ſaid this, 
<« but only to ſhew what care and ſenſe I have of 
« your honors and mine own. I muſt 1ntreat you 
ce likewiſe to conſider of the times we are in, how 
c that I muſt adventure your lives(1) (which I 
«© ſhould be loth to do) ſhould I continue you here 
long; and you mult venture the buſineſs, if you 
<< be ſlow in your reſolutions. Wheretore I hope 
you will take ſuch grave counſel, as you will 
< expedite what you have in hand to do: which 
<« will do me and your ſelves an infinite deal of 
< honor; you, in ſhewing your love to me; and 


<< me, that I may perfect that work which my 


<< father hath ſo happily begun. 

« Laſt of all, becauſe ſome malicious men may, 
<< and-as I hear have given out, that I am not ſo 
< true a keeper and maintainer of the true religion 
which I profeſs ; I aſſure you, that I may with 
St. Paul fay, that I have been trained up at 
«« Gamaliel's feet: and altho? I ſhall never be ſo 
<« arrogant as to aſſume unto myſelf the reſt, I 
« ſhall fo far ſhew the end of it, that all the 
«<< world may ſee, that none hath been, nor ever 
<< ſhall be more deſirous to maintain the religion 
<< I profeſs, than I ſhall be. | 

«© Now, becauſe I am unfit for much ſpeaking, I 
«© mean to bring up the faſhion of my predeceſſors, 
e to have my lord-keeper ſpeak for me in moſt 
< things: therefore I have commanded him to 
<« ſpeak ſomething unto you at this time, which is 
« more for formality, than any great matter he 
& hath to ſay unto you.” | 

Then the lord-keeper Williams (2) declared, 
„ That the King's main reaſon of calling the par- 
« liament, beſide the beholding his ſubjects faccs, 
« was to mind them of the great ingagements for 
4 recovering the Palatinate, impoſed on his Ma- 
« jeſty by the late King his father, and by them- 
c ſelves, who broke off the two treaties with Spain. 


a «a 
A A&A 


„ Alfo to let them underſtand, that the ſucceeding 


<« treaties and alliances; the armies ſent to the 
« Netherlands; repairing the forts, and fortify ing 
« Ireland, do all. meet in one center, the Pala- 
« tinate ; and that the ſubſidies granted in the laſt 
« parliament are herein already expended, whereot 
ce the account is ready, together with as much 


It is true, | 


e more of the King's own revenue.” His lordſhi | 
farther commended three circumſtances : F Kab are 
“ Fiſt, the time; all Europe being at this day 1025 
ax the pool of Betheſda, the firſt ſtiring of the 
„ waters muſt be laid hold on. Wherefore his 
© Majeſty deſires - them to beſtow this meeting 
on him; or rather on their actions; and the 
* next ſhall be theirs, as ſoon and as long as they 
«« pleaſe for domeſtic buſineſs. pl chevir Doe 
« Secondly, ſupply ; it ſubſidies be thought too 
long and backward, his Majeſty deſires to hear, 
and not to propound the way. 
„ Thirdly, the iſſue of action; which being the 
„ firſt, doth highly concern his Majeſty's honor 
and reputatiqn, for which he relies upon their 
loves, with Wh greateſt confidence that ever 
„King had in his ſubjects; witneſs his royal poſy, 
«© Amor Civium Regis Munimentum :” and he 
* doubts not, but as foon as he ſhall be known in 
„ Europe to be their King, fo, ſoon ſhall they be 


„ known to be a loving and loyal nation to 
„ Him.“ | 


Tho? Charles in his ſpeech aſſerted, that no Prince The parliz. 
was ever more deſirous to maintain the religion he ment petition 
profeſſed, the parliament ſeems not to have been fully Charles a. 
convinced of it, fince both houſes joined very early = Fopih 
in petitioning him againſt recuſants. His Majeſty His — 
returned a moſt gracious anfwer, ſaying, he was anſwer. = 


exceedingly glad to ſee their zeal for religion, and Ruſtworth, | 


was ready to concur with them in whatever they P73. 
ſhould propoſe on that head. He however defered 
replying to each particular article of the petition, 

"till he had examined it, FEET”. 

Mr. Richard Montague, a divine, had lately — 
got printed a book bearing title, An Appeal to cited t ac. 
«« Czſar,” wherein were ſeveral propoſitions tend- count for a 
ing to the diſturbance of church and ſtate (3). It -» wry 

« ; Ruſhworth. 
was complained of to the commons, who citing Thia. 
the author to appear before them, and examining Annals, 
him, thought fit to refer him to the archbiſhop of p. 109. 
Canterbury. That prelate, who was looked on LORE, þ: 199, 
with no good eye at court, becauſe he was ſuſpected 
of being a friend to the Puritans, contented him- 
ſelf with exhorting him to write no more upon ſuch 
topics. The commons procedure diſpleaſed his 
Majeſty; for Montague,- being one of his chap- 


lains, he pretended the bringing him to their bar 


was incroaching on his prerogative, He expreſſed Charles bring 
his diſpleaſure with the commons, and took occaſion the cauſe be- 
to bring this cauſe before the council. It was generally * 5 
ſuſpected that, as Montague's book contained Ar- "EY 
minian doctrines, Laud, biſhop of St. David's (4) P. 174. 
the King's moſt intimate counſellor for religious 
affairs, had done this to ſtop the proſecution. Laud Laud reckon- 
was by many conſidered as head and protector of ed the bead 
the Arminians, who were now very numerous in of te Am- 
England. He had inſinuated himſelf into Buck- Coke 
ingham's favor, and by that means into the King's, 
who readily followed his counſels in all matters con- 
cerning religion. | | 

The diſguſt Charles expreſſed againſt the com- Thecommow 
mons, hindered not that houſe from granting him grant, to 


two ſubſidies. His Majeſty accepted them graciouſly, __ 


(1) By reaſon of the plague. Rapin. | 


(2) Our author, after Ruthworth and Franklin, ſays it was the lord-keeper Coventry, but Williams was not diſplaced 'till 
October 25. See Hacket, part 2. p. 9, 27. Philips, p. 106, 182. 


(3) Here our author is ſomewhat miſtaken. 


' 


Montague (in 21 Jac.) publiſhed a book, which he called, A new Gag for 
« an old Gooſe,” being in anſwer to a Popiſh book, intitled, A Gag for the new Goſpel ;” and for this book he was queſtioned 
by the parliament, and commited to the archbiſhop, who diſmiſſed him with an admonition. Afterwards the biſhops of the 
Arminian party conſulting the propagation of the five articles condemned at the ſynod of Dort, concluded, that Montague 
ſhould publiſh his“ Appeal to Cæſar,“ at firſt atteſted by their joint authorities, which they afterwards withdrew by ſubtilty. 
However, the book was printed and dedicated to King Charles. The houſe appointed a commitee to examine the errors therein, 
and thanked the archbiſhop for his admonition formerly to the author, and voted his books to be contrary to the articles eſtabliſhed 
by the parliament, and took bond for his appearance. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 173. Jr 
(a) Not of Bath and Wells (as our author miſtakes) *till ſome time after. | 


p. 174. 


_ 


but 
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CuARLESI but withal intimated this ſupply to be far ſhort of 
An! 1625. what was neceſſary for, the war (1) to which his fa- 
I ther was adviſed. by the parliament. The act for 
two ſubſidies was no ſooner paſſed than Charles ad- 
journed the parliament to Oxford, there to re- aſſem- 
ble, Auguſt the firſt, next inſuing, on account of the 
peſtilence then ragimg at London. 

King James, a little before his deceaſe, had in- 


a | 
Six ſhips lent gaged to lend the King of France five or ſix ſhips, 


the French 


againſt Ro- 

chel. 

Ibid. 

Annals, 
10. 

Coke, 

p. 190, &c. 


text they were borrowed: but afterwards, Leœ wis XIII, 
wanting theſe ſhips for the ſiege of Rochel, did by 
Buckingham's means prevail with King Charles, 
that he might imploy them where he pleaſed, and 
accordingly they were ſent to Diepe, under 
command of vice-admira] Pennington (2). The 
commanders of this ſquadron, finding they were to 
o againſt Roche], weighed anchor and returned to 
ERS. Pennington, having thereof informed 
the duke of Buckingham, received expreſs orders, 
confirmed by another from the King, that he ſhould 
repair to Diepe with the ſhips, and deliver them to 
the French, which accordingly was executed : but the 
mariners all deſerted, abſolutely refuſing to ſ:rve 
againſt Rochel. | 
Complaints This buſineſs made much noiſe at Oxford, where 
againſt Buck- the parliament was re-aſſembled. Buckingham's 
inghamz ill conduct in this and other reſpects was loudly ex- 
| = claimed againſt in the houſe of commons. It was 
v. 176. * faid, the money granted by parliament to the late 
| King had been miſapplied, and put to uſes very 


That the ſeas were fo ill guarded, that the corſairs 
had done great damage to the Engliſh merchants, 
That Popery and Arminianiſm were countenanced 
and biſhops by a ſtrong party in England. Neile biſhop of 
Neile ad Wincheſter, and Laud biſhop of St. David's, were 
Laud. enerally looked on as heads and protectors of the 
rminians (3), nay, as favorers of Popery, by rea- 
ſon of their rigid and paſſionate zeal for all the ce- 
remonies of the church of England, even for ſuch as 
ſeemed the leaſt neceſſary, This zeal appeared to 
many as myſterious as uncommon, and cauſed them 
to ſuſpect, that the two prelates, under color of 
maintaining. religion, had formed a project to re- 
ſore Popery, They could not be perſuaded that 
men ſhould have ſuch a ſtrong attachment to things 
in themſelves of ſo little moment, without ſome 
concealed views. Wherefore Montague was ſum- 
moned a ſecond time before the houſe of commons, 
and ſeverely reprimanded. | 
The king Mean while Charles, finding the parliament had 
ſends for the Imployed the firſt three or four days of their ſeſſion 
two houſes, in diſcourſing of grievances, without any mention 
of the money he expected for ſupporting the war, 
fent for both houſes, and in Chriſt-Church hall 
made them this ſpeech, 


Montague 


cenſured. 


% 


The King's “ 
ſpeech to both << 
houſes. 
Auguſt 4. 
"> kc 
P- 177. 
Annals, 

p. 110, 


My lords, and you of the commons, 


E all remember that, from your deſires 
and advice, my father, now with God, 
brake off thoſe two treaties with Spain which 
were then in hand. Well you then foreſaw, that, 
« as well for regaining my diſpoſſeſſed brother's in- 
% heritance, as home defenſe, a war was likely to 
& ſuccced; and that as your counſels had led my 
« father into it, ſo your aſſiſtance in a parliamen- 
<« tary way to purſue it ſhould not be wanting. 
& That aid you gave him by advice, was for ſuc- 
«* cor of his allies, the guarding of Ireland, and 
e the home parts, ſupply of munition, preparing 


* a 4.4. * CY 


King to ſerve to fer ve againſt the Genoeſes; at leaſt on that pre- 


different from thoſe for which it was deſigned. | 


e and ſeting forth his navy. A council you thought CAR Les! 


„of, and appointed for the war, and treaſurers Ax“ 1025. 
for iſſuing the monies : and to begin this work 
of your advice, you gave three ſubſidies, and 
as many fifteenths, which with ſpeed were levied, 
and by direction of that council of war (in which 
the preparation of this navy was not the leatt) 
diſburſed, | | 
It pleaſed God, at the entrance of this pre- 
paration (by your advice begun) to call my fa- 
ther to his mercy, whereby J entered as well to 
the care of your deſign, as his crown. I did 
not then, as Princes do of cuſtom and formality, 
re-aſſemble you, but that, by your farther ad- 
vice and aid, I might be able tg proceed in that 
which, by your counſels, my father was ingaged 
„in. Your love to me, and forwardneſs to far- 
ther thoſe affairs, you expreſſed by a grant of two 
ſubſidies yet ungathered, altho* I mult aſſure 
you, by my ſelf and others upon credit taken 
up, and aforehand diſburſed, and as far ſhort, 
as yet to ſet forth that navy now preparing; as 
J have lately the eſtimate from thoſe of care, ar d 
who are ſtill imployed about it, whoſe particu- 
lar of all expenſes about the preparation ſhall 
be given you, when you pleaſe to take an ac- 
count of it.“ ron | 
His Majeſty having done ſpeaking, the ſccreta- The ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate ® made ſpeeches, the deſign whercol, rics ſpeeches, 
like that of the King's, was to demonſtrate the ab- Rufhworth, 
ſolute neceſſity the commons were under, to grant E 2 Con- 
his Majeſty a large ſum for the war wherein he was 88 2 
ingaged. They forgot not to reprat, that the war john Cook. 
was commenced by his late Majeſty, purely thro? the 
advice of both houſes of parliament; for this was 
what Charles conſidered as a reaſo1 unanſwerable. 
But the parliament being now better informed how 
the King and duke procured that advice from the 
tormer parliament theſe two ſpeeches produced no 
great effect. The commons being returned to their The com- 
houſe, proceeded to examine grievances, and in this mons com- 
examination diverſe complaints were exnibited a- _ n 
gainſt the duke of Buckingham. It was alſo com- 14 uin. 
plained ; that Popcry was not only tolerated, but 
even countenanced, contrary to the King's xpreſs 
promiſe : that pardons were granted to recuſants, Id. p. 180. 
ſigned by lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, who Annals. 
pretended to be authoriſed by his Majeſty, and that 
theſe . pardons obſtructed the courſe of juſtice and 
execution of the laws. Charles hereupon thought 
himſelt obliged to return poſitive anſwers to the pe- 
tition preſented to him at London by the two 
houſes, to which he had hitherto only anſwered in 
general. It is abſolutely neceſſary to inſert here the 
petition, with King Charles's replications to each 
article, that readers may the better judge how this 
King's promiſes were atterwards executed. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Petition againſt recuſants; with his Majeſty's an- 
ſwer to each article. | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


« FT being infallibly true, that nothing can Petition of 

| 66 more eitabliſh the 2 2 aſſure the both . 
« neace and proſperity of the people, than the againſt Popi 
9 and ea of religion; we your moſt 1 
„ humble and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and p. 181. 
«© temporal, and commons of this preſent par- 

4 liament aſſembled, hold our ſelves bound in con- 

« ſcience and duty to repreſent the ſame to your 


« ſacred Majeſty, together with the dangerous 


— — 


(1) The charge of which, by computation, 
Coke, p. 190. 


other, viz. Arminianiſm and High-Church Principles. 


Vor, I. | 6 I 


amounted yearly to 700, ooo 1. Ruſhworth, V. I. p. 174. i 
(2) The Vantguard, a large ſhip of the navy royal, with ſeven other merchant-ſhips of great burden and ſtrength. Ibid. 


(5) M. Rapin (as do moſt writers puritanically inclined) confounds two things, which have no manner of relation to each 


© conlec- 
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enn 


| „ful means for planting true religion, and rootin 
cc 
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conſequences of the increaſe of Popery in this 
land, and what we conezive to be the principal 
caufes thereof, and what may be the remedies. 


S Cr LES] 


© out the contrary 7 to which end, among othe: av 165 
„things, let it pleafe your Majeſty to adviſe 6, 
| 68 = 7 Jerry your A, 


The dangers appear in thefe 8 
&« J. In their deſperate ends, being, both the 
ſubverſion of church and ſtate, and the reſtl: ſs- 
neſs of their ſpirits to attain thefe ends; the doc- 
trine of their teachers and leaders, perſuading 
them that therein they do God good ſervice. 

4% TI. Their evident and ſtrict dependency upon 
« ſuch foreign Princes, as no way affect the good 
<« of your Majeſty and this ſtate. ; 

&« III. The opening a way of popularity to the 
e ambition of any who fhall adventure to make 
„ himſclt head of fo great a party. ; 

The principal cauſes of the increaſe of Papiſts. 

« [, The want of due execution of the laws a- 
« gainſt jeſuits, ſeminary-prieſts, and Popiſh re- 


« cuſants; occaſioned partly by the connivency of 


e the ſtate, partly by defects in the laws them- 
« ſelves, and partly by the manifold abuſes of offi- 
”% Cor, 

<< II. The interpoſing of foreign Princes by their 
« embaſſadors and agents in their favor. | 

„ III. Their great concourſe to the city, and 
« frequent conferences and conventicles there. 

<« IV. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes 
« and chapels of foreign embafſadors. 

« . The education of their children in ſemina- 
ce ries, and houſes of their religion in foreign parts, 
« which of late have been greatly multiplied and 
<« jnlarged for the entertainment of the Engliſh. 

« VI. That, in ſome places of your realm, your 
0 pop be not ſufficiently inſtructed in the know- 
« ledge of true religion. 

VII. The licencious printing and difperſing of 

* Popith and ſeditious books. | 

VIII. The unployment of men ill- affected in 
religion in places of government, who do, ſhall, 
or may countenance the Popiſh party. 

The remedies againſt this outrageous and dangerous 

diſeaſe we conceive to be theſe inſuing: 

„ I. That the youth of this realm be carefully 
educated by able and religious ſchool-maſters, 
and they to be injoined to catechiſe and inſtruct 
their ſcholars in the grounds and principles of 
true religion. And whereas, by many com- 
plaints from diverſe parts of the kingdom, it doth 
plainly appear, that ſundry Popifh ſcholars, diſ- 
ſembling their religion, have craftily creeped in, 
and obtained the places of teaching in diverſe 
counties, and thereby infected and perverted 
their ſcholars, and fo fited them to be tranſported 
to the Popiſh ſeminaries beyond the ſeas ; that 
therefore there be great care in chuſing and admit- 
ing ſchool-maſters, and that the ordinaries make 
FY _— inquiries of their demeanors, and pro- 
*< ceed to the removing fuch as ſhall be faulty, or 
«« juſtly ſuſpected. 115 The 

7 His Majeſty's anſwer. 

This is allowed of; and for the better perform- 
ance of what is deſired, letters ſhall be written to 
the two archbiſhops, and from them letters go to 
all the ordinaries of their ſeveral provinces: to fee 
this done; the ſeveral ordinaries to give account of 
their doings herein to the archbiſhops reſpectively, 
and they co give account to. his Majeſty of. their 


proceedings herein. 7 nor | 
ancient diſcipline of the univerſt- 
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« II. That the 


<< tics be reſtored, being the famous nurſeries of li- 


c terature and virtue. 


Anſwer. This is approved by his Majeſty, and 


the chancellor of each univerſity ſhall be required to 
ca ile the due exccurion of it. . 


« III. That ſpecial care be taken to inlarge the 


« word of God, throughout all the parts of your ſubjects ſhall be 
« Majeſty's dominions, as being the moſt power- | 


biſhops, by fatherly intreaty and tender viage, 
to reduce to the peaceable and orderly fervice of 
the church fuch able minilters as have been for- 
merly ſilenced that there may be a profitable 
uſe of their miniſtry in theſe needful and dange- 
rous times; and that non-refidency, pluralities 
and commendams may be moderated. Where 
we cannot forbear moſt. humbly to thank your 
Majeſty for diminifhing the number of your own 
chaplains; not doubting of the like princely care 
for the well-beſtowing the reſt of your benefices, 
both to the comfort of the people, and the in- 
couragement of the univerſities ; being full of 
„grave and able miniſters unfurniſhed of livings. 
Anſwer. This his Majeſty likes well, ſo as it be 
applied to ſuch miniſters as are peaceable, orderly 
anu conformable to the church-government. For 
pluralities and non-refidencies, they are now fo mo- 
derated, that the archbiſhops affirm, there be now 
no diſpenſations for pluralities granted; nor no man 
now is allowed above two benefices, and thefe not 
above thirty miles diſtant : and for avoiding non- 
reſidence, the canon in that cafe provided ſhall be 
duly put in execution. For commendams, they 
ſhall be ſparingly granted, only in ſuch cafe where 
the exility and ſmalneſs of the biſhoprick requirech. 
Alſo his Majefty will cauſe that the benefices belong- 
ing to him fhall be well beſtowed. And for the 
better propagating religion, his Majefty recom- 
mendeth to the houſe of parliament, that care ma 
be taken and proviſion made, that every parifh ſhall 
allow a competent maintenance for an able mini- 
ſter; and that the owners of parſonages impropriate 
would allow to the vicars, curates and miniſters, 
in villages and places belonging to their parſonage, 
| ſufficient ſtipend and allowance for preaching mi- 
| niſters. | 

IV. That there may be ſtrict proviſion againſt 
“ tranſporting Engliſh children to the ſeminaries 
beyond the feas, and for the recalling them who 
are already there placed, and for the puniſhment 
4 of ſuch your ſubjects as are maintainers of thoſe 
ſeminaries, or of the ſcholars ; conſidering that, 
| «© befide the ſeducing your people, great ſums of 
money are yearly expended upon them, to the 
| * 1mpoveriſhing this kingdom. | 
Antwer. The law in this caſe ſhall be put in exe- 
| cution : and farther, there ſhall be letters written 
to the lord-treaſurer, and: alſo to the lord-admiral, 
that all the ports of this realm, and the creeks 
and members thereof be ſtrictly kept, and ſtrait 
ſearches made to this end: a proclamation fhall be, 
to recall both the children of noblemen, and the 
children of any other men, and they to return by a 
day; alſo maintainers of ſeminaries or ſcholars there 
ſhall be puniſhed according to law. 5 

«© V. That no Popiſſi recuſant be permited to 
6 come within the court, unleſs your Majeſty be 
<< pleaſed to call him upon ſpecial occaſion, agree 
„ ably to the ſtatute of 3 Jac. And whereas 
E your Majeſty, for the preventing apparent miſ- 
«+ chiefs both to your Majeſty and the ſtate, hath 
in your princely wiſdom taken order that none 
of your natural-born ſubjects, not proteſting tlie 
true religion as by law eſtabliſhed, be admited 
into the tervice of your royal conſort the Queen. 
We give your Majeſty moſt humble thanks, and 
deſtre that your order herein may be obſerved. 
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Anſwer. If his Majeſty ſhall find, or be inform 
ed of any concourſe of recuſants to the court, the 
law ſhall be. ſtrictly followed: and his f is 

pleaſed that, by proclamation, the Britiſh and Iriſh : 
put in the ſame caſe. And as his 


Majcity hath provided in his treaty with France, 7 
is 
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his purpoſe is to keep it, that none of his ſubjects 
ſhall be admited into his ſervice, or into the ſervice 
of his royal conſort the Queen, who are Popiſh re- 
cuſants. 
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« VI, That all the laws now ſtanding in force 
againſt Jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts and others, 
having taken orders by authority derived from 
the See of Rome, be put in due execution, 
And, to the intent they may not pretend to be 
{urpriſed, that a ſpeedy and certain day be pre- 
fixed, by your Majeſty's r for their 
departure out of this realm, and all other your 
dominions, and not to return upon the ſevereſt 
penalcies of the laws now in force againſt them; 
and that all your Majeſty's ſubjects may be 
thereby admoniſhed not to receive, comfort, 
entertain, or conceal any of them, upon the 
penalties which may be lawfully inflicted: and 
that all ſuch Papiſts, Jeſuits and recuſants, who 
are and ſhall be impriſoned for recuſancy, or 
any other cauſe, may be ſo ſtrictly reſtrained as 
that none ſhall have conference with them, there- 
by to avoid the contagion of their corrupt re- 
ligion: and that no man who ſhall be ſuſpected 
of Popery, be ſuffered to be a keeper of any 
of his Majeſty's priſons, | 

Anſwer. The laws in this caſe ſhall be put in 


execution, and a proclamation ſhall be to the effect 
deſired 3 and ſuch reſtraint ſhall be made as is de- 


fired, and no man who is juſtly ſuſpected of Popery, 
ſhall be ſuffered to be a keeper of any of his Ma- 
jeſty's 


cc 
cc 
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cc 
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II. That your Majeſty be pleaſed to take 
ſuch order as to your princely wiſdom ſhall be 
expedient, that no natural born ſubject, or ſtrange 
biſhops, nor any other by authority from the 
See of Rome, confer any eccleſiaſtical orders, 
to exerciſe any eccleſiaſtical function whatſoever, 
toward or upon your Majeſty's natural ſubjects 
within your dominions. | 

Anſwer. This is fit to be ordered according as 1s 


provided, and it ſhall be ſo publiſhed by procla- 
mation. | | 


« VIII. That your Majeſty's learned council 
may receive order and commandment, to conſider 
of all former grants of recuſants lands, that ſuch 
of them may be avoided as are made to the 
recuſants uſe or intereſt, out of which the recuſant 
receiveth any benefit, which are either void, or 
voidable by the law. 
Anſwer. The King will give order to his learned 


council to conſider of the grants, and will do ac- 
cording as is deſired. 
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laws of this realm againſt Popi 


duly executed; and namely, that the cenſure of || ** jeſty's moſt gracious promiſes made, in that kind, 


X. That your Majeſty will be likewiſe pleaſed 
ſtrictly to command all your judges and miniſters 
of juſtice, eccleſiaſtical and temporal, to ſee the 
recuſants to be 


excommunication be declared and certified againſt 
them; and that they be not abſolved upon 
public ſatisfact ion by yielding to conformity. 


Anſwer. His Majeſty leaves the laws to their | 


courſe, and will order, in the point of excommu- 
nication, as is deſired. 


give order for it. 
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« X. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to re- 
move, from places of authority and government, 
all ſuch perſons as are either Popiſh recuſants, or, 
according to direction of former acts of ſtate, 
to be juſtly ſuſpected. 25 
Anſwer. This his Majeſty thinks fit, and will 
XI. That preſent order be taken for diſarming 
all Popiſh recuſants, legally convicted, or juſt! 
ſuſpected, according to the laws in that behalt, 


and-the orders taken by his late Majefty's privy- 


council upon reaſons ot ſtate. : 
Anſwer. The laws and acts in this caſe ſhall be 


followed and put in due execution. 


cc 


«© your indignation and ſevere execution of the 


laws, that they retire themſelves to their ſeveral 
countries, there to remain confined within five 
miles of their places. 

Anſwer. For this the 
with executed. 5 

XIII. And whereas your Majeſty hath ſtrictly 
* commanded and taken order, that none of the 
* natural born ſubjects repair to the hearing maſſes, 

or other ſuperſtitious * at the chapels, or 
houſes of foreign embaſſadors, or in any other places 
whatſoever; we give your Majeſty moſt humble 
thanks, and deſire that your order and com- 
mandment therein may be continued and ob- 
ſerved, and that the offenders herein may be 
5 puniſhed according to the laws. 

Anſwer, The King gives aſſent thereto, and will 
ſee that obſerved which herein hath been commanded 
by him. 

XIV. That all ſuch inſolencics as any who are 
* Popiſhly affected have lately commited, or ſhall 
<< hereafter commit, to the diſhonor of our religion, 
or to the Wrong of the true profeſſors thercof, 
„be excmplarily puniſhed. 

Anſwer, This ſhall be done as is deſired, 

«© XV. That the ſtatute of 1. Eliz. for the 
payment of twelve pence every Sunday, by ſuch 
as ſhall be abſent from divine ſervice in the 
church, without a lawful excuſe, may be put in 
due execution, the rather, for that the penalty 
* bylaw is given to the poor, and therefore not to 
be diſpenſed withal. 

Anſwer. It is fit that this ſtatute be exccuted, 
and the penalties ſhall not be diſpenſed withal. 

«© XVI. Laſtly, that your Majeſty would be 
* pleaſed to extend your princely care alſo over 
the kingdom of Ireland, that the like courſes 
may be there taken for the reſtoring and eſtabliſh+ 
ing true religion. | 

Anſwer, His Majeſty's cares are, and ſhall be 
extended over the kingdom of Ireland; and he will 
do all a religious King ſhould do for the reſtoring 
and eſtabliſhing true religion there. 

* And thus (moſt gracious Sovereign) according 
to our duty and zeal to God and religion, to 
your Majeſty and your ſafety, to the church and 
commonwealth, and their peace and proſperity, 
we have made a faithful declaration of the preſent 


cc 
cc 


laws in force ſhall be forth- 


cc 
ec 


diſeaſe of Popery; humbly offering the ſame to 
your princely care and wiſdom. The anſwer of 
your Majeſty's father, our late Sovereign of 
famous memory, upon the like petition, did give 
; *© us great comfort of reformation; but your Ma- 


do give us confidence and aſſurance of the con- 
tinual performance thereof. In which comfort 
and confidence repoſing ourſelves, we molt 

* humbly pray for your Majeſty's long continuance 
“in all princely felicity.” 


articles of the petition of both houſes, wanted only 
performance of the promiſes. But, if it may be 
Judged by the continual complaints of the parlia- 
ments throughout this whole reign, concerning theſe 
ſame articles, whereon this Prince ſeems to have 
given intire ſatisfaction, t will readily appear that 
King Charles's promiſes were no better performed 
than his father's. Charles expected, that his anſwers 
to the petition would gain him the affection of the 


eſtate, the cauſes and remedies of this increaſing - 


prom 
execu 


% XII. That your Majeſty be alſo pleaſed, in re- CHARLES 
ſpect to the great reſort of recuſants to and about An* 1625. 
London, to command forthwith, upon pain of — 


The gracious anſwers of his Majeſty to the ſeveral The King's 
iſes ill 


ted. 


Occaſion of 
Charles's | 
commons. But theſe anſwers, gracious and poſitive complaint 


as they were, ſuffieed not to ingage them to do againſt the 


neſs, and think only of furniſhing him with —_— 
| e 


what he deſired, that is, to lay aſide all other buſi. mon. 
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CHARLESI He was ingpged in a war, to which he pretended 
An” 1625, the parliament had induced his late Majeſty, whence 
he infered it to be a fignal piece of injuſtice not to 
. inable him to ſupport it; and that very ſpeedily. 
This was, in one ſenſe, certainly true. The 
parliament adviſed King James to break off 

the treaties ' with Spain, and promiſed to aſſiſt him 

in caſe the breach ſhould occaſion a war, of 

Reaſons for Which there was a probability. But, on the 
the commons. Other ſide, it was now no longer a ſecret in 
England, that the former parliament was moved 


to give King James ſuch counſel merely thro? | 


Buckingham's report; a report falſe in every parti- 
cular, tho? atreſted by his late Majefty and the then 
Prince of Wales. So the parliament's advice be- 
ing gronnded on a bad foundation, and, as I may 
ſay, extorted by a mere fetch, the preſent parlia- 
ment deemed not themſelves bound to any very 

unctual performance of a promiſe which the court 
had obtained rather by artifice than by. fairly ſtating 
the caſe, Nevertheleſs this promiſe ſtill ſubſiſted; 


and if the commons had gone about to convince 


the public that they were not obliged to keep it, 
they could not have done it without grievouſly at- 
fronting the King, by fuch diſcovery of the artifi- 
ces he bad uſed to procure it. This extremity they 
were willing to avoid: and therefore, leaving the 
promiſe to ſubſiſt without any diſobliging reflection 
on the King, their aim was to excuſe themſelves 
from granting him frefh ſupplies for a war raſhly 
undertaken, and without any likelihood of ſuccels : 
at leaſt, if they ſhout be conſtrained to ſupply 
mere money, rather than enter into a diſcuſſion of 
cauſes which had ingaged the kingdom in this war, 
they intended Charles ſhould in ſome meaſure pur- 
chaſe them with the redreſs of grievances un 


Ruſhworth, der which the nation lay groaning. Wherefore, 


p. 119. inſtead of the money- bill, as his Majeſty withed, 
Aug. 9: 10. they began with examining and even inquiring after 
Clarendon. Wo ts | T1 
the public's grievances, and the ſtate of religion (1). 
In this examination, Buckingham and Chartes's 
other miniſters were not ſpared. = 
Charles de- Charles, perceiving how matters were carry ing 


* the On in the houſe of commons, was highly offended. 
1 © Firſt, as by their flowneſs they broke all his mea- 
K flures for the preſent campain. Secondly; he deem- 


ed it a maniteſt affront and contempt of his per- 


ſon, to preſume openly to attack his favorite and 
miniſters, or rather himſelf under their name. So, 


perceiving no likelihood of a ſpeedy ſupply, which 


was the fole-end of calling this parliament, he was 
The com- determined to diſſolve it. The commons having 
mons draw up thereof fome notice, haſtily drew up the ſubſequent 
a declaration. qeclaration, in order to throw the blame of this 
diſſolution on the King, for fear he ſhould himſelf 
lay it on them, under color of their not being over 
and above prompt to perform their promife. 


Fh commons declaration. s 

Ruſhworth, NX E the knights, citizens and burgeſſes of 
p. 190. 6 \ y the commons houſe of parliament, being 
« the repreſentative body of the whole commons of 

«.this realm, abundantly comforted in his Ma- 

<« jeſty's gracious anſwer touching religion, and 

c his meſſage for the care of our health, do 

- « ſolemnly proteſt and vow before God and the 


world, with one heart and voice, that we are all 
„ refolved, and do hereby declare, that we will 


ever continue moſt loyal and obedient ſubjects to 


our moſt gracious ſovereign lord King Charles; 


e and that we will be ready, in convenient time, to 


«and in a parliamentary way, freely and dutifully 
to do our utmoſt indeavors to diſcover and re- 
form the abuſes and grievances of the realms and 


„ ſtate, and .in like fort to afford all neceſſary ſup- 


rr . 
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Book XI 


*< ply to his moſt excellent Majeſty, upon his pre- 
„ ſent, and all other his juſt occaſions and deſigns ; Ay 16 
© molt humbly befeeching our ſaid dear and dread WP, 
Sovereign, in his princely wiſdom and goodneſs, 
to reſt aſſured of the true and hearty affections 
* of his poor commons, and to eſteem the ſame 
„to be (as we conceive it is indeed) the greateſt 
* worldly reputation and ſecurity a juſt King can 
{© have; and to account all ſuch as ſlanderers of 
the peoples affections, and enemies to the com- 
„ monwealth, who fhall dare to fay the contrary.” 
It manifeſtly appears in this declaration, that the 
commons aim vas to intimate to the people, that 
they deſigned not to refufe money to his Majeſty 
for his Juſt occaſions : but believed to have a right 
to demand firſt the redreſs of grievances, as a con- 
dition, tho' they avoided uſing that term. This 
is the method conſtantly obſerved by parliaments 
on like occaſions, and which is fo neceſſary that, 
otherwiſe, they would never be ſure of procuring 
the people any ſatisfaction with reſpect to their 
grievances : for, grievances being properly acts of 
iajuſtice, and breaches of the laws commitcd by the 
King or his miniſters, the deſire of obtaining mo- 
ney from the parliament is commonly the court's 
fole inducement to defiſt from oppreſſing the peo- 
ple. Of this the Hiſtory of England produces ma- 
ny examples. But James and Charles, the firſt of 
thoſe names, took a courſe quite different from 
that of their predeceſſors. They choſe rather to 
diſſolve parliaments than to give them fatisfaction 
by redreſſing their ſubjects grievances. This gave 
occaſion to aſcribe to them a formal deſign to free 
themſelves from the yoke of parliaments, or con- 
fine them to furniſhing the Sovereign with money, 
and taxing the ſubjects. They could not compre- 
hend that what flowed from the royal authority 
ſhould be deemed a grievance. On this only ac- Part 
count was this firſt parliament diſſolved, the twelfth diſohe 
of Auguſt, not having ſat, to do buſineſs, more Jour. Parl. 
than three weeks, both at Weſtminſter and Oxford. Ruſhworth, 
His Majeſty pretended to diſſolve it, becauſe the P. 191. 
plague-drew near the place where it was aſſembled; 
but the true reaſon was, becauſe he found not in 
this parliament a compliance and diſpoſition an- 
ſwering his deſigns. + a: | 
The parliament's diſſolution prevented not. Negociation 
Charles's purſuing his deſign of continuing or rather at the Hague 
commencing the war with Spain: for notwith- for a league 
ſtanding his late Majeſty had taken ſome meaſures int Spa. 
tending to a war, there had not however been any 
action ſince breaking off the treaty. The ſending 
count Mansfeldt to the Netherlands, in order to 
march into the Palatinate, was in a manner what 
alone could be conſidered as a fort of declaration 
againſt Spain, tho* the project had miſcarried. 
Charles therefore, reſolving to imbark in this war, ibid. 
whereof he was the principal author and promoter, Annals, 
ſent, the duke of Buckingham and earl of Holland | 
to the Hague, to negociate a league with the United 


Provinces. Mean while, a navy was equiping in | 
England, to act againſt the Spaniards: 0 5 he * 
wanted money, he found no ſpeedier or better me- fleet. 
thod to raiſe it, than by borrowing of perſons able Extorteth 
to lend, to whom he directed letters under his o-_ h 
a Gf ; ulhwortn, 
privy-ſeal, requiring, by way of loan, ſuch ſums as 4 
each was taxed at. This was the firſt effect of the 8 
parliament's diſſolution. Theſe forced loans, prac- 
tiſed by ſome Kings of England, have ever been 
conſidered as great grievances, and tending to ren- 
der parliaments uſeleſs. It wilt hereafter appear, 
that the next parliament -ſuffered them not to pals 
uncomplained of. However, to molify the peoples Idem, 


minds, and induce them to lend their money mote p. 191. 
| wy Rym. Fad. 
enero Vol. XVI. 
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155 (1) They reſolved, that religion ſhould h: ve the firſt place in their debates; next the Kingdcm's ſafety; and then ſupplies. 


Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 180, 
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Cart es) freely, a proclamation was publiſhed, to call home 
An? 1625. all ſuch children as were now educating in foreign 
—— countries, as well as all the Engliſh, Scots and 
Recuſants Triſh, in the Auſtrian ſervice. On the other 
diſarmed. hand, the privy-council iſſued warrants for diſ- 
arming recuſar's (1). I know not if theſe war- 
rants were ſtrictly executed: but it is however cer- 
tain, that afterwards the houſe of commons fre- 
quently required that Papiſts ſhould be diſarmed. 
Fleet ſent a= The naval force deſigned againſt Spain was not 
geinſt Spain; ready to fail 'till the begining of October, under 
Annals. command of Edward Cecil (2), lately created 
Howes: viſcount Wimbleton, who had for vice-admiral the 
_ 208. earl of Eſſex. This fleet conſiſted of eighty fail, 
Nym. Fad on board which were ten regiments. The intent of 
Vol. XVIII. this expedition was to wait in ſome convenient 
p. 181, Kc. ſtation for the Spaniſh plate-fleet which was ex- 
pected from Welt-India in November. As the 
admiral had time enough, he might have attacked 
a great number of traders in Cadiz bay; but the diffi- 
culty of that enterpriſe, or ſome other motive, oc- 
caſioned his neglecting this advantage. He was 
contented with landing ſir John Burroughs with a 
few troops, who, meeting no oppoſition, onl 
pillaged certain villages, and abuſed themſelves wit 
wine more to their own than to their enemies de- 
triment: whereupon they were forced to a precipitate 
which returns re-1mbarcation. Soon after, a contagious diſtemper 
without hav- raging among his troops, the admiral returned, with 
ing done his whole fleet, to England in November, King 
ought worth Charles not reaping any benefit from this: 
- _ : g any benefit from this armament, 
Os: which had been to him very expenſive. This ill 
. ſucceſs greatly prejudiced the King, as well as 
Buckingham, who was looked on as the contriver 
and director of all the court- projects. | 
A new par- Charles finding himſelf monileſs, and conſe- 
lament. quently unable to continue the war, finally deter- 
Ruſhworth, mined on ſummoning a new parliament : but to 
2 * 16 avoid the inconvenience of ſeeing in the lower houſe 
oe, P. 210. ſuch members as had moſt oppoſed him, and cla- 
| mored againſt Buckingham in the late parliament, 
the court deviſed this expedient. All theſe perſons 
were named for ſheriffs, and conſequently could not 
be elected repreſentatives in parliament, bir Edward 
Coke was of this number : nevertheleſs he and ſome 


their country in parliament to that which they could 
render it as ſheriffs. The parliament was therefore 
ſummoned to meet on the ſixth of February 1625-6, 
and on the ſecond, being Candlemas-day, King 
Charles was crowned by archbiſhop Abbot; William 
Laud, biſhop of Bath and Wells, his Majeſty's 
favorite prelate, officiating as dean of Weſtminſter, 
in the room of biſhop Williams, who, thro' the 


Before the coronation, Charles by proclamation in- 
Joined all ſuch as were poſſeſſed of forty pounds per 
annum, or upwards, and were not knights, to re- 
ceive knighthood at his hands. This was conſidered 
as a new grievance, whereof farther mention will 
be made hereafter. It ſuffices to ſay at preſent, 
that when this cuſtom was firſt authoriſed by act 
ot parliament, with regard to ſuch as had annually 
twenty pounds in land, twenty pounds were then 
cquivalent to three hundred at the time of which I 
am now ſpeaking. But King Charles tancied it was 
doing his ſubjects a favor to include ſuch only in 
his order as had forty pounds of yearly revenue. 

Ihe coronation was performed with the uſual 


Injunction 
concerning 
Enighthood. 
Ruſhworth, 
P- 199. 
Annals. 


The King's 
coronation. 


— — 


'cC 


others were choſen, prefering the ſervice they owed | 


King's disfavor,was ſequeſtered from this ſervice(3). | 
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ceremonics. But when all was over, his Majeſty CHarresl 
being ſeated on the throne ready to receive the peers An" 1625+ 
homages, Laud, approaching him, read a ver, 
extraordinary paſſage, of which there appeared no 

inſtance in former coronations. The writing con- 

tained theſe words, VIZ. . | 
„ Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth; the place 
to which you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of 
your foretathers, being now delivered to you by 
the authority of Almighty God, and by the 
hands of us, and all the biſhops and ſervants of 
God: and as you fee the clergy to come nearer 
to the altar than others, ſo remember that (in all 
places convenient) you give them greater honor, 
that the mediator of God and man may eſtabliſh 
you in the kingly throne to be a mediator be- 
twixt the clergy and the laity; and that you may 
reign for ever with Jeſus Chriſt, the King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 

The parliament being aſſembled on the ſixth of 
February, the lord-keeper Williams, in his Ma- 
jeſty's name, thus harangued the two houſes, 


cc 
cc 
<c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes of the houſe of commons. 

OU are here aſſembled by his Majeſty's 
Y writs and royal authority to hold a new 
parliament, the general, ancient and powerful 
council of this renowned kingdom; whereof i! 
we conſider aright, and think of that incom- 
parable diſtance between the ſupreme height and 
majeſty of a mighty Monarch, and the ſub- 
millive awe and lowlineſs of a loyal ſubject, we 
cannot but receive exceeding comfort and con- 
tentment in the frame and conſtitution of this 
higheſt court; wherein not only the prelates, 
nobles and grandees, but the commons of all 
degrees have their part, and wherein that high 
Majeſty doth deſcend to admit, or rather to 
invite the humbleſt of his ſubjects to conference 
and council with him, of the great, weighty 
and difficult aftairs of the King and kingdom ; a 
benefit and favor whereof we cannot be too ſen- 
ſible and thankful; for ſure I am, that all good 
hearts would be both ſenſible and ſorrowful, if 
we did want it; and therefore it behoveth all 
with united hearts and minds, free from di- 
ſtraction and diverſion, to fix their thoughts upon 
counſels and conſultations worthy of ſuch an 
aſſembly ; remembering, that in it is preſented 
the majeſty and greatneſs, the authority and 
power, the wiſdom and knowledge of this great 
and famous nation; and it behoveth us to 
magnify and bleſs God, who hath put the power 
of aſſembling parliaments in the hands of him, 
the virtue of whoſe perſon doth ſtrive with the 
greatneſs of his 18 lineage and deſcent, 
whether he ſhould be accounted <* major? or 
melior,” a greater King, or a better Man; and 
of whom you have had ſo much trial and ex-' 
perience, that he doth as affectionately love, as 
« he doth exactly know and underſtand the true 
« uſe of parliaments; witneſs his daily and un- 
wearied acceſs to this houſe, before his acceſs to 
the crown; his gracious readineſs to all con- 
ferences of importance; his frequent and effectual 
interceſſion to his bleſſed father of never- dying 


* Roſhworth, 


p. 201. 
he lord- 

keeper's 

ſ peech, 

P. 202: 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c 
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cc 
cc 
(e 
0 
cc 
ee 
00 
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cc 


„ memory, for the good of the kingdom, wittt' 


« ſo happy ſucceſs, that both this and future gene- 


Ruſhworth, 
p. 200. 
Annals. 


Vol. I. p. 198. 


not crown the King, as M. Rapin ſays by miſtake. 
a conſiderable ſhare in the ſolemnities of the coronation. 


the altar, Heylin's life of Laud, p. 144. Ses his trial. 
No. 32. Vol, II. 


(1) The biſhops were likewiſe commanded. to proceed againſt Papiſts by excommunicatian, and other cenſures. Ruſhworth, 
(2) The earl of Exeter's third ſon. 8 g 

(3) Biſhop Laud had the chief hand in compiling the form of the coronation, and officiated as dean of Weſtminſter, but did 
The abbots of Weſtminſter, it ſeems, had formerly, and afterwards the deans, 
They had the cuſtody of the old regalia, i. e. the crown, ſword, 
ſcepter, ſpurs, &c. of King Edward the Confeſſor. Laud finding an old crucifix among the regalia, took care to place it upon 
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CuantesT © rations ſhall feel it, and have cauſe to rejoice at 


Ax' 1625. 
— 


ce the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's interceſſion. 


« preſently, in the midſt of his tears and ſighs 
< for the departure of his moſt dear and royal 


<« father, in the very firſt conſultation with his | 


« privy council, was reſolved to meet his people 
in parliament : and no ſooner did the heavy hand 
<« of that deſtroying angel forbear thoſe deadly 
« ſtrokes, which for ſome time did make this 
„place inacceſſible (1), but his Majeſty preſently 
e reſolved to recal it, and hath now brought you 


& together, and in a happy time I truſt, to treat | 


<« and conſult, with uniform defires and united 
<« affections, of thoſe things which concern the 
„ general good. 


« And now being thus aſſembled, his Majeſty | 


&« hath commanded me to let you know, that his 
<« love and affection to the public moved him to 
s call this parliament 3 and looking into the danger, 
and the ſpreading of that late mortality, and 
« weighing the multitude of his Majeſty's preſſing 
& occaſions, and urging affairs of ſtate, both at 
„ home and abroad, much importing the fafety 
« and ſtate of this kingdom; the ſame affection 
<< which moved him to call it, doth forbid him to 
4e prolong the ſiting of this parliament : and there- 
4 fore his Majeſty, reſolving to confine this meeting 
<< to a ſhort time, hath confined me to a ſhort 
<« errand ; and that is, that as a thing moſt agree- 
able to the Kingly office, to the example of the 
<< beſt times, and to the frame of modern affairs, 
his Majeſty hath called you together to conſult 
and to adviſe of provident and good laws, pro- 
c fitable for the public, and fiting for the preſent 
times and actions; for upon ſuch depends the 
<< affurance of religion, and of juſtice, which are 
<< the ſureſt pillars and buttereſſes of good govern- 
<< ment in a kingdom: for his Majeſty doth con- 
<< ſider, that the royal throne, on which God, out 
4 of his mercy to us, hath ſet him, is the fountain 


of all juſtice, and that good laws are the ſtreams | 


<< and quits by which the benefit and uſe of this 
« fountain is diſperſed to his people; and it is his 
«« Majeſty's care and ſtudy that his people may lee, 


<< with comfort and joy of heart, that this fountain 


is not dry, but they and their poſterity may reſt 
« aſſured and confident in his time, to receive as 
<« ample benefit from this fountain, by his Majeſty's 
«<< mercy and juſtice, as ever ſubjects did in the time 
of the moſt eminent Princes among his noble pro- 
« penitors; wherein as his Majeſty ſhews himſelf 
<«« moſt ſenſible of the good of the public, ſo were it 


« an injury to this great and honorable aſſembly, | 


jf jt ſhould be but doubted, that they ſhould not 
<< be as ſenſible of any thing which may add to 
< his Majeſty's honor; which cannot but receive 
<< a high degree of love and affection, if his Ma- 
<< jeſty, ſucceeding fo many religious, wife and re- 
«© nowned Princes, ſhoul 


6+ happy and glorious times have afforded. And 


« this his Majeſty hath cauſed me to deſire, at this | 


time eſpecially above others; for his Majeſty 
« having, at his royal coronation, lately ſolemniſed 
«« the ſacred rights of that bleſſed marriage between 
« his people and him; and therein, by a moſt - 
holy oath, vowed the protection of the laws, and 
«« maintenante of peace, both to church and people, 


kad * Z 


And 
e when the royal diadem deſcended upon himſelf, | 


begin his reign with | 
« ſome additions unto thoſe good laws which their | 


no time could be fit for his Majeſty to adviſe and C 
conſult at large with his people, as at this preſent 
time, wherein fo lately his Majeſty hath vowed 
protection to his people, and they have proteſted 
their allegiance and ſervice to him. 
«« This is the ſum of that charge which I have 
received from his Majeſty to deliver unto you 

wherein you ſee his Majeſty's intent to the public: 
and therefore his deſire is that, according to that 
conveniency of time which his affairs may afford, 
you may apply yourſelves to diſpatch the buſineſs 
of this parliament.“ 8 

Tho' it appeared not in this ſpeech, that Charles Charles 
deſigned aſking a ſupply of the commons, never. thankeq 6, 
theleſs, as was afterwards ſeen, that was the real W anſwer tg 
motive of his convening a 3 But the ,,.; 


: gainſt 
commons deemed not themſelves obliged to gueſs recuſints 


his Majeſty's intention, or prevent his demand: Ruſbworth, 
ſo, after chuſing a ſpeaker, their firſt care was to P. 207. 
thank the King for his gracious anſwer to the peti- 
tion againſt recuſants, preſented him at Oxford. | 
Then they imployed fome days in examining na- Ihe 
. 8 . com- 
tional grievances, among which were reckoned, monsexamine 
the miſcarriage of the late fleet, evil counſellors grievance; 
about his Majeſty, and the miſ-imploying thoſe 
three ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, granted the de- 
ceaſed King for recovering the Palatinate. To ex- Commitee; 
amine the grievances with more order and per- appointed. 
ſpicuity, commitees were appointed, one for ſecret 
affairs, another for grievances, and a third for 
religion. This latter, whereof Mr. Pym was Moria, 

| . f gue's 
chairman, re- called in queſtion Montague's books (2), book called in 
intitled, An Anſwer to the late Gagg of Pro- queſtion. 
<« teſtants; An Appeal to Cæſar, and A Treatiſe of Ruſnworth, 
e the Invocation of Saints,” and brought in his \ 209. 

TP nnals, 

report of the falſe, erroneous, Papiſtical and Ar- Coke, p. 217, 
minion opinions found therein, repugnant to the 
church of England's articles. For inſtance, „That 
„the church of Rome hath ever remained firm 
upon the ſame foundation of ſacraments and 
% doctrines inſtituted by God. That the contro- 
verted points are of a leſter and inferior nature, 
of which a man may be ignorant without any 
danger of his ſoul. That images may be uſed for 
e inſtruction of the ignorant, and excitation of 
| * devotion. That men juſtified may fall away 
<« and depart from the ſtate of grace; with other 
Arminian tenets, 
| Charles, finding the commons intent on the ex- K. Charles 
amination of religious matters, ordered his attorney- letter to the 
general to acquaint the judges *, that it was his judges to pro- 
pleaſure. they ſhould proceed rigorouſly againſt ©*4. 28%" 
Popiſh recuſants. This he had promiſed, fix pg... 


= IX Ruſhwarth, 
months before, in his anſwer to the former parlia- p. 212. 


ment's petition: but, in all appearance, this article * Of the 
had been neglected by the court, or by thoſe who circuits. 
were commiſſioned to execute the orders. It is 

| certain that, during this reign, orders of that nature 

were never executec with much punctuality. 

His Majeſty had demanded a ſupply of money The com- 
to carry on the war; but the commons were in no mons negle® 
hafte to grant it. On the contrary, they ſtill pro- all buſine. 
ceeded inthe examination of grievances, and, among »> Bunong 
others, of certain repriſals ſomewhat too precipi- Id. p. 213 
tately made upon France, to the Engliſh mer- Annals 
chants (3) exceſſive detriment. The council of war, 
appointed by parliament to manage the three ſub- 
. granted K ing James, were likewile obliged 

to render account ot their procedure. 


HARLEs[ 
AN? 1625, 


cc 


(1) Maaning tha plague, 
1 


(2) We have here rectified our author's miſtakes in the titles, 


(3) Report was made to the houſe, that the reaſon why our merchants ſhips and goods were ſeized in France, was, becauſe 
fir ſohn Bagg, vice - admiral for Cornwall, and others, had ſeized the goods of the French in our ports, 
S. Pierre of Havre de Grace, by Buckingham's order, after the Kin 
claim. That twenty-three bags of ſilver, and eight of gold, were by fir Francis Steward delivered 
would juſtify ſtaying the ſhip by order from the King. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 213. 


n 
4 . 


whexeot died, this year, in London and the out pariſhes, 35,417 perſons. Whitelock, p. 3. 


&c. 


particularly a ſhip named 
and council had ordered the ſhip to be reſlored upon a juſt 


to the duke, who ſaid, he 


King 


+ oy 


* 
WW 
4 * 


The 


| folll 
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* 3. That the army which is appointed in every 


would not openly declare then, tor fear of ingaging 
| in 


| CaanLesl King Charles, bearing this delay moſt impatiently, | ** coaſt, muſt preſently be diſbanded, if they be CHARLES 
An 1625. preſſed the commons to conſider of ſupplying what | <* not preſently ſupplied with victuals and clothes. Ax' 1625. 
| he wanted. The peers alſo uſed ſome efforts to + 4. That if the companies of Ireland, lately ſent nw 
The lords that purpoſe, in a conference they deſired on this | ©* thither, be not provided for, inſtead of defend- 
| ſolicit them occaſion; but all in vain. On the contrary, they | © ing that country, they will prove the authors of 
| in vain. heard the commitee's report concerning public grie- | ' rebellion. | 
vances, wherein they had always in view the duke g. That the ſeaſon of providing healthful vic- 
of Buckingham, and even cauſed him to be inform- * tuals will be over, if this month be neglected. 
ed of the articles whereon the complaints agaiaſt And therefore his Majeſty commandeth me to 
him were grounded. Hereupon Charles ſent a let- << tell you, that he deſired to know, without far- 
ter to the ſpeaker, with a meſſage to the houſe, by | ther delay of time, what ſupply you will give 
ſir Richard Weſton. * him for theſe his preſent occaſions, that he may 
*« accordingly frame his courſe and counſel.” 
Truſty and well-beloved, : The commons were not very well pleaſed with The com- 
Illis Majeſty's © Aving aſſembled the parliament early in the | the letter or meſſage, wherein were ſeveral particu- mons diſguſt- 
letter tothe << begining of the year, for the more timely | lars which they could not a prove. 1. The man- ed; and why. 
ſpeaker. help and advice of our people in our great and | ner of demanding the ſupply, which ſhewed it to 
Ruſhworth, cc important affairs; and having of late, not only | be not ſo much a tree-gift on their part, as an obli- 
Ne « by meſſage, but alſo of ourſelf, * our houſe | gation, 2, The King ſet them a time, by order- 
p. 113. « of commons in mind of our preſſing occaſions, | ing it to be done without delay, and before all 
| « and of the preſent eſtate of Chriſtendom, where- | other buſineſs whatever. 3. He would not accept 
« in they have equal intereſt with us, as well in re- | of leſs than what was neceſſary, and this could re- 
« ſpect of their own former ingagements, as of the | late only to the five articles of expenſe, which was 
common cauſe : we ſhall not need to tell them | properly ſpecifying to them the tum they were to 
with what care and patience we have, in the | give. 4. The King demanded money with extra- 
« midſt of our neceſſitics, attended their refolu- | ordinary and unprecedented haughtineſs. 5. He 
tions; but becauſe their unſeaſonable ſlowneſs | grounded his demands on King James's promile to 
« may produce at home as ill effects as a denial, | the laſt parliament 3 a promiſe fraudulently obtain- 
cc — hazard the whole eſtate of things abroad; ed by the duke of Buckingham's miſ-report. 6. The 
<« we have thought fir, by you the ſpeaker, to let | war, for which ſo much money was to be given, 
« them know that, without more loſs of time, we | had been raſhly undertaken, at a time when there 
« look for a full and perfect anſwer of what they | was no proſpect of ſucceſs, and the King and duke 
de will give for our ſupply, according to our ex- | of Buckingham were known to be the authors of 
_ «« peCtation, and their promiſes z wherein, as we | 1t, tho' his Majeſty perpetually inſiſted on the par- 
ce preſs for nothing beyond the preſent ſtate and | liament's advice to his father. Had it been under- 
% condition of our ſubjects, ſo we accept no leis | taken at the begining of the quarrel between his 
<« than is proportionable to the greatneſs and good- | Bohemian Majelty and the Emperor, or even he- 
ce geſs of the cauſe : neither do we preſs them to | tore loſing the Palatinate, when there was room to 
<< a preſent reſolution in this, with a purpoſe to | hope for aſſiſtance from the Proteſtant Princes, it 
<« precipitate their counſel, much leſs to enter upon | might have been expected ro be crowned with ſuc- 
<« their privileges, but to ſhew that it is unfit to | ceſs: but it commenced at a juncture when all the 
<« depend any longer upon uncertainties, whereby | Princes of Germany were either ſubdued by, or 
<« the whole weight of the affairs of Chriſtendom | united with the Emperor, at a juncture when there 
% may break in upon us on the ſudden, to our | remained not a ſingle place which might afford the 
% diſhonor, and the ſhame of this nation. And | Engliſh any entrance into the Palatinate, or which they 
<« for the buſineſs at home, we command you to | could poſſibly approach. How then could it be ex- 
% promiſe them in our name, that after they have pected to wreſt the two Palatinates from the Empe- 
&« ſatisfied us in this our reaſonable demand, we | ror and duke of Bavaria? The whole therefore was 
&« ſhall not only continue them together at this time, | reduced to attacking the Spaniard. Upon what ac- 
« ſo long as the ſeaſon will permit, but call them | count? It was cither to oblige him to imploy his 
<«<« ſhortly again to perfect thoſe neceſſary buſineſſes | intereſt for reſtitution of the Palatinate, in which 
& which ſhall be now left undone 3 and now we | caſe a war was needleſs, ſince he had promiſed his 
<« ſhall willingly apply fit and ſeaſonable remedies | medliation, and even ingaged to render it effectual 
&« to ſuch juſt grievances as they ſhall preſent unto: | before breaking off the marriage; or elſe, to con- 
ce us in a dutiful and mannerly way, without throw- | ſtrain him to imploy his arms in wreſting the Pala- 
<« ing an ill odour upon our preſent government, | tinates ſrom the two Princes in poſſeſſion: a project 
or upon the government of our late bleſſed fa- | which appeared extravagant, and would have drain- 
ce ther. And if there be yet who deſire to find | ed England of men and money to no purpoſe. Be- 
& fault, we ſhall think him the wiſeſt reprehender of ſide, the late expedition of the fleet was no great 
<« paſſed errors who, without reflecting backward, | incouragement to proſecute this undertaking. 7. Fi- 
can give us counſel how to ſettle the preſent eſtate | nally, tho? the commons cared not openly to enter 
« of things, and to provide for the future ſafety | into all theſe diſcuſſions, they were however willing 
< and honor of the kingdom.“ to ſhew the King they meaned not to be amuſed 
The meſſage brought at the ſame time and deli- | with a promiſe extorted by mere artifice, and, if 
vered to the houſe by Weſton, contained five arti- they granted him money, would reap at leaſt the 
cles to be provided for; viz. advantage of procuring redreſs of the national 
Ileads of the *©* 1. That his Majeſty's fleet being returned, | grievances: but Charles took care to ſhut the door 
expenſe to te c and the victuals expended, the men muſt of ne- | againſt them, by defering the redreſs of grievances 
provided * <« ceſſity be diſcharged, and their wages paid, or | to another time. As they perceived, and the King 
p. 1 e elſe mutiny will aſſuredly follow, which may be | himſelf intimited to them, that the deſired ſupply 
% many ways dangerous at this time. | would not be the laſt, they could not be ſure but, 
<« 2, That his Majeſty hath made ready about | in the next ſeſſion of parliament, his Majeſty would 
<« forty ſhips, to be ſet forth on a ſecond voyage, | again expect the money - bill to pals before grievan- 
to hinder the enemy, which want only victuals ces, and ſo there would be no end. Theſe were 
and ſome men, which, without preſent ſupply of | the true cauſes of the commons tardineſs, and their 
* money, cannot be ſet forth and kept together. | being ſo luke-warm for the King's affairs, tho? they 


| 
| 
| 


cas. 
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in debates offenſive to his Majeſty, Nevertheleſs 
they were willing to intimate them to him, and, 
very likely, he perceived them well enough, tho 
it was thought proper on both ſides to conceal them 
from the public. For this reaſon, the commons de. 
termined on replying to the King's meſſage, and 
that their anſwer ſhould abound with reſpect, ſub- 
miſſion, expreſſions of their zeal for his ſervice, 
and even promiſes of aiding him in his wants, tho' 


in a general manner. But withal, they artfully in- | 


timated to him, that redreſs of grievances ought to 
precede the ſupply they intended to grant him. 
Their anſwer was in theſe terms: viz. 


» 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


« X7 OUR Majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 


6c the commons now aſſembled in parliament, 
« in all humility, preſent unto your royal wiſdom 
« this their loyal anſwer to the meſſage, which 
« your Majeſty was pleaſed, by the chancellor of 
« your exchequer, to ſend unto them, deſiring to 
« know, without any farther defering of time, what 
« ſupply they would give to your Majeſty for your 
« preſent and extraordinary occaſions, that you 
r might accordingly frame your courſes and coun- 
« ſels. Firſt of all, they moſt humbly beſeech 
« your Majeſty, to know and reſt aſſured, that no 
King was ever dearer to his people than your 
«© Majeſty ; no my more zealous to maintain 
« and advance the honor and greatneſs of their 
« King than they; which, as upon all occaſions 
<« they ſhall be ready to expreſs, ſo eſpecially for 
te the ſupport of that cauſe wherein your Majeſty, 
« and your allies, are now juſtly ingaged. And 
« becauſe they cannot doubt but your Majeſty, in 
« your great wiſdom, even out of juſtice, - and ac- 
«« cording to the example of your moſt famous 
e predeceſſors, will be / graciouſly to accept 
« the faithful and neceflary information and advice 


«« of your parliament, which can have no end but 


« the ſervice of your Majeſty, and ſafety of your 


realm, in diſcovering the cauſes, and propoſing 


the remedies of theſe great evils, which have oc- 
«© caſioned your Majeſty's wants, and your peoples 
40 grief. 

<«« They therefore, in confidence and full aſſu- 
« rance of redreſs therein, do with one conſent 
«« propoſe (tho* in former time ſuch courſe hath 
<< been unuſed) that they really intend to aſſiſt and 
« ſupply your Majeſty in ſuch a war, and in fo 
<< ample a meaſure, as may make you ſafe at home, 


«© and feared abroad; for the diſpatch whereof 


<< they will uſe ſuch diligence as o_ Majeſty's 
<< preſſing and preſent occaſions ſhall require.“ 

Charles perfectly well comprehended the houſe's 
drift in ſending him this anſwer : but he had not the 
ſame reaſons as the commons to be reſerved in his 
expreſſions. It was rather his intereſt to ſpeak freely, 
for fear, by diſſembling his principles and pretenſions, 
he ſhould incourage that houſe to attack the duke 
of Buckingham, who was deemed the original au- 
thor of all the grievances. His Majeſty therefore 
wrote to the ſpeaker this ſecond letter. 


Mr. Speaker, 

H E anſwer of the commons delivered by 
ce you, I like well of, and do take it for a 
« full and ſatisfactory anſwer, and I thank them 
« tor it; and J hope you will, with all expedition, 
« .take a courſe for performance thereof, the which 
« will turn to your own good as well as mine; but 
«« for your clauſe therein of preſenting grievances, 
« | take that but for a parentheſis in your ſpeech, 
« and not a condition; and yet for anſwer to that 
part, I will tell you, I will be as willing to hear 
« your grievances as my predeceſſors have been, 
e ſo that you will apply yourſelves to redreſs grie- 


cc 


me. The old queſtion was, What ſhall be 


F : 


did fo much honor and reſpect him, that all the 


ground of proceeding for the houſe? ”* This 


a fourth ſubſidy. They moreover fixed payment Hand 


pn of their delays, tho? indeed what they did tor 


Book NN 


vances, and not to inquire after grievances. I Can] 
muſt let you know, that I will not allow any of Ay 162 
my ſervants to be queſtioned among you, much Ig 


leſs ſuch as are of eminent place, and near unto 


cc 
cc 


cc 
v > 


„ done to the man whom the King will honor?“ 


But now it hath been the labor of ſome, to ſeek 
what may be done againſt him whom the King 
thinks fit to honor. I ſce you ſpecially aim ar 
the duke of Buckingham; I wonder what hath 
ſo altered your affections towards him. I do 
well remember, that in the laft parliament, in 
my father's time, when he was the inſtrument 
to break the treaties, all of you (and yet I can- 
not ſay all, for I know ſome of you are changed, 
but yet the houfe of commons is always the ſame) 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


aAAmS —ͤÜ6sgc Arr... Ss ©. 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


« honor confered on him was too little; and what 


he hath done ſince to alter and change your 
minds, I wot not; but can aſſure you, he hath 
not meddled, or done any thing concerning the 
public or commonwealth, but by ſpecial direc- 
tions and appointment, and as my ſervant z and 
is ſo far from gaining or improving his eſtate 
thereby, that I verily think he hath rather im- 
*« paired the ſame. I would you would haſten for 
„ my ſupply, or elſe it will be worſe for yourſelves, 
„ for if any ill happen, I think I fhall be the laſt - 
* ſhall feel it.“ | 

This letter hindered not the commons from pro- Buckin 
ceeding in the examination of Buckingham's con- — Nas 
duct, it being reſolved to impeach him in form, duct exami. 
The queſtion was moved by a member, named ned in the 


Dr. Turner *, “ Whether common fame be a good 14. as 
X ; : *A phyſician, 
queſtion was decided in the affirmative, after con- Turners 


ſulting ſome lawyers, whereat his Majeſty was highly queſtion ap 
oftended, and ſhewed his diſpleaſure to the com. Broved. 
mons, demanding withal, that Turner might be — 
puniſhed for moving ſuch a queſtion. But this meſ. juſtice of 
ſage ſignified very little, and the houſe ſtill conti- Turner. 
nuing to proceed againſt Buckingham, it was the 
members general opinion that, in granting money 
ro his Majeſty, redreſſing the public grievances was 
not to be negle&ted. 

Mean while, to take from Charles that pretext The com- 
wherewith all theſe delays might furnifh him, the mons vote a 
commons unanimouſly voted him three ſubſidies and ppl 


three fifteenths, to which, a month after, was added . 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


of the firſt to the laſt day of June . Nothing is p. 176. 
a clearer evidence of the deſign J aſcribed to the I And laſt of 
commons; viz. that, in granting the King money, Os 
they intended their liberality ſhould be repaid with OY 
a redrefs of grievances. By this expedient they 

ſhewed the public, how ready they were to aſſiſt 

their Sovereign in his neceſſities; but withal re- 

ſerved to themſelves the liberty of paſſing this vote 

into an act (without which it was of no uſe to 

the King) when they ſhould judge it proper. Now, 
according to their intention, this act was not to paſs 

*till they had ſatisfaction concerning grievances. 

Thus was Charles deprived of the pretenſe to com- 


im could not be to his advantage only on ſup- 
poſition he would regard their deſires. His Ma 
jeſty was hereby ſtrangely imbaraſſed. He plainly Charles of. 
perceived the commons drift, and was the more ot- fended at 
tended, as all their proceedings were leveled at Buck- their P. 
ingham, or rather at the King himſelf, who had 9s 
publicly declared that duke had only followed his 
orders, without being able to prevail for his not be- 
ing moleſted. As he found they acted with too 
little reſpect for his royal perſon, he was reſolved 
to let them know how much he was diſpleaſed with 
their proceedings, doubtleſs to frighten them into 
a different, courſe. He ſent therefore tor both houſes 

to 


* 
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Cu ARLESIL to Whitehall, where he ſpake to them in theſe 
Ax' 1625. terms: 


e ſtands the difference between counſeling and con: CHARLESI 
ce troling, between liberty and the abuſe of liberty. Ax' 1626. 
This being ſet down in general, his Majeſty Gym 


cc 


My lords and gentlemen, | 
Have called you hither to day, I mean both 


cc 


hath commanded me to relate fome particular 


3 aſſages and proceedings, whereat he finds him- 
Hy an 7200 houſes of parliament ; but it is for ſeveral | ** belt Vergl. * 

ſpeech. « and diſtinct reaſons : my lords, you of the upper „ Firtt, Whereas a ſeditious ſpeech was uttered 
March 29. „ houſe, to give you thanks for the care of the] among you by Mr. Coke, the houſe did nor, 
Ruſhworth, 66 ſtate of the kingdom now; and not only for the] as they ought to do, cenfure and correct him. 
** &« care of your own proceedings, but inticing your | And when his Majeſty underſtanding it, did, by 


cc 
cc 
= 
cc 
cc 
* 
(e 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


fellow-houſe of the commons to take that into 
their conſideration, Therefore (my lords) I 
muſt not only give you thanks, but I muſt alſo 
avow, that if this parliament do not redound to 
the good of this kingdom (which I pray God it 
may) it is not er, faults. And you, gentlemen 
of the houſe of commons, I am ſorry that I may 
not juſtly give the ſame thanks to you; but that 
I muſt tell you, that I am come here to ſhew 
you your errors, and, as I may call it unparlia- 
mentary proceedings in this parliament. But I 
do not deſpair, becauſe you ſhall ſee your faults 
ſo clearly by the lord-keeper, that you may ſo 
amend your proceeding, that this parliament 
ſhall end comfortably and happily, tho? at the 
begining it hath had ſome rubs,” | 

Then the lord-keeper, by the King's command, 


reſumed the diſcourſe. 


The lord- 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and bur- 


geſſes of the houſe of commons. 


cc 


* CC 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc. 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


a meſſage by Mr. chancellor of the exchequer, 
delivered to the houſe, require juſtice of you, his 
Majeſty hath ſince found nothing but protract- 
ing and delays. This his Majeſty holds not a- 


_ greeable to the wiſdom and the duty which he 


expected from the houſe of commons. 

** Secondly, Whereas doctor Turner, in a ſtrange 
unparliamentary way, without any ground of 
knowledge in himſelf, or offering any particular 
proof of the houſe, did take upon him to adviſe 
the houſe to inquire upon ſundry articles againſt 
the duke of Buckingham, as he pretended, but 
in truth to wound the honor and government of 
his Majeſty, and of his renowned father; and 
his Majeſty, firſt by a meſſage, and after by his 
own royal mouth, did'declare, That ſuch courſe 
of inquiry was an example which by no way he 
could ſuffer, tho? it were againſt his meaneſt ſer- 
vant, much leis againſt one ſo near him; and 
that his Majeſty did much wonder at the fooliſh 


inſolency of any man who can think, that his 


« NVU are here aſſembled by his Majeſty's | «© Majeſty ſhould be drawn out of any end to offer 
-þ T commandment, to receive a declaration of] ſuch a ſacrifice, ſo unworthy of a King, or a 
. ce cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
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cc 
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«Cc 


his royal pleaſure z which altho' it be intended 


only to the houſe of commons, yet his Majeſty | 


hath thought mete, the matter being of great 
weight and importance, it ſhould be delivered 
in the preſenſe of both houſes, and borh houſes 


make one geaeral council: and his Majeſty is] 


willing, that the lords ſhould be witneſſes of the 
honor and juſtice of his reſolutions. And there- 
fore the errand which, by his Majeſty's direction, 
I muſt deliver hath relation to the houſe of com- 
mons. I muſt addreſs my ſelf therefore to you, 
Mr. ſpeaker, and the reſt of that houſe. 

& And firſt; his Majeſty would have you to un- 
derſtand, That there was never any King more 
loving to his people, or better affectioned to the 


right uſe of parliaments, than his Majeſty hath 


approved himſelf to be, not only by his long pa- 
tience ſince the ſiting down of this parliament, 
but by thoſe mild and calm directions which 
from time to time that houſe hath received by 
meſſage and letter, and from his royal mouth; 
when the irregular humors of ſome particular 
perſons wrought diverſions and diſtractions there, 


to the diſturbance of thoſe great and weighty af- 


fairs, which the neceſlity of the times, the honor 


and ſafety of the King and kingdom called upon. 
And therefore his Majeſty doth aſſure you, that 
when theſe great affairs are ſettled, and that his 
Majeſty hath received ſatisfaction of his reaſon- 
able demands, he will, as a juſt King, hear and 
anſwer your juſt grievances, which in a dutiful 
way ſhall be preſented unto him; and this his 
Majeſty doth avow. + | 

« Next his Majeſty would have you know of a 
ſurety, that as never any King was more loving 


to his people, nor better affectioned to the right | 
uſe of parliaments, ſo never King more jealous | 
of his honor, nor more ſenſible of the neglect and | 
contempt of his royal rights, which his Majeſty | 


will by no means ſuffer to be violated by any 


pretended color of parliamentary liberty ; where- | 


in his Majeſty doth not forget, that the parlia- 
ment is his council, and therefore ought to have 


e the liberty of a council; but his Majeſty under- 
Vol. II. | 


good maſter z yet for all this, you have been ſo 
far from correcting the inſolency of Turner, that 
ever ſince that time your commitees have walked 
in the ſteps of Turner, and proceeded in an un- 
parliamentary inquiſition, runing upon generals, 
and repeating that whereof you have made fame 
the ground-work. Here his Majeſty hath cauſe 
to be exceeding ſenſible, that upon every parti- 
cular he finds the honor of his father ſtained and 
blemiſhed, and his own no leſs ; and withal you 
have manifeſted a great forwardneſs, rather to 
pluck out of his boſom thoſe who are near abour 
him, and whom his Majeſty hath cauſe to affect, 
than to truſt his Majeſty with the future reforma- 
tion of thoſe things which you ſeem to aim at: 
and yet you cannot deny but his Majefty hath 
wrought a greater reformation in matters of re- 
ligion, execution of the laws, and concerning 
things of great importance, than the ſhortneſs of 
his reign (in which he. hath been hindered, partly 
thro? ſickneſs and the diſtraction of things, which 
we could have wiſhed had been otherwiſe) could 
produce. | on 


Concerning the duke of Buckingham, his Ma- 


A 
„ 


jeſty hath commanded me to tell you, That 
himſelf doth berter know than any man living, 
the ſincerity of the duke's proceedings with what 
cautions of weight and diſcretion he hath been 
guided in his public imployments from his Ma- 
jeſty and his bleſſed father; what enemies he hath 
procured at home and abroad; what peril of his 
perſon, and hazard of his eſtate, he ran into, 
tor the ſervice of his Majeſty, and his ever- 
bleſſed father ; and how forward he hath been in 
the ſervice of this houſe, many times ſince his 
return from Spain. And therefore his Majeſty 
cannot believe, that the aim is at the duke of 
Buckingham, but findeth that theſe 1 
do greatly wound the honor of himſelt, and of 
his father. It is therefore his Majeſty's expreſs 
and final commandment, that you yield obedi- 
ence unto thoſe directions which you have for- 


merly received, and ceaſe this unparliamentary in- 


quiſition, and commit unto his Majeſty's care, 
6 L and 
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Cranes] © and wiſdom, and juſtice the future reformation of \ will add to this you have already agreed on, and Ci AklL Es 
Axw' 1626. theſe things which you ſuppoſe to be otherwiſe | ©* that to be without cordition, either directly or Ax' 1620. 
2 dan they ſhould be: and his Majeſty is reſolved | ** indirectly, for the = rx of theſe great and im- 
« that, before the end of this ſeſſion, he will ſet “ portant affairs of his Majeſty ; which, for the rea- 
« ſuch a courſe, both for the amending any thing | << ſons formerly made known unto you, can indure 
« that may be found amiſs, and for the ſettling of“ no longer delay; and if you ſhall not, by that 
de his own eſtate, as he doubteth not but will give | time, refolve on a more ample ſupply, his Ma- 
<« you ample ſatisfaction and comfort. oh Jen) cannot expect a ſupply this way, nor pro- 
« Next to this, his Majeſty takes notice that you] muſe you to fit longer together; otherwiſe, if 


— 


=} > = - » 68 


« have ſuffered the greateſt council of ſtate to be] you do it, his Majeſty is well content that you 


<« cenſured and traduced in the houſe, by men whoſe 


<< years and education cannot attain to that depth: 


« that foreign buſineſſes have been entertained in 
« the houſe, to the hinderance and diſadvantage of 
« his Majeſty's negociations : that the fame year, 
« yea, the firſt day of his Majeſty's inauguration, 


„ ſhould fit fo long as the ſeafon of the year will 
permit; and doth aſſure you, that the preſent 
addition to your ſupply, to ſet forward the 
„work, ſhall be no hinderance to your ſpeedy ac- 
„ cefs again, | 


His Majeſty hath commanded me to add this, 


« you ſuffered his council, government and ſer- t that therein he doth expect your chearful obe- 
<« vants to be paralleled with the times of moſt ex- | dience, which will put a happy iſſue to this meet- 
<« ception : that your commitees have prefumed to | ing, and will inable his Majeſty not only to a 
e examine the letters of ſecretaries of ſtate, nay, his | ** defenſive war, but to imploy his ſubjects in fo- 
« own; and ſent a general warrant to his fignet- | “ reign actions, whereby will be added to them 
4 office, and commanded his officers, not only to | ©* both experience, ſafety and honor. Sr, 
* produce and ſhew the records, but their books | . Laſt of all, his Majeſty hath commanded me, 
«« and private notes, which they made for his Ma- | in explanation of the gracious goodneſs. of his 
e jeſty's ſervice. This his Majeſty holds as unſut- | royal intention, to ſay unto you, that he doth 
« ferable, and it was in former times unuſual. well know, that there are among you many wiſe 
Next J am to ſpeak concerning your ſupply of | and well-rempered men, well affected to the pub- 
« three ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, which you | lic, and :o his Majeſty's ſervice z and that thoſe 
„ have agreed to tender to his Majefty. You have | ** who are willingly faulty are not many: and for 
* been made acquainted with the greatneſs of his | the reſt his Majeſty doubteth not but, after his 
«« affairs, both at home and abroad, with the | ©* gracious admonition, they will, in due time, ob- 
<< ſtrong preparation of the enemy; with the im- « ſerve and follow the better fort z which if they 
<< portance of upholding his allies ; ſtrengthening | ** ſhall do, his Majeſty is moſt ready to forget what- 
and ſecuring bk England and Ireland; beſide | ** ſoever is paſſed. | 
<< the incountering and annoying the enemy by a This harangue ended, his Majeſty faid : 
* powerful fleet at ſea, and the charge of all this | I muſt withal put you in mind a little of times 
<< having been calculated unto you, you have pro- paſſed. You may remember, that in the time 
<< feſſed unto his Majeſty, by the mouth of your | * of my bleſſed father, you did with your coun- 
<< ſpeaker, your carefulneſs to ſupport the cauſe | ** ſel and perſon perſuade both my father and 
«© wherein his Majeſty and his allies are juſtly in- | me to break off the treaties: I confeſs I was 
<< gaged; your unanimous conſent, and real inten- | ©* your inſtrument, for two reaſons ; one was, the 
<< tion to ſupply his Majeſty in ſuch a meaſure as | ** fitneſs of the time; the other was, becauſe I was 
„ ſhould make him ſafe at home, and feared | ** ſeconded by ſo great and worthy a body as the 
abroad; and that in the diſpatch hereof, you will | © whole body of parliament: then there was no 
| «« uſe ſuch diligence as his Majeſty's preſſing and | body in ſo great favor with you as this man, 
«<< preſent occaſions did require. ** whom you ſeem now to touch; but indeed my 
1 « And now his Majeſty having erected a pro- ©* father's government and mine. Now that you 
| <« ceeding ſutable to this ingagement, he doth | ©* have all things according to your wiſhes, and 
| i „ obſerve that, in two days, only of twelve, this | that I am ſo far ingaged, that you think there 
<< buſineſs was thought of, and not begun *till his | *© is no retreat; now you begin to ſet the dice, and 
| «« Majeſty by a meſſage put you in mind of we 4 make your own game : but I pray you be not 
| while your inquiſition againſt his Majeſty's di- © deceived, it is not a parliamentary way, nor is it 
| < reftian proceeded day by day. Ta ©* a way to deal with a King. 
« And tor the meaſure of this ſupply, his Ma- „ Mr. Coke told you, It was better to be 
t jeſty findeth it ſo far from making himſelf fate | ** caten up by a foreign enemy, than to be de- 
eat home, and feared abroad; as contrariwiſe it | ** ſtroyed at home. Indeed I think it more honor 
<< expoſeth him both to danger and diſeſteem , for | ©* for a King to be invaded, and almoſt deſtroyed 
< his Majeſty cannot expect, without better help, | . by a foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed by his 
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| « but that his allies muſt preſently diſband, and | ©© own ſubjects. | | 
| e leaye him alone to bear the fury of a provoked | << Remember, that parliaments are altogether 
| «66 and powerful enemy; ſo as both he and you ſhall | * in my power for their calling, ſiting, and diſſo- 
n « be unſafe at home, and aſhamed and deſpiſed | - lution; therefore as I find the fruits of them 

„ abroad. And for the manner ot the ſupply, it | good or evil, they are to continue, or not to be: 

« is in itſelf very diſhonorable and full of diſtruſt; |'<+ and remember, that if in this time, inſtead of 
« for altho you have ayoided the literal word of a | © amending your errors, by delay you perſiſt in 
« condition, wherein his Majeſty himſelf did warn | << your errors, you make them greater and irre- 
e you, when he told you of your parentheſis > yet | concilable: whereas, on the other ſide, if you 
« you have put to it the effect of a condition, ſince «+ do go, on chearfully to mend them, and look to 
4e the bill is not come into your houſe till your | the diſtreſſed ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the at- 
<6 grievances be both prefered and anſwered. No“ fairs of the kingdom, as it lieth now by this 
6 fach thing was in that expreſſion and ingagement © great ingagement z you will do your ſelves honor, 
« delivered by your ſpeaker, for which his Ma- | you ſhall incourage me to go on with parliaments, 
<< jeſty holdeth, that you have receded both in mat- | and, I hope, all Chriſtendom ſhall feel the good 
« ter and manner, to his great diladvantage and. | «© of it.” 
e diſhonor. And therefore his Majeſty comman-.| The King's and Keeper's ſpeeches, were ſo plain, 
+6 deth, that you go together and, by Saturday next, | that they could not be miſunderſtood, His Ma- 
«« return your final anſwer, what farther ſupply you | jeſty's aim in general was to intimate to the parlia- 
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ment, they were only his council, whoſe advice he 
might follow or reject, and he could either not aſſem- 
ble this council, or govern without it. "The com- 
mons inſtantly turned the houſe into a grand com- 
mitee, ordering the doors to be locked, and no 
member to depart till the houſe came to a reſolu- 
tion concerning theſe ſpeeches. Charles, having 
thereof notice, and perceiving this could not but 
retard his affairs, ordered a conference between the 
two houſes, and commanded the duke of Bucking- 
ham to explain his intentions, and give his words a 
ſenſe ſomewhat leſs offenſive than what they ob- 
viouſly bore, Here follows what was ſaid by the 
duke on that ſubject. 


cc T Hereas it is objected by ſome, who wiſh 
good correſpondency betwixt the King 
and people, that to prefix a day to give or to 
break was an unuſal thing, and might exprels an 


c as his Majeſty was free from ſuch thoughts, he 
hath deſcended to make this explanation, 
« That as his Majeſty would not have you con- 
dition with him, directly or indirectly, ſo he 
will not lie to a day for giving farther ſupply 3 
but it was the preſſing occaſion of Chriſtendom 
which made him to pitch _ a day. 
« His Majeſty hath here a ſervant of the King 
of Denmark, and another from the duke of 
Weymer, and yeſterday received a letter from 
his ſiſter the Queen of Bohemia; who ſignified, 
that the King of Denmark hath ſent an em- 
baſſador, with power to perfect the contract 
which was made at the Hague ; ſo it was not 
the King, but time, and the things themſelves 
which preſſed a time. 
«© Therefore his Majeſty is pleaſed to give longer 
time, hoping you will not give him cauſe to put 
you in mind of it again; fo that you have a 
greater latitude, if the buſineſs require, to think 
of it. 
J am commanded farther to tell you, that if 
his Majeſty ſhould accept of a leſs ſum than 
will ſuffice, it will deceive your expectations, 
% diſappoint his allies, and conſume the treaſure of 
the = whereas, if you give largely now, 
the buſineſs being at the criſis, it comes fo 
ſeaſonably, it may give a turn to the affairs of 
Chriſtendom. 
„ But while we delay and ſuffer the time to pals, 
others abroad will take advantage of it, as the 
King of Spain hath done, by concluding a peace, 
as it is thought, in Italy, for the Valtoline, 
* whereby. our work is become the greater, be- 
cauſe there can be no diverſion that way. 
% As it was a good rule to fear all things and 
nothing, and 10 be liberal was ſometimes to be 
thrifty ; ſo in this particular, if you give largely, 
you ſhall carry the war to the enemy's door, 
and keep that peace at home which hath been : 
whereas, on the contrary, if you draw the war 
at home, it brings with it nothing but diſturbance 
and fear, all courſes of juſtice ſtoped, and each 
man's revenue leſſened, and nothing which can 
be profitable. | 
Another explanation Iam commanded to make, 
touching the grievances; wherein his Majeſty 
means no way to interrupt your proceedings, 
but hopes you will proceed in the ancient way of 
your predeceſſors ;, and not ſo much ſeek faults, 
as the means to redreſs them. 


inclination in the King to break: to remove this, 


houſes, whom he will truſt to take the view of CHARLESI 
his eſtate, the defects of which are not fit for Ax' 1626. 
the eyes of a multitude; and this commitee will x 
be for your eaſe, and may ſatisfy you, without | 
caſting any ill odour on his government, or laying 

open any weakneſſes which may bring ſhame 

upon us abroad. That which is propoſed is ſo 

little, that when the payment comes, it will 

bring him to a worſe eſtate than now he is in; 

therefore wiſhes you to inlarge it, but leaves the 
augmentation to your ſelves; but is ſorry, and 

touched in conſcience, that the burden ſhould 

lie on the pooreſt, who want too much already; 

yet he will not preſcribe, but wiſh that you, 

who were the abettors and counſellors of this 

war, would take a greater part of the burden to 

your ſelves; and any man who can find out that 

* way, ſhall ſhew himſelt beſt affected, and do 

<< the beſt ſervice to the King and ſtate.” 

The duke having thus harangued for his Majeſty, Ruſhworth; 
addreſſed the houtes in his own behalf, taking this P. 227. 
occaſion to vindicate his conduct, or rather to extol 
the ſervices he had done the ſtate, Lord Conway, p. 231. 
lecretary of ſtate, ſpake next, and among other 
matters pretended to ſhew, that the three ſubſidies 
and three fifteenths, granted his late Majeſty, had 
been imployed according to the parliament's inten- 


tion, becauſe nothing was difhurſed but by the 
King's expreſs orders; a reaſon which to the com- 


mons mult needs have appeared frivolous (1). 

This explication of his Majeſty's intentions ſeemed 
ſomewhat to pacify the commons. How highly 
ſoever they were diſguſted at what the King fail 
concerning parliaments, they thought not proper to 
cenſure it; whether they dreaded entering on ſo 
dangerous a diſcuſſion, or expected the lords would 
take in hand the buſineſs, themfelves being equally 
intereſted. The commons therefore were ſatisfied 
with preſenting to the King a remonſtrance, to 
juſtify their proceedings. This remonſtrance was 
preceded by an addreſs on the fame ſubject: but as 
the addreſs was only abſtracted from the remon- 
ſtrance they were preparing, I ſhall paſs it over in 
ſilence, and inſert only the remonſtrance, which 
ran thus: viz. _ 

Mott Gracious Sovereign, 
Wb. your Majeſty hath been pleaſed of The com- 


late, at ſundry times and by ſeveral mons remon- 
{trance to his 


Annals, 
p. 120. 


means, to impart unto 2 royal pleaſure, Ilajeg 
touching ſome paſſages and proceedings in this Ruhworth 
preſent parliament: we do firſt, with unſpeak- p. 243. : 
«« able joy and comfort, acknowledge your Ma- 
<« jeſty's grace and favor, in that it - hath pleaſed 
you to cauſe it to be delivered unto us by the 
„ Jord-keeper of your great ſeal, in your own 
„royal preſenſe, and before both houſes of par- 
„ liament, that never King was more loving to his 
people, nor better affected to the right uſe of 
e parliaments; withal, profeſſing your moſt gra- 
cious reſolution, to hear and redreſs our juſt 
ce grievances. And with like comfort we acknow- 
„ ledge your Majeſty's goodneſs ſhining at the 
very entrance of your glorious reign, in com- 
„ manding due execution of the laws eſtabliſhed to 
<6 preſerve the true religion of Almighty God, in 
| © whoſe ſervice conſiſteth the happineſs of all 
| «© Kings and kingdoms. | 

<<. Yet let it not diſpleaſe your Majeſty, that we 
'« alſo expreſs ſome ſenſe of juſt grief, intermixed' 
<< with that great joy, to ſee the careful proceedings 
of our ſincere intentions fo miſrepreſented, as to 


„Lam farther commanded to tell you, that his 
« Majeſty intends to ele& a commitee of both 


a ah 


have wrought effects unexpected and, we hope, 
„ yndelſerved. | | 


an 


- # 


| (1) He ſhewed, that there had been paid, for the four regiments in the Netherlands; for the navy; for the ordnance and forts 
ngland and Ireland; and for the ſervice under count Mansfeldt ; in all, 278,4971. Ruſhworth, Vol I. p. 232. 
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| 
| 
| 
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Cnantes) © Firſt; touching the charge againſt us in the | nl _ the conſtant uſage of parliaments. And if, CHary] 
An? 1626. © matter concerning Mr. Coke. We all ſincerely ,, ior the eaſe of their labors, any of our con- Aw' 1626 
LY < proteſt, that neither the words mentioned in | * mitees have deſired the help of the officers, re- yy 
See White- «© your Majeſty's meſſage, nor any other of ſedi- ** pertories, or breviats of direction, we conceive 

lock, p. 4. 40 
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<« tjous effect were ſpoken by him, as hath been 
c reſolved by the houſe, without one negative Voice. 

«© Howlſoever, in a ſpeech occaſionally uttered, 
he let fall ſome few words which might admit 
ill conſtruction; whereat the houſe being dif 
e pleaſed at the delivery of them, as was expreſſed 
« by a gencral and inſtant check, he forthwith fo 
« explained himſelf and his intention, that, for the 
« preſent, we did forbear to take them into con- 
ce {jderation, Which ſince we have done: and the 
effect thereof had before this appeared, if by 
<« importunate buſineſs of your Majeſty's ſervice 
«© we had not been interrupted. ; 

« The like interruption did alſo befal us in the 
<« caſe of Dr. Turner; wherein the queſtion being 
<« formerly ſtated, a reſolution was ordered to have | 
« been taken that very day on which we received | 
« your Majeſty's command to attend you. 

« But for our own proceedings, we humbly be- 
<< ſeech your Majeſty to be truly informed, that 
<< before the overture from Dr. Turner (out of our 
great and neceſſary care for your honor, and | 
<< welfare of your realm) we had taken into ſerious | 
<< conſideration the evils which now afflict your 
<< people, and the cauſes of them, that we might 
<< apply cur ſelves unto the fiteſt remedies : in the | 
<< purſuit whereof, our commitees (whatſoever they 
<< might have done) have in no particular proceeded 
<<, otherwiſe, than either upon ground of knowledge 


witneſſes, or other evidence. 
<< ſervice for the public good, as we have rot 
ſwerved from the parliamentary ways of our 
predeceſſors, ſo we conceive that the diſcovery, 
and reforming of errors, is fo far from laying 
any aſperſion upon the preſent time and govern- 
ment, that it is rather a great honor and happineſs 
to both, yielding matter to great Princes where- 
in to exerciſe and illuſtrate their nobleſt virtues. 


merchants from all parts, together with the 
<< common ſervice of the ſubjects well affected to 

thoſe who profeſs our religion, gave us occaſion 
to debate ſome buſineſſes which were partly 
foreign, and had relation to affairs of ſtate ; 
yet we beſcech your Majeſty to reſt aſſured, it 
was exceeding far from our intention, either to 
traduce your counſellors, or diſadvantage your 
negociations. And tho* fome examples of great 
and potent miniſters of Princes, heretotore 
<< queſtioned in parliament, have been alledged, 
„yet was it without paralleling your Majeſty's 
government or councils, to any times at all, 
« much leſs to times of exception. | 

« Touching the letter of your Majeſty's fecre- | 
<« tary, it was firſt alledged by your advocate for 
« his own Juſtification, and after, by direction of 
the commitee, produced to make good his alle- 
«© gation. 3 

And for the ſearch at the fignet-office, the | 
copy of a letter being divulged, as in your | 
Majeſty's name, with pregnant cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
e both in the body and direction thereof, to be 


<c 


in themſelves, or proof by examination of 
In which courſe of | 


« And altho' the grievous complaints of the | ©* 


cc 


«Cc 


it is no more than any ſubject in his own affairs 
might have obtained for ordinary fees, 


No concerning your Majeſty's ſervants, and 


namely the duke of Buckingham, we humbly 
beſeech your Majeſty to be informed by us your 
faithful commons, who can have no private end 
but your Majeſty's ſervice, and the good of 
your country, that it hath been the ancient, 
conſtant, and undoubted right and uſage of 
parliaments, to queſtion and complain of all 
perſons, of what degree ſoever, found grievous to 
the common- wealth, in abuſmg the power and 
truſt commited to them by their Sovereign. A 
courſe approved not only by the examples in 
your father's days, of famous memory, bur by 
frequent precedents in the beſt and moſt glorious 
reigns of your noble progenitors, appearing both 
in records and hiſtories; without which liberty 
in parliament, no private man, no ſervant to a 
King, perhaps no counſellor, without expoſing 
himſelf to the hazard of great enmity and pre- 
judice, can be a means to call great officers into 
queſtion for their mifdemeanors, but the com- 
mon- wealth might languiſh under their preſſures 
without redreſs : and whatſoever we ſhall do ac- 
cordingly in this parliament, we doubt not but it 
ſhall redound to the honor of the crown, and 
welfare of your ſubjects. T2 
„ Laſtly, we moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty 
gracioully to conceive that, tho? it hath been the 
long cuſtom of parliaments to handle the matter 
of ſupply with the laſt of their buſineſſes, yet at 
this time, out of extraordinary reſpect to your 
perſon, and care of your affairs, we have taken 
the ſame into more ſpeedy conſideration, and 


moſt happily, on the very day of your Majeſty's. 


inauguration, with great alacrity and unanimous 
conſent, after a ſhort debate, we grew to the 
reſolution for a preſent ſupply, well known to 
your Majeſty. | 

„To which, i addition may be made of other 
great things tor your ſervice, yet in conſultation 
among us, we doubr not but it will appear, that 
we have not receded from the truth of our firſt 
intention, ſo to ſupply you as to make you fate 
at home, and feared abroad, eſpecially if your 


Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to look upon the way 


intended in our promiſe, as well as to the mea- 
ſure of the gift agreed. 88 | 

« With like humility we beſeech your Majeſty, 
not to give ear to the officious reports of private 
perſons tor their own ends, which hath occaſioned 
lo much loſs of time, nor to judge our proceed- 
ings while they are in agitation, but to'be pleaſed 
to expect the iſſue and concluſion of our labors, 


which we are confident will manifeſt and juſtify 


to your Majeſty the ſincerity and loyalty of our 
hearts, who ſhall ever place in a high degree of 
happineſs the performing that duty and fervice 


in parliament which may moſt tend to your 


Majeſty's honor, and the good of your king- 
dom.” 
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ſuppoſititious, the commitee, out of deſire to 
ebe cleared therein, did by their order ſend ſome 
of themſelves to the ſignet- office, to ſearch 
«© whether there were any records of letters of that 
nature, without warrant to the officer for any, 
«© much leſs for a general, ſearch. . 

But touching public records, we have not 
e forborne, as often as our buſineſſes have required, 
to make ſearch into them, wherein we have done 
«© nothing unwarranted by the laws of your realm, 


By this remonſtrance it is evident that, the com- The com- 
' mons deemed not Coke's offenſe as a crime meriting mons inten- 
ſo rigorous achaſtiſement as King Charles conceived, tion in -» 
_ as his ſaid Majeſty had been miſinformed. remonſirance 
oreover, in ſhewing reſentment againſt Coke, 
they were apprehenſive of diſcouraging their mem- 
bers, and hindering them from freely ſpeaking their 
minds, beſide that they ſhould thereby authoriſe 
the King to make complaints on like pretexts.. 
But, on the other hand, if they declared Coke wholly 
blameleſs, 


So 


* 5 * 
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blameleſs, they feared ingaging in a diſcuſſion they , 


were willing to avoid. As for Turner, they could 
not condemn him, ſince the houſe had approved his 
motion. So, they only evaded the King's demand, 
for fear of offending him by a refuſal, preſuming 
his Majeſty would readily comprehend their mean- 
ing. But with regard to the duke of Buckingham, 
the caſe was different. King Charles having eſta- 
bliſhed for a principle, that the lower houſe had not 


power to accuſe any of his ſervants without his per- 


The parlia- 
ment ad- 


journed. 


Ruſhworth, 
p. 246. 


Charles con- 
ſents to the 


E of 


is favorite. 


The com- 
mons acquaint 
Buckingham 
with their 
deſign. 

* And take 
thereof a 
COPY. 

Who is not 
ſuffered to 
anſwer. 


Ruſhworth, 


P-. 247 
Annals. 


p. 122. 


Articles an- 


nexed to the} 


charge againſt 
Buckingham. 
Ruſhworth, 
P. 249. 
Charles in 
vain attempts 


to evade the 


commons 


deſign. 


miſſion, they could not ſpeak too plainly, by rea- 
ſon of the importance of this Prince's pretenſions, 
which tended to deſpoil the commons of one of 
their greateſt privileges. As to ſupplies of money, 
it is ſufficiently obvious that the commons deſigned 
not their Sovereign ſhould have it in his power to 
preſcribe them terms, but were reſolved to pre- 
ſerve the right of granting what they judged requi- 
ſite; and when they thought proper: and in reality, 
it is of ſo, great conſequence to the commons not 
to loſe this right, that ſhould they ſufter thereon 
the leaſt incroachment, they would aſſuredly become 
a mere empty name without authority. 

Charles, having received this remonſtrance, 
thought not proper to anſwer it, or at leaſt required 
time to have it examined. Mean while, he re- 
quired the commons to adjourn for a week, as the 
lords had done; and they obeyed. 

Great was his Majeſty's imbaraſs. He wanted 
money, and the commons had voted him three ſub- 
ſidies and three fifteenths, to which they had lately 


added a fourth ſubſidy: but it was plainly manifeſt 


that they deſigned not to paſs the bill *till Bucking- 
ham's affair was finiſhed : wherefore Charles, not 
being able to divert the{charge againſt the duke, 
without at the ſame time ſtoping the ſubſidy-bill, 
finally conſented that the houſe ſhould proceed in 
ſerutiniſing his favorite's conduct; tho' with inten- 
tion to ſtop it, if the matter was too far puſhed (1). 

A few — after, the commons notified to his 
grace of Buckingham, that they were paſſing arti- 


cles of accuſation againſt him, of which he might 


be informed by the clerk's book; and that they 
expected his anſwer, if he pleaſed to ſend any (2). 
Hereupon Buckingham applied to the upper houſe 
for leave to,anſwer : but their lordſhips judged it not 
cohvenient to permit him, under color that he would 
thereby give the commons occaſion to defer the ſub- 
ſidy⸗bill, which they were inſtantly to take into 
conſiderition. But the commons, without regard- 
ing this reaſon alledged by their lordſhips, which was 
ſignified to them by Buckingham, continued their 
proceedings: nay, they even determined on annex- 
ing to the charge a particular article concerning the 
plaſter and potion applied and given by the duke 
to King James in his ſickneſs, without advice of 
the phyſicians. Charles, hearing this, ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the commons, That he having conſented 
<« to their proceedings againſt the duke of Buck- 
e ingham, and hearing there is new matter intend- 


« ed to be brought againſt him, nevertheleſs 


e leaves the houſe to their own way to preſent: the 
ce buſineſs to him, or to the lords, withal adviſing 
<« them to conſider of the ſeaſon of the year. and 
e to avoid all loſs of time,” He would ſceming- 
ly have been well pleaſed, as he was princi- 
pally concerned in the article relating to the King 
his father's death, the commons would have left 
it to his determination: but they feigned not to 


underſtand him, and only thanked him for his 
meſſage; . 


Some interruption was given to the duke of Buck- CHARLESI 
ingham's accuſation, and conſequently to the ſubſi- An* 1626. 
dy-bill, by a new affair which unexpectedly aroſe, w—=w>— 
and which it will be neceſſary briefly to touch on, The earl of 
tho? I ſhall not here deſcend to particulars. The Priel affair. 
ear] of Briſtol, who had been embaſſador in Spain SO 
for the marriage affair, which he had finally brought Franklyn's 
near a concluſion, according to King James's de- Annals, p. 
fire; had however the misfortune to diſpleaſe the 123. &. 
Prince and duke. As their aim was to prevent thit 

earPs giving the parliament a direct account of what 

paſſed in Spain, they ſo managed that, at his re- 

turn, he was confined to his houſe, and afterwards 

ſent to the Tower. King James was fully ſatisfied 

of the earPs innocence, but was, during the two laſt 

years of his lite, ſo little maſter of his actions, that 

he dared not openly protect him: ſo, by the Prince and 

duke, he was conſtrained on diverſe pretenſes, to keep 

him in priſon that he might not ſpeak with him. 

After King James's deceaſe, the earl's caſe became 

ſo much the worſe, as the new King and favorite, 

his profeſſed enemies, were no longer obliged to 

uſe any ceremony. He remained therefore in pri- 

ſon till this ſecond parliament, that is, about two 

years, without being brought to a trial, or even 

any charge entered againſt him. At length, know- 

ing how the commons ſtood affected towards Buck- 


Ingham, he reſolved to imbrace this opportunity, 


and attempt recovering his liberty. He likewiſe 

wiſhed to be in a condition to juſtify his conduct, 

which the duke had aſperſed, in order to caſt on him 

the whole blame of what had paſſed in the negocia- 

tion of Prince Charles's marriage with the Spaniſh | 

Infanta, He preſented therefore a petition to the Ruſbworth, 
houſe of lords, ſhewing that, being peer of the P. 26, 261. 
realm, he had received no ſummons to the parlia- | 
ment, deſiring them to intercede for him, that he 
might 1njoy his privilege. Whereupon the lords 
prayed his Majeſty, to ſend a writ of ſummons as 
well to the earl of Briſtol as to ſome other peers, 
whoſe writs were alſo retained ; which the King 
granted. A ſummons was therefore ſent to the 
earl, but withal, he received a letter from the lord 
keeper, acquainting him, that his Majeſty would 
have him forbear his perſonal attendance. Upon 
this, the earl ſent their lordſhips a ſecond petition, 
together with the Keeper's letter, telling them, it 
was done thro' the credit of Buckingham, whoſe 
aim was to prevent him from diſcovering his crimes. 
Moreover, he beſought the lords to permit him to 
bring an accuſation againſt his ſaid adverſary, 
wherein he would demonſtrate how much this duke 
had abuſed their late and preſent Majeſties, the 
ſtate and parliament. Charles was fo highly in- 
ſenſed at the earl of Briſtol's boldneſs, that he ſent 
a meſſage to the lords, declaring, he was deter- 
mined to exhibit before them a charge of high-trea- - 
ſon againſt the earl of Briſtol, After this declara- 
tion, the lords could not avoid puting the earl into 
the cuſtody of the black-rod. Some days after, Id. p. 249. 
the earl being brought to their lordſhips bar, the &. 
attorney-general read the chatge againſt him in 

name of his Majeſty, who had corrected it in ſeve- 


| ral places with his own hand: nevertheleſs, the May 1. 


lords received alſo the accuſation entered by the P. 254, 266. 
carl of Briſtol againſt the duke of Buckingham; _ 
and lord Conway ſecretary, of ſtate. His Majefty's See p. 249, 


charge againſt the earl was divided into three heads; &c. 


viz. his offenſes before the Prince's going to Spain; 
during the Prince's oy in Spain; and after the 
Prince's return. But his lordſhip made ſuch anſwers 


— 


(1) At this time, his Majeſty ſent for the biſhops, and fourteen of them repairing to him, he charged them; that in the 
ns of 7 f _y Buckingham, their conſciences being their guides, they ſhould follow only prooft and not rumors. 
uſhworth, Vol. I. 


l. I. p. 247. Annals, p. 122. 
(2) He was proxy for no fewer than fourteen 
future no lord 


lords, which being found of ill conſequence, it was ordered, that for the 
Voi. II ſhould be capable of receiving more than two * * Journ. Procer. and Ruſhw, Vol. I. p. 269. 
OL. II. | | | 
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Cuanresl to all the articles as covered his accuſers with con- | 


AN? 1626. 
— 


fuſion. He evidently manifeſted how much the 
duke of Buckingham had deceived the parliament 
in his narrative of what was tranſacted in Spain. 
This reflected on the King himſelf, who had not 
only atteſted the relation, but perſiſted (till to at- 
teſt it for truth : wherefore he thought not proper 
to proſecute a ſentence againſt the earl. As the 
charge againſt the earl of Briſtol, his defenſe and 
hus accuſation againſt the duke of Buckingham and 
lord Conway, relate rather to the reign of King 
James, than to that of King Charles, J think it 
unneceſſary here to inſiſt any farther on this affair, 
which would lead me too far. However, as this 
is a curious point; as the earl's defenſe contains a 
very exact account of what paſſed in Spain while 
the projected marriage was negociating; and as the 
characters of James I, Charles I, and the duke of 
Buckingham may be there clearly ſeen, I ſhall, to- 
wards the cloſe of this book, inſert ſeveral papers up- 
on this ſubject, which to me ſeem worthy the pub- 
lic's curioſity. 


« thority of our ſaid ſovereign lord the King, aſ- 
ſembled, do, by their bill, ſhew and declare a- 
« oainſt George, duke, marquis and earl of Buck- 
e ingham, earl of Coventry, viſcount Villers, ba- 
ce roy of Whaddon, great admiral of his kingdoms 
« of England and Ireland, and of the principality 
« of Wales, and of the dominions and iſlands of 
« the ſame; of the town of Calais, and of the 
de marches of the ſame ; and of Normandy, Gaſ- 
„ coigne and Guienne; general-governor of the 
<« ſeas and ſhips of the ſaid kingdom; lieutenant- 
« general-admiral, captain-general and governor 
« of his Majeſty's royal fleet and army lately 


o 


4 ſet forth; maſter of the horſe of our ſovereign 


lord the King; lord warden, chancellor, and 
« admiral of the Cinque-ports, and of the members 


c thereof; conſtable of Dover caſtle z juſtice in 


Eyre of the foreſts and chaces on this ſide the 
« river Trent; conſtable of the caſtle of Windſor; 


« his Majeſty's moſt honorable privy-counci] in 
« his realms, both in England, Scotland and Ire- 
« land, and knight of the moſt honorable order of 
<< the garter: the miſdemeanors, miſpriſions, of- 
«« fenſes, crimes, and other matters, compriſed in 
ce the articles following; and him the ſaid duke do 


. contempt into which the nation was fallen. 


00 3 of his Majeſty's bed- chamber; one of 


This preamble being read, Diggs gave a ge 
knowledge of the impeachment, —— infiling on 
any particular article: he only reduced the charge 
to four principal heads. In the firſt, he ſhewed the Sir Day 
| cant Ye which ſprung from ſo many offices con- Diggs er. 

ered on a ſingle perſon, and pretended it was one Plain and 
of the chief cauſes of the evils which afflicted Eng. pennt de 
land, as decay of trade, loſſes at ſea, and that 3 


CHArteyl 
Ay? 1626, 


In th 
ſecond, he ſpoke in general of honors being old or 


Procured by the duke for undeſerving perſons. In 


the third, he faid, as the duke had raiſed all - his 
poor kindred to honors, ſo he had exhauſted and 
miſimployed his Majeſty's lands and revenues. In 
the fourth, he ſpake of the remedies applied and 
given to the late King in his laſt ſickneſs; but thoſe 
he only Juſt mentioned, becauſe that article was 
to be expatiated on by another manager. 

As this charge was never decided, I think it 
needleſs to relate particulars, or give account of 
what was ſaid by each of the managers on the ſeve- 
ral articles. But that the reader may ſee in general 


their voyage. 


VII, and VIII. Ot delivering ſeveral merchant- 
8 and * of war into the French King's 
ands, 'S WI 
_ — 4 the owner's will, to ſerve at the ſiege 


IX. Of conſtraining diverk 0 
es * g diverſe perſons to purchaſe 

X. Of ſelling the office of high-treaſurer || for | To H 
twenty thouſand pounds, and the office of maſter of lems, | 
the wards and liveries $ for ſix thouſand. viſcount Man- 


XI. Of procuring to his kindred and allies titles 77 fe Lis 


of baron, viſcount, earl, without their having done nel Cranfield. 


the ſtate any ſervice. 


XII. Of imbezzling and ingro ing 
money Bon he I 8 and ingroſſing the King's 
III. Of applying a plaſter to the late Ki 
ſide in his laſt ſickneſs, * of giving hint 35 
with his own hand at ſeveral times, in the abſenſe 
and without order of the phyſicians. 467 
Theſe articles were expatiated on by the ſeveral sir john El 


managers, and fir John Elliot was appointed to liot makes 
make the epilogue to the — wherein he the epilogue. | 
ſummed up what had been faid againſt the duke, Rufen, 
and ſpake of him in very offenſive terms, but how- © 353. 


ever mentioned not the plaſter or potion. 


That, or the very next day, Diggs and Diggs and 


OK XIX 
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—— Some days after the earl of Briſtol had given his | what the duke was charged with, I ſhall ink 
| eo anſwer, — 4 prom his * 1 . —— of each — — 
4 againſt ham and lord Conway, the commons brought up . He was accuſed of ingroſſing into hi 
| 1 to the lords their declaration and impeachment a- great number of offices, — — LS — — 
| ack gainſt the duke of Buckingham. It contained thir- | ly be executed by a ſingle perſon : and of procuring impeachnen 
| b. 2. deen _—_ which _ —_— and 3 m py Ayman e Ruthwort, 
| Annals, by the managers appointe the commons. It 1s urchaſing the office of high-admiral of K. 30. 
| | P- 150, &C. ul on e for os commons to divide | the ear] * To _ org ot Anna, 3 
| | the taſk among ſeveral of their members, each of | III. Of buying the office of lord warden of the bo the = 
| whom prepares to ſpeak to the article aſſigned him Cinque-ports of the late lord Zouch +. of 30001, 11 = 
3 (1). Sir Dudley Diggs, who was appointed to ex- IV. Of having neglected to guard the ſeas and 1000 J. anni. 1 
| plain and ſupport the begining of the charge, read protect the merchants, ry 
| the following preamble: : a V. Of confiſcating a French ſhip, called 8 An 
| Their decla. For the ſpeedy redreſs of great evils and miſ- | Pierre, of Havre de Grace, valued at forty thou- — ; 
| ration and ** chiefs, and of the chief cauſe of theſe evils and | ſand pounds, ſterling : of detaining the ſaid ſhip, | 
i impeachment 4 miſchiefs which this kingdom of England now after his Majeſty's order to reſtore her to the — 
* _ « grievouſly ſuffereth, and of late years hath ſuffer- and of taking thence ſeveral things for his own uſe. 
; en, <« ed, and to the honor and ſafety of our Sovereign VI. Of oppreſſing the Eaſt-India company, b : 
| Mav 8. « lord the King, and of his crown and dignity z | detaining, under falſe pretenſes, their ſhips Which 
Ruſhworth, 46 and to the good and welfare of his people, the | were ready to ſail, and of compeling them to give 
p. 302. « commons in this 2 parliament, by the au- | him ten thouſand pounds, that they might not , 


« accuſe and impeach of the laid miſdemeanors, Elliot were by the King's command ſent to the Elliot ſent to 
«« miſpriſions, offenſes and crimes.” . [ Tower: and two days after his Majeſty went to the the Tower: 
—— Id. p. 350, 
8 
- | | 8 | p. 176. 
(1) It was managed by eight members, and ſixteen more as aſſiſtants. The eight chief managers were ſir Dudley 


Diggs, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Selden, Mr. Glanvile, Mr. Pym, b | : 
Ruſtworth, Vol. I. p. 302. | e, Mr. Iym, Mr. Sherland, Mr. Wandesford, and fir John Elliot. 


(2) Partixularly lord Roberts of Truro, whom he forced to pay ten thouſand pounds for the title of baron. Idem. 
| houſe 
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houſe of lords, and made them the following 
ſpeech. | 


My Lords, 
cc * HE, 


cc 


/ 


cauſe and only cauſe of my coming 
to you this day, is to expreſs the ſenſe 1 
« have of all your honors ; for he who toucheth 
« any of you, toucheth me in a very great meaſure. 
I have thought fit to take order for the puniſh- 
ing ſome inſolent ſpeeches lately ſpoken. I have 
been too remiſs heretofore in puniſhing ſuch 
ſpeeches as concern myſelf z not that I was 
greedy of their monies, but that Buckingham, 
thro' his importunity, would not ſuffer me to 
take notice of them, leſt he might be thought to 
have ſet me on, and that he might come the 
forwarder to his trial. And to approve his in- 
nocency touching the matters againſt him, I my- 
ſelf can be a witneſs to clear him in every one 
of them. 
«< ] ſpeak not this to take any thing out of your 
hands; but to ſhew the reaſon why I have not 
hitherto puniſhed thoſe inſolent ſpeeches againſt 
myſelf. And now I hope you will be as tender 
of my honor, when time ſhall ſerve, as I have 
ce been ſenſible of yours. 
King Charles's aim in this ſpeech was; Firſt, to 
erſuade the lords, they were all intereſted in the 
diſreſpectſul expreſſions uſed by the managers againſt 
the duke of Buckingham and ſome others of their 
houſe, and that he had commited thoſe two members 
to the Tower purpoſely to vindicate their injured 
honor: but he ſucceeded not in his deſign, Se- 
condly, by offering to be a witneſs for Bucking- 
ham, and to clear his innocence in every article of 
his impeachment, he propoſed to the lords a kind 
of dilemma, whence he imagined they could not 
extricate themſelves ; for they were either to de- 


cc 
cc 
Cc 
(1 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 


cc 
(45 
cc 
cc 


. clare the duke innocent upon his Majeſty's evidence, 


The com- - 
mons require 
Buckingham 
may be com- 
mited. 


They are 
very clamo- 
rous about the 
impriſonment 
of their mem- 
bers. 
Ruſhworth, 

p. 358. 
Anal, 


P+ 179. 
dir Dudley 
Carleton. 


or, by condemning him, openly reject his teſtimony, 
whereto he preſumed they would not eaſily be per- 
ſuaded : but their lordſkips, as will hereaſter appear, 
were not to be duped by this artifice. | 

Charles had no ſooner departed the houſe, but the 
commons ſent their lordſhips a meſſage, requeſting 
that Buckingham might be taken into fafe cuſtody : 
but the lords durſt not commit him for fear of 
offending his Majeſty. _ 

Mean while, the impriſonment of Diggs and 
Elliot made a terrible impreſſion in the houſe of 
commons, who conſidered 1t as a groſs violation of 
their privileges. One of the court party *, ob- 
erving the unuſual, and as he termed it, ſullen 
ſilence of the houſe, ſtood up and juſtified the King 
ſaying, ++ His Majeſty conceived that Diggs went 
« beyond his commiſſion when, ſpeaking of the 
e plaſter and potion given to King James, he 
« ſaid, That he did forbear to ſpeak farther, 
<« thro* regard to the King's honor. And as for 
ct ſir John Elliot, he affected to ſpeak of the duke 


<« with great contempt, and in very injurious terms. 
cc 


cc 


<« preſſions, intimating as if there was ſomething 


hidden, which it was not pope to reveal,” and, 
in ſo doing, exceeded t 

received from the houſe.” 
Bur, unluckily enough, what theſe two members 
were charged with contained not a ſyllable of 
truth, except the little reſpe& they had ſhewn for 
the duke of Buckingham ; for Elliot had not men- 
tioned plaſter or potion, and Diggs had ſaid nothing 


ce 
cc 
IT) 


like what he was accuſed of: wherefore, the houſe 
of commons taking advantage of theſe falfe charges, 


EEE —— — 


| miſſion, 


Whar moſt diſpleaſed the King was, that Elliot, 
in ſpeaking of the plaſter and potion, uſed ex- 


e commiſſion he had 


ordered, that all the members there preſent ſhould CHARTLESI 
ſign the ſubſequent proteſtation. T9 An? 1626. 
I proteit, before Almighty God and this 
houſe of parliament, that I never gave conſent, ® * qt 
that fir Dudley Diggs ſhould ſpeak theſe words Fog 18 8 0 
he is now charged withal, or any words to that Ruſhworth, 
effect; and I have not affirmed to any that he p. 360. 
did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that effect.“ 
Beſide this, thirty-ſix lords, who were preſent at p. 361. 
the conference whereat the duke's impeachment was Annals, 
preſented, atteſted under their hands, that they di 
did not hear fir Dudley Diggs utter any ſuch words. 
It followed therefore ſrom their lordſhips teſtimon 
and the commons proteſtation, either that his Ma- 
jeſty had been falſely and maliciouſly informed, or 
that the charge againſt Diggs was forged, purely to 
have opportunity of puniſhing him for ſpeaking of 
the duke ſo diſreſpectfully. | 553 
Elliot's crime was of a like nature; that is, he Declaration 
had ſpoken diſcourteouſly of the duke, tho' he was ef tlie fame 
wrongfully accuſed of mentioning the plaſter in mm h 
terms injurious to his Majeſty. But the commons Gs, ; 
took care to clear their two members, by publicly | 
declaring, that neither had exceeded his com- 
All this redounded not much to the honor Ine wo pri 
of King Charles, who, ſeeing no way to ſupport ew 
what he had done, cauſed the two impriſoned leaſed. 
members to be releaſed. In all appearance, nis aim 
was to intimidate the commons; but he was diſ- 
appointed. | 
Charles's recent condeſcenſion towards the lower The lords de. 
houſe drew on him a like affair from the peers. He mond the earl 
had ſent to the Tower the earl of Arundel for of Arundel's 
much the ſame crime as that of Diggs and Elliot; liberty. 
and their lordſhips had ſuffered it without com- = 
plaining : but when they ſaw the commons had ob- 
rained the releaſe of their members, by inſiſting 
upon their privileges, they thought proper to lay 
hold on this occaſion to aſſert allo their own rights. 
They preſented thererefore to his Majeſty a petition, 
praying him to releaſe the earl of Arundel, ac- 
cording to the tenor of their privileges. Charles 
perceived how prejudicial to him this petition was, 
the lords pretending, by means of their privileges, 
to limit the prerogative royal: for which reaſon he Their de- 


long reſiſted before he granted their lordſhips re- mand long re- 


queſt, There were ſeveral remonſtrances from the fuſed. | ' 
lords to his Majeity, and ſeveral meſlages from | 


him to their lordſhips: nay, the peers went fo far in on 


as to declare it to be expreſly a breach of their pri- both ſides. 


| vileges to impriſon any of their members, the par- Ruſhworth, 


liament ſiting,” without ſentence or order of their P. 365, &c. 
houſe (1), and to reſolve on not taking into con- Annals, 
ſideration any other buſineſs *cill they had ſatiſ- ® os Os 
faction. Charles was at length, tho* much againſt 

his will, obliged to releaſe the priſoner. As, by 

the cuſtom of England, members of parliament are 

not privileged from arreſts in caſes of treaſon and 

felony, his Majeſty pretended the houſe of lords 

ought not to take exception at his having com- 

mited one of their members. His reaſon was, be- 

cauſe the priſoner might poſſibly be guilty of felony 

or treaſon, and conſequently the houſe ought to 

wait *till his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to declare the 


| cauſe of his impriſonment : but as, under color of 


this poſſibility, Charles had ſent the earl of Arundel 
to the Tower, and had not yet declared the cauſe, 
their lordſhips readily comprehended the poſſibility 
alledged was only a mere artifice to elude their leaſt 
diſputable immunities. So, the King on one ſide 
urged that, as the unſeaſonable diſcovery of a | 
treaſon might happen to be highly detrimental to = 
the ſtate, he could not allow to this pretended pri- | 


vilege of parliament-members all the extent their 


Ir F* 4 a. ako 1 PIG 


* 


(1) Except for treaſon or felony, or refuſing to give ſecurity of che peace. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 365. 


lordſhips | 
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CARL Es I lordſhips required, becauſe there were caſes wherein, 


A' 1626. 
= md 


Buckingham 


for the ſtate's benefit, there was abſolute neceſſity 
for its being limited. But the lords replied, if, on 
yeni of ſuch caſes, which were very rare, the 

ing could impriſon a peer without conſent of the 
houſ and declaration of the cauſe, it would follow 
that, in all ſorts of caſes, he might detain a peer in 
cuſtody during his pleaſure, and thereby deprive 
the lords of their privileges. If it be aſked; Why 
this diſpute was never raiſed in former reigns ? This 
queſtion is eaſily reſolved: for if a King chanced 
to ſend a peer to the Tower, the parliament 
ſiting, either the caſe was known, or, if a ſecret, 
the Fouſ: took no offenſe, becauſe the lords, not 
having any diffidence of their Sovereign, appre- 
hended not that he would draw it into a precedent 
to aboliſh their privilege : but it was not the ſame 


in the reign of Charles I. Beſide its being perfectly 


well known that the earl of Arundel was lent to 
the Tower only for ſpeeking too freely in the 
houſe (1), this King's nag 26 concerning the 
peoples privileges was no ſecret; and it was 
manifeſt that, on only a bare poſſibility, he was 
ſtriving to eſtabliſh a Pons which tended to 
render utterly uſeleſs the privilege in queſtion : and 
therefore the lords, being warranted by the com- 
mons example, would not let ſlip this opportunity 
to maintain their privilege. 

Before Buckingham had given in his anſwer to the 


choſen chan- commons impeachment, the chancellorſhip of Cam- 


cellor of the h; 
univerſity of brid 


Cambridge; 
Ruſh worth, 
P- 371. 
whereat the 
commons are 


offended, 


The King 
ſupports him. 


'The duke 
gives in his 
anſwer. 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 375, &c. 
Annals, 

p. 187, &c. 


His Majeſty's 
letter to the 
ſpeaker. 
Ruſhworth, 


P- 390. 


bulineſs was not carried fo far. 


ge univerſity becoming vacant by the ear] of 
Suffolk's death, Charles got elected, in the late 
Chancellor's room, the duke his favorite. The houſe 
of commons were extremely offended at this election, 


conſidering as a manifeft contempt that this duke 


ſhould be choſen while under impeachment, and 
when one of the articles againſt him was plurality 
of offices. They moreover urged a fort of con- 
tradiction to be in this choice, ſince the univerſity 
themſelves, by their repreſentatives in parliament, 


had conſented to Buckingham's impeachment. But, 


= of all the commons efforts, Charles openly 
upported the election. 

Finally, on the eighth of June, the duke put in 
his anſwer to the lower houſe's impeachment. As 


J have not given the particulars of the accuſation,” 


it would be needleſs to infert here the anſwers, 


which had a neceſſary reference to what was alledged 
againſt the duke. This affair having never been 
decided, it is eaſy to judge that, as the accuſation 
was highly agravated, ſo the anſwers were moſt 
carefully paliated. The proofs and evidences of 
the facts produced, for or againſt, would be the 
only means to inform us of the truth; but the 
It will ſuffice 
therefore to ſay, that the commons deſiring a copy 
of the anſwer, his Majeſty, on the morrow, wrote 
as follows to the ſpeaker. 


Truſty and Well-beloved, &c. 
6 UR houſe of commons cannot forget, how 
W often and how earneſtly we have called 
« upon them for the ſpeeding that aid which 
& they intended us for our great and weighty affairs, 
concerning the ſafety and honor of us and our 
„ kingdoms : and now the time being fo far paſſed 
<« that, unleſs it be prefently concluded, it can 
neither bring us money nor credit by the time 


«« which themſelves have fixed, which is the laſt of 
e this month, and being farther defered would be 


of little uſe 3 we being daily advertiſed, from al] 


parts, of the great preparations of the enemy 


* ready to aſſail us: we hold it neceſſary, by theſe 
our letters, to give them our laſt and final admo- 
„ nition, and to let them know, that we ſhall 
e account all farther delays and excuſes to be ex- 
<« preſs denials. And therefore we will and require 
*« you to ſignify unto them, that we do expect the 
„ forthwith bring in their bill of ſubſidy, to be 
* paſſed without delay or condition, fo as it may 
« fully paſs the houſe by the end of next week at 
&« fartheſt; which if they do not, it will force us 
* to take other reſolutions. But let them know, 
« if they finiſh this according to our deſire, that 
« we are refolved to let them fit together for the 
« diſpatch of their other affairs fo long as the ſeaſon 
«© will permit, and after their receſs, to bring them 
together again next winter. And if, by their 
e denial or delay, any thing of ill conſequence 
ce ſhall fall out, either at home or abroad, we call 
“ God and man to witneſs, that we have done our 
«© part to 18 it, by calling our people together 
« to adviſe with us, by opening the weight of our 
e occaſions unto them, and by requiring their 
ce timely help and affiſtance in theſe actions. And 
«© we will and command you, that this letter be 
read publicly in the houſe.” 

This letter, written juſt as the duke of Bucking- 
ham's trial was bringing on, very evidently was a 


mere artifice to prevent proſecution ; it not being 


poſſible that, if the ſubſidy-bill was paſſed by the 


Boo N 


CHARLES 


AN? 1620. 


K 


Charles f 
view in this 
letter. 


time which Charles had aſſigned, the duke's affair 


could by then be diſpatched. It is true, his Majeſty 
promiſed to let the parliament fit, << fo long as the 
e ſeafon would permitz” but by that very promiſe 
he reſerved to himſelf the liberty of proroguing it 
when he pleaſed, on pretenfe the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced to fit any longer, eſpecially as he feigned 
to preſs the ſubſidy-bill purely thro? apprehenſion of 
a pretended invaſion, wherewith he ſaid the king- 
dom was threatened. Buckingham's affair muſt 
therefore drop of courſe, in order to be revived next 
ſeſſion, ſince prorogation puts a period to all 
buſineſs. 2 
The commons not thinking fit to comply with his 
Majeſty's demands, preſented him a freſh petition 
againſt Popiſh eval,” This was to ſhew the 
public that Charles's anſwer to the Oxford parlia- 
ment's petition contained only empty words, not 
followed by any effects. They were likewiſe willing 
to make appear, that the duke of Buckingham's 
male- adminiſtration was not the only grievance they 
would have redreſſed. Here follows the petition. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, ; 

oh Y ie Majeſty's moſt obedient and loyal 
ſubjects the commons, in this preſent par- 

« lament aflembled, do with great comfort re- 
« member the many teſtimonies which your Ma- 


« jeſty hath given of your ſincerity and zeal for 


«© the true religion eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and 
« jn particular your gracious anſwer to both houſes 
« of parliament at Oxford, upon their petition con- 
«© cerni the cauſes and remedies of the increaſe 
ce of Popery; that your Majeſty thought fit, and 
«© would give order to remove from all places of 
ce authority and government, all ſuch 
<« are either Popiſh recuſants, or according to di- 
ce rection of former acts of ſtate, juſtly to be 
« ſuſpected; and was then preſented as a great 
« and principal cauſe of that miſchief. But not 
e having received ſo full redreſs herein as may 
“ conduce to the peace of this church, and ſafety 
ce of this regal ſtate, they hold it their duty, once 


_—_—_— 


— 


= 


(1) It does not appear that the earl. of Arundel was commited for any thing ſaid in the houſe, but, as is thought, for his ſon's 
marrying the duke of Lenox's filter, whom the King deſigned for lord Lorn. The earl of Arundel had five proxies, which were 


joſt by his impriſonment. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 363, 364. 


« more 


The com- 
mons petition 
to K. Charles 
concerning 
recuſants. 


Ruſhworth, 


p. 391. 
Annals, 


p. 195 


perſons, as 
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CHaRL xsl << more to reſort to your ſacrel Majeſty, humbly 
An! 1626.“ to inform you that, upon examination, they find 


— 
1 


#* See their 
names in 


' Ruſhworth, 


Vol. I. p.391- 


& rhe perſons under-written to be either recuſants, 
ec Papiſts, or juſtly ſuſpected according to the for- 
«© mer acts of ſtate, who now do, or, ſince the 
« ſjring of the parliament, did remain in places of 
& government, authority and truſt, in your ſeveral 
ce counties of this your realm of England, and do- 
« minion of Wales. | 

Then followed a liſt of fifty-nine recuſants, and 
ſuſpected Papiſts, who were in places of truſt and 
authority in ſeveral counties“. W 
| « Wherefore they humbly beſeech your Majeſty, 
ce not to ſuffer your loving ſubjects to continue any 
« Jonger diſcouraged, by the apparent ſenſe of that 
« jncreaſe, both in number and power, which by 


de the favor and countenance of ſuch like ill-affe&- | 


de ed governors accrueth to the Popiſh party; but 
ee that, according to your own wiſdom, goodneſs 
c and piety (whereof they reſt aſſured) you will be 
« oraciouſly pleaſed to command that anſwer of 
« your Majeſty's to be effectually obſerved, and the 
« parties above-named, and all ſuch others to be 
e put out of ſuch commiſſions and places of autho- 
« rity wherein they now are in your Majeſty's 
ce realm of England, contrary to the acts and laws 
ce of ſtates in that behalf.” | 

It was not very much for Charles's honor to be 
ſo often preſſed to perform what he had ſo poſi- 
tively promiſed. But it muſt be conſidered it was 
not eaſy for him to withſtand the ſolicitations and 


intrigues of the Queen, of the duke of Bucking- 


ham whoſe mother was a profeſſed Papiſt, of fir 
Richard Weſton his chiet counſellor, and lord 
Conway ſecretary of ſtate, both likewiſe Papiſts, 
ſince theſe were neareſt his perſon, and held him 
as we may ſay beſieged. | 

A few days after the commons reſolved to wait 
on his Majeſty in a body, and preſent him, by 
their ſpeaker, a declaration of their conduct, 
ſerving, for anſwer” to liis letter, and a petition to 
remove from about him the duke of Buckingham. 


The audience they had deſired being granted, the 


The ſpeaker's 


harangue to 
his Majeſty, 


on preſenting 


him the pe- 
tition and 
delaration. 
Ruſhworth, 


p. 397. 


Annals, 


bp. 198. 


ſpeaker, before he preſented the anſwer (1), uttered 
the ſubſequent harangue. = h | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
&« X Ceording to that liberty of acceſs, and li- 
we A berty of ſpeech which your Majelty and 
« your royal progenitors, have ever youchſafed to 
your houſe of commons, your Majeſty's moſt 
humble and loyal ſubje&ts, the commons now 
e aſſembled in parliament, have been ſuitors for 
< this acceſs to your royal throne. 5 
„„ And out of their conſideration of the nature, 
“ and of the weight and importance of the buſi- 
<« neſs, they have thought the attendance of the 
« whole houſe, with their ſpeaker, not too ſolemn; 
<« and yet they have not thought fit barely to com- 
© mit thoſe words which expreſs their thoughts, to 
« the truſt of any man's ſpeech, but are bold to 
« preſent them in writing to your gracious hands, 
that they may not vaniſh, but be more laſting 
<« than the moſt powerful words of a more able 
e ſpeaket are like to be. | 
<« have much to read, 
„little as J 
„ ſpecches. | | 
This parchment contains two things, the one 
« by way of declaration, to give your Majeſty ac- 
„ c@unt, and humble ſatisfaction of their clear and 
& ſincere indeavors and intentions in your Majeſty's 
« ſervice; and the other an humble - petition to 
your Majeſty for the removal of that great per- 


and ſhall therefore, as 
can, weary your Majeſty with long 


ce 
0 


not louder. | 


cc 


8 —_ 


cc 


Majeſty to believe, that no earthly thing is ſo 
dear and precious to them as that your Majeſty 
„ ſhould retain them in your grace and good opi- 
e nion; and it is grief to them, beyond my ex- 
preſſion, that any miſinformation or miſinterpre- 
tation ſhould at any time render their words or 
proceedings oflenſive to your Majeſty. 

It is not proper for any one to hear the eccho 
of a voice who hears not the voice; and if ec- 
chos be ſometimes heard to double and redouble, 
the eccho of the eccho is ſtill fainter, and ſounds 


(e 


cc 
cc 


* - 


c 


La 


I need not make the application, words miſ- 
reported, tho* by an — or but the eccho of 
« an eccho, at a third or fourth hand, have oft a 
*© louder ſound than the voice it ſelf, and may found 


* 


diſloyalty, tho' the voice had nothing undutitul 


or illoyal in it. 

„ Such miſinformations, they fear, have begot 
{© thoſe interruptions and diverſions which have de- 
« layed the ripening and expediting of thoſe great 
„ counſels, which concern your Majeſty's important 
c ſervice, and have inforced this declaration. 

„I paſs from that to the petition, in which my 
& paper 1s not to urge hoſt: reaſons, which your 
+ Majeſty may hear expreſſed in their own words in 
the language of the pcople. 
1 only directed to offer to your great wiſ- 

dom, and deep judgment, that chis petition of 
„ theirs is ſuch as may ſtand with your Majeſty's 
c honor and juſtice to grant. | 

Four Majeſty hath been pleaſed to give many 
royal teſtimonies and arguments to the world, 
e how good and gracious a maſter you are; and 
that which the Queen of Sheba onee ſaid, to the 
wiſeſt King, „ may without flattery be ſaid to 


your Majeſty, Happy are thoſe ſervants which 


{rand continually before you.. | 


«« But the relations by which your Majeſty ſtands 
«Kina | ap aſpect towards your people, do far 
& tranſcend, and are more prevalent and binding 

than any relation of a maſter towards a ſervant ; 
ee and to hear and ſatisfy the juſt and neceſſary 
“ deſires of your people is more honorable than 
c any expreſſion of grace to a ſervant. 

„To be a maſter to a ſervant is communicable 
« to many of your ſubjects ; to be a King of peo- 
e ple, is regal and incommunicable to ſubjects, 

Tour Majeſty is truly ſtiled with that name 
« which the greateſt Emperors, tho? they borrow- 
&« ed names and titles from thoſe countries which 
« they gained by conqueſt, molt delighted in, Pater 
« Patiiz 3 and deſires of children are prefered be- 
ce fore thoſe of ſervants, and the ſervant abideth 
«© not in the houſe for ever, but the fon abideth 
ce ever. | | 

© The government of a King was truly termed; - 
c by your royal father, a politic marriage betwixt 
« him and his people: and I may lately tay, there 
« was never a better union between a married 
«© pair, than is between your Majeſty and you 


people. | 


La 


. 


La 
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(1) Not two papers, according to our author; the contrary appearing in that ſpeech. Tho' the copy of this anſwer, Kuſtzworth, 
petition, is not to be found, it was ingrofſed and allowed of, and the ſubſtance was delivered P. 398. 
to the ſpeaker, fir Heneage Finch, | Ruſhworth, Vol. I p. 396. H — 


containing a declaration and 


Vol. II. 
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— 
« ſon, the duke of Buckingham, from acceſs to CHARLESI 


your royal preſcnle. 


| | Ax' 1626. 
„For the firſt, they beſeech your moſt excellent 


aving thus harangued, the ſpeaker put into the Charles deter- 
hands of his Majeſty, the declaration and petition, mines on diſ- 
wherewith he was ſo diſpleaſed that he determined ſolving the 
to diſſolve the parliament, The commons having parliament. 
thereof intimation, reſolved to preſent him a re- 
monſtrance, of which every member was ordered 
to have a copy. While this remonſtrance was pre- The lords try 
pairng, the lords being by his Majeſty himſelt in- in vain to 
formed of his reſolution, preſented him a petition wang 


| 
l 
| 


— 


— 
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(nar gs) to divert im from his purpoſe. But he would not 


An? 1026, 
en mm 4 


The parlia- 


ment diſ- 


ſolved. 
June 15 


The com- 
mons remon- 
ſtrarce 3 not 
reſented. 
Rathworth, 
P. 400. 
Annals, 


P- 199. 


„ ceedingly preſſed, by means of the duke ot | 


liſten o any allegations; and, on the fifteenth of 
Jane, by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, had 
the parliame::t diſſolved. 85 

None doubted the duke of Buckingham's intereſt 
being the ſole cauſe of this diſſolution. Of this 
the commons were ſo thoroughly perſuaded, that 
they chiefly inſiſted on the great prejudice that 
dake's credit occaſioned to the kingdom, in the 
remonſtrance they had prepared, but were hindered 
from preſenting by the parliament”s being diſſolved. 
It will not however be amiſs to inſert here the faid 
remonſtrance. 


' Moſt gracious Sovereign, 3 
Ti W E your loyal and faithful ſubjects, the 

commons now aſſembled by your Ma- 
e jeſty*s moſt royal authority in this = ent parlta- 
« ment, having with all dutiful affection, 
from the time of our firſt meeting, earneſtly in- 
e deavored to proceed ſpeedily in thoſe affairs 
« which might beſt and ſooneſt conduce to our 
« diſpatch of the intended ſupply for your Ma- 
e jeſty's great deſigns, to the inlargement of your 
«« ſupport, and to the inabling our ſelves, and them 
« whom we repreſent, to the full and timely per- 
«« formance of the ſame, have, notwithſtanding, 
ce by reaſon of diverſe informations, interruptions 
c and other preventions been hitherto retarded in 
ce the proſecution of thoſe affairs, that we now 


<« thought it a neceſſary part of our moſt humble 


ce, 


c“ duties thus to declare both thoſe interruptions 


« and preventions, with the true original and con- 
« tinual cauſe of them; as alſo our moſt earneſt 
«« devotion of the parliamentary ſervice of your 
ce moſt excellent Majeſty, and of the careful ſafety 
« and defenſe of your dominions, crown and dig- 
< nity: and we therefore moſt humbly beſeech 
« your moſt excellent Majeſty, td be graciouſly 
<< pleaſed here to caſt your eye on ſome particulars, 


« which have relation as well to your firft parlia- | 


e ment as to this; out of which we cannot doubt, 
« but that your great goodneſs may receive ample 


« ſatisfaction, touching our moſt loyal and faithful 


4 jntentions. 


& In the firſt parliament of the firft year of your 
« Majeſty's moſt happy reign over us, the com- 
% mons then aſſembled, after they had chearfully 
ce preſented to your Majeſty, as the firſt fruits of 
c their affections, two intire ſubſidies, were ex- 


«« Buckingham, and for his own ends, as we con- 
<< ceive, to inlarge that ſupply ; which when he 
<« conceived would not be there effected, he pro- 
« cured, for the fame ends, from your Majeſty, 
<« an adjournment of the parliament to the city of 
«« Oxford; where the commons, then taking into 


««. juſt conſideratian the great miſchiefs which this: 


c kingdom variouſly hath ſuffered, and that chiefly 
ce by reaſon of the exorbitant power and frequent 
e miſdoings of the ſaid duke, were entering into a 


parliamentary courſe of examination of thoſe 


e miſchicts, power and miſdoings. But no ſooner 
« was there any mention made of his name to this 
<«« purpoſe, but that he, fearing leſt his actions 


* might ſo have been too much laid open to the | 


<< view of your moſt excellent Majeſty, and to the 
„ juſt cenſure which might have then followed, 
<< preſently, thro' his miſinformations to your Ma- 
ce jeſty of the intentions of your ſaid commons as. 
<< we have juſt cauſe to believe) procured a diſſo- 
5e Jution of the faid parliament. And afterwards, 
<« alſo in the fame year, thro* diverſe miſreports 
< made to your 


« ſome members of the ſaid commons, who had 
cc | 


| 


cc 


4. 


| 


* his ends there, procured (as we cannot but con- ChaRLESI 
5 ceive) the ſaid members to be made ſheriffs of Aw 


“ ſeveral counties for this year which followed, to 
the end that they might have all been precluded 


from being choſen members of the preſent par- 


„ lament left they ſhould again have there que- 
„ ſtioned him; and by the like practiſe alſo (as we 
are perſuaded) he procured, ſoon after the ſaid 
diſſolution, another member of the ſaid houfe *, 
te becauſe he had juſtly profeſſed himſelf againſt 
<« his ends, to be ſent as ſecretary of your Ma- 
« jeſty's laſt fleet, hereby indeed to puniſh him, 


by ſuch drawing him from his practiſe of the 
« law, which was his profeſſion, under color of an 


«© honorable imployment. 
It pleaſed your Majefty afterwards,” in Febru- 


„ ary laſt, to call this preſent parliament, where- 


nin tho? none of thoſe whom the faid duke, had pro. 


* cured to be made high-ſheriffs have ſat as mem. 
bers; yet we, finding in our ſelves the like affec- 

tion, firſt to the ſervice of your Majcſty, and 
next to the good of the common- wealth, took 
into ſerious conſideration ſeveral propoſitions, 
«© how, for the ſafety of your Majeſty's kingdoms 
e and allies, we might inlarge your ſupports, and 
« add to the military ſtrength without charge to 
ce the poorer fort of your ſubjects, and give a larger 
« ſupply to your Majeſty, for your inſtant and 

preſſing occaſions, than hath ever yet but once 
«« been given in parliament, Whereupon, for the 
ce 1nabling our ſelves and thoſe whom we repreſent, 
« we conceive it firſt neceſſary to ſearch into the 
ce cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs which this your king- 
« dom fuffereth, and diverſe of the grievances 
* which overburden your ſubjects; without doing 
e which, we could neither be faithful to your Ma- 


cc 


cc 


ee jeſty, nor to the country which doth truſt and 


c imploy us, as your royal father alſo, of bleſſed 
«© memory, admoniſhed the houſe of commons in 
cc the fourth ſeſſion of his firſt parliament. In this 
«« conſideration, we found that the moſt preſſing 
e and comprehenſive miſchief and grievance which 


« he ſuffered was fundamentally ſettled in the vaſt 


ce 2 and enormous actions of the ſaid duke, 

eing ſuch that, by reaſon of his plurality of 
offices, all got by ambition, and ſome for money, 
«« expreſly againſt the laws of your realm; his 
«© breach of truſt in not guarding the ſeas; his 
ce high injuſtice in the admiralty 3 his extortion ; 
his delivering over the ſhips of this Kingdom into 
ce the hands of a foreign Prince; his procuring the 
ce compulſory buying of honor for his own gain; 
ce his unexampled exhauſting the treaſures and re- 
«© venues of the kingdom; his tranſcendant pre- 
« ſumption of that unhappy applying phyſic to your 


<« royal father of bleſſed memory, few days before 


his death; and ſome other his offenſes carefully 
« and maturely examined by us, we made a par- 
e liamentary charge of the ſame matters and of- 
« fenſes againſt him to the lords, by your Majeſty 
*< aſſembled in parliament, there expecting ſome 
« remedy by a fpeedy proceeding againſt him, 
« But, may it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
<« not only during the time of our examination of 
ce the matters and offenſes of the fame charge, we 
ce were diverſely interrupted and diverted by meſ- 
« ſages procured thro? - miſinformation from your 
« Majeſty, which with moſt humble duty and re- 
ce verence we did ever receive; whence it firſt fell 
« out, that ſo not only much time paſſed among 
« ys, before the ſame charge was perfe&ed ; but 


e alfo within two days next after the ſame charge 


c was tranſmited by us to the lords, upon untrue 
ajeſty in his behalf, touching 


« and malicious miſinformations, privately and 


| << againſt the privilege of parliaments, given to 
more particularly drawn his aame into juſt que- | 


< ſtion, and juſtly profeſſed themſelves averſe to 


«© your Majeſty of certain words ſuppoſed to have 
2 been ſpoken by fir Dudley Diggs and 2 _ 
. _ Elliot, 


L626, 


y Lord Glan. 


Vile. 
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houſe, in their ſervice of tranſmiting the ſaid 
charge, both of them having been eſpecially im- 
ployed in the chairs of commitees with us, about 
the examination of the faid matters and offenſes, 
they were both by your Majeſty's command 
commited to cloſe impriſonment in the Tower 
of London, and their lodgings preſently ſearch- 
ed, and their papers there Fond inſtantly taken 
away; by reaſon whereof, not only our known 
privileges of parliament were infringed, but we 
our ſelves who, upon full hope of ſpeedy courſe 
of juſtice againſt the ſaid duke, were 1 29s, 


with all duriful affection to proceed to the diſ- 
patch of the ſupply, and other ſervices to your 


Majeſty, were wholly, as the courſe and privi- 
lege of parliament binds us, diverted for diverſe 


days to the taking only into conſideration 


ſome courſes for the ratifying and preſervation 
of the privileges ſo infringed: and we think it 
our duties, moſt gracious Sovereign, molt rightly 
to inform hereby your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
of the courſe: held in the commitment of the 
two members. For whereas, by your Majeſty's 
warrant to your . meſſengers for the arreſting 


them, you were pleaſed to command, that they | 


ſhould repair to their lodgings, and there take 
them; your Majeſty's principal. ſecretary, lord 
Conway, gave the ſaid meſſengers (as they at- 
firmed) expreſs command, contrary to the ſaid 
warrants, that they ſhould not go to their lodg- 
ings, but to the houſe of commons, and there 
take them; and if they found them not there, 
they ſhould ſtay until they were come into the 


| houſe, and apprehend them whereſoever elſe 


they ſhould find them. Which, beſide that it 
is contrary to your Majeſty's command, is an 
apparent teſtimony. of ſome miſchievous inten- 
tion there had againſt the whole houſe of com- 
mons, and againſt the ſervice intended to your 
Majeſty. All which, with the ſeveral interrup- 
tions which preceded it, and the miſinformation 
which hath cauſed all of them, we cannot doubt 
but that they were wrought and procured by the 
duke, to his own behoof, and for his advantage, 
eſpecially becauſe the ſaid interruptions have, 
thro! miſinformation, come among us only at 
ſuch times wherein we have had the matters and 
offenſes charged againſt him in agitation 3 but 
your Majeſty, out of your great goodneſs and 
juſtice, being afterwards informed truly of our 
privilege, and the demerit of the cauſe which 
concerned our two members, graciouſly com- 
manded their delivery out of the Tower, for 
which we render unto your Majeſty moſt humble 
thanks; and were then again, by reaſon of our 
hopes of the diſpatch of proceedings with the 
lords, upon our charge againſt him the faid 
duke, in a chearſul purpoſe to go on with the 
matter of ſupply, and other ſervices to your Ma- 
jeſty, when again theſe hopes failed in us, by 


reaſon of ſome new exorbitancies now lately ſhew- 


ed in the exerciſe of his ſo great power and am- 


bition; for by ſuch his power and ambition, 
' notwithſtanding our declaration againſt him for 


his ſo great plurality of offices, he alſo procured 
to himſelf, by the ſollicitation of his agents, and 
of ſuch as depended upon him, the office of 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge; 
whereas the ſame univerſity, having two burgeſſes 
in parliament, did by the ſame burgeſſes, a few 
weeks before, conſent with us in the charge 
againſt him for his ambition, for procuring ſuch 
a plurality of offices; ſuch was his ambition to 
ſue for it, ſuch was his power to make them give 
it him, contrary to what themſelves had agreed 
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rous innovation of religion, publiſhed in the 
ſeditious writings of one Richard Montague, 
clerk; of whom it is thence alſo, and hereto- 
fore upon other reaſons it had been conceived, 
that the ſaid duke is, and long hath been an 
abettor and protector, | | 
“ Theſe actions of the ſaid duke have thus among 
us hindered the ſervice of your Majeſty, by rea- 
{on both of the interruptions which have fo ne- 
ceſſarily accompanied them, and of the preven- 


tion of our chearfulneſs, which otherwiſe had 


long ſince been moſt effectually ſhewed in us, 
that having nothing elſe in our cares, next to 
our duty to God, but the loyal ſervice of your 
Majeſty, the fafety of your kingdom, and the 
ſubſiſtence of our ſelves, - and thoſe whom we re- 
preſent, for the continuance of that ſervice and 
ſafety which we cannot hope for. And we be. 


ſeech your moſt excellent Majeſty, graciouſly to 


receive this our humble and free proteſtation, 
that we cannot hope for it, ſo long as we thus 
ſuffer under the preſſures of the power and ambi- 
tion of the faid duke, and the diverſe and falſe 
informations ſo given to your Majeſty on his 
bebalf, and for his advantage ; eſpecially when 
we obſerve alſo, that in ſuch his greatneſs, he 
pron the giving true information to your 

ajeſty, in all things which may any ways re- 
fleet on his own miſdoings, to ſhew unto your 
Majeſty the true ſtate of your ſubjects and king- 
doms, otherwiſe than as it may be repreſented 
for his own ends. And to that purpoſe alſo hath 
he procured ſo many perſons depending on him, 
either by alliance or advancement, to places of 
eminency near your ſacred perſon. Tho' his 
miſinformations of that kind alſo, and power, 
we have ſeen, to our great grief, both in the 
time of your Majeſty's royal father, of bleſſed 
memory, and of your Majeſty, diverſe officers 


of the kingdom fo often by him diſplaced and 


altered that, within theſe few years paſſed ſince 
the begining of his greatneſs, morg ſuch diſpla- 
cings and alterations have by his means happen- 
ed than in many years before them : neither was 
there in the time of your royal father, of bleſſed 
memory, any ſuch courſe. held, before it was by 
the practiſe of the {aid duke thus introduced. And 
ſince that time, diverſe officers 'of the crown, 
not only in this your kingdom of England, bat 
alſo in Ireland, as they have been made friends 
or adverſe to the faid duke, have been either fo 
commended, or miſrepreſented by him to his So- 
vereign, and by his procurement ſo placed or 
diſplaced, that he hath always herein, as much 
as in him lay, made his own ends and advan- 
tage the meaſure of the good or ill of your Ma- 
jeſty's kingdoms. * wy 


% But now at length, may it pleaſe your moſt 


excellent Majeſty, we have received from the 
lords a copy of the ſaid duke's anſwer to our 
charge tranſmited againſt him; whereunto we 
ſhall preſently in ſuch fort reply, according to 
the laws of parliament, that, ' unleſs his power 
and practiſe again undermine our proceedings, 
we do not doubt but we ſhall,” upon the ſame, 
have judgment againſt him. 1750 hs 

« In the times alſo (moſt gracious Sovereign) of 
theſe interruptions which came among us, by 
reaſon of the procurement of two of our mem- 
bers commuted, a gracious meſſage was 


formerly received from your Majeſty, wherein 
you had been pleaſed to let us know, chat, if 
you had not-a 'timely ſupply, ' your Majeſty 
would betake yourſelf to new counſels; Which 

we 
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« we cannot. doubt were intended by your moſt | 


e excellent M-jcſty to be ſuch as ſtood with juſtice 
« and the laws of this realm. But theſe words, 
« New Connſets,” were remembered in a fpeecti 
« made among us, by one of your Majeſty's privy 
© councit, and lately a member of us; who in tlie 
« ſ1me ſpeech told us; he had often thought of 
© thofe words, New Counſels;* that, in his con- 
« ſideration of them, he remembered, that there 
„ were ſuch kinds of parliaments anciently among 
« other nations, as are now in England: that in 
« England he ſaw the country-people live in hap- 
« pincſs and plenty, but in theſe other nations he 
e ſaw them poor both in perſons and habit, or to 
« that effect; which ſtate and condition happened 
a (as he faid) to them, where ſuch New Counſels 
% were taken as that the uſe of their parliaments 
« ended. | ; 
This intimation, may it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
« was ſuch as, alſo, gave juſt cauſe to fear there 
c were ſome ill miniſters near your Majeſty, who, 
<« in behalf of the ſaid duke, and together with 
e him, who is ſo ſtrangely powerful, were ſo much 
« apainſt the parliamentary courſe of this king- 
“ dom, as they might perhaps adviſe your moſt 
ce excellent Majeſty ſuch new: counſels as theſe 
ce which fell under the memory and conſideration 
e of that privy-counſellor. And one eſpecial reaſon 
„ among others hath increaſed that fear among us, 
<« for that whereas the ſubſidies of tonage and 
c poundage, which determined upon the death of 
<< your moſt royal father, our late Sovereign, and 
c were never Payable to any of your Majeſty's an- 
<& ceſtors, but only by a ſpecial act of parliament, 
< and ought not to be levied without ſuch act; yet 
<« ever ſince the begining of your Majeſty's happy 
«© reign over us, the ſaid ſubſidies have been levied 
«© by ſome of your Majeſty's miniſters, as if they 
« were ſtill due; altho* alſo one parliament hath 
& been ſince then begun, and diſſolved by pro- 
«' curement of the ſaid duke, as is before ſhewed, 
« wherein no act paſſed for the ſame ſubſidies : 
« which example is ſo much againſt the conſtant 
« uſe of former times, and the known right and 
« liberty of your ſubjects, that it is a moſt apparent 
« effect of ſome new counſels given againſt the 
ce ancient ſettled courſe of government of this your 
« Majefly's kingdom, and chicfly againſt the right 
« of your commons; as if there might be any 
« ſubſidy, tax, or aid levied upon them without 
< their conſent in parliament, or contrary to the 
<« ſetrled laws of this kingdom. But if any ſuch 
% do 10 ill an office, as by the miſrepreſentation of 
<< the ſtate, and right of your Majeſty's loyal ſub- 
c jects, adviſe any ſuch new counſels, as the levying 
<< any aid, tax, or ſubſidy among your people, 
« contrary to the ſettled laws of your kingdom, 
<< we cannot, moſt gracious Sovereign, but eſteem 
e them who ſhall ſo adviſe not only as vipers, but 
„ peſts to their King and common-wealth (as all 
« ſuch were to both houſes of parliament expreſly 
«« ſtiled by your molt royal father) but alſo capital 


ee enemies, as well to your crown and dignity, as | 


« to the common-wealth, And we ſhall, for our 
« parts, in parliament ſhew, as occaſion ſhall re- 
% quire, and be ready to declare their offenſes of 
« this kind, ſuch as may be rewarded with the 
«< higheſt puniſhment, as your laws inflict on any 
offenders. 45-16 | 

.., +. Theſe and ſome of theſe things, among many 
<<. other (moſt gracious Sovereign) are thoſe which 
have ſo much prevented a right underſtanding be- 
« tween your Majeſty and us, and which have 
$6. poſſeſſed the hearts of your people and loyal 
„ commons with unſpeakable ſorrow and g 
«« finding apparently all humble and hearty in- 


„ deavors miſinterpreted, hindered and now at 


« Jaſt almoſt fruſtrated utterly, by the inte 
of the exceſſive and abuſive power of one man; Ay? 


| CC 


CC 


( 


grief, 


againſt whom we have juſt cauſe to proteſt, not 


only in regard of the particulars wherewith he 
hath been charged, which parliamentary Way we 
are inforced to inſiſt upon as matters which lie 
in our notice and proof, but alſo becauſe we ap- 
prehend him of fo unbridled ambition, and ſo 
averſe tothe good and tranquillity of the church 
and ſtate, that we verily believe him to be an 
enemy to both. And therefore, unlefs we would 
betray our own duties to your Majeſty, and thoſe 
from whom we are truſted; we cannot but ex- 
e preſs our infinite grief, that he ſhould have 6 
* great power and intereſt in your princely af- 
fections, and under your Majeſty, wholly in + 
manner to ingroſs to himſelf the adminiſtration 
of your affairs of the kingdom, which by thar 
means 1s drawn into a condition moſt miſerable 
* and hazardous. | 
Give us then leave, moft dear Sovereign, in 
the name of all the commons of this your king- 
dom, proſtrate at the feet of your facred Ma- 
5s jeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech you, even for the 
honor of Almighty God, whoſe religion is 
directly undermined by the practiſe of that party 
whom this duke ſupports ; for your honor, which 
will be much advanced in the 'relieving your 
people in this their great and general grievance ; 
for the honor, fafety, and welfare of your king- 
«« dom, which by this means is threatened with al- 
* moſt unavoidable dangers, and for the love which 
your Majeſty, as a good and loving father, bears 
„ unto your good people, to whom we profeſs, in 
e the preſenſe of Almighty God (the ſearcher of 
all hearts) you are as highly eſteemed and be- 
loved as ever any of your predeceſſors were, 
that you would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove 
this perſon from acceſs to your facred preſenſe, 
and that you would not balance this one man 
with all theſe things, and with the affairs of the 
«© Chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer, ſo far as 
they have relation to this kingdom, chiefly by 
his means. For we proteſt to your Majeſty, and 
to the whole world, that until this great perſon 
be removed from intermedling with the great 
affairs of ſtate, weare out of hope of any good 
ſucceſs; and do fear that any money we ſhall 
or can give will, thro* his miſ-imployment, be 
turned rather to the hurt and prejudice of this 
4 your kingdom, than otherwiſe, as by lamentable 
experience we have found, in thoſe large ſupplies 
We have formerly and lately given. 
- «© But no ſooner ſhall we receive redreſs and re- 
es lief in this (which of all others, is our moſt in- 
«© ſupportable grievance ) but we 'ſhall forthwith 
«© proceed to accompliſh your Majeſty's own de- 
« fire, for ſupply, and likewife with all chearful- 
<< neſs apply our ſelves to the perfecting diverſe 
<< other great things, ſuch as we think no one par- 
lament in one age can parallel, tending to the 
4e ſtability, wealth, ſtrength and honor of this 
«« your kingdom, and the ſupport of your friends 
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« and alles abroad: and we doubt not but, thro! 


„God's bleſſing, as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall you 
<< ever be the beſt beloved, and greateſt Monarch 
ever fat on the royal throne of this famous king- 
dom.“ re | 
| Having thus ſeen the commons complaints againſt 
the duke of Buckingham, or rather againit the 
King himſelf, who was governed by his ſaid favorite, 
and had ſeveral times declared, that the duke did 
nothing without his orders, it is but juſt we ſhould 
now have alſo a view of his Majeſty's complaints 
againſt the commons, and the grounds and. cauſes 
of his diſſolving this, and the former parliament. 
Tho? his declaration, publiſhed on this occaſion, is 
| exorbitantly 
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cuARLEs L exorbitantly pg as well as the foregoing re- | 
An? 1626, monſtrance, 


believed it neceſſary to inſert the 


LA whole, that the reader, by comparing them together, 


une 13. 
3 
406. 
„ 
p. 203. 


may be able to form a clearer idea of the cauſes and 
origin of the diviſidns between K ing and parliament 
thro? the whole courſe of this reign. 


The King's declaration, notifying the cauſes of 
aſſembling and diſſolving the two laſt parliaments. 


HE King's moſt excellent Majeſty, ſince 
b his happy acceſs to the imperial crown of 
ce this realm, . by his royal authority ſum- 
« moned and aſſembſed two ſeveral parliaments; the 
« firſt whereof was in Auguſt laſt, by adjournment 
e held at Oxford, and there diſſolved; and the 
e other began in February laſt, and continued until 
<« the fifteenth day of this preſent month of June, 
« and then, to the unſpeakable grief of himſelf, 
<« and (as he believeth) of all his good and well. 
affected ſubjects, diflolved alſo: altho' he well 
*© knoweth that the calling, adjourning, proroguing 
« and diſſolving parliaments, being his great 
council of the kingdom, do peculiarly belong 
<«< unto himſelf by an undoubted prerogative inſe- 
< parably united to his imperial crown; of which, 
«© ag of his other royal actions, he is not bound to 
<« pive account to any but to God only, whoſe 
immediate lieutenant and vicegerent he is in 


„ theſe realms and dominions, by the divine pro- 


evidence commited to his charge and government. 
Let foraſmuch as, by the aſſiſtance of the Al- 
„ mighty, his purpoſe is ſo to order himſelf and all 
« his actions, eſpecially in the great and public 
< actions of ſtate, concerning the weal of his king- 
<« doms, as may juſtify themſclves, not only to his 
« own conſcience, and to his own people, but to 
the whole world ; his Majeſty hath thought it fit 
« and neceſſary, as the affairs now ſtand both at 
« home and abroad, to make a true, plain and 
« clear declaration of the cauſes whith moved his 
« Majeſty to aſſemble, and after inforced him to 


* 
G 


e diſſolvè theſe parliaments, that ſo the mouth of 


« malice itſelf may be ſtoped, and the doubts and 
« feats of his own good ſubjects at home, and of 
« his friends and allies abroad may be ſatisfied, and 
e the deſerved blame of fo unhappy accidents may 
« juſtly light upon the authors thereof. : 

« When his Majeſty, by the death of his dear 
<4 and royal father, of ever bleſſed memory, firſt 
<« came to the crown, he found himſelf ingaged in 
a War with a potent enemy; not undertaken 
« raſhly; nor without juſt and honorable grounds, 
but inforced for the neceſſary. defenſe of himſelf 
« and his dominions; for the ſupport of his friends 


oo 
* 


* 
* 


* 
* 


< this nation; for recovering the patrimony of his 
« dear ſiſter, her conſort, and their children, in- 


« uriquſly, and under color of treaties and friend- 
« {hip, taken from them, and for maintenance of 
the true religion, and invited thereunto, and in- 


1% couraged therein by the humble advice of both 
« the houſes of parliament, and by the large pro- 
<« miſes and proteſtations to his late Majeſty, to 
« pive him full and real aſſiſtance in thoſe enter- 
« priſes, Which were of ſo great importance to this 
<« realm, and to the general peace and ſafety of all 
« his friends and allies z but when his Majeſty 
entered into a view of his treaſure, he found how 
« il] provided he was to proceed effeCtually with 
<« ſogreat an action; unleſs he might be aſſured to 
<< receive ſuch ſupplies from his loving ſubjects, 
<« as might inable him to manage the fame. 

« Hereupon his Majeſty, being willing to tread 
&« in the ſteps of his royal progenitors, for the 
e making good and wholſome laws; for the better 
e government of his people; for the right under- 
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and-allies ; for redeeming the ancient honor of | 
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with all the convenient ſpeed he might, and 
finding a former parliament already called in the 
lite of his father, he was deſirous, for the ſpeedier 
diſpatch of his weighty affairs, and gaining time, 
to have continued the ſame without any alteration 
of the members thereof, had he not been adviſed 
to the contrary by his judges and council at law, 
which he deſired to avoid. But as ſoon as poſſible 
he could, he ſummoned a new parliament, which 
he did with much confidence and aſſurance of. the 
love of his people, that thoſe (who had not lon 
before, with ſome importunity won his father to 
break off his former treaties with Spain, and to 
effect it had uſed the mediation of his now Mar 
jeſty, being then Prince, and a member of the 
parliament, and had promiſed in parliament 
their utmoſt aſſiſtance for the inabling his late 
Majeſty to undergo the war, which they then 
foreſaw might follow) would affuredly have 
performed it to his now Majeſty, and would 
not have ſuffered him, in his firſt enterpriſe of 
great expectation, to have run the leaſt hazard 
thro? their defaults. | 

This parliament (after ſome adjournment, by 
reaſon of his Majeſty's unavoidable occaſions in- 
terpoling) being aſſembled on the eighteenth day 
of June, it is true, that his commons in parlia- 
ment, taking into their due and ſerious conſiderg- 
tion the manifold occaſions which, at his firſt 
entry, did preſs his Majeſty, and his moſt im- 
portant affairs which, both at home and abroat, 
were then in action, did, with great readinefs 
and alacrity, as a pledge of their moſt bounden 
duty and thankfulneſs, and as the firſt-fruits of 
the moſt dutiful affections of his loving and loyal 
ſubjects, devoted to his ſervice, preſent his Ma- 
jeſty with the free and cheartul gift of two intire 
ſubſidies: which their gift; and much more the 
freeneſs and heartineſs expreſſed in the. givin 
thereof, his Majeſty did thankfully and lovingly 
accept. But when he had more narrowly entered 
into the conſideration of his great affairs, wherein 
he was imbarked, and from which he could not, 
without much diſhonot and diſadvantage, with- 
draw his hand, he found that this ſum of mone 
was much ſhort of that which of neceſſity muſt 
be preſently expended for the ſeting forward thoſe 


great actions, which, by advice of his council, 


he had undertaken, and were that ſummer to be 
purſued. This his Majeſty imparted to his 
commons houſe of parliament; but before the 
ſame could receive that debate and due conſideras 
tion which was fit, the fearful viſitation of the 
„ in and about the cities of London and 

eſtminſter, where the lords and the principal 
gentlemen of quality of his whole kingdom were; 
tor the time of this their ſervice, lodged and 
abiding, did fo much increaſe, that his Majeſty, 
without extreme peril to the lives of his good 
ſubjects, which were dear unto him, could not 
continue the parliament any longer in that 
place. 


His Majeſty therefore, on the eleventh day 
of July then following, adjourned the parliament 


from Weſtminſter, until the firſt day of Auguſt 
then following, at the city of Oxford. And his 
Highneſs was to careful to accommodate his lords 
and commons there, that as he made choice of 


that place, being then the freeſt of all others 


from the danger of that grievous ſickneſs, ſo he 
there fited the parliament-men with all things 
convenient for their entertainment : and his Ma- 
jeſty himſelf, being in his own heart fincere and 
free from all ends upon his people, which the 
6 © | * ſearcher 


2 


ſtanding their true grievances, and for the Cu ARLESI 
ſupply of monies to be imployed for thoſe public Ax' 1626. 
ſervices, did reſolve to ſummon a parliament . 


Book XIX 
Cana nes) ““ ſearcher of hearts beſt knoweth, little expe&ted |** adviſed and reſolved on ſummoning a new par- 


. Cn | 
„ liament, where he might freely communicate the * 


An” 1626. that any miſconſtruction of his actions would 


— 


„% have been made, as he there found. But when 
« the parliament had been a while aſſembled, and 
« his Majeſty's affairs opened unto them, and a 
« farther ſupply deſired as neceſſity required, he 
& found them fo flow, and ſo full of delays and 
« (diverſions in their reſolutions, that, before any 
& thing could be determined, the fearful contagion 
&« daily increaſed, and was diſperſed into all parts 
« of this kingdom, and came home even to their 
« doors where they aſſembled. His Majeſty there- 
« fore rather prefered the ſafety of his people from 
e that preſent and viſible danger, than the providing 
« for that which was more remote but no leſs dan- 
«« gerous to the ſtate of this kingdom, and of the 
« affars of that part of Chriſtendom which then 
<« were and yet are in friendfhip and alliance with 
« his Majeſty. And thereupon his Majeſty, not 
« being then able to diſcern when it might pleaſe 
« God to ſtay his hand of viſitation, nor what 
& place might be more ſecure than other, at a time 
« convenient for their re- aſſembling, his Majeſty 
«« diſſolved that parliament. bt 

“That parliament being now ended, his Ma- 
« jeſty did not therewith caſt off his royal care of 
« his great and important affairs; but, by the 
« advice of his privy council, and of his council of 
« war, he continued his preparations and former 
<« reſolutions 3 and therein not only expended thoſe 
&« monies, which by the two ſubſidies aforeſaid 
«© were given unto him for his own private uſe, 
& whereof he had too much occaſion, as he found 
e the ſtate of his exchequer at his firſt entrance, 
« but added much more of his own, as by his 
« credit, and the credit of ſome of his ſervants, 
„he was able to compaſs the ſame. At laſt, with 
« much diſadvantage, by the retarding of pro- 
„ viſions, and uncertainty of the means, his navy 
«© was prepared and ſet to ſea, and the deſigns unto 
« which they were ſent, and eſpecially directed, 
4 were ſo probable, and ſo well adviſed, that, had 
ac they not miſcarried in the execution, his Majeſty 
4 is well aſſured they would have given good ſatiſ- 
« faction, not only to his own people but to all 
„ the world, that they were not lightly or unad- 
<< viſedly uadertaken and purſued. But it pleaſed 
„ God, who is the Lord of Hoſts, and unto whoſe 
% providence and good 22 his Majeſty doth, 
and ſnhall ſubmit himſelf, and all his indeavors, 


* not to give that ſucceſs which was deſired: and 


«< yer were thoſe attempts not altogether ſo fruitleſs 
<« as the envy of the times hath apprehended, the 
a enemy receiving thereby no ſmall loſs, nor our 
44 party no little advantage. And it would much 
« avail to farther his Majeſty's great affairs, and 
«« the peace of Chriſtendom, which ought to be 
«« the true end of all hoſtility, were theſe firſt be- 
« ginings, which are moſt ſubject to miſcarry, 
« well ſeconded and purſued, as his Majeſty in- 
ce tended, and, as in the judgment of all men con- 
« verſant in his actions*ot this nature, were fat not 
<« to have been neglected. | | 
«« Theſe things being thus acted, and God of 
ec his infinite goodneſs, beyond expectation, aſſuag- 
« ing the rage of the peſtilence, and, in a manner, 
e on a ſudden reſtoring health and ſafety to the 
« cities of London and Weſtminſter, which are 
e the fiteſt places for the reſort of his Majeſty, his 
« Jords and commons, to meet in parliament 3 his 
« Majeſty, in the depth of winter, no ſooner 
te deſcried the probability of a fafe aſſembling of 
« his people, and in his princely wiſdom and pro- 
«« yidence foreſaw that, it the opportunity of ſeaſon 
4 ſhould be omited, preparations both defenſive 
« and offenſive could not be made in fuch fort as 
« was requiſite for their common ſafety, but he 
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<* neceſſities of the ſtate, and the counſel and advice 
of the lords and commons in parliament, who 
* were the repreſentative body of the whole kino- 
dom, and the great couſel of the realm, might 
proceed in theſe enterpriſes, and be inabled there- 
** unto, which concern the common good, ſafety 
Wand honor both of Prince and people; and ac- 
** cordingly, the ſixth of February laſt, a new 
** parliament was begun. At the firſt meeting 
** his Majeſty did forbear to preſs them with any 
thing which might have the leaſt appearance of 
his own intereſt, but recommended unto them 
the care of making good laws, which are the 
ordinary ſubject for a parliament. | 
His Majeſty, believing that they could not 
have ſuffered many days, much leſs many weeks, 
* to have paſſed by before the apprehenſion and 
care of the common ſafety of this kingdom, and 
the true religion profeſſed and maintained therein 
and of our friends and allies, who muſt proſper 
or ſuffer with us, would have led them to a due 
and timely conſideration of all the means which 


lords of the higher houſe, by a commitee of 
houſe, did timely and e conſider 5 
and invited the commons to a conference con- 
ce cerning that great buſineſs : at which conference 
there were opened unto them the great occaſions 


c impreſſion with them, his Majeſty did, firſt b 
“ meſſage and after by letters, — ** houſe of 
commons in mind of that which was moſt neceſ.. 
00 ſary, the defenſe of the kingdom, and due and 
« timely preparations for the ſame. 
The commons houſe after this, on the twenty- 
« ſeventh of March laſt, with one unanimous con- 
+ ſent at firſt, agreed to give unto his Majeſty 
cc three intire ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, FM 2 
<< preſent ſupply unto him; and on the twenty-ſixth 
« of April after, upon ſecond cogitations, they 


„payment for them all, whereof the firſt ſhould 
<< have been on the laſt day of this preſent June. 
Upon this, the King of Denmark, and other 
Princes and ſtates, being ingaged with his Ma- 


* his occaſions according to the times which were 
appointed for the payment of thoſe ſubſidies and 
fifteenths, and haſted on the lords commitees, 
«© and his council of war, to perfect their reſolu- 
tions for the ordering and ſettling his deſigns; 
% which they accordingly did, and brought them 

to that maturity, that they found no impediment 
« to a final concluſion of their counſels, but want 
of money to put things into action. His Ma- 
«« jeſty hereupon, who had with much patience ex- 
<< pected the real performance of that which the 
«© commons had promiſed, finding the time of the 
“ year ſting away, and having intelligence, not 
only from his own miniſters and ſubjects in foreign 


Lag 
La 


«© parts, but from all parts of Chriſtendom, of 


the great and powerful preparations of the King 
of Spain, and that his deſign was upon this 


kingdom, or the kingdom. of Ireland, or both, 
« (and 1t 1s hard to determine which of them would 
<« be of worſe conſequence) he acquainted the houſe 
of commons therewith, and laid open unto them, 
truly and clearly, how the ſtate of things then 


| << ſtood, and yet ſtand, and at ſeveral times, and 


upon ſeveral occaſions reiterated the fame. But 


that houſe, being abuſed by the violent and ill- 
* adviſed paſſions of a few members of the houle, 


&« for private and perſonal ends ill beſecming 


public perſons truſted by their country, as then 
g they were, not only neglected but wilfully refuſed 
10 to 


c added a fourth ſublidy, and ordered the days of 


<« jeſty in this common caufe, his Majeſty fited 


AN? 1626, 


— 


might beſt conduce to thoſe ends; which the 


which preſſed his Majeſty; which making no 


„ 
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Caantesl & to hearken to all the gentle admonitions which 
Aw 1626. his Majeſty could give them, and neither did nor 
4 


would intend any thing but the proſecution of 
& one of the peers of this realm, and that in ſuch 
& 2 diſordered manner, as being ſet at their own 
« inſtance into a legal way, wherein the proofs on 
& either part would have ruled the cauſe, which his 


« Majeſty allowed, they were not therewith con- 
cc 


ec greater error themſelves, and not only neglected 


« to give juſt ſatisfaction to his Majeſty in ſeveral | 


« caſes which happened concerning his regality, 
« but wholly forgot their ingagements to his Ma- 
« jeſty for the public defenſe of the realm: where- 
<« upon his Majeſty wrote the fore-mentioned letter 
eto the ſpeaker, dated the ninth day of June 1626. 

« Notwithſtanding which letter read in the 
ec houſe, being a clear and gracious manifeſt of his 
« Majeſty's reſolutions, they never ſo much as ad- 
« mited one reading to the bill of ſubſidies, but 
<« inſtead thereof they prepared and voted a re- 
« monſtrance or declaration, which they intended 
ce to prefer to his Majeſty, containing (tho' palliated 
e with gloſſing terms) as well diſhonorable aſper- 
ce ſions upon his Majeſty, and upon the ſacred 
« memory of his deceaſed father, as alſo dilatory 


« excuſes for their not proceeding with the ſub- 
* 


Q 


C 


croſſing thereby his Majeſty's direction; which 
de his Majeſty underſtanding, and eſteeming (as he 
<« had cauſe) to be a denial of the promiſed ſupply, 


ce and finding that no admonitions could move, no 


A 


« reaſons or perſuaſions could prevail, when the 


4c time was ſo far paſſed that they had put an im- 
4 poſſibility upon themſelves to perform their pro- 
«© miſes, which they eſteemed all gracious me ages 
4 unto them to be but interruptions: his Majeſty, 
« upon mature adviſement, diſcerning that all 
<« farther patience would prove fruitleſs, on the 
« fifteenth day of this preſent month, he hath diſ- 
10 ſolved this unhappy parliament 3 the acting 
<< whereof, as it was to his Majeſty unexpreſſible 
4 grief, ſo the memory thereof doth renew the 
<< hearty ſorrow which all his good and well- affected 
« ſubjects will compaſſionate with him. 


Q A 


«© Theſe paſſages his Majeſty hath, at the more 


Lal 


length, and with the true circumſtances thereof, 
expreſſed and publiſhed to the world, leſt thar 
«© which hath been unfortunate in itſelf, thro? the 
& malice of the author of ſo great a miſchief, and 
& the malevolent report of ſuch as are ill- affected 
ce to this ſtate, or the true religion here profeſſed, 


* 


. 


La, 


bor the ſears and jealouſies of friends and faithful 


e ſubjects, might be made more unfortunate in the 
< conſequences of it, which may be of worſe effect 
e than at firſt can be well en and his 
Majeſty being beſt privy to the integrity of his 
e own hcart, for the conſtant maintaining of the 
< ſincerity and unity of the true religion profeſſed 


in the church of England, and to free it from 


„ the open contagion of Popery, and ſecret in- 
« fection of ſchiſm, of both which, by his public 
<« acts and actions, he hath given good teſtimony, 
and with a ſingle heart, as in the preſenſe of 
«© God, who can beſt judge thereof, purpoſeth re- 
« ſolutely and conſtantly to proceed in the due 


c 


* 


Q „ 


A 


of the adverſe party, he cannot but believe, that 
« the hand of Joab hath been in this diſaſter, that 
« 'the common incendiaries of Chriſtendom have 


<« ſubtilly and ſecretly inſinuated thoſe things, which 


e unhappily (and, as his Majeſty hopeth, beyond 
< the intentions of the actors) have cauſed theſe 
« diverſions and diſtractions. And yet notwith- 
«ſtanding, his moſt.” excellent Majeſty, for the 
«« comfort of his good and well-affected ſubjects, 


tent, but, in their intemperate paſſions and de- 
c fires to ſeek for errors in another, fell into a 


ſidies, adding thereto alſo colored conditions, 


execution of either; and, obſerving the ſubtilty 


; 15 


<< 1n whoſe loves he doth repoſe himſelf with con- CrarLesl 


« for the aſſuring of his friends and allies, with 
* whom, by God's ailiſtance, he will not break in 
the ſubſtance of what he hath undertaken ; for 
the diſcouraging of his adverſaries, and the ad- 
<« verſaries of his cauſe, and of his dominions and 
religion, hath put on this reſolution, which he 
% doth hereby publiſh to all the world, that as 
* God hath made him King of this great people, 
* and large dominions, famous in former ages 
„ both by land and ſea, and truſted him to be a 
“father and protector both of their perſons and 
6c fortunes, and a defender of the faith and true re- 
“ ligion ; ſo he will go on chearfully and conſtantl 


in the defenſe thereof, and (notwithſtanding fo ; 


* many difficulties and diſcouragements) will take 
his ſcepter and ſword into his hand, and not ex- 
<< poſe the perſons of the people commited to his 
charge to the unſatiable deſires of the King of 
* Spain, who hath long thirſted after the univerſal 
© monarchy, nor their conſciencies to the yoke of 
<< the Pope of Rome: and that at home he will 
take that care to redreſs the juſt grievances of 
his good ſubjects, as ſhall every way be fit for a 
good King. cla 1 
* Andinthe mean time, his Majeſty doth publiſh 
this to all his loving ſubjects, that they may 
&© know what to think with truth, and ſpeak with 
duty of his Majeſty's actions and proceedings in 
c theſe two laſt diſſolved parliaments.” 


cc 


thirteenth day of June, in the ſecond year of 


his Majeſty's reign of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland. | 


This declaration, which ſeems to be in the ſame Remarks on 
| ſtile with the lord-keeper Coventry's harangues, full the declara- 
of long periods and parentheſes, does, under a tion. 


vaſt heap of words, contain only two eſſentials, viz. 
King Charles's two motives for diſſolving the two 
laſt parliaments, Therein it is alledged, that the 
plague, which approached Oxford, occaſioned the 
diſſolution of the firſt : but this reaſon, which ſeems 
plauſible, proves at moſt but a neceſſity to diſ- 
continue the parliament, which might as eaſily have 
been done by prorogation, as by intire diſſolution ; 
and farther, when this declaration was publiſhed, 
all knew what the commons had ſaid in their re- 
monſtrance, that the end of diſſolving the firſt was 


to exclude from the inſuing 1 ſuch mem- 
uke of Buckingham, 


bers as had been againſt the 
by cauſing them to be appointed ſheriffs of their 
reſpective counties. With regard to diſſolving the 
ſecond, it is, in the declaration, wholly grounded 
on his Majeſty's being pleaſed to conſider as a 


poſitive refuſal the commons delay to ſupply him 


with money, tho? they affirmed the contrary : but 
none were ſo blind as not to perceive their demand, 
that he would vouchſafe to remove Buckingham 
from his preſenſe, and apprehenſion of what ill 
ſucceſs might attend the impeachment againſt his 
faid grace, were the true cauſes of this diſſolution. 
Thus the declaration had no great effect among the 


people, who beſide were not under any dread of that 


pretended invaſion of England or Ireland by the 
Spaniards, notwithſtanding Charles did his utmoſt 
to inſpire them with this apprehenſion. It was 
ſomewhat extraordinary that, within little more 


than a year, the war, which was undertaken for re- 


covering the Palatinate, ſnould be metamorphoſed 
into a e war for the preſervation ee 
Majeſty's dominions, and ſupport of the etiurch 
of England, tho“ the Engliſh had not yet received 
any check . "x 
A few days after the declaration's appearance, 
came out. two proclamations which afforded ample 
marter 


Given at his Majeſty's palace at Whitehall, this 


* fidence, and eſteemeth it as his greateſt riches: Ax' 1626. 


—— - 


raiſe money. 


Vol. XVIII. 
P- 739» 741, 
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Cnartesl matter of diſcourſe to ſuch as were not in the court's 
An? 1626. lecrets. By the firit, his Majeſty commanded all 
LW — perſons who had any copies of the commons remon- 
Proclamation trance to burn it, on pain of his higheſt difplea- 
* 3 the (ire. But generally ſuch precautions ſerve only to 
e eee caufe the prohibited writings to be more carctully 
p 411 Preſerved. The King's imunction could not pre- 
Rym. Fad. vent this remonſtrance's being tranſmited to po- 
Vol, XVIII. ſterity. | 

p-721- oro. The ſecond proclamation contained very exprels 
ee e commands, not to preach or dif} ute upon the con 
to diſpute for troverted points of Arminianiſm, either for or 


or againſt Ar- againſt them, under color that fuch ſort of diſputes 


minianiſm. ſerved only to breed contention. But many were 
4; "7 of opinion, that Laud biſhop of London, and Neile 


Rym. Feed. biſhop of Wincheſter, had procured this injunction 
Vol. XVIII. to cruſh ſuch orthodox miniſters as ſhould prefume 


P- 719. to infringe it, while dilobedience in thoſe of the ad- 

Annals. verſe party ſhould be connived at. Certain it is 
that the next parliament complained to his Majeſty 
that the orthodox miniſters were ſilenced for diſ- 
obeying this proclamation, and the Arminians to- 
lerated and countenanced. Theſe matters apper- 
tained to the high-commiſſion, in a manner wholly 
compoſed of the creatures of Laud and Neile, heads 
and protectors of the Arminians, or at leaſt they 
were 0 repens. / 

The King Mean while, an information was, by his Ma- 

prevents jeſty's ſpecial command, prefered 1n the ſtar-cham- 

Bucking- der againſt Buckingham, for having adminiſtered 

hams being to the late King thoſe betore-mentioned potions, &c. 

accuſed in the put withal, it was ſo ordered that the cauſe came 

ſtar-chamber. x HE | 
not to a hearing. 

"The means Charles, not receiving from the parliament any 


uſed by King aid, becauſe he would not purchaſe it at the rate ſet 
Charles to by the commons, was greatly ſtraitened (1). He 
was to maintain a war againft the houſe of Auſtria, 


Ruſhworth f ' ; PF, 
» to ſupply his allies with the promiſed ſuccors, and 
= _ Nb kingdom in a defertfible poſture. As all 
this could not be effected by his ordinary revenues, 
recourſe muſt be had to expedients for repleniſhing 
his coffers. Some of them I ſhall here mention 
ſucceſſively, tho? they were not all at once put in 
practiſe. 8 
Ruſhworth, The firſt was a proclamation inhibiting * all 
ibid. perſons to preſent or ſollicit any ſuit tending to the 
For wo diminution of his Majeſty's revenues. 
19 The ſecond was a commiſſion directed to the 
. _ red. archbiſhop of York and others, to compound with 
Val XVIII. Popiſh recuſants, not only for all forfeitures (2), 
p. 729, 851, due fince the tenth year of King James, but alto 
922. for ſuch as ſhall become due hereafter. This com- 
. miſſion was directly contrary to his promiſe to the 
p. parliament at Oxford: but as he could not obtain 
money of the late parliament, only on ſuch condi- 
tions as he thought not fit to comply with, he judged 
himſelf authoriſed to ſupply his occaſions by ſome 
other methods. 3 
Rym. Fed. The third was a proclamation, declaring the 


King's reſolution to make his revenue certain, by 
granting his lands, as well holden in copy as other- 


70 wiſe, to be holden in fee-farm. | 
Ruſhworth, The fourth was a Joan, from every peer, of a 
p. 415. certain ſum for defenſe of the kingdom. But his 
attempt to borrow a hundred thouſand pounds from 
the city of London did not ſucceed, the citizens de- 
firing, to be excuſed. | | M 
ibid. "The fifth was an impoſition upon the ſeveral 
Clarendon, ports and maritime counties, to furniſh and ſet out 
Vol. I. p.53- a certain number of ſhips to protect the trade. The 


4 


1 


FS 
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| city of London having refuſed lending money to his 
Majeſty, was appointed to equip twenty ſhips, or 
at leaſt to find a tum ſufficient for that purpoſe, As 
this tax was pecuhar to maritime towns, many in- 
habitants of fuch places retired elſewhere: bur they 
were commanded by proclamation to return to their 
8 abodes. | 

Laſtly, the council iſſued very ſtrict orders, that 
the payment of tonage and poundage ſhould be con- 
tinued ; tho” the King trad yet no grant from the 
parliament ; tho” he fad never demanded any ſuch 
thing, and tho' the commons had complained of 
the levying thefe impoſts as a grievance, in' the re- 
monſtrance they had prepared. 

But to let the people ſee it was purely thro? neceſ- fit ;, 
ſity that their Sovereign made WA of theſe extraor- ed. den. 
dinary methods to raiſe money, his Majeſty ordered Rym. Pag 
a general faſt + to divert Heaven's judgments Vol. Xviy, 
ready to fall on the kingdom, hy the pretended R Ob 
invaſion wherewith it was menaced. This furniſhed] p. ob, 
him likewiſe with a pretext to require the lords. I For July . 
lieutenants of the ſeveral counties to muſter and arm Comniſſon 
the militia, and put them in condition to withſtand de muſter ud 
the invaſions of enemies from abroad, and quell the why” * 
rebellions of ſubjects at home, if any ſhould hap- Ibid. - 
pen (3): for the court was not free from apprehen- Annals. 

ſion of ſome commotions. 

The means hitherto uſed by King Charles to raiſe "Top" 
money, ſufficed not to 14. bim from a freſh — 
imbaraſs ariſing from a very unexpected event. The defeat. 
King of Denmark, his uncle, whom he had in- Ruſtworth, 


gaged in a war with the Emperor, was defeated, Antal 


AN' 1626 


þ 
Rym. Faq 
Val. XVIn. 


P 8 720, 
Ruſhworg” 


| the 27th of Auguſt, by count Tilly, with the loſs 
of all his baggage and train of artillery. This ac- 
cident put Charles under a neceflity of procuring 
wherewithal to ſupport his uncle, whoſe affairs 
were in a moſt indifferent ſituation, and who, if 
not ſpeedily relieved, could not avoid making peace 
with his Imperial Majeſty, The method judged A genera 
propereſt to raiſe money on this urgent occaſion, loan. 
was by a general loan from the ſubjech, anſwerably Ruſhworth, 
to each perſon's aſſeſment in the ſubſidies uſually hn 
granted by parliaments. 'It is true, Charles gave — Pond. 
his royal word, that all the money ſhould be repaid Vol. XVIII. 
without fee or charge : but the performance of his p. 835, 842. 
promiſe was not relied on, as afterwards appeared. 
The King himſelf, as well as his council, expected 

to meet with many obſtacles in executing this pro- 
ect; ſuch forced loans not being agreeable to the 
nation: it was moreover feared, that this way of 
raifing money upon the ſubje& would finally render 
parliaments uſeleſs. For this reaſon, the council 
zudged it proper to make uſe of three methods to 
ſucceed in their defign : 1. Of ſome artifice to oblige 
the people, as much as poſſible, to lend freely: 2. Of 
tear, to terrify the irreſolute: 3. Of rigor to com- 
pel the moſt obſtinate. Hereon were grounded thoſe 
inſtructions the council gave their commiſſioners 
appointed in the feveral counties to levy this loan. 
| The inſtructions themſelves here follow: viz. | 
1. That they ſhould themſelves, for a good Inſtrudtions to 

example to others, lend his Majeſty the ſeveral the commiſ- 
ſums of money required of them, teſtifying it ſioners for ra- 
by their names, with their own hands, that when —_— 
they ſhall, in his Majeſty's name, require others 145 : 
to lend, they may diſcern the ſaid commiſſioners 3s 
% forwardneſs. e 7 e 

Il. To take for their guide thoſe rates whereat 

«© men were aſſeſſed in the laſt ſubſidy's book, and 
| eto require the loan of ſo much money as the intire 


** 


9 2 


(1) By his haſty diſſolution of the 
the commons. Coke, p. 2 29. | 
(2) Within ten northern counties ſpecified in the commiſſion. 


(3) This year King Chartes raiſed mariners wages, from fourteen 


XVIII. p. 721. 


— 


” 


parliament, he loſt four, ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, which had been voted him by 


' Ruſhworth, Vol: I. p. 414. 
to twenty ſhillings per month. Rym. Fad. Vol. 
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ce to any other what his anſwer was. 


cn arLesl “ rate and value amounts to at which they are 
An? 1626. _ 
— — 


rated and ſet; as (namely) he who is ſet a hun- 
dred pounds in goods, to lend a hundred marks; 
« and he who is ſet a hundred pounds in land, to 
« lend a hundred pounds in money; and fo. per 
« rata for a greater or leſſer ſum. 

« III. To uſe all poſſible indeavors to cauſe 
« every man willingly and chearfully to lend, open- 
« ing unto them the neceſſity and unavoidableneſs 
« of this courſe ; the honor and reputation of the 
& nation; the true religion and common ſafety of 
% Prince and people, of our friends and allies in- 
« gaged in the common cauſe ; that there is no time 
now of diſputing, but of acting. 

« TV, That they appoint the days of payment 
to be within fourteen days, and perſuade ſuch as 
ſhall be able to pay it at one intire payment, the 
« better to accommodate his Majeſty*s occaſion ; 
« otherwiſe to accept of the one half at fourteen 
days, and the other to be paid before the twen- 
tieth of December now next inſuing. 
% V, That they treat apart with every one of 
thoſe who are to lend, and not in the preſenſe or 
hearing of any other, unleſs they fee cauſe to the 
« contrary. And if any ſhall refuſe to lend, and 
ce ſhall make delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in their 
« obſtinacy, that they examine ſuch perſons upon 
oath, whether they have been A withal to 
«« deny or refuſe to lend, or make excuſes for not 
« lending? Who hath dealed fo with him, and 
<« what ſpeeches or perſuaſions he or they have uſed 
« to him, tending to that purpoſe? And that they 
« ſhall alſo charge every ſuch perſon, in his Ma- 
« jeſty's name, upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe 
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« VI. That they ſhew their diſcretion and affec- 
« tions, by making choice of ſuch to begin with as 
« are likely to ſet the belt examples; and when 
« they have a competent number of hands to the 
ce roll or liſt of the leaders, that they ſhew the ſame 
to others to lead them in like manner. 

« VII. That they indeavor to diſcover whether 
« any, publicly or underhand, be workers or per- 
« ſuaders of others to diſſent from, or diſlike of 
« this courſe, or hinder the good diſpoſition of 
others: and that, as much as they may, they 
hinder all diſcourſe about it, and certify to the 
privy-council, in writing, the names, qualities 
and dwelling-places of all ſuch refractory perſons, 
with all ſpeed, and eſpecially if they ſhall diſco- 
ver any combination or confederacy againſt theſe 
proceedings. | 

de VIII. That they notify to all whom it may 
concern, that his Majeſty is well pleaſed, on 
lending theſe ſums required, to remit all that 
which by letters, in his name, was deſired upon 
the late benevolence for free- grant; and what- 
ever hath been already paid upon that account, 
ſhall be accepted for part of this loan; and if 
it exceed the ſum deſired, that the overplus ſhall 
be repaid without fee or charge : ſo likewiſe for 
privy-ſeals, if any have been already paid; but, 
if not, that agreeing to the loan of the ſum re- 
quired, excuſes payment of the privy-ſeal. 

«© IX. That they admit of no ſuits to be made, 
or reaſons to be given for abating any ſum, the 
e time and inſtant occaſion not admiting any ſuch 
„ diſpute, which would but diſturb and protract the 
„ ſheriff. | | 

« Laſtly, the commiſſioners were required and 
commanded, upon their faith and allegiance to 
e his Majeſty, to keep ſecret to themſelves, and 


« not impart or diſclole theſe inſtructions to 
„ others.” 
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To facilitate thele loans, care was taken to pub- CHARLES I 
liſh a liſt of thoſe who had freely ſubſcribed, br a An* 1626. 
good example to others, and all the peers and gen. 
tlemen were ordered to repair to their Country- cats, BY: "Fd 4 
that their abſenſe might cauſe no delay or obſtacle dr 0 f 
to the ſubſcriptions. Sir Randolph Crew, lord © 2 
chief. juſtice, ſhewing no zeal for advancing the Lord chief 
loan, was removed from his place, which was given Juſtice Crew 
to fir Nicholas Hyde. The King believed it neceſ- **moved 2 
fary to ſhew, by this example, that he would admit :e 


the loan. 
of no excuſe (1). | Rym. Fad. 


Beſide this example, the court to promote the Vol. XVIII. 
loan had recourſe to certain other methods, which P. 791, 835. 
ſeemingly would not be leſs effectual. The firſt goldiers quar- 
was, billeting ſoldiers upon private houſes, contrary tered upon 
to the conſtant cuſtom of England, where all except private 
thoſe who keep public houſes, are exempt from any 3 

5 ; : x Ruſhworth, 
obligation to quarter ſoldiers againſt their wills. p. 419. 

We may readily ſuppoſe that ſuch as expreſſed re- 
luctance to lend the Con money were not ſpared on . 
this occaſion, and that the ſoldiers quartered upon 
them took care they ſhould know to what they ex- 

poſed themſelves by difobeying his Majeſty. More- 

over, ſuch as were ſufferers by theſe incommodious 

gueſts, could not ſummon them before the uſual. 

judges 3 but, by the King's expreſs orders, they 

were obliged to apply to a council of war; ſo that 

the officers were ſole judges of their ſoldiers. This 

is never practiſcd in England, where councils of 

war have no juriſdiction but what the parliament 

allows them by acts on purpoſe, limiting both times 

and occaſions. In ſhort, it evidently appeared that 

King Charles would not be contradicted, and was 

reſolved to raiſe money upon the ſubject as he pleaſed. 

It is true, he grounded his proceedings on former 

precedents : but that ſome of his predeceſſors had, 

many ages ſince, uſed ſuch means, whether thro? 

neceſſity or otherwiſe, was ſufficient for him to con- 

ſider ſuch a precedent as the foundation of his right, 

and a prerogative of the crown. Notwithſtanding 

all this, the people in general were fo averſe to the 

loan, that the money flowed but ſlowly into his 
Majeſty's exchequer. The court therefore was A N' 1627. 
obliged to uſe a more violent remedy to force the Such as refuſe 


'moſt obſtinate, and that was, to order ſuch of the ſubſcribing 


common fort as refuſed to ſubſcribe to the loan, to are either in- 
be inrolled, as ſoldiers, to ſerve in his Majeſty's eK among 
troops. As for perſons of birth and rank, oy troops, , wa 
were ſummoned to appear before the council, and, away, or im- 
on a ſecond refuſal to lend money, were confined to priſoned. 
places at a great diſtance from their habitations, 2 
and ſuch as refuſed to be thus confined, were com- P 4 4 
mited to the ſeveral priſons in London. Sir Tho- | 
mas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford and 
King Charles's zealous adherent, was among the 
impriſoned. | | {2 
Beſide theſe methods, the court practiſed another, The doctrine 
wherice they expected great advantages, but which of paſſive o- 
proved to his Majeſty rather detrimental than be- e pub- 
neficial. This was,. to cauſe miniſters, gained for by 0 
that purpoſe, to preach as a ſcripture-doctrine, that and =. 
ſubjects were obliged to obey the King's commands, ing. 
without examination. Two of theſe miniſters di- 1d. p. 422, 
ſtinguiſned themſelves by their ſermons on this ſub- — 
ject. Dr. Sibthorp, who was one, ſays, among 
other matters, in a ſermon. | 1 

« That the Prince, who is the head, and makes 
« his court and council, it is his duty to direct 


„ and make laws, Eccleſ. viii. 3, 4. He doth: 


«© whatſoever pleaſes him. Where the word of a 
«© King is, there is power, and who may ſay unto 
« him, What doeſt thou?------If Princes command 
de any thing which ſubjects may not perform, be. 


* cauſe it is againſt the laws of God, or of na- 


Vol. II. 


(1) The Papiſts contributed very freely in the loan, but the Puritans were very backward. Whitlock, p. 8. This did 
beget in the King at firſt a tenderneſs towards the Papiſts, and afterwards a truſt and confidence in them; which was unhappily 
miſtaken by his other ſubjects, as if he inclined to their religion. Waves, p. 37. 
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CnARLESsI ture, or impoſſible, yet ſubjects are bound to 
Ax' 1627. „ undergo the puniſhment, without either reſiſting 
— © or reviling, and ſo to yield a paſſive obedience 
ce where they cannot exhibit an active one I 
« know no other caſe, but one of theſe three, 
e wherein a ſubject may excufe himſelf with paſſive 
* obedience ; but in all others he is bound to active 
« obedience,” 
But Dr. Manwaring ſpake ſtill more plainly in 
one of his ſermons. 2 ſaid, That the King 
« js not bound to obſerve the Jaws of the realm 
« concerning the ſubjects rights and liberties, but 
« that his royal will and command in impoſing 
« loans and taxes, without common conſent in par- 
4 liament, doth oblige the ſubjects conſcience, 


« upon pain of eternal damnation. That thoſe 


« who refufed to pay this loan, offended againft 
cc the law of God, and the King's ſupreme autho- 
<« rity, and became guilty of impiety, difloyalty, 
<« and rebellion. And that the authority of par- 
“ ]jament is not neceſſary for the raiſing aids and 
« ſubſidies; and that the flow proceedings of ſuch 
great aſſemblies were not fited for the ſupply of 
ce the ſtates urgent neceſſities, but would rather 
C produce fundry impediments to the juſt deſigns 
« of Princes.“ 

The archbi- It can ſcarcely be imagined that ſuch a doctrine 

ſhop ſuſpend- wag publicly preached in England, or at leaſt one 

ed for refuling vould be apt to ſuppoſe theſe preachers to be men 


Sibthorp's of no name, who ſought to pleaſe the court, and 
ſermon. were not openly approved. But this belief muſt 
Annals. vaniſh when it is conſidered, that archbiſhop Abbot 
Archb. Ab- was ſuſpended from all his archiepiſcopal functions, 
bot's Apol . 

Ruſby . and confined to one of his country-houſes, for re- 
p. 434, Kc. fuſing to licenſe Sibthorp's ſermon : that Manwar- 


ing, after having been by the lords in next parlia- 
ment ſentenced to pay a thouſand pounds fine, to 
make a public ſubmiſſion at the bars of both houſes, 
* During the and to be impriſoned “, after having been ſuſpend- 
_ plea- ed for three years, and declared incapable of hold- 
— ing any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or ſecular office, ob- 
tained nevertheleſs the King's pardon, with a good 
benefice, and afterwards a biſhoprick. One cannot 
therefore help thinking, that the doctrine preached 
by theſe miniſters was approved, favored and coun- 
tenanced by the court. Indeed, Charles's and his 
miniſters conduct manifeſtly evidenced it to be their 
intention to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and ſet the 
King above the laws. Of this we ſhall ſee farther 
proofs in the ſequel. 
State of Notwithſtanding King Charles's hopes of finally 
Clarler's af. ſucceeding in his project, he was not eaſy : the war 
fairs at h me he had undertaken for recovering the Palatinate was 
and abroad. ſo flowly and unſucceſsfully carried on, that it was 
evident he would never compaſs his ends, by con- 
tinuing it on ſuch footing. Hitherto, all had miſ- 
cites The twelve thouſand men intended for the 
Palatinate, under count Mansfeldt's command, were 
loſt for want of proper meaſures for their paſſage, 
as was ſhewn in the reign of King James. The 


paged expedition againſt Cadiz, and the Spaniſh 


Weſt-India fleet, had met with no better ſucceſs 
The King of Denmark, commencing a war with 
the Emperor, at his nephew the King of England's 
inſtances, had been miſerably defeated. The 
United Netherland provinces, in alliance with Eng- 
land, were rather in want of aſſiſtance, than able 
to give any. Lewis XIII had flattered the Sing 
of England with hopes of a league againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, only to obtain better terms from the 
Spaniards in Italy, and, ſince he had concluded a 
peace in that country, did not ſhew the leaſt incli- 
nation to join with England for recovering the Pa- 
latinate. 
than ever from the execution of his grand projects. 
To this may be added, that the diſſolution of his 
two firſt parliaments, without obtaining the expect- 


Thus Charles found himſelf more remote 
who then ſcemed of a te 


ed ſupplies, rendered him contemptible to his ne igh- 
bors. No one ſtate ſeemed very forward to Sa A188 


tract a ſtrict alliance with a Prince who had impru- 1 
dently quarreled with his ſubjects at a juncture "ha 
he moſt needed their aſſiſtance. * Finally, notwith- 
fanding he had intended to free himſelf from the 
yoke of parliaments, and put himſelf in a condition 
to raiſe what money he pleaſed upon his ſubjects, by 
the methods he had devifed, he daily perceived he 
had taken wrong meaſures. The loan-money 
came in but very flowly. To raiſe it, he was 
obliged to be perpetually uſing rigor and violence, 
the Engliſh in a manner generally refuſing to ſub- 
mit willingly to a power they believed contrary ta 
their laws and liberties. The court therefore was 
. conſtrained to be cautious in the examples of rigor 
againſt the diſobedient, that it might not occaſion 
a bare-faced rebellion, for fear if a flame brake 
out in any part, it would ſpread over the whole 
kingdom. 

Charles, in his then ſituation, ſeems to have hag 
but one of theſe two courſes to take; either to agree 
with his people, or ſtrike up a peace with Spain. 
By the firſt courſe, he would have been inabled to 
puſh the war he had undertaken more vigorouſly, 
By the ſecond, he would have been freed from the 
trouble of demanding extraordinary ſupplies of his 
parliament, or of raiſing money by unuſual methods, 
which gained him his ſubjects hatred. But both Reaſons cf 
theſe courſes were repugnant to his diſpoſition, his Charles 
character, his projects, the intereſts of his favorite <ondu8. - 
and minifters. With regard to the firſt, I believe 
I may affirm, he had formed the project of eſta- 
bliſhing in England a deſpotic power; but ſhall not 
loſe time in proving it. I had rather the reader 
would judge for himſelf, by Charles's own ſpeeches, 
by his meſſages to the houſe of commons, by his 
conduct, and by that of his minifters and council. 
What has been hitherto advanced may ſerve to give 
thereof ſome idea; but what is to appear in the ſe- 
quel will, according to my judgment, afford unde- 
niable proofs. This being ſuppoſed, Charles could 
not diveſt himſelf of the principles imbibed from 
his infancy, and deeply rooted in him by his fa- 
| ther's inſtructions and examples, without relinquiſh- 
ing his projects, and forming a new plan of go- 
vernment directly oppoſite to his humor and incli- 
nation. By reconciling himſelf to his people, he 
muſt have acquieſced to the maxims of parliaments, 
who were inceſſantly urging the nations laws, and 
ſubjects liberties, and ſubmit to be, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, lefs a King than he had hitherto 
been, and than he thought he had a right to be. It 
was too contrary to his diſpoſition to ſuffer the ex- 
tent of his royal prerogative to be queſtioned on all 
occaſions: this was a point wherein he was no 
leſs, if not more tender than his father. Beſide 
Buckingham, who had over him a great influence, 
evidently forefaw, that a reconcilation between King 
and people would infallibly be followed with his 
own ruin. The other miniſters, who were all that 


\ duke's creatures, were likewiſe ſenſible that their 


preſervation depended on the favorites welfare, and 
that the favorite's credit could not ſubſiſt with a 
good harmony between the King and his parliament. 
It was therefore neceſſary that Charles, to extricate 
himſelf from this labyrinth, ſhould become, as L 
- ſay, quite another man; ſhould alter his prin- 
ciples; ſhould have ſufficient ſtrength of mind clear- 
ly to diſtinguiſh his true intereſts from thoſe of his 
favorites and miniſters, and reſolution to proceed 
without their aſſiſtance, and follow counſels more 
agreeable to his ſubjects. But this was a mere im- 
poſſibility, conſidering the character of this Prince, 
r abſolutely inflexible. 
ſenſible that he had taken a 


| He in the end grew 


wrong courfe, bur not till it was too late to _ 
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Charles re- 
ſolves on 4 
War with 
France. 
Ruſhworth, 


p- 423, &c. 


He tries to 
make the 
French court 
give him ſome 
pretext. 
Annals, 


p. 209. 


Pretenſe of the 
war with 
France. 


The miniſters 
reaſons. 


Clarendon. 


As to the other courſe, which was to make 

ace with Spain; beſide Charles's deeming himſelf 
— in honor to ſupport a war whereof he was 
the ſole author, tho' he conſtantly affected imputing 
it to the parliament, ſuch a peace was utterly re- 
pugnant to his own particular intereſt. How little 
ſucceſs ſoever he had reaſon to expect by continuing 
the war, in his then circumſtances, it ſerved him 
for a pretext to levy money upon his people, and 
afforded him means to put in practiſe his projects 
to eſtabliſh abſolute power. On the other hand, it 
being the intereſt of his favorite and miniſters to 
keep him at variance with his people, to whom they 
were all extremely odious, they could not better effect 
it than by laying him under indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
raiſing money upon the ſubject without conſent of 
parliament. | 

The effect of this policy maniteſtly appeared at 
the very juncture whereof I am ſpeaking. Inſtead 
of perſuading King Charles to make peace with 
Spain, they inſenſibly ingaged him to proclaim war 
with France, at a time when he knew not how to 
proſecute the war he had commenced with the houſe 
of Auſtria, In order to induce France to furniſh 
ſome pretext from the rupture meditating in Eng- 
land, Charles, on ſome diſguſt concerning the 
Queen's French chaplains and domeſtics (1), diſ- 
miſſed them all, having firſt paid off their wages 
or ſalaries. The King of France highly reſented 
this manifeſt breach of the marriage-treaty z but 


however did nothing tending towards a deſign of | 


being revenged by way of arms. So the diſguſt 
received from the Queen's domeſtics, who were 
ſufficiently puniſhed, could not ſerve for pretenſe of 
a rupture on the ſide of England, ſince, on the 
contrary, France had reaſon to complain of breach 
of treaty. Nevertheleſs, it was intended to make 
war upon France, under color of ſupporting the 
Hugonots, who were oppreſſed, and threatened with 
utter deſtruction (2). But when the King's, favo- 
rite's and miniſtry's characters are conſidered, it 
can ſcarcely be imagined that the deſire of main- 
taining the Proteſtant religion, ſuch as it was in 
France, was the real motive of this war. Kin 
Charles and his whole court mortally hated the 
Preſbyterians. The duke of Buckingham had 
properly no religion at all. Weſton and Conway 
were Papiſts. Laud and Neile believed it im- 

ible to be ſaved out of the church of England. 

ow then can it be imagined that all theſe men, 
who were the King's moſt intimate counſellors, 
ſhould combine to ſupport in France a religion for 
which they had the utmoſt contempt? Ir is abun- 
dantly more probable, that Charles's miniſters, 
ſeeing little likelihood of recovering the Palatinate 
by arms, and fearing his Majeſty would at length 
be tired of a fruitleſs war with Spain, induced him to 
carry his arms into France, in order ſtill to keep him 
under a neceſſity of raiſing money by extraordinary 


methods, and thereby perpetuating his miſunder- 


ſtanding with bis ſubjects, whereon the continuance 
of their credit intirely depended. But I own this 
is bare conjecture. Another cauſe is alledged of 


this war with France, viz. the pride of Bucking- 


ham, who, being ſent to Paris to conduct the Queen 
into England, became amorous of Ann of Auſtria, 
Lewis XIII's conſort, and had the aſſurance to 


guedoc, unknown to the Rochelers. 


_ 


diſcloſe his paſſion. It is ſaid, the court of France 
menaced him with a chaſtiſement ſuitable to his in- 
ſolence, and refuſed to let him ſee the Queen ary 
more, but that he ſwore, he would ſee her in ſpite 
of them all. To this oath is aſcribed the reſolu- 
tion inſtilled into his royal maſter to make war upon 
France, in hopes it would give him opportunity to 
3 his oath. I own, I ſee very little proba- 
ility in this pretended project, which however lord 
Clarendon has thought fit to introduce (3); | 
The war with France being reſolved, King 
Charles declared the grounds of it to his council; 


VIZ, 


« I. That the houſe of Auſtria had ſuch in- 
** fluence on the council of France, as to prevail 
*© with them to obſtruct the landing of count Manſ- 

feldt's army, contrary: to promiſe, with whom 
the French ſhould have joined forces, for relief 
of the Palatinate, and the German Princes; 
which failure of performance in them proved the 
ruin of that army. | 
J have mentioned this buſineſs in the reign of 
King James I, and ſhewed it to be no ſinall error in 
the council of England to depend on a general 
promiſe as on a treaty : beſide, it was too Li for 
the King to think of revenging this pretended affront, 
which had not prevented his eſpouſing the French 


King's ſiſter. 


II. That having by his mediation prevailed 
for a peace between the French King and his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, and ingaged his word, that 
the Proteſtants ſhould obſerve the articles of 
agreement: nevertheleſs the King of France, 
contrary to the ſaid articles, blocked up their 
towns, gariſons and forts, and had commited 
many ſpoils upon them, when they had done 
nothing in violation of the edict of peace. 

It certainly was the intereſt of England to ſup- 
port the Hugonots, who were unjuſtly oppreſſed. 


CHARIESI 
Ci 3 


Ibid. 


Charles de- 
clares to the 
council his 
motives, 

1. Cauſe, 
Ruſhworth, . 
5. 424: 


Obſervation, 


3. Cauſe, 


P- Obſervation, 


But by what law is a Prince, who procures a peace 


between two enemies, but is not guarantee for per- 
formance ot articles, umpowered to make war upon 


one of the parties who breaks it? Had King Charles 


g | been ſatisfied with faying, the intereſt of England 


would not ſuffer the Hugonots to be cruſhed, this 
political reaſon might have been allowed. But in 
ſuch caſes there is a wide difference between intereſt 
and right. 

III. That the King of France had commited 
an example of great injuſtice in full peace, to 
** ſeize upon one hundred and twenty Engliſh ſhips, 
*© with all their merchandiſe and artillery. 

His Majeſty paſſes over in ſilence, that the French 
acted only by way of repriſal, and that the Engliſh 


were the agreſſors, as the parliament had complained 


to Charles himſelf. It is therefore evident, that the 


grounds of this war could not be more frivolous. 


King Charles's intention was to ſend a fleet to 
Rochel, under color of relieving that place, which 
was menaced with a ſiege. This atfair had been 
managed at the Engliſh court by the duke of Soubize, 
and M. S. Blancard, a gentleman of Lan- 

| This gives 
occaſion to ſuſpect, that their intention was to de- 
liver the town to the Engliſh, on pretenſe of re- 
lieving it. However this be, the affair was kept 
very private, and, ever ſince April, a fleet had been 


ah _ = 
wi 


(1) They maintained, that King Charles had no power to intermeddle with his Queen's family, becauſe he was a Heretic: 


and beſide, they had made the 
(2) This affair was managed 
cardinal Richelieu. Idem. p. 244. 


Queen walk to Tyburn in devotion to pray there. Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 423, 4244. | 
and promoted by a certain abbot related to the duke of Orleans, who had been diſobliged by 


3. Caſe. 


Obſervation. - 


Q 


Deſign of put- | 
ing the Eng- 
liſh in poſ- 
ſeflion of 
Rochel 


(3) The duke of Buckingham is reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been the author of this war; either thro' revenge, for having 
excepted againſt by Lewis XIII, when he was appointed embaſſador to France; or on account of ſome affronts put upon 

him by that court, when he was ſent to bring the Queen over: for, from that time, “ he took all the ways he could to under- 
value and exaſperate that court and nation; and omited no opportunity to inſenſe King Charles againſt France, and even 


«* againſt his Queen; and behaved himſelf very rudely to her.“ See Clazendon, p. 31. 
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CnanLesl equiping with all expedition, without any poſſibility 
Av? 1627. of gueſſing for what it was deſigned. When it was 
ENTS ready, the King gave Buckingham a commiſſion 
* p. 425- which plainly ſhewed the affair was to be a ſecret. 
Vol. XVIII. By this commiſſion, the duke was appointed admiral 
5 the fleet, and commander in chief of the land 
forces, which ſhould be imbarked for recovery of 
the Palatinate, according to ſuch private inſtructions 

as he. ſhould receive from his Majeſty. 
The Rochel. This navy, conſiſting of more than a hundred 
ers refuſe ad · ſhips, having on board ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, failed 
miting the from Portſmouth the ſeventh of June, and on the 


Naser. x twentieth of July appeared before Rochel. Ar the 
mg de. duke's approach, the Rochelers ſhut their gates 
EY for fear of a ſurpriſe, not having the leaſt intel- 
Howes. ligence of any Engliſh fleet's being to come ſo near 


Coke, p. 239. them. Very ſoon after, appeared the duke of 
Soubize, with ſir William Beecher, who told them, 
from his grace of Buckingham, that the King of 


England, in compaſſion to their ſufferings, had 


ſent a fleet and army to their aſſiſtance, and it they 

' refuſed his aid, he declared he was fully quit of his 
ingagement of honor and conſcience for their relief. 

The mayor, in the inhabitants names, replied ; that 

they moſt humbly thanked his Majeſty tor his care 

of them ; but that, being in ſtrict union with all 

the other Proteſtants of France, they could not re- 

ceive into their city the offered ſuccors, without 

conſulting their friends, and without a previous con- 

The duke ſails currence of the whole body of Hugonots. Buck- 
to the iſle of ingham, finding by this anſwer it would not be eaſy 


Rhee, and to gain admitance for his troops into Rochel, directed 
makes a de- 1. ; | 

Sony his courſe to the ifle of Rhee, where Toiras com- 
Ruſhworth, manded. This governor at firſt attempted to ob- 
p. 246. ſtruct the Engliſh at their landing; but, as his troops 


were not numerous, he was obliged to retreat to his 

; fort S. Martin, which was in a very defenſible con- 
Hisoverſight. dition. Had Buckingham been verſed in the art 
of war, he would, without loſing a moment, have 
marched to that fortreſs, and thereby hindered 
Toiras from laying in proviſions : but he laviſhed 
away ſo much time in landing, and in preparing for 
his march, that Toiras had leiſure to ſtore the place 
with all requiſites. He at length advanced to 
S. Martin, and beſieged it in form, but with ſmall 
ſucceſs. He had to deal with one more expert than 
himſelf, and who found means to hold him im- 
ployed in the fiege 'till November, tho' he had 
aſſured King Charles, he ſhould be maſter of the 
place in eight days. Mean while, the King of 
France, who little expected this invaſion, ordered 
his troops to march with all ſpeed towards the fea, 
and came in perſon to haſten the iſle of Rhee's relief. 


He beſieges 
the fort; 


which is re- When all was ready, count Schomberg paſſed into 


lieved. 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 463. 
Coke, p. 240. 
Novemb. 9. 


the iſle with ſix or ſeven thouſand men, without any 
K from the Engliſh fleet. Then he march- 
ed to S. Martin, the ſiege whereof Buckingham 
raiſed with precipitation, being vigorouſly puſhed 
by the French to the very ſca-ſide, fo that it was 


with great difficulty that he re-imbarked the rem- 


The Engliſh nant of his troops. It is affirmed, that of the ſeven 
fleet returns thouſand men he brought from England, near five 
Rome, thouſand periſhed in this unfortunate expedition : 
W it was rumored in England, that ſcarcely 
fiſteen hundred were loſt, and ſome even aſſert that 
the King was made ſo to believe. Ws 
While the duke ot Buckingham was imployed in 


Fruitleſs pe- / Fes 
fir John Elliot, impriſoned for re- 


tition of fir this expedition, 


John Elliot. fuſing to lend the King money, preſented to his 
Ruſhworth, Majeſty a petition for his liberty, which he aſked 
not as a favor, but as juſtice. He grounded his 


p. 429. 
— requeſt on diverſe ſtatutes which he cited, and by 
which he pretended to demonſtrate, that the King 


could not exact money from the ſubje&t by way of 


— — 
D. Book XIX 
loan, nor were the ſubjects therein bound to © 2 
him. As Charles then ſtood diſpoſed, this ee 2 
could not be of any ſervice to the perſon by whom 8 
it was preſented. In November following, ſome Son 
other gentlemen, alſo impriſoned on that account eren 
brought their Habeas Corpus, that is, defired to be bring they 
diſcharged upon bail, a privilege injoyed by all bs © 
Engliſh ſubjects (1). This cauſe was pleaded very Nan but a. 
ſolemnly before all the judges of England. Two "ogg 0 
points were decided. The firſt; whether the pri- Ruſbwor 
ſoners were commited by the ſpecial command of P. 558. 
the King, ſince the warden ſaid only, „ that the 
** priſoners were detained by command of the King, 
„ {ignified to him by warrant of ſeveral of the 
* privy counſel,” Now the priſoners pleaded, 
that, according to law, the King's order ſhould be 
produced, not barely for detaining them, but for 
commuting them, and that beſide, ſignifying the 
order by the lords of the council ſhewed, it was 
not by ſpecial command of his Majeſty. The 
ſecond point was; whether the King could impriſon 
any ſubject without declaring the cauſe of commit- 
ment, and whether, in ſuch caſe, the priſoners ought 
not to have the benefit of a Habeas Corpus, that is 
to be diſcharged upon bail. The counſel for the 
priſoners repreſented the terrible conſequences of ſuch 
a power in the Sovereign, ſince thereby the liberty 
of every ſubject would be at the mercy of their 
King, who could detain them in priſon as long as he 
pleated, and there would he no remedy by law. 
But the judges unanimouſly decided againſt the 
priloners, who were all remanded to their ſeveral 
priſons. | 
The ill ſucceſs of the iſle of Rhee expeditio 
raited numberleſs complaints and a ap —＋ 
the duke of Buckingham, who had many enemies. government 
M * _ = in that unfortunate undertaking, _ Bucking, 
and among the reſt, major-general Burroughs, one pug. 
of the beſt officers in . and — — + "ig 
tunes were imputed to the incapacity of Bucking- Annals, 
ham, who had never been in the wars, and knew P. 227. 
nothing of the ſea-ſervice, tho the King had made C2240 | 
him both admiral and captain-general. To theſe 3 
complaints were added others upon other accounts. * 
The mariners complained, they had not in three 
whole years received any wages, and deſerted in 
great numbers, to avoid being forced to ſerve any 
longer without pay. The merchants made bitter 
complaints, that the ſeas were neglected, that within 
three years they had loſt a great number of ſhips, 
and that the fiſhing boats were carried off almoſt 
from the very harbors. . Laſtly, no one ventured to 
build any new ſhips, becauſe as ſoon as ready the 
King ſeized them for his ſervice, contrary. to the 
"_— ** or conſent. 515 
ho' Charles little regarded all theſe complaints, 
which poſſibly indeed reached not his ears, = was by —_- 
however very attentive to the. petition which the aſſiſtance. 
Rochelers, on the point of being beſieged, ſent Ruſbworts 
him for relief by their deputies. | He had ingaged in Natel. | 
a war with France, on the ſtrong opinion he had p. 228. 
conceived of his navy and favorite's ability, and, 
tho? experience ſnewed him this opinion was ill- 
grounded, he would not be undeceived or contra- 
dicted, Mean while, he found himſelf without 
money, and the oppoſition he met with in the loan 
affair, made him ſenſible how difficult it would be 
to raiſe any ſum by ſuch methods. For this reaſon he 
conſulted fir Robert Cotton,” upon the preſent ſitua- 
tion of his affairs. Cotton adviſed him to call a Cotton ad. 
parliament, as the beſt means to free himſelf from viſes the King 
all difficulties: but as fir Robert foreſaw the com- to call a pat. 
mons would attack Buckingham, he adviſed withal, liament. 
that the duke might be the firſt who, in full council, . 
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(1) Such as do not rightly comprehend this and what inſues, may be ſatisfied by conſulting Ruſtworth, Vol. I. p. 459. 
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Cy art ESI ſhould move the calling a parliament. This ad- | 


An! 1627. 


474- 


Annals, 


3 

5 

N 2 1 . 
= p. 

= - 

8 


Tue loan diſ- 
continued. 


Charles's 

© ſpeech in 
arliament. 
Ruſhworth, 


p. 470. 


vice was followed, and the duke having acted his 
part, the parliament was ſummoned by the coun- 


| 4 parliament ciPs unanimous reſolution, to meet the ſeventeenth 
| called. 
| he priſoners 
J releaſed, and 
F choſen mem- 
ders of par- 

liament. 


I Id. p. 473» 


of March 1628. Immediately after, warrants were 
ſent to all parts to releaſe all thoſe impriſoned and 
confined for the loan buſineſs, and Charles had the 
mortification to ſee almoſt all of them, to the num- 
ber of twenty-ſeven, elected to ſerve tor repreſenta- 
tives in the inſuing parliament (1). He likewiſe 
ſent writs of ſummons to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was confined to one of his houles, 
to the biſhop of Lincoln, priſoner in the Tower, and 
to the earl of Briſtol, Then allo, the council or- 
dered the lord-mayor of London to uſe moderation 
in demanding the loan-money. This evidences 
there were ſtill ſome who ſtood out, and that vio- 
lence had thitherto been uſed to compel them. 

The parliament being aſſembled the ſeventeenth 
of March, his Majeſty made to both houſes the 


following ſpeech : viz. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ce HES E times are for action. Wherefore, 
' for example ſake, I mean not to ſpend 
r much time in words; = accordingly, 
4 that your (as I hope) good reſolutions will be 
<< ſpeedy, not ſpending time unneceſſarily, or (that 
] may better ſay) dangerouſly : for tedious con- 
i ſultations at this conjuncture of time are as hurt- 
4“ ful as ill reſolutions. | 

& [ am ſure you now expect from me, both to 
« know the cauſe of your meeting, and what to 
« reſolve on. Yet I think there is none here but 
« knows, that common danger is the cauſe of this 
« parliament, and that ſupply at this time is the 
« chief end of it: ſo that I need but point to you 
« what to do. I will uſe but few perſuaſions: for 
<« if to maintain your own advices, and as now the 
<« caſe ſtands for the following thereof, the true 


religion, laws and liberties of this ſtate, and the 


« juſt defenſe of our true friends and allies, be not 
<« ſufficient, then no eloquence of men or angels 
e will prevail. 

t Only let me remember you, that my duty 
e moſt of all, and every one of yours according to 
« his degree, is to ſeck the maintenance of this 
church and common-wealth : and certainly, there 
c never was a time in which this duty was more ne- 
4c ceſſarily required than now. _ | 

„I therefore, judging the parliament to be the 
<« moſt ancient, ſpeedieſt and beſt way, in this time 
« of common danger, to give ſuch ſupply as to 
« ſecure our ſelves, and to ſecure our friends 
« from imminent ruin, have called you together. 
« Every man now muſt do according to his con- 
« ſcience: wherefore if you (as God forbid) ſhould 
« not do your duties, in contributing what the ſtate 
<« at this time needs, 1 muſt, in diſcharge of my 
conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God 
<« hath put into my hands, to fave that which the 

follies of ie men may, otherwiſe, hazard 
to loſe. | | | 

« Take not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn to 
< threaten any but my equals, but an admonition 
« from him who both out of nature and duty, 
hath moſt care of your preſervations and proſpe- 
* rities: and (tho I thus ſpeak) I hope that your 
ce demeanor at this time will be ſuch, as ſhall not 
only make me approve your former counſels, but 
c lay on me ſuch obligations as ſhall tie me, by 
way of thankfulneſs, to meet often with you: for 
ebe affured, that nothing can be more pleaſing 
ce unto me, than to keep a good correſpondence 
« with you NN” k | 


* 
* 


A 
* 


upon the text I have delivered you, which is 
* To remember a thing, to the end we may for- 
„ get it. You may imagine that I came here 
«© with a doubt of ſucceſs of what I deſire, remem- 
bering the diſtractions of the laſt meeting. But 
I aflure you, that I ſhall very eaſily and gladly 
forget and forgive what is paſſed, ſo that you 
will at this preſent time leave the former ways 
of diſtractions, and follow the counſel late given 
you, To maintain the unity of the ſpirit in the 
bond of peace.” | 


Ee $68 
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* 
* 


* 
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The lord keeper thus ſeconded his Majeſty. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc 
0 


cc 


this kingdom. Weighty it is and great, as great 
as the honor, ſafety and protection of religion, 
King and country : and what can be greater ? 
Urgent it is; it is little pleaſure to tell or think 
how urgent: and to tell it with circumſtances, 
were a long work. I will but touch the ſum of 
ce 1t in few words. 
The Pope and houſe of Auſtria have long af- 
fected, the one a ſpiritual the other a temporal 
monarchy : to effect their ends, to ſerve each 
c other's turn, the houſe of Auſtria, beſide 
« the rich and vaſt territories of both the Indies 
and in Africa joined together, are become maſters 
of Spain and Italy, and the great country of 
Germany. And altho' France be not under 
their ſubjection, yet they have invironed all about 
it; the very bowels of the kingdom ſwayed by 
e the Popiſh faction. They have got ſuch a part, 
e and ſuch interceſſion in the government, that, 
under pretenſe of religion, to root out the Pro- 
teſtants and our religion, they have drawn the 
King to their adherence, ſo far that albeit, upon 
his Majeſty's interpoſition by his embaſſadors, 
and his ingagement of his royal word, there 
c was between the King and his ſubjects articles of 
agreement, and the ſubjects were quiet; whereof 
«© his Majeſty, intereſted in that great treaty, was 
bound to ſee a true accompliſhment ; yet, againſt 
that ſtrict alliance, that treaty hath been broken, 
and thoſe of the religion have been put to all 
e extremity, and undoubtedly will be ruined with» 
out preſent help, So as that King is not only 
diverted from aſſiſting the common cauſe, | but 
hath been miſled to ingage himſelf in hoſtile acts 
e againſt our King and other Princes, making way 
thereby for the houſe of Auſtria, to the ruin of 
his own and other kingdoms, 

„ Other Potentates, who in former times did 
e balance and interrupt the growing greatneſs of 
« the houſe of Auſtria, are now removed and di- 
% verted. The Turk hath made peace with the 
« Emperor, and turned himſelf wholly into wars 
with Aſia: the King of Sweden is imbroiled in 
a war with Poland, which is invented by Spaniſh 
<< praCtiſes, to keep that King from ſuccoring our 
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c pare : the King of Denmark is chaced out of his 
(6 Pi 


ingdom, on this and on that ſide the Sound; 
« ſo that the houſe of Auſtria is on the point to 


„ command all the ſea-coaſts, from Dantzic to 


« Embden, and all the rivers falling into the ſea 
<« in that great extent: fo, as beſide the power by 


ce the ſubverſion of all our ſtate. | 


land, they begin to threaten our part by ſea, to 


« In the Baltic ſea, 


they are providing and 


Vor. II. 


(1) In all ſeventy- eight were releaſed. See their names in dh, Vol. I. p. 473. 


& arming 


I will only add one thing more, and then CHARLESI 
leave my lord keeper to make a ſhort paraphraſe An* 1627. 


6c Y E are here in parliament by his i 5 appr The lord 
writ and royal command, to conſult and keeper's 


conclude of the weighty and urgent buſineſs of ſpeeeh. 
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Cna ni] <5 arming all the ſhips they can build or hire; and 15 orthodox church. If honor be in queſtion, the 


A K. i * ſtories and uments in fe Nx Ann 
A' 1627, „“ have at this time their embaſſadors treating at ories and mon in former ages will 


AN” 1629, 


M ubec, to draw into their ſervice the Hanſe 


« towns, whereby taking from us and our neigh- 
« bors the Eaft-land trade, by which our ſhiping is 
e ſupplied, they expect, without any blow given, 
4 to make themſelves maſters of that ſea. In 
« theſe weſtern parts, by the Dunkirkers, and by 
&« the now French and Spaniſh admiral, to the ruin 
« of fiſhing (of infinite conſequence both to us and 
e the Low-Countries) they inteſt all our coaſt, ſo 
„% as we paſs not ſafely from port to port. And 
ce that fleet which lately aſſiſted the French at the 
« iſle of Rhee, is now preparing at San Andero, 
« with other ſhips builded in the coaſt of Biſcay 
« to re-inforce it, and a great fleet is making 
« ready at Liſbon; where, beſide their own, they 
« do ſerve themſelves upon all ſtrangers bottoms 
« coming to that coaſt for trade; and theſe voy 
<< preparations are, no doubt, to aſſault us in Eng- 
4 land or Ireland, as they ſhall find advantage, and 
« a place fit for their turn. 

« Our friends of the Netherlands, beſide the fear 
« which juſtly troubles them leſt the whole force of 
« the Emperor may fall upon them, are diſtracted 
« by their voyages into the Eaſt, which have car- 
c ried both men and money into another world, 
« and much weakened them at home. 


« Thus are we even ready on all fides to be | 


& ſwallowed up; the Emperor, France and Spain 
« being in open war againſt us; Germany over- 
« run; the King of Denmark diſtreſſed ; the King 
« of Sweden diverted ; and the Low-Country men 
« diſabled to give us aſſiſtance. 

I ſpeak not this to increaſe fear, unworthy of 
« Engliſh courages, but to preſs a proviſion wor- 
« thy the wiſdom of a parliament: and for that 
« cauſe his Majeſty hath called you hither, that by 
c a timely proviſion againſt thoſe great imminent 


. «6 dangers, our ſelves may be ſtrengthened at 


« home, our triends and allies incouraged abroad, 

« and theſe great cauſes of fear ſcattered and diſ- 

c“ peled. : 
2 becauſe, in all warlike preparations, trea- 

« ſure bears the name, and holds the ſemblance of 
ce the nerves and ſinews; and if a ſinew be too 
«« ſhort or too weak, if it be either ſhrunk or 
« ſtrained, the part becomes unuſeful: It is need- 
c ful, that you make a good and timely ſupply of 
<« treaſure, without which all counſels will prove 
< fruitleſs. 1 might preſs many reaſons to this 
« end, but I will name but few. 

„ Firſt, for his Majefty's ſake, who requires it. 
& Great is the duty which we owe him by the law 
« of God; great by the law of nature, and our 
«« own allegiance z great for his own merit, and the 
« memory of his ever bleſſed father. I do but 
point at them: but methinks our thoughts can- 
<6 not but recoil on one conſideration touched by his 
« Majeſty, which to me ſeems fo found, like a 
parliamentary pact or covenant. | 

% A war was deviſed here, aſſiſtance profeſſed, 
yea and proteſted here: I do but touch it, I 
« know you will deeply think on it; and the 
« more, for the example the King hath ſet you; 
« his lands, his plate, his jewels he hath nor 
« ſpared, to ſupply the war: what the people have 
<< proteſted, the King for his part hath willingly 
„performed. I. . 

«« -Secondly, for the cauſe ſake. It concerns us, 
© in Chriſtian charity, to tender the diſtreſſes of 


« our friends abroad; it concerns us, in honor, not | be The enemy is beforehand with us, 
«+ to abandon them who have ſtood for us. And f and flies on the wings of ſucceſs. We may dally 
if this come not cloſe enough, you ſhall find our] and play with the 'hour-glaſs which is in our 


«« intereſt ſo woven and involved with theirs, that 


the cauſe is more ours than theirs. If religion 
be in peril, we have the moſt flouriſhing and 


.«« expreſs command to redouble. 


„% ſhew, that our anceſtors have left us as much 
© as any nation. If trade and commerce be in 
cc _ we are iſlanders, it is our life. All 
* theſe at once lie at ſtake, and ſo doth our ſafety 
and being. 

„ Laſtly, in reſpect of the manner of his Ma- 
<< jeſty's demand, which is in parliament, the wa 
e which hath ever beſt DISD the ſubjects of Eng- 
land; and good cauſe for it: for, aids granted 
in parliament work good effects for the people ; 
they be commonly accompanied with wholſome 
laws, gracious pardons, and the like. Beſide, 
e juſt and good Kings, finding the love of their 
«© people, and the readineſs of their ſupplies, may 
+ the better forbear the uſe of their prerogatives, 
c and moderate the rigor of the laws towards their 
6 ſubjects. 

« This way, as his Majeſty hath told you, he 
„ hath choſen; not as the only way, but as the 
ce fiteſt 3 not as deſtitute of others, but moſt agree. 
able to the goodneſs of his own moſt gracious 
e diſpoſition, - and to the deſire and weal of his 
people. If this be defered, neceſſity and the 
* ſword of the enemy make way to the others. 
*« Remember his Majeſty's admonition, I ſay, re- 
«© member it. 
Let me but add, and obſerve God's mercy 
towards this land, above all others. The tor- 
rent of war hath overwhelmed other churches 
and countries; but God hath hitherto reſtrained 
it from us, and ſtill gives us warning of ever 


approaching danger, to fave us from ſurpriſe, 


“ And our gracious Sovereign, in a true ſenſe of 
„it, calls together his high court of parliament, 
<« the lively repreſentation of the wiſdom, wealth 
and power of the whole kingdom, to join toge- 
„ther to repel thoſe hoſtile attempts which di- 
* ſtreſſed our friends and allies, and threatened our 
<< ſelves. | 

And therefore it behoves all to apply their 
«© thoughts unto counſel and conſultations, 

worthy the greatneſs and wiſdom of this 
„ aſſembly; to avoid diſcontents and diviſions, 
* which may either diſtemper or delay; and to 

attend that unum neceſſarium, the common 
<« cauſe; propounding, for the ſcope and work of 
all debates, the general good of the King and 

kingdom, whom God hath joined together with 
an indiſſoluble knot, which none muſt attempt 
** to cut or unty. And let all, by unity and good 

accord, indeayor to pattern this parliament by 
the beſt which have been, that it may be a pat- 
ce tern to future parliaments, and may infuſe into 
ce parliaments a kind of multiplying power and 
« faculty, whereby they may be more frequent, 
«« and the King our Sovereign delight to fit on his 
ce throne, and from thence to diſtribute his graces 
« and favors among his people. 

« His Majeſty hath given you cauſe to be confi- 
« dent of what you have heard from his royal 
«© mouth; which nevertheleſs he hath given me 
If this parlia- 
« ment, by their dutiful and wiſe proceedings, 
«« ſhall but give this occaſion, his Majeſty will be 


ce ready, not only to manifeſt his gracious accepta- 


tion, but to put out all memory of thoſe diſtaſtes 


„ which have troubled former parliaments, 


« | have but one thing more to add, and that 


eis, as your confultations be ſerious, ſo let them 


« power, but the hour will not ſtay for us; and 
© an opportunity once loſt, cannot regained. 
And therefore reſolve of your ſupplies, 5 
| tne 
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1“ they may be timely and ſufficient, ſerving the 
2 « NG > 5orr counſel, your aid, all is but oſt, 


it your aid be either too little, or too late: and 


« his Majeſty is reſolved, that his affairs cannot 
permit him to expect it over long.“ 
Charles's Theſe two ſpeeches need no comment, ſince they 
view in theſe plainly ſpeak. both the King's principles concerning 
two ſpeeches, the uſe of parliaments, and his intention, 1n caſe he 
and remarks received not from the parliament ſuch ſatisfaction 
— as he expected. Charles ſeems not to have made uſe 
of a proper means to gain the good-will of the 
commons: but it muſt be obſerved, that nothing 
was more oppoſite to his temper, than ſtooping 
to court his parliament. He deemed it a great con- 
deſcenſion to declare that, tho? he had other ways 
of raiſing money, he was very willing to follow the 


old method of demanding a ſupply from the par- 
liament: but leſt the commons ſhould think he was 


forced to it by a kind of neceſſity, he took care to 
intimate that, in caſe the money he demanded was 
not granted, he could raiſe it by other means. This 
was the ſole aim of both theſe ſpeeches (1). | 
As to thoſe arguments, alledged by the lord- 
keeper, to excite the commons to give his Majeſty 
a plentiful ſupply, they were too highly exagerated 
to produce much effect. The Spaniards pretended 
preparatioris to invade England were a groundleſs 
chimera : for' in reality, during this whole war, 
that nation never once offered to attack either 
Great Britain or Ireland; nay, it was abſolutely in 
King Charles's power to have been at peace with 
the Spaniard, who had no demands upon him; 
nevertheleſs he would make believe that England 
was moſt evidently in danger. As to the argument 
ſo very frequently urged 3 viz. that the parliament 
adviſed this war, it was grown ſo thread-bare that 
it could no longer make any impreſſion. There 
was not then in England any one perſon not per- 
fectly ſenſible that the King and duke of Bucking- 
ham were the real authors of the rupture with Spain, 
and had thro' a groſs artifice ſurpriſed the parlia- 
ment into that advice whereon Charles perpetually 
| inſiſted. | | 
A letter pub- Before the commons had entered into any debates, 
liſhed in the there was a long letter communicated to them, 
begining of and diſperſed under title of A Speech without 


this parlia- 6 | 
woes. « doors (2).“ The anonymous author pretended 


Ruſhworth, to have been formerly a member of the lower houſe, 
p. 489. tho* he was not choſen to ſerve in the preſent par- 
Annals, lament. His aim was to adviſe the commons how. 
p. 238. they were to proceed, and to lay before them the 
ſundry grievances complained of by the people. 
This writing made great noiſe at that time, bur I 
do not think it neceſſary to inſert the contents, ſince 
they were only the ſentiments of a private perſon, 
Diverſe | After the two houſes had petitioned his Majeſty | 
ſpeeches in for a faſt, the commons began to examine the na- 
V = <- tional grievances, and ſeemed determined to grant 
rances s no ſupply *till theſe grievances were redreſſed. 


Mar. 20, 22. The firit they took into conſideration were, billeting 
Ruſtworth, ſoldiers; loans by benevolence and privy-ſeals; 
* 498, 499. impriſoning gentlemen refuſing to lend; denial of 


2 4 releaſe upon a Habeas Corpus; and ſeveral ſpeeches 
| were made upon theſe occaſions. Sir Francis Sey- 
Sir Francis 


mour, among other particulars, faid How 
can we think of giving ſubſidies, till we know 
„ whether we have any thing to give or no? For 
if his Majeſty be 


Seymour's, 


„give? —- Hath it not been preached in our 
„e pulpits, that all we have is the King's, JURE 


rſuaded by any to take from 
* his ſubjects what he will, and where it pleaſeth 
& him; 1 would gladly know, what we have to 
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„ DIVINO?”” — Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- CHARLZSI 

wards ſo well known as earl of Strafford,diſtinguiſhed An? 1627. 

himſelt by a ſpeech againſt the government. lex 

ſaid indeed, theſe things were not to be imputed to W TR 

the King but to the projectors, that is, to the Wentworchs 

miniſters or others who had formed the deſign of 

ſtretching the prerogative beyond its due bounds, 

of whom he thus expreſſed himſelf : «<< They have Ruſhworth 

brought the crown into greater want than ever, p. $00. ' 

e by anticipating the revenues. And can the 

* ſhepherd bc thus ſmitten, and the ſheep not 

** ſcattered ? They have introduced a privy council, 

** raviſhing at once the ſpheres of all ancient go- 

« vernment, impriſoning us without either bail or 

* hond ; they have taken from us, what? What 

ſhall I fay indeed, what have they left us? All 

means of ſupplying the King and ingratiating 

ourſelves with him, taking up the root of aff 

<< propriety.” — Sir Edward Coke, a great law- Sir Edward 

yer, ſpake chiefly to the grievances of loans, and Coke's. 

among other matters ſaid: * Who will give ſub- Id. p. 501. 

„ ſidies, if the King may impoſe what he will? 

and if after parliament, the King may inhance 

<* what he pleaſeth ?------The King cannot tax any 

«© by way of loans.”------ Thereupon he quoted the 

ſtarute of 25 Edward III, wherein it is ſaid, that 

loans againſt the will of the ſubject, are againſt 

cc reaſon, and the franchiſes of the land; and 

concluded with this paragraph out of Magna Charta 

—— Nullus liber homo capiatur vel impriſonetur 

* aut diſſeiſietur de libero tenemento ſuo, &c. niſi 

per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per legem 

{© terre,” Another, ſpeaking of the impriſon- Sir Robert 

ment of thoſe who had refuſed to lend the King Philips. 

money, faid, ------ “ O improvident anceſtors! G Id. p. 504. 

unwiſe fore-fathers! to be ſo curious in providing 

for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and liberties 

* of parliament, and to neglect our perſons and 

bodies, and to let them die in priſon, and that 

e qurante beneplacito, remedileſs: if this be law, 

* what do we talk of our liberties? Why do we 

«© trouble ourſelves with the diſpute of law, fran- 

* chiſes, Poway of goods? What may a man 

call his, if not liberty? | 3 
It is not my deſign to inlarge farther on what was 

ſaid in the houſe of commons upon theſe points. 

This ſuffices to ſhew how the majority were diſpoſed. 

All their arguments tended to demonſtrate, that if 

the King had power to take away his ſubje&s goods 

by a bare act of his will, whether by way of loan 

or otherwiſe, and to impriſon ſuch as refuſed to 

obey his orders without their being admited to bai], 

they were either to be intirely ſubje& to their Sove- 

reign's pleaſure, or to Begin with firmly eſtabliſhing 

the peoples rights to the prevention of tyranny. 

The court-party durſt not dire&ly oppoſe this ge- 

neral ſentiment, butby various arguments ſtrove to try to put off 

make their opponents comprehend that, to gain the examina- 

his Majeſty's good will, ſupplies were previouſly to tion of grie- 

be granted. Then, they gave hopes, that the Tees. 

King, moved with ſuch a mark of affection for his . 

— oþ would not be againſt redreſſing the grie- Annas. 

vances. But this made little impreſſion upon the 

reſt, who were by far the majority, and who veril 

believed, that to begin with the ſubſidies was the 

ready way to have the grievances un- redreſſed. 

Mean while, to make a diverſion, ſecretary Coke Propoſitions 
eſented to the houſe certain propoſitions from the from the King 

King, concerning ſupply : but it was reſolved, that poſtponed. - 

the reading thereof ſhould be defered till the houſe March 25. 

had taken tome reſolution touching the grievances, — 

eſpecially impriſonment of the ſubjects, and denial A 


ſolutely, without pr 


oducing any authority ; on which ſcore, many are apt to pais on him very 
(2) Thus directed; . To my noble Friends of the Lower Houſe of Parliament.” | 


” * ” * — 


(i) M. Rapin might have delivered this, and abundance more of a like ſtamp, as his own private opinion, and not do ab 


vere cenſures, 


of 


The courtiers 


WIE, I — — 


— 


— r P — 


— 
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CHarLesl of bail. There were very great debates upon theſe 
AN? 1627, points, and even the judges were heard. Finally, 
== the houſe came to theſe ſubſequent reſolutions, di- 
rectly oppoſite to Charles's pretenſions, and the 

Judges determinations: that is, they eſtabliſhed 

maxims quite different from thoſe of his Majeſty : 

VIZ, | 

& I. That no freeman ought to be detained or 
| held in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the 
=. « command of King or privy council, or other, 
P. 513. «c unleſs ſome cauſe of the commitment, detainer, 
&« or reſtraint be expreſſed, for which by the law he 

& ought to be commited, detained, or reſtrained. 
* That the writ of Habeas Corpus may not be 
« denied, but ought to be granted to every man 
e who is commited or detained in priſon, or other- 
&« wiſe reſtrained, tho* it be by command of the 
e King, the privy-council, or any other, he pray- 


The com- 
mons reſolu- «cc 


ing the ſame. 

46 III. That if a freeman be commited or de- 
ce tained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by com- 
« mand of the King, the privy-council, or any 
c other, no cauſe of ſuch commitment, detainer, or 
e reſtraint being expreſſed for which, by law, he 
e ought to be commited, detained, or reſtrained, 
ce and the ſame be returned upon a Habeas Corpus, 
« granted for the ſaid party, then he ought to be 
« delivered or bailed. 

« IV. That it is the ancient and undubitable 
e right of every freeman, that he hath a full and 
<« abſolute property in his goods and eſtate ; that 
& no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or other like 
e charge ought to be commanded or levied by the 
„ King, or any of his miniſters, without common 
” — 5 4 by act of parliament.” | | 

The propoſitions, tendered the day before by ſe- 
cretary oe. from his Majeſty, were now received 
and read, but the debate thereof was refered to an- 
other day. The propoſitions were theſe : 

G 3. 30 furnith with men and victuals thirty 
ſhips to guard the narrow ſeas, and along the 
coaſts, | 
„ 2, To ſet out ten other ſhips for relief of the 
« town of Rochel. 

6 3. To ſet out ten other ſhips for the preſer- 
« vation of the Elbe, the Sound, and the Baltic 
39 

« 4, To levy arms, cloth, victual, pay, and 
tranſport an army of ten thouſand horſe, and ten 
thouſand foot, for foreign ſervice. 

« ;, To pay and ſupply fix thouſand more for 
the ſervice of Denmark. ; 

6. To ſupply the fogs of the office of ord- 

„ Nance, | nd 
% 7. To ſupply the ſtores of the navy. 


An? 1628. 
The King's 
demands. 
March 26. 
Ruſhworth, 
. 
4 of 
P. 251. * 


* 
o 


A $R 


« 8, To build twenty ſhips yearly for the in- 


La 


* creaſe of the navy. | 
« 9. To repair the forts within the land. 
„ 16. To pay the arrears of the office of ord- 
% nance. | 

« 11. To pay the arrears of the victuallers 
„ office. | 

« 12, To pay the arrears of the treaſure of the 
„navy. | 

<« 13, To pay the arrears due for the freight of 
«« diverſe merchant-ſhips imployed in his Majeſty's 
66 ſervice, | | 
« 14. To provide a magazine 


for victuals for 
c land and ſea-ſervice. ; | 


By peruſing theſe articles, the houſe readily per- 


were no eſtimates made, they plainly ſaw, if the 
ſhould take into conſideration the particulars, the 
court would mount the expenſe very high: where- 
fore, without entering into any diſcuſſion, they in 


„any man.” Theſe debates produced this reſo- 


ſhew in his grace and goodneſs, the more they 


| might prejudice the houſe's privileges, and the King April ro. 


| adjournments whenever he pleaſed : but it was finally 


| bill, But being oppoſed by ſeveral, it was deter- Reſolved, that 


ceived it would be a work of infinite labor to ex- 
amiae the neceſſity and juſtice of each, and as there 


Ax? 1628 


y wo 


genera] concluded on 
large ſupply (1). 
After that, they returned to the examination of The can. 

this particular grievance, that the King's council, condutt cr. 
by their bare authority, had confined to their houſes mined, © 
ſome who refuſed lending their money; had ſent Abril 2. 
away others to places remote from their homes; worth, 
and conſtrained ſome, on the ſame account, to ſerve Anda - 
the King in foreign countries (2). On this point, 264—27 
ſir Thomas Wentworth ſaid, „“ If any man owes | 
* a man diſpleaſure, and ſhall procure him to be 
put into foreign imployment, it will be a matter 
of high concernment to the ſubject. We know 
the honor and juſtice of the King; but we know 
„ not what his miniſters, or the mediation of em- 
baſſadors may do, to work their own wrath upon 


granting his Majeſty a very 


A 
A 


lution : , 

«© That no freeman ought to be confined by any Reſolution of 
% command from the King, or privy-council, or the houte. 
any other, unleſs it be by act of parliament, or 
ce by other due courſe, or warrant of law.” 

All theſe determinations promiſed the K ing no Meſſage from 
good with reſpect to his prerogative ; and as he the King con. 
teared the commons would again attack the duke of Cerning Buck 
Buckingham, he tried to divert them from it by a a; 
meſſage, delivered to the houſe by ſecretary Coke. 8 
It was upon a rumor, that the duke had ſpoken ill p. 523. 
of the parliament at the council- board. The King 
aſſured, it was not true, and the ſecretary added, 
if the duke had ſo ſpoken, he would have contra- 
dicted himſelf, for the whole council could bear 
him witneſs, he was the firſt mover of calling the 
parliament: but he took care not to tell them, it 
was merely thro? policy, purſuant to the counſel of 
ſir Robert Cotton. 

Next day, his Majeſty ſent another meſſage to A fecond mef- 
the commons, deſiring them to take into conſidera- Cf, 2 
tion the ſupply buſineſs. He alſo told them that, ne * 5 
as to the freedom of perſons and propriety of goods, p. 524. Y 
he was willing to come into any expedients which b 
ſhould be judged convenient, by way of bill, or 
otherwiſe ; and that the more confidence they ſhould 


ſhould prevail to obtain their deſires. 
Upon this meſſage, the houſe unanimouſly voted Five ſubſidie; 
five whole ſubſidies (3), but returned immediately voted. 
to the examination of grievances, and held a con- 3 525, 32)» 
ference with the lords upon that ſubject. | * 
Eaſter holidays approaching, Charles deſired the Charles 
commons not to adjourn, that affairs might be more hinders the 
expeditiouſly diſpatched. This meſſage occaſioned houſes from 
a debate; ſome members fearing ſuch a precedent 1dr s 


thenceforward imagine he had power to prevent 14. p. 537. 


reſolved to do as his Majeſty deſired. 

The eleventh of April, ſecretary Coke moved the He preſſes tie 
diſpatch of the ſubſidies, ſaying, the votes to grant commons 4 
the King money were nothing till turned into a bout fupply- 


ſupply and 
grievances g0 


mined, that grievances and ſupply ſhould go hand 
| together. 


in hand. 


Next day, Coke brought from Charles another 


in Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 516, &c. 


(2) Sir Peter Mayman, who was ſent into the Palatinate for refuſing to lend money, opened his own caſe. Idem. p. 522. 
(3) The King ply received them, acknowledging it the greateſt 


liked parliaments at the fir 


with his people often. Idem. p. 525. 


(1) March 31, the commons preſented a petition to the King againſ recuſants, which, together with the King's anſwers, fee 


, tho' fince, he was grown to a diſtaſte of them; but now he loved them, and ſhould rejoice to meet. 


— 


ift ever given in parliament. He added, that he 


meſſige 
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CHARLES I meſſage to the houſe, to this effect : ** That his 
An' 1628.“ Majeſty had long ſince expected ſome fruit of 
What was fo happily begun; but finding a ſtop 


But he does not only threaten us, he has put his CHARLISI 


threats in execution already. Which then is beſt, Ax' 1628. 
abſolute power agaiuſ = 


cc 
8 
(e 


either for him to vow 
u 


A meſſage «© beyond all expectation, his command was that, “ our will, or for us to ſuffer it, nay, approve it 
from the 6 without any farther delay, they ſhould proceed e by our ſilence and ſervile fears? Of the two, cer- 
0 « in the 1 for notwithſtanding his con- tainly the firſt is leaſt dangerous. A time may 
638 e ſenting that ſupply and grievances ſhould go to- | come, when the King ſhall have occaſion for 
6A « gether, his meaning was not, that the one ſhould | «© parliaments, and then we ſhall be able to reco- 
p. 280. « give interruption to the other, nor the time be] ver the ground we ſhall have loſt: but if we 
cc ; out on any pretenſe z and therefore bid betray the intereſt of our country, by tamely 
« them take heed, that they did not force him to] yielding to our King the power he would aſſume, 
« make an unpleaſing end of what was ſo well | © our liberty would be irrecoverably loſt, We 
“ begun.“ | * ſhall lay upon ourſelves and poſterity a yoke 
which is This meſſage was extremely detrimental to his | ++ which our — could never bear, and be 
greatly to his Majeſty. 1. Becauſe of the threatening. 2. By | © held in abhorrence by the whole nation. And 
prejudice. xcaſon of his inſtances, that the affair of ſupply ſhould f after all, what ſhall we gain by our condeſcen- 


Another meſ- 


be diſpatched betore that of grievances: for it was 
not doubted that, it the firſt were finiſhed, the 
parliament would be immediately prorogued 5. Laſt- 
ly, Charles's unwillingnels to redreſs the grievances, 
was 2 clear evidence, he would never be brought to 
it of his own accord, and conſequently it was neceſ- 
fary he ſhould be conſtrained to ir. This was the 
more probable, as Coke, when he delivered the 
meſſage, added, That the King would wil- 
e lingly hear any thing concerning the abuſes of 
<* power, but not about power itſelt,” Theſe were 
expreſſions liable to many cavils, and plain intima- 
tions, that the King reſerved to himſelt, by this re- 
ſtriction, a means to evade the grievances. 
fect, Coke, being moved to explain his meaning by 
the word Power, refuſed it (1), 

Two days after, the ſecretary delivered another 


* 66 


In ef- 


cc 


ſion? Why, the King will continue the uſe of 
parliaments, provided he ſhall be abſolute ma- 
iter ; order them to give him ſuch a ſum, and 
by ſuch a time; forbid them to examine grie- 
vances; in a word, manage them intirely as he 
pleaſes. Thus we ſhall prevent the King's go- 
verning without a parliament, but ſhall eſtabſiſn 
a precedent which will render parliaments for 
«© ever {laves to the King and his miniſters.” 

Thus reaſoned the majority of the commons, and 
tho* they did not openly expreſs themſelves in theſe: 
very terms, the houſe by their whole conduct, evi- 
denced theſe conſiderations to be the real foundation 
of all their proceedings. For this reaſon it was they 
determined on deſiring audience, in order to anſwer 
all the King's meſſages, and withal to preſent him 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


co 
(e 


a petition concerning billeting ſoldiers upon private 


ſage from = meſſage from his Majeſty, to haſten the ſubſidy at- | houſes. Their repreſentation to his Majeſty, by 

Charles upon fair. Theſe meſſages, which came thus one upon | the mouth of their ſpeaker, here follows: viz. 

8 *- another, gave the court- party frequent occaſions WE GE” 

Ruſtworth, to preſs the houſe to give their Sovereign fatisfac- | Moſt gracious and dread Sovereign, 

p. 539. tion. All their ſpeeches, on this head, met in one OUR dutiful and loyal commons here aſ. The ſpeaker's 
Annals. point; viz. to inſpire the houſe with a dread, that «« ſembled, were lately humble ſuitors to your harangue to 


a quarrel between their Prince and them would be 
fatal to parliaments, and furniſn him with occaſion 
to proceed without them for the future. As Charles 
himſelf, and the lord keeper by his order, had fre- 
quently made uſe of this very method to intimidate 


e Majeſty for acceſs to your royal preſenſe: the = eg 
c occaſion which moved their delires herein was a the common 

particular of importance, worthy your princely petition about 
cc 


* conſideration 3 which, as it well deſerves, ſhould billeting ſol- 


(e 


« have been the only ſubject of my ſpeech at this dier. 
the commons, it could not be doubted, that theſe | «« time. . 5 
men ſpake purſuant to the court's intentions, and « But ſince your gracious anſwer for this acceſs,F . 
poſſibly even by its expreſs order. A privy-coun- | «© obtained by a meſſage from your Majeſty, they 
ſellor's ſpeech in the lower houſe, laſt parliament, | «© have had ſome cauſe to doubt, that your Ma- 
was not yet forgot, and whereof the commons had | jeſty is not ſo well ſatisfied with the manner of 
Judged proper to take notice, in the remonſtrance | e their proceedings, as their hearty deſire is you 
they would have preſented to his Majeſty. The | «© ſhould be, eſpeciall in that part which concerns 
dritt of that ſpeech was to intimate to the commons, | «+ your Majeſty's — * ſupply, as if in the pro- 
that, if they did not content their Sovereign, they “ ſecution thereof, they had of lac uſed ſome ſlack-- 
would hazard occaſioning the utter baniſhment of | 


parliaments from England. This menace, ſo fre- 
quently inſinuated by Charles himſelf, by the lord 
keeper, by ſome members of the houſe known to be 


the court's devotees, ſometimes obſcurely, other | 


times in very plain terms, had a quite contrary ef- 
fe&t to what his Majeſty expected. Inſtead of ter- 


rifying the commons, it convinced them how 


watchful they ought to be of the King's proceed- | 


ings, left their condeſcenſion, or even their ſilence, 
ſhould authoriſe ſome precedents highly detrimental 
to the libertics of thoſe whom they repreſented, 
« What! (ſaid moſt of the members among them- 
9 ſelves) we are threatened, that if we grant not 


the King whatever he requires, and when he | 
«© pleaſes, if we oppoſe his pleaſure, even when | 
* contrary to the laws, he will govern without | 


„e parliament, that is, with unlimited power; he 


* will impriſon our perſons, ſeize our eſtates, and | 


& conſider the whole kingdom as his property! 


neſs or delay. | 
+ And becauſe no unhappineſs of theirs can pa- 
rallel with that which may proceed from a miſ- 
underſtanding in your Majeſty of their clear and 
loyal intentions, they have commanded me to at- 
tend your Majeſty, with an humble and ſummary 
declaration of their proceedings, ſince this ſhort 
time of their ſiting, which they hope will give 
your Majeſty abundant ſatisfaction, that never 
people did more truly deſire to be indeared in the 
tavor and gracious opinion of their Sovereign; 
and withal to let you fee that, as you can have 
no where more faithful counſel, ſo your great 
deſigns and occaſions can no way be ſo ſpeedily 
or heartily - ſupported as in this old and ancient 
way of parliament. RI; 

6 For this purpoſe, they humbly beſeech your 
Majeſty to take into your royal conſideration, 
that altho* by ancient right of parliament, the 
matters there debated are to be diſpoſed in their 


(1) He anſwered, I cannot deſcerd to 
Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 539. 


Vor. II. 


* 


particulars, or go from hat his Majeſty gave me warrant or power to deliver. 
; 6 K | 


« £713 
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Cannes) “ true method and order, and that their conſtant! 


AN? 1628. 


« cuſtom hath been to take into their conſiderations 
«© the common grievances of the kingdom, before 
« they enter upon the matter of ſupply ; yet, to 
«© make a full expreſſion of that zeal and affection 
ee which they bear to your royal Majeſty, equaling 
« at leaſt, if not exceeding the heſt affections of 
« their predeceſſors to the beſt of your progenitors 3 
e they ive, in this aſſembly, contrary to the or- 
4e dinary proceedings of parliament, given your 
« Majeſty's ſupply precedence before the common 
« orievances of the ſubject, how preſſing ſoever, 
« joining with it only thoſe fundamental and vital 
6 — 2 of the kingdom which give ſubſiſtence 
ee and ability to your ſubjects. 5 

« This was their original order and reſolution, 
« and was grounded upon a true diſcerning, that 


<« theſe two conſiderations could not be ſevered, but | 


did both of them intirely concern your Majeſty's 
* ſervice, conſiſting no leſs in inabling and incou- 
<« raging the ſubject, than in proportioning a pre- 
« ſent ſuiting to your Majeſty's occaſions, and their 
e abilities; nay, ſo far have they been from uſing 
e any unneceſſary delays, as tho, of the two, that 
« of ſupply were the latter propoſition among them, 
e the grand commitee, to which both were refered, 
« hath made that of your Majeſty's ſupply firſt 
<« ready for concluſion. 

« And, to be ſure your Majeſty's ſupply might 
<« receive no interruption by the other, differing 
« from uſage and cuſtom (in caſes of this nature) 
<« ſent up, of thoſe which concern the ſubjects by 
<« parcels, ſome to your Majeſty, and ſome to the 
6 foods to the end your Majeſty might receive 
« ſuch ſpeedy content as ſuited with the largeſt and 


78 beſt extent of their firſt order. 


« Sir, you are the breath of our noſtrils, and 
de the light of our eyes, and beſide thoſe many 
<< comforts which, under you and your royal pro- 
ce genitors, in this frame of government, this 
4 nation hath injoyed, the religion we profeſs hath 
ce taught us whoſe. image you are; and we do all 
40 — humbly beſeech your Majeſty to believe, 


— 


„ 6 


c6 


receive no information in this or any other buſi- 
Cc 


neſs from private relations, but to weigh and 
judge of our proceedings by thoſe reſolutions 
of the houſe which ſhall be preſented from our 
e ſelves, 
0 This, rightly and graciouſly underſtood 
are confident, from he — * of your My 
neſs and our own hearts, that the ending of this 
gh ar EE ſhall be much more happy than the 
e begining, and be to all ages tiled the bleſſed 
„ parliament, for making perfect union between 

the beſt King and the beſt people, that your Ma- 
geſty may ever delight in calling us together, and 
we in the comforts of your gracious favor to- 
% wards us. | 
In this hope, I return to my firſt errand, which 
will beſt appear by that which I ſhall humbly 
deſire you to hear, and being an humble peti- 
tion from the houſe of commons, for redreſſing 
thoſe many inconveniencies and diſtractions which 
have befallen your ſubjects by the billeting ſol- 
diers in private mens houſes, againſt their wills. 
Four royal progenitors have ever held your 
ſubjects hearts the beſt gariſon of this kingdom, 
e and our humble ſuit to your Majeſty is, that 
our faith and loyalty may have ſuch place in 

your royal thoughts, as to reſt aſſured, that all 
«« your ſubjects will be ready to lay down their 
<< .Jives for the defenſe of your ſacred perſon, and 
e this kingdom. | 

«© Not going our ſelves into our countries this 
« Faſter, we ſhould think it a great happineſs to 
us, as we know it would be a ſingular comfort 
e and incouragement to thoſe who ſent us hither, 
ce if we might but ſend them a gracious: anſwer 
« from your Majeſty in this regard which the 
* reaſons of the petition we ope will move your 


% moſt excellent Majeſty graciouſly to vouchſafe 
cc us.“ 


cc 


cc 
ce 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
va 
cc 


cc 


The petition concerning 2 ſoldiers, preſented 
to the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
N all humility complaining, ſh 
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eweth unto petition con. 


« that nothing is or can be more dear unto us than | «© 1 your moſt excellent Majeſty, your loyal and cerning bil UH 
< the ſacred rights and prerogatives of your crown ; | dutiful commons now in parliament aſſembled, leting fol- 
«« no perſon or council can be greater lovers of you, | that whereas, by the fundamental laws of this ow. MN 
« nor be more truly careful to maintain them; and | <* realm, every freeman hath, and of right ought F 2 

c the eee, thoſe fundamental liberties which | to have a full and abſolute propriety in his 


« 


* 


«« priety of * and eſtates, is an eſſential means 
< to eſtabliſh the true glory of a monarchy. | 

% For rich and free ſubjects, as they are beſt 
« governed, ſo they are moſt able to do your Ma- 
4e jeſty ſervice either in peace or war, which, next 
under God, hath been the cauſe of the happy 
< and famous victories of this nation, beyond other 
<«« kingdoms of larger territories and greater num- 
«© ber of people. 

What information ſoever contrary to this ſhall 
« be brought unto your Majeſty, can come from 
<« no other than ſuch as, for their own ends, under 
color of advancing the prerogative, do indeed 
<«« undermine and weaken royal power by impove- 
e riſhing the ſubjects, render this monarchy leſs 
« glorious, and the people leſs able to ſerve your 
«« Majcſty. | | 

«© Having (by what hath been ſaid) cleared our 
<< hearts and eee to your Majeſty, our truſt 

is that, in your royal judgment, we ſhall be free 
«« from the leaſt opinion of giving any neceſſary 
< ſtop to our proceedings in the matter of your 
ce ſupply, and that your Majeſty will be pleaſed to 


e emertain belief of our alacrity and chearfulneſs 
« in your ſervice, and that hereafter no ſuch miſ- 
&« fortune ſhall befal us to be miſunderſtood by your 
« Majefty in any thing. * | 

«© We all moſt humbly deſeech your Majeſty to 


— 


EU 


1 


| 


concern the freedom of our perſons, and pro- | goods and eſtate, and that therefore the billeting 


ce and placing ſoldiers in the houſe of any ſuch free- 
«« man, againft his will, is directly contrary to the 
« {ſaid laws, under which we and our anceſtors have 
ce been ſo long and happily governed: yet, in ap- 
ce parent violation of the ſaid ancient and undoubted 
ce right of all your Majeſty's loyal ſubjects of this 
«« your kingdom in general, and to the grievous 
« and inſupportable vexation and detriment of 
«« many counties and perſons in particular, a new 


and almoſt unheard-of way hath been invented 
| «© and put in practiſe, to lay ſoldiers upon them, 


ce ſcattered in companies here and there, even in 
ce the heart and bowels of this kingdom; and to 


«6 compel many of your Majeſty's ſubjects to receive 


« and lodge them in their own houſes, and both 
« themſelves and others to contribute towards. the 


«© maintenance of them, to the exceeding great diſ- 


« ſervice of your Majeſty, the general terror of all, 
«« utter undoing many of your people, inſomuch 
ce as we Cannot fufficiently recount, nor, in any 


way proportionable to the lively fenſe which we 


« have of our miſeries herein, are we able to re- 
e preſent unto your Majefty the innumerous miſ- 
« chiefs and moft grievous vexations which by this 
« means alone we do now ſuffer, whereof we will 
ce not preſume to trouble your ſacred ears with par- 


« ticular inſtances; only, moſt gracious Sovereign, 


« we beg leave to offer to your moſt gracious 
| view, 
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A 4RLE SI“ view, a compaſſionate conſideration of a view 


Aw 1628. thereof in general. 
— 


«© x, The ſervice of Almighty God is hereby 
ce greatly hindered, the people in many places not 
« daring to repair to the church, leſt in the mean 
« time the ſoldiers ſhould rifle their houſes, 

« 2, The ancient and good government of the 
<« country is hereby neglected, and almoſt con- 
ce temned. 


« 2, Your officers of juſtice, in performance of 


ce their duties, have been reſiſted and indangered. 

« 4, The rents and revenues of your gentry 
« greatly and generally diminiſhed ; farmers, to 
6c — themſelves from the ſoldiers inſolence, 
<« being, by the clamor of ſollication of their fear- 


e ful and injured wives and children, inforced to 


<« give up their wonted dwelings, and to retire 
<« themſelves into places of more ſecure habita- 
<< tion, | 

« 5, Huſbandmen, who are as it were the 
6e hands of the country, corrupted by ill example 
< of the ſoldiers, and incouraged to idle lite, give 
c over work, and rather ſeek to live idly at an- 
ce other man's charges, than by their own labors. 

& 6, Tradeſmen and artificers almoſt diſcouraged, 
cc being inforced to leave their trades, and to im- 


c ploy their time in preſerving themſelves and their 


« families from cruelty. 
6 7. Markets unfrequented, and our ways grown 


<« ſo dangerous, that the people dare not paſs to | 


<« and fro upon their uſual occaſions. 

«© 8, Frequent robberies, aſſaults, batteries, 
ce burglaries, rapes, rapines, murders, barbarous 
« cruelties, and other moſt abominable vices and 
ce outrages, are generally complained of from all 
te parts, where theſe companies have been and 
c had their abode, few of which inſolences have 
ce been ſo much as queſtioned, and fewer according 
c to their demerit puniſhed. 

e Theſe, and many other lamentable effects 
e (moſt dread and dear Sovereign) have by bil- 
“ [eting ſoldiers already fallen upon us your loyal 
«« ſubjects, tending no leſs to the diſſervice of your 
« Majeſty, than to their impoveriſhing and deſtruc- 
ce tion, fo that thereby they are exceedingly diſabled 


4 to yield to your Majeſty thoſe ſupplies for your 


ee urgent occaſions, which they heartily deſire ; and 
« yet they are farther perplexed with apprehenſion 
« of more approaching danger, one in regard of 
« your ſubjects at home, the other of enemies from 
« abroad, in both which reſpects it ſeems to 
« threaten no ſmall calamity to the meaner ſort of 
4 your people, being exceeding poor, whereof in 
% many places are great multitudes, and therefore 
« in times of more ſettled and moſt conſtant ad- 
«© miniſtration of juſtice, not eaſily ruled, are moſt 
« apt upon this occaſion to caſt off the reins of 
« government, and, by joining themſelves. with 
de thoſe diſordered foldiers, are very like to fall 
into mutiny and rebellion z which, in faithful 
<« diſcharge of our duties, we cannot forbear moſt 
<« humbly to preſent to your high and excellent 


* wiſdom, being preſſed with probable fears that 


« ſome ſich miſchiet will ſhortly inſue, if ſome 
4 effectual and ſpeedy courſe be not taken to re- 
e move out of the land, or otherwiſe to diſband, 
<« thoſe unruly companies. 

% For the ſecond, we do moſt humbly beſeech 
« your Majeſty to take into your princely con- 
« ſideration, that many of thoſe companies, beſide 
e their diſſolute diſpoſitions and carriages, are fuch 
«© as do openly profeſs themſelves Papiſts, and 
<< therefore to be ſuſpected that, if occaſion ſerve, 
© they will rather adhere to a foreign enemy of 
< that religion, than to your Majeſty, their liege 
Lord and Sovereign, eſpecially oy their 
* captains and commanders, being as Popiſhly 


** 


a deſire to entertain, Mr. Speaker's preamble 


affected as themſelves, and having ſerved in the CHARLES 
% wars on the part of the King of Spain, and arch- Ax* 1628. 
ce ducheſs, againſt your Majeſty's allies; which of 
«© what pernicious conſequence it may prove, and 

* how prejudicial to the ſafety of your kingdom, 

*« we leave to your Majeſty's high and princely 

« wiſdom. 

And now upon theſe, and many more which 
e might be alledged, moſt weighty and important 
„ reaſons, grounded on the maintenance of the 
« worſhip and ſervice of Almighty God, the con- 
e tinuance and advancement of your Majeſty's 
high honor and profit, the preſervation of the 
* ancient and undoubted liberties of your people; 
and therein of juſtice, induſtry, valor, which 
<« nearly concern the glory and happineſs of your 
* Majeſty and all your ſubjects, and preventing 
«© calamity and ruin both of church and common- 
« wealth : | | 

«© We your Majeſty's moſt humble and 
« loyal ſubjects, the knights, citizens and 
“ burgeſſes of your houſe of commons, in 
< the name of all the commonalty of your 
„ kingdom, who are upon this occaſion 
* molt miſerably diſconſolate and afflicted, 
ce proſtrate at the throne of your grace and 
e and juſtice, do moſt ardently beg a 
e preſent remove of this inſupportable 
<« burden, and that your Majeſty would be 
C graciouſly pleaſed to ſecure us from the 
like preſſure in the time to come.” 


King Charles's and his commons manner of pro- Remark on 
cedure 1s, in reality, pleaſant enough. Nothing but the behavior 
evaſion and artifice on both ſides; They expreſſed of King and 
not their real thoughts when they ſpake to each mmons. 
other, nevertheleſs they perfectly well underſtood 
each other's meaning, tho' they affected the con- 
wo. The commons were very ſenſible, that their 
reaſons to juſtify the delay of ſupply, alledged in 
their repreſentation, were not valid, and that the 
King was thereof thoro'ly perſuaded : but they be- 
lieved he would ſeem to be ſatisfied with them, in 
order not to oblige them to tell him to his face, they 
could not rely on his promiſes, and conſidered ſuch 
procraſtination as the only means to obtain redreſs of 
their grievances. Charles feigned himſelf ignorant 
of this motive, and took advantage of the com- 
mons uſing obſcure inſinuations, inſtead of ſpeaking, 
plainly, as if they durſt not do otherwiſe. On the 
other. hand, tho' Charles no way deſigned to re- 
dreſs grievances, he would however have it thought; 
he intended it when the ſupply affair was diſpatched. 

The commons, on their part, feigning not to know 
his intention, indeavored to have it believed, that 
the delay of ſupply proceeded from quite another 
cauſe, tho* they were certain his Majeſty could not 
therein be miſtaken; but as Charles deemed not 
| himſelf obliged to uſe the ſame ceremony with his 
commons as they ought to uſe with him, he talked 
to them in a higher ſtrain, well knowing they would 
not, without urgent neceſſity, be induced to deliver 
themſelves with more clearneſs. To their repre- 
ſentations he therefore made this reply. | 


Mr. 8 aker, _ Gentlemen, | | 
cc HEN I ſent you my laſt meſſage; I did The Kino- 
00 W =: expect a reply, for I intended it to __— 
e haſten you: I told you at your firſt meeting, Ruſhworth, 
ce this time was not to be laviſhed in words, and 1 P. 545. 


« am ſure it is leſs fit for diſputes, which, if I had 


« might have given me ground enough. The 
« queſtion is not now, what liberty you have in 


e diſpoſing of matters handled in your houſe, but 
« rather, at this time, what is fit to be done. 8 
« Wherefore I hope you will follow my example, 


«c in 
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in eſchewing diſputations, and fall to your im- 
portant buſineſs. You make a proteſtation of 
your affection and zeal to my prerogative, 


Cuanrtesl “ 
AN? 1628. 
8 


cc 


<«& ] muſt believe you: but I look that you uſe me 


with tlie like charity, to believe what I have de- 
clared more than once, fince your meeting with 
us, that I am as forward as you for the neceſſary 
preſervation of your true liberties. Let us not 
tpend ſo much time in this, which may hazard 
both my prerogative and your liberties to our 
enemies. f 
« To be ſhort, go on ſpeedily with your buſi- 
neſs, without any more apologies, for time calls 
faſt on you, which will neither ſtay for you nor 
me: wherefore it is my duty to haſten, as 
knowing the neceſſity of it, and yours to give 
credit to what I fay, as to him who ſits at the 
helm. 
« For what concerns your petition, I ſhall make 
anſwer in a convenient time.” 
Proje& of the The commons meaning was, as I obſcrved, to 
petition of reap ſome advantage by the five ſubſidies they were 
right laid be. willing to grant his Majeſty 3 and this was a neceſ- 
= * _ fary condition, which they continually infinuated, 
ag tho' they avoided uſing that expreſſion. To this 
p. 545. end, they had prepared a petition to be preſented to 
his Majeſty, in the name of both houſes, to which 
they deſired the peers concurrence, This petition 
was termed the Petition of Right, becauſe it was 
pretended not to deſire of the King any grace or 
favor, but only maintenance of the ſubjects liberties. 
For this reaſon it was to be ſolemnly preſented to 
him on his throne, by way of bill, and the King 
was to reply to it in a parliamentary manner. A 
draught of it had been ſent to the lords for their 
concurrence (1). The King was alarmed at it. He 
was deſirous to avoid receiving ſuch a petition, 
which too manifeſtly eſtabliſhed the peoples rights, 
becauſe he ſaw, if he rejected it, he ſhould loſe the 
five ſublidies, the bill not being yet paſſed. On the 
other hand, in granting the contents of that petition, 
he himſelf tied up his hands for the future, and 
withal acknowledged, that the acts of authority he 
had thitherto exerciſed were contrary to law. It 
was preciſely into this ſtreight that the commons 
aimed to draw him by the petition of right: where- 
fore he omited nothing within his power to divert 
this blow. As he had a great influence in the upper 
houſe, he ſo managed that the lords, by pretending 
to agree with the commons on the ſubſtance of the 


cc 
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cc 
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vo 
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cc 


Lal 
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The King in- 
deavors to 
prevent it. 


petition, moved their jointly requeſting his Majeſty means of the upper houſe, tried to ſatisfy the com- ſor both houſes 


to make theſe inſuing declarations: viz. 


aue by the © Charta, and the fix ſtatutes, conceived to be de. 
lords, touch- «+ clarations and explanations of that law, do ſtil] 
ing the peti- « ſtand in force to all intents and purpoſes. 

+ ball 2. That his Majeſty would be pleaſed gra- 
p. 546. ** Ciouſly to declare; that, according to Magna 
Annals, « Charta and the ſtatutes afore- named, as alſo 
p. 282. according to the moſt ancient cuſtoms and laws 


A & 
A && 


a fundamental propriety in his goods, and a fun- 
damental liberty of his perſon. 

« 3. That his Majeſty would be graciouſly 
«© pleaſed to declare, that it is his royal pleaſure to 
« ratify and confirm unto all and every his loyal 
and faithful ſubjects, all their ancient, ſeveral, 


* 
* 


« juſt liberties, privileges and rights, in as ample | 


„ and beneficial manner, to all intents and pur- 
<< poſes, as their anceſtors did injoy the ſame under 
« the beſt of his molt noble progenitors. 


— 


grounded upon ſuch good and juſt reaſons, that 


« 1, That the good old law called Magna 


of this land, every free ſubject of this realm hath 


0 


cc 


of right, which after theſe declarations would be. $9 
The declarations were all expreſſed in general terms, 


fuſed to comply. In thoſe caſes, his Majeſty pre- 


queſt at his hands. 


Majeſty's 
ſpeech. 


My Lords, and ye the Knights, Citizens and Bur- 


Book NI 


*© 4. That his Majeſty would be farther pleaſ; 
graciouſly to l lor the good N of * Fan] 
loyal ſubjects, and for the ſecuring them from e 
future fear; that, in all caſes within the coo- MW 
niſance of the common law, concerning the 
liberties of the ſuhject, his Majeſty would pro- 
ceed according to the common law of this land 
and according to the laws eſtabliſhed in the king- 
dom, and in no other wiſe or manner, 
** 5. As touching his Majeſty's royal prerogative 
intrinſical to his ſovereignty, and betruſted him 
withal from God, „ad communem totius Populi 
ſalutem, & non ad deſtructionem,“ that his Ma- 
jeſty would reſolve, not to uſe or divert the ſame 
to the prejudice of any of his loyal people in the 
. of their goods, or liberty of their I 
perſons : and in cafe, for the ſecurity of his Ma- = 
jeſty's royal perſon, the common ſafety of his E 
people, or the peaceable government of this 
kingdom, his Majeſty ſhall find juſt cauſe, for 
reaſon of ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's 
perſon, his Majefty would graciouſly declare 
that, within a convenient time, he ſhall and will 
expreſs the cauſe of ſuch commitment or reſtraint, 
either general or ſpecial; and, upon a cauſe fo 
expreſſed, will leave him immediately to be 
po according to common juſtice of the king- 
dom.“ | 

But the commons avoided this ſnare, plainly per- Rejeded by 
ceiving it to be a mere artifice to evade the petition the common, 
worth, 
come as uſeleſs. In effect, there was a very wide F 54, 
difference, as we ſhall ſee preſently, between theſe 
declarations and what was required in the petition. 
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which gave the King room to cavil upon the per- 
tormance of each article, as he had done in the 
affair of loans, and the impriſonment of ſuch as re- 


tended not to act contrary to the laws, but rather 
thought himſelf authoriſed by the law; and the 
Judges of the realm had countenanced his preten- 
lions: but the petition of right was much fuller and 
more expreſs, leaving but little room for cavils. On 
the other hand, the difference was not leſs between 
the direct and parliamentary reply demanded by 
the commons, and the bare and general declarations 
which were not capable of contenting the people. 
So, the commons abſolutely rejected their lordſhips 
propoſition, 


King Charles, not ſucceeding in his deſign by Charles fend 


mons by making them, of his own accord, thoſe to Whitehall 
very offers which the lords had ſeemed only to re. *P"% 28 


Having on that account ſent for 
both houſes to Whitehall, the lord-keeper, in his 


preſenſe, made them the following 


geſſes of the houſe of commons. 
E cannot but remember the great and im- The bord. 
portant affairs, concerning the ſafety both Keeper's 
of ſtate and religion, declared firſt from his ſpeech to 
„ Majeſty's own mouth, to be the cauſes of aſſem- 2M , 
bling this parliament ; the ſenſe whereof, as it © ; 4 
doth daily increaſe with his Majeſty, fo it Auna. 
ought to do, and his Majeſty doubts not | 
but it doth ſo with you, fince the danger in- 
creaſeth every day, both by eMuxion of time, 
and preparations of the enemy. | | 
Let his Majeſty doth well weigh, that this ex- 


cc 
cc 


(i) The King's ferjeant Aſhley aid, in his diſcourſe, that * the propoſitions made by the comnions tended rather to anarchy 
govern by acts of ſtate.” For which the lords commited him, and he 


« than monarchy, and that they muſt allow the King to 
recanted. . Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 545. Whitlock, p. 10. 
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cc 


penſe of time hath been occaſioned by the debate 
which hath ariſen in both houſes, touching the 
liberty of the ſubject ; in which, as his Majeſty 
takes in good part the PRE and intent of the 
houſes, ſo clearly and frequently profeſſed, that 
they would not diminiſh or blemiſh his juſt pre- 
rogative ; ſo he preſumes that ye will all conteſs 
it a point of extraordinary grace and juſtice 1n 
him, to ſuffer it to reſt ſo long in diſpute with- 
out interruption. But now his Majeſty, conſi- 
dering the length of time which it hath taken, 
and fearing nothing ſo much as any future loſs 
of that whereof every hour and minute 1s fo pre- 
cious; and foreſceing that the ordinary way of 
debate, tho? never ſo carefully huſbanded, in 
regard of the form of both houſes, neceſſarily 
takes more time than the affairs of Chriſtendom 
can permit 3 his Majeſty, out of great princely 
care, hath thought of this expedient to ſhorten 
the buſineſs, by declaring the clearneſs of his 
cc on heart and intention: and therefore hath com- 
te manded me to let you know, That he holdeth 
e the ſtatute of Magna Charta, and the other ſix 
te ſtatutes inſiſted upon for the ſubjects liberty, to 
« be all in force, and aſſures you, that he will 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«5 
«cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 


te maintain all his ſubje&s in the juſt freedom of | 


de their perſons, and ſafety of their eſtates; and 
« that he will govetn according to the laws and 
« ſtatutes of this realm s and that ye ſhall find as 
% much ſecurity in his Majeſty's royal word and 
« promiſe, as in the ſtrength of any law ye can 
«- make; ſo that hereafter ye ſhall never have cauſe 
«« to complain.” The concluſion is, that his Ma- 
ce jeſty prayeth God, who hath hitherto bleſſed this 
« kingdom, and put into his heart to come to you 
<« this day, to make the ſucceſs thereof happy both 
ee to King and people: and therefore he deſires, 
<< that no doubt or diſtruſt may poſſeſs any man 
ic but that ye will all proceed unanimouſly to the 
te buſineſs.” | , 

This ſnare the commons alſo avoided, as they 
had done the former, and fitmly adhered to the pe- 
tition of right. A few days after, ſecretary Coke 
brotight them a freſh meſſage from his Majeſty, to 
know whether the houſe would or would not reſt on 
his royal word, declared to them by the lord keeper; 
which if they did, he aſſured them, it ſhould be 
royally performed. wag 

This meſſage occaſioned great debates, becauſe 
Coke and others of the cburt- party imployed their 
utmoſt efforts to perſuade the houſe to what his Ma- 
jeſty propoſed, namely, to lay aſide the petition of 
right, and reſt upon his royal promiſe. Sir Tho- 
mas Wentworth concluded the debate, ſaying, 


« That never houſe of parliament truſted more in | 


< the goodneſs of their King, fof their own pri- 
c vate, than the preſent, but we are ambitious that 
«* his Majeſty's goodneſs may remain to poſterity, 
and we are accountable to a public truſt : and 
<< therefote, ſeting there hath been a public viola- 
tion of the laws by his miniſters, nothing will 
ſatisfy him but a public amends ; and our deſire 
to vindicate the ſubjects right by bill, are no 


*« ſome modeſt proviſion for inſtruction, perform- 
* ance and execution.“ This ſo well agreed with 


the houſe's ſenſe, that they rnade it the ſubje& of a 
3 to be delivered to his Majeſty by their 
peaker. 

Amidſt thoſe deliberations, the following meſſage 
from his Majeſty was delivered by ſecretary Coke; 
c That howſoever we proceed in this buſineſs we 
% have in hand, which his Majeſty will not doubt, 
<< but to be according to our conftant profeſſion, and 
<< ſo as he may have cauſe to give us thanks; yet 
* his reſolution is, that both his royal care and 
*« hearty and tender affection towards all his loving 

No. 34. Vol. II. 


more than are laid down in former laws, with | 


e ſubjects, ſhall appear to 
e all the world, S he 


will maintain us in the liberties of our perſons, 
and properties of our goods, ſo as we may injoy 
as much happineſs as our forefathers in their be 
times; and that he will rectify what hath been, 
or may be found amiſs among us, ſo that here- 
after there may be no juſt cauſe to complain. 
Wherein, as his Majeſty will rank himſelf among 
the beſt of Kings, and ſhew he hath no intention 
to invade or impeach our lawful liberties, or 
right ; ſo he will have us to match our ſelves 
with the beſt ſubjects, not by incroaching upon 
that ſovereignty or prerogative, which God hath 
put into his hands for our good, but by containing 
ourſelves within the bounds and laws of our fore- 
fathers, without reſtraining them, or inlarging 
them by new explanations, interpretations, ex- 
poſitions, or additions in any fort, which, he 
telleth us, he will not give way unto. 

«© That the weight of the affairs of the kingdom 
and Chriſtendom do preſs him more and more; 
and that the time is now grown to that point of 
maturity, that it cannot indure long debate or 
delay; ſo as this ſeſſion of parliament muſt con- 
tinue no longer than Tueſday come ſeven- night 
at the fartheſt: in which time his Majeſty, for 
his part, will be ready to perform what he pro- 
miſed; and if the houſe be not as ready to do 
ou is fit for themſelves, it ſhall be their own 
aults. 


And upon aſſurance of your good diſpatch and 
correſpondence, his Majeſty declareth, that his 
royal intention is to have another ſeſſion of par- 
„ lament at Michaelmas next, for perfecting ſuch 
“things as cannot now be done.“ 


- 
A 


A 
AQ 


A 
A 


cc 
cc 


far advanced to recede. The only point was 


break with the parliament on that account, without 
utterly forfeiting his peoples affection, beſide loſin 

the five ſubſidies: 15 the commons would not mi 
this opportunity of firmly eſtabliſhing the ſubjects 
rights and privileges, Here follows what the ſpeaker, 
in name of the commons, ſaid · to his Majeſty, hav- 


ing firſt thanked him for his gracious aſſurance, that 
he would govern according to law, and told him, 


that the commons greateſt confidence was 


in his 
goodneſs. 


te to preſent and future times; and their deſires are 
« that your Majeſty's goodneſs might, in fruit an 
memory, be the bleſſing and joy of poſterity. 

« They ſay alſo that, of late, there hath been 
& panic violation of the laws, and the ſubjects 
cc liberties, by ſome of your Majeſty's — ay | 
“ and thence conceive, that no leſs than a public 
e remedy will raiſe the dejected hearts of your 
„loving ſubjects, to a cheartul ſupply of your Ma- 
« jelty, or make them receive content in the pro- 
ce ceedings of this houſe, 

From thoſe conſiderations, they moſt humbly 
beg your Majeſty's leave, to lay hold on that 
« gracious offer of yours, which gave them aſſu- 
« rance that, if they thought fit to ſecure them- 
« ſelves in their rights and liberties, by way of 
« bill, or other wiſr, ſo it might be provided with 
due reſpect to God's honor and the public good, 
e you would be graciouſly pleaſed to give way unto 


« it. Far from their intentions it is, any way to 
te inctoach upon your ſovereignty or prerogative z 
6 S «6 nor 


1 


the whole kingdom, and CnARLESI 
will govern us according An” 1628. 
to the laws and cuſtoms of this realm; that he 


All this ſufficed not to divert the commons from Thecommoni 
their purpoſe of turning the petition of right into an ſtand to their 
act of parliament. The menace of ending the ſef- reſolution of 


ſion frightened them not, his Majeſty having bo N 
ight. 
know, whether he would grant by bill, what he was Raſhworth, 


willing to grant any other way; and he could not p. 555- 


| — True it is, they cannot but remember The ſpeaker's 
ce the public truſt, for which they are accountable harangue to 


> Ibid. 
d Annals. 
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CARL ESI“ nor have they the leaſt thought of ſtretching or 
An? 1628. inlarging the former laws in any fort, by any 
new interpretations or additions; the bounds of 
their deſires extend no farther than to ſome ne- 
ceſſary explanation of that which is truly com- 
prehended within the juſt ſenſe and meaning of 
de thoſe laws, with ſome moderate proviſion for 
6 execution and performance, as in paſſed times, 

te upon like occaſion, hath been uſed, 
« The way how to accompliſh theſe their hum- 
4e ble defires is now in conſideration with them; 
« wherein they humbly aſſure your Majeſty, they 
« will neither loſe time, nor ſeek any thing of your 
«,, Majeſty, but what they hope may be fit for du- 
c tifu} and loyal ſubjects to aſk, and for a gracious 

« and juſt King to grant.” 

To this Charles replied, by the lord keeper, 
in theſe terms. 5355 


we have in taking his Majeſty's word, it will | 
of the largeſt extent, and pe ſhall chuſe he Fe 
which hath moſt aſſurance; an act of parliament 2 
is by conſent of King and parliament; but this 
aſſurance by word is, that he will govern us by 
the laws; the King promiſes that, and alſo. 
that they ſhall be ſo executed that we ſhall in. 
Joy as much freedofn as ever: this contains many 
laws, and a grant of all good laws; nay, it 
contains a confirmation of thoſe very laws, af. 
ſurance, which binds the King farther than the 
law can. Firſt, it binds his affection, which is 
the greateſt bond between King and ſubject, and 
that binds his judgment alſo, nay, his honor, 
and that not at home, but abroad ; the royal 
word of a King is the ground of all treaty; nay, 
it binds his conſcience : this confirmation between 
both houſes, is in nature of a vow ; for my 
| part, I think it is the greateſt advantage to rely 
Mr. ſpeaker, and you gentlemen of the houſe of on his Majeſty's word.” He farther added, 

| commons. I This debate was fiter to be done before the houſe, 
<6 IS Majeſty hath commanded me to tell] and not before the commitees, and that it was a 
00 you, that he expected an anſwer by your | new courſe to go to a commitee of the whole 
« actions, and not delay by your diſcourſe. Ve“ houſe (1). 
« acknowledge this trult and confidence in your This anſwer and meſſage are a clear evidence gen k 
“ proceedings, but his Majeſty ſees not how you | how much Charles dreaded the petition of right, the Kings. 
« requite him, by your confidence of his word and | which was preparing for him. He | 
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« actions: for what need explanations, if ye doubted 
«© not the performance of the true meaning? For 
ce explanations will hazard an incroachment upon 
« his prerogative. And it may well be ſaid, what 
ce need a new law to confirm an old, if you repoſe 
confidence in the declaration his Majeſty made 
by me to both houſes? And our ſelves acknow- 
4 ledge, that your greateſt truſt and confidence 
* mult be in his Majeſty's grace and goodneſs, 
« without which nothing ye can frame will be of 
« ſafety, or avail to you. Yet, to ſhew clearly 
« the {incerity of his Majeſty's intentions, he is 
« content that a bill be drawn for a confirmation 
« of Magna Charta, and the other ſix ſtatutes, in- 
« ſiſted upon for the ſubjects liberties, if ye ſhall 

chuſe that as the beſt way, but fo it may be with- 

out additions, paraphraſes, or explanations, _ 

« Thus if you pleaſe you may be ſecured from 

your needleſs fears, and this parliament may have 

a happy wiſhed for end: whereas 'by the con- 
e trary, if you ſeek to tie your King by new, and 
indeed impoſſible bonds, you mult be accounta- 

ble to God and the country for the ill ſucceſs of 
this meeting. His Majeſty hath given his royal 
« word, that ye ſhall have no cauſe to complain 
« hereafter ; leſs than which hath been enough to 
<« reconcile great Princes, and therefore ought 


e much more to prevail between a King and his 
«« Laſtly, I am commanded to tell you, that his 


« Majeſty's pleaſure is that, without farther re- 
<« plies or meſſages, or unneceſſary delays, ye do 
% what ye mean to do ſpeedily, remembering the 
« laſt meſſage which ſecretary Coke brought you in 
<« point of time; his Majeſty always intending to 
<< perform his promiſe to his power.“ 

To this anſwer the King preſently after added the 
following meſſage, brought by ſecretary Coke, to 
preſs the houſe to rely on his Majeſty's word, not- 
withſtanding the intimation of his good pleaſure for 
a bill. That he had rather follow others, than 
cc begin 
« hath been the greateſt complaint; the matter 
e fallen now into conſideration is, what way to 
take, whether to rely on his Majeſty's word, or 


« on a bill. If we will conſider the advantage 


| 


| 


it would contain not only the ſubſtance of Magna 
Charta, and the ſix ſtatutes, but alſo explanations 
which would prevent all cavils about the true mean- 
ing of theſe laws, which was what he would have 
avoided to approve, for fear of tying up his hands. 
The great charter and the ſix ſtatutes had long been 
in force; but that had not prevented his exacting 
money from his ſubjects by way of loan, and im- 
priſoned thoſe who refuſed to comply. He was fo 
tar from acknowledging he had acted illegally, that 
he found means to get his proceedings approved. by 
the judges. In offering therefore to confirm Magna 
Charta by a bill, he left things in their preſent ſtate, 
and the people would have reaped no benefit from 


not forbear intimating, when he ſaid, he did not ſee 
any occaſion for a new law to confirm an old one. 
He would have thereby inſinuated, that the old 
law was not infringed, and therefore his Majeſty 
was very willing to confirm it, provided there were 
no additions, . explanations -, and interpretations. 
But nothing was apter to ſhew. the commons the 


 heceſlity of theſe explanations, , than the King's in- 


deavors to avoid them. His extreme deſire that 


his word ſhoyld be relied on, was a very ſtrong 


reaſon to ſecure the ſubjects liberties by ſomething 
more binding. It is indeed true, that che words of 
Princes are capable of reconciling them, when at 
variance; but this ſuppoſes. a mutual confidence, 
without which. the bare word cannot beget a per- 


| | ieve, tho? they durſt 
not openly declare it. Beſide, their having been 
told, that the King's promye to govern according 
to law was a greater ſecurity than the laws them- 
ſelves, was a plain indication that. their Sovereign 
' deemed it not impracticable to evade the law. 
Hence therefore” they drew a freſh argument for 
binding the King by a more expreſs and poſitive 
law than thoſe hitherto inacted. | 


to enter into this buſineſs ; loſs of time 


Let us farther obſerve, that it is not a little ſur- 
priſing the ſecretary, in concluding his meſſage, 
ſhould” teach the commons how this matter ought. 
to be debated in the houſe, inſinuating, that having 
recourſe to a commitee of the whole houſe was a 
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(1) Our author has confounded this anſwer and meſlage, as if delivered at the ſame time by the lord keeper. See Ruſh- 


worth, Vol. I. p. 557. 


very 


juſtly 2 anſwer. 


the new bill. This is what the lord keeper could 


| fect reconciliation, Now the point was to know, 
whether the King's word might fafely be taken, 
which the commans did no bil 
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CHARLE 
AN' 1628. 


sI very unuſual method. For the eaſier comprehend- 


ing the deſign of this inſinuation, the reader muſt 
underſtand that, before the houſe a member cannot 
ſpeak but once on a topic, and, having delivered in 
his ſentiment, is not allowed to make any replica- 
tion: but when the houſe is turned into a commitee, 
there is greater freedom ; every one may argue, 
anſwer, reply, as he judges requiſite, By this 
means the points in debate are fully cleared, fo that 
it is not eaſy for each to form his judgment upon 
the arguments, anſwers and replies he has heard. 
It therefore ſeems, by what the ſecretary inſinuated 
to the commons, that Charles dreaded whatever 
explanations might ariſe from this manner of de- 
bating : but they thought not _ to receive his 
inſtructions, or alter their uſual method. The 
houſe therefore was turned into a commitee, to 
take into conſideration all could be urged for or 
againſt what was required by his Majeſty. Here 
follows the general ſenſe of the houſe as expreſſed by 


„Sir Edward one of its members“, with whom the majority 


Coke. 


Ruſhworth, 


p. 558. 


Annals, 


p. 287. 


The com- N g * 
mons fu times grievances ſhould go hand in hand, the petition off 


concurred: viz. | 

« Was it ever known that general words were a 
« ſufficient ſatisfaftion to particular grievances ? 
« Was ever a verbal declaration of the King, 
«© Verbum Regni ? When grievances be, the par- 
“ liament is to redreſs them. Did ever parlia- 


« ments rely on meſlages? They put up petitions 


&« of their grievances, and the King never anſwered 
« them: the King's anſwer is very gracious; but 
“ what is the law of the realm? that is the queſtion. 
] put no diffidence in his Majeſty, the King muſt 
<« ſpeak by a record, and in particulars, and not 
“ jn general. Did you ever know the King's 
« meſſage to come into a bill of ſubſidies? All 
% ſucceeding Kings will ſay, ye muſt truſt me as 
c well as ye did my predeceſſors, and truſt my 
meſſages ; but meſſages of love never came into 
ce a parliament. Let us put up a petition of right: 
< not that I diſtruſt the King, but that J cannot 
take his truſt but in a parliamentary way. 

As the commons had reſolved, that ſupply and 


of the ,ubſi- right was no ſooner ready, but they made a farther 


dies payments 
before the bill 


paſſed. 


Ruſhworth, 


p- 558. 


Annals. 


P. 287. 


May 12. 
Ruſhworth, 


P. 559. 
Annals. 


progreſs in the affair of ſubſidies, ordering that the 
two farſt ſhould be paid the tenth of July, one more 
the twelith of October, another the rwentieth of 
December, and the laſt the firſt of March. This 
was done to take from the King all pretext of com- 


laint that the ſupply buſineſs was neglected ; but 
be was not here with ſatisfied. He wiſhed the ſub- 
ſidy-bill to be drawn and paſſed, before the petition 


of right was preſented him, which the commons 


were reſolutely determined not to do, being per- 
ſuaded that the ſubſidy- bill being once paſſed, the 
parliament would be inſtantly prorogued or diſſolved: 
10, that very day, they ſent the petition of right 
to the lords for their concurrence (1). But, before 
it was. obtained, the commons ſaw themſelves ob- 
liged to ſuſtain two freſ attacks, one from his 


Majeſty, the other from the houſe of peers, where 
the court- party was very powerful. t. 

Their lordſhips, being buſied in examining the 
petition of right, deſired a conference with the com- 
mons, where the lord keeper ſaid, he had propoſed 
to the houſe ſome alterations in the-. petition, to 
render it leſs harſh, and more agreeable to his Ma- 
Jeſty, to the end what was deſired might be the 
more. readily obtained: adding that, while the lords 
were debating upon the commitments, they received 
a letter from his Majeſty, which they defired to 


1 


53 
communicate to the commons. It was read to Caartesl 
them accordingly, and ran thus, | An* 1628. 
To the right truſty and right well-beloved, the lords 


ſpiritual and temporal, of the higher houſe of 
parliament. 15 


Carolus Rex, 


cc” 


E being deſirous of nothing more than K. Charles's 
the advance of the peace and proſperity letter to the 
of our people, have given leave to free debate lords, com- 
upon the higheſt points of our prerogative royal, 1 
which, in the time of our predeceſſors, Kings . 4 
and Queens of this realm, were ever reſtrained p. 560. 
as matters which they would not have diſcuſſed; Annals, 
and in other things we have been willing ſo far 
to deſcend to the deſires of our good ſubſects, as 
might fully ſatisfy all moderate minds, and free 
them from all juſt fears and jealouſies, which 
thoſe meſſages we have hitherto ſent into the 
commons houſe will well demonſtrate unto the 
world; yet we find it ſtill inſiſted upon that, in 
no caſe whatſoever, ſhould it never fo nearly 
concern matters of ſtate or government, we, or 
our privy council, have no power to commit any 
e man without the cauſe ſhewed ; whereas it often 
«« happens that, ſhould the cauſe be ſhewed, the 
« ſervice itſelt would thereby be deſtroyed and de- 
« feated, and the cauſe alledged muſt be ſuch as 
may be determined by our judges of our courts 
of Weſtminſter, in a legal and ordinary way of 
Juſtice ; whereas the cauſe may be ſuch, as thoſe 
Judges have not capacity of judicature, nor rules 
of law to direct and guide their judgment in 
caſes of that tranſcendent nature z which hap- 
pening ſo often, the very incroaching on that 
conſtant rule of government, for ſo many ages 
within this kingdom practiſed, would: ſoon diſ- 
ſolve the very foundation and frame of out. 
. monarchy. Wherefore: as to our commons, wwe 
made fair propoſitions, which might equally | 
1 3 the juſt liberty of the ſubject. So, my 
lords, we have thought good to let you know 
e that, without the overthrow of ſovereignty, we 
cannot ſuffer rhis power to be impeached : not- 
withſtanding, to clear our conſcience and juſt 
intentions, this we publiſh, that it is not in our 
heart, nor will we ever extend out royal power, 
„ lent unto us from God, beyond the juſt rule of 
% moderation, in any thing which ſhall be con- 
trary to our laws and cuſtoms, wherein the ſafety 
«© of our people ſhould be our only aim. And we 
do hereby declare our royal pleaſure and reſo- 
lution to be (which, God willing, we ſhall ever 
conſtantly continue and maintain) that neither 
ce we nor our privy council ſhall, or will, at a 
time hereafter, commit, or command to priſon, 
ce or otherwiſe reſtrain the perſon of any, for not 
lending money to us, nor for any juſt cauſe 
« which, in our conſcience, doth not concern the 
«© public good and fafety of us and our people, 
we will not be drawn to pretend any cauſe, 
ce wherein our judgment and conſcience is not ſatiſ- 
« fied ; baſe thoughts, we hope, no man can ima- 
« gine will fall into our royal breaſt ; and that in 
« all caſes of this nature, which ſhall hereafter 
«« happen, we ſhall, upon the humble petition of 
« the party, or addreſs of our judges unto: us, 
c readily and really expreſs the true cauſe of their 
« commitment or reſtraint, ſo ſoon as with con- 
ce  yeniency and ſafety the ſame is fit to be diſcloſed 


— 


x 


1) Six weeks were imployed in hearing the King's council againſt the petition, and the commons defenſe of it. The 
ac for the petition were, fir Edward Coke, Mr. Selden, fir Dudley Diggs, ſerjeant Glanvile, fir Henry Martin, and 


Mr, Maſon. Coke, p. 207. 
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giving the King this teſtimony of their affection for Toy: 


CHaARLEsI © and expreſſed ; and that in all canſes criminal; of 
his ſervice, they inſiſted no longer upon the ad- 


Ax' 1628. ordinary juriſdiction, our judges ſhalt proceed to CHantgy] 


An? 1628, 


_ mons remain rather diſſembled the concern they conceived at | dition: but, as there is nothing very material in 
1 frm. the artifices of their Sovereign, who, by obſcure | his ſpeech, I do not think it neceſſary to inſert it. 
{1 —_— and doubtful expreſſions, and by ſundry reſtrictions, When he had done ſpeaking, the petition was read 
| | P. Jv, de. was preparing means to evade his promiſes, at the | aloud, and is as follows(2) : 
| very juncture when he wanted to have them received 
I as ſolemn, authentic and ſatisfactory. This will To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, 
| evidently appear, if the terms of this letter be! HE lords ſpiritual and = and com- Rym. Fed. 
| attentively conſidered, as well as King Charles's view | <* mons in parliament aſſembled, humbty Vol. XVIII. 
in writing it: which was to evade the petition of | «© ſhew unto our Sovereign Lord the King, that, P. 1019: 
right, and be left at liberty to make the ſame uſe of | whereas it is declared and inacted by a ſtatute, 8 
| his —_— as he had done thitherto. made in the time of the reign of King Edward arg 
The lords he ſccond attack the commons had to ſuſtain, | the Firſt, commonly called. Statutum de tallagid p. 303. 
propound the came from the peers. Their lordſhips moved the | non concedendo,* that no tallage or aid ſhould 
adding a adding to the petition of right a clauſe which would | be laid or levied, by the King or his heirs, in 
clauſe to - have rendered it uſeleſs, at leaſt, according to the | this realm, without the good-will and aſſent of 
— e court's intention, by whom, very ſeemingly, the“ the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, knights, 
y 17. upper houſe was directed. The additional clauſe | - burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the com- 
was this: viz. . | „ monalty of this realm, and by authority of par- 
The clauſe. « We preſent this our humble pu to your | © liament holden in the five and twentieth year of 
Ruſhworth, 4 Majeſty, with the care not only of preſerving | << the reign of King Edward the third, it is de- 
* 90- « our own liberties, but with due regard to leave | clared and inacted, that from thenceforth no 
2 c <« intire that ſovereign power here with your Ma- | perſon ſhould be compelled to make any loans 
| « jeſty is truſted for the protection, ſafety and hap- | « to the King againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans 
4 pineſs of the people.” e were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the 
Ruſhworth, This addition was examined and moſt preciſely | «© land; and by other laws of this realm it is pro- 
5. 566576. canvaſſed in the houſe of commons, and the general | «© vided, that none ſhould be charged by any 
1 opinion was, that it ought to be rejected, chiefly charge or impoſition, called a benevolence, nor 
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— << the deliverance or bailment of the priſoner, ac- 


The com- 


ce cording to the known and ordinary rules of the Romney the petition to his 18 and intreating Ruſhwory 

« Jaws of this land, and according to the ſtatutes | him to give his anſwer in full parliament, that it P. 55%. 

« of Magna Charta, and thoſe other ſix ſtatutes | might be inrolled and ſerve hereafter for rule to the 

« inſiſted upon, which we do take knowledge | courts of judicature, as to a parliamentary ſtatute. 

« ſtand in full force, and which we intend not to] The ſecond of June, Charles repaired to the par- p. 588. 

e abrogate and weaken againſt the true intention | liament to give the royal aſſent to the petition of 

« thereof. This we have thought fit to ſignify, | right, and thus ſpake to both houſes, 

< the rather to ſhorten any long debate upon this 

<« great queſtion, the ſeaſon of the year being ſo | Gentlemen, | 

« tar advanced, and our great occaſions of ſtate | ** Am come Fither to perform my duty. I Charley, 

< not lending any more days for longer continuance | **' | think no man can think it long, fince I ſpeech before 

4e of this ſeſſion of parliament.” I have not taken ſo many days in anfwering the weading the 
Given under our ſignet, at our palace at Weſt- n 


minſter, 20 Maii, the fourth year of our 
reign. 


Of this letter the commons took no notice, or 


for three reaſons. The firſt; becauſe of the am- 
biguity of the words Sovereign power,” which 
the parliaments had never uſed in ſpeaking of the 
King's prerogatives. The ſecond, becauſe this ad- 
dition was in the nature of a faving of the King's 
ſovereigi:ty, which rendered the petition of no 
force : it was alledged, that in the reign of Ed- 
ward I, the parliament having preſented a like 
petition to the King, he would have added theſe 


words, . ſaving the King's right and ſovereignty,“ 


but the parliament would not conſent to it, becauſe 
ſuch ſavings render uſeleſs whatever they are annexed 
to; it was likewiſe urged that, for the ſame reaſon, 
the Kings would never ſuffer the clergy to inſert in 
any of their acts, “ ſaving the honor of God and 
«© the church.” The third reaſon was that, if this 
addition was general, and had no reference to the 
petition, there was no need of admiting it: but if, 
on the contrary, it did refer to the petition, it evi- 
dently rendered the petition of no effect. 

The ſaid clauſe being rejected by the commons, 
their lordſhips durſt not throw out the petition (1), 
on account of this ſupplement, which in reality was 
not abſolutely neceſſary. So, being ſatisfied with 


ditional clauſe. Then the two houſes refolved on 


e petition, as ye imployed weeks in framing it: P 


and J am come hither to ſhew you that, as well 
*in formal things as in eſſential, I defire to give 
you as much content as in me lies.” 

To this diſcourſe the lord keeper made ſome ad- 


« by ſuch like charge, by which the ſtatutes be- 
«© fore-mentioned, and other the good laws and 
« ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects have inherited 
e this freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled 
* to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other 
« like charge, not ſet by common conſent in par- 
« Jiament. | 
« Yet nevertheleſs, of late, diverſe commiſſions, 
« directed to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral coun- 
ec ties, with inſtructions, have been iſſued, by 
«© means whereof your people have been in diverſe 
4e places aſſembled, and required to lend certain 
« ſums of money unto your Majeſty, and many of 
e“ them, upon their refuſal ſo to do, have had an 
« oath adminiſtered unto them, not warrantable 
« by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have 
ce been conſtrained to become bound to make ap- 
ce pearance, and give attendance before your privy 
ce council, and in other places, and others of them 
e have been therefore impriſoned, confined, and 
e ſundry other ways moleſted and diſquieted: and 
e diverſe other charges have: been laid and levied 
cc apon your people in ſeveral counties, by lord- 
« lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commiſſioners for 


(1) In a commitee of the whole houſe, lord Say moved, that thoſe lords who ſtood for the liberties of the nation, might make 
their proteſtation, to remain upon record; and that the oppoſite party ſhould, with their names enter their reaſons, to remain 
upon record; that poſterity might not be to ſeek, who they were who ſo ignobly betrayed the freedom of our nation. This 
ſtruck ſuch a damp upon the other party, that not one of them oppoſed it. Coke, p. 252. 3 

(2) This petition was drawn up by tir Edward Coke. | 


« muſter, 
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muſters, juſtices of peace and others, by com- 
mand or direction from your Majeſty, or your 
privy- council, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms 
of the realm. | 
« And where alſo by the ſtatute called, The 
Great Charter of the Liberties of England,” it is 
declared and inacted, that no freeman may be 
taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized of his tree- 
hold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be out- 
lawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, 
but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land : 

« And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign of King Edward the Third, it was de- 
clared and inacted by act of parliament, that 
no man, of what eſtate or condition ſoever he be, 
ſhould be put out of his Jands or tenements, 
nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor 
put to death, without being brought to anſwer 
by due proceſs of law. 1 

« Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid 
ſtatutes, and other the good laws and ſtatutes 
of your realm, to that end provided, diverſe of 
your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned, 
without any cauſe ſhewed ; and when tor their 
deliverance they were brought before your 
juſtices, by your Majeſty's writs of Habeas 
Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the 
court ſhould order, and their keepers com- 
manded to certify the cauſes of their detainer; 
no cauſe was certified, but that they were de- 
tained by your Majeſty's ſpecial command, 
ſignified by the lords of your privy council, and 
yet were returned back to ſeveral priſons without 
being charged with any thing to which they 
might make anſwer according to the law. 

« And whereas of late great companies of 
ſoldiers and mariners have been diſperſed into 
diverſe counties of the realm, and the inhabitants 
againſt their wills have heen compeled to re- 
ceive them into their houſes, and there to ſuficr 
them to ſojourn, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of 
this realm, and to the great grievance and vexa- 
tion of the people. 

% And whereas, alſo by authority of parliament, 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of King 
Edward the Third, it is declared and inacted, 
that no man ſhould be fore-judged of life or 
limb, againſt the form of the great charter, 
and the Jaw of the land, and by the ſaid great 
charter, and other the laws and ſtatutes of this 


your realm, no man ought to be adjudged to | 


death but by the laws eſtabliſhed in this your 
realm, either by the cuſtoms of the ſame realm, 
or by acts of parliament: and whereas no offender, 


of what kind ſoever, is exempted from the | 


proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be 
inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your 
realm ; nevertheleſs of late time, diverſe com- 
miſſions under your Majeſty's great-ſcal have 
iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have been 
aſſigned and appointed commiſſioners, with 
power and authority to proceed within the land, 
according, to the juſtice of martial law againſt 
ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diflolute 
perſons joining with them, as ſhould commir any 
murder, robery, felony, mutiny, or other out- 
rage or miſdemeanor whatſoever ; and by ſuch 
ſummary courſe and. order as is agreeable to 
martial law, and as is uſed in armies in time of 
war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation 
of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be ex- 


ecuted and put to death. according to the law- 
martial. 


«« By pretext whereof, ſome of your Majeſty's 


ſubjects have been, by ſome of the ſaid com- 
milſioners, 


Vor. II. 


put to death, when and where, if 


cc 


deſerved death, by the -ſame laws and ſtatutes 
alſo they might, and by no other ought to have 
been judged and executed. | 

« And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by color 
thereof, claiming exemption, have eſcaped 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and 
ſtatutes of this your realm, by reaſon that diverſe 
of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have 
unjuſtly refuſed, or forborne to proceed againſt 
ſuch offenders according to the ſame laws and 
ſtatutes, upon pretenſe that the ſaid offenders 
were puniſhable only by martial law, and by 
authority of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid z which 
commiſſions, and all others of like nature, are 


by the laws and ſtatutes of the land they had CHarLesl. 


Ax“, 1628, 


wholly and directly contrary to the ſaid laws and | 


ſtatutes of this your realm. 


They do therefore humbly pray your moſt The 


excellent Majeſty, that no man hereafter be 
compeled to make or yield any gift, loan, be- 
nevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, without 
common conſent by act of parliament; and that 
none be called to make anſwer, or take ſuch 
oath, or give attendance, or be confined, or 
otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted concerning the 
lame, or for retuſal thereof: and that no free- 
man, in any ſuch manner as is beforc-mentioned, 


petition. 


be impriſoned or detained : and that your Ma- 


Jeſty would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers 


and mariners, and that your people may not be 
ſo burdened in the time to come : and thar the 
aforeſaid commiſſions for proceeding by martial 
law, may be revoked and annulled ; and that 
hereafter, no commiſſions of like nature may 
iſſue forth to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, 


to be executed as aforeſaid, Jeſt by color of 


them any of your Majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed 
or put to death, contrary to the laws and fran- 
chiſe of the land. 

* All which they moſt humbly pray of your 
moſt excellent Majeſty, as their rights and 
liberties, according to the laws and ſtatutes of 


this realm: and that your Majeſty would alſo 


vouchſafe to declare, that the awards, doings and 
proceedings, to the prejudice of your people in 
any of the premiſes, ſhall not be drawn here- 
after into conſequence or example : and that 
your Majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, 
for the farther comfort and ſafety of your 
people, to declare your royal will and pleaſure, 
that, in the things aforeſaid, all your officers 
and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the 
laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender 
the honor of your Majeſty, and the proſperity 
of this kingdom.” *- £3 


Charles, as has been ſeen, had uſed all poſſible 


indeavors to obſtruct this petition's being preſented, 


and to ſatisfy the commons with general promiſes, 
which properly 


bound him to nothing, and de- 


ſtroyed not his ſyſtem of government. So, not- 
withſtanding his feigning he came to the parliament 
purpoſely to paſs the petition of right, and give a 
ſatis factory anſwer, he however purſued his plan, 
and by his anſwer ſhewed, how much he dreaded 
promiſing. Here tollows his anſwer, wherein may 
be eaſily perceived the ſame general promiſes, 
and the ſame reſtrictions as in what he had already 
offered. | 


The King's anſwer to the Petition of Rights. 


HE King willeth, that right be done ac- 
cording to the laws and cuſtoms of the 


His Majeſty's 
reply. 


realm, and that the ſtatutes. be put in due exe- Kuſhworth, 
cution, that his ſubjects may nave no cauſe to | 
complain of any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary 
| 66 to their juſt rights and liberties, to the preſerva- 
| tion 


p. 599. 
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Cuanresl © tion whereof he holds himſelf in conſcience, as 
An? 1628, © well obliged as of his prerogative. =_ 
LAWS It would be here quite needleſs to make any re- 
Remarks on marks on this anſwer, fince King Charles's deſign 
this reply. ſo plainly appears. It ſuffices only to obſerve that 
his ſaid Majeſty had indeavored to content the par- 
liament with general promiſes, and the commons, 
not deeming that ſufficient, had inſiſted on the pe- 
tition of right, wherein diverſe particular caſes were 
ſpecified. Now Charles, inſtead of giving the par- 
lament that ſatisfaction they deſired, did in his an- 
ſwer ſtick firm to his general promiſes, without 
touching on any of the particular cafes ſpecified in 
that petition. gs 
Thecommons The commons, not being ſatisfied with his Ma- 
therewith not jeſty's anſwer, made no haſte to finiſh the ſubſidy 


ſatisfied. buſineſs. On the contrary, they deſired a confer- 
maya Ke. ence with the lords, where the point of commit- 


They reſume ments was thoroughly diſcuſſed. The matter in 
the athir &f queſtion was, the power aſſumed by his Majeſty 
grievances. to impriſon the ſubjects, without declaring the cauſe, 
which King Charles had not lefſened by his anſwer, 


Ruſhworth, yo it was one of the chief motives of the petition 
EN of right. Wherefore the commons, deſirous that 
his Majeſty ſhould be made ſenſible of their diſſa- 
tisfaction, inſtead of proceeding with the ſubſidy- 
bill, returned to the conſideration of grievances, 
Manwaring On this occaſion, and at the commons inſtances, 
ſentenced. the lords paſſed upon Dr. Manwaring that ſentence 

p. 593+ I elſewhere mentioned. OY 
Charles, finding the commons otherwiſe im- 
loyed than in the buſineſs of ſubſidies, ſent them 

by their own ſpeaker this inſuing meſſage. 

Meſſage from , That his Majeſty having, on the petition ex- 


his Majeſty to ** hibited by, both houſes, given an anſwer full of 

the commons. <5 juſtice and grace, for which we and our poſterity 

Ibid. e have juſt cauſe to bleſs his Majeſty, it is now 
« time to grow to a concluſion of the ſeſſion ; and 
ce therefore his Majeſty thinks fit to let you know, 
ce that as he doth reſolve to abide by that anſwer, 
« without farther change and alteration, ſo he wil] 
e royally and really perform unto you what he hath 
e thereby promiſed : and farther, that he reſolves 
« to end this ſeſſion upon Wedneſday the eleventh 
« of this month; and therefore wiſheth that the 
ce houſe will ſeriouſly attend thoſe buſineſſes which 
« may beſt bring the ſeſſion to a happy conclu- 
« ſion, without entertaining new matters, and ſo 
<« huſband the time that his Majeſty may, with the 
« more comfort, bring us ſpeedily together again : 
« at which time, it there be any farther grievances 
< not contained or expreſſed in the petition, they 
« may be more maturely conſidered than the time 
«© will now permit.” | 


Buckingham This meſſage induced the commons to believe 


| complained of (1) that the duke of Buckingham had done them 


in the houſe. il] offices with his Majeſty. This was intimated 
in the houſe, and fir John Elliot ſtanding up, and 
begining to ſpeak in ſuch manner that it was thought 
he was going to fall upon the favorite and miniſtry, 
The ſpeaker the rhe arted from the chair and ſaid, There 
38 « is a command laid upon me, that I muſt com- 


to Elliot. mand you not to proceed.” Elliot thereupon fat 
Ruſhworth, down: but ſome other bolder members propoſed | 
p. 606. acquainting the lords with their dangers, and then 


Thecommons carrying their complaints to his Majeſty in a full 
complain of body, Some of the court-party ſaying, that a 
this violence. ſpeech lately uttered by fir John Elliot had given 
Their decla- offenſe to his Majeſty, the houſe declared: That 


_ « every member is free from any undutitul ſpeech, 
p. 607. 


I Ty i 


a 4 —_ 
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— 


— .. 
cc 


from the begining of the parliament to that day; 
© and A Ds the houſe be turned — * 3 
commitee, to conſider what is fit to be done for * 
the ſafety of the kingdom; and that no man go de 
out upon pain of going to the Tower.” But the The f 
ſpeaker *, . leave to go out, obtained it, goes out. 
and immediately informed Charles what was going „ Sir John 
forward in the houſe. In his abſenſe it was debated, 1 
and on the point of being voted by a majority, 3 pul 
make his Majeſty a remonſtrance, wherein it ſhould monſtrance” 
be expreſly urged; that the duke of Buckingham p. 66. 
was chief cauſe of all the kingdom's miſeries. But The « 
before the debate was ended, the ſpeaker returned ad. parry 
with a meſſage from the King, commanding the orders to ad. 
houſe to adjourn till the morrow, and during ſuch 1%" 'till the 
adjournment all commitees to ceafe. Next day, f 


the ſpeaker brought from court the following mel. * 


| ſage. | 

«© Whereas his Majeſty underſtanding, that ye An 
«© did conceive his laſt 5 to — you a 42 
your juſt privileges, to complain of any of his Charles to 
„ miniſters; theſe are to declare his intentions, ent Commons 
e thathe had no meaning of barring you from what — 
e hath been your right, but only to avoid all ſcan- Ruſpwond 
dals on his council and paſſed actions; and that p. 610. ; 
e his miniſters might not be, nor himſelf under Annals. 
their names, taxed for their counſel unto his 
«© Majeſty, and that no ſuch particulars ſhould be 
« taken in hand, as would aſk a longer time of 
« conſideration than what he hath prefixed, and 
„ ſtill reſolves to hold, ſo that for this time all 
«© Chriſtendom might take notice of a ſweet part- 
ing between him and his people: which if it 
« fall out, his Majeſty will not be long from an- 
other meeting, when ſuch (if there be any) at 
ce their leiſure and convenience may be conſi- 
e ders.” | 

King Charles, in his whole conduct, may be re- Remarks cn 
marked to have been hitherto fo firm in his princi- this meſlige: 
ples concerning government, that he could not re- 
ſolve to recede one tittle, or if he ſeemed to make 
any conceſſion, he immediately rendered it uſeleſs 
by ſome reſtriction. This may be ſeen in his an- 
ſwer to the petition of right, but ſtill more parti- 
cularly in this laſt meſſage to the commons. He 
would not, as he faid, bar them from the privi- 
lege to complain of his miniſters, but yet would 
have them caſt no blame on their counſels: which 
is, properly ſpeaking, he would not have them at- 
tacked, or at moſt, would only ſuffer them to be 
proſecuted for private offenſes, which they might 
be guilty of, like all other ſubjects, but not for 
ſtate- affairs, as miniſters and counſellors. The Nuſhworth, 


o 


A 


commons not being more ſatisfied with this meſſage p. 612- 


than the former, the houſe was again turned into a 
commitee, and conſidered of ſome more heads to 
be inſerted in the remonſtrance, particularly the 
King's deſign to bring into the nation foreign torces. 
This complaint was grounded on a diſcovery the 
houſe had made of a privy-fea], expreſſed in theſe 
| words £2), | | 
CHARLES by the grace of God, &c. 

« To the treaſurer, and under-treaſurer for our Chatles's or- 
«« exchequer for the time being, greeting. We do der to briny 
ce Lp oreign fol 
hereby will and command you, out of our trea- foreign ' 
fury, remaining in the receipt of our ſaid exche- 8 
ce Jer, forthwith to pay, or cauſe to be paid unto Ruſhworth 
«© Philip Burlemack of London, merchant, the p. 612. 
4 ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, to be paid by Coke, p. 54. 
| «© him over by bill of exchange into the Low- An 


— 


(1) It was not this meſſage, but another, ſent June 5, wherein the King required the commons, “ not to enter into, or 
«« proceed with any new buſineſs, which might ſpend greater time, or lay any ſcandal or aſperſion upon the ftate, government, 


«« or miniſters thereof. See Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 605. 


(2) Burlemack was called into the houſe, and confeſſed, he received thirty thouſand pounds by privy ſeal for buying horſes : 
that one thouſand of them were levied ; that thoſe horſes and their riders were to come over, and arms provided for them in 
Holland: but that he heard a countermand was gone to ſlay them. Idem, p. 612. | 
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| 1“ Countries, and Germany, unto our truſty and 
] 3 c well-beloved fir William Balfour, knight, and 
A am 


* 


John Dolbier, eſq; or either of them, for le- 
« vy ing and providing certain numbers of horſes, 
ce with arms for horſe and foot, to be brought over 
« jnto this kingdom for our ſervice, viz. &c. 
Then alſo, the commons ſent the peers a meſſage 
ibid. to deſire their concurrence in humbly petitioning the 
King, that a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer be given 
by his Majeſty in full parliament to the petition of 
right; to which the lords conſented, Charles then 
perceived it not poſſible for him to avoid 
giving ſuch anſwer as the parliament deſired, and 
therefore at length reſolved to do it with a good 
grace, otherwiſe he ſaw plainly the affair of ſupply 
would be for ever delayed. So coming to the par- 
bid. liament, the ſeventh of June, both houſes addreſſed 
Annals. him with the following petition, : 
May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 
Petition og H E lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
both houſes, <6 "* mons in parliament aſſembled, taking in 
4 conlideration, that the good intelligence between 
« your Majeſty and your people doth much depend 
<« on your Majeſty's anſwer upon their petition of 
« right formerly preſented ; with unanimous con- 
«« ſent do now become moſt humble ſuitors unto 
« your Majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to give 
ce a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer thereunto in full 
c parliament.” ?“ | 
To which the King replied. The anſwer 1 
« have already given you was made with ſo good 
« deliberation, and approved by the judgments of 
« ſo many wiſe men, that I could not have ima- 
ce pined but it ſhould have given you full ſatisfac- 
« tion: but to avoid all ambiguous interpretations, 
<« and to ſhew you there is no doubleneſs in my 
« meaning, I am willing to pleaſure you as well in 
„ words as in ſubſtance. Read your petition, and 
« you ſhall have an anſwer which I am ſure will 
e pleaſe you.” | 
Here the petition was read, and this anſwer was 
Satisfatory returned: . Soit fait comme il eſt defire. C. R.“ 
anſver to the [Be it as is deſired.] | 
Pr: , * His Majeſty then proceeded. <© This I am fare 
The Kin 8 0 ; ] * P | » / 
ſpeech on that is full, yet no more than I granted you in my 
occaſion, * ** firſt anſwer, for the meaning of that was to con- 
Ruſhworth, 46 firm your liberties, knowing, according to your 
© 013, ce own proteſtations, that you neither mean nor can 
e hurt my prerogative. And I aſſure you, that 
* my maxim is, that the peoples liberties ſtrengthen 
e the King's prerogative, and the King's preroga- 
<« tive is to defend the peoples liberties. 
« You ſee how ready 1 have ſhewed myſelf to 
e ſatisfy your demands, ſo that I have done my 
% part; wherefore, if this parliament have not a 
« happy concluſion, the fin is yours, I am free 
% from it.“ N | 
Thecommons The commons being ſatisfied upon this point, 
examine other began ſeriouſly to proceed with the bill of ſubſidies, 
5. 614 5, yet in ſuch a manner that they made the conſidera- 
3 14. tion of grievances keep pace with it, being well aſ- 
p. 328. ſured that as ſoon as the money-bill was paſſed, his 
M ajeſty would cloſe the ſeſſion. They began there- 
fore with examining a commiſſion, whereby the 
King had authoriſed and required a certain number 
of lords and gentlemen to conſider of the beſt and 
ſpeedieſt means for raiſing money upon the ſubject 
by way of impoſition or otherwiſe. This commiſ- 
ſion had been granted after the ſummon to parlia- 
ment, but before the convention. In all appear- 


ance, King Charles, fearing he ſhould be obliged 


to diſſolve this parliament for the ſame reaſons he 
had diſſolved the former, was willing to be firſt ſe- 
cured of means to raiſe money in caſe the parlia- 
ment refuſed to grant a ſupply. Howſoever this 
was, the commons, after a conference with the 
lords, voted that the commiſſion ſhould be inſerted: 


jeſty. 1 | 

Then they entered on ſcrutiniſing the conduct of 
Buckingham; a ſcrutiny no way favorable to that e, 
duke. He was charged with being the cauſe of all „g' Rue. 


cay of trade; the diſaſters to the armies, and of and Neile. 
countenancing Arminianiſm and Popery. It was Ruſbworth, 
on this latter article obſerved, that the duke's mo- P. 616 
ther was a Papiſt, and had great iufluence over her 
ſon, who had himſelf abſolute ſway over the King, 
and that Dr. Montague, deemed a zealous Armi- 
nian, made his court to him with great aſſiduity. 
In ſhort, the houſe came to this reſolution, *+ that p. 617. 
the exceſſive power of the duke of Buckingham is 
the cauſe of the evils and dangers to the King 

and kingdom, and that. this be added to the re- 
monſtrance; and voted * that Dr. Neile, p. 618. 
** biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud, biſhop of Annals. 
Bath and Wells, be named to be thoſe about the 
King, who are ſuſpected to be Arminians.” As 
this piece clearly and diſtinctly diſcovers what cauſes 
the commons had to complain againſt the govern- 


ment, I judge it neceſſary to inſert the whole. It 
runs thus: 


cc 


cc 


Moſt dread Sovereign, 


e do acknowledge the great comfort which we have PRO, 
in your Majeſty's pious and gracious diſpoſition, 8 
* fo we think it a mete and moſt neceſſary duty, p. 330. 
being called by your Majeſty to conſult and ad- 
«« viſe of the great and urgent affairs of this church 
« and common-wealth, finding them at this time 
«< 1n apparent danger of ruin and deſtruction, faith- 
« fully and dutifully to inform your Majeſty there- 
« of, and with bleeding hearts and bended knees, 
to crave your ſpeedy redreſs therein, as to your 
«© own wiſdom (unto which we moſt humbly ſub- 
«© mit ourſelves and our delires) ſhall ſeem moſt 
e mete and convenient. What the multitude and 
« potency of your Majeſty's enemies are abroad; 
«© what be their malicious and ambitious ends; and 
e how vigilant and conſtantly induſtrious they are 
in Jung the ſame, is well known to your Ma- 
„ jefty; together with the dangers threatened 
thereby to your ſacred perſon and your kingdoms, 
c and the calamities which have already fallen and 
& do daily increaſe upon your friends and allies, of 
« which we are well aſſured your Majeſty is moſt 
e ſenſible, and will accordingly, in your great 
„ wiſdom, and with the graveſt and moſt mature 
% counſel, according to the exigency of the times 
| * and occaſions, provide to prevent and help the 
„ ſame. ; | 
+ To which end we moſt humbly intreat your 
«« Majeſty, firſt, and eſpecially, to caſt your 
« eyes upon the miſerable condition of this your 
«own kingdom, of late fo ſtrangely weakened and 
«© dejected, that unleſs, thro* your Majeſty's moſt 
e gracious wiſdom, goodneſs and juſtice it be ſpeed- 
« 1ly raiſed to a better condition, it is in no little 
danger to become a ſudden prey to the enemies 
<<. thereof; and of the moſt happy and flouriſhing, 
to be the moſt miſerable aud contemptible na- 
« tion in the world. In the diſcoveries of which 
% dangers, miſchiefs and inconveniencies lying upon 
« us, we do freely proteſt, that it is far from our 
de thoughts to lay the leaſt aſperſion upon your 
& ſacred perſon, or the leaſt ſcandal upon your 
« government; for we do in all ſincerity of our 
<« hearts, not only for our ſelves, but in the name 
<« of all the commons of the realm (whom we re- 
<< preſent) aſcribe as much duty as a moſt loyal 
and affectionate people can do unto the beit King 
“ (for ſo ye are, and ſo have been pleaſed abun- 
dantly 


* 
* 


in the remo iſtrance they were to preſent his Ma- Cananues 
An? 1628- 


— 
Reſolves of 


; inſt Buck- 
the kingdom's calamities; the loſſes at ſea ; the de- — Loud 


6c S with humble thankfulneſs we, your duti- Thecommons 
ful commons now aſſembled in parliament, vemonſtrance. 
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3 by 


your Majeſty's clear and ſatis actory anſwer to 
our petition of right : for which, both ourſelves 
and our poſterity ſha!l bleſs God for you, and 
ever preſerve a thankful memory for your great 
goodneſs and juſtice therein) and we do verily 
believe, that all, or moſt of theſe things, which 
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cc 


La 


o 
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cc 


La 


either unknown unto you, or elſe by ſome of 
your Majeſty's miniſters offered under fuch ſpe- 
cious pretenſes as may hide their own ill intentions, 
and ill conſequences of them from your Majeſty. 
But we aſſure ourſelves, according to the good 
example of your Majeſty's predeceſſors, nothing 
can make your Majeſty (being a wiſe and Judi- 
cious Prince, and above all things deſirous of 
the welfare of your pzople) more in love with 
parliaments than this, which is one of the prin- 
cipal ends of calling them, that therein your 
ajeſty may be truely informed of the ſtate of 
all the ſeveral parts of your kingdom, and how 
your officers and miniſters do behave themſelves 
in the truſt repoſed in them by your Majeſty, 
which is ſcarce able to be made known unto you 
but in parliament, as was declared by your bleſſed 
father, when he was pleaſed to put his commons in 
\arliament aſſembled in mind, That it would 
e the greateſt unfaithfulneſs and breach of duty 
to his Majeſty, and of the truſt commited to them 
by the country that could be, if in ſeting forth 
the grievances of the people, and the condition 
of all the parts of this kingdom from whence 
they come, they did not deal clearly with him, 
without ſparing any, how near and dear focver 
they were unto him, if they were hurttul or dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth.” 3 
« In confidence therefore of your Majeſty's 
gracious acceptation in a matter of ſo high im- 
portance, and in faithful diſcharge of our duties; 
we do firſt of all moſt humbly beſeech your 
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«« your Majeſty doth, with your ſoul, abhor that 
any ſuch thing ſhould be imagined or attempted ; 
yet there is a general fear conceived in your 
people, of ſecret working and combination, to 
introduce into their kingdom innovation, and 
change of our holy religion, more precious unto 
us than our lives, and whatever this world can 
afford. And our fears and jealouſies herein are 
not merely conjectural, but ariſing out of ſuch 
certain and viſible effects as may demonſtrate a 
true and real cauſe : for, notwithſtanding the 
many good and wholſome laws, and the pro- 
viſions made to prevent the increaſe of Popery 
within this kingdom; and notwithſtanding your 
Majeſty's moſt gracious and ſatisfactory anſwer 
to the petition of both houſes in that behalf, 
preſented to your Majeſty at Oxford, we find 
there hath followed no good execution nor effect, 
but on the contraty (at which your Majeſty, out 
of the quick ſenſe of your own religious heart, 
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thoſe of that religion do find extraordinary 
favors and reſpect in court from perſons of great 

uality and power, whom they continually re- 
for unto, and in particular to the counteſs of 
Buckingham, who herſelf openly profeſſing that 
religion, is a known favorer and ſupporter of 
them who do the ſame z which we well hoped, 
upon your Majeſty's anſwer to the aforeſaid 
petition at Oxford, ſhould not have been per- 
mited, nor that any of your Majeſty's ſubjects 
of that religion, juſtly to be ſuſpected, ſhould 
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« be entertained in the ſervice of your Majeſty, or 


« your royal conſort the Queen: ſome likewiſe of 
« that religion have had honors, offices, and places 


« of command and authority lately contered upon | 


we ſhall now preſent unto your Majeſty, are 


Majeſty to take notice, that howſoever we know | 


cannot but be in the higheſt meaſure diſpleaſed) 
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cerning this is, that letters of ſtay of 


them. But that which ſtriketh the 
terror into the hearts of your loyal 1 con- 
ceedings againſt them have been procured fr 

your Majeſty, by what indirect Kos we know 
not : and commiſſions under the great ſeal 
granted and executed for compoſition to be 
made with Popiſh recuſants, with inhibitions 
and reſtraint, both to the eccleſiaſtical and tem. 
poral courts, and officers to intermeddle with 
them; which is conceived to amount to no leſs 
than a toleration, odious to God; full of dit. 
honor, and extreme diſprofit to your Majeſty ; 
of extreme ſcandal at griet to your good 
people, and of apparent danger to the preſent 
[kate of your Majeſty, and of this kingdom ; 
their numbers, power and inſolency daily in- 
creaſing in all parts of your kingdom, and eſpe- 
cially about London, and the ſurburbs thercot, 
where exceeding many families do make their 


greateſt Cn AL 


AN” 163 


egal pro- — 


abode publicly, frequent maſs at Denmark houſe, 


and other places; and, by their often meetings 
and conferences, have opportunities of com- 
bining their counſels and ſtrength together, and 
ro the hazard of your Majeſty's ſafety, and the 
ſtate, and moſt eſpecially in theſe doubtful and 
calamitous times. And as our fear, concerning 
change or ſubverſion of religion, is grounded 
upon the daily increaſe of Papiſts, the open and 
1 | _— thereof, for the reaſons for- 
merly mentioned; ſo are the hearts of your good 
ſubjects no leſs perplexed when, wich "5. my 
they behold a daily growth and ſpreading of the 
faction of the Arminians, that being, as your 
Majeſty well knows, but a cunning way to bring 
in Popery, and the profeſſors of thoſe Opinions, 
the common diſturbers of the Proteſtant churches, 
and incendiaries in thoſe ſtates wherein they have 
gotten any head, being Proteſtants in ſhew, but 
Jeſuits in opinion; which cauſed your royal 
tather, with ſo much pious wiſdom, and ardent 
zeal, to indeavor the ſuppreſſing them, as well 
at home, as in the neighbor countries. 
your gracious Majeſty, imitating his moſt worthy 
example, hath openly, and by your proclama- 
tion declared your diſlike of thoſe perſons, and 
of their opinions; who, notwithftanding, are 
much tavored and advanced, not wanting friends 
even of the clergy, near to your Majeſty ; namely, 
Dr. Neile biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, who are juſtly 


And 


ſuſpected to be unſound in their opinions that 


way. And it being now generally held the way 
to preferment and promotion in the church, 
many ſcholars do bend the courſe of their ſtudies 
to maintain thoſe errors; their books and opi- 
nions are ſuffered to be printed and publiſhed ; 
and on the other ſide, the imprinting of ſuch as 
are written againſt them, and in detenſe of the 
orthodox church, are hindered and prohibited ; 
and (which is a boldneſs almoſt incredible) this 
reſtraint of orthodox books is made under color 
of your Majeſty's formerly-mentioned proclama- 
tion, the intent and meaning whereof, we know, 
was quite contrary. . And farther, to increaſe 
our fears concerning innovation of religion, we 
find, that there hath been no ſmall laboring to 
remove that which is the moſt powertul means to 
ſtrengthen and increaſe our own religion, and to 
oppole both thoſe, which is the diligent teaching 
and inſtruction of the people in the true know- 
ledge and worſhip of Almighty God. And 
therefore means. hath been ſought out to deprets 
and diſcountenance pious, paintul and orthodox 
preachers; and how conformable ſoever, and 
peaceable in their diſpoſition and carriage they be, 
yet the preferment of ſuch is oppoſed, and, 5 
| cc ea 
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ſtcad of being incouraged, they are moleſted 
with vexatious courſes and purſuits, and hardly 
permited to lecture. And in thoſe places where 
are no conſtant preaching miniſters, whereby 
many of your good people (whoſe fouls, in this 
caſe, we beſeech your Majeſty to commiſerate) 
are kept in ignorance, and are apt to be eaſily 
ſeduced to error and ſuperſtition. It doth not a 
little alſo increaſe our dangers and fears this way, 
to underſtand the miſerable condition of your 
kingdom of Ireland, where, without controul, 
the Popiſh religion is openly profeſſed, and prac- 
tiſed in every part thereof; Popiſh juriſdiction 
being there generally exerciſed and avowed 3 


houſes newly erected, re-edified and repleniſhed 
with men and women of ſeveral orders, and in 
a plentiful manner maintained at Dublin, and 
moſt of the great towns, and diverſe other places 
of the kingdom; which of what ill conſequence 
it may prove, if not ſeaſonably repreſſed, we 
leave to your Majeſty's wiſdom to judge: but 
moſt humbly beſeech you (as we afſurc ourlelves 
you will) to lay the ſerious conſideration thereof 
to your royal and pious heart, and that 
ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken tor redreſs 
therein. | | 

« And if now; to all theſe, your Majeſty will be 


pleaſed to add conſideration of the circumſtances 


of time wherein theſe courſes, tending to the de- 
ſtruction of true religion within theſe your king- 
doms, have been taken here, even then when the 
ſame is with open force and violence proſecuted 1n 
other countries, and all the reformed churchcs in 
Chriſtendom either depreſſed, or miſerably di- 
ſtreſſed : we do humbly appeal unto your Ma- 
jeſty's princely judgment, whether there be not 
Juſt ground of fear, that there is ſome ſecret and 
ſtrong co-operating here with the enemies of our 
religion abroad, tor the utter extirpation there- 
of ? And whether, it thoſe courſes be not ſpeedi- 
ly redreſſed, and the profeſſion of true religion 
more incouraged, we can expect any other but 
miſery and ruin quickly to fall upon us? Eſpe- 
cially if, beſide the viſible and apparent dangers 
wherewith we are compaſſed about, you would 
be pleaſed to remember the diſpleaſure of Al- 
mighty God, always bent againſt the negle& of 
his holy religion, the ſtrokes of whoſe divine 
juſtice we have already felt, and do till feel with 
ſmart and ſorrow in great meaſure: 

& And, beſide this fear of innovation in religion, 
we do, in like faithful diſcharge of our duties, 
moſt humbly. declare to your Majeſty, that the 
hearts of your people are full of fear of innova- 
tion and change of government, and according- 
ly poſſeſſed with extreme grief and ſorrow ; yet 
in this point, by your Majeſty's late anſwer to 
our petition of right touching our liberties, much 
comforted, and raiſed again out of that ſadneſs 
and diſcontent which they generally had conceived, 
throughout the whole kingdom, for the undue 
courſes which were the laſt year taken for raiſing 
monies by loans, than which (whatever your Ma- 
jeſty hath been informed to the contrary) there 
were never any monies demanded nor paid with 
greater griet, and general diſlike of all your faith- 
ful ſubjects ; tho? many, partly out of fear, part- 
ly out of other reſpects (yet moſt unwillingly) were 
drawn to yield to what was required. 

The billering ſoldiers did much augment both 
their fears and griefs, wherein likewile they find 
much comfort upon your gracious anſwer to our 
petition of right, and to that we preſented to 
your Majeſty concerning this particular. Yet 
we moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that we 


% may inform you, that the ſtill continuance and 
Vox. II. 


© monaſteries, nunneries and other ſuperſtitious | 
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of this Kingdom, nor of the ſame but of an op- 
poſite religion) the placing them upon the ſea- 
coaſt, where making head among themſelves, 
they may unite with the Popiſh party at home, 
it occaſion ſerve, and join with an invading ene- 
my to do extreme miſchief; and that they are 
not yet diſmiſſed doth ſtill miniſter cauſe of 
jealouſy in your loving ſubjects; for that the ſol- 
diers cannot be continued without exceeding, 
great danger of the peace and ſafety of your 
kingdom. „ | 

«© The report of the ſtrange and dangerous pur- 
poſe of bringing in German horſe, and riders, 
would have turned our doubts into deſpair, and 
our fears into a certainty of confuſion, had not 
your Majeſty's gracious meſſage (for which we 
humbly give you thanks) comforted us by the 
aſſurance of your royal word, that they neither 
are, nor were intended by your Majeſty for any 
ſervice in England, but that they were deſigned 
tor. ſome .other. foreign imployment. Yet the 
ſight of the privy-feal, by which, it ſeemeth; 
they were to be levied ; the great ſum of money, 
which, upon examination, we found to be paid 
for that purpoſe, gave us juſt cauſe of fear; that, 
much about the ſame time, there was a commiſ- 
ſion under the great-ſeal granted unto the lords, 
and others of the privy-council, to conſider of 
other ways for raiſing monies, fo particularly by 
impoſitions, gave us juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, that 
whatſoever. was your Majeſty's gracious inten- 
tion, yet there wanted not thoſe who under ſome 
colorable pretenſe,” might ſecretly by this, as by 
other ways, contrive to change the frame both 


of.religion and government, and thereby under- 


mine the ſafety of your Majeſty and your king- 
doms. . 

& 'Theſe men could not be ignorant, that the 
bringing in ſtrangers for aid hath been perni- 
cious to moſt ſtates, where they have been admit- 
ed, but to England fatal, We do bleſs God; 
who hath given your Majeſty a wiſe underſtand- 
ing heart to diſcern of thoſe courſes, and that 
ſuch power produceth nothing but weakneſs and 
calamity. And we beſeech your Majeſty to par- 
don the vehemency of our expreſſion, if in the 
loyal and zealous affections we bear to your Ma- 
jeſty and your ſervice; we are bold to declare to 
your Majeſty and the whole world, that we hold 
it far beneath the heart of any free Engliſhman 
to think; that this victorious nation ſhould now 
ſtand in need of German ſoldiers to defend their 
now King and kingdom. | 
„ But when we conſider the eourſe formerly 
mentioned, and theſe things tending to an appa- 
rent change of government; the often breaches of - 
parliament, whereby your Majeſty hath been 
deprived of the faithful counſel, and free aids of 
your people, by taking tonage and poundage, 
without grant thereof by act ot parliament, ever 
ſince the begining of your Majeſty's reign to this 
preſent ; the ſtanding commiſſion granted to the 


duke of Buckingham, to be general of an army 


in the land in time of peace; the diſcharging 
faithful and ſufficient officers and miniſters, — | 
from judicial places, and others from the offices 
and authorities which they formerly held in the 
common-wealth : we cannot but, at the fight of 
ſuch apparent deſolation as muſt neceſſarily tol- 
low thele courſes, out of the depth of ſorrow lift 
up our cries to heaven for help, and next, under 
God, apply ourſelves unto your ſacred Majeſty, 
who, if you could hear ſo many thouſands — = 
ing together, do jointly implore ſpeedy help and 
reformation. | ; 


« And 


late re-inforcing of thoſe ſoldiers, the conditions Cranes! 
of their pertons (many of them not being natives An* 1628. 
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CharLesl 
An” 1628. © a farther view of the preſent ftate of your realm, 


vue do humbly pray you to conſider, whether 


The HISTORY of 
« And if your Majeſty would be pleaſed to take 


the miſerable diſaſters, and ill ſucceſs which hath 
« accompanied all your late deſigns and actions, 
particularly thoſe of Cadiz and the iſle of Rhee, 
<« and the laſt expedition to Rochel, have not ex- 
« tremely waſted that ſtock of honor which was 
« left unto this kingdom, ſometimes terrible to all 
« other nations, and now declining to contempt 
& beneath tie meaneſt, = 

« Together with our honors, we there loſt thoſe 
&« (and not a few) who had they lived we might 
« have ſome better hope of recovering it again; 
s our valiant and expert colonels, captains and com- 
« manders, and many thouſand common ſoldiers 
de and mariners : tho? we have ſome cauſe to think 
« that your Majeſty is not as yet rightly inform- 
« ed thereof; and that of ſix or ſeven thouſand of 
« your ſubjects loſt at the iſle of Rhee, your Ma- 
« jeſty received information but of a few hundreds. 
« And this diſhonor and loſs have been purchaſed 
« with the conſumption of above a million of 
<< treaſure. | | 

« Many of the forts are exceeding weak and de- 
« cayed, and want both men and munition. And 
<< here we cannot but with grief conſider and com- 
ce plain of a ſtrange improvidence (we think your 
4 Majeſty will rather call it treachery) that your 
<« ſtore of powder, which by order of your privy- 
ce council, dated the tenth of December 1626, 
«« ſhould be conſtantly three hundred laſts beſide 
« a conſtant ſupply of twenty laſts per month 


« for ordinary expenſes, and were now fit (as we 


c conceive) to be double the proportion, is at this 
« time in the Tower (the preſent warrants being 
« ſerved) but nine laſts and forty-eight pounds in 
« all; which we tremble to think of. And that, 
« notwithſtanding this extreme ſcarcity of powder, 
« great quantities have been permited to be fold 
<« out of your Majeſty's ſtore to articular perſons 
« for private gain; whereof we have ſeen a certi- 
4 ficate, ſix laſts ſold ſince the fourteenth of Janu- 
« ary laſt, and your Majeſty's ſtore being unfur- 
« niſhed of powder, which by a contract made 
« with Mr. 2 by advice of your lords in 
4e parliament, ought to be ſupplied monthly with 
«<< twenty laſt, at the rate of three pounds ten ſhil- 
“ lings and ten pence a barrel; your Majeſty hath 
<< been forced to pay above ſeven pounds a barrel 
4 for powder, to be brought in from beyond ſeas; 
« for which purpoſe, twelve thouſand four hun- 
<< dred pounds was impreſſed to Mr. Burlemack the 
« Jaſt year, and that powder not fo good as that 
«« by contract your Majeſty ſhould have by one 
«< third part; all which are moſt feartul and dan- 
<< gerous abuſes. But what the poverty, weakneſs 
« and miſery of our kingdom is now grown unto 
« by decay of trade, deſtruction and loſs of ſhips 
«« and mariners, within theſe three years, we are 
«« almoſt afraid to declare: and could we by any 
e other means have been ſure that your Majeſty 
„ ſhould, any other way, have had a true infor- 
ce mation thereof, we ſhould have been doubtful to 
« have made our weakneſs. and extremity of miſ- 
4 fortune in this kind to appear: but the importu- 
<< nate and moſt pitiful complaints from all parts 


* of the kingdom, near adjoining to the ſea, in 


« this kind, would rend, as we think, the ſtonieſt 
c heart in the world with ſorrow ; and the ſenſe 
<< we have of the miſerable condition your king- 


* dom is in by reaſon thereof, eſpecially, for that 


<< we ſce no poſſible means (being now ſhortly to 
« end this ſeſſion) how to help the ſame, adds ſuch 
« a weight of grief unto our ſad thoughts, as we 
e have not words to expreſs it: but for your Ma- 
jeſty's more exact information therein, we be- 


Book N 


ſeech you be pleaſed to peruſe the calendar of C 
% particulars which, with the remonſtrance, we Aw n 


** moſt humbly preſent unto your Majeſty. 

One reaſon, among many, of this decay of 
trade, and loſs of ſhips and mariners is, the not 
“ guarding the narrow ſeas, the regality whereof 
« your Majeſty hath now in a manner wholl y loſt, 
being that wherein a principal part of the honor 
and ſafety of this kingdom heretofore conſiſted ; 
and now, having abſolutely neglected it, the 
% town of Dunkirk doth fo continually rob and 
< ſpoil your ſubjects, that we can aſſure your Ma- 
jeſty (if ſome preſent and effectual remedy be 
not forthwith provided) the whole trade of this 
„kingdom, the ſhiping, mariners, and all belong- 
ing thereunto, will be utterly loſt and conſumed: 
the principal cauſe of which evils aud dangers 
% we conceive to be the exceſſive power of the 
& duke of Buckingham, and the abuſe of that 
„ power; and we humbly ſubmit unto your Ma- 
* jelty*s excellent wiſdom, whether it be ſafe for 
* yourſelf, or your kingdoms, that ſo great power, 
nas reſts in him by ſea and land, ſhould be in the 


A AA 
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hands of any one ſubje& whatſoever. 


&« And as it is not ſafe, ſo ſure we are it cannot 
e be for your ſervice; it being impoſſible for one 
«© man to manage ſo many and weighty affairs of 
« the kingdom as he hath undertaken, beſide the 
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counſel and action, your whole kingdom will af- 
ford, eſpectally in theſe times of common danger. 

And our humble deſire is farther, that your 
molt excellent Majeſty will be pleafed to take 
into your moſt princely conſideration, whether, 
<< in reſpect the {aid duke hath fo abuſed his power, 
<< it be ſafe for your Majeſty and your kingdoms 
ce to continue him, either in his great offices, or in 
«© his place of nearneſs and counſel about your ſacred 
* perſon. 

x And this in all humility, aiming at nothing 
ce but the honor of Almighty God, and the main- 
ce tenance of his true religion, the ſafety and hap- 
ce pineſs of your moſt excellent Majeſty, and the 


E 
Aa 


e preſervation and proſperity of this church and 


« common-wealth; we have indeavored, with faith- 
e ful hearts and intentions, and in diſcharge of the 


«« duty we owe to your Majeſty and our country, 


« to give your Majeſty a true repreſentation of our 
«« preſent danger, and prefling calamities, which 
« we humbly beſeech your Majeſty graciouſly to 
c accept, and to take the fame to heart, account- 
«« ing the ſafety and proſperity of your people your 


«« greateſt happineſs, and their love your richeſt _ 


c treaſure. A rueful and lamentable ſpectacle we 
« confeſs it muſt needs be, to behold thoſe ruins 
oc in ſo fair a houſe, ſo many diſeaſes, and almoſt 


e every one of them deadly, in ſo ſtrong and well- 


c tempered a body as this kingdom lately was, But 
« yet we will not doubt, but that God hath reſerved 
« this honor for your Majeſty to reſtore the ſafety 
« and happineſs thereof, as a work worthy ſo ex- 
e cellent a Prince, for whole long life and true fe- 
« licity we daily pray, and that your fame and 
e never-dying glory may be continued to all ſuc- 
«© ceeding generations.“ | 
This remonſtrance, delivered by the ſpeaker 
(who much deſired to be excuſed) made not on 
Charles any great impreſſion, tho? it did on the 
people. All the facts therein alledged were known 
and indiſputable truths. As to the right, people 
readily believed, King Charles and his miniſters 
meaning was to eſtabliſh a deſpotic power, becauſe 
| their whole procedure plainly ſhewed it: but they 
| could not believe that the parliament had purpoſely 


formed a ſcheme to rob their Sovereign of his pre- 
| rogatives. 


2 duties of thoſe offices which he holds, 


which, well performed, would require 
« the time and induſtry of the ableſt men, both of 
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Cuanrtesl rogatives. They were the more confirmed in this 


; Av? 1628. opinion as, after the diſſolution of this very par- 


liament, Charles, in the reaſons he gave for that 


i The bill of diſſolution, complained not of the remonſtrance. 
© ublidies ſent The ſame day this remonſtrance was preſented to 


upto the lords his Majeſty, the commons ſent the ſubſidy-bill to 
d drepare the lords for their concurrence. Soon after the 
m 


n remon- King, by meſſage, acquainted them that he de- 


trance on ſigned to end the ſeſſion the twenty-ſixth of June: 
tonage and whereupon the commons began to prepare a par- 
_— ticular remonſtrance concerning the illegal levying 
” 626 628. tonage and poundage. This was a very old impoſt 
cog upon merchants goods, exported and imported, 
which parliaments uſually granted to the Kings, to 
inable them to guard the ſeas and protect commerce. 
The ſaid impoſt had long been conceded to every 
Sovereign; and it ſometimes happened, thatafter the 
death N a King, his ſucceſſor had continued levying 
it 'till by act of parliament granted in form. As 
in Charles I's reign, the court was much guided by 
precedents favorable to the prerogative-royal, and 
as they took advantage of ſuch precedents as if they 
had been ſo many laws, it occurred that, ſince 


King James's death, Charles had levied tonage and 


poundage, without deſiring a parliamentary ſtatute 
for that purpoſe, under color that ſome of his pre- 
deceſſors had practiſed it ſome time *till the proper 
act had paſſed. This is what the commons ex- 
claimed againſt, maintaining the right to be a pure 


grant of the people, and conſequently the K ing had 


not power to levy it without conſent of parliament; 
and the more as the ſeas had never been well 
guarded, nor the trade leſs protected than in the 
firſt years of this reign. To maintain therefore the 
peoples rights, and hinder the crown from uſurping 
by degrees the impoſt of tonage and poundage, as 
a right independant of the parliament, the com- 
mons prepared a remonſtrance upon that ſubject to 
be laid before his Majeſty. | 
Charles While this remonſtrance was drawing, Charles 


tells both acquainted the upper houſe, that the commiſſion for 
houſes the 


iſſion : © Br 
ag — warrant of advice ſuiting the time and occaſions; 


money is but that now, having received a token of his peoples 

cancelled. love, by the ſubſidy-bill ready to be paſſed, the 

Ruſhworth, commiſſion was become uſeleſs, and therefore he 

d had commanded its being cancelled: as if he had 

p. 334. ſaid, in caſe the parliament had not granted a ſupply, 
he ſhould have found ways to raiſe money. As to 
his ſaying the commiſſion was but a warrant of 
advice, 1t is ſtrange that, in ſpeaking to men of 
ſenſe, ſuch wretched excuſes ſhould be uſed. Next 
day, the commons were likewiſe informed that the 
commiſſion was cancelled, As the tonage and 
poundage buſineſs made much noiſe, it is requiſite 
we inſert the commons remonſtrance thereon. 


1 Moſt Gracious Sovereign, ; 
The on: FF OUR Majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful 
S$ remon- . . . 

ls as ** ſubjects, the commons in this preſent par- 
tonage and ** liament aſſembled, being in nothing more caretul, 
poundage. “than of the honor and proſperity of your Ma- 
— e jeſty and the kingdom, which they know do 
a “ much depend upon that happy union and relation 
« betwixt your Majeſty and your people, do with 
ce much ſorrow apprehend that, by reaſon of rhe 
« incertainty of their continuance together, the 
«« unexpected interruptions which have been caſt 
upon them, and the ſhortneſs of time in which 
« your Majeſty hath determined to end this ſeſſion, 
ce they cannot bring to maturity and perfection 
„ diverſe buſineſſes of weight, which they have 
taken into their conſideration and reſolution, as 
« the moſt important for the common good : 
«© among other things, they have taken into eſpecial 
care the preparing a bill, for the granting your 
« Majeſty ſuch a ſubſidy of tonage and poundage 


finding means to raiſe money was no other than a | 
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as might uphold your profit and revenue in as CHARLES I 
ample a manner as their juſt care and reſpect of Ax' 1628. 
trade (wherein not only the proſperity, but eve 2x 
the life of the kingdom doth conſiſt) would per- 
mit : but being a work which will require much 
time and preparation by conference with your 
Majeſty's officers, and with the merchants not 
only of London, but of other remote parts, 
they find it not poſſible to be accompliſhed at 
this time. Wherefore, conſidering it will be 
much more prejudicial to the right of the ſubject 
it your Majeſty ſhould continue to receive the 
ſame without authority of law, after the de- 
termination of a ſeſſion, than if there had been 
a receſs by adjournment only, in which caſe, 
that intended grant would have related to the 
firſt day of the parliament ; and aſſuring them- 
ſelves, that your Majeſty is reſolved to obſerve 
that your royal anſwer, which you have lately 
made to the petition of right of both houſes of 
parliament. Yet doubting left your Majeſty 
may be miſinformed concerning this particular 
Caſe, as if yon might continue to take thoſe ſub- 
ſidies of tonage and poundage, and other im- 
poſitions upon merchants, without breaking that 
anſwer, they are forced by that duty which they 
owe to your Majeſty, and to thoſe whom they 
repreſent, to declare, That there ought not 
any impoſition to be Jaid upon the goods of 
merchants, exported or imported, without com- 
mon conſent by act of parliament ; which is the 
right and inheritance of your ſubjects, founded 
not only upon the moſt ancient and original con- 
ſtitution ot this kingdom, but often confirmed 
and declared in diverſe ſtatute-laws. 

And for the better manifeſtation thereof, may 
it pleaſe your Majeſty to underſtand, that altho? 
your royal predeceſſors, the Kings of this realm, 
have often had ſuch ſubſidies and impoſitions 
granted unto them upon diverſe occaſions, eſpe- 
cially tor guarding the ſeas, and ſafeguard of 
merchants ; yet the ſubjects have been ever care- 
tul to uſe ſuch cautions and limitations in thoſe 
grants, as might prevent any claim to be made 
that ſuch ſubſidies do proceed from duty, and 


not from the free-gift of the ſubjects. And that 


they have heretofore uſed to limit a time in ſuch 
grants, and for the moſt part but ſhort, as for a 
year or two, and, if it continued longer, they 
have ſometimes directed a certain ſpace of ceſſa- 
tion or intermiſſion, that ſo the right of the ſub- 
ject might be more evident. At other times it 
hath been granted upon accaſion of war, for a 
certain number of years, with proviſo, that it 
the war were ended in the mean time, then the 
grant ſhould ceaſe; and of courſe it hath been 
{ſequeſtered into the hands of ſome ſubjects, to 
be imployed for guarding the ſeas: and it is 
acknowledged by the ordinary anſwers of your 
Majeſty's predeceſſors, in their aſſent to the bills 
of ſubſidies of tonage and poundage, that it is of 
the nature of other ſubſidies, proceeding from the 
good will of the ſubject, Very few of your pre- 
deceſſors had it for life, until the rei gn of 
Henry VII, who was ſo far from conceiving he 
had any right thereto, that altho' he granted 
commiſſions for collecting certain duties and 
cuſtoms due by law, yet he made no commiſſions 
for receiving the ſubſidy of tonage and poundage, 
until the ſame was granted unto him in parſia- 
ment. Since his time, all the Kings and Queens 
of this realm have had the like grants for life, 
by the free love and good-will of the ſubjects, 
And whenſoever the people have been grieved, 
by laying any impoſitions, or other charges upon 
their goods and merchandiſes without authority 
of law (Which hath been very ſeldom) yet upon 


complaint 


540 


CHaRrLEsI © complaint in parliament, they have been forth- 
Ax' 1628, © with relieved ; faving in the time of your royal 
— father, who having, thro? ill counſel, raiſed the 


Charles's 
ſpeech to 


both houſes 
concerning 
tonage and 


poundage. 
Ruſhworth, 


p-. 631. 


„ anſwer. 


e rates and charges upon merchandiſes to that 
4 height at which they now are, yet he was pleaſed 
4e ſo far forth to yield to the complaint of his 
e people, as to offer, that if the value of thoſe 


ce good unto him, he would bind himſelf and his 


de heirs by act of parliament, never to lay any | 


« Other: which offer, the commons at that time, 
ce jn regard of the great burden, did not think fit 
c to yield unto. Nevertheleſs your loyal commons 


ein this parliament, out of their eſpecial zeal to | 


« your ſervice, and eſpecial regard of your preſſing 
« occaſions, have taken into their conſideration, 
« ſo to frame a grant of ſubſidy, of tonage or 
« poundage to your Majeſty, that both you might 
8 ren been the better inabled for the defenſe of 
« your realm, and your ſubjects, by being ſecure 
oy From all undue charges, be the more incouraged 
de chearfally to proceed in their courſe of trade; 
<« by the increaſe whereof, your Majeſty's profit, 
ce and likewiſe the ſtrength of the kingdom, would 


< be very much augmented. 


« But not being now able to accompliſh this 
< their deſire, there is no courſe left unto them, 
« without manifeſt breach of their duty both to 


your Majeſty and their country, ſave only to 


« make this humble declaration, that the receiving 
« tonage and poundage, and other impoſitions not 
granted by parliament, is a breach of the funda- 
c mental liberties of this kingdom, and contrary to 
« your Majeſty's royal anſwer to the ſaid petition 
« of right. And therefore they do moſt lumbly 
c beſeech your Majeſty to forbear any farther re- 
c ceiving the fame; and not to take it in ill part 
« from thoſe of your Majeſty's loving ſubjects, 
« who ſhall refuſe to make 8 of any fuch 
ce charges, without warrant of law demanded. 

« And as, by this forbearance, your moſt ex- 
cellent Majeſty ſhall manifeſt unto the world 
your royal juſtice in the obſervation of your laws: 
&« ſo they doubt not but hereafter, at the time ap- 


AQ 


& 


a 


c 


« pointed for their coming again, they ſhall have 


<« occaſion to expreſs their great deſire to advance 
your Majeſty's honor and profit.“ 

King Charles having notice of the contents of 
this remonſtrance, on the twenty-ſixth of June ſent 
for the ſpeaker, who returned fome time after to 
the houſe, while the remonſtrance was reading. 
He was no ſooner come, but his Majeſty, who was 


_ 
— 


now at the houſe of lords, ſent for the commons, 


and thus ſpake to both houſes. | 


« TT may ſeem ftrange that I came ſo ſuddenly 
66 to end this ſeſſion: before I give my aſſent 
<« to the bills, I will tell you the cauſe, tho? I muſt 
c ayow, that I owe the account of my actions to 
“ God alone. It is known to every one, that a 
ce while ago the houſe of commons gave me a re- 
« monſtrance; how acceptable every man may 
“ judge: and for the merit of it, I will not call 
<« that in queſtion, for I am ſure no wike man can 
« juſtity it. | 

«« Now ſince I am truly informed, that a ſecond 
ce remonſtrance is preparing for me to take away 
4e the profit of my tonage and poundage, one of 
e the chief maintenances of my crown, by alledg- 
« ing, I have given away my right thereto by my 
« anſwer to your petition : 
„This is fo prejudicial unto me, that I am 
« forced to end this ſeſſion ſome few hours before | 
< intended, being not willing to receive any more 
% remonſtrances, to which I muſt give a harſh 
And ſince I ſee, that even the houſe of 


« commons begins already to make falſe con- 


_— 


„ 


; 
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* ſtructions of what I granted in your petition, le 
it be worſe interpreted in the country, I will no 
„ make a declaration concerning the true inte 
< thereof. 


The profeſſion of both houſes, in the time of 


„ hammering this petition, was no way to trench 


upon my prerogative, ſaying, they had neith 
e jimpoſitions which he had ſet might be made | er 


intention or power to hurt it. Therefore it muſt 
needs be conceived, that J have granted no new 
but only confirmed the ancient liberties of my 
«© ſubjects. Yet to ſhew the clearneſs of my inten- 
e tions, that I neither repent, nor mean to recede 
c from any thing F have promiſed you, I do here 
declare myſelf, that thoſe things which have 
& been done, whereby many have had ſome cauſe 
ce to expect the liberties of the ſubjects to be 
c trenched upon, which indeed was the firſt and 
e true ground of the petition, ſhall not hercafter 
&« be drawn into example for your prejudice, and 
« from time to time, in the word of a King, ye 
e ſhall not have the like cauſe to complain. But 
ce as for tonage and poundage, it 1s a thing I cannot 
« want, and was never intended by you to aſk, 
c nor meaned by me, I am ſure, to grant, 

& To conclude, I command you all who are here 
e to take notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, 


to be the true intent and meaning of what J 


e granted you in your petition ; but eſpecially you, 
* my lords the judges, for to you only, under me, 


belongs the interpretation of laws; for none of 


the houſes of parliament, either joint or ſeparate 
„(what new doctrine ſoever may be raiſed) have 
„ any power either to make or declare a law with- 
«© out my conſent.” 


After this ſpeech, the ſubſidy. bill was paſſed, the Subſdy ty 
lords having already given their conſent, and the is paſſed and 


parliament was prorogued to the twentieth of 
October. 


Charles's ſpeech to the parliament, before this Remarks on 
| prorogation, was fo obſcure, that it was hard to the King: 
conceive on what grounds he complained of the ſpeech. 


remonſtrance the commons had prepared. He 
ſeems to have conſidered tonage and poundage as a 
right annexed to his prerogative-royal : otherwiſe, 
there was no need to obſerve that both houſes, 
while they were preparing the petition of right, 
had declared, they deſigned not to incroach on his 
prerogative, This argument, on ſuppofition of 
that principle, would have been unanſwerable, and 
the reſt very ſuperfluous : but, as his Majeſty was 


conſcious he could never prove this right did belong 


to him independently of the parliament, he pro- 
ceeded to other arguments, the weakneſs whereof is 
evident. He faid, the two houſes, by their peti- 
tion of right, deſigned not to take from him tonage 
and poundage, whence he infered that, ſince they 
had no ſuch particular view, he could not with 
Juſtice be deſired to deſiſt from it. But firſt, tho 
the petition of right contained certain particular 
articles, theſe articles did not exclude whatever was 
implied in the general article, founded on the ancient 
ſtatutes : That no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, 
e or other charge ought to be levied by the King, 
« without conſent of parliament.” Now tonage 
and poundage being of this nature, it neceſſarily 
followed, that it was included in the general article, 
or elſe it was to be proved appertaining to the crown 
independently of the peoples common conſent. 
Secondly, the two houſes had no intention to deprive 
him of tunage and poundage in particular, becauſe 
they deſigned to grant it by an act. He could 
not therefore conclude from thence, that he had a 
right to levy it without their confent. He, as an- 
other argument, alledged, that he never deſigned to 
grant them this article, making his anſwer to depend 
on his intention. But his anſwer, „ Sott fait 
« commeileſt deſire,” [Be it as is deſired] * 
refere 
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s| refered to the contents of the petition, and not to 
his Majeſty's intention in. granting it. His third 
argument was taken from tonage and poundage be- 
ing one of the beſt revenues of the crown, and his 
chief ſupport. This was a moſt excellent argument 
to demonſtrate to the parliament the necellity of 
granting him this right, and to induce him to con- 
tinue the ſeſſion 'till the act was paſſed ; but he 
could not thence infer, that he had power to levy it 
againſt the parliament's will, eſpecially as it was in 
his breaſt to have it in a legal way. He moreover 
erpetually inculcated, that his anſwer depended on 
Fo intention, directly contrary to the clear and ex- 
preſs terms of the anſwer itſelf, which could refer 
only to the petition. Finally, in taking from the 
houſes the power of declaring what was, or what 
was not for. he aſcribed it ſolely to the 
judges who were, as we may ſay, his creatures; 
ſince as he .could make or unmake judges at his 
pleaſure, he put himſelf properly in poſſeſſion of 
this ſame power, independently of the two houſes : 
which intention appeared afterwards but too mani- 
feſtly. | 
| This ſeſſion was to King Charles worth five ſub- 
{idies (1) 3 a very conſiderable aid, wherewith the 
parliament purchaſed this Prince's anſwer to the pe- 
tition of right, that is, the confirmation of the 
laws, which 'till then had paſſed for inconteſtable. 
On the other ſide, his Majeſty thought he had no 
leſs dearly bought the five ſubſidies by condeſcend- 
ing to tie up his hands, in conſenting to the petition 
of right, contrary to his own principles, and the 
rojects he had formed with reſpect to government: 
— 1 afterwards ſhewed that, in granting the pe- 
tition of right, he had only amuſed the parliament, 
ſince he never regulated his conduct by what was 
contained in the petition. Preſently atter the par- 
liament's prorogation, Charles iſſued diverſe procla- 
Manwaring's mations. The firſt was to ſuppreſs Dr. Manwar- 
ſermons ſup- ing's ſermons . But this ſuppreſſion conſiſted only 
reſſed by in an order to ſuch as had any copies of theſe ſer- 
proclamation» mons, to deliver them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or 
Vol. XVIII. ſome other magiſtrate (2). The ſequel will ſhew 
p. 1024. whether the court was deſirous this order ſhould 
_Ruſhworth, be punctually executed: but the King's appearing 
p. 033 | publicly not to approve theſe ſermons was ſut- 
* Bearing title ficient to ſatisfy the people. 
Religion and A ſecond proclamation injoined the apprehending 
Allegiance. Richard Smith, titular biſhop of Chalcedon, with 
all other prieſts and Jeſuits who had taken orders 
by authority from the See of Rome, and their com- 
mitment to Wiſbich caſtle (3). Some Jeſuits hav- 
Another a- ing been impriſoned in Newgate (4), his Majeſty 
gainſt the ordered that, in caſe of conviction, they ſhould be 
_— Po conveyed to the ſame caſtle of Wiſbich, in the iſle 
Ruſbworth, Of Ely. Theſe were the court's whole proceedings 
p. 633. againſt Papiſts. | 2 
But on the other hand, King Charles took a courſe 
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by XVIIE which gave a much worſe opinion of his own, or 
. 1037. : D. 6 | | . 

Common. his miniſters zeal for religion. 1. He appointed 
ers to com. commiſſioners to compound with recuſants. 2. Sir 


pound with Richard Weſton, a known Papiſt, was made lord 
recuſants. 


| 


treaſurer, and afterwards earl of Portland. 3. Dr. CHarLesT 
Laud, whom the lower houſe of parliament conſi- Ax* 1628. 
dered as head of the Arminians, was tranſlated from 
the See of Bath and Wells to that of London. 4. Dr. 
Montague, who had given fo great offenſe by his 
book, intitled Appeal to Cæſgar, was made biſhop 
of Chicheſter, ; 

Rochel being at this time cloſely beſieged by the 
King ot France, Charles had prepared a fleet to re- 
lieve it, and the duke of Buckingham, who was to aue of Chi 
have the command, was at Portſmouth. Being 3 8 
juſt rcady to imbark, he was pierced to the heart Annals, 
with a knife, and inſtantly died (5). The aſſaſſin p. 337. 
was lieutenant John Felton, who owned that, after The duke of 
the commons declaration againſt that duke, he had — v9. 
looked on him as his country's enemy, and been Felton. 7 
thereby induced to perpetrate the deed. It appear- Aug. 25. 
ed by his trial, that he had no accomplice, and Clarendon, 
was led to this wicked action thro? excels of zeal. Þ: 53» Ke. 
King Charles expreſſed a no ordinary concern ſor _ _—_, 
this duke's tragical cataſtrophe, and in order to per- =. 
petuate to him marks of his affection, even after his Annals, 
death, his creatures remained in the fame favor and p. 337- 
meu they had injoyed while their protector was 
iving. „ 

Mean while, as the relief of Rochel would not The fleet de- 
admit any farther delay, Charles ſent away the Parts but can- 
fleet deſigned for that purpoſe. But Cardinal Rich- dot relieve 


lieu had uſed ſuch diligence, that the barricado he 03s wm 


f . a Ruſhworth 
was making to 22 the Engliſh ſhips from ap. p. 38. 
proaching was 


niſhed, ſo that the fleet was forced 
to return juſt as they came, having firſt been eye- 
witneſſes of Rochel's reduction (6). 

The parliament's meeting, appointed to be the The parlia- 
twentieth of October, was by proclamation pro- ment farther 
rogued to the tenth of January. During this in- prorogued. 
terval occurred certain paſſages which furniſhed the 1d. P. 638. 
parliament with freſh cauſes of complaint, and fi- 
nally occaſioned their diſſolution, Tho? the remon- 

{trance concerning tonage and poundage was not 

preſented to his Majeſty, it was however public, 

and ſufficient to convince people what was the 

ſenſe of the commons. On this foundation, three Some mer- 
merchants among others refuſed paying the King chants refuſe 
this duty. Rolls, one of the three, a London mer- 2nd. 
chant, and member of parliament, having refuſed 4 
it, as contrary to law, the cuſtomers ſeized his Id. p. 641. 
goods, and, on his alledging the authority of parlia- 

ment, one of the officers inſolently told him, If all Their goods 
« the parliament were in you, we would take your ſeized. 
goods.“ The two others, Chambers and Vaſ- os 
ſal, merchants of London, the firſt of whom was 
an alderman, were condemned to pay tonage and 
poundage by the barons'of the exchequer, who or- 
dered imbargo to be laid on their effects. 

The parliament meeting the tenth of January The parlia- 
1628-9, Roll's affair was inſtantly brought before ment meets. 
the houſe, and refered to a commitee. While the 8 
commitee were in debate, Charles ſent the commons ponſes. 

a meſſage, willing them to deſiſt 'till the morrow's 
afternoon, at which time he would ſpeak with them 
at Whitehall. The peers having alſo received 


treaſurer, and 
earl of Port- 
land; 

Laud biſhop 
of London; 
July 15. 


and Monta- 


— 


(1) The clergy granted alſo, five ſubſidies. 
Carew Ralegh, 
ordered to be delivered to the biſnop of the di ceſe, &c. 
they were to be removed to Wiſbich. Idem. p. 633 
be removed from Newgate to Wiſbich. Ibid. 


The duke was buried at Weſtminſter, Septemb, 18. 
Leſtr. 


in jewels; and owed 60, ooo l. Heylin on H. Pp. 67 
(6) It had held out ſo long, that prodigious numbers had 


Vol. II. 


(2) Ruſhworth (Vol. I. p. 633, 635.) ſays, they were wholl 


do 


Among other acts made in this ſeſſion were theſe. To reſtrain the 
paſling or ſending any to be Popiſhly bred beyond the ſeas. For eſtabliſhing Sutton's hoſpital, For reſtitution in blood fir 


y ſuppreſſed, and that it was Montague's books which were 


(3) They were firſt to be commited to the county jails, but if after conviction there ſhould be cauſe to reſpite execution, 
(4) Theſe were a neſt of Jeſuits diſcovered in Clerkenwell, and formerly apprehended, who were alſo after conviction to 
(5) As the duke was going out of his chamber, Felton ſteped to the door, and made as if he had held up the hangings. 


In the paſſage, the duke turning to ſpeak to ſir Thomas Fryar, and ſtooping becauſe fir Thomas was very ſhort, Felton 
came behind the duke, and reaching over fir Thomas's ſhoulder, ſtruck him to the heart. Clarend. Vol. I. 


p. 24, 28. 


His whole eſtate was not quite 4000 l. a year; but he had 300,000 l. 


died of mere famine, ſo that at the taking it, there was nat four 
thouſand remaining alive, out of fifteen thouſand. Ruſhworth, 7 2 * p. 636. | 
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Cranes) orders to be preſent, his Majeſty made the follow- 


Book VN 


Ax' 1628. ing ſpeech to both houſes. 
DER | 


His ſpeech 
concerning 
tonage and 
poundage. 
Ruſhworth, 
p. 644- 


Thecommons 
examine mat- 
ters of reli- 
ion. 
Jan 26. 
uſhworth, 


P. 64 647. 
Anna 


which may hinder the good correſponden- 
ce cy between me and the parliament, is the cauſe 
& T have called you together at this time, the par- 
« ticular occaſion being a complaint made in the 
„ lower houſe. And for you, my lords, I am glad 
ce to take this, and all other occaſions whereby you 
« may clearly underſtand both my words and ac- 
&« tions, for as you are neareſt in degree, fo you 
&« are the fiteſt witneſſes unto Kings. 

« The complaint I ſpeak ot is, for ſtaying mens 
ee goods who deny tonage and poundage 3 this 
e may have a ſhort and eaſy concluſion, if my 
« words and actions be rightly underſtood. For 
« by paſling the bill, as my anceſtors have had it, 
my by-paſſed actions will be included, and my 
* future proceedings authoriſed, which certainly 
& would not have been ſtuck on, if men had not 
& imagined that I had taken theſe duties as apper- 
&« taining to my hereditary prerogative, in which 
<« they are much deceived, for it ever was, and ſtill 
&« js my meaning, by the gift of my people to in- 
« joy it, and my intention in my ſpeech, at ending 
e the laſt ſeſſion, concerning this point, was not to 
&« challenge tonage and poundage as of right, but 
ce de bene eſſe, ſhewing you the neceſſity, not 
« the right by which I was to take it, until you 
<« had granted it to me, aſſuring my ſelf, accord- 
<« ing to your general profeſſions, you wanted time, 
„ not will to give it me, | 

« Wherefore now, having opportunity, I expect 
« that, without loſs of time, you make good your 


<< profeſſions, and ſo by paſſing a bill put an end 


« to all the queſtions ariſing from this ſubject 3 eſ- 
« pecially ſince I have cleared the only ſcruple 
« which can trouble you in this buſineſs. To con- 
« clude, let us not be jealous one of the other's 
& actions; for if I had been eaſily moved at every 
« occaſion, the order you made on Wedneſday laſt 
« might have made me ſtartle, there being ſome 
« ſhew to ſuſpect that you had given yourſelves 
« the liberty to be the inquiſitors after complaints; 
« the words of your order being ſomewhat too 
largely penned : but looking into your actions, 1 
find you only hear complainers, not ſeeking com- 
« plaints: for I am certain you neither pretend, nor 
« deſire the liberty to be inquiſitors of mens actions 
<« before particular complaint be made. 

« This I have ſpoken, to ſhew you how flow I 
eam to believe harſhly of your er like- 
« wiſe to aſſure you, that the houſes reſolutions, 
« not particular mens ſpeeches, ſhall make me 
« judge well or ill, not doubting but, according 
to my example, you will be deaf to ill reports 
concerning me, 'till my words and actions ſpeak 
4e for themſelves, that fo this ſeſſion begining with 
60 confidence one towards another, it may end with 
ca perfect good underſtanding between us: which 
« God grant.” | | 

Some days after, Charles ſent to the commons a 
meſſage, that the bill for tonage and poundage 
might be ſpeedily taken into conſideration, and no 


fell upon matters of religion, particularly with re- 


8. 


Notwithftanding his Majeſty again preſſed them by 
meſſage to proceed with the bill for tonage and 


tern. Xe they pretended that religion ought to | 
a 


ve the precedency of every other bulinefs, Where- 
fore they began to inquire how the execution of the 
laws againſt Papiſts came to ceaſe, and whence It 


6c ff 5 HE care I have to remove all obſtacles 
cc 


time loſt. But the commons, not being of opinion 
that the King had power to preſcribe to them times, | 
gard to Arminianiſm: and finding that Laud, Mon- 


tague and Manwaring had been prefered ſince, laſt 
ſeſſion, ſeveral members made great complaints. 
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| 


was that Papiſts were imployed and countenanced 

and new ceremonies continually introduced, eſpe- Ay? 

Clally at Durham, by Dr. Coſins, as angels, ſaints, a 162g, 

crucifixes, altars, candles on Candlemas-day, and Complain , 

laſtly, from whence proceeded the increaſe of Ar. *$ainit g 

minianiſm. | ; wn, 
This inquiry was interrupted by a freſh meſa | 

from his Majeſty, regu thi © give prefctence Wil 

to the bill for tonage and poundage. Nevertheleſs commeny X 

he declared that his meaning was not to interru k meddle with 

their debates upon matters of religion, provided Sine. 

the houſe would not interfere in what did not belong 1 

to them. He thereby took away with one hand p. 646. 

what he gave with the other, ſince he believed the | 

commons had no right to meddle with religion. 

This meſſage hindered them not from continuing The, nd 

their debates. The proclamation forbiding all dif- not ok 

putes for and againſt Arminians was particularly p.649. N 

complained of, wherein it was ſaid, If there be 

any difference of opinion concerning the ſe on- 

able interpretation of the thirty-nine articles, the 

„ biſhops have power to order which way they 

<< pleaſe,” But, as ſome of the prelates were held 

in ſuſpicion, it was by the terms of the proclama- 

tion concluded that, in following the biſhops deter- 

mination, England would be obliged to receive Po- 

pery or Arminianiſm. Theſe ſuſpicions fell chieſly 

upon Laud and Neile, who being the King's coun- 

ſellors for matters of religion governed almoſt al! 

the other prelates. On this account, the houſe, to 

prevent thofe dangers they apprehended, judged 

proper to ingage in this vow, 

We the commons in parliament aſſembled, do yy of f. 

claim, proteſt, and avow for truth, the ſenſe of bee he 

« the articles of religion, which were eſtabliſhed by Genug 

+ the « of religion, which were eſtabliſhed by concerning 

Xa parliament in the thirteenth year of our late _ 

+ Queen Elizabeth, which by the public act of the B. Gg. 

. church of England, and by the general and cu. 

* rent expoſitions of the writers of our church, 

* have been delivered unto us. And we rejett the 


cc 


4 ſenſe of the Jeſuits and Arminians, and all others, 


5+ wherein they differ from us.” 
As the commons aim was to perſuade people that Both houſes 


religion was in danger, they deſired their lordſhips Petition for 


concurrence to petition his Majeſty for a faſt, which *** 


with ſome difficulty they obtained. Charles plain- whichCharte 
/ perceived the deſign of this petition, and, tho' grants. 


he did not think fit to reject it, anſwered, that the Jan. 30. 
cuſtom of faſting every ſeſſion was but lately begun; 
that he granted it however for this time, tho! he 
did not tee the neceſſity of it; but for the future 
would not grant a faſt, except on extraordinary oc- 
cations. Adding, that as for the defenſe of the re- 
formed churches abroad, fighting would do them 


Annals. 


more good than faſting. 


As Charles had often preſſed the commons to 
proceed with the bill for tonage and poundage, and 
give it the precedency of matters touching religion, 
they thought themſelves obliged to preſent a decla- 
ration to the King to juſtify their conduct. 


This declaration, which was a ſort of apology Declaraticn 


containi ing material. 1 think 1 of the com- 
ng nothing material, I think it not neceſ- gens to hs 


ſary to inſert it at length. It ſuffices to ſay, the Majeſty. 
commons excuſed themſelves two ways, for not Ruſbworth, 
giving D to the bill for tonage and pound- p. 651. 
age. The firſt was, becauſe matters of religion 
having been firſt propoſed, the conſtant order of 
the houſe required they ſhould have the preference. 
The fecond was, the weight and importance of the 
concerns of religion. They concluded with thank- 
ing the King tor his promiſes to maintain religion, 
thereby tacitly reproaching him with non-pertorm- 
ande... | 

Charles anſwered this declaration, not particular- p. 553: 
ly, but with ſome brief notes. He told them, Ann. 
« he thought it ſtrange they ſhould have an ill 
e opinion of him with reſpect to religion.“ He 

| 6s afſurec| 


9 Cane 


Id. p. 650. 
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Caartesl aſſured them, That he would never ſtop his ears 
An' 1628. to the complaints which ſhould be brought to 
: « him upon that ſubject, provided that in form 


terians, on the contrary, without denying his good CH ARLxESI 
ſenſe and learning, affirm, he was a rank Arminian, An* 1628. 


and almoſt a Papiſt. They ſay that, under color 


« and matter the commons did not tranſgreſs their 
« limits.“ Concluding with theſe words: I 
“ muſt ſtill be inſtant with you, that you proceed 
c with tonage and poundage with dihgence 3 (not 


looking to be denied in fo juſt a deſire) that you 


«© muſt not think it ſtrange, if I, finding you ſlack, 


give you ſuch farther quickening as I ſhall find 


4 caule.” | 


more liberty, and that Laud and Montague were 
therein his Majeſty's adviſers. It was likewiſe com- 
plained, that the enemies of religion had procured 
a royal pardon under the great ſeal for the four moſt 
ſuſpected , ecclefiaſtics in England, viz. Montague, 
Coſins, Sibthorp, and Manwaring, and that, in 


contempt of the parliament, they were even pro- 


moted to biſhopricks, or other good benefices (1). 
I cannot really conceive how it is poſſible to juſtity 
King Charles's condeſcenſion for thoſe who counſeled 
him ſo openly to protect, nay to ꝓrefer men fo 


| 


of a fervent zeal for the church's ceremonies, he 


carried them to the borders of Popery, and juſtly 


rendered himſelf ſuſpected of deſigning gradually 
to reſtore the Romiſh creed in England. That, to 
this end, he made even the leaſt trifles, ſuch as the 
reformers had not meddled with, as deeming them 


indifferent, to be conſidered as eſſential to religion. 


They thence infered that it was impoſſible for a man 


ecution of his projects. For my part, I own that, 
in all has been faid againſt him, ; have found no 
convincing proof of his intention to re-eſtabliſh the 
Roman Catholic religion in England, except we 
confound, as many did in thoſe days, Popery with 
High-church, thro? a ſpirit of party : but it 1s very 
certain, he mortally hated the Preſbyrerians, and 
would have utterly extirpated Puritaniſm, had it 
been in his power. As for Arminianiſm, it is very 
probable he was thereto ſtrongly inclined. Take 


here his character given by his predeceſſor, archbiſh 


Religious After this, the commons continued their debates of his ſenſe, to be atrached to things of fo little 
grievances. upan matters of religion, and particularly on the | Moment, had he not entertained ſome ill deſign 1 
Feb. 4. proclamation, to prohibit diſputing; for or againſt | againſt the reformed religion. That he was the | 
Ruſhwortl, Arminianiſm. This was urged to be a ſnare to Preſbyterians and Puritans mortal enemy, becauſe | 
15 ſuppreſs the Puritan party, and give the Arminians | from them he met with moſt en to the ex- 


odious to the parliament, ſince he could not be igno- 
rant how much he rendered himſelf ſuſpected by "EW | 
ſuch a conduct: at leaſt, it cannot be denied that] ** This man is the only inward counſellor with ,, 11.0. 
he gave his adverſaries no ſmall advantage. But | ** Buckingham, fiting with him ſometimes privately Abbots cha. 
beſide its being the genius of both King and courr | ** whole hours together, and feeding his humor rafter of 
to look on the parliament, more eſpecially the com- with malice and \pite. | ' biſhop Laud. 
mons, with. exceſſive contempt, his Majeſty could | ** His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels in the Ruſhworth, 
not refuſe any thing to Dr. Laud, who was his | © lectures of the public readers, and to advertiſe P 440 
prime counſellor in eccleſiaſtical affairs. To con- | them to the then biſhop of Durham, that he 
tirm the commons in their ſuſpicions of Laud, the | ** might fill the ears of King James with diſcon- 
prititers and bookſellers of London preſented them | ** tents againſt the honeſt men who took pains in 
ſundry petitions, complaining of the reſtraint of | their places, and ſetled the truth (which he called 
books written againſt Popery and Arminianifm, | “ Puritaniſm) in their auditors. Fx 
while a licenſe was never-refuſed to ſuch as were | He made it his work to fee what books were 
compoſed in favor of Popiſh and Arminian doctrines : | <<. 1n the preſs, and to look over epiſtles dedicatory, 
a they even inſtanced in certain books againſt Popery, | ** and pretaces to the reader, to ſee what faults 
* which were denied to be licenſed; affirming all this] might be found. | \. 2 
A was done by the biſhopof London, or his chaplains, | It was an obſervation what a ſweet man this 
to whom the examination of thoſe books was com- | was like to be, that the firſt obſervable act he 
mited. [ did, was marrying the car] of D. to the lady 
As Dr. Laud, afterwards: archbiſhop of Can- | «++ R (2), when it was notorious to the world, that 
terbury, made a very great figure in England during | << ſhe had another huſband, and the ſame a noble- | 
the firſt fifteen years of this reign, I think it not | man, who had diverſe children then living by ESE + | 
improper here to inſert part of what is faid for and fe her. King James did, for many years, take | 
againſt - him: not that I pretend fully to make „ this fo ill, that he would never hear of ay - | | 
known his genius, character or religion; which to «<*preat preterment of him, inſomuch that the | 
me ſeems impracticable, conſidering what oppoſite | «© biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, who. taketh . 0 
opinions there are concerning him, it being almoſt | «© upon him to be the firſt promoter of him, hath | 14 
impoſſible to affirm any thing of hitn, good or bad, e many times ſaid, that when he made mention of . 
upon the teſtimony of ſome, but what is contra- | «+ Laud to the King, his Majeſty was ſo averſe 
dicted and rejected as falſe by others. This is the | from it, that he was conſtrained often- times to 
common effect of parties. Scarcely can any addi- e ſay, that he would never deſire to ſerve that 
tions be made to the eulogies which thoſe who pro- | maſter who could not remit one fault unto his 
teſs What they term | High-Church, i. e. the rigid | « ſervant. Well, in the end he did conquer it, to 
Epiſcopalians, beſtow on this famous prelate. Lord | «© get him to the biſhoprick of St. David's; which , 
Clarendon, in his hiſtory, expreſſes on all occaſions | «-he'had not long injoyed, but he began to under- 
a very high eſteem for Laud, and finds not in him f mine his benefactor, as at this day it appeareth, 
any other fault but a little too much eagerneſs to | << The counteſs of Buckingham told Lincoln, that 
accompliſh his enterpriſes. All the reſt of that | “ St. David's was the man who undermined him — 
party extol him to the very ſkies. They ſee no | with her fon: and verily, ſuch 1s his aſpiring 
imperfection in him; and every where praiſe his | nature, that he will underwork any man in the 
witdom, his good ſenſe, his learning, his piety, | <* world, ſo that he may gain by it.” "= 
and above all, his zeal for the church of England.] This character is not to Laud's advantage; bur 
tor which he finally died a martyr. The Preſby- it mult be obſerved, that the archbiſhop aſcribed 


Abbot, in the narrative which, 


W in 1627, that 
prelate drew in his own vindication. | 0 


Ruſhw-orth, 
p. O55. 


I ge" max ²˙ 


Land's cha- 
racer. 


—_ nme WERE 


(1) Oliver Cromwel, who was of this commitee, complained, that Dr. Neile, biſhop of Wincheſter, countenanced perſons 
who preached Popery ; and, that Dr. Manwaring had been made biſhop. Adding, it theſe be the ſteps of church-preferment, 
what may we expect? Ruſhworth, Vol. I. p. 65: | | | | 


(2) Laud had married Charles Blount, earl of Sone to lady Rich, wife of the earl of Warwick, then living. ; 
1 his 
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Cyartsl his own diſgrace to the ſecret counſels that prelate 


Ax' 1628. gave the duke of Buckingham. a 
 — While the commo's were debating about reli- 


Freſh quarrel gion, the ware-houſe of Mr. Rolls, merchant and 


232 member of parliament, was locked up by a pur- 
ee ſuivant, and himſelf called forth and ſerved with a 
Ruſhworth, Subpcena (1). This put the houſe in a flame, and 


p- 653, 654. occaſioned the ſending for the officers of the cul- 
Annals, toms, to know, on what account they had ſeized 
P. 344, dc. merchants effects, and carried them to the King's 
g ſtore-houſe. They replied, it was for refuſing to 
pay tonage and poundage, with other duties. But 
Lt there was an information already preſented 
againſt the merchants in the exchequer and ſtar- 
chamber, the commons reſolved not to proceed 
with the bill of lhe and poundage, *till the goods 
were reſtored to the owners; and ordered that the 
barons of the exchequer ſhould be told, ' to make 
void their injunction to detain the ſaid merchant's 
effects. The barons replied, they did not by their 
injunctions determine, or any way touch upon the 
right of tonage and poundage; neither did they by 
their orders but the owners from ſuing for their 
goods in a lawtul courſe ; but whereas the merchants 


indeavored to take their goods out of the King's 


oſſeſſion by writs of Replevin, which was not a 
fawful courſe in the King's caſe, nor agreeable to 
his prerogative-royal, therefore the court of exche- 
quer did ſtay thoſe ſuits, and declare that the own- 

ers, if they conceived themſelves wronged, might 
Ruſhworth,” take ſuch remedy as the law allows. This anſwer, 
N which ſignified nothing, not being ſatisfactory to 
the commons, a motion was made to conſider, 
whether ever the court of exchequer held this courſe 
betore for ſtaying Replevins; and whether this had 
been done by prerogative of the King in his court 
of exchequer. BE 
This affair having been long debated in the houſe, 
the officers of the cuſtoms were again ſent for, and 
affirmed, that they acted by virtue of a commiſſion 
under the great-ſeal., One of them ſaid, He 
« had ſeized the goods for duties which were due 
« in the time of King James, and that his Majeſty 
« had ſent for him, and commanded him to make 
« no other anſwer. Whereupon the houſe being 
turned into a grand commitee, a notion was made 


Febr. 29. 


p- 638. 
Annals. 


and ſeconded, whether the officers of the cuſtoms. 


ſhould be proceeded againſt, by ſeparating their 
intereſt from that of the King. After ſeveral 
ſpeeches pro and con, a report was made from the 

rand commitee, that they had finally determined, 
| Mr. Rolls ought to have the privilege of perſon 
The ſpeaker and goods; which being _ the ſpeaker was 
refuſes to put moved to put the queſtion 3 but he refuſed, ſaying, 
the queſtion ; his Majeſty had commanded the contrary. Such a 


Ruſhworth, 
p- 659. 


13 command could not but ſurpriſe the houſe: they 
p. 346. adjourned to the twenty- fifth of February, and then 


were farther adjourned, by his Majeſty's order, *cill 
and anſwers the ſecond of March. The commons being then 
the houſe. re-aſſembled, and requiring the ſpeaker to put the 
queſtion, he ſaid, „I have a command from his 
% Majeſty to adjourn the houſe 'till the tenth of 
He is forcibly « March: when attempting to quit the chair, 


_— he was forcibly held down * till fir John Elliot 
* And the had drawn the inſuing proteſtation, which was ap- 


doors locked, proved by the majority, tho* not without great 
tumult and confuſion, and even ſome blows. | 

The commons proteſtation.0 | 

« 1, Whoſoe ver ſhall bring in innovation of re- 

« ligion, or by favor or countenance ſeem to ex- 

« tend or introduce Popery or Arminianiſm, or 

« other opinions diſagreeing from the truth and or- 


Thecommons 


1 
uſnworth, 
p. 6603 
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thodox church, ſhall be reputed a capital enemy 
to this kingdom and common-wealth. 

« 2, Whoſoever ſhall counſel and adviſe takin 
and levying the ſubſidies of tonage and pound- 
age, not being granted by parliament, or ſhall 
be an actor or inſtrument thereof, ſhall be like. 
wiſe reputed an innovator in the government, 
and a capital enemy to the kingdom and com- 
mon-yealth, 

« 3: If any merchant, or perſon whatſoever, 
ſhall voluntarily yield to pay the ſaid ſubſidies 
of tonage and poundage, not being granted by 
parliament, he ſhall likewiſe be reputed a be- 
trayer of the liberties of England, and an enemy 
to the ſame.” 

As Charles expected not any ſupplies from this 


ſecond ſeſſion, he was very glad, at having, as he 
thought, a plauſible pretenſe to diſſolve the par- 


Caanuy 
** 1625. 


8 Way, 


Pr oclamatio 
to notify the 
Parliament 


| 6 ward of puniſhment, ſo you, my lords 


liament: ſo, that very day, a proclamation was ſolution. 
drawn up (2), to give notice of his deſign to diſſolve * 

the parliament, on the tenth of March, and that 8 
the members might depart about their own affairs. N 


Next day warrants were directed from the coun- Nine men. 


cil to Denzil Hollis, fir Miles Hobart, fir John bers cited 


Elliot, fir Peter Hayman, John Selden, William Þ*fore the 
Coriton, Walter Long, William Stroud, Benja- eil 
min Valentine, eſqs; commanding their perſonal 
appearance on the morrow, Four of them, Hollis, Four apper 
Elliot, Coriton, and Valentine, appeared; and, re. and are fen 
fuſing to anſwer out of parliament for what was to the Tone. 
ſaid and done in the houſe, were commited cloſe 
priſoners to the Tower. The council likewiſe or- 
dered the ſtudies of Hollis, Elliot and Selden to be 
ſealed up; and a, proclamation was iſſued to ap- 
prehend them., It muſt be obſerved that the par- 
liament not being yet diſſolved, theſe gentlemen 
were actually ſtill members of parliament. | 

On the tenth of March, his Majeſty, repairing 
to the parliament houſe, made the following ſpeech, 
addreſſing himſelf only to the lords, ſcarce any com- 


moners being preſent F. + Neither 
ſpeaker nor 
My lords, | | — wen 


Never came here upon fo unpleaſant an occa- The King: 
ſion, it being the diſſolution of a parliament ; ſpeech at 
c therefore men may have ſome cauſe to wonder, diſſolving the 
« why I ſhould not rather chuſe to do this by pom. 
. Ma Ir Ruſhworth, 
« commiſſion, it being rather a general maxim of „ 662. 
« Kings to leave harſh commands to their mini- Annals. 
« ſters, themſelves only executing pleaſing, things: 
“ yet conſidering that juſtice as well conſiſts in re- 
ce ward and praiſe of virtue, , as puniſhing of vice, 
« I thought it neceſſary to come here to day, and 
« to declare to you and all the world, that it was 


«© merely the undutiſul and ſeditious carriage in the 


« lower houſe which hath made the diſſolution of 
ce this parliament ; and you, my lords, are ſo far 
«© from being any cauſers of it, that I take as much 
« comfort in your dutiful demeanor, as I am juſtly 


«. diſtaſted with their proceedings; yet to avoid 
e their miſtakings, let me tell you, that it is fo 


« far from me to adjudge all the houſe alike guilty, 
« that I know many there are as dutiſul ſubjects 
& as any in the world, it being but ſome few vipers 


e among them who did caſt this miſt of undutiful- 


ec neſs over molt of their eyes: yet, to fay truth, 
«© there was a good number wha could not be in- 


< fected with this contagion, inſomuch that Tome 


« did expreſs their duties in ſpeaking, which was 
ce the general fault of the houle the laſt day. To 


e conclude, as thoſe vipers muſt look for their is 
, mu 


—— ——w 2 
— 
2 — 


(.) Our author wrongly ſays, the purſuivant ſent for Mr. Rolls out, to order him not to touch what was locked up. But 
this, and ſome other mittakes, in this and the inſuing paragraphs, are here rectified. . 8 
(2) Not publiſhed, as our author miſtakes ; it not being publiſhed till ſome days afier. See Ruſhworth, Vol. I. 


« juſtly 


| p- 601. 
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$1 “ juſtly expect from me that favor and protection 
7 1628. ct Which a — King oweth to his loving and faith- 
Lynne << ful nobility, And now, my, lord keeper, do 
« What I have commanded you.”  _ 
Then the lord keeper ſaid, «* My Jords, and 
&© gentlemen of the houſe of commons, the 
% Majeſty doth diſſolve this parliament-” 


--y — the inſolence of the houſe of commons, as his Ma- 
tion. jeſty had juſt told the lords: and this inſolence, 
this ſeditious carriage conſiſted only in forcibly 
keeping the ſpeaker in his chair (after he had notified 
the houſe was by the King's orders adjourned) 'till 
a proteſtation of three very ſhort articles was ſet 
down in writing: this was the commons offenſe. 
Arid here it muſt be remarked, that there was a 
wide difference between adjourning, and proroguing 
or diſſolving the parliament. The Sovereign's 
power to prorogue and diſſolve was never queſtioned ; 
nor do I believe that, before James I's time, any 
Sovereign had ever. thought of adjourning parlia- | 
ments: King James was the firſt who did it. Of 
this the commons complained as a breach of their 
privileges; but not finding the peers diſpoſed to 
diſpute this power with his Majeſty, they were 
forced to give way, tho? they foreſaw the pernicious 
conſequences ſhewed themſelves in the preſent reign. . 
King Charles, taking advantage of this ſole prece- 
dent eftabliſhed by the King his father, was not 
ſatisfied with hindering the parliament from adjourn- 
ing themſelves at Eaſter, as was obſerved, but even 
adjourned the houſes twice at a time when the com- 
mons were debating on matters which he diſliked, | 
and likewiſe, by his own fingle authority, prevented 
the ſpeaker's puting a queſtion when required. It 
is no difficulty to comprehend the conſequences of 
this power to adjoutn the houſes. The Sovereign 
might put a ſtop to all the debates of either houſe, | 
by adjourning them whenever they took into con- 
ſideration any matters diſpleaſing to him, On the 


was unqueſtionable; the houſe'of commons had dil- | 
obeyed his orders, and violated his pretogative, 
which might be attended with conſequences no leſs 
pernicious, But King Charles, ſuppoſing his right | 
as fully eſtabliſned, without giving himſelf any 


commons, not only by a diffolution of the parlia- 
ment, a puniſhment which rather concerned the 
whole nation than its particular repreſentatives, but 
alſo in cauſing ſome” of their moſt active members 
to be condemned as rebellious and ſeditious.' 


meet and give their opinions upon the queſtions he * 
had to propoſe to them, in order to be guided by 
their determinations, leſt he ſhould be accuſed of 
proceeding too arbitrarily, The queſtions, with 
the judges anſwers, were theſe : viz, „ 
Queſtions « 1, Whether, if any ſubject. hath received 
EN by „ probable information of any treaſon, or trea- 
is Majeſty to c cherous attempt, or intention againſt the King or 
or . © ſtate, that ſubje& ought not to make known to 
- = © the King, or his Majeſty's commiſſioners, when 
the impriſon Ning N 5 K . : 
ed members. thereunto he ſhall be required, what information 
April 25, he hath received, and the grounds thereof; to 
Pen. &« the end the King, being truly informed, may 
Rural « prevent the danger? And if the ſaid ſubject, in 
b * ſuch caſe, ſhall refuſe to be examined, or to an- 
« ſwer the queſtions which ſhall be demanded of 
& him for farther inquiry and diſcovery of the truth, 
« whether it be not a high contempt in him, 
«© puniſhable in the ſtar- chamber, as an offenſe 
<« apainſt the general juſtice and government of the 
« kingdom? | 


* 8 OY 2 FA 2 


King's 


The parliament's diſſolution was occaſioned by | 


* tary cour 
other hand, on ſuppoſition that the King's right | 
„ vernment in contempt, be pun 


farther trouble to prove it, reſolved to puniſh the 


An? 1629, To that purpoſe, he. commanded the judges to | 


was, That it is an offenſe puniſhable as aforeſaid, An? 1629. 


<< nor draw him to danger of treaſon or contempt 
e by his anſwer.” . | 
% 2, Whether it be a good anſwer or excuſe, 
being thus interrogated, and refuſing, to anſwer, 
to ſay, that he was a parliament-man when he 
received this information, and that he ſpake 
„thereof in the parliament houſe ; and therefore 
the parliament being now ended, he refuſed to 
anſwer to any ſuch queſtions but in the parliament 
houſe, and not in any other place ? : 
Sol. The judges ventured not to decide publicly 
this queſtion. But they gave this anſwer by advice 
E to the attorney-general, „That this ex- 
«« cule being in nature of a plea, and an error in 
% judgment, was not puniſhable, until he were 
% over-ruled in an orderly manner, to make an- 
< other anſwer; and whether the party were 
cc brought in Ore tenus, or by information, for 
e this plea he was not to be puniſhed.” | 
23. Whether a parliament-man, commiting an 
«© offenſe againſt the King or council, not in a par- 
„ liament way, might, after the parliament ended, 
ebe puniſhed or not? 5 
Sol. All the judges unanimouſly anſwered, “He 
might, it he be not puniſhed for it in parlia- 
ment; for the parliament ſhall not give privilege 
to any, contra morem patliamentarium,' to 
exceed the · bounds and limits of his place and 
« duty.“ And all agreed, That regularly he 
cannot be compelled out of parliament to an- 
« {wer hip done in parliament, in a parliamen- 
e; but it is otherwiſe where things are 
done exorbitantly; for thoſe are not the acts of 
&© a court.” | 8 | 
„ 4, Whether, if one parliament-man alone 
ſhall reſolve, or two or three ſhall covertly con- 
ee ſpire. to raiſe falſe. ſlanders and rumors againſt 
the lords of the council and judges, not with 
« intent to queſtion them in a legal courſe, or in a 


| << e way, but to blaſt them, and to 


ring them to hatred of the people, and the go- 
ntem iſhable in the ſtar- 
« chamber after the parliament is ended? 
Sol. The judges reſolve, © That the ſame was 
ce puniſhable out of parliament, as an offenſe exor- 
«© bitant commited in parliament, beyond the office, 
& ahd beſide the duty of a parliament-man.” , 
The artifice of theſe queſtions conſiſted, 1. In 
the King's propoling them in a general manner, as 
if they related not to any particular perſon. 2. In 
his aſcribing to one, two, or three members of the 
houſe, what was done by a great majority. 3. In 
ſuppoſing offenſes, outrages, treaſons againſt. him- 
ſelf or council, and in .deciding queſtions of law 
before the facts were ſtated (1979. 

By virtue of theſe determinations, the attorney- The attorney 
general exhibited in, the ſtar-chamber informa- general in- 
tions againſt the impriſoned members, wherein he _ againſt 

W798 AY | 2 2 9 1. 1 | e impriſon- 
greatly agravated what had paſſed in the lower- eq menbers 
houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by force in the Ruſhworth, 
chair, but without at all mentioning the occaſion. p. 665. 

At the ſame time, alderman Chambers, one of Chamber 
thoſe who refuſed paying tonage and poundage, condemned 
vas alſo proſecuted in the ſtar- chamber, for ſaying, for refuſing 

„That the merchants were more ſcrewed up and tonage, &c. 
« wrung in England, than in Turkey.” He was _ 1 
condemned in a very exorbitant fine“, by which he 671 a bas 
was reduced to wretched circumſtance. Annals. 

Mention has already been made of the court's* 20001. He 


cc 


artifice to remove from the parliament ſuch gentle- had alſo other 
men as they ſuſpected, by nominating them ſheriffg!9s. 


a o "ey au. * FIRE 


liz) Judge Whitlock often highly complained againſt this way of ſending to the judges for their opinions beforehand, and 
faid, . That if biſhop Laud went on in this way, he would kindle a flame in the nation,” Whitlock, P. 13. 
No. 35. Vor. II. | | 6 Y 
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Sol. The reſolutiom and anſwer, of all the juſtices CuarLesT 
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546 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. Book 
C:4ARLESL of their reſpective counties, which obliged them to | day of March, in the third year of our reign, 
AN” 1629. ſwear to the due execution of their office. Walter | “ for the ſafety of religion, for ſecuring our king- Ax' 16 
Long, of Wiltſhire, eſq; being made ſheriff of | ** doms and ſubjects at home, and our friends and 1 

the county a little before ſummoning the laſt par- | ** allies abroad. And therefore, at the firſt ſiting _ 

liament, was nevertheleſs elected, and he prefered | ** down of it, we declared the miſerable affficted 
this ſervice to that which his office obliged him to. | eſtate of thoſe of the Reformed religion in Ger- 
Long fined. While the parliament fat, Long was left undiſturbed, | ** many, France, and other parts of Chriſtendom ; 
Ruſhworth, but, on its diſſolution, the court entered an informa- | ** the diſtreſſed extremities of our deareſt uncle, 
* N dc. tion againſt him in the ſtar- chamber for breach of | the King of Denmark, chaſed out of a great 
71.4 57" his oath, and he was fined two thouſand marks. | part of his dominions; the ſtrength of that party 
The impri- The other members, who were in ſeveral priſons, “ which was united againſt us: that (beſide the 
ſoned mem- having petitioned the judges to be releaſed _ % Pope and the houſe of Auſtria, and their ancient 
bers fined. bail, by virtue of Habeas Corpus, when the judges | ©© confederates) the French King profeſſed the 
_ orth, were met, and ready to deliver their opinions, the | rooting out of the Proteſtant religion: that of 
580 Kc. Priſoners were not brought to the bar according to | ©* the Princes and ſtates on our party, ſome were 
Append. the rule of court. Whereupon, proclamation being | ** over-run, others diverted, and ſome difabled to 
Annals. made for the bringing them in, the court was in- | ** give aſſiſtance. For which, and other impor- 
June 24: formed, that, by his Majeſty's own warrant, they“ tant motives, we propounded a ſpeedy ſupply of 
were removed to the Tower. Then came a letter] treaſure, anſwerable to the neceffity of the 
from his Majeſty to the judges, ſignifying to the] cauſe, : ER, 
court, that the priſoners were not ſuffered to appear'| ** T hele things in the begining were well reſented 
before them by reaſon of their inſolent carriage] by the houſe of commons, and with ſo much 
towards him: i, e, inſtead of applying themſclves | ** alacrity and readineſs, that they agreed to grant 
to the King for pardon, they had addreſſed them- | **© a liberal aid: but before it was brought to any 
ſelves to the judges to be releaſed upon bail, ac- | perfection, they were diverted by a multitude of 
cording to law. Not to inſiſt too long on this] queſtions raiſed among them, touching their 

buſineſs, I ſhall content my ſelf with ſaying, that | © liberties and privileges, and by other long diſ- 
they were detained in priſon from March *till Ofto- | ©* putes, that the bill did not paſs in a long time; 
ber, without being tried, or obtaining the benefit of] and by that delay, our affairs were put into a 
Habeas Corpus. In fine, the court of King's- | ©* far worſe caſe than at the firſt z our foreign 
Bench having unanimouſly agreed. That the“ actions, then in hand, being thereby diſgraced 
<« court, as this caſe is, ſhall have juriſdiction, “ and ruined for want of timely help. _ | 
<« tho' the offenſes were commited in parliament, | In this, as we are not willing to derogate from 
& and that the impriſoned members ought to plead,” the merit and good intentions of thoſe wife and 
judgment was given againſt them upon a Nihil] moderate men of that houſe (to whoſe forward- 
Dicit (1). They were to be impriſoned during his] neſs we attribute that it was propounded and re- 
Majeſty's pleaſure, and moreover, Elliot was fined | <* ſolved ſo ſoon) ſo we muſt needs ſay, that the 
two EA tn pounds, Hollis a thouſand marks, | “ delay of. paſſing it when it was reſolved, gcca- 
and Valentine five hundred pounds. | ſioned by cauſeleſs jealouſies, ſtired up by men 
King Charles's conduct, as well in diſſolving the | of another temper, did much leſſen both the re- 
parliament, as in what was done afterwards, could | ©* pution and reality of that ſupply. And their 
Ruſhworth, Not but breed diſcontent among the people. Mur- | fpirit, infuſed into many of the commiſſioners 
p. 662. murs were every where heard: libels were diſperſed | ©* and aſſeſſors in the country, hath returned up the 
about London againſt the King's counſellors, 'and | “ ſubſidies in ſuch a ſcanty. proportion, as Is in- 
particularly againſt biſhop Laud, and the lord finitely ſhore, not only of our great occaſions, 
treaſurer Weſton, who were accuſed of inciting his] but of the precedents of former ſubſidies, and 
Majeſty to theſe violent proceedings. For this | << of the intentions of all well- affected men in that 
— Charles, to prevent greater complaints, pub- ] houſGGG. M od 4” com 
liſhed a declaration, notifying to the people his | Ig thoſe large diſputes, as we permited many 
reaſons for the laſt parliament's diſſolution. Not- of our high prerogativss to be debated, which 
withſtanding this declaration's prolixity, I judge it | «© in the beſt times of our predeceſſors had never 
neceſſary to inſert the whole in this place, leſt I | «+ been queſtioned without puniſhment or ſharp 
ſhould be charged with having either paſſed over | << reproet; ſo we did indeavor to have ſhortened 
in ſilence, or too much abridged what may ferve | «© thoſe debates, for gaining time, which would 
for K ing Charles's juſtification. We muſt obſerve | «« have much advantaged our, great affairs, both 
that it was dated the tenth of March, the very day] at home and abroad. And therefore, both by 
the parliament was diſſolved, tho' it was not pub- | «© ſpeeches and meſſages, we did often declare our 
| liſhed that day, but ſome time after. « gracious and clear reſolution to maintain, not 

= J only the parliament, but all our people, in their 

The King's declaration, to all his ſubjects, notifying | . ancient. and juſt liberties, without either viols- 
the cauſes which moved him to diſſolve the laſt | «+ tion or diminution, and in the end, for their full 
parliament. | I fatisfaRtion and ſecurity, did by an anſwer, framed 
Ruſhworth, *©* Owſoever Princes are not bound to give | © in the form by themſelves deſired, to their par- 
Appendix, account of their actions, but to God alone; << liamentary petition, confirm their ancient and 
P- 1. cc yet, for the ſatisfaction of the minds and at- | . juſt liberties and rights, which we reſolve with 
« fections of our loving ſubjects, we have thought | << all conſtancy and juſtice to maintain. 
« good to ſet down thus much by way of declara- | This parliament howſoever, beſide the ſettling 
<< tion, that we may appear to the world in the | «© our neceſſary nun, and their own liberties, 
« truth and ſincerity of our actions, and not in| «© they waſted much time in ſuch proceedings 
«« thoſe colors in which we know ſome turbulent and (blaſting our government, as we are unwilling to 
« ill- affected ſpirits (to maſque and diſguiſe their | «<< remember) yet we ſuffered them ro fit, until 

ce 


« wicked intentions, dangerous to the ſtate) would 


“ repreſent us to public view. 


% We aſſembled our parliament the ſeventeenth 


1 


themſelyes deſired us to appoint a time for their 
receſs, not naming either adjournment or pro- 
rogation. 


— 


** 


_ — — — 


(1) They refuſed to put in other plea than denying the court's juriſdiction in this caſe, 


— — _ 4 __ 


« Whereupon, 
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6 Whereupon, by advice of our council, we re- 


ſolved to prorogue and make a ſeſſion; ana to 
that end prefixed a day, by which they might 
(as was mete in ſo long a ſiting) finiſh ſome 
profitable and good laws; and withal gave or- 
der for a gracious pardon to all our ſubjects 3 
which, according to the uſe of former parlia- 
ments, paſſed the higher houſe, and was ſent 
down to the commons. All which being gra- 
ciouſly intended by us, was ill entertained by 
ſome diſaffected perſons of that houſe, who by 
their artifices, in a ſhort time, raiſed ſo much 
heat and diſtemper in the houſe, for no other 
viſible cauſe but becauſe we had declared our 
reſolution to prorogue, as our council ad- 
viſed, and not to adjourn, as ſome of that houſe 
(after our reſolution declared, and not before) 
did manifeſt themſelves to affect; that ſel- 
dom hath greater paſſion been ſeen in that 
houſe, upon the greateſt occaſions. And ſome 
glances in the houſe, but upon open rumors 
abroad, were ſpread that, by our anſwer to the 
petition, we had given away not only our impo- 
ſitions upon goods exported and imported, but 
the tonage and poundage: whereas in the de- 
bate and hammering of that petition there was 
no ſpeech or mention in either houſe concerning 
thoſe impoſitions, but concerning taxes and 
other charges within the land; much leſs was 
there any thought thereby to debar us of tonage 


and poundage, which, both before and after the. 


anſwer to that petition, the commons, in all 
their ſpeeches and treaties, did profeſs they were 
willing to grant. And at the fame time many 


other miſinterpretations were raiſed of that peti- | 


tion and anſwer, by men not well-diſtinguiſhing 
between well-ordered liberty and licenciouſneſs; 
as if, by our anſwer to that petition, we had let 
looſe the reins of our government. And in this 
diſtemper the houſe of commons, laying aſide 
the pardon (a thing never done in any former 
parliament) and other buſineſs fit to have been 
concluded in that ſeſſion, ſome of them went 
about to frame and contrive a remonſtrance 
againſt our receiving tonage and poundage, which 
was ſo far proceeded in, the night before the pre- 
fixed time for concluding the ſeſſion, and ſo 
haſtened by the contrivers thereof, that they 
meaned to have put it to the vote of the houſe 
next morning, before we ſhould prorogue that 
ſeſſion. And therefore, finding our gracious fa- 
vors in the ſeſſion, afforded to our people, ſo ill 


* 31 and ſuch ſiniſter ſtrains made upon our 
ant 


wer to that petition, to the diminution of our 
profit, and (which was more) to the danger of 
our government; we reſolved to prevent the 
finiſhing of that remonſtrance, and other dan- 
gerous intentions of ſome ill: affected perſons, by 
ending the ſeſſion next morning, ſome few hours 
ſooner than was expected; and by our own mouth 


to declare to both houſes the cauſe thereof: and 


for hindering the ſpreading of thoſe ſiniſter in- 
terpretations of that petition and anſwer, to give 
ſome neceſſary directions for ſettling and quiet- 


which we 
twentieth of June laſt. r 
« The ſeſſion thus ended, and the parliament 


riſen, that intended remonſtrance gave us occa- | 
ſion to look into the buſineſs of tonage and pound- | 
age. And therefore, tho our neceſſities pleaded 


ſtrongly for us, yet we were not apt to. ſtrain 
that point too far, but reſolved to guide ourſelt 


by the practiſe of former ages, and examples of 


our moſt noble predeceſſors, thinking thoſe coun- 
ſels beſt warranted. which the wiſdom of former 


2 


ing our government, until another meeting; 


TN accordingly the ſix and | 
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* ages, concurring with the preſent occaſions, did 


e approve ; and therefore gave order for a diligent CAR LE SI 
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ment. And therefore, 


* ſearch of records: upon which it was found that, An* 1629. 


altho' in the parliament holden in the firſt yea 


of the reign of King Edward the fourth, the 
ſubſidy of tonage and poundage was not granted 
unto that King, but was firſt granted unto him 
by parliament 1n the third year of his reign; yet 
the ſame was accounted and anſwered to that 
King, from the firſt day of his reign, all the 
firſt and ſecond years of his reign, and until it 
was granted by parliament. And that, in the 
ſucceeding times of King Richard the third, 
King Henry the ſeventh, King Henry the 


eighth, King Edward the ſixth, Queen Mary 


and Queen Elizabeth, the ſubſidy of tonage and 
poundage was not only injoyed by every of thoſe 
Kings and Queens, from the death of each of 
them deceaſing until it was granted by parliament 
unto the ſucceſſor ; but in all thoſe times, being 
for the moſt part peaceable, and not burdened 
with like charges and neceſſities as theſe modern 


times, the parliament did moſt readily and chear- 


tally, in the begining of every of thoſe reigns, 
grant the ſame, as a thing moſt neceſſary for 
guarding the ſeas, ſafety and defenſe of the realm, 
and ſupportation of the royal dignity, And in 
the time of our royal father, of bleſſed memory, 
he injoyed the fame a full year, wanting very 
few days, before his parliament began; and 
above a year before the act of parliament for the 
grant of 1t was paſſed : and yet, when the par- 
lament was aſſembled, it was granted without 
difficulty. And in our own time, we quietly re- 
ceived the ſame three years and more, expectin 

with patience in ſeveral parliaments the like 
grant thereof, as had been made to ſo many of 
our predeceſſors; the houſe of commons (till 
profeſſing, that multitude of other buſineſſes, and 
not want of willingneſs on their part, had cauſed 
the ſettling thereof to be fo long defered. And 
therefore, finding ſo much reaſon and neceſſity 
for receiving the ordinary duties in the cuſtom- 
houſe, to concur with the practiſe of ſuch a ſuc- 


ceſſion of Kings and Queens, famous for wiſdom, 


juſtice and government, and nothing to the con- 
trary but that intended remonſtrance, hatched 
out of the paſſionate brains of a few particular 


perſons ; we thought it was fo far from the wit- 


dom and duty of a houſe of parliament, as we 
could not think that any moderate. and diſcreet 
man (upon compoſed thoughts, ſeting aſide paſ- 
ſion and diſtemper) could be againſt receiving of 
tonage and poundage; eſpecially ſince we do, 
and ſtill muſt purſue hos ends, and undergo 
that charge for which it was firſt granted to the 
crown; it having been fo long and conſtant! 


continued to our predeceſſors, as that in four ſe- 


veral acts of parliament, for the granting there- 
of to King Edward the ſixth, Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and our bleſſed father, it is in 
expreſs terms mentioned to have been had and 
injoyed by the ſeveral Kings, named in thoſe 
s, time out of mind, by authority of parlia- 
upon theſe reaſons, we 

held it agreeable to our King's honor, and ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety and good of our kingdom, 
to continue the receipt thereof, as ſo many of 


our predeceſſors had done. Wherefore, when a 


few merchants (being at firſt but one or two) fo- 
mented, as it is well known, by thoſe evil ſpi- 
rits which would have hatched that undutiful re- 
monſtrance, began to oppoſe the payment of our 
accuſtomed duties in the cuſtom-houſe, we gave 
order to the officers. of our cuſtoms to go on, 


e notwithſtanding that oppoſition, in receiving the 
uſual duties, and cauſed thoſe who refuſed to he 
warned to attend at the council-board, that, by 


the 
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tition in parliament, having not ſince that time Cn 
done any act whereby to infringe them. But A 


CHARLES I' the wiſdom and authority of our council, they * 


Ax' 1629. might be reduced to obedience and duty; where | <* ARLy] 
C 


& this end, having taken a ſtrict and exact ſurvey | << diers and mariners unſatisfied, whereby any vexa- 
« of our government, both in the church and com- | tion or diſquiet might ariſe to our people: we 
«© mon-wealth, and what things were moſt fit and | “ have alſo, with part of thoſe monies, begun to 
« neceſſary to be reformed 3 we found in the firſt | «© ſupply our magazines and ſtores of munition, 
% place, that much exception had been taken at | and to put our navy into a conſtant form and 
<< 2 intitled, Ar Cæſarum, or, An Ap- | © order. Our fleet likewiſe is fiting, and almoſt 
« peal to Cæſar; and publiſhed in the year 1625, | in a readineſs, whereby/the narrow ſeas may be 
« by Richard Montague, then bachelor of divi- | © guarded, commerce maintained, and Gur king- 
<< nity, and now biſhop of Chicheſter 3 and becauſe.| *© doms ſecured from all foreign attempts. Theſe 
« it did open the way to thoſe ſchiſms and divi- | © acts of ours might have made this impreſſion in 
« ſions which have ſince inſued in the church, we | all good minds, that we were careful to direct 
« did, for remedy and redreſs thereof, and for the | “ our counſels, and diſpoſe our actions, as might 
« ſatisfaction of the conſciences of our good peo- | ** moſt conduce to the maintenance of religion, 
<« ple, not only, by our public proclamation, call“ honor of our government, and ſafety of out peo- 
[ ee in that book, which miniſtered matter of offenſe 3 | *© ple. But with miſchievous men once ill-afte&- 
, « but, to prevent the like danger for hereafter, re- | *© ed, © Seu bene, ſeu male facta premunt ; and 
1 « printed the articles of religion, eſtabliſhed in the | “ whatſoever once ſeemed amiſs, is ever remem- 
3 « time of Queen Elizabeth, of famous memory; ** bered; but good indeavors are never re- 
= « and by a declaration before thoſe articles, we | ** garded. | | 
| &« did tie and reſtrain all opinions to the ſenſe of | Now all theſe things, which were the chief 
| | | < thoſe articles, that nothing might be left for pri-] complaints laſt ſeſſion, being by our princely 
= e vate fancies and innovations. For we call God | care fo ſeriouſly reformed; the parliament re- 
_ <« to record, before whom we ſtand, that it is, ** aſſembled the twentieth of January laſt. We ex- 
| 4 and always hath been our heart's deſire to be | << pected, according to the candor and ſincerity of 
A « found worthy of that title, which we account the] our own thoughts, that men would have framed 
Wh « moſt glorious in all our crown, Defender of the] themſelves for the affecting a right underſtand- 
« Faith. Neither ſhall we ever give way to the | ©* ing between us and our people. But ſome few 
<« authorifing any thing whereby any innovation | ©* malevolent perſons, like empirics and leud ar- 
«© may ſteal or creep into the church; but to pre- tifts, did ſtrive to make new work, and to have 
« ſerve that unity of doctrine and diſcipline eſta- | ©* ſome diſeaſe on foot, to keep themſelves in re- 
ce bliſhed in the time of Queen Elizabeth, whereby] queſt, and to be imployed and entertained in the 
ee the church of England hath ſtood and flouriſhed | «© cure. And yet to thaniteft how much offenſes 
« ever ſince. X | «© have been diminiſhed, the commitees ſor grie- 
« And as we were careful to make up all breaches | ** vances, commitees for courts of juſtice, and com- 
« and rents in religion at home, fo we did by our | ** mitees for trade, have, ſince the ſiting down of 
«© proclamation and commandment; for the execu- the parliament, received few complaints, and 
« tion of laws againſt prieſts and Popiſn recuſants, | ** thoſe ſuch as they themſelves have not thought 
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© ſome of them, without reverence or reſpect to 


cc 


the honor and dignity of that preſenſe, behaved 


« themſelves with ſuch boldneſs and inſolency of 


cc 
cc 


ſpeech, as was not to be indured by a far meaner 
aſſembly, much leſs to be countenanced by a 


{© houſe of parliament againſt the body of our 


* 
5. 


privy-council. | 

&« And as in this we did what, in reaſon and 
honor was fit for the preſent, ſo our thoughts 
were daily intentive upon the re- aſſembling our 
parliament, with full intention, on our part, to 
take away all ill-underſtanding between us and 
our people; whoſe loves, as we deſire to contt- 
nue and preſerve, ſo we uſed our beſt indeavors 


to prepare and facilitate the way to it. And, to 


fortify all ways and approaches againſt that fo- 
reign. enemy; which, tf it hath not ſucceeded 
according to our intention, we muſt lay the fault 
where it is, in the ſubordinate officers and mi- 
niſters in the country, by whoſe remiſneſs, 


Jeſuits and prieſts eſcape without apprehenſion, 


and recuſants, from thoſe convictions and penal 
ties which the law and our commandment would 
have inflicted on them. For we do profeſs, 

that as it is our duty, ſo it ſhall be our care to 
command and dire& well; but it is the part of 
others to perform the miniſterial office. And 
when we have done our office, we ſhall account 
ourſelf, and all charitable men will account us 
innocent, both to God and men : and thoſe who 
are negligent we will eſteem as culpable, both ro 
God and us; and therefore will expect that here- 
afrer they give us a better account. . 

And as we have been careful for the ſetling 
religion, and quieting the church; ſo were we 
not unmindful of the preſervation of the juſt and 
ancient liberties of our ſubjects, which we ſe⸗ 
cured to them by our gracious anſwer to the pe- 


— 


our care is, and hereafter ſhall be, to keep them 
intire and inviolable, as we would do our own 
right and ſovereignty, having for that Purpoſe 
inrolled the petition and anſwer in our courts of 
Juſtice, 

Next to the care of religion, and of our ſub. 
jects rights, we did our beſt for the provident 
and well-ordering of that aid and ſupply, which was 
granted us the laſt ſeſſion, whereof no part hath 
been waſtfully expended, nor put to any other 
uſe than thoſe for which it was Fire and grant- 
ed; as upon payment of our fleet and army; 
wherein our care hath been ſuth, as we choſe 
rather to diſcontent our deareſt friends and allies, 
and our neareſt ſervants, than to leave our ſo]- 


to be of that moment or importance with which 
our ears ſhould be acquainted. | 
No ſooner therefore was the parliament ſet 
down; but theſe ill- affected men began to ſow 
and difperſe their jealouſies, by caſting out ſome 
glances and doubtful ſpeeches, as if the ſubject 
had not been fo clearly and well dealed with, 
touching their liberties, and touching the peti- 
tion anſwered laſt parliament. This being a 
plauſible theme, thought on for an ill purpoſe, 
eaſily took hold on the minds of many who 
knew not the practiſe, And thereupon the ſe- 
cond day of the parliament, a commitee was ap- 
Pointed to ſearch, whether the petition and our 
anſwer thereunto were inroled in the parliament. 
roll, and in the courts at Weſtminſter, and in 
what manner the ſame was done. And a day 
alſo was then appointed, on which the houſe, 
being reſolved into a commitee, ſhould take into 
conſideration thoſe things, wherein the liberty 
of the ſubject had been invaded, againſt the pe- 
tition of right. This, tho? it produced no other 
effect of moment or importance, yet was ſuffi. 
«« cient 
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cient to raiſe a jealouſy * our proceedings, 
in ſuch as were not well 

ſincerity and clearneſs of them. There followed 
another of no leſs ſkill ; for altho? our proceeding 
before the parliament, about matters of religion, 


zealous care thereof (as we are ſure it did the 
moſt) yet, as bad ſtomachs turn the beſt things 
into their own nature, for want of good di- 
geſtion, ſo theſe diſtempered perſons have done 
the like of our good intents, by a bad and 
ſiniſter interpretation. For, when they did ob- 
ſerve, that many honeſt and religious minds in 
that houſe did complain of thoſe dangers. which 
threatened the church, they likewiſe took the 
ſame word in their mouth, and their cry like- 
wiſe was, Templum Domini! Templum Do- 


mini!” when the true care of the. church never | 
came into their hearts: and what the one did out | 


of zeal unto religion, the other took up as a 
plauſible theme to deprave our government, as 
if we, our clergy and council, were either 
ſenſeleſs or careleſs of religion, and this 


wicked practiſe hath been to make us ſeem to | 


2 before our people as if we halted before 
God. 


« Having, by theſe artifices, made a jealous 
impreſſion in the hearts of many; and a day 


being appointed to treat of the grant of ronage | 


and poundage, at the time prefixed, all expreſs 
eat willingneſs to grant it. But a new ſtrain 
is found out, that it could not be done without 
pou peril to the right of the ſubject, unleſs we 
ould diſclaim any right therein, but by grant 
in parliament ; and ſhould cauſe all thoſe goods 
to be reſtored, which, upon commandment from 
us, or our council, were ſtayed by our officers 
until thoſe duties were paid, and conſequently 
ſhould put ourſelves out of the poſſeſſion of the 
tonage and poundage, before they were granted; 
for elſe, it was pretended, the ſubject ſtood not 
in fit caſe to grant it: a fancy and cavil raiſed 
on purpoſe to trouble the buſineſs , it ww” 
evident, that all the Kings before-named di 
receive that duty, and were in actual poſſeſſion 
of it, before, and at the very time when it was 
granted to them by parliament. And altho' 
we, to remove all difficulties, did from our own 
mouth, in thoſe clear and open terms, which 
might have fatisfied any moderate and well- 
diſpoſed minds, declare, that it was our mean- 
ing, by the gift of our people, to injoy it; and. 
that we did not challenge it of right, but took it 
de bene eſſe, ſhewing thereby, not the right, 
but the neceſſity by which we were to take it ; 
wherein we deſcended, for their ſatisfaction, ſo 
far beneath ourſelf, as we are confident never 
any of our predeceſſors did the like, or was the 
like ever required or expected from them. Yet 
for all this, the bill of tonage and poundage was 
laid aſide, upon pretenſe they muſt firſt clear 
the right of the ſubject therein; under color 
whereof, they. entertain the complaints, not 
only of John Rolles, a member of their houſe, 
but alſo of Richard Chambers, 2 Foukes, 
and Bartholomew Gilman, againſt the officers of 
our cuſtoms, for detaining their goods, upon 
refuſal to pay the ordinary duty, accuſtomed to 
be paid for the ſame. And upon theſe com- 
plaints, they ſend for the officers of the cuſtoms, 
inforcing them to attend day after day, by the 
ſpace of a month together; they cauſe them to 
produce their letters patent under our great ſea], 
and the warrants made by our privy council 
for levying thoſe duties. They examine the 
officers upon what queſtions they pleaſe, thereby 


to intrap them for doing our ſervice and com- 
Vol. II. 


acquainted with the 


„ mandment. In theſe and other their proceedings, CHARLESI 
© becauſe we would not give the leaſt ſhew of Ax' 1629. 
interruption, we indured long, with much pa 
tience, both theſe and ſundry other ſtrange and 


t exorbitant incroachments and uſurpations, ſuch 
might have ſatisfied any moderate men of our | 


< as were never before attempted in that houſe. 
«© We are not ignorant how much that houſe 


*< hath, of late years, indeavored to extend their 


<< privileges, by ſeting up general commitees for 
religion, for courts ot juſtice, for trade, and 
e the like; a courſe never had until of late: fo as, 
„ where in former times the knights and bur- 
«© geſſes were wont to communicate to the houſe ſuch 
** bulineſs as they brought from their countries; 
** NOW there are ſo many chairs erected, to make 
inquiry upon all forts of men, where complaints 
of all ſorts are entertained, to the unſufferable 

diſturbance and ſcandal of juſtice and government, 
which having been tolerated a while by our 
father and ourſelf, hath daily grown to more and 
more height; inſomuch that young lawyers 
ſiting there take upon them to decry the opinions 
of the Judges 3 and ſome have not doubted to 
maintain, that the reſolutions of that houſe muſt 
bind the judges; a thing never heard of in 
ages paſſed. But, in this laſt aſſembly of par- 
% Jiament, they have taken on them much more 
e than ever before. | | 

They ſent meſſengers to examine our attorney- 
„general (who is an officer of truſt and ſecrecy) 
touching the execution of ſome commandments 
of ours, of which, without our leave firſt ob- 
„e tained, he was not to give account to any but 
« ourlſelf. ka ſent a captious and directory 
«© meſſage to the lord treaſurer, chancellor, and 
„„ barons of the exchequer, touching ſome judicial 
« proceedings of theirs in our court of exchequer. 

«© They ſent meſſengers to examine, upon ſundry 
queſtions, our two chief juſtices, and three other 
of our judges, touching their judicial proceed- 
ings at the goal-delivery at Newgate, of which 
they are not accountable to the houſe of com- 
mons. 

« And whereas ſuits were commenced in our 
&« court of ſtar-chamber, againſt Richard Chambers, 
« John Foukes, Bartholomew Gilman, and 
% Richard Philips, by our attorney-general, for 
ce great miſdemeanors; they reſolved that they were 
« to have 2 of parliament againſt us for 
e their perſons, for no other cauſe but becauſe they 
« had petitions depending in that houſe; and 

(which is more ſtrange) they reſolved that a ſig- 
nification ſhould be made from that houſe by a 
letter, to iſſue under the hand of their ſpeaker, 
unto the lord keeper of our great-ſeal, that no 
attachment ſhould be granted out againſt the 
ſaid Chambers, Foukes, Gilman, or Philips, 
during their ſaid privilege of patliament. Whereas 
ee jt is far above the power of that houſe, to give 

directions to any of our courts at Weſtminſter, 
to ſtop attachments againſt any man, tho? never 
ſo ſtrongly privileged ; the breach of privilege 
being not in the court which grants, but in the 
« party or miniſter who puts in execution ſuch 
« attachments. And therefore, if any ſuch letter 
« had come to the lord keeper, as it did not, he 
«« ſhould have highly offended us if he had obeyed 
« ir, Nay, they went fo far, as they ſpared not 
« the honor of our council-board, but examined 
de their proceedings in the caſe of our cuſtomers, 
«© interrogating what this or that man of our 
« council ſaid, in direction of them in the buſineſs 
« commited to their charge. And when one of 
« the members of that houſe, ſpeaking of our 
« counſellors, ſaid, we had wicked. counſel ; and 
«© another ſaid, that the council and judges ſought 
« to 5 under. feet the liberty of the ſubject ; 
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and a third traduced our court of ſtar-chamber, 
for the ſentence given againſt Savage, they 
* without check or cenſure by the houſe. 


y which may appear how far the members of | 
- CC 


that houſe have of late ſwollen beyond the rules 
of moderation, and the modeſty of former times; 
and this under pretenſe of privilege and freedom 
of ſpeech, whereby they take liberty to declare 
againſt all authority of council and courts at 
their pleaſure. - | 1 


amine him in a cauſe whereof they had no quriſ- 
diction : their true and ancient juriſdiction ex- 
tending only to their own members, and to the 
conſervation of their privileges, and not to the 
cenſure of foreign perſons and cauſes, which have 
no relation to their privileges, the ſame being 
but alate innovation. And yet upon an inforce 


ſtrain of a contempt for not anſwering to their | 


ſatisfaction, they commit him to the Tower of 


London, uſing that outward pretext for a cauſe 


of commiting him, the true and inward cauſe 
being for that he had ſhewed himſelf dutiful 
to us and our commandments, in the matter 
concerning our cuſtoms. | 

« In theſe innovations (which we will never 
permit again) they pretended indeed our ſervice ; 


but their drift was to break, by this means, 


thro' all reſpects and ligaments of government, 
and to els a univerſal overſwaying power to 


* themſelves, which belongs only to us, and not 


to them. 

« Laſtly, in their proceedings againſt our 
cuſtomers z they went about to cenſure them as 
delinquents, and to puniſh them, for ſtaying 
ſome goods of certain factious merchants in our 
ſtore-houſe, for not paying thoſe duties which 
themſelves had formerly paid, and which the 
cuſtomers, without intetruption, had received 
of all other merchants, many years before, and 
to which they were authoriſed, both by our 
great-ſeal, and by ſeveral directions and com- 
mandments from us and our privy council. 
« To give ſome color to their proceedings 
herein, they went about to create a new privilege 
(which we will never admit) that a parliament- 
man hath privilege for his goods againſt the 
King; the conſequence whereof would be, that 
he may not be conſtrained to pay any duties to 
the King, during the time of privilege of par- 
liament. It is true, they would have this caſe 


farmers of our cuſtoms, and have ſevered them 
from our intereſt and commandment, thereb 
the rather to make them liable to the cenſure an 
uniſhment of that houſe. But, on the other 
fide we, holding it both unjuſt and diſhonorable 
to withdraw our ſelf from our officers, in an 
thing they did by our commandment, or to diſ- 


avow any thing which we had injoined to be | 
done, upon Monday the twenty-third of Febru- 


ary, ſent a meſſage unto them by ſecretary Coke, 


thanking him for the reſpect they had ſhewed, in | 


ſevering the intereſt of our farmers from our own 
intereſt and commandment. Nevertheleſs, we 
were bound in honor to acknowledge a truth, 
that what was done by them was done by our ex- 
preſs commandment and direction; and if, for 
doing thereof our farmers ſhould ſuffer, it would 
highly concern us in honor. Which meſſage was 
no ſooner delivered unto them, but in a tumul- 
tuous and diſcontented manner they called, ad- 
journ, adjourn;“ and thereupon, without any 
cauſe given on our part, in a very unuſual man- 
ner, adjourned until the Wedneſday following. 
« On which day, by the uniform wiſdom of our 
privy council, we cauſed both houſes to be ad- 
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* journed until the ſecond day of March; hoping 
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« They ſent for our ſheriff of London, to ex- 
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ſtraitways contradicted ; and altho' the f. 


the members of that houſe, whereby the parlia- 
ment might come to a happy iſſue. 
„ But underſtanding, by good advertiſement, 
that their diſcontent did not in that time digeſt 
and paſs away; we reſolved to make a ſecond 
adjournment until the tenth of March; which 
was done, as well to take time to our ſelf, to 
think of ſome means to accommodate thoſe 
difficulties, as to give them time to adviſe better; 
and accordingly we gave commandment for a 
ſecond adjournment in both houſes, and for ceſ. 
ſation of all buſineſs 'till the day appointed; 


which was very dutifully obeyed in the higher 


houſe, no man contradicting or queſtioning it. 
But when the ſame commandment was delivered 
in the houſe of commons by their ſpeaker, it was 
ker 
declared unto them, it was an abſolute right and 

wer in us to adjourn, as well as to prorogue 
or diſſolve, and declared and read unto them 
diverſe precedents of that houſe to warrant the 
ſame; yet our commandment was moſt con- 
temptuouſly diſobeyed, and ſome riſing up to 
ſpeak, ſaid, they had buſineſs to do before the 
houſe ſhould be adjourned. = 
Here his Majefty introduced a tedious detail of 


what paſſed in the houſe, when the ſpeaker was 
' forcibly detained in the chair, while the remon- 
trance was drawing. This account is much agra- 
vated, being taken word for word from the attorney 
| generalPs information again Elliot. But it contains 
in ſubſtance no more than what has been already 


obſerved, 


A 
* 
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* While the duke of Buckingham lived, he was 
intit led to all the diſtempers and ill- events of for- 
mer parliaments; and therefore much indeavor 


was uſed to demoliſh him, as the only wall ot 
' ſeparation between us and our people. But now 


he is dead, no alteration was found among thoſe 
invenomed ſpirits which troubled then the bleſſed 
harmony between us and our ſubjects, and con- 
tinue ſtill to trouble it. For now, under the pre- 
tenſe of public care of the common- wealth, they 
ſuggeſt new and cauſeleſs fears, which in their 
own hearts they know to be falſe, and deviſe 
new engines of miſchief, ſo to caſt a blindneſs 
upon the good affections of our people, that they 
may not fee the truth ind Yirgeriek of our heart 
towards them. So that now it is manifeſt, the 
duke was not alone the mark theſe men ſhot at, 
but was only, as a near miniſter of ours, taken up, 
on the bye, and in their paſſage to their more 
ſecret deſigns; which were only to caſt our 
affairs into a deſperate condition, to abate the 
powers of our crown, and to bring our govern- 
ment into obliquy ; that in the end all things 


may be overwhelmed with anarchy and con- 


fuſion. 


We do not impute theſe diſaſters to the whole | 


houſe of commons, knowing that there were a- 
mong them many religious, grave and well- 
minded men; but the fincerer and better part of 
the houſe were overborne by the practiſes and cla- 
mors of the other, who, careleſs of their duties, 
and, taking advantage of the times and our ne; 
ceſſities, have inforced us to break off this meet- 
ing; which, had it been anſwered with like duty 
on their parts as. it was invited and begun with 
love on ours, might have proved happy and 
glorious, both to us and this whole nation, 

« We have thus declared the manifold cauſes we 
had to diſſolve this parliament, whereby all the 
world may ſee how much they have forgot their 


tormer ingagements at the entry into this war, 


« themſclves 
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that, in the mean time, a better and more right Ax 5 


underſtanding might be begot between us and w 
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themſelves being perſuaders to it; promiſing to 
make us feared by our enemies, and eſteemed by 
our friends : and how they turned the neceſſities 
grown by that war, to inforce us to yield to 
conditions incompatible with monarchy. 

« And now, that our people may diſcern 
theſe provocations of evil men (whole po: 
ments we reſerve to a due time) have not changed 
our good intentions to our ſubjects, we do here 
profeſs to maintain the true religion and doctrine 
eſtabliſhed in the church of England, without 
« admiting or conniving at any back-ſliding, either 
to Popery or Schiſm. We do alſo declare, that 
we will maintain the ancient and juſt rights and 
liberties of. our ſubjects, with ſo much conſtancy 
and juſtice, that they ſhall have cauſe to acknow- 
ledge that, under our government and gracious 
protection, they live in a more happy and free 
eſtate than any ſubjects in the Chriſtian world. 
« Yet let no man hereby take the boldneſs to 
abuſe that liberty, turning it to licenciouſneſs, 
nor miſinterpret the petition, by perverting it to 
a lawleſs liberty, wantonly or frowardly, under 
that or any other color, to reſiſt lawful and ne- 
ceſſary authority: for as we will maintain our 
ſubjects in their juſt liberties, ſo we do and will 
expect, that they yield as much ſubmiſſion and 
duty to our roya 8 and as ready obe- 
dience to our authority and commandments, as 
hath been performed to the greateſt of our pre- 
deceſſors. | 

« And for our miniſters, we will not that they 
be terrified by thoſe harſh proceedings which 
have been ſtrained againſt ſome of them: for, as 
we will not command any thing unjuſt or diſ- 
honorable, but ſhall uſe our authority and prero- 
gatives for the good of our people, fo we will 
expect, that our miniſters obey us, and they ſhall 
aſſure themſelves we will protect them. 

&« As for our merchants, we let them know we 
ſhall always indeavor to cheriſh and inlarge the 
trade of ſuch as be dutiful, without burdening 
them beyond what is fiting : but the duty of five 
in the hundred, for guarding the ſeas, and de- 
fenſe of the realm, to which we hold ourſelves 
ſtill obliged (and which duty hath continued with- 
out interruption ſo many ſucceſſions of ages) we 
hold no good or dutiful ſubject will deny 1t, be- 
ing ſo neceſſary for the good of the whole Kking- 
dom: and if any factious merchant will affront 
us, in a thing ſo reaſonable, and wherein we re- 
quire no more, nor in no other manner than ſo 
many of our predeceſſors have done, and have 
been dutifully obeyed ; let them not deceive 
themſelves, but be aſſured, that we ſhall find 
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thority which God hath pur into our hands. 

« And now having laid down the truth and 
clearneſs of our proceedings, all wiſe, and diſcreet 
men may eaſily judge: of thoſe rumors, and jea- 
lous fears, which are, maliciouſly and wickedly, 
bruited abroad, and may diſcern by examination 
of their own hearts, whether, in reſpect of the 
free paſſage of the goſpel, indifferent and equal 
adminiſtration of juſtice, freedom from oppreſ- 
ſion, and the great peace and quietneſs which 
every man injoyeth under his own vine and fig. tree) 


a 
* 


any of our neighbor countries; and if not, then 
to acknowledge their own bleſſedneſs, and for the 
ſame be thankful to God, the author of all good- 
neſs.” | 

This declaration, or rather apology, produced 
not the effect King Charles expected. It was very 
difficult for his ſaid Majeſty ro perſuade the Englith, 
that a dozen members of parliament had fortned a 
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honorable and juſt means to ſupport our eſtate, | 
vindicate our ſovereignty, and preſerve; the au- 


the happineſs of this nation can be paralleled by | 


= „ „„ — 


appearance of any advantage either to themſelves 
or others. It would have been ſtill more unac- 
countable that, admiting King Charles to be ſo Juſt 
a Prince, and ſo tender of his people, as he would 
have been thought, theſe men ſhould have had ſut- 
ficient credit to bring over the majority of the com- 
mons to their ſentiments. On the other hand, 
Charles in his declaration detended himſelt very 
weakly, on the articles concerning recuſants, tonage 
and poundage, and in general, on the caulcs of the 
parliament's diſſolution: for, in agravating the 
commons crime in not inſtantly obeying the ad- 
journment, he not only ſuppoſed his power incon— 
teſtible, tho' it was not ſo, but alſo omited the im- 
mediate cauſe of their non-compliance, viz. the 
ſpeaker's refuſal, by his expreſs command, to 
put the queſtion, which was a manifeſt violation of 


ing this apology, complaints and murmurs were 
louder than ever. People; openly diſcourſed, that 
the King's aim was utterly to deſtroy the privileges 
of parliament, and the ſubjects liberties z nor did 
the after proceedings againſt the impriſoned mem- 
bers contribute towards undeceiving the complain- 
ants, It was added, that trade was ruined, re igion 
in danger, and the nation on the brink of being 
inſlaved, if theſe miſchiets were not redreſſed by a 


new parliament. Charles, hearing theſe rumors, 
iſſued this proclamation : viz. | 
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abroad, as if the ſcandalous and ſeditious propo- 


„ fition in the houſe of commons, 


<* and tumultuouſly taken up by ſome few, 
that, by his Majeſty's royal authority, he had 
vote of the whole houſe, whereas the contrary 
<« 15 the truth; for it was then decried by the wiſeſt 
and beſt affected, and ſince diſavowed, upon 
examination, by ſuch as were ſuſpected to have 
e conſented thereunto, and affirmed, as well by 

them, as others who ſerved in the houſe that 
day, to be a thing of a moſt wicked and dange- 
rous conſequence to the good eſtate of this king- 
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ce preſſions which this falſe rumor hath made in 


«© mens minds, whereby, out of cauſcleſs fears, the 
trade of the kingdom is diſturbed, and merchants 
+ Majeſty hath thought it expedient, not only to 
«© manifeſt the truth thereof, but to make known 
his royal pleaſure z that thoſe who raiſe or nouriſh 
| << falſe reports ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed ; and ſuch 
as chearfully go on with their trade have all good 
incouragement; not purpoſing to over-charge 
“ his ſubjects by any new burdens, but to latisty 
himſelf with thoſe duties which were received by 
the King his father, of bleſſed memory, which 
his now Majeſty neither can, nor will diſpenſe 
withal; but ſhall eſteem them unworthy of his 
protection who ſhall deny the ſame, his Maje 
intending to imploy it for the defenſe of his 
kingdom, dominion of the ſeas, and lafe-guard 
of the merchants, eſpecially by ſuch ſhiping as 


parations, for aid of his friends and allies, as 
need ſhall require. And whereas, for ſeveral ill 
ce ends, the calling again of a parliament is di- 
vulged, howſoever his Majeſty hath ſhewed, by 
his trequent meeting with his people, his love to 


La 
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the uſe of parliaments; yet the late abuſe hav- 
«cc ing 
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project to ſubvert the government, introduce anar- Caries! 
chy, and uſurp the royal authority, without the leaſt Ax? 1629. 


„ dom; and it appeareth to be ſo, by thoſe im- 


are now making ready, and ſuch farther pre- 
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parliamentary freedom. Wherefore, notwithſtand. Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. P- 3. 


nnals, 


p. 361. 
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HAT, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's late Proclamation 
1 declaration, for ſatisfying the minds and againk falſe 
atfections of his loving ſubjects, ſome 1]]-diſpoſed rumors touch- 
perſons do ſpread falſe and pernicious rumors ing parlia- 


ents 


March 27. 
5 . made by an Ruſhworth, 
«© outlawed man, N in mind and fortune, Vol. II. p. 3. 
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« commanded their adjournment, had been the © ** 


diſcouraged to continue their wonted traffic. His 
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honor of his ſtate. 


<« ing, for the preſent, driven his Majeſty unwil- 
« lingly out of that courſe, he ſhall account it pre- 
te ſumption fot any to preſcribe any time to his Ma- 
e jeſty for parliaments ; the ling, continuing 
« and diſſolving of which is always in the King's 
« own power. And his Majeſty ſhall be more in- 
« clinable to meet in parliament again, when his 
<< people ſhall ſee more clearly into his intents and 
ce actions; when ſuch as have bred this interrup- 
de tjon ſhall receive their condign puniſhment, and 
« thoſe who are miſled by them, and by ſuch ill 
« reports as are raiſed upon this occaſion, ſhall 
« come to a better underſtanding of his Majeſty 
« and themſelves.” 

About this time . a writing, intitled, A 
Propoſition for his Majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the 
impertinency of parliament. To all appearance, 
had the faid piece been preſented to his Majeſty, it 
had never been publiſhed. Accordingly, it was at- 
terwards declared in the ſtar-chamber to be a ſedi- 
tious libel (1). It however ſerves to ſhew, that 
many people imagined Charles to be taking mea- 
ſures to throw off the yoke of parliaments, ſince 
he evidently followed ſome of the maxims propoſed 
in this writing. There was even no likelthood of 
his intending to call another parliament, till he had 
found means of having the commons more at com- 
mand, as in his laſt proclamation he had very clear- 
ly intimated. 

Rochel being taken, King Charles thought not 
— 4 to continue a war with France, which could 

ring him no advantage, nor ſerve him for pretenſe 
to aſk money of his parliament, ſince he was deter- 
mined not to call any. As France had no quarrel 
with him but concerning the Queen's domeſtics, 
which was not a ſufficient motive to proſecute ſuch 
war, a peace was quickly concluded between the 
two crowns, thro! mediation of the republic of Ve- 
nice. It was ſigned the fourteenth of April, about 
a month after the parliament's diſſolution. So little 
did the Gallic court regard what had paſſed with 
reſpect to her Majeſty's ſervants, that they were ſa- 
tished with inſerting in the treaty of peace this arti- 
cle: The articles and contract of the marriage 
«« of the Queen of Great-Britain are to be confirm- 
« ed faithfully. And as for the ſaid Queen's 
« houſhold, if there be any thing to be added or 
« diminiſhed, it ſhall be done by a mutual conſent 
&« freely and willingly, as it may be judged fit 
« and convenient for the ſervice of the ſaid Queen.“ 
This peace was fworn to the inſuing Septem- 
ber. 
King Charles had now freed himſelf from the 
rliament's yoke, and deſigned not to reſume it. 
zut withal, he had deprived himſelf of thoſe ſup- 
plies of money which parliaments were accuſtomed 
to grant the Kings, not only on urgent and extra- 
ordinary occaſions, but alſo as marks of affection 
and zeal, when the people were pleaſed with the go- 
vernment. One may venture to ſay, no Prince in 
Europe equals in riches ſuch Kings of England as 
are beloved by their ſubjects. Not only their or- 
dinary revenue, if well managed, are more than 
ſufficient to inable them to keep ſplendid and mag- 
nificent courts 3 but it is properly the Sovereign of 
England alone who has never any need to accumu- 
late treaſures againſt extraordinary exigencies. He 
conſtantly finds in the purſes of his ſubjects, and by 
a free donative, whatever is neceſſary to ſupport the 
There is not in Europe any one 
Potentate who can, like him, be fure of never 
wanting money. But what muſt he do to procure 


happy conſtitution. Theſe men, impatient of an 


was, the ſeverity whereof fell chiefly upon thoſe who 


his hi hd 
peoples affection? Nothing but what is moſt C 

practicable and eaſy : a thing moſt Juſt, and which Ay al 
1s moſt adapted to his kingdom's welfare and to h; — — 
own intereſt. In a word, he muſt obſerve the 3 
to which himſelf and predeceſſors have conſented. 
and which were deemed expedient for both Sove. 
reign and ſubject. The pride therefore and inf;..- 
tiable avarice of favorites and miniſters are the on ‚ 
things which make him ſometimes loſe the advan 
tages naturally flowing from that government's 


bounds to their illicitous thirſt of rulin 
cally, ſeek all poſſible means to inſtil into 45 
patron a deſire to ſet himſelf above the laws Kr 
to render himſelf abſolute like ſome other Monarchs 
L e. they do whatever in them lies to convert their 
Sovereign's true and folid felicity into real miſery 
for tho' a King of England ſhould render himſelf 
abſolute, he could never, by oppreſſion and violence 
obtain from his people what he may freely receive 
by ſubmiting to the laws and conſtitution of the go. 
vernment. We have ſeen in the two late reigns of 
William III, and Queen Anne, and we daily ſce 
in that of the Prince on the throne, ſuch undeni- 
able proofs of what I advance, that I think it need- 
leſs to make any addition. ] ſhall only obſerve 
that the moſt famous and moſt eſteemed Engliſh 
Monarchs, as Edward I, Edward III. Henry V 
Henry VIII, and Elizabeth, conſtantly followed 
the ſame maxim, and thereby rendered their reigns 
flouriſhing and felicitous. Whereas James I, 
Charles I, Charles II, James IT, who took a con- 
trary courſe, became unhappy, and performed no- 
thing either for their own or the nation's glory. 
King Charles I, like his father, was extremely Cauſes of 
fond of arbitrary power, and had no favorites or the — 
miniſters who were not of the ſame principles Hig diſcontent. 
privy-council gradually became a deſpotic court, 
which deemed itſelf above the laws. The ſtar- 
chamber was another court, the moſt rigorous ever 


retended to diſpute the prerogative-royal. The 
—— perfectly 2 the — and 
ſtar· chamber, and under color of rooting out ſchiſm, 
oppreſſed as Puritans thoſe who refuſed ſubmiting 
to deſpotiſm, Laſtly, all the judges being of the 
court's nomination, and devoted to the King, omit- 
ed no opportunity to ſupport the prerogative-royal, 
and ſtretch it to the pitch his Majeſty wiſhed. 
The parliament only could cure theſe diſorders; 
but King Charles was determined not to call any 
more, parliamentary maxims being diametrically 
oppolite to his. He was of opinion that parliaments 
had greatly incroached on the prerogative- royal, in 
the toregoing reigns, and the parliament could not 
but dread the conſequences of thoſe general maxims 
which King Charles ſtrove to introduce into the go- 
vernment; and the rather, as they evidently per- 
ceived thoſe conſequences not to be bare ſpecula- 
tions, but really put in practiſe. This dread in- 
duced them to deny the King ſome things readily 
granted by former parliaments to his predeceſſors, 
becauſe they were free from any ſuch apprehenſions. 
But as the nation in general was more inclined to be 
ruled by the parliament, than by the court, theſe 
contraſts bred in the peoples minds a diſtaſte to 
the court, the fatal eff. Cts whereof the King after- 
wards experienced. 

The late parliament's diſſolution, and King p;,inuto 
Charles's univerſally-known determination never to of the Ring 
call another, had not only deprived him of the reren 
extraordinary ſupplies he might have expected from 
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However, 


ſo ended this buſineſs. Annals, p. 361. 


(1) The project contained in this writing, was framed in 1613 by fir Robert Dudley, th 1 of Leiceſter's ſon. 

the earls of Bedford, Somerſet, and Clare, fur Wn, Pls. Mad Mr. Selden, * Mr. St. 5 —4 com- 

mited ſor diſperſing it, and queſtioned in = 1 but ſir David Fowles, upon oath, diſcovered the author, and 
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zl the commons, but had likewiſe greatly prejudiced 
2 him with reſpect to his treaſury. 5 Thoſe five ſub- 
ſidies granted by the parliament came far ſhort of 
what was expected. - As every man's quota towards 
a ſubſidy is ſettled by commiſſioners in each county, 
and by aſſiſtants belonging to the towns and villages, 
in proportion to his poſſeſſions, either poverty, or 
decay of trade, or ſome ſuch excuſe was pleaded to 
leſſen the tax. On the other hand, the com- 
miſſioners and aſſiſtants, not being the court's de- 
votees, readily enough allowed theſe excuſes, and 
appeared much more inclinable to favor their neigh. 
bors than his Majeſty. This occaſioned a very conſi- 
derable diminution of the ſubſidies. uſual amount. 
Moreover tonage and poundage were not paid 
without compulſion, There was continually occa- 
ſion to uſe violence, to ſeize effects, and im- 
priſon the merchants, to oblige them to pay what 
the houſe of commons had declared illegal : beſide, 
they practiſed a thouſand artifices to defraud the 
' King of a duty wherewith they thought themſelves 
A very ſtriet unjuſtly burdened. To cure theſe inconveniencies, 
the council were forced to give very expreſs orders, 


the cuſtoms. even to the impowering the officers of the cuſtoms 


Ruſhworth, 


Vol. II. p. 8, to enter into any ſhip, veſſel, or houſe, and to 
9. 5 ſearch into any trunk or cheſt, and break any bulk 
Annals. what ſoever, in default of the payment of duties. 


p. 365. But beſide that this had never been practiſed before, 
another inconvenience aroſe. Thef: officers, under 
color of ſearching, uſed many oppreſſions and 
knaveries, which made people ſtill more clamorous. 
In a word, the King reaped not half the benefit from 
tonage and poundage he had before his variance 
with the parliament, and the people were abundantly 
more diſſatisfied than ever. But to hinder their 
diſcontent from turning into rebellion, the council 
gave ſtrict orders to have the militia, both horſe 
and foot, compleated, armed, and inſtructed in the 
exerciſe of arms (1). It was thereby intended to 
intimidate the people, and keep them in awe, while, 
on the other hand, they were amuſed with orders 
for a rigorous execution of the laws againſt recu- 


Another con- 
cerning the 
militia. 
Ruſhworth, 
Ibid. 


p. ii. fants. Bur theſe orders muſt have been neglected, 
Annals. fince the nation's complaints on that ſubject never 

| ceaſed during the whole courſe of this reign. _ 
© <eritmons- Mean while, as Charles was neceſſitated for 


polies, which money, and it was eaſy to foreſee that his ordinary 
bring in mo- revenues would not be ſufficient to ſupply his ex- 
ney to. the penſes, the miniſters found no better way to aug- 
Rſs th, ment his Majeſty's revenue, than by granting mono- 
Val. II. p. 2, Polies: that is, the King, by his letters patent, 
103. tormed companies, to whom alone he gave the pri- 
vilege of vending certain wares or commodities, 
and who were to pay him for it ſuch a yearly re- 
venue. This was directly contrary to the peoples 
rights, and highly deſtructive to trade: but in thoſe 
days, the nation's advantage was what the court had 
leaſt in view. This abuſe went ſuch a length that, 
in a manher, all forts of goods were monopoliſed, 
and the ſale ingroſſed by ſome company, even to 
old rags. I ſhall not here ſpecify thele monopolies, 
becauſe, not having been all eſtabliſhed at once, 

. they will perhaps be mentioned hereafter (2). 
Ax' 1630. Since Charles had undertaken to make war upon 
Tteaty about France, the Spaniſh war was no more talked of 
3 wich than if even the thought of it had never exiſted. 
- Tho! in all his ſaid Majeſty's ſpeeches to the fore- 


Rym. Fœd. e a ' e 
Vol. XIX. going parliaments, and in all his meſſages to the 


p. 219, 226. commons, he had labored to ſhew how neceſſary | 
Ruſhworth, 


4 2 


Vol. II. p.75. — — 


1 


this war was for the welfare of all Europe, and of CHanresl 
England more particularly. He had frequently in- Ax“ 1630. 
ſinuated, that England and Ireland were in ſo grea 
danger of being invaded by the Spaniards, that it | 
was not poſlible to be too ſpeedy in applying a 
remedy to that ſo preſſing a miſchief: and yet the 


| Spaniards never made any attempt which might 


confirm thoſe dreads wherewith Charles would 
have inſpired the parliament. The King of Spain, 
contented with not being attacked; undertook no- 
thing againſt England, knowing he was in no 
danger from that quarter. However, after con- 
cluſion of the peace between France and England, 
he thought proper to terminate differences with the 
Engliſh, wherein he met not with any obſtacle, 
Charles not being in condition to enter upon hoſtili- - 
ties. So after ſome negociations, a pacification be- Conclukon' of 
tween the two crowns was concluded, in Novem- the peace. 
ber, 1630. | Novemb. 5. 
. Preſbyterianiſm had lately gained ground in Eng- Charless in- 
land, notwithſtanding a ſtrong oppoſition from the ſtructions to 
prelates, and particularly Laud, biſhop of London, the biſhops a- 
worn enemy to the Puritans. This prelate ſeldom Ninſt the 
miſſed any opportunity to ſhew the hatred he bore Dy N 
4 gh ym. Fad. 
them, and ſuch opportunities very frequently Vol. XIX 
offered. Beſide his being King Charles's moſt In- p. 470. 
timate counſellor, eſpecially for eccleſiaſtical matters, Kuſh» orth; 
he had almoſt the ſole direction of the high-com- Vol. II. p. 7, 
miſſion, after the archbiſhop of Canterbury was ex- = 
| 1 , nnals, 
cluded on account of Sibthorp's ſermon. He p. 364. 
therefore, to prevent the growth of Preſbyterianiſin, Collier's Ee. 
ſo managed that his Majeſty ſent certain inſtructions Hitt. 
to the archbiſhops, with a command to impart them 
to the biſhops of their provinces, in order to their 
being obſerved. The chief end of theſe inſtructions 
was to hinder any Preſbyterian miniſter from gliding 
into the church of England, and to diſcover the 
careleſs obſervers of the rites preſcribed by the 
canons, Laud himſelſ was the author of theſ: in- 
ſtructions, which were agreeable to certain con- 


ſiderations - which he had ſome time ſince laid be. - For {ettling 


fore his Majeſty. As the Preſbyterians were not church-go+ 


ignorant whence , ſprang the evil, they entertained Vernment. 
a moſt implacablè enmity to this prelate, the effects 


whereof they afterwards made him feel, when they 
found opportunity: | 


His Majeſty had this year the ſatisfaction of + of prince 
having a ſon, named Charles; of whom his Queen Charles. 
was delivered the twenty-ninth of May. 

Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, had ex- 
refed a great delire to relieve Germany, haraſſed with the King 
y the Emperor, but his wars with Poland had pre- of Sweden. 

vented his executing that deſign, On this account, Ruſhwortu, 
the Kings of France and England joined to procure Vol. I. p.35, 
a peace between thoſe two crowns; wherein they 30, 53 83, 
finally ſucceeded; King Lewis XIII's aim wal, De Prade 
by this diverſion, to humble the Auſtrian family; Hiſt. of Guſt. 
and King Charles I, was in hopes, thro' the King Burnet's Mem. 
of Sweden's means, he ſhould recover the Palatinate ff Hamilt. 
tor his brother-in-law. The above-mentioned paci- 

fication was no ſooner concluded, than King Guſta- 

vus prepared to enter Germany at the head of a for- 

midable afmy; At the ſame time, he made a King Charles 
private agreement with the King of England, lends him 
whereby Charles ingaged to furniſh him with fix 6000 men. 
thouſand men, in the marquis of Hamilton's name, | 
as if that nobleman had, at his own charge, levied 
thoſe forces. Such pretenſes rarely deceive the 


public; nevertheleſs, they give to thoſe Potentates 


Negociation 


4 at. 


„** 
2 — 


(1) And for the exerciſing, and 
ment of a multer-maſter. Kuſhworth, Vol. II. p. 10----- 


(2) Thus, as 
all very grievous, 


Vor. II. 


* — 


keeping the militia in good order, each county was aſſeſſed at a certain rate for the entertain- 


An order was alſo made for raifing money, by compounding with 
recuſants. Idem. p. 13.-----And a commiſſion for confirming defective titles, p. 49- 


lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 53.) obſerves, * unjuſt projects of all kinds, many ridiculous, many ſcandalous, 


were ſet on foot; the envy and reproach of which came to the King, the profit to other men; inſomuch 
«© that of 200, ooo I. drawn by theſe ways in one year, ſcarce 15001, 


George Carew earl of Totneſs, a commander in the Iriſh wars under Queen Elizabeth ;, and John Speed the hiſtorian. Echard, 


came to the King.” -----This year died fir John Elliot; 
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Cranes] who uſe them, the aſſurance to affirm all to be 
An” 1630. done againſt their conſent. To avoid my returning 
wo thoſe matters, I ſhall ſay here in two words, 


Charles was the dupe of Guſtavus. When the 


Swede, after ſeveral victories over the Imperialiſts, 


was able in his turn to aſſiſt the King of Bohemia, 
he would have impoſed on him ſuch hard conditions, 
that he could not think of accepting them: ſo 
Charles withdrew his troops, which had done good 
ſervice in the war, and recalled fir Henry Vane, who 
was with the King of Sweden, in quality of em- 
baſſador. Thus terminated this kind of league, 
whereon I think it needleſs to particulariſe, it not 
having occaſioned in the affairs of this reign any 
alteration. 

I return now to domeſtic affairs. King Charles's 
d ordinary revenues not ſufficing for his expenſes, it 


was neceſſary to find means to raiſe a farther ſupply. 
e 


coronation, tho? they had been ſummoned. It was 
a cuſtom practiſed even from the Conqueſt, that 
ſuch as had fifteen pounds yearly in land, were 
obliged to ſerve in the wars, and thoſe who were 
not capable of ſerving, compounded with the King, 
and for a certain ſum were releaſed from this ſervice. 
To this purpoſe, ſuch as were worth fifteen pounds 
annually, were to be made knights, that is, fit to 
ſerve the King. In 3 of time, the number of 
thoſe who were to take the order of knighthood was 
limited to ſuch as had twenty pounds per annum. 
What was originally but a bare cuſtom, was con- 
verted to a law in the reign of Edward II, and after 
that, ſome of the ſucceeding Kings took advantage of 
it, as may be ſeen in Rymer's collection, &c. but 
in general, tho? this ſtatute was not aboliſhed, it 
had been long diſuſed. Charles I, building on the 
ſtatute's being ſtill in force, ſince it was never ex- 
preſly repealed, put it in practiſe at his coronation, 
and pretended to be extremely condeſcending in ſum- 
moning to take knighthood ſuch only as had an- 
nually forty pounds, tho? at that time forty pounds 
were much leſs than twenty pounds in Edward II's 
days. He found but very few willing to obey theſe 
ſummons, the uſe whereof was intirely obſolete. 


pliance ; poſlibly tor fear it might ſome how pre- 
judice him with regard to the ſupplies he was to 
aſk of the parliament : but after the diſſolution of 
his third parliament, he deemed not himſelf obliged 
to a like precaution. He therefore nominated com- 
miſſioners to compound with thoſe who had neg- 
lected to appear, as well for their contempt, as for 
being excuſed from receiving the order of knight- 
hood. The commiſſioners had this inſtruction, 
« To take no leſs than after the rate of thrice and 


« half as much, as the perſons compounding were | 


« found rated in the ſubſidy.” Multitudes being 
ſummoned on this occaſion, their compoſitions 
brought his Majeſty more than a hundred thouſand 
pounds. This was looked on afterwards as a grie- 
vous oppreſſion, and the parliament repealed the 
ſtatute whereon it was grounded. | 

Mention has already been made of biſhop Lands 
extraordinary zeal for the church of England. This 


church, at the Reformation, thought fit to retain 


certain ceremonies, not as abſolutely neceſſary, but 
rather as indifferent, and which conſequently ſhe 
believed it not proper to remove from divine 
ſervice. Laud was not only ſcrupulouſly attached 
to theſe ceremonies, but likewiſe to whatſoever 


ſerved to imbelliſh the externals of religion, and 


ſeemed more inclined to increaſe the number than 
ſuppreſs any of thoſe which moſt offended the Puri- 
tans. Ot this inclination he gave a proof, when he 
conſecrated St. Catherine-Creed church, which had 

cen lately repaired. On this occaſion, he uſed 


a loud voice, 


ſently the doors were opened, and the biſhop, with 
with his eyes lifted up, and his arms ſpread abroad, 


and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it holy.“ 


' nounced curſes upon thoſe who ſhould afterwards 


number of bleſſings upon all thoſe who had any hand 


after give any chalices, plate, ornaments, or uten- 


towards the eaſt, ſaying, <* 
„Amen.“ 


Lads 


ended, the biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtered the 
ſacrament in manner following. 8 
King Charles himſelf overlooked this non- com- 


— 


made ſeveral Jowly bowings, and coming up to the 
' fide of the table where the bread and wine were 
| Covered, he bowed ſeven times, and then, after the 


and gently lifting up the corner of the napkin where- 
in the bread was laid, and when he beheld the bread, 
he laid it down again, flew back a ſtep or two, 


near again, and opened the napkin, and bowed as 
„„ 205.0 


of wine, with a cover upon it, which he let go 
again, went back, and bowed thrice towards it ; 


which was found in his ſtudy. He denied it, 


Book XI 


| ſome formalities which he might have forborne, as Cu a; 


being too like what is practiſed in the Romiſh Ay 
church on ſuch ſolemnities. The manner of con- Gage 
ſecration was thus: | 

At the biſhop's approach to the weſt-door of the Ax 


c r 10 
church, ſome, who were prepared for it, cried with Ceremon, 


: Onies 
en, open ye everlaſting doors, oblerred y, 


that the King of glory may enter in!” And pre- —_ Lau 

che conſe 
3 cration of; 
ſome doctors and many other principal men, went church 


in, and immediately falling down upon his knees, Nultwort, 
ol. II. p. 
nals 


uttered thefe words: „ This prom is holy, the p. 386 


ground is holy, in the name of the Father, Son, 


Then he took up ſome of the duſt, and threw it 
up into the air ſeveral times, in his going up to- 
wards the chancel. When they approached near 
to the rail and communion- table, the biſhop bowed 
towards it ſeveral times, and returning, they went 
round the church in proceſſion, ſaying the hundredth 
Pſalm ; after that the ninteenth Pſalm, and then 
ſaid a form of prayer, Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c.” 
and concluding, ©* We conſecrate this church, and 
<< ſeparate it unto thee, as holy ground, not to be 
* protaned any more to common uſe.” 

After this the biſhop, being near the communion- 
table, and taking a written book in his hand, pro- 


2 that holy place, by muſters of ſoldiers, or 
eeping profane law-courts, or carrying burdens 
thro? it, and at the end of every curſe, he bowed to- 
wards the eaſt, and ſaid, Let all the people fay, 
« Amen.” th, ogy hog 
When the curſes were ended, he pronounced a 


in framing and building that facred and beautiful 
church, and thoſe who had given, or ſhould here- 


ſils; and at the end of every blefling, he bowed 
et all the people ſay, 


After this followed the ſermon; which being 


As he approached the communion-table, he 


reading many prayers, he came near the bread, 


bowed three ſeveral times towards it, then he drew 
Then he laid his hand on the cup, which was full 


then he came near again, and lifting up the cover 
of the cup, looked into it, and ſeeing the wine, he. 
let fall the cover again, retired back and bowed as 
before; then he received the ſacrament, and gave 
it to ſome principal men; after which many prayers 
being lad, the ſolemnity of the conſecration 
ended. —_ | 

Had Laud taken all theſe ceremonies, both in 
conſecration of the church ' and in adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacrament, from a ritual of the church 
of made ſince the. Reformation, there 
would have been nothing to object. But ſome years 
after, the houſe of commons accuſed him in form, 
of having exactly copied the Roman Pontifical, 


alledging two ſeemingly very trivoloug reaſons : 
Firſt, that the Pontifical preſcribes aſhes to be 


thrown up by the biſhop who conſecrates the church, 
whereas 
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Oxford, for 


: reaching A- 


gainſt Armi- 
nianiſm. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol, II. 

p. 110. 
Annals. 


Monopolies. 


Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIX. 
323, 381. 
— 444 
Vol. II. p. 
136, 143. 
Annals. 


Ax' 1632. 
Proclamation 
commanding 
all lords and 
gentlemen to 
reſide upon 
their eſtates. 
Rym. Fad. 
Vol. XIX. 


P. 274. 
Rulhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 
144. 


july 24. 
Ry m. Fed, 
Vol. XIX. 


p. 177—184. 


whereas he threw up in the air duſt, which he found 
on the ground (1). Secondly, that he obſerved a 
form communicated to him by biſhop Andrews. 
But as there is ſo little difference between duſt and 
aſhes, and as biſhop Andrews's form agrecd with 
that in the Pontifical, this anſwer was not much ap- 
proved. Howſoever this be, it cannot be denied, 
that it was affectation to uſe on this occaſion, both 
for conſecrating the church, and adminiſtering the 
ſacrament, a different form from that of the church 
of England, and to chuſe one ſo very like the Ro- 
man Pontifical. This gave a great advantage to 
his adverſarics, who thence took occaſion to charge 
him with a deſign to introduce Popery : but he 
little regarded what could be alledged againſt him; 
his royal patron's favor had fo exalted him, that 
it was not in the power of his enemies to hurt him, 
but, on the contrary, he had frequent opportunities 
to be revenged on them; While he was moſt ex- 
claimed againſt, three Oxonian divinity-doctors, 
having preached againſt Arminianiſm, were expeled 
the univerſity, and ſome others, who had undertaken 
their defenſe, were turned out of their offices. This 
was under color of obſerving the King's proclama- 
tion, and it was not doubted but Laud was the au- 
thor of theſe violent proceedings. 5 

Mean while, Charles's miniſters were diligently 
ſeeking means to raiſe money, and daily were of- 
fered new projects, whereof they choſe ſuch as they 
judged moſt expedient. Among theſe means, as 
has been obſerved, monopolies were at firſt moſt in 
vogue. At the begining of the year 1632; the 
King, by his patent under the great ſeal, incorpo- 
rated the ſoap-makers. This patent alone is affirm- 
ed to have been worth to him ten thouſand pounds 
(2). There was another company ſettled for making 
cards, of whom the King bought them at eighteen 
ſhillings per groſs, and, ſealing them, ſold them a- 
gain. But I ſhould be too tedious was I to ſpecify 
all the monopolies made in this reign by the King's 
authority (3). 8 OR 

Nor were monopolies the only methods practiſed 
to raiſe money : diverſe other means were deviſed. 
Soon after Charles, by proclamation, commanded 
all peers, gentlemen, eccleſiaſtics and others, whoſe 
ſtay in London was not abſolutely neceſſary, to de- 
part within forty days, and reſide in their reſpeCtive 
counties, and at their manſion-houſes. This in- 
junction ſeemed grounded on his Majeſty's deſire to 
hinder the nobility and gentry from waſting their 
eſtates by a needleſs reſidence in London, where 
they were obliged to be at a great expenſe. But 
it was afterwards perceived that Charles had another 
end in it, when ſuch were ſummoned before the ſtar- 
chamber as had neglected to obey the proclamation, 
and were condemned in grievous fines to his Ma- 
jeſty's uſe. At the ſame time, Charles appointed 
commiſſioners to puniſh thoſe who, contrary to for- 
mer prohibitions, had inlarged the city of London 
by new buildings. From all theſe deviſes King 
Charles drew very conſiderable ſums ; all the fines 
in which the offenders were condemned being in- 
tirely to his own benefit. The ſtar-chamber uſed 
exceſſive rigor on theſe occaſions. 


* 


| | 


death of one doctor Lamb, who paſſed for a con- 


made uſe, but for what purpoſe I know not. 
| man, being eighty years old, 


This 


bruiſes he had received. 


as it was then termed, Puritaniſm, daily gained 
ground, notwithſtanding the efforts uſed by King, 
prelates, high-commiſſion, ſtar- chamber, and courts 
of juſtice, to ſtop its progreſs. As theſe efforts 
tended not towards better informing the Preſbyte- 
rians, but conſiſted only in the exceſſive ſeverity 
exerciſed upon them, when their zeal cauſed them 
to offend, they were the more exaſperated againſt 
the church of England, as they ſaw, at the ſame 
time, that the Arminians and Papiſts were left un- 
moleſted, or if orders were ſometimes given againſt 
them, ſuch orders were never executed. This made 
them exclaim againſt the biſhops, and charge them 
with deſigning to introduce Popery and Arminianiſin 
into the church. Unhappily, they imputed to the 
whole church of England thoſe violences which ought 
to have been aſcribed to the circumſtances of the 
times, and the particular character of ſome prelates 
who, having credit at court, inſinuated to King 


authority than Preſbyterian church-government. 
All who were not very ſubmiſſive to his Majeſty 
were conſidered as Puritans, and as ſuch trequently 
oppreſſed: fo, by a fatal policy, men well. affected 
to the church of England, but enemies to arbittary 
power, were forced, contrary to their inclinations, 
co join with the Puritans, in order to ſtrengthen 
their party, and inable them to oppoſe the court's 
| deſigns. I am' perſuaded that this conduct gave 
Puritaniſm many adherents whom it otherwiſe would 
never have had, What makes me of this opinion 
is, that Preſbyterianiſm never made fo g cat a pro- 
greſs as during the firſt fifteen years ot this reign, 
tho! it had never been more perſecuted. After all, 
this conduct is not to be aſcribed to the church of 
England. We find not in her principles and doc- 
trines any thing repugnant to charity, or tending to 
violence; but it was wholly owing to the character 
and deſigns of the court-prelates, of the King's 
miniſters and counſellors, who were for elevating 
the royal authority to the higheſt degree. T hey 
were of opinion, that nothing would more conduce 
thereto than the humbling, or rather the utter ruin 
of the Puritans, and unfortunately conſidered as 
ſuch all who oppoſed their deſign, anſwerably to 
King James's maxim. Hence it occurred that, by 
confounding thus the State-Puritans with the Church- 
Puritans, they conſtrained, as I may ſay, the for- 
mer to join with the latter. 


| all regard to the ſcruples of tender conſciences, even 
in things of ſmall moment, left by the reformers in 


the public worſhip, rather as indifferent than abſo- 


a. 


*, V 


——— 


(1) According to Ruſhworth (Vol. II. p. 78, 79.) biſhop Laud's words are: «© Whereas it was faid, I threw up duſt in 
« the air, this I deny; and where it was alledged that this was in imitation of the Roman Pontifical, that (ſaid he) is a 
« miſtake; for the Pontifical preſcribes Aſhes not Duſt to be caſt abroad.” However it was expreſsly depoſed by two wWit- 


neſſes that he threw up duſt. * 
(2) By way of advance, and eight pounds 
grant made by King james, to incorporate 


r ton for all ſoap hereafter boiled. Not long before was confirmed a 
e ſtarch-makers into a company. 


Rym. Fœd. Vol. XIX. p. 92, 338. 


nd there was a contract between the King and the maſter, &c. of this company, whereby the ſaid company did 


covenant to pay into his Majeſty's exchequer 1 500 l. 
Ruſhwarth, Vol. II. p. 13. | 
November 4, wus born Princeſs Mary, 


the firſt year, 2500 l. the ſecond, and then 35001. yearly. 


married in 1641 to William Prince of Orange, and the late 


3.—— 6 
King William III's mother. Sandford, p. 606,——This year died the famous fir Robert Cotton, founder of the Cot- 


„ 


tonian library. Echard. 


lutely 


Charles, that nothing was more oppoſite to regal 


The deſign of ruining Preſbyterianiſm deſtroyed 


About the ſame time, the city of London was CuARLZS1 

fined fifteen hundred marks, becauſe the mayor and An* 1632. 
aldermen had neglected to take inquiſition of the aomʒ 
The city of 
jurer, and of whom the duke of Buckingham had omen fined. 


Vol. II. p. 
was purſued by the 145. 


mob from ſtreet to ſtreet, and died within a few Annals. 
days, either of the fatigue he underwent, or of the pas 


OWes. 


I have already obſerved that Preſbytery, or, Attempts to 
eradieate Pu- 
ritaniſm, and 
remarks 
thereon. 


_ — 8 n — 
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CHarrtr I lately needful. On the contrary, whatſoever 


AN” 1632. 


— mn 


Proceſs a- 
gainſt the 
recorder of 
Saliſbury. 
February. 
Ruſhworch, 
Vol. II. p- 
153. | 
State-Tryals. 
Vol. I. 


Febr. 6. 


g1ve moſt offenſe to the Preſbyterians was not only 
11duſtriouſly practiſed, but alſo repreſented as ne- 
ceſſiry, and ſundry novelties added which ſerved to 
widen the breach and render quite impracticable 
the deſirable union. Of this the reader will hereafter 
be convinced : but before I quit this ſubje&, I 
cannot forbear relating a paſſage which clearly 
proves what I have advanced. . 1 

In the city of Saliſbury was a collegiate church, 
named St. Edmonds, which with its revenues, like 
the reſt of that kind, came by act of parliament 
into the hands of Henry VIII, and remained 1n the 
crown *till the reign of James I, who ſold it to a 
private perſon, and he to another, ſo that it paſſed 
ſucceſſively thro? ſeveral hands, 'till at length the 
laſt proprietor fold that edifice to the pariſhioners of 
St. Edmonds, who repaired and made it their pa- 
rochial church. The windows (which had *till then 
been preſerved) were painted in the antique guſto, 
and among other matters repreſented the creation, 
wherein God the Father appeared ſtanding in the 
form of an old man, creating the world during the 
firſt ſix days, but on the ſeventh the painter had 
made him ſiting, to denote the day of reſt. This 
ignorant artiſt had commited ſeveral groſs miſtakes, 
having alloted to one day the work performed on 
another, and, in expreſſing the creation of the ſun 
and moon, had put in the Almighty's hand a pair 
of compaſſes, as if about to meaſure them. Henry 
Sherfield, recorder of Sarum, and pariſhioner of 
St. Edmonds, having called a veſtry, repreſented 
to the pariſhioners, that theſe pictures gave offenſe, 
and were apt to lead people to ſuperſtition: that 
the painter had been guilty of diverſe errors, and 
beſide, the repreſentation of God the Father like 
an old man, offended the eyes of good Chriſtians. 
Whereupon the veſtry thought proper to take 
down the windows (1), and put up in their ſtead 
others, not painted. Armed with this order, 
Sherfield ſent for a glazier, and ſhewing him with 
his cane the glaſs which was to be changed, 
brake ſome of the panes, as being little anxious for 
their preſervation. | 

On this outrage, an information was exhibited 
againſt Sherfield, in the ſtar-chamber, by the attorney 
general, ſhewing that, contrary to the canons, 
which forbid any private perſon to alter or innovate 
any thing in the fabric or ornament of a church, 
without ſpecial licenſe from the dioceſan biſhop, 
Sherfield, being ill-affected to the diſcipline 
of the church of England, and the government 
thereof by prelates, did combine with ſome others 
of the ſame opinion, and undertake, by a bare or- 
der of the veſtry, and in contempt of the King 
and the dioceſan, to break down the windows of St. 
Edmond's church, which contained excellent pic- 
tures of the creation, made hundreds of years fince, 
and were a great ornament to the church: that he 
commited this profane act contrary to the order of 
the biſhop, who by letter had injoined him to deſiſt 
from this deſign : that, by this ill example, other 
wicked and ſchiſmatical perſons, ill- affected to the 
government of the church of England under his 
Majeſty, might be incouraged to take the like vio- 
lent courſes. | 

Sherfield anſwered, that the church of St. Ed- 
monds was a lay-fee, and had ſo continued ever 
ſince it fell to the crown, and therefore it was le- 
gally exempted from the dioceſan biſhop's ju- 
riſdiction: that conſequently thoſe who had pur- 
chaſed the church, had lawful power to alter the 
windows, as they had before made other altera- 


tions in the ſteeple, walls, pulpit, and other | 
without any keine on . the biſhop: that = Rang 
all, he had only taken down ſome ſmall quarries of wn, 
glaſs to ſhew the glazier what was to be altered, 
and that the hiſtory of the creation might ſtill be 
plainly diſcovered : that the painting was ſo far from 
being fine, that when done it coſt not above forty 
ſhillings. Then he ſet forth the groſs blunders of 
the painter, and proved by acts of parliament 
made in the reign of Edward VI, and Elizabeth. 
that all pictures ſhall be removed from churches. 
Finally, he denied that he was ill-affe&ted to the 
government of the church under biſhops, or had 
acted in contempt of the King, or ever received a 
letter from the biſhop of Saliſbury upon this ſubject. 
Whereupon the biſhop of London ſaid, that he 
pretended not to juſtify the painter's errors, but 
only to obſerve to the court, that God being called 
in ſcripture, the Ancient of Days,” might be 
the occaſion of the painter's — God the 
Father like an old man: but that Sherfield was 
much more to blame than the painter, for darin 
to make alterations without licenſe. In ſhort, Sher- 
field was fined five hundred pounds (contrary to 
the opinion of ſome of his judges, who would have 
mounted his fine to a thouſand) and condemned to 
make a public acknowledgment of his fault, before 
ſuch perſons as the biſhop ſhould pleaſe to nomi- 
nate, I thought my ſelf obliged to relate this in- 
ſtance, in order to ſhew what methods were taken 
to ruin Preſbyterianiſm. One may readily com- 
prehend that ſuch ſeverities could not but produce 
very ill effects among the people, and alienate them 
from, inſtead of reconciling them to the church of 
England. 3 

In the account I have given of the third parlia- 4,14 P 
ment held in this reign, I had ſometimes occaſion fir Tous 


to ſpeak of fir Thomas Wentworth, knight of the Wentworl; 


ſhire for the county of York. This gentleman did, 
in the houſe of commons, give frequent proofs of 
his zeal for maintaining the peoples liberties and 
the par liament's privileges. By that he became for- 


midable to the court, tho? he took care not to run 


into any exceſs with regard to the King and his mi- 
niſter. On the contrary, he always ſoftened his 
opinions with ſome honorable and reſpectful expreſ- 
ſions, yet ſeldom failed oppoſing the court's preten- 
ſions. As he was one of the greateſt head-pieces 
then in England, Charles ſoon perceived that his 
parts and capacity might be very ſerviceable to 
him, if he could gain him to his intereſt. He 
therefore fet about it, after, or poſſibly before the 
parliament's diſſolution, and ſucceeded ſo well, 
that Wentworth became one of the moſt zealous 
promoters of the royal authority, or rather of the 
* power King Charles ſtrove to eſtabliſh. 

n this account, his Majeſty judged him the „hom he 
propereſt perſon to be intruſted with the preſident- makes pref 
ſhip of the northern council, As this is one of the dent of the 
heavieſt grievances complained of by the Engliſh on « 
againſt Charles I, and one of the moſt noted occa- py. Tal 


ſet up unlimited power, it will be neceſſary briefly 8, 10, 410. 
to ſhew what was this northern council, and what Ruſbworth, 
uſe King Charles would have made of it to ſubject * 5 
his _ to deſpotiſm, | L 

On the ſuppreſſion of leſſer monaſteries in the g. mark on 
twenty-ſeventh year of Henry VIII's reign, there the council 
were, for two or three years ſucceſſively, diverſe of Vork. 
inſurrections in the north. Mean while, as Hen- 

ry VIIT's meaning was not to ſtop there, but like- 

wiſe deſigned to ſupprels all the other monaſteries, 


he thought proper to take ſome care to prevent like 


it. 


fair windows of the church. Ruſhworth, Vol. II. p. 154. 


(1) What Mr. Sherfield wanted to haye altered, was only one window, conſiſting but of four .lights, and not any of the 
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commotions 


ſions wherein that Prince diſcovered his deſign to Vol. XIX. p. 
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CuakLxs! commotions in thoſe quarters. To that purpoſe, 


| av? 1632. he eſtabliſhed at York a court of juſtice, under the 


LH — ſpecious pretenſe of eaſing his poor ſubjects, who 
had not wherewithal to proſecute their ſuits in the 
courts of Weſtminſter : but his real intent was, 
that this court ſhould obſerve all movements among 
ſuch of the northern nobility and gentry as were 
ſuſpected, in order to puniſh them immediately, in 
oy. it was perceived they were attempting to excite 
any freſh in ſurrections. A commillion therefore 


Id. p. 162. A 1 * 
was granted to the biſhop of Landaff, the firſt 


preſident, and others, by virtue whereof was eſta- 


bliſhed this new council in the north; otherwiſe 
ſtiled the court of York. The juriſdiction of this 
court extended over Yorkſhire, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, the county of the citics of York, Kingſton 
upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tine. The King's 
commiſſion was no other than a commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer, with one additional clauſe, 
whereby the council was impowered to hear all 
caules, real and perſonal, when one or both of the 
parties, by reaſon of their poverty, could not pro- 
ſecute their rights, according to the national laws. 
This clauſe, tho? illegal, produced no ill effect, 
nor any complaint, whether the new court exer- 
ciſed that part of the commiſſion at all, or only 
ſo ſparingly that the poor thereby found eaſe and 
benefit. 

In the firſt year of King James I's reign in Eng 
land; a commiſſion was granted to lord Shefficld, 
preſident of the court of York, which varied not 
trom the former, only it had reference to inſtruc- 
tions which his Majeſty was to ſend him. Whether 
theſe inſtructions were or were not ſent, does not ap- 
pear; but it is evident that, in making the power 
of this court to depend on the King's inſtructions, 
the intent was, that its deciſion ſhould not be ſo 
much according, to law, as according to his Ma- 
jeſty's private orders: and, in effect, King James, 
in the ſeventh year of his reign, granted the ſame 
lord Sheffield a new commiſſion, omiting theſe two 
clauſes, which were in the firſt, That they ſhould 
inquire per ſacramentum bonorum & legalium ho- 
« minum,” and hear and determine, ſecundum le- 
ges Angliz.” Thus was the court's power 

| limited only by thoſe particular inſtructions, which 
were the firſt we find to have been ſent thither. 

Thenceforwards, whenever the commiſſion was 
renewed, which was on every change of preſident 
or counſellor, the King ſent new inſtructions, tend- 
ing to render the York court independent, not only 
of the Weſtminſter courts, which are the courts of 
the whole kingdom, but even of all laws whatever. 
King Charles renewed this commiſſion in favor of 
lord. Wentworth, with a power more ample than 
that wherewith any of his predeceſſors had been 
inveſted. In 1632, a clauſe was added, whereby, 
among other particulars, authority was given him 
to hear and determine all offenſes and miſdemea- 
nors, ſuits, debates, controverſies and demands, 
cauſes, things and matters whatſoever contained in 
the inſtructions annexed to his commiſſion. But 
what were theſe inſtructions? In the parliament of 
1640, Mr. Edward Hyde, then member of par- 
liament, and afterwards earl of Clarendon, being 
deputed by the commons to the upper houſe con- 
cerning the court of York, faid in his ſpeech to 
their lordſhips, that in the inſtructions of 1632 and 
1637, containing fifty- eight articles, „there was 
& ſcarce one which was not againſt or beſide the 

law.” From whence he took occaſion to aſk, 
What have the good northern people done, that 
they only muſt be disfranchiſed of all their pri- 
vileges, and be governed according to the dif 
cretion of the court of York?” Nay, tho? the 


court might proceed diſcretionally, ſpecial proviſion 
VoL. II, ; 


March 21. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 
150, &C., 


Id. p. 162. 


was made, in the King's inſtructions, that no fine, CnarteSl 
no puniſhment ſhould be leſs than by law appoint- Ax' 1633: 
ed. This court was afterwards aboliſhed by the 
ſame parliament of 1640. : 
King Charles, having ruled three or four years The King's 
without a parliament, injoyed great eaſe and tran- nord 3 
quillity. His will began gradually to paſs for law; . 
there was no houſe of commons to complain pub- Vol. II. 
licly, and he ſaw none about his per ſon but ſoch as were p. 175, &c. 
always ready to flatter him, and cheriſh his prin- -- 2 wah 
ciples touching government. On the other hand, „% g 
he was freed from the incumbrance and expenſe of Guthry's 
a war, which had created him great trouble, and Mem. 
rendered him too dependent on the parliament, In 
fine, tho' he was not ignorant that, in general, the 
people were diſcontented, he perceived not the leaſt 
appearance of rebellion, the grandees of his realms. 
and the neighboring Princes being ſo diſpoſed as not 
to countenance thoſe who ſhould attempt to diſturb 
the ſtate. His affairs bcing in this ſituation, he be- 
lieved this the propereſt time he could pitch on to 
viſit Scotland, where three important aflairs re- 
quired his preſenſe. 1. He was deſirous of being 
there crowned, 2. He intended to hold a parlia- 
ment for procuring money. 3. He deſigned to take 
there ſome meaſures for the execution of a project 
long ſince formed, to reduce the Stotiſh kirk to a 
perfect conformity with the church of England, 
and utterly ſubvert Preſbytery; To this end it 
was that he took with him Laud, biſhop of Lon- 
don, and at his arrival in Scotland made him privy- 
counſellor of that Kingdom. He departed London Ts there 
the thirteenth of May 1633, and, being come to crowned: 
Edinburg, was crowned with the uſual folemnities: June 6. 


pron ; . +» A parliament. 
Lhat done, he held a parliament, which gave him june 20. 


the largeſt ſubſidy had ever been granted to any Ruſhworth, 

King of Scotland before him. The third point, Vol. II. p. 

concerning religion, requires ſome explication : but (Iten done. 

as I intend to be elſewhere more particular on that eee 

head, I ſhall here advance only juſt what is abſo- Burnet. 

lutely neceſlary to ſhew King Charles's deſign. 
The reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland in Remark 

the reign of Queen Mary, mother of James I, touching the 

> os, , eſtabliſhed 

upon the plan of the Genevan and Swils churches.” religion in 

The hierarchy was utterly ſuppreſſed, and the e ee 

church- government commited to preſbyters, and Salmonet. 

national ſynods, in Scotland termed general aſſem- Nalſon, 

blies. Nevertheleſs the biſhops were ſtill continued, P. 142, &e. 

tho? diveſted of all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. They 

retained only their revenues, lands, houſes, ſeat in 

parliament, and generally all temporal advantages 

annexed to the epiſcopal dignity. From the begin- 

ing of the reformation, that 1s, from the year 1561, 

to the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, the prelatical 

eſtate underwent ſundry revolutions, whereon I ſhall 

not here inlarge, becauſe I deſign to treat thereof 

in another place. It now ſuffices to ſay, that King James 

James I, becoming King of England, found means veſtores epiſ 

to make the Scotiſh parliament reſtore epiſcopacy 1 

to its priſtine luſter, and give the biſhops their an- Salmonet. 

cient juriſdiction over the church. This was the Ms 

firſt ſtep to lead the kirk of Scotland to the defired 

point, that is, to a perfect conformity with the 

church of England, But the tedious treaty of the 

Prince his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta, 

and the affairs of Bohemia and the Palatinate, hin- 

dered him from fully executing his project. Charles I, 

had this work no leſs at heart than his father: 

but as, in the begining of his reign, he was ingaged 

in a war with Spain, and afterwards with France, 

and moreover his diſputes with his parliaments af- 

tording him little leiſure to think on other matters, 

he could not ſeriouſly ſet about this affair 'till the 

others were concluded. In the parliament at Edin- Ads concern- 

burg, in the year 1033, among other acts preſent- ing religion. 

ed to be paſſed, there were particularly two, viz, Ruſhworth, 


| the third and fourth. The firit of theſe bore title; VI. II. 
7 B | IF « An p. 183, &C, 
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CuARLV NSL“ An, act anent his Majeſty's royal prerogative and 


An” 1633. 


— a 


Ib. p. 183. 


Id. p. 186. 


„ apparel of kirkmen :” The other, An act for the 
« ratification of the acts touching religion.” Theſe 
were the only acts which met with any oppoſition, 
on account of the conſequences which ſome feared 
the King would draw from them hereafter. Of 
theſe acts the firſt was properly but a confirmation 
of a like act paſſed in the reign of King James VI, 
impowering his Majeſty to regulate the eccleſiaſtics 
veſtments as he judged proper. Now, as from that 
time the deſign of altering the Scotiſh kirk's diſci- 
pline had ſhewed itſelf more and more, ſome of the 
members of this parliament ſuſpected King Charles 
would make uſe of this act to introduce the ſur- 
plice. And, in effect, being aſked if he deſigned 
it, he made no anſwer ; but taking a liſt of the 
whole members out of his pocket, faid, * Gen- 
e rlemen, I have all your names here, and I'll 
„ know who will do me ſervice, and who will 
„ not, this day.” However, about thirteen prime 
nobles, and as many barons and burgeſſes declared, 
that they agreed to the act for his Majeſty's prero- 
gative, but diſſented from that part of it which re- 
garded the apparel of kirkmen. 
The other act I mentioned, was thus expreſſed ; 
« ur ſovereign Lord, with the advice and con- 
« ſent of the eſtates, ratifies and approves all and 
% whatſoever acts and ſtatutes made before, anent 
ce the liberty and freedom of the true kirk of God, 
<« and religion preſently profeſſed within this realm, 


« and ordains the ſame to ſtand in their full force 


c and effect, as if they were ſpecially mentioned 


„ and ſet down herein.” 


Oppoſition to 
theſe acts. 


The Puritans 
perſecuted in 
England. 


I have already hinted, that in the reign of 
James VI, and eſpecially after his acceſſion to Eng- 
land, he made ſeveral innovations in the kirk of 
Scotland, particularly with reſpect to the epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, which had been reſtored. The whole 
artifice of this act conſiſted therefore in theſe words, 
ce the religion preſently profeſſed:“ for thereby 
were confirmed all the innovations in the Scotiſh 
kirk's diſcipline, whereto thoſe who oppoſed the act 
would not agree. They were very willing to ratify 
the acts made in favor of religion, as eſtabliſhed by 
an act paſſed in the ſixth year of James VI, when 
the biſhops had no power or juriſdiction; but 
would not admit tncle words, < preſently profeſſed.” 
During theſe conteſts, King Charles, with ſome 
emotion, ſaid; „I will have no diſtinction, but 
« command you to fay, I or No.” Whereupon 
the diſſenting lords and gentlemen ſaid, No.“ Ne- 
vertheleſs, both acts paſſed by a majority of votes. 
Some did afterwards aver that fraud was uſed in col- 
lecting the ſuffrages. However that be, King 
Charles's eagerneſs to have theſe two acts paſſed, 
convinced the people of Scotland that the project of 
making greater innovations in the kirk ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed, and that thoſe acts were a fort of preparative 


to accompliſh it. On the other hand, the oppoſi- 
tion Charles met with ſhewed him, it was not yet 
time to act openly, and that it was neceſſary to | 


take other meaſures to facilitate the ſucceſs of his 
deſign, | 
It it was indeavored in Scotland to ruin Preſby- 
teriſm by indirect means, it was thought proper to 
roceed in England with leſs caution, According- 
y, all poſſible efforts were uſed to deſtroy it ur- 
terly, by perſecuting the Puritans, for whom there 
was not the leaſt condeſcenſion. The court and 
biſhops laid it down for a rule, not to depart, on 
their account, from one tittle of what was practiſed 
in the church of England, for fear they ſhould grow 
too powerful, and the indulgence ſhewn them prove 
detrimental to the church. But there was a yet 
ſtronger motive, viz. the implacable hatred borne 
them by King Charles, his miniſters, and above all 
by the biſhops of London and Wincheſter, which 


— 


made them earneſtly ſeek all occaſions to oppreſ; 
them: and theſe occaſions were eaſy to be found. 
They had only to preſs the obſervation of the ca- 
nons without diſpenſing with one article, in order 
to cauſe the de ene to commit offenſcs, which 
expoſed them to the rigor of the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil laws. But as the biſhops could not be ever 

where, and wanted people to inform them of what 
paſſed, the biſhop of 


wardens and ſworn-men to turn informers, that 
none might eſcape their inquiry. The oath was as 
follows : 

cu ſhall ſwear, that you and every of you, 
without all affection, favor, hatred, hope of re- 
ward and gain. or fear of diſpleaſure or malice 


cc 
cc 
cc 
# perſon and perſons, of or within your pariſh, 
(0 


cc 


* and according to truth; neither of malice pre- 
e ſenting any contrary to truth, nor of corrupt af- 
* fection ſparing to preſent any, and to conceal the 
truth; having in this action God before your 
„eyes, with an earneſt zeal to maintain truth, and 
% ſuppreſs vice. So help you God, and the con- 
ce tents of this book.” | 


1 according to which they were to pro- 
ceed. 

„1. As to the articles concerning the church, 
« they are to Inquire, whether they have the book 
of conſtitutions, or canons eccleſiaſtical, and a 
«© parchment regiſter-book, book of common- 
e prayer, and book of homilies, &c? And whe- 
ther the coommunion table be placed in ſuch con- 
<« venient fort within the ſaid chancel or church, as 
e that the miniſter may be beſt heard in his prayer 
« and adminiſtration ? 

% 2, AS to the articles concerning the clergy, 
«© whether doth the miniſter read the conſtitution, ſet 
e forth by his Majeſty, once every year? 

„ 3. Whether the miniſter or preacher uſed to 
<< pray for the King's Majeſty with his whole title, 
ce as King of Great-Britain? And doth he in like 


manner pray for the archbiſhops and biſhops ? 
« And doth he obſerve all the orders, rites and 


«© ceremonies preſcribed in the common prayer, and 
«© adminiſtering the ſacrament? And whether 


„ing at the fame, and adminiſtereth to none 
« but ſuch as do kneel, as by the twelfth canon is 
directed? 

« 4, Whether hath the miniſter admited to 
« the communion any notorious offenders or 
e ſchiſmatics? contrary to the twenty-ſixth and 
ce twenty-ſeventh conſtitution. And whether ſtran- 
« gers of any other pariſh do come often and com- 


„ monly to your church, from their own pariſh- 
e church? contrary to the twenty-eighth canon. 
* And whether doth the miniſter uſe to ſign chil- 


% dren with the ſign of the croſs, when they are 
« baptiſed? And whether is your miniſter a li- 
e cenſed miniſter? If yea, then by whom? And 
«© whether doth the miniſter wear the ſurplice while 
« he is ſaying the public prayers, and adminiſter- 
ing the ſacraments? Whether doth the miniſter 
<« carechiſe and inſtruct the youth of ignorant per- 
e ſons of your pariſh in the ten commandments, 
% &c.? And whether he doth ſolemniſe marriage, 
ce the banes not being three ſeveral Sundays and 
„% holy-days firſt publiſhed in time of divine ſer- 
vice? And whether doth your miniſter in the 
e rogation-days uſe the perambulation of the circuit 
of the pariſh? Whether doth the miniſter every 


„ ſix months denounce in the pariſh all ſuch as do 
« perſevere 


who hath commited any offenſe, fault or crime, v 
or omited any part of duty, which he is injoined p. 
to perform: wherein you ſhall deal uprightly, Annals. 


With this oath were delivered the ſubſequent 


«© doth the miniſter receive the ſacrament, kneel- 


June. 
Oathappoin. 
| ed by the 
of any perſon, ſhall preſent all and every ſuch Þiſhop of 


paſl incheſter * bethought himſelf * Walter 
in his primary viſitation, to oblige by oath the church. Curl. 


7 
incheſter. 


Ruſhworth, 
ol. II, 
186, 
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Charles ſup- 
ſorts wakes 
and revels. 

Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 


191. 


* Vulgarly 
termed wakes 
or ales; 


« perſevere in the ſentence of excommunication, 
<« not ſeeking to be abſolved ? Or hath he admited 
« any excoinmunicated perſon into the church, 
& without certificate an abfolution ? Whether is 
« your miniſter a favorer of recuſants, whereby he 


Whether is your miniſter noted to be an incon— 
tinent perſon, a frequenter of taverns, ale houſes, 
a common gameſter, or player at dice, &c?“ 
with diverſe other articles of inquiry. 
Hence may be ſeen, how very careful the biſhop 
of Wincheſter was to hinder any Preſbyterian mi— 
niſters from geting into the church of England. 
But tho' the oath, injoined by this prelate, was a 
real outrage upon the laws, the parliament alone 
having power to preſcribe ſuch oaths, none dared to 
attack him directly. The Preſbyterians were lure 
to meet with no incouragement from court. On 
the contrary, their diſlike of a thing was a ſufficient 
reaſon with the court ſtrenuouſly to ſupport it. Of 
this I ſhall produce two very remarkable inſtances. 
The Preſbyterians were offended at the feaſts of the 
dedications * of churches, becauſe they were = 
occaſions of riot and debauchery, and becauſe theſe 
days ſeldom paſſed without ſome diſorders. In 
Somerſetſhire, where theſe revels abounded, the 
lord chief juſtice Richardſon and baron Denham, in 
their circuits, made an order, with the whole bench's 
concurrence, that theſe revels ſhould be ſuppreſſed. 
But the chief juſtice, being commanded to attend 


| the council-board, was ſeverely reprimanded, and 


and recrea- 
tions on Sun- 
days, after 
divine ſervice. 
October 18. 
Annals. 


Heylin, 


Abbot dies ; 
Laud ſucceeds 


James duke of 


York born. 
October 13. 


Rumor of a 
delign to re- 


itore Popery. 


injoined to revoke the order made at the aſſizes. 
A ſecond proof of what I advanced is this. 

The Preſbyterians, notwithſtanding the late 
King's proclamation, affecting ſtill to torbid their 
ſervants to be preſent at theſe revels, or to uſe any 
recreations publicly on Sundays after divine ſervice, 
King Charles revived and confirmed the proclama- 
tion publiſhed by his father, commanding that the 
people ſhould not be troubled or moleſted in their 
recreations. a 
a maxim deemed by them prejudicial to their in- 
tereſt would be eſtabliſhed, viz. that when a cuſtom, 
not ill ia itſelf, occaſioned abuſes, it ought to be 
aboliſhed. This maxim ſeeming to them too ge- 
neral, becauſe it might be applied to things of 


great conſequence, they oppoſed to the utmolt of 


their power. ; 
George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury dying 


this year 1633, William Laud, biſhop of London, 


ſucceeded him in that dignity. 

This fame year, in October, the Queen was de- 
livered of a ſecond ſon, who was named James, 
and created duke of York. 

ThePreſbyterians were prepoſſeſſed, that a ſcheme 
was formed to re-eſtabliſh Popery in England, 
'This notion in general ought not to ſeem ſtrange, 


ſince it is certain that, from the Reformation, this 


project had never been interrupted: but the authors 
thereof muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. Had the 
Preſbyterians been fatisfied with believing that ſome 
private Roman Catholics had formed ſuch a deſign, 
it may be affirmed, they would not have been 
miſtaken 3 but they went much farther. They 
imagined that the King's miniſters, the council, 
biſhops, and particularly the new archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, were the authors of this project. If 
they did nor directly charge the King with it, at 
leaſt they were perſuaded, either that he incouraged 
it, or ſuffered himſelf to be carried farther than he 
intended, by perſons who concealed from him their 


may be ſuſpected not to be ſincere in religion? 


The court was afraid that, by degrees, 


real deſign. The Papiſts themſelves gave occaſion 
for theſe ſuſpicions, in ſhewing openly their hopes 
of quickly ſeeing a change in favor of their religion. 
We find in a diary, kept by Laud of what daily 
occurred to him, that this very year 1633 he had 
the offer of a cardinal's cap, it he would help to 
reſtore the Romiſh religion. For my part, I verily 
believe that neither King Charles, thearchbiſhop(1), 


nor indeed many of the miniſters ever formed ſuch 


a deſign: at leall, in all has been urged on this ſubject, 
| have not met with any proof which appeared, I 
will not ſay ſufficient to convince me, but even to 
carry with it the leaſt probability. Nevertheleis, it 
is certain this opinion was ſpread among the people, 
and the Preſbyterians uſed all their indeavors' to 
gain it beli-f., I do not know whether they believed 
it themſelves, or only thought it for their advantage 
to caſt this reproach upon the church of England, 
in order to ſtrengthen their own party, wherein they 
finally ſucceeded, even beyond their expectations. 
But ſince this opinion produced in time ſurpriſing 


effects, I cannot forbear ſhewing whereon it was 
grounded. | 


1. While James was only King of Scotland, Grounds and 


CHARLESI 


A' 1633. 


— = mand 


Auguit 4. 
iary. 


Welwood, 
$. Its $2» 


before the death of Queen Elizabeth, he was reaſons of 
ſuſpected to favor the Papilts (2). Elizabeth herſelf chis opinion. 


was not free from ſuch a ſuſpicion, as appears in 
the hiſtory of her reign. After James's acceſſion to 
the throne of England, he always expreſſed great 
tenderneſs for the Catholics. This he ſhewed on 
ſeveral occaſions, as in the powder-plot ; by his 
expreſſions in favor of Catholics in all his ſpeeches 
to the parliament; by the places of truſt which he 
gave indifferently to Papiſts and Proteſtants, as he 
owned himſelt in his famous apology ; by his con- 
tinual refuſal to execute the laws againſt recuſants; 
and laſtly, by the little zeal and affection he ex- 
preſſed for the Proteſtant religion, in the two nego- 
clations with Spain and France, concerning his ſon's 
marriage. I ſay nothing here of his conferences 
with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, becauſe they were 
not known in his life-time, nor can be affirmed to 
be faithfully related. All this gave no ſmall cauſe 
to ſuſpect, that King James had ſome ill deſign with 
regard to religion, and had left the execution to the 
care of his ſucceſſor. 

2, Charles I, when Prince at Madrid, ſent a 
letter to the Pope, which might have rendered him 
ſuſpected. This ſuſpicion might be confirmed by 
the private articles which he 1s reported to have 
ſigned, on occaſion of his marriage with the Infanta. 

3. After Charles was on the throne, he always 
ſhewed a very ſingular condeſcenſion for the Catho- 
lics, ſeveral of whom were raiſed to the higheſt 
ſtations and imploys. Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, 
was a Papiſt: Weſton, who was created earl of 


Portland and made lord treaſurer, was ſo likewiſe. 


Indeed the duke of Buckingham profeſſed the Re- 
formed religion, but it was generally believed he 
would have made no difficulty to change it for the 
maſs: beſide, his mother and his ducheſs were 
ſtanch Romaniſts. The parliament, as I have ob- 
ſerved, preſented to Charles a large liſt of recuſants, 
to whom were commited the places of moſt truſt in 


| their reſpective counties. In ſhort, tho* the King 


had poſitively promiſed to proceed rigorouſly againſt 
the recuſants, he ſeems not to haye performed his 
promiſe, ſince the following parliaments were fre- 
quently obliged to renew their inſtances, and always 
in vain. It King Charles gave any orders upon 
that ſubject, they were never executed, and every 


(1) Wilſon's obſervation about him ſeems juſt ; * Laud, ſays he, would never bring his neck under the obedience of the 


% Roman yoke, tho' he might ſtick for the grandeur of the clergy, p. 753. 
(2) For a ſecret treaty made by this Prince with the King of Spain, in 1596, the curious ma 


Collection of State Papers, Vol. I. 
either ſide. 


Compl. Hiſt. 
y conſult Edm. Sawyer, eſq; 


at the begining : which remarkable paſſage, is not touched on by any of our hiſtorians, on 
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CH antes one believed the court connived at the neglect of 


Ax' 1633. thoſe who were charged with the execution, fo that 
Q this was a perpetual cauſe of complaint during this 


Clarendon. 
Vol. I. p. 73. 


Coke. 


to ſalvation, 
the obſervance of all theſe points was preſſed with 


whole reign. 


4. King Charles had a very particular com- 
N for his Queen, and ſhe was not only a 
?apiſt, but likewiſe exceſſively zealous for her re- 
lizion. This gave occaſion to fear, ſhe had formed 
the project of reſtoring it in England, and would 
finally draw her conſort into her ſentiments. 

5. The Preſbyterians, who were looked on as 
the greateſt enemies to Popery, were furiouſly 
oppreſſed and perſecuted, while the Arminians and 
Papiſts were ſuffered to live unmoleſted. Hence it 
was infered, that the court acted with ſuch warmth 
againſt that ſect, only to make way by their de- 
{ſtruction to the reſtoration of Popery. 

6. Arminianiſm was ſo openly countenanced by 
the court, and ſome of the leading prelates, that 


many believed, there was a deſign to make uſe of 


It as a means to effect a change of religion with 
greater facility. 

7. As this notion of a deſign to reſtore Popery 
ſpread itſelf over the kingdom, the church of Eng- 
land's chiefs were more attached to all the rites and 
ceremonies which gave moſt offenſe to ſcrupulous 
conſciences. Kneeling at the ſacrament, wearing 
the ſurplice, confirmation, keeping ſaints-days, pro- 
ceſſions, bowing to the altar, and the like, which 
offended the Preſbyterians, as being relics of Popery ; 
theſe things I ſay, were preſſed by the biſhops with 
the ſame eagerneſs as if religion muſt have fallen 
with them, and as if they were abſolutely neceſſary 
This cauſed many to ſuſpect, that 


deſign to pave the way for the more eaſy reception 
of the Popiſh tenets hereafter, 

8. The heads of the church of England were not 
ſatisfied with zealouſly maintaining the ceremonies 


and rites uſed in their church ſince the Refor- 


mation but thereto made certain additions to 
could not by the canons be juſtified. This occa- 
ſioned all theſe matters to be conſidered as innova- 
tions tending to Popery. What Laud had done in 
conſecrating St. Catherine-Creed church, and in 
adminiſtering the Sacrament, was of this kind. 
When ſome complained of all this, thoſe prelates 
who countenanced them, alledged a ſtatute, which 
impowered Queen Elizabeth and her ſucceſſors, 
in caſe of any abuſes and indecencies in divine ſervice, 
to preſcribe ſuch ceremonies as they ſhould judge 
proper for God's glory and the decency of his 
worſhip. Now as his Majeſty never failed approving 
what was injoined by the biſhops, many ſuſpected, 
that the royal authority was made uſe of to ſupport 
theſe ſeemingly inconſiderable innovations, with 
deſign to take advantage of the ſame authority to 
juſtify alterations of far greater conſequence. 

9. Laſtly, the church's little regard to tender 
conſciences, and her obſtinacy in refuſing to relax 
in any the moſt inſignificant point, as for inſtance, 
the ſurplice, gave occaſion to believe that theſe par- 
ticulars would not be ſo zealouſly adhered to, had 
there not been ſome other latent deſigns. 

Such (as far as I have been able to obſerve) 
were the grounds whereon was founded the peo- 
ples belief of a ſettled intention to introduce Po- 
pery. However, theſe are only preſumptions, 
whence it cannot, as I ſaid, be juſtly infered, that 
this belief was well-grounded. But, on the other 
hand, it muſt be conteſſed, that the chief prelates, 
who were not ignorant of the conſequences drawn 
from their conduct, were extremely careleſs in 
clearing themſelves, or in taking meaſures to re- 
move, or at leaſt weaken theſe ſuſpicions. They 
regarded the Prefbyterians with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, as a ſet of ſtubborn, obſtinate, peo- 


Book XI 


— 


ple, who, inſtead of being indulged, ought to 
be humbled. Nor was it ſolely on the account of 
religion that the Puritans ruin was judged neceſſary, 
They were alſo conſidered as perſons who, by the 
principles of their creed, were inclined to oppo: 
all authority in the ſtate, as well as in the church, 
and conſcquently they could not be kept too low. 
This bred between the two factions a moſt im- 
placable enmity, which is not yet extinct. The 
Preſbyterians, who were under oppreſſion at the 
time Jam ſpeaking of, had their turn afterwards, 
and oppreſſed, nay utterly deſtroyed the church of 
England. In the violent motion cauſed by this en- 
mity, the biſhops were the firſt ſufferers. Laud 
loſt his head on a ſcaffold, The monarchy was 
lubverted, and in its fall even the Sovereign had a 
bloody cataſtrophe. The church of England dif. 
appeared for ſome time, and was, as it were, buried 
in the ſtate's ruins: nor was it without a wonderful 
deb pin" that the monarchy and church were at 
ength reſtored to their priſtine ſplendor. 

King Charles, as has been hinted, had a deſign to 
introduce the church of England's rites into the kirk 
of Scotland. This project was formed by his 
tather King James, who had even ordered that 


chapel at Edinburg, in the fame manner as in his 
chapel at Whitehall : but, whether this order was 
neglected, or the Scots would not frequent the 


but likewiſe annexed diverſe particulars, to prevent 
the faid chapel's being hereatter deſerted. On the 
eighth of October, he ſent to the biſhop of Dun- 


blane, dean of his chapel at Edinburg, theſe ſub- 


ſequent articles: viz. 
cc 


at the coronation, ſo often as it ſhall happen. 


into a ſtandard, and commited to the care of the 
dean of the chapel, ſucceſſively. 

It muſt be obſerved, that King Charles I's coro- 
nation had been performed according to the church 
of England's rituals, | 

«© 3. That there be prayers twice a day, with 
ce the choir, as well in our abſenſe, as otherwiſe, 
according to the Engliſh liturgy, 'till ſome 
„ courſe be taken for making one which may fit 
cc the cuſtom and conſtitution of that church. 


« fully, that all who received the bleſſed ſacra- 
e ment there, received it kneeling ; and that there 
« bea communion held in that our chapel, the firſt 
Sunday of every month. 

« g. That the dean of our chapel, who now is, 
and ſo ſucceſſively, come duly thither to prayers 
« upon Sundays, and ſuch holy-days as that 
church obſerves, in his whites, and preach fo, 
“ whenever he preacheth there: and that he be not 
e abſent from thence, but upon neceſſary occaſion 
« of his dioceſe, or otherwiſe, according to the 
“ courle of his preferment. 

„ 6. That theſe orders ſhall be our warrant to 
4e the dean of our chapel. That the lords of our 
« privy council, the lords of the ſeſſions, the 
« advocate, clerks, writers to the ſignet, and 
«© members of our college of juſtice, be com- 
„ manded to receive the holy communion once 
« every year at Jeaſt, in that our chapel royal, and 
« kneeling, for example-ſake to the kingdom. 
« And we likewiſe command the dean aforeſaid, 
eto make report yearly to us, how we are obeyed 
« therein, and by whom; as alſo if any man fhall 


« refuſe, in what manner he doth ſo, and why, 


& . That 


4 4. That the dean of the chapel look care 


Ax? 1633. 


\ 


divine ſervice ſhould be celebrated in his royal 


chapel, Charles thought proper not only to renew it, 


UR expreſs will and pleaſure is, that the Articles to 
dean of our chapel, who now is (and his his Majefy's 
e ſucceſſors) ſhall be aſſiſtant to the right reverend royal chapel 


father in God, the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, v3 


Ruſhworth, 


„ 2, That the book of the form of our coro- Vol. II. p. 
«© nation lately uſed, be put in a little box, and laid 205. 


Annals, 


1 3 4 


P NM 


ys. 
_ 


Annals. 


— — 


. 


An? 1633. our uſe, be delivered to the dean, to be kept 
ASL << upon inventory by him, and in a ſtandard pro- 
| « vided for that purpoſe ; and to be uſed at the 
« celebration of the ſacrament in our chapel 
& royal(1).” 

Beſide theſe articles, his Majeſty wrote to the 
dean, ordering him to certify to the lords of the 
privy council, if any of thoſe appointed to com- 
municate in his chapel royal, did not perform theſe 
articles, to the end ſuch order might be taken as his 
Majeſty, by his former letters, had appointed. 

It is hence viſible that, not only the whole council 
of Scotland, but alſo thoſe who were in public im- 

loyments, and court-places, were prepared to con- 
Row to the church of England, otherwiſe they 
would not have been imployed, or continued in 
their poſts. It was with them Charles deſigned to 
begin, that, as himſelf ſaid, they might ſerve for 
example to the reſt, We ſhall quickly fee what 
occurred when his Majeſty would have obliged the 
whole Scotiſh nation to u like complia:ce. 

While Charles was ſceking means to ingage the 
S-ots to a conformity wich the church of England, 
on the contraty, no indeavors were ſpared in order 
to alienate from her the Preſbyterians in England, 
by affecting ſuch uſages and cuſtoms as were apteſt 
to give them offenſe. At that time, the church of 
England's chieftains, inſtead of undeceiving thoſe 
who prepoſterouſly imagined ſhe was leaning to 


The commu- 
nion-table 
laced altar- 
wiſe in St. 
Gregory's 
church. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 
207. 


confirm their ſuſpicions, by induſtriouſly conforming 
to the Romiſh church in matters of ſmall moment, 
and without any neceſſity, as if it was done pur- 
poſely to brave them. In October 1633, the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's, as ordinarics of St. Gre- 
gory's church, which ſtood near the Cathedral, re- 
moved the communion- table from the middle of the 
chancel, to the upper-end, placing it there altar- 
wiſe: for doing which they alledged two reaſons. 
1. That, in the King's chapel, and all cathedrals, 
the communion- tables were placed in that manner, 
and therefore it was fit other churches ſhould con- 
form to the ſame. 2. That when the tables ſtood 
in the mid-chancel, ſundry ſcandalous indecencies 
were commited, people leaning thereon in ſermon- 
time, or laying their hats there. This latter 
reaſon, added to the great care taken about kneel- 
ing at the ſacrament, cauſed many to believe, that 
the indeavoring to inſpire ſuch extraordinary re- 
verence for the communion- table, and the always 
naming it altar, was not without deſign: and there- 


Compl. Hiſt. 


Clarendon. 
Val. I. p. 73, 
74 


of this removal, by appeal to the court of Arches (2); 
but the council, having thereof notice, prevented 
the ſentence, by ordering the dean of the Arches to 
confirm, by his authority, what had been done in 
St. Gregory's church. Some few days after, his 
Majeſty being preſent in council, cauſed this affair 
to be debated, and, approving what the dean and 
chapter of St. Pauls had done, gave command that, 
it thoſe pariſhioners proceeded in their appeal, the 
dean of the Arches ſhoula caſt them, and confirm 
the removal. This ſentence, given by the King's 
fovereign authority, without waiting the judgment 
of that court, to whoſe cogniſance this matter pro- 
perly belonged, proved a ſource of oppreſſions to 
many miniſters and congregations, who were not 
willing to comply. There was ſcarce a church 


November 3. 


chapel, where the communion table was placed 


Popery, ſeem to have taken all poſſible care to 


tore certain of St, Gregory's pariſhioners complained 


in England, except the cathedrals and the King's 
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CuanLesl 1 7. That the copies, which are conſecrated to 


altar-wiſe, at the upper- end of the chancel. But CARL ESI 
after his Majeſty had confirmed the removal in An* 1633. 
St. Gregory's church, the like diſputes aroſe i 
numberleſs places, and the high commiſſion had It becomesthe 
frequent occaſions of chaſtiſing ſuch miniſters as 1 Hay 
were ſuſpected of too little zeal for the church of OO ng” 
England. As, ſince the Reformation, the altars were 

converted into communion-tables, and placed in 

the middle of the chancel, to avoid ſuperſtition, 

many 1magined the tables were again changed into 

altars, with intent to revive a ſuperſtitious worſhip. 

England being then in profound peace, and 
almoſt wholly unconcerned in what paſſed abroad, 
I can ſpeak here only of domeſtic affairs. It is 
very true that each, taken ſingly, may ſeem of 
ſmall conſequence, but all together may ſerve ta 
ſhew King Charles's character, his court's genius, 
the conduct of his magiſtrates and, in general, the 
cauſes of that terrible revolution, whereof lord 
Clarendon has given the hiſtory. 

February 1634, was ſolemnly heard in the ſtar- A' 1634. 
chamber, a cauſe which made a great noiſe, and Pryn inform- 
which ſhewed the extreme ſeverity of that court ed againſt in 
againſt ſuch as were ſuſpected not to be ſubmiſſive the Har- 
enough to the government. The caſe was this. 1 
Mr. William Pryn * had compiled and printed a * HE AAY 
large quarto volume, of more than a thouſand Vol. II. p. 
pages, intitled, Hiſtrio-Maſtix. The author's 220, &c 
main drift was to demonſtrate that ſtage-plays, balls, 2***©- Trials. 
maſques, &c. were unlawful and anti-chriſtian : __— 
but, in treating his ſubject, he had interperſed ſuadry * A burifter 
reflections, applicable to the King, the Queen, and of Lincoln's- 
the church, who approved or tolerated thele abuſes. Inn. 

It was pretended, his aim in general was to ſhew, 

there was a deſign to reduce religion to a kind of 
Paganiſm, in order to make way for Popery. This 

outrage was repreſented by the King's council in the 

blackeſt colors they could poſſibly give it. Finally, Severe Gn. 
after a ſolemn hearing of three days, the book was tence againſt 
condemned to be burned by the common hangman, him. 

a thing *till then unuſual in England. As for the 

author, ſentence paſſed upon him, that he ſhould be 

expelled Lincoln's-Inn, diſabled to practiſe, de- 

graded of his degree in the univerſity , ſet on the 

pillory, have his ears cut off, impriſoned during — 
lite, and fined five thouſand pounds. The pub- 

liſner, who was likewiſe printer of the book, was 

fined five hundred pounds, and the chaplain who 

licenſed it, fifty pounds. 

This ſentence, to diſintereſted perſons, ſeemed Wrong policy 
exorbitantly rigid. It more particularly mortified of the court in 
the Preſbyterians of whom the majority agreed with preſung the 
Pryn in principles. They could not help perceiving, 
in the ſeverity exerciſed upon this writer, a mali- 
cious deſign to diſgrace their ſect, and oppreſs them 
on all occaſions. The truth is, the Preſbyte- 
rian party, tho' very numerous, as plainly ap- 
peared atterwards, labored then under oppreſſion. 

They had againſt them, the King, the miniſters, 
the council, the ſtar- chamber, the high-commiſſion, 
the church of England's chiefs, the Arminians, the 
Papiſts, the lord-lieutenants of the counties, the 
judges, and generally all the magiſtrates: neverthe- 
leſs they gained ground daily. This would ſeem 
incredible, was it not conſidered, that thoſe at court 
themſelves were the main cauſers of this ſect's in- 
creaſe. The court looked on as Puritans all who 
did not ſhew ſubmiſſion enough to the King, or 
would not allow ſufficient extent to the preroga- 
tive royal, and, by oppreſſing them as ſuch, or by 
refuſing them all kinus of imployments, ingaged 


\ 


No. 36. Vor. II. 


(1) King Charles, before his return from Scotland, erected Edinburg into a biſho 


(2) This court is the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for debating cauſes. It 
was held in the church of St. Mary le Bow, from whence it has its name. 


whole province of Canterbury. 'The judge is ſtiled dean, from his having juriſdiction over a deanery, 
churches in London, exempted from the biſhop of London's juriſdiction. 


7 C them 


rick. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 67. 


Its juriſdiction is ordinary, and reaches thro the 
conſiſting of thirteen 
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CHarLEsl them unavoidably to fide with the Preſbyter1ans. 
An” 1634. As King Charles's pretenſions, with regard to go. 
= vernment, were not approved by the majority of 
the nation, it gradually occurred, that almoſt all 
England became Preſbyterian, according to the 
ſenſe given to that term by the courtiers and their 
partiſans z tho? it is certain there were in the Preſby- 
terian party multitudes who were very well-affccted 
to the church of England, but could not allow the 
King's principles concerning government. This 
party therefore, tho? continually oppreſſed, grew 
daily more numerous, waiting with patience for a 
parliament, where they were almoſt ſure of finding 
protectors : bur at the time we are now upon, there 
was no appearance of Charles's deſigning to call a 
parliament. As nothing conſtrained him to it, he 
took care not to expoſe himſelf to the ill humors of 
a houfe of commons, and hazard  ſecing revived 
thoſe complaints which had obliged him to diffolve 
the three preceding parliaments. 5 
Ship-money Moſt certain it is that, in governing without a 
ſer on foot. parliament, Charles debared himſelf of the extraor- 
dinary grants uſually received thence by Sovereigns; 
but he believed not that applying to the houſe of 
commons was the ſole means of obtaining extraor- 
dinary ſupplies. He had, by the lord keeper, ex- 
reſly told the parliament, and frequently intimated 
bimfelf that he could find money without the 
aſſiſtance of parliaments: and yet, the petition of 
right having intervened ſince that time, and having, 
by his anſwer, bound himſelf not to raiſe any tax 
without the conſent of both houſes, he by that an- 
ſwer ſeemed to be deprived of all methods which, 
before the petition was preſented, he had imagined 
might be legally pur in practiſe. But expedients to 
evade the moſt ſolemn promiſes are ſeldom wanting 
to men in power. On ſuch occaſions, there are 
miniſters and counſellors who inſinuate to their 
maſters, that promiſes made by Sovereigns bind no 
Ruſhworth, farther than they think proper. William Noy, 
Vol. II. p. attorney-general, who was one of theſe daring coun- 
. ſellors, laſt year, furniſned his Majeſty with a 
Coke. method of raiſing the extraordinary ſupply he wanted, 
h without 2 parliament's concurrence. This was, by 
impoſing a tax upon the people, under color of 
maintaining a certain number of ſhips to guard the 
ſeas. But this bold counſellor died before he had 
ſeen the effects of his advice; tho' not *till he 
had unhappily ingaged his Prince in a buſineſs which 


for ever deprived him of his peoples confidence, | 


and was one of the main cauſes of his ruin (1). 
The attorney-general's death prevented not 
Charles's puting his advice in practiſe. To that 
purpoſe he directed, to the mayors and head officers 
of the maritime towns, writs to much the ſame 
effect with this, directed to the mayor of London (2), 
VIZ. 5 
| Carolus Rex, &c. 
The firſt writ © 0 the mayor, commonalty and citizens of 
forſhip-money «< 1 our city of London, and to the ſheriffs of 
to the city of e the ſame city, and good men in the ſaid city, 


_— « and in the liberties and members of the ſame, 
Vol. II. p. greeting. Becauſe we are given to underſtand, 
257. «« that certain thieves, pirates and robbers of the 
Annals, &« ſea, as well Turks, enemies of the Chriſtian 
P- 455 « name, as others, being gathered together, 


« wickedly taking by force, and ſpoiling the ſhips, 
« goods and merchandiſes, not only of our ſub- 
« jects, but alſo of the ſubjects of our friends in the 


La 
a 


ſea, which hath been accuſtomed anciently to be 
defended by the Engliſh nation ; and the ſame at 
their pleaſure have carried away, delivering the 
men in the ſame into miſerable captivity. And 
foraſmuch as we ſee them daily preparing all 
manner of ſhiping, farther to moleſt our mer- 
chants, and to grieve the kingdom, it remedy 
be not ſoon applied, and their indeavors be not 
more manly met withal ; alſo the dangers con- 
ſidered, which on every ſide, in theſe times of 
wars, do hang over our heads, that it behoveth 
us, and our ſubjects, to haſten the defenſe of 
the ſea and kingdom with all the expedition or 
ſpeed we can; we willing, by the help of God, 
chiefly to provide for the defenſe of our kingdom, 
ſate-guard of the ſea, ſecurity of our ſubjects, 
ſafe· conduct of ſhips and merchandifes to our 
kingdom of England coming, and from the 
ſame kingdom to foreign parts paſſing ; for- 
aſmuch as we and our progenitors, Kings of 
England, have been always heretofore maſters of 
the aforeſaid fea, and it would be very irkſome 
unto us if that princely honor, in our times, 
ſhould be loſt, or in any thing diminiſhed, 
And altho' that charge of defenſe, which con- 
cerneth all men, ought to be ſupported by all, 
as by the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom of 
England hath been accuſtomed to be done : 
notwithſtanding, we conſidering that you, con- 
ſtituted in the ſea-coaſts, to whom by ſea as well 
great dangers are imminent, and who by the 
ſame do get more plentiful gains for the defenſe 
of the ſea, and conſervation of our princely 
honor in that behalf, according to the duty of 
your allegiance againſt ſuch attempts, are chiefly 
bound to ſet to your helping hand; we com- 
mand firmly, injoining you the aforeſaid mayor, 
commonalty and citizens, the ſheriffs of the ſaid 
city, and the good men in the ſame city, and in 
the liberties and members of the ſame, in the 
faith and allegiance wherein ye are bound unto 
us, and as ye do love us and our honor, and 
under the forfeiture of all which ye can forfeit to 
us, that ye cauſe to be prepared and brought to 
the port of Portſmouth, before the firſt day of 
March now next inſuing, one ſhip of war of 
the burden of nine hundred tos, with three 
hundred and fifty men at the leaſt, as well expert 
maſters, as very able and ſkilful mariners: one 
other ſhip of war of the burden of eight hundred 
tons, with two hundred and fixty men at the 
leaſt, as well ſkilful maſters, as very able and 
expert mariners: four other ſhips of war, every 
of them of the kurden of five hundred tons, 


and every of them with two hundred men at the 


leaſt, as well expert maſters, as very able and 
ſkilful mariners: and one other ſhip of war, of 
the burden of three hundred tons, with a hun- 
dred and fifty men, as well expert maſters, as 


very able and ſkilful mariners : and alſo every 


of the ſaid ſhips with ordnance, as well greater 
as leſſer, gun-powder, and ſpears, and weapons, 
and other neceſſary arms ſufficient for war, and 
with double tackling, and with victuals, until 
the ſaid firſt ot March, competent for ſo many 
men; and from that time for twenty-ſix weeks, 
at your charges, as well in victuals as mens 
wages, and other things neceſſary tor war, 
during that time, upon defenſe of the ſea in our 
ſervice, in command of the admiral of the ſea, 


— 


(1) The lord keeper Coventry was alſo a promoter and adviſer of this project. Whitlock, p. 22. | 
(2) Sir Robert Heath being ſuddenly removed, A Finch was, on October 16, ſworn lord chief juſtice of the Common 


Pleas in his room. Great were the diſcourſes what 


e occaſion ſhould be of this ſudden advancement. But four days after, the 


writ for ſhip money coming forth, it was conceived, that he was to be the inftrument in advarcing that buſineſs. Ruſhworth, 


Vol. II. P-. 253 
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The city of 
London's pe- 
tition to the 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. 
p. 266. 


Annals. 


Cnartesl ©© to whom we ſhall commit the cuſtody of the ſea, 
Ax' 1634. 
— — 


« before the atoreſaid firſt day of March, and as 
« he, on our behalf, ſhall command them to con- 
« tinuez ſo that they may be there the ſame day, 
« at the fartheſt, to go from thence with our ſhips, 
« and the ſhips of other faithful ſubjects, for the 
« ſife-guard of the ſea, and defenſe of you 
« and yours, and repulſing and vanquiſhing of 
« whomſoever buſying themſelves to moleſt or 
% trouble upon the ſea our merchants, and other 
&« fſubjects and faithful people coming into our do- 


e minions for cauſe of merchandiſe, or from thence 


« returning to their own countries. Alſo we have 
e aſſigned you, the aforeſaid mayor and aldermen 
« of the city aforeſaid, or any thirteen, or more of 
«« you, within thirty days after the receipt of this 
« writ, to aſſeſs all men in the ſaid city, and in 
de the liberties, and members of the ſame, and the 
ce ]and-holders in the fame, not having a ſhip, or 
e any part of the aforeſaid ſhips, nor ſerving in 
« the ſame, to contribute to the expenſes, about 
« the neceſſary proviſion of the N and to 
« aſſeſs. and lay upon the aforeſaid city, with the 
&« liberties and members thereof, viz. upon every 
ce of them according to their eſtates and ſubſtances, 
« and the portion aſſefſed upon them; and to n- 
« minate and appoint collectors in this behalf. 
ce Alfo we have aſſigned you, the ſaid major, and 
cc alſo the ſheriffs of the city aforeſaid, to levy the 
&« portions ſo as aforeſaid aſſeſſed upon the aforeſaid 


c men and land-holders, and every of them in the 


ce aforeſaid city, with the liberties and members of 
« the ſame, by diſtreſs and other due means; and 
« to commit to priſon all thoſe whom you ſhall 
&« find rebellious, and contrary in the premiſſes, 
ce there to remain until we ſhall give farther order 
« for their delivery: and moreover we command 
« you that, about the premiſſes, ye diligently at- 
<« tend, and execute thoſe things with effect, upon 
« peril which ſhall fall thereon : but we will not 
« that, under color of our aforeſaid command, 
«© more ſhould be levied of the ſaid men than ſhall 
ce ſuffice for the neceſſary expenſes of the premiſſes; 
« or that any, who have levied money for contribu- 
<« tion, to raiſe the aforeſaid charges, ſhould by 
« him detain the ſame, or any part thereof; or 
« ſhould preſume, by any manner of color, to 
<« appropriate the ſame to other uſes; willing that, 
6 74 more than may be ſufficient ſhall be collected, 


te the ſamg may be youu out among the contribu- 
t 


<« tors, for the rate of the part to them belonging.” 
Witneſs myſelf, at Weſtminſter, the twentieth day 
of October, in the tenth year of our reign. 


The lord mayor of London having received this 
writ, aſſembled the common- council, who agreed 
on preſenting to his Majeſty this petition. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


The humble petition of your faithful ſubjects, the 
mayor, and commonalty, and citizens of your 
city of London, moſt humbly ſhewing, 


«7 I AT whereas your Majeſty by writ, bear- 
4 ing teſte 20 Octobris laſt, commanded 
« your petitioners, at their charge, to provide ſeven 
65 dig of war, furniſhed with men, victuals, and 
<« all warlike proviſions, to be at Portſmouth by 
ce the firſt of March next, and to continue from 
e thence by the ſpace of twenty ſix weeks in your 
« Majeſty's ſervice, upon the defenſe of the ſeas and 
«© other cauſes in the ſaid writ contained: | 

« Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humble- 
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* form your Majeſty, that they conceive that, 
ancient privileges, grants, and acts of parliament 
* (which they are ready humbly to ſhew forth) 
they are exempt, and are to be freed from that 
% charge, &c.“ 

But theſe pretenſions of the Londoners were not 
capable of inducing King Charles to deſiſt from his 
reſolve. We ſhall, on the contrary find, that this 
tax, which was at firſt peculiar to the maritime 
towns, was impoſed on the whole kingdom (1). 


neſs, and with acknowledgment of your ſacred CHAN LESI 
Majeſty's many favors unto your ſaid city, in- Ax“ 


1634. 
by 


_—_ 


After Laws promotion to the archbiſhoprick of Laud's in- 
Canterbury, his zeal for the church of England and junction to 
againſt the Preſbyterians, ſeemed to be much in- the Walloon 
creaſed. By his Majeſty's order, he held a private . _ 
correſpondence with the biſhops of Scotland, con- Ruſhworch 
cerning the liturgy and canons deſigned to be intro- Vol. II. 
duced into the kirk, and whereon we ſhall preſent- P. 206, 272, 


ly treat more amply. It now ſuffices to ſay, that 293, 314, 


it was he who was charged with the conduct and 
execution of this project: but his labors were not 
confined ſolely to the converſion of the Scots, 


321, 

Annals. 
Clarendon, 
nor Vol. I. 


even to that of the Engliſh Preſbyterians. The p. 83. 


Dutch, the Walloons, the French, who, ſince the 
reign of Edward VI, had taken refuge in England, 
obtained from the preceding Sovereigns diverſe 
immunities, and particularly the liberty of ccle- 
brating divine ſervice after their manner, that is, 
the Preſbyterian, and formed ſeveral congregations 
both in London and other parts of the kingdom. 


But Laud could not bear they ſhould any longer Rym. Fœd. 


two injunctions, having firſt ſecured King Charleg's 583: 


approbation and conſent. 

« 1. That all the natives of the Dutch and Wal. 
6 loon congregations, in his grace's dioceſe, ſhould 
ce repair to their ſeveral pariſh-churches of thoſe 
c ſeveral pariſhes where they inhabited, to hear 
« divine ſervice and ſermons, and perform all du- 
ce tjes and payments required in that behalf. 

« 2, That the miniiters, and all other of the 
« Dutch and Walloon congregations, who were 
e not natives and born ſubjects to the King's Ma- 
« jeſty, or any other ſtrangers who ſhould come 
« over to them, while they remained ſtrangers, 
might have and uſe their own diſcipline, as for- 
* merly they have done; yet it was thought fit, 
« that the Engliſh liturgy ſhould be tranſlated 


« into French and Dutch, for the better ſet- 


« tling of their children to the Engliſh govern- 
«© ment.“ | 

Beſide that he, by theſe injunctions, impoſed 
upon theſe foreign churches a liturgy which they 
did not approve, and in a manner quite anni 
hilated the faid congregations, ſince he excluded all 
who were born in the kingdom, that is, all the de- 
ſcendants of ſuch as had fled hither in the reign of 
Edward VI, and conſequently there could be but 
very few remaining of thoſe born abroad. | 


Hereupon the Dutch * churches at Norwich pre- And Wal 


ſented a petition to the W of that dioceſe, re- 
monſtrating, that the archbiſhop's injunctions were 
contrary, not only to ſeveral orders of the council 
formerly given in favor of their congregations, but 
alſo to the abou granted them when they firſt 
ſettled in England, and continued to them during 
the reigns of Edward VI, Queen Elizabeth, and 

ames I, and confirmed alſo by his preſent Ma- 
jeſty's royal promiſe. The biſhop of Norwich not 
returning a favorable anſwer to their petition, they 
applied to the archbiſhop himſelf, who anſwered 
in writing; that his Majeſty was determined his in- 


(i) This year fir Sanders Duncombe brought into England the uſe of chairs carried by two men. Rym. Fad. Vol, 


XIX. p. 572. 


ſtructions 


loon. 


Feb. 21. 


Ruſhworth, 


ibid. 
Annals. 


Aug. 19. 


injoy this privilege: and therefore ſent them theſe Vol. XIX. 
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Cnanursl ſtructions ſhould hold, and that obedience ſhould 


An? 1634. be yielded to them by all the natives, after the firſt 
L—yY—— delcent; conciuding his letter with theſe words: 


Ax' 1035. 


Reproaches 
againſt the 
archb:ſhop. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. 


P- 273. 


Informations 
againſt ſuch 
as reſide in 
London, con- 
trary to the 
King's pro- 
clamation. 


Id. p. 288. 


Annals. 


Ship- money 
laid upon the 
whole king- 


dom. 


Rym. Fœd. 
Vol. XIX. 
658, 670. 
Ruſhworthi. 


- 


And thus I have given you anſwer fairly in all 
« your particulars, and do expect all obedience 
and conformity to my inſtructions, which if you 
« ſhall perform, the ſtate will have occaſion to ſee 
« how ready you are to practiſe the obedience 
&« which you teach: and for my part, I doubt not 
<« hut your ſelves, or your poſterity at leaſt, ſhall 
« havc cauſe to thank both ihe ſtate and the church 
ce for this care taken of you; but if you rctule 
ce (as you have no caule to do, and I hope you 
<« will not) I ſhall then proceed againſt the natives, 
according to the laws and canons eccleſiaſti- 
cal (1). 

Thus . the prelate in juſtification of ſuch 
a breach of the privilege granted to theſe congre- 
gations, and confirmed by four Kings, of whom 
his preſent Majeſty was one, urging his Majeſty's, 
or rather his own ſole will and pleaſure. It was 
manifeſt, that the King's good pleaſure on which 
he laid ſo much ſtreſs, was rather his approbation 
of what the archbiſhop had undertaken, than a 
warrant to undertake it. The Preſbyterians, hav- 
ing no other way to be * 0 on his ſaid grace, 
publiſhed ſeveral libels againſt him, taking notice 
of all the innovations he had brought into the church, 
retending they were ſo many ſteps towards Popery. 
They forgot not to upbraid him with the pictures 
he liad fixed in the windows of his chapel at Lam- 
beth, particularly that of God the Father, in the 
form of a little old man. They obſerved ſeveral 
other particulars, whereof this prelate was after- 
wards accuſed by the houſe of commons: but this 
is not the proper place to ſpeak of this impeach- 
ment, or of the archbiſhop's defenſe. _ 

Charles, ever neceſſitous, imployed his miniſters 
in deviſing means to raiſe money. In the begin- 
ing of 1635, the attorney-general preſented in- 
formations in the ſtar- chamber againſt ſeveral 
hundreds of perſons, peers, knights, gentlemen, 
ladies, and others, for diſobeying his Majeſty's pro- 
clamation, commanding them not to reſide in Lon- 
don. I meet not with the ſentence given upon theſe 
informations, but in all probability, conſidering the 


A 


ſtar-chamber's zeal to ſupport his Majeſty's royalty, | 


the parties accuſed eſcaped not without being 
fined. | OS 
The tax to provide and maintain a certain num- 
ber of ſhips to guard the ſeas, was impoſed in 
1634, for the year 1635, only on the maritime 
towns : but in 1635, Charles diſpatched away his 
writs for ſhip-money all over the kingdom for the 
year 1636 (2). The reaſon or rather pretenſe of 
this general impoſt was, that the kingdom was in 
great danger, on account of the league lately con- 
cluded between France and the Netherlands. Tho? 
there was no appearance how this league, which was not 


_ againlt England, could put the kingdom in danger, 


nevertheleis King Charles infered, that the two moſt 
formidable naval powers being united, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that England ſhould have a ſtrong 
fleet to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, otherwiſe 
ſhe might be inſulted, and her trade diſturbed. 
This tax being impoſed by virtue of the preroga- 
tive-royal, ſeveral private perſons retuſed paying the 


„ 
Book Xy 
ſums whereat they were rated: nay ſome even ſued Cn 
the magiſtrates and other officers appointed to levy Ay! l 
the money, aſſerting, that the ſubject could be 035 
taxed only by act of parliament. This oppoſition 
was the reaſon that, in the year 1636, ſhi -money 
ſcarce exceeded two hundred thouſand pounds *, tho * 
much larger ſums were expected by his Majeſty, 
Mean while Charles, conſidering that, by means of 
this tax, he ſhould have a ſettled revenue, beſide 
that it would be a precedent to make uſe of his pre- 
rogative on other occaſions, reſolved to ſupport his 
project at all events : but to guard it againſt all ob- 
jections of being illegal, and contrary to his anſwer 
to the 1 of right, he deſired to make appear- 
ance of being authoriſed on this occaſion to exert 
his prerogative. To that end, he ſent to the judges 
of the realm, and required their opinion concernin Charles te 
his right of levying this tax. As the judges depended 3 
wholly on the court, they very readily decided in concerning. 
favor of the King, and gave him tneir opinion in this matter. 
writing: but Charles thought not proper to publiſh 
their determination, being ſatisfied with keeping it 
private *rill occaſion of uſing it ſhould offer. This 
will appear in the ſequel : but we muſt firſt treat of 
ſame other paſſages which intervened during this 
interval. 

This year 1635, King Charles renewed a former 
commiſſion to confirm defective titles to ſuch as held to compound 
lands of the crown. He pretended this to be a for defe&ie 
mere act of grace, and that his ſole aim was to ſe. titles 
cure the poſſeſſion of lands to thoſe who held them = * chong 
by diſputable titles : nevertheleſs, this commiſſion be * 
was regarded as a manifeſt oppreſſion : for, under Ruſhwon 
color of examining defective titles, all the proprie- Vol. II. p. 
tors were obliged to produce their titles, to which, 300. 
how valid ſoever they might be, the commiſſioners — 
made objections: ſo, to avoid a law-ſuit with the 
King, wherein, conſidering the judges diſpoſition, 
they were ſure of being caſt, the proprietors were 
forced to compound, and give money to ſecure 
their lands, which were otherwiſe in danger of re- 
turning to the crown. 5 

His Majeſty ſoon after iſſued a proclamation, Proclamation 
commanding all perſons, except ſoldiers, mariners, to forbid de: 
merchants, and their factors, not to depart the parting the 
kingdom without his licenſe. Several of the Eng- _—_ 
liſn Sovereigns had, on ſome particular occaſions, 2. Pol 
iſſued a like injunction, but it was doubted whether Vol. XIX. 
ſuch a prohibition was neceſſary when this procla- 646, 699. 
mation was publiſhed. 

The villanies and abuſes of informers, I mean Ahuſes of 
perſons who watched peoples actions, in order to informers 
accuſe them in caſe they infringed the laws, were prevented. 
become ſo inſufferably exorbitant, that the King * 3 
was forced, if not utterly to aboliſh them, at leaſt, Rucwonk. 
to qualify them by certain directions, whereto he 
injoined ſtrict obſervance. 

The office of lord-treaſurer, which, ever ſince Juxton made 
the earl of Portland's deceaſe, had been executed lord-treaſurer 
by commiſſioners, was confered on Dr. William N 
Juxton, biſhop of London, who diſcharged it wor- e | 
thily. No churchman had injoyed this poſt ſince 
Henry VIPs time (3). 

The fame year was preſented to his Majeſty one Parr 152 
Parr, who was a hundred and fifty-two years old, years old. 
and in perfect health. He was born the laſt year of Sfr 
King Edward IV's reign. | _ 


236,000, 


Commiſſion 


— 


{1) About one hundred and forty families of theſe people went into Holland, where they were kindly received and 
exempted from exciſe, and paying of houſe rent for ſeven years: they taught the Dutch the way of managing the 
woolen manufacture, which has been of very bad conſequence to England. Thouſands of families retired alſo into New- 


England. Coke, p. 311, 312. 
(2) For particulars, ſee Ruſhworth, Vol. II. 
(3) Whitelock gives biſhop Juxton this character, 


p. 335, &c. 
e was a perſon of great parts and temper, had much command 


« of himſelf, was full of ingenuity and meekneſs, not apt to give offenſe to any, and willing to do good to all.” p. 24. 


In leſs than five years he lodged 900, ooo 1. in the exchecuer, 


Coke, p. 324. — 


x3 


3 
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Cuantesl The elector Palatine, with his brother Prince 
Ax? 1636. Rupert, arrived in England about this time, and 
— were lodged in the King's palace (1). 


Diverſe fuits The Preſbyterians were {till moleſte] on every 


about al:ars- occaſion, or whenever they gave their adverſaries 


Ruſhworth, ſome advantage, thro' exceſs of zeal, which was 
Vol. II. P. not always well regulated. Samuel Ward, a mi- 
300, 39" nitter in Ipſwich, boldly preached againſt the King's 
book of ſports, and allo ſaid, "That the church 
„of England was ready to ring changes in re- 
„ ligion.” For this he was ſuſpended by the high- 
commiſſion, and afterwards impriſoned tor refuling 
to make a public recantarion. The church-wardens 
of Beckington, in Somcrſetſhire, refuſiag to place 
the communion-table other wiſe than it had been for 
ſixty years, were by the biſhop of Bath and Wells 
excommunicated. Thele men appealed to the 
Arches, but their appcal was rejected. Then they 
petitioned his Majeſty, but with as little ſucceſs. 
So the church-wardens lay a whole year under ex- 
communication, and were afterwards ſhut up in the 
common Jail, whence they were at length releaſed 
by the biſhop, on their public ſubauſſion and 
penance, It would be too tedious to relate all the 
actions which were entered in the high- commiſſion 
upon the two juſt-mentioned articles. It ſuffices to 
oblcrve, that the number was exceſſive, and the 
high-commiſſion always moſt rigorouſly chaſtiſed 
ſuch as dared to ſwerve from what the church pre- 
{cribed. | 
Laud deſigns On the other hand, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to viſit the ever zealous for the church of England, conſidered 
univerſities. as Pyricans all who neglected the leaſt rite or cere- 
A mony of that church. This prelate, being informed 
324 of ſome remiſneſs in the two univerſities, could not 
Laud's Diar. ſuffer ſuch a flagrant abuſe. There were at Cam- 
Annals. bridge three chapels where divine ſervice was daily 
performed, tho? they had never been conſecrated. 
This neglect, which in his eyes appeared ſo blame- 
able, exciting his zeal, he reſolved to viſit the 
univerſities, as metropolitan. He met with ſome 
oppoſition, the univerſities maintaining, that he had 
not the right of viſiting as archbiſhop, tho? they did 
not deny he might viſit by the King's commiſſion, 
if his Majeſty was pleaſed to appoint him. But, 
The King not being ſatisfied with a borrowed power, he 
gives it for brought the caſe before the King, who decided it 
him. in his favor, after having himſelf ſupported the 
_— prelate*'s reaſons with arguments, and anſwered 
= the univerſities objections. The archbiſhop being 
ſo well ſupported, could not fail of obtaining the 
victory. . : 
Proclamation King Charles, as I obſerved, being determined 
to forbid fo- on continuing the tax for maintenance of thoſe ſhips 
fl on +. alloted to guard the ſeas, and having laſt year given 
Brie coag. Orders for levying it this year, 1036, was obliged 
May 10. to ſeek a pretenſe for arming a navy. This tax, 
Ruſhworth, termed by the Engliſh, ſhip-money, and which for 
Vol. II. ſhortneſs I ſhall term ſo hence forwards, was ground- 
p32? ed on the neceſſity of guarding the ſeas. Bur none 
p. 476. could perceive the danger whereto, as his Maje 
| alledged, England was expoled by the alliance be- 
tween France and the United Netherlands. I. 
pretenſe therefore was to be added that of pre- 
ſerving the dominion of the narrow ſeas. Charles 
accordingly iſſued a proclamation, declaring, 
«© Whereas King James did, in the ſeventh year 
„of his reign, ſet forth a proclamation touching 
„ fiſhing ; whereby all perſons, of what nation or 


Oppoſition. 


To this 


* 


quality ſoever (being not his natural- born ſub- CHñARLESI 


jects) were reſtrained from fiſhing upon any of Ax' 1636. 
the coaſts and ſeas of Great Britain, Ireland, won 
and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, until they had | 
orderly obtained licenſes in that behalf. Since 

which time, neither the King his father, nor 

himſelf have made any conſiderable execution 

of che ſaid proclamation, but have expected a 
voluntary conformity thereto. But now finding, 

by experience, that all the inconveniencies which 
occaſioned that proclamauion are rather increaſed 

than abated, and his Majeſty, well knowing how 

tar he is obliged in honor to maintain the rights 

of his crown, has thought it neceſſary to renew 

the aforeſaid reſtraint of fiſhing, and to declare, 

that his reſolution is to keep ſuch a competent 

ſtrength of ſhiping upon his ſeas, as may be 

ſufficient both to hinder farther incroachments 

upon his regaliues, and aſſiſt and protect thoſe 

his good friends and allies, who ſhall henceforth, 

with licenſe, indeavor to take benefit of fiſhing 

upon his coaſts.” 

Theſe friends were the Hollanders, who came Charles's flcet 
every year and fiſhed for herrings on the coaſt of attacks the 
Scoiland, It was therefore manifeſt that, after thirty B _ rs, 
years forbearance, he ſought a quarrel with the 9 
Dutch, only to have occaſion to fit out a fleet, him. 
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him. 
which ſerved for pretext to impoſe the tax of ſhip- Ruſhworth, ® 


money. This quarrel produced the two famous Vol. II. p. 


treatiſes, intitled Mare Liberum, and Mare Clau— 1 
ſum, the former compoſed by Grotius, the latter 
by Selden. But Charles regarded not arguments 

drawn from hiſtory, or ancient treaties between the 

two nations; he made uſe of a more effectual! 
method, viz. a flect under conduct of Algernoon Rym. Fad. 
ear] of Northumberland. This fleet attacking the Vol. XIX. 


diſperſed fiſhers, who little expected it, and ſinking N "wt, 


ſome, forced the reſidue to retire into Engliſh 2 
harbors as the ſafeſt retreat, and in ſhort, to give : 
Charles thirty thouſand florins, for permiſſion to 

continue their fiſhing that ſummer (2). . 

Not long after, his Majeſty allo raiſed thirty A commiſſion 
thouſand pounds by a commiſſion, to inquire con- about depo- 
cerning depopulations and converſions of arable 1 
lands to paſture, ſince the tenth year of Qucen * , 
Elizabeth (3). There were many offenders of this Vol. II. . 
kind, and ſo heavy a fine was impoſed in the ſtar- 333. 8 
chamber on ſir Anthony Roper, that the reſt, to Annals. 
avoid a like treatment, ſpeedily compounded with 
his Majeſty. 

But ſhip-money was the moſt important article, Charles in- 
and as ſuch regarded at court. The King neither ſiſts on ſhip- 


would nor could depart from it, on three main ac- money. 
counts. Firſt, becauſe he ſhould be deprived of a 


very conſiderable aid, which he deſigned to render 
fixed and cuſtomary. Secondly, in deſiſting from 
this tax, after levying it two years ſucceſſively, he 
would have given caule to believe he had no 
power to impoſe it, and conſequently had acted 
illegally, Thirdly, being determined never more 
to call a parliament, .it highly concerned him to 


eſtabliſh his prerogative in ſuch a manner that none 


ſhould dare to conteſt it. So the city of London, 

; * 2 2 The Lon- 
having petitioned the board, that the twenty ſhips doners peri. 
they were rated at, might be reduced to ten, re- tion fruitleſs. 
ceived a very ſharp anſwer, to this purport, Ruſhworth, 

« That the tax of ſhip-money was neceſſary for Vol. II. p. 
« the preſervation of the ſtate; and the charge was 334. 
% not immoderate ; that his Majeſty would admit 


— — 


elector Palatine, died November 19, 1632. 


worth, Vol, II. p. 322. 


Yor. II. 


(3) This was only for four counties. But the like commiſſions were granted for other cou ities. 
mored by archbiſhop Laud. Idem. p. 339. Clarcndon, Vol. I. p. 76. 


— 1 


(1) Charles, the elector Palatine, came to ſollicit his uncle, to promote his reſtoration ; the father of theſe Princes, Frederic 


(2) The Dutch agreed to give the King thirty thouſand pounds for this ſummer, which was paid accordingly ; and expreſſed 
a Willingneſs to obtain a grant from the King, for their permiſſion to fiſh for the time to come, paying a yearly tribute. Ruſh- 


It was firenuouſly pro- 
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ſuits about 
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Charles pub- 
liſhes the 
judges opi- 
nion. 
Ruſhworth, 
Val. II. p. 


352. 


His Majeſty's 
letter to the 
judges. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 


54. 
nnals. 


« of no excuſe, but expected a ready compliance: 
that the precedents = — in favor of the city, 
e ought to induce them to obey, rather than to 
« contradict and direct the King.“ 
Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome who 
obſtinately refuſed paying their ſhare of this tax, 
imagining no court of juſtice would be fo bold as 
to offer compulſion, As theſe examples were of 
dangerous conſequence, Charles thought proper to 
publiſh the opinions of the judges. Lo that end, 
the lord keeper having aſſembled all the judges in 
the ſtar-chamber, told them, the King was very 


well pleaſed with their indeavors, in their ſeveral. 


circuits, to perſuade his ſubjects to pay ſhip-money 3 
but however, his Majeſty, hearing that ſome re- 
fuſed to pay this tax, had thought fit to have fe- 
courſe to their advice for his direction in this caſe, 
and had commanded him to publiſh their opinions 
for the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. Then he cauſed 


to be read King Charles's letter to the judges, on 


this ſubject : it ran thus 


«© ROST and well-beloved, we greet you 
« well. Taking into our princely conſidera- 
ce tion, that the honor and ſafety of this our realm 
„ of England (the preſervation whereof is only 
&« jintruſted in our care) was, as is now, more nearly 
concerned than in former times, as well by 
e diverſe counſels and attempts to take from us the 
« dominion of the ſea, of which we are the ſole 
„ lords, and rightful owners, the loſs whereof 
« would be of great danger and peril to this king- 
& dom, and other our dominions : we, for the 
„ avoiding theſe and the like dangers, well 
„ weighing with our ſelves, that where the good 
„ and ſafety of the kingdom in general is con- 
* cerned, and the whole lung on in danger, there 
< the charge and defenſe ought to be borne by all 
&* the realm in general; did, for prevention of ſo 
public a milchtet, reſolve with our ſelves to have 
<« a royal navy provided, which might be of force 


« and power, with Almighty God's bleſſing and 


« aſfiſtance, to protect and defend this our realm, 
and our ſubjects therein, from all ſuch perils and 


% dangers; and for that purpoſe we iſſued forth 


& writs, under our great ſeal of England, directed 
« to all our ſheriffs of all our ſeveral counties of 
% England and Wales, commanding thereby all 
< our ſaid ſubjects, in every city, town and village, 
& to provide ſuch a number of ſhips well furniſhed, 
e as might ſerve for this our royal 1 and 
« which might be done with the greateſt equality 
« that could be, in performance whereof, tho? 
generally, throughout all the counties of this our 
& realm, we have found in our ſubjects great chear- 
e fulneſs and alacrity, which we gractouſly in- 
„ terpret as à teſtimony as well of their dutiful 
&« affeftions to us and our ſervice, as of the reſpect 
they have to the public, which well becometh 
every good ſubject. Nevertheleſs, finding that 
„ ſome few, haply out of ignorance what the laws 
& and cuſtoms of this our realm are, or out of a 
„ deſire to be eaſed, and freed in their particulars 
* (how general ſoever the charge ought to be) 
ce have not yet paid and contributed the ſeveral 
« rates and aſſeſſments which were ſet upon them, 
ee and foreſeeing, in our princely wiſdom, that from 
ce hence diverſe ſuits and actions are not unlikely to 
« be commenced and proſecuted in our ſeveral 
« courts at Weſtminſter: we, deſirous to avoid 
ce ſuch inconvenience, and out of our princely love 
« and affection to all our people, being willing to 


© prevent ſuch errors as any of our loving ſub. Cn 
+ jects may happen to run into, have thought fit, Ax 


ARLEgl 


in a caſc of this nature, to adviſe with you our 1036, 
judges, who we doubt not are all well ſtudied 
and informed in the right of our ſovereignty ; 
and becauſe the trials of our ſeveral courts, by 
*© the formality of pleading, will require a lon 
protraction, we have thought expedient, by this 
our letter, dirccted to you all, to require your 
judgment in this caſe, as it is ſet down in the in- 
„ cloſed paper, which will not only gain time, but 
alſo be of more authority to over-rule any pre- 
e judicate opinions of others in the point.” 
Given under our ſignet, at our court at White- 
hall, the ſecond day of February, in the tweltth 
year of our reign, 1630. 


ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


His Majeſty's letter being read, the lord keeper 
ordered reading the caſe incloſed; viz. 


* command all the ſubjects of our kingdom, at Rubworh, 
their charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch a ooh. 
number of ſhips, with men, victuals and mu- Annal. 
<& nition, and for fuch time as we ſhall think fit for 
e the defenſe and ſafe- guard of the kingdom from 
* ſuch danger and peril, and by law compel the 
doing thereof, in cafe of refuſal and refraQo- 
5 rineſs? And whether, in ſuch a caſe, is not the 

King the ſole judge both of the danger, and 
„when, and how the ſame is to be prevented 
and avoided? 


The Judges anſwer, 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 

6 E have, according to your Majeſty's The judge 
wh command, every man by himſelf, and anſwer. 
<< a]l of us together, taken into ſerious conſideration, 
„the caſe and queſtion ſigned by your Majeſty, 
and incloſed in your royal letter; and we are of 
opinion that, when the good and ſafety of the 

% kingdom in general is concerned, and the king- 

„ dom in danger, your Majeſty may, by writ 

* under the great ſeal of England, command all 

* your ſubjects of this your kingdom, at their 
charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch a number of 


«« ſhips, with men, victuals and munition, and for 


* ſuch time as your Majeſty ſhall think fit, for the 
** defenſe and ſafe-guard of this kingdom from 
* ſuch danger and peril: and that by law your 
*© Majeſty may compel the doing thereof, in caſe 
of refuſal or refractorineſs. And we are alſo of 
„opinion that, in ſuch caſe, your Majeſty is the 
e ſole judge, both of the danger, and when, 
* and how the fame is to be prevented and 
„ avoided (1). 


John Bramſton, * George Crooke, 
John Finch, Thomas Trevor, 
Humphrey Davenport, George Vernon, 
John Denham, Francis Crawley, 
* Richard Hutton, Robert Berkly, 
William Jones, Richard Weſton. 


After reading this caſe and anfwer, the lord The judge 
keeper ſaid. The King had commanded him to anſuer 4 
« publiſh the judges determination, and to give ed " 

1 : courts of 
c order that it ſhould be entered in all the courts of juſtie. 
„ Weſtminſter, That moreover, his Majelty in- uſhworth, 
joined the judges, to declare the fame in their Vol. II. 


« circuits throughout the kingdom, that no man 35. 


” 2 „«„ 


— * 


— 


(1) The King's letter, the caſe and judges opinion being diſtinctly read in court, in preſenſe of all the judges, except Crooke, 
who at that time was indiſpoſed as to his health, this ſame public reading ſeemed a ſurpriſe to ſome af the judges preſent. 


Ruſliworth, Vol. II. p. 350. 


might 
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Remark on 
this matter. 


Puſhworth, 
II. p. 364. 


Hampden's 
proſecution. 
Idem p. 480, 
&c 


State Trials. 
Vol. I. 
Annals. 


p. 482,608. 


* Not ten, 


as M. Rapin 
has it, 


CuARL ESI“ 


might plead ignorance. That however, it was 
«© not his 
« ſuits which have been, or ſhould be brought con- 


ce cerning this matter, but only to prevent ſuch as 


Lai 


« ſhould bring their action from being ſurpriſed”. 


IId concluded with ſaying, „If any contrary opt- 
« nion ſhould yet remain among men, it muſt 
« proceed from thoſe who are ſors of the law, or 
« from ſome not towards the law. Of the latter 
„ will ſay, „ Felices demum cient artes fi de 
« illis ſolum judicarent artifices”. And as to the 
former, you the judges of the realm, are and ever 
« have been accounted the fathers of the law, then 


« will it ill become the ſon to diſpute againſt, or 
ee 


take upon him to be wiſer than the father“. 
We may readily comprehend, that the artifice of 
thoſe queſtions, propoſed to the ju iges, lay in the 
Care vas of ſome great danger the Kingdom was 
in, for inſtance, a ſudden and unexpected invaſion, 
which moſt certainly was not then the caſe : never- 
theleſs, on the bare poſſibility of ſuch extraordinary 
peril, King Charles eſtabliſhed a principle which 
ave him power to impoſe not only ſhip- money, but 
any other tax he ſhould pleaſe for the future, The 
Judges prevarication conſiſted in that, feigning not to 


ſee the artifice of thoſe queſtions, they without exami- 


nation admited his Majeſty's ſuppoſition, and decided 
this nice point on the foundation of ſome extraordi- 
nary and unforeſeen emergency, which was not in- 
deed impoſſible. However, two of the judges, viz. 
Hutton and Crooke, joined not in opinion with the 
others: yet were they prevailed on to ſign like their 
brethren, by the conſideration of its being the opi- 
nion of the Body. Let it be farther obſerved, 
that the order to enter the judges determination 1n 
the courts of juſtice, and to publiſh it thro? all parts 
of the realm, was very extraordinary, ſince thereby 
the King pretended to make it a ſort of law, where- 
by the courts were to proceed in judging ſuch ſuits 
as might afterwards be commenced on this buſineſs. 
This had never been practiſed, but with regard to 
parliamentary ſtatutes. | ; 
After theſe precautions, King Charles deemed him- 
ſelt ſufficiently authoriſed to order proſecutions againſt 
ſuch as refuſed paying ſhip-money. He imagined 
none would be ſo daringly obſtinate as to mantain a 
refuſal before judges who had already declared their 
opinion, and could not give a contrary judgment, 
without rendering themſelves ridiculous. There 
was however a gentleman, who being perſuaded, 
notwithſtanding the judges derermination, that ſhip- 
money was illegal, and contrary to the petition of 
right, reſolved to ſtand the ſhock, and refuſe to pay 
the ſaid impoſt. Mr. Hampden of Buckingham- 
ſhire was the man, who being rated at twenty * 
ſhillings, choſe rather to be caſt at Jaw than pay 
voluntarily. This caſe was argued in the exchequer 
chamber, before all the judges of England, who 
were ſent for to render the judgment more ſolemn 
and authentic. Tho? the point was only to decide, 
whether Mr. Hampden ſhould pay twenty ſhillings 


or not, it nevertheleſs was the moſt important cauſe 
had ever been argued in any court of judicature. The 
matter in queſtion was, to determine, whether the 
King had power to tax his ſubjects without the par- 
liament's concurrence, and whether the people 
were obliged to pay taxes ſo impoſed. Accor- | 


dingly, his Majeſty's and Mr. Hampder's counſel 
did, on this occaſion, diſplay whatever wit, learn- 
ing, knowledge of the laws, ſolidity of reaſoning, 
ſubtilty and chicanry, are capable of producing. 
There were ſome who pleaded four days together. 


Doubtleſs, it is ſcarce expected I ſhould inſert here 


all the arguments alledged on both ſides, in this ſo 


celebrated a diſpute z wherefore I ſhall content my 
ſelf with ſuccinctly giving a general idea of this 


matter, 1 


ajeſty's purpoſe to ſtop the actions or 


The King's counſel maintained, That his Majeſty CHARLES 
was head of the ſtate, and obliged to protect it Ax“ 1636. 


when in danger: that this danger might be ſuch as 
required immediate remedy. Hence they infered, 
that what was alledged in favor of the laws was not 
to the purpoſe, ſince caſes might occur where it was 
a ee to obſerve them; conſequently their 
execution was reſtrained by neceſſity, and, in theſe 
cafes of neceſſity, the King had abſolute power to 
impoſe taxes for the Kingdom's defenſe, for which 
they urged diverſe precedents in former reigns. The 

added, as the people were not called to the King's 


council to give their opinion, whether there was or 


was not a neceſſity to impoſe taxes for the nation's 
defenſe, it followed, that his Majeſty, by his coun- 
cis advice, was the ſole judge: that the King hav- 
ing, in this preſent caſe, deemed it requiſite, he 
might lawfully impoſe ſhip-money, and his ſubjects 
could not refuſe paying it, without incurring the 
guilt of diſobedience, | | 
The counſel for Mr. Hampden acknowledged 
his Majeſty for head of the ſtate, and that it was 
incumbent on him to defend it; but withal main- 
tained, that the law had provided means to put the 
realm in a ſtate of ſafety, by inveſting the King's 
perſon with ſundry privileges which were for that 
purpoſe. For inſtance, the right of being aſſiſted 
by the poſſeſſors of the crown- fees, of arming the 
cinque-ports, fines, confiſcations, tunage and poun- 


dage, and other cuſtoms of which he was actually 


in poſſeſſion, and which he had himſelf declared 
to be deſigned for defenſe of the ſeas. Laſtly, 
ſuppoſing and allowing all theſe means to be ex- 
hauſted, the King had another infallible way, which 
was to call a parliament, and demand a ſupply 
for all extraordinary occaſions. 

But the King's counſel chiefly inſiſted on the 
poſſibility of ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen caſes as 
would not afford time to call a parliament. 
was their main argument, and the ſole foundation 
of the advantages they pretended to draw from 
the precedents of former reigns. Tho? the prin- 
ciples they would have eſtabliſhed tended to put it 
in the King's power to impoſe taxes whenever he 
pleaſed, they durſt not however aſſert it in plain 
terms, but limited his power to caſes of neceſſity, 
whereof they nevertheleſs would have his Majeſty 
alone to be judge, which indeed came to the very 
fame amount. : 

To this Mr. Hampden's counſel replied : 1. Theſe 
caſes were very rare, and granting his Majeſty had 
a power, in ſuch caſes, to impoſe extraordinary 
taxes, this neceſſity ought to be very evident, 
2. His Majeſty, on ſuch a ſuppoſition, having exact- 
ed loans from his ſubjects, the parliament had de- 
clared them void, and the King, in his anſwer to 
the petition of right, acknowledged he had no 
power to demand them. 3. At this preſent junc- 
ture, there was no cauſe to apprehend any ſudden 
invaſion, ſince his Majeſty was in peace with all 
his neighbors. 4. The King himſelf did not think 
the danger imminent, ſince the writs ſent to the 
counties to fit out ſhips being dated the ſeventh of 
Auguſt, theſe ſhips were not to be at Portſmouth 
till the firſt of March following, and conſequently 
even his Majeſty was of opinion there was ſeven 
months time to prevent the danger, in which ſpace 
a parliament might eaſily be aſſembled. Meas 

J ſhall not any longer dwell on this topic, which 


| would lead me too far, ſhould I relatet he objections, 


anſwers and replies of both parties. It ſuffices to 
make this general remark, that the counſel] for 
Mr. Hampden pleaded expreſs laws, Magna 
«© Charta”, the ſubſequent ſtatutes, and the pe- 
tition of right. The King's counſel inſiſted chiefl 


on precedents and inſtances deduced from ſome for- 
| mer reigns, and on the impoſſibility, in certain 
cales, 


This 
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Summary of 
the argument 


on both ſides. 
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CHarLesl cafes, of ſtrictly obſerving the laws: whence they 
Ax' 1636. intered, that the laws were not fo general, but 
that they were limited by extraordinary caſes, and 


his Majeſty, being bound to defend the ſtate, ought 


— 
them, there was no intention to continue in their 
hands the church's government. It was not ſo in A n 
<ngland, when the reformation was received in (ou 
Edward VPs reign. Far from being prejudiced 
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to be the ſole judge of ſuch caſes. I find not that 
they in:iexvored to prove the kingdom to have 
then actually been in one of theſe extraordinary 
caſes, or in immigent danger. 
Hampden The cauſ: having been many days debated, 
caſt. from the begining of November 'till Chriſtmaſs, 
and in the following terms, 'till May and June, 
judgment was given againſt Mr. Hampden, and 
he was condemned to pay the ſum he was taxed 
at. Thence forwards, no one would have recourſe 
to the Jaw, ſince it would have been in vain, after 
ſo ſolemn a judgment (1). 
King While indeavors were uſing in England to carry 
Charles's de- the prerogative-royal higher than ever, King 
ſigns touching Charles finally determined to execute the project he 
Scotland. had formed with regard to Scotland, viz. to reduce 
the kirk to a perfect conformity with the church 
of England. This ſcheme was laid by King 
James, at his acceſſion to the crown of England: 
nay, before he left Scotland he had found means 
to reſtore epiſcopacy, as will preſently be evident. 
From that time, the biſhops were always protected 
and countenanced by James I, and Charles I, who 
gained the parliaments to their intereſt, and more- 
over exerted their prerogative in favor of the pre- 
lates ; for with them the execution of their deſign 
was to begin. As the troubles which this affair 
occaſioned in Scotland, were the main cauſes of King 
Charles I's misfortunes and ruin, I think it indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary to trace them to their origin, and 
the rather, as they had great influence on the affairs 
of England. Beſide, tho“ many foreign writers 
have treated of the differences between Charles I, 
and his Scotiſh ſubjects, I know not of any who 
has undertaken to explain this matter clearly, or 
handled it with impartiality. | 
The ſtate of The reformation was received in Scotland, by 
epiſcopacy public authority, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
in vc.tland 1 560, juſt before King Francis II's deceaſe, 


1 and while the Queen his widow was yet in France. 
1637. The firſt who imbraced the reformed religion in 


Scotland, under the former reigns, were much per- 
ſecuted, even to the time I have been ſpeaking of, 
and yet their number tailed not increaſing daily. 
The prelates deemed themſelves bound in conſci- 
ence to perſecute the Reformed. They were at 
once their adverſaries and judges, and conſequently 
it was in a manner impoſſible but this conduct thould 
draw on them the ſufferers implacable hatred. 
Accordingly, the ſtates decree to admit the refor- 
mation had no ſooner paſſed than the biſhops loft 
all their credit and authority. Very certainly, 
the plan whereon the new church's government was 
at firſt ſettled, was not auy way favorable to epiſco- 
pacy, but it was reſolved to conform to the Swiſs 
churches diſcipline. The Reformed had a too great 
averſion for biſhops to remain under their yoke, 
eſpecially as very tew prelates agreed to the late 
alterations in religion. All done in their favor 
was, the council ordered that ſuch as would im- 
brace the reformation ſhould 1njoy their revenues, 
on condition they would maintain miniſters. This 
plainly ſhews that, tho? their revenues were left 


againſt biſhops, the Engliſh, on the contrary 
could not but own it was by means of the leading 
prelates that the reformation was eſtabliſhed. There 
was therefore no motive, either of hatred or poli- 
cy, to incline the Engliſh to throw of epiſcopal 
government, tho? they ſhould be ſuppoſed to conſi- 
der it as a matter of indifferency. But in Scotland, 
paſſions, policy and reaſon it ſelf required a deli- 
verance trom the yoke of biſhops, of whom the 
majority, to the very utmoſt of their ability, op- 
poſed the reformation. Thus were eſtabliſhed 
preſbyteries and national ſynods, or general aſſem- 
blies, and to their care was commited the ſettling 
of church diſcipline. 

Originally, thoſe general aſſemblies had, or per- 
haps uſurped, a very great authority. It was 
even neceſſary their power ſhould be great, to inable 
them to defend the reformation againſt the inceſ. 
fant attacks of its adverſaries. Queen Mary, who 
arrived ſoon after in Scotland, was a zealous Papiſt, 
and _ of the prime nobility were of like ſenti- 
ments: ſo the Romiſh faction was ſtill very ſtrong, 
and in condition to obſtruct the reformation's pro- 
greſs. On the other hand, the general aſſembly, 
then conſiſting wholly of miniſters, vigorouſ] 
ſupported the new creed, ſpite of the Catholic 
party's moſt ſtrenuous efforts. Mean while, not- 
withſtanding the Reformed ardently labored to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy by public authority, they could 
not obtain of the parliament any expreſs act for 
that purpoſe. At length, in 1566, the general 
aſſembly ſolemnly approved the diſcipline of the 
Swiſs church, and of a parity among the miniſters. 
This was ſufficient to overthrow at once the ſpi- 
ritual power of the biſhops, but not to deprive 
chem of their temporal privileges: ſo, from the 
year 1561, to Queen Mary's depoſition in 1567, 
the biſhops ſtare and condition were very uncer- 
tain, They injoyed their revenues, fat in parlia- 
ments, but their ſpiritual juriſdiction was acknow- 
ledged by few, tho* they labored for its preſer- 
vation, The general ailembly had declared for 
che Preſbyterian government, but the parliament 
was not yet come to any deciſion, Mean while, 
the prelates were in a very indifferent and dubious 
ſituation, ſince the people, who highly venerated 
the general aſſembly, could not, after they had 
been condemned there, acknowledge them for 
paſtors. Thus, nothwithſtanding their ſpiritual 
authority was not expreſly abrogated by the par- 
lament, it was, as I may fay, reduced to nothing, 
ſince they could not exerciſe it, the general aſſem- 
bly directing all eccleſiaſtical affairs. This has 
occaſioned warm controverſies about epiſcopacy, 
ſome affirming it to have been utterly aboliſhed 
in Scotland, and others, that it always ſub- 


liſted. One cannot but wonder at a diſpute about Nalſon, 
a fact of this nature, and it is no leſs ſurpriſing p. 140. 


that the parliament of Scotland ſhould, for upwards 
of thirty years, have delayed uſing their authority 
to ſettle the church government. It is therefore 
abſolutely requiſite ro explain the reaſon ; other- 
wiſe it would be difficult to comprehend what occa- 


* 


. 


Ii) This cauſe was not only argued by the King's, and Mr. Hampden's counſel, but afterwards by the judges at the bench, 
, | : * O l 

and all of them (except Hutten and Crooke) argued, and gave their judgment for the King. Judge Crooke (ſays Whitelock 
in his Memoirs, p. 24. of his own knowledge) was reſolved to deliver his opinion for the King, and to that end had pre- 
pared his argument: but a few days before, upon diſcourſe with ſome of his relations, and moſt ſerious thoughts of the buſinets, 
and being heartened by his lady, who told her huſband upon this occaſion, ©* That ſhe hoped he would do nothing againit his 
e conſcience, for fear of any danger or prejudice to him or his family; and that ſhe would be contented to ſuffer want, or 
« any miſery with him, rather than te occaſion for him to do or ſay any thing againſt his judgment “. Upon theſe, I 
ſay, and the like incouragements, but chiefly upon his better thoughts, he ſuddenly altered his purpoſe, and argued and declared 


his opinion againſt the King. 
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ſioned the troubles of Scotland, whereof we mult 
neceſſarily treat ſomewhat largely. But before we 
deſcend to particulars, it will he needful to ob- 
ſerve, that we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh tlie benefice 
from the office of a biſhop. By the benefice, I mean 
the revenues, lands, honors, privileges, in a word, 
all the temporalities annexed to the epiſcopal dignity. 
By the office I underſtand the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
and functions of a biſhop. If this diſtinction be not 
always borne in memory, it will not be poſſible 
to form a clear idea of the diſputes upon this 
ſubject, 

[t is certain that, from the year 1560, when the 
reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the year 
1569, the church of that kingdom was governed 
by Preſbyteries, Dioceſan and Provincial Synods, 
General Aſſemblies, and that they even appointed 
ſuperintendants, who continued 'till the year 1575. 
It is no leſs certain, that the general aſſemblies 


condemned and rejected epiſcopal government above 


thirty years, and, during that time, conſtantly de- 
manded and earneſtly ſollicited the abolition of 
epiſcopacy, with reſpect both to temporals and 
ſpirituals. Nevertheleſs, from the begining of the 
reformation, *till 1592, no expreſs act ot parlia- 
ment could be obtained, either for or againſt epiſco- 
pacy, or to approve or reject the Preſbyterian govern- 
ment, if we except the interval between the years 
1571 and 1575, of which mention ſhall be made 
hereafter, | 


| 


Had the general aſſemblies confined their de- 
mands to the aboliſhing epiſcopacy, as to the ſpi- 


ritual functions, very probably, they would eaſily 
have obtained it: but after abolition of the epiſco- 


pal office as far as in them lay, they were not ſatis- 


fied with deſiring that their acts might be con- 
firmed by parliament, but demanded alſo the name 
of biſhop might be aboliſhed, and the biſhops de- 
prived of all temporal honors and privileges in 
general, as the right of ſiting in parliament, &c. 
But the court always oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly, becauſe 
the biſhopricks and abbies being filled by the 
King, he could almoſt depend on as many votes 
in parliament as there were biſhops and abbots. 
For the ſame reaſon, the court, by ſecret prac- 
tiſes, hindered the parliament from paſſing any act 
to eſtabliſh Preſbytery, and to abrogate the ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction. of biſhops, becauſe it was per- 
ceived that this would tend to deprive them of their 
temporal honors. Not but that, in the actual 
== of the church, Epiſcopacy was really abo- 
iſhed, and Preſbytery eftabliſhed ; but however, 
as long as there was no expreſs act to aboliſh epil- 
copacy, the biſhops and abbots could not be pre- 


| vented from voting in parliament, which was a 


great advantage to the court: ſo the name and 
title of biſhops and abbots ſtill ſubſiſted. They 
held the lands annexed to their predeceſſors, tho' 
the office had actually ceaſed. This is fo true, 
with reſpect to the abbots, as not to admit any 
diſpute. The abbies were in the poſſeſſion of laics, 
who ſat in parliament by the name and title of 
abbots. As to the biſhops, the matter is not fo 
clear, becauſe the title of biſhop was confered on 
eccleſiaſtics. Had the court beſtowed the biſhop- 
ricks on laics, it would have given too much ad- 
vantage to the general aſſembly, who deſired 
nothing more than a plauſible pretenſe to preſs the 
abolition of prelates temporalities. his de- 
monſtrates that one may rationally affirm, there 
were, and were not, at the ſame time, biſhops 
in Scotland. Scotland had biſhops, if we conſider 
its having perſons ſo ſtiled, who held the lands 
and revenues of the Sees, and who, as ſuch, had 
a ſeat in parliament, It had none, with reſpect 
to the ſpiritual functions, which were aboliſhed by 


the Pe aſſembly's decrees, and by actual prac- 
Vor., II. | 


tiſe, tho* not expreſly repealed by parliament. All CaarLesl 
objections, replications, &c. in this diſpute, wholly Ax' 1636. 


turn upon the confuſion of the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral ſtates of the biſhops. Some very manifeſtly 
prove epiſcopacy to have all along ſubſiſted in 
Scotland, provided they confine the meaning of 
that word to temporals: but their proofs, with 
regard to eg are extremely defe tive. Others 


evidently ſhew, that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed as to 


the ſpiritual functions, by virtue of acts paſſed by 
the general aſſembly. But they cannot prove it was 
aboliſhed, with reſpect to the temporal privileges, 
lince the parliament had not yet made any deci- 
ſion. As neither can produce any expreſs act of 
parliament, at leaſt 'till ſuch a time, they alledge 
ſome from whence * indeavor to draw inferences 
to their advantage. But this requires a farther ex- 
plication. For the readier comprehending this 
matter, we muſt neceſſarily diftinguiſh the various 
circumſtances of Scotland from the reformation's 
original introduction, viz. in the reign of Mary; 
in that of James VI, during his minority; under 
the ſame Prince after aſſuming the government, 
according to the ſeveral miniſters or favorites, by 
whoſe ccuaſels he was directed; and laſtly, under 
the ſame King James after his acceſſion to England: 
during all which time the biſhops ſtate and ſitua- 
tion depended on the intereſts of thoſe who were in 
the adminiſtration. 
ueen Mary's reign laſted *till the year 1567. 
Thi Princeſs was a Sleek Catholic, Td al 8 
long as her natural brother, the earl of Murray, had 
any credit with her, the reformation was not at- 
tacked: but, towards the cloſe of her government, 
under Bothwel's adminiſtration, the general aſſem- 
bly loſt ground. However, in 1566, they made 
the above-cited decree, to approve of the Swiſs 
church's diſcipline, and of a parity among the mi- 
niſters, which intirely deſtroyed epiſcopacy. But 
Mary, regardleſs of this decree, openly reſtored the 
archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's, notwithſtanding the 
aſſembly's oppoſition. _ | es 
The interval from the depoſing Queen Mary, in 
1567, to 1573, was a time of troubles and diſcord, 
under the adminiſtration of diverſe regents, whoſe 
authority was not firmly eſtabliſhed ; ſo that it was 
very difficult for the parliament effectually to ſettle 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. All can be faid is, that 
they rejected not what the general aſſembly had 
eſtabliſhed, tho they did not thereto actually con- 
ſent, On the other hand, in 1572 and 1573, the 
regent, for ſome private views, cauſed ſome acts 
to be paſſed in favor of epiſcopacy, but which 
were afterwards repealed. Theſe were the acts, viz, 
By the firſt, which 1s the forty-ſixth of the par- 


we. 


Nalſon, 


liament held in 1572, it is declared, “ The arch- p. 1,1. 


% biſhops and biſhops have the authority, and are 
« ordained to convene and deprive all inferior per- 
« ſons, being miniſters, who ſhall not ſubſcribe 
« the articles of religion, and give their oath for 
c acknowledging and recognoſcing our ſovereign 
« Lord and his authority, and bring a teſtimonial 
cin writing thereupon, within a month after their 
% admiſlion.” | | 
By the forty-eighth act of the ſame parliament, it 
is declared, That archbiſhops and biſhops have 
de authority at their viſitations to deſign miniſters 
e glebes.“ Wk 
the fifty- fourth of the ſaid parliament, * arch- 


ce biſhops and biſhops were authoriſed to nominate 


« and appoint, at their viſitations, perſons in every 
« parochin for making and ſeting the taxation, 
« for upholding and repairing kicks and kirk- 
« yards, and to convene, try, and cenſure all per- 
« ſons who ſhall be found to have applied to 145 
«© own uſe the ſtones, timber, or any thing elſe 
« pertaining to kirks demoliſhed. 
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By the fifty-fifth of the parliament in 1573, 
Ax? 1636. archbiſhops and biſhops were authoriſed to ad- 
3E © moniſh perſons married, in caſe of deſertion, to 
« adhere, and in caſe of diſobedience, to direct 
<« charges to the miniſter of the parochin to pro- 
« ceed to the ſentence of excommunication.“ 

In theſe four acts appear ſome ſigns of the epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction, or at leaſt, that the POR did 
not look upon epiſcopacy as utterly aboliſhed, But, 
on the other hand, it the biſhops actually exerciſed 
their functions at that time, .where was the neceſſity 
of the parliament's authoriſing them to act in moſt 
of the particulars ſpecified in theſe ſtatutes? But 
here is a yet more forcible objection againſt the b1- 
ſhops: and that is, they who have thus cited theſe 
acts have curtailed them, and paſſed over in ſilence 
the ſuperintendants who were joined with the biſhops, 
whence is infered, that the biſhops were impowered 
only as the parliament's commiſſioners. 

1 next proceed to the time of King James's ma- 
Jority, or at leaſt of his aſſuming the government, 
tho' he was not actually a major. The earl of 
Morton having loſt his head in 1581, the duke of 
Lenox and — of Arran ruled the young King as 
they pleaſed. They were afterwards expulſed by 
the Ruthens; but James ſoon recalled Arran, who 
became more powerful than ever. It is certain, this 
favorite's aim was to diſingage his royal maſter from 
the intereſt of England, and to countenance the 
duke of Guiſe's ſcheme to attack Queen Elizabeth 
by Scotland. It was therefore the favorite's buſi- 
neſs to curb the too great power of the general aſ- 
ſembly, who ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of this 
proj In order to ſucceed, his readieſt way was, 
not only to protect the biſhops, but alſo to give 
them authority over the miniſters, that theſe might 
be humbler : and to that purpoſe, he, in the par- 
liament of 1564, procured the four ſubſequent acts, 
vi... 

The hundred and thirtieth ran: That none of 

« his Majeſty's lieges and ſubjects preſume or take 
«« upon hand to impugn the dignity and authority 
« of the three eſtates of this kingdom, whereby 
e the honor and authority of the 1 Majeſty's 
« ſupreme court of parliament, paſſed all memory 
« of man, hath been 9 or to ſeek or 
“ procure the innovation or diminution of the 
«« power and anthority of the ſame three eſtates, 
« or any of them in time coming, under the pain 
« of treaſon.” | * 
By the hundred and thirty-firſt, «© All judgments | 
ce and juriſdictions, as well in ſpiritual as temporal 
« cauſes, in practiſe and cuſtom, during the twen- 
cc 2 years by-paſſed, not approved by the 
ing and three eſtates in parliament, are diſ- 

« charged; and it 1s declared, that none of his 
«« Highneſs's ſubjects, of whatſoever quality, eſtate | ** 
« or function they be, ſpiritual or temporal, pre- 
« ſume, or take upon hand to convocate, convene, | <* 
c or aſſemble themſelves together for holding coun- | <+ 
c cils, conventions, or aſſemblies, to treat, con- 
« ſult, or determinate in any matter of eſtate, | << 
e civil or eccleſiaſtical (except in the ordinary 
« judgments) without his Majeſty's ſpecial com- 
« mandment, or expreſs licenſe had and obtained 


uſurpation of the ear] of Arran, who liad formed ay 
the project of admiring into Scotland a Papiſtic 10 
army: nor is it much to the biſhops credit that hie 
ſhould deem them proper inſtruments to counte nance 
that deſign. 2. The general aſſembly ſolemnly 
proteſted againſt theſe acts, maintaining, it was not 
in the King's or parliament's power to regulate or 
vary the government of the church, without the f 
church's own concurrence ; that it could not reaſon- # 
ably be pretended that four biſhops, who were pre- J 
ſent in this parliament, and whoſe ſpiritual power 
was long ſince aboliſhed, and four laics, under the 
denomination of abbots, were legitimate repreſen. 
tatives of the whole church, or that their conſent to 
theſe acts ſhould be conſidered as the conſent of the 
national church. 3. Theſe four acts were repealed 
by the parliament of 1592. 
I muſt now proceed to another juncture, when 
King James, freed from the earl of Arran's tyran- 
ny, having relinquiſhed the chimerica] projects ſug- 
geſted by that favorite, was better acquainted with 
his true intereſts. I mean the year 1587. Tho, 
at the begining of this year, Queen Elizabeth had 
| beheaded Mary, King James's mother, he was ſoon 
comforted by the hopes of one day poſſeſſing the 
crown of England, which he was afraid of loſing, 
in caſe he continued to form projects againſt reſi- 
gion, as he had done during Arran's miniſtry. He p. 161. 
therefore, this ſame year, gave the royal aſſent to 
the act of annexation, whereby were adjoined to the 1 
crown, ** all lordſhips and baronies pertaining to 
„ whatſoever archbiſhops, or biſhops, abbots, 
„ priors, nuns and monks; reſerving always to 
„ archbiſhops, &c. and others poſſeſſors of great 
<< benefices of the eſtate of prelates, and which be- 
« fore had or hath vote in parliament, the princi- 
pal caſtles and fortalices.“ 
It may from this act be infered, that the depriv- 
ing biſhops of their lands, was depriving them 
withal of the right of ſiting in parliament, ſince 
that right was wholly founded on poſſeſſion of the 
baronies : nay, it ſeems that the title of biſhop be- 
gan now to be confered on laics, which gave them 
only poſſeſſion of the chief caſtle appertaining to the 
ſee. ' At leaſt we find that, ſhortly after, the 
biſhoprick of Cathneſs becoming vacant, by the 
death of Robert carl of March, the King's uncle, 
the general aſſembly petitioned his Majeſty to con- 
fer that ſee on ſome eccleſiaſtic. | 
Finally, in 1592, the parliament repealed and Ib. p. 16; 
annulled not only the above-cited acts of 1583, but 
alſo ſuch as were contrary to the diſcipline eſtabliſh- 
ed, „ approving, ratifying and confirming the aſ- 
6 ſemblies, * Ms and ſynods, with the diſci- 
ce pline and juriſdiction of the kirk, as moſt juſt 
and godly, notwithſtanding whatſoever ſtatutes, 
acts, canons, civil or municipal laws made in 
the contrary. Farther, they abrogated all acts 
granting commiſſion to biſhops, and other judges 
conſtitute in eccleſiaſtical cauſes z and ordained 
reſentation to benefices, to be directed to prel- 
yteries, with power to give collation there- 
on.” | 

This act was confirmed in 1593, and the power 


e 


1 


Nalſon, 
p. 142. 


r 


to that effect.“ of preſbyteries ſolemnly acknowledged, by the par- ; 
By the hundred and thirty-ſecond, <* biſhops are | liament in 1 594, one hundred and twenty- |: 
<« authoriſed to try and judge miniſters guilty. of | nine. i 5 
* crimes meriting deprivation.” | | Was not all this ſufficient abſolutely to aboliſh Ibid. 1 
The hundred and thirty-third ordains, “ That | epiſcopacy ? By the act of 1587 the biſhops were £ 
«« miniſters, exerciſing any office beſide their cal- | diſpoſſeſſed of their lands; and by that of 1592 Wi 
er ling, be tried and adjudged culpable by their or- | they loſt all manner of juriſdiction, For how could 


«« dinaries.” the power of the preſpyteries and general aſſem- 
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It is evident that the drift in theſe four acts was, 
to aboliſh the general aſſemblies with the preſby- 
tery, and reſtore the epiſcopal government. But it 
muſt be obſerved; 


blies, be conſiſtent with the epiſcopal juriſdiction? 


And yet, there were perſons who ſtill bore the name 


| of biſhop, by reaſon of their holding caſtles former- 


ly appertaining to the ſecs ; for it appears not on 


what 


1 
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Caartesl what other ſcore they could be ſtiled biſhops : nay, 


An? 1630. very ſeemingly, diverſe of theſe ſees were in lay- 
hands; at leaſt, the abbies and priories were cer- 


Nalſon, 
p. 164. 


tainly ſo. | | 

But matters did not long continue on the ſame 
footing. Whether the general aſſemblies uſurped 
too much authority, after they were freed from the 
biſhops, or for ſome other reaſons, King James 
laid new ſchemes, and determined on re-eſtabliſhing 
the prelates. Then, as at many other junctures, 
the court had ſuch great influence over the parlia- 
ment, that in a manner whatever was required was 
inacted. 

James therefore, in. 1597, ſo managed, that 


the privilege of a voice in parliament was grant 


« ed to the whole kirk ; and under that name to 
« biſhops and abbots, even as in times of Papiſtry. 
« As to the office and ſpiritual 
&« biſhops, the parliament remited them to the 
« King and the aſſembly, intending not to dero- 
« gate from the provincial and general aſſemblies, 
ce and other whatſoever preſbyterics and ſeſſions, nor 
« from the diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the kirk.” 

This act evidences that the biſhops had loſt their 
right of ſeat in parliament, fince there was occaſion 
for reſtoring it them. By virtue of the ſaid act, 
they reſumed their places in parliament, and even 
ſir Robert Spotſwood, a laic, took his ſeat there, 
as abbot of New-Abbey. The King deſired no- 
thing more at that time, than to re-introduce to 
the parliament the biſhops and abbots. But he did 
not ſtop there, as will preſently appear. 

Mean while, as the general aſſembly till conti- 


nued ſtrenuouſly oppoſing eccleſiaſtics promotion to 


ofts of authority 1n the ſtate, and as the people 
Enel more inclined to follow the general aſſem- 
bly's determinations than thoſe of the parliament, it 
was to be feared this diſſenſion would finally occa- 
fon diſturbances in the realm. To prevent this in- 
convenience, James cauſed the general aſſembly, 


held at Montroſs, in the year 1600, to be preſſed 
| ſo earneſtly to conſent to what the parliament of 


1597 had granted the biſhops, that they were ob- 
liged either to comply, or break with him abſo- 
lutely. They therefore approved this act, but on 
certain conditions, the ſubſtance whereof was, that 
the biſhops ſhould act in parliament only as the 


kirk's commiſſioners or deputies, and be ſubject to 


the general aſſembly. The conditions impoſed on 
them were as follow, viz. 

1. They ſhall obtain a commiſſion from the 
eneral aſſembly, to act in their name in par- 
lament, and ſhall ſwear to obſerve the following 
articles. f : 

2. They ſhall move nothing, without having 
expreſs order from the kirk, on pain of being de- 
prived of their office. 5 

3. They ſhall not conſent, no not by their ſilence, 
to any thing againſt the liberties of the kirk, under 
the ſame penalty. 


4. They ſhall be accountable to each general 


aſſembly for their behavior in the diſcharge of 
their commiſſion ſince the laſt aſſembly ; be ob- 
liged to demand the approbation, and ſubmit to 
the determination and cenſure of the aſſembly, 
without any appeal, on pain of being pronounced 
infamous and excommunicated. 

5. They ſhall be fatisfied with that portion of 
their benefices the King ſhall pleaſe to allot them, 
for their ſubſiſtence, that they may not be a burden 
to the miniſters who are already, or ſhall.be here- 
aſter ſettled in their benefices. WA 

6. They ſhall not ſuffer their benefices to go to 
decay, or diſpoſe of any thing belonging thereto, 
without conſent of the King and the general aſſem- 
bly, and ſhall allow that inhibitions be directed to 
them for that purpofe. 


overnment of | 


I 


7. They ſhall exerciſe the functions of 


ſtors CHARLES 


in their own congregations, and be ſubject to the Ax' 1636. 
cenſure of their own preſbyteries and the general 


aſſembly, like the reſt of the miniſters who are not 
commiſſioned. 

8. In the adminiſtration of diſcipline, and in 
every thing relating to the government of the kirk, 
they ſhall uſurp no power or juriſdiction beyond 
what is adjudged to other miniſters, on pain of fot- 
feiting their office. | 

9. In preſbyteries and general and provincial aſ- 
ſemblies, they ſhall demean themſelves in the fame 
manner as other miniſters, and ſhall be liable to 
their cenſure, 

10, None of thoſe who fit in parliament ſhall he 
members of the general aſſemblies, unleſs they be 
expreſly deputed by their preſbyteries. 

It is maniteſt, from theſe conditions, inſerted in 
the acts of parliament made to confirm that of 
1597, What was the intention of the Montroſs aſ- 
ſembly, in agreeing, thro* complaiſance to his Ma- 
jeſty, that the biſhops ſhould ſit in parliament. 
The prelates imbraced what was for their advantage, 
vz. the aſſembly's conſent to the privilege granted 
them : but never performed any of the conditions. 
The court was then favorable to them; but it was 
ſtill more ſo, after King James's acceſſion to the 


crown of England, 


Soon as James became King of England, he 
formed, as has been ſaid, the project of e tabliſhing 


in the Scotiſh kirk the diſcipline and hierarchy of 


the church of England. To accompliſh this de- 


ſign, it was requiſite he ſhould reſtore the biſhops 


to all the rights they had injoyed before the refor- 
mation, and accordingly he reſolved to begin with 
this reſtoration. His power in the parliament was 
very great, during the laſt years of his being in 
Scotland ; but it was nothing in compariſon of what 
it was after his acceſſion to the throne of England. 
It ſuffices to ſay, that this influence was in propor- 
tion to the means he had of diſpenſing to his Scotiſh 
ſubjects favors which he had not been able ro con- 
ter on them in their country. We have ſeen, in the 
hiſtory of his reign, how he ſhowered on them his 
bounties, whereof the Engliſh could not forbear 
complaining. It is not therefore much to be won- 
dered at that the members of the Scotiſh parliament 
ſhould be at his devotion. He made uſe of his 
credit, in the year 1606, and obtained the inſuing 
parliamentary ſtatutes, viz. | 

« The ancient and fundamental policy, conſiſt- 
« ing in the maintenance of the three eſtates of par- 
ce liament, being of late greatly impaired, and al- 
« moſt ſubverted, eſpecially by the indirect abo- 
e liſhing of the eſtate of biſhops by the act of an- 
* nexation : albeit it was never meaned by his 


p. 143. 


« Majeſty, nor by his eſtates, that the ſaid eſtate 


«« of biſhops, being a neceſſary eſtate of the par- 
* liament, ſhould any way be ſuppreſſed ; yet, by 
«« diſmembering and abſtracting from them of their 
« livings, being brought in contempt and poverty, 
e the ſaid eſtate of biſhops is hereby reſtored, and 
e and redintegrate to their ancient and accuſtomed 
“ honors, dignities, prerogatives, privileges, lands, 
6 teindes, rents, as the ſame was in the Retormed 
« kirk, moſt amply and free, at any time before 
ce the act of annexation ; reſcinding and anulling 
<« all acts of parliament made in prejudice ot the 
<« ſaid biſhops in the premiſſes, or any of them, 
« with all which hath followed, or may follow 
« thereupon, to the effect they may peaceably injoy 
«© the honors, dignities, privileges and prerogatives 
«© competent to them, or their eſtate, ſince the re- 

« formation of religion.“ 
Thus far, however, it concerned only the tem- 
alities, there not being in the act a ſingle word 
whence it might be infered, that the parliament 
reſtored 
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Cnaruesl reſtored the biſhops to their ſpiritual functions, or found it fully eſtabliſhed, tho contrary to the bent Cy: 
Ax? 1636, ancient juriſdiction. Indeed the general aſſembly | of the nation in general, as in the ſequel manifeſtly 3 
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pretended, that the King and parliament could make 
no alterations in the ſpirituals, without the Kirk's 
conſent ; but they had no power to hinder the King 
and parliament from beſtowing the crown lands on 
whom they pleaſed, or from admiting into the 
parliament ſuch as they thought proper. But King 
James's intention was not to ſtop there. 

In 1609, his ſaid Majeſty, under color of con- 
firming the a& of 1606, obtained of the parlia- 
ment a ſecond ſtatute, which, in confirming the 
former one, ſubjoined a clauſe, whereby the biſhops 
were intirely re-inſtated in their priſtine authority, 
privileges and juriſdiction. By virtue of this latter 
act it was that the biſhops took poſſeſſion of the 
kirk's government, notwithſtanding the Montroſs 
aſſembly's terms or conditions, which they little re- 
garded, and preſumed were annulled by this ſtatute. 
But the general aſſembly formerly proteſted againſt 
this act, affirming the parliament have not power, 
without the kirk's conſent, to reſtore a ſpiritual 
office which hath been aboliſhed. They likewiſe 
proteſted againſt eccleſiaſtics being promoted to civil 
polis, as pernicious to religion. 1 heir proteſtation 
was rejected: nevertheleſs it was printed and diſ- 
perſed over the whole realm. : 

The general aſſembly's oppoſition had a great 
effect on the people, who loved not the biſhops, 
and had been fifty years uſed to the Preſbyterian 
government. They exclaimed, that the parliament 
had been gained to impoſe on them epilcopal go- 
vernment, which was odious to the whole nation, 
not only without conſulting the kirk, but even quite 
contrary to its inclination. This oppoſition con- 
vinced King James, that, notwithſtanding the par- 
liament's authority, he ſhould find it very difficult 


appeared. James I, as has been obſerved, had 
formed the deſign of reducing the Scotiſh kirk to 
a like eſtabliſhment with the church of England 
He had made therein a conſiderable Yrogreſs, and 
Charles purſued the deſign with Nil more ardor 
than his father. But, as hitherto, I have only treated 
of what regards the biſhops, it is requiſite, before 
we enter upon a relation of that kingdom's troy- 
bles, which firſt commenced in 1637, to mention 
the meaſures ſucceſſively taken by the two Kings to 
accompliſh their deſign. 

When King James had intirely reſtored epiſ- 
copacy in Scotland, he reſolved to complete his 
work gradually. To that purpoſe, he began with 
the five articles mentioned in the hiſtory of his reign 
which he cauſed to be approved by the general 
aſſembly of Perth, by means perhaps no leſs illegal 
than violent (1). The biſhops governed the preſ- 
byteries, by making themſelves moderators, ſo that 
it was not poſſible to chuſe any for commiſſioners 
to the general aſſembly, but ſuch as they thought 
proper. However this be, the five articles being 
approved, his Majeſty, who by long experience was 
well acquainted with the genius and character of the 
Scots, judged it firſt of all intirely neceſſary to 
curb the petulancy and boldneſs of the miniſters, 
for fear they ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the king- 
dom. The people had for them a great venera- 
tion, which was even augmented after reſtoring 
the biſhops, becauſe theſe latter were much more 
ſedulous to maintain their grandure and authority, 
than gain the love of their flocks. Charles, in order 
to compals his ends, erected in Scotland a high- 
commiſſion, like that in England, but which, till 
then, was unheard-of in Scotland. As the Scots 
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to reduce the Scots to obedience, ſo long as the ge- had never beſtowed on their Sovereign the title of 

neral aſſembly oppoſed the prelates reſtoration. He | ſupreme head of the church, as was done in Eng- 

reſolved therefore to cauſe a general aſſembly to be | land, there had been no occaſion to eſtabliſh in 7 
held at Glaſgow, in 1610, where he took care to | Scotland a high-commiſſion, to exerciſe, in his : 
gain a majority of votes, and whereof thoſe ſame | Majeſty's name, the ſupremacy. But James 1, : 
prelates were the chief directors. The aſſembly, who was extremely prone to ſtretch his prerogative, ä 
thus diſpoſed agreed, that the biſhops ſhould re- | readily believed, he had no leſs right to exerciſe the . 
ſume all their ſpiritual functions, together with the | ſupremacy in Scotland than in England, tho? 'til J 
kirk's government. After that, in 1612, James | then he had never even dreamed of any ſuch matter. : 
called a parliament, who, on the Glaſgow aſſembly's | Howſoever this may have been, by means of this . 
conſent, paſſed an act, whereby the biſhops were | new court, which was at firſt exceſlively rigid, ex- . 


reſtored to all their ſpiritualities. 

The prelates adverſaries, aſtoniſhed at this pro- 
cedure, were forced to be ſilent, the torrent being 
too violent to be reſiſted. Beſide, the general 
aſſemblies becoming leſs neceſſary ſince the biſhops 
had the church's government, his * very 
rarely licenſed their convening, and when he did, 
it was after he had taken all neceſſary precautions to 
be aſſured that the biſhops would be directors and 
managers. In 1617, he moreover obtained of the 

rliament an act, whereby it was ordained, that 
the biſhops ſhould be elected by the chapters, and 
conſecrated with the accuſtomed rites, meaning 
thoſe introduced of late years. As, during the 
troubles in Scotland 2 ene 2 en | oy 

le, as will preſently appear, loudly complaine 

f = prelates woos Ka the Glaſgow aſſembly's 
conſent, in 1610, was objected to them inceſſantly. 
For this reaſon, the firſt general aſſembly which 
King Charles was obliged to grant in 1638, found 
no better method to evade this objection, than to 
declare the Glaſgow aſſembly void originally. 

Such was the ſtate of epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
from the retormation's introduction to the reign of 
Charles I, who, at his acceſſion to the throne, 


communicating and depriving the miniſters for the 
leaſt offenſe, he kept them ſo in awe, that not one 
durſt move. This, with the favors heaped on ſuch 
as ſhewed a readineſs to countenance his deſigns, 
rendered him in a manner ſecure of ſucceſs in his 
undertaking, which advanced daily. Nothing was 
wanting to complete it, but making the Engliſh 
liturgy and canons be received in Seotland, which 
once effected, there would be no difference between 
the churches of both kingdoms. This was as eaſy 
to be accompliſhed as what had been done already : 


ſo his Majeſty having convened a general aſſembly 
at Aberdeen, it was repreſented to them; that 


divine ſervice was, in the Scotiſh kirk performed very 
indecently, every miniſter having liberty to com- 
poſe public prayers, and uſe what expreſſions he 
pleaſed, which was liable to great inconveniencies : 
that it would therefore be proper to compile a 
liturgy, to be uſed in every church thro'out Scotland, 
to the end people might every where pray with 
one heart and one mouth. It muſt be obſerved, 
that it was not moved to receive the Engliſh liturgy, 
but only to compoſe one proper for the kirk ot 
Scotland: whereupon diverſe members of the aſſem- 
bly believed, they might without danger agree, 


— 


(1) The articles were, kneeling at the ſacrament, communicating the ſick, private baptiſm, confirmation, keeping ſome 


feitivals. 
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that a common- prayer book ſhould be uſcd, and 
the rather, as the reformed churches of Geneva, 
Swiſſerland, France and Germany had their ſeveral 
liturgies, tho? very different from that of the Eng- 
liſh. This motion being approved, the aſſembly 
appointed commiſſioners to compoſe the new liturgy, 
and this nomination. may readily be preſumed to 
have been agreeable to his Majeſty's deſire. Theſe 
commiſſioners, of whom the majority were prelates, 
after imploy ing a conſiderable time in framing this 
liturgy, only copied that which was ſet forth in 
England, in the reign of Edward VI, and ent it 
the King for his approbation. 

The Palatinate, and Spaniſh match affairs ſo in- 
groſſed King James, during the latter years of his 
lite, that he could not effectually think of finiſhing 
the work he had undertaken in Scotland. As he 
knew the Scots perfectly, and their ſtrong pre- 
poſſeſſion for Preſbytery, he doubleſs thought pro- 
per to defer the execution of his deſign 'till he had 
compleated his two grand affairs. He was appre- 
henſive that, if unluckily any diſturbances ſhould 
occur in Scotland on account of the liturgy, it 
might divert him from what was then the chief 
obje& of his labor. I have in the hiſtory of his 
reign related how he was amuſed for many years, 
and therefore he could not finiſh what he had be- 


gun, but, being over-taken by death, leſt it to 


the care of his ſucceſſor. | 

Charles I was no leſs eager than his father, to 
eſtabliſh in Scotland the church of England's diſ- 
Cipline. But his circumſtances, in the begining of 
his reign, admited not his applying himſelt to the 
finiſhing this affair ſo expeditiouſly as he wiſhed. 
His wars with Spain, and afterwards with France, 
his projects touching his prerogative, with his con- 
tinual quarrels with the parliaments, demanded his 
whole application. Beſide, it was not proper in 
theſe junctures to rouze the Scots, who indeed 
ſeemed quiet and ſubmiſſive, but were nevertheleſs 
highly diſcontented ; nor was his Majeſty thereof 
ignorant. He therefore waited 'till he had con- 
cluded peace with France and Spain, and rendered 


himſelf, as it were, abſolute by this diſſolution of 


three parliaments, by his reſolution never to call 
any more, and by eſtabliſhing his prerogative, 
concerning taxes, without the concurrence of par- 
liament. Then it was he began to think ſeriouſly 
of compleating the Scotiſh Kirk's reduction to a 
rag conformity with the church of England. 

e had not however been idle with reſpect to 
Scotland during theſe firſt years of his reign. Tho? 
he had delayed the execution of his deſign, it was 
ever in his thoughts, and he had taken ſome mea- 
ſures which ſeemed to warrant ſucceſs. 1. He had 
either continued or renewed the high-commiſſion, 
introduced by the King his father. 2. He had 
almoſt aboliſhed the general aſſemblies, by not 
allowing any ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 
3. He had ſo ſupported and countenanced the 
biſhops, that rhey had intirely in their power all 
the clergy, whom they ruled with a very heavy hand. 
4. He had gained a great number of the miniſters 
by means of benefices and eccleſiaſtical offices or 
dignities, which were granted only to thoſe on 
whoſe compliance he could depend. 5. He had 
ſo filled the Scotiſh council, in whoſe hands the 
adminiſtration of affairs is lodged during the Sove- 
reign's abſenſe, that there was ſcarce a privy coun- 


ſellor but what was ingaged to promote his deſigns. 


88 


6. In this council were diverſe prelates, and the 


— 


archbiſhop of St. Andrews was veſted with the CHarLesl 
chancellorſhip, the 1 office in all Scot- Ax' 1636. 
land (1). 7. He had ſecured the lords of ſeſſion, ww 
that is, of the college of juſtice and; in a word, 
all who had places depending on the court. 8. He 
had charged Laud, chic of Canterbury, to 
hoid continual correſpondence with the biſhops and 
council of Scotland, and take with them the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to accompliſh the deſign. It 
ſeemed therefore impoſlible his Majeſty ſhould meet 
with any oppoſition from a diſperſed people, with- 
out leaders, without ſupport, and deſtitute of their 
9 —_ aſſiſtance. | 

With all theſe advantages, Charles undertook to As x 
finiſh what ſtill i be done in Scotland. 1 
To that purpoſe, after a reviſal of the liturgy, the new litur- 
tranſmited to the late King, he returned it to Scot- gy into Scot- 
land, with orders to have it received in the kirk : _ — aq 
but, on the objection that this liturgy, being word * II. b. 
tor word the ſame with that of the church of Eng- p. 386, Le. 
land, the Scots might take offenſe at the impoſing Annals. 
on them the liturgy of another kingdom, he thought Nalſon. 
proper to make ſome alterations, and ordained that, ITT, 
inſtead of the Engliſh verſion of the Pſalms, and 
of the Epiſtles and Goſpels, the Scotiſh tranſlation 
ſhould be inſerted in the liturgy of Scotland. That 
done, he was of opinion it-could not, with the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon be alledged by way of complaint, 
that he aimed at impoſing the Engliſh liturgy on 
the kirk of Scotland, tho' the ſole difference be- 
tween them was only what is above hinted. 

While the liturgy was under reviſal, his Majeſty Charles ſends 
diſpatched away to Scotland a book of canons for into Scotland 
the kirk's government, and theſe canons injoined the boelk of 


a conformity to the liturgy, tho“ it was not yet ns, 


publiſhed, nor ſo much as known to the people. Vol. I. p. 84. 
This was ſuch a groſs error, that it mult ho * 
priſing King Charles and his miniſters could ever 
be thereof guilty. The pretenſe to introduce theſe 
new canons was, that the acts of the general aſſem- 
blies not being printed, but contained in a number 
of huge MS. tomes, remained unknown to the 
people. On this account, Charles fancied they 
would be obliged to him for his care in extract- 
ing the chief and moſt material particulars in a 
moderate volume which might be in every one's 
hands. It ſeems ſometimes, that certain Princes 
imagine they have a ſovereign power, not only 
over the bodies, but likewiſe the intellectuals of their 
ſubjects, to make them credit the groſſeſt abſur- 
dities. We have here two remarkable inſtances. 
Charles undertakes to perſuade the people of Scot- 
land, that he pretends not to impoſe on them the 
Engliſh liturgy, tho' it is the very ſame, not only 
in ſubſtance but word for word, becauſe the verſion 
of the epiſtles and goſpels is different. On the 
other hand, he would have them believe, that the 
book of canons 1s no other than a bare abſtract from 
the acts of their general aſſemblies, tho' the reverſe 
is manifeſt, From the reformation's introduction to 
the Glaſgow aſſembly, in 1610, 1, e, during fifty 
years, the general aſſemblies had always condemned 
and rejected epiſcopacy, and all their acts, not one 
excepted, ſuppoſed the Preſbyterian government: 
whereas, contrariwiſe, the book of canons ſuppoſed, 
in every article, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and 
epiſcopal government. How then was it poſſible 
to perſuade the Scots, that this book of canons 
was abſtracted from the acts of their general aſſem- 
blies? this was impoſing on them very unaccount- 
ably (2). | | 


(1) This office had never been in the hands of a churchman ſince the Reformation. He made likewiſe nine biſhops lords of 
ſeſſion, or privy counſellors. Clarendon, Vol, I, p. 67. Ruſhworth, Vol. II. p. 386. | 

(2). Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 83, 85, 86.) juſtly obſerves, as ſomewhat ſtrange, that neither theſe canons, nor the liturgy 
were communicated to the Scotiſh clergy, nor paſſed their approbation. They were compiled by ſome Scotiſh biſhops, and nd. 
mited from Scotland to archbiſhop Laud, Juxton, biſhop of London, and Wren of Norwich, who-reviſed, and put the finiſhing 


hand to them. 
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The liturgy being ready, Charles diſpatched it to 


appointed it to be read in all the 


Ly churches of Edinburg on Faſter-day, this year 


and after- 
wards the 


liturgy. 
Ru 


p. 387. 
Nalſon, 


p. 6. &c. 


Annals. 


p. 615. 
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Edinburg. 


Tumult there 
on this occa- 


ſion. 


Clarendon. 
p. 87. 
Ruſhworth, 


Vol. II. 
N 388. 
alſon. 


p- 6, &c. 


Annals. 


Salmonet. 


Guthry. 


Auguſt 19. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol, II. 


P- 393. 


Preparations 
for another 


tumult. 


Ib. p. 400. 


Ib. p. 86. 
3 


Vol. II. 


1627 : but, on farther conſideration, this order 
was revoked. His Majeſty was told, That it might 
be dangerous to ſurpriſe the people with reading the 
liturgy before they were prepared. That it was 
propcrer to defer it ſome months, in order to lee 
whether, in that interval, the male-contents would 
attempt any oppoſition. In that caſe, they might 
be cruſhed betore they had time to take juſt mea- 
ſures, and the bad ſuccels of their attempt would only 
ſerve to farther his Majeſty's deſign. This reaſon 
appeared fo plauſible, that Charles ordered reading 
the liturgy to be defered *cill Sunday the twenty 
third of July, the fame year. During this whole 
interval, there was not in Edinburg any unuſual mo- 
tion, nor the leaſt appearance that the King's orders 
would be at all oppoſed (1). To be ſtill ſecurer, the 


council eight days before, cauſed it to be publiſhed 


in every church of that city, that the liturgy would 
be read on the inſuing Sunday. No perſon ſtired 
the whole week, and all there was ſo quiet that 
the council doubted not of ſucceſs. | 

Nevertheleſs next Sunday, the lord- chancellor, 
moſt of the grand counſellors, ſome biſhops, the 
lords of ſeſſion or judges of the realm, and the 
magiſtrates of Edinburg, repairing to St. Giles's 
church, the cathedral of that city, when the dean 
opened the book to read the liturgy, the meaner 
ſort of people, with claping of hands, execrations 
and outcries, raiſed ſo hideous a noiſe, that it was 
not poſſible to hear a word, Whereupon the biſhop 
of Edinburg, who was to preach, ſteping into the 
pulpit, with thoughts to appeaſe the people, was 
received with the fame clamors and imprecations, 
and had not a ſtool, thrown at his head, been di- 
verted by the hand of one preſent, the right reve- 
rend would have been in great danger of braining. 
Nor did the lord-chancellor and judges meet with 
more reſpect. At laſt, the provoſt and bailiffs 
of the city came from their places, and with much 


difficulty thruſt out the inraged populace, and, 


ſhuting the doors, the Dean read the liturgy, tho 
continually interrupted by the noiſe without, and 
volies of ſtones ſhowered in at the windows. The 
like tumults occurred in all the other churches of 
Edinburg, nevertheleſs, not one perſon was either 
killed or wounded. The biſhop of Edinburg alone 
ran ſome hazard, as well in the church as in retiring 
to his abode, This firſt tumult was raiſed only 
by the rabble, no perſon of condition or name 
appearing therein, The magiſtrates of Edinburg 
openly diſavowed theſe diſorders, and promiſed 
the council to uſe their indeavors to diſcover and 
chaſtiſe its authors and abetors. They allo offered 
to take order tor the ſecurity of ſuch miniſters as 
ſhould be appointed to read the liturgy another 
time, and wrote to his grace of Canterbury to clear 
themſelves, intreating he would repreſent to his Ma- 
jeſty their innocence. 

Harveſt approaching, abundance of people left 
Edinburg, and went into the country. Mean 
while, the city magiſtrates prayed the council that 
the liturgy might not be read, they having ob- 
ſer ved the people were not yet diſpoſed to receive 
it: but in October, after the harveſt, ſo great a 
concourſe of people flocked to Edinburg, that it 
was ealy to ſce a freſn ſtorm was gathering. The 


þ 


| 


| poſſible to appeaſe the people. 


council therefore iſſued three proclamations. The 
firſt, to order all ſtrangers to depart the city within 
twenty four hours. A ſecond, for removing the 


A diſpute againſt the 


„ obtruded upon the Kirk of Scotland”. The Wien 7 
firſt and laſt were not much regarded, p. 401, 42 


it was in their power to have ſeized, nay, to have 
killed him, while he was in the ſtreet. The 
council, finding themſelves thus beſet, ſent for aſſiſt. 
ance to the magiſtrates; who anſwered, they were 
themſelves ſorrounded in their town-houſe by their 
own citizens, who threatened to tear them piece- 
meal, if they did not ſign a certain paper; which for 
fear of their lives they were forced to do. The paper 


Book XIy 
nn 


Cy ARI. 
An 


no effect. 


1 - . Anna 
council-houſe, demanding the biſhop's perſon, tho? Chan . 


8 


arendon. 


contained theſe three particulars; viz. 1. That Ruſh 


the magiſtrates ſhould join with the people in peti- Vol. 11. . 
tioning againſt the liturgy. . 2. That by their autho- 403, 404. 


rity they ſhould preſently reſtore to their pulpits Nalſon, 
Ramſey and Rollock, two miniſters, greatly beloved? 2 


by the people. 3. That they ſhould reſtore to 
his place one Henderſon, another ſilenced reader. 
Upon this the earls of Traquaire and Wigton, 
of whom the firſt was lord-treaſurer, came to the 
town-houſe to adviſe with the magiſtrates, what 
was beſt to be done for the ſafety of the biſhop 
of Galloway, who was ſtill beſet. After this con- 
ſultation, the two earls, returning to the council, 
were inſulted by the populace. The earl of Tra- 
quaire was thrown down, his hat, cloak and white- 
ſtaff taken from him, the people crying out, God 
„ defend all thoſe who will defend God's cauſe, 
and God confound the ſervice-book and all 
“ the maintainers of it”. Preſently after, the 
provoſt came to the council, and declared that, 
tho* he had uſed his utmoſt indeavors, it was not 
At length, the 
lords of the council applied to ſome of the gentry, 
and, others, who where now aſſembled to ſign the 
petition againſt the ſervice-book. Theſe perſons 


credit with the populace was greater than that of 
the magiſtrates, and did finally prevail with them 


to retire. This ſecond tumult, wherein no perſon 
was killed or wounded any more than in the firſt, yet 
ſeemed more important and dangerous, becauſe in 
the other none but the rabble were concerned, 
whereas in this it plainly appeared, the mutineers 
were contenanced by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, 
as well as by the better ſort of citizens. 

The tumult being appeaſed, a proclamation was 
publiſhed, forbiding any meetings in the ſtreets or 
elſewhere; a proclamation of no uſe, at a time 
when the council could not be ignorant how much 
their authority was contemned by thoſe whom they 
would have intimidated. Accordingly, ſo far were 
the male-contents from being terrified, that they 
ſent to the board their commiſſioners, requiring, 
that the ſilenced miniſters might be reſtored, and 
that they might have aſſurance for the punctual 
performance of what had been lately promiſed them 
by the magiſtrates. The council could eaſily ſee, 


— 


(i) Nor (fays the ſame noble hiſtorian, Ib. p. 87.) was any thing done for the better adjuſting things in the time of this 
ſuſpenſion, but every thing left in the ſame itate of unconcernedneſs as it was before; not ſo much as the council being 


better informed of it; as if they had been ſure all men would have ſubmited to it for conſcience· ſake Ie adds, that the 


earl of Traquaire adviſed this delay. 
(2) The ſame as the term in England. 


(3 The council and ſeſſion were removed for the preſent to Linlithgow, and after much vexation to Dundee. But the council 


> 


fat otten at Dalkeith. See the proclamation in Ruſhwoth, Vol. II. p. 401. 


by 


163 
ſeſſion (2) from Edinburg to Dundee (3). A third, The coury, 
for calling in and 2 ſeditious book, intitled, Proclamaig, 

.ngliſh Popiſh ceremonics, (52 
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* Alſo the 


minilters. 


Women and 
children pe- 
tition tlie 
council 
againſt the 
ſervice-· book. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 


4105. 


petition of 
the nobles, 


p. 13, 14, &c. 
Annals. 


The King 
ſends a pro- 
clamation of 
doubtful 
meaning. 
Ruſhworth, 


p. 623. 

} Meaning 
the recent 
diſturbances 
at Edinburg. 


delign to ſtop here. And in effect, very ſoon after, 
the lord chancellor received two petitions 3 one in 
the name of all the men, women, children and ſer— 
vants of Edinburg againſt the liturgy. The other 
from the nobility, gentry, and burgeſſes “ of the 
ſame city, againlt the liturgy and book of canons, 
The firſt alledged, That they had a long time 
winked at ſome alterations, being put in hope 
that no farther innovations ſhould follow. But 
now, ſceing they were like to be conſtrained to 
imbrace another ſervice, not approved by church 
and kingdom, and which had neither been agi- 
tated nor received either by general aſſembly or 
parliament ; they therefore delired, that they 
might have the happineſs of 1njoying their reli- 
gion, as it had been rctormed in that land, and 
authoriſed by his Majelty. 

In the ſecond, the petitioners complained, That 
< whereas they were attending a gracious anſwer to 
their former ſupplications againſt the ſervice- 
book, they were ſurpriſed and charged by pub- 
lic proclamation, to depart out of the town with- 
in twenty-four hours thereafter, under pain of 
rebellion; by which their {cars of a more ſe- 
vere and ſtrict courſe of procecding were aug- 
mented. Wherefore they were conſtrained to 
remonſtrate that, in the book of common prayer, 
drawn up and ſet forth by the archbiſhops and 
biſhops, were ſown the ſeeds of diverſe ſuperſti- 
tions, idolatry, and falſe-doctrine, contrary to 
the religion eſtabliſhed in the realm, by diverſe 
acts of parliament. That in the book of ca- 
nons, &c. it was ordained, * That whoſoever 
ſhall affirm, that the form of worſhip in- 
ſerted in the common prayer and adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments, doth contain any thing 
repugnant to the ſcriptures, or are corrupt, ſu- 
perſtitious, or unlawtul in the ſervice and worſhip 
of God, ſhall be excommunicated, and not be 
reſtored, but by the biſhop of the place, or 
archbiſhop of the province. That beſide it is 
ordained, that where in any of the canons there 
is no penalty expreſly ſet down, the puniſhment 
ſhall be arbitrary, as the biſhop ſhall think fiteſt.” 
All which canons were never ſeen or allowed in 
any general aſſembly, but were impoſed con- 
trary to order of law appointed in the realm 


G 
* 


ly, that the biſhops had not only begun to urge 
the acceptance of thoſe things, by injunctions 
given in provincial aſſemblies, but alſo by open 
proclamation and charge of Horning * (1). 
Wherefore the petitioners craved, that this mat- 
ter might be put to the trial, and the prelates 
be taken order with according to the laws of the 
realm, and not fuffered to ſit any more as judges 
until the cauſe were tried and decided according 
to juſtice.” 

Charles judged it not proper to anſwer theſe pe- 
titions, being on the contrary determined to puniſh 
ſeverely the authors of the late tumults. However 
he commanded the privy-council to iſſue a pro- 
clamation on this occaſion, ſuppoſing, tho' without 
any foundation, it would be capable of ſatisfying 
the people. 4 | | 
the lords petition, &c. it was ſaid, 


La 
* 


* 
* 


La 
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« His Majeſty, 


« jn a juſt reſentment of that foul indignity F, hath 


After mention in the proclamation of 


for eſtabliſhing conſtitutions eccleſiaſtical. Laſt- 


— 


been moved to delay the fignification of his 
royal and gracious intentions, in giving to his 
ce ſubjects ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers to their peti- 


ce tions, as in equity might be expected from fo 


the male- contents. 
concerning the ſubject of their petition, and by that 
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Cuaklesl by this conduct, that the male- contents had no*, <* 
An? 1037. 


cc 


being unwilling that his loyal and faithful ſub- 
jects ſhould be poſſeſſed with groundleſs and un- 
neceſſary doubts and tears, his Majeſty is pleaſed, 
out of his goodneſs to declare, that as he abhor- 
eth all ſuperſtition of Popery, fo he will be moſt 
careful that nothing be allowed within his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, > that which ſhall tend to 
advancement of true religion, as it is at preſent 
profeſled within his moſt ancient kingdom of 
Scotland; and that nothing is cr was intended to 
be done therein, againſt the laudable laws of this 
his Majeſty's native kingdom. 

It muſt be obſerved that, according to his ſaid 
Majeſty, the true religion was that of the church of 


A 
Lay 


juſt and religious a Prince: but yet, his Majeſty CARL TSI 


AN? 1637. 


England. That by the religion + at preſent pro- 


felled,” he underſtood that only which contained 
the hierarchy and epiſcopacy; and by his native 
kingdom's laws he meaned choſe which were inacted 
after the King his father's acceſſion to the crown of 
England, and whereof I have already made men- 


tion. It is at leaſt certain the male-contents gave 


this ſenſe to his general expreſſions, whence they in- 
tered, he was very far from relinquiſhing the pur- 
ſuit of what he had undertaken, and ſtill farther 
from pardoning the late diforders at Edinburg. 
Wherefore, they reſolved to take meaſures, not 
only to ſecure themſelves ſrom his Majeſty's re- 
ſentment, but likewiſe to cauſe all the innovations 
complained of to be aboliſhed (2), 
Some time after, the council having removed the 
ſeſſion to Sterling, Charles ſent them another pro- 
clamation, With orders to have it publicly read in 
the principal towns of Scotland. The proclamation 
was to this eſłcct: | 


WV find our royal authority much injured by 


cc 
cC 


e in to our council againſt the book of common- 


prayer, and canons of the church, both in the 
matter and in the carriage thereof; whereby 
we concelve thoſe: of our nobility, gentry and 
others, who kept and aſſiſted theſe meetings, 
for contriving and forming the ſaid petitions, to 
deſerve and be liable to our high cenſure, both 
in their perſons and fortunes; yet, becauſe we 
believe that what they have done herein is out of 
a prepoſterous zeal, we are graciouſly pleaſed 
to diſpenſe therewith, and with what may be 
their fault or error therein, to all ſuch as, upon 
ſignification or declaration of our pleaſure, ſhall 


cc 
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ſubjects. To which purpoſe, our will and plea- 
ſure is, that you diſcharge all ſuch convocations 
and meetings in time coming, under the pain of 
treaſon : and alſo, that you command, charge, 
and inhibit all our lieges and ſubjects, that none 
of them preſume, nor take in hand, to reſort nor 
repair to our burgh of Sterling, nor to any other 
burgh where our council and ſeſſion ſits, *cill firſt 
they declare their cauſe of coming. to our coun- 
cil, and procure their warrant to that effect. 
And as concerning any petitions which ſhall here- 
after be given us, upon this or any other ſubject, 
we are likewiſe pleaſed to declare, we will not 
ſhut our ears therefrom, ſo that neither the 
<« form nor matter be prejudicial to our regal au- 
ce thority.” 

This proclamation was not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
Firſt, there was not a word 
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they could perceive, his Majeſty had no defign to 
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2) Excommunicating and out- lawing. 
(2 For many inſtances of ftrange ſeverities 
Collier, Ruſbworth, &e. | 
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— * _ 
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practiſed this ſummer, in the ſtar-chamber, read State-Trials, Fuller, 


ſuppreſy 


ſome late petitions and declarations given Ru 
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retire themſclves as becometh good and dutiful 
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mation. 
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CHaRLesl ſuppreſs the liturgy and canons. Secondly, Charles 
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contents. 
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p. 27. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 


735: 


Annals. 


Nalſon, p. 


repreſented, as a lignal condeſcenſion, the pardon 
he was pleaſed to grant for their fault in preſenting 
a petition without his leave: this ſhewed them 
that, according to the King's intention, obedience 
was their only courle for the ſame. Thirdly, the 
King clearly intimated to them, he would receive 
no more petitions, ſince he declared, he would re- 
ject ſuch as ſhould, by the matter and form, be preju- 
dicia] to his authority. Was not this ſaying, he 
would reject all? In fine, they evidently perceived 
that their Sovereign, in forbiding all meetings, 
ſought only to diſunite and hinder them from con- 
certing meaſures to obtain their deſires. In reality, 
I comprehend not how King Charles could flatter 
himſelf that ſuch a proclamation ſhould produce the 
effect he expected, and the rather, as there were 
not in Scotland forces ſufficient to ſupport his au- 
thority. The maJe-contents were not ſo ſtupid as 
to be ignorant of his Majeſty's deſign, So, on the 
morrow, the earls of Hume and Lindſay, accom- 
panied by a numerous croud of nobles and people, 
came and publicly read in Sterling a proteſtation 
againſt the proclamation, the preſenſe and authority 
of the council not being capable of hindering it. 
The ſame proteſtation was publicly read in Lith- 
gow and Edinburg, immediately after the procla- 
mation had been there publiſhed. 

In this proteſtation the male-contents ſaid. They 
had preſented a ſupplication on the twenty-third 
of September, and another on the eighteenth of 


c 


A 


- 


A 


October; as alſo a remonſtrance December the 


<« nineteenth, againſt the ſervice-book, and the ca- 
« nons, as well as againſt the archbiſhops and 
e biſhops, as their parties, having the fame day 
&« preſented a declinator againſt them, to prevent 
« their being judges in their own cauſe. But the 
« council having refuſed to admit this declina- 
« tor, they found themſelves obliged to make the 
« following proteſtation. 

« 1. That they might have immediate recourſe 


« to the King, to preſent their grivances, and in a 
« legal way to proſecute the ſame before the ordi- 


« nary competent judges. 

« 2, That the archbiſhops and biſhops could 
« not be reputed or eſteemed lawful judges, till 
« they had purged themſelves of ſuch crimes as wer 
« laid to their charge. | 

«© 3. That no proclamation, nor any act of 
4 council, paſſed in preſenſe of the archbithops and 
« biſhops, could any ways be prejudicial to the 
„ ſupplicants. 

„ 4. That neither they, nor any who had joined, 
« or {ſhould join with them againſt innovations, 
« ſhould incur any danger in lite, lands, or any 
« political or eccleliaſtical pains, for not obſerving 
« ſuch acts, books, canons, rites, judicatures, pro- 
c clamations, introduced without or againſt the acts 
of general aſſemblies, or acts of parliament, and 
«« the ſtatutes of the kingdom. 

« 5. That if any inconveniences ſhould fall out 
« thereupon, they could not be imputed to them, 
ce ſince the council refuſed to hear their juſt remon- 
e ſtrances. 

« 6, That their requeſts tended to no other end, 
6 but to the preſervation of the true reformed reli- 


« pion, and the laws and liberties of his Majeſty's 
« kingdom.” 


a 
A 


biſhops, whom they regarded as authors of all the 
evils under which the church labored. The more 
they perceived his Majeſty averſe to their aſſem- 
bling themſelves to conſult in common about their 
affairs, the more plainly they diſcovered the neceſ. 
fity of their union, without which they would be 
intallibly cruſned, one after another. So, before 
they could know what effect their proteſtation had 
upon the King, as they expected no good from 
court, they erected at Edinburg, which was at their 
own devotion, ſeveral tables (as they termed them) 
to manage their affairs. There were four principal 
ones: 1. Of the nobles. 2. Of the gentry. 3. Of 
the burroughs. 4. Of the miniſters. * Theſe ta 


bles conſulted of what they thought fit to be pro- alſo 


poſed at the general table, conſiſting of commiſſi- 
oners ſelected from the other jour tables. 
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ing to their 


| Never feveral fin, 
was Sovereign more punctually obeyed than this ge- ru a 


neral table, by all who diſapproved the innovations — 


introduced into the church within thirty or for- 


ty years, i. e. by in a manner the whole king- 
dom. 


The firſt produce of theſe tables was the famous hey fd 
covenant, or general band taken by the Scots, tor ſcribe the 
maintenance of their religion from all innovations. covenant. 
For the better underſtanding what this covenant Ruſbwonz, 


was, it muſt be obſerved that, in 1580, while the Ya.Il.p 
duke of Lenox and earl of Arran, King James's ta- No 
vorites, were ſuſpected of evil deſigns againſt the p. 20. 


alſon, 


Proteſtant religion, the general aſſembly thought it Annals, 
neceſſary to draw up a confeſſion of Faith, and P. 62h. 


cauſed it to be ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, and 
by the King himſelf, to whom they preſented a 
very humble petition on that occaſion. As James 
could not reject this requeſt, without confirming the 
peoples ſuſpicions, which might have been of dan- 
gerous conſequence, he did not only himſelf ſub- 
icribe the ſaid confeſſion of faith, but likewiſe in- 
Joined its being ſubſcribed to by perſons of all de- 


| orees. This paſſed in the years 1580 and 1581, 


and again in 1590,, with a new clauſe, whereby the 
ſubſcribers ingaged to maintain the true religion and 
the King's perſon. | | 


It was this confeſſion of faith of 1580 which was Rxylicationd 
by order of the the covenant 


revived this preſent year 1638, 
genera] table, and offered all forts of people to ſign. 
Hitherto, nothing of all this could give his Ma- 
jeſty any juſt cauſe of complaint, at leaſt, as to 
the matter, ſince it was the ſame confeſſion which 
the King his father, and the whole kingdom, had 
ſigned in 1580 and 138 1. It is true, as to the 
torm, he could juſtly complain, that his approba- 
tion had not been required. But the tables, not 
ſatisfied with the bare confeſſion of faith, they like- 
wiſe ſubjoined a certain obligation, whereby the 
ſubſcribers bound themſelves by oath, to maintain 
religion as it was in 1580, and to reject all the 
innovations introduced ſince into the church. This 
was directly contrary to King Charles's deſigns. 
Part of the oath which, being annexed to the con- 
feſſion of Faith, was named the covenant, that 15, 


contract, agreement, or league among the ſubſcri- 
bers, was as foliows: 


ſent and ſucceeding generations in this land are 
bound to keep the foreſaid national oath and ſub- 


Inally, being convinced in our minds, ard Oath arent 
confeſſing with our mouths, that the pre- to the coe 


nant. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II, p. 


t 
) accord! 
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The male- King Charles and the Scotiſh council had hither- 
contents ereft to flattered themſelves that the male-contents might 
tables to be curbed by acts of authority. But this proteſta- 


n. forced to obedience, either by orders of the council, 


| | or by proclamations. They were perſuaded the 
=. King ſought only to ſurpriſe them, and deſigned 
3 not to deſiſt from his pretenſion. On the other 
hand, they had conceived extreme averſion to the 


manage their tion plainly ſhewed they were too powerful to be 


ſcription inviolable: we noblemen, barons, gen- 73. 
tlemen, burgeſſes, miniſters and commons under 
ſubſcribing, conſidering diverſe times before, 
and eſpeclally at this time, the danger of the 
true Reformed religion, of the King's honor, 
and of the public peace of this kingdom, by the 
manifold innovations and evils generally con- 
tained, and particularly mentioned in our late 
ſupplications, complaints, and mn - 
ere 
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| CyarLesl “ hereby profeſs before God, his angels, and the 
An' 1638. world, ſolemnly declare, that with our whole 
cc 


hearts we agree and reſolve, all the days of our 
&« life, conſtantly to adhere unto, and to defend 
e the foreſaid true religion, and forbearing the 
« practiſe of all novations, already introduced in 
« matters of the worſhip of God, or approbation 

of the corruptions of the public government of 
« the kirk, or civil places and power of kirkmen, 
4e *cill they be tried and allowed in free aſſemblies, 
and in parliament, to labor by all means lawful 
<< to recover the purity and liberty of the goſpel, 
<« as it was eſtabliſhed and profeſfed before the fore- 
« ſaid novations. And becauſe, after due exami- 
nation, we plainly perceive, and undoubtedly 
believe, that the innovations and evils contained 
in our ſupplications, complaints and proteſtations, 
have no warrant of the word of God, are con- 
trary to the articles of the aforeſaid confeſſions, 
<« to the intention and meaning of the bleſſed Re- 
tormers of religion in this land, to the above- 
< written acts of parliament, and do ſenſibly tend 
<< to the re-eſtabliſhing of the Popiſh religion and 
< tyranny, and to the ſubverſion and ruin of the 
true Reformed religion, and of our liberties, 
« laws and eſtates; we allo declare, that the 
« aforeſaid confeſſions are to be interpreted, and 
«< ought to be underſtood of the foreſaid novations 
« and evils, no leſs than if every one of them 
“ had been expreſſed in the foreſaid confeſſions ; 


cc 


and that we are obliged to deteſt and abhor 


them, among other particular heads of Papiſtry 
ce abjured therein: and therefore, from the know- 
ledge and conſcience of our duty to God, to our 
% King and country, without any worldly reſpect 
« or inducement, ſo far as human infirmity will 
e ſuffer, wiſhing a farther meaſure of the grace of 
God for this effect, we promiſe and ſwear by the 
«« great name of the Lord our God, to continue 
in the profeſſion and obedience of the foreſaid 
« religion ; that we ſhall defend the ſame, and 
reſiſt all theſe contrary errors and corruptions, 
e according to our vocation, and to the utmolt of 
<< that power which God hath put into our hands, 
all the days of our life. And in like manner, 
« with the ſame heart, we declare before God and 
«© men, that we have no intention or deſire to 
<« attempt any thing which may turn to the diſ- 
ee honor of God, or to the diminution of the 
« King's greatneſs and authority; but, on the 
« contrary, we promiſe and ſwear, that we ſhall, to 
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"4 — utmoſt ot our power, with our means and 


a 
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ives, ſtand to the defenſe of our dread Sovereign 
« the King's Majeſty, his perſon and authority, in 
the defenſe and preſervation of the foreſaid true 
religion, liberties and laws of the kingdom; as 
alſo to the mutual defenſe and aſſiſtance, every 
<« one of us of another, in the ſame cauſe of main- 
<« taining the true religion, and his Majeſty's au- 
<« thority, with our beſt counſels, our bodies, 
«« means, and whole power, againſt all ſorts of 
«« perſons whatſoever, &c. 

This covenant, like an alarm-bel], brought in all 
ſuch Scots as were diſſatisfied with the government, 
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Which was indeed almoſt the whole nation. It 


was univerſally ſubſcribed to by great and ſmall, 
the privy counſellors, Judges, biſhops, and ſuch 
miniſters as were dignitaries in the church, only 
excepted. Theſe were, a little before, veſted with 
the whole authority, both in church and ſtate, the 
King verily believing, that to have for him thoſe 
who were 1n the public places and offices was ſuf- 
ficent to awe all the reſt. But when the breach was 
once made, by publication of the covenant, the 
number, not the quality of adherents, was to be 
conſidered, and then the royaliſts were ſcarcely one 
in a thouſand ; ſo that King, council, judges, and 
No. 37. Vol. II. 


biſhops, were on a ſudden without authority and 
power, To urge the laws was in vain: the cove- 
nant was the ſole law the people would follow with 
reſpect to religion, as being bound by a ſolemn oath. 
Thus, the King's authority being no longer re- 
garded, and his promiſes diſtruſted by the people, 
as tending, 1n their opinion, only to deceive them, 
it 1s not { _ that Charles's after-indeavors to ex- 
tinguiſh the flame ſhould prove fruitleſs. I have 
dwelled the longer on the riſe of theſe Scotiſh troubles, 
becauſe it ſeemed to me abſolutely requiſite for the 
underſtanding what paſſed afterwards in England; 
For the ſame reaſon, I am alſo obliged to touch on 
the effects produced by the covenant in Scotland: 
but I ſhall indeavor to be as brief as poſſible. 

Tho? the ſtandard of rebellion was, as it were, 
erected in Scotland, and King Charles had little or 
no PR of freeing himſelf from theſe difficulties, 
he could not yet deſiſt from his project. He (till 
hoped the gathering ſtorm might, by ſome artifice, 
be diſpelled. He was fo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favor of the royal authority, that tho? he ſaw it 
little regarded, he fancied that his declaration and 
proclamations, couched moſtly under ambiguous 
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Ax' 1638. 
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K. Charles“ 
wrong mea- 
ſures with re- 


ſpect to Scot- 


land. 


terms, would be ſufficient to reduce the Scots to 


their duty. But he reflected not that, before the 
rupture, people were in a manner conſtrained to ſhut 
their eyes, and ſeem not to ſee what they ſaw: but 
that, the breach once made, the male-contents were 
too wile to be taken in his ſnares, and too daring or 
audacious to refrain from publiſhing the artifices 
deſigned purely for their amuſement. Charles like- 
wiſe * in another particular. As the 
Scots inceſſantly pleaded their laws, he thought to 
ſilence them, by alledging, on his ſide, the laws 
inacted within forty years, not conſidering that theſe 
ſame laws were the main cauſe of theit complaints, 
and what they wiſhed were abrogated : ſo, in 
urging theſe acts of parliament, whereby the inno- 
vations had been approved, he only confirmed their 
belief of his wang to ſupport them, and con- 
ſequently it was requiſite to uſe ſome violent means 
to make him deſiſt. His Majeſty had for him the 
laws in force, ſince they were never repealed; and 
the people believed, they might rightfully procure 
abolition of thoſe laws, impoſed on them by cor- 
ruption, artifice, and violence, complaining, that 
theſe new laws were inacted in violation of the old. 
gy both ſides exclaimed againſt breach of the 
aws. 

The male- contents ſaid, James and Charles 
<< had eſtabliſhed epiſcopal government in the kirk, 


=_ 


„ conſulted in ſuch an affair, which concerned re- 


ligion alone, and could be decided only by the 
general aſſembly. But inſtead of following the 
e {ſettled rules of the kirk, the biſhops were firſt 
introduced into the parliament, and then, by 


(e 


e means of the * whatever was deſired was 


„ inacted, tho' the 


ing and parliament had no 
ce 


right to appoint new offices, and new juriſdic- 
ce tions in the kirk, without the conſent of the kirk 
„e herſelf, repreſented by the general aſſembly, and 
% not by five or ſix biſhops, with as many lay- 


'The male- 
contents rea- 


contrary to her conſent, who ought to have been ſons. 


Annals, 
. 660, &c. 
alſon, 


p. 174, &c. 


e abbots, who were allowed a ſeat in parliament. 


& Toaccompliſh this deſign, ſeveral other artifices 


«© were uſed, as bribing the Glaſgow aſſembly, a- 


0 


boliſhing general aſſemblies, erecting a high- 
«© commiſſion, inconſiſtent with the liberties of the 
« kingdom, In a word, the King had exerciſed, 
« and ſtill did exerciſe a power repugnant to the 
« privileges of the ſubjects, in impoſing upon them 
« a liturgy and canons, deteſted by almoſt the 
ce whole nation, without aſking the conſent of kirk 
« or parliament. By this management, no leſs 
« vioſent than artful, the government of the kirk 
«« was intirely altered, not only without the peoples 
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advice, but againſt their will, as plainly appear- 
ed by the great number of ſubſcribers to the co- 
venant, and the few who refuſed to ſign it. 
They thought themſelves therefore authoriſed, 
by virtue of their privileges, to demand the re- 
ſtoration of religion in its purity, ſuch as it was in 
1580, and the abolition of, all innovations. Tt 
the King complained, that this covenant was 
made without his participation and conſent, he 
ought to blame none but himſelf, ſince he had 
reduced them to this neceſſity, by refuſing to 
hearken to their molt humble petitions. This 
covenant ſeemed contrary to law, only becauſe 
it was ſuppoſed the peoples privileges were not 
invaded, tho' the contrary was evident. Scot- 
land was a monarchy, conſiſting of a happy mix- 
ture of the King's prerogatives and the peoples 
privileges. This union was fo abſolutely neceſ- 
lary, that it was not poſſible to ſeparate theſe 
two things, without deſtroying the conſtitution 
of the government. It was very true, if the 
people would injoy their privileges, they were to 
pay all due obedience to the King: but it was 
no leſs true, that the King could require this obe- 
dience only as he protected the people in their 
liberties. If they ſhould be ſo ſenſeleſs as to pay 
a punctual obedience to laws advantageous to 


the crown, while the King made no ſcruple to 


ſubvert the conſtitution, by aſſuming abſolute 
power, they ſhould only ſupply him continually 
with arms, to reduce them to perfect ſlavery. 
In ſhort, the deſign of their covenant was not, 
as it was induſtriouſly inſinuated, to rob the 
King of his juſt rights, but to hinder him from 
ſtretching his prerogative beyond the limits of 
the law.” 

King Charles on his fide alledged ; << the Scots, 
under the falſe pretenſe that their privileges were 
violated, were runing into open rebellion, by 
refuſing to pay the King due obedience. In 
ſigning a league directly contrary to the rights of 
the crown, they uſurped a power which was ſo 
far from being legal, that it was even repugnant 
to the laws. Their complaints in general about 
the breach of their privileges were groundleſs, 
ſince there was but one article in queſtion con- 
cerning religion, that is, not the doctrine but 
the diſcipline of the church. Epiſcopacy had 
been immemorially eſtabliſhed in the church of 
Scotland. It had indeed been under a ſort of 
eclipſe ſince the reformation, at a time when the 
regulation of the diſcipline was more conſidered, 
than the reformation of the doctrine. Preſbyte- 
rian government had been eſtabliſhed in the 
church of Scotland by general aſſemblies only, 
who were not Sovereigns, and whofe decrees 
were of no force, *till approved and confirmed 
by parhament. From 1561 to 1592, the par- 
liament never approved it, and if the parliament, 
held that year, had their reaſons to confirm it, 
the following parliaments had ſtronger to aboliſh 


it, and reltore epiſcopal government. Herein 


nothing was done contrary to law or cuſtom, 
ſince no man could be ignorant that the parlia- 


ment, which repreſents the whole nation, has 


power to annul and repeal all former acts. The 
male: contents could not. queſtion this maxim, 
without groſiy contradicting themſelves, ſince 


their Preſbyterian government could be founded 
only on the act of parliament made in 1392, 


whereby were repealed all the ancient laws in 
favor ot epiſcopacy. How then was it poſſible 
to ſhew, that the parliament of x 592: had power 
to aboliſh epiſcopacy, and that of 1612 no right 
to aboliſh Preſbyterian government? As to the 
general aſſemblies, to which was aſcribed abſo- 
lute power in matters of religion, this power was 


— 
either natural or acquired. If natural, whence Cy , 
was it that, before the reformation, ſuch aſſem. Ay _ 
blies, conſiſting only of preſbyters without biſhops, WR 
„ were never heard of? If it was an acquired power, 

% they muſt have received it from the nation, that 

is, from the King and parliament. Conſequent- 
ly they were ſubject to the parliament, and their 
acts could not be valid but as confirmed by the 
* parliament. If they had received the unlimited 
«© power aſcribed to them, where was the act which 
„granted it, and why was it not produced? Nay, 

A tho” ſuch act ſhould be produced, that would 
„not be ſufficient, unleſs it was ſhewn withal to 
be irrepealable z otherwiſe it would be ſtill evi- 
dent they depended on the parliament, and con- 
lequently their acts had not the force they pre- 
tended to give them, unleſs approved by par- 
« lament, and the approbation unrepealed. Theſe 
general aſſemblies were firſt inſtituted at the re- 
« formation, for the direction of affairs, and the 

eaſe of King and parliament in the examination 
e of what was to be changed or altered with re- 
ſpect to religion: but it was too true, they had 
uſurped by degrees an authority very prejudicial 
to the crown, and improper for ſubjects. As to 
the liturgy, mentioned by the male-contents in 
ſo contemptuous a manner, as if it was intended 
to be introduced on purpoſe to. lead the people 
gradually to Popery, he had but one thing to 
plead in its favor, namely, that it was compoſed 
by biſhops who ſuffered martyrdom for the 
Proteſtant religion, and therefore it was very im- 
pertinent to ſay ſuch perſons had a mind to re- 
ſtore Popery, when they were manifeſtly uſing 
their utmoſt indeavors to purge the public wor- 
ſhip of every thing tending that way. If the 
King his father and himſelf had deſired to intro- 
duce the liturgy into the church of Scotland, it 
was becaule they believed it conducive to the edi- 

*« fication of the faithful, and to the baniſhing the 
* indecency with which divine ſervice was perform- 

ed in that church, where every minitker made 
what prayers he pleaſed, and often without any 
premeditation, which was liable to great incon- 
<< veniences. Herein he had nothing in view but 

the good and benefit of his ſubjects of Scotland, 
and it was injuring him in the higheſt degree to 
impute to him a deſign of introducing Popery, 
which on the contrary he abhored.” As to the 
book of canons, he defended himſelf as above inti- 
mated, and therefore it is needleſs to enter on a re- 
petition. | | 

After having thus ſeen both parties reaſons, it 

will not be difficult to conceive the motives of their 
conduct, without my being obliged to diſplay them 
hereafter, . I ſhall only add, that the male-contents, 
having reſolved to improve the King's friends im- 
becility, and the advantage given them by their 
covenant to aboliſh the innovations complained of, 
uſed not ſo much the juſteſt and moſt legal means, 
as thoſe they judged propereſt for their purpoſe, 
On the other hand, Charles conſtantly adhered to 
the acts of parliament, whereby theſe pretended in- 
novations were eſtabliſhed, feigning not to ſee, in 
that reſpect, the leaſt cauſe of complaint againſt 
himſelf, or the King his father. 

Matters having reached the point above-men- King Charts 
tioned, by the almoſt univerſal ſubſcription of the diſparche: 8 
covenant, Charles concluded on ſending marqui — 
Hamilton into Scotland, to repreſent his perſon, —_ 
under title of his high-commiſſioner, He preſumed gay. 
that this Scotiſh grandee, being inveſted with {0 Burner | 
eminent a character, would, by his credit and in; Mem. © 
duſtry, rediice the people to a compliance, without Fam", - 

giving them any real ſatisfaction, being yet ex- Nulhwordl, 
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tremely Ioath to drop his project. The tables Vol. II. P. 
having thereof notice, doubted not but his Majeſty's 745, ke. 
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aim was to amuſe and ſurpriſe them, and therefore“ 
they uſed al] — means to divert the impending 
danger. 1 ſhall not deſcend to particulars, but | *< 
content myſelf with faying, 


CHARLES I 
„ Ax' 1 6 3 8. 


and peaceable government of the fame, in eſta- CHART TUSL 
bliſhing the religion © at preſent poſſeſſed,“ ſhall Ax' 1035. 
likewiſe be taken into our royal conſideration, wwe 


F$ Nalſon, 


ſioner was received by the male- contents coldly and 
diſreſpectfully, nay, that they contrariwiſe prepared 
to oppoſe him vigorouſly, in caſe he offered to aſ- 
ſert his authority. 

Mean while his Majeſty having diſpatched away 
to Scotland a ſhip fraught with arms (1) for Edin- 
burg caſtle, the tables determined on making there- 
of ſeizure, as apprehending Charles intended to ſur- 
priſe them, while he ſhould amuſe them with nego- 
ciations. This reſolution could not be executed, 
becauſe the King's party, having notice, inſtantly 
unladed the veſſel, and tranſported the arms to Dal- 
keith, where. the council then reſided. For this 
reaſon, the tables ſer a guard near the caſtle gate to 
prevent theſe arms from entering. At the ſame 
time the male- contents received two ſhips laden with 
arms for their ſervice. This affront his Majeſty 
would not eaſily digeſt: but the male- contents deem- 
ed it not prudent to be expoſed to a ſurpriſe, on 
pretenſe that the rupture between the King and them 

was not yet complete. | 

The high-commiſſioner, being come to Edin- 
burg, offered to the male-contents conſideration 
theſe three propoſitions : viz. ET | 

dorch, 1. What they ſhould expect to hear, in the King's 
Vol. II. p. name, for accommodating their grievances? 


I * Burnet's 
Mem. of 
Hamilton. 


9.635. 


750. 2. What might be expected from them, for re- 
turning to their former obedience? 
3. That they ſhould renounce and deliver up their 
late covenant. 
To which they anſwered, 
1. That they inſiſted on a general aſſembly, and 
a parliament. 5 
Id. p. 732, 2. That they could not return to his Majeſty's 
763. obedience, ſince they had never departed from it. 
_— 3. That they would ſooner renounce their bap- 
p. 636. 


tiſm than their covenant (2). 

The marquis had brought with him a declara- 
tion, which however he was to make uſe of but in 
caſe of neceſſity, becauſe King Charles was not dil- 
poſed to promiſe the leaſt condeſcenſion to the Scots, 
unleſs conſtrained. But the marquis ſoon perceived 
it was not poſſible to bring the male-contents to 
obedience, without amuſing them at leaſt with 
hopes that his Majeſty would have ſome regard to 
their grievances. He therefore thought proper to 
publiſh the declaration, tho? it evidently appeared, 


by the very expreſſions, that the King would not 
properly be liable to any kind of obligation. What 
tollows is the moſt material part of the declaration, 
and ſhews wherein conſiſted King Charles's conde- 


{cenſion : 
Ilis Majeſty's 
declaration. 
Ruſhworth, 44 


ol. II. p. «© book, or the foreſaid canons, nor any thing of 
Annals <« that nature, but in ſuch © a fair and legal way, 
p. 639. « as ſhall ſatisfy all our loving ſubjects,” that we 


« neither intend innovations in religion or laws; 
c and, to this effect, have given order to diſcharge 
<« all acts of council there anent. And for the 
« high- commiſſion, we ſhall ſo rectify it, © with 
the help and advice of our privy-council,' that 
ce jt ſhall never repugn the laws, nor be a juſt grie- 
« vance to our loyal ſubjects; and what is farther 


« fiting to be agitated in general aſſemblies and 
< parliaments, tor the good and peace of the kirk, 


that the high-commil- | ©* 


« And for farther clearing of ſcruples, we do 
hereby aſſure all men: that we will neither now 
nor hereafter, preſs the practiſe of the ſervice- 


judice. It was doubtleſs in obedience to this order 
| that he tendered to the tables eleven articles, as 


in a free aſſembly and parliament, which 
ſhall be indicted and called with our beſt conve- 
* nience.“ 

Charles muſt have been wrongly informed of the Proteſtation 
Scots diſpoſition, to imagine that a declaration with againſt it. 
ſo many reſtrictions and ambiguous expreſſions ſhould 
be capable of contenting them. This declaration 
was no ſooner proclaimed at Edinburg market- croſs, 
but the tables cauſed a reply, in form of a proteſta- 
tion, to be publicly read in the ſame place, the ſub- 

{tance whercof was: 


I. That no proclamation or declaration could ſet- Ruſhworth, 


tle their fears, nor ſecure them from the re- entry of Vol. II. 
any evil or innovation. 4 
Th | E | (] . | . : Annals, 

2, That they poſitively inſiſted on a general al- p. 641. 
ſembly and a parliament, which the King did not Nalfon. 
promife to call. p. 39. 


3. That the proclamation did not mention their 
complaints and grievances, but under the name of 
diſorders, faults and miſdemeanors, &c. 


4. That the K ing took it for granted, he had 


abundantly and ſufficiently ſatisfied their fears, by 


his two former proclamations, and by his preſent 
declaration. 


5. That this proclamation ſuppoſed them guilty 
of unlawtul combination, or rebellion. 

6. That it did not diſallow nor diſcharge any of 
the innovations complained of, but lett liberty to 
any prelate or perſon to practiſe the ſame. 

7. That it plainly evidenced his Majeſty's inten- 
tions of preſling the practiſe of thoſe innovations in 
a legal way, that is, according to thoſe laws which 
were the ſubject of their complaints. | 

8. That his Majeſty did not promiſe to aboliſh 
but only to rectify the high-commiſſion, with the 
advice of his privy-council, implying the King's 
power, with content of his council, to eſtabliſh any 
judicatory within his kingdom, without conſent of 
the three eſtates convened in parliament, 

The high-commiſſioner, being better informed The marquis 
of the Scotiſh affairs, by ocular demonſtration, returns to 
judged it expedient to go perſonally and acquaint court. 
his royal maſter. He repaired therefore to court, He ves fun- 


and ſpeedily returned with a power to call a gene. 8 


! to break the 
ral aſſembly and a parliament : but as for the aſ- male. contents 


ſembly, he would previouſly be aſcertained what meaſures. 
perſons it ſhould be compoſed of; and what was Burnet's 
to be debated. This limitation the tables rejected, 1 . 23 
as tending to render uſeleſs the aſſembly. They Vol "I . g 
likewiſe told him, if the King refuſed to convene a 762. & 
general aſſembly, they believed they were ſuffici- Nalſon, p. 
ently authoriſed to call one themſelves. 45: 
Seemingly, Charles's high-commiſſioner had or- Ile offers ele- 
ders to grant a general aſſembly, if it could not ven propoſi- 
be avoided, but however to imploy his utmoſt tions which 
efforts, either that the tables ſhould deſiſt from their are rejected. 
demand, or at leaſt, it he granted an aſſembly, to 
clog the favor with conditions which ſhould pre- 
vent his Majeſty's ſchemes from receiving any pre- 


* 


Ruſhworth, 


et : 1 2 ſo Vol. 11. 
many conditions on which he was willing to call the p. 762. 


aſſembly. As in all probability, he had very expert Nalſon, p. 
ſpies, he was tolerably well acquainted with what = 
the tables intended to do in order to reap great ad- _ 
vantages by a general aſſembly, and theſe eleven 
conditions ſolely tended to render their meaſures 


ineffectual. The tables, being - compoſed of the Ibid 


(1) Two hundred mulkets, and To many pikes, with a ſmall quantity of powder. Annals, p. 635. 
(2) Aſter this, they ſet new guards upon the caſtle, doubled the watch; and hearing that the lord commiſſioner was, next 
Sunday, to have divine ſervice at the King's palace at Holy-rode houſe, they ſent him word, that whoſoever ſbould 


read the Engliſh ſervice in that chapel, ſhould never read more, and. that there were a thouſand 


ſturb it. Ibid, p. 63 6. 


men ready to di- 
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Cnariesl 
An? 1638. 
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Ile reduces 
them to two. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. 

p. 762. 
Nalſon, 

p- 48. 


Explication 
of theſe two 
propoſitions. 


The tables 
reject them. 


State of affairs 
in Scotland. 


ableſt head- pieces in Scotland, readily diſcovered 
the high-commiſſioner's drift. So they replied to 
theſe cleven articles, ſo as to ſhew him it would 
be very difficult to ſurpriſe them. Nevertheleſs he 
was not diſcouraged, and, under color of complying 
with the male-contents, reduced the eleven conditions 
to theſe two, which however contained the ſubſtance 
of the eleven and tended to the fame purport. 

« 1, That no layman ſhould have voices in 
« chuling miniſters to be ſent from the ſcveral 
Preſbyteries to the ganeral aſſembly, nor any but 
<« the miniſters of the ſame Preſbytery. 

« 2, That the aſſembly ſhould not go about to 
determine things eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
« ment, otherwiſe than by remonſtrance, or peti- 
tion, to the parliament ”, | 

To comprehend the end and motive of the firſt 
of theſe conditions, it muſt be oblerved, that it was 
very plainly perceived in Scotland, ſince the Glaſgow 
aſſembly in 1610, how eaſily Charles could ſecure 
a majority of votes among the miniſters, whether by 
fears or hopes, or by preſent and real favors. For 
this reaſon the male-contents had reſolved not to let 
the miniſters have the ſole direction of religious 
affairs, and therefore had erected four tables, whereof 
that of the miniſters, which was but the third, 
could not determine any matter without concurence 
of the other three, and the general table's approba- 
tion. Moreover, when the tables had demanded 
a genera] aſſembly, they had at the ſame time 
reſolved, that this aſſembly ſhould be compoſed 
not only of the miniſters, but alſo of lay-elders, 
who ſhould be perſons of authority, and whole 
number ſhould exceed that of the miniſters, In 
ſhort, they deſigned the miniſters, who were to 
be ſent to the aſſembly, ſhould be elected not only 
by the miniſters themſclves of each Preſbytery, but 
allo by the lay-elders. Marquis Hamilton, who 
had intelligence of their intention, laid therefore a 
double ſnare for them, in the former of his two con- 
ditions. The firſt ſnare conſiſted in that, feigning 
to be ignorant of their deſign to ſend lay-elders to 
the general aſſembly, he ſuppoſed it was to be com- 
poſed of miniſters only. The ſecond conſiſted in 
that he pretended, the nomination of theſe mini- 
ſters for the aſſembly ſhould be made by the mi- 
niſters alone, without the lay-elders participation. 
He thereby indeavorcd to break ſuch meaſures as 
the tables had judged neceſlary to ſecure themſelves 
from the court-articles. 1 | 

With regard to the ſecond condition, it is evi- 
dent that, by things already eſtabliſhed by acts of 
parliament, he underſtood all the innovations com- 
plained of, which had been introduced ſince the 
year 1606, and which for the moſt part were, as 
was obſerved, founded upon acts of parliament. So, 
by this ſecond condition, he broke, ſtill more 
directly than by the firſt, thoſe meaſures the tables 
might take, to have theſe innovations examined 
and declared ſuch by the general aſſembly. Where- 
fore the tables rejected theſe two conditions, 


regarding them as ſo many traps to inſnare them, 


ſince they could not accept them without being at 
the King's mercy. This affair was arrived at ſuch 
a point that the tables were ſatisfied the inno- 


vations complained of were really innovations, 


and of their right to require their abolition. The 
buſineſs was only to deviſe procuring the ſatiſ- 
tation they demanded. | 
King Charles did not in the leaſt doubt the vali- 
dity of the acts of parliament whereby. theſe pre- 
tended innovations were cſtabliſhed : and he poſſibly 


On the other hand, 


mm 1 * 
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Book XIV 
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ſtill leſs queſtioned his power to introduce the liturgy. 


and canons. But his concern was to find the pro- 


pzreſt means to maintain his own and the parlia- 
ment's authority, and to diſpel the ſtorm which 
was gathering in Scotland. 

arquis Hamilton, clearly perciving he had to 
deal with men who were on their guard, and that it 
would be difficult to ſurpriſe them, reſolved to take 
a ſecond journey to England, to acquaint his Maje- 
{ty with the ſtate of affairs. By puting the male. 
contents in hope that their gracious Sovereign 
would grant ſuch a genera] aſſembly as they de- 


Cu A eg] 
An, 1648, 


Hamilton 
England. 
ug. FE. 
Rule, 
Vol. II. 
705, 7lo, 9 
Nalſon, 


fired, he, with great difficulty obtained, that the P. 48. 


election of commiſſioners ſhould be delayed *cill 
his return, which was fixed to the twenty firſt of 
September. During his abſeuſe, the tables expect. 


ing only new ſnares, or freſh delays from the 


court (1), refolved that a general aſſembly ſhould 
be held, cither with the King's permiſſion, it he 
would grant it, or without his conſent, and that 
the election of commiſſioners ſhould be the twenty 
ſecond of September. In this interval, they ſenc 
to all the Preſbyteries, directions, in eight articles, 


not to chuſe any ſuſpected miniſter, and to elect 


every where lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons of 
authority, and more numerous than the miniſters. 
In a word, they laid all practicable meaſures to 
have an aſſembly at their devotion, wherein they 


perfectly ſucceeded, Charles's party being every 


where ſo weak, that they were not in condition 
to oppoſe it with any ſucceſs. 
The high- com miſſioner, being returned to Scot- 


New procls 


land with new inſtructions, inſtantly ordered a pro- mation. 
clamation to be publiſhed, containing in ſubſtance Sept. 22. 


theſe three principal articles: 

«© 1. That his Majeſty revoked the ſervice- 
„book, the book of canons, the high-commiſſion, 
e and the five articles of Perth. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 


759 


„ 2, That for the future none of his ſubjects, Nalin, 


«© whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, ſhould be liable 
eto the trial and cenſure of the parliament, or 
general aſſembly. 

3. That perſons of all ranks ſhould be required 
to ſigu the confeſſion of faith of 1580, with the 


p. 52. 


e oath he had annextd, but very different from that 


e of the covenant “. 
After publiſhing this proclamation, - the high- 
commiſſioner ſummoned a general aſſembly to meet, 


The high- 


commiſſioner 


at Glaſgow, the twenty firſt of November, this year convenes both 


1638, and a parliament, at Edinburg, the 
teenth of May, next year 1639. 
It was not without reaſon that the male-contents 


fit. aſſembly and 
parliament. 


Difference be- 


expected from his Majeſty ſome new ſnare. Tho? tween the 


the confeſſion of faith which Charles ordered to be 


King's co- 


ſigned, was exactly the ſame with that prefixed Yenant, nd 


to the covenant, the oath annexed by the King 


that of the 
male-con- 


imported, that they ſwore to maintain the religion tents, 


at preſent profeſſed, which was utterly deſtroying 
the oath of the covenant, whereby the ſubſcribers 
were bound to reject all the innovations introduced 
fince 1580. This deceit was ſo palpable, and ſo 
very detrimental to King Charles's affairs, that 
his council, to prevent its ill effects, were obliged 
to publiſh a declaration, that the meaning of that 
oath was, that they ſwore to maintain the religion 
profefled in the year 1580. But notwithſtanding this, 
the tables cauſed a proteſtation againſt the procla- 


mation to be publicly read, to ſhew, as they pre- 


tended, that his Majeſty acted not with ſincerity; 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p. 
761 ,702,781. 


Ib. p. 772. 
Nalſon, 


p. 5b. 


Burnet's 


Mem. of 


that, by certain ambiguous clauſes, reſtrictions, and Hamilt. 


additions, he took away with one hand, what he 
gave with the other, and reſerved to himſelf a 


— 


1 gd : * — 1 


— — — ** — „ — 


(1) This, it ſeems, was the grand deſign of the court, as appears by one of the King's letters to the high-commiſſioner, : In 


4% a word (ſays his Majeſty to him) gain time by all the honeſt means you car, without forſaking your grounds 


Mem. of Hamilt. p. 56. 
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cuaxLxsI liberty to maintain, at a more convenient ſeaſon, | 
An! 1638. the innovations he ſeemed to depart from. 
During the interval between publiſhing this pro- 
clamation, and the general aſſembly, the high-com- 
miſſioner and council uſed all poſſible indeavors to 
make all ſorts of people ſign the confeſſion of faith 
as ſent by his Majeſty, and the tables, on their 
part, forgot nothing to oppoſe it. But at this junc- 
ture there occured a matter of great 1mportance, 
which muſt not be omited. Many grandezs, 
barons, gentlemen, miniſters, burgeſſes, who were 
not commiſſioners to the general aſſembly, pre- 
ſented to the Preſbytery of Fdinburg an informa- 
tion againſt David Lindſey, biſhop of Edinburg, 
py and at the fame time againſt all the other pre- 
5 i lates, The ſubſtance of this information, which 
p. 83, 93, &c. contained ſeveral articles, ſome whereof were 
Burnet's doubtleſs greatly agravated, was, that Lindſey and 
Mem. of his brethren had not performed the conditions re- 
Ham. uired of them by the Montrols aſſembly. The 
dfign of this information was to prevail with the 
Preſbytery to ſummon, as they did accordingly, the 
biſhops to appear before the aſſembly, which was to 
be held at Glaſgow : for as the abolition of epiſco- 
pacy was now determined on, it was neceſſary 
that the general aſſembly ſhould have ſome ground 
or pretenſe to proſecute and try the biſhops 3 and 
for this the information was intended. | 
What paſſed — The general aſſembly met, at Glaſgow, on the 
in the general- day — conſiſting of ſuch members as the 
aſſembly at tables had deſired, or rather preſcribed. The 
Glaigow. King's party was ſo weak that they durſt not make 
_ de. any oppoſition, and the matters to be debated 
7 #%oth, had been directed by the tables, who had ſent their 
inſtructions to the commiſſioners. In a word, as 


Attempts 

to get the 
King's cove- 
_ ſigned. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol, II. 

p. 786. : 
information 
againſt the 
biſhops 
brought to 
the Preſby- 
tery of 
Edinburg. 


The intent 
A - 


Vol. II. 


p 842, &. in the aſſembly of 1610, and thoſe inſuing, 
Mas King James had ſo managed as to have every 
Hamilt. thing tranſacted as he pleaſed, the tables had now 
taken the ſame precautions to get annulled what- 
ſoever they did not approve. Wherefore mar- 
quis Hamilton's grand aim was viſibly to raiſe con- 
teſts and diſputes which ſhould afford him occaſion 

to diſſolve the aſſembly. 
The firſt day paſſed in peruſing Charles's com- 
. miſſion. The ſecond oc letter from his Ma- 


Nov. 21,22. jeſty, containing nothing extraordinary, was read. 
Burnet's Then the aſſembly proceeded to the choice of a 
moderator: but at the fame time Dr. Hamilton 
preſented, from the biſhops, a declinator, that is, 
a proteſtation againſt the legality of that aſſembly, 
and the high- commiſſioner would have this declina- 
tor read firſt. But it was objected, there was no 
aſſembly without a moderator, and conſequently it 
was neceſſary to begin with his election. The 
high-commiſſioner, finding he could not prevail, 
proteſted againſt the refuſal to read the declina- 
tor before the choice of a moderator, and ordered 
his proteſtation to be entered. Before the mode- 
rator was choſen, the high-commiſſioner entered a 
ſecond proteſtation, that this choice ſhould pre- 
judice neither the King's prerogative, nor any law 
of the kingdom, nor bar his Majeſty from taking 
legal exceptions, either againſt the perſon elected, 
or the election it ſelf. After that, they unani- 
mouſly choſe for moderator Mr. Alexander Hen- 
derſon, a miniſter. 

The third day, the high-commiſſioner urged, 
that the biſhops declinator might be read. But 
he was told, the aſſembly was not formed 'till the 
commiſſions of elections were examined, and ſuch 
commiſſioners as were preſent, known to be duly 
authoriſed. This affair was of more 1mportance 
than at firſt view it appears. As the declinator 
contained reaſons to ſhew that the election of all 
the commiſſioners, or at leaſt of the majority, 
was null, it was eaſy to perceive, that theſe rea- 


ſons would come too late after the commiſſioners 
Vol. II. 


Hamilt. 


P. 99. 
Annals. 


Ruſhworth. 


847. 


Nov. 23. 


1 


power ſhould be allowed, and they admited for CHARLES 
members of the aſſembly. The high-commiſſioner Ax' 1638. 
not being able to obtain his deſire, entered a third Cw 
proteſtation on that head, and a fourth, the ſame Ruſhworth, 
day, againſt the choice of Mr. Archibald Johnſton, 80 oil a 
for clerk-regiſter of the aſſembly, becauſe he had 

been clerk of the general table at 1 

The fourth day, the commiſſions of elections were Nov. 24. 
examined. But the high-commiſſioner firſt entered 
a fifth proteſtation, to take exception againſt their 
elections in his own due time. 

The commiſſions examination, not being ended Nov. 25, 26. 
the fourth day, was continued the fifth. It may 
be imagined, that the elections which were agree- 
able to the inſtructions of the table were generally 
approved, and that means were not wanting to 
_ or intirely reje&t thoſe which were other- 
wiſe. 

The ſixth day, the twenty ſeventh of November, Nalſon, 
was at length read the biſhops declinator, wherein, p. 99, 112. 
by diverſe reaſons, they pretended to prove the Annals. 
aſſembly's illegality. After reading the declina- 
tor, the high-commiſſioner cauſed to be read ſome 
other proteſtations, ſent him from ſeveral places, 
againſt the Jay-elders right of voting at the general 
aſſemblies, and elections of the miniſters by lay- 
men, 

The ſeventh day, November twenty eight, it The high- 
was moved in the aſſembly to debate, whether the commiſſioner 
biſhops cauſe ſhould be judged, notwithſtandin 8 


. . T « il 4 
their declinator. As, after ſeveral {ſpeeches on this oper 


ſubject, the moderator was going to put the que- | 
ſtion, the high-commiſſioner role up and faid, ſince Burnet's 
they pretended to aſſume a right to judge the Mem. of 
biſhops, he could not give his conſent, nor ſtay "0-997 8 
any longer with them. Then after a tedious har- ; 
angue, wherein he repreſented his royal maſter's 

gracious conceſſions in his laſt declaration, he diſ- 

ſolved the aſſembly in the name, and by the autho- 

rity of his Majeſty ; alledging theſe four principal 

reaſons, | 

1. Lay-elders were introduced into the aſſembly y;. reaſons. 
to vote there, which, ſuppoſing there were ſuch a Ruſhworth, 
law, or cuſtom, had been diſcontinued for more Vol. II. p. 
than forty years. 849, Ke. 

2, The miniſters, choſen commiſſioners, were . 
elected by lay- elders, contrary to cuſtom and prac- * 
tiſe. f | 
3. The few commiſſioners choſen contrary to the 
inſtructions of the tables, had been thrown out by 
mere cavils. | 

4. The cited biſhops were to be tried by per- 
ſons who had already declared againſt them. 

It may, with regard to theſe reaſons be obſerved, remark on 

that the high-conmmiſſioner was not ignorant, this matter. 
before the aſſembly's convention, of the manner 
of electing the commiſſioners, or that the biſhops 
cauſe was to be brought before the general aſſem- 
bly. Conſequently theſe reaſons would have been 
as ſtrong to hinder the aſſembly from meeting, as 
they were to diſſolve it, the ſeventh day: but he 
was unwilling to give the male-contents the advan- 
tage of juſtly complaining that he had amuſed them 
with the hopes of an aſſembly, which he intended 
not to hold, He expected to find in the aſſem- 
bly's procedure cauſes or pretenſes to diſſolve it, 
and his trequent proteſtations were ſo many expe- 
dients, to ule which he intended at a proper — 2 
But as, moſt ſeemingly, he had Charles's expreſs 
order to diſſolve the aſſembly, in caſe they ſhould 
take upon them to try the biſhops, and as this 
was properly the very firſt motion made, it 
was not in his power to ſtay for other pretenſes, 
He was forced therefore to uſe the ſame reaſons 
for diſſolving the aſſembly, as might have ſerved 
to hinder its meeting. 

Charles found not in the aſſembly ſuch prompt 
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Cu ARL ES 1 obedience as he expected; tho? he had little reaſon 


for thois expectations, coniidering how the Scots 
ood affected. It was ealy to foreſee, that the 
covenuters, who had reſolved to hold an aſſembly, 
even thoull not his Majclty have given his conſent, 
were not ditpoted to break up, after a leven days 
ſon, without having finiſhed any affair. T hey 
hail a mind utterly to aboliſh epilcopacy, with all 
the innovations introduced into the kirk during the 
laft lorty years z and, atter all the ſteps they had 
taken, it was not likely they would ſuddenly relin— 


-Quith their projects, and return to petitions and fup- 


plications, which thitherto had proved ſo incftec- 
tual. They ſaw morcover, that the King imployed 
means to prevent his conlenting to their deſires, or 
it he teigned ro have any condefcenſion for them, 


it was oaly to gain time, ant that he reſerved to 


himtclt the power of hmintainnig the innovations, at a 
more favorable juncture. This at lcalt was 


their firm belict, and the ſudden diflolution of 


an aſſembly ſo carneltly deiired confirmed them 
in it: wheretore they were unwilling to neglect 
tuch a fair opportunity. They had the whole king- 
dom on their ſide, and knew that the great dit- 
contents which reigned in England would not admit 
Charlcs's making any conſiderable efforts againſt 
Scotland. On thele accounts it was that the al- 


ſembly of Glaſgow continued their ſeſſion by their 


own authority, notwithitanding their diflolution in 
the King's name, aud a proclamation publiſhed next 
day (1,, to which they were contented to anſwer, 
as ulual, by protettation. Thus had King Charles 
the moritication to lee his authority contemned, 
and the acts of parliament, procured by his father 
to introduce the hicrarchy into the kirk, ſerve 
for foundation to a Scotiſh rebellion. Hence 


Sovercigns ſhould learu not to introduce any inno- 


vatious but what are ablolutely neceſſary. Ir is 
certain, the retormation had been eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland on the Preſbyterian plan, in the ſame 
manner as in Swiſſerland, Geneva, France, Ger- 
many and the United Netherlands that this fame 
government ſubſiſted there 'till James VI acceded 
to England: that this Prince was poſſeſſed with 
the delign of introducing epiſcopal government, 
and that Charles his fon and ſucceſſor was no lets 
eager to purſuc the lame project. The queſtion is 
not to know, whether epiſcopal government be good 
or bad in itlell ; but ſuppoſing it good and even 


excellent, the point is to know, whether the church 


of Scotland could not be without it, and whether 
Charles I, had jufficient rcaſon to hazard the peace 
of that kingdom, and his own, in order to ſup— 


port a deſign, the exccution whereot was not abio- 
lutely neceſſary. 


Ihe general aſſembly, having continued their 
ſcſſion, contrary to the King's order, loſt no time 
to begin and finiſh what had been reſolved at 
the tables. Here follows a ſhort liſt of ſome of 
their acts, which will ſhew how much they indea- 
vored to aboliſh, as far as in them lay, all inno- 
vations. 

Act bearing the aſſemblies proteſtations againſt 
the ditlolution thereof. 

Act anoulling the fix aſſemblies holden at 
„ Linjthgow 1606, and 1608, at Glaſgow 1610, 
« at Aberdeen 1616, at St. Andrews 1617, at 
«« Perth 1618. 

© Act declaring the nullity of the oath exact- 
«© ed, by prelates, trom ſuch as are inſtituted to 
% benelices. | | 

© Act condemning the ſcrvice book. 

&« Act condemning the book of canons, 
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* Act condemning the high-commiſſion. 8 
+ Two Acts containing the depoſition and ex- 1 
communication of fouttcen biſhops. 2 
Act clearing the meaning of the confeſſion of 
faith, made Anno 1580, as abjuring and removing 
epiſcopacy. 

& Act declaring the five articles of Perth to have 
been abjured, and to be removed. 

Act reſtoring Preſbyterics, provincial and pe. 
neral aſſemblies to their conſtitution of miniſters 
and elders, and their power and juriſdiction con- 
tained 1n the book of policy, 2H 
„Act concerning the power of Preſbyteries, 
admiſſion of minitters, and chuſing their mode- 
„ rators. 

Act againſt the profanation of the Sabbath, 
for want of afternoon's exerciſe. 

Act againſt thoſe who ſpeak or write againſt 
the covenant, or the aſſembly. 

Act condemning chapters, arch-deans, preach. 
ing deacons, and ſuch like Popiſh traſh, 
Act condemning all civil offices in the perſons 
of miniſters ſeparate to the goſpel, as to be juſti- 
ces of peace, lit in ſeſſion or council, to vote or 

ride in parliament. 

„Act appointing the commiſſioners to attend 
the parliament, and articles, which they are 
{© to repreſent in the name of the Kirk to the 
<< eftates. | 

„Act diſcharging printers to print any thing 
anent acts of proceeding of the aſſembly, with- 
* out a warrant under the ſecretary's hand, 

Act ordaining the covenant to be ſubſcribed, 
with the aſſemblies declaration. 

« Act diſcharging all ſubſcription to the cove- 
„ nant, ſubſcribed by his Majcity's commiſſioner, 
«© and the lords of the council. 

« Act renewing the privileges of yearly general 
{© aſſemblies, and oftener (+ pro re nata”) and 
„ appointing the third Wedneſday in July 1639, 
ein Edinburg, for the next general aſſembly. 

« Act that none be choſen ruling-elders to fit 
in Preſbyteries provincial, or genera] aſſemblics, 
© but thole who ſubſcribe the covenant “. 

Theſe acts evidence that Charles was not in the 
wrong when he ſaid, „ the general aſſemblies of 
„ Scotland nad ulurped a kind of ſovereignty in 
cc religious affairs,“ {ince this is ſcen boldly toannul, 
by their authority, things eftabliſhed by acts of 
parliament. But, as I ſaid, in the diſpute between 
this Prince and his Scotiſh tubjects, the concern was 
not to examine the parties right, but ro ule the moſt 
effectual means to artain their reſpective ends. This 
was the courle taken by the general aſſembly of 
Glaſgow. As the parliament was to meet next 
May, and they knew they ſhould be ſupported, 
they were willing to give the parliament occaſion to 
aboliſh all the innovations complained of, on the 
foundation ot its being the kirk's univerſal ſentiment. 
It mult be farther remarked, concerning this aſſem- 
bly, that before the ſeſſions began, the tables had 
uſcd their utmoſt indeavors to hinder ſigning the 
confeſſion of faith of 1580, with the obligatory 
claule annexed by the King. But as this did not Ihe ©1111 
prevent its being ſubſcribed by many, the aſſem- ꝗechares epi 
bly of Glaſgow tlought proper to explain the con- copacy tobe 
telſion, and decide, that it virtually contained the aboliſhed bf 
abolition of epilcopacy, tho the biſhops were not mT | 
mentioned. So by this explication, they who had of 1580. 
ſigned the confeſſion by Charles order, had fub- A comrary 
icribed the abolition of epiſcopal government. The explication 
| high-commiſſioner, hearing the affembly of Glaf- Nalion- 
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CHARLESI liſhed a quite different one, wherein he attempted 
Ax' 1638. 


to prove, that epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in 1580, and 
conſcquently, ſigning the confeſſion of that year 
could not be deemed abjuring epiſcopacy. A very 
long and particular anſwer was made to this expli- 
cation. But without entering on a diſcuſſion of the 
facts alledged on both {ides, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that what I before advanced toucning the ambiguity 
in the name of biſhops, mult be chiefly applied 
to theſe two papers. The marquis very well proved 
that the name, title, temporal rights of the biſhops, 
were not aboliſhed by the parliament, *cill the year 
1580; but he very lamely proved, that 'till then 
the kirk of Scotland had been governed by biſhops. 
The benefice had ſubſiſted 't ill that year, but the 
office was aboliſhed, if not by act of parliament, 
at leaſt by the cuſtom and practiſe of the Kirk. 
Contrariwile, the authors of the anſwer evidently 
ſhewed, that epilcopacy, as to the office, was abo- 
liſhed by the general aſſembly, as far as lay in their 
power, and by the practiſe of the kirk: but they 
could not prove that the order of biſhops was abo— 
liſhed *cill the year 1592. : 

Hitherto I have attempted to ſhew the riſe of 
the Scotilh troubles, to make it the better conceived, 
how far the Engliſh ought to have beet con- 
cerned in the war which preſently after brake out 
between the King and his ſubjects of Scotland, 
There were two parties in England, tie courtiers, 
with all rigid epiſcopalians, who, being molt ter- 
vently attached to the hierarchy, firmly belicved, 
the Scots were in the wrong to rect lo obſtnately 
this hierarchy, cltabliſhea thirty years by acc of 
parliament. Theſe looked oa the Scots as rebels, 
and as ſuch wiſhe to ſee them chaſtiied, The other 
party conſiſted of Puritans, under which demi: 
nation were included not only the Church Puritans, 
but alſo the State-Puritans, chat is, all thoic who 
diſliked the government, and thought the King al- 
ſumed a power which belonged not to him. This 
party, tho? without poſts or Imploy ments, and con- 
tinually oppreſſed, was however abundantly ſupe- 
rior in number to the other, as plainly appeared auf- 
terwards, Theſe, far from diſapproving ine Scots 
conduct, faid, that the Kings, James aud Charles, 
having manifeſtly introduced innovations into the 
kirk, the Scots could not be juſtly blamed tor de- 
firing things might be retored to their former 
ſtate. When, therefore, the hiſtory of thetic trou- 
bles is read, the authors are to be dillinguilhed. 
Some repreſent the conduct of the Scots as a real 
rebellion, flowing from a ſettled delign of break- 
ing all the bands of ſubjection and obectence to tne 
King, and of utterly deſtroying monarchial 80 
vernment. Others, on the contrary, ſpeak of the 
King's behavior to the Scots as really £yrannical, 
and pretend he had no leſs defign to render himſelt 
abſolute in Scotland than in England, 

Charles's party in Scotland was very weak, and 
conſequently he had no other way than to ule Eng- 
liſh troops to reduce the Scots to obeillence. Ad- 
cordingly, he took this courſe (1). No ſooner had 
he notice, that the general aſlembly of Glaſgow 
continued their feſſion by their own authority, and 
that the people approved their conduct, he deter- 
mined on lcvying a body of forces in England, to 
reduce the malc- contenis of Scotland to their duty. 
But as the Engliſh might naturally aſk, by what 
reaſon were they bound to venture their lives in de- 
terſe of the King's intereſts in Scotland, he thought 


this objection ſhould be obviated, by ſuppoling the 


— * * ed 


Scots to have already levied an army for the inva CrarresT] 
ſion of England. Theace he infered, it was incum- An” 1639. 
bent on him to provide for the kingdom's defenſe, Ex 
by raiſing ſufficicit forces to repel the attacks of He ſuppoſes 

his adverſaries. There was little probability chat ta defenſtve 
the Scots ſhould think of invading England, it ou 

they were left unmoleſted; but it was neceſſary 

to excite the Engliſh by a dread of ſome imagin- 

ary danger. 

His Majcity thought not proper to call a parlia- gummons 
ment to inable him to raiſe the forces he wanted. tie lords to 
I'.xperience had taught him, that he was not to ex- bring troops 
pect any great aſſiſtance from parliaments, except 4 —4us 
he would alter his maxims, and redreſs the peoples ops 4. 
grievances, which was not his deſign. On the con- p. 91, 93, 
tary, he flattered himſelf, that he ſhould eaſily Rnthworth, 
reduce the Scots, and then be ſtill more abſolute in V0. III. p. 
England. He choſe therefore to ſuppoſe a defen- f. 


a Burnet's 
five war, and on that ſuppoſition ſummoned the no- Mem. of 


bility to attend him at York, the firſt of April Hail. 


following, cach with as many horle as he could 
raiſe, and to inform the court, within a fortnight, 

of what number could be brought. Thus did the Remark on 
Kings of Ingland formerly prepare to withſtand theſe fum- 
the invaſions wherewith they were menaced. But mons. 
the ancient manner and this widely differed, in two 
reſpects. Firſt, there were certain crown-lands, 
whole poſſeſſors were obliged to find the King 
troops, according to the frontiers which were 
threatened, Molt of theſe lands lay in the northern 
counties, becauſe of the neighborhood of Scotland, 
which was the only quarter whence land invaſions 

were to be apprehended : but the tenants of ſuch 
lands lying in Kent or Suſſex, were not obliged to 
turniſh troops tor defenſe of the northern borders 
ag.tinſt the Scots; Or the tenants in the north, to 
defend the ſouthern frontiers when menaced from 
France. Whereas Charles I, without any Giltinc- 

tion of counties, or making the Jealt difference be- 
tween thoſe who did, and thoſe who did not hold 
theſe crown -lands, directed his ſummons to all the 
nobles in general. Again, this method of raiſing 
troops Was anciently practiſed only when the realm 


was actually invaded, or in danger of being ſo, or 


at leaſt, when there was a war proclaimed, . and 
judged neceſſary for the nation's ſatety. But King 
Charles was contented to ſuppoſe only, tho? contra- 
ry to all appearance, that rhe Scots intended to in- 
vade England, and under color of defending the 
kingdom, his real deſign was to attack the Scots, 
on account of his own intereſts. 

But, as having troops was not ſufficient, without His Mazeſty 
money to ſubſiſt them, Charles uſed two ways, demands 
beſide thoſe already in practiſe, as ſhip-money and money of the 
others, to increaſe his revenues. The firſt was to clergy. * 
demand voluntary contribution of the clergy, by A*tbworth, 
means of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Laud 1 15 3 
wrote, for that purpoſe, a circular letter to the biſhops 6 
and all the clergy, to exhort them to contribute p. 738, 767. 
liberally for delenſe of the kingdom, which was in 
extreme danger of a Scotiſh invaſion. He added, 
by way of poſtſcript, that his Majeſty expected from 
the clergy a larger fum than what thcy were wont 
to give in the uſual way. The ſecond means his The Queen 
Majeſty uſed was, to ſet his Queen upon writing writes to the 
to the Catholics, to incite them to aid their Prince Catholics on 
on this urgent occaſion: thele two methods brought ou fon = 
in very near what Charles expected. Ruſhworth, 
efide the cavalry to be brought by the nobility Vol. II. p. 
to York, all the courtiers were obliged to find ſuch $20. 

a number ot foot, horſe, dragoons, bcaſts of draught, 
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(1) This was the courſe marquis Hamilton had from the begining adviſed him to take; namely, to ſend his fleet 
quickly with two thouſand land ſoldiers in it, and ſend down arms to the northern counties of England; to garifon 
Berwick with fifteen hundred men, and Carliſle with five hundred: and to come himſelf in perſon with a royal*army, 


Burnet's Mem. of Hamil, p. 54, 82, 98. 
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and a certain quantity of ammunition, The whole 
amounted to nineteen thouſand four hundred and 
cighty three foot, twelve hundred and thirty three 
horſe (1), beſide the troops of the nobility, and 
thirtcen hundred and fifty Horſes for the carriages. 
Morcover, Charles equiped a ſquadron of fixteen 
warlke ſhips, the command whereof was given to 
marquis Hamilton, who was come back to his Ma- 
jeſty. 

' Charles ſet out for York the twenty-ſeventh of 
March *, and on the ninth of April, iſſued a pro- 
clamation, to revoke ſundry monopolies, licenſes, 
and commiſſions, which he had granted by his let- 
ters patent. Bur, very feemingly, this was only to 
amule the people, and the proclamation was not 
executed, ie next year, he publiſhed another, 
to revoke thoſe very monopolies which ſhould have 
been aboliſhed by this. On the twenty-ninth of 
May, King Charles reviewed his army, which con- 
ſifted of nineteen thouſand ſix hundred and fourteen 
men, beſide five thouſand on board the fleet, his 
own guards, and the gariſons of Berwick and 
Carliſle. 

While Charles was making 6 the 
male- contents were not idle. They had likewiſe got 
together a body of forces (2); but their hopes were 
not ſo much grounded on their army as on their 
friends in England, and even at court. Some have 
ſuſpected marquis Hamilton, one of Charles's chief 
favorites, of not having, at this juncture, faithfully 
ſerved his maſter. As it was the King's interelt 
to exaſperate the Engliſh againſt the Scots, and 
perſuade them, that theſe laſt were in manifeſt 
rebellion , it was the Scots intereſt on the contrary 
to ſhew, they had never any ill deſign againſt En- 
gland, and if they took arms it was purely in their 
own defenſe. They knew the war's ſucceſs depended 
on the aſſiſtance England ſhould frankly concede to 
its Prince, and not on the aid he ſhould forcibly 
extort in virtue of his prerogative. And therefore 
their friends in England had adviſed them to have 
in view two things eſpecially: Firſt, to clear 
themſelves as fully as poſſible from the crime of 
rebellion, which his Majeſty laid to their charge. 
Secondly, to avoid whatſoever might excite the 
Engliſh to ingage in the war, for fear of giving 
King Charles the advantage of being able to ſay, 
they were undertaking an offenfive war. They 
punctually followed theſe two advices, the former, 
by difperting in England, by means of their emiſ- 
ſarics, a great number of papers, wherein they ſet 
forth, with all poſſible clearneſs, the cauſes of their 
diſcontents, and the King's intentions. They forgot 
not to inſinuate, that it concerned England no leſs 
than Scotland, to oppoſe the arbitrary power 
aſſumed by the King, as well in eccleſiaſtical as 
civil affairs. They followed the ſecond advice, 
by obeying with intire ſubmiſſion a proclamation 
publiſhed by his Majeſty in Scotland, to forbid 
tne Scotiſh army to approach within ten miles of 
the borders of England. By this obedience they 
evidently ſhewed, the war was not offenſive on their 
ſide. It is not unlikely, that ſome of their friends 
had counſelled King Charles to iſſue this proclama- 
tion, on purpoſe to afford them opportunity to give 
this proof ot it. 

But this was not the only advantage the Scots 


way of Kelſey. Leſley, the Scotiſh general, havin 


reaped from the counſels given this Prince by ©, 

their ſecret friends. He was perſuaded, that their Ay n! 

obedience to his proclamation was the effe& of 1939 

their fear; and was thereby induced to ſend another 

proclamation to Edinburg, commanding the Scots 

to lay down their arms on point of being declared Nalſon,, 

guilty of treaſon, offering however pardon to all 224. 

who ſhould comply with his orders, and return 

to their duty. Nothing could be more prejud> 

cial to him, in Scotland, than ſuch a procla. 

mation, which ſhewed he required a ſpeedy obe. 

dience without any conditions; but the magi- 

ſtrates of Edinburg would not ſuffer it to be pub- 

liſhed. The ſame notion, that the Scots were 

intimidated, cauſed him to commit another error, 

in ſending the earl of Holland, with three thou- 

ſand foot and a hundred horſe, into Scotland by 

intelligence of Holland's march, detached ail 2 

him five or ſix thouſand foot and five hundred Vol. It. p 

horſe, who made him ſtop ſhort. He ſent however 935, Kc. 

a trumpet, commanding them to retire, according Annals 

to their promiſe. It was anſwered, he would do larendon 

better to withdraw himſelf ; and indeed he found 

it requiſite to take their advice. The earl of 

Holland's ingreſs, which proved abortive, freed 

the Scots from their promiſe of not approaching the 

borders, and on the morrow, Leſley marched 

towards Kelſey, upwards of twelve thouſand ſtrong. Charles be. 
King Charles then began to perceive that the gins to nil. 

obedience of the Scots was not owing to their rruſt his 

fear, and hitherto he followed wrong counſels. N 

Wherefore he ſuddenly determined to ſtand on the p. 231. 

defenſive, and that very day wrote to marquis Vane's letter, 

Hamilton, who was in the Frith with the warlike P. 231. 

ſquadron, ordering him not to begin hoſtilities, 

tho* he had been ſent there to take all poſſible 

advantages over the Scots. But this reſolution was 

taken ſomewhat too late, after what he had juſt 

done, at leaſt if he had no other deſign than to 

make the public believe he had undertaken the 

war only in his own defenſe. But he had a ſtronger 

reaſon not to ingage too far: for, on notice of the Nalſor, 

Scots approach, moſt of his generals had adviſed . 5 

him not to give battle, tho he was much ſuperior p. "= 

in number of troops, which he could aſcribe only 

to their unwillingneſs to hazard their lives 1n his 

quarrel, | 
The two armies were fo near each other, that a The Scot: 

battle was daily expected, tho? in reality, both ſides fue for pere. 

were alike reſolved to ſtand on the defenſive. But, car 6. 

when it was leaſt thought on, lord Dumfermling, a fbi. 

Scot, came to the King's camp with a trumpet, and Clarendon, 

preſented to his Majeſty, in name of the Scots, a very Annals 

humble petition, intreating him to appoint commit- p. 97. , 

ſioners to negociate a peace. Charles replied, he had BT. 

ſent a proclamation to Edinburg, whereby he offered |* * 

his ſubjects of Scotland the free injoyment of their reli- 

gion and laws, with a pardon to ſuch as ſhould return 

to their duty: that this proclamation had been rejected 

with contempt ; but he deſired it might be publiſhed 

in the Scotiſh army, after which he would be gra- 

ciouſly pleaſed to hear their petitions. Lord Dum- 

termling returning with this anſwer, the Scotiſh gene- 

ral ordered the proclamation to be publicly read in 

the army, which done, his Majeſty appointed fix 

commiſſioners to treat with the Scots (3). 


— 


* 


(1) Upon the review taken by the King, the foot were found to be in all 19614. The horſe 1800, and the dra- 


oons 1460. Thomas Howard earl of 


rundel was general, Robert Devreux earl of Eſſex, lieutenant-general, and 
icnry Rich earl of Holland, general of the horſe. See Ruſhworth, Vol. III. p. 926. Nalſon, Vol. I. 


p. 207- 


(2) And ſeized Edinburg and Dunbarton caſtles ; and applied to the King of France. Nalſon, p. 197, 201- 


Warwick. 


(3) The King's commiſſioners were, the earl of Arundel lord-general, the earl of Eſſex lieutenant-general, the earl of 


Hollayd general of the horſe, the earls of Saliſbury and Berkſhire, Mr, ſecretary Coke, and fir 


Vane. 


Sc otiſ deputies were, the earls of Rothes and Dumfermling, the lord Loudon, ſir William Douglaſs ſheriff of Tivinale, 


Mr. Alexander Henderſon, and Archibald Johnſton. Nalſon, Vol. I. p. 233, 234. 
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Their 
demands. 
Nalſon, 


p-. 234 


Ibid. 236. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. p. 


942. 
Annals. 


June 17. 


The King's 
anſwer. 
Nalſon, 

p. 238. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. P. 
944. 
Annals. 
Burnet's 
Mem. of 
Hamilton, 
141. 


cuaRLxEsI 0 | 
Ar? 1629. between the commiſſioners of both parties, the 
Scots deſired three things; viz. 


(0 


In the conference held the eleventh of June, 


„ 1, That the acts of the late aſſembly at 
« Glaſgow ſhould be ratified in the inſuing par- 
6 liament. | 

«& 2, That all matters eccleſiaſtical might be 
&« determined by the aflemblics of the kirk, and 
“ matters civil by parliament. - 

«© 3. That his Majcſty's ſhips, and forces by 
land be recalled ; that all perſons, ſhips, and 
« goods arreſted be reſtored ; and that all excom- 
municate perſons, incendiaries, and informers 
« againſt the kingdom, who had cauſed theſe 
commotions for their own private ends, might be 
returned to ſuffer their deſerved cenſure and 
c puniſhment”, . 

King Charles hereupon deſiring the Scots to give 
in writing the reaſons and grounds of their demands, 
lord Loudon, one of the Scotiſh deputies, ſaid, 
Their defires were only to injoy their religion 
and liberties according to the kingdom's eccleſia- 
ſtical and civil laws, and that they would not 
inſiſt on any point which was not fo warranted 3 
humble offering all civil and temporal obedience 
to his Majeſty, which could be required or expected 
of loyal ſubjects. 
deſired, the peace would ſoon be concluded: 
and indeed, he inſtantly granted what lord Loudon 
demanded, in the very ſame words, and on the 
ſame terms. 

Then the Scotiſh deputies gave in writing the 
reaſons and grounds of their three demands, and 
added, it was alſo defired, that parliaments might 
be held at ſet times, once at leaſt in two or three 
years, by reaſon of his Majeſty's abſenſe, which 
hindered his ſubjects in their complaints and gricv- 
ances to have immediate acceſs to his Majeſty. 
They took occaſion likewiſe to declare in this paper, 
that it had always been far from their thoughts to 


cc 


refuſe due obedience to their native King, or to 


make any invaſion upon England. They faid, 
theſe were calumnies, the authors whereof they 
moſt humbly deſired might be made a public 
example. 

It was the fifteenth of June before King Charles 
returned his anſwer, which muſt have imbaraſſed 
him. He had filled all England with complaints 
concerning the norrible rebellion of the Scots, and 
yet thele lame people, whom he would have to be 
deemed rebels, deſired only to injoy their religion 
and liberties. On the other hand, he had levied 
a great army, and prepared a fleet, on pretext to 
defend England agai. it the invaſion the Scots were 
mediating : but they never harbored any ſuch 
thought. At laſt, he gave his anſwer to this effect. 


„ 1, That he could not ratify or approve the 
acts of the general aſſembly at Glaſgow. 

2. That, notwitliſtanding, he was pleaſed to 
confirm and make good whatſocver his com- 
miſſioner had granted and promiſed in his name. 
& 3. That, according to the petitioners deſire, 
all matters eccleſiaſtical ſhould be determined 
by the kirk, and matters civil by the parlia- 
„ ment. 

& 4, That a free general aſſembly ſhould be 
held at Edinburg the ſixth day of Auguſt, and 
a parliament at the ſame place, the twentieth of 
& Auguſt next inſuing. 

g. Thatuponthe Scots diſarming and diſbanding 


a &@ 
A 6G 


Charles anſwered, If this was all 


A 
Ls 


c them ſince the late pretended general aſſombly, 
his Majeſty would preſently after recal his fleet, 
and retire his land-forces, aad cauſe reſtitution to 
be made to all pertons of their ſhips and goods, 
&«& detained aud arreſted fince the aforeſaid aflern- 


CC bly 99. 


Upon this anſwer, the ſeven following articles 


were finally agreed on, the ſeventeenth of June, 
wherein however was no mention of the principal 
reaſons of the quarrel, becauſe theſe matters 
were to be examincd by the general aſſembly 
and parliament of Scotland. So, notwithſtand- 
Ing theſe articles were termed Articles of Paci- 
fication, it could not but be a very doubtful peace, 
ſince nothing was yet decided touching the grounds 
Ot the war. | | 


Articles agreed on. 


their forces, and diſcharging all their pretended CHARLESü 
tables and conventions, and reſtoring to every one Ax' 1639. 
whatſoever had been taken and detained fro 


1. The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded and Articles of 


cc 


cc 
the ſaid publication, fo ſoon as his Majeſty can 
e fend to receive them. 

6 3. His Majelly's ſhips to depart preſently after 
delivery of the caſtles, with the firſt fair wind, 
and in the mean time no interruption of trade or 
e fiſhing. 

« 4, His Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to cauſe 
to be reſtored all periors, goods and ſhips, 
« detained and arreſted ſince the friſt day of laſt 
November. | 
„ g. There ſhall be no meetings, treatings, 
conſultations, or convocations of his Majeſty's 
lieges, but ſuch as are warranted by act of par- 
„ liament. 

6. All fortifications to deſiſt, and no farther 
working therein, and they to be remited to his 
Majeſty's pleaſure. | 

« . To reſtore to every one of his Majeſty's 
good ſubjects their liberties, lands, houſes, goods 
& and means whatſoever, taken or detained from 
them by whatſoever means ſince the aforeſaid 
N | 


& 


* 


cc 
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& 


* 


(e 


* 


* 


. 


o 


La 


* 


* 


o 


Lg 


diſſolved, within etght and forty hours after peace. 


« the publication of his Majeſty's declaration be Nalſon, 
: 239. 
NY agreed upon. 8 


« 2, His Majeſty's caſtles, forts, ammunitiors vol. III. p. 
of all forts, and royal honors to be delivered after 945. 


Purſuant to theſe articles, the Scots diſbanded june 18. 
their troops, but in ſuch a manner, if we may Nalſon, 


credit King Charles's partiſans, that they could 
eaſily re- aſſemble them in caſe of neceſſity (1). This 


p. 240, 247. 
Whitelock, 


ſcems to me very probable, ſince it is certain, P. 3“ 


the readineſs ſhewn by the two parties to ſtrike 
up a pacification was a mutual occaſion of diſ- 
truſt (2). | : 

As the general aſſembly and parliament were to 


Charles nomi-- 


meet in Auguſt, King Charles appointed the earl nates the earl 
of Traquair to repreſent his perſon, in quality of of Traquair 


high-commiſſioner. 


This noble perſonage, who for his high- 


was treaſurer of Scotland, was intirely devoted to commiſſioner. 


him, and it was with him that the Scotiſh biſhops 
and archbiſhop Laud, before the rupture, held a 
ſtrict correſpodence, in order to accompliſh 
his Majeſty's deſigns. King Charles gave him 
the ſubſequent inſtructions, ſigned with his own 
hand. 


(1) The King juſtly performed the articles on his part; but the Scots kept part of their forces in body, and all their officer 


in pay. Whitlock, p. 31. 


(2) Charles, during his ſtay in Scotland, gained James earl of Montroſs to his ſide, and much leniſied the earls of Loudon and 


Lothian. Nalſon, Vol. I. p. 244. 
Vol. II. 
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Caartes Inſtructions given to the earl of Traquair, lord high- 
AN* 1639. 
Conn mmnnd 


commiſſioner for Scotland. 
I the firſt meeting of the aſſembly, before 
it be brought in diſpute who ſhall preſide, 
you 1h ill appoiat him who was moderator in the 
laſt aſſem bly, to prefide in this *ull a new mode- 
rator be choſen. 
e.,We allow that lay-elders ſhall be admited 
members of this aſſembly; but in caſe of the elec- 
tion of commiſſioners for Preſbyteries, the lay- 
elders have had voice, you ſhall declare againſt 
the informality thercof; as allo againtt lay-elders 
having voice in fundamental points of religion. 


« At the firſt opening of the aſſembly, you ſhall | 


ſtrive to make the aiicmbly lenfible of our good- 
neſs, that notwithſtanding all that is paſſed, 
whereby we might have been juſtly moved not 
to hearken to their petitions, yet we have been 
graciouſly pleated to grant a free general aſſem- 
bly, and for great and weighty conſiderations, 
have commanded the archbiſhops and biſhops 
not to apprar at this aſſembly, 
« You {hall not make uſe of the aſſeſſors in 
public, except you find you ſhall be able to carry 
their having vote in the aſſembly. 

« You ſhall labor to your utmoſt, that there be 
no queſtions made about the laſt aſſembly; and 
in Caſe it come to the worſt, whatever ſhall be 
done in ratification, or with relation to the for- 
mer aflembly, our will is, that you declare the 
lame to be done as an act of this aſſembly, and 
that you conſent thereto only upon theſe terms, 
and no ways as having any relation to the fer- 
mer aſſembly. 

« You ſhall by all means ſhun the diſpute about 
our power in aſſemblies z and if it ſhall be urged 
or offered to be diſputed, whether we have the 
negative voice, or the ſole power of indicting, 
and conſequently of diſſolving, except you lee 
clearly that you can carry the fame in our favor, 
ſtop the diſpute ; and rather than it be decided 


againſt us, ſtop the courſe of the aſſembly until 


we be advertiſcd. | 

<« For the better facilitating our other ſervices, 
and the more peaceable and plauſible progreſs 
in all buſinciles recommended to you, we allow 


you at any ume you ſhall find moſt convenient, 


after opeving the aſſembly, to declare that, not- 
witiiſtandiug our own inclination, or any other 
conliderations, we are contented, for our peoples 


ſull ſatisfaction, ro remit epiſcopacy, and the 


eltate of biſhops to the treedom of the aſſem- 
bly ; but ſo, as no reſpect be had to the deter- 
mination of the point in the laſt aſſembly. 

„ But in giving way to the aboliſhing .epiſco- 
pacy, be careful that it be done without the 
appearing of any warrant from the biſhops, 
ar:d if any offer to appear for them, you are 
to inquire for their warrant, and carry the 
diſpute ſo, as the concluſion ſeem not to be 
made in prejudice of epiſcopacy as unlawtul, 
but only in ſatisfaction to the people for ſetling 
the preſent diſorders, and ſuch other reaſons ot 
{tate : but herein you mult be careful that our 
intentions appear not to any. | 

„ You ſhall labor, that miniſters depoſed by 
the laſt aſſembly, or commiſſions flowing from 
them, for no other cauſe but ſubſcribing the 
petition or declinator againſt the laſt aſſembly, 
be, upon their ſubmiſſion to the determination 
of this atſembly, reponed in their own places; 
and ſuch other miniſters as are depoſed for no 
other faults, that they be tried of new; and 
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it that cannot be, ſtrive that commiſſions 
may be directed from this aſſembly, tor tryin 
and cenſuring them, according to the nature of 
their proceſs. 

That, immediately upon the concluſion of this 
aſſembly, you indict another at ſome convenient 
time, as near the expiring of the year as you 
can, and if you find that Aberdeen be not a place 
agreeable, let Glaſgow be the place; and if that 
cannot give content, let it be elſcwhere. 
The gencral aflembiy is not to meddle with 
any thing that is civil, or which formerly hath 
been eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, but upon 
his Majeſty's ſpecial command or warrant, 

„ We will not allow of any commiſſioner from 
the aſſembly, nor any ſuch act as may give 
ground for continuing the tables or conventi- 
cles. 

In caſe epiſcopacy be aboliſhed at this aſſem- 
bly, you are to labor that we may have the 
power of chuſing ſo many miniſters, as may 
repreſent the fourteen biſhops in parliament ; or 
it that cannot be, that fourteen others, whom 
we ſhall preſent, be agreed to, with a power 
to chuſe the lords of the articles for the nobility 


for this time, until the buſineſs be farther conſi- 
dered upon. 


Clans] 
8 \ N 1039, 
Gn 


«© We allow that epiſc.pacy be aboliſhed, for 


the reaſons contained in the articles; and the 
covenant 1580, for ſatisfaction of our people, 
be ſubſcribed, provided it be ſo conceived, 
that thereby our ſubjects be not forced to abjure 
epiſcopacy, as a point of Popery, or contrary 
to God's law, or the proteſtant religion; but 
it they require it to be abjured, as contrary to 
the conſtitution of the church of Scotland, 
you are to give way to it rather than to make 
a breach. | 
Aſter all aſſembly-buſineſs is ended, and im- 
mediately before prayers, you ſhall, in the faireſt 
way you can, proteſt, that, in reſpect of his 
Majeſty's reſolution of not coming in perſon, 
and that his inſtructions to you were upon ſhort 
advertiſement, whereupon many things may have 
occured wherein you have not had nis Majeſty's 
pleaſure 3 and for ſuch other reaſons as occaſion 
may furniſh, you are to proteſt, that in caſe 


any thing hath eſcaped you, or hath been con- 


deſcended upon in this preſent aſſembly, preju- 
dicial to his Majeſty's ſervice, that his Majeſty 
may be heard tor redreſs thereof in his own time 
and place (1). | 


At Berwick the 27th of July, 1639. 


Farther inſtructions to the earl of Traquair. 
Right truſty, 


8 


E have hitherto commanded Hamilton Ruſpworth, 
to anſwer ſeveral of your letters, but that Vol. III. 


of the ſixteenth of Auguſt being of more weight 
than any of your former, we have thought fit to 
anſwer it ourſelf. 

«© And whereas you ſay, that nothing will ſatisfy 
them, except in terminis, the laſt aſſembly be 
named and ratified, or that way be given to 
the diſcharging epiſcopacy, as abjured in that 
church, as contrary to the confeſſion of faith 
1580, and the conſtitutions of the ſame, you 
being yet in ſome hope that the word abjured 
may be got changed, and that in drawing up 
the words of the act, it be only condemned as 
contrary to the conſtitution of the church: we in 
this point leave you to your inſtructions, they 


— 


1 Hence it is evident, that Charles was deſirous of reſerving a means to diſavow his commiſſioner. Rapin, 


« being 


p. 953 


Annals, 
8 


Nalſon, 


p. 254. 
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Cuantesl <© being full, if you conſider what we have ſaid 
An? 1629. © concerning. epilcopacy, and ſubſcribing the con- 


ce feſſion of {aith 1580, we thinking it fit to declare 
c hereupo: unto you, that let their madneſs be 
« what it will, farther than we have declared 
„ in our inſtructions, in theſe points, we will not 
cc 80. 

« For the ſervice- book, and book of canons, tho? 


« we have been and are content they be ditcharged, | 


"CC 


% yet we Will never give our voice nor allent that 


« they be condemned, as containing diverſe heads of 
&« popery and ſuperſtition 3 in like manner, tho? 
« we have been and are content that the high- 


« commiſſion be diſcharged, yet we will never 


&« acknowledge that it is without law, or deſtruc— 


„ tive to the civil and ecclefiaſtical judicatories 


of that our kingdom: nor that the tive articles 
« of Perth, tho? diſcharged with our approbation, 
« be condemned, as contrary to the aforeſaid con- 
« feſſion. As concerning the late aſſemblies, we 
« cannot give our conſent to have them declired 


% null, ſince they were ſo notoriouſly the acts of 


% our father of happy memory; it ſeeming ſtrange 
<« that we having condeſcended to the taking away 
« theſe things they complained of, which were 
done in thole aſſemblies, they will not be content 


« therewith, without lay ing an aſperſion on our 


<« father's actions. Wherelore it the aſſembly 
« will, in deſpite of your indeavor, conclude con- 
« trary to this, you are to protelt againſt their 
<« proceedings in theſe points, and be ſure not to 
4e ratify them in parliament. 

«© Concerning the ycarly indiction of general aſ- 
« ſemblies, and the confeſſion of faith, we com- 
« manded Hamilton, in his of the ſixteenth, to 
e anſwer that point to this effect, that we think 
« jt infinitely to our prejudice that we ſhould con- 
« ſent to tie ourſelt tor the keeping yearly of their 
« aſſemblies, not needing to repcat the reaſons, 
« they being well enough known to you; ſceing 
&,at Berwick it was conccived upon debate of that 
« point, that your having power to indict a new 
« one within the year, would ſave that diſpute, 
« which you are by all means to eſchew, But if 
« this will not give ſatisfaction, you are by no 
« means to give your aſſent to any ſuch act, nor to 
<« ratify the lame in parliament. 
FT he article in your inſtructions, which is only 
« that the covenant 1580 ſhall be ſubſcribed, you 
« muſt have eſpecial care of, and how you proceed 
<« therein; that the bond be the ſame which was 
« in our father's time, mutatis mutandis®; and 
« that you give your aſſent no other ways to 
« the interpretations thereof, than may ſtand 
ce with our future intentions well known to you“; 
&« nor is the ſame otherwiſe to be ratified in par- 
„ lament. 


« Thus you have our pleaſure fully ſignified in 


d every particular of your letter; which you will 


4 find no ways contrary to our reſolution taken at 
« Berwick, and our inſtructions given to you there. 
« But if the madneſs of our ſubjects be ſuch, 


„ that they will not reſt ſatisfied with what we 
« have given you power and authority to con- 


« deſcend to, which nothwithſtanding all their inſo- 
&« lencies we ſhall allow you to make good to 
« them, we take God to witneſs, that what miſery 
« ſoever ſhall fall to that country hereafter, it is no 
e fault of ours, but their own procurement. And 
« hereupon we do command you, that if you cannot 
« compoſe this buſineſs according to our inſtruc- 
« tions, and what we have now written, that you 
& prorogue the 5 till next ſpring; and 
« that you think upon ſome courſe how you may 
« make publicly known to all our ſubjects, what 
ce we had given you power to condeſcend to. And 
ee becauſe It is not improbable, that this way may 


— 


cc 


cc 


of all our houſes and forts in that kingdom; 
„and likewiſe to advertiſe all ſuch as are affected 
to our ſervice, that timouſly they may ſecure 
themſelves; and fo we bid you heartily fare— 
«© "WER ; 

It is plain from theſe inſtructions, that the King 
had ſome private intentions, to which the carl of 
Traquair was privy. The following letter may 
help to diſcover part of theſe intentions, at leaſt 
with reſpect to the biſhops. 


His Majeſty's letter to the archbiſhop of Sr. 


Andrews. 


Right truſty, and well beloved counſellor, and 
reverend father in God, we greet you well. 


to us: and after ſerious conſideration of the con- 


ing to our promiſe, which you are to commu— 
nicate to the reſt of your brethren. 

© We do in part approve of what you have ad- 
viſed, concerning the prorogating of the aflem- 
bly and parliament, and muſt acknowledge it 
to be grounded upon reaſon enough, were reaſon 
only to be thought on in this buſineſs : but con- 
ſidering the preſent ſtate of our afſairs, and 
what we have promiſed in the articles of paci- 
fication, we may not (as we conceive) without 
great prejudice to ourſelf and ſervice, condeſcend 
thereunto, wherefore we arc reſolved (rather neceſ- 
ſitated) to hold the aſſembly and parliament at 
the time and place appointed; and for that end 
we have nominated the earl of Traquair our 
commiſſioner, to whom we have viven inſtruc- 
tions, not only how to carry himſelf at the ſame, 
bur a charge alſo to have a ſpecial care of your 
lordſhips, and thoſe of the * 9 clergy, who 
have ſuffered for their duty to God, and obe- 
dience to our commands. And we do hereby 
aſſure you, that it ſhall be ſtill one of our 
chiefeſt ſtudies, how to rectify and eſtabliſh the 
government of that church aright, and to repair 
your loſſes, which we deſired you to be moſt 
„ confident of. 

As for your meeting to treat of the affairs of 
the church, we do not ſee at this time how that 
can be done; for within our kingdom of Scot- 
land we cannot promiſe you any place of ſafety; 
and in any other of our dominions we cannot 
hold it convenient, all things conſidered ; where- 
fore we conceive, that the beſt way would be 
for your lordſhips to give in, by way of pro- 
teſtation or remonſtrance, your exceptions againſt 
this aſſembly and parliament to our commiſſio- 
ner, which may be ſent by any mean man, ſo he 
be truſty, and deliver it at his entring into the 
e church; but we would not have it to be either 
« read or argued in this meeting, where nothin 
but partiality is to be expected, but to be repre- 
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« ſo into conſideration as becometh a Prince ſen- 
e ſible of his own intereſt and honor, joined with 

the equity of your deſires; and you may reſt 
e ſecure, that tho* perhaps we may give way for 


the preſent, to that which will be prejudicial 


„both to the church and our own government, 
e yet we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to 
«© remedy both. | 

« We mult likewiſe intimate unto you, that we 
« are fo far from col ceiving it expedient for you, 


40 or 


ſented to us by him; which we promiſe to take 


produce a preſent rupture, you are to warn and CH ARLTSI 
aſſiſt Ruthven for the deſenſc of the caſtle of Ax' 1629. 


Edinburg ; and to take in general the like care 


OUR letter, and the reſt of the biſhops Ruſbworth, 
(lent by the elect of Cathneſs) to my lord Vol. III. p. 
ot Canterbury, hath been by him communicated 95": 


alſon, 


tents thercof, we have thought fit ourſelf to Annals, 
return this anſwer to you for direction accord- p. 785. 


— ——— 


— — 
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The late 
peace very 


Une ll, 


Clarendon, 
P 08, 99. 
Ruſhworrh, 
Vol. III. p. 
1019. 


avoiding a deciſion of the quarrel by arms. 


Cnagrtsl © or any of my lords of the cler.zy, to be prelent at 
. this meeting, as we do ablolutely diicharge your 


„ going tlüther; and for your abſenſe, this {hall 
« be to you, and every of you, a ſufficient War- 
« rant, In the interim, your beſt courſe will be 
« to remain in our kingdom of England, 'till ſuch 
ce time as you receive our tarther order, where we 
« ſhall provide for your ſubſtance 3 tho? not in 
ce that meaſure as we could with, yet in ſuch a way 
« as you ſhall not be in want. 
% Thus you have our plealure briefly ſignified 
« 19 You, whici we doubt you will take in good 
„ part. You cannot but know, that what we 
« (0 in this, we are nccefiitated to; fo we bid 
© you firewell ?, 
Whiuchall, Aug. 6. 1639. e. 


I have already hinted, that the late peace Hetween 
King Charles and his Scotiſh ſubjects did not pro- 
perly conſiſt in the {even articles of paciſication, 
ſince there was no mention there of the true 
ground of the quarrel, but only of what paſſed 
utter the rupture. Indeed, both parties agreed to 
ly down their arms; but the peace could not be 
ſaid to be concluded, ſo long as the motives of 
diſterence ſtill ſubſiſted. If the Scots demands and 
the King's anlwer be conſidered, ſuch ambiguity 
on both ſides will appear, that the peace mult have 
been deemed very doubtful. The Scots reduced 
their demands to this, „ That they might injoy 
ce their religion and liberties, according to the 
« eccleſiaſtical and civil laws of the kingdom, 
e offering in return all obedience to his Majeſty, 
& which could be required or expected of loyal 
« ſubjects”, The King granted this their deſire, 
in the lame words, and on the ſame conditions. 
But there was a palpuble ambiguity as well in the 
demand, as in the anſwer. The Scots underitood 
by the laws of the kingdom, thoſe which were in 
force before King James's acceſſion to England, 
and all the innovations by them complainedlof; but 
Charles had in view ſuch as were lately inacted. 
The condition was no leſs equivocal, for the obe- 
dicnce promiſed by the Scots, related to the obſcr- 
vance of the ancient laws, but that expected by 
the King, was founded on the late laws. Both 
pariics wult have perceived the equivocation in 
what was to be che foundation of the peace, ſince 
neither of the parties could be ignorant of what had 
occaſioned the breach. But however, both ſides 
feigned rot to perceive it, in order to be freed 
from their perplexity in recurring to hoſtilities. 
The Scots had ſlattered themſclves that, conſider— 
ing the diſcontents which reigned in England, 
Charles would not be able to levy forces to reduce 
them to cbedicuce, But, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, they beheld him approach their borders, 
at the head of twenty thouſand men, while they 
had not above twelve thouſand, without reckoning 
his fleet, which interrupted their commerce. It 
was therefore their intererſt, by all means to labor 
The 
Jois of a battle would have certainly reduced them 
to ſlavery : beſide, their friends in England dil- 
ſuaded them from runing any hazard, and made 
them hope they ſhould, very ſpeedily, put it out of 
the King's power to hurt them. For theſe reaſons, 
tacy were contented with the general demand of 
their religion and liberties, in order to gain time, 
knowing, that when matters came to be diſcuſſed, 
they ſhould find means to include all their pre- 


La 


on his ſide, leſs imbaraſſed. Tho' he had an C 


ann 


ſubjects would not cheartully venture their lives {or 
his ſake : ſo that the loſs of a battle would not 
only have occaſioned the loſs of Scotland, but cven 
put his affair in England in a very faſtidious 
lituation. Therefore, tho“ he could not poſſibly 
be ignorant of what the Scots underſtood by their 
religion and laws, finding they did not explain 
themſelves more clearly, he took them at their 
word, 1n a belict that, at a more convenient ſeaſon, 
it would be in his power to give theſe terms the 
lenſe which to him ſeemed molt natural. It may 
therefore be affirmed, that his peace, which vet 
decided nothing, was concluded on very uncertain 
foundations, and that both parties, when they laid 
down, were in much the fame flate as when they 
took up their arms. But it was caſy to forc{-: 
à time would come, when it would be neceſſary 
o explain what hitherto remained in obſcurity, 


itation to the kigh-commiſioner (1), who recciv- * 


communicating it to the aſſembly (2). 


paper, that he might uſe it upon occaſion, or at 
a properer juncture. 


lufficient intereſt to hinder any mention of the 
iormer aſſembly at Glaſgow. 


likcing, to which however the high-commiſſioner 
gave his conſent. 


& land.“ 
were in ſubſtance : 1. Preſſing the ſervice- book, 
the books of canons and of conſecration and 
« ordination, and the high-commiſſion. 2. The 
five articles of Perth. 3. Changing the kirk 
«© government into epiſcopal governraent. 4. The 
civil imploies confered on kirkmen. 5. The 
Keeping and authoriſing the aſſemblies in 1606, 
„ x608, 1610, 1, 1029, 1918, . The 
« want of lawful and free general afſemblics.” 
It was thereſore ordained by this act, that all theſe 
abuſes ſhould be aboliſhed, and the kirk reſtored 
to its former ſlate. To this act the high com- 
miſſioner conſented verbally, and promiſed to have 
it ratified in the inſuing parliament. Likewiſe an- 
other act paſſed for better obſerving the Sabbath. 
After which followed a ſupplication of the genera 
aſſembly to the commiſſioner, deſiring that a book 


men, might be called in. To this the commiſſioner 
gave no other anſwer, but that he would «+ impart 
the ſame to his Majeſty.“ 


lords of the privy council, wherein they petitioned, 
that it might be injoined, by act of council, that 
the confeſſion and covenant ſhould be ſubſcribed 
by all his Majeſty's ſubjects in Scotland, of what 
rank and quality ſoever. The high-commiſſioner, 
by advice of the council, anſwered, that he thought 
himſelf bound in conſcience to approve of the 


tenſions in this gencral demand. Nor was Charles 


covenant and, as earl of Traquair, would ſubſcribe 


a —— 


— 


(1) The earl of Traquair. The King is always preſent in the general aſſembly, by himſelf or commiſſioner. 


(2) The King in his letter to archbithop Spotſwood, ordered him to give in a proteſtation againſt the aſſembly, but that it 


Mould not be read or argued in the meeting, where, as he ſays, nothing but partiality was to be expe&ed. Ruſbworth, 


Vol. III. p. 952. 


it 


— — . Day 
” LEY 


Book N 


1 


{uperior in number of troops, he W. MARE] 
uperi c PS, was appre- Ay? 16 


henſive of treacherics, or at leaſt, that his Englilh Fe, 


The biſhops failed not, pur ſuant to his Ma- Tue bib, 


1-ſty*s counſel, to preſent a declinator or prote- dedinntor. 
8. 10, 11 
8 U . 


| ' all 
ing it publicly, as he entered the church, was p. N 


contented with ſending it to the King, without Kulwort, 
0 King Vol. III. p. 
Charles was deſirous to have in his hands ſuch à 952. 


In the general aſſembly, held at Edinburg by Ads ofthe 


his Majeſty's order, the high-commiſſioner had _ al. 
= em ly. 

Auguitt, 

Nevertheleſs, there Nallon, 


paſſcd diverſe acts very little to King Charles's p. 252. 


The firſt contained the cauſes of thoſe evils Ruſtworth, 
< which had lately happened in the kirk of Scot- ol Ill. 
Theſe cauſes, being ſix in number, P 938. 


| Id. p. obo. 


'alton, 


inticled The large Declaration; and written by the“ Pr. Bal 
dean of Durham, a Scot, * againſt his country- canquel. 


Then was preſented to the high-commiſſioner Annals 


1 5 | ew 3 the Ruſhworth, 
another ſupplication from the aſſembly, and 33 


p- 901, 967. 
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p. 964. 


Ibid. 
Annals. 


Remark on 
theſe acts. 
Nalſon, 


p. 255 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. 


P. 953* 


Annals, 


p. 790. 


Acts of the 
Scotiſh par- 
liament. 


CnaRtesl it as heartily as any ſubject in the kingdom 3 hut | 


as the King's commiſſioner he could not do it, 
except a clauſe was added, that this covenant was 
the ſame with that ſubſcribed by King James VI, 
in the years 1580, 1581, and 1590. Whereupon 


the aſſembly made a new a&, injoining all the Kir Es 


members in general to ſign the covenant, with this 
clauſe prefixed to the ſubſcribers names: 

« We ſubſcribe this covenant according to the 
& explanation it hath received from the general 
, ME, that is, as declaring the live articles 
ce of Perth, the government of the kirk by bithops, 
« and the beſtowing of civil * on kirkmen, 
c to be unlawful within this kirk.“ 

The aſſembly then concluded on preſenting to 
his Majeſty a petition, praying him to cauſe theſe 
acts to be ratified by parliament. That done, they 
appointed the laſt Tueſday in July 1640, for holding 
another general aſſembly at Aberdeen, without 
conſulting the high-commuſſioner, 

The acts paſſed in this aſſembly plainly ſhew 
what the Scots underſtood by their religion, viz. 
that profeſſed in 1580. The aſſembly had like- 


La 


wile dete mine d, contrary to Charles re ptenſicns, | 


that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed (1) by the confeſſion 
of faich of the year 1580, tho' the biſhops were 
not even mentioned. Whereas, Charles pretended, 
the national religion to be that actually profeſſed 
fince the year 16006, and afterwards eſtabliſhed by 
diverſe parliamentary ſtatutes and general aſſemblies. 
Contrariwiſe, the Edinburg aſſembly declared, that 
the a ſſemblies held from 1606, to 1618, were void, 
and thereby annulled the acts of parliament by 
which they were confirmed and ratified. As to 
the covenant, the ſame aſſembly, in pretending to 
admit the clauſe annexed by the car] of Traquair, 
had rendered it of no effect, by ſuch additional 
explication. Traquair was loudly blamed for not 
Noutly oppoſing this interpretation; nay, when 
he came to render Charles account of his commiſſion, 
a Scotiſh biſhop (2) accuſed him of treaſon, and 
offered to ſuffer as a traitor, if he made not good 
his accuſation. 

By what had paſſed in the aſſembly, King 
Charles faw plainly what he was to expect from the 
en which met after the aſſembly ſeparated. 

efore ratification oi the aſſembly's acts was pro- 
poſed, they preſented to the high- commiſſioner ſome 
acts, which ſhewed they were no leſs reſolved on 
maintaining the peoples privileges, and guarding 
againſt the artifices by which the court had for forty 
years cauſed the parliament to paſs what they pleaſed. 
I have mentioned elſewhere the manner of chuſing 


lords of the articles in the Scotiſh parliament, 


Annals, 


p. 789. 


Whitlock, 
p. 31. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. 
p. 182, 

\ Lairds. 


but it is neceſſary to explain this matter ſomewhat 
more clearly, for the better underſtanding how ad- 
vantageous this method was grown to his Majeſty. 
Ever ſince the reign of David Bruce, i. e. for about 
three hundred years, it had been cuſtomary in 
Scotland, that when the parliament met, there were 
elected a certain number of nobles, biſhops, barons; 
and burgeſſes, who were {tiled Lords of the Articles. 
The buſineſs of this ſelect commitee was to examine 
and prepare the bills which were to be moved in 
parliament ; and as they had power to reject ſuch 
as they did not judge neceſſary or convenient, it 
rarely occurred that thoſe they admited were ever 
thrown out. The manner of election, ſettled at a 
juncture when the bad conſequences could not be 


foreſeen, was thus: The body of the nobility nomi- 


nated cight biſhops, theſe biſhops named eight lords, 
the ſixteen elect biſhops and lords choſe eight barons FJ, 
theſe twenty-four elected eight burgeſſes. This 


cuſtom ſuhſiſted without many inconveniencies, *till CHARUESI 
James VI attempted to reſtore epiſcopacy.- That Ax' 16 


Prince, as we have ſeen, began with reſtoring the 
biſhops and lay-abbots to their ſeats in parliament ; 
and thereby had at bis cemmand the votes of all the 
church's repreſentatives. So the nobility, in chuſing 
eight biſhops, could name only ſuch as were devoted 
to the Sovercign, from whom they received their 
benetices. Theſe eight biſhops made ir their chief 
care to name eight lords on whom the King might 
rely. The ſixteen never failed chuſing eight barong 
ol the fame party, and conſequently the eight 
burgeſſes, elected by the twenty-four, were alſo court 
devotees. By this means, King James obtained 
of the parliament the above-cite.! acts, to reſtore 
epiſcopal government in the kirk, notwithſtanding 
the general aſſemblies vigorous efforts. This alto 
occalioned the complaint, publicly diſperſed in 
writing, that Charles I, in his journey to Scotland, 


had practiſed illegal methods to obtain the two 


acts touching religion, whereof I have made men- 
tion. It is ſaid that, among the eight lords then 
choſen by the biſhops, three were ſuſpected of 
Popery. 

As ſince that time the face of affairs had been 
greatly changed in Scotland, and the K ing bad ro 
longer any power there, the parliament, which met 
by his Majelty's order, at Edinburg, in 1639, re- 
ſolved to prevent the inconveniencies flowing from 
election of lords of the articles. To that purpoſe 
they preſented to the high-commiſſioner an act, 


p- 182. 


declaring null and void whatever ſhould be done in 


parliament, belore the ancient method of clecting 
lords of the arches ſhould be altered. This act 
was founded not only on the above-hinted incon- 
veniencies, but chiefly on the parliament's diſpoſition 
utterly to aboliſh the order of biſhops, whence fol- 


39. 


lowed a necetlicy to alter the manner of chuſing Whitlock, 
lords of the articles. Beſide, in all appearance, P. 31. 


the parhament was willing to obviate thereby 
Charles's demand, that fourteen miniſters or lay- 
abbots of his chuſing might ſupply the biſhops places. 

Beſide this act, which was very material at this 
juncture, the parliament preſented alſo ſeveral others, 
all tending to leſſen the King's prerogative. 


« 2, By the ſecond it was inacted, that the coin Ruſhworth, 
« ſhould not be meddled with, but by advice of Vol. III. p. 


cc parliament, 


« 3. By the third, that no ſtranger ſhould be 
ce intruſted with keeping any caſtles, nor other 
e perſon put in them, but by advice of theeſtates.”? 
This was becauſe Charles had lately made two 
Englihmen governors of Edinburg and Dunbarton 
caſtles. 

4. That no patent of honor be granted to any 
« ſtranger, but ſuch as have a competency of land- 
rent in Scotland. 

g. That no commiſſion of juſticiary or lieu- 
e tenancy may be granted but for a limited time. 

« 6, They proteſted againſt the precedency of 
ce the lord-treaſurer, and lord privy-ſeal, becauſe, 
« as they alledged, the ſame was not warranted 
« by a politive law.“ 

There were others of a like nature, all prejudicial 
to the King, but which it is needleſs to inſert. It 
may reaſonably. be preſumed that the high com- 
miſſioner did not believe himſelf ſufficiently autho- 


riſed to give his conſent to all theſe acts, without 
acquainting his Majeſty. 


King Charles, perceiving what courſe his affairs Charles pro- 


rogues the 
parliament; 
Ruſhworth, 


were taking in the Scottiſh parliament, readily com- 
prehended, from theſe introductuory proceedings, 
that his commiſſioner would be little able to follow 


(1) They not only aboliſhed it, but alſo determined, that it was unlawful in the church of Scotland. Ruſhworth, Vol. III. 
| (z) The archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and the biſhops of Roſs, and Brichen. Annals, p. 790. 


Vol, II. 


p. 955» 


7 > his 


1027. 
Annals, 


Vol. III. p. 
oy p. 955+ 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


CHAnLEsl his inſtructions, and therefore ordered him, by letter 
An” 1639. only, to prorogue the parliament *till the ſecond of 
june 1640, and if he met with oppoſition, to de- 
| clare, that the members who ſhould continue to 
whereat they aſſemble were guilty of high-treaſon. This order 
ace diſgulted. being ſignified to the parliament, met not with 
that compliance Charles had perhaps expected. 

They however brake up, but in ſuch a manner as 

was no leſs diſagreeable to the King, than if they 


Declaration had continued their ſeſſion. Before they parted, 
againſt it. they made a declaration, importing; that the ear] 
0 5. 956, of Traquair had not power to prorogue the parlia- 
Annals ment on his Majeſty's letter, without conſent of 


the parliament itſelf: that this order was owing to 
miſinformations, the parliament not having given 


the King any offenſe, or cauſe of complaint : that | 


hitherto parliaments were never prorogued with- 
out their own conſent, and conſequently this pro- 
rogation was contrary to the uſage of the king- 
dom. They complained moreover, that Traquair 
and the council had ſeveral ways violated the privi- 
leges of parliament, during this preſent ſeſſion. They 
finally declared that, tho they might legally re- 
main aſſembled, notwithſtanding the prorogation, 
They break they were willing to break up, in order to give the 
up, but leave King a proof of their obedience 3 but however 
a commitee. thought proper to leave a commitee of ſome of each 
eltate, to preſent a remonſtrance to his Majeſty, 
and attended his gracious anſwer, and to aſſure the 
King on all occaſions of the parliament's ſincere 
intention to pay him all due obedience. The de- 
claration concluded with a proteſtation, that if any 
outrages and inſolencies ſhould be commited, they 
could not be imputed to them, ſince they were con- 
ſtrained to uſe the propereſt means to ſecure kirk 
and ſtate from the impending miſery and con- 
tulion, 
Charles re- The commitee, purſuant to that power given them 
fuſes the com- by the parliament, ſent the earl of Dunfermling 
mitee's depu- and lord Loudon to preſent a remonſtrance to his 
1 Majeſty. But Charles refuſed to give theſe deputies 
Vol. III. p. audience, as coming without warrant from the 
p. 956, 1031. high-commiſſioner, and without communicating to 
him the occaſion of their journey. After their de- 
parture, his Majeſty ſent for the ear] of Traquair, 
and ordered him to report to the council what had 
The council paſſed in Scotlai.d ſince the pacification. It was 
of England on his ſaid lordſhip's report, and without hearing 
reſolves on 2 hat the Scots had to ſay in their juſtification, that 
_— the council of England unanimouſly declared, it was 
p. 992, 1032, abſolutely neceſſary to reduce the Scots to their duty 
&c. by force of arms. 
icemed ſomewhat too precipitate, ſince it was not 
yet known what the Scots might plead in their de- 
tenſe, Charles, perceiving how prejudicial this haſty 
proceedure might be to his attairs, permited the 
F.dinburg commitee to ſend their deputies. But 
this was more for decency, than to ſee whether there 
would be any reaſon to alter the reſolution already 
taken; Charles not being ignorant of what could 
be alledged on this occaſion. 
An” 1640. Purſuant to his Majeſty's permiſſion, ſoon after 
Other depu- arrived four deputies, viz. the earl of Dunfermling, 
tics conie from lord Loudon, {ir William Douglaſs, and Mr. Ro- 
Scotland. bert Berkley, and preſented to him two petitions. 
. The firſt was from the late general aſſembly, held 
0" ti. at Edinburg, who, after thanking him for being 
je. ty two pett ; . . 
Sons. pleaſed to conſent that eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould 
Ibid. be determined in the aſſembly of the kirk, prayed 


Burnet's 
Mem. of 
Hamil. 


Mean while, as this reſolution | 


him to ratify their conſtitutions by the parliament. 
By the other petition, the four deputies deſired to 
be heard before ſome of the counſellors of both 
kingdoms, and that the earl of Traquair's report 
to the council of England might be given them in 
writing under his hand. Charles thought not pro- 
per to grant either of theſe articles : however, he 
appointed a commitee of the council to hear them, 
to which the deputies would not agree, ſaying, they 
were ſent to his Majeſty to Fuſtify the Scotiſh par. 
liament's proceedings, and not to the council of 
England, who had not over the Scots any juriſ- 
diction. To remove this objection, his Majeſty 
vouchſafed to hear them perſonally, in preſenſe of 
the commitee he had appointed. 


HAR 
i 
1040. 


| ad appointed, Lord Loudon Chart 
made a long ſpeech in vindication of their tranſacti. artif 


Book | Xx 


— 


ce. 


ons in Scotland; for that was the ſole motive of Ruſtwort, 
the deputation. But the King, feigning to believe, Vol. III. 


and being very willing to ſuppoſe they were come . 


to treat with him of agreement, objected to them, 
chat their powers were inſufficient, ſince they could 


neither offer nor accept any terms. Some few days 


after, the council of England declared, that the 
Scotiſn deputies had power only to juſtify the 
proceedings of their countrymen. And indeed, 
they had been ſent only for that purpoſe, and not 
to treat with the King (1). 

It was reſolved, as I ſaid, in the council of Eng- 
land, to reduce the Scots to obedience by force. 
It is neceſſary therefore to ſhew upon what this re- 
ſolution was founded. Tho? King Charles was not 
by any means pleaſed with the general aſſembly of 
Edinburg's acts, he had no reaſon however to com- 
plain, fince they were approved by his high-com- 
miſſioner, authoriſed for that purpoſe by a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal. Wherefore being de- 
ſirous to hinder theſe acts from being ratified by the 
parliament, judged it properer to ground the breach 
occaſioned by the Scotiſh parliament's prorogation, 
on the proceedings of the parliament, than on thoſe 
of the aſſembly. He complained therefore, 


cc 


& liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


2, lozz, 


That under pretenſe of his having promiſed a 

: : Reaſons al- 
free parliament, they had carried that freedom fo ledged by 
« far as to imagine, that it was not to be limited Charles for 
„with their own conditions, ſubſcribed by lord his breaking 


2 g mg g 3 with Scotland. 
Loudon, which were to injoy their religion and 5 


Vol. II. p. 


« laws of their kingdom; for it was evident, that 1034, &c. 
« the parliament had far exceeded the bounds eſta- Nalſon. 


e bliſhed by the laws. 
2. It they object, that they aſſume this liberty 


« our former high-commiſſioner, the lord marquis 
« of Hamilton, and other our ſubjects, ro ſubſcribe 
« it; the anſwer is very ready, that there is a great 
difference between the covenant and band ſub- 
ee ſcribed by our commandment, and their band; 
for that covenant and band was made by our late 
father King James, of bleſſed memory, 1580, 
and obligeth thoſe who ſwear to it, that they 
«« ſhould mutually aſſiſt one another, as they ſhould 
«© be commanded by the King, or any authoriſed 
« by him: but this new band was made without 
« our conſent, and by it they ſwear, mutually to 
c aſſiſt one another, not excepting the King. Nei- 
ce ther can the earl of Traquair's ſubſcription or al- 
„ lowance of the covenant be any warrant for their 
e rebellious courſes, ſeeing they did humbly ſup- 
„ plicate, that they might be allowed and war- 


r . 


— 


(1) During theſe commiſſioners ſtay in England, many ſecret counſels were held with them by the diſcontented Engliſh ; chiefly 
by the favorers of Preſbytery, and thoſe who had ſuffered in the ſtar- chamber, or high-commiſſion. 
Holland, lord Say, Meſſicurs Hampden, and Pym, and others of great intereſt and quality, were deep in with them. Whitlock, 
p. 32. Lord Savil in particular, with great vehemence, preſſed them to ingage in a new war, and among other motives, brought 
them ingagements in writing from moſt of the greateſt peers in England, to join with them, and aſſiſt them when they ſhould 


come into England with an army. But theſe ingagements were diſcovered at the treaty of Rippon to have been a baſe forgery. 
Burnet's Mem. of Hamil. p. 165. Hiſt, of the Stuarts, p. 141, &c. | 


The earls of Eſſex, Bedford, 


« ranted 


by our allowing the covenant, and commanding 


p. 273, &. 


es uſes 
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ranted to ſubſcribe it:“ which clearly evinces, 
that what they did before, and of themſelves, 
without warrant of authority, was neither laud- 
able nor warrantable, Beſide, it appears by 
what is prefixed to the earl of Traquair's ſub- 
ſcription, that by the covenant, he meaned the 
ſame with that of 1580. | 
6 3. Since the parliament, they have, without 
any authority or commiſſion from us, taken upon 
them to levy and raiſe forces in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom; and have aſſigned them a ren- 
dezvous, and a day to be in a redineſs to march. 
„ 4. They have made proviſions of great 
2 of artillery, munition and arms, 
rom foreign parts, which they have ready in 
magazine to make uſe of againſt us their So- 
vereign. 
46 5, They have of themſelves laid taxes and 
impoſitions of ten marks in every hundred upon 
all and every our ſubjects, according to their 
ſeveral revenues; and this they have exacted with 
the greateſt rigor and tyranny that can be ima- 
gined. 
«© 6, They have cauſed to be framed and puh- 
liſhed, ſundry falſe, ſeditions and ſcandalous pa- 
pers and pamphlets 3 and among others, one in- 
titled, An information from the eſtates of the 
kingdom of Scotland, to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, &c.* which we have cauſed to be burned 
by the hand of the hangman. | 
« 7, They have refuſed lord Eſtrick, governor 
of our caſtle at Edinburg, timber, and other 
materials neceſſary for reparation of the works 
lately fallen down there, notwithſtanding our 
expreſs commandment by our letters to them, 
upon their allegiance to furniſh them. 
« 8, They have commited ſundry outrages and 
violences upon the perſons of ſome of the gariſon 
at Edinburg, who came out of the caſtle to buy 
victuals, 
% 9g. They have begun to raiſe works and for- 
tifications againſt the ſaid caſtle, thereby to 
block up that our royal fort, and to render it 
unuſeful. And they have fortified ſundry other 
laces in that our kingdom, and particularly 
3 where they have mounted diverſe pieces 
of ordnance. | | 
«© 10. They have lately impriſoned the lord of 
Southeſk, and ſundry others of quality, for not 
adhering to them, and for their fidelity to us. 
« 11, The magiſtrates of Edinburg have, upon 
ſundry occaſions, refuſed to yield us due obedi- 
ence, alledging, that © they have delivered up 
the. power of governing the town into the hands 
of the commitee of the pretended tables,* by 
which they have not only voluntarily diſabled 
themſelves to ſerve us, but have incurred the 
guilt of high-treaſon, by confering upon any that 
« power of government which they derive and hold 
« from us alone.” 

Nine of theſe eleven articles were trifling. As 
after prorogation of the parliament, the Scots had 
great reaſon to apprehend that Charles intended to 
renew the war, the precautions they took for their 
defenſe could not be deemed a juſt cauſe of invad- 
ing them, tho their fears had been vain. At 
leaſt, all theſe proceedings could have been eaſily 
repaired by the concluſion of a good peace. But 
the moſt material article, whereon his Majeſty 
chiefly inſiſted, was: | 


1 — 


cc 
a. 
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6 12, A letter communicated to him by the CHARLES! 
earl of Traquair, and which had been intercept- Ax' 1640. 
ed by his lordſhip. It was written to the King 

of France, by the chiefs of the male- contents, 

to deſire his aſſiſtance. The letter fcllows, 

with this indorſement, Au Roy,” which, as 

his Majeſty obſerved, is in France always un- 

derſtood from thoſe ſubjects only to their natural 

Prince.“ 8 


SIR, 


" OUR Majeſty being the refuge and ſanc- The Scotiſh 

9 tuary of afflicted Princes and ſtates, we male. contents 
have found it neceſſary to ſend this gentleman, letter to the 

Mr. Colvil, to repreſent unto your Majeſty the 8 | 

candor and ingenuity, as well of our actions and Ruſhworth, 

proceedings as of our intentions, which we deſire Vol. III. p. 

to be ingraven and written to the whole world 1038. 

with a beam (1) of the ſun, as well as to your Nalin, 

Majeſty. We therefore moſt humbly beſeech P © 7 

< you (Sir) to give faith and credit to him, and to 

„all he ſhall fay on our part, touching us and our 

affairs; being moſt aſſured (Sir) of an aſſiſtance 

equal to your wonted clemency heretofore, and 

ſo often ſhewed to this nation, which will not 

yield to any other whatſoever the glory of being 


eternally, 
S 1 KR, 


Your Majeſty's moſt humble, 
moſt obedient, and 
moſt affectionate ſervants, 


Rothes. Montroſe. 


Leſley. Marre. 
Montgomery, 
Loudon, Forreſter. 


This letter, tho? no date appears, was written The uſe King 

before the peace. At leaſt, lord Loudon, who was Charles made 
commited to the tower on that account, affirmed . — 
it, and I find not that he was ever contradicted. 3 
On the other hand, Charles, who pretended to re- EY 
ceive great advantages from this letter, never ſaid 
it was penned ſince ſigning the articles of pacifica- 
tion. Whence it may be infered, either the ſubſcri. 
bers forgot to date it, or the date was not ſervice- 
able to his Majeſty who produced it. However 
this be, tho' the letter was never ſent to F rance, 
ſince it was put into Traquair's hands in Scotland, 
Charles, who had reſolved on renewing the war, 
made great uſe of it to vindicate his conduct. He 
pretended, the Scots deſigned to introduce a fo- 
reign army into their country to invade England, 
and therefore he was indiſpenſibly obliged to defend 
his Engliſh ſubjects. But it will be ſcen hereaf. 
rer, that he reaped not from it all the advantages 
he wiſhed. 

On this foundation however, he determined to True cauſe of 
renew the war with Scotland. But tho? he alledged the war. 
many reaſons, as we have ſeen, it is certain his chief 
motive was the abolition of epiſcopacy, to which 
he could not conſent, Could this dagle point have 
been adjuſted, the reſt were not conſiderable enough 
to oblige the two parties to take arms again. So, 
the whole queſtion of right between Charles and the 
Scots was reduced to this: Whether James and 
Charles could alter the Scotiſh kirk's govern- 
ment, notwithſtanding the ſame kirk's oppoſi- 
tion; and whether the Scots might demand the abo- 
lition of epiſcopacy, eſtabliſhed on the ruins of 


(1) It is in the original Raye 


(which ſignifies a Thornback) inſtead of Rais or Rayon, for which reaſon it ſeems, aſter 


the letter was figned by fix of the covenanting lords, it was rejected by the lord Maitland, becauſe it was falſe French; 
and ſo it was laid aſide, and never again taken into conſideration, but one taking up the letter brought it to Traquair. 


Mem. of duke Hamil. p. 161.------It was ſaid, however, that the Scots were incoura 


ged to take arms from cardinal Rich- 


lieu, by his chaplains, Chamberlain, and Con, Scots; and by letters which a page of his brought to ſeveral in England 
and Scotland. Whitlock, p. 33. Coke, p. 325. 
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Preſbytery, on pretenſe, of the artiſices pructiſed by 


An”. 16.0. the court to get theſe acts paſl-d, 


OE 
Ship money 
lev it}. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. 111. p. 
257, 995. 
Nullon, 

p. 258, Kc. 

Aunals. 


Clarendon, 


2 


Nalſon, 

p. 286. 
Ruſbworth, 
Vol. III. p. 
985. 
Annals. 


* Algernoon 
Percy. 
Northumber— 
land made 
general, and 
Strafford lieu— 
tenant gene- 
ral. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. p. 
98 8. 

Annals, 


. . 
he ſecret 
council. 
Whitlock, 
9. 33. 


Nalſon, 
P- 280. 
Annals. 


Charles 

calls a parlia- 
ment; 
Ruthworth, 
Vol. III. p. 
1103. 


which meets. 


April 3, 


Charles's 
ſreech to the 
parliament. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. 

p. 1114. 
Nalin, 

p. 306. 
Aimals, 


The war being reſolved, Charles took all pot 


Gil: meaſures to have a numerous army, by tax- 
ing, as uſual, cach county to find a certain number 
of troops. On the other Land, a ſea-fight between 
the Spatiiards and Dutch, rear the coalt of England, 
furniſhed Ki g Charles with a pretenſe to renew his 
warrants for the payment of thip-money. As or: 
this occaſion the Dutch, who were the aggreſſors, 
had ſhewed little regard to the ſovereignty of the 
ſea which Charles aſſumed, his Majclty Joudly com- 
plained of the affront he had received, and on this 


foundation ſecmed bept to equip a powerful fleet 


to preſcrve the dominion of the fea, and defend 


the kingdom. Wherefore he ordered fhip-money, 
as well as the arrears of that tax, to be levied with 
great ſeverity. The ſheriit ot Northamptonſhire (1) 
having ſent to court a petidion of the county againſt 
ſhip-money, the council reprimanded him very 
ſharply, commanding him to do his office, on pain 
of ex-mpliry punhment. On the other hand, ſir 
John Finch, being made lord Keeper on the death 
of lord Coventry, delivered to the judges a ſprech, 
exhcrting them to ule in their circuits all their au- 
thority to promote this tax. So, It was evident 
Chnls wis reſolved to compaſs his ends, follow 
wha would, and that this impoſition was grow: by 
der es ſtanding tax upon the people. | 

Finally, his Majeſty nominated the earl of Nor- 
thumle land * for general of the army againſt Scot- 
land, and gave him fer licutenant-gencral Thomas 
lord Wentworth, depaty of Ireland, lately created 
earl of Stratford. 
reſpondents the Scots had in Englanl, and for that 
renſon durſt not truſt his council with all his affairs, 
he appointed a fecret council, conſiſting of three 
p'rions ouly, namely, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
buty, marquis Hamiliov, and the earl of Strat- 
ford (2). Theſe three intircly directed the King's 
moll important affairs, and were the perſons who, 
after mature deliberation, counlelled him to call a 
parliament. But as his Majeſty objefted to them 
that, before the ſubſidies, which the parliament ſhould 
grant, could be payed, he ſhould be reduced to 
great ſtraits, the ſecret council provided againſt this 
mconvenience, by adviſing him to borrow of each 
of his counſellors, or others who ſhould be willing 
to lend, the ſums he ſhould want to ſupply his pre- 
ſent occaſions. The earl of Strafford alone ſub- 
ſcribed twenty thouſand pounds. The counſellors 
example being followed by ſome other lords, King 
Chacks was inabled to make preparations for the 
war, beiore he had reccived any parliamentary aſ- 
ſiſtance. So, the parliament was called for the 
thirtcevth of April, and a few days after his Ma- 
jeſty iſſued a proclamation, to revoke the fame pa- 
tents which had ſerved to eſtabliſh monopolies, tho? 
they had been once before called in to no manner 
of purpoſe, 

The parliament. being aſſembled at Weſtmin- 
ſter, on the day appointed, Charles went to the 
houſe of pecrs, and ſpake thus to both houlcs, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc IE RF. was never a King who had a 
66, more great and weighty cauſe to call his 
people together than my ſelf, I will not trouble 
* you with the particulars ; I have informed my 


La 


La 


As he always dreaded the cor- 


** lord-keeper, and commanded him to ſpea 
e defire your attention.” 


Then fir Joha Finch, lord-keeper, began : 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 
burgecf]:s of the houſe of commons, 
+ You arc here this day aſſembled, by his Ma- 
jelty's gracious writ and royal command, to hold 
a parliament, the general, ancient and greateft 
courcil of this renowned kingdom. By you, ac 
by a ſelect choice and abſtract, the whole King- 
dom is preſented to his Majeſty's royal view, 
and made happy in the beholding his excellent 
and ſacred perſon. All of you, not only the 
prelates, nobles and grandees, but in your per- 
lons, who are of the houſe of commons, every 
one, even th: mcaneſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
are gractor.ſly allowed to participate and ſhare in 
the honor of thulz counſels, which concern the 
great and weighty affairs of the King and King- 
„dom. You come all armed with the votes and 
lufirages of the whole nation: and J aſſure my- 
felt your hearts are filled with that zealous and 
humble ahection to his Majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment, which ſo uit, fo pious and fo gra- 
„ cious a King hath reaton to expect from all his 
e ſubj-cts. I doubt not, but you rejoice at tkis 
day's meeting, and methinks you ſhould do fo 
too; and good reaſon you have to do fo, and 
{© with all humbleneſs of heart to acknowledge the 
e grear goodneſs of his Majeſty, who lequettering 
the memory of all former diſcouragements in pre- 
„ ceding aſſemblies, is now, of a fatherly affection 
to his people, and a confidence that they will not 
« be failing in their duty to him, who is pleaſed 
« graciouſly to invite you and all his loving ſub- 
« jects to a ſacred unity of hearts and affections, 
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in the ſervices of him and of the common-wealth, 


« and in the execution of thoſe counſels which tend 
only to the honor of his Majeſty, and to the 
* good and preſervation of you all, His Majeſty's 
„ kingly reſolutions are ſeated in the ark of his 
« ſacred breaſt, and it were a preſumption of too 
e high a nature for any Uzziah, uncalled, to touch 
“it: yet his Majeſty is now pleaſed to lay by the 
« ſhining beams of his Majeſty, as Phoebus did to 
* Phacton, that the diſtance between ſovereignty 
and ſubjection ſhould not bar you of that filial 
freedom of acceſs to his perſon and counſels; only 
ce Jet us beware how, with the fon of Clymene, we 
aim not at the guiding of the chariot, as if that 
« were the only teſtimony of fatherly affection: and 
let us ever remember, that tho' the King ſome- 
times lays by the beams and rays of his Majeſty, 
«© he never lays by Majeſty: itſelt. 

In former parliaments, you have been adviſed 
«© with, for the preventing and diverting of thoſe 
„ dangers which, by foreign and more remote 
% counrlels, might have tended to the diſhonor 
and ruin of this nation; therein his Majeſty's 
great wiſdom and providence hath for many 
years eaſcd you of that trouble, his Majeſty 
having, with great judgment and prudence, not 
„only ſcen and prevented our danger, but kept 
* up. the honor and ſplendor of the Engliſh 
crown, of which at this day we find the happy 
and comfortable experience, Almighty God hav- 
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« ing vouchſafed fuch ſucceſs to his Majeſty's 


« counſels, that our fleece is dry, when it raineth 


(1) Not Northumberland, as our author miſtakes. 


(2) The affairs of itate were principally managed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Strafford, and lord 


——_——c 


Cottington. To theſe were added the earl of Northumberland, for ornament, the biſhop of London, for his place, being 
lord-treaſurer, the two ſecretaries, Vane and Windebank, for ſervice and intelligence; only marquis Hamilton, by his ec ill 
and intereſt, meddled juſt to far, and no farther, than he had a mind, Theſe perions made up the commitee of ſtate, re 


proachſully after called the Junto, and enviouſly chen in the court, the cabinet-council. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 117. 1 
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blood in all the neighbor ſtates. But what 
availcth this the kingdom? „ Si foras hoſtem 
non inveniat, ſi modo domi inveniat ”. You 
are now ſummoned to counſels and reſolutions 
which more nearly concera you, to prevent a 
danger and a diſhonor which knock at our 
gates, and which move from ſuch whom 
we had little reaſon to ſuſpect it. It is well 
known upon what happy and ſolid counſels one 
of our wiſeſt Kings made a match with Scot- 
land, for his eldeſt daughter. We cannot forget 
(I am ſure we ſhould not) the bleſſed ſuccels 
which waited upon thoſe counſels, when the 
crown of England deſcended upon King James, 
of ever bleſſed and famous memory, who with 
the fulneſs of joy to all true Engliſh hearts made 
his entry not by bloodſhed. The wall of ſepa- 
ration was thereby taken away; and that glo- 
rious King, to make his word good. << faciam 
eos in gentem unam, ” made all England re- 
joice, and Scotland I am ſure had no reaſon 
to be ſorry for it. They participated of Eng- 
liſh honors; the wealth and revenue of this 
nation they ſhared in, and no good thing was 
with-holden from them, ſuch was the largeneſs 
of heart in that moſt excellent King, and ſuch 
was the comfort we took in this fraternity, or 
rather unity : When both of us had bur one 


\ brazen wall of fortification to look unto, the | 


ſea, and all things ſo equally and evenly car- 
ried between us, that Tros Tyriuſque nullo 
diſcrimine habentur.” lis Majeſty, our molt 
gracious Sovereign, became heir, as well to his 
tather's virtues as to his kingdoms, „ Paca- 
tumque regit, &c. and in his gracious 
and tender affection to that nation, hath given 
as many indulgent teſtimonies of love and 
benignity as they could expect. Thus 
became we both like a land flowing with milk 
and honey; peace and plenty dwelled in our 
ſtreets, and we have had all our bleſſings 
crowned with the ſweet hopes of perpetuity. 
God found out for my lord the King a com- 
panion meet for him, his royal conſort, our moſt 
racious Queen, who, as ſhe is not to be paral- 
[led for her perſon and virtue, ſo hath ſhe made 
his Majeſty and the whole kingdom moſt happy 
and bleſſed in the ſweeteſt pledges of their love, 
and our hopes, which ever ſtood like olive- 
branches about the throne or table. But which 
I ſorrow for, << Civiles furores patriæ nimia 
infelicitas,” and when his Majeſty had mot 
reaſon to expect a greatful return of loyalty and 
obedience from all the Scotiſh nation, ſome 
men of Belial, ſome Zeba, hath blown the 
trumpet there, and by their inſolencies and rebel- 
lious actions drawn many after them, to the utter 
deſertion of his Majeſty's government; his Ma- 
jeſty's and his kingly father's love and bounty 
to that nation quite forgot; his goodneſs and 
piety unremembered. 
„% They have led a multitude after them into 
a courſe of diſloyalty and rebellious treaſon, ſuch 
as former times have not left in mention, not 
this preſent age can any where equal ; they have 
taken up arms againſt the Lord's Anointed, their 


rightful Prince, and undoubted Sovereign, and 


following the wicked counſels of ſome Achitopel, 
they have ſeized on the trophies of honor, and 
inveſted themſelves with regal power and autho- 
rity. Such, and fo many acts of diſloyalty and 


diſobedience, as (let their pretenſes be what they 


will) no true Engliſh, or Chriſtian heart but 
muſt acknowledge them to be the effects of foul 
and horrid treaſon. | 

« The laſt ſummer his Majeſty, at his own 


charge, and at the vaſt expenſe of many of his | 
No. 38. Vol. II. | 
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army, with another of their own raiſing; yet 
for all this, his Majcſty's goodneſs was not let- 
lened by that, nor could his gracious nature forget 
what he was to them, nor what they were to 
him; but conſidering with himſelf they were 
ſuch i quos nec vincere, nec vinci, glorioſum 
tucrat,” out of his piety and clemency, chose 
rather to paſs by their former miſcarriages, upon 
their humble proteſtations of future Ioyalty and 
obedience, than by juſt vengeance to puniſh 
<< their rehcllions. | 
But his Majeſty (who is ever a-wake for the 
good and ſafety of all his ſubjects) hath ſince too 
plainly diſcovered, that they did but prevari- 
cate with him to divert the ſtorm which hung 
over their heads, and, by gaining time, to pur- 
chaſe themſelves niore advantage, for purſuing 
their rebellious purpoſes, 

For, ſince his Majeſty came from Berwick, it 
is come to his certain knowledge, that, inſtead of 
performing that loyalty and obedience which, by 
the Jaws of God, of nature and nations, they owe 
unto him, they have addreſſed themſelves to fo- 
reignſtates, and treated with them to deliver them- 
ſelves up to their protection and power (as, by 
Gods great providence and goodneſs, his gracious 
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prime ring leaders of that faction) than which no- 
thnig could be of more dangerous conſeqeunce to 
this and his Majeſty's other kingdoms. W hoſoever 
they be who do, or ſhall wiſh England ill; 
they may know it to be of too tough a com- 
plexion and courage, to be aſſailed in the face, 
or to be ſet upon at the fore-door: and therctore 
it is not unlikely but they may (as in former 
times) find out a poſtern-gate. 

There were herctoſore two of them, Scotland 
and Ireland, and both of them had their ſevera 
&« defenſes. | 


« Ireland, thro* his Majeſty's juſt and prudent 
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e temper of former times, but ſettled in ſuch a 
«© condition of 2 and, during his Majeſty's 
happy reign, ſo altered and civiliſed, that, inſtead 
of being a charge to him (as it was to his pre- 
e deceſſors) it hath yielded to him ſome revenue, 
and his ſubjects there do daily give very accep- 
e table teſtimonies of their loyal and dutiful affec- 
< tion, both to his perſon and government. And 
now lately, at the parliament aſſembled, they 
e have not only, with full and free conſent, made 
« his Majeſty a chearful aid towards his preſent 
preparations to reduce his diſaffected ſubjects in 
Scotland to their due obedience, but they have 
alſo profeſſed and promiſed, that they will be 
ready with their perſons and eſtates, to the utter- 
moſt of their ability, for his Majeſty's future 
ſupply, as his great occaſions, by the continuance 
of his forces againſt that diſtemper, ſhall require; 
ſo that the hopes of hurting England that way, 
are quite extinct. 

« Scotland then only remains, whither (as to a 
weak and diſtempered part of the body) all 
the rheums and fluxes of factious humors make 
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$6 His Majeſty hath taken all theſe and much 
c more into his princely conſideration, and to avoid 
<« a manifeſt and apparent miſchief, threatened to 
ce this and his other kingdoms, hath reſolved, by 
« the means of a powerful army, to reduce them 
« to the juſt and modeſt conditions of obedience. 
It is a courſe his Majeſty takes no delight in, 
but is forced unto it; for ſuch is his Majeſty's 
grace and goodneſs to all his ſubjects, and ſuc 
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faithful and loving ſubjects of England, went CHARLES 
with an army, and then they took upon them Ax' 1640. 
the boldneſs to out-face and brave his royal 


Majeſty is able to ſhew under the hands of the 


government, is not only reduced from the diſs - 
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it is and will be to them (how undutiful and“ 
rebellious ſoever they now are) that if they put “ 
themſelves into a way of humility becoming 


them, his Majeſty's piety and clemency will ſoon 
appear to all the world, 


But his Majeſty will 


not indure to have his honor weighed at the com- 


mon beam, nor admit any to ſtep between him 
and his virtue; and therefore as he will, upon no 
terms, admit the mediation of any perſon what- 
ſoever; ſo he ſhall judge it as high preſumption 
in any perſon to offer it, and as that which he 
muſt account moſt dangerous to his honor, to 
have any conceit, that the ſollicitation of others 
can, by any poſſibility, better incline him to 
his people than he is, and ever will be, out 
of his own grace and goodnels. | 

« The charge of ſuch an army hath been 
thoroughly adviſed, and muſt needs amount 
to a very great ſum, ſuch as cannot be imagined 
to be found in his Majcſty's coffers, which how 
epmty ſoever, have neither yet been exhauſted 


by unneceſſary triumphs, or ſumptuous buildings, 


or other magnificence whatſoever, but moſt 
of his revenue, and whatſoever, hath come 
from his ſubjects, hath been by him imployed 
for the common good and preſervation of the 
kingdom, and, like vapors ariſing out of the 
earth and gathered into a cloud, are fallen in 
ſweet and retreſhing ſhowers upon the ſame 
ground, Wherefore his Majeſty hath now at 
this time called this parliament, the ſecond means 
under God's bleſſing to avert theſe public cala- 
mities threatened to all his kingdoms, by the 
mutinous behavior of them. 

« And as his Majeſty's predeceſſors have ac- 


cuſtomed to do with your fore-fathers, ſo his 


Majeſty now offers you the honor of working 
together with himſelf, for the good of him and 
his, and for the common preſervation of your 
ſelves and your poſterity. 

« Counſels and deliberations which tend to bene- 
fit or profit, may indure diſputes and debates, 
becauſe they ſeem only accompanied with per- 
ſuaſions; but deliberations which tend to pre- 
ſervation are waited upon by neceſſity, and 
Cannot indure either debate or delay; of ſuch 
nature are the bleeding evils which are now to 
be provided againſt. 

« This ſummer muſt not be loſt, nor any mi- 
nute of time toreſtowed, to reduce them of Scot- 
land, left by protraction here they gain time 
and advantage to frame their parties with foreign 
ſtares. 

« His Majeſty doth therefore deſire, upon theſe 
prefling and urgent occaſions, that you will for 
a while lay aſide all other debates, and 
that you would paſs an act for ſuch and fo 


many ſubſidies, as you in your hearty affection 
to him, and to your common good, ſhall 


think fit and convenient for ſo great an action, 
and withal that you would haſten the payment 
of it, as ſoon as may be: and his Majeſty aſſures 
you all, that he would not have propoſed any 
thing out of the ordinary way, but that ſuch is 
the ſtraitneſs of time, that unleſs the ſubſidies be 
forthwith paſt, it is not poſſible tor him to put 
in order ſuch things, as mult be prepared before 
ſo great an army can be brought into the field. 

« And indeed had not his Majeſty, upon the 
credit of his ſervants, and ſecurity out of his own 
eſtate, taken up and iſſued between three and 
tour hundred thouſand pounds, it had not bee:: 
poſſible for his Majeſty to have provided thoſe 
things to begin with which were neceſſary for 
ſo great an enterpriſe, and without which we 
could not have ſecured Berwick and Carliſle, 
or avoided thoſe affronts which the inſolency 
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of that faction might have put upon us, by injur- 
ing the perſons and fortunes of his loyal ſubjects 
in the northern parts. 

«© To avoid all queſtion and diſpute which ma 

ariſe, touching his Majeſty's taking of tonage 


and poundage, his Majeſty has commanded me 


to declare unto you, that he hath taken it on] 

de facto, according to the example. of former 
Kings, from the death of their paſſed prede- 
ceſſors, until the parliament had paſſed an act 
tor it themſelves. That, in like manner, his 
Majeſty deſires not to claim it, but by grant 
of parliament ; for this purpoſe, his Majeſty hath 
cauſed a bill to be prepared in the ſame form 
as it paſſed to his royal father of bleſſed me- 
mory, adding only words to give it him trom 
the firſt of his Majeſty's reign. 

« This, and the bill of ſublidies, his Majeſty 
expects (for the preſſing reaſons before delivered 
unto you ) may be diſpatched with all ſpeed, 
which his Majeſty commanded me to tell you 
he ſhall graciouſly accept, as the welcome 
pledges of your loving, happy, and dutiful 
affection to him, his perſon and government. 

* And his Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to give 
you his royal word, that afterwards he will give 
you time for conſidering ſuch petitions as you 
ſhall conceive to be good for the common- 
wealth, even now before you part, according 
as the ſeaſon of the year, and the great affairs 
in hand will permit; and what is now omited, 
his Majeſty will give you time to perfect towards 
winter, when your own leifure and conveniency 
may better attend it, he knowing well that theſe 
ſubſidies can be of little uſe, without that more 
ample ſupply which his Majeſty expects upon 
the happy concluſion of this ſeſſion, and therein 
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his Majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed (according to 


the ancient way of parliaments) to ſtay till your 
juſt grievances be heard and redreſſed. 

„And his Majeſty aſſures yon, that he will go 
along with you for your advantage, thro? all 
the gracious expreſſions of a juſt, a pious, and 
gracious King, to the end there may be ſuch 
a happy concluſion of this parliament, that it 
may be a cauſe of many more meetings with 
you. I have now delivered what I have in com- 
mand from his Majeſty ”. | 


When the lord-keeper had ended his ſpeech, the 


King ſaid, 


"© 
45 


My lords, 
good, one way or other. 
And becauſe he did mention a letter by my 
ſubjects in Scotland, who did ſeek to draw in 


foreign power for aid, here is the original letter, 
which I ſhall command him to read unto you. 


O U ſhall ſee he had ſpoken nothing hyper- The King's 
bolically, or nothing but what I ſhall make ſpeech. 


And becauſe it may touch a neighbor of 


mine, whom I will ſay nothing of but that which 
is juſt (God forbid I ſhould) for my part, I 
think it was never accepted of by him. Indeed 
it was a letter to the French King, but I know 
not that ever he had it; for by chancel inter- 
cepted it as it was going unto him; and therefore 
I hope you will underſtand me right in that”. 


ilis Majeſty delivering the letter to the lord 


kecper, his lordſhip began to read it, and obſerved 


iollows. . 


Ihe ſuperſeription of the letter is this, AU The lord. 


ROY. For the nature of which ſuperſcription, 


it 1s well known to all who know the ſtile of 
France, that it is never written by any F rench- 
man to any, but to their own King; and _ 
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Cuaklxs IL “ fore being directed (AU ROY) it is to their 
An? 1640. own King, for fo in effect they do by that ſu- 
—— perſcription acknowledge. 


Then his lordſhip having read the letter both 
in French and Engliſh, the King added as follows. 


“ Of theſe gentlemen who have ſet their hands 
to this letter, here is one, and I believe you 
would think it very ſtrange it I ſhould not lay 
him faſt ; and therefore J have ſigned a warrant 
to lay him cloſe priſoner in the Tower. 

« My lords, I think (but that I will not ſay 
wp 1 becauſe I will not ſay any thing here, 


Charles con- 
cludes the diſ- c 


courſe. c but what Iam ſureot ) I think I have the gen- 
&« tleman who ſhould have carried the letter, faſt 
« enough; but I know not, I may be miſtaken, 

Glanvile His Majeſty being withdrawn, the commons 

choſen ſpea- returned to their houſes, and choſe ſerjeant Glan- 

ker. ville for their ſpeaker. 

2 Charles imagined the parliament would have taken 

Ol, . 


1j. fire at hearing the letter written by the Scotiſh lords 
Ine parlia- to the King of France: and therefore immediately 
ment meddles after the commons had preſented their ſpeaker, and 
not with the appointed their commitees, lord Cottington report- 


1 ed to the upper-houſe, that, by his Majeſty's com- 
1 mand, he and ſecretary Windebank, with the attor- 
„44 ney-general, had examined lord Loudon in the 
p. 822. Tower, and that Loudon owned the letter to be 
his hand- writing, but alledged, it was penned before 
April 16. the pacification and never ſent (1). However, 
Ruſhworth, neither the lords nor commons would interpoſe in 
Vol. III. p. this affair. Some days after, Charles ſent a meſ- 
Ong ſage to the commons by ſecretary Windebank, 
repreſenting to them the affronts and indignities he 
had received from the Scots: but the ſecretary's 
ſpeech was heard with great coldneſs, without pro- 
Thid. p ducing any apparent effect. Inſtead of concerning 


11281148. themſelves with the affairs of Scotland, the com- 
Nalſon, mons eagerly received a petition from the county 
5. 319. &. of Hertford, complaining of ſundry grievances, as 
N ſnip- money, monopolies, ſtar-chamber, high-com- 
miſſion, &c. Sundry ſpeeches, not very favorable 
to his Majeſty, were made on this occaſion, Next 
day were read petitions from diverſe counties on the 
ſame ſubject; after which Mr. Pym roſe up and, 
reducing the peoples grievances to three heads, 
the privileges of parliament, innovations in religion, 
propriety of goods and eſtates, made a long ſpecch 
to ſhew, that in all theſe things the nation rights 

had been violated. | 
Ruſhworth, On the eighteenth, it was moved to ſend for the 
Vol. III. p. ſtar-chamber rolls, to examine the proceſs againſt 


1130, fir John Elliot and others. Then, it was ordered 
that the court-rolls, containing Mr. Hampden's 
trial for refuſing to pay ſhip-money, ſhould be 

p. 11379, laid before the houſe. On the twenticth, the ſpeaker 

Annals, being examined, anſwered, that he had refuſed to 

L put the queſtion by his Majeſty's expreſs com- 
mand ; whereupon it was immediately voted to be 

The houſes a breach of privilege, On the twenty firſt, both 

_—_ to houſes were ordered to attend the King at W hite- 

ul. where, in his Majeſty's preſenſe, the lord- 
keeper addreſſed them in this manner, 
My lords and gentlemen, 

The lord ** WF OU may well remember, upon the begining 

keeper's 66 Y of this parhament, his Majeſty commanded 

ſpeech to « me to deliver unto you the cauſes of calling it, 

8 « which was for the aſſiſtance and ſupply of his 

Vol. III. p. Majeſty in ſo great, weigthy and important 
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affairs as ever King of England had to require 


at his ſubjects hands. 

I am now to put you in mind what I then 
ſaid unto you, and withal to let you know that 
ſuch and ſo great are his Majeſty's occaſions at 
this time, that if the ſupply be not ſpeedy, it 
will be of no uſe at all : for the army is now 
marching, and doth ſtand his Majeſty in at 
leaſt one hundred thouſand pounds a month, and 
if there be not means uſed to go on with this 
as is fiting, his Majeſty's deſign will be loſt, 
and the charge all caſt away. It is not a great 
and ample ſupply, for perfecting the work, 
which his Majelty doth now expect, but it is 
ſuch a ſupply, as without which the charge 
will be loft, and the deſign fruſtrated, being 
builded upon thoſe weighty reaſons which tend 
to the infinite good of the kingdom, and prefer- 
vation of you all. 

„» This done, his Majeſty will give you ſcope 
and liberty to preſent your juſt grievances unto 
him, and he will hear them with a gracious ear, 
and give them ſuch anſwer, as you and all the 
kingdom ſhall have reaſon to joy therein. 
His Majeſty taketh notice of one particular, 


and that is concerning ſhip- money, wherein his 


Majeſty hath commanded me to declare thus 
much unto you; firſt, his Majeſty never had it 
in his royal heart to make an annual revenue 
of it, nor ever had a thought to make the leaſt 
beticht or profit of it; but whatſoever he did 
or intended in it was for the common good of 
you all; for the honor, glory and ſplendor of 
this nation, and that every one of us are made 
ſharers and partakers in the benefits, fruits, and 
ſucceſſes of it, which otherwiſe you would have 
felt the wocs of. He hath been fo far from 
making the leaſt benefit of it, that he hath 
expended great ſums of mony out of his own 
coffers to work with, to thoſe neceſſary ends I 
have named unto you, 

e The accompts of ſuch monies ſo received have 
been brought to the council-table, the monies 
delivered to ſir William Ruſſel, treaſurer of the 
navy, and by them all it may appear, whether 
there hath been a fulneſs and clearneſs of truth 


in the diſburſements thereof, for the good and 
ſafety of the kingdom. : 


lt is true, his Majeſty had once intended this 


year not to have taken that courſe, but an 
army, which his ys ſo juſt a King, for 
the preſervation of the kingdom, hath now taken 
into conſideration; and I muſt tell you, that 
his Majeſty prizeth nothing more than his honor, 
and he will not loſe for any earthly thing his 
honor in the leaſt ; they cannot make thoſe ex- 
preſſions of love, duty and affection to him, 
which the graciouſneſs of his nature will not 
exceed in. 

« Of all his kingdoms, this ought to be the 
neareſt and deareſt unto him ; yet for his king- 
dom of Ireland, the laſt parliament before this, 
the very ſecond day of the parliament they gave 
him ſix ſubſidies: they relied upon his gracious 
words, the ſucceſs was that before the end of 
the parliament they had all they deſired granted, 
and had it with advantage. This laſt parliament 
there, it is well known unto you all, what a 
chearful ſupply they have given unto his Ma- 
jeſty, for their hearts went with it; and let 
it not be apprehended, that ſubſidies there are of 


— _ 


—__ — 


(1) There were (fays Burnet) ſome ill-inſtruments about the King, who adviſed him to proceed capitally againſt Loudon, 

which is believed went very far. However, marquis Hamilton, with the King's permiſſion, tried to gain Loudon to the King, 

and finding him pliant, they came to a private agreement, and Loudon was inlarged and permited to go down to Scotland, 
having promiſed to do the King ſervice. dee Burnet's Memoirs, p. 170, 171. 
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a ſmall value; there is not a ſubſidy granted 
but it is wo: th fifty or ſixty thouſand pounds, at 
the leaſt: conſider that kingdom, what propor- 
tion it holdeth wich this of England, and you 
will find that it is as conſiderable a gift as hath 
been given in many years, It hath wrought this 
eſicct, that certainly his Majeſty will make it 
apparent to all the world, what a good con- 
ſtruction, and how graciouſly he doth eſteem 


* and interpret this act of theirs. I have directed 
hitherto my ſpeech to you who are of the houle 


of commons 3 now 1 ſhall addreſs myſelf to 
your lordſhips. 

« Ir js true, the proper and natural ſupply pro- 
ceeds from the houſe of commons, yet in aid at 
this time his Majztty hath called you hither, 
and hopeth he ſhall not find the houſe of com- 
mons backward to his deſires, nor your lord- 
ſhips to concur with them, | 
o you of the houſe of commons, I did for- 
get one thing of an objection which might per- 
haps be made, that tonage and poundage is 
given towards the maintenance of a fleet at ſea 3 
let me tell you that tonage and poundage was 
never intended but for ordinary preſervation of 
the ſea, not that it ſhould be to defend the do- 
minion of the narrow ſeas, when the navies of 
all the Princes of Chriſtendom are ſo increaſed 
as they are. It is fit for his Majeſty (as things 
now ſtand) to have ſuch a ſtrength at ſea, as 
may be a terror to others abroad. 

His Majeſty was once reſolved, that no ſhip- 
ing writs ſhould be iſſucd out this year; but he 
was inforced for your good, and the good of 
the kingdom, and for his honor, upon neceſſary 
and weighty reaſons, to ſend forth writs, and 
thoſe reaſons were theſe. 

It was of neceſſity for his Majeſty to prepare 
an army to reduce his diſaffected ſubjects of 
Scotland to their due obedience. This very year 
all the neighboring Princes are preparing with 
great fleets of ſhips, 1o as it is time for his Ma- 
zeſty to put himſelf into a ſtrength that he may 
be able to preſerve the dominion of the narrow 
ſeas, without which this kingdom will be loſt, 
he not able to maintain his right of being thc 
moderator of the ſea, whereby there may be 
freedom and commerce of trade, which adds 
exceeding 'y to the flouriſhing of this kingdom. 
Another reaſon for ſhiping-writs this year is, 
that thoſe of Algiers are grown to that inſolence, 
that they are provided of a fleet of ſixty fail of 
ſhips, and have taken diverſe ſhips, and one 
called the Rebecca of London (well known to 
the merchants upon the Exchange) taken upon 


the coaſt of Spain, worth at leatt two hundred 


and ſixty thouſand pounds. And therefore the 
writs having gone out upon thoſe weighty reaſons, 
before it was poſſible the parliament could give 
any ſupply to provide for thoſe things, his Ma- 
jeſt y cannot this year forbear it, but he doth ex- 
pect your concurrence in the levying it for tlie 
turure. I ſhall ſpeak that unto you, by his Ma- 
jeſty's command, which may comfort any Eng- 
Iſh heart: his Majeſty hach no thoughts of iu- 
riching himſelt by the monies coming in upon 
theſe writs z he doth deſire but to live as it be- 
hoveth a King of England, able to defend you 
and this nation in honor and in luſter, which 
is famous abroad, and glorious at home, and to 


— 
live but like ſuch a Kirg as every tru2 Eggli 
heart defireth their King hoald 4 185 N 
% Be maſters of your own way, ſettle it ſo ſecure Jeng 
and fo ſafe, that it may never come to the laſt 
benefit and advantage to himſelf, but for the 
common goo | and thoſe neceſſary ends wherein 
you ſhall all ſhare in your plenty, peace, honor, 
and whatfoever any Engliſhman can glory in. 
His Majzfty commands me to tell you, you 
{hall propound nothing wherein you may receive 
all ſecurity for the property of your goods, and 
nothing tor ſecuring your own liberties, wherein 
he will not moſt readily liſten unto you; and 
be as willing to grant, as you to aſk. His Ma- 
jeſty doth now oiter unto you the reaſons, occa- 
ſions, and the way to make this the moſt blefled 
and molt nappy parliament ever was, and which 
may produce ſuch effects, that the King ma 
delight in his people, and the people in their 
King. And he layeth before you not only the 
counſel to do ſo; but he will tell you the way, 
and that is, by puting an obligation of truſt and 
* confidence upon him, which ſhall more ſecure 
you than all you can invent, or fears or jealouſies 
can imagine to be provided for; it is a courſe 
that good manners, duty, and reaſon ſhould 
require of you to take into conſideration,” 
This ſpeech was not capable of hindering the Charles d. 
a 8 aries of. 
commons from proceeding in the examination of tended at th 
grievances, and thereby they perverted the order commons pro. 
preſcribed them by his Majeſty. He was extremely dur. 
troubled to ſce the time paſs away to no purpoſe, 
and that the commons ſhould ſo little regard him, 
as not to rely on his promiſe, of hearkening to their 
grievances when the affair of ſupply ſhould be 
ended. In ſhort, perceiving the commons were e 
cauſes the 
not much moved by whatever he could repreſent lords to te. 
to them, he ſo managed, that the lords demanded mand a con 
4 conference, where they indeavored to ſhew, that ference. 
the affair of ſupply ought to precede that of grie- ©", 
vances. This conference ſerved only to retard Ruſlwort, 
Charles's affairs. The commons taking offenſe, vol. III. p. 
that the lords ſhould meddle with what did not be- 1144, 1147. 
long to them, voted it a breach of privilege (1). Abril 27. 
Several days were imployed in this conteſt, and 
many conferences held, wherein, ccntrary to the 
King's expectation, much time was Joſt, Where- p. 1153. 
tore, on the ſecond of May, the King ſent a mel- 
ſage to the commons for a poſitive antwer concern- 
ing the ſupply he expected. But as they made no 
haite to antwer, on the fourth of May his Majeſty 
ſent fir Henry Vane, ſecretary of ſtate, with the 
lollowing meſlage : 
« His Majeſty (the better to facilitate your re- The King' 
ſolutions) this day has thought fit to let you weſlae 
know, that of his grace and favot he is pleaſed, * 
ce upon your granting twelve ſubſidies to be pre- 5. 3g. 
« ſently paſſed, and to be paid in three years, with Clarendon, 
«© a proviſo that it ſhall not determine the ſeſſions, p. 133. 8 
« his Majeſty will not only, for the preſent, for- —_ : 
c bear the levying any > Camged but will give 5 | 
% way to the utter aboliſhing it, by any courſe 
« which your ſelves ſhall like beſt.” 
The commons having taken this offer into con- 
ſideration, great debates inſued, many thinking the 
King's demand exorbitant (2). However, lord p. 10), 10 
Clarendon, who was then a member of. the houle, 
affirms that, notwithſtanding the clamors of thoſe 
who oppoſed the court, the houſe was inclined by 
degrees to give the King ſome ſatisfaction. But as 


Lay 
* 


av — 1 


(i) So high a breach (ſays lord Clarendon, p. 106.) that they could not proceed upon any other matter, until they firſt re- 
ceived farisfaclion from the houſe of peers, | — i a 
(2) Waitlock (Mem. p. 34.) ſays, fir Henry Vane eſcaped not without cenſures. That his commiſſion frgm the King was 


but to demani fix ſublidies, and that his miſtake in requiring tweive ſubſidies, was on purpoſe to raiſe the houſe to animoſity.” 
Which {adds he) took effect, but whether intended ſo or not, is hard to judge. See Nalſon, Vol. J. p. 353- 
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time, in order to vote next day againſt the war 
with Scotland (1). Unfortunately, Charles gave 
intire credit to this information, the falſhoodl where- 
of he perceived not till it was too late to repair his 
error. So, next day, going to the houſe of lords, 
and ſending for the commons, he made the following 
ſpeech, addreſſing himſelſ to the lords only: 


My lords, 


TIERE can no occaſion of my coming 
to this houſe be ſo unpleaſing to me as this, 
te at this time. The fear x doing that which'I 
am to do this day, made me not long ſince come 
into this houſe, where I expreſſed as well my 
fears, as the remedy which I thought neceſſary 
for the eſchewing of what is to follow. 
] mult confeſs and acknowledge that you, my 
lords of the higher houſe, did give me ſo willing 
« an ear, and with ſuch affection did ſhew your- 
ſelves, that certainly I may ſay, that if there 
had been any means to have given a happy end 
to this parliament, you took it; ſo that it was 
neither your lordſhips fault nor mine, that it is 
% not ſo, Therefore, in the firſt place, I muſt 
thank you, my lords, for your good indeavors. 


firſt day of the parliament, my lord-keeper ſaid 
to you in my name, and what likewiſe he ſaid 
in the Banqueting-houle in Whitehall, and what 
lately I ſaid unto you in this place mylelf, I 
name all this unto you, not doubting that you 
do not well remember it, but to ſhew you, that 
I never ſaid any thing in way of favor to my 
people, but (by the grace of God) I will punctually 
anc really perform it. 
„ know that they have inſiſted very much on 
grievances ; I will not ſay but there may be 
ſome, cho' I will confidently affirm, that there 
are not by many degrees ſo many as the public 
voice doth make them. Wheretore I deſire you 
to take notice; now eſpecially at this time, that 
out of parliament I ſhall be as ready (if not more 
willing) to hear and redreſs any juſt grievances, 
as in parliament. 
« There is one thing much ſpoken of, I mean 
as to matters of religion; concerning which, 
albeit I expreſſed my ſelf fully the laſt day in this 
place, yet I think it fit again, on this occaſion, 
to tell you, that as I am concerned, ſo ] ſhall be 
moſt careful to preſerve that purity of religion, 
« which, I thank God, is ſo well eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England, and that, as well out of 
as in parliament. | 
„My lords, I ſhall not trouble you long with 
words, it being not my faſhion ; wherefore to 
conclude, what I offered the laſt day to the houſe 
of commons, I think it is very well known to 
you all; as likewiſe how they accepted it, which 
I deſire not to remember, but wiſh they had re- 
membered, how at firſt they were told by my 
% Jord-keeper, that delay was the worlt kind of 
« denial; yet I will not lay this fault on the whole 
* houſe of commons; I will not judge ſo uncha- 
4% ritably of thoſe, whom, for the moſt part, I 
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« My Jords, I hope you remember what, the 
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I they could not come to a reſolution the firſt day, 
Av 1640. ſir Henry Vane was deſired to acquaint his Ma- 
j:fty, that they hoped to return him a reply on the 
Charles Morrow. Mean while, it was maliciouſly told 
ly in- Charles, that the commons fought only to gain 


„take to be loyal and well- affected ſubj:&s, but it CnarLesl 
* hath been the malicious cunning of ſome few Aw* 16 
« {editiouſly affected men, which hath been the Wo 


< cauſe of this miſunderſtanding. 

I ſhall now and as I have begun, in giving 
e you thanks for your affections ſhewn unto me at 
this time, deſiring you to go on and aſſiſt me in 
the maintaining of that regal power which is 
truly mine. As for the liberty of the people, 
that they now ſo much ſtartle at; know, my 
5 Jords, that no King in the world ſhall be more 
careſul in the propriety of their goods, liberty 
of their perſons, and true religion, than I ſhall. 


* And now, my lord-keeper, do as I have 
„ commanded you.” 


The lord-keeper then added, 


* My lords, and you the gentlemen of the houſe 


Sof commons, the King's Majeſty doth diſſolve 
< this parliament.” 


Next day, officers were ſent by the council to Some mem- 
ſearch lord Brook's pockets and ſtudy for papers, bers of the 


houſe of com- 


he being ſuſpected of holding inte'ligence with the 
Scots. Henry Bellaſis, eſq; and fir John Hotham, 
were examined in council, and commited to the 
Fleet, for refuſing to anſwer to queſtions concern- 


ing things done in parliament. John Crew, eſq; p. 344. 
who had been chairman of the commitce for the Ruſbworth. 


affairs of religion, refuſing to deliver to the houſe 


of commons clerk ſuch petitions and papers as he 


had received, was ſent to the Tower. 


Lord Clarendon acknowledges that Charles had p. 171. 


no ſooner diſſolved the parliament, but he was 


heartily ſorry for it (2). Nevertheleſs, he pub- 


liſhed the tollowing declaration to juſtity his con- 
duct. 


His Majeſty's declaration to all his loving ſubjects, 
of the cauſes which moved him to diſſolve the 
laſt parliament. 


T IL King's moſt excellent Majeſty well Nalſon, 


knoweth, that the calling, adjourning, 
c proroguing and diſſolving of parliaments, are 
«© undoubted prerogatives inſeparably annexed to 
his Imperial crown; of which he is not bound 
to render any account, but to God alone, no 
more than of his other regal actions. 
«« Nevertheleſs, his Majeſty (whoſe piety and 
goodneſs have made him ever ſo order and govern 
all things, that the clearneſs and candor of his 
royal heart may appear to all his ſubjc&s, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe great and public matters of ſtate 
„ which have relation to the weal and ſafety of 
«© his people, and the honor of his royal perſon and 
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« government) hath thought fit (for avoiding and 


« preventing all ſiniſter conſtructions and miſ- 
interpretation, which the malice of ſome ill- 
« affected perſons to his crown and ſovereignty, 
« hath or may practiſe, to infuſe into the minds 
e and ears of his good and faithful ſubjects) to ſet 
« down by way of declaration, the true cauſes, as 
ce well of his aſſembling, as of his diſſolving the 
late parliament. 

It is not unknown to moſt of his Majeſty's 
ce loving ſubjects, what gun he hath 
« formerly had, by the undutiful and ſeditious 
<« carriage of diverſe of the lower houſe, in pre- 
« ceding aſſemblies of parliaments, enough to 
« have made him averſe to thofe ancient and 
c accuſtomed ways of calling his people together; 


(1) Lord Clarendon (ubi ſupra) ſays, fir Henry Vane, and the ſollicitor general made a worſe repreſentation of the humor and 


affection of the houſe than it deſerved, and undertook to know, 


thac if they came together again, they would paſs ſuch a vote 


againſt ſhip-money, as would blaſt that revenue, and other branches of the receipt. i : By 
(z) The tame noble hiſtorian ſays ; He conſulted, the ſame day, or the next, whether he might, by his proclamation, recal 
them to fit again. Tho' loid Clarendon lays the blame upon ſir Henry Vane, yet Whitlock (ubi ſupra) ſays, it was chiefly 


& of the Troubles, p. 61. 
oL. II. 


by Laud's, and the ſecret council's advice, that the parliament was diſſolved. Dugdale ſays, the Queen was the cauſe of it. 


7 M « when 


ſoned. 
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when, inſtead of dutiful expreſſions towards his 
perſon and government, they vented their own 
malice and diſaffect ions to the ſtate, and, by their 
lubtil and malignant courſes, indeavored nothing 
more than to bring into contempt and diſorder all 
government and magiſtracy. 

« Yet his Majeſty, well conſidering that but few 
were guilty of that ſeditious and undutiful beha- 
vior, and hoping that time and experience had 
made his loving ſubjects ſenſible of the diſtemper 
the whole kingdom was like to be put into, by 
the ill- governed actions of thoſe men; and his 
Majeſty being over-defirous to tread in the ſteps 
of his moſt noble progenitors, was pleaſed to iſſue 
forth his writs under the great ſcal of England 
for a parliament, to be holden the thirteenth day 
of April laſt. At which day his Majeſty, by 
the lord-keeper of his great ſeal, was graciouſly 
pleaſed to let both houſes of parliament know 
how deſirous he was, that all his people would 
unite their hearts and affections in the execution 
of thoſe counſels which might tend to the honor 
of his Majeſty, the ſafety of his kingdoms, and 
the good and preſervation of all his people : and 
withal, how confident he was, that they would 
not be failing in their duties and affections to him, 
and to the public, 

« He had laid open to them the manifeſt and 
apparent miſchiefs threatened to this and all his 
other kingdoms, by the mutinous and rebellious 
behavior of diverſe of the Scotiſh nation, who 
had by their examples drawn many of his ſub- 
jects there into a courſe of diſloyalty and diſobe- 
dience, not fit for his Majeſty, in honor, fatety, 
or wiſdom to indure. 

Ho (to ſtrengthen themſelves in their difloyal 
courſes) they had addreſſed themſelves to foreign 


ſtates, and treated with them to deliver them- 


ſelves up to their protection and defenſe, as was 
made apparent under the hands of the prime ring- 
leaders of that rebellious faction. 

« Theſe courſes of theirs, tending ſo much to 
the ruin and and overthrow of this famous monar- 
chy, united by the deſcent of the crown of Eng- 
land upon his Majeſty and his father, of bleſſed 
memory, his Majeſty (in his great wiſdom, and 
in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in him by God, 
and by the tundamental laws of both kingdoms, 
for the protection and government of them) re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs, and thereby to vindicate that 
ſovereign power intruſted to him, 

« He had by the laſt ſummer's trial found, that 
his grace and goodneſs was abuſed, and that, con- 


trary to his expectation, and their faithful pro- 


miſes, they had (ſince his being at Berwick, and 
the pacification there made) purſued their former 
rebellious deſigns; and therefore it was neceſſary 
now for his Majeſty, by power, to reduce them 
to the juſt and modeſt condition of their obedi- 


ence and ſubjection, which whenever they ſhould 


be brought unto, or ſeeing their own errors 
ſhould put themſelves into a way of humility and 
obedience becoming them, his Majeſty ſhould 
need no other mediator for clemency and mercy 
to them, than his own piety and goodneſs, and 
the tender affection he hath ever borne to that his 
native kingdom. 

This being of ſo great weight and conſequence 
to the whole kingdom, and the charge of an 
army, fit to maſter ſuch a buſineſs, amounting to 
luch a lum as his Majeſty hath no means to raiſe, 
having not only emptied his own coffers, but 
iſſued between three and four hundred thouſand 
pounds, which he borrowed of his ſervants upon 
lecuriry out of his own eſtate, to provide ſuch 
things as were neceſſary to begin ſuch an action 


with ; h.s Majeſty, after the example of his pre- 
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— 
deceſſors, reſorted to his people in their repre. C4 
ſentative body, the parliament, whom he defired Av 


(with all the expreſſions of grace and goodneſs 
which could poſſibly come from him) that, taking 
into ſerious and dutiful conſideration the nature 
of theſe bleeding evils, and how dangerous it 
was to loſe the leaſt minute of time, leſt there- 
by thoſe of Scotland ſhould gain the opportunity 
to frame their parties with foreign ſtates; that 
they would for a while lay aſide all other debates, 
and paſs an act for the ſpeedy payment of ſo 
many ſubſidies as might inable his Majeſty to 
put in readineſs, for this ſummer's expedition, thoſe 
things which were to be prepared, before ſo great 
an army could be brought into the field. 
For farther ſupply, neceſſary for ſo great an 
undertaking, his Majeſty declared, that he ex- 
pected it not 'till there might be a happy con- 
cluſion of that ſeſſion, and 'till their juſt griev- 
ances might be firſt graciouſly heard and re- 
lieved. | 
Wherein as his Majeſty would moſt willingly 
have given them the precedence before matter of 
lupply, it the great neceſſity of his occaſions 
could have permited 3 ſo he was graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed, for their full aſſurance and ſatisfaction 
therein, to give them his royal word, that (with- 
out determining the ſeſſion upon granting the 
ſubſidies) he would give them, before they part- 
ed, as much time as the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the great affairs in hand would permit, for con- 
ſidering all ſuch petitions as they conceived to 
be good for the common- wealth, and what the 
would not now finiſh, they ſhould have full time 
to perfect towards winter: his Majeſty graciouſly 
aſſuring them, that he would go along with them 
for their advantage thro? all the expreſſions of a 
gracious and pious King, to the end there might 
be ſuch a happy concluſion of that, as might be 
the cauſe of many more meetings with them in 
parliament. 
% From their firſt aſſembling, until the twenty- 
firſt of April, the houſe of commons did nothing 
could give his Majeſty any content or confidence 
in their ſpeedy ſupplying him; whereupon he 
commanded both the houſes to attend him in 
the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, in the after- 
noon of that twenty-firſt of April, where (by the 
lord keeper) his Majeſty put them in mind of 
the end for which they were aſſembled, which 
was for his Majeſty's ſupplies : that if it were 
not ſpeedy it would be of no uſe unto him, part 
of the army then marching at the charge of 
above a hundred thouſand pounds a month; which 
would be all loſt if his Majeſty was not preſent- 
ly ſupplied, ſo that it was impoſlibie to be longer 
forborne. | 
„ Yet his Majeſty then expreſſed, that the ſup- 
ply he for the preſent deſired was only to inable 
him to go on with his deſign for three or four 
months, and that he expected no farther ſupply 
till all their juſt grievances were relieved. 
« And becauſe his Majeſty had taken notice of 
ſome miſ-apprehenſions about the levying 
ſhip-money, his Majeſty commanded the lord 
keeper to let them know, that he never had any 
intention to make a revenue of it, nor had 
ever made any, but that all the money collected 
had been paid to the treaſurer of the navy, and 
by him expended, beſide great ſums of money 
every year out of his Majeſty's own purſe. _ 
That his Majeſty had once reſolved, this year, 
to have levied none, but that he was forced to 
alter his reſolution, in regard he was of neceſſity 
to ſend an army for reducing thoſe of Scotland, 
during which time it was requiſite the ſeas ſhould 
be well guarded. | : 

« And 
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& And beſide, his Majeſty had knowledge of the 
great fleets prepared by all neighboring Princes 
this year, and of the inſolencies commited by 
thoſe of Algiers, with the ſtore of ſhips they had 
in readineſs. | 

« And therefore, tho his Majeſty, for this pre- 
ſent year, could not forbear it, but expected their 
concurrence in the levying it, yet for the future, 
to give all his ſubjects aſſurance, how juſt and 
royal his intentions were, and that all his aim 
was but to live like their King, able to defend 
himſelf and them; to be uſeful to his friends, 
and conſiderable to his enemies; to maintain the 
ſovereignty of the ſeas, and ſo make the king- 
dom flouriſh in trade and commerce : he was 
graciouſly pleaſed to let them know, that the 
ordinary revenue, now taken by the crown, could 
not ſerve the turn : and theretore that it muſt be 
by ſhip-money, or ſome other way, wherein he 
was willing to leave it to their conſiderations, 
what better courſe to find out, and to ſettle it 
how they would (ſo the thing was done) which 


ſo much imported the honor and ſafety of the | 


kingdom. 

« And his Majeſty, for his part, would moſt 
readily and chearfully grant any thing they could 
deſire, for ſecuring them in the propriety of their 
goods and eſtates, and in the liberty of their 
perſons : his Majeſty telling them, it was in 
their power to make this as happy a parliament 
as ever was, and to be the cauſe of the King's 
delighting to meet with his people, and his peo- 
ple with him. | 

« That there was no ſuch way to effect this, as 
by puting obligations of truſt and confidence upon 
him, which as it was the way of good manners 
with a King, ſo it was a ſafer and ſurer courſe 
for themſelves, than any their own jealouſies and 
fears could invent; his Majeſty being a Prince 


who deſerved their truſt, and could not loſe the 


honor of it; and a Prince of ſuch a gracious na- 
ture as diſdained his people ſhould overcome him 
by kindneſs. 

« He had made this good to ſome other ſubjects 
of his, and, if they followed his counſel, they 
ſhould be ſure not to repent it, being the peo- 
ple who were neareſt and deareſt unto him, 
and ſubjects whom he did and had reaſon to 
value more than the ſubjects of any his other king- 


 doms. 


His Majeſty having thus graciouſly expreſſed 


cc 
&. 


himſelf unto them, he expected the houſe of com- 
mons would have, next day, taken into conſi- 
deration the matter of ſupply, and laid aſide al] 
other debates till that was reſolved on, according 
to his deſire, 

e Bur, inſtead of giving any anſwer therein, ſuch 
as the preſſing and urgent occaſions required, 
they fell into diſcourſes and debates about their 
pretended grievances, and raiſed up ſo many and 
of ſo ſeveral natures, that in a parliamentary 
way they could not but ſpend more time than his 
Majeſty's great and weighty affairs could poſſibly 
afford. 

« His Majeſty foreſeeing, in his great wiſdom, 
that they were not in the way to make this a 
happy parliament (which he ſo much deſired 
and hoped) that nothing might be wanting on 
his part to bring them into the right way, for 
his honor, the ſafety of the kingdom, and their 
own good, he reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance of 
the lords of the higher houſe, as perſons in rank 
and degree neareſt to the royal throne; and who, 
having received honor from him and his royal 


— 


progenitors, he doubted not would, for thoſe 


and many other reaſons, be moved in honor and 
dutiful affection to his perſon and crown, to diſ- 
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poſe the houſe of commons to expreſs their du- CHARLBSI 
ties to his Majeſty, in expediting the matter of Aw 1640. 
ſupply for which they were called together, and 


which required ſo preſent a diſpatch. 

„ For this purpoſe, his Majeſty, in his royal 
perſon, came again to the lords houſe, on Wed- 
neſday the twenty-fourth day of April, where 
himſelf declared to the lords the cauſe of his 
coming, which was to put them in mind of what 
had been by the lord-keeper, in his name, de- 
livered to both houſes the firſt day of the parlia- 
ment, and after at Whitehall ; how, contrary 
to his expectation, the houſe of commons, hav- 
ing held conſultation in matter of religion, pro- 
perty of goods, and liberty of parliament, and 
voted ſome things concerning thoſe three heads, 
had thereby given them the precedence before the 
matter of his ſupply. That his neceſſities were 
ſuch, they could not bear delay ; that whatever 
he had, by the lord-keeper, promiſed he would 
3 if the houſe of commons would truſt 

im. | 

c For religion, that his heart and conſcience went 
together with the religion eſtabliſhed in the church 
of England: and he would give order to his arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, that no innovation in matter 
of religion ſhould creep in. 

For the ſhip-money, that he never made, nor 
intended to make any profit to himſelf of it, 
but only to 3 the dominion of the ſeas; 
which was ſo neceſſary that, without it, the 
kingdom could not ſubſiſt: but for the way and 


means, by ſhip-money or otherwiſe, he left it to 
them. 


For property of goods and liberty of parlia- 


ment, he ever intended his people ſhould injoy 
them; holding no King ſo great as he who was 
King of a rich and free people; and if they had 
not property of goods and Jiberty of perſons, 
they would be neither rich nor free. 

« That, if the houſe of commons would not 
firſt truſt him, all his affairs would be diſordered, 
and his buſineſs loſt. That tho? they truſted 
him in part at firſt yet, before the parliament 
ended, he muſt totally truſt them; and in con- 


cluſion, they mult, for execution of all things, 


wholly truſt him. 

«« Therefore, ſince the matter was no more than, 
who ſhould be firſt truſted ; and that the truſt of 
him firſt, was but a truſt in part, his Majeſty 
deſired the lords to take into their conſiderations 


his and their own honor, the ſafety and welfare of 


this kingdom, with the great danger it was in, 
and that they would by their advice diſpoſe the 
houſe of commons, to give his ſupply the prece- 
dence before the grievances. | 

« His Majeſty being departed, the lords took 
into ſerious conſideration what his Majeſty had 
commended to their care, and forthwith laying 
aſide all other debates, their lordſhips 3 
their votes in theſe words: We are of opinion, 
that the matter of his Majeſty's ſupply ſhould 
have precedence, and be reſolved of, before any 
other matter whatſoever. And we think fit, 
there ſhall be a conference deſired with the 
houſe of commons, to diſpoſe them there- 
unto, *? 

by 8 the next day, being Saturday 
the twenty-fifth of April, a conference was had 
in the Painted- chamber by a commitee of both 
houſes, where the lord-keeper (by the lords com- 
mand) told the houſe of commons of his Majeſty's 
being the day before in perſon in the higher- 
houſe ; how graciouſly he had expreſſed himſelf 
in matter of religion, property of goods, and 
liberty of parliament; and that he would therein 
graciouſly hear and relieve them, and give them 
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CüARL ESI what in reifon could be deſired, with the effect 
Ax' 1640. © of what «ec hal been graciouſly delivered unto 
—— < them by his Majeſty; as well touching his con- 


« ſtant zeal and affrction to the religion eſtabliſned 
<« jn the church of England, as touching the ſhip- 
% money. OP 

By all the proceedings herein declared, it is 
evident to all men, how willing and deſirous 
« tis Majeſty hath been to make ute ot the ancient 
« and noble way of parliaments, uled and inſtituted 
« by his royal predcceſiors for the preſervation 
« and honor of this famous monarchy ; and that, 
« on his Majeſty's part, nothing was wanting 
that could be expected from a King, whereby 
« this parliament might have had a happy conclu- 
« ſion, for the comtort and content of his Ma- 
« Jeſty's ſabjects, and for the good and ſafety of 
this king om. 

« On the contrary, it is apparent, how thoſe of 
« the houſe of commons {whoſe ſiniſter and mali— 
« cious Courſes intorced his Majeſty to diſſolve this 
«© parkament) have vitiated and abuſed that ancient 


„ and noble way of parliament, perverting the 


« fame to their own unworthy ends, and forgeting 
« the true uſe and iuſtitution of parliaments. 
« For whereas theſe meetings and aſſemblies of 


his Majeſty with the peers and commons of this 


« realm were, in their firſt original, and in the 
e practiſe of all ſucceeding ages, ordained and held 
«+ as pledges and teſtimonies of affection between 
the King and his people 3 the King tor his part 
graciouſly hearing and redreſſing ſuch grievances 
as his people, in humble and dutitul manner, 
<« ſhould} repreſent unto him; and the ſubjects 
«© on their part (as teſtimonies of their duty) ſup- 
„ plying his Majeſty upon all extraordinary occa- 
« ſions, tor ſupport of his honor and ſovereiguty, 
and for prelerving the kingdom in glory and 
* ſajety. 

„ Thoſe ilEaffected members of the houſe of 
«<< commons, inſtead of an humble and dutiful way 
<« of preſenting their grievances to his Majeſty, 
have taken upon them to be the guiders and di- 
<« rectors in all matters which concern his Ma- 
* jelty's government, both temporal and eccleſia- 
« ſtjca]; and (as it Kings were bound to give ac- 
court of their regal actions, and of their manner 
«« of government to their ſubjects aſſembled in par- 
e liament) they have, in a very audacious and in- 
ſolent way, entered into examination and cenſur- 
ing of the preſent government, traduced his Ma- 
<« jelty's adminiſtration of juſtice, rendered, as 
much as in them lay, odious to the reſt of his 
«« Majetty's ſubjects, not only the officers and mi- 
« niſters oſ ſtate, but even his Majeſty's very govern- 
ment, which hath been fo juſt and gracious, that 
* ncvcr did this or any other nation injoy more 
« bleftings and happineſs than hath been, by all his 
« Majeſty's ſubjects, injoyed ever ſince his Ma- 
«« jelty*s accels to the crown: nor did this kingdom 
«« ever jo flouriſh in trade and commerce as at this 
«« preſent, or partake of more peace and plenty in 
all kinds whatloever, 

And whereas, the ordinary revenues of the 
« crown not ſufficing to defray extraordinary charges, 
it hath ever been the uſage in all parliaments, to 
aid and aſſiſt the Kings of this realm with free 
and fiting ſupply, towards the maintenance of 
their wars, and for making good their royal un- 
*« d-rtakings; whereby the kingdom intruſted to 
their protection, might be held up in ſplendor 
& and greatneſs, | 

«« Theſe ill- affected perſons of the houſe of com- 


— 
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Book XIV 
| — 
mons, have been ſo far from treading in the fteps Cy 
of their anceſtors, by their dutiful expreſſions in Ay 8 
this kind, that contrarily they have introduce a wa 
way of bargaining and contracting with the K ing; 
as if nothing ought to be given him by them 
but what he ſhould buy or purchaſe of them, 

e either by quiting ſomewhat of his royal preroga. 
„tive, or by diminiſhing and leſſening his reve. 
„ nues; Which courſes of theirs, how repugnant 
they are to the duty of ſubjects, how unfit tor his 
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«© Majeſty in honor to permit and ſuffer, and what 


« hazard and diſhonor they ſubject this kingdom 
„to, all men may eaſily judge who will but equal. 
ly and impartially weigh them. | 
His Majeſty hath been, by this means, re. 
duced: to ſuch ſtraits and extremities that, was 
not his care of the public good and ſafety the 
greater, theſe men (as much as in them lies 
would quickly bring ruin and confuſion to the 
ſtare, and render contemptible this glorious mo- 
% narchy. 

But this frowardneſs and undutiful behavior of 
* theirs, cannot leſſen his Majeſty's care of pre. 

„ ſerving the kinguoms intruſted to his protection 

and government, nor his gracious and tender af. 
fcct ion to his people, tor whoſe good and com- 

tort his Majeſty, by God's gracious aſſiſtance, 
{© will fo provide, that all his loving ſubjects ma 

ſtill injoy the happineſs of living under the bleſſed 

ſhade and protection of his royal ſcepter. 
In the mean time, to the end all his Majeſty's 
loving ſubjects may know how graciouſly his Ma. 
jeſty is inclined to hear and redreſs all the juſt 
grievances of his people, as well out of parlia- 
* ment as in parliament, his Majeſty doth hereby 
„ farther declare his royal will and pleaſure, that 
„e all his loving ſubjects, who have any juſt cauſe 
to preſent, or complain of any grievances or op. 
preſſions, may freely addreſs themſelves by their 
* humble petitions to his ſacred Majeſty, who will 
% graciouſly hear their complaints, and give ſuch 
5 fiting redreſs therein, that all his people ſhal] 
have juſt cauſe to acknowledge his grace and 
* goodneſs towards them; and to be fully ſatisfied, 
that no perſons or aſſemblies can more prevail 
„ with his Majeſty than the piety and juſtice of his 
* own royal nature, and the tender affection he doth 
and ſhall ever bear to all his people and loving 
„ ſubjects.” 

After reading this declaration, the inſerting it 
here at length will perhaps be thought needleſs, 
ſince 1t contains nothing but what was related be- 
fore. However, it is of uſe to ſhew, that King 
Charles and his adverſaries agreed as to facts, and 
diſputed only on the right and conſequences. 

Tho? the parliament was diſſolved, King Charles Charts conti 
continued the convocation, under the title of ſynod, nues the con. 
Since the Reformation, it had been always cuſtomary vocation: 
to aſſemble the clergy at the ſame time with parlia- * 
ments, and this aflembly of the clergy was {tiled Ruſnwonb, 
convocation, and ever commenced and cloſed with Vol. III. p 
the parliament. Charles, not thinking nimſelf 1172. 
bound to a ſtrict oblervance of this cuſtom, diſſolved Nalon, 
the parliament, and continued the convocation, con- Þ: 3 
trary to the opinion of ſeveral (1), who believed 
that he thereby exceeded his power. But the nati- 
onal judges determined that, notwithſtanding the 
parliament's diſſolution, the convocation ſubſiſted, 
except diſſolved by the royal writ. The convoca- 
tion therefore continued a month longer, and in that 
time did two things which gave occaſion to great 
complaints in the inſuing parliament. Firſt, they yan, p. 
made certain canons, Whereby all eccleſiaſtics and 37, 542, lt 


3 
* 2 


7 
* * 


: 


(1) Ur. Browning, Dr. Hacket, and ocher members of this convocation (in all thirty-ſix} proteſted againſt the continu- 


ance of its ſeſſion. Fuller, B. XI p. 169. 


graduates, 


„ &c. 
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CuARLESI 
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— 


graduates, in the univerſities, were injoined to take 
the tollowing oath (1). 


Oath injoined © A. B. do ſwear, that I approve the doctrine 


by the convo- 
cation. 

Id. p. 374+ 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. p. 
1186. 
Annals, 


p. 845 


Objections N 

gainſt this 

oath. 

Nalſon, 

p- 396, 398. 
uſhworth, 

Vol. III. p. 

1205, &c, 

Annals. 


The clergy 
give his Ma- 
jeſty a ſubſidy. 
Nalſon. 
Whitelock, 


Heylin, 
Obſerv. p. 


«© and diſcipline, or government eſtabliſhed in 
& the church of England, as containing all things 
e neceſſary to ſalvation : and that I will not indea- 
& vor, by my ſelf or any other, directly or in- 
& directly, to bring in any Popiſh doctrine, con- 
& trary to that which is ſo eſtabliſhed : nor will I 
ever give my conſent to alter the government of 
&« this church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and 
& archdeacons, &c. as it now ſtands eſtabliſhed, 
c and as by right it ought to ſtand; nor yet ever 
to ſubject it to the uſurpations and ſuperſtitions 
«© of the See of Rome. And all theſe things I 
« do plainly and ſincerely acknowledge and ſwear, 
& according to the plain and common ſenſe and 
e underſtanding of the ſame words, without any 

equivocation, or mental evaſion, or ſecret re- 
&« ſervation whatſoever. And this I do heartily, 
« willingly, and truly upon the faith of a Chriſtian. 
<« So help me God in Jeſus Chriſt.“ 


This oath was thought very ſtrange, for ſeveral 
reaſons. 1. It was not liked that the clergy ſhould 
take upon them to injoin oaths, which, according 
to the general opinion, belonged to the parliament 
only. The et cætera after the word archdeacons, 
offended many, becauſe thoſe who ſwore could not 
tell what they were to underſtand by this abbrevia- 
tion. 3. The preſcribing ſuch an oath was affirmed 
to be a confinement, and tying-down of the civil 
legiſlature, ſince thereby the government was de- 


prived of the liberty of making any alteration in 


church-diſcipline, which nevertheleſs might be 


altered without any danger to falvation. 4. It 


was objected, that the perſon was to declare, ** he 
« took the oath moit willingly,” tho' he was 
conſtrained thereto under very ſevere penal- 
ties. 


The ſecond thing the convocation did before they 


brake up, was granting his Majeſty, for the Scotiſh 
war, a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound, for 
ſix years. This proceeding, which tended to di- 
miniſh the parliament's power, was no leſs diſliked 
than the former. It is true that, to juſtify it, a 
precedent was alledged ; for it muſt be obſerved 
that, in this reign, examples or precedents, in favor 
of the crown, were regarded as fo many ſtatutes. 
The clergy, it ſeems, in the year 1585, after having 
granted Queen Elizabeth a ſubſidy approved in par- 
liament, made a voluntary addition ot two ſhillings 
in the pound, which her ſaid Majeſty accepted with- 
out conſulting the parliament, But, beſide that 
this was a ſingle precedent, the difference between 
Elizabeth's and Charles I's times was very great. 
In that Queen's days, every one was pleaſed with 
the government. It was almoſt generally believed 
that her Majeſty was not capable of making any 
ill uſe of theſe unuſual favors, but imployed the 
money given her ſolely for the kingdom's benefit. 
In Charles I's time, the caſe was widely different. 
This Prince was not at all confided in. It was ex- 
erimentally known, that he would draw from the 
eaſt precedent conſequences deſtructive of parlia- 


— 


mentary liberties, and in a word, the number of Cyariesl 
male-contents was infinite: nay, King Charles Axv' 1640. 
ſeemed to do whatever lay in his power to increaſe Gm 
it, or at leaſt ſhewed no regard: and what ſtill The people 
more inflamed the peoples diſcontent, was their diſcontented. 
ſeeing the Popiſh recuſants not only' tolerated, but- 

moreover protected, countenanced; and conſidered 

as the beſt ſubjects. They reſorted publicly to maſs 

at Somerſet-houſe, and returned thence in great 
multitudes, as if their churches had been allowed 

by authority, At London was reſident a public Papiſts coun- 
agent from Rome, viz. count Rozetti, who openly tenanced. 
went to court in great ſtate, and whoſe houſe was Clarendon, 
the grand rendezvous for Catholics. The Queen P. 116,117. 
had prevailed with her conſort to receive this agent 

as a fort of nuncio, and by that, as well as by the 

avowed protection ſhe afforded thoſe of her creed, 

ſhe ſo drew upon herſelf the peoples hatred, that 

they were even wanting in that outward reſpect they 

ought to have paid her. 

Theſe flames of diſcontent were fomented by the The Scots in- 
Scots, who, ſceing themſelves on the point of being cite the Eng- 
attacked, were extremely diligent, by means of liſh againſt 
their emiſfaries, to inſenſe the people againſt King 9 "—_ 

3 = ; alſon, 
Charles. In juſtifying their own conduct, they p. 395. 
forgot not inſinuating to the Engliſh, that the 
tyranny which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland, was in order to introduce the like into 


England: and that if the King labored to ſupport 


the hierarchy, erected in the kirk of Scotland by 
his father and himſelf, it was not ſo much for the 
ſake of epiſcopal government, as in order to eſta- 
bliſh in that kingdom a deſpotiſm, which would 
be one day fatal to the Engliſh; nay, that there 
was great danger, that after the accompliſhment of 
his deſigns, he would reſtore Popery in his king- 
doms, ſince he could refuſe nothing to his Queen, 
Laud, and the other enemies of reformation. Charles 
himſelf, by his conduct, rendered theſe inſinuations 
ſo plauſible, that beſide the Preſbyterians, who 
were very numerous, many church of England men 
could not but be under a dread that his Majeſty's 
zeal for the church was only to ingage them to be 
ſubſervient to his more hidden defigns. Howſoever 
this be, the kingdom was full of ſuſpicions, fears, 
jealouſies and diviſions, ſo that if the King had 
been well-informed, he might eaſily have per- 
ceived that very tew ſerved him willingly and 
chearſully, in the war he was undertaking againſt 
— This he was fully convinced of ſoon 
after. | 

Charles, thus ingaged in a war with Scotland Charles uſes | 
without having received any ſupply from the par- ſundry ways 
liament, was greatly ſtraitened. He even al ny w mie mos 
that it would not be poſſible for him to ſupport his Naiſon, 
army, except he had recourſe to extraordinary me- p. 377, 389. 
thods to raiſe money. Accordingly, he made uſe 
of the tollowing expedients, to ſupply in part what 
he had expected from the parliament. 1. He or- 
dered, that the counties ſhould advance coat and 
conduct money for their reſpective troops (2), 
2. He bought upon credit of the Eaſt-India mer- Ib. p. 301. 
chants all their pepper, and ſold it again for ready Rache, 
money. 3. He took forty thouſand pounds worth Vol. III. p. 
of bullion the merchants had brought into the mint 1216. 
to be coined, which ſum was afterwards punctually 


(t) The canons, ſeventeen in all, with the oath, were voted, nemine contradicente, except Godfrey Goodman biſhop of 
Glouceſter, who did not reliſh the oath. Wherefore he was ſuſpended ; but afterwards he ſubmited, took the oath, and in a 


letter to archbiſhop Laud ſays, he was incouraged to diſſent by biſhop Montague; tho' at that inſtant he could have proved 


om T_— did viſit, and hold correſpondence, with the 
ol. I. 


by each county, ſee in Nalſon, Vol. I. p. 381, 386. 
Vor. II. 


ope's agent, &c. Ruſhworth, Vol. III. p. 1187. Nalſon, 


. 3 7 1. 5 . 2 
(2) Theis troops were preſſed out of the militia of each county. Their allowance was 72 pence a day; and their whole 
number amounted to 16,800. There were forces raiſed in the fame manner to go by ſea, W 


t number of theſe were furniſhed 


N repaid 
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CMARLESI repaid (1). 4. He would have borrowed two 
Ax' 1640. hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London, 
LY but had the — to meet with a denial. 
He was thereat ſo nettled that he reſolved on this 
Annals, revenge. The city, having ſome time before 
p. 846. ſettled a colony at Londonderry in Ireland, had 
obtained from him a patent for certain lands in that 
country. On the Londoners refuſing to lend him 
money, the lord mayor and ſheriffs were cited be- 
fore the ſtar-chamber, to anſwer to the charge of 
having abuſed the patent, by uſurping more lands 
than his Majeſty had granted to the city. Upon 
this charge, whether well or ill- grounded, the Lon- 
doners were condemned to forfeit their rights, and 
grievouſly fined ; but upon payment of the fine, 
their patent was reſtored 2 They had afterwards, 
in their turn, but too many opportunities of reta- 
Nalſon, liating. On the other hand, the writ to levy ſhip- 
p. 301. money having been ſent to the city of London, as 
* well as to all the other towns in England, it ap- 
1181, 1 5 peared that the lord mayor and city-counci] had 
1203. neglected levying this tax, or at leaſt they had not 
dittrained any one perſon for non-payment, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the writ. For this reaſon, the 
council ſent this order to the attorney-general, viz. 


At Whitehall, July 5, 1640. Preſent, &c. 
Order from Hereas the lord mayor of London, and the 
the council «6 two ſheriffs, did this day appear before 
8 Lon- « his Majeſty and the board, to give account of 
Rulhworth. “ their proceedings upon the writ for the ſhip- 
Vol. III. p. © buſineſs this preſent year : foraſmuch as it did 
1203. appear that, beſide all former neglects in the ex- 
 «« ecution of that writ, his Majeſty having reſpited 
ce the information againſt them for the ſame ; yet 
e they have not fince diftrained any one perfon ac- 
«- cording to the ſaid writ. It was this day ordered 
« by his Majeſty, with the advice of the board, 
« that his Majeſty's attorney-general ſhall forthwith 
<« prefer an information in the ſtar-chamber againſt 
de the lord mayor, and ſheriffs of London and 
« Middleſex, for their contempt and default in the 
execution of the faid writ; and ſhall forthwith 
« proceed againſt them, de die in diem, ' until the 
« cauſe be ready for hearing: and if upon exami- 
« nation of the ſaid eauſe, his Majeſty's attorney- 
« general ſhall find fufficient cauſe _ any of 
« the aldermen, that then he do prefer one other 
« information againſt the ſaid aldermen; and in 

ce like manner do proceed againft them apart.” 
Thus did King Charles, inſtead of relinquiſhing 
this deteſted impoft, continue exacting it with great 
rigor, tho? his affairs were then at a criſis which 
ſhould have inſpired him with a dread that, in cafe 
the ſucceſs of the Scotiſh war anſwered not his ex- 
pectations, he ſhould be little able to fupport him- 
felf: but, very ſeemingly, he thought he was quite 

fure of victory. | 

The Englih Part of the army deligned againſt Scotland was 
routed in de- now upon the frontiers, under conduct of lord 
fending the Conway, general of the horſe, while the reſt lay 
5 A 48 incamped near York. The earl of Northumber- 
1 28. land, who was to command in chief under his Ma- 
Nalfon, jeſty, remained fick at London, and the earl] of 
p. 400, 425. Strafford, Heutenant- general, had not been able to 
fer out early enough, he being a moſt necefſary 
member of the King's ſecret council. Lord Con- 


— 
way, being advanced as far as Newcaſtle, with Cn 
three thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe, was A Ml 
informed that Leſley, general of the Scots ( 3), —_ 
was mY aring to march at the head of twenty-two 

thouſand men, in order to enter England. And, Claren 
in effect, he paſſed the Tweed the twentieth of p. 11 ra 
Auguſt, the very day King Charles ſet out from Nalon, 
London for York, where he arrived on the twenty. ., 411, 426. 
third. Leſley, purſuing his march, came the twenty. vo * 
ſeventh to Newburn, on the north - ſide of the Tine, 122; f. 
four miles from Newcaſtle. At his arrival, he found 
lord Conway poſted with his troops on the ſouth- 

ſide of the river, where he had raiſed breaſt-works 
over againſt the two fords, to oppoſe his paſſage. 
It is needleſs to enter on a detail of this action. It Auguſt 2g 


o . . . . , 4 I U 
Tine, after a fight very faintly maintained by the Anna, 


Ns” 


or four hundred men, yet did this inconſiderable = . 
check produce great effects, all to that Prince's dif- Clarendon 
advantage. 1.,The earl of Strafford's having been p. 114. 
ſomewhat too harſh in his expreſſions to the officers Ruſtworh, 
and ſoldiers, who were returned from the rout at Vl. IIl. 
Newburn, diſguſted the whole army, and thereby * ß 
put the vanquiſhed, in their own vindication, upon 
magnifying the reſolution and number of the Scotiſh 

troops. This could not but produce a very ill effect 

in the King's army, which before was not too well 
diſpoſed. 2. The Engliſh malecontents were more 

at eaſe, and ſpake more boldly againſt the govern- 

ment, knowing it was no proper ſeaſon to ſilence 

them. 3. The Scots miſſed not this opportunity to Artifics of the 
ſhew the Engliſh, by as moderate a conduct as the Scots. 
juncture could allow, that their deſign in entering 
England, was not to injure the inhabitants, but 

only to procure acceſs to his Majeſty, in order to 


lay their grievances before him. By this means 


they ſeparated, as far as poſſible, the King's cauſe 

from that of the people of England, which did 

King Charles unſpeakable prejudice. 4. The con- 
ſternation cauſed by the Newburn defeat, and con- 
trariwife the moderation of the Scots, who, not- 
withſtanding the ſucceſs of their arms, affected to 

defire only ſome good accommodation, inclined the 

whole nation to a peace. None but the court-party 
imployed their utmoſt efforts, tho' in vain, to in- 

tpire the Engliſh with a deſire of revenge. 5. As 

in King Charles's then circumſtances, with an army 

of enemies before him, and numberlefs mate-con- 

tents every where elſe throughout the kingdom, 

as well as in his own army, it was nat poſſible for 

him to raiſe money by the ſame methods he had 
thitherto practiſed, there reſulted a general opinion, 

that a parliament was abſolutely neceſſary. To They juſtify 
this it was that the Scots and Engliſh male-contents themſelves t 
deſired to lead him, tho againſt his will, knowing the _ 


Append. 


* 


p. 283. 


(1) The bullion of the mint was ordered to be ſeized; but the merchants repreſenting to his Majeſty, and council, the great pre- . 
judice it would be to his Majeſty's honor, reputation and intereſt, both at home and abroad, the deſign was laid aſide, and 1. ; 
40,000 l. taken up of the merchants concerned in the mint, upon credit of the cuſtoms. There was likewiſe a deſign to debaſe Annals. 
the coin, but it was laid aſide by the remarks of fir Thomas Rowe, in a ſpeech at the council-table. Nalſon, p. 391. Theſe 
ſeverat methods, and particularly a voluntary loan of ſome lords of the council, and other gentlemen, brought the King in 


300,000 l. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 111. 


(2) They offered, by way of compoſition, to build for the King, a ſtately palace in St. James's park, and to pull down 
Whitehall, and make a ſtately way by the Thames fide, ſtrait from Charing-Croſs to Weſtminſter-hall. Whitlock, p. 35. 
(3) To maintain their army, the Scots impoſed a tax of the tenth penny upon all the rents ot Scotland. Nalſon, Vol. I. p. 408. 
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4 Ax' 1640. 


CcnaxlEs Lit was ſcarce poſſible that a new parliament ſhould | 
| be diſpoſed in his favor. 


The Scots had in England more correſpondents 
than the King had *till now imagined, but he per- 
ceived it not before his affairs were on the decline. 
They had diſperſed two manifeſtoes, of which one 
was intitled, Six Conſiderations of the Lawfulneſs 
« of their Expedition into England,” and the other, 
c Intentions of the Scots and their Army manifeſted 
« to their Brethren in England.” In theſe two 
papers, they were extremely careful to ſhew, that 
the motive of their armament and entry into Eng- 
land, was not to invade that kingdom, bur only to 
defend themſelves againſt ſome particular perſons, 
their ſworn enemies, among whom they named, as 
the principal, the earl of Strafford, and archbiſhop 


of Canterbury. They ſaid, in their preſent ſitua- 


tion, their country being blocked up by ſea and 
land, and their trade interrupted, it was not poſſible 
to expect any longer the coming of their enemies 
to attack them, without being expoſed to certain 
ruin. 
when his houſe is beſet, and his enemies ready to 
aſſault it, fallies out himſelf and attacks them in 
hopes of averting, by a vigorous effort, the im- 
pending ruin. They maintained, it was the King 
who had violated the peace, and, having granted 
that the general-aſſembly ſhould regulate the kirk's 


affairs, and its regulations be ratified in parliament, | 


had, without any lawful cauſe, prorogued the par- 
liament, before what the general aſſembly had judged 
neceſſary was confirmed: nay, he had denied au- 
dience to the parliament's deputies, and tho? he 
had agreed that other deputies might be ſent him, 
it was only to amuſe them, ſince the war with 
Scotland had been already determined in council, 
and the parliaments of Ireland and England con- 
vened in order for ſupplies. They — repre- 
ſented the juſtice and equity of the late parliament 
of England, in denying King Charles money for a 
war ſo notoriouſly unjuſt. In ſhort, for it would 
be endleſs to enumerate all the particulars contained 
in theſe two papers, their aim was to demonſtrate 


to the people of England, 1. The juſtice of their 


cauſe. 2. The artifices of their enemies to mp 
them. 3. The neceſſity they were under of taking 
arms in their own lawful defenſe, and to prevent 


their ruin. 4. They ſaid, notwithſtanding their | 


entry into England, the war was defenſive on their 
part. 5. That they intended not to offer any in- 
Jury or violence, or inrich themſelves with ſpoils of 
the Engliſh, but only to procure accets to his Ma- 
jeſty, to preſent their grievances, which was denied 
them, except they would abſolutely ſurrender them- 
ſelves up to the mercy of their adverſaries. 6. They 
called 
the better to gain belief they made uſe of the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions and moſt folemn oaths. 
7. Finally, they did not forget inſinuating to the 
Engliſh, that they had the ſame cauſe to maintain, 


ſince the liberties of England were equally in danger | 


with thoſe of Scotland. 

Theſe manifeſtoes, which were doubtleſs owing 
to the counſels of ſome of the Engliſh male-contents, 
produced ſuch effect upon the people, the army, 
and even on ſuch of the lords as were not wholly 
devoted to the court, that Charles might very eaſily 
fee how difficult it would be to ſupport the war, 
and to what danger he would be expoſed, it he 
hazarded a battle at ſuch a juncture. Nothing was 
more diſadvantageous to this Prince than the. ex- 
treme deſire expreſſed by the Scots to terminate the 
diſpute by ſome wholeſome agreement, which 
ſhewed their aim was not to make war upon the 
Engliſh ; whereas it was Charles's intereſt to ingage 
them both in a national quarrel. Wherefore the 
Scots failed not to improve the advantage of their 


They compared themſelves to a man who, | 


od to witneſs, this was their intention, and | 


moderate conduct. As foon as they were maſters CHARLES 
of Newcaſtle, they ſent a very humble petition to Ax' 1640. 
the King, beſeeching him to give ear to their Wyman 
complaints, and cure their evils, by advice of the The Scots ſue 
Engliſh patliament. Charles, who was preſſed on — == 
all ſides, had already ſummoned the nobility to Nilen Sa 
meet him at York, the twenty-fourth of September, p. 432. 

to tender their advice upon the preſent ſituation of Charles ſum- 
his affairs. He therefore told the Scots, that their mons the no- 
petition was expreſſed in ſuch general terms, that he — vga 
could not give them a poſitive anſwer: but if they 8 1 
would ſpeak more plainly, and declare the par- p. 116. 
ticulars of their demands, he would give ſuch an- Ruſbworth, 
ſwers as the peers, who were to meet at York, Vol, III. p. 
ſhould think proper. Thereupon they fent him os 
their demands, the eighth of September, viz. | 

*©'1. That his Majeſty would be graciouſly The Scots de- 
pleaſed to command, that the laſt acts of par- mand. * 
| ** lament may be publiſhed in his Highneſs's name, p. 1258. 
as our Sovereign Lord, with the eſtates of par- Nalſon, 

liament convened by his Majeſty's authority. P. 433. 
*© 2, That the caſtles of Edinburg and other 
ſtrengths of the kingdom of Scotland may, 
according to the firſt toundation, be furniſhed 
<< and uſed for our defenſe and ſecurity. 

* 3. That our countrymen in his Majeſty's do- 
minions of England and Ireland may be freed 
from cenſure for ſubſcribing the covenant, and 
be no more preſſed with oaths and ſubſcriptions, 
unwarrantable by your laws, and contrary to 
their national oath and covenant, approved by 
his Majeſty. 

« 4. That the common incendiaries, who have 
been the authors of this combuſtion, may receive 
e their juſt cenſure. 

* 5. That all our ſhips and goods, with all the 
damage thereof, may be reſtored. 

66 6. That the wrongs, loſſes and charges, which 
e all this time we have ſuſtained, may be re- 

e paired, 5 

« 7. That the dechrations made againſt us, as 
cc trajtors, may be recalted in the end, by the 
« advice and counſel of the ſtates of England 
« convened in parliament. His Majeſty may be 
ce pleaſed to remove all gariſons from the bor- 
ce ders, and any impediments which may ſtop free 
* trade.“ N 
By this latter article it appears, how careful the hey gain the 
Scots were to loſe no opportunity of gaining to their [ye © 
intereſt the people of England. Of this they gave affection. 
the following inſtance. As the Londoners had all Sept. 9. 
their coals from Newcaſtle, and could not any how Nalſon, 
| be without that trade, the Scots were no ſooner . 
maſters of Newcaſtle, but they wrote to the lord Vol. III. p. 
| mayor and aldermen of London, . That knowing 1259. 

6 bow neceſſary the free traffic of coals was for = 
their city, and other places of England, they 

ba had, as a teſtimony of greateſt reſpect and good- 

e will to the city of London, fent two noblemen 

e to aſſure the maſters of ſhips, who, poſſeſſed 

ce with needleſs fears, were haſtening out of the 
river, that their purpoſe was not to ſtop, bur 

e to uſe their beſt means to continue that trade,” 

This letter anſwered the Scots expectations. Nalſon, p. 
Preſently after, it was openly diſcourſed about 436. 
London of petitioning his Majeſty that he 
would pleaſe to ſummon a parliament. The privy- 
| council, left by Charles at London, having ſome 
notice of this deſign, indeavored to obſtruct it, by 
a letter directed to the lord mayor and aldermen: 
but they could not ſucceed. So a petition was re- 
ſolved on, and ſent to the King at York by ſome of 
the aldermen and common- council. It runs thus: 

Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
— EIN G moved with the duty and obedience 
4 which, by the laws, your petitioners owe un- 


7 


% to your ſacred Majeſty, they humbly preſent to 
your 


CuARUESsI your princely and pious wiſdom, the ſeveral preſ- 
An? 1640. ** ſing grievances following: viz. 


Petition from 


twelve peers. 


N alion, 
T 473 


Ruſhworth, 


Vol. III. 
1260. 
Annals. 


P» 


«« 1, The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions upon 
« merchandiſe, importing and exporting, and the 
« urging and levying of ſhip-money, notwithſtand- 
« ing both which, merchants ſhips and goods have 
« been taken and deſtroyed, both by Turkiſh and 


e other pirates. 


« 2, The multitude of monopolies, patents and 
« warrants, whereby trade in the city and other 
« parts of the kingdom is much decayed. 

« z. The ſundry innovations in matters of reli- 
„ gion. | 3 

« 4, The oath and canons lately injoined by the 
« late convocation, whereby your petitioners are in 
« danger to be deprived of their miniſters. 

« 5. The great concourſe of Papiſts, and their 


« jnhabitations in London, and the fuburbs, where- | 


„ by they have more means and opportunity of 
<« ploting and executing their deſigns againſt the re- 
« ]igion eſtabliſhed. g 

« 6. The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diſſolutions 
& of parliaments, without the redreſs of your ſub- 
4 jets grievances. Us 
5. The impriſonment of diverſe citizens for 
«© non-payment of ſhip-money and other impoſitions, 
ce and the proſecution of many others in the ſtar- 
« chamber, for not conforming themſelves to com- 
ce mitees in patents of monopolies, whereby trade 
« js reſtrained. | . | 

« 8, The great danger your facred perſon is 
% expoſed to in the preſent war, and the various 


« fears which ſeized upon your petitioners, and 


« their families by reaſon thereot, which griev- 
<« ances and fears have occaſioned fo great a ſtop 
and diſtraction in trade, that your petitioners can 
neither buy, ſel], receive, nor pay as formerly, 
« and tends to the utter ruin of the inhabitants of 
this city, the decay of navigation and cloathing, 
« and the manufactures of this kingdom. | 

« Your humble petitioners, conceiving that the 
ce aid grievances are contrary to the laws of this 
« kuigdom, and finding by experience that they 
are not redreſſed by the ordinary courſe of juſ- 
<« tice, do therefore moſt humbly beſeech your moſt 
ſacred Majeſty, to cauſe a parliament to be ſum- 
moned with all convenient ſpeed, whereby they 
«© may be relieved in the premiſſes. 

And your petitioners, &c. 


* 
* 


aA 3A 
A © 


Within few days, this petition was followed by 
another from twelve peers, in behalf of themſelves 
and diverſe others; 21 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 5 
66 * E ſenſe of that duty and ſervice which 


ee we owe to your ſacred Majeſty, and our 


« your realm of England, have moved us in all 


« humility to beſeech your royal Majeſty, to give 


6 us leave to offer to your moſt princely wiſdom, 


the apprehenſion which we and other your faith- | 


ful ſubjects have conceived of the great diſtem- 
„ pers and dangers now threatening the church, 
« ſtate, and your royal perſon, and the fiteſt means 
„ by which they may be prevented. | 
„The evils and dangers, whereof your Majeſty 
may be pleaſed to take notice, are theſe : 
1, That your ſacred Majeſty is expoſed to 


hazard and danger in the preſent expedition a- 


„ gainſt the Scotith army, and, by occaſion of 
© the war, your revenue is much waſted, your 


—B — 
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car neſt affection to the good and welfare of this | 


ſubjects burdened with coat and conduct- money, 
billeting ſoldiers, and other military charges, 
and diverſe rapines and diſorders commited in ſe- 
veral parts in this your realm, by the ſoldiers 
e raiſed for that ſervice, and your whole kingdom 
*© become full of fear and diſcontent. 
© 2, The ſundry innovations in matters of re. 
ligion 3 the oath and canons lately impoſed upon 
*© the clergy, and other your Majeſty's ſubjects. 
3. The great increaſe of Popery, and im- 
ploying of Popith recufants, and others ill- affect. 
ed to the religion by law eſtabliſhed, in Places 
of power and truſt, and eſpecially commanding 
men and arms both in the field and other coun. 
ties in this realm ; whereas, by the laws, they 
% are not permited to have arms in their own 
&© houſes. 3 

© 4. The great miſchief which may fall upon 
e this kingdom, if the intentions which have been 
<< credibly reported of bringing in Iriſh forces ſhall 
take effect. 

«© 5. The urging of ſhip- money, and proſecu- 
tion of ſome ſheriffs in the ſtar- cbamber for no 
&« levying it. | 

«© 6. The heavy charge of merchandiſe to the 
diſcouragement of trade, the multitude of mono- 
« poliſts or other patentees, whereby the commo- 
«« dities and manufactures of the kingdom are much 
<« burdened, to the great and univerſal grievance 
« of your people. | 

«© 7, The great grief of your ſubjects by the in- 
<«« termiſſion of parliaments in the late former diſ- 
% ſolving of ſuch as have been called, with the 
«© hoped effects which otherwite they might have 
e procured. 

% For a remedy whereof, and prevention of the 
% danger which may inſue to your royal perſon, 
e and to the whole ſtate, we do, in all humility 
c and faithfulneſs, beſeech your moſt excellent Ma- 
« jeſty, that you would be pleaſed to ſummon a 
<« parliament, within ſome ſhort and convenient 
ce time, whereby the cauſe of theſe, and other great 
&« grievances which your poor petitioners now lie 
% under, may be taken away, and the authors and 
ce counſellors of them may be there brought to ſuch 
e legal trial and condign puniſhment, as the na- 
ture of the offenſe does require; and that the 
« preſent war may be compoſed by your Majeſty's 
« wiſdom without blood-ſhed, in ſuch manner as 
«© may conduce to the honor and fafety of your 
« Majeſty's perſon, the content of your people, 
ce and continuance of both your kingdoms againſt 
« the common enemy of the reformed reli- 
« gion (1). 

Prancis Bedford. Say and Seal. 

Ro. Eſſex. Ed. Howard. 
Willlam Hartford. Bullingbrook. 
Warwick. Mandevile. 
Earl of Briſtol. Brook. 
Mulgrave. Pagett, 


La 
A 


Charles having, preſently after, convened the Petition of 3 
Yorkſhire gentry, propoſed to them payment of the like nat 


n 4 . he gent!) 
| trained-bands for two months. This propoſition by Lo a 


being accepted, the gentlemen prepared a ſuitable gz. 20. 
addreis to inform his- Majeſty of their conſent : but Ruſhwort, 
withal they intreated he would indeavor to com- Vol. "ng 
poſe differences with the Scots, and to ſummon Paso. 
a parliament. The carl of Strafford, being deſired p. 439 
to preſent the addreſs, denied, except the clauſe 

about calling a parliament was expunged; alledg- 

ing, he knew the King fully deſigned it. But the 


— 


—_ 


(1) His Majeſty's anſwer to this petition was : That before the receipt thereof, he well foreſaw the danger which threat- 
« ened himſelf and crown, and therefore reſolved to ſummon all the peers to his preſenſe, the 24th of September, and with 
„them to conſult, what in this caſe is fiteſt to be done for his honor, and the ſafety of the kingdom, where the petitioners, 


with the reſt, might offer any thing conducing to theſe ends,” Whitlock's Memoirs, P. 36. 


gentlemen 
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s gentlemen were unwilling to omit theſe words, and 
5 . vr delivered their addreſs themſelves. 
— King Charles perceiving, by the petitions pre- 


"Fats, . a 
Charles deter- ſented him, that it was the nation's fervent deſire 


mines on call- 4 parliament ſhould be convened, doubted not it 
ing a parlia - y uld be the firſt advice the peers, when aſſembled, 
es, would give him. He reſolved therefore to pre- 
p. 115, 121. vent ſuch advice, by ſummoning a parliament to 
meet on the third of November, for fear, if he de- 
layed it any longer, he might be thought to have 
done it by compulſion. The great council of the 
peers being aſſembled at York, the twenty-fourth 


of September, his Majeſty addreſſed them as fol- 


lows: 
My lords, | | 
King N PON ſudden innovations, where the dan- 
Charles's © gers are near and inſtant, it hath been the 


ſpeech to his «© cyttom of my predeceſſors to aſſemble the great 
great council cc council of the peers, and by their advice and 


; © 5" <« afliſtance to give a timely remedy to ſuch evils, 
Nalſon, <« which could not admit a delay ſo long as muſt 


p. 442. <« of neceſſity be allowed tor the aſſembling of the 
Ruſhworth, «© parliament. 
Vol. III. «© This being our condition at this time, and an 
* ce army of rebels lodged within this kingdom, I 
«© thought it moſt fit to conform mylelt to the prac- 
« tiſe of my predeceſſors in like caſes; that, with 
your advice and aſſiſtance, we might juſtly pro- 
ceed to the chaſtiſement of theſe inlolencics, and 
&« ſecuring ot my good ſubjects. | | 
« In the firſt place, I muſt let you know, that 
-<< I defire nothing more than to be rightly under- 
s ſtood of my people. And to that end, I have 
of myſelf reſolved to call a 1 having 
ce already given order to my lord-keeper to iſſue 
« the writs inſtantly, ſo that the parliament may 
ce be aſſembled by the third of November next: 
« whither if my ſubjects bring thoſe good affections 
cc which become them towards me, I ſhall not fail 
« on my part to make it a happy meeting. In 
cc the mean time, there are two points wherein I 
« ſhall deſire your advice, which indeed were the 
chief cauſe of your meeting. 
« Firſt, What anſwer to give to the petition of 
« the rebels, and in what manner to treat with 
« them. Ot which, that you may give a ſure judg- 
4 ment, 1 have ordered that your lordſhips ſhall 
« be clearly and truly informed of the ſtate of the 
« whole buſineſs, and upon what reaſons the ad- 
« vices which my privy -council unanimouſly gave 
« me, were grounded. 
„The ſecond is, How my army ſhall be kept 
de on foot and maintained, until the ſupplies of a 
« parliament may be had. For ſo long as the 
« Scotiſh army remains in England, I think no 
« man will counſel me to diſband mine: for that 
«© would be an unſpeakable loſs to all this part of 
« the kingdom, by ſubjecting them to the greedy 
e appetite of the rebels, beſide the unſpeakable 
« diſhunor which would thereby fall upon this 
& nation.” 


When King Charles had thus ſpoken to their lord- 


A 
La) 


Col 
A 


It is reſolved 


to treat with ſhips, he commanded to be read the reaſons which 


the _ had induced his council to adviſe the levying an 
2 — army againſt the Scots, and the Scots petition pre- 


ſented him ſince their taking Newcaſtle, as alſo the 


n 


| royal anſwer, and their particular demands. Then, ChARTESIL 
the ear] of Traquair, by his Majeſty's order, ex- An" 1640. 


plained theſe demands to the peers, and labored to- 
ſhew, how ſome of them ſubverted the fundamen- 
tal laws of Scotland, others the King's juſt prero- 
gative and dignity, and of which many were to the 
detriment of his Majeſty's profit, and prejudice of 


| diverſe good ſubjects there. The reſult of their 


lordſhips deliberations was, that certain of them- 

ſelves ſhould be ſent as commiſſioners, to treat with 

the Scots, and indeavor to conclude a pacification. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, ſixteen peers were cho- Commiſſion- 
ſen for commiſſioners (1), to whom Charles added ers appointed 
as aſſiſtants, the earls of Traquair, Morton, and Nate 
Lanerick ſecretary of Scotland,“ fir Lewis Steward, ., _ 

and fir John Burroughs. It was farther agreed, that * 
the treaty ſhould begin at Rippon (2) the firſt of torgets fir 


October, and that the earl of Lanerick ſhould ſig- Henry Vane. 


nity to the Scots this reſolution, 

This article being diſpatched, King Charles de- Another re- 
fired the lords to conſider of means to ſupport his ſolution to 
army during the treaty. It is ſomewhat unaccount- 2279w 
able his Majeſty ſhould undertake this war without * 
having any ſupply from the parliament, and ſhould doners. 
be ſo ill-provided for the payment of his army, Ruſhworth, 
that within a month after opening the campain, he Vol. III. p. 
was unable to furniſh its maintenance. For my 1278, 1279, 
part, I cannot deviſe any other reaſon of this con- ** 
duct, except that, for the ſupport of this war, he 
had depended upon ſuch means as were no longer 
in his power to imploy. However this be, the 
earl of Stratford having informed their lordſhips of 
the number of troops his Majeſty had on foot, 
namely, about twenty four thouſand men, de- 
clared that the payment of this army amounted to 
ſixty thouſand pounds per month, and that to keep 
the army together for three months, no leſs would 
ſerve than the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds. 

He added, if the army ſhould diſband, all York- Ibid. 
ſhire would be loſt in two days, and the whole Nalſon, 
kingdom indangered. Whereupon it was reſolved p. 445. 
that, a letter ſubſcribed by all the peers preſent, 

ſhould be ſent to the city of London for lending 

the two hundred thouſand pounds, upon ſuch ſecu- 

rity as ſhould be agreed on, each of the peers of- 

fering to become bound. | 

The Scots 3 appointed their commiſſioners The treaty 
to treat with the Engliſh, the negociation com- begins at 
menced, at Rippon, the firſt of October (3). Bur Rippon. 
before the chiet point of the treaty was conſidered, * 
certain preliminary articles were to be ſettled, which 3 
the Scots propoſed, as abſolutely neceſſary to a demanded by 
happy concluſion. They repreſented therefore, that the Scots. 
their army had ſtoped at Newcaſtle and Durham, Nalſon, 
and as the negociation might hold ſome time, it 1 
was neceſſary, before all things, to provide for the Vol. III. p. 
ſubſiſtence of their troops during the treaty. This 1287. 
was the principal article on which they inſiſted, as 
a preliminary to the treaty, There were likewiſe 
other articles, the mention whereof I deem not very 
needful, ſince it will preſently appear what was the 


| main point by the preliminarics agreed on. I ſhall p. 1286. 


only add, that the Scots would never ſuffer the earl Annals, 
of Traquair to aſſiſt at the treaty, becauſe he was P. 856. 
one of thoſe they termed incendiaries, againſt whom 
they demanded ſevere juſtice. Finally, atter many 
debates, the commiſſioners of both nations agreed 


* 
„ 


ꝶ6— 


(1) His Majeſty choſe the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Eſſex, Holland, Warwick, Briſtol, and Berk- 
- ſhire; the lord viſcount Mandevile; the lords Paget, Wharton, Dunſmire, Brook, Savile, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcrick. 


Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 122. Ruſhworth, Vol. III. p. 1276. 


more regarded. Whitlock, p. 36. 


Mr. Smith, Mr. Wed 
Vor. II. 


(2) York was named firſt, but the Scots refuſed to treat there, ** as not ſecure for their commiſſioners, ſs long as the 
« earl of Strafford commanded there in chief, who had proclaimed them traitors in Ireland, before the King had done it in 
« England.” This was the firſt public appearance of the Scots enmity againſt Strafford, and it is ſtrange it ſhould not be 


(3) The Scotiſh commiſſioners were, the earl of Dunfermling, lord Loudon, fir Patric Hephurne, fir William Douglaſs, 
— Mr. Henderſon, Mr. Johnſton, 8 Vol. III. p. 1282. | 
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CARL ESI the ſixteenth of October, on the following preli- 
Ax' 1640. minaries. 


— ==mmned 
Preliminary c 
articles touch- ,, 
ing the Scot- 
iſh army. 
Nalſon, 1 
4 457- ”y 
uſhworth, cc 


Vol. III. | 
p- 1293. _ 
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cc 


The treaty _ 
removed to 
London. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. III. p. 
1303, 1305. 
Nalſon, 


p. 461. 


Proceedings 
againſt the _ 
earl of Briſtol, . * 


« 1, That the Scotiſh army ſhall have for | 


competent mainterance, the ſum of eight hun- 
dred and fifty pound per diem ; and that the 
payment thereof ſhall continue for two months, 
in caſe the treaty ſhall fo long laſt; which pay- 
ment to be made weekly upon the Friday of 
every week. : 

« 2, The days of the army's returning to 
be numbered within the days of the allowed 
maintenance. 

« 2, That the Scotiſh army ſhall content them- 
ſelves with the aforeſaid maintenance, and fhall 


neither moleſt Papiſts, prelates, nor their adhe- 


rents, nor any other perſons of whatſoever qua- 
lity. 5 | 

cc . That the inhabitants of the fard counties 
ſhall alſo have liberty to return peaceably to 
their own dwelings, and ſhall be refuſed no cour- 
teſy, it being always preſuppoſed, that the fit 
lodging of their army ſhall be allowed. 

« 5. That the army be furniſhed with coals in 
a regular way, and not at the pleaſure of the 
ſoldiers. 

«© 6, That there be a proviſion of forage, at the 


prices to be ſet down in a table, which muſt al ſo 


contain the particular prices of all forts of vic- 
tuals, and other neceſſaries for the army, to be 
indifferently agreed upon by perſons nominated 
on hoth ſides. | 

« 7. That free trade and commerce between 
both nations be reſtored, and not to be inter- 
rupted, hut upon the warning of three months : 
but no victuals, arms, nor ammunition to be im- 
ported into Newcaſtle, &c. 

« 8, That victuals and other neceſſaries for the 
army be free of cuſtom ; and that his Majcſty's 
cuſtom of coals and other ware be left free to be 
levied by his own officers. 

« 9. That there be a freedom to furniſh neceſ- 
faries for both armies, and liberty to be granted 
for milling, brewing, &c. | 

* 10. That the arrears of the contributions due 
to the Scotiſh army, be completely paid to the 
ſixteenth of October. 

« 11. That there be a ceſſation of arms, ac- 
cording to the particulars to be agreed upon. 

« 12. As for — the ſum of eight hundred 
and fifty pounds per diem, above ſpecified, there 
is a commitee appointed, who have power to 
treat with Northumberland, the biſhoprick of 


Durham, Newcaſtle, and (if need require) with | 


Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, about the pay- 
ment of it. 

«© 13. The lords will, before their going from 
York, ſettle a commitee, who fhall have charge 
to ſee the contribution orderly raiſed and paid; 
and that there ſhall likewiſe be a commitee no- 
minated, to whom either the Scotiſh commiſſi- 
oners, or the commitees of the country, may 
weekly give account of the carriage of the bu- 
ſineſs.“ 


The Scots had the addreſs to prolong ſigning 
theſe preliminaries *till the ſixteenth of October, 


.. . DES EPEDEDESESPEGEEECEE SHES EEE ö 


Proceedings againſt the 


H E earl of Briſtol *, who had been em- 
baſſador in Spain, to negociate Prince 
Cuharles's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta, 


*John Digby. was put under confinement, at his return to Eng- 


7 
2 4 


land, without being once admited to approach the 


— 


to enter into à diſcuſſion of the articles, which 
were to be the chief ſubject of the treaty, before 
the third of November, the day appointed for the 
parliament's meeting. The peers, as well thoſe at 
Rippon as thoſe at York, being indiſpenſibly ob- 
liged to repair to London, it would have been 
needleſs to begin the negoctation at Rippon. Where. 
fore the Engliſh commiſſioners, whether of them- 
ſelves, or by the Scots ſuggeſtion, propoſed to his 
Majeſty the treaty's removal from Rippon to Lon- 
don; and King Charles was under a neceſſity of 
| conſenting to it, tho? he plainly perceived the Scots 
expected to find many friends in London, and even 
in the parliament, as was actually the caſe. _ One 
may venture to ſay that, on occaſion of this treaty, 
this Prince commited three capital errors. Firſt, 
in ſummoning the parhament to meet at Weſtmin- 
ſter, ſince he could not be 1gnorant how much the 
city of London was diſſatisfied with his adminiſtra- 
tion, and conſequently ready to countenance ſuch 
reſolutions as the parliament might take againſt it; 
whereas, had he ſummoned the parliament to meet 


London, he would thereby have in part diſconcert- 
ed the Scots and Engliſh male-contents meaſures : 
of this error, he had afterwards but too much 
cauſe to be ſenſible. 
treaty to London, where the Scots had their prin- 
cipal correſpondents. Thirdly, in taking fo ſhort 
a time for the parliament's convention, ſo that he 
had only the month of October to conclude a peace 
with the Scots; a ſpace ſcarcely ſufficient to agree 
with them on the preliminaries and terms of the 
ceſſation, before the King and peers would be ob- 
liged to depart York and repair to London. Had 
he not been in ſuch haſte to fix the parliament's 
meeting to the third of November, he might have 
either concluded his treaty with the Scots, by 
granting what he could not have helped, or at 


ly perſiſted in any unreaſonable demands. Where- 
as, not being able to finiſh the negociation at Rip- 
pon, he was forced to remove the conferences to 
| London, a city well- affected to the Scots, and 
| Where they could, better than any where elſe, 
take juſt meaſures, whether with the chief inhabi- 
tants, or with their friends in the parliament. King 
Charles was ſufficiently convinced of theſe errors 
when it was too late to retrieve them. | 


Not to omit in this hiſtory any thing which to 
me ſeems material, I thought proper to add here 
| the earl of Briſtol's proceſs at the entrance of King 
Charles's reign z not being foreign to the purpoſe. 
Contrariwiſe, this proceſs, with the earl's anſwers, 
may be of great ſervice towards illuſtrating the 
| Cloſe of James Ps reign, touching the negociation 
| of Prince Charles's marriage with the Spaniſh In- 
fanta, and reſtitution of the Palatinate. It may 
| furniſh ſome conſiderable idea of Charles I's and 
the duke of Buckingham's characters. It could 
not be inſerted in any other place, without a too 
great interruption of the thread of our hiſtory. 


—— 2 


earl of BRISTOL. 


King's preſenſe, However, while King James 


after which, it {till remained to agree on the con- Cy ARL 
ditions of truce. It was therefore almoſt impoſſible Ay 1649 


tl 


The Ring; 


errors, 


Nalſon, 


gat York, or in any other place at a diſtance from P. 461. 


Clarendon, 


Secondly, removing the P. 129. 


leaſt left them without excuſe, had they obſtinate- 


Proceedings 


ainſt the 


lived, the duke of Buckingham, who was the cauſe Kr of Briſtol. 
of Briſtol's diſgrace, feigned a willingneſs to adJu 

his affair, if he would but anſweg ſome queſtions or 
objections, before commiſſioners appointed) 1 his 
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> Ruſhworth, 


Vol. I. p. 
234% &C* 


Proceedings Majeſty. 


1 A inſt the 
= elofBrifol. On the contrary, he found himſelf much farther 


The earl anſwered tfoſe queſtions, but 
his reconciliation was not thereby at all advanced. 


from it by the death of King James, and Charles I's 
acceſſion to the crown. Briſtol, perceiving himſelf in 
a very indifferent ſituation, wiſhed to come off, if 

oſſible, without wounding or impairing his honor, 

o this purpoſe, he applied to lord Conway, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, deſiring his interceſſion for him 
with his Majeſty, Diverſe letters paſſed between 
thoſe two noblemen upon that ſubject, and finally, 
during King Charles's ſecond parliament, in 1626, 
the earl received from lord Conway what follows : 


VIZ. 


My lord, 
« J Received a letter from your lordſhip, dated 
cc the fourth of this month, written in anſwer 
&« to a former letter, which I directed to your 
« lordſhip, by his Majeſty's commandment. This 
« laſt letter, according to my duty, I have ſhewed 
« unto his Majeſty, who hath peruſed it, and hath 
«© commanded me to write back to you again, that 
« he finds himſelf nothing ſatisfied therewith. The 
ce queſtions propounded to your lordſhip from his 
ce Majeſty, were plain and clear; Whether you did 
« rather chuſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned 
« for any errors paſſed in your negociation in Spain, 
« and injoy the benefit of the late gracious pardon 
ce granted in parliament, whereof you may have 
c the benefit? or whether, for the clearing of your 
« jnnocency (whereof your ſelf, and your friends 
c and followers are ſo confident) you will be con- 
cc tent to wave the advantage of that pardon, and 
4c put your ſelf into a legal way of examination for 
<« the trial thereof? His Majeſty's purpoſe thereby, 
<< js not to prevent you of any favors the law hath 
c given you: but if your aſſurance be ſuch as your 
« words and letters import, he conceives it ſtands 
« not with that public and reſolute profeſſion of 
4c your integrity to decline your trial. His Majeſty 
« leaves the choice to your ſelf, and requires from 
« you a direct anſwer, without circumlocution, or 
« bargaining with him for future favors before- 
« hand z but if you have a deſire to make uſe of 
« that pardon, which cannot be denied you, nor 
« is any way deſired to be taken from you, his Ma- 
C jeſty expects you ſhould at the leaſt forbear to 
« magnify your ſervice, and out of an opinion of 
e your innocency, caſt an aſperſion upon his Ma- 


« jeſty's juſtice, in not affording you that preſent 


<« fulneſs of liberty and favor, which cannot be 
e drawn from him, but in his good time, and ac- 
« cording to his good pleaſure. 

„„ Thus much I have in commandment to write 
e to your lordſhip, and to require your anſwer 
ce clearly and plainly, by this meſſenger ſent on 
e purpoſe for it, and ſo remain, 


Your lordſhips humble ſervant, 


Whitehall, 24, 
March, 1626. 


The earl of Briſtol's anſwer. 


My lord. 
« YT Have received your letter of the twenty- 
* fourth of March, the twenty-eighth, and 1 
% am infinitely grieved to underſtand, that my 
* former anſwer to yours of the fourth of March, 
<« hath not ſatisfied his Majeſty, which I will in- 


Edw. Conway. 


„ deavor to do in this, to the beſt of my under- 


“ ſtanding; and, to that end, ſhall anſwer to the 
particular points of your — letter, with the 
* orcateſt clearneſs I am able. 

« Firſt, Whereas you ſay in your letter, that the 
*« queſtion pro ded to me was plain and clear, 
„% vis. Whether I would chuſe to ſit ſtil], without 


being queſtioned for any errors paſſed in my ne- 
„ gociation with Spain, and injoy the benefit of 
the late gracious pardon, whereof I may take 
the benefit? Or whether, being content to wave 
the advantage of that pardon, T ſhall put my 
„ ſelf into a legal way of examination for the trial 
« thereof, &c. 

„ Firſt, Your lordſhip may be pleaſed to re- 
% member, your laſt propoſition was, whether 1 
«« deſired to reſt in the ſecurity I was in, which you 
„ now expreſs, whether I will chuſe to ſit ſtil] ? 

„ Secondly, Your propoſition was, whether 1 
would acknowledge the gracious favor of his 
Majeſty who now is, who had been pleaſed not 
to queſtion my actions, when it is beſt known to 


Lal 


= 


A 


« 


Q A 


cc 
cc 
cc 


your lordſhip that, by a commiſſion of the lords, 


I was queſtioned upon twenty articles, diverſe 


involving felony and treaſon, Altho? it be true, 
that when I had fo anſwered, as I am confident 
ce their lordſhips would have cleared me, I was fo 
„ unhappy, as their lordſhips never met more about 
ce that buſineſs. 

« But now your propoſition is, whether J will 
„ now chuſe to ſit ſtill without being farther que- 
e ſtioned for errors paſſed, whereas before it was 
required I ſhould acknowledge that I have not 
been queſtioned at all, which is a different thing. 
c But confering both your letters together, and 
« gathering the ſenſe and meaning, by making the 
latter an explanation of the former, which I 
could have wiſhed your lordſhip would have more 
clearly explained, I returned unto your lordſhip 
this plain and direct anſwer. 

That, underſtanding by the ſecurity I am in, 
& and ſiting ſtill, and not being farther queſtioned, 
«© I am reſtored to the hare freedom and liberty 
« of a ſubject and peer: for a man being called in 
«« queſtion by his Majeſty, if after his Majeſty ſhall 
ce be pleaſed; out of his goodneſs, that he reſt 
e quiet and ſecure, and that he ſhall not be farther 
« queſtioned, I conceive it is not apparent that his 
« liberty naturally revolveth unto him when, by 
« his Majeſty's grace, he is pleaſed to declare, he 
«« ſhall not be farther queſtioned, but may live in 
c farther ſecurity. So that underſtanding your 
letter in this fort (for no direct anſwer can be 
« made, until the ſenſe of the queſtion be truly 
«« ſtated) I do moſt humbly acknowledge and ac- 
«« cept his Majeſty's grace and favor, and ſhall not 
«« wave any thing that ſhall come to me by the 


Proceedings 
againſt the 
earl of Briſtol. 


«« pardon of the 21 Jac. Regis, nor by the pardon 


« of his Majeſty's coronation 3 and am ſo far from 
e bargaining, as you are pleaſed to expreſs it, for 
«« future favor (tho! I hope my humble and ſub- 
«« miſſive courſes of petitioning his Majeſty, nei- 
« ther hath, nor ſhall deſerve ſo harſh an expreſ- 
« ſion) that I ſhall not preſume ſo much as to preſs 
« for any favor, until my dutiful and loyal behavior 
% may move his Majeſty's royal and gracious heart 
ce thereunto, but receive with all humbleneſs this 


my freedom and liberty; the which I ſhall only 


« make uſe of in ſuch fort as I ſhall judge may be 
«© moſt agreeable to his Majeſty's pleaſure. ; 
« As for the ſecond part of your letter, wherein 
e you fay, that if I deſire to make uſe of that 
«© pardon, his Majeſty expects that I ſhould at leaſt 
« forbear to magnify my ſervices; or out of an 
<« opinion of my own innocency caſt an aſperſion 
% upon his Majeſty's juſtice. To this point I an- 
« ſwer, that as I hope I ſhall never err in that ſort 
« of immodeſty of valuing my ſervices, which I 
« acknowledge to have been accompanied with 1n- 
« finite weakneſs and diſabilities ; ſo I truſt it ſhall 


«© not diſpleaſe, that I make uſe, to my own com- 
poſterity, of thoſe 


« fort, and the honor of my 
« many written teſtimonies which my late moſt 
ee bleſſed maſter hath left me of his gracious ac- 

_ « ceptance 
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Proceedings 
againſt the 
carl of Briſtol. 


en =—_—md 


« ceptance of my ſervices for the ſpace of twenty 
„ years. So likewiſe I hope the modeſt avowing 
&« of my innocency will not be thought to caſt any 
« aſperſion upon his Majeſty's honor or juſtice, I 
« muſt freely confeſs unto your lordſhip, I am 
« much afflicted to ſee inferences of this nature 
« made, both in your lordſhip's laſt letter and in 
« this. For if it ſhall be infered as a thing re- 
« flecting upon the King's honor, that a man 
« queſtioned, ſhall not indeavor to defend his own 
& jnnocency before he be convicted; it will be im- 
poſſible for any man to be fafe ; for the honor of 
his Majeſty is too ſacred a thing for any ſubject, 
e how innocent ſoever, to conteſt againſt. So like- 
« wiſe, God forbid that it ſhould be brought into 
« conſequences (as in your former letter) as a tax 
e upon the government and juſtice of his late Ma- 
« jeſty, and his Majeſty who row is, that I ſhould 
have ſuffered ſo long time, not being guilty. 
% For as I never have been heard ſo much as to 
«© repine of injuſtice in their Majeſties in all my 
ſufferings, to I well know, that the long con- 


ry 
- 


© 
- 


* 
* 


La 
* 


e tinuance of my troubles may well be attributed 
<« unto other cauſes, as to my own errors of paſſion, | 


«* or other accidents ; for your lordſhip may well 
remember, that my affairs were almoſt two years 


ſince upon the point of a happy accommodation, 


* had it not been interrupted by the unfortunate 
„ miſtaking of the ſpeeches I uſed to Mr. Clark. 
„ ſhall conclude by intreating your lordſhip's 
« fayor, that J may underſtand from you, as I 
& hope for my comfort, that this letter hath given 
his Majeſty ſatisfaction; or if there ſhould yet 
remain any ſcruple, that I may have a clear and 
« plain ſignification of the King's pleaſure, which 


A 
* 


1 ſhall obey with all humility, 


Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 
BRISTOL. 


Some fews days after, the earl of Briſtol, being 
informed that the houſe of commons were ill- affected 
to the duke of Buckingham, was of opinion it im- 

orted him to improve that junEture. To this end, 
he petitioned the upper houſe, that he, being a peer 
of this realm, had not received a ſummons to par- 
liament, and deſired their lordſhips to mediate with 
his Majeſty, that he might injoy the liberty of a 
ſubject, and the privilege of his peerage, after near 
two years reſtraint, without «berng brought to a 
trial: and if any charge be brought in againſt him, 

he e that he might be tried by parliament. 
n this petition, it was reſolved in a commitee 


of the peers, that a writ of ſummons might be ſent 


to the earl of Briſtol. 

His grace of Buckingham thereupon ſignified to 
the houſe, that, on the carl of Briſtol's petition to 
the King, his Majeſty had ſent him his writ of ſum- 
mons : and withal, ſhewed their lordſhips the copy 
of a letter from his Majeſty to the ſaid earl, viz. 

„We have received your letter addreſſed unto 
te us by Buckingham, and cannot but wonder that 
ec you ſhould, thro? forgetfulneſs, make requeſt to 
« us of favor, as it you ſtood evenly capable of it, 
« when you know what your behavior in Spain de- 
« ſerved of us, which you are to examine by the 
% obſervations we made, and know you well re- 
&« member; how, at our firſt coming into Spain, 
« taking upon you to be ſo wile as to foreſee our 
intention to change our religion, you were ſo far 
from difſuading us, that you offered your advice 
& and ſecreſy to concur in it; and in many other 
« conferences preſſing to ſhew how convenient it 
e was to bea Roman Catholic; it being impoſſible 
« jn your opinion, to do any great action otherwiſe : 
« and how much wrong, diſadvantage, and dil- 
«. ſervice you did to the treaty, and to the right 
and intereſt of our dear brother and ſiſter, and 


La 


A 


« 
0 


A 


* 


| 


—ͤ—e— 


— — 
their children; hat diſadvantage, inconvenience Proceed; 
and hazard you intangled us in by your artifices, agaiaf th 
puting off and delaying our return home; the extlof rity 


cc 
cc 
cc 


great eſtimation you made of that ſtate, and the 


low price you ſet this kingdom at; ſtill main. 
taining that we, under color of friendſhip to 
Spain, did what was in our power againſt them 
which they ſaid, you very well know: and laſt 
of all, your approving of thoſe conditions, that 
our nephew ſhould be brought up in the Em- 
peror's court, to which fir Walter Aſhton then 


= 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(0 
cc 
cc 


his head : you replying unto him, that, without 


ſome ſuch great action, neither marriage nor 
cc 92 
peace could be had. 


The lord-keeper to the earl of Briſtol. 


My very good lord, 
B'. his Majeſty's commandment, I herewith 
2 ſend unto your lordſhip your writ of ſum. 
** mons for the parliament; but withal to ſignify 
his Majeſty's pleaſure herein farther, that how 
loever he gives way to the awarding of the writ 
yet his meaning is thereby, not to diſcharge an / 
former directions for reſtraint of your lordſhip's 
coming hither, but that you continue under the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


fame reſtriction as you did before; fo as your 


, lordſhip's perſonal attendance is to be forborne, 
Hand therein I doubt not but your lordſhip will 
<«« readily give his Majeſty ſatisfaction. And fo I 
** commend my ſervice very heartily unto your 
5 lordſhip, and remain, 


Your lordſhip's aſſured friend and ſervant, 


Dorſet Court, 


Marth 31, 1626. Tho. Coventry, C. S. 


The earl of Briſtobs anſwer to the lord-keeper. 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 


cc 


thirty-firſt of March, and with it his Ma- 
« jelty's writ of ſummons for the parliament. In 


ce the one his Majeſty commandeth me that, all 


« excuſes ſer aſide, upon my faith and allegiance, 
« I fail not to come and attend his Majeſty ; and 


«© this under the great ſeal of England. In the other, 


<« as ina letter miſſive, his Majeſty's pleaſure is in- 
„ timated by your lordſhip, that my perſonal at- 
c tendance ſhould be forborne : I muſt crave leave 
«© ingenuouſly to confeſs unto your lordſhip, that I 
« want judgment rightly to direct myſelf in this 
ce caſe; as likewiſe that I am ignorant how far this 
«© may trench upon the privileges of the peers of 
e this land, and upon mine and their ſafety here- 


« after: for if the writ be not obeyed, the law 


« calleth it a miſpriſion, and highly fineable, 
„ whereof we have had late examples; and a 
« miſſive letter, being avowed or not, is to be 


ce doubted would not be adjudged a ſufficient diſ- 


« charge againſt the great ſeal of England. On 
ce the other ſide, if the letter be not obeyed, a 
% peer may, de facto, be commited upon a 
«© contempt, in the interim, and the queſtion cleared 
« afterwards; ſo that in this caſe it is above my 
ce abilities. I can only anſwer your lordſhip, that 
« vill moſt exactly obey ; and to the end I may 
underſtand which obedience will be, in all kinds, 


A 
Lay 


«© moſt ſuitable to my duty, I will preſently re- 
« pair to my private lodging at London, and 


ce there remain until in this, and other cauſes, I 


« ſhall have petitioned his Majeſty, and underſtand 


A 
* 


his farther pleaſure. For the ſecond part of your 
« lordſhip's letter, where your lordſhip faith, That 
« his Majeſty's meaning is not thereby to diſcharge 


e any former directions, for reſtraint of your lord - 
e ſhip's coming hither, but that you continue ner | 


laid, that he durſt not give his conſent for fear of 


Have received your lordſhip's letter, of the 
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cc 


«CC 


the ſame reſtriction as before; ſo that your lord- | 


e ſhip's perſonal attendance here is to be forborne: 
& I conceive your lordſhip intendeth this touching 

my coming to parliament only , for as touching 
my coming to London, I never had at any time 
one word of prohibition, or colorable pretenſe 
of reſtraint ; but, on the contrary, having his 
late Majeſty's expreſs leave to come to London, 
to follow my atfairs, out of my reſpect to his 
Majeſty, then Prince, and to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, I forbore to come until I might know, 
whether my coming would not be diſagreeable 
c unto them. Whereunto his Majeſty was pleaſed 
« to anſwer, both under the hand of the duke, and 
Mr. ſecretary Conway, that he took my reſpect 
unto him herein in very good part, and would 
wiſh me to make uſe of the leave the King had 
<« given me. Since which time I never received 
any letter or meſſage of reſtraint ; only his Ma- 
«« jeſty, by his letter bearing date June the laſt, 
„ commandeth me to remain as I was in the 
time of the King his father, which was with 
liberty to come to London to follow my own 
affairs as I pleaſed, as will appear unto your 
lordſhip, if you will afford me fo much favor as 
<< to peruſe them. I have writ thus much unto 
your lordſhip, becauſe I would not, thro? miſ- 
underſtanding, fall into diſpleaſure by my coming 
up, and to intreat your lordſhip to inform his 
Majeſty thereof : and that my lord Conway, by 
whoſe warrant I was'only reſtrained in the late 
King's time, of famous memory, may produce 
any one word which may have-ſo much as any 
colorable pretenſe of debaring my coming up to 
London. I beſeech your lordſhip to pardon my 
deſire to have things clearly underſtood ; for the 
want of that formerly hath cauſed all my troubles; 
and when any thing is miſinformed concerning 
me, I have little or no means to clear it; fo that 
my chief labor is to avoid miſunderſtanding. I 
ſhall conclude with beſeeching your lordſhip to 
do me this favor, to let his Majeſty underſtand, 
that my coming up is only rightly to underſtand 
his pleaſure, whereunto I ſhall in all things moſt 
dutitully and humbly conform myſelf. And fo, 
with my humble ſervice to your lordſhip, I 
recommend you to God's holy protection, and 
„remain, | 

Your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


Sherborn, April 
12, 1626. 
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BRISTOL. 


The earl of Briſto!'s ſecond petition preſented to the 
| houſe of lords, April 19, 1626. 


The humble petition of John earl of Briſtol, 


Humbly ſhewing unto your lordſhips, 


« THAT he hath lately received his writ of 
0 1 parliament, for which he returneth unto 
« your lordſhips moſt humble thanks, but jointly 
« with it a letter from my lord-keeper, com- 


„ manding him, in his Majeſty's name, to forbear 


« his perſonal attendance; and altho he ſhall ever 
ce obey the leaſt intimation of his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
<« yet he moſt humbly oifereth unto your lordſhips 


e wiſe conſiderations, as too high a point for him, 


« how. far this may trench upon the liberty and 
<« ſafety of the peers, and the authority of their 
c letters patent, to be in this fort diſcharged by a 
4e letter miſſive of any ſubject, without the King's 


hand; and, for your lordſhips due information, 


e he hath annexed a copy of the ſaid lord-keeper's 
„letter, and his anſwer thereunto. 
« He farther humbly petitioneth your lordſhips, 
e that having been, tor the ſpace of two years, 
„ highly wronged in point of his liberty, and of 
& his honor, by many ſiniſter aſperſions which have 
No. 39. Vol. II. | 


been caſt upon him, without being permited to 
** antwer for himſelt; which hath been done by 
the power and induſtry of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, to keep him from the prefenſe of his 
Majeſty and the parliament, left he ſhould dit- 
cover many crimes concerning the ſaid duke. 
He therefore moiſt humbly beſeecheth, that he 
may be heard both in the point of his wrong, 


cc 
cc 
cu 
cc 


cc 


he will make it appear, how infinitely the faid 


duke hath both abuſed their Majeſties, the ſtate, 
and both houſes of parliament. And this he is 
moſt confident will not be denied, ſince the court 
of parliament never refuſeth to hear the pooreſt 
ſubject ſeeking for redreſs of wrongs, nor the 
acculation againſt any, be he ever ſo powerful: 
and herein he beſcecheth your lordſhips to me- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


to the houſe, in ſuch ſort as youſhall think fiting 3 
aſſuring his Majeſty, that all he ſhall ſay, ſhall 
not only tend to the ſervice of his Majelty and 
the ſtate, but highly to the honor of his Ma- 
«© jeſty's royal perſon, and of his princely virtues : 
and your ſuppliant ſhall ever pray tor your lord- 
«© ſhips proſperity.” 

The lord-keeper thereupon delivered to the houſe 
of peers this meſſage from his Majeſty. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


<< pretered unto this houſe by the earl of Briſtol, ſo 
« void of duty and reſpects to his Majeſty, that 
he hath great cauſe to puniſh him : that he hath 


cc 
cc 


cc 


his Majeſty their lordſhips have proceeded there- 
in, which his Majeſty conceiveth to have been 
upon the knowledge they have, that he hath 


cc 
cc 


cc 


« for the ſame, and is reſolved to put the caule 
upon the honor and juſtice of their lordſhips 
and this houſe. And thereupon his Majeſty 


cc 


cc 


of Briſtol be ſent for as a delinquent, to anſwer 
« in this houſe his offenſes, commured/in his nego- 
e ciations before his Majeſty's being in Spain, and 


c and his ſcandaliſing the duke of Buckingham im- 
«© mediately, and by reflection his Majeſty, with 
«« whoſe privity, and by whoſe directions the duke 
« did guide his actions, and without which he did 
« nothing. All which his Majeſty will cauſe to 
ce be charged againſt him before their lordſhips in 
ce this houſe. 

Their lordſhips appointed a commitee to attend 
his Majeſty, and to tender him their humble thanks 


honor and juſtice of their houſe. 

Monday, May the firſt, the gentleman-uſher 
brought the earl of Briſtol to the bar, according 
to their lordſhips order; and the lord-keeper ac- 
quainted him, that the King had commanded his 
attorney-general to charge the earl of Briſtol, be- 
tore their lordſhips, with high-treaſon, and other 
offenſes and miſdemeanors of a very high nature, 
that they might proceed in a legal courſe againſt 


of parliament. 


Articles of accufation againſt the earl of Briſtol, 
preſented to the upper-houſe by the King'sattorney- 
general. | | 

I. Offenſes done and commited by the earl of Briſtol, 
before his Majeſty's going into Spain, when he 
was Prince. | | | 

I HAT the ſaid earl, being truſted and im- 
I ployed by the ſaid late King, as his em- 


| baſſador to Ferdinando, then and now Emperor of 
7 P Germany, 


alſo heard with what duty and reſpectfulneſs to 


« commanded him (the lord-keeper) to ſignify to 
their lordſhips his royal pleaſure, that the earl 


ce his offenſes ſince his Majeſty's coming from Spain, 


Proceedings 
againſt the 
earl of Briſtol. 


and of his accuſation of the faid duke; wherein 


* diate to his Majeſty, for the ſuppliant's coming 


„That his Majeſty hath heard of a petition, 


been reſtrained for matters of ſtate; and his 
«© Majeſty doth therefore give their lordfhips thanks 


for the truſt and confidence he had placed in the 


him, according to the juſtice and uſual proceedings 
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cut i of Briſtol. 
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Germany, and to Phitip IV, then and now King 
of Spain, in Annis 1621, 22, 23: and having 
commiſſion, and particular and ſpecial direction, 
to treat with the ſaid Emperor and King of Spain, 
tor the plenary reſtoring ſuch parts of the domi- 
nions, territories and poſleſſions of the count 
Palatine of Rhine, who married with the molt 
excellent lady Elizabeth, his now royal conſort, the 
only daughter of the faid late King James; which 
were then wrongfully and in hoſtile manner taken, 
and poſſefled with and by the armies of the ſaid 
Emperor and King of Spain, or any other; and 
for the preſerving and keeping ſuch other parts thereof 
as were not yet loſt, but were then in the protection 
of the ſaid late King James, and to the uſe of the 
ſaid count Palatine and his children: and allo to 


treat with the ſaid King of Spain for a marriage to 


be had between the moſt high and excellent Prince 
Charles, then Prince of Wales, the only Jon and 
heir-apparent of the ſaid King James, and now our 
moſt Sovereign Lord, and the moſt illuſtrious 
lady Dona Maria, Infanta of Spain, ſiſter to the 
now King of Spain: he the ſaid earl, contrary to 
his duty and allegiance, and contrary to the truſt 
and duty of an embaſſador, at Madrid in the king- 
dom of Spain, to advance and farther the deſigns 
of the ſaid King of Spain againſt our ſaid Sovereign 
Lord, his children, friends and allies, falſely, 
willingly and traiterouſly, and as a traitor to our late 
Sovereign Lord the King, by ſundry letters and 
other meſſages fent by the faid earl from Madrid, 
in the year atoreſaid, to King James and his mini- 
ſters ot ſtate of England, did confidently and re- 
ſolutely inform, adviſe and aſſure the ſaid late King, 
that the faid Emperor and King of Spain would 


really, fully and effectually make reſtitution and 


lenary reſtoration to the ſaid count Palatine, and 
bis children, of the {aid dominions, territories and 
poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and of the 
jaid electoral dignity : and that the faid King of 
Spain did really, fully and effectually intend the 
ſaid marriage between the ſaid lady his ſiſter and 
the ſaid Prince, our now Sovereign Lord, accord- 
ing to articles formerly propounded between the ſaid 
Kings; whereas, in truth, the ſaid Emperor and 
King of Spain, or either of them, never really in- 
tended ſuch reſtitution as aforeſaid: and whereas the 
faid King of Spain never really intended the mar- 
riage according to thoſe articles propounded, but 
the ſaid Emperor and King of Spain intended only, 


by thoſe treaties, to gain time to compaſs their own | 


ends and purpoſes, to the detriment of this king- 
dom (ot all which the ſaid earl of Briſtol neither 
was nor could be ignorant) the ſaid late King James, 
by entertaining thole treaties, and continuing them 
upon thoke falſe aſſurances given him by the 
ſaid earl, as aforeſaid, was made ſecure, and loſt 
the opportunity of time, and thereby the ſaid do- 
minions, territories and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count 
Palarine, and the electoral dignity become utterly 
loft ;. and ſome parts thereof were taken out of the 
actual poſſeſſion of the ſaid King James, unto 
whoſe protection and ſafe- keeping they were put, 
and commited to the ſaid count Palatine; and the 
moſt excellent lady Elizabeth his wife, and their 
children, are now utterly diſpoſſeſſed and bereaved 
thereof, to the high diſhonor of our ſaid late Sove- 
reign Lord King James, to the diſheriſon of the 
fud late King's children, and their 
their ancient patrimony, and te the diſadvantage 
and diſcouraging of the other Princes. of Germany, 
and other -Kings and Princes in amity and league 

II. That the ſaid earl of Briſtol, being em- 
baſſador for his late Majeſty King James, as afore- 
faid, in Annis ſupradictis,* and having received 
perfect, plain and particular inſtructions and di- 


poſterity, of 


eirl, well underitanding the effect of thoſe inſtruc- 
tions and directions ſo given unto him, and taking 
preciſe knowledge thereof, and alſo knowing how 
much it concerned his late Majeſty in honor and 
ſafety (as his great affairs then ſtool) to put theſe 
treaties to a ſpeedy concluſion, yet neverthelels, he, 
the ſaid ear], fallely, willingly and traiterouſly, 
contrary to his allegiance, and contrary to the truſt 
and duty of an embaſſador, continued thoſe treaties 
upon generalities, without effectual preſſing the ſaid 
King of Spain to particular concluſions, accord- 
ing to his Majeſty's directions as aforeſaid; and fo 
the ſaid earl intended to have continued the ſaid 
treaties upon generalities, and without reducing them 
to certainties and to direct concluſions, to the high 
diſhonor of his ſaid late Majeſty, and to the extreme 
danger and detriment of his Majeſty's perſon, his 
crown and dominions, confederates and allies. 

III. That the faid earl of Briſtol; being em- 
baſſador for his faid late Majelty as aforeſaid, in the 
years aforeſaid, to the intent to diſcourage the ſaid 
late King James for the taking up arms, entering 
into hoſtility with the {aid King of Spain, and for 
reſiſting him and his forces from attempting the 
invaſion of his ſaid late Majeſty's dominions, and 
the dominions of his ſaid late Majeſty's confederates, 
friends and allies, the ſaid King of Spain, having 
long thirſted after univerſal monarchy in theſe 
weltern parts of the world, hath many times, both 
by words and letters to the ſaid late King and his 
miniſters, extolled and magnified the greatneſs and 
power of the ſaid King of Spain, and repreſented 
to his ſaid late Majeſty the ſuppoſed dangers 
| which would inſue unto him, it a war ſhould happen 
between them; and affirmed, and inſinuated unto 
his ſaid late Majeſty, that it ſuch a war ſhould inſue, 
his ſaid late Majeſty, during the reſt of bis lite, 
| mult expect neither to hunt, nor hawk, nor eat his 
meat in quiet: whereby the ſaid earl of Briſtol did 
cunningly and traiterouſly ſtrive to retard the reſolu- 
tions of the ſaid late King to declare himſelf an enemy 
to the faid King of Spain, (who, under color of 
| treaties and alliances, had ſo much abuſed him) 
and to reſiſt his arms and forces, to the loſs of op- 


5 5 ; . 
portunity of time, which cannot be recalled, or 


regained, and to the extreme danger, diſhonor and 
detriment of this kingdom. 

IV. The faid earl of Briſtol, upon his diſpatch 
out of this realm of England, in his embaſſage 
aforeſaid, having communicated with diverſe per- 
tons of London, within this realm of England, 
betore his going into Spain, in and about his em- 
baſſage concerning the ſaid treaty, for the negociation 
whereof the {aid earl purpoſely was ſent; and he the 
{aid earl being then told, there was little probability; 
that theſe treaties would or could have any good 
ſucceſs, he the faid earl acknowledged as much; 
and yet nevertheleſs, contrary to his duty and alle- 
glance, and to the faith and truth of an embaſſador, 
he the ſaid earl ſaid and affirmed, that he cared not 
what the ſucceſs thereof would be, for he would 
take care to have his inſtructions, and purſue them 
punctually; and howſoever the buſineſs went, he 
would make his fortune thereby; or uſed words at 
that time to ſuch effect; whereby it plainly ap- 
peareth, that the faid earl, from the begining herein, 
intended not the ſervice or honor of his late Ma- 
jeſty, but his own corrupt and ſiniſter ends, and for 
his own advancement. "SY 
V. That, from the begining of his negociation, 
and throughout the whole management thereof by 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol, and during his ſaid em- 
baſſage, he the ſaid earl, contrary to his faith and 
duty to God, the true religion profeſſed —_ 
churc 
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rections from his ſaid late Majeſty, that he ſhould Proceeding, 


put the King of Spain to a jpeedy and punctual againg the 
anſwer, touching the treaties aforeſaid : and the ſaid Earl of Brigy 
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proceedings church of England, and the peace of this church 


I a ainſt the 


and ſtate, did intend and reſolve, that if the ſaid 


J exrlof Briſtol. marriage ſo treated of as aforeſaid ſhould, by his 


earl 


miniſtry, be effected, that thereby the Romiſh 
religion and profeſſors thereof ſhould be advanced 
within this realm, and other his Majeſty's realms 
and dominions, and the true religion and profeſſors 
thereof diſcouraged and diſcountenanced. And, to 
that end and purpoſe, the ſaid earl, during the time 
aforeſaid, by letters unto his late Majeſty, and 
otherwiſe, often counſelled and perſuaded his ſaid 
late Majeſty to ſet at liberty the Jeſuits and Prieſts 
of the Romiſh religion, who, according to the 
good, religious and public laws of this kingdom, 
were impriſoned or reſtrained, and to grant and 
allow to the Papiſts and profeſſors of the Romiſh 
religion free toleration, and ſilencing all the 
laws made, and ſtanding in force againſt them. 

VI. That, by the falſe informations and intelli. 
gence of the ſaid earl of Briſtol, during the time 
aforeſaid, unto his ſaid late Majeſty, and to his 
Majeſty who now is (being then Prince) concerning 
the ſaid treaties, and by the aſſurances aforeſaid 
given by the ſaid earl, his ſaid late Majeſty, and 
the Prince, his now Majeſty, being put in hopes, 
and by the ſaid long delay uſed, without producing 
any effect, their Majeſties being put into jealouſies, 
and juſt ſuſpicion, that there was no ſuch ſincerity 


uſed towards them as they expected, and, with fo 


many anſwers from the earl, had on their part 
been undertaken, the ſaid Prince, our now gra- 
cious Sovereign, was inforced, out of his love to 
his country, to his allies, friends and confederates, 
and to the peace of Chriſtendom, who all ſuffered 
by thoſe intolerable delays, in his own perſon to 
undertake his long and dangerous journey into 
Spain, that thereby he might either ſpeedily con- 
clude thoſe treaties, or perfectly diſcover that, on 
the Emperor's and King of Spain's part, there was 
no true and real intention to bring the ſame to con- 
cluſion, upon any fit and honorable terms and 
conditions, and did abſolutely and ſpeedily break 
them off: by which journey, the perſon of the ſaid 
Prince, being then heir-apparent to the crown of 
this realm, and in his perſon the peace and ſafety 
of this kingdom, did undergo ſuch apparent and 
ſuch inevitable danger, as at the very remembrance 
thereof the hearts of all good ſubjects do even 
tremble. | 


II. Offenſes done and commited by the ſaid earl, 
during the time of the Prince's being in Spain. 


VII. HAT, at the Prince's coming into 
4 Spain, during the time aforeſaid, the 

of Briſtol, cunningly, falſely and traiterouſly 
moved and perſuaded the Prince, being then in 
the power of a foreign King of the Romiſh faith, 
to change his religion, which was done in this man- 
ner. At the Prince's firſt coming to the ſaid earl, 
he aſked the Prince, for what he came thither? The 
Prince at firſt, not conceiving the earl's meaning, 
anſwered, you know as well as I. The earl repli- 
ed, Sir, ſervants can never ſerve their maſters in- 
duſtriouſly, altho they may do it faithfully, unleſs 
they know their meanings fully: give me leave 
therefore to tell you, what they ſay, in the town, is 
the cauſe of your coming; that you mean to change 
your religion, and to declare it here, and yet cun- 
ningly to diſguiſe it. The earl added farther; Sir, 
I do not ſpeak this, that I will perſuade you to do 
it, or that I will promiſe you to follow your exam- 
ple, tho? you will do it; but, as your faithful ſer- 
vant, if you will truſt-me with ſo great a ſecret, I 
will indeavor to carry it the diſcreeteſt way I can. 
The Prince, being moved at this unexpected mo- 
tion, again ſaid unto him; I wonder what you have 
ever found in me, that you ſhould conceive I would 


my religion. The ſaid earl replying, 


it was but out of his deſire to ferve him. Which 
perſuaſions of the ſaid earl were the more dangerous, 
becauſe the more ſubtil; whereas it had been the 
duty of a faithful ſervant to God and his maſter, it 
he had found the Prince ſtaggering 1n his religion, 
to have prevented ſo great an error, and to have 
| perſuaded againſt it, fo to have avoided the dan- 
gerous conſequence thereof to the true religion, 
and to the ſtate, if ſuch a thing ſhould have 
happened, 

VIII. That afterwards, during the Prince's be- 
ing in Spain, the faid earl, having conference with 
the ſaid Prince about the Romiſn religion, he indea- 
vored falſely and traiterouſly to perſuade the Prince 
to change his religion, and to become a Roman 
Catholic, and to become obedient to the uſurped au- 
thority of the Pope of Rome: and, to that end 
and purpoſe, the faid carl traiterouſly uſed theſe 
words unto the ſaid Prince, that the ſtate of Eng- 
land never did any great thing but when they were 
under the obedience of the Pope of Rome: and 

that it was impoſſible they could do any thing of 
note otherwiſe. 

IX. That, during the time of the Prince's being 

in Spain, the Prince conſulting and adviſing with 

the ſaid earl, and others, about a new offer made 

by the King of Spain, touching the Palatine's 

eldeſt ſon, to marry with the Emperor's daughter, 

but then he muſt be bred up in the Emperor's 

court; the ſaid earl delivered his opinion, that the 

propoſition was reaſonable ; whereat when fir Wal- 

ter Aſton, then preſent, falling into ſome paſſion, 

ſaid, that he durſt not for his head conſent to it; 

the earl of Briſtol replied, that he ſaw no ſuch great 

inconvenience in it; for that he might be bred up 

in the Emperor's court in our religion. But when 

the extreme danger, and, in a manner, the impoſ- 

ſibility thereof was preſſed unto the ſaid carl, he 

ſaid again, that, without ſome great action, the 

peace of Chriſtendom would never be had ; which 

was ſo dangerous and ſo deſperate a counſel, that 

one near the crown of England ſhould be poiſoned 

in his religion, and become an unfriend to our ſtate, 

that the conſequences thereof, both for the preſent 
and future times, were infinitely dangerous; and 

yet hereunto did his diſaffect ion to our religion, the 

blindneſs in his judgment, miſled by his Bid re- 

ſpects, and the too much regard he had to the houſe 

of Auſtria lead him. 


III. Offenſes done and commited by the ſaid earl, 
after the Prince's coming from Spain. 


X. PF HAT when the Prince had clearly found 

himſelf and his father deluded in theſe 
treaties, and hereupon reſolved to return from the 
court of Spain; yet becauſe it behoved him to part 
freely, he left the powers of the deſponſories with the 
earl of Briſtol, to Ciera upon the return of the 
diſpenſation from Rome, which the King of Spain 
inſiſted upon; and without which, as he pretended, 
he would not conclude the marriage. The Prince, 
foreſeeing and fearing leſt, after the deſponſories, 
the Infanta, who ſhould then be his wife, might be 
put into a monaſtery, wrote a letter back to the 
laid earl from Segovia, thereby commanding him 
not to make uſe of the faid powers, until he could 
give him aſſurance, that a monaſtery ſhould not 
rob him of his wife; which letter the ſaid carl re- 
ceived, and with ſpeed returned anſwer thereto 
in England, perſuading againſt this direction, yet 


the Prince ſent another letter to the ſaid earl into 
Spain, diſcharging him of his father's command. 


But his late Majeſty, by the ſame meſſenger, oe 


promiſing obedience thereunto. Shortly after which 


611 


be ſo baſe and unworthy as, for a wife, to change Proceedings 
he deſired 22 1 
the Prince to pardon him, if he had offended —— 
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him a more expreſs direction, not to diſpatch the 
deſponſories, until a full concluſion was had of the 
other treaty of the Palatinate with this of the mar- 


riage; for his Majeſty aid, That he would rot | 
have one daughter to laugh, and leave the other 


. .O 4 * * 
daughter weeping. In which diſpatch, altho* there 


vere ſome miſtaking, yet in the next following 
the ſame was corrected, and the carl of Brito] 
tied to the fame reſtriction, which himſelf conteſied 
in one of his diſpatches atterwards, and promiſed 
to obey punctually the King's command therein; 
yet ncvertheleſs, contrary to his duty and allegrance, 
in another letter ſent immediately after, he declared, 
That he had ſet a day for the defponſories, with- 
out any aſlurance, or ſo much as treating of thoſe 
things which were commanded to him as reſtric— 


tions; and that fo ſhort a day, that if extraor- 
dinary diligence, with good ſucceſs in the journey, 
had not concurred, the Prince's hands might have 
been bound up; and yet he neither ſure of a wite, 
nor any aſſurance given of the temporal articles. 
All which, in his high preſumption, he adventured 
to do, being an exprets breach of his inftructions 3 
and, it the {ame had not been prevented by his late 
Majeſty's vigilancy, it wighit have turned to the 
infinite diſhonor and prejudice of his Majeſty. 

XI. Laſtly, That he hath offended in a high 
and contemptuous manner, in prefering a ſcandalous 
petition to this honorable houſe, to the diſhonor 
ot his Majeſty of blefled memory decealed, and of 
his ſacred Majeſty who now eis, which are no way 
ſutterable in a ſubject towards his Sovereign; and 
in one article of that petition ſpecially, wherein he 
gives his now Majeſty the lie, in denying and offer- 
ing to falſity that relation which his Majeſty affirmed, 
and thereufito added many things of his own remem 
brance to both houles of parlirment. | 


* Robert Heath. 


The earl of Briſtol, on the attorney-general's ac- 
culing him of high-treafon, returned this anſwer : 
VIZ. 


„That he had exhibited his petition to the 
« houſe, April nineteen, that he might come up 
“ and be heard in his accuſation of the duke of 
« Buckingham, and that thereupon he, being a 
peer of this realm, is now charged with treaſon: 
ce that he had heretofore informed the late King 
ot the dukes unfaithful ſervice, and thereupon 
« the duke labored that he might be ſhut up in 
« the Tower, preſently upon his return out of 
« Spain: that he importuned the late King, that 
« he might be heard before himſelf, and his Ma- 
« jeſty promiſed it, * I pray God (ſaid he) that 
the promiſe did him no hurt, for he died ſhortly 
after.“ And for the King's promiſe, he vouched 
« the lord-chamberlain for a witneſs; and he de- 
« fired the lords to take notice, that their houſe 
« was poſſeſſed already of his ſaid petition, and of 
« his acculation of the ſaid duke; and therefore 
& deſired firſt, that they would receive his charge 
« againſt the duke and lord Conway, and not to 
«+. 1avalidate his teſtimony againſt him by the King's 
charge againſt him; and that he might not be 
«© 1mpeached 'cill his charge, of fo high a nature, 
„be firſt heard. 

So he tendered to the houſe the articles againſt 
Buckingham, which the clerk received, and he 
withdrew: his petition, exhibited the nineteenth 
of April, was read z and the lords reſolved upon 
the queſtion, that the ſaid earl's charge againſt the 
duke of Buckingham and lord Conway ſhould be 
cad mitany. 5. .. | _ 


. 


to the following purport : 
Firſt, He craved pardon of their lordſhips for 
his earnelt ſpeeches the other day, confeſſing them 
to have heen in paſſion, faying, unexpected accuſa- 
tion of treaſon would warm any honeſt heart, but 
would hereafter amend it. Then he returned their 


lordſhips humble thanks tor their manner of pro- 


ceeding againſt him; and delired to know, from 
Mr. Attorney, whether that was his whole charge 
or not. Mr. Attorney replied; he had command— 
ment to open no more againſt him; peradven— 
ture, upon opening the charge, ſome particulars 
might ariſe, and be urged, but no new matter 
ſhould. 

Then the carl defired to know of Mr. Attorney, 
who was the relator to his charge, and that he 
might underſtand who was his accuſer. Mr. At. 
rorney ſaid, That the King himſelf, out of his own 
mouth, had given him directions for his own rela- 
tion againſt him, and corrected many things which 
were added. Hereunto the earl ſaid, he would not 
conteſt with his Majeſty, neither did it beſeem 
him ſo to do; neither eſteemed he his life or his 
fortunes ſo much as to ſave them by conteſting 
with his Sovereign; and therefore would make no 
reply, were it not that his religion and honor were 
jointly queſtioned with his life; but that being to 
deſcend to his poſterity, for their fakes he was a 
moſt humble ſuitor to his Majeſty, that he would 
not take indignation at his own juſt defenſe, yet 
would he be ready to make any humble ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his Mayſty ; and heartily deſired ſome 
means might be made, that he might make it per- 
ſonally to himſelf, wherein he would ſubmit himſelf 
moſt willingly to ſome ſuch act of humiliation and 
ſubmiſſion (not wronging his innocency) as never 
ſubject did towards his Sovereign: and alſo that 
his Majeſty would be pleaſed to ſet himſelf in his 
throne of juſtice, and declare out of his royal juſtice, 
that he would have the duke and him upon equal 
terms, and that neither of their cauſes ſhould be 
advanced before the other's. 

Theſe were his humble petitions, which he be- 
ſought their lordſhips to preſent unto his Majeſty, 
and to take it into their conſiderations, of how 
dangerous a conſcquence it would be, if the King 
ſhould be accuſer, judge, witnels, and ſhould have 
the confiſcation, As touching the charge againſt 
him, he ſaid, He had once anſwered it all, except 
that of his petition 3 and he doubted not but to clear 
himſelf, before their lordſhips, of every particular 
thereof: that he expected not to have heard of 
this again, having once anſwered it: he rather 
expected to have hren charged with ſome practiſe 
with Spain againſt the ſtate z or the receipt of ten 
or twenty thouſand pounds, for the perſuading and 
' procuring of the delivery up of ſome town, of which 
the crown was in poſſeſſion, as might be the town 
of Fluſhing, the Brill, or the like; or for being 
the means of lending the King's ſhips to a foreign 
nation, and that againſt thoſe of our own religion; 
or for revealing his Majeſty's higheſt ſecrets, which 
none above two or three dares know; or for treat- 
ing the greateſt affairs (1), as it were by his own 
authority, without formal inſtructions in the points; 
for having taken rewards, or been corrupted by 
a foreign Prince; or to have broken his inſtructions 
in any eccleſiaſtical point; or, as the law calleth 
it, to have commited an overt-act of difloyaity 3 
and not to be charged, after ſeven embaſſages, with 


diſcourſes and interences. | 


—_ 


. Ofall this the public voice loudly accuſed Buckingham. 


ot 


Rapin. 


W 
Book XI 
„„ 
Briſtol being ſoon after agun called in to the Proc 
bar of the lords houſe, concerning his arti- agai 

cles againſt Buckingham, expreſied himſelf ert of Brigy 
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Then he deſired their lordſhips he might bare 

of his charge in writing, time allowed 
his anſwer, and counſel aſſigned him to 
plead his cauſe; and ſaid, there was a great diffe- 
rence between the duke of Buckingham and him; 
for the duke was accuſed of treaſon only, and yet at 
large, and in the King's favor, and he, being ac- 


cuſed but of that which he had long ſince anſwered, | F 


was a priſoner : and therefore he moved, that they 
might be put in equal condition. 

And as touching lord Conway, inaſmuch as he 
had given in articles againſt him, he deſired his 
he might not meddle in that particular 
or uſe the King's name againſt him, ex 
officio: he alſo beſought their lordſhips to be ſuitors 


to his Majeſty on his behalf, that all the particular 


diſpatches of his own embaſſages, and fir Walter 


Aſton's, might be _— thither, and that he] ſh 


might make uſe of them for his defenſe, as his evi- 
dence. Then he requeſted their lordſhips, not to 
think it tedious for him to proceed, and lay open his 
caſe unto them; which being granted, he ſaid 
thus. 

That he had the honor to ſerve the late King his 
maſter, of happy memory, for the ſpace of twenty 
years, and a long time as a counſellor, and in ſeven 
foreign embaſſages; in all which time, in ue of 
his negociation, he had never received one check or 
rebuke, till the duke of Buckingham's return from 


Spain; and therefore he would thence begin his 
preſent narration. 


The very day his Majeſty departed from Spain, 
he was pleaſed to tell him, that he had no ways 
offended him, but did him the honor to truſt him 
with the cuſtody of the powers for his marriage; 
and, after his return into England, wrote unto him 
ſome letters, which did in no kind expreſs any 
diſtruſt or diſpleaſure againſt him. About the ſame 
time, he wrote to his Majeſty ſeveral letters, as 
in duty he was bound, not for any earthly reſpect 
whatſoever, to conceal from him the true eſtate of 
his affairs; in which letters he ſet down, truly and 
honeſtly, that he conceived the diſtaſtes grown there 
between the King of Spain and his miniſters, and 
the duke of Buckingham, would diſorder and utterly 
overthrow all his affairs, if his wiſdom prevented 
it not; * hinc illæ lachrymæ: the duke of Buck- 
ingham got a ſight and knowledge of thoſe letters 
and fearing leſt the earl, at his return, ſhould diſ- 
cover to his faid late key his practiſes and miſ- 
demeanors in Spain, he reſolved, that his accels to 
the King was no ways to be admited, and therefore 
hbored and indeavored, that he might be com- 
mited to the Tower preſently upon his arrival; and 
conceiving that the lord marquis Hamilton, in re- 
gard of his friendſhip with the earl, and the alliance 
which was then intended between them, might op- 
poſe his courſe, he earneſtly preſſed him therein, 
and moved him to deal with my lord chamberlain 
to the ſame purpoſe, vowing, that there was no 
hurt intended the earl, but only he feared that, if 
he ſhould be admited to the King, he would croſs 
and diſturb the courſe of affairs. But they were ſo 
honorable, that neither of them would condeſcend 
thereunto; and fo that intention of his took no 
effect, 

This deſign of the duke not taking, he fell upon 
other things, indeed to have frightened the ear] out 
of his country and honor; and thereupon laid ſome 
great and ſiniſter aſperſions upon him in both houſes 
of parliament, un thereby to have terrified 
him, that he ſhould not return, ſaying, that if he 
kept not himſelf where he was, and laid hold on 
thoſe great offers which he heard were made him in 
Spain, it would be worſe with him. 

« Here Briſtol requeſted the lord chamberlain, 


«* that he would be pleaſed, upon his honor, to 
Vor. ll 


* deliver what he knew of the matter. Wherc- 
upon the lord chamberlain atteſted the truth of 
* what the earl had ſaid concerning the duke of 
Buckingham, marquis Hamilton, and himſelf. 

Then the earl of Briſtol proceeded and ſaid, that 
the knowledge of theſe aſperſions, caſt upon him in 
the parliament, came firſt to him at Bourdeaux in 

rance, where he was coming home at leiſure, in 
the company of his wife and family, having for- 
merly ſent a poſt on purpoſe to lord Conway, to 
know if his ſpeedy return would be any way ufefil 
to his Majeſty's ſervice: who anſwered him, that 
he might very well return at leiſure with his family. 
And in the mean time, he was fallen upon by the 
duke of Buckingham in parliament, in fach ſort as 
your lordſhips well remember, of whoſe declara- 
tion, he ſaid, he would boldly affirm to their lord- 
ſhips, that there was ſcarce any one thing concern- 
ing him in it which was not contrary to, or different 
me the truth, 

rom Bourdeaux the earl took poſt; makin 

haſte, for that he hoped to clear TY a in — 
liament before it ſhould break up; and being ar- 
rived at Calais, he ſent over to have one of the 
King's ſhips, for which there was public order 
given: but altho' both wind and weather were as 
tair as could be, and the King's ſhips lay at Boulogne, 
having carried over count Mansfield, and might 
every day within three hours have been with him, 
yet the ſhip came not in eight days expectance; ſo 
that the earl, fearing the parliament would be diſ- 
ſolved, was inforced to paſs the ſea in a boat with 
fix oars, as he did, having with him thirty or forty 
thouſand pounds-worth of the King's jewels. 

Upon his landing at Dover, hoping that if his 


arreſt ſhould have been defered *till his coming to 


London, he might have got directly to the King's 
preſenſe, which the duke reſolved was by no means 
to be admited; the earl was there, by a letter of 
lord Conway's, delivered him by a ſervant of his, 
in his Majeſty's name, commanded to retire him- 
ſelf to his houſe, and not to come to the court, 
or the King's preſenſe, until he ſhould have an- 
ſwered to certain queſtions, which his Majeſty would 
appoint ſome of the lords of the council to aſk him. 

ereupon he ſent preſently to his Majeſty, who 
ſent him word, that his reſtraint was neither for any 
ill meaning to him, nor that it ſhould laſt long, 
but was intended for his good, to keep the parlia- 
ment from gli violently upon him. And the 
ſame reaſon the duke alledged to ſome of his friends; 
and all thoſe his troubles, which have followed 
upon his firſt reſtraint, have been procured by the 
duke's art, under color of favor. But the earl, 
having received his meſſage from the King, became 
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a molt humble ſuitor to his Majelty, that he would 


expoſe him to the 2 for that if he had not 
ſerved him honeſtly in all things, he deſerved no 


favor, but to be proceeded againſt with all ſeverity. 


And in this particular he preſſed the King, as far 
as could ſtand with duty and good manners; but 
received anſwer from his Majeſty, that there ſhould 
but few more days E. before he would put an 
end to his affairs. And about this time the parlia- 
ment was diſſolved. 

He ſtill continued his ſollicitation to be admited 
to the King's preſenſe, who ſent him word, and 
confirmed it by oath, that as ſoon as he ſnould have 
anſwered the queſtions which the commiſſioners 
were to propound to him, he would both ſee him 
and hear him, and wondered that he ſhould ſo much 
doubt thereof. He then ſollicited with all earneſt- 
neſs to have the queſtions ſent him, which was pro- 
miſed ſhould be within few days. In the interim, 
his Majeſty, being deſirous that the buſineſs ſhould 
have been accommodated, ſent ſecretly to him, by 
a gentleman (who is ready to depoſe it) this meſſage 

7Q « That 
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What he had now faid to Mr. Clark, he was diſ- 


ſent a gentleman (one Mr. Clark) with fair propo- 


ce That he ſhould write a fair letter to the duke, 


e and leave the reſt to him.” Hereupon the duke 


ſitions, offering to procure him whatſoever he could 
reafonably pretend; only he muſt not be admited 
to the King's preſenſe for ſome time; and that the 
duke would have the diſpoſing of his vice-chamber- 
Jain's place, having been therein formerly ingaged. 
The earl told the gentleman, that to condeſcend ro 
any ſuch courſe, was jointly to confeſs himſelf faulty 
in ſome kind, which he would not do for any re- 
ſpect in the world ; and let him know the great 
wrong which the duke had already done him; and 
theretore it would be more honorable for him to. 
procure him ſome reparation, than to preſs him. 
farther. Moreover, not by way of meſſage, but 
by way of information of the ſaid Mr. Clark, he 
let him know, how fit it were for the duke not to 
prels theſe things, who could not but be conſcious 
of his own faults, and know his innocency ; and 
withal ſhewed him a paper which he had made 
ready for the King, containing the particulars 
wherein the duke had diſparaged him. 

Mr. Clark making the duke herewith acquainted, 
the duke wrote a letter next day to the earl, bearing 
date 7 Julii, telling him, that he had willingly 
intended the accommodation of his affairs; but by 


obliged, unleſs he ſhould be pleaſed to relent it. 
Whereupon the earl anſwered with that directneſs 
he thought befiting him in point of honor. The 
courſe of mediation was interrupted, and the duke 
ſo far inſenſed, that he ſwore he would have him 
queſtioned for his life. In the interim (which the 
earl deſired might be known to the lords) his late 
Majeſty was ſo far from thinking him a delinquent, 
or any way diſhoneſt, that he was often heard to 
ſay and ſwear, that he held him an honeſt man, and 
he would anſwer for him, that he had neither com- 
mited felony nor treaſon : and this diverſe are 
ready to depoſe. The which he well confirmed, 
for that he gave general leave to all gentlemen ot 
the court, privy counſellors, and to his ſecretary of 
ſtate, to have free acceſs unto him; yea, even ſo 
far as to admit of viſits and intercourſes with Spaniſh 
embaſſadors, and Padre Maeftre, as is beſt known 
to lord Conway, by whoſe letter he received his 
Majeſty's leave in that particular. 

Then he reſumed the ſtate of his buſineſs where 
he left it, .which was in the hands of the com- 
miſſioners, and they were to frame interrogatories 
ior him; the which, altho* they had promiſed 
ſhould be fent within a few days, yet ſuch art was 
uſed, that ſix or ſeven weeks paſſed in the framing 
them, to the end that his Majeſty's progreſs begin- 
ing, there might be no means for farther clearing 
the buſineſs; and ſo ſuppoſing that, for the an- 
{wering the twenty interrogatories of ſo high a na- 
ture, the earl would take ſome time, they cauſed 
the ſaid interrogatories to be delivered to him 
within a few days before the progreſs began ; 
but he uſed ſo much diligence, that he made ready 
to anſwer in Perſona, tho? it were in the nature of 
a delinquent. - To which his Majeſty anſwered moſt 
graciouſly, that out of his favor, and for that he 
would not do him wrong, he would not admit it, 
but that he would ſend his anſwer, and he would 
inſtantly put an end to his buſineſſes 3 as will appear 
by letters. Hereupon the duke was put into a great 
ſtrait how to keep him any longer from his Majeſty, 
but deſired that only a few queſtions more might be 
aſked of him; which the King, upon great urging, 
and inſtance, condeſcended to, fo that the queſtions 


might be preſently ſent him: but herein were ſuch | d 
artifices uſed, that the bringing any was delayed 


until the King had begun his progreſs; and then 


that he had order indeed for ſending him ſome more Proceed 
queſtions, but, out of his affection to him, he for- againf Fa 
bore ſending them, unleſs he ſhould preſs for them. earl of Il 


Whereupon the ear] inſtantly wrote to him, that 
they might be ſent him. Lord Conway made him 
anſwer by his letter, that he wiſhed rather the courſe 
of mediation might be purſued, for that would but 
farther exaſperate; but it he would needs have the 
queſtions they ſhould be ſent him. Whereupon he 
ſent to ſollicit his lordſhip for them with all 
earneſtneſs, inſomuch as to petition his late Ma- 
jeſty twice, that the ſaid queſtions might be ſent : 
but when the turn was ſerved of keeping him from 
the King's preſenſe, the ſaid queſtions were never 
more heard of to this day. 

So likewiſe the earl having ſent his anſwer to all 
the commiſſioners, who molt of them made it not 
nice to declare, that they were fully ſatisfied; and 
when it was perceived that the commiſſioners would 
certainly clear him, and that he thereby ſhould be 
reſtored to his Majeſty's favor, they were never 
more permited to meet: a proceeding which, as 
he conceived, their lordſhips would think hardly 
to be 8 that a commiſſion ſhould be ap- 


pointed to condemn, if there had been cauſe, but 
not to clear. 


to ſollicit his Majeſty, and wrote particularly to the 
duke of Buckingham. Whereupon the duke was 
pleaſed to ſend four or five propoſitions, which 
he deſired he ſhould acknowledge; the which pro- 
poſitions contained nothing but what had been 
already propounded and fatisfied in the former in- 
terrogatories : and if he would make his acknow- 
ledgment, he then promiſed to imploy his force and 
power with the King and Prince, that he ſhould be 
admited to kiſs their hands, and be received into 
their 1 but otherwiſe, in a menacing 
fort, that he ſhould lay his hands upon his breaſt, 
and ſo that would be beſt for him. And in the 
preface of the ſaid propoſitions, he writeth theſe 
words which follow, It is an aſſertion not granted, 
e that the earl of Briſtol, by his anſwer hath ſatiſ- 
e fied either the King, the Prince, or me, of his 
e innocency.” A preſumptuous commination for 
any ſubject, fl | 

But theſe propoſitions were ſo unjuſt, that he 
wrote to the . that inſtead of an acknowledg- 
ment, he had ſent him an anſwer to them; to 
which, if either himſelf, or any man living was 
able to reply, he would ſubmit himſelf to any thing 
ſhould be demanded. But this no way ſatisfied the 
auke, altho? it did his late Majeſty, who, in the 
duke's preſenſe, faid, ©* I were to be accounted a 
«© tyrant, to injoin an innocent man to confeſs faults 
of which he was not guilty.” And thereupon 
ſent him word, that he ſhould make his anſwer, 


but acknowledge nothing wherein he was not faulty. 


And altho' he had received this meſſage from the 
King's own mouth, as will be e ZN yet the 
duke, at the ſame time, wrote to him, that the 
concluſion of all had been treated with his Ma- 
jeſty, was, that he ſhould make the acknowledgment 
in fuch manner, as was ſet down in this paper. And 
it was likewiſe at this time his Majeſty ſent him word, 
that he would hear him concerning the duke of 
Buckingham, as well as he had heard the duke con- 
cerning him. This was not long before his Ma- 
jeſty's ſickneſs; and in the interim, as he had heard 
by ſeveral ways, the King ſuffered much, and was 
infinitely preſſed by the duke concerning the ſaid 
earl and his affairs; and this he ſaid, was the ſut- 
fering he had ſpoken of to their lordſhips the other 
ay. 
The earl craved leave of their lordſhips, to ſpe- 
cify ſome other particulars, whereby it ſhould ap- 


within a day or two, lord Conway ſent him word, 


pear, that his Majzſty was in no kind il-opinioned 
| | 0 


After the progreſs was ended, he began again 
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proceedings of him to his dying day, viz. that ſeveral per- 


| againlt the 


ſons will depoſe, they have heard his Majeſty 


© carl of Briſtol. ſay, that he eſteemed him an honeſt man; and that 


he was pleaſed to accept of toys, by way of preſent, 
from him, graciouſly, and in good part; and at 
laſt was likewiſe pleaſed to permit his coming to 
London, and to follow his own affairs; and that 
his pleaſure was ſignified to him by the duke's own 


letter. Whereupon he determined to come to Lon- 


don, intimating to the duke his intention of going 
to his lodgings in Whitehall; but the duke was 
therewith inſenſed again, and ſaid, he miſtook the 
King's meaning, which was, that he might private- 
ly follow his own buſineſs. And this, he ſaid, was 
the true ſtate and conditions when it pleaſed God 
to take unto his mercy his late moſt gracious Ma- 
jeſt y. | 

g On King Charles's coming to the crown, he 
ſaid, he wrote a moſt humble letter to his Majeſty, 
imploring his grace and goodneſs, and deſiring the 
duke's mediation. But he was pleaſed to anſwer, 
by his letter of 7 May 1625 ; that the reſolution 
was to proceed againſt him, without a plain and 
direct confeſſion of the point which he had former. 
ly required him to acknowledge ; and in a courtly 
manner of menace told him, that he would take 
the freedom to adviſe him, to bethink himſelf in 
time what would be moſt for his good. Bur in the 
interim, his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed that his 
writ of parliament ſhould be ſent him ; and there- 
upon he wrote to the duke of the receipt of the ſaid 
writ, but that he ſhould do nothing but what he 
ſhould underſtand to be moſt agreeable to his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure. Whereunto the duke anſwered, in 
his letter of May, in this manner: „I have ac- 
« quainted his Majeſty with your requeſt towards 
<< him, touching your ſummons to the parliament, 
c which he taketh very well, and would rather have 
«« you make excuſe for your abſenſe, notwithſtanding 
« your writ, than to come yourſelf in perſon.” 
Whereupon he ſent humbly to deſire a letter of 
leave, under his Majeſty's hand, for his warrant ; 
but, inſtead thereof, he received from lord Con- 
way an abſolute prohibitton, and to reſtrain and 


confine him in ſuch ſort as he had been in the late 


King's time: and altho' indeed he was abſolutely 
ſet tree, he could never get cleared by lord Con- 
way, tho? he ſent him all the papers to examine; 
and when he could make no farther reply, he ſaid, 
he conceived he was under reſtraint, and that his 
liberty expired with the late King's death; when 
indeed reſtraint may expire, but liberty is natural. 
After this, he continued for the ſpace of three 
quarters of a year in the country without moving, 
in which time he was removed from thoſe places 
and offices he held during his late Majeſty's life; 
and the greateſt part of his eſtate being laid out in 
their Majeſty's ſervice, by their particular appoint- 
ment, he could never be admited ſo much as to 
the clearing of accounts. Yet hereof he never made 
the leaſt complaint: but, againſt the time of his 
Majeſty's coronation, he thought it fit to lay hold 
on that occaſion, when Princes do acts of grace and 
favor, to be a moſt humble ſuitor to his Majeſty 
for his grace and goodneſs; and addreſſed his letters 
to the duke of Buckingham, from whom he re- 
ceived a letter, all written in his own hand, and 
therein a letter incloſed from his Majeſty, ſo differ- 


ent from ſome gracious meſſages which he had re- 


ceived from his Majeſty, ſince the ſaid earl returned 
into England, upon the occaſion of a great ſick - 
neſs, and likewiſe from his ſpeeches ſeveral times 
delivered to his wife, to wit, that he had never of- 
fended him, and that for his faults he no ways held 
them criminal, but to be expiated by any eaſy 
acknowledgment; that he confeſſed he knew not 
what judgment to make of the ſaid letter, neither 
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been 


hath preſumed hitherto to make any anſwer there- 

to; alcho”, by reducing the occaſion of ſpeeches and 

circumſtances to his Majeſty's memory, he no way 

doubteth but he ſhall be able to give his Majeſty 

ſuch ſatisfact ion to every particular, that his Majeſty 

would not remain with the leaſt ſcruple in any one 
int. 

After this, he faid, that his writ of parliament 
was detained ; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf to 
the lord-keeper, that he would be a fuitor to his 
Majeſty for him in that behalf: which diligence 
not taking effect, by petition he became a ſuitor to 
their lordſhips for their honorable mediation to his 
Majeſty, and thereupon his writ of parliament was 
awarded : but the duke of Buckingham upon that 
took occaſion, as he had publiſhed copies of the 
ſaid letter over all the kingdom, to read it like- 
wiſe to that honorable houſe, as was beſt known to 
their lordſhips, and the writ was accompanied with 
a prohibition from the lord-keeper z whereupon he 
addreſſed himſelf for juſtice to that honorable houſe 
(being poſſeſſed of his cauſe by his petition) for 
both redreſs of his own wrongs, and likewiſe of 
complaints againſt the duke for many crimes, And 
that honorable houſe being poſſeſſed of his cauſe by 
his petition, there is prefered againſt him a ſucceed- 
ing complaint, amounting as high as treaſon (as it 
is pretended) altho' he for diverſe years hath not 
veſtioned 3 yet ſince his complaint againſt 
the duke he hath been fetched up like a pri- 
ſoner, and brought into the houſe as a delinquent ; 
and the duke, of whom he hath complained tor his 
great crimes, is admited ſtill to fit in the houſe as 
one of his judges. The which, with all he hath 
formerly ſaid, together with his life, fortunes and 
honor, he did with all willingneſs, humility and 
duty, ſubmit to the juſtice and honor of that 
houſe. 

Then the lords aſked him, when he would bring 
in his anſwer? He promiſed to anſwer as ſoon as 
might be, but knew not how far he ſhould have 


occaſion to uſe his ancient diſpatches. The lord- 


keeper told him, that mr. attorney might help him 
by leting him know it. 
his charge ſhould in nothing look farther back 
than to the year 1621, which he deſired might be 
recorded. | | 

Whereupon the earl thanking their lordſhips for: 
their patience, he was carried away by mr. Max- 
well, the gentleman-uſher, in whoſe houſe and 
cuſtody he remained. 

Then were read the ear!'s articles againſt the duke 
and lord Conway : viz. 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol, whereby he chargeth 
the duke of Buckingham, bearing date the firſt 
day of May, 1626. | 


I. HAT the duke of Buckingham did ſe- 
| cretly combine with count Gondomar, - 
embailador for the King of Spain, before his, the 
ſaid embaſſador's, laſt return into Spain, in the ſum- 
mer, anno 1622, to carry his Majeſty (then Prince) 
into Spain, to the end he might be informed in the 
Roman religion, and thereby have erted the 
Prince, and ſubverted the true religion eſtabliſned 
in England: from which miſery this kingdom (next 
under God's mercy) hath by the wiſe, religious and 
raculouſly delivered, conſidering the many bold 
and ſubtil attempts of the ſaid duke in that 
kind. n | 
II. That mr. Porter was made acquainted there- 
with, and ſent into Spain; and ſuch meſſages at 
his return framed as might ſerve for a good ground 
to ſet on foot this conſpiracy: the which was done 
accordingly, and thereby the King and Prince high - 
ly abuſed, and their conſents thereby firſt got — ) 
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mr. attorney ſaid, that » 


conſtant carriage of his Majeſty been almoſt mi- 
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the ſaid journey, that is to ſay, after the return 
of the ſaid mr. Porter, which was about the 
end of December, or begining of January 1622, 
whereas the faid duke had ptoted it many months 
betore. 

NI. That the ſaid duke, at his arrival in Spain, 
nouriſhed the Spaniſh miniſters, not only in the be- 
liet of his own being Popiſhly affected, but did 
(both by abſenting himſelt from all exerciſes of re- 
ligion, conſtantly uſed in the earl of BriſtoPs houſe, 
and frequented by all other Proteſtant Engliſh, and 
by contorming himſelf to pleaſe the Spaniards in di- 
verſe rites of their religion, even fo far as to knee! 
and adore their ſacrament) from time to time give 
the Spaniards hope of the Prince's converſion : the 
which converſion, he indeavored to procure by all 


| means poſſible, and thereby cauſe the Spaniſh mi- 


= 


_ conciliation, nor farther dealing with him. 


niſters to propound far worſe conditions for religion 
than had been formerly, by the earl of Briſtol and 
fir Walter Aſton, ſettled and ſigned under their 
Majeſties hands, with a clauſe in the King of Spain's 
anſwer of December 12, 1622, that they held 
the articles agreed upon ſufficient, and ſuch as 
ought to induce the Pope to grant the diſpen- 
ſation. | 

IV. That the duke of Buckingham having ſeve- 
ral times, in preſenſe of the earl of Briſtol, moved 
and preſſed E late Majeſty, at the inſtance of 


Conde Gondomar, to write a letter to the Pope; 


and to that purpoſe having once brought a letter 
ready drawn, wherewith the earl of Briſtol, by his 
Majeſty, being made acquainted, did fo ſtrongly 


oppoſe the writing any ſuch letter, that, during 
the abode of the ſaid earl of Briſtol in England, 


the ſaid duke could not obtain itz yet not long 
after the ear] was gone, he procured ſuch a let- 
ter to be written from his ſaid late Majeſty to 
the Pope, and to have him ſtiled Sanctiſſime 
Pater. 

V. That the Pope being informed of the duke 
of Buckingham's inclination and intention in point 
of religion, ſent the ſaid duke a particular bull in 
parchment, to perſuade and incourage him in the 
perverſion of his Majeſty, then Prince. 

VI. That the ſaid duke's behavior in Spain was 
ſuch, that he thereby ſo inſenſed the King of Spain, 
and his miniſters, as they would admit of no re- 
Where- 
upon the faid duke, ſeeing that the match would be 
now to his diſadvantage, indeavored to break it, 
not for any ſervice to the kingdom, nor diſlike of 
the match in itſelf, nor for that he found (as ſince 
he had pretended) that the Spaniards did not really 
intend the ſaid match, but out of his particular ends, 
and his indignation. | 

VII. That after he intended to croſs the mar- 
riage, he put in practiſe diverſe undue. courſes 3 as 
namely, making uſe of the letters of his Majeſty 
(then Prince) to his own ends, and not to what 
they were intended; as likewile concealing diverſe 
things of high importance from his late Majeſty, and 


thereby overthrew his Majeſty's purpoſes, and ad- 
vanced his own ends. 


VIII. That the ſaid duke, as he had with his 
{kill and artifices formerly abuſed their Majeſties, 


ſo to the ſame end he afterwards abuſed both 
houſes of parliament, by his ſiniſter relation of the 
carriage of affairs, as ſhall be made appear al- 


| Moſt in every particular which he ſpake to the ſaid 


houſes. 


IX. As for ſcandal given by his perſonal beha- 
vior, as alſo the imploy ing his power with the King 
af Spain for procuring favors and offices, which he 
lueſtowed upon baſe and unworthy perſons for the 
recompenſe and hire of his luſt, Theſe things, as 
neither fit for the earl of Briſtol to ſpeak, nor in- 


detd for the houſe to hear, he leaveth to your lord: 


p 
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ſhips wiſdom, how far you will be pleaſed to have Proceeg; 

them examined; it having been indeed a great 0 
infamy and diſhonor to this nation, that a perſon of 
the duke's great quality and imploy ments, a privy. 
counſellor, and embaſſador, eminent in his maſters 
favor, and ſolely truſted with the perſon of the 
Prince, ſhould leave behind him, m a toreign court 

ſo much ſcandal as he did by his ill behavior. 

X. That the duke had been 1n great part the 
cauſe of the ruin and misfortune of the Prince Pa- 
latine, and his eſtates, inaſmuch as thoſe affairs had 
relation to this kingdom. 

XI. That the duke of Buckingham hath, in his 
relations to both houſes of parliament, wronged the 
earl of Briſtol in point of his honor, by many ſini- 
ſter afperſions which he hath laid upon him, and in 
point of his liberty by many undue courſes, thro? 
his power and pradtrfes. | 

XII. That the earl of Briſtol did reveal to his 
late Majeſty, both by word and letter, in what fort 
the ſaid duke had diſſerved him, and abuſed his 
truſt: and that the King, by ſeveral ways, ſent him 
word, that he ſhould reſt aſſured he would hear the 
ſaid earl, but that he ſhould leave it to him to take 
his own time. And thereupon, few days before 
his ſickneſs, he ſent the ear] word, that he would 
hear him againſt the ſaid duke, as well as he had 
heard the laid duke againft him. Which the duke 
himſelf heard; and not long after his bleſſed Ma- 
jeſty ſickened and died, having been in the interim 
much vexed and preſſed by the ſaid duke. 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol againſt lord Conway, 
bearing date 1 May 1626. 


. HAT lord Conway is ſo great a ſervant 

of the duke of Buckingham's, that he hath 
not ſtuck to ſend the earl of Briſtol plain word, 
that if buſineſſes could not be accommodated be- 
tween him and the duke, he muſt then adhere and 
declare himſelf for the ſaid duke; and therefore un- 
fit to be a judge in any thing which concerneth the 
duke or earl. 

II. That the faid lord Conway profeſſeth himfelf 
to be a ſecretary of the duke of Buckingham's 
creation, and ſo acknowledgeth it under his own 
hand: and altho' that he be the King's ſecretary 

of ſtate, and a privy-counſellor, he uſually be- 
gineth his letters to the duke, Moſt gracious 
| patron, 

III. That as a creature of the ſaid duke's, the 
ſaid lord Conway hath been made the inſtrument of? 
keeping the earl of Briſtol from the King's preſenſe, 
and of impriſoning him by warrants only under his 
own hand; for which he cannot (as the earl conceiv- 
eth) produce any ſufficient warrant. 

Iv. That, by the ſpace of twelve months laſt 
| paſſed, the ſaid lord Conway hath been the cauſe ol 
the earPs reſtraint, only by miſinforming his Ma- 
jeſty, and procuring a letter of reſtraint upon undue 
grounds : and when it was made apparent to him, 
that the ſaid earl was reſtored to his liberty, freely 


| to follow his own affairs, by his late Majeſty ot 


bleſſed memory, he replied, that the liberty given 
him by his Majeſty expired with the King's death. 
V. That the earl of Briſtol's mother lying ſick 
upon her death-bed, deſired for her comfort to ſee 
her ſon, and to give him her laſt bleſſing: where- 
upon the earl wrote to lord Conway, defiring him 
to move the King for his leave; which he, puting 
off from day to day, told the perſon imployed 


that, by reaſon of the duke's ſickneſs, he could 


not find opportunity to get the duke's leave to 
move the King: and having ſpoken with the duke, 
he made a negative anſwer in the King's name : 
whereupon, when the earl acquainted the King by 
ſome of his bed-chamber, his Majeſty was in 4 


| 


very great anger, ſwearing the ſecretary had never 
Als Ser, | 8 U 33 
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proceedings moved him, and that to deny the ſaid earl leave 
againſt the was a barbarous part; and thereupon ſent him pre- 
ita | earlofBriltol. ſently leave, which the ſecretary hearing, ſent 


. rr . *%.A 


lutely forbiding his coming to parliament; and Proceedings 
therein likewiſe was inſerted a clauſe That the 2 the 
c earl ſhould remain reſtrained as he was in the * of Briſtof. 
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afterwards a letter of leave, but with diverſe clauſes 
and limitations, differing from the leave ſent him 
from the King's own mouth. | 
VI. That having the buſineſſes of the earl of 
Briſtol in his own hands, and the earl being com- 
manded by the King to addreſs himſelf, in his occa- 
ſions, to his lordſhip, he would never deliver any 
meſſage from the ſaid earl, without acquainting the 
faid duke, and receiving his directions, and, in a 
noble manner of freeneſs, ſtuck not to ſend him 
word. 

VII. That the earl of Briſtol having received, 
from lord Conway, twenty interrogatories in his 
late Majeſty's name, drawn up by a commiſſion 
of the lords appointed to ſearch into the proceed- 
ings and imployments of the ſaid earl, in which 
ſearch more than two months were expended, 
diverſe of the ſaid interrogatories involving felony 
and treaſon ; and his Majeſty having been pleaſed 
to aſſure the ſaid earl, both by meſſage and letters, 
that, upon ſatisfaction given to himſelf and the 
commiſſioners by his anſwers, he would preſently 
put an end to the earl of Briſtol's buſineſs. The 
earl of Briſtol having ſo fully anſwered, as would 
admit of no reply ; and that many of the commiſ- 
ſioners declared themſelves to be fully ſatisfied 3 the 
faid lord Conway (being ſecretary in the com- 
miſſion, to whom it properly belonged to call the 
lords to aſſemble) perceiving the earl of Briſtol was 
like to be cleared, never moved for any farther 
meeting, neither have they ever been permited to 
meet until this day, whereby the troubles of the 
earl of Briſtol have been kept on foot until this pre- 
ſent, and the ſaid earl's impriſonment hath been 
inlarged twenty months. And by the aritfices of 
the ſaid duke of Buckingham, and the ſaid lord 
Conway (as ſhall be made appear) the ſaid earl 


| hath been inſenſibly involved and ſtaulked into the 


troubles he is now in, which he doubteth not but 
_ lordſhips will judge to be a very conſiderable 
caſe. 

VIII. That for a color of keeping the earl 
from his late Majeſty's preſenſe, it being pretended, 
after the anſwer to the twenty interrogatories, that 
there were ſome few queſtions more to be added, 
whereunto when he ſhould have anſwered, his Ma- 
jeſty ſwore ſolemnly, that without any delay he 


- ſhould be admited to his preſenſe, and that within 
two or three days he ſhould have the ſaid queſtions 


ſent him ; lord Conway, notwithſtanding he acknow- 
ledged under his hand, that he had received his Ma- 
jeſty's directions for ſending the ſaid articles, and 
was often thereunto ſollicited on behalf of the ſaid 
earl, would never ſend the ſaid queſtions, and at 


laſt anſwered, That he had no more to do with 


the earl's buſineſſes. 
IX. That the earl of Briſtol, being ſet free by 


his late Majeſty to come to London, to follow | 


his own affairs as he pleaſed, had thereupon his 
writ of parliament ſeat him, without any letter of 
prohibition z but the earl of Briſtol, out of his 
great deſire to conform all his actions to that which 
he ſnould underſtand would beſt pleaſe his Majeſty, 
ſent to know, whether his going or ſtay would be 
moſt agreeable to his Majeſty? Who was pleaſed 
to anſwer, by a letter from my lord duke of 
Buckingham, That he took in very good part the 
ſaid earPs reſpect to him; but wiſhed him to 
make ſome excuſe for the preſent: the which ac- 
cordingly he did, and moved, That he might have 
a letter, under the King's hand, to warrant his 
abſenſe; but under color of this letter of leave, 
upon the ear] - of Briſtol's own motion and deſire, 
* _— ſent a letter from his Majeſty, abſo- 
ol. II. 


e time ot his late Majeſty “; and ſo thereby a color 
of reſtraint under his Majeſty's hand was got, which 


| could never be procured in his late Majeſty's time; 


whereby the earl of Briſtol hath been unduly 
reſtrained ever ſince, without being able to pro- 
cure any redreſs, or to make lord Conway willing 
to underſtand his caſe, altho' he ſent him all the 
papers, whereby he might clearly ſce that the earl 
was not under reſtraint in his tate Majeſty's time 
but never other anſwer could be procured from him, 
but that he judged the ſaid earl to be under reſtraint, 
and that his liberty was expired by the late King's 
death, as is aforeſaid. | | 

X. That lord Conway, knowing the match 
for marrying the King of Bohemia's eldeſt fon 
with the Emperor's daughter, and his being bred in 
the Emperor's court, was allowed and propounded by 
his lace Majeſty : and that his Majeſty, by his letters 
to his ſon-in-law, declareth, That he thinketh it 
the faireſt and cleareſt way for the accommodation 
of his affairs, and that he will take ſufficient care 
for his breeding in true religion: and notwith- 
ſtanding that the ſaid earl received a copy of the 


ſaid letter by the ſaid late King's order, with other 


papers, ſeting down all had been done in the ſaid 
buſineſs, and his Majeſty's aſſent thereunto from 
lord Conway himſelt; yet hath he ſuffered all to 
be charged, as a crime, againſt the earl of Briſtol, 
both in the twentieth interrogatory, and in his Ma- 
jeſty's laſt letter, that he ſhould conſent to breeding 
the young Prince in the Emperor's court. And 
farther, in the interrogatory he allegeth, it is an 
agravation againſt the ſaid earl, That breeding 
the ſaid Prince in the Emperor's court infered to 
the perverſion of his religion, when he knew that 
the ſaid breeding was never thought nor ſpoken of 
by the King, nor any other, but with that expreſs 
clauſe and condition, That he ſhould be bred in 
his own religion, and have ſuch tutors and ſervants 
as his father ſhould appoint. 1 
XI. That lord Conway had been the cauſe of all 
the earl of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious and 
intraping diſpatches, and infering, that the ſaid 
earl hath failed in his directions, when it ſhall 
be made appear, that his diſpatches contained no 
ſuch directions as he hath alleged were given. 
The houſe, not being diſpoſed to commit the 
earl to the Tower, let him remain where he was 
before, with the gentleman-uſher z and farther 
ordered, That the King's charge againſt the earl 
of Briſtol be firſt heard, and then the charge of the 
ſaid earl againſt the duke; yet fo, that the earls 
teſtimony againſt the duke be not prevented, pre- 
judiced, or impeached. ; 

Next day, the lord-keeper delivered a meffage 
from his Majeſty to the houſe of peers : viz. 


Meſſage from the King to the houſe of lords. 


« FH A T his Majeſty taketh notice of the 
66 T articles exhibited againſt the duke of Buck- 
« ingham by the earl of Briſtol; and he ob- 
« ſerveth, that many ot them are ſuch as him- 
« ſelf is able to ſay more, of his own Know- 
« ledge, than any man, for the duke's ſincere 
« carriage in them : that one of them, touching 
« the narrative made in parliament in the 
« twenty-firſt of King James, trencheth as far 
“ upon himſelf as the duke; for that his Ma- 
„ jeſty went as far as the duke in that declara- 
« ration; and that all of them have been cloſed 
« in the earl's own breaſt now for theſe two years, 
« contrary to his duty, if he had known any crime 
« of that nature by the duke; and now he vents 


« it by way of recrimination againſt the duke, 
7 R whom 
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whom he knows to be a principal witneſs to]“ I give my anſwer to the charge, that I may give Proceedin | 
prove his Majeſty's charge. * you an account of theſe two particulars 4 


earlof Briſtol : j ang 25 
, And therefore, that his Majefty gave them | “ I humbly beleech you that what I ſhall ſpeak **lofBrigq, carl of 
i „% thanks, that they gave no way to the carl off“ in my juſt defenſe may not be conceived to 
cc 


Briſtol's unreaforable motion, of puting the 
« duke under the ſame reſtraint they had put the 
« earl, thereby ecſhewing what the earl aimeth at, 
to alter their dutiful proceeding towards his Ma- 
<« jeſty: that thereby they had made his Majeſty 
e confident that, as they have, fo they will put 
« a difference between his Majeſty's charge againſt 


<< 


of the lords, indeavored to take the earPs cauſe 
out of the upper-houſe, and to proceed by way of 
indictment in the King's-Bench; but to this their 


lordſhips would not conſent, for which they alleged 
ſeveral reaſons, which were confirmed by the | 
Judges, who declared, That a peer of the realm, | 
« jmpeached for treaſon, was to be tried in par- 


4 liament.““ 


The upper-houſe being willing to ſecure che 


earl of Briſtol from being over - powered by the 
duke of Buck ingham's exorbitant authority, aſked 
the judges opinion upon the two following queſtions: 


« 1, Whether the King could be a witneſs in | 


« caſe of treaſon ? 

« 2, Admiting that he could, yet, whether he 
„ might be fo in the preſent caſe, 1. e. when the 
« King is the informer ? 


Before the judges brought in their anſwer, this 


meſſage and command came from the King to 
them, that in this general queſtion they ſhould | 


not deliver any opinion, but if any particular 


point occurred, they, upon mature deliberation, | 


might give their advice. 7 | 
About mid-May, the eart of Briftol gave in 


his anſwer to the articles brought againſt him: 


at delivering which he made this ſpeech. 


The earl of BriſtoPs ſpeech, by way of introduc- 


tion, before he gave in his anſwer. 


« JF AM not inſenſtble upon what diſadvantages 
„ I come to trial in this caſe. 


« am to.incounter with a potent adverſary, highly 
in favor, and am accuſed for treaſon; for which 
all counſel and friends abandon me, as a man 
« infected with the plague: I am become bound 


« and under reſtraint ; whereas a man who is to 


“ incounter for his life and honor, and with a 
„ ſtrong adverſary, had need to come upon equal 
„% terms. | 

« But as to the matter, I find myſelf charged with 
« diverſe-articles of high-treafon; but looking into 
« them with the eyes of my beſt underſtanding, 
« with the opinion alſo of my counſel lately al- 
«- ſigned me, and taking them apart one article 


« ffom another, I find not any thing in them) 


« like treaſon, or which hath ſo much as the ſhew. 
% or countenance of a fault, either in act or words; 
« only by laying all things together, and by wreſt- 
ing the wreſts with a ſtrained conſtruction, di- 
« rectly contrary to the true ſenſe and meaning of 

them, and the occaſion: whereupon they were 
ſpoken, it is informed, and that by way of in- 
„ ference only, that the intent was evil, and the 
matter to prove the intent to be evil depends 
% upon two props, viz. ill- affection to religion, 
„and too much affection to Spain; which if I 
ſhall clear, the inference grounded upon theſe 


. £6 props, will fall of itſelf. 


«© 'L-heretorel crave leave of your lordſhips, before 


= al. A Fond * 


2 


For, firſt; 1 
« am fallen into his Majeſty's heavy diſpleaſure, and | 


C 


A 


* 
A 


Lad 
La 


* 
La 


cc 


proceed of vain oſtentation. 

« And firſt for religion: I was in my childhood 
bred in the Proteſtant religion, and rather after 
the ſtricter manner than otherwile. When 1 
grew in years fit, I traveled into France, Italy, 
and Rome itſelf: in all which travels, I can 
produce ſome whom I conforted withal, who 


« one who appeareth as a delinquent, and the recri- | *© will witneſs with me, that I cver conſtantly uſed 

« mination of the earl of Briſtol againſt his Ma-] the religion I protefſed, without the leaſt preva- 

| « jeſty's witneſs 3 and they will not equal them by | *© rication, no man being able to charge ine that ſo 

& 1 proceeding pari paſſu.“ much as out of curiofity I ever was preſent at 
, Cn | ; any of the exerciſes belonging to the Ro 

. Mean time, King Charles, not being very ſure}, Y SS an 


religion, or did the leaſt act of conformity to 
any of their rites or ceremonies. 

<« Secondly, after my return home, I was received 
into the ſervice of his late Majeſty, of bleſſed 
memory, whom ] ſerved ſome years as a gentle- 
man of his privy-chamber, and carver, in which 
time none of his Majefty's ſervants received the 
holy ſacrament, frequented fermons, and other 
exerciſes of our religion, more than I. 

„ Thirdly, in that time of my youth, not to 
avoid idleneſs, but out of affection to religion, 
I tranſlated that excellent book of our faith, and 
great points of our religion, written by Monſieur 
Moulins; which his late Majeſty, having ſome- 
times after ſeen, approved fo well, that he would 
needs have it printed; which accordingly was 
printed in the name of Mr. Sampford, my 
chaplain, to whom I gave the honor: but it 
was my own act, as Mr. Sampford will not 
deity, tho* to this hour I never had before 
ſpoken it. 

« Fourthly, about feven or eight and twenty 
years of my age, I was imployed embaſſador 
into Spain, in that great buſineſs of the treaty 
of the marriage; and whereas others before me 
carried with them but one chaplain, I had two, 
viz. Mr. Sampford and Mr. Boſwel ; and at 
my arrival at the court of Spain, I cauſed it to 
be publiſhed, that ſuch a day (God willing) I 
propoled to have a communion, to the end 
that ſuch Engliſh as were in the town might 
reſort thither : whereat the duke de Lerma, and 
other the great miniſters of Spain, took offenſe, 
and told me, they might well perceive I brought 


no good affection to the buſineſs I came about, 


who would ſo publicly and avowedly in that 
court, where never the like was done, proclaim 
there a communion ; and with high expreſſions 
perſuaded me to decline it. Whereunto I an- 
iwered, I came to do my maſter's ſervice, which 
I would heartily and effectually indeavor, but 


*« would not omit my ſervice to God, no tho' by 


my maſter commanded. At the communion 
were preſent one hundred perſons, ſome of them 
brothers, kinſmen, and near dependants upon 
ſome of their lordſhips, whom I ſee there in my 


eye. This I did in Spain; the like I did in 


Germany, in the Emperor's court, in my em- 


„ baſſage thither. 


þ 
cc 
cc 
&c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


« Fitthly, I had in my ſeveral imployments, into 
Spain and Germany, above five hundred perfons 
of all qualities attending upon me, and never 
one perverted in religion; my children carefully 
inſtructed and bred in the ſame religion. I had 
conſtantly every Sabbath a ſermon in my houſe, 
ſacrament and other exerciſes of our religion fre- 
quented. 


« Sixchly, a foul-mouthed Shimei railed againſt 


« our late King and religion in Spain. How 1 


«© cauſed that to be revenged by a near kinſman 
« of my own, is well known. 
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&« Seventhly, one of the Engliſh dying in the 
c town of Madrid, of whoſe religion there was 
«© ſome queſtion made; and the King's chaplains 
ce telling me, that they at the day of his death 
&« had been with him, and taken account of his 
& faith, and that he died a Proteftant : I cauſed 
him to be brought home to my houſe, and 


there buried according to our rites; whereat 


& much ado was made, and it was threatened, 
that the inquiſitors and other officers would 
« come and fetch him out, and bury him after 
&©& their manner: I ſtood upon it, and that it 
« was the King of England's houſe, and openly 
ce proteſted, that whoſoever ſhould come thither 
« with ſuch intent, I would ſhoot at him with a 
ce piece; and exhorted all my people, that if ſuch 
cc attempts ſhould be, they ſhou!d rather, than 
« ſuffer ſuch a diſhonor to our religion, die with 
« me in that quarrel, and hoped ſuch Engliſh as 
« were in the town would do the like. 

“ Eighthly, there having been a monaſtery for 
« Engliſh Jeſuits founded and ſettled at Madrid, 
cc before my coming thither, and the Engliſh arms 
„ ſet up, I labored to ſuppreſs it, and having 
« written. thereof to the late King, his Majeſty 
« adviſed me not to run my head againſt the rock, 
« for it was an impoſſible thing for me to do. 
« Yet I undertook it, and it pleaſed God ſo to 
& bleſs my indeavors, that I abſolutely diſſolved 
and overthrew it. For which the biſhop of 
« Wincheſter, Montague (now with God) wrote 


to me, by his Majeſty's direction, a letter of 


« his Majeſty's gracious acceptance of ſo great a 
« ſervice; telling me, beſide the ſervice I had 


« done to the church and commonwealth, it ſhould 


« remain a trophy of honor to me and my poſterity 
<« for ever: and the King himſelf, with his own 
hand, wrote to me, begining his letter, Good- 
fortune Digby ; your good luck in our ſervice 
„ well deſerves that ſtile. 

„ Ninthly, in all negociations in Spain, in point 
of religion, I ever ſtraitened my inſtructions. 

«« Tenthly, the match with Spain was not moved 
«© by me; 1 ever adviſed a Proteſtant match, and 
„ ſhewed many reaſons, both of conſcience and 
<< ſtate; but it with a Catholic, then rather with 
Spain than France, ſo as good conditions might 
be made for religion, as appears by a letter 1 
«© wrote, and delivered to the Prince, at his firſt 


„going upon the imployment; for which I had 


cc 


like then to have been ruined for being a Puritan, 
cc 


as I am now tor being a Papiſt, and all by one 
and the ſame hand. | 

*« Eleventhly, and I appeal to the teſtimony of 
Dr. Maſon and Dr. Wren, the King's chaplains 
with me in Spain; and to Mr. Samptord, 
Mr. Boſwel, and Mr. Frewin my own chaplains 
there: and that ſuch Papiſts as have been my 


Worth, well known to many of their lordſhips, 
may be examined upon oath, whether I have not 
in all places, as well in Spain as in England, and 
at all times upon fit occaſions, avowed mylclt 
a Proteſtant, without the leaſt prevarication ? 
Or whether 1 did ever any the leaſt act which 
was not ſuitable to the fame proteſſion? And 
that Mr. Frewin and Mr. Wake, my own chap- 
„ Jains, may give their teſtimonies, whether in the 
time of ſeveral dangerous ſickneſſcs, which 1 
had of late years fallen into, 1 have not in the 
* time of ſuch my ſickneſſes (when no man can be 
e ſuppoſed to diflcmble with the world, being ready 


to leave it) made before them a confeſſion of my 
<< faith, and made my peace with God, reſolving 
to die as befited a Proteſtant, and good Chriſtian, 
This I tell your lordſhips, was my religion 1 was 
e bred in, have ever profeſſed and lived in, and 


ancient acquaintance and friends, being men of 


(e 
cc 
27 
cc 


e me: and this hath been the riſe the duke hath 
*© now taken againſt me. Then for my love to 
Spain, I wonder from whence that opinion ſhould 
grow, ſince I was there hated and ſhamed, as 
the man whom, of all others, they deſired to 
have the leaſt ro do withal, having ſtood ever 
++ {tricter in point of religion than, by my in- 
* ſtructions, 1 might have done; as after the ca- 
e pitulation concluded on, they underſtood by ſome 
intelligence, which cauſed their hatred towards 
«© me. 
« Sure Iam, I ſhewed it not by the ſervice I did 
them; for diverſe years together there was not 
a letter ſent by that King to any other ſtate 
„ whereof the King my maſter had not a cop 
before, or by that time 1t came to the place 
« whither it was directed. There was not an 
great action on foot, whereot I had not the 
ce private inſtructions, and ſent them hither; nor 
« any expedition by fea or land, wherein I had 
«© not ſome miniſters, or intelligencers, who gave 
«© me, for ſome time, advertiſements of their 
“ actions, and moſt private intentions, whereot I 
« advertiſed his Majeſty. I uſed ſuch induſtry, as 
« to get all the papers of that King's private 
cabinet into my hands; took copics and notes of 
&« ſuch of them as I thought uſeful ; and upon every 
e of them ſet my private mark before they were 


% conveyed back again, to the end, that if I ſhould 


e have had occaſion to have charged him with any 
« thing mentioned in the ſame papers, I might 
„ have let him ſee I knew it, by telling him in 


what paper it was, and mark'd with ſuch a 


« mark. 

«© There was not a port in Spain whoſe depth I 
& cauſed not to be ſounded, not a fort whereof [ 
«© knew not the ſtrength, both for the gariſon, 
« munition, and other matters of advantage and 
% diſadvantage z inſomuch as if it ſhould pleaſe 
<« the King to appoint a commitee of the lords to 
&« take account of me, I ſhould, by the ſtores I 
gathered there, and brought with me, make it 
„ appear, I was as uſctul a ſervant to his Majeſty 
« in a war, as in a peace. Whereas, at his Ma- 
„ jeſty's coming out of Spain, the powers of the 
«« deſponſories were to be depoſited in ſome man's 
« hands: and the duke, upon pretenſe of doing 
«© me honor, but intending to break my neck by 
« jt, moved they might be left with me, and the 
« King of Spain was contented ; and ſo they were 
« put into my hands; not as an attorney only for 
« the Prince, but the King of Spain having taken 
cc the ſubſtitution of them by his ſecretary of ſtate, 
« entered in legal form; whereby that King was 
«© then become intereſted in them by their occupa- 
ce tion, as well as the Prince by granting them; 


« and becoming the Inſtrumentum ſtipulatum, 


« wherein they were both intereſted, they were 
« depoſited in my hands, as an indifferent perſon, 
ce truſted between the King of Spain and the Prince, 
« with a declaration of the truſt. And now the 
« duke was returned out of Spain, he ploted my 
„e ruin, and put it in execution in this manner. 
« He concealed that the powers were to expire at 
« Chriſtmaſs, and procured his Majeſty to write a 
« letter (not a direct command) but expreſling a 
« deſire, that the deſponſories ſhould not be *cill 
ee one of the days in Chriſtmaſs, intending thereby 
ce to draw me into a dilemma, that if I proceeded 
« in the match, this letter ſhould, as now 1t is, 
ee have been inforced againſt me, as a breach of in. 
« ſtructions: if I had not proceeded, then I had 


broken my truſt between the Prince and King of 
Spain, 


was reſolved by God's grace to die in; and yet Proceedings 
was ſo unhappy, by reaſon of imployment, to againſt the 
be diſtaſteful to many good men, that I have earl of Briſtol. 
been ſuſpected even by them, not well knowing * 
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Proceedings «© Spain, overthrown the marriage ſo long ſought 


« and Jabored, it be ing the main ſcope of my em- 


baſſage, contrary to expreſs warrant, and that 
upon a letter I muſt needs know to be a miſtake. 
And when I had written into England, to have 
a direct warrant in the point, the duke then fee- 
ing that plot would not take, he draled with di- 
verſe great lords, as was well known to ſome of 
their lordſhips, there preſent, to have me, on 
my arrival in England, commited to the Tower, 
betore I ſhould ever come to ſpeak with the 
King; which the Spaniſh embaſſador, here in 
% England, having got private notice of, gave ad- 
ce vertiſement thereof to that King; who thereupon 
foreſceing my danger, and conſulting with his 
council and divines, what was fit for him in ho- 
nor and conſcience to do in that caſe, they re- 
ſolved, that, ſeeing my ſufferings grew by being 
an honeſt man, and indeavoring to perform the 
cruſt repoſed in me by that King as well as the 
Prince; that King was bound, both in honor 
« and conſcience, not only to preſerve me from 
ruin, but to make me a reparation for any loſs 
I ſhould ſuſtatn by occaſton of the truſt, Where- 
upon, at his departure going to court to take his 
leave, Conde Olivares told me what was ploted 
againſt me in England; and in reſpect of the 
danger, by reaſon of the greatneſs of my adver- 
ſary, perſuaded me to ſtay there, and in his ma- 
ſter's name made an offer, not in fecret, but in 
* preſcnſe of fir Walter Aſton.” | 

Here the earl of Briſtol explained wherein thoſe 
offers conſiſted; viz. in a blank ſigned by his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, wherein the earl might ter down his 
own conditions, both in point of title and fortune. 
But all this he refuſed, as well as a large ſum of 
money offered by the faid King Philip, Briſtol 
concluded thus. 
«© Upon what grounds and hope came I to in- 
counter with thoſe dangers? Not upon hope of 
my greatneſs in court, and ſtrength of friends 
there to bolſter out a bad cauſe; no fure, my 
ſtrength was too weak, and my adverſaries too 
powerful. But I knew my conſcience was clear, 
and my cauſe good, and truſt in God Almighty. 
* And to him now, and to their lordſhips judg- 
ments, recommend myſelf and my cauſe.” 


* 
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Anſwer of the earl of Briſtol, to the articles of ac- 
cuſation brought againſt him by his Majeſty's 
attorney-gencral. 


J. H E firſt article he denieth; and becauſe 

the matters contained in the ſaid article 
conſilt of ſeveral parts; viz. the loſs of the ſaid 
Palatinate, and the match with the lady of Spain, 
and of the ſeveral imployments, as of one extraor- 
dinary embaſſage to the Emperor, and another to 
the King of Spain, in the years 1021, 22, and 


23; he humbly craveth leave of this moſt honorable. 


court to ſeparate the buſineſſes, and diſtinguiſh the 
times. 

And begining with the Palatinate firſt, to give 
account of his embafſage to the Emperor, and 
ſo to make as brief a deduction as he could of the 
whole carriage in that buſineſs, from the begining 
of his imployment, to the time he left it. In his 
embaſſage to the Emperor, he propounded all 


things faithfully according to his inſtructions, and 


the anſwers which he returned to his late Majeſty, 
of bleſſed memory, were the very fame, and no 
other, than ſuch as were given by the Emperor un- 
der his hand and imperial ſeal ; the which, accord- 
ing to his duty, he faithfully ſent to his ſaid Ma- 
xtty, and withal did honeſtly and truly advertiſe 
tis faid Majeſty, what he underſtood and-thought 
then upon the place; but was fo far from giving to 


his Majeſty any ill-grounded hopes in that behalf, | 


proceeded ; and how he preſſed that ſingle an 


that he wrote to the lords of the council her 
England, from Vienna, 26 July 1624, in ſuch 
as followeth. 


00 Am farther to move your foruthips, that there 
T: may be a diſpatch made preſently into Spain, 


to his Majeſty's embaſſador, Mr, Cottington 
that they deal etfeftually for the repairing and 
ripening of the buſineſs againſt my coming; that 
* they uſe ſome plain and direct language, letin 
*© the miniſters there know, that the late letter ſent 
by the King of Spain to the Emperor, was colder 
and more reſerved than his maſter had reaſon to 
© expect. I ſhall conclude with telling your lord- 
** ſhips, that altho' I deſpair not of good ſucceſs in 
that knotty buſineſs, yet I hope his Majeſty and 
“ your lordſhips lay not aſide the care of all fiting 

preparations for a war, in caſe a peace cannot be 
honorably had. And, among other things, 1 
*© moſt earneſtly commend to your lordſhips, by 

your lordſhips to his Majeſty, the continuing yet 
abroad, for ſome ſmall time, of fir Robert Man- 
* 1ePs fleet upon the coaſts of Spain; which, in 
caſe his Majeſty ſhould be ill uſed, will prove 
the beſt argument we can uſe for reſtitution of the 
“ Palatinate.“ 


And this his advice, he faith, was wholly in- 
tended by his actions, by being the cauſe, as he re- 
turned homeward out of Germany, to bring down 
count Mansfield, whereby the town of Franken- 
dale was retieved, by ſupplying his Majeſty's 
army, when in great diſtreſs, with monies and 
plate, to the value of ten thouſand pounds, merely 
out of his zeal and affection to the good of the 
King and his children, having no warrant or order, 
but that his heart was ever really bent in effects 
more than in ſhews, to ſerve the King's ſon-in-law 


| and his cauſe, as by the diſcourſe of this buſineſs 


will appear. And how acceptable theſe ſervices 
were, will more appear, by the letters of the Queen 
of Bohemia, in theſe words following: 


My lord, | 
Hs underſtood from Heidelburgh, how 

you have ſhewed your affection to the King 
and me in all things, and in the help of money 
you have lent our ſoldiers; I cannot let ſo great 
«© obligations paſs, without giving many thanks 
for it by theſe lines, ſince I have no other means 
„ to ſhew my gratefulneſs unto you. Howloever, 
e aſſure your ſelf, that I will never be forgetful of 
the teſtimonies you give me of your love, which 


v 
=. 
cc 
cc 


< intreat you to continue, in doing the King and 
me all good offices you can to his Majeſty. You 
cc 


have been an eye-witneſs of the milerable eſtate 
* our countries are in; I intreat you therefore to 
5e follicit his Majeſty for our help. You having 


„given me an aſſurance of your affection: I in- 
treat you now to ſhew it, in helping of us by 
cc 


your good indeavors to his Majeſty, and you 
„ ſhall ever bind me to continue, as I am al- 
ready, 


Your very affectionate friend, 
ELIZABETH. 


W hich letters were ſeconded with others about 
the ſame time, both from the King of Bohemia 
and council of Heidelburgh, to the ſame effect, and 
how much ſatisfaction his late Majeſty. received in 
that behalf, and touching that buſineſs, will plain! 
appear ſeveral ways, and particularly by his ſpeec 
in parliament. And the ſaid earl likewiſe appealeth 
to both houſes of parliament, to whom, by his 
late Majeſty's order, he gave a juſt and true ac- 
count of that imployment, with what true zeal he 
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Book XIX. The HISTORY of ENGLAND. | 


Proceedings 
2 inſt the 
earl of Briſtol. 
— 


and promiſes no longer to be relied on, but that a 
fiting preparation for war might go along hand in 
hand with any treaty of accommodation. And, 
for a concluſion, among many of his late Majeſty's 
approbations of his carriage in this imployment, 
he humbly deſired that a letter of the duke of Buck- 
ingham's, under his own hand, beariog dite the 
eleventh of October 1621, may be produced, being 
as followeth : 


My lord, 5 | 
« JF Am exceeding glad that your lordſhip hath 
cc carried yourſelf ſo well in this imployment, 
that his Majeſty is infinitely pleaſed with your 
&« ſervice you. have done, for which he command- 
ce ed me to give your lordſhip thanks in his name, 
« until he ſee you himſelf. You, of all men, have 
« cauſe to commend his Majeſty's choice of ſuch a 
« man, that unleſs your heart had gone with the 
ce buſineſs, you could never have brought it to ſo 
« good a paſs. Among other things, his Majeſty 
e liketh very well the care of clearing his honor, 
« whereof he will adviſe farther with your lord- 
« ſhip, at your next coming over, 1 hope you 
& will not find your negociation with the Infanta 
& of ſuch difficulty as you ſeem to fear in your 
& letter, ſeeing my brother Edward hath brought 
« with him a letter from his Majeſty's ſon-in-law, 


% whereby he puteth himſelt ſolely to his Majeſty's 


« advice and pleaſure for his ſubmiſſion, as you 
&« will perceive by the copy of the letter itlelt, 
ce which J here ſend your lordſhip ; wherein, tho 


<« there be many things impertinent, yet of that 


% point you may make good uſe for the accom- 
&« pliſhment of the buſineſs, wherein I have writ- 
« ten to the Spaniſh embaſſador to uſe his means 
« and credit likewiſe; which I aſſure myſelf he 
a will effectually do, eſpecially ſeeing the impedi- 
« ments are taken away by count Mansfield's com- 
« poſition, and the conformity of his Majelty's 
« ſon-in-law to this ſubmiſſion. For the money 
« your lordſhip hath ſo ſeaſonably laid forth, his 
«© Majeſty will ſee you ſhall ſuſtain no loſs, hold- 
e ing it very unconſcionable you ſhould ſuffer by 
4e the care of his ſervice; which you have ſhewed 
e ſo much to his contentment, to the great joy of 
« your lordſhip's faithful ſervant, 


Geo. Buckingham. 


Having given this account of his imployment 
with the Emperor, he humbly craveth leave to 


make known in what ſort, before this his imploy- 
ment, he indeavored to ſerve the Prince Palatine, 


and his cauſe, which will beſt appear by his Ma- 
jeſty's own teſtimony, upon ſir Francis Netherſole's 
going to the Prince Palatine 3 
his Majeſty being, out of his royal and juſt heart, 


deſirous to do a faithſul ſervant right, commanded 
ſir Francis Netherſole to let the Prince Palatine un- 


derſtand, how good a ſervant the ſaid earl had been 


to him, and how active in his affairs, as will beſt 
appear by a diſpatch of fir Francis Netherſole writ- 


ten all with his own hand to ſir George Calvert, 


dated in Prague, Aug. 11. 1620, and ſent by his 
late Majeſty to the faid earl for his comfort, being 


as followeth : 


Right honorable, 

60 HAT you may be the better aſſured 1 
6c have neither forgot nor — — the com- 
4 mandment received from his Majeſty by your 
« honor; you will be pleaſed to have the patience 


to hear me report what I ſaid to this King upon 


« the delivery of my lord deputy's letters to his 


« Majeſty 3 which was, that the ing my maſter, 


« whoſe juſtice is ſo renowned over the world, did 


Yor. II. 


at which time 


_ 
cc 


injuries done to their perſons or fortunes : that, 
out of his royal diſpoſition, his Majeſty having 
found my lord Digby miſtaken by tome of his 
own people at home, by occaſion of his being 
by him imployed in the affairs with Spain, hav- 
ing thereupon received a jealouſy, that the ſame 
noble lord might be alſo miſ reported; hitherto 
his Majeſty's hands in that = ect gave me a 
particular commandment, to aflure his Majeſty, 
he had not a more truly affectionate ſervant in 
England : and for proot thereof, to let his Ma- 
Jeſty underſtand, that whereas the baron of Don- 
caſter, now his Majeſty's embaſſador for Eng- 
land, had, ſince his coming hitter, obtained but 
three great boons tor his Majeſty's ſervice 3 viz. 
the loan of money from the King of Denmark, 
the contribution in England of the city and coun- 
tries, and the ſending embaſſadors to the con- 
trary parties; that my lord Digby had been the 
« art 8 of all thoſe to the King my 
e maſter, before his Majeſty's embaſſador, or any 
other of his Majeſty's ſervants in England; altho' 
his lordſhip was contented, that others who 
were but ſet on, ſhould carry away the thanks 
and prayers, becauſe his lordſhip, being known 
to be the firſt mover therein, might poſſibly 
weaken the credit he hath in Spain, and to ren- 
der himſelf the more valuable to ſerve both 
his own maſter and his Majeſty ; in which reſpect 


I humbly praycd his late Majeſty to keep this 
„to himſelt.“ 


A 
A 


La 
A 


By which teſtimony it may appear, as the faid 
ear] conceiveth, how he the ſaid carl beſtowed him- 
ſelt before his embaſſage, and in his ſaid embaſſage 
with his ſaid late Majeſty's approbation thereof. 
Now he humbly craveth leave to give your lord- 
ſhips account how he proceeded aſter his return from 
the Emperor's court. | 

As ſoon as he came into England, he diſcovered 
to his Majeſty, and the lords of the council, in 
what great want he had left the forces in the Palati- 
nate, and ſollicited the preſent ſending away of 
, money 3 thereupon thirty thouſand pounds was bor- 
rowed of fir Peter Vanlore, ſir Baptiſt Hicks, and 
fir William Cortine, and preſently ſent to the Pala- 
tinate, beſide the ten thouſand pounds which he 
lent, for which he paid the intereſt out of his purſe 
for ſix months, having alſo given, not long before, 
five hundred pounds, by way of benevolence, to the 
ſervice of the ſaid Palatinate. 

Now in the interim between his return from the 
Engliſh coaſts, which was in November 1621, and 
his going into Spain in May 1622, he firſt gave 
his account as aforeſaid of his embaſſage to both 
houſes of parliament, and moved them effectually, 
as was poſſible, for the ſupplying his Majeſty, and 
that the money might wholly be imployed for the 
ſuccor of the Palatinate. 

The parliament being diſſolved, he ſollicited 
with great care and induſtry the ſetling ſome courſe 
tor ſupplying the Palatinate, and his Majeſty was 
perſuaded to maintain eight thouſand foot, and 
{ixteen hundred horſe, under his own ſtandard, and 
at his own purſe, in the Palatinate, to eſtabliſh a 
certain courſe for due payment of the faid army : 
lord Chicheſter was, upon the ſaid earl's motion, 
ſent for out of Ireland, and the faid earl, by his 
Majeſty's command, took order for his diſpatch. 
In this eſtate the ſaid earl left his affairs at his de- 
parture towards S ain, in May 1622, nothin 
doubting but that all things would have effectually 
and conſtantly been purſued, according to the order 


which was ſettled and reſolved on at his departure. 
7S On 


uſe to ſhew it in nothing more, than in vindi- Proceedings 
cating his ſervants from wrongful opinions where- . 
of he knew noble hearts more ſenfible, than of — 


1 


r 
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the Palatinate in fo fair a way, that the Spaniſh Proceedings 
miniſters told them, the King ſhould give his late àgainſt the 


Proceedings On his arrival at the court of Spain, he inſtantly | 
againſt the proceeded according to his inſtructions, preſſing the 
earl of Briſtol. buſineſs of the Palatinate as effectually as he could, 


and faithfully labored and effected, from time to 
time (as far as to the point of negociation) all par- 
ticulars which were given him in charge, as it will 
appear by his late Majeſty's letter upon every par- 
ticular occaſion; and if, by the accidents of war 
for that ſummer, the marquis of Baden, count 
Mansfield and the duke of Brunſwic, received each 
of them an overthrow (the ordering of whole affairs 
his Majeſty ſo far complained of to his ſon-in-law, 
as to give order for the withdrawing of his forces, 
as will appear by his Majeſty's letters, on the third 
of June 1622, and alſo by his letters ro ſir Horace 
Vere, and lord Chichefter, of the fame date, it 
there was not a ſpeedy redreſs) if by any of thoſe 
accidents thoſe buſineſſes have miſcarried, the {aid 
earl hopes he ſhall not be liable to che blame, it 
having no relation to him, or to his imployment, 
having ſo far and ſo honeſtly, with his beſt affect ions, 
imployed his care and utmoſt ſervices in the buſi- 
neſſes, as his Majeſty was pleaſed, by many ſeveral 
letters upon ſundry occaſions, to ſignify his gracious 
receptance of his ſervice, as in his letters of No- 
vember 24, 1622, written as followeth, viz. 
Tour diſpatches are in all points ſo full, and 
and in them we receive ſo good ſatisfaction, as 
in this we ſhall not need to inlarge any farther, 
but only to tell you, we are well pleaſed with 
this diligent and diſcreet imployment of your 
indeavors, and all that concerneth our ſervice ; 


our embaſſador, ſir Walter Aſton. 


New-Market, Thus we bid you heartily farewel. 
Nov. 24, 1622. | 


And afterwards his Majefty was likewiſe pleaſed, 
in his letters of January 8, 1622, a little before 
our gracious Sovereign Lord the King's (then 
wh coming into Spain, Viz. 

« Concerning that knotty and unfortunate affair 
« of the Palatinate, to ſay the truth, as things 
« ſtand, I know not what you could have done 
« more than you have done already.“ 

And whereas it is objected, the Palatinate ſhould 
be loſt by the hopes he the ſaid ear! gave, by his 
letters out of Spain, it is an objection of impoſſi- 
bility : there was _— left but Manheim and 
Frankendale, when his firſt letters out of Spain 
could poſſibly come to his late Majeſty's hands; for 
he did not begin to negociate that buſineſs until 
Avguſt 1622, and about that time Heidelburgh, 
and all but Manheim and Frankendale, was loſt ; 
and Manheim he had ſaved by his induſtry, had it 
not been ſo ſuddenly delivered, as is by his Majeſty 
acknowledged by a letter of November 24, 1622, 
written thus, viz. 

«© And how ſoever the order, given to the Infanta, 
« for the relief of Manheim, arrived too late, and 
“ after the town was yielded to Tilly ; yet muſt we 
acknowledge it to be a good effect of your nego- 
ciation, and an argument of that King's ſincere 
and ſound intention.” 

And Frankendale being, by the faid earPs means, 
once ſaved, was again the ſecond time ſaved merely 
by the ſaid earl's induſtry ; and procuring a letter, 
trom the King of Spain, dated the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary 1623. Whereupon followed the treaty of, 
ſequeſtration, which hath ſince continued. And 


he the ſaid carl was ſo far from hindering ſuccors 


by any letter or counſel of his, that he was the 
ſollicitor, and in great part the procurer of moſt; 
of the fuccors which had been ſent thither, as is 
formerly ſet down. And when his royal Majeſty | 
who now is, and the duke of Buckingham, arrived 
at the court of Spain, they found the huſineſs of | 


ſo we are likewiſe with the whole proceedings ot 


| 


conditions; and the ſame he confirmeth unto us now; 
and the like touching this blank was likewiſe ac- 
knowledged by the duke of Buckingham, in his 
ſpeech in parliament, after the return of his Majeſty 
out of Spain. And it will appear, by the teſtimony 
of fir Walter Afton, and by his and the ſaid earl's 
diſpatches, that the ſaid earl wanted not induſtry 


and zeal in the buſineſs : inſomuch as the laſt anſwer 


the ſaid ear] procured herein, from the King of Spain, 
was fuller than he the ſaid ear] was ordered by his 
late Majeſty's lateſt letters to inſiſt upon. So, ag 
by that which hath been alleged, the ſaid earl 
hopeth your lordſhips will be fatisfied, not only 
that he wanted neither will nor induſtry, but that 
he hath, with all true zeal and affection, and with 
his own means, faithfully ſerved their Majeſties, 
and the Prince Palatine in this cauſe : and, for 
aſſurance in that affair, he had all that could be 
between Chriſtian Princes; and if in the ſaid aſſu- 
rances there hath been any deceit, as by the faid 
articles 1s intimated, which he never knew nor 
believed, he refered it to God to puniſh their 
wickedneſs ; for between Princes there can be no 
greater tie than their words, their hands and ſeals, 
all which he procured in that behalf ; and both the 
ſaid earl, and fir Walter Afton were ſo confident 
that the buſineſs would be ended to his late Majeſty's 
ſatisfaction, that, in a joint diſpatch to his late Ma- 
jeſty of 24 November 1623, after his now Ma- 
jeſty's return into England, they wrote as followeth, 
VIZ. | 3 

We hope that your Majeſty may, according 
4 to your deſire ſignified to me the earl of Briſtol, 
by leters of October 8, give to your Majeſty's 
royal daughter, this Chrittmaſs, the comfortable 
news of the near expiring of her great troubles 
and ſufferings, as unto the Prince your ſon, in 
the . of being arrived to a moſt ex- 
cellent Princeſs.“ A | 
And having thus given your lordſhips an account 
of his proceedings touching the Palatinate, he will, 
by your lordſhips good favors, proceed to the other 
part of that charge concerning the marriage. 

And firſt, touching the hopes and aſſurances, 
which he is charged to have given to his late Majeſty, 
and his miniſters of ſtate here in England, of the 
Spaniards real proceedings in the ſaid match, when 
he ſaid, he knew he never intended it : he faith; he 
never gave any hopes of their real proceedings, but 
fuch, and the very ſame which were firſt given to 
him, without adding or diminiſhing ; neither could 
he have done otherwiſe, either with honeſty or 
ſafety. And he farther faith, that the hopes he 
gave were not upon any intelligence ; but, as well in 
that of the match, as the other of the Palatinate, 
his advertiſements were grounded upon all the aſſu- 
rances both of word and writing, could poſſi- 
bly paſs between Chriſtians, as will be made evi- 
dently appear by his diſpatch of September 
9, 1623, which he humbly defireth may be 
read, if the length of it may not diſpleaſe: the 
ſubſtance being to ſhew, by all the ingagements and 
promiſes of the King of Spain, that he really in- 
tended the match. And the cauſes why Conde 
Olivares pretended to the duke of Buckingham, 
that the match was not formerly deſigned, was only 
thereby to free himſelf from treating any longer with 
the ſaid earl, to the end that he might treat for 
larger conditions, in point of religion, with the ſaid 
duke: the ſaid Conde Qlivares taking advantage 
of having the perſon of his Majeſty, then Prince, 
in his hands : and with this diſpatch the faid earl 


cc 
cc 
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acquainted his Majeſty, who now is, in Spain, bo- 
And 


fort he ſent ĩt. 


Majeſty a blank, in which we might frame our own earl of Briſtol. 
y = nb 
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And by this diſpatch the earl doubted not, but 
that it will appear to this honorable court, that 


fal of Briſtol. while the treating of this buſineſs was in hand, he 


roceded in that, not only with care and induſtry, 
ut with ſome meaſure of vigilancy. And for 
clearing an objection which hath been alleged, that 
the match was never intended before the duke's 
coming into Spain, nor after; the earl craveth leave 
to ſet down ſome few reaſons, of many, which cauſed 
him to believe that the ſaid match was, and hath 
been really deſigned, and that it was ſo concei ved 
by both their Majeſties, and the King of Spain, 
and their miniſters on both ſides. | 
For, firſt, the duke of Buckingham certified his 
late Majeſty, that the buſineſs of the marriage was 
brought to a happy concluſion ; whereupon his late 
Majeſty was pleaſed to give the duke and earl or- 


ders to proceed in the buſineſs; which his ſaid Ma- | { 


jeſty would not have treated *till the ſaid marriage 
was concluded, as will appear by a letter of his 
ſaid late Majeſty, jointly to the duke of Buckingham 
and the ſaid earl, of the twenty third July 1623. 

Secondly, it will appear, by letters of the ſaid 
lord Conway to the duke of Buckingham, bearing 
date September the fourth, 1623, that the ſaid duke 
had good aſſurance of the concluſion of the ſaid 
match; and upon this confidence were all things put 
in due execution in England, as had been capitu- 
lated ; and lord Conway with others faithfully agreed 
and ſettled all the points of immunity and liberty 
for the Roman Catholics, and for the uſe of their 
religion, as was ſet down in their declaration, Au- 
guſt the ninth, 1623, hereafter mentioned in the an- 
{wer to the fifth article of this charge. 

Thirdly, the very day his now Majeſty and the 
duke of Buckingham departed from the Eſcurial, in 
Spain, towards England, the ſaid duke ſolemnly 
ſwore to the treaty of the ſaid marriage, and the 
fartherance of it to the utmoſt of his power, upon 


the holy evangeliſts, in preſenſe of the ſaid earl and 


ſir Walter Aſton. 
Fourthly, the treaty of the ſaid marriage had 
been formerly ſigned, ſealed and ſolemnly ſworn by 
the King of Spain: and when his Majeſty and that 
King took their leaves, he did r in the 
words of a King, faithfully and punctually proteſt 
to perform whatſoever had been capitulated in the 
treaty of marriage; and thereupon imbraced his 
Majeſty at his departure, and ſent the very next day 
a letter, written all with his own hand, to his Ma- 
jeſty, vowing and proteſting to make good all he 
had capitulated or promiſed unto his Majeſty at his 
departure the day before. So that it there were no 
true meaning on the part of Spain to make the mar- 
riage, as by mr. attorney 1s pretended, yet cer- 
tainly the earl bath not been ſlightly deceived ; nei- 
ther can it be, as he conceiveth, any fault in him, 
ſince not only his late Majeſty, but alſo his Majeſty 
who now is, and the duke of Buckingham, being 


then both upon the place, did confidently believe, 


and that upon other grounds than miſ- informations, 
ſuggeſtions and perſuaſions of the ſaid earl, that the 
marriage was really intended: and to that effect, 
both his late Majeſty of bleſſed memory, and his 
moſt excellent Majeſty who now is, after his return 
into England, wrote unto him the ſaid earl ſeveral 
letters, aſſuring him, that their intents and pleaſures 
were to have the ſaid match proceeded in, and 
thereupon the proxies of his Majeſty, then Prince, 
were again inrolled and ſent to the laid earl. So 
that the earl having ſo many and fo great cauſes to 
be aflured that the match was really intended on 
both ſides, he conceiveth it will be hard for mr. 
attorney to make good that part of his charge, 
wherein he affirmeth, that the earl ſhould know 
the contrary, or the aſſurance to be upon falſe 
grounds, as in the faid article is alleged. 


IT. To the ſecond article, he directly denieth all Proceedings 
the ſuppoſed offenſes wherewith he ſtandeth charged against the 
And for a clear declaration earl of Briſtol: 


by the ſaid art icle. 
and manifeſtation of the truth and manner of his 
proceedings, he ſaith, 

Firſt, as to continuing the treaties upon generali- 
ties, that the temporal articles were by agreements 
on both ſides not to be treated or ſettled until ſuch 
time as the articles of religion were fully agreed on; 
tor that it was held moſt proper and honorable for 
both ſides, firſt, to ſee if the difficulty of religion 
might be removed, before they paſſed to any farther 
ingagements. And the ſaid articles of religion, by 
reaſon of the Pope's new demands ſent into England 
by mr. Gage, were not ſigned nor condeſcended to 
by his late Majeſty, nor his Majeſty who now is, 
then Prince, 'till January 5, 1612, and were then 
ent away poſt trom England to the faid earl by mr. 
Simon Digby, who arrived with them at Madrid, 
in Spain, about the twenty fifth of the fame month. 
But the earl's care was ſuch, to have no time laviſh- 
ed in ſettling the temporal articles, that before he 
would condeſcend ſo much as «<< de bene eſſe” to the 
articles of religion, that they ſhould be ſent back to 
Rome, he procured the King of Spain to promiſe 
that, within the time limited for procuring the 
deſponſories, which was by March. or April follow- 
ing at fartheſt, all temporal articles ſhould be ſettled 
and agreed, to the end that the Infanta might be 
delivered at ſpring, as by the King of Spain's 
anſwer in writing was declared to be the King's in- 
tention ; and accordingly ſir Walter Aſton and the 
{aid earl did not deal in general, but did moſt in- 
duſtriouſly labor to ſettle all in particular, viz. That 
the portion ſhould be two millions, it appearing, 


that it was fo agreed by the late King of Spain“; » philip III. 


that the dipenſation coming, the deſponſories ſhould 
be within forty days after; and that Don Duarte of 
Portugal ſhould be the man who ſhould attend the 
Infanta in her journey. And all other particulars 
neceſſary for concluſion of the ſaid treaties, were, 
by fir Walter Aſton, the ſaid earl, and the Spaniſh 
commiſſioners, drawn up into heads, in writing, and 
after many debates they were conſulted with that 
King; and the ſecond of March, 1623, ſtilo vet. 
Conde Gondomar, and the ſecratary Don Andreas 
de Prada, were appointed to come home to the 
houſe of the ſaid earl, to ſignify unto fir Walter 
Aſton and himſelf, as they did, that the King of 
Spain had declared his reſolution in all the particu- 
lars, and given them order to come to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion with them in all things: and that King's an- 
ſwer to that concluſion, the earl ſaw, and read, all 
written with the King of Spain's own hand. 

On the ſeventh day of the ſaid month of March, 
1623, the King's Majeſty, then Prince, and the 
duke of Buckingham, arrived at Madrid; and the 
Spaniards took new laws, and the negociation was 
put into a new form. So that whereas it is objected 
againſt the earl, that he entertained and continued 
the treaties ſo long upon generalities, he conceiveth 
it is not underſtood of the ſpiritual articles; the 
being ſuck. as were ſent from Rome into England, 
from thence they came to the earl: and for the tem- 
poral articles, they were not to be ſettled and treated 


till the articles of religion were concluded. He 


conceiveth it cannot be alleged, with any color, that 
his Majeſty was entertained with generalities, ſince 
when thoſe articles touching religion were brought 
to the ſaid earl by mr. Simon Digby, being about 
the twenty fifth of January, there were but ſix weeks 
until the ſeventh of March following, when his Ma- 
jeſty, then Prince, arrived- at Madrid; and in the 
interim, all the above-mentioned particulars were 
ſettled : and the time which hath been expended in 


| this treaty, hath not been thro? his the ſaid earl's 
default, in continuing upon generalities, without 


preſſing 


— — 
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preſſirg to particulars, but hath been caufed as well 
by difficulties which the buſineſs brought with it, as 
alſo with exterior accidents, viz. The wars of Bohe- 
mia, the death of two Popes, and the late King of 
Spain“, without the leaſt fault of the ſaid earl, as is 
acknowledged by the late King of bleſſed memory, 
in the ſaid carl's inſtructions, on the fourteenth of 
March, 1621. 


Neither could any delay therein be attributed to | 
him the ſaid ear]; for he was imploycd in thoſe | 


ce 


times into Germany and Flanders, and ſir Walter 
Aſton and ſir Francis Cottington, for the ſpace of 
three or four years, were reſident in Spain; from 
whence the hopes they gave were upon all the diſcreet 
grounds miniſters can expect from a ſtate : but the 
ear] re- aſſumed his buſineſs ſix months before his 
Majeſty's coming into Spain; and he was ſo de- 
firous to ſee his Majeſty then Prince, beſtowed, 
that he preſſed nothing ſo much, both to the King 
and Prince, as that the Prince might loſe no more 
time, and rather to break the match with Spain, 
than ſuffer any farther delays ; as will appear by his 
difpatches from his firſt arrival at the court of Spain, 
until the coming of his Majeſty, then Prince. For, 
in his letters of June 20, 1622, being the firſt he 
wrote after his firſt audience, he was ſo defirous that 
no time might be loſt, that in them he craved leave 
of his Majeſty that, in caſe he ſhould find any delays 
in Spain, he might, without expecting any order, 
take his leave, and come home. 

Upon the return of ſir Francis Cottington, in 
September then following, he wrote both to the 
King, and his Majeſty, then Prince. To the King, 
as followeth: | 

&« I ſhall prefume to add to that which mr. Cot- 
„ tington ſhall deliver unto your Majeſty by word 


« of mouth, of the prefent eſtate of the match, | 
the right way to bring it | 


( 


« what I conceive to 
to a ſpeedy iſſue: that your Majeſty will be 
«© pleaſed poſitively to declare, what you will do 
«« tn point of religion, and that you will appoint 
cc 


me a certain limited time, by which this King 
cc 


Cc 
cc 
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match without it; and in caſe there ſhall be any 
farther delay therein, that J may then declare 
our Majeſty to be free, and diſingaged to be- 
00 —— the Prince in ſuch ſort as you ſhall judge 
«© molt convenient.“ | | 

And to the Prince, at the ſame time, he wrote in 
theſe ſubſequent words, viz, 

„ That which will be neceſſary for his Majeſty 
<« preſently to do, on his Majeſty's part, is to de- 
« clare himſelf, how far he will be pleaſed to yield 
in point of religion, as mr. Cottington will ap- 


xed time to break or conclude the match, either 
with the diſpenſation, or without the ſame; and 
ce for the reſt, it may be left to my negociation: 


e but your Highneſs may be pleaſed to haſten his | 


« Majeſty's reſolution, with all poſſible ſpeed.” 


And the ſaid ear] faith, that having received from 


his ſaid late Majeſty his refolution in E of reli- 
gion, and a limited time according to his deſire, he 
was ſo preciſe and punctual therein, that altho? the 


making or breaking of the marriage depended upon | 


it, he would not give one month's reſpite longer 
time for procuring the diſpenſation, until he had firſt 


_ acquainted his late Majeſty therein, and received his 


directions under his own hand; as will appear by 
his Majeſty's letters of October 25, 1622, as fol- | 


loweth: | 
e Right truſty and well-beloved coulin and coun- 
« ſelior, we greet you heartily well. Whereas by 
de your laſt letter, written to our ſecretary, dated 
* September 29, you are defirous to have our 


* pleaſure ſignihed unto you under our own hand; 
„ whether we will be content or not to grant a 


ſhould procure the diſpenſation, or conclude the | 
this ſort. 


prove unto your Highneſs: and that he ſet a pre- 


* * 


* 
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“ month's time longer, for the coming of the gil. 


ce 


ce 


limited unto you, in caſe they ſhall there con- 
clude all things elſe for our contentment, with 
a reſolution to fend the Infanta hither next 
{pring : we do hereby declare unto you, that in 
t 
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at caſe you ſhall not break with them for a 
month's longer delay. We alfo wiſh you not to 
trouble yourſelf with the raſh cenſure of other 
men, in caſe your buſineſs ſhould not ſucceed ; 
reſting in that full aſſurance of our juſtice and 
wiſdom, that we will never judge a good and 
faithful ſervant by the effect of things ſo con- 
tingent and variable. And with this aſſurance we 
bid you heartily farewel.“ 

And he farther faith, that when he had agreed 
to the articles of religion, and that a certain time 
was ſet for the coming of the diſpenfation, and a 
concluſion of the match, altho' he would bind him- 
ſelf to nothing without his Majeſty's approbation, 
yet for that no time might be loſt, he agreed to the 
propoſitions, de bene eſſe, ſent by mr. Porter, 
December the 10th, 1622, to the end the articles 
might be immediately ſent to Rome, without loſing 
ſo much time as to hear firft from England : and 
humbly moved that, in caſe his Majefty ſhould like 
of the ſaid articles, he would ſend his approbation 
directly to Rome for the gaining of time: which 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to do: and, at the fame 
time, he wrote both to his ſaid late Majeſty, and 
his now Majeſty, then Prince, as followeth : viz. to 
his Majeſty. 

« This is the true ſtate of the buſineſs as it now 
ce ſtandeth. If your Majeſty approve of what is 
e done, I hope it will be a happy and a ſhort 
* concluſion. If your Majeſty think it not fit ta 
allow and condeſcend to the ſaid articles, I have 
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humbly perſuade your Majeſty not to loſe a day 


longer in the treaty 3 ſo much it importeth your 


«« Majeſty and your kingdoms that the Prince were 


c beſtowed.” 


And to the Prince, in letters of the like date, in 


<« have preſumed to write to his Majeſty that 
which I think my duty to fay to your High- 
nefs, that in caſe you ſhall not approve of what 
is now conditionally agreed, you permit not a 
day more to be loſt in this treaty : for it is of ſo 
great conſequence that your Highneſs were be- 
ſtowed, that it importeth almoſt as much that 
you were ſpeedily, as fitly matched. But I hope 
his Majeſty, and your Highneſs, will in ſuch 
fort approve of this laſt agreement, as you will 
ſpeedily bring this long treaty to a happy con- 
cluſion. I am out of hope of bringing things to 
any better terms; therefore I deal clearly with 
your Highneſs, and do not only moft humbly 
perſuade but on my knees beg it of you, that you 
either reſolve to conclude this match as you may, 
or ſpeedily to break it, and beſtow yourtelt 
elſewhere ; for no leſs than the bs of your 
kingdom, and the ſecurity of the King your fa- 
ther, and yourſelf, depend 
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moſt high and honorable court, whether the delays, 
which accidents have brought forth in this buſineſs, 
can be attributed to his fault; ſince on the one fide 
it will evidently appear to your lordſhips, that he 
never moved his Majeſty and the Prince to admit 
of delays, but rather to think of ſome other courſe; 
and it will, on the other ſide, appear by all the 
diſpatches, that he preſſed chings with the miniſters 
of Spain to as fpecdy a concluſion as the uttermoſt 
terms of fair negociation and good manners would 


bear. And whereas it is pretended, that the Spa- 
| F wards 


— 
Proceedin 


penſation from Rome, than we have already againſt th, 


earl of Briftat, 
— a 


done the uttermoſt of my indeavors, and ſhall 


upon It. | 
All which things being conkicered, the earl moſt 
| humbly ſubmiteth himſelf to the judgment of that 
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proceedings niards ſhould take occaſion, by entertaining the ſaid 


againſt the 


treaties, to abuſe his ſaid late Majeſty (which he 


arlof Briſtol” Enoweth not) yet, he faith, he uſed all the vigi- 


lancy and induſtry a careful miniſter could do, 
and had from the Spaniards all the aſſurances, by 
oaths, words and writings, which could be expect- 
ed from Chriſtians: the which, without adding or 
diminiſhing, he faithfully preſented unto his ſaid 
late Majeſty; and his ſaid late Majeſty was pleaſed 
in thoſe times, to conceive upon thoſe aſſurances, 
that they dealed really with him: and he conceiv- 
eth that his Majeſty who now is, then Prince, and 
the duke of Buckingham, vere pleaſed to write as 
much to the late King's Majeſty, at their firſt 
coming into Spain, and that all which the earl had 
written, touching that imploy ment, was there avow- 
ed by Conde Olivares and Conde Gondomar, to 
the ſaid Prince and duke, on their arrival at Ma- 


drid; and he hopeth, that if that diſpatch may be 


peruſed, it will as well appear and be adjudged, 
that he ſerved his Majeſty with ſome meaſure of vi- 
gilancy, as well as fulneſs of fidelity. 

III. To the third article the earl ſaith, that he 
did not, either by words or by letters to his late 
Majeſty, or his miniſters, extol or magnify the 
greatneſs and power of the K ing of Spain; nor re- 
preſented to his late Majeſty the ſuppoſed danger 
which might inſue unto him if a war ſhould happen 
between him and the King of Spain; nor affirmed, 
nor inſinuated the ſame, as in the ſaid article is 
mentioned; but if he did at any time ſpeak or 
write of the power and greatneſs of the King of 
Spain, or repreſent any danger to his ſaid late Ma- 
jeſty which might inſue by entering into hoſtility 
with the ſaid King of Spain, it was as a faithful 
counſellor and ſervant to* his Majeſty, by way of 


his advice and opinion, which he ever delivered 


ſincerely, faithfully and truly, according to the pre- 
ſent occaſion, and in ho wiſe with ſuch intent as in 


the ſajd articles is mentioned, nor to any other evil 


intent or purpoſe whatſoever. | 


But he hath been fo far from diſſuading his late | 


Majeſty to take arms, that he hath upon all juſt oc- 
caſions adviſed, that all fiting preparations for war 
might be made, as begining with the year 1621, 
from which time he is only charged, will appear by 
his ſpeech in parliament preſently after his return 
out of Germany; and that he hoped his Majeſty 
would no longer rely upon ſingle treaties, but make 
all fiting preparations for war; and that the parlia- 
ment would inable his Majeſty thereunto; and by 
the care he took before his going again upon his 
embaſſage into Spain, that the eſtabliſhment of an 
army under his Majeſty's own ſtandard of horſe and 
foot, and under his own pay, might be ſettled and 


provided for; as likewiſe his advice to the lords of 


the council, that his Majeſty might have a curb 
upon the King of = * all occaſions, by con- 
tinuing ſir Robert Manſel's fleet on the coaſts of 
Spain, as will appear by his letter written from 
Vienna, 26 July 1621, mentioned in the anſwer 
to the firſt article. By all which it appeareth, that 
he labored and indeavored as much as in him lay, 
that his Majeſty might be well prepared for any oc- 
caſions of war which ſhould happen. And he no 
way remembereth to have diſcouraged, or to have 
ſpoken or written any thing which might have been 
underſtood to have tended to the diſcouraging of 


his ſaid late Majeſty from taking arms, and enter- 


ing into hoſtility with Spain, or tor reſiſting of him 
and his forces from attempting the invaſions of his 
late Majeſty's dominions, or the dominions of his 
late Majeſty's confederates, friends or allies, as by 
the faid articles is charged againſt him; neither re- 
membereth that he had any cauſe ſo to do. But if 


he have in any kind ſpoken or written of Spain, or 
the power thereof, it may have been to his late 
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Majeſty, or to his now Majeſty, by way of dif- 
courſe, ſpeaking ot the ſolidneſs of the Spaniſh pro- 


buſineſſes before they reſolve on them, of the con- 
{tant purſuing of them when they are once reſolved; 
wiſhed that England and other nations would there- 
in imitate them : for he ſuppoſeth the right way 
to impeach their greatneſs was to grow as wile 
as they, and to beat them at their own weapons, 
But otherwiſe he is confident never to have been 
heard to ſpeak or write what might be any ter- 
ror or diſcouragement to his late Majeſty, or his 
chief miniſters, knowing that England, well or- 
dered, need to take little terror at the power of 
Spain, having almoſt in all attempts and enter- 
priſes won honor upon them. And as for the pre- 
venting ſuch dangers as might inſue upon a war, 
tho' he knew not what is aimed at in that partt- 
cular : yet he is moſt confident, out of the inte- 
grity of his own conſcience, that he neither faid, 
nor adviſed any thing but what befited a faithful 
counſellor and embaſſador, which was truly to de- 
liver his opinion, as he underſtood it upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion: and as for affirming his Majeſty's 
quiet ſhould be diſturbed, and he not be permited 
to hawk or to hunt, he remembereth not what dif. 
courſe he may have had, or written to any perſon, 


great war, ſeriouſly to intend it, and make it our 
whole work. But as he is confident it will appear, 
that what diſcourſe ſoever it might have been, it 
wanted not true zeal and affection which he hath 
ever borne to the King's ſervice, and hopeth it will 
not be found to want the due reſpect and reverence 
on his part, which he ought to ſhew to ſo gracious: 
a maſter. Neither can it be conceived, that the 
conſiderations of hunting and fowling ſhould be 
conſiderations worthy ſo great and prudent a King, 
to with-hold from a war for the good gf Chriſten- 
dom, and his kingdom, if he 
juſtly provoked thereunto, 

IV. To the fourth article the ſaid earl Aith, that 
he did not any thing contrary to his duty or alle- 
giance, Or contrary to the faith and duty of an 
embaſſador, as by this article is alleged; but did 
intend the ſervice and honor of his late Majeſty ; 
and no corrupt and ſiniſter ends of his own advance- 
ment, as by this article is ſo alleged. And as for 
the conference, which is pretended he ſhould hold 
concerning the treaty, that being told there was 
little probability the ſaid treaties would or could 
have good ſucceſs, he ſhould acknowledge as much; 
and yet ſaid, he cared not what the ſucceſs thereof 
might be, but that he would take care to have his 
inſtructions perfect, and to purſue them punctually, 


held ſuch diſcourſe. Tho? it be true, the time hath 
been, many years ſince, when he thought the match 
very unlike to be effected, in regard unequal anſwers 
were given in Prince Henry's days, and of the un- 
likelihood of r wir . the differences of re- 
ligion; and ſaith farther, that 6 

of the ſaid match for his Majeſty who now is, 
was not by his means, for he ever declared his opi- 
nion clearly, both to his late Majeſty, and to his 
Majeſty who now is, that, in the firſt place, he 
wiſhed and adviſed a Proteſtant match, but in the 


duty of a ſervant, underſtanding that both their 


Majeſties deſired the match really with Spain, he 
did really and faithfully intend the ſervice and honor 
of their Majeſties, and efteCtually indeavored to pro- 
cure their ends. And it is very likely he might ſay, 
he would get his inſtructions perfect, and purſue 


fit for him; but the latter part of this conference, 


that he ſhould ſay he would make his fortune by it, 
71 or 


how fir it might be, on the being imbroiled in a 


ould have been 


at reviving the treaty 


Proceedings 
againſt the 


ceeding, of their ſerious and deliberate debating of earl of Briſtol. 


and would make his fortune thereby, or words to 
that effect; he doth not ever remember to have 


them punctually, as he conceiveth was lawful and 
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Proceedings Or any other words to that effect, he was in the year 
avainſt the 1621, and ever ſince, of that rank and quality, 
carl of Briſtol. both in regard of his imployments, fortunes, and 
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and to take it into conſideration before he would Proceedings 
ingage or bind himſelf in this point. But his late agamſt the 


his Majeſty's favor, that he afſureth himſelf he did 
not, and Gareth anſwer fo far for his diſcretion, that 
it was impoſſible for him to hold ſuch mean and un- 
worthy diſcourſe. 

V. To the fifth article he ſaith, that what 15 
therein alleged, is fo far from being ſo, that con- 
trarily, upon all occaſions, to the uttermoſt of his 
power, he did labor to prevent all the inconvenien- 
cics, in point of religion, which might come by 
matching with a Princeſs of a different religion, 
as well appeareth by rhe paper of his opinion, that 


his Majeſty ſhould marry with a lady of his own 


religidn, hereafter mentioned in his anſwer to the 
ſeventh article: and for farther proof thereof, he 
{ſaith that, in the whole treaty with Spain, he ſtood 
more {tri& in points of religion than, by his in— 
ſtructions, he needed to have done, as will appear 
by the teſtimony of fir Walter Aſton, and his diſ- 
patches of the twelfth of December 1622, and other 
di{patches, which he deſireth may be read. And 
as tor concealing or perſuading to ſet at liberty the 
prieſts or Jeſuits, he utterly denieth to have done 
any ſuch thing, as before he hath anſwered. Altho? 
it be true, that the embaſſage in Spain be far dif- 
ferent from the imploy ment of other places, where 


there is a body of our reformed religion, and where 


his Majeſty hath kindred and allies: whereby his 
Majeſty's miniſters may be informed of the neceſſa- 
ry occurrences of ſtate, without the helps of prieſts 
or Jeſuits : but in Spain there being none but Ro- 
man Catholics, nor any manner of correſpondency 
or intelligence but by them, the embaſſadors mult 


make uſe of all forts of people, eſpecially of Jeſuits 


and prieſts, and to that end embaſſadors ſent thi- 
ther have a Jarge and particular warrant, under the 
King's hand, to treat and make uſe of prieſts and 
Jefuits, and ail other forts of men, unleſs it be ſuch 
as are proclaimed rebels; and diverſe times the mi- 
niſters, imployed in Spain, to gratify ſome whom 
there they imployed for the King's ſervice, have, 
as he believeth, at their particular ſuit, moved his 
Majeſty to extend grace and favor to ſome particu- 
lar friend and Kinſman of his, being a Roman Ca- 
cholic, and impriſoned in England; and that he re- 
membereth to have happened to others, but doth not 
remember himſelf to have written to his late Ma- 
jelty in that kind: and as concerning his advice 
and counſel, to ſet at liberty Jeſuits and prieſts, and 
the granting to Papiſts a toleration, or ſilencing 
che laws againſt them, he ſaid, that his late Majeſty 
was ingaged, by the treaty of Madrid, 1617, in 
diverſe matters concerning religion; likewiſe by pro- 
miſe to Conde Gondomar, and his letters to the 


King of Spain, April 1620, wherein he is pleaſed 


to promiſe ſome, particulars in favor of Roman 
Catholics, as by the ſaid letters will appear : and 
underſtanding the ſaid carl had fufficient warrant, 
under the King's own hand, to aſſure the King of 


Spain, whatſgever was agreed in the ſaid article, 


or in the Aid letters, his Majeſty would ſincerely 
perform; yet the ſaid earl was ſo cautious in that 
point, that when, for concluſion of the match, 
che cther' articles of religion being allowed, it was 
preſſed by the Spaniſh miniſters, that a clauſe of 
converyence might be inſerted, with proteſtation, 
that the form and way thereof ſhould be wholly 


leit to his Majeſty's wiſdom and clemency, and that 


his Majelty's Roman Catholic ſubjects ſhould ac- 
knowledge this grace to have come from the King's 
Majeſty's mercy and goodneſs ; yet the ſaid earl 
would not condeſcend hereunto, * de bene efle,? as 
by his letters to maſter ſecretary Calvert, 8 Octo- 
ber 1622, will appear, hereby to give his Majeſty 
time to have. recourſe unto his ſecond conſultation, 


Majeſty, and his Majeſty who now is, were pleaſed ©") of Brifto} 


to condeſcend hereunto, by ſigning the ſaid articles 
with their own hands, and likewiſe by writing their 
private letters, of the 8th of January 1622, to 
that effect to the King of Spain, as by the ſaid let- 
ters will appear. Neither did the ſaid earl, by let- 
ters or otherwiſe, ever counſcl or perſuade his late 
Majeſty, to grant or allow unto the Papiſts, or 
profeſſors of the Romiſh religion, a free toleration, 
and ſilencing the laws made and ſtanding in force 
againſt them, but ever proteſted againſt any ſuch tole- 
ration; and when any ſuch proviſion hath been of- 
tered to be made in Spain, he ever refuſed ſo much 
as to give car to it, or ſuffer it to be propounded; 
altho' it be true, that he hath ſince ſeen a paper 
touching pardons, ſuſpenſions, and diſpenſations 
tor Roman Catholics, bearing date the ſeventh of 
Augult 1623, ſigned by lord Conway and others, 
which in eſtect is little leſs than a toleration. 


This declaration being to be ſeen in the reign of 
King James I, under the year 1623, inſerting it 
here would be ſuperfluous; 


But this declaration, the ſaid ear] faith and af- 
firmeth, was the effect of the duke of Buckingham's 
negociation, and treated and concluded by lord 
Conway with the Spaniſh embaſſador here, while 
the Prince was in Spain; neither was his privity or 
advice in it: for it he had known it, he ſhould have 
proteſted againſt it. All which, together with the 
difterence between the conditions of religion. agreed 
at the treaty of Madrid, 12 Dec. 1622, by 
the ſaid earl and fir Walter Aſton, being by 
their lordſhips conſidered? the ſaid earl doubteth 
not but that it will manifeſtly appear, whoſe indea- 
vor it was to advance the Romiſh religion, and 
the profeſſors thereof; and judgeth the ſaid earl moſt 
1 to be charged with an article of this 

ind. 

VI. To the fixth article the earl faith, that the 
aſſurances which he gave his late Majeſty, and his 
Majeſty who now is, concerning the treaties were 
ſuch that it had been diſhoneſty and breach of his 
duty and truſt for him to have held them back, be- 
ing the {ame which were given him by the Empe- 
ror, the King of Spain, and their miniſters, upon 
as great aſſurances as can paſs between miniſters of 
Princes in the like caſe. And for the delays of 
Spain, they could never be ſo ill, and with fo little 
color complained of, as at the time of his Majeſty's 
coming thither ; for that a certain time was before 
then prefixed for the diſpenſation's coming, viz. in 
April 1623, at the fartheſt, which was next month 
after the Prince's arrival at Madrid; the deſpon- 
ſories were to be within four days following, 
and the Infanta begin her journey into England 
twenty days after: fo as three months patience 
longer would have ſhewed the iſſue of the buli- 
neſs without puting the perſon of the Prince, be- 
ing heir-apparent to the crown, in ſo imminent. 
a hazard tor the trying an experiment. And it is 
an argument of great ſuſpicion, becauſe the Spaniards 
were luſpected to have dealed falſely, and fo the leſs 
to be truſted with the Prince's per ſon to be put into 
their hands to try concluſions: but the truth is, 
tho? that were made the pretended ground and occa- 
ſion of the journey, it was neither the aſſurances of 
the ſaid earl, nor the jealouſies of Spain, but other 
motives which were the original cauſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſaid journey, as ſhall be ſufficiently made ap- 
parent in due time. And the faid ear] having got 
an inkling of. it, by ſomething let fall from Conde 
Gondomar to that purpoſe, inſtantly diſpatched 
away by Mr. Griſly to his late Majeſty, to have 
his journey prevented; who, upon the confines of 

France, 
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France, met with his Majeſty and the. duke of | 


Buckingham on his journey towards Spain, and 


*ofBriſt®l- told them as much. So that, altho* he confeſſeth 


what is laid in the charge to be true, viz. that, by 
the ſaid journey, the perſon of the prince, the peace 
and ſalety of the kingdom did undergo farther dan- 
ger (at the remembrance whereof the hearts of all 
good ſubjects do tremble) yet the blame is due to 
the authors and adviſers of the ſame journey, and 
not to the ſaid earl; and altho' it pleaſed God, to 
the exceeding great joy and comfort of the ſaid 
earl, and of all good men, to ſend his gracious Ma- 


jeſty home with ſafety, yet never was the perſon | 


of any Prince, upon ſuch grounds, expoſed to ſo 
great a hazard; and in ſuch caſes, not the ſucceſs, 
but the counſellors are conſiderable. 

VII. To the ſeventh article the ſaid ear! faith, that 
he did not move or perſuade his Majeſty, then 
Prince, to change his religion, neither in the man- 
ner in the ſaid article mentioned, nor in any other 
manner whatſoever : neither doth he conceive, that 
the charge in itſelf as it is laid, will, in any rea- 
ſonable conſtruction, bear any ſuch inference as is 
made therein; ſo as he conceiveth he needeth not 
make any farther or other anſwer thereunto : yet 
that it may appear, that the manner he uſed to the 
ſame Prince was not traiteroufly, falſely, or cun- 
ningly, nor without ground, or to any ſuch intent 
as, in the ſaid article, is ſuppoſed, and to maniteſt 
unto this moſt high and honorable court, how far 
he was from all ſuch intention, he faith, he 
doth acknowledge that, within tew days after his 
Majeſty's coming into Spain, while he had the great 
honor to have his Majeſty lodged at his houſe, and 
to have ſo royal a gueſt, finding by the Spaniſh 
miniſters there was a general opinion, that his 
Majeſty's coming thither was with intention to be- 
come a Roman Catholicz and Conde Gondomar 
having, that very morning, preſſed the earl not to 
hinder fo pious a work (as he termed it) of his 
Majeſty's converſion, and ſeeming to be aſſured of 
the duke of Buckingham's aſſiſtance therein, his 
Majeſty, being all alone in a withdrawing room 
in the {aid earl's houſe, the ſaid earl kneeled unto 
him, and told him, that he had a buſineſs to im- 
part unto him which highly imported his Majeſty 
to know, fo that he might be aſſured his boldnels 
therein might be pardoned ; which his Mrjeſty gra 
ciouſly promiſed. Thereupon the ſaid earl told his 
Majeſty, that the general opinion of the court was, 
that his Majeſty's coming into Spain was with in- 
tention to be a Roman Catholic, and there to de- 
clare it. And he confeſſeth, that at the ſame time, 
in regard of thoſe things he had heard, he humbly 
beſought his Majeſty to deal freely with him, as a 
ſervant of whoſe fidelity he might be confident, or 
words to that effect: but he was ſo far from per- 


ſuading his Majeſty to be a Roman Catholic that, 


without reſpecting his Majeſty's anſwer, he declared 
himſelf to be a Proteftant, and ſo ſhould always 
continue; yet he ſaid, he ſhould always ſerve his 
Majeſty, and labor to advance his and the Kin 
his father's affairs, with as much fidelity and ho- 


neſty as ay Catholic whatſoever 3 and his Majeſty 


was then pleaſed to make unto the ſaid earl a full 
and clear declaration of his religion, and of his 
conſtant reſolution therein; and ſeemed to be much 
diſpleaſed, that any ſhould have fuch unworthy 
opinion of him, as to think he would, for a wife, 
or any other earthly reſpect whatſocver, fo much 
as waver in his religion. Whereupon the ſaid ear! 


beſought his Majeſty to pardon his boldneſs, and 


then intreated him not to ſuffer his buſineſs to be 
overthrown, by permiting that conceit of his con- 
verſion any longer to remain in the Spaniards, nor 
to any thing which might give them hope therein, 


alleging, that it was impoſſible the marriage could | 


be without a diſpenſation; and ſo long as the Spa- Proceedings 


niards, who were to procure the diſpenſation,-againſt the 


ſhould have hope of his Majeſty's converſion, they cart ot Briftol. 


would never content themſelves with, a part, to 
which Ny were tied by the articles agreed upon 
with the ſaid earl and fir Walter Aſton. At which 
time his Majeſty was pleaſed to approve of his opi- 
nion, and ſaid, he would expect the diſpenſation, 
and did thereupon afterwards fend Mr. Andrews 10 
Rome to haſten it; and next day the ſaid earl 
dealed very roundly with Conde Olivares, ard 
Gondomar, telling them it was a diſcourteous man- 
ner of proceeding, to preſs his Majeſty, to farther 
conditions than were formerly agreed upon in point 
of religion, and to make his conditions the worſe 
for the great obligations he had put upon them, by 
puting himſelf into their hands; whereat they took 
ſuch great offenſe, that they eſtranged themſelves 
from him for a long time after. And that the ſaid 
ear] did thus proceed with the ſaid Conde, and that 
it was not a _new-framed anſwer to ſatisfy preſent 
objections, but what really and indeed paſſed, will 
really appear by his diſpatches unto his late Ma- 
jeſty of bleſſed memory; and before his Majeſty, 


who now is, came out of Spain, they were there 


ſhewed unto his Majeſty, bearing date the ninth of 
September 1623. So that, altho? it be true that he 
the ſaid earl did not diſſuade his Majeſty, for that 
there was no cauſe for it; yet, without expecting 
his Majeſty's anſwer, he firit made a clear and true 
profeſſion of his own religion; and when his Ma- 
jeſty had declared to him his zeal and conſtancy, 
he humbly beſought him, that the Spaniards might 
not for any reſpect be longer held in hopes of that 
point. And becauſe point of religion is that which 
all men of honor and honeſty would chiefly deſire 
to clear, eſpecially, having an imputation of that 
nature laid upon them, as the ſaid earl hath in 
the ſaid article; he humbly beſeecheth your lord- 
ſhips, that he may not ſeem to digreſs from his 
charge; intending your lordſhips ſatistaction in that 


particular, not by the aforefaid verbal diſcourſe 


only, which he profeſſeth was in much zeal to reli- 
gion and dutiful care to the Prince in that kind, but 


by ſome written teſtimony of his former opinion both 


of the match and religion. When he was farſt im- 
ployed into Spain for the treaty of marriage, in 
1617, his late Majeſty having commanded him 
to give account thereof to his Majeſty who now 
is, he at his departure towards Spain. preſumed to 
give unto his Majeſty who now is his opinion in 
writing, ſigned with his own hand, to be kept as a 


teſtimony of future action, the copy whereot here 
tolloweth : | 3 


SIR. 3 | | | 
« TF'HE opinion which I have ever preſumed 
19) humbly to offer unto his Majeſty, concerning 
c your Highneſs's marriage, hath been that, both 
ein regard of conſcience and ſatisfaction unto his 
% Majeſty's people and allies, likewiſe for the ſecu- 


g] rity and quiet of his Majeſty's eſtates, | your 


« Highneſs might take for wife ſome Proteſtant 


<<, Princeſs, altho* ſhe neither were daughter to a 


« King, nor had ſo ample a portion as might relieve 
« the King's preſent neceſſities and wants; for then 
e there might be many ways found to help the 
« King's wants, either by ſome few years provi- 
« dence and frugality, or by wining the affections 
e of the people, to the ſupplying of his Majeſty 
« by way of ſubſidies in parliament; whereas con- 
« trariwiſe, if the number and power of Papiſts 
ee ſhall be increaſed, as undoubtedly they will be by 
« your Highneſs's matching with any Catholic 
ce Princeſs, thro? the conceſſion which muſt be of 
« neceſſity for the exerciſe of her religion for her- 


« ſelf and family,. within your Highneſs's 2 
a (e an 
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and thereby by degrees theſe two different reli- 
„ gions ſhall grow to an equality of power; it will 
«© be great hazard and diſquiet to the ſtate, and 
* not to be redreſſed without great danger, and 
« courſes of more violence than is uſual for this 
« ſtate to put in practiſe. But in caſe his Majeſty, 
out of his wiſdom and conſideration beſt known 
e to himſelf, hold it fiteſt that your Highneſs 
« march with France, or Spain, or any other Ca- 
ce tholic, either for that the preſent time aftordech 
«© no Proteſtant Princefs, who is for years or blood 
e ſuitable for your Highneſs, or who can in any 
<« conſiderable meaſure, by the portion, ſupply his 
« Majeſty's ape + wants, I then conceive that 
ee the match by which this ſtate ſhall ſuffer leaſt in- 
% conveniency and cumbers, and whereby his Ma- 
« jelty's neceſſities ſhall, by the greatneſs of the 
<< portion, be moſt relieved, is with Spain, if fuch 
« a match may be made with ſuch conditions of 
religion as other Catholic Princes will contract 
e themiclves withal. 

Thus much I thought fit humbly to preſent 
«« unto your Highneſs, for that I fee my imploy- 
«© ment liable tothe cenſure of many worthy perſons, 
with whom tho? I concur in my opinion, yet 1 
« ſeem much to differ from them many ways; tor 
that it is more proper for me to be true to my 
% maſter's ends and ſervices, than by the declaring 
this to procure their ſarisfaction. Only to your 
«« Highneſs I thought fit to make this dechration, 
and ſhall be a ſuitor to you for your favor, as 
<6 you ſhall ſee me really labor to put this in effect. 
And if his Majeſty ſhall, either upon motion of 
«« parliament, or any other propoſition which can 
« be made unto him, think fit to proceed with a 
„ Proteſtant match, as I ſhalt wiſh as well unto 
de jt as any man living, fo I hope in fuch ſort to 
« manage the preſent buſineſs which I have in 
« hand, that it ſhall rather much farther, than any 
«« way croſs or hinder it. But in caſe his Majeſty 

ſhall not be drawn to any propofition for a Pro- 


teſtant match, I then conceived, that your High- 


% neſs both doth and will approve, that I really 
* and effectually labor to procure a match for your 
„ Highneſs in Spain, upon ſuch conditions, in 
0 point of religion and portion, as to his Majeſty 
“ ſhall ſeem fit. 


Beſide which declaration of his 2 he hath! 


all the days of his life, and in all places, lived and 
allowed himſelf to be a Proteſtant, never having 
done any the leaſt act which was not ſuitable to that 
proteſſten: and in all his former imployments, for 
the ſpace of fourteen years, of more than five hun- 
dred perſons of all qualities who attended on him, 
there was never one perverted in his religion, ſaving 
two Iriſn footmen, who in Ireland had been bred 
Papiſts. And he humbly deſired the teſtimony of 
doctor Matſon and doctor Wren, his Majeſty's 
chaplains, who were with his Majeſty in Spain; 
and of mr. Sampford, one of the prebends of Can- 
terbury, mr. Boſwell, parſon of St. Laurence in 
London, and mr. Frewen, divinity-reader in Mag- 
dalen College in Oxford, and now one of his Ma- 
jeſty's chaplains, who were his Majeſty's chaplains 
in Spain; as well for the frequent uſe of the ſacra- 
ment, as conſtant profeſſion and exerciſes of religion, 
and the teſtimony of ſuch Catholics as are known 
to have been his ancient acquaintance and friends, 
to examine them upon oath, whether publicly or 


privately, in Spain or in England, they had known 


him in any kind to make ſhew, or ſo much as to 
torbear, upon all occaſions, to declare the religion 
he proteſſeth, And that the ſaid mr. Frewen and 
mr. Wake may be alſo examined, whether in extre- 
mity of ſeveral ſickneſſes, whereinto he hath of 
late years tallen, he hath not ever ſettled his con- 


ſcience with them towards God, and made a con- 
feſſion of his faith; reſolving, as was befiting a 
Proteſtant or good Chriltian, 

VIII. To the eighth article the earl ſaith, That 
he did not at any time, or in any place, indeavor 
to perſuade the Prince, touching his religion to 
become a Roman Catholic, and to be obedient to 
the uſurped authority ot Rome; neither did the 
ſaid ear], to that end and purpoſe, or otherwiſe, 
ule unto his Majeſty, then Prince: the words in the 
article mentioned. But the ſaid earl acknowledgeth, 
that, upon occafion of a letter which came to his 
Majeſty, then Prince, puting his Majeſty in mind 
of the great actions of his royal progenitors in the 
holy war, that the great Kings of thoſe times did 
not only imploy their forces, but in their perſons 
went into the holy land. The earl believeth that, 
by way of diſcourſe only, and not other wife, he 
may have ſaid, that, in regard of the difference in 
religion, it was of more difficulty to undertake ſuch 
great actions now, than in former ages; and it 
might well be inſtanced in the preſent treaty of 
marriage, wherein the Pope's conſent was to be 
obtained. And to this effect, and upon the like 
grounds, he is confident there were very many who 
have, nay few of nearneſs about his late Majeſty 
who have not heard his Majeſty often fay, that he 
was the true martyr, who ſutfered more for his reli- 
gion than all the Princes of Chriſtendom beſide ; 
inſtancing in diverſe particulars, but eſpecially in 
this, that he could not match his children with 
Kings of his own rank, without the Pope's leave. 

But the ſaid ear} ſaith, He never alleged any 
ſuch thing to any other purpoſe, than to ſhew, that 
only conſcience and love to truth (in which regard 
Proteſtants ſuffered much) not any temporal re- 
ſpects, made men conſtant and zealous to the pro- 
feſſion of our religion. By which diſcourſe he ever 
attributed much to the honor and ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant religion ; but never uſed it as an argu- 
ment to perſuade to the contrary, as in the accufa- 
tion is inſinuated. 

Beſide he conceiveth, by way of anſwer thereunto, 
the ſaid queſtion may be afked, which his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to afk of the earl in the feventh article, 
viz. ** What the ſaid earl faw in his Majeſty, that 
he fhould think him fo unworthy, as to change 
&« his religion for a wife, or any earthly reſpect 
“ whatſoever ?” So why ſhould it be thought, that 
being more fit to undertake great actions in the 
world (being a mere moral and temporal reſpect) 
ſhould be an argument to perſuade in conſcience ſo 
religious and wiſe a Prince, and ſo well inſtructed as 
his Majeſty is, as tho? the foul of a Chriſtian Prince 
was to be wrought upon, in point of truth and belief, 
by temporal and wordly reſpects of conveniencies 
and greatneſs? It were neceſſary for the proving that 
the ſaid ear} perſuaded his Majeſty touching reli. 
gion, to produce ſome arguments which he uſed 
out of ſcripture, to ſatisfy him in point of conſci- 
ence in ſome tenets of the Roman church; or that 
he produced any conference with learned men for 
his ſatisfaction in point of religion : otherwiſe, the 
articles uſed in this againſt. the ſaid earl, do (as he 
conceiveth) carry little ſtrength to prove the _ 
of perſuading his Majeſty, either in regard of itfelf, 
or in regard of his Majeſty's piety. | | 

IX. To the ninth article, the Rid earl faith, that 
there was a diſcourſe in Spain of the way of accom- 
modating the Prince Palatinc's affairs; and by 
way of diſcourſe it was moved, That the marriage 
of his eldeſt fon with a daughter of the Emperor, 
and his ſon to he bred in the Emperor's court, would 
be the faireſt way for the pacifying and accommo- 
dating thoſe buſineſſes. And the earl, by way of 
diſcourſe, and not otherwiſe, did ſay; That he 


thought his late Majeſty could not be adverſe either 
| tO. 
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| Proceedings to the ſaid match, or to breeding the Prince Pala- 


againſt the 


tine's ſon with the Emperor; ſo as thereby the whole 


earl of Brittol. eee eſtate of the Prince Palatine, and the 


40 


40 


lectoral dignity might be fully reſtored, and that |. 


his ſon might be bred in his own religion, and 
have ſuch preceptors, and ſuch a family, as his late 
Majeſty and his father, meaning the Prince Pala- 
tine, ſhould appoint 3 and they to have free exer- 
ciſe of religion : for ſo his late Majeſty hath often 
declared himſelf to the ſaid earl, and wiſhed him to 
lay hold on any occaſion for the entertaining any 
ſuch propoſition. And otherwiſe than ſo, and upon 
the terms aforeſaid, and by that way of conference 
and diſcourſe only, he delivered not any opinion to 
his Majeſty, at his Majeſty's being in Spain: for 
the ſaid carl is very confident, that his Majeſty was 
returned out of Spain before any propoſition was 
made for the ſaid marriage, other than by way ot 


_ diſcourſe, as aforeſaid ; the fame, as the ſaid earl 


believeth, being firſt moved and debated on, by 
way of propoſition, between mr. ſecretary Calvert, 
and the embaſſador of the King of Spain, October 
2, 1623. His late Majeſty, upon a relation made 
unto him by a letter of mr. ſecretary Calvert, ap- 
proved of the ſaid propoſition, and declared the 
ſame to be the only way, as he conceived, to ac- 
commodate with honor thoſe great buſineſſes: and 
wrote to that purpoſe to his ſon-in-law, the Prince 
Palatine, by his letter dated November 9, 1623, 
a copy of which he, together with mr. ſecretary 
Calvert's relation, and lord Conway, by his late 
Majeſty's commandment, ſent unto the ſaid carl, 
the tenor of which, tranſlated out of French, is as 
tolloweth. 


«© We have thought good, that we may provide 
ce beſt and moſt ſoundly for your affairs, not only 
<< to procure, but alſo to aſſure your peace, were 

to cut up, by the very roots, that evil, which hath 

been ſettled in the heart of the Emperor by the 
great diſpleaſure and enmity he hath conceived 
againſt you. For the removing and quite extin- 
guiſhing of which, it ſeemeth to us no better or 
more powerful means can. be uſed, than a good 
alliance, which may be propoſed by us, between 
your eldeſt ſon, and the daughter of the ſaid Em- 
peror, upon the aſſurance we have, we ſhall not 
be refuſed in this matter, if you on your part 
will give your conſent. And for the more ſurety 
of the good ſucceſs thereof, we are determined, 
ce before any ſuch propoſition be made to the Em- 
« peror, to intereſt the King of Spain with us in 
ce the buſineſs, who, we truſt, will lend us his 
helping hand, as well for the effecting it, and 
bringing it to a good concluſion, as in procuring 
likewiſe that the condition be duly obſerved. 

Among which conditions, if it happen that 
the Emperor ſhould demand, that your fon, 
during his minority, ſhould be brought up in his 
court, we ſhall tell you, that we, for our own 
part, ſee no reaſon why you ſhould- ſtick at it, 
upon ſuch conditions as he might be tied unto, 
to wit, That the young Prince ſhould have with 
him ſuch governor as you ſhall pleaſe to appoint 
him, altho* he be no Roman Catholic; and that 
neither he, nor any of his, ſhould be any- way 
forced in matter of their conſcience. And our 
meaning is, ſo to order our proceeding in this 
treaty that, before your ſaid ſon be put into the 
Emperor's hands, we will havea clear and certain 
aſſurance of an honorable, intire, and punctual 
reſtitution of all whatſoever belonging to you : 
as alſo we will take care to provide accordingly, 
as fully and exactly for the Ae requiſite for 
the liberty of conſcience, for him and his do- 
meſtics, as they have done here with us, touching 


thoſe which have been granted them for the Infanta. 
Vol. II. 
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And therefore, ſeeing there is no inconveniency 


at all, which may cauſe your averſeneſs or back- 
wardneſs in this buſineſs, which we for our parts 
think to be the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt hono- 
rable way you can take for compaſſing the intire 
reſtitution, and making your peace ſure with the 
Emperor, we hope your opinion will concur with 
us therein, and ſhall intreat you, by the firſt, to 
* ſend us your anſwer.” 


.CC 


By which letters, after his Majeſty's return from 
Spain, it appeareth to your lordſhips, that there was 
no propoſition of the marriage between the Prince 
Palatine's ſon and the Emperor's daughter, when 
that letter was written; for therein his Majeſty faith, 
he was determined to intereſt the King of Spain in 
the buſineſs, before any ſuch propoſition ſhould be 
made to the Emperor. And it will alſo thereby 
appear, that his late Majeſty's inclination was of 
the conveniency thereof, which the ſaid carl hopeth 
will acquit him, if by way of diſcourſe only he de- 
clared what his Majeſty's opinion was, which with 
honeſty he could not have concealed. And the ſaid 
earl faith, he doth not remember what anſwer {ir 
Walter Aſton made upon that diſcourſe which he then 
delivered, nor what replies the ſaid earl made; but 
ſure he is, whatſoever the ſaid earl ſaid, or what 
anſwer or reply ſoever was made, as it was by way 
of diſcourſe, and not other wiſe, ſo it was according 
to that which he truly conceived to be the beſt and 
eaſieſt way to accommodate the buſineſs, and to be 
his Majeſty's pleaſure (which the faid fir Walter 
Aſton may be ignorant of, as he is confident that 
he was) and not out of any diſaffection to our reli- 
gion, or for any ſiniſter reſpect or regard to the 
houſe of Auſtria, as by the ſaid article is intimated: 
for he did conceive breeding the Prince Palatine's 
ſon with the Emperor, having a governor appointed 
by his late Majeſty and his tather, and he and his 
domeſtics to have free uſe of their own religion, to 
be a matter of impoſſibility, or ſuch dangerous con- 
ſequence in point of religion, as to imply his con- 
verſion, as by the article it is intimated; well know- 
ing thar, in the Emperor's court, all Princes there, 
tho' his priſoners, and others his counſellors and 
ſervants about his perſon, and ſo great command 
in his armies, being avowed Proteſtants, have the 
free uſe of their religion : and it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, the ſon of the Prince Palatine, grandchild to 
the King of Great-Britain, ſhould be matched, and 
no care taken to capitulate for the uſe of his religion, 
being ever granted to the meaneſt Prince beſtowed. 
And his Majeſty's ſpecial care in this point is fully 
ſeen in the ſaid letter. | 

X. To the tenth article he ſaith, That, by com- 
paring this article of his too much forwardneſs with 


tinuing the treaty upon generalities, without reducing 
them to certainties and dire& concluſions, your 
lordſhips will perceive how impoſſible it was for 
him to avoid an exception. But for direct anſwer 
to the preſent charge, he ſaith, he did not preſump- 
tuouſly, nor yet to his knowledge, break his in- 
ſtructions, nor ſet a day at all for the deſponſories, 
but was therein merely paſſive, in admiting the day 
nominated by the King of Spain according to the 


willfully, or willingly diſobey any commandment or 

direction of his now Majeſty, then Prince, which 

he could underſtand not to be countermanded, 

either by preſent. or future inſtructions othetwiſe ex- 
lained. 


his 
faith, That on the day of the departure of his Ma- 
jeſty, then Prince, from the Eſeurial in Spain, his 


Highneſs delivered unto him, in preſenſe of the 
7U com- 


And for the better manifeſtation of the truth of 
proceedings in and concerning the ſame, he 
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the ſecond article, whereby he is charged with con- 


capitulation before made : nor did he preſumptuouſly, 
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commiſſioners, his proxies powers, with public de- 
claration, taken in writing by the ſecretary, to the 
King of Spain, of the Prince's pleaſure, and how 
the ſaid earl ſhould uſe them, viz. That he ſhould 
deliver them to the King of Spain, upon the coming 
of the diſpenſation cleared from Rome, according 
to that which hath been agreed, which was to be 
within ten days after the difpenſation arrived. 
And he farther faith, it is true, that the Prince after- 
wards by his letters, fent by one mr. Clark, com- 
manded him the faid earl not to deliver the ſaid 
proxies *till he ſhould have received ſecurity that 
the Infanta, after her being betrothed, ſhould not 
enter into any religious order, and that before he 
proceeded, he ſhould ſend to his Majeſty, then 
Prince, ſuch ſecurities as ſhould be offered, that he 
might judge whether ic were ſufficient or nor. 
Whereupon the ſaid earl, as became a fa:thtul 
ſervant, preſented unto his Majeſty who now is, 
then Prince, ſuch aſſurances as were offered him, tor 
t:curing that point, together with ſuch reaſons as he 
conceived were fit to be offered to their conſide- 
rations ; which gave unto his late Majeſty, and his 
Majeſty who now is, then Prince, ſuch ſatisfaction, 
as they were pleaſed to diſpatch a poſt preſently unto 
him, abſolutely diſcharging him of that command- 
ment, as by their ſeveral letters, dated October 8, 
1623, will appear, as followeth : 


«© We have received your letters by Griſley, 
and the copy of them to our dear ſon ; and we 
cannot forbear to let you know how well we 
eſteem that dutiful, diſcreet and judicial relation, 
and humble advice to our ſon: whereupon, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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% municated with our dear fon, we have reſolved, 


with the good liking of our fon, to reſt upon 
that ſecurity in point of doubt, for the Infanta's 
taking a religious order, which you in your judg- 
ment ſhall think meet.” 

And by that other letter of his preſent Majeſty, 
then Prince, as followeth, viz. 

«« Your letter to the King and me, concerning 
that doubt I made after ] came from St. Lau- 
rence, hath ſo ſatisfied us both, that we think 
it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, but leave it to 


40 
66 
60 
cc 


think fiting. 

Whereby he was abſolutely freed of that com- 
mand; and being ſo freed thereof, he then remained 
under the order which his Majeſty, then Prince, 
had left with him at his departure, which was to 

roceed according to the capitulations, and his 
ighneſs's declaration, when he delivered him the 
ſaid proxies: and fo he intended to have done, till, 
by his Highneſs's letters, November 13, 1623, he 
was directly commanded the contrary, which com- 
mandment he directly and punctually obeyed. 

And for ſuch his intentions, 'till he was counter- 
manded, he conceived he had not only ſufficient 
warrant, but had highly offended if he had done 
otherwiſe. Firſt, for his proceedings to conſum- 
mate the match, he had warrant and inſtruction 
under his late Majeſty's hand. Secondly, it was 
the main ſcope of his embaſſage. Thirdly, he was 
injoined by the King's and Prince's commiſſions, 
under the great-ſcal. Fourthly, he had poſitive 
order under his Majeſty's hand, by letters ſince. 
Fifthly, it was agreed by capitulation, that it ſhould 
be within ſo many days after the diſpenſation's 
coming. Sixthly, his late Majeſty, and his Ma- 


jeſty who now is, then Prince, ſignified by their 


letters to him, at the ſame time when they diſcharged 


him of his commandment touching the Infanta's 


entering into religion, that they intended to proceed 
in the marriage, as by his Majeſty's letters, October 
8, 1623, will appear. Seventhly, the proxies 


having fully deliberated with ourſelf, and com- 


your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you ſhall | 


order: for altho* {ir Walter Aſton and himſelt uſed 
all poſſible means for gaining time, and defering the 
deſponfories, yet the King of Spain cauſed it to be 
proteſted ; that, in cafe he the ſaid ear] ſhould inſiſt 
upon defering the deſponſorics, he would free him- 
{elf from the treaty by the faid ear''s infringing 
the capitulations: and in truth, altho' the King of 
Spain ſhould have condeſcended to have prolonged 
the deſponſories, *till one of the days of Chriſtmaſs, 
as by the letter was required; yet the Prince's proxies 
had been before that time expired, and he durſt not, 
without a preciſe warrant, put ſuch a ſcorn upon fo 
noble a lady, whom he then conceived was likely 
to have been the Prince*s wife, as to nominate a 
day of marriage when the proxies were out of date, 
and he was himſelf ſworn to the treaty. And laſtly, 
he could not, in honor and honeſty, but indeavor to 
perform that public truſt repoſed in him, when the 
proxies were depoſited in his hands with a public 
and legal declaration, with an inſtrument by a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to the King of Spain, leading and di- 
recting the uſe of them, and the fame being then 
& inſtrumenrum fſtipulatum,” wherein as welb the 
King of Spain was intereſted by the acceptation of 


the ſubſtitution, as the Prince by granting the proxies, 


he could not in honeſty fail the public truſt, without 
clear and undoubted warrant z which as ſoon as he 
had, he obeyed. So as, the caſe ſtanding thus, the 
ſaid earl is very confident the ſuppoſed counter- 
mands, directions and reſtrictions, when they ſhould 
be peruſcd and conſidered of, will appear to have 
been very flender and inſufficient warrant againſt 
the aforeſaid orders and reaſons before ſpecified : 
and is alſo as confident, that what is aſſured out of 
his the ſaid earl's diſpatches, will alſo appear to 
be mifunderſtood 3 and that if he had proceeded 
to the execution of the deſponſories, before he re- 
ceived direct and expreſs commandment to the con- 
trary by the aforeſaid letters, November 13, 1623, 
which he readily and punctually obeyed, he had 
not, under favor, broken his inſtructions, or de- 
ſerved any blame for lack of aſſurance of reſti- 
tution of the Palatinate, and temporal articles. 
And firſt, of the Palatinate, his ſaid Majeſty 
did not fend to the ſaid earl expreſs directions not 
to diſpatch the deſponſories, 'till a full concluſion 
was had of the other treaty of the Palatinate, to- 
gether with that of the marriage, as by the ſaid 
article is alleged; only his late Majeſty, by the 
aforeſaid letters of October 8, required the ſaid 
earl ſo to indeavor, that his Majeſty might have 
the joy of both at Chriſtmas, * Whereas his inſtruc- 
tions of May 14, 1621, were expreſs, that he 
ſhould rior make the buſineſs of the Palatinate a 
condition of the marriage; and his late Majeſty's 
letters of December 30, 1623, were fully to the 
ſame effect. Yet did the faid earl, according to 
what was intimated by the ſaid letter of October 8, 
ſo caretully provide therein, as that before the 
proxies were. to be executed, he had abſolute an- 
{wer in the Palatinate buſineſs, the ſame ſhould be 
really reſtored, according to his late Majeſty's deſire: 
and Conde Olivares, both in his Majeſty*s name 
and in his own, deſired the ſaid earl and fir Walter 
Aſton, that they would aſſure his Majeſty of the 
real performance of the ſame, and intreated, if 
need were, they ſhould ingage their honor and life 
for it, as by their joint diſpatches of November 
23, 1623, will appear; and fo much the ſaid fir 
Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl agreed ſhould be 
delivered to them in writing, before they would 
have delivered their proxies, and fo the faid earl 
declared it; the which anſwer in writing ſhould 
-have been the ſame which fince was given them of 
| | January 


Book XIX 


were to that end left in his hands, and again Proceeding: 
renewed after his Majeſty's return to England. againſt the 
Eighthly, he had overthrown the marriage without earl of Briſtol. 


Q wy 
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Proceedings January 8, 1023 : and both fir Walter Aſton, and 


againſt the 


the ſaid earl were confident therein, as they, by their 


arlofBriſtol. ſaid letters of November 2.3, wrote to his late Ma- 


SS 


jeſty ; viz. 


« That his Majeſty might, according to his de- 
« fire, ſignify to the ſaid earl, by his letters of 
„October 8, give, as well to his Majeſty's daugh- 
c ter, that Chriſtmaſs, the comfortable nevs of the 
<« expiring of her great troubles and ſufferings, as 
to his ſon the Prince, the congratulation of 


being married to a moſt worthy and excellent 
«« Princeſs.” 


By which it will evidently appear, he meaned 


not to leave, looſe the Palatinate buſineſs, when he 


intended to proceed to the marriage; but he con 
feſſed he was ever of opinion, that the beſt pawn 
and aſſurance his late Majeſty could have of the rea] 
proceeding of the Palatinate, was, that they procccd- 
ed really to effecting the match; and of the fame 
opinion was his late Majeſty alſo, and the lor 
commiſſioners here in England, as appeareth by bi 
inſtructions, dated March 14, 1021, which opi- 
nion ſtill continued in them, as appearcth by his 
late Majeſty letters of January 7, 1622. Aud as 
for the temporal articles, the ſaid earl faith, when 
the deſponſories were formerly appointed to have 
been, as he remembereth on Friday, Auguſt 29, 


before the departure of his Majeſty, then Prince, 


from Spain, which was only hindered by the not 
coming of the diſpenſation, the Prince appointed him 


and fir walter Aſton to meet with the Spaniſh com- 


miſſioners, and they drew up the heads of the tem- 


1 articles, wherewith the Prince and duke of 


uckingham were acquainted ; and in caſe the diſ- 
penſation had come, and the deſponſories being 
performed on that day, there had been no other 
proviſion made for them before the marriage; but 
preſently, on the Prince's departure, he the ſaid 
earl cauſed them to be drawn into form, and ſent 
them to his late Majeſty, September 27, 1023, 


deſiring to underſtand his Majeſty's pleaſure with all 


ſpeed, eſpecially if he diſapproved any thing in 
N but never received notice of any diflik< 
thereof, 'till the aforeſaid letters of November 13, 
1623, which put off the deſponſories. So, as it ap- 
peareth, the ſaid earl was fo far from breaking his 
inſtructions, or from having any intention to have 
proceeded to the execution of the deſponſories, he- 
fore his Majeſty and the Prince were ſatisfied of this 


point of the Infanta's entering into religion, or before 


convenient aſſurance, as well for reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, as performance of the tem oral articles, 
that he deſerveth, as he conceiveth under favor, no 
blame, ſo much as in intention; but if he had erred 
in intention only (as he did not) the fame being 


never reduced into act, the fault (as he conceiveth) 


was removed by his obedience before the intention 
was put in execution: for ſo it is in caſes towards 
God. And as to the matter of agravation againſt 
him, that he appointed fo ſhort a time for the deſ- 
ponſories, as that without extraordinary diligence 
the Prince had been hound, he thereto ſaith, as he 
ſaid before, that he ſet no day at all thereunto, nor 


could defer it after the diſpenſation came from | 


Rome, without a direct breach of the match ſo long 
labored in, and ſo much deſired; yet he and fir 
Walter Aſton having uſed all poſſible induſtry to 
diſcover how the notion of defering the match would 
be taken; and finding an abſolute reſolution in the 


King of Spain to proceed punctually, and to require 


the proxies according to the capitulation, within 


ten days after the diſpenſation's coming; and that 


time alſo, geting advertiſement from Rome, that 
the diſpenfation was granted and would preſently 
be there, he the faid carl, to the end, in ſo great 
a cauſe, he might have a clear and undoubted under- 


be poſſible tor him to protract the marriage above 
four days, unleſs he ſhould hazard the breaking, for 
which he had no warrant, wt 

But that this was now no new reſolution, nor the 
King fo ſtraitened in time as, by the ſaid article, is 
pretended, will appear by the ſaid earl's diſpatch of 
September 28, 1623. In which, upon ſcruple that 
was then made of the Infanta's entering into religion, 
he wrote to the ſame effect, viz. © That if the 
** diſpenſation ſhould come, he knew no means 
** how to detain the proxies above twenty or twenty 
„four days.” So that altho' no difficulty hap- 
pened until the midſt of November 1623, yet it 
was foreſeen, that it mult of neceſſity happen when- 
locver the diſpentation ſhould come; and then was 
warning of two months given thereof; viz. from 
September 24, until November 29, which was the 
time appointed for the deſponſorics. 

So, as he moſt humbly ſubmiteth himſelf unto your 
lordſhips, which of the two ways was the ſafer or 
Jutituller tor him to take; whether, upon inferences 
and conjectures, to have overthrown ſo great a buſi- 
acſs or, on the other ſide, firſt to have preſented to 
his Majeſty, the truth and ſincerity as he did, the 
true eſtate of his affairs, with his humble opinion 
therein, alſo an intimation that, if his Majeſty 
ſhould reſolve to break the match, for the faid 
earl's honeſt diſcharge of the public truſt repoſed 
in him, when the proxies were depoſited in his 
hands, and for his ſufficient warrant in ſo great a 
cauſe, his Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
give clear and expreſs order (which he had not) and 
in the interim, while his Majeſty might take into 
conſideration the great inconveniencies which might 
inſue, the ſaid inconveniences might be ſuſpended, 
and the buſineſs kept upon fair terms, that his Ma- 
jeſty might have his way and choice clear and 
unſoiled before him. | 

And as to the evil conſequences which are pre- 
tended would have followed, if the ſaid earl had 
proceeded to the conſummation of the match, before 
ne had expreſs order and warrant to the contrary 
ae ſuppoſed his Majeſty ſhould ſpeedily have ſeen 
che marriage, which he ſo long ſought to have 
-tected ; that the Prince ſhould have had a worthy 
lady whom he loved; that the portion was much 
greater that ever was 7 in money in Chriſten- 
dom; that the King of Spain had ingaged himſelf 
for reſtitution of the Palatinate; for which the ſaid 
earl conceived a daughter of Spain, and two mil- 
lions, had been no ill pawn 3 beſide many other 
additions of advantage to the crown of England : 
whereas, on the contrary fide, he foreſaw that 
the Prince would be kept a year longer unmar- 
ried, a thing which ſo highly concerned theſe 
kingdoms ; he doubteth, that the recovery of the 
Palatinate, from the Emperor and duke of Bava- 
ria, by force, would prove a great difficulty, and 
that Chriſtendom was like to fall into a general 
combuſtion ; ſo that, deſiring his Majeſty ſhould 
| have obtained his ends, and have had the honor 
and happineſs, not only to have given peace, plenty 
and increaſe to his own ſubjects and crowns, but 
to have compounded the greateſt differences which 
had been theſe many years in Chriſtendom ; and by 
his piety and wiſdom, to have prevented ſhedin 
ſo much Chriſtian blood, as he feared would inſue 
if theſe buſineſſes were diſordered, Theſe reaſons, 
he confeſſed, and the zeal to his Majeſty's ſervice, 
made him fo earneſtly defire the effecting this buſi- 
neſs, and cannot but think himſelf a moſt unfor- 
tunate man (his Majeſty's affairs being fo near 
ſettling to his Majeſty's content, as he conceived 


— 


they were, and hoping to have been to his Majeſty, 
| not 


ſtanding of his date Majeſty's pleaſure, ſent a dil. Proceedings 
patch, of November 1, with all diligence to his againſt the 
Majeſty, leting his Majeſty know, that it could not earl of Briſtol. 


— 
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Remarks on 
Briſtol's 
deſenſe. 


not only a ſaithful but a ſucceſsful ſervant) to ſec 
the whole eſtate of his affairs turned upſide down, 
without any the leaſt fault of his; and yet hed the 
only miniſter, on the Engliſh and Spaniſh ſide, who 
remained under diſgrace. a 
XI. To the eleventh article the ſaid carl ſaith, 

that the article is grounded upon a petition by him 
prefered to this honorable houſe,. ſuppoſed to be 
ſcandalous; which your lordſhips (as he conceiveth) 
according to the cuſtoms and privileges of the houſe 
of peers, would have been pleaſed firſt to have ad- 
judged foto have been, either for matter appearing in 
ittelt, or upon hearing the ſaid earl; for if the matter 
appearing in the petition itſelf be not to be excepted 
unto, it cannot, as he conceiveth, by collateral ac- 
cidents, be taken for a ſcandal, 'till it be examined 
and found falſe. For a plain and direct anſwer there- 
unto, he ſaith, that the ſaid petition is ſuch, as will 
not warrant any ſuch interence, as by the ſaid artrele 
is intorced: and that he hoped to juſtify the contents 
of the iajd petition, in fuch ſort as ſhall nor diſ- 
pleaſe his Majeſty, nor deſerve that expreſſion 
which is uſed in the charge; but contrarily, what 
he hath ſaid, or ſhall ſay therein in his detenſe ſhall, 
in all things, tend to the honor and ſervice of his 
Majeſty, by reducing into his memory diverſe cir- 
cumſtances, and laying before him the paſſage of 
ſundry particulars which, by undue practiſes, have 


been either concealed from his Majeſty, or mil-re- 


lated unto him, 


* Having thus offered, to this high and hono- 
rable court, ſuch proofs and reafons as he hoped 
ſhall, in your lordſhips wiſdom and juſtice, 
clearly acquit him of any capital crime, or wil- 
tul oftenfe ; if it ſhall appear that, out of errors 
of judgment, too much terventneſs of zeal to his 
Majeſty's ſervice, or ignorance of the laws of this 
realm (wherewith he hath not been able to be ſo 
well acquainted as he ought, by reaſon of foreign 
imployments by the ſpace of many years) or by 
any other ways or means he hath fallen into 
danger of the laws for any thing pardoned in 
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o 
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La 
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te 


« holden at Weſtminſter, Anno Viceſimo Primo 
„ Regni Imp. Jacobi Angliæ, &c. of bleſſed me- 
„ mory, he humbly prayeth allowance of the 
«« pardons, and the benefit thereof (with this clauſe, 
« that he doth and will aver, he is none of the 
c perſons excepted out of the ſame) altho' he is 
very confident, he ſhall not need the help of any 
pardon, having received many ſignifications, as 
«« well from his Majeſty's own mouth, that he had 
<< never offended his Majeſty, as lately, by feveral 
letters of lord Conway, that he might reſt in 
« the ſecurity he was in, and fit ſtill, and ſhould 
ebe no farther queſtioned. But he hopeth your 

lordſhips will not only find him ſo far from 
« blame, but that he hath ſerved his late Majeſty 


Lad 


. 


Ld 


« of bleſſed memory, and his moſt gracious ſon, 


« the King's Majeſty, who now is, with that fide- 
« Jity, care and induſtry, that your lordſhips will 
« take courſe as you, in your wiſdoms, ſhall 
<« think fit, not only for upholding the honor and 
reputation of a peer in this realm, after ſo many 
„ imployments, but likewiſe become humble and 
« earneſt ſuitors to his Majeſty on his behalf (which 
« he humbly prayeth) that he may be reſtored to 
« his Majeſty's good favor, which above all 
« worldly things he moſt deſireth.“ 


I judged the earl of Briſtol's defenſe worthy being 
tranſmired to poſterity in a language more generally 


known than Engliſh. Truth is viſible through- | The negociation of fir Richard Weſton, chan- 


the general pardon, made in the parliament 


| 


out; the whole is perfectly coherent ; nothing ap- Proceeding, 


pears diſguiſed, and the earls innocence is ſo clear! 
ſeen, as to be almoſt beyond doubt. But, on the 
other hand, there appears a furious perſecution 
againſt this noble peer, from thoſe who mult have 
been convinced of his innocence. In this perſecu- 
tion is ſeen the exceſſive weakneſs of James I, who, 
contrary to his own knowledge, not only ſuffered to 
be oppreſſed the earl of Briſtol, who had ſerved him 
moſt faithfully, but was likewiſe induced to tell the 
parliament, m 1624, two particulars alike remote 
from the truth. The fir{t, that when the Prince 
and duke of Buckingham came to Madrid, they 
found the affair wherewith the car] of Briſtol was 
charged as untouched as if it had never been men- 
tioned before: and yet, he had himſelf ſigned the 
articles of the treaty, and nothing was wanting but 
the Pope's diſpenſation to celebrate the marriage, 
as manifeſtly appears in the earl of Briſtol's anſwer, 


y againſt the 


earl of Briſtal. 


The ſecond, that affair upon which he conſulted. 


the parliament, viz. whether he ſhould break the 
treatics with Spain, was yet Res Integra,” tho? 
theſe treaties had been intirely broken two months 
before. But King Charles's prejudice againſt the 
carl of Briſtol is ſo ſurpriting that, after having 
peruſed the carl's defenſe, one cannot eaſily believe 
that a Prince, ſo judicious in other reſpects, could be 


induced to dictate to his attorney-general an accu- 


ſation ſo full of calumnies againſt a noble perſonage 
whom certainly he could not believe guilty, ſince no 
man knew more of the affair than himſelf. This is 2 
character which redounds not much to his honor. 
He would have been more excuſable had he made 
the whole act and deed to be the duke of Buck- 
ingham's, whoſe reputation ought not to have been 
dearer. to him than his own. In a word, we ſee 
in the carl of Briſtol's defenſe a clear and full expli- 
cation of what paſſed in Spain, in negociating 
the two treaties for the marriage, and for reſtitution 
of the Palatinate, which is the main topic of 
James I's reign. Alfo this the earPs defenſe unde- 
niably ſhews what all the good writers affirm, that 
the duke of Buckingham's narrative to the parlia- 
ment, in 1624, was all falſe : wherefore I thought 
this narrative of the dukc's would not be ill placed 
after BriſtoPs defenſe, that a reader, by comparing 
one with the other, may be ocularly convinced 
how unworthly King James, the Prince his ſon, and 
Buckingham, acted with the parliament, in order 
to induce them to the adviſing a rupture with Spain, 


on which advice King Charles ſo ſtrenouſly inſiſted 
afterwards, 


The duke of Buckingham's narrative (1) of the 
tranſactions in 
parliament, by order of King James I, in the 
year 1624. _ 


HE duke, in his narration, obſerved ſix 

diſtinct and feveral parts. I. The motives of 
the Prince's journey to Spain. II. The treaty of 
the marriage fet on foot in Spain, ſeverally and by 
itſelf, III. The treaty of the marriage and reſti- 
tution, united together by a reciprocal ſubordina- 
tion. IV. The Prince's return from Spain. V. His 
Majeſty's ſubſequent proceedings in both treaties, 
ſince the return, VI. The ſtating of the queſtion, 
« ſuper totam materiam, * wherein both the houſes 
were to offer his Majeſty their advice and counſel, 


ARTICLE. TqT. 
Motives of the Prince's journey to Spain. 


(1) This narrative has been collated with the record (Rym. Eced. Vol. XVII. p. 556, & ſeq.) and diverſe of Ruſhwortb's 


errors rectified. 


—_—— 


cCellor 


Spain, delivered to both houſes of 


Rym. Feed. 
Vol. XVII. 


. ec6.' 
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p. 119. &s. 
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cellor of the exchequer, with the archducheſs of 
Bruſſels, miniſtered unto his Majeſty the firſt occa- 
ſion of jealouſy, and made a kind of diſcovery of 
the Spaniards indirect dealing with this ſtate. 

e The duke having uttcred theſe few words, 
c there was read a letter, dated the third of Octo- 
c ber 1622, from the King to the earl of Briſtol, 
« wherein Briſtol was required to let the King of 


„ Spain know, how ſenſible King James was of | 


<« the Emperor's proceeding towards him; and 
<< that he ſhould demand of the King of Spain a 
<« promiſe, under hand and ſeal, that Heidelburgh 
6 ſhould be delivered within ſeventy days after 
& audience, and the like for Manheim and Fran- 
„ kendale, if they be taken; and if this be de- 
<< nied, to preſs for leave to march thro? the King 
of Spain's territories with an army, for the re- 
« covering of his childrens patrimony; and that the 
« King of Spain ſhould aſſiſt us with his forces.“ 
Then the duke defired the houſes to take for 
truth whatever he ſhould ſay, granted and atteſted 
by the Prince's preſenſe ; and ſhewed, that this Jet- 
ter was not put home to the utmoſt by the earl of 
Briſtol. Hereupon a diſpatch was ſent away to lord 
Briſtol, expreſly commanding him to preſs his di- 
rections more home than yet he had done, and in 
caſe he ſhould be denied or delayed by the King of 
Spain, then to take his leave and come away : 
this was not fo fully exacted by my lord of Briſtol. 

Porter, who carried theſe letters, was commanded 
not to ſtay above ten days, who, after he had been 
there, ſome four or five days, and ſaw nothing towards 
a diſpatch, went himſelf to Conde Olivares (having 
been his creature) and defired him that he would 
ſpeed his diſpatch. Olivares aſked him, what he 
would have? Porter anſwered 3 no more than what 
had been formerly promiſed ; that in caſe the Em- 
pe ſhould deny reſtitution of the Palatinate, the 

ing of Spain ſhould aſſiſt our King by arms to 
recover it, or elſe give way to our forces to march 
thither thro? his country. Olivares replied, that this 
was a prepoſterous demand; what, to aſſiſt with 
arms againſt the King's uncle, and the Catholic 
league! Porter ſpeaking to him of the marriage of 
our Prince with the Infanta of Spain, he told him, 
that he underſtood not a word of it (1). : 

Porter acquainted Briſtol herewith : he faid, he 
would call Olivares to account, if he held this lan- 
guage with him, and would make him underſtand, 
that an earl of England was as good a man as a Conde 
of Spain. Bur ſending for Porter next morning, he 
changed his reſolution, and concluded to carry the 
buſineſs more calmly, and faid, the Conde was ſo 
reſerved, becauſe he was ſhy and dainty to report 
thoſe myſteries with that freedom to him, who was 
not qualified as a public miniſter. The Conde was 
angry with Porter for communicating what he faid 
to Briſtol. Porter returned with a diſpatch fraught 
with generalities, and, without any one particular 
or certainty at all, made his relation to the Prince's 
Highneſs 3 who thereupon took his reſolution to go 
in perſon to Spain, and gave himſelf theſe reaſons 

for the enterpriſe. ; 

He ſaw his father's negociation plainly deluded ; 
matters of religion gained upon, and extorted (2); 
his ſiſter's cauſe more and more deſperate; that 
this was the way to put things off or on; that, 
in this particular, delay was worſe than a plain 
denial; and that, according to the uſual proverb, 


A deſperate diſcaſe muſt have a deſperate re- 
«« medy (3). a 
Hereupon King James commanded the duke to 


accompany his Highneſs in his journey. 
| J 
Treaty of the marriage ſevered, and by it ſelf. 


When the Prince had arrived at Madrid, the 
Conde gave him a viſit ; magnified exceedingly the 
Prince's journey; amplified the obligations his 


Highneſs had put upon that King; and ſaid, that 


now, without all peradvanture, it muſt be a match, 
and we muſt part and divide the whole world be- 
twixt us. | 

Next day the Conde, taking the duke into his 
coach, and mr. Porter for his interpreter, falling 
into diſcourſe of the match, he ſaid to the duke, 
let us diſpatch this match out of hand, and ſtrike 
ie up without the Pope: the duke anſwered, he 
liked the manner very well, but deſired to under- 
ſtand the means. The means, ſaid the Conde, is 
very eaſy; it is but the converſion of the Prince; 
which we cannot conceive but his Highneſs intended 
upon his reſolution for this journey. 

The duke anſwered forthwith, that with freedom 
they came thither, and with freedom they would 


return again: they were no juglers, neither came 


they to Spain to make new bargains(4); that the 


Prince was ſettled in his religion; his conſcience was 


troubled with no ſcruples in that kind : if they ſtruck 


any more upon that ſtring, they would mar all the 


harmony. Then faid the Conde, there is no way 
but ſending to Rome to haſten the diſpenſation ; 


to which the duke aſſented. Hereupon the Conde 


wrote his letter to cardinal Ludovico, the Pope's 
nephew; which being ſhewed the duke, ſeemed to 
him very heavy; the duke therefore deſired to 
quicken it with this poſtſcript, + That now the 
Prince, being arrived, muſt not be ſent back 
% without a wife; that delay to a ſuitor is a kind 
of refuſal; that cloging inſtructions would 

amount to a denial, and new conditions to an 
e abſolute breach.” The Conde fell into choler, 
and ſaid directly it could not be done. This the 
Prince affirmed to be acted in his preſenſe: but the 
earl of Briſtol made a more benign conſtruction 
thereof, the duke a right down concluſion, that this 
people never intended either match or reſtitution 3 
and fo wiſhed his Highneſs fairly at home again : 
however the meſſenger was diſpatched to Rome. 

Four or five days after, his Highneſs was placed 
to ſee his miſtreſs in her paſſage thro? the ſtreets, as 
ſhe made her viſits from .church to church : but 
preſſing for acceſs, he was delayed, but ar laſt ob- 
tained a viſit z but a very ſtrange one. He was 
not ſuffered to ſpeak to her, but as they had ſet it 
down in words and ſyllables in writing, ſaying, they 
were no aſtrologers, and could not foreſee the event 
of this marriage; and therefore they reſolved to ad- 
mit him as a Prince only, and not as a ſuitor, But 
the Conde ſalved this up with a compliment, That 
if the diſpenſation were once returned, he ſhould lie 
with her even that very 7, aj nay, have her he 
ſhould upon any terms. If he could not be qualified 
to injoy her as a wite, yet he ſhould have her as a 
miſtreſs. 

Soon after, riding in a coach, it was urged by the 
Conde, That the Infanta was of a tender conſcience, 


cc 


i been ſix years negociating at Madrid. ; 
n Fitter * Ad Olivares, or Porter, or the duke of Buckingham, ſpake not the 


had ſent back with his anſwers. 
truth. Ra 


There were ſome articles ſigned, which Gregory XV, 


in. — 
Theſe matters became much worſe aſter the Prince was in Spain. Rapin. 
60 All theſe reaſons are extremely weak : for, ſuppoſing them to be true, they at moſt only prove the neceſſity of a rupture 


with Spain, but not of the Prince's journey thither. Rapin. 


(4) They however made new terms. Rapin, 
Vol. II. 
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and if ſhe ſhould come into England, and find the 
Prince an enemy to her religion, it would quite 
diſhearten her. His Highneſs conſented to hear her 
upon this ſubject, becauſe he was as like to convert 
her, as ſhe was to pervert him. A conference with 
divines was preſſed upon his Highneſs, which he 
refuſed, and ſaid, if, after diſputation with them, 
they ſhould not prevail againſt a young man, they 
would remain much diſguſted, and ill- affected to the 
whole negociation ; this kind of importunity was 
ſtill uſed towards the Prince, 'till the return of the 
diſpenſation. 

Six weeks after the Prince's arrival, came the diſ- 
penſation; but his Highneſs underſtood from Rome, 
by mr. Gage, that the diſpenſation was returned 
much cloged in matter and manner, eſpecially 
with the annexed new condition, 


take an oath to ſce all the articles, whereupon 
faculty was iſſued, really performed; or elſe to 


make war, in caſe of any failure, upon the King of 


England. 

His Highneſs ſignified to them his reſolution, that 
he neither could nor would add or alter any thing 
of the firſt articles ſent to England. 


A Junto of divines are appointed to meet and 


conſider, whether the King might ſafely take the 
oath. By this time the Prince had gone thro? all 


the articles, ſiting in perſon with the commutee 3 


only leaving three undecided, That of the church ; 
that of the nurſe, and that of the childrens edu— 
cation; which his Heighneſs reſerved 'till he ſhould 
ſpeak with the King. Then ſaid the Conde, Now 
buſineſs is in a better way than ever it was; a match: 
and without more ado, ſhe was his wife. 

But next day came Gondomar, and ſpake to the 
Prince of the ſame match, as of a new thing, and 
told him plainly, That unlefs his Highneſs came to 
all the conditions of the diſpenſation as they were 
{ent from Rome, clearly and intirely, nothing would 
be done ; for they had no power to remove or alter 
a word of falſe Latin. hereupon his Highneſs 
was juſtly diſtaſted, and offered to break. Then 
they preſſed the Prince, that he would be pleated 
to ſtay twenty days, 'till the King of Spain might 
receive an anſwer from England. The Prince 
reſolved to ſtay, on condition that fir Francis Cot- 
tington might be diſpatched away within two days, 
and ſome meſſenger who might overtake him, with 
the articles which ſhould be ſent after, as ſoon as 
ever they could be made ready : but the two days 
of their hammering ſpun out to twenty; at the end 
whereof they brought them, with new additions. 

'The articles being at Jaſt ſent to England, the 
Junto of divines delivered their opinions, that the 
Intanta could not be ſent over before ſpring ; at 
which his Highneſs was offended : but the Conde 
prevailed with him to ſtay *till their embaſſador 


thould certify, from England, that the articles were 


allented to by King James, and put in execution, 
and then the lady ſhould go with his Highneſs. 

| The biſhop of Segovia was pleaſed to fay to the 
duke, That he had heard ſomething of the eſtate of 
our kingdom, and had received it from good hands 
that our King could not make a toleration without a 
rebellion, and he eaſily believed it; becauſe the 
King of Spain is not able, in his dominions, to 
effect the like enterpriſe, without incurring the like 
danger; therefore he concluded, it was unſafe to 
ſend the lady thither at this time, becauſe we having 
granted as much in effect as a toleration, it was 
very probable ſhe ſhould be welcomed with a riſing 


and rebellion: To which the duke replied, That if 


the favors which the King his maſter had exhibited 


The King of 
Spain, before recciving the diſpenſation, was to 


to his Catholics, at the mediation of that King, and 
the advice of that very commitee whereot that 
biſhop was one, be of ſo dangerous a conſequence, 
it ſeems their lordſhips, who gave the advice for 
that article, tho” they pretended religion, intended 
plain and open rebellion. But you muſt know, faid 
the duke, if his Highneſs had been of my lord 
biſhop's opinion, That thete connivances had 
amounted to a toleration, he had never accepred of 
theſe articles to have gained any alliance : for whar 


penal laws, but no toleration ; for that could not be 
done but by conſent of parhament. Then Gon- 
domar ſaid, that, for his part, he did not hold it fit 
to ſend the Inſanta thither, before the articles be 
perfectly put in execution. And Gondomar priva- 
tely iutuſed to the Prince's Highnels, being inſenſed 
againſt the duke, That the duke was in heart (as 
he ſaid all his kindred were) a Roman Catholic; and 
he ſaid to a Feſuit of great account and zeal in thoſe 
parts, That the duke was a moſt obſtinate, perverſe, 
and refractory Puritan. | 

About this time it was reported, that the Prince 
intended to ſteal away; upon which they laid wait 
to intercept him. Hereupon the duke was ſent to 
tell them, That altho? they had ſtolen thither out 


About this time the Prince ſent a meſſage to his 
father, That if he ſhould receive any advertiſement, 
that he was detained by that ſtate as a priſoner, he 
would be pleaſed, for his fake, never to think upon 
him any longer as a ſon, but reflect upon the good 
of his ſiſter, and the ſafety of his own kingdoms. 


ARTICLE Bt 


Treaty of the match and reſtitution reciprocally 


ſubordinated. | 


It is fit to obſerve this paſſage, which is the 
hinge whereupon ' all his Highneſs's ſubſequent 
actions are turned and moved. He had never 
ſtayed one week longer in Spain; he had never left 
any proxy with Briſtol; he had never taken any 
oath at the Eſcurial; or ſo much as ever written 
a letter of compliment to the lady; but that he had 
ſtill before his eyes, as his cynoſure *, the pro- 
miſe made by the Conde for reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate. 

To haſten the delivery of the lady, the duke re- 
preſented to the Conde, how his Maſter was now 
In years; the Prince his only ſon; and he would 
ſuffer in honor and reputation to return home with- 
out his wife. The Conde conſented hereunto, and 


ture, 

This news came to the Infanta, who ſeemed to 
be apprehenſive of the Prince's going away, and 
prevailed with his Highneſs to return her this com- 
pliment, That rather than he would give her 
Highneſs any diſguſt, he would ſtay ſeven years. 

By this time fir Francis Cottington is arrived with 
all things perfected by the King, and letters from 
the embaſſadors of good ſatisfaction, and a com- 
mand from the King to his Highneſs, to make his 
return within one month. 

Now began the Conde to enter into the treaty 
for reſtitution of the Palatinate, ſaying, The lady 
ſhould by no means go to England before that buſi- 
neſs was accommodated. And it was projected, 


Prince Palatine, upon a condition of marriage 
with the Emperor's daughter, and that he ſhould be 
bred in the Emperor's court (1). The Prince 


demamded of the Conde, whether, in caſe the 
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(1) It appears by the earl of Briſtol's defenſe, which is confirmed by a letter 
actually made till after the Prince's departure from Madrid. Rapin. 


—— 
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from King James, that this propofal was not 


— 


Emperor 


was agreed to, was but a temporary ſuſpenſion ot 


of love, they would never ſteal thence out of fear. 


Book XIX 


* Polar ſtar, 


deſired the Prince would name a day for his depar- 


that there ſhould be a reſtitution of the land to the | 
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Emperor 04 refractory, the King his maſter 
would aſſiſt him with arms to reduce him to rea- 
ſonable terms? The Conde anſwered negatively (1), 
becauſe they had a maxim of ſtate, that the King 
of Spain muſt never fight againſt the Emperor; 
for they would not imploy their forces againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

Hereupon his Highneſs made his proteſtation to 
the Conde: Look to it, fir, for if you hold 
« your ſelf to that, there is an end of all; for 
4 without this you may not rely upon either mar- 
<< riage or N "1 

By this time the Prince is grown cheap and vul- 
gar in the court of Spain, ſo that they will ſcarce 
beſtow a viſit upon him, and the Conde came very 
ſeldom to him: and two letters came to the dukeꝰs 
hands, which ſhewed, that all the Conde did was 
nothing but flaſhes and lightening ; notwithſtand- 
ing, he ſeemed at this time to be in a good hu- 
mor, and told the duke, that now certainly it muſt 
be a match, and the devil could'not break it : the 
duke replied, he thought ſo, and the match had 
need be very firm and ſtrong, it had been ſeven 
years in ſodering. The Conde denied it, and faid 
plainly, it had not been really intended ſeven 
months; and I will fetch out of my deſk what 


| ſhall aſſure you thereof; and ſo produced two let- 
ters; the firſt was written with the King of Spain's 


own hand, dated the fifth of Noveraber 1622; 
and the other from Conde Olivares, of the eighth 


of November 1622, being an anfwer to that let- 


ter (2). | 
Theſe letters being inſerted in King James 1's 
reign, repeating them here would be ſuperfluous. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The Prince's return from Spain. 


And now the Prince returning for England, be- 
ing ingaged to leave his proxy, did depoſit the 
ſame in the hands of the earl of Briſtol, who was 
to keep it, and uſe it as his procurator; that is, 
as he ſhould receive his Highneſs's directions from 
time to time: his order for the preſent was (ſaid 


the duke) that if the confirmation came from Rome 


clear and intire (3) (which it did not) then with- 
in ſo many days he ſhould deliver it to the King of 
Spain. 

"The ſecond direction ſent him, was by a letter 
which his Highneſs wrote to him between his de- 
parture from the Eſcurial and coming to the ſea- 
ſide, to this effect: That for fear a monaſtery 
& ſhould rob him of his wife, he ſhould ſtay the 
& delivery of the powers until the doubts were 
„ cleared; and that his Highneſs would ſend him 
e in the premiſſes ſome farther directions.“ Here, 
becauſe my lord of Briſtol, in his letter of the farſt 
of November 1623, doth preſs ſo vehemently the 
Prince's Highneſs concerning this proxy, and the 
Prince vowed openly before both houſes (4), that 
he had never by oath or honor ingaged himſelf not 
to revoke the Powers more than by the clauſe, 
© De non revocanda procuratione,* inſerted in the 
inſtrument itſelf, and that he conceived the clauſe 
to be matter of form; and altho? eſſentially of no 


n <a. — 


binding power, yet uſually thruſt into every ſuch 


inſtrument 3 and that the Civilians do hold it law- 
ful, by the civil and canon law, for any man to 
revoke his proxy of marriage, notwithſtanding it 
hath the clauſe, * De non revocandà procuratione * 
inſerted : therefore as to this point the duke con- 
cluded, that the earl of Briſtol, in charging this 
matter ſo highly on the Prince, had much forgot 
himſelf (5). 1 | 


ARTICLE. V. 


The ſubſequent proceedings of his Majeſty in 
_ treaties, ſince the return of his High- 
neſs. 


The Prince, by the mercy of God, came to 
Royſton, and made his relation to the King of all 
had paſſed. His Majeſty was glad, and told him, 
that he had acted well the part of a fon ; and now 
the * of a father muſt come upon the ſtage, 
which was to provide, with all circumſpection, 
that his only ſon ſhould not be married with a por- 
tion of tears to his only daughter. And therefore 
his Majeſty commanded, by an expreſs diſpatch, 
the ſtay of the proxy in the earl of Briſtol's hands, 
"till he had ſome better aſſurance of reſtitution of 
the Palatinate. CER | 

Then was read his Majeſty's letter to the earl of 
Briſtol, dated the eighth of October 1623, wherein 
the earl of Briſtol was required by the King, * fo 
{© to indeavor, that he might have the joy of both 
„e treaties at Chriſtmaſs;“ viz. thoſe about the 
marriage, and reſtitution of the Palatinate. This 
the duke would have had looked on as a poſitive 


| order, not to deliver up the procuration *cill reſti- 


tution of the Palatinate was actually promiſed ; con- 
cerning which matter, ſee the earl of BriſtoPs an- 
ſwer to the tenth article of his accuſation, 

Then the duke proceeded as follows. You 
would perceive that, by this diſpatch, Briſtol would 
lay hold on all hints and emergent occaſions, to 
put off the deſponſories, without this required aſſu- 
rance by arms firſt obtained; but the truth is, he 
did not fo. 

For firſt, the confirmation came from Rome clog- 
ed and mangled ; and inſtead of challenging there- 
upon, he labors, with no ſmall ſtrength of wit, to 
hide and palliate the ſame (6). 

2. In the temporal articles the portion was al- 
tered, from ſix hundred thouſand pounds in ready 
caſh, to ſome eighty thouſand pounds in money, 
and a few jewels, and a 2 of twenty thouſand 
pounds per annum. Inſtead of quarreling with this 
main alteration, he ſeems to approve and applaud 
the Parent (7). 

3. For the aſſurance of reſtitution of the Palati- 
nate, the main foundation both of match and friend 
ſhip, he is ſo far from providing for it before 
(which was the method preſcribed by the King) that 
he leaves it to be mediated by the Infanta after 
marriage. 

Laſtly, inſtead of puting off the contract, as 
any man in the world (upon the diſpatch from Roy- 
ſton) would have done, he comes to prefix a pre- 


ciſe day for the deſponſories. 


JR 4 - ——_ — 
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(1) Either the earl of Briſtol, or the duke of Buckingham, muſt here have deviated from the truth. Rapin. 


(2) The earl of Briſtol pretended, theſe letters were written with no other intent but to get the ne 7 
his hands, becauſe the court of Spain was in hopes of obtaining better conditions from the duke of Buckingham. Rapin. 


(3) It is very doubtful, whether this condition was inſerted in the Prince's declaration. Rapin. 


(4) About five months after. Rapin. 


(5) See the earl of Briſtol's defenſe, article X. Rapin. 


| (6) This could not be true. For the diſpenſation arrived not from Rome till the begining of December 1623, and the 


condemn him. Rapan. 


King's abſolute order not to deliver the diſpenſation was dated November 23. Therefore the earl of Briſtol had not time to 
write to England, to palliate the deſects of the diſpenſation, ſuppoſing it to have had any. Rapin. ot. 
(7)- This muſt be miſrepreſented. For it the earl of Briſtol had been guilty of ſuch prevarication, the King 

would not have failed to bring it as an article ' of accuſation againſt him, 


8 out of 


which alone would have been ſufficient to 
Laſtly, 
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Now from this raſh fixing a day for the deſpon- 
ſories in Spain, which was controled again by an 
expreſs (1), from hence iſſued an unneceſſary diſ- 
courteſy put upon the King, and in a manner upon 
the Intanta, by the earl of Briſtol. From that 
proceeded a greater affront put upon the Prince; 
taking away the title La Princeſſa *?* from the 
Infanta ; and debaring our embaſſadors from any 
farther acceſs to her perſon. 

«© Then was produced the King of Spain's re- 
e ply to the Engliſh embaſſador's memorial, im- 
« plying a refuſal to aſſiſt by arms for recovering 
« the Palatinate, in caſe the Emperor conſented 
not to a reſtitution.” | 


ARTICLE. YL. 


The ſtating of the queſtion, * ſuper totam mate 
« riam.” 
This queſtion the duke ſtated after this manner : 


Whether this, being the full effect and product of 
all the negociation, which I have opened unto you, 


be ſufficient © ſuper totam materiam,* for his Ma- 


Mn 


jeſty to rely upon with any ſafety ; as well for the 
marriage of his only ſon, as for the relief of his 
only daughter ? Or that, theſe treaties ſet aſide, his 
Majeſty was beſt to truſt to his own ſtrength, and 
to ſtand upon his own feet? So the duke ended 
with this concluſion, that it the bringing us from 
darkneſs to light did deſerve any thanks, we owe 
It, and muſt wholly aſcribe it to the Prince's 


| Highneſs. 


I deem it needleſs to make upon this narrative 
reflections which may occur to every reader, after 
having ſeen the earl of Briſtol's defenſe. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelt with obſerving, how lit- 
tle proper this narrative was to afford ſufficient in- 
formation to the two houſes of parliament, to ina- 
ble them, upon good grounds, to form their re- 
ſolutions concerning the queſtion propoſed to them 
by his Majeſty. Nevertheleſs, upon this alone it 
was that they reſolved to adviſe the King to break 
with Spain, and -this precipitate advice was the 
main cauſe of all thoſe differences which arole af- 


terwards between Charles I, and his parliament. 


——_ 
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(1) It was the Prince himſelf, and the duke, who had agreed with the King of Spain, on the day the marriage 
ſhould be ſolemniſed, viz. ten days after the diſpenſation was come, which the earl of Briſtol altered not. 
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Conſiderations on the Writers of King CHARLEs TS 


Hiſtory. 


H E civil war between Charles I, and the 

parliament, gave birth to two parties, who 

contended for victory *till Naſeby fight. 
By this battle, the parliament acquired a ſuperio- 
rity, which inabled them to hold the King's party, 
ſtiled Cavaliers, in a ſubjection not far ſhort of 
ſlavery, from which they were not delivered till 
1660, by Charles II's reftoration. After the re- 
ſtoration, the royaliſts in their turn became ſo ſu- 
perior, that the adverſe faction durſt no longer ſhew 
their teeth. This continued to the end of James [T's 
reign, during the ſpace of twenty-ſeven or twenty- 
eight years. One or other of theſe two intervals 
produced molt of the works, wherein the authors 
undertake to give exact accounts of the troubles 
of England in the reign of Charles I, with the 
grounds and cauſes thereof. From the war's con- 
cluſion, to the reſtoration of Charles II, the par- 
liament's partiſans had free ſcope to write and pub- 
lin whatever they pleaſed, while the King's friends 
durſt not own their performances. In this interval 
were publiſhed numberleſs polemica] writings, with 
ſuch animoſity, ſo many reproaches and invectives, 
that it is not eaſy for one who is in ſearch for truth 
to diſcern, in all theſe writings, the proofs which 
may have ſome ſolidity, and ſeparate them from 
the preſumptions, falſe conſequences, artful ſuppo- 
ſitions and invectives wherewith they abound. 

One of the moſt conſiderable writings of thoſe 
days was Eikon Baſilike, or the King's portraiture, 
publiſhed in 1649. King Charles I's being him- 
{elf the author can ſcarcely be doubted (1). He 


undertakes in this work to vindicate himſelf upon 
all the articles laid to his charge. It is properly 


in ſeveral papers, printed by his order, or addreſ- 
ſed to both houſes of parliament. I have not 
quoted this book in the hiſtory of his reign, be- 
cauſe it contains nothing, with regard to facts or 
po but what is more fully expreſſed in that 

rince's meſſages, anſwers and declarations. To 
this book was publiſhed a reply, pretending to 


ſoon after appeared an anſwer to this reply. This 
treatiſe has been highly eſteemed, becauſe it con- 
tains all the principal arguments in King Charles's 
tavor. It may be eaſily preſumed, the King for- 
got nothing material, ſince no man could know 
his affairs better than himſelf, Accordingly, this 
book has ſerved for foundation to whatever has ſince 
come forth in his behalf. 

Another very conſiderable work, publiſhed ſoon 
after Oliver Cromwel's death, and dedicated to his 
ſon Richard, while Protector, was Ruſhworth's 
Collections F. This work may very juſtly be con- 


which I have made great uſe in this hiſtory. It is 
a collection of whatever paſſed, with refpect to 
public affairs, trom the year 1618, to the death of 
Charles I, not by way of narration, but affording 
materials to compoſe a regular hiſtory. It con- 
tains all the tranſaCtions at court and in the parlia- 
ment; the King's proclamations upon ſundry mat- 


ters; his ſpeeches to both houſes, and thoſe which 


(1) This is generally allowed to be a yet undecided quere: for whoever reads what doctor Walter and mr. Toland 
(in his Amyntor) have - publiſhed on this ſubject, muſt be inclined to believe, that King Charles could not poſſibly be its 
author. Nay, ſome are of opinion, it is almoſt demonſtrable, that biſhop Gauden wrote that treatiſe. See on one ſide, 
doctor Walter and mr. Toland ; and alſo Ludlow, and Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, and on the other fide, doctor 


Hollingworth, mr. Wagſtaffe, &c. 


were 


an abſtract of the reaſons he had before publiſhed 


ſhew, the King had not uſed ſincerity ; and very 


ſidered as a continuation of Rymer's Fœdera, of 1 
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ſkirmiſhes, ſieges and battles; the negociations for 


and his Scotiſh ſubjects, and of thoſe between the 


reign of Charles II, at a time when that Prince had 
'carried the royal authority much higher than the- 


were made by his order; the addreſſes or peti- 
tions preſented to his Majeſty by the parliament; 
his anſwers; the petitions preſented to both houſes; 
the ſpeeches in the houſe of commons, as well as 
in the courts of juſtice; the votes or reſolves of 
the two houſes, and their conferences upon diverſe 
ſubjects; the King's meſſages to the parliament, 
with the anſwers ; the impeachments of the com- 
mons brought before the lords againſt ſeveral illuſ- 
trious perſons; the anſwers of the parties accuſed ; 
the ſentences ; the petitions of the commons and 
both houſes to his Majeſty, concerning religion, 
tonage and poundage, the affairs of the militia, 
breaches of privilege, the affair of Hull ; the 
King's anſwers and his ſeveral meſſages upon theſe 
affairs; his Majeſty's and the parliament's mani- 
feſtoes; all the events of the wargg accounts of the 


peace; a great number of papers, which give a 
perfect inſight into the differences between the King 


army and parliament, with the negociations be- 
tween the King and both houſes, after his Majeſty's 
impriſonment; the violence exerciſed by the, army 
upon the parliament ; the King's condemnation and 
death. Theſe materials are the more valuable, as 
the author draws no conſequence from what he re- 
lates, and very ſeldom indeavors to prejudice his 
reader by reaſonings; ſo that every one is free to 
make what uſe of them he thinks fit, according to 
his own principles. I ſhall hereatter ſpeak ſomewhat 
more fully of theſe collections. 

From Charles II's reſtoration, to the end of his 
reign, two other works were publiſhed on the ſame 
ſubject, 1 mean on the reign of Charles I, and a third 
was compoſed at the ſame time, tho' publiſhed later. 

The farſt is, The Annals of King James and 
King Charles I. It is faid to be compoſed by 
dr. Franklin, who has not thought fit to ſet his 
name to it. He begins his annals at the year 
1612, and continues them thro' the reſt of the 
reign of James I; and from the death of that Prince 
to the year 1642, during the firſt eighteen years of 
Charles I's reign. 

The ſecond, publiſhed in 1682, was compoſed 
by John Nalſon, doctor in law. It is intitled, 
An impartial Collection of the great affairs of State, 
from the begining of the Scotiſh Rebellion to the 
Murder of King Charles I. This collection begins 
only at the year 1639, and tho? probably the au- 
thor intended to continue it to King Charles's 
death, as appears by the title, he left it imper- 
fect, and brought it no lower than January 1641-2, 
in two Folio volumes. | 

The third is, The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England; written by the earl of 
Clarendon. This hiſtory was compiled before Nal- 
ſon's, tho? it appeared not 'till Queen Ann's reign. 
It begins 2 y with the parliament of Novem- 
ber 3, 1640, the whole firſt book being a ſort of 
introduction, where the author gives a general ac- 
count of what paſſed from the laſt years of James I, 
to that parliament. This hiſtory reaches to the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II, 1660. | 

Theſe three laſt works were compoſed in the 


King his father had ever done; at a time when 
thoſe who had been adherents of the long parliament, 
or were in the ſame principles, were rigorouſly 
perſecuted, and when it was more dangerous to be 
a Preſbyterian than an Atheiſt. 

I ſhall not ſpeak here of many leſs conſiderable 
writings, moſt of which aſcribe to the Sovereign a 
power unlimited, and conſequently repreſent the 
parliament's laſt war againſt Charles I, as the black- 


eſt and moſt glaring rebellion, 
Vor. II. 


Whoever deſigns to write the hiſtory of Charles I's 
reign, muſt take his materials from ſome one of 
the works 1 have mentioned, or from all. For 
this reaſon I think myſelf obliged to ſpeak thereof 
ſomewhat more amply, to the end it may not be 
thought ſtrange that I have not adopted, without 
examination, whatever they contain. Was there 
among the Engliſh one intelligent, neutral hiſtori- 
an, he ſhould be taken for guide ; but I know not 
any, He therefore who, in theſe days, undertakes 
to write the hiſtory of Charles I, muſt indeavor to 
diſcover the truth in even the moſt partial writers, 
and be extremely careful to pc? þ the continual 
ſnares they lay for their readers, to favor the cauſe 
they maintain. One muſt know what was their de- 
ſign in writing, what ſyſtem they followed, and 
the artifices they uſed. to ingage in their principles 
ſuch as make but few reflections in reading a hiſto- 
ry, and are apt to be eaſily drawn into the preju- 
dices of the hiſtorian. I ſhall begin with the ear- 
lieſt, viz. Ruſhworth. ES. 

There is no hiſtorian who can appear at firſt ſight 
more impartial than ſuch as contents himſelf with 
turniſhing materials for a hiſtory, without drawing 
any conſequences himſelt, and without reaſonin 
upon the papers he exhibits, either for or 81 
what they contain. It is however certain, that even 
in this he may ſhew very great partiality: as for 
inſtance, in giving forged papers; in curtailing or 
altering thoſe which are genuine; in giving ach 
only as may be advantageous to the party he would 
tavor. Ruſhworth, who was moſt certainly a friend 
to the parliament, clerk-aſſiſtant to the houſe of 
commons, and ſecretary. to general Fairfax, is by 
the contrary party, charged with four inſincerities. 
It is pretended, 1. That he has given falſe papers. 
2, That he has curtailed others, under color of 
abridging them. Fl That he has affected to give 
all thoſe which are favorable to the parliament, and 
to omit ſeveral which might ſerve to manifeſt the 
King's innocence. 4. Laſtly, that not declaring 
whence he received his materials, we have only his 
authority for what he relates. This is a general 
accuſation, which, was it well proved upon any 
important and deciſive facts, is ſufficient ro ſhake 
the credit of the collector. The reader will judge 
whether this charge is made good with regard to 
the particular caſes on which he is accuſed, and 
whether theſe caſes are of ſuch a nature, that they 
ought to determine the diſintereſted to neglect the 
generality of his collections. I ſhall take theſe par- 
ticular accuſations from Nalſon's Introduction, 
wherein his chief aim was to diſcredit Ruſhworth, 
and perſuade his readers, that they ought not to 


believe any thing he advances. Very ſeemingly, 


Nalſon has forgot nothing upon this ſubject. I 
ſhall begin with the forged papers he accuſes Ruſh- 
worth of inſerting in his collections. 

The firſt paper forged by Ruſhworth, accord- 
ing to Nalſon, is a ſpeech of King James to his 
parliament, the thirtieth of January 1620. Inſtead 
of giving this ſpeech intire, Ruſhworth inſerts only 
an abſtract: and therefore Nalſon takes care to 
print the true ſpeech, and Ruſhworth's abſtract in 
ſeparate columns, that they may be compared more 
readily. He adds, that 4 whole ſpeech was com- 
municated by William Sancroft archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. On comparing Ruſhworth's abſtra& with 
the intire ſpeech, . there appears but one material 
paſſage which could give occaſion to charge Ruſh- 
worth with inſincerity; and that is where it is faid 
in the ſpeech, 4+ A parliament is an aſſembly com- 
e poſed of a head and a body, the Monarch is the 
e head, and the three eſtates the body.” Where 
as it is ſaid in the faid abſtra, ** the parliament 
« js a thing compoſed of a head and a body, the 


be — and the two eſtates.” This inducey 


Nalſon 
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Nalſon to exclaim againſt Ruſhworth, for reducing 
by his own authority the three eſtates, viz. the 


lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons, 


to two eſtates, meaning thereby, that the houſe of 
peers made but one eſtate. | | 
This queſtion was debated with great warmth, 
when the excluſion of prelates from the upper-houſe 
was in agitation. For if the biſhops were one of 
the three eſtates of parliament, it was evident, they 
could not be excluded without altering the conſtitu- 
tion. But this opinion was not generally received. 
The commons pretended, that the biſhops with the 
peers made but one eſtate. Wherefore Nalſon 
pretends that Ruſhworth, to countenance the com- 
mons opinion, and juſtify the excluſion of prelates, 
makes King James ſay what he did not. To prove 
this, beſide the whole ſpeech, communicated by 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he alleges ſcveral 
things to ſhew there have always been three eftates 
acknowledged in the parliament beſide the King. 


He anſwers the objection drawn from King Charles I's | 


confeſſion, after the excluſion of biſhops, that 
himſelf was one of the three eſtates of parliament, 
and concludes that his father King James could not 
ſpeak in his ſpeech of two, but of three eſtates. 

A ſecond inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs 
is, that he gives only the abſtract of a letter to his 
Majeſty from an unknown hand, tending to fhew, 
that the parliament, in attacking the duke of Buck- 
ingham, ſtruck at the King himſelf, This charge 
conſiſts wholly in the ſuppoſition that Ruſhworth 
abridged this letter to prevent his readers perceiving 
its whole force. 3 

The third inſtance of Ruſhworth's infincerity is, 
that he has publiſhed in his appendix a ſcurrilous 
paper, intitled, A Propoſition for his Majeſty's 
ſervice to bridle the impertinence of Parliaments. 
Indeed Ruſhworth ſays, this poor was queſtioned 
in the ſtar-chamber. But Nalſon pretends, this is 
not ſufficient to excuſe Ruſhworth, who (ſays he) 
ought to have ſhewn upon what grounds it was 
queſtioned, which he himſelf does very diffuſely. 

A fourth inſtance, of Ruſhworth*s unfaithfulneſs, 
is, that he inſerts in his collections a pretended let- 
ter of archbiſhop Abbot to James I, to diſſuade him 
from granting a toleration to the Papiſts, when he 
was on the point of concluding the Prince his fon's 
marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta. Nalſon here- 
upon ſays, that the archbiſhop being then out of 
favor, ard having nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of counſels, could have no other foundation 
but either his own conjecture, or the common ru- 
mor, both equally liable to deceive and to be de- 
ceived, He does not however poſitively fay 
the letter is forged, but contents himſelf with inſi- 
nuating it, becaufe Ruſhworth not having declared 
how he came by the letter, the credit of it reſts ſolely 
on his fidelity. SE a | 

But the fifth and moſt crying piece of prevarica- 
tion in Ruſhworth, according to Nalſon, are the 
private articles of Prince Charles's marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain. He pretends they are all 
forged, purpoſely to blacken the King and Prince, 
by intimating that their deſign was to reſtore Popery 
in England, and alleges ſeveral arguments to prove 
1 | 

I, i is not probable the King and Prince ſhould 
promiſe what they knew was not in their power 
to perform, conſidering the ſtrength and conſtitu- 
tion of the "Engliſh laws againſt Popery, and 
that the Engliſh nation would never have ſuffer- 
ed it. This is not one of the moſt convincing 
PW 


2. The parliament neyer taxed King Charles with | 


theſe private articles, not even in the declaration 
where they collected whatever reaſons might juſtify 
their reſolution of not preſenting any more addreſſes 


to his Majeſty. -— This is a much ſtronger argu- 
ment than the former. Ren”! 

3. In the memoirs of Deageant it is ſaid, the 
King of France hearing of King James's death, 
ſaid to the archbiſhop of Ambrun, All our hopes 
of England are Joſt.” Which ſhews, that Charles 
had no intention to reſtore the Catholic religion. 
One would think Nalſon ſhould not have alleged 
this reaſon, which in clearing this Prince, calts a 
great blemiſh on James I. | | 

4. He ſays, Ruſhworth, by inſinuating that King 
Charles deſigned to reſtore the Romitſh creed, con- 
tradicts himſelf, ſince he tells us in another place. 

that the Prince, being in Spain, remained ſtedfaſt in 
his religion, what indeavors ſocver were uſed to ſe- 
duce him. | 1 Loli | 

5. RuſhwortlWproduces no other authority for 
the truth of theſe private articles, but his own 
and, in all appearance, the French Mercury is his 
author, | 
The fixth inſtance of unfaithfulneſs Nalſon lays 
to Ruſhworth's charge is, the Pope's letter to 
Prince Charles when in Spain, and that Prince's 
anſwer. 1. Becauſe it was a thing of mere cere- 
mony. 2. In his circumſtances it was no more 
than what common prudence and policy obliged 
him to, in order to get out of the King of Spain's 
hands. This excuſe ſhews Nalfon was not tho- 
roughly convinced of the forgery of theſe letters. 
He however inſinuates, that they might be coun- 
terfeit, by reaſon Ruſhworth produces only his own 
authority. It is true, he ſays the copies of theſe 
letters were preſerved by ſome who were then ar 
Madrid, but names not any. This made Nalſon 
believe Ruſhworth took thoſe letters from the French 
Mercury. 

I come now to the charge againſt Ruſhworth, of 
inſerting in his collections only what was advanta- 
geous to the parliament, omiting whatever was fa- 
vorable to the King. Nalſon gives three inſtances, 
in three particular caſes, 

I. That, in the affair of impriſoning the members 
of parliament, ſeveral of the judges gave their opi- 
nions, to ſhew that the King's conduct was not ille- 
gal. Nalſon ſays, Ruſhworth is contented to 
mention the ſpeeches of two judges, viz. White- 
lock's and Doderige's, which were in the King's 
favor, and to ſay that Hide and Jones delivered 
their opinions to the ſame purpoſe. This charge 
therefore conſiſts in that Ruſhworth, after giving 
the ſpeeches of two judges, thought not proper to 
inſert thoſe of the reſt who were for the King upon 
the ſame principles. But Nalſon pretends, he 
ſhould likewiſe have given Hide's and Jones's 
ſpeeches, and does it himſelf. Indeed Ruſhworth 
may be guilty of ſome partiality in omiting the two 
latter, if it be true that they are ſtronger, and better 
ſupported than the others, of which I cannot judge. 

2, That Ruſhworth, ſpeaking of ſerjeant Aſhley's 
ſpeech in the houſe of lords, ſays, he advanced the 
following propoſition, for which he was taken into 
cuſtody, and afterwards recanted : That the 
lords muſt allow the King to govern by acts of 
« ſtate, otherwiſe he is a King without a council, 
or a council without power.” Nalſon makes it 
a crime in Ruſhworth, not to have given Aſhley's 
whole diſcourſe, which would have ſhewn that the 
ſerjeant's fault was rather ſteming the popular tide, 
than any other offenfe; i. e. according to Nalſon, 
Aſhley very juſtly maintained this maxim, that the 
King muſt be allowed to govern by acts of ſtate.--- 
Such a charge can do Ruſhwood no great preju- 
dice. | 

3. The laſt caſe relates to the famous fir Edward 
Coke, who, when judge, aſſerted, that if the privy 
council commit a man, he is not bailable by any 


: 
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court of juſtice, but afterwards, being turned * 
is 
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his office, and ghoſen member of parliament, he 
maintained the contrary opinion. Nalſon accuſes 
Ruſh worth of concealing this change in Coke, by 
caſtrating and abridging his ſpeeches, leſt his readers 
ſhould perceive that Coke, who was odious to the 
court, acted thro' revenge, in maintaining a ſenti- 
ment contrary to his aſſertion when judge. 

This is all Ruſhworth has been charged with. But 
I queſtion whether the equitable and diſintereſted 
will be convinced, that theſe particular accuſations 
ought to make him forfeit all his credit, His 
work is in eight Folio volumes, and contains fo 
great a number of facts, votes, public ſpeeches and 
papers of all kinds, that it would. be a ſort of mira- 
cle to meet with nothing to cenſure. Nevertheleſs, 
all poſſible indeavors have been uſed to diſcredit 
him, by general charges of partiality, unfaithfulneſs, 
and inſincerity. And it was this which induced me 
to ſay what I have faid, in order to ſhew what 
theſe general accuſations amounted to, when reduced 
to particular caſes.” | 

However, it is very certain, that Ruſhworth's aim 
and deſign, in publiſhing his collections, was to 
diſparage the King's conduct, and favor the par- 
liament's cauſe. But Ruſhworth's intention ſignifies 
nothing to the knowing, whether a man may fafely 
make uſe of his collections. The only queſtion is, 
whether his papers are true or falſe. It they are 
true, however injurious they be to the King's cauſe, 
whoever will write an impartial hiſtory of this 
reign is not obliged to reject them for that reaſon. 
This is fo true, that even the writers moſt devoted 
to Charles I, have been forced to make uſe of theſe 
papers (1), and take them for granted, ſince other- 
wiſe it would be impoſſible to compoſe the hiſtory 
of this reign, which conſiſts ſolely of the materials 
furniſhed by Ruſhworth. Had he begun his collec- 
tions no higher than with the affairs of the parlia- 
ment, of November 3, 1640, the King's partiſans 
would doubtleſs have readily forgiven him. But 
the papers of the twenty foregoing years are too 
hard of digeſtion, becauſe they ill agree with the 
hypotheſis of the royal party, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
preſently, and too clearly diſcover Charles I's aim 
was to introduce arbitrary power, and conſequently 
the long parliament had cogent reaſons to prevent 
the intire execution of ſuch a deſign. FS 

I ſee not therefore any reaſon for rejecting the 
papers inſerted by Ruſhworth in his collections, 
eſpecially as both parties have equally made uſe of 
them, tho? in a very different manner. Some pro- 
duce them in favor of the parliament, and others to 

ſupport the King's cauſe : but even in this, both have 

| 3 them to be not only uſeful, but ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. If there are any paſſages com- 
bated as ungenuine, they are very few; and it is 
ſtrange that, after ſo many exclamations againſt 
Ruſhworth's concealments and omiſſions, there ap- 
pear in the writings of King Charles's favorers ſo 
tew material papers, which are not 1n his collec- 
tions, | 
I proceed now to thoſe who wrote in vindication 
of King Charles's cauſe, as Franklin, Nalſon, and the 
earl of Clarendon, omiting other writers of leſs 
note, to avoid prolixit 7. | 

Theſe, in compiling this reign, have formed 
two ſyſtems, directly contrary to thoſe of the par- 
liament's friends, tho they have made uſe of 
Ruſhworth's materials. As theſe books were com- 
poſed at a time when the regal authority was higher 
than ever, they have not ſcrupled to build upon the 
ſuppoſition of the King's having abſolute power. 
Tho? they uſe not the word, there is ſcarce a page 
in their writings where this principle is not main- 
tained or ſuppoſed. Hence it follows that, on the 


parliament's fide, the civil war was a manifeſt re- 
bellion. So, the parliament's proceedings, which 
ſome repreſent as abſolutely neceſſary for the con- 
ſtitution's preſervation, are accounted by others as 
rebellions and treaſons, and tending to the ſtate's 
1 without any neceſſity of diſcovering 
The royaliſts ſecond ſyſtem is no leſs contrar 
that of thoſe who Rickled for the parliament. Theſe 
latter pretend, that the parliament being ſufficiently 
convinced, by undeniable proofs, of the King's de- 
ſign to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and alter the con- 
ſtitution, thought themſelves obliged to exert their 
utmoſt efforts to prevent the execution of that pro- 
ject. This was their ſyſtem. The King's adhe- 
rents form another intirely different. They call the 
King's pretended efforts to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm a 
chimera, affirming what was ſtiled arbitrary power, 
was preciſely what England's laws alloted the So- 
vereign. Indeed this was the principle of James 
I, Charles I, Charles II, and James II. Conſe- 
Nn, they pretended that, to hinder the King 
rom exerciſing ſuch a power, was oppoſing the 
national laws. But, as it evidently appeared, in the 
reign of Charles I, that the parliament and people 
were not of this ſentiment, it was neceſſary to give 
lome plauſible reaſons of the troubles cauſed by this 
diſpute in that reign, To this end, they have 
eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem which, with the principle of 


the oppoſition King Charles met with, proceeded 
not from the peoples belief that the King had ex- 
ceeded the bounds of his power, but from a pro- 
ject long ſince formed, to alter the church's conſti- 
tution : that the Preſbyterians, authors of this 
project, conſcious of his Majeſty's ſtedfaſtneſs in that 
reſpect, judged there was no other way to execute it, 
than by ruining the King and depriving him of his 
prerogatives : that, to arrive at this point, they 


groundleſs ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which they took 
care to cheriſh by all imaginable means, *till they 
came at length to an abſolute rupture, and to a war 
which proved fo fatal to King Charles, and gave 
them opportunity to eſtabliſh Preſbytery on the 
church of England's ruins. | 

The fault in theſe two ſyſtems is, that neither 
contains the whole truth. The parliament's ſyſtem 
aſcribes all the proceedings of both houſes ſolely to 
the deſign of redreſling paſſed grievances, and pre- 
venting arbitrary government. It is however certain, 
that ſeveral members of both houſes did to that deſign, 
Join the intention of altering church-government, 
which could not be effected bur by the King's deſtruc- 
tion, The royaliſts ſyſtem has the ſame fault; they 
impute to the parliament only a ſingle view, viz. 
to alter church diſcipline, and, counting as nothing 
the deſign to prevent the eſtabliſhing abſolute power, 
they pretend it was only a contrivance, or excuſe, 
to arrive with more eaſe to the principal end, which 
was to eſtabliſh Preſbyterian government. 

After having thus ſhewn theſe two different 
| ſyſtems, I think it needleſs to explain particularly, in 
what manner Franklin, Nalſon and the earl of Cla- 
rendon apply theirs to the facts agreed on by all. 
I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that they 
miſs no occaſion to combat the principles of the par- 
liament, or to impute to them motives intirely dif- 
ferent from thoſe they pretended to act by. Herein 
their aim was to hinder their readers from being pre- 
poſſeſſed with a belief, that the parliament intended 
the good of their country, or had any other views 
than thoſe they aſcribe to them. 


By what has been advanced, it is eaſy to perceive, 


—_—_— 


(1) As particularly Nalſon himſelf, and Franklin; the bulk of whoſe collections is extracted from Ruſhworth, 


how 


inſtiled into the reſt of the parliament and nation 


the King's abſolute power, is the baſis and tounda- 
tion of whatever they have compiled: and that is, 
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how the writers of Charles I's reign may be dif- q parliament were greatly in the wrong, tho* not al- 
ferent, nay contrary, according as the authors have | ways, nor on the lame occaſions. 
cloſely followed one or other of theſe two ſyſtems: | This has induced me to cite, throughout the hiſto 
and this is what has actually happened. Fe | of this reign, ſcarce any author but Ruſhworth, 
hiſtories of the two parties, tho” founded on | tho? no reign has more writers. My rcaſon was, 
fame the facts, are ſo oppoſite to each other, | becaute Ruſhworth has formed no ſyſtem, but con- 
that a reader who is not very attentive, or wants | tented himſelf with furniſhing materials common to 
leiſure to examine what is propoſed to ham, | beth parties, and of which both have made great 
knows not where he is, when he ſees this difagree- | uſe. But tho” I have carefully peruſed and collected 
ment. the works of Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of 
As to my ſelf, who am not Wh 4 in either of the | Clarendon, I judged not proper to quote them, ba- 
parties, and aim only at truth, I cannot think I am | cauſe they ſcarce let fact or paper pals without ap- 
obliged blindly to follow one or other of the two | plying 1t to their ſyſtem, which is not always 
ſyſtems 3 but have eſtabliſhed a third, compoſed | agreeable to mine. It would therefore ſtrangel 
of both, by ſupplying their defects. I leave | imbarals a reader, to cite, in proof of what I ad- 
the reader to judge, wherher it be ſufficiently cohe- | vance facts or papers are always followed with 
rent, to give him a diſtin& knowledge of the affairs | reafonings, often directly contrary to my ſyſtem, T 
of this reign. If I ſometimes ſeem to incline to one thought proper to lay thus much in juſtification of 
ſide, it is becauſe I have no reaſon to ſwerve from | the manner wherein I have compiled the hiſtory of 
the truth, and am perſuaded that both King and 1 this reign. 


— 
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BOOK XX 
Containing the ſecond Part of King CHARLES Ts Reign. 


— —— 


—— — — 


T this parliament's aſſembling, K ing | tection Charles granted to the Papiſts and Armi- Cyan] 
Charles's affairs were in a very 1n- | nians ; the ſeverities exerciſed upon the Preſbyte- Aw' 1640. 
22981 different ſituation. Inſtead of cruſh- | rians ; the innovations in religion; the almoſt uni- vw 


Nov. 3 =2/, Sf] ing the Scots, as he flattered him- | verſa] ſuſpicion of a deſign to introduce Popery ; the 

State of King [SGD] elf, he had the mortification to be- | exceſſive authority uſurped by the council and ſtar- 

8 hold them enter England, force a chamber; the corruption of the judges; in a word, 
28 paſſage over the Tine; defeat a conſiderable body 


the principles of arbitrary power aſſerted by the 
of his army, and render themſelves maſters of New- | court, bred a general diſcontent. Ot all this Charles 


caſtle. Moreover, he ſaw his own followers not | was not ignorant and had 'till now diſregarded it. 
greatly diſpoſed to ſerve him. They moſtly con- But he began to dread the conſequences, when he 

ſiſted of ſoldiers unvoluntarily liſted, in the ſeveral | ſaw himſelf on the point of being expoſed to the ill 
counties, and prejudiced, like moſt others, againſt | humor of a new parliament, who in all appearance 

the government. Beſide, the Scots proweſs being | would not let ſlip the opportunity of laboring that re- 
exagerated by ſuch as they had routed, and by the | dreſs of grievances which the former parliaments had 

King's private enemies, inſpired the Engliſh troops | in vain demanded. Nevertheleſs, he was ſo preju- 

with ſomewhat of a panie. He alſo wanted money | diced and inſenſed againſt the Scots, that he {till 

to pay them. His whole reſourſe was the two hun- þ hoped the new parliament would regard their enter- 

dred thouſand pounds borrowed of the Londoners, | ing England as a formal invaſion, as a war made, 

till it ſhould pleaſe the parliament to furniſh him | not upon the King, but the kingdom, and would 

with the neceſſary ſupplies : but he could ſcarcely | furniſh means to drive them into their country, and 

.expect to find much complaiſance from this parlia- | chaſtiſe their preſumption. Bur it was not long be- 

ment. It was univerſally believed, he had called | tore he perceived his hopes were 1l|-grounded. 

it againſt his inclination, and becauſe he could find | The parliament met the third of November, an- The parli- 
no other method of extricating himſelf from his pre- ſwerably to the royal writs. There had never been ment _ 
ſent imbarats. What had paſſed in the four parlia- | a more numerous aſſembly, very tew members being e = 
ments held ſince the begining of his reign 3 the dil- | abſenr. Every one looked on this as the faireſt I y 177 
ſolutions of theſe parliaments with heat and animo- | opportunity could poſſibly offer to cure the national | 
ſity; the impriſonment of their members; the dil- | dittempers z and all the members, except ſuch as 
continuance of parliaments for twelve years; the | were intirely devoted to the King, were ready to 
taxes impoſed by his Majeſty's ſole authority during | contribute towards reſtoring the government to its 
that long interval; the monopolies upon all forts of | true and ancient conſtitution. Accordingly, this 
commodities 3 the decay of trade; the open pro- was what the people expected. On the firſt day, 


his 
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p. 879. 


his Majeſty delivered the following ſpeech to both | 


houſes. 


My lords, 


8 H E knowledge I had of the deſires of my 


0 Scotiſh ſubjects, was the cauſe of my callin 
ce the laſt aſſembly of parliament: wherein, had | 
c been believed, I ſincerely think that things had 
«© not fallen out as now we ſee: but it is no won- 
ce der, that men are ſo flow to believe ſo great a 
ce ſedition ſhould be raiſed on fo little ground. But 
« now, my lords and gentlemen, the honor and 
« ſafety of this kingdom lying fo near at ſtake, 
6. J am reſolved to put my felt freely and clearly 
<« on the love and affection of my Engliſh ſubjects, 
as theſe of my lords, who did wait on me at 
“ York, very well remember I there declared. 

* Therefore, my lords, I ſhall not mention my 
« own intereſt, or that ſupport I might juſtly expect 
<< from you, *till the common fatety be ſecured 
c tho' I muſt tell you, I am not aſhamed to fay, 
thoſe charges I have been at have been merely for 
« the ſecurity and good of this kingdom; tho? the 
ſucceſs hath not been anſwerable to my deſires: 
« therefore I ſhall only deſire you to conſider the 
<« beſt way both for the ſafety and ſecurity of this 
kingdom; wherein there are two parts chiefly 
conſiderable. Firſt, the chaſing out of rebels(1). 


K 
* 


Ka 
A 


a 
N 


grievances, wherein I promiſe you to concur ſo 
<« heartily and clearly with you, that all the world 
may ſee my intentions have ever been and ſhall 
< be to make this a glorious and flouriſhing king- 
« dom. There are only two things which I ſhall 
mention to you: the one is to tell you, that the 
<« Joan of money which I lately had from the city 
ce of London, wherein the lords who waited on me 
<« at York aſſiſted me, will only maintain my army 
for two months, from the begining of that time 
it was granted. Now, my lords and gentlemen, 
J leave it to your conſiderations, what diſhonor 
c and miſchief it might be, in caſe, for want of 
money, my army be diſbanded before the rebels 
e be put out of this kingdom. Secondly, the ſe- 
e curing againſt thoſe calamities the northern people 
c jndure at this time, and fo long as the treaty is 
on foot : and in this, I ſay, not only they, but 
all this kingdom will ſuffer the harm : therefore 
J leave this alſo to your conſideration, for the 
ordering of thoſe great affairs, whereof you are to 
treat at this time. I am ſo confident of your love 
to me, and that your care is for the honor and 
« ſafety of the kingdom, that I ſhall freely and wil- 
lingly leave to you where to begin. Only this, 
e that you may better know the ſtate of all the 
„e affairs, I have commanded my lord-keeper to 
give you a ſhort and free account of thoſe things 
which have happened in this interim, with this 


« as it ought to be, I ſhall, whenſoever you deſire, 
<« give you a full and perfect account of every par- 
« ticular. One thing more I deſire of you, as one 
<« of the greateſt means to make this a happy par- 
« liament, that you on your parts, as J on mine, 
e lay aſide all ſuſpicion one of another; for, as I 
<« promiſed my lords at York, it ſhall not be my 


« fault, if this be not a happy and good parlia- 


«<< ment.” 8 


« And ſecondly, that other, in ſatisfying your juſt 


— 


When his Majeſty had done ſpeaking, the lord- CHARLESIL 


keeper Finch made his ſpeech. He began with enco- An* 1640. 


miums on the King and Queen, and then indeavore 
to perſuade the two houſes, that calling this parlia- The 1 | 
ment was wholly owing to his Majeſty, who liad re- * = : 
ſolved it, before he received any petition on that ſub- ſpeech in par- 
ject (2). After that, he ſtrove to ſhew, tho? in a liament. 
very general manner, that the Scots had violated the 1 
late treaty, and the King, againſt his will, taken; uy MED 
arms by the unanimous advice of his council, to re- Nalſon. 
duce them to obedience. He concluded with in- P. 432. 
forming both houſes of what had paſſed, as well in 
the begining of the war, as in the conferences at 
Rippon, | | 
he commons, being returned to their houſe, Lenthall 

choſe for ſpeaker William Lenthall, a bencher of choſen 
Lincolns-Inn, who was propoſed by fir Henry Vane {peaker. 
ſecretary of ſtate (3). This choice being approved 

the Kin | ed Prat The com- 

y ing, they appointed, according to cuſtom, mons ſettle 
4 commutee to examine all queſtions which might ſeveral com- 
ariſe about elections, returns, or other privileges of mitees. 
the houſe. Then it was reſolved, that a commitee Ruſhworth, 
of the whole houſe ſhould meet on certain days of the * 

EM I 
week, on theſe five principal accounts, viz. religion, Clarendon, 
grievances, courts of juſtice, trade, and Ireland. p. 151. 
Theſe were the articles which chiefly occaſioned the 
nation's complaints and murmurs, and the commons 
thereby evidently diſcovered their intentions. 

As, from the third of November 1640, to the 
twenty fifth of Auguſt 1642, the hiſtory of this reign 
wholly conſiſts of parliamentary tranſactions, I judge 
it previoully neceſſary to give a deſcription of this 
parliament, and of the different parties into which 
it was divided. It will afterwards be eaſier to 
perceive the motives of its acts and reſolves, and 
withal, the true grounds of the civil war which 
haraſſed England. 

_ Firſt, it is certain there was ſcarcely a member of Diſpoſition of 
either houſe not diſpoſed to procure the redreſs of the parlia- 
thoſe ſo long complained of grievances, Theſe ment with 
grievances were ſo manifeſt, that it was in a manner <0 
impoſſible, without ſubverting the government's — 
very conſtitution, to deviſe plauſible reaſons to juſ- p. 137. ' 
tify the King's and his miniſters conduct, during the Ruſhworth, 
fifteen preceding years. They were of ſuch a nature, VoI. III. p. 
that no perſon was therefrom exempt, not even 33 8 
thoſe who ſerved for inſtruments to impoſe them on 
the people, tho? they were in great meaſure indem- 
nified ſome other way. In ſhort, they were of ſuch 
conſequence, that admiting the principles whereon 
they were founded, the inevitable reſult was a total 
ſubverſion of the conſtitution, and a deſpotiſm 
unknown to the Engliſh tor many ages. It may 
therefore be affirmed that, from the very opening 
of this parliament, the general ſentiment of both 
houſes was, that the preſent opportunity of applying 
proper remedies to the nation's evils ſhould not, be 


] neglected. 
c proteſtation, that if this account be not ſatisfactory | 


But the members were divided on a principal 
point, which however flowed from the general diſ- 
poſition. Some were of opinion that, when all the 
orievances were redreſſed, the government ſhould 
be reſtored to its natural ſtate, ſuch as it was be- 
fore the reigns of James and Charles, without any 
additions or alterations. Others, on the contrary, 
judged that, after the redreſs of grievances, it would 
be neceſſary to uſe ſome effectual method, to put it 


out of a King's power ever to invade the py 
e 


liberties and privileges of parliament: but 


* _—_ 


(1) Meaning the Scots. 
ſion in a ſpeech to the lords, November 5. 


Some exception being taken at the King's ſtiling them rebels, he explained and juſtified that expreſ- 
- ys, Hur — Vol, fv. p. 17- Whitelock, P- 38. 

(2) And yet lord Clarendon aſcribes calling this parliament to the advice of the great counc 
(3) Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 135.) ſays, the Ning deſigned 
he could not get himſelf elected for London, nor any other burrough. 


il of peers at York. Rapin. 
ſir Thomas Gardiner, recorder of London, to be ſpeaker. But 


And no wonder, if it be true as Whitelock fays, that 


ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition to the court proceedings was in the hearts and actions of mok people, that very few of that party had 
72 ſedulouſly 


the favor to be choſen inembers of this parliament, See p. 37. 


Vol. II. No. 41. 
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concealed a certain ſet of men, known afterwards CHARLES 
by the name of Independents, who held concerning Ax' 


642 


CARL ESI ſedulouſly concealed their intentions, leſt they ſhould 
1640. 


An? 1640. give the others occaſion to ſuſpect a deſign of alter- 
| ing the eſtabliſhed government, and cauſe them to 
oppoſe even what was moſt reaſonable, thro? fear of 
the conſequences. They hoped to find, or {tart in 
time, opportunities enough to infpire the whole nation 
with a diſtruſt of the King, and by that means attain 
their ends. | 

Such being this parliament's general diſpoſition, 
it is evident the Scots entering England was to be 
deemed a very conſiderable advantage, granted the 
Engliſh by Providence, to prevent their King's 
breaking the meaſures which might be taken againſt 
him. Charles was abſolutely neceſſitated to maintain 
an army for his defenſe againſt the Scots, without 
having for that purpoſe other means than the parlia- 
ment's aſſiſtance : for the times being changed, 
the impoſing arbitrary taxes could not be practiſed 
any longer, whereon when the war commenced he 
had ſeemingly depended, ſince, in a month after 
taking the field, he was deſtitute of money to pay 
his troops. So, it was the parliament's intereſt to 
keep King Charles thus neceſſitous, that he might 
not be able to oppoſe the two houles reſolves. It is 
not therefore to be thought ſtrange, that the parlia- 
ment gave not much attention to what this Prince 
moſt wiſhed, 1. e. to be inabled todrive the Scots from 
England, ſince, on the contrary, the Scots gave the 
two houſes a ſuperiority they were unwilling to forgo. 

This parliament's ſentiments were likewiſe very 
various touching religion. There were in the houſes 
rigid epiſcopalians, who believed biſhops eſſential to 
religion, and that without them there was no law- 
tul ordination, nor conſequently any valid admini- 
{tration of the ſacraments. Of this number were the 
biſhops, with almoſt all the King's party. There were 
moderate epiſcopalians, who, being ſincerely attach- 
ed to the church of England, had however diffe- 
rent ideas of epiſcopacy. They had a veneration 


— 


With reſpect 
to religion. 


for epiſcopal government, as being very ancient 


in the church, and what they moſt liked: but, tho? 
they had no deſign to alter it, they did not however 
deem it ſo abſolutely neceſſary, but that religion 
might well ſubſiſt under any other kind of regula- 
tion. This was the prevailing opinion, and eſpouſed 
by a majority in both houſes: wheretore it may be 
{aid that, in the begining of this parliament, the 
members in general had no intention to attack the 


_ eccleſiaſtical government eſtabliſned in England 


ſince the reformation. 

But there was in the two houſes another party, 
more powerful by the ability of their leaders, than 
by their number: I mean that of the Preſpy terians, 
who were divided alſo into moderate and rigid. The 
former had no other view, than to obtain ſome 
liberty and ſecurity againſt perſecution. The latter 


to oppoſe ſuch innovations, 


civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical government, uncom- 
mon opinions, which they took care not to divulge, 
till they found occafion of doing it to ſome pur- 
poſe, They were for ſome years contented to con- 
ceal themſelves among the rigid Preſbyterians, in 
order, at a proper time, to accompliſh their deſigns 
more effectually. It was the particular intereſt of 
theſe men ſo to manage, that the government of 


the ſtate ſhould be changed, or rather overthrown, 
well knowing their party could never ſubſiſt but in 


anarchy : and therefore, without diſcovering their 
intentions, they improved all occaſions to ſow and 
cheriſh diſcord between King and parliament, 
The whole Preſbyterian party was directed by the 
heads of the Rigids and Indepen lents, men of great 
parts, who, without diſcovering themſelves more 
than was neceſſary, ſeemed to confine their views 
to the redreſs of grievances, which was the parlia- 
ment's general aim, and wherein almolt all were 
united. In this conduct they found a double advan- 
tage: firſt, they removed all ſuſpicion of their intend- 
ing to change the government of church or (tate, 
and withal prevented the union of the other mem- 
bers, who would not have failed uniting, in order 
The ſecond advantage 
was that, by being ſolely intent at firſt on the redreſs 
of grievances, they had frequent occaſions of exclaim- 
Ing againſt the King's former adminiſtration, and 
fomenting the parliament's diſtruſt and jealouſy of 


him: for it was by that chiefly they hoped to be 


able ro execute their projects. 

Such being the parliament's diſpoſition, it is eaſy. 
to perceive the reaſon why the commons were at 
firſt fo attentive on redreſſing grievances, as well 
public as private. A great number of petitions on 


— 


that ſubject were preſented. them, within a few Ruſhworch. 


days after their meeting. 
likewiſe charged with the like petitions from their 


burroughs and ſhires, and ſeveral very mortifying \;.;Þ 


ſpeeches to the King and his miniſters were made 
the houſe. Of all theſe ſpeeches, I ſhall inſert but 
one, wherein are enumerated all the public grievances, 
whereof the people thought they had reaſon to com- 
plain. It is that of mr. Pym, member ot parlia- 
ment for Taviſtock, in Devonſhire (1). viz. 


Mr. ſpeaker, 
cc | 
« away the weights does as much advantage mo- 
tion, as to add wings. | ; 

« [ ſhall, 1, inſtance ſeveral heads of thoſe 


grievances we labor under. 2. Demonſtrate 
them to be as hurtful to the ag as to the peo- 


cc 


_ were of a different ſtamp. They conſidered epiſco- | «« ple, 3. That the remedies will prove equally 
al government as repugnant to divine writ, and the good to both of them. | | | 
juriſdictiom of prelates as a real tyranny. Theſe The King can do no wrong; the law caſts all 


were the particular objects of the hatred of King, 
miniſtry,” biſhops, and moſt of the clergy, becauſe 
their principles tended to the church of England's ut- 
ter deſtruction. Forithat'reaſon, they believed there 
was no fufety for them, but in abſolutely converting 
Prehitical into Preſbyterian government: but they 
eaſily perceived that, to attain their ends, the King 
was to be difabled to oppoſe them, knowing that, 
as long as it was in his power, he would never conſent 
to ſuch alteration. Their number was however ſo 


inconſiderable, that they would have made no figure 


in the parliament, had they not been ſupported by 


the Scbts, -whole aid they could not be without. 


Moreover, among theſe rigid Preſbyterians 'lay | „ Theſe privileges have been broken: 1. in re- 
Wit 49 e | 


[| 2 IX 4 


8 


miſcarriages upon the miniſters: thus the influ- 
ence of heaven conveyeth vigor into ſublunary 
creatures; but the malignity of all epidemical 
diſeaſes proceedeth from the ill- affected quali- 
ties of the earth or air. 1 us 
« There are a threefold ſort of grievances: 
1. Some againſt the privilege of parliament : 
2. Others to the prejudice of religion: 3. Some 
againſt the liberty of the ſubject. For the firſt, 
the members are free from arreſts; to have li- 
berty of ſpeech; a legiſlative, judiciary and con- 
ciliary power; being the ſame to the body poli- 
tic, as the faculties of the ſoul to a man. 


th. — 


—Bv 2 


: (1) As 6b#author has here given us the wrong fpeech, viz. that ſpoken by m 
we have judged proper to exchange it for that which he ought to have inſerted, 


_ PTY 


* 
* 


. Pym. April 17, in the preceding parliament, 


6« ſtraining 


Vol. IV. p. 


Many members were Vol. III. p. 


1336. &c. 
p. 20. 
alſon, 


In p. 491. Kc. 


O redreſs grievances will not hinder, but pyms 


farther the ſervice of the King: to take ſpeech about 
grievances. 


Ruſhworth, 


21. 
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« ſtraining the members from ſpeaking. 2. In 


“ forbiding the ſpeaker to put a queſtion; both of 


« theſe practiſed in the laſt parliament, 


„ er : 3. By 
impriſoning diverſe members for matters done 


ce in parliament. 4. By proceedings againſt them 
« for the ſame in the interior courts. 5. Injoining 
« them to give ſecurity for their good behavior, 
« and continuing, them in priſon, even to the death. 
« 6, In abrupt diflolutions of parliament: the great 
« prievance 3 like the execution of a man, without 
« being heard: it receives a being by the ſummons, 
« and a civil death by diſſolution 3 not only there- 
« by to die, but to be made inteſtabiles,* unca- 
«© pable of making their wills, the good acts which 
«© they were about. 

The ſecond is, incouragement of Popery : 
«© 1, By ſuſpenſion of laws againſt them; now it 
is certain, there'can be no ſecurity from Papiſts, 
« but in their diſability ; their principles are in- 
compatible with any other religion: laws will 
« not reſtrain them, nor oaths; for the Pope diſ- 

penſeth with both; and his command acteth 
them againſt the realm in ſpirituals and tempo- 
« rals, „in ordine ad ſpiritualia.“ Henry III, and 
Henry IV, of France, were no Proteſtants, yet 
« were murdered becauſe they tolerated reforma- 
<< tion. 
honor in the common-wealth. 3. Their free re- 
<« ſort to. London, and to the court; to communi- 
e cate their counſels and deſigns, diving into the 
« ſecrets of ſtate. 4. That as they have a congre- 
e oation of cardinals at Rome, for advancing the 
Pope's authority in England; ſo have they a 
% nuncio here, for the execution thereof. 

« Then as to innovations of religion intro- 
« duced: 1. Maintenance of Popiſh tenets, in 
« books, ſermons and diſputations. 2. Practiſe of 
« Popiſh ceremonies countenanced and injoined, as 
altars, images, crucifixes, bowings, &c. Theſe 
I may in ſome reſpect compare to the dry bones 
in Ezekiel which firſt came together, then ſi- 
news and fleſh came upon them, afterwards the 
„ ſkin covered them, and then breath and life was 
put into them; ſo firſt the form, then the ſpirit 

and life of Popery was to come among us. 
3. Preferment of perſons Popiſhly affected. 
4. The diſcouragements of Proteſtants, by over- 
rigid proſecutions of the ſcrupulous for things in- 
different: no vice made ſo great as inconformi- 
ty 3 by puniſhing without law, for not reading 
the book for Sunday-recreations; for not remov- 
ing the communion-table alter-wiſe; for not 
coming to the rails to receive the communion z 
for preaching on the Lord's-day in the after- 
noon 3 for catechiſing otherwiſe than as in the 
ſhort catechiſm in the common-prayer-book. 
5. By incroachment of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction z 
particularly, 1. In fining and impriſoning with- 
« out law. 2. Challenging their juriſdiction to be 
appropriated to their order, Juredivino. 3. Con- 
triving and publiſhing new articles of viſitation, 
new canons; and the boldneſs of biſhops, and 
their ſubordinate officers and officials. 

As to the third ſort of grievances, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve rather the order of time when they were 
ated, than the conſequence ; but when we 
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the moſt important. 

«© There is firſt, tonage and poundage, and the 
late new book of rates taken by prerogative, 
without grant of parliament ; from whence theſe 
inconveniencies follow: 1. Mens goods are ſeiz- 
ed, their ſuits ſtoped. 2. Miſimployment of 
the ſums of money impoſed ; for tho? intended 
«* for the guard of the ſeas, they are diſpoſed 
eto other uſes, and a new tax raiſed for the ſame 
„ purpoſe. 3. The burden exceſlive, trade hin- 


a 
* 


2. By allowing them places of truſt and 


come to the cure, it will be beſt to begin with 


to the poor planters in America, by the tax upon 
tobacco. 
There is a compoſition for knighthood ; which 
tho' it refers to a former cuſtom, yet upon the 
ſame grounds the King may renew it by a new 
fine, immoderate multiplication of diſtreſs and 
iſſues, and inforce them to compound with che 
commiſſioners. An innundation of monopolics un- 
dertaken by Papiſts, and full of miſchief. Iiſt, 
By impairing the goodneſs, and inhanſing the 
price of ſalt, ſoap, beer, coals, &c. 2dly, Un- 
der color of which trade was reſtrained to a tew 
*© hands. 3dly, Many perſons thereupon illegally 
% impriſoned, 
„But the great and unparalleled grievance is 
the ſhip-money, being agravated not ſupported 
by the judgment, which is not grounded upon 
law, cuſtom, precedent or authority : it being 
improper for a caſe of neceſſity, and abounding 
in variety of miſchief. As 11t, the general ex- 
tent to all perſons, all times, and the lubject left 
„ remedileſs. 2dly, The arbitrary proportion 
c without limits. gdly, Impoled by writ, and 
diſpoſed by inſtructions. Improper, tor the ot- 
fice of a ſheriff in the inland counties, and in- 
convenient for the inhabitants; without rule or 
* ſuitable means for the levying or managing 
* of It. | 

The inlargements of foreſts, beyond the bounds 
« of the ſtatutes, 27 and 28 Edw. I. which per- 
ambulations then were the caule of that famous 
“ Charta de Foreſta ; and now reviving theſe old 
queſtions, new diſtempers may tollow, and par- 
ticular obliquities we may already obſerve, and 


« ſurreptitious proceedings, as in Eſſex; yer that 


verdict was inforced in other counties, and a 


judgment upon the matter after three or four hun- 


ce dred years quiet poſſeſſion of the ſubject, who 
« thereupon is forced to compound for great fines. 

«© The ſelling of nuſance. The King, as a fa- 
c ther of the commonwealth, is to take care of 
c the public commodities and advantages of the 
e ſubjects, as rivers, highways, and common- 
ce ſewers, by ordinary writs, * Ad quod damnum ;? 


but now by a courſe extrajudicial, by inforcing 


“ compoſitions; ſo then, if really it be a nuſancè 
« which is compounded for, it 1s a hurt to the 
e people; if no nuſance, then it is a grand preju- 
dice to the party. 

« The commiſſion for buildings, about London, 
«« was preſented as a grievance in the time of King 
« Jamesz now much more increaſed, and much 
ce more prejudicial. . 1 


c few years ſince z by both theſe commiſſions, the 
c the ſubject is reſtrained from diſpoſing of his 


« own; demoliſhing their houſes, puniſhing and 


« fining their perſons for what they are {till liable 
< to by law ; for the King cannot licenſe a nufance 3 
« and altho' theſe are nuſances, yet it is of ill 
« conſequence to be compounded for, and make a 
e precedent for Kings to licenſe ſuch things as are 
e nuſances indeed. i 

« Military charges ought not to be laid upon 
« the people by warrant of the King's hand; nor 
« by letters of the council-table ; nor by order of 
&« the lords lieutenants of counties, nor their de- 
% puties. It began to be practiſed, as a loan, for 
« ſupply of coat and conduct-money, in en 
« Elizabeth's time, with promiſe to be re- paid it, 
« ag appears by a Conſtat-warrant in the exchequer, 
«© and certain payments; but now a-days never re- 
« paid. The firſt particular brought into a tax 


« was, the muſter-maſter's wages; which beng 
| ut 


The commiſſion for depopulations began ſome 


dered, home-commodities abaſed, ard foreign CHARLES] 
inhanſed; by which means the ſtock of the king- Ax' 1640. 
dom 13 diminiſhed, eſpecially in{upportable to Gym 
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but for a ſmall ſum, - was generally digeſted : 
yet in the laſt parliament, it was deſigned to be 
remedied. But now there follows; 1tt, preſſing 
of men againſt their wills, or to find others 
2dly, Proviſions for public magazines for pow- 
der, ſpades and pickaxes. 3dly, Salary of offi- 
cers, cart-horſes, carts, and ſuch like. 

« The extrajudicial declarations of judges with- 
out hearing of counſel or argument: a teeming 
grievance, productive of many others. 
Monopolies countenanced by the council-table, 
and the clauſe in their patents of monopolies, 
commanding the juſtices of peace to aſſiſt them; 


whereby the great abilities of that honorable 


board receive a ſtain by ſuch matters ot ſo mean 
a report in the eſtimation of the law, ſo ill in 
the apprehenſion of the people. 

« The high court of ſtar-chamber, called in the 
parliament rolls Magnum Conciltum,* to which 
the parliaments were wont to refer ſuch matters 
as they had not time to determine: a court 
erected againſt oppreſſion, a court of councils, 
and a court of juſtice, now an inſtrument of erect- 
ing and defending monopolies, to ſet a lace of 
public good on things pernicious, 


«© That great and moſt eminent power of the 


King in edicts and proclamations, called Leges 
Temporis, * uſed heretofore to incounter with 
ſudden and unexpected danger, *till the great 
council of the King could be called, hath of late 


been exerciſed for injoining and maintaining mo- ; a ; 
religion to be the ſuſpected party of the king- 
„% dom.” | 


nopolies. But the laſt and greateſt grievance leads 
us a ſtep higher, even as high as heaven, as the 
throne of God, his word and truth. The am- 
kitious and corrupt clergy, preaching down the 
laws of God, and liberties of the kingdom; 
pretending divine authority and abſolute power 
in the King, to do what he will with us; and 
this preaching is the highway to preferment ; as 
one Manwaring, ſentenced in the former parlia- 
ment for this doctrine, then a doctor, is now 
become a biſhop. The intermiſſion of parlia- 
ments contrary to the ſtatute, whereby they are 
to be called once a year, is the main cauſe of all 
theſe and other miſchiefs, to which parliaments 
give remedy. | 

« Theſe grievances are as well hurtful to the 
King as to the ſubjects, by interrupting their 
communion ; they have need of his general par- 
don, and to be ſecured from projectors and in- 
formers 3 to be freed from obſolete laws, and 
from the ſubtil deviſes of thoſe who ſeek to ſtrain 
the prerogative to their own private advantage, 
and the public hurt ; and the King hath need of 
them for counſel, for ſupport. Queen Eliza- 


| beth's victorious attempts were, for the moſt 


part, carried on upon the ſubjects purſes, and 
not upon her own; tho' the honor and profit 
were hers. Theſe diſcontents at home diminiſh 
the King's reputation abroad, diſadvantage 
his treaties, and weaken his party beyond ea ; 
by incouraging Popery; by forcing the ſubjects 


to leave the kingdom, to the prejudice ofthe 


King's cuſtoms and ſubſidies. As for inſtance, 
diverſe clothiers forced away, who ſet up their 
manufacture abroad, to the hurt of this king- 
dom. 


The King hath received, upon the monopoly 


of wines, thirty thouſand pounds per annum. The 
vintner pays forty ſhillings per tun, which comes 
to ninety thouſand pounds; the price upon the 
ſubject by retail is increaſed two-pence a quart, 
which comes to eight pounds a tun, and fo 
forty five thouſand tun brought in yearly, 
amounts to three hundred ſixty thouſand pounds; 
which is three hundred and thirty thouſand 


e 
** pounds loſt to the kingdom, above the King's Cy ARLp] 
receipt. | AN? 16, 

Nou the remedies, and removing theſe griev- Cana, 

© ances, conſiſt ot two main branches; in declarire 
„the law where it is doubttul, and in providing 
for the execution of the law where it is clcar: 
But theſe I reter to a farther time, and for 
the preſent adviſe ſpeedily to defire a con- 
„ ference with the lords touching grievances ; 
and always to humble our ſelves for God's at. 
r 

As mr. Pym, who delivered this ſpeech, was 
one of the leading men in the houſe of commons, 
he was extremely applauded, and the more that, 
in giving a ſummary of all the public grievances, 
he had not uſed any diſreſpectful terms againſt the 
King or his miniſters. This ſpeech was followed 
with another by fir Benjamin Rudyard, who, to in- 
timate that there was a ſettled deſign to introduce 
Popery and arbitrary power into England, expreſſed 
himſelf atter this manner: 

„They have fo brought it to paſs, that under pm 
the name of Puritans, all our religion is brand- a member 
ce ed; and under a few hard words againſt Jeſuits, about perje. 
« all Popery is countenanced. WC holoever tquares tg tix 
his actions by any rule either divine or human, N. 
ec he is a Puritan; whoſoever would be governed Ruſh; 
« by the King's laws, he is a Puritan 3 he who Vol. IV. z. 
e will not do what ſoever other men would have him 2+ 
& do, he is a Puritan: their great work, their allon, 

c“ maſter- piece now is, to make all thole of the . 


Theſe ſpeeches were ſeconded with ſo great a Ruginontb. 
number ot complaints and petitions Concerning Ib. p. 28 
grievances, both public and private, that the houftz 
was divided into more than forty commitees, upon 
this ſingle article, according to the different nature 
of the complaints. But before the particular exa- , fa 95 
mination of theſe grievances commenced, the com- pointed 
mons thought fit to deſire their lordſhips concurrence Nov. 17. 
to move his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to Nalſon, 
appoint a faſt; which met with no oppoſition either P. 3% 
from lords or King. Then they appointed a com- Commitee to 
mitee to examine what number of Papiſts were in examine the 
and about London, and how they were armed, As proclamation 
Charles had acquainted them with his deſign to pub- _— Ny 
liſh a proclamation againſt recuſants, this commitce 
was impowered to examine it after the publication, 
and attend to its execution. 

Two days after, on the ninth of November, the xfotion to 
houſe going upon grievances, lord Digby, the earl make a re. 
of Briſtol's fon, made on that ſubject a ſpeech, monlirance ol 
which he concluded with this motion, „That a * 
e ſelect commitee may be appointed to draw, out Nov. 9. 

« of all has been complained of, ſuch a remon- Ruſhworth, 
e {trance as may be a faithful and lwely repreſen- Vol. IV. p. 
« tation to his Majeſty of the deplorable eſtate of 3%, Ke. 

« the kingdom.” Very probably, this motion had G 
been reſolved among the leaders, becauſe they were 
apprehenſive of Charles's oppoling the redreſs of 
grievances, and becauſe in that caſe it was requiſite 

to ſhew the people the neceſſity of ſuch redreſs, by 
informing them wherein conſiſted the nation's griev- 

ances. Lord Digby's motion being approved, the Commitee 
houſe appointed a commitee of twenty-four to pre- appointed to 
pare the remonſtrance: but becauſe the King ſhewed draw it - 1 
greater condeſcenſion than. was expected, this re- * 
monſtrance was not drawn till above a year after, 0 
and on another occaſion. It is deſered. 

One of the members“ who had ſpoken upon - Sir John 
grievances, having chiefly inſiſted on monopolies, Culpeper. , 
it was voted, that all ſuch members as directly or Votes » Af 
indirectly had any ſhare in, or benefit from any 3 
project or monopoly, ſhould be diſabled to fit Clarendon. 


La 


in the houſe, and that mr. ſpeaker ſhould iſſue out p. 140 
| | writs 
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cuARLEsI writs to chuſe others in their room. There were after- 

An? 1640. wards four expeled the houſe on that account (1). 
During the four or five firſt days, the houſe of 

commons was in a manner wholly imployed in re- 


— ceiving petitions and complaints, as well from pri- 
vol. IV. p. vate perſons, as from burroughs and ſhires. Among 
20, 41, 67, the private petitions, the moſt remarkable were thoſe 
74, &C. of Baſtwick, Burton, Pryn, Lilburn, Leighton 
Nalſon, . 9 7 1 8 7 
"499; 511, Jennings, Smart. Theſe men complained of the 
614 519. exorbitant pains and penalties inflicted on them by 
Hiurn, the ſtar-chamber and high-commiſſion. As I intend 


Occur. not to dwell on the affairs of private perſons, I ſhall 


only ſay, that within the ſpace of about a year, the 

commons found time to examine all theſe ſentences 

one after another, and to puniſh the members of 

the ſtar-chamber, who had given their votes, by 
condemning them to pay all coſts and damages to 

Grievances of the parties. The reparations to Baſtwick, Pryn, and 
private per- Burton, were fixed to above four thouſand pounds 
ſons redreſſed. each (2). All the other complaints of private 
perſons, whether againſt the courts of juſtice, or the 
{tar-chamber and high-commiſſion, or certain 

biſhops and deans who labored more than the reſt 

to introduce innovations in religion, were heard. 

The commons took a pleaſure to mortify, in their 

turn, thoſe who had ſtretched the prerogative royal 


not bear the yoke patiently, and were, under that 

denomination, confounded with the Preſbyterians. 

If the commons indeavored to do juſtice to pri- 

vate perſons, who had ſuffered any injury during 

redreſſed alſo. the firſt fifteen years of this reign, it may well be 

— imagined, they neglected not redreſſing the whole 

nation's grievances. This was their principal buſi- 

neſs during the firſt year of their ſeſſion, Tho? the 

rliament was compoſed of ſeveral parties, who 

had not all the ſame views, they were however 

united with reſpect to the redreſs of grievances. 

Even thoſe members who were moſt devoted to 

King Charles durſt not oppoſe the general ſentiment, 

ſome becauſe they thought the thing juſt ; others 

not to loſe their labor, and for fear of rendering 
themſelves too ſuſpected. | | 

Principal Among thoſe who had moſt contributed to the 

authors of the public miſchiefs, the archbiſhop of Caterbury was 

1 conſidered as one of the chief and moſt worthy of 

* puniſhment, as being author of the innovations in 

the church; promoter of the war with Scotland; per- 

ſecutor of the Preſbyterians, and head of the Ar- 

minians. The earl of Strafford was likewiſe of this 

number, becauſe he had fo intirely devoted himſelf 

to the King that, in his two great offices of 

preſident ot the court of York, and lord- lieutenant 


The public 


rievances 


Strafford. 


the prerogative royal, and augment his Majelty's 
revenues. His arrogant and haughty deportment 
had no leſs offended the public than his actions, 
whereby he ſtrove to eſtabliſh deſpotiſmm. He 
was charged with counſeling Charles to tranſport 
his Iriſh army into England, to ſubdue the op- 

ſers of his will. Tho' he was highly in the 

ing's favor, he had nevertheleſs made himſelf 
many enemies at court, and in the Kingdom, 
who earneſtly ſought occaſions to work his deſtruc- 
tion. The lord-keeper Finch was alſo looked 
on as a pernicious counſellor, wholly devoted to 
the King, and ready for any attempt to eſtabliſh 
arbitrary government: it was not doubted bur he 
: was the man who had corrupted the judges in the 
Windebank. buſineſs of ſhip-money. Sir Francis Windebank, 


Clarendoy. 


Finch. 


—— INS 


of Ireland, he had no other view than to ſtretch 


| 


in perſecuting the Puritans, or rather ſuch as did | 


— — — 


— 


ſecretary of ſtate, was reckoned the patron of Papiſts, Cu AxLEsI 
and it was by his means that the condemned prieſts An" 1640 
and Jeſuits eſcaped one way or other the ſentence e 
paſſed upon them. Finally, the bench of judges The judg: 
had rendered themſelves extremely odious to the aa 
people, as well by the judgment they had given in 
mr. Hampden's affair, as by numberleſs other acts 
of injuſtice to private perſons. Theſe were the prin- 
e. 3 - = grievances, whom the commons 

ould abſolutely bring t | emp 
1 y bring to condign and exemplary 

Strafford was the firſt on whom the ſtorm brake. The earl of 
The eleventh of November, eight days after open- Strafford ac- 
ing the parliament, mr. Pym, having deſired and euſed of highs 


obtained his deſire of the commons, that the doors _ 


might be locked, and the outward room cleared of Vol. IV p 
ſtrangers, informed them, that there were ſeveral a2 b 
complaints againſt the earl of Strafford, which af. Nalſon, 
torded good ground to accuſe him of high-treaſon. inn 
Upon this information, the houſe immediately ap- : * 
pointed a commitee of ſeven (3), who withdrawing 3 
into another room, and confering, preſently report- 

ed it to be their opinion, that there was juſt ground 

to impeach the earl of Strafford. Then mr. Pym 

was ordered to go to the houſe of lords, and accuſe 

the earl of high-rreaſon, in the name of all the com- 

mons : he had likewiſe orders to tell the lords, that 

in due time the commons would produce the articles 

of accuſation, and in the interim deſired the accuſed 

might be put into ſafe cuſtody, The earl of Strafford 

was that very day“ come from the army, and had # Not ſo, but 
taken his place in the houſe of lords. Before his a few days be- 
departure from the army, he had received notice fore. See 
that there was a deſign to attack him: but whether Is 
thro* pride, or a belief that, having done nothing ha 
without the King's warrant, he was ſecure, he 

ſighted the counſel, and would be preſent in the 
parliament, Indeed, ſome months before, the 

King's protection was more than ſufficient to ſcreen 

him from all danger: but the face of affairs was He js ſent to 
changed, and it is ſtrange a perſon of ſo great a theTower. 
genius, and ſo good ſenſe, could imagine the King Ruſhworth, 
was able to protect him in ſuch a juncture. How- Fol. AV. Pe 
ever this be, on the commons impeachment, their - FAR} I 
lordſhips commited him to the cuſtody of the black- p. 140. 
rod, and ſome days after ſent him to the Tower. | 

As this affair was prolonged 'till May, next year, 

I ſhall not ſpeak of it, before I come to the time 

of this famous trial, and ſhall continue to relate, 

without interruption, what concerns the redreſs of 
grievances, and the puniſhment or accuſation of 

their authors. 

Secretary Windebank was attacked next. Several Windebank 
petitions were preſented againſt him to the houſe, cited. 
whereof he was member, complaining that, as Ruſhworth, 
ſecretary of ſtate, he had iſſued warrants under his 1 * . 

: oO a 44.52, 68,69, 
own hand for the diſcharge of proſecutions againſt 70, 71, 83. 
prieſts, and for their releaſe from priſon. All theſe Nalſon, 
petitions tended to ſhew, that he miſſed no oppor- P. 521, 571, 
tunity of countenancing Papiſts, and gloried in being CIarend 
reckoned their patron. I know not whether he wy 
profeſſed the Romiſh creed: but howſoever it be, 
he was ſeveral times ſummoned to the houſe, there 
to anſwer what was laid to his charge. But he He gets away 
judged it properer to avoid the impending ſtorm, to France. 
and withdraw into France. When he was out of * 
danger, he ſent the earl of Pembroke, lord-chamber- To 
lain, a letter, lamenting his misfortune, and intimat- Jan. 11. 
ing, that if he was culpable, it was only for having | 
ſerved the King faithfully, and obeyed his orders (4). 


_— 


p. 142, 
(1) Whitelock (p. 38.) ſays, 
_ (2) 
if he , 
(3) Mr. Pym, mr. Strode, mr. St. John, lord Digby, fir Jo 
Vol. IV. p. 43. | 
(4) Sir Francis 
Laud's Diar. 


Vol. II. 


— 


many members thereupon withdrew themſelves, and new elections were made in their rooms. 
Nalſon pretends, that the ſentence in the ſtar-chamber againſt Baſtwick was not only juſt, but that he deſerved even death, 


had not had to do with the moſt merciful of Kings. Rapin. 


Clotworthy, fir Walter Earl, and mr. Hampden. Ruſhworth, 


Windebank had been Laud's pupil, and was by his recommendation made ſecretary, on June 15, 1632. 
8 A 
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the convoca- 
tion. 

Ibid. p. 58, 
62, 89. 100. 
Nalſon, 

P- 533, Kc. 
666. Kc. 
Diurn. 
Occur. 
Clarendon, 


p. 162. 


Votes con- 
cerning the 
Convocation 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
112. 
Nalſon, 
p.. 678. 
Diurn. 
Occur. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
113. 
Nalſon, 

p. 680. 


CHARLES! 
AN? 1640. 


Debates upon tà ken into conſideration. 


The convocation, their canons, oath, and the 
tax they had laid upon the clergy to aid the King 
in his war with Scotland, were by the houle next 
This affair was debated 
with great warmth. On this occaſion, diverſe 
members made ſpeeches, tending to ſhew that the 
King could not, by his authority, turn the convo- 
cation into a ſynod. They alleged tor reaſons, That 
the clergy who compoſed it could act but as mem- 
bers of the convocation, becaule, to act as mem- 
hers of a ſynod, they ought to have been elected by 
the people, and it did not belong to the King to 
make this election as he pleaſcd: that the convoca- 
tion or ſynod had not power to make canons for the 
whole nation, without conſent of the people them- 
ſelves, nor conſequently without the parliament's 
intervention: that moſt of the canons were unjuſt 
in themſelves, and tended to augment the clergy's 
power, to the prejudice of the King's authority, and 
the peoples liberties : that, by theſe canons, the con- 
vocation aſſumed a power above the parliament : 
that the oath they had impoſed was ſtrange, doubt- 
ful, contrary to the privileges of parliament, and 
rights of the people, and obliged men to ſwear, as 
neceſſary, things which were alterable, without any 
danger to religion; for inſtance, ſuppoſing it true 
that biſhops are “ Jure divino,” which the church 
of England never acknowledged, it could not be 
affirmed, that archbiſhops, deans and archdeacons 
are of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution, and yet people 


were made to ſwear, they would never conſent to 


altering the government of the church by arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c: that by 
this oath, the church repreſentatives would be ſo 
tied up, that tho* the parliament ſhould have 
power to alter church diſcipline, they could not, 
by reaſon of their oath, even debate upon that ſub- 


ject. On theſe, and many other reaſons which 


not to be prolix I omit, the commons unani— 
mouſly 3 1. That the clergy of England, 
convened in a convocation or ſynod, or Other wiſe, 
have no power to make any conſtitutions, canons, 
or acts whatſoever, in matters of doctr ine or diſci- 


pline, or otherwiſe to bind the clergy or laity of 
the land, without common conſent in parliament. 
2. That the canons, treated upon by the late con- 


vocation, do contain matters contrary to the King's 
prerogative, to the fundamental laws and ſtatutes 
of the realm, to the rights of parliament, to the pro- 


perty and liberty of the ſubject, tending to ſedition, 


and of dangerous conſequence (1). 

On theſe reſolutions, the houle inſtantly appointed 
a commitee of thirty ſix; to examine who were the 
chief promoters of theſe canons, and how they had 
been executed : to conſider how far, in particular, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury had been concerned in 
the grand ſcheme of ſubverting the laws ot the land 
and religion; and to draw up a charge againſt him, 
and ſuch others as ſhould appear guilty of the ſame 
crime. The Scotiſh commiſſioners who were ſent 
to London to continue the .treaty begun at Rip- 
pon, held, as I obſerved, good intelligence with 
the leading members of the commons, and had, 
very ſeemingly, been informed of the deſign to pro- 
ſecute the archbiſhop : and therefore, to make the 
blow fall heavier on this prelate, by joining their 
complaints with thoſe of the commons, they next 
day preſented to the lords a charge againſt him, to 
this effect; | 


| tleton lord-keeper, 


«© That he was the cauſe of all the troubles in Scot- CHARLPSI 
„land, and author and urger of introducing into An? 1649, 
Scotland the book of canons, and the liturgy, as 
«© appeared by fourteen letters, which they ofiered 


a4 et 


— — 
Articles of 


« to produce: that the Scotiſh prelates having lent Pang: i 
« to him a book of canons, written upon the one 14. . bor 


&« fide only, with the other ſide blank, he had Ruffworch, 


made ſeveral interlinings, and filled up the blank Vol. IV. p. 
pages with ſeveral directions; which changes and P. 113. 
lupplements were taken from the Romiſh rituals, 
which varied from the book of England : that 
they were contrary to the King's intentions, who 
in his large declarations had profeſſed, "That all 
the variations in the Scotiſh {ſervice from that of 
England ſhould be only in ſuch things as the 
Scotiſh lumors would better comply with; but 
that the archbiſhop had no regard to this. On 
the contrary, the Scotiſh prelates having peti- 
tioned the ſuppreſſion of ſome of the Englith 
ceremonies, as the croſs in baptiim, the ring in 
marriage, and ſome other things, he was fo tar 
from conſenting, that he had added ſeveral 
others: that in the order of adminiſtering the 
communion in the book of England, he had made 
ſeveral alterations, which plainly ſhewed his de- 
ſign of introducing Popery into Scotland : that 
he had kindled war between the King and the 
Scots, and been one of the chief cauſcs of break- 
ing the laſt pacification, and renewing the war : 
that he had inferred into the divine ſcrvice a 
prayer againſt their nation, by name of «© triiterous 
lubjects, having caſt off all obedience to their 
anointed Sovereign, and coming in a rebellious 
manner to invade England; that ſhame might 
cover their faces as enemies to God and the King.“ 

I have greatly abridged theſe articles, which are 
very particular: but what is here ſaid, ſuffices to 
ſhew their deſign. 

On the morrow, ſir Harbottle Grimſton made in Grimfor's 
the houſe a ſpeech againſt the archbiſhop, pretend- ſpeech againſ. 
ing to evidence, that all thoſe who were concerned him. 
in the evils of the ſtate, as the earl of Strafford, the Ib. P. 122. 
biſhops of Cheſter, Oxford, Ely, Bath and Wells, 
had been raiſed by his means, and that there was 
not a ſingle grievance but what flowed from him. 
Whereupon the commons 1mpeachecd his ſaid grace 
of high-treaſon, and the lords commited him to 
cuſtody of the gentleman-uſher. Some time after 
he was ſent to the Tower, | 
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This done, the commons ſent their lordſhips a aud accuſe 
meſſage to let them know, they had received infor- ore , 


mations of a very high nature againſt Matthew Id. p. 123. 
Wren Biſhop of Ely; and having heard that he Nalfon, 
intended to eſcape out of the kingdom, they deſired p. 691, 692: 
them to think of ſome way to prevent it: where- Clarendon, 
upon the lords ordered that prelate to give ten P. .. 
thouſand pounds bail tor his forth-coming ; which 
order he obeyed. | 75 

Of thoſe whom the commons conſidered as Lord 
principal authors of the public grievances, only Finch me 
the lord-keeper Finch, and the judges remained, gps to 
The firſt was declared a traitor by a vote of x nl 
the houſe, nothwithſtanding the ſpeech he was Dec. 22. 
permited to make at the commons bar in his Ruſhworth, 
Juſtification : bur before he was accuſed in form, Vol. IV. p. 
he got away to Holland. However, he was 
impeached atterwards, tho* abſent. Immediately Littleton 
on his flight, King Charles made fir Edward Lit- — . 


(1) It was likewiſe voted, Nem' Cont' that the ſeveral grants of benevolence or contribution granted his Majeſty by the clergy, 
in their late convocation, are contrary to the laws, and ought not to bind the clergy. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 112. 
pretend theſe votes were very unjuſt; if fo, it is ſtrange no one member ſhould oppoſe them. 
owns, that the canons were unwarrantable, even in a more favorable ſeaſon, Rapin. 
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CGarntesl The commons acquainted their lordſhips, that 


Ax 1040. 


WY 
Three judges 
obliged to 

ve bail. 
Ib. p- 130. 
Nalſon, 
p. 699. 
Diurn. 
Occurr. 


were alſo accuſed afterwards. 


they had received information againſt three judges, 
> John Bramſton, lord chief. juſtice of the K ing's- 
bench; ſir Humphrey Davenport, lord chief-baron; 
and juſtice Crawley; and deſired that they might 
put in good ſecurity for their appearance. Here- 
upon the lords obliged each of theſe judges to 
give ten thouſand pounds bail. The other judges 


Thus, they who were conſidered, by the com- 
mons, as chief authors of the public grievances, 
were diſabled not only from continuing to adviſe the 
King, but alſo from eſcaping puniſhment, except 
lord Finch and fir Francis Windebank, who ſaved 
their perſons by quiting their eſtates in England. 
I ſhall not waſte time in giving account of many 
others, of inferior rank, who were variouſly puniſh- 


ed); whether for exerciſing monopolies, or contriv- 


Method of 
the commons 
to redreſs 

grievances. 


Ads paſſed in 
1040 and 
1641 for that 
purpoſe. 

tat. 
Clarendon, 

p. 221. 

Coke. 


Clarendon a 
b. 225, 


ing means to raiſe the King money; whether for 
introducing or countenancing innovations in reli- 
gion, or finally for prevaricating in the execution of 
their offices, | 

While the commons were buſied in making ſure 
of thoſe they deſigned to chaſtiſe, they alſo prepared 


whatever was neceſſary to free the nation from all 


their grievances. To this end, the fame method 
was uſed as had been imployed againſt the perſons: 
i. e. petitions from all quarters were preſented to 
both houſes upon grievances. Theſe petitions being 
read, ſeveral ſpeeches were made in the houſe, to 
ſhew how prejudicial theſe grievances were to the 
public; and the principles which gave them birth 
were particularly inſiſted on, as being directly re- 
pugnant to the conſtitution, and tending to the go- 
vernment's utter ſubverſion. Whereupon, it was 
voted that ſuch a thing was illegal, and ordered 
that a bill ſhould be prepared to abolith it. This 
was the ſubject of diverſe acts, which were preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty for the royal aſſent, from the 
third of November 1640, to the tenth of Auguſt 
1641. Theſe were the molt momentous : viz. | 

Act for a triennial parliament : 1. e. to ordain 
that a parliament ſhould be held at leaſt every three 
years, tho' the King ſhould neglect calling it, in 
order to prevent the inconveniencies ariſing from a 
too long intermiſſion of parliaments. : 

Act to aboliſh the ſtar-chamber and high-com- 
miſſion, 

A& to reduce the foreſts to the ſame ſtate as un- 
der Edward I. | 8 8 

Act to repeal the ſtatutes, made in the reign of 
Edward II, concerning knighthood. 

Act to permit any ſubject to make falt-petre and 
gun- powder, throughout the kingdom. 

Act to aboliſh ſhip-money (1). 

The neceſſity of theſe acts was ſo maniteſt, that 
Charles muſt have either conſented to them, or 
plainly declared he would rule deſpotically: but he 
was not ſo imprudent as to oppoſe them in his then 
circumſtances, A certain illuitrious hiſtorian makes 
no ſcruple to ſay, that . theſe acts will beacknow- 
e ledged by an incorrupted poſterity, to be ever- 
e laſting monuments of the King's tatherly affec- 
* tion to his people; and ſuch an obligation of re- 
& poſe and truſt from his Majeſty in the hearts of 
e his ſubjects, that no expreſſions of duty and con- 
<« fdence from them could have been more than a 
« ſufficient return on their parts.” King Charles 
himſelf afterwards would frequently have had theſe 
conceſſions to be conſidered as acts of pure grace, 
tor-which the public ought to have been thankful : 
but, unhappily for him, neither parliament nor 


or affection to them, but rather of the neceſſity he 
was under of giving his aſſent. 

Beſide theſe acts, the commons paſſed many ge- 
neral votes upon ſeveral other articles. Indeed, 
theſe votes are not conſidered as laws, neither do 
the judges proceed by them in their determinations : 
nevertheleſs, ſuch is their effect, that few are fo 
daring as to act contrary to theſe deciſions of the 
commons, fince it is in lome meaſure to oppoſe the 
ſentiment of the people whom they repreſent : be- 
ſide, any action directly contrary to a vote of the 
houſe is liable to be queſtioned, when leaſt expected, 
and draws on the actor the indignation of that re- 
preſentative body, who have but too many oppor- 
tunities to make him feel the ſmart of their re— 
ſentment. | 

The commons intention was not only to ſtop the 
evil by means of theſe votes, but alſo to territy all 
thoſe who had been concerned in the grievances, in 
order to take from the King all hopes of ſupport 
in his people : for after the houſe had vored, for 
inſtance, that ſuch a monopoly was illegal, if any 
perſon concerned in that monopoly behaved in a 
manner diſagreeable to the commons, or appeared 
too much attached to the King, an accuſation 
againſt him was the certain conſequence of ſuch de- 
portment. By that means, the King's moſt devoted 
triends choſe rather to relinquiſh his interett than be 
liable to a charge, from which they evidently per- 
ceived it was not in their royal patron's power to ſe- 
cure them. This had very clearly appeared by 
glaring inſtances in the earl of Strafford, archbiſhop 
Laud, lord-keeper Finch, and ſecretary Winde- 
bank, after whom no private perſon could hope for 
any protection from his Majeſty. 


terted by all, without having other refuge than con- 
ſenting to whatever was propoled by the parhament. 


natural ſtate of a King of England, according to 
the laws and conſtitution of the government : but 
we ſhall find in the ſequel how widely he erred in 
his conjecture, His former adminiſtration had made 
in the minds of his ſubje&ts too deep impreſſions for 
the majority ever to believe he would be thenceforth 
ſatisfied with the power allowed him by law. This 
diffidence was the immediate cauſe of a war be- 
tween him and the parliament : but it is not yet 
time to deſcend to theſe particulars. Tk 


concerned in the monopolies, or countenanced in- 
novations, or been ſubſervient to introduce and ſup- 
port the occaſion of any grievance, the commons, 


implying that, according to the houſe's ſentiment, 
they were guilty of faults or offenſes for which they 
merited being legally proſecuted and puniſhed : this 
word Delinquent, was greatly in uſe during this 
parliament. Thus, a great number of thoſe wha 
had been moſt noted for their adherence to court 
maxims, or the archbiſhop's principles, were voted 
delinquents, and thereby kept in awe by the com- 
mons, who, according as they behaved well or ill 
to them, could proſecute or leave them unmoleſted. 


—— 


1— 


(1) At the ſame time tonage and poundage, and other duties upon merchandiſes imported and exported, were granted to the 


ing. See Statute Bock. 


But 


people believed them to be the eflect of his juſtice Cn ans es] 
A' 1640. 
X * 
Proceedings 
of the com 


mons by 


VOtcs. 


Thus did the The com. 
commons render themſelves ſo formidable at the mons render 


parliament's opening, that Charles was ſuddenly de- — 


He hoped however that, when all the grievances Charles forced 
were redreſſed, he ſhould be, if not in the ſame to conſent ta 
ſtate he had been for fifteen years, at leaſt in the Whatever is 


manded. 


The commons uſed alſo another expedient to Another * 
make themſelves feared. As there were many who, thod to de- 
in conformity to the court's intentions, had been clare people 

: elinquents. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol, Iv. 

. » ; . P a 58, . 
on the petitions preſented them againſt thoſe per- Clarendon, 
ſons, ſent for them to London, and, examining P. 141, 144. 


them by a commitee, declared them delinquents; Coke: 


&c 
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Cu ARLESsIU But the number of thoſe who were declared delin- 
An” 1640. quents was nothing in compariſon of ſuch as had 
[ reaſon to fear the like declaration, upon the leaſt 
petition againſt them. Hence followed a general 
approbation of whatever was done in the houle 3 
ſome conſenting becauſe they thought the things 
juſt, and others thro? dread of puniſhment. This 
is what rendered the redreſs of grievances very eaſy 
to the commons, and would have made it imprac- 
ticable for King Charles to oppoſe it, had he har- 
bored any ſuch intention. His ſaid Majeſty reaped 
at leaſt this advantage from his conſent to the re 
drets of grievances, that he gave occaſion to many 
to believe he ſincerely concured in that work: but 
his adverſaries thence drew a very different conſe- 
quence. They ſaid, as the parliament's meaſures 
were ſo well laid that it would have been in vain 
for the King to oppole them, he was not to be 
thanked for a conſent to which neceſſity forced him, 
ſince, while it was in his power to hinder the re- 
dreſs of grievances, he had always refuſed to hearken 
to the inſtant deſires of his parliaments. 

I am now to warn my readers, that we are ar- 
rived at a period wherein they muſt be very much 
on their guard with reſpect to the partiality of 
hiſtorians, each of whom does his utmoſt to pre- 
judice his readers in favor either of King or parlia- 
ment. This partiality conſiſts not ſo much in dil- 
guiſing the facts (wherein both parties are agreed) 
as in the principles they eſtabliſh. Thoſe for the 
King exalt, as high as poſſible, the prerogative 
royal; nay, ſome ſtretch it to a kind of deſpotiſm, as 
we have ſeen inſtances in thewritings and ſermons of 
Sibthorp, Montague and Manwaring, mentioned in 
the felt part of this reign. Anſwerably to this 
principle, they think and maintain; That the par- 
liament's aim was not to reſtore the government 
to its natural ſtate, as was pretended, but rather to 
overturn the conſtitution both of church and ſtate : 
that therefore the objects were ſo much magnified, 
by agravating ſome acts of authority done by the 
King, as tending to ſubvert the government, tho? 
they might have been juſtified by the prerogative 
royal, had any but the commons been judges ; but 
tho* they manifeſtly declared themſelves parties 
againſt the King, they however made themſelves 
Judges, voting ſuch and ſuch of his Majeſty's actions 
quite repugnant to the laws. Nothing more plainly 
manifeſts, according to theſe men, the parliaments 
ſecret deſign to overthrow the government, nor can 
a ſtronger proof of it be deſired than the experience 
of what afterwards occurred, when the govern- 
ment of both ſtate and church was actually 
changed. | F 

The parliament's favorers urge, that, without 
examining the extent of the prerogative royal, it 
may at leaſt be affirmed, thar it cannot be contrary 
to the laws: that if the King has his prerogatives, 


Warningwith 
regard to the 
3 of 


iſtorians. 


parliaments have their privileges, and the people 


their liberties, which the prerogative cannot invade 
without deſtroying the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, which conſiſts in a happy mixture ot the rights 
of King and people: that, before this parliament, 
the King bad maniteſtly ſtretched his prerogative 
5 to the prejudice of the nation's rights, which the 
moſt attached to his intereſts durſt not deny : that 


this being the caſe, nothing was more juſt, nothing |. 


more neceſſary, than to reſtore the government to 
its natural ſtate : that it is therefore prepoſterous to 
have recourſe to a ſecret defign of ſubverting church 
and ſlate, ſince the neceſſity of redreſſing grievances 
is undeniably evident: that ſuppoſing it true, that 


—— 


account of whatever paſſed in the houſe of commons, 


n 
the commons uled ſundry artifices to render them C 
ſelves formidable, and more eaſily accompliſh their A 
main views, Viz. of redreſſing grievances, theſe 
artifices were not blameable, conſidering how im- 
practicable the former parliaments had found it to 
execute the ſame deſign. 

Jam perſuaded, that moſt of the readers for Proceegin 
whom I write this hiſtory, ſuch 1 mean as are not in parliane 
Engliſhmen, would not require of me a particular touching fhip. 

oney. 


HARLEsl 
o 1 
N 1640, 


— 


m 


concerning the redreſs of grievances. It would be 
too tedious a work, which after all would not in- 
form them of any thing more material than What 
has been already advanced. Nevertheleſs, for the 
latis faction of thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
manner of parliamentary proceedings, I ſhall give 
here a brief relation of what was tranſacted with 
regard to ſhip- money, the griævance molt complain- 
ed of, and by that will be ſcen the method taken 
about others. 

During the firſt whole month of this ſeſſion, ſcarce Rutworth 
a day paſſed but the houſe received petitions from Vol. IV. 5. 
diverſe counties concerning grievances, among 21, 58, 3;, 
which that of ſhip-money was never forgot. Fi- Se. | 
nally, on the ſeventh of December, the day ap- os 

. . urr. 
pointed to debate on that affair, lord Falkland (1), 
afterwards ſecretary of ſtate, delivered this ſpeech 
in parliament : N 


„„ 
Rejoice very much to ſee this day; and the Lard Falk. 
want hath not lain in my affection but my land's ſpeech. 
lungs, if to all that hath been paſſed, I have Decem. ). 


*© not been as loud with my voice as any man Vat * 
« in the houſe; yet truly my opinion is, we have p. "wi 


yet done nothing, if we do no more; I ſhall Nalſon, 
add what I humbly conceive ought to be added, p. 654. 
as ſoon as I have ſaid ſomething with reference 

to him who ſays it. | 

I will firſt defire the forgiveneſs of the houſe, 

if ought I ſay ſeem to intrench upon another's 

profeſſion, and enter upon the work of another 

robe. Since J have been intruſted by the report 

of a learned commitee, and confirmed by the un- 

contradicted rule of the houſe ; ſince 1 ſhall ad- 

vance nothing of this kind, but in order to ſome- 

thing farther, and (which moves me moſt to 

venture my opinion, and to expect your pardon) 

ſince I am confident, that hiſtory alone is ſuffi- 

cient to ſhew this judgment contrary to our laws, 

and logic alone ſufficient to prove it deſtructive 

to our property, which every free and noble 

perſon values more than his profeſſion. I will 

not profeſs I know myſelf, but all thoſe who 

know me, know that my ratural diſpoſition is 

to decline from ſeverity, much more from cruelty. 

That I have no particular provocation from their 

perſons, and have particular obligations to their 

calling, againſt whom I am to ſpeak ; and tho? 

I have not ſo much knowledge in law, yet tar 

more than I have uſe for; ſo I hope it will be 

believed, that only public intereſt hath extorted 

this from me, and that which I would not fay, 

it I conceived it not ſo true, and fo neceſſary, 

that no undigeſted meat can he heavier upon the 

ſtomach, than this unſaid would have lain upon 

my conſcience. Mr. ſpeaker ; the conſtitution 

of this common-wealth hath eſtabliſhed, or ra- 

ther indeavored to eſtabliſh to us the ſecurity of 
our goods, and the ſecurity of thoſe laws which 

would ſecure us and our goods, by appointing 

for us judges ſo ſettled, ſo ſworn, that there can 


Lay 


cc 
cc 


— 


(1) There are lords who are not peers, 
meinbers of parliament, as may alſo Iriſh and Scotiſh peers. 
the Iſle of Wight. Rapin. 


as all the ſons of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſons of earls, who may be choſen 
Viſcount Falkland was a Scotiſh peer, and member for Newport in 


— 
— 


be 
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CaarLesl © be no oppreſſion, bur they of neceſſity muſt be ac- 


An I 640. 
LAY 


e ceſſary; ſince if they neither deny, nor delay us 
c juſtice, which neither for the great nor little ſeal 
e they - ought to do, the greateſt perſons in this 
c kingdom cannot continue the leaſt violence upon 
« the meaneſt ; but this ſecurity, mr. ſpeaker, hath 
« been almoſt our ruin, for it hath been turned, or 


e rather turned itſelf into a battery againſt us: and 
; | 


* 


„ 


o 
o 


AQ 


them. Theſe judges, mr. ſpeaker, to inſtance 
« not them only, but their greateſt crime, have 
delivered an opinion and judgment in an extraju- 
c dicial manner, that is, ſuch as came not within 
ce their cognizance, they heing judges, and neither 
«© philoſophers nor politicians; in which, when that 
« which they would have ſo abſolute and evident 
<< takes place, the law of the land ceaſes, and that 
< of general reaſon and equity, by which particu- 
lar laws at firſt were framed, returns to his throne 
„ and government, where * ſalus populi * becomes 
not only ſupreme, but * ſola lex,* at which, and 


« to which end, whatſoever ſhould diſpenſe with | 


the King to make uſe of any money, diſpenſes 
“ with us to make uſe of his, and one another's. 


a 
A 


and learned acts, and declarations of parliament z 


<« ſo that for them they needed to have conſulted 


„with no other record, but with their memories. 


2. They have contradicted apperant evidences, 
„ by ſuppoſing mighty and imminent dangers in 
* the molt ſerene, quiet, and halcyon days which 
<< could poſſibly be imagined, a few contemprible 


. «© pyrates being our moſt formidable enemies, and 


<< there being neither Prince nor ſtate with whom 
<« we had not either alliance, or amity, or both. 
4 3. They contradict the writ itſelf, by ſuppoſ- 
ing that ſuppoſed danger to be fo ſudden that it 
« would not ftay for a parliament, which required 
1 = torty days ſtay; and the writ being in no 
uch haſte, but being content to ſtay forty days 
6 FE Aes Oe, ff 
Mr. fpeaker; it ſeemed generally ſtrange, that 
&« they ſaw not the law, which all men elſe ſaw 
« but themlelves ; yet tho*. this begot the more ge- 
4% neral wonder, three other particulars begot the 
„ more general indignation, Firſt of all, the rea- 
ſons for this Judgment were ſuch, that there 
needed not any from the adverſe party to help 


a 
A 


A 
* 


them to convert thoſe few who, before, had not 


$ 


e the leaſt ſuſpicion of the legality of that moſt il- 
legal writ, there being fewer who approved the 
de Judgment than there were who judged it legal, 
c Tort am confident they did not that themſelves. 
«© Secondly, hen they had allowed to the King 
the fole power in neceſſity, the ſole judgment of 
"neceſſity, and by that inabled him to take both 
© 'from us, what he, wopld, when he would, and 
«© how he would, they yet continued to perſuade 
« us, that they had left us our liberties and pro- 
rn . 

4 The third and laſt. is, and which 1 confeſs 
moved moſt, that by the transformation of us 
« from the ſtate of free ſubjects (a good phraſe, 
ce mr. ſpeaker, under dr. Heylin's favor) unto that 
e of villains, they diſable us by legal and volun- 
«tary ſupplies to expreſs our affections to his Ma- 
ce jeſty, and by that to cheriſh his to us, that is, 
« by parliaments. Mr. ſpeaker, the cauſe of all 
ec the miſeries we have ſuffered, and the cauſe of 
all our jealouſies we have had that we ſhould yet 


all 
a 


* 


* 


E 
c 


* 


ey 


Aa 


« fiffer, is, that a moſt excellent Prince hath been 


6 moſt infinitely abuſed by his judges, telling him 
<« that, by policy, he might do what he pond ; 
'« with the firſt of theſe we are now to deal, which 
4e ny 1 a leading to the reſt. And ſince in pro- 
OL, = | 


thoſe perſons who ſhould have been as dogs to 
defend the ſheep, have been as wolves to worry 


In this judgment they contradicted both many | 


and thoſe in this very caſe, in this very reign 3 | 


*© viding of theſe laws, upon which theſe men have CRARLESI 


„ trampled, our anceſtors have ſhewn their utmoſt An? 1640. 
care and wiſdom for our undoubted ſecurity, ...r 


* words having done nothing, and yet they have 
done all that words can do, we muſt now be 
forced to think of aboliſhing our grievances, and 
ol taking away this judgment, and theſe judges 
together, and of regulating their ſucceſſors by 
their exemplary puniſhment. 

** I will not ſpeak much; I will only fay we 
have accuſed a great perſon of high-treaſon, for 
intending to ſubvert our fundamental laws, and 
to introduce arbitrary government; which we 
ſuppoſe he meaned to do; we are ſure theſe have 
done it, there being no law more fundamental 
than that they have already ſubverted, and no 
government more abſolute than that they have 
ce really introduced. | 

«© Mr. ſpeaker, not only the ſevere puniſhment, 
but the ſudden removal of theſe men, will have 
a ſudden effect in one very conſiderable conſidera- 
tion, we only accuſe, and the houſe of lords 
condemn; in which condemnation they uſaall 
receive advice (tho? not direction) fromthe judges; 
and I leave it to every man to imagine how pre- 
Judicial to us, that is to the common-wealth, 
and how partial to their fellow malefactors, the 
advice of ſuch judges is like to be; how undoubt- 
edly, for their own ſakes, they will think it may 
conduce to their power, that every action be 
Judged to be a leſs fault, and every perſon to be 
leſs faulty, than in juſtice they ought to do : 
among theſe, mr. ſpeaker, there is one I muſt 
& not loſe in the croud, whom I doubt not but we 
«© ſhall find, when we examine the reſt of them, 
0 with what hopes they have been tempted, by what 
4 fears they have been aſſayed, and by what, and 
ce by whole importunity they have been purſued, 
e before they conſented to what they did; I doubt 
cc not, I ſay, but we ſhall find him to have been 
0 a moſt admirable ſollicitor, but a moſt abomina- 
ble judge; he it is, who not only gave away 
with his breath what our anceſtors had purchaſed 


5 


cc 


cc 


for us by ſuch large expenſe of their time, their 


« care, their treaſure, and their blood, and im- 


« ploycd his induſtry, as great as his injuſtice, to 


e perſuade others to join with him in that deed of 
“gift, but ſtrove to root up thoſe liberties which 
«© they had cut down, and to make our grievances 
ce jmmortal, and our ſlavery irreparable, leſt w7 
ce part of our poſterity might want occaſion to curf 

« him; he declared that power to be ſo inherent 
ce to the crown, as that it was not in the power 
c even of parliaments to divide them. | 


% have heard, mr. ſpeaker, and I think here 


ce that common fame is ground enough for this 
© houſe to accuſe. upon; and then undoubtedly there 
< is enough to be accuſed upon in this houſe ; he 
4e hath reported this fo generally, that I expect 
ee not that you ſhall bid me name him whom you 
< all know, nor do I look to tell you news, 'when 
„ tell you it is my lord-keeper; but this I think 
« fit to put you in.mind of, that his place admits 
« him to his Majeſty, and truſts him with his Ma- 
ee jeſty*s conſcience z and how pernicious every mo- 
&« ment muſt be which gives him means to infuſe 
« ſuch unjuſt opinions of this houſe, as are expreſ- 
« ſed in a libel rather than a declaration, of which 
« many believe him to be the principal ſecretary, 
« and the other puts the moſt vaſt and unlimited 
« power of the chancery into his hands, the ſafeſt 
« of which will be dangerous: for my part, I think 
ee no man ſecure that he ſhall think himſelf worth 
„any thing when he riſes, while all our eſtates 
« are in his breaſt who hath ſacrificed his coun- 
« try to his ambition, while he who hath pro- 


« ſtrated his own conſcience hath the n 
& 
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the King's, and he who hath undone us al- 
An” 1640. 


ready by wholeſale, hath a power left in him by 
retail. ; 
„Mr. fpeaker, in the begining of this parlia- 
ment, he told us, and I am contident every man 
here believed it before he told it, and never the 
more for his telling, tho? a ſorry witneis is a good 
teſtimony againſt himſelf, that his Majeſty never 
required any thing from any of his miniſters but 
juftice and integrity : againſt which it any of 
them have tranſgreſſed, upon their heads, and 
that dtſervedly, it all ought to fall; it was full 
and truly ſaid, but he hath in this ſay ing pro- 
nounced his own condem nation; we ſhall be 
more partial to him than he is to Jumkl;, if we 
be flow to putlue it. | . 
It is therefore my juſt and humble motion, 
that we may chuſe a ſelect commitee to draw up 
his and their charge, and to examine their car- 
riage in this particular, to make ufc of it in the 
charge, and if he ſhall be found guilty of tamper- 
ing with judges againſt the public ſecurity, who 
thought tampering with witneſſes in a private 
caule worthy of ſo great a fine (1), if he 
ſhould be found to have gone before the reſt 
to this judgment, and to have gone beyond the 
reſt in this judgment, that in the puniſhment of 
it the juſtice of this houſe may not deny him 
the due honor both to precede and exceed the 
Joſt,” | 


Alter this ſpeech, the affair of ſhip-money having 
been debated, it was reſolved upon the queſtion, 
© nemine contradicente.” 


Ship-mo 1. That the charge impoſed upon the ſubjects 
— illegal. for providing and furniſhing ſhips, and the aſſeſſ- 
Nalſon, ments for railing money on that account, common- 
K — ly called ſhip- money, are againſt the laws of this 
3 realm, the Na right of property, and contrary 
88. to former reſolutions in parliament, and to the pe- 


tition of right. | 

2. That the extrajudicial opinions of the judges, 
publiſhed in the ſtar-chamber, and inrolled in the 
courts of Weſtminſter in theſe words, — in the 


whole, and in every part of them, are againſt the 


laws of this realm, the ſubjects right of property, 

and contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, 

and to the petition of 1ight. het 

3. That the writ following — and the other 

writs commonly called ſhip-writs, are againſt 

the laws of the realm, the right of property, and 

the liberty of the ſubjects, and contrary to for- 

mer reſolutions in parliament, and to the petition of 

; So : 5 

Commitee to Theſe reſalutions taken, the houſe appointed a 
examine the cOmMmites of ſixteen, at whoſe head was lord Falk- 


* 


Judges. land, to repair inſtantly to the ſeveral judges, and. 
* learn in what; manner, and by whom they were ſol- 
licited or threatened to give their extrajudicial opi- 
nion concerning ſhip- money. It was ordered, that 
every one of 2 judges ſhould be examined at the 
ſame time by two of the commitee, and be told 
what had been voted in the houſe concerning ſhip- 
money, and that the commitee ſhould aſk ſuch 
queſtions as they judged material to the execution 
of this order. 5 
al Next day, the houſe ordered that the commitee, 
on * 1. . 2 
concerning N to conſider ot the fubjects property in 
the King's ar- their goods, - ſhould take into conſideration ſome 
bitrary acts. way of ſeeing the entering upon record the King's 
Ib. p. 89. {wveral comnuſſions for loans and exciſe, and the fe- 


ſolutions of former parliaments thereon, and the ad- 
dition which was offered by the lords to the petition 


Fo 


a greatly contributed towards Au gef 


church, and the ben 
ut 


of right, with the houſe's reſolution; and alſo the 
reſolutions of the queſtions propoſed in the houſe 


fair to poſterity. It was alſo refered to the ſame 
commitee to make a preparation of the vote paſſ:d 
about ſhip-money, to be ſent to the lords; to draw 
up a Charge againſt lord Finch, and the other judges 
who gave their opinion upon that impoſt : and 
likewiſe to take into conſideration their extrajudicial 
opinions and the judgments in the caſe of ſhip- 
money; to inquire of the ſeveral denials of Habeas 
Corpus, and prohibirions, their extrajudicial pro- 
ceedings and opinions concerning eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
ditions, and the cours of admiralty; their denial 
of legal and ordinary proceedings in caſes of juſtice, 
and the binding the whole kingdom by any one man's 
particular caſe, The ſame commitee had power to 
lend for parties, witneſſes, papers, records, or an 
thing elſe which might conduce to this buſineſs, and 
were to lay before this houſe the true ſtate of the 
whole matter. 5 
On the other hand, the twenty-ſixth of February 
1640-1, the peers ordered to be brought to their 
houſe the record in the exchequer of the judgment 
in mr. Hampden's caſe, and alſo the rolls in the 
ſtar- chamber and other courts, wherein the extra- 
judicial opinions of the judges were entered, and 
cauſed them to be annulled in their prefenſe. They 
ordered moreover, that a copy of what they had 
done ſhould be delivered to the judges to be pub- 
liſhed at the aſſizes in every county within their cir- 
cuits, and that an act of parliament ſhould be pre- 
pared concerning this matter. Sy OI 
All this produced at length charges againſt the 
lord-keeper, and each of the judges, with an act to 
aboliſh ſhip-money, to which che King gave the 
royal aſſent the ſeventh of Auguſt 16414. 
Much the ſame method was taken with regard 
to the other grievances, . and in the end, there was 
not one, public or private, but what was redreſſed 
within the nine firſt months of this ſeſſion. | 
I intend not to include in theſe grievances thoſe 
concerning religion. Beſide, cheſs were nat ge- 
nerally acknowledged for grievances; this matter 
requires a more particular explication of what paſſed 
in the parliament. I ſhall therefore previouſly ſhew 
the parliament's diſpoſition, with reſpect to religion, 
and then ſpecity the tranſaction on this ſubjece. 
Since James Ps reign commenced, the biſhops 
had rendered themſelves abundantly more powerful 
than before. The oppoſition of the Preſbyterians, 
who never ceaſed exclaiming againſt the hierarchy, 
tho? they were not in condition to overthrow it, had 
the prela- 
tical domination. Their imperuous zeal cauſed the 
King ro think it proper to humble them, leaſt in the 
end they ſhould occaſion. ſome diſturbance in. the 
were charged with the care 
of executing this reſolution. The efforts to reduce 
them to obedience ſerved only to inflame the evil. 
Inſtead of tryiug to convince them by arguments, 
they were treated without moderation, and, if I may 
lo lay, without charity. It was reſolved at any rate 
to compel them to a conformity with the church of 
England, not only in things conſidered as neceſſary, 
but alſo in others Bait. by moſt people as indit- 
terent: moreover, diverſe ceremonies were ef 
to the divine ſervice, which many perſons well 
affected to the church thought too near allied to 
Popery. William Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was the principal author of theſe ceremonies, as well 
before as after he was archbiſhop. 


tt 
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(3) This alludes to a fine of 10,0001, which Williams biſhop of Lincoln was condemned to pay for tampering with a 


witneſs, Rapin. 


vigorouſly, 


concerning ſhip- money, that they might remain 4 


His chief aim 
was to mortify the Puritans : but in proceeding too 
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C4aRLEST vigorouſly, or rather too rigorouſly, he gave them 
An? 1640. room to accuſe him that his deſign was to favor Po- 
AL pery, on pretenſe of conſtraining the Puritans to 


conform to the church of England's rituals. None 
was ever more bigoted to ceremonies, and the more 
he was reproached with it, the more he urged them 
as neceſlary. This chiefly gave occaſion to the Pu- 
ritans, and even to ſome church of England men, 
to ſuſpect he had a deſign to introduce the Romiſh 
creed; ſuch exceſſive attachment to ceremonies 


ſeeming to them as a means whereby he intended to] 


compals his views. As for Arminianiſm, all agree 
that Laud was not only an Arminian, but alſo head of 
that party in England, from the time he was received 
into favor by King James I, thro? the duke of Buck- 
ingham's mediation. As the knowledge of what 
paſſed in James I's reign may be of great ſervice to- 
wards underſtanding the affairs of religion which I 
have undertaken to explain, I ſhall briefly touch on 
what I judge molt neceſſary, tho? mentioned before 
in that Prince's hiſtory. | 
When the difputes. concerning grace aroſe in 
Holland, King James eſpouſed the oppoſite party 
to Arminius, and uſed even threats to oblige the 
ſtates of Holland to condemn Vorſtius his ſucceſſor. 
After that, he ſent biſhops and divines to the ſynod 
of Dort, to ſtrengthen the contra-remonſtrants. 
Mean while the Arminians in England were forced 
to lie dormant, becauſe diſcountenanced by the 
court. Laud, then only a private doctor in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, had yet no credit, tho? not long 
after the duke of Buckingham procured him the bi- 
ſhoprick of St. David's in Wales. At the ſame time 
King James was vigorouſly puſhing his deſign to 
ſtretch the prerogative royal, to which he met with 
oreat oppolition, chiefly from the Puritans, who on 
the article of grace were the Arminians direct oppo- 
ſites. On this account, King James and Buckingham 
thought fir to careſs and ſupport the Arminians, 
in order to oppoſe them to the Puritans, his ſaid 


Majeſty's grand aim being to weaken that party, 


ever ready to obſtruct the execution of his de- 
ſigns. 
became 
Wincheſter, and Laud biſhop of St. David's, who 
found means to gain the King's confidence, and to 
have the diſpoſal of church-preferments. They 
improved this advantage to ſtrengthen their party, 
by promoting to benefices ſuch as were molt averſe 
to the Calviniſts, for ſo now began to be ſtiled thoſe 
-who-imbraced Calvin's opinion concerning grace, 
whether Preſbyterians or church of England men. 
There were three principal cauſes of the court's and 
its friends animoſity againſt the Preſbyterians. 
The firſt was, that they rejected the eccleſiaſtical 
C0 ¼ TS PET 
The ſecond, that they were utterly averſe to the 
King's deſign of extending his prerogative, knowin 
the more power he had, the more violently they 
ſhould be perſecuted. ' KS CO 
The third, that they were all Calviniſts as to the 
notions of grace. Tho! King James had not, 
perhaps," altered his opinion touching that point, 
yet he deſerted the Calviniſts, becauſe in other 
reſpects they were, generally ſpeaking, Preſbyte- 
rians ahd Puritans. From that time, the court and 
their agents reckoned among the Puritans, thoſe 
who refuſed conforming to the church of England; 
all the Calviniſts, Preſbyterians, &c; all who op- 
poſed his Majeſty's deſign with regard to the prero- 


From that time the Arminian faction 


gative; and they were all, under the denomination 
of Puritans, equally obnoxious to the King's and 


his miniſters hatered. So, by this policy, many 


werful. The heads were Neile biſhop of 


people who had no inclination for Preſbytery, CHARLES 
were made to become Puritans ; at leaft, they were An* 1640: 


forced to join with the Puritan 


q party, to hinder @ RI - 


the court, on pretenſe of deſtroying Puritanilin, 
rom eſtabliſhing by degrees a deſpotiſm which 
would have been fatal to the whole nation : for 


James pretended, his will could be oppoſed only on 
Puritanical principles. 


Charles Ps reign was, in this reſpect, ſtill more The preſby- 
mes, as in the-firſt part of it terian party 
Ws been already evidenced. Laud, being made Perſecuted. 


violent than that of Ja 


biſhop of London, and afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and one of the King's prime miniſters, im- 
ployed all his induſtry and credit to humble the Pu- 
ritan party, that is, not only the Preſbyterians, but 
alſo the Calviniſts, and ſuch who would not bear the 
yoke of ſervitude patiently. Matthew Wren biſhop 
of Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, Coſins prebendary of Durham (1 )s 
being all of the ſame principles, ſeconded him in this 
deſign: and, as if the difference between the church 
of England and Preſbytery had not been ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed, they added to the worſhip ſundry in- 
novations, and repreſented, as abſolutely neceſſary, 
things indifferent, and wherewith religion might very. 
well have diſpenſed. Hence pretenſes were found 
to perſecute the Puritans, by counting among that 
party all on whom the court was pleaſed to beſtow. 
that denomination. —_ | 

The wiſeſt part of the nation had long ſince per- 
ceived Charles's and his court's policy, and their arti- 


not been poſſible to avoid the effects of it, becauſe 


ment they went about examining grievances. Thus 
the regal authority had gained ground by degtees, 
none being in a capacity to obſtruct its progreſs. 
But no ſooner had King Charles's affairs taken a new 
turn, by the Scots entering England, and reducing 
Newcaſtle, when his Majeſty tound himſelf abſo- 
lutely obliged to call a parliament, moſt of the 


| members reſolved not to omit ſuch a fair opportu- 


nity of aboliſhing' the perſecution introduced under 
the 2 pretenſe of ſtoping the progreſs of Puri- 
taniſm, but in reality for the better advancement of 
arbitrary power. Above all, the houſe of commons 
conſidered the innovations, and the rigor wherewith 
people were made to obſerve them, as ſo many arti- 
tices of the court- party for the readier attaining their 
ends. It muſt not therefore ſeem erw that the 
generality of members being ede with regard to 
grievances, were ſo likewiſe for aboliſhing innova- 
tions, and puniſhing the authors, as having ſerved 
for inſtruments to the King in the execution of de- 
ſigns wherein religion was not ſolely concerned. 
This is what produced the charges againſt the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Ely, Bath and 


g | Wells, and againſt Coſins, beſide the brand of de- 


linquents given by the commons to a great number 
of miniſters, and others, who had countenanced thoſe 
innovations. | 


The majority 
as to this point, 
not conkid | 
the realm to his Majeſty's will and pleaſure. But 
among this great number, there were real Preſby- 
terians, who had views more extenſive, and un- 
doubtedly thought of altering church-government 
on pretenſe ot the ill uſe prelates had made of 
their power. Theſe, tho? not very numerous in the 

arliament, were ſupported by a great party 1n the 
Bam. and particularly by the Scots, whoſe aſſi- 
{tance was then abſolutely neceſſary : but they took 


(i) Here bur author wrongly ftiles Coſins dean of Durham. 


* . 


He was prebendary of Durham, and dean of Peterorſbough. 
| care 


aro no re rnt— 
* r e 4 · r dn ed 
« D n 
de alan td , 


Perſecuting 
. the Puritans 
fices to pave the way for arbitrary power: but it had looked on as 


Charles's arti- 


that Prince had diſſolved his parliaments the mo- at een 


of members were, as I faid, united View of the 
becauſe there was not one who did true Freſpy: 
er it as a branch of that deſign to ſubject s. 
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CrarLesl care not to diſcover their intentions. They were 


Ax' 1640. 
— p . 


latisfied at firſt with joining thoſe who only intended 
the redreſs of grievances, and to reſtore the govern- 
ment to its natural ſtate, They hoped, as in effect it 
happened, that a ſtrict examination of grievances 
and innovations would convince moſt of the members 
of a neceſſity to aboliſh the hierarchy, ot which the 
court had made ſo great uſe in the execution of their 
deligns. They propoſed to ſhew, on all occaſions, 


that it was in à manner impoſſible to reſtore the civil 


the King's advantage. 


government, while the King had, in the church of 
gland, clergy's a ſupport capable of railing inſu- 
berable obſtacles to the government's reformation. 
b or this reaſon, at every opportunity, the Preſbyte- 
rian leaders were the forwardeſt in exclaimmg 
againſt grievances. They agravated chictly, thoſe 
which related to innovations in religion, which 
they openly aſcribed to a deſign of introducing Po- 
pery. All this was done with a view to load the 
hierarchy, and prelates in general, with the faults 
and ill conduct of ſome particular perſons. | 
The other members who were oi the church of 
England, tho? very oppoſite to the King, perceived 
what was the Preſbyterians intention: but they were 
kept in awe by the fear of loſing the aſſiſtance of 
the Scots, who ſupported this party, and rendered 
it very conſiderable z wherefore they durſt nor diſ- 
pleaſe the Preſbyterian party, for fear of cauſing 1n 
the parliament a diviſion, which mult be fatal to 
the common cauſe, and conſequently very much to 


Beſide, thoſe I am ſpeak- 


ing of, believed not the hierarchy to be abſolutely 


neceſſary in the church, or that religion could not 


oh ſubſiſt without biſhops : only the rigid epiſcopalians, 


The biſhops 
attachment 
to the King 
increaſes. 


g TIAGOY 


Views of the 
politicians, 


.- houſe. 


and the King's party were of this opinion; but they 
made not a majority. Thoſe therefore who. had 
only in view the ſtate's reformation, and not that 
of the church, could not however, without great in- 
conveniencics, avoid ſhewing ſome condeſcenſion for 
the Preſbyterians, for the above-hinted reaſons, 
Perhaps they had not in their policy any other view 
than ta gain time, *till the civil grievances were 
redreſſed, without any deſign to $0 farther ;; but 
they had to deal with very able heads, who artfully 
led them beyond their original reſolves. 
On the other hand, the biſhops perfectly well 
comprehended the Preſbyterians drift, and that, in 
diminiſhing King Charles's power, their deſign was to 
render him unable to oppoſe the change they were 
Fei They therefore adhered more firmly to 
the King's intereſt, and frequently, by the number of 
their ſuffrages, ſo managed that the upper-houſe 
voted directly contrary to the commons reſolutions. 
But there] y they procured the Preſbyterians a conſi- 
Jerable advantag!:: for the latter thence took: occa- 
yon to repreſent how advantageous it was for the 
King to haye at his devotion ſo great a number of 
voices among by peers, and conſequently, how im- 
pollible it would be to ſucceed in the intended refor- 


mation, ſo long as prelates had votes in the upper- 


ployments, andthe biſhops in particular from a right 
of ging in the houſe of lords. | 

*. Thoſe; who had in view only reſtoring the civil 
government, without interfering with the hierarchy, 
and whom I ſhall term the Politicians, tho? I know 
not whether they were ever ſo ſtiled, were greatly 


| 1mbaraſſed, They evidently ſaw, that ſundry abuſes 


had creeped into the church, and would have readily 
agreed to their abolition, provided nothing more 
had been required: but it was propoſed to advance 


a ſtep farther, and exclude biſhops from the up- 


per-houſe, wherein they foreſaw diverſe inconve- 
niencies, with regard to the intereſt of the church of 
England, to which they were attached. Tho? the 
Preſbyterian party did not intirely diſcover them- 


bhouſe. This finally induced them to bring in a bill 
ſor the excluſion of all eccleſiaſtics from civil im- 


ſelves, and ſeemed to have no other view than to Cy ARLyg 


of biſhops, it was eaſy to perceive their projects 
reached farther, and that their aim was to under- 
mine the hierarchy. It is certain, there were no 
fewer inconveniencies in rejecting than conſenting to 
the bill. By leaving the biſhops in the upper-houſe, 
the King would be always ſecure of ſo many votes, 
As the peers were not then ſo numerous as at pre- 
ſent, or otherwiſe imployed, and ſome alſo were 
Papiſts, the biſhops, and Charles's other. partiſans 
greatly influenced the retolutions of the upper-houſe, 
as was daily experienced; and conſequently the work 
of the government's reformation could not but meer 
with great obſtacles. Contrariwiſe, rejecting the 
bill propoſed would have diſguſted the Preſbyte- 
rian party, which was very conſiderable in the king- 
dom, chiefly by the ſupport of the Scots, of whom 
there was great occaſion, ſince it was by their means 


that the parliament was inabled effectually to labor 
a redreſs of grievances. | 


Then began to be debated the famous queſtion 
By what ticle do biſhops ſit in parliament ? It was 
not denied they had injoyed this privilege from the 
begining of the monarchy ; but ſome pretended, 
they fat in parliament as barons only, on account of 
the crown-lands granted them by the Anglo Saxon 
Kings, for which they did homage to the King like 


facilitate the redreſs of all abuſes after the excluſion Ay? 


1640. 
— 


Queſtion, by 
What title bi. 
ſhops fit in 
parliament, 


all other barons. Others maintained, they had a Reaſons fr 
leat there as repreſentatives of the clergy, who could the biſhops. 


not be bound by the laws made in parliament, with- 
out giving thereto their conſent, anſwerably to the 
nation's conſtant maxim, and the undeniable pri- 
vilege which all Engliſh ſubje&s had ever injoyed: 
that the lords gave their confent to the laws, for 
themſelyes, and the commons for all the commons 
of the kingdom, and therefore it was neceſſary, 


there ſhould 


were in the parliament two danse due lords, 
and the other of commons; anch two houſes. in the 
convocation, the upper of the biſhops, and the 
lower of the inferior 0 


5 


ia 4 


| 


more 


heſe 
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Cranresl more difficult, as it had been never determined by 


An? 1640. what right the biſhops ſat in parliament. Very 
— ſeeming] „ from the monarchy's origin, *cill about 
| the cloſe of Henry III's reign, the parliaments con- 
ſiſted ray 5 barons, who were in poſſeſſion of all the 

lands in England, for which they did the King 

' homage : and in effect it appears, that the barons 

before then granted the King what monies were re- 
quifte;pr the government's ſupport, without any 

mention of the commons. It may therefore be ſaid, 

that the lords ſat in parliament by a double title, 

viz. for themſelves, and as the nation's repteſenta- 

tives. But after the commons were introduced into 
pans, and had a ſeparate houſe, the peers 

oft the latter of theſe titles, and ſat only for them- 

ſelves, the people in general having other repre- 
ſentatives. The biſhops and abbots, who belong- 

ed to the body of peers, had probably their ſeat by a 

double title likewiſe, as poſſeſſors of baronics, and as 
repreſentatives of the clergy, ſecular and regular. 

But, as at introducingrepreſentativesof the commons 

into parliament repreſentatives of the inferior clergy 

were not alſo introduced, the biſhops and abbots 

may be ſaid to preſerve their double title to fit 

there, as poſſeſſors of baronies, and as repreſenta- 

tives of the clergy. The diſſolution of monaſteries 

in the reign of Very VIII, rendered needleſs the 

py ma ee, of the regulars, who no longer ſubſiſt- 

ed; but ir made no alteration in the right of biſhops, 

who, according to this ſuppoſition, repreſented the 

ſecular clergy, and continued to ſit in parliament, 

tho? the abbots were aboliſhed. But. after all it 

muſt, be acknowledged, that this repreſentation of 

the ſecular clergy by biſhops is only a ſuppoſition, 

which, tho' probable, cannot be ſaid to be fo evi- 

dent as not to be diſputed : but it rarely occurs 

that, in diſputes of this nature, juſtice and right 

aloe are regarded, Tho? the reaſons which may 

oe drawn from the thing itſelf are not neglected, yet 

thoſe are much more ſtrenuouſly urged, which are 

| founded in intereſt and policy. 

Repreſenta- The leading Preſbyterians never ceaſed repreſent- 
tions of the ing to the politicians, the impoſſibility of reſtoring 
_ aeg che government to its natural ſtate while prelates ſat 
oa " inthe liduſe of peers ; that the King had found means 
to gain the clergy to his intereſt, by expreſſing a 

fervent zeal for the church of England, and a great 

averſion to the Preſbyterians ; that the clergy, and 
eſpecially the biſhops, were intirely devoted to the 

King, 1n the beliet that he was their protector and 

only ſupport; that therefore they were perſuaded 

he could not be too powerful, ſince this power would 

be ſo advantageous to the clergy ; that there were 
convincing proofs of this truth in. the conduct of 

Laud, Wren, and other eccleſiaſtics, particularly 
Sibthorp, Montague and Manwaring, who had im- 

ployed their utmoit indeavors to procure the King 
unlimited power; that the clergy in general were 

ſill in the ſame diſpoſitions, and could do for the 

future as much miſchief as formerly, it care was not 


taken to humble their pride and power, by con- 


fining them within the bounds of their function. 
who agree to All this the politicians granted, and beſide were 
theexcluſion not very well pleaſed with the biſhops and others 
* bilbops. of their cloth: bur they were loth to yield, for fear 
the alteration propoſed might produce in church and 
ſtate others wherewith they did not care to meddle. 
Mean while, after long weighing the inconvenien- 
cies which might flow trom their compliance or re- 


ET 


eſteemed Preſbyterians, and on that pretenſe their 


fuſal, they finally reſolved to ſacrifice the biſhops Ct ax L Es 
right, rather than hazard the ſeeing all their pro- An” 1640. 
jects fall ro the ground by ſuch obſtacles as might G=v=— 
be raiſed by the prelates. Whether this reſolution Artifces of 
was taken by the leaders at the begining of the par- the Preſbyte- 
liament, which I think not unlikely, or whether it rians. 

was neceſſary to uſe ſome time to prevail with the 

politicians, thoſe who ſollicited the thing judged 

that, before it came to be publicly Iebatee, it was 

convenient to fill peoples minds with prejudices 

againſt the biſhops, and to cheriſh thoſe already en- 

tertained. The houſe wanted not opportunities to 

execute this deſign. The bill to os trom the 

biſhops their ſeat in parliament was not voted in 

the houſe of commons till the eleventh of March 

1640-1, and paſſed not the houſe of peers till the 
twenty-ſeventh of May following : but before the 

moving this bill, the lower houſe had taken ſeveral 

ſteps tending to inſenſe the people againſt prelates. 

The great number of petitions againſt biſhops in N aden. 
general, againſt epiſcopal government, againſt ſome p. 523, 691. 
particular prelates and other eccleſiaſtics, againſt Nadel. 
innovations, againſt the late convocation, ſerved 

them for foundation to ſcrutiniſe the biſhops conduct 

with all the rigor their deſign required. Several 

pretend, all theſe petitions were ſollicited for; nor 

will I affirm the contrary, tho' I know nothing par- 

ticular in the matter (1). There is no clearer evi- | 
dence of the commons deſign, with regard to the CEO 
biſhops, than their reſolution, on the twenticth of Koftrworth, 
November, ſeventeen days after opening the par- Vol. IV. p. 
liament, viz. that on Sunday“ the twenty-ſecond of 53. 

the ſame month, every member ſhould be obliged Nalſon, 

to receive the communion, and bring with him a EH 
ticket of his name and place for which he ſerved, have reaifed 
and that after the communion-day none ſhould fit a ſmall mif- 
in the houſe but ſuch as had firſt received the ſacra- take of M. 
ment. This reſolution could be with no other Rapin. 
view, than to prevent the commons from being 


reſolutions diſparaged. Thus, in the reign of 
Henry V. the houſe of commons, intending to give a 
mortal blow to the clergy, began with paſſing an 
act for burning heretics, leſt the clergy ſhould 
pretend that the houſe conſiſted only of ſuch. | 

To ſhew now all preparations made in the houſe Proceedings if 
of commons, before they proceeded in the bill J of the com- i 
have been ſpeaking of, 1 ſhall juſt briefly run over 1 * 
the petitions which were preſented, the ſpeeches 1 10 — 


: 8 o, aud 
made on this ſubject, and the ſeveral reſolutions 164. 
taken. | Ruſhworth, 


On the tenth of November, ſeven days after Vol. IV. p. 
opening the parliament, fir Edward Deering made Ion. 
a ſpeech in the houſe, to perſuade them to enter p. 5167 
upon matters of religion. He took occaſion to 
preſent a petition from one Wilſon, a miniſter, againſt 
the archbiſhop who had ſuſpended him, and con- 
cluded with faying, Our manifold griefs do fill 
« mighty and valt circumference, yet fo that from 

« every part our lines of ſorrow do lead unto him, 
« and point at him the center, from whence our 

« miſeries in this church, and many of them in the 
« commonwealth, do flow.“ 5 

The ſame day, was read the petition of Peter Id. 7 518; 
Smart, priſoner in the King's-bench, complaining * _ 
of dr. Coſins's innovations in the church of Durham, , P. 
and his proſecution of that priſoner in the high-com- 
miſſion at York, where he was ſentenced and de- 
prived of his living, and prebend of Durham. 


A 


La) 


2 


(i) Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 161.) ſays, their way was to prepare a petition very modeſt and dutiful for the 
* and for the * not 8 eB and to communicate it at ſome public meeting, where _ 5 
taken it ſhould be received with approbation: the ſubſcription of very ſew hands filled the paper itſelf *. ere t 
petition was written, and therefore many more ſheets were annexed, for reception of the number whic gave a 
the credit, and procured all the countenance to the undertaking. When a multitude of hands was procured, t c Perided 
itſelf was cut off, and a new one framed ſuitable to the deſign in hand, and annexed to the long liſt of names ſubſcri 


to the former. 
Vol. II. 


* Whereupon 
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Cnartesl Whereupon it was ordered, that he ſhould have li- 
Ax' 1640. berty to go abroad in ſafe cuſtody, to proſecute his 
- pctition, which was refered to a commitee, who 


Nalſon, 
p. 538. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


55 


were to conſider by whoſe motion and means doctor 
Coſins was prefered to his late dignity (1). It was 
archbiſhop . they had a mind to fall upon. 

the twenty-firſt, doctor Coſins was ſent for as a de- 
licquent by the ſerjeant at arms. 

The ſame day, ſir Edward Deering made a ſpeech, 
complaining, that there was a ſevere high-commil- 
ſion eſtabliſhed in England, worte than the Popiſh 
Inquiſition 3 that the archbiſhop ot Canterbury at- 
fected the title and power of a patriarch, and acted 


like a Sovercign that he allowed of the impreſſion 


of books in favor of Popery, of which he named 
ſeveral, and refuſed the ſame licenſe for printing or- 
thodox writings, He moved that there might be a 
commitee to inquire into the great number of op- 


For theſe preſſed miniſters under the biſhops tyranny, * 3 and 
laſt ten years. to examine the licenſes granted for bad books, and 


p. 68. 


p. 81. 


p. $2; 


p. 93- 


1 he London- 


retuſed for good books. 

On the twenty-cighth, the town of Banbury pre- 
ſented a petition againſt innovations. 

On the thirtieth, it was reported from the com- 
mitce for mr. Wilſon's petition, that he had been 
ſequeſtered four years from his living, only tor not 
reading the Book of Sports on the Lord's-day : 


that aſter he was abſolved, he was proſecuted for 
not reading the prayer commanded by the arcabiſhop 
to be read againſt the Scots. 


On the firſt of December, was read a bill for re- 
formation of abuſes in eccleſiaſtical courtss. 
Three days after, the houſe received a petition 


from two ot the inhabitants of Cheſter, complain- | 


ing of their having been inhumanly treated by the 
high-commiſſion at York, for viſiting mr. Pryn 
when he was going to his priſon in Caernarvon 
caſtle. Upon this petition the houſe appointed a 
numerous commitee to examine the juriſdict ion of 
the two commiſſions of Canterbury and York, and 
the abuſes commited in thoſe courts. 

On the ninth, a commitee was appointed to exa- 
mine the proceedings of the late convocation, as 
well as the conyocation-writs, whether they were 
the ſame with the writs of former times, and the 


opinions of the judges in that affair, and inquire | 


ſeting images and tapers upon them; reading 


bow and by whom the commiſſion, which inabled 


"the clergy to give and take the new oath, was 


withdrawn. 


On the eleventh, the houſe received a petition 


ſubſcribed by a great number of Londoners (2) 
and the inhabitants of - diverſe counties, containing 
twenty-eight grievances againſt epiſcopal govern- 
ment, the ſubſtance whereof was: 

1. Grievance. The biſhops ſubjecting and in- 


ers and others thraling all miniſters under them and their authority, 


petition a- 
gainſt biſhops. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


39. 


Nalſon, 
p. 666. 


and ſo by degrees exempting them from the tem- 
poral power. : | 

2, The faint-heartedneſs of miniſters to preach 
the truth of God, and oppole the progreſs of Ar- 
minianiſm, leſt they ſhould diſpleaſe the prelates. 
3. The incouragement of miniſters to deſpiſe 
the temporal magiſtracy, and to live contentiouſly 
with their neighbors, knowing that they, being the 
biſhops creatures, ſhall. be fupported. 

4. The reſtraint of many godly and able men 
from the miniſtry, and thruſting out of many con- 
gregations their miniſters, becauſe they could not in 
conſcience ſubmit to, and maintain the biſhops 
needlefs deviſes. 5 

5. The ſuppreſſing the buying of impropriations, 
and placing therein able mintters. | 


- 4 4 £0 Mt 
— 


On 


j 


—_ 


| 
at 
N 4 0 
| bowing at the name of Jeſus; bowing to the altar; 
towards the eaſt ; croſs in baptiſm ; kneeling at the 
communion. | 


* e 


* 


a ſurplice, a hood, and bow at the name of Jeſus, 
think they have fully diſcharged their duty, | 
7. The diſcouragement of many from bringing 
up their children in learning; the many errors and 
ſtrange opinions in the church; great corruptions 
in the univerſities; the want of preaching miniſters 
in many places; the loathing of the miniſtry, and 
the general defection to all manner of profheneſS. 
8. The ſwarming of laſcivious and A 
books, in difgrace of religion; as Ovid's Fits of 
Love, The Parliament of Women, - Dp 
the bloting out or perverting, in thoſe which the) 
ſuffer, whatever ſtrikes either at Popery or Armi- 
nianiſm 3 the adding of what pleaſeth them, and 
the reſtraint of re-printing books formerly licenſed, 
without re- Iicenſing. | 35 
10. The publiſhing Popiſh, Arminian, and other 
dangerous books and tenets; as That the church 
« of Rome is a true church, and in the worſt times 
never erred in fundamentals: that the ſubjects 
ce have no propriety in their eſtates; but that the 
% King may take from them what he pleaſeth; 
„that all is the King's, and, that he is bound by 


„ no law, &c.” 


11. The growth of Popery, and increaſe of 


| Papilts, prieſts and Jeſuits; the frequent vending 


of crucifixes and Popiſh pictures, both ingraven 
and printed, and the placing ſuch in bibles. 
12. The multitude of monopolies, and impoſi- 


tions upon all kinds of commodities, &c. (3). 
13. That the church-government in England, was 


upheld the ſame way as in the Romiſh church, 


Hence it was the prelates maintained, that the Pape 
is not Antichriſt, and forbad praying in the church 
for the Queen's converſion, . 


14. The great conformity of veſtures and cere- 
monies with thoſe of the church of Rome. 
15 The ſtanding up at the Gloria Patri, and 
reading the goſpel; praying towards the eaſt; 


16. Turning the communion- table altar-wiſe; 


the 
ſecond ſervice at the altar, which is termed the 


| Mercy-lcat ; forcing people to come up thither to 


receive the ſacrament. 
17. Conſecrating churches, chapels, fonts, &c. 
and re-conſecrating them upon pretended pollution. 
18. The liturgy moſtly taken from the Romiſh 
| Breviary, and the book of ordination framed out 


* 


of the Roman Pontifical. 


19. The multitude of canons; abuſe of excom- 
munication; deny ing of appeals; the canons of 
the laſt ſy nod. | | 


without licenſe at certain times, and licenſing mar- 
riages without bans aſking. | 
21. Profanation of the Lord's-day ;, ſuſpending 


for toleratirg ſports on that day. 

22. Preſſing the ſtrict obſervation of ſaints days, 
and drawing great ſums of money from peoples 
purſcs for giving them leave to work on them. 

23. The great increaſe of adulteries, &c. occa- 
ſioned by the prelates corrupt adminiſtration of 
juſtice in ſuch caſcs, who taking upon them the 


puniſhment of it, do turn all into- money for filling 
their own purſes. 7 e e 


— 


— 2 


(1) The deanry of Peterborough, and not Durham, as our author again miſtakes, See Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 64. 


(2) Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. 


p. 161.) ſays twenty thouſand, 
(3) How could monopolies be a conſequence of epiſcopal government? 


20. Plurality of benefices; prohibiting marriages 


24. The 


6 The great increaſe of ſcandalous men in the Crag 
miniſtry, who, if they but wear a canonical coat, Ax 


1640, 


— 


9. The hindering of godly books to be printed; | 


and depriving miniſters for not reading a declaration 


Fook XX. 


. 
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Crartesl 24. The 8 abuſe of excommunication, 

Ax? 1640. which was inflicted for trivial matters, the abſolu- 

V tion whereof could not be obtained without mo- 
ney, &c. 

25. The prelates claiming their office and juriſ- 
diction to be Jure divino ; their taking upon them 
temporal dignities, &c. 

26. Their forcing people to take commiſſions 
out of their own courts. 

27, The impoſing oaths upon church-wardens 
and ſideſmen, which they cannot take without 
perjury (1). | 

28. The great abuſe of eccleſiaſtical courts, and 
the biſhops uſurpations. | | 

This petition ended with ſome conſiderations, the 
laſt whereof was, that the biſhops having occaſioned 
the war with Scotland, this war could be termi- 
nated only by the ſuppreſſion of epiſcopacy. _ 


euſhworth, Next day, ſcveral miniſters were declared de- 

Vol. IV. linquents, for introducing innovations into the 

p. 97: church, and a commitee was appointed to examine 
the complaints exhibited againſt the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells. 


p. 99, 111, The fifteenth, the houſe proceeded to take into 

113, 123. conſideration the new canons of the late convoca- 
tion, and voted as is above ſpecified, Then Laud 
was accuſed, and Wren obliged to give in ſureties. 


p. 135. The twelfth of January 1640-1, petitions were 
preſented from four ſeveral counties againſt the 
hierarchy. | | 

p. 143- The fixteenth, a complaint was brought to the 


lords (2), againſt a conventicle, held in the pariſh 


of St. Savior's Southwark, where at leaſt fixty | 


rſons were ſeized, who on being interrogated, 
why they did not reſort to their pariſh church, ac- 
cording to the law of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, 
anſwered, that the law of Elizabeth was not a 
true law, for that it was made by the biſhops (3). 
Their lordſhips contented themſelves with ordering, 
that divine ſervice ſhould be performed as ap- 


pointed by acts of parliament z and that miniſters | 


ſhould forbear introducing any innovations, 


p. 1453 The nineteenth, the city of Gloceſter preſented 
| a petition againſt biſhops. : 
p. 152. The twenty-third, was read a petition of ſeveral 


miniſters, in behalf of themſelves and many others 
their brethren, praying a redreſs of certain irregu- 
laritics in church-goverament. To this was annexed 
a remonſtrance, ſeting forth theſe pretended irre- 
gularities, and the great revenues and little uſe of 
deans and chapters. 

All theſe petitions, which the houſe of commons 
received moſt graciouſly, being plain indications of 
that houſe's having ſome ſiniſter deſign againſt .the 
biſhops, his Majeſty ſent for both houſes to attend 

him at the Banqueting houſe at Whitehall, where 
he thus addreſſed them: viz. 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens and 


burgeſſes, 
Chafless ( H E principal cauſe of my coming here, at 
ſpeech to the this time, is by reaſon of the flow pro- 
— « ceedings in parliament, touching which is a great 


Roſy; deal of inconvenience. Therefore I think it 
Vol, IV. „very neceſſary to lay before you the ſtate of 
P. 154. « my affairs as now they ſtand, thereby to haſten 
&© (not to interrupt) your proceedings. 

ee Firſt, I mutt remember you, that there are 
ce two armies in the kingdom, in a manner main- 
<« tained by you, the very naming of which doth 
« more clearly. ſhew the inconvenience thereof, 


than a better tongue than mine can expreſs, C 
6 Therefore, in the firſt place, I ſhall hat. ng Av _ 
*© unto you the quick K | 


iſpatch of that buſineſs.. l 
In the next place, I muſt recommend unto — 


the ſtate of my navy and forts; the conditi 

of both which is fo wa known unto you, he 
I need not tell you the particulars, only thus 
** much; they are the walls and defenſe of this 

Kingdon, which, if out of order, all men may 
** eaſily judge what incouragement it will be to 

our enemies, and what diſheartening to our 
{© friends. Laſt of all (and not the leaſt to be con- 

ſidered) I muſt lay before you the diſtractions 
which are at this preſent occaſioned thro* the 
** Connivance of parliament ; for there are ſome 
men who, more maliciouſly than ignorantly, 
will put no difference between reformation, and 
alteration of government. Hence it cometh 
that divine ſervice is irreverently interrupted, and 
petitions in an ill way given in neither diſputed 
nor denied. | 
But I will enter into no more particulars, but 
ſhew you a way of remedy, by ſhewing you 
my clear intentions, and ſome rocks which may 
* hinder this good work, 8 
„ | ſhall willingly and chearfully concur with 
you for the reformation of all innovations both 
in church and commonwealth, and conſequently 
that all courts of juſtice may be reformed ac- 
cording to Jaw : for. my intention is clearly to 
reduce all things to the beſt and pureſt times, as 
they were in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Moreover, whatſoever part of my revenue ſhall 
be found illegal, or heavy to my ſubjects, I 
„ ſhall be willing to Jay it down, truſting in their 
ce affections. | 
„Having thus clearly and ſhortly ſet down m 
intentions, I will ſhew you ſome rubs, and muit 
nerds take notice of ſome very ſtrange (I know 
not what term to give them) petitions given in 
the name of diverſe counties, againſt the preſent 
ce eſtabliſhed government, and of the great threaten» 
* ings againſt the biſhops, that they will make 
them to be bur cyphers, or at Icaſt their voices 

to be taken away. Now I muſt tell you, that 
I make a great difference between retormation - 
and alteration of government; tho' I am for the 
« firſt, I cannot give way to the latter. 

« Tt ſome of them have overſtretched their 
power, and incroached too much upon the tem- 
ce porality, if it be fo, I ſhall not be unwilling 
ee theſe things ſhould be redreſſed and reformed, 
ce as all other abuſes, according to the wiſdom of 
« former times; ſo far I ſhall go with you: nay 
« farther, if upon ſcrious debate you ſhall ſhew 
% me, that biſhops have ſome temporal authority 
« jnconvenient to the ſtate, and not ſo neceſſary 
« for the government of the church, and upholding 
ce epiſcopal juriſdiction, I ſhall not be unwilling 
« to delire them to Jay it down: but this mult 
« not be underſtood, that I ſhall any way conſent 
« that their voices in parliament ſhall be taken 
« away; for in all the times of my predeceſſors 
« ſince the conqueſt, and before, they have in- 
« joyed it; I am bound to maintain them in it, 
ce as one of the fundamental conſtitutions of this 
« kingdom. There is another rock you are on, 
« not in fubſtance but in form; yet the form is fo 
« eſſential that, unleſs it be reformed, it will marr 
<< the ſubſtance. | | 


As There is a bill lately put in concerning par- 


ce 


(r) This refers to an oath appointed by the biſhop of Wincheſter. Rapin. 


(2) The paper was firſt delivered to the King, and recommen 
Nalſon, Vol. I. p. 727 | 


(3) They added: That the King could not make a perfect law, for that he was not a perfect man; that they ought not 
to obey him, but in civil things, &c.“ Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 144- 1 


ded by him to the conſideration and juſlice of the houſe of peers, 


& laments, 
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Complaint 
againſt Wren 
biſhop of Ely. 
Jan. 26. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
158. 


Grimſton's 

and Selden's 
arguments. 

Ib. p. 165. 
Nalſon, 


p. 744. 


* laments. The thing I like well, to have fre- 
quent parliaments, but to give power to ſheriffs 
* and conſtables, and I know not whom, to uſe 
* my authority, that I cannot yield unto. But to 
<« ſhew you, that I am deſirous to give you content 
*in forms which deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you 
«© ſhall have a bill for this purpoſe; ſo that it 
«© trench neither againſt my honor, nor againſt the 
ancient prerogative of the crown, concerning 
«« parliaments, to which purpoſe I have commanded 
e my learned counſel to wait upon you, my lords, 
with ſuch propoſitions as I hope will give you 
content; for T ingenuouſly confeſs, that frequent 
parliaments are the beſt means to Keep a right 
*« underftanding between me and my people, which 
«« I fo much defire. 

* To conclude, I have now ſhewn you the ſtate 
« of my affairs, my own clear intentions, and the 
« rocks J wiſh you to eſchew; in all which you 
* may perceive the deſire I have to give you con- 
tent, as you ſhall find alſo by thoſe miniſters I 
have, or ſhall have about me for the effecting 
of theſe my good intentions, which I doubt not 
«© will bring peace and happineſs to my ſubjects, 
* and contentment to you al. 
Concerning the conference, you ſhall have a 
direct anſwer, which ſhall give you fatiſ- 
«. aon.”” | | 
„This W 1 * not the effect K ing Charles 
expected. Firſt, becauſe ſeemingly the excluſion of 
prelates was already reſolved, and his Majeſty's 
diſcourſe contained nothing capable of diverting that 
reſolution, Secondly, the high concern Charles 
expreſſed for the biſhops right was preciſely the 
main cauſe which made their 8 deſired. 
Thirdly, that Prince ſeemed to banter the par- 
liament, in ſaying, it they would ſhew him that 
* the biſhops have any temporal authority incon- 
% venient to the ſtate, he ſhould not be unwilling 
sto deſire them to lay it down.” As if the par- 
liament, from the prelates pure condeſcenfion, 
ought to have peel the reformation of a power 
prejudicial to the ſtate ; a maxim directly contrary 
to the parliament's then principles. 

Next day, a complaint was brought to the com- 
mons againſt Matthew Wren, for having, while 
biſhop of Norwich, by oppreſſions, innovations 
and requiring certain oaths, forced more than fifty 
families of that city to quit England. 

The firſt of February, the commons began to exa- 
mine the London miniſters remonſtrance againſt pre- 
lates. In the debate on this ſubject, ſome ſmart repar- 
tees paſſed between Grimſton and Selden. Grimſton 
argued thus: * That biſhops are Jure divino, is a 
„ queſtion ; that archbiſhops are not Jure divino, 
is out of queſtion : now that biſhops, who are 
«© queſtioned whether Jure divino, or archbiſhops, 
© who out of queſtion are not Jure divine, ſhould 
e ſuſpend miniſters who are Jure divino, I leave 
& to you to be conſidered.” To which Selden re- 
plied 3 ** That the convocation is Jure divino, is 
« a queſtion ; that parliaments are not Jure divino, 
« js out of queſtion; that religion is Jure divino, 
e there is no queſtion : now, fir, that the con- 
e vocation, which is queſtionable whether Jure 
ce divino, and parliaments, which out of queltion 
are not Jure divino, ſhould meddle with re- 
« ligion, which queſtionleſs is Jure divino, I leave 
4e to your conſideration.” | 

I own theſe two arguments ſeem not to me equally 
forcible. The firſt ſuppoſes that, for the _ 
ticular act of ſuſpending a miniſter, there mult be 
a divine authority; a ſuppoſition ſeemingly very 
natural. The other works that there is occaſion 
for the like authority to meddle with affairs of re- 


ligion ; a ſuppoſition which to me appears ſome- 


what too general, and which ſhould be reduced 


lordſhips, that all ecclcſiaſtics, throughout ä 
| ane 


Book XY 


to particular acts, to render this argument like the 
other. | | 
The fifth, on a complaint from the inhabitants 


„ 


AN? 1640, 


Len 


of Wood-church in Kent, againſt their minifter Roſtworth, 


mr. Bowen, who, being likewife a juſtice of peace, 
had by color of that office done feveral things 
contrary to law, the houſe ordered, that the lord- 
keeper ſhould be deſired to leave out the clergy of 
England and Wales, on renewing the commiſſion 
of the peace. 


ol. IV 


109. * 


The eighth and ninth, the houſe reſumed their P. 159, 195, 
debates concerning biſhops, and many ſpeeches Naltun, 
paſſed, pro and con, by far too long to be inſerted, P. 184. 


I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving that, tho? the 
point in queſtion was ſeemingly only to know, 
whether biſhops ought to be excluded from the 
houſe of peers, yet the arguments againſt them 


epiſcopacy. 5 1 

I ſhall likewiſe animadvert that, among thoſe who 
ſpake for the biſhops, not one denied the prelates 
having abuſed their power: but they maintained, 
that theſe were perſonal faults, which might. be 
puniſhed and prevented for the ſuture, without any 
neceſſity of attacking epifcopacy itſelf. Contrariwiſe, 
the biſhops adverſaries intimated, that there was no 
reforming epiſcopacy but by quite changing church- 
government. They faid, while biſhops exiſted, 
there would be ſo many uſurping tyrants, who 
would think more of eſtabliſhing their own grandure 
than of the peoples ſalvation : unluckily for the 
right reverend, they had but too many inſtances to 
confirm their opinion. Lord Falkland, who that 
day ſpake againſt biſhops, among other matters 
ſaid ; | | 


tended much farther, even to the utter abolition ot 


We ſhall find them to have tythed minth and part of lol 


c aniſe, and have left undone the weightier works Falkland's 
of the law; to have been leſs eager upon thoſe ſpeech agaiat 


„ who damn our church, than upon thoſe who, 
upon weak confcience, and perhaps as weak 


biſhops. 
Feb. g. 


er e Ruſhworth, 
„ reaſon (the diſlike of ſome commanded garment; Vol. I; 


or jome uncommanded poſture) only abſtained 184. 


ol. IV. p. 


„from it. Nay, it hath been more dangerous Nalſon. 
„for men to go to ſome neighbor pariſh, when P. og 


„they had no ſermon in their own, than to be 
c obſtinate and perpetual recuſants; whil= maſſts 
have been faid in ſecurity, a conventicle hath 
ec been a crime; and which is yet more, the con- 
forming to ceremonies hath been more exacted 
than the conforming to Chriſtianity ; and while 
«© men for ſcruples have been undone, for attempts 
e upon ſodomy they have only been admoniſhed.” 

T he oppoſition which. the enemies of epiſcopacy 
then met with, in the execution of their deſigns, 
was ſtrong enough to retard it, but not capable to 
make them deſiſt. What they had juſt done was 
properly but an effort, in order to take more effectual 
meaſures hereafter. They were therefore contented 
with having prevailed on the houſe, that the Lon- 
doners petition ſhould be taken into conſideration, 
contrary to the opinion of thoſe who would have it 
rejected without reading. Beſide, what had been 
ſaid, on this occaſion, againſt the biſhops promoted 
puting in execution the project of taking away their 
votes in the houſe of peers, which moſt of the com- 
mons had already reſolved in private. They con- 
tinued therefore to receive petitions againſt prelacy, 
and to take ſeveral ſteps tending to inſpire people 
with averſion for the biſhops, and all other church 
of England eccleſiaſtics. | 


The thirteenth of February, a bill was brought p. 575: 


in for aboliſhing ſuperſtition, as ſuppoling that 
biſhops had introduced into the church tundry ſuper- 
ſtitious practiſes. OE 
The firſt of March, the commons appointed a 
commitee to prepare reaſons to be: offered to their 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
188. 

Ib. p. 202. 


* 


wow "ory, 
223 Ye garoe n 
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Caantesl and Wales, ſhould be put out of the commiſſion of 
Aw 1640. the peace. ä 
The nineth, it was moved in the houſe, that a 

* Alio non- bill be drawn againſt pluraliſts *. 
reſidents: The ſame day, were preſented, from the com- 
Fo 8 . mitee for the miniſters remonſtrance againſt the 
"biſhops. biſhops, three heads for the houſe's debate and 
Rulhworth, conſideration. The firſt concerned their ſecular 
Vol. IV. p. imploys, viz. their legiſlative and judicial power in 
200. parliament 3 their judicial power in the ſtar-chamber, 
_ p. and commiſſions for the peace; their imployment 
f as privy counſellors, and temporal officers. The 
ſecond related to their ſole power in matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical, as ordination and cenſures. The third 
concerned the large revenues of deans and chapters, 
the little uſe of them, and the inconveniencies 
thence ariſing. The houſe, having debated on the 
firſt of theſe heads, came to theſe reſolutions : 
Ruſworth, I. That the legiſlative and judicial power of 
Vol. IV. p. biſhops, in the houſe of peers, is a great hindrance 
25 to the diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial 

to the commonwealth, and fit to be taken away by 

bill, and that a bill be drawn to that purpole. 

II. That for biſhops, or any other clergymen, 
to be in commiſſion of the peace, or to have 
any judicial power in the ſtar-chamber, or in any 

civil court, is a great hindrance to the diſcharge 
of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the com- 
monwealth, and fit to be taken away; and that a 
bill be brought in for that purpoſe. 
Doctor Pock- The fame day, their lordſhips ordered the burn- 
lington's ing of two books, written by dr. Pocklington, in- 
1 titled, Sunday no Sabbath, and Altare Chriſtianum. 
Nalon, The fifteenth, the commons ſent up to the lords 
774. articles againſt dr. Coſins, who was accuſed of in- 
Ruſtworth, troducing into the church of Durham diverſe inno- 
Vol. IV. p. yations, tending to reſtore Popery, 7 
208, 229. The twenty-firſt of April, petitions againſt the 
hierarchy were 
Lancaſhire. 


The twenty-ſixth of the ſame month, was read + 


Diurn. 
Occurr. 


235. 

Nalln a bill, for puniſhing and fining the members of the 

p. 80b. late convocation. Archbiſhop Laud's fine was 

— ſecond twenty thouſand pounds. There were others of ten 

22 thouſand pounds, of five thouſand, three thouſand, 
two thouſand, and no biſhop was fined under a 
thouſand. The other members were rated, each 
in proportion to his eccleſiaſtical revenues (1). 

Ruſhworth, The ſame day, was read a bill tor regulating 


Vol. IV. p. abuſes in eccleſiaſtical] courts. 


yy It was evident, that the commons were projecting 
Nalſon, o . 0 * . « 
p. 240. ſome great reformation in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 


and very poſſibly the deans and chapters were firſt 
to be attacked, their uſe not appearing ſo manifeſt. 
For this reaſon, dr. Hacket deſired leave to ſpeak 
before the houſe, on the behalf of deans and 
chapters, which was granted him : but when he 
had done, dr, Burgeſs was alſo ſuffered to anſwer 
Ruſbworth, his reaſons. Moreover both univerſities preſented 


Vol. IV. petitions to the houſe on that account, but they 

p. 270, &c. produced not the leaſt effect. 

May 3. Finally, the bill againſt prelates and other eccle- 

p. 246, ſiaſtics exerciſing temporal juriſdiction paſſed in the 
houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the lords 

p. 272. for their concurrence : but this bill meeting with 


oreat oppoſition from the peers, who put off the 
debate from day to day, the commons cauſed a new 
pill to be brought into their houſe, for quite lay ing 
aſide archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. 
which was read the firſt time. While they were 
debating, whether ir ſhould be read again or re- 
jected, a meſſage came from their lordſhups, ſignity- 


preſented by Nottinghamſhire and | ; 


& lament, it ſets too great a 


ing, that they were ready to concur with them as CuARLISI 
to the former bill, except only taking away the An* 1640. 
biſhops votes in parliament : but the commons. 
without taking any notice of this offer, ordered the | 
new bill to be read a ſecond time. 


The ſecond of June, at a conference between p. 280. | 
both houſes, the lords gavereafons why they judged 
not biſhops ſiting in parliament illegal, alleging 
that, for, their right to vote there, they conceived 
by the common and ſtatute law, and ancient practiſe; 
there was no queſtion of it. As for any inconve- 
niencies, they did not yet underſtand any ſuch as 
might induce them to deprive the biſhops and their 
ſucceſſors of their right: but for removing them 
from the ſtar-chamber, council-table, or any office 
in ſecular affairs, they would fully concur with the 
commons, 5 
Next day, heads for a conference with the peers p. 281. 
were reported, containing nine reaſons, why biſhops 
ought not to have votes in parliament (2). 


“ 1, Becauſe it is a great hindrance to their mi- Reaſons wh 
<< niſterial function. ko biſhops bai 
c 2, Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their not to have 
ordination, when they enter into holy orders, votes in par- 
that they will give themſelves wholly to that _ 
& yocation. IPOD \ Nalſon 
* 3. Becauſe councils and canons, in ſeveral p. 260. 
ages, do forbid them to meddle in fecutat 
« affairs, RE | | 
&« 4, Becauſe the twenty-fout biſhops have de- 
pendance on the two archbiſhops, and take 
their oath of canonical obedience to them. 
&« g. Becauſe they are but for their lives, and 
therefore are not fit to have legiſlative power 
Oer the honors, inheritances, perſons, and 
e liberties of others. RE 
« 6, Becauſe of biſhops dependency and ex- 
* pectancy of tranſlation to places of greater 


cc 


1 


ee profit. | | | 
« 7. That the ſeveral biſhops have of late 
er gy incroached upon the conſciences an 
iberties of the ſubject; and they and their ſuc- 
ceſſors will be highly incouraged ſtill to incroachs 
« and the ſubject will be much diſcouraged from 
complaining againſt ſuch incroachment, if twenty- 
ſix of that order are to be judges upon that com- 
% plaint. The fame reaſon extends to their legi- 
&« flative power in any bill to paſs for the regulation 
<« of that power, upon any emergent inconveniency 
<< thereby. | 
« 8, Becauſe the whole number of them are in- 
<< tereſted to maintain the juriſdiction. of biſhops 3 


A 
* 


- 
Cad 


«© which-hath been found ſo grievous to the three 
„ kingdoms; that Scotland hath utterly aboliſhed 
"It, 


„ g. Becauſe the biſhops, being lords of par- 
iſtance between 
«© them and the reſt of their brethren in the mi- 
c niſtry z which occaſions pride in them, diſcon- 
« tent in others, and diſquiet in the church. And 
as to their having votes a long time, the anſwer 
is, if it be inconvenient, time and uſage are not 
to be conſidered with law-makers: ſome abbots 
e voted as anciently in parliament as biſhops, yet 
ce are taken away.” 


A £6 _ 
Q A A 


Among theſe reaſons, the commons only in- 
ſinuated the principal in the ſixth article, which 
however was univerſally known, viz. that the 
biſhops had been too much devoted to the King, 
and countenanced arbitrary power. 

Mean while, the commons ordered a bill to be 


— 


(i) See a draught of the intended fines at large in Ruſhworth, 
(2) See the anwer ta theſe reaſons (fathered on the then 


p-. 282, &c. 


Ven. IL. No. 42, 


Vol. IV. p. 235, &c. 
archbiſhop of York) and a reply to that anſwer, Id. Vol. I. 
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CitantEs I! repared againſt the late convocation, and another allegiance, and that was ſufficient for him to reckon CARIE I 
Ax“ 1640. N aboliſh the high-commiſſion. them good ſubjects. 3. In his project of humbling Aw Gas 
— ' The ſeventh of June, their lordſhips voted for | the parliament, and reducing the commons to the 


| Ruſhworth, maintaining the biſhops right to ſit in parliament. 
4 IV. p. The eleventh, the affair of epiſcopacy, being 
0% © again brought on the carpet, laſted from ſeven in 
the morning *till night, when the commons reſolved, 

that this bill's preamble ſhould run thus: viz. 

Preamble to * Whereas the government of the church of 
the bill a 8g England by archbiſhops and biſhops, their chan- 
r cellors and commiſſaries, deans, archdeacons, 
2. t and other eccleſiaſtical officers, hath been found 
t by long.experience to be a'great impediment to 
te the perfect reformation and growth of religion, 
« and very prejudicial to the ſtate and government 

t of this kingdom, &c. e eee e 
Votes againſt The fifteenth, the commons voted that all deans, 
the hierar- deans and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, 
chy. chanters, canons, and petty-canons, with their offi- 
P. 285. cers, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed: that all the lands 
| tanken from deans and chapters: ſhall be implöyed 
to the advancement of learning and piety, provition 
being. made that his Majeſty be no loſer in his 
rents, firſt-truits, and other duties; and that a com. 
petent maintenance ſhall be made to the ſeveral 
perſons concerned, if ſuch perſoris appear not to be 
delinquents. Several ſpeeches, too long to be in- 

ſerted, were made on this occaſion. 


p. 293: The twenty firſt, the houſe being reſolved into a 
alſon, grand commitee to debate the bill for aboliſhing 
yr x 4 epiſcopacy, ſir Edward Deering in a ſpeech propoſed, 


that there ſhould, be in every ſhire twelve divines 
and a preſident, to whom might be given what 
title they pleaſed, whether that of biſhop. or any 
other: but this never was brought to any reſolution, 
Buy what paſſed in the parliament, during the firſt 
months, with regard to the church, it is eaſy to 
comprehend that the commons conſidered this affair 
as a capital point, tho? they affected to let it paſs as 
dependent on the deſign of reforming the civil 
government: for ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome 
debate, direckly, or indirectly, on this topic. But, 
as this was not what alone the parliament had then 
in agitation, it will be neceſſary to break off the 
Hartarive, in order to touch on ſome other matters 
no leſs momentous. cd | F 
© King Charles could not but be highly diſguſted at 
the commons proceedings, as well in the affair of 
grievances, as in that relating to prelates. The 
two things he had moſt at heart, ſince his reign 
commenced, - were: ſtretching his prerogative, . and 
maintaining the church of England in its full luſter, 


(ole affair of ſupply, the parliament's deſiring exe- 
cution of the laws againſt Papiſts ſufficed to throw 
him upon a contrary courſe, in order gradually to 
deſtroy their uſage of obtaining all their deſires thro? 
dint of importunity. 4. The Catholics having no 
other refuge but the King's protection, it was natural 
tor them firmly to adhere to his perſon and intereſt, 
and Charles deemed himſelf obliged to grant them 
extraordinary protection to reeompenſe their fidelity. 
5. Nothing was more grating to the Puritans than 
to ſee Papiſts well received at court; and as King 
Charles deteſted the Puritans, he took a pleaſure in 
| mortifying them, by careſſing their avowed adver- 
laries. 6. The Queen, for whom this Prince had 
a ſingular condeſcenſion, contributed not a little to 
inſpire him with a good opinion, if not of her reli- 
gion, at leaſt of the proteſſors. 7. Archbiſhop 
Laud, who was a very rank Arminian, took care 
not to ſtrengthen the Calviniſtical party by inſenſing 
his Majeſty againſt Papiſts. 8. Laſtly, King 
Charles was naturally of a moſt inflexible diſpoſi- 
tion, and this quality, added to his maxims of 
government, made him impatient of whatever tended 
to the curbing his will. Very ſeemingly, theſe are the 
reaſons which induced this Prince to countenance the 


' Catholics, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign. 


He carried his regard for them fo tar, that not only 
the penal laws inacted againſt them. were never exe- 
cuted, but the Papiſts were alſo conſidered: at court 


regarded as enemies to both King and ſtate. 

The face of affairs being changed by calling this 
parliament, and Charles unable to protect the Papiſts, 
they were treated rigorouſly. It was ſuppoſed 


that ſeveral biſhops and other churchmen were in the 
combination. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
biſhops of Ely, and of Bath and Wells, dr. Coſins, 
ſecretary Windebank, and ſome others, were accuſed 
of being chiefly concerned in- this affair, which was 
openly ſaid to be managed by the Queen and her 
confidents. Tho? this charge was perhaps carried 
too far, with reſpect to the particular perſons, it can 
ſcarcely be denied that they gave ſome cauſe for it 
by their procedure. Their hatred to the Prefby- 
terians made them not ſcruple making too near ap- 
proaches towards Popery, in order to be at a greater 
diſtance from Preſbyrerianiſm. This, if I miſtake 
not, was the true cauſe of all the innovations in- 


and biſhops in their whole authority. Nevertheleſs, | duced into the public worſhip, and of the inviolable 


on theſe two points the commons ſeemed to affect attachment to the obſervance of certain indifferent, 


as the beſt ſubjects ; whereas the Puritans were 


there was a ſettled deſign to introduce Popery, and 


is. nas. Sd tt. « wS@@tS — — — 


giving him daily mortifications, not only by their or unneceſſary rites and ceremonies. The church's 
ſpeeches, but likewiſe by -their votes and the bills | governors chief aim was to widen continually the 
they ſent up to the lords. I diſtance between Preſpyterianiſm and the church of 
Proceedings But cſide gricvances and epiſcopacy, there was England: but this policy, which was advantageous 
of the com. another article wherein the commons expreſſed not | to the Puritans adverſaries while the King ruled 
mons againſt any great complaiſance for his Majeſty, viz. the | abſolutely, turned wholly to their prejudice, becauſe 


' Papiſts. aſfair of the Catholics. Charles tollowed the King | in this parliament they were charged with more 


his father's method, i. e. he appeared to be intirely 
attached to, the, Proteſtant, religion, and church of 
Evgland.:z: while, on the other hand, he protected 
and countenanced the Papiſts. But there was 
between father and ſon this difference ; King 
James's religion was ever very dubious, nothwith- 
1tanding his outward profeſſion of the Proteſtant 
creed-z whereas King Charles was never charged with 
being actually a * but by men of paſſionate 
and ficry ſpirits. However, diverſe particulars in- 
duced him to favor Romaniſts, which gave his 
Reaſons why enemies ſome advantage. 1. The example of the 


King King His father, who, throughout his whole reign, 
Charles could never be prevailed on to execute the laws, 


ſecret deſigns 3 in a word, of having intended to 
introduce Popery, and the puniſhment of faults com- 
mited by ſome hot and paſſionate perſons was made 
to fall on the whole church. 3.9 

In all the parliament's proceedings againſt Papiſts, 
his Majeſty had properly nothing to ſay. He could 
not deny there being laws againſt recuſants, and 
that thoſe laws had not heen executed, tho' he had 
ſeveral times ſolemnly promiſed it. It was no longer 
a proper ſeaſon to protect them openly, and there- 
tore he iſſued proclamations, injoining execution 
of the laws, in order to content the parliament : but 
theſe proclamations were fo artfully drawn, that they 
properly granted nothing of what they ſeemed to 


favored Againſt them. 2. Tho” the Papiſts would not take 


. More particularly, the parliament could 
n 


ever prevail on him to let the condemned prieſts 


Papilts. the oath of ſupremacy, they retuſed not to {wear | be 
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Report of the 
commitee 
wuching the 
roclamation 
againſt recu- 
ſants. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


65. 
Nalſon, 
5. 509. 


letters of grace to protect their perſons and eſtates. 


Ib. p. 571. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


68, 69, 70. 


to recuſants convict, and being ſo reſtrained, if any 


but moſt of them by warrants from ſecretary Win- 


—— — 


be executed; whether Charles deemed theſe ſentences , juſtices of peace of Weſtminſter, Lond 4 Mid. C 
too rigorous, or the Queen's ſollicitations had a | dleſex, injoining them to . 2 


: bh F 1640. 
greater influence over him than thoſe of the par- according to law, any inhibition or reſtraint not. 
liament. I ſhall now proceed to the moſt material | withſtanding. , | 


tranſactions, relating to Papiſts, during the firſt | In January following, there F if 
ſeven or eight 5 of this! ſon. between the King and 6 jah g Goodmin the 
In the begining of this parliament, K ing Charles | Goodman, a Jeſait, who had been ſentenced 10 Jeſuit. 
having publiſhed a proclamation againſt recuſants, | death, but was reprieved by his Majeſty. The N 
the commitee, charged with examining it, reported, | houſes held diverſe conferences upon this ſubject A 
it was not according to the houſe's expectation, tor | and at length agreed to join in a remonſtrince to 1575 1 ide. 
theſe reaſons; viz. | the King, to move him, that the laws might be Nalſon, 
1. In the clauſe wherein the proclamation com- executed againſt prieſts and Jeſuits, and particularly P. 739,746. 
mands all Popiſh recuſants, within fifteen days, to | againſt Goodman. Charles, who deſired to — 
depart the city, &c. it is added, Without ſpecial | this Jeſuit, alleged, That he had been condemned 
e licenſe had thereunto:ꝰ So that if, by any means, merely tor being in orders of a prieſt, and had never 
they can obtain a licenſe from his Majeſty (which been convicted or baniſhed before, But the two 
the commitee thinks they cannot) or from the lords | houſes repreſented to him, that this prieſt and Jeſuit 
of the council, biſhop, lieutenant, or deputy-lieu- had been a miniſter in the church of England, and 
tenant, then they are not within that clauſe. had been tormerly twice commited and diſcharged 
2. The order to diſarm all recuſants, is limited | To this his Majeſty replied; That if Goodman was 


eltr. Put to death, the Proteſtants abroad in Catholic 
be armed and not convicted, a juſtice of peace | countries might ſuffer for it; but however, he 


cannot. diſarm them. would leave it to both houſes to act as they judged 

3. Recuſants are commanded to depart to their | Proper. Next day, Goodman ſent a petition to 
own dwelling houſes; but as of late days there is] the King, which was immediately communicated to 
great reſort of recuſants to London, Weſtminſter the houſe of lords, wherein he ſaid, That he was 
and places adjacent, there is no urging them from | content to die, rather than live the ſubject of ſo 


thence by law. | | great diſcontent between him and his people. As 
The commitee added, that many recuſants had | it appears not that the parliament inſiſted tarther on 


this matter, it is likely Charles obtained his deſire, 
In the continuation of this report, a few days | and ſaved the Jeſuit's life. But this ſort of victory 
after, the commitee ſaid, That on examination of | failed not doing him ſome prejudice, in that his 
the keepers of two priſons only, Newgate and the | enemies thence took occaſion to repreſent, that there 
Clink, they found ſixty-four prieſts and Jeſuits | was no depending upon his proclamations or pro- 
diſcharged in one year, ſome by privy-lignet, | miles, with reſpect to Papiſts, ſince they were never 
others by warrants from the lords of the council, | executed. It is not doubted but the Queen ſollicited 
Nin- | ſtrongly in Goodman's behalf. | | 

debank, without any mention of the King's | The eleventh of February 1640, notice was Ruſhworth, 
pleaſure (1): that upon examination of the clerk | given to the commons, that the Papiſts were pre- Vol. IV. p. 
of the peace for Middleſex, and the clerk of the | paring to execute ſome great deſign (4), and that, Ius. 
crown in the King?s-bench, it was found that, | by the Queen's order, all Roman Catholics faſted Diurn. 


within the compaſs of ſeven or eight years, there | every Saturday, for the proſperous ſucceſs thereof. _ 


had been ſeventy four letters of grace (2). Then | Hereupon were iſſued orders, that all judges in their 

they deſcended to particular circumſtances, con- circuits ſhould effectually put in execution the penal 

cerning the diſcharge of ſeveral perſons condemned laws againſt prieſts and Jeſuits (5). | 

for treaſon, all by order of Windebank : they ſaid | The ſeventeenth of May, the commons ordered p. 275- 

moreover, that they had diſcovered ſixty four letters | the lord-mayor of London®, to prevent Papiſts from : Allo the 

of grace to ſtay proſecutions againſt Papiſts, directed | reſorting to embaſſadors houſes, and the Queens _ | 

to ſeveral counties and judges. It was added, that | chapels. | FT 

indeed the King had power to pardon the condemn- The twenty fourth, the members of the houſe Southwarle 

ed; but to command no farther proſecution was | had orders to bring in, by ſuch a time, the names juſtices. 

contrary to law. th er bp. of all recuſants convict in each county. p. 276. 
The thirtieth of November, the commons de- | The ſecond of June, was read in the houſe of p. 280. 

ſired the general of the army to dimiſs all Popiſn commons a bill for diſarming all the Papiſts in 

officers (3); and moved his Majeſty, that all com- the kingdom. 41914 0 

manders and other officers, in any town or gariſon, | In January laſt, the commons had begun to take Proceeding of 

who were Papiſts, might be removed. Charles | into conſideration the contribution raiſed among the the commons 

replied; he knew of no Papiſt had the command of | Roman Catholics, for carrying on the late wat Oren 's 

any place, but had however given orders to be | againſt the Scots, at the inſtance of her Majeſty; "bo; hg 

more particularly iniormed. ares etl who wrote a circular letter to exhort them thereto. Papiſts for the 
The firſt of December, the houſe ordered the | Walter Montague and fir Kenelm Digby, were ſent war with 

preparing a remonſtrance to his Majeſty, con- | for and examined, and the commons ſeemed reſolved On. 

cerning the Pope's nuncio. This was count Roſetri, | vigorouſly to puſh this affair: but the Queen found P:.15% 19% 

who exerciſed in England the function of nuncio, | means to appeaſe them by a meſſage, wherein ſhe The Queen's 

under color, that it was neceſſary to the Queen for | ſaid, That ſhe was moved to raiſe money in that meſſage to 


— 


matters of conſcience.  . ay manner tor the King's aſſiſtance, merely out of her the commons, 
The fifth, the houſe diſpatched orders to all the | tender affection to him, and if it were illegal, ſhe Pcb. 
e. | | | | Nalſon, 
| f | 747. 
(1) In the report it is added, That very few appeared to be under the King's own hand, and of them not any one but at the —_ 
requeſt of foreign embaſſadors, and the Queen mother. Ruſhworth, Vol. LV. p. 68. ccur. 


2) M. Rapin having made ſome miſtakes in this paragraph, they are corrected from the report at large in Ruſhworth, Vol. 
10 2 68. The — of theſe letters of grace was this : they were directed to archbiſhops, biſhops, judges, and all other the 
King's officers, to ſtay all proceedings againſt the perſons therein named. 1 | 

(z) The general's anſwer was, That as ioon as poſſibly he could, he would return his anſwer in writing. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. P-7 3. 
(4) Particularly that there were fifteen hundred in Lancaſhire, eight thouſand in Ireland, and ſeveral thouſands in ſouth and 


north Wales, well furniſhed with arms, and well paid and provided for. p. 1 88. 


Re en, 


—— 


(5) March 16, both houſes agreed to petition the King to remove all Papiſts from court, Ib. p. 211. * 
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cautions for the future. She ſaid moreover; That, 


— underſtanding the having one ſent to her from the 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


390. 


The Queen's 
confeſſor 
accuſed. 
300, &c. 
Diurn. 
Occur. 


Affairs with 
the Scots. 


Pope was diſtaſteful to the kingdom, ſhe was deſirous 
to give the parliament ſatisfaction, and in conve- 
nient time would remove him, This convenient 
time was not yet come in June following,. when the 
nuncio Roſetti was ſtill with her Majeſty : but at 
length the commons having ordered him to be 
brought to the bar of their houſe to be examined, 
he hid himſelf, and on the morrow departed for 
Rome. Montague, W inter and {ir Kenelm Digby 
retired to France. | 

Father Philips, the Queen's confeſſor, was alſo 
examined by the commons, who afterwards brought 
an accuſation againſt him to the lords, and againſt 
the ſuperior of the Capuchins belonging to the 
Queen, Poſſibly, this accuſation was only to 
frighten and oblige them to withdraw. | 

heſe are all the material paſſages with regard 
to Catholics, before King Charles's journey to 
Scotland, which will be mentioned hereafter. Ir is 
time to return to the Scotiſh army, which we left at 
Newcaſtle, 

Charles had flattered himſelf, that the parlia- 
ment would eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Scotland, and 
furniſh him with means to drive the Scots from 
England. This was the firſt, or rather the only 


| affair he recommended in his firſt ſpeech to both 


- grievances. 


houſes. But to be convinced how vain this hope 
was, it needs only be conſidered, that the leading 
men of that party which oppoſed the King, were 
thoſe who incouraged the Scots to enter England, 
and that this party was ſo ſuperior in the parliament, 
that but few of Charles's partiſans durſt utter a ſil- 
lable to ſupport his intereſt. It was this Scotiſh 
invaſion which conſtrained him ro call a parliament, 
and inabled the parliament to break all that Prince's 
meaſures, and oblige him to admit the 'redreſs of 
In a word, it was ſolely by means of 
the Scots that the parliament had 1n their power to 
reſtore the government to its ancient and natural 
ſtate, They would therefore have acted againſt 
their own intereſt, and directly contrary to the end 
they propoſed, had they ſupplied his Majeſty with 
means to expel the Scots trom England: accordingly, 
they took not one ſtep that way tending. On the 
contrary, it evidently appeared, that they conſidered 
the Scots as brethren, who, having the ſame. intereft 
as the Engliſh, were come to aſſiſt and act in concert 
with them. RO, e 2276 

The ninth of November, ſix days after opening 
the parljament, ſir William 8 knight 


of the ſhire for Northumberland, ſpeaking concern- 


from the Scotiſh army, termed the Scots, invading, 


rebels. 


p. 166, 169. 


Nalſon, 


P: 747; 
hitclock. 
p. 40. 
Diurn. 
Occur.. 


ing the matter of a petition, preſented by that county 
on account of the oppreſſions they labored under 


The houſe was ſo offended at this expreſſion 
that Widdrington eſcaped impriſonment only by 


recanting, and promiſing never more to ſtile them 


rebels, Nothing was more capable to convince 
Charles how averſe the commons were from aiding 


| him againſt the Scots: but this was not the only mark 


they gave of their intention. Firſt, they thought 
proper to make the Scots a preſent of three hundred 
thouſand pounds, in recompenſe for their brotherly 
aſſiſtance to England. Secondly, they found means 


to prolong the negociation for peace till the ſeventh 
of Augult 1641, that 1s, 'till almoſt all the griev- 
anccs were redreſſed, the triennial bill paſſed, and . 


another, that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved 


but by a particular act for that purpoſe. All this 
was very remote from the hopes wherewith Charles 
had flattered himſelf, that he ſhould have a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply to compel the Scots to return home. 


As the troubles of Scotland were the fountain and 


origin of waatever paſſed in this parliament, I am 


Book XX 


perſuaded the reader will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing CHARLESI 


between King Charles and the Scots, between Scot- 
land and England. What follows is the ſubſtance 
of the earl of Briſtol's ſpeech to both houſes, when 
he was ſelected by the lords-commiſſioners to 
acquaint them with what had thitherto paſſed in 
that affair. 


(e 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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* any man, nor to inquire into the cauſe why the 


Scots (as they pretended from neceſſity) were 
drawn to enter this kingdom; nor why the 
King's army, when ſervice was to be done, was 
out of the way; but that thoſe thro? whoſe hands 
theſe have paſſed, may hereafter give their own 
account. | 

«© His Majeſty having called his great council 
ce at York, made to them two propoſitions. The 
firſt was, how his army ſhould be relieved and 
maintained? To this the lords refolved to ingage 
themſelves, and to ſend deputies to London to 
negociate a ſupply. ' The ſecond propoſition 
was that, after the Scots had paſſed Northumber- 
land, taken Newcaſtle, and pofſeſſed the biſhop- 
rick of Purham, they ſent a petition to his Ma- 
jeſty, which contained in general terms a deſire 
to have their grievances taken into conſideration. 
Upon receit of his Majeſty's anfwer, the Scotiſh 
lords ſent his Majeſty a ſecond petition, in which 
they made their particular demands, and declared 
that, according to his Majeſty's command, they 
would advance no farther into England. So 
his Majeſty aſked the lords, what anſwer ſhould 
be made to that petitionary letter? The lords 
replied, that it was impoſſible for them to give 
any well-grounded advice, unleſs the true ſtate 
of his affairs, and the condition of his army 
were laid before them. Whereupon his Ma- 
jeſty commanded the earl of Traquair to make 
the narration of the Scotiſh buſineſs, and their 
late acts of parliament, and the lord-lieutenant- 
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army ſtood. | 0.89 7 | 
«© The Scots army had paſſed Northumberland 
without reſiſtance. They had diſputed the paſ- 
ſage of the river Tyne at Newburn, where the 
Engliſh horſe retired in diforder. His Majeſty's 
foot army, conſiſting of twelve or fourteen 
thouſand man in Newcaſtle, likewiſe retired to 
York, whereby the town of Newcaſtle, a place 
of great conſideration, was fallen into the Scots 
hands, and the biſhoprick of Durham brought 
under contribution. | 

e In this ſtate the gentry of that biſhoprick 
repaired to his Majeſty; from whom they were 
retered to the earl of Strafford, who gave them 
this anſwer poſitively ; That they could look for 
no help nor protection from the King, and there- 
tore they. might uſe the beſt means they could to 
preſerve their lives and eſtates; whereby they 
were forced to conſent to a' very heavy contri- 
bution, tho' ſuch without which the Scotiſh army 
could not ſubſiſt. This contribution was eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a day for the biſhop- 
rick. ot Durham, Northumberland, and New- 
« caſtle, Theſe gentlemen much lamented their 
« eſtates, that the Scots ſhould be -irritated by 
e being proclaimed traitors. 


- 


Ihe Scots, on the other hand, repreſented to 
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e the King's commiſſioners, that being threatened 
« with an army of thirty or forty thouſand men, 
another 


here a ſuccinct account of the negociation of peace Ax? 


1640. 
— a, 


The commiſſioners imployed by his Majeſty Th 

, , e earl of 
intend not to look farther back into the buſineſs, Briſtobs ch. 
than the acts of their own imployments; they tion of hi 
intend to give no account of the pacification no ro 
interrupted, nor war renewed ; no account how 80 1 
the armies in England, Ireland, and by ſea were Ruſbwortl 


deſigned ; they purpoſe not to lay fault upon * IV. p. 


Ots. 


general “ to give account in what condition the * Thee of 
Strafford. 
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another of ten thouſand out of Ireland, and by 
roclamation declared traitors and rebels; and 
aving heard of another army providing, of eight 
or ten thouſand, by ſhiping to hinder their trade, 
at leaſt their commerce with England, that they 
were drawn together by neceſſity, as they pre- 
tended, of defenſe. They farther alleged, that 
it was a common diſcourſe, of which they had 
ſeen papers, that they ſhould be reduced into a 
province, which would be but one ſummer's 
work. Therefore they had drawn their power 
together, and being aſſembled, and their coun- 
try poor, taking advantage of the time, while 
all thoſe armies which ſhould oppoſe them were 
„cout of the way, they were forced to enter Eng- 
& land. | 
«© Thus the great council of lords, found that 
ce the Scots had increaſed their confines near four- 
« ſcore miles in England, and had paſſed the rivers 
of Tweed and Tine; and that the river of Tees, 
« the boundary of Yorkſhire, was not to be de- 
ec fended, being fordable in many places by forty 
« horſe in front: that if the Scots ſhould pals that 
<< river, there was no poſſibility to hinder them 


o 


4 from coming to York, without hazarding a bat-| 


ce tle, which the earl of Strafford declared to them 
« he would not adviſe, becauſe the King's army 
«« conſiſted of troops untrained, and unuſed to 
« arms. 


This being the caſe, the lords adviſed his 


* Majeſty that the Scots and their grievances might | 


« be heard: and whereas their complaint had 
« been, that their petitions to his Majeſty had 
& been conveyed by conduits of an evil reliſh, 
<« that there might be choſen ſuch lords-commil- 
e fſioners of whoſe integrity they could not doubt. 
The King was pleaſed to refer the choice of 
theſe commiſſioners to the great council : and 
to them power was given, under the great ſeal 
of England, to hear whatſoever the Scots could 
lay before them, and to enter into treaty with 
them. | 

When this was propoſed to the Scots commiſ- 
ſioners, they repreſented, that the countries where 
they lay were become poor; that they could not 
think, as their affairs ſtood, of returning home; 
that his Majeſty had reſtrained them from paſſing 
* farther into England; ſo that a treaty in this 
<< exigent was worſe than a war, unleſs means might 
<< be thought upon how they might ſubſiſt while the 
<« treaty was on foot; otherwiſe they ſhould be 
& obliged to plunder the country. | 

« The commiſſioners having diſpatched ſome of 
ce their company to acquaint his Majeſty with the 
« Scots demands, a commiſſion was given them by 
the K ing to treat with the Scots for a maintenance, 
« and the commiſſioners thought that, inſtead of 
e giving them any allowance, they ſhould be left 
ce to their proportion of that contribution of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a day, already agreed 
on by the counties, as leſs diſhonorable than to 
aſſign them maintenance. Accordingly, the pre- 
e limĩnaries were agreed upon; the treaty of ceſſa- 
ce tion concluded, and the commiſſioners adviſed 
e his Majeſty to ratify it, which was done. The 
« parliament approaching, their lordſhips adviſed 
. 2 Majeſty to transfer the treaty from Rippon to 
London; whereto his Majeſty conſented. 

« To excuſe the preliminaries agreed on at Rip- 
ee pon, the earl of Briftol added, that it was indeed 
% hard to pay the Scots a contribution of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a day, and that there 
« was already ſome doubt that the countries were 


8 


| 


_— 


not able to bear it: 
„eit was objected by th 


% promile, or to obey his Majeſty, but that they. 
e ſhould be * againd their will to = uh 
< der the country. For which reaſons the earl of 
5 Strafford had declared, that the counties of Cum- 
** berland and Weſtmoreland being under the Scots 
power, it was reaſonable that in ſubſidium ? 
they ſhould contribute ſome help to their neigh- 
bors : but he added, that the commiſſioners left 
at Durham had written, that it was impoſſible 
for them to proceed in the agreement; which if 
it were broken on their part, the Scots would 
allege an impoſſibility to conſent to ſtarve; ſo 
that it ſome means were not found, by which 
thoſe counties ingaged might be relieved, he was 
afraid all their labor and treaty would come to 
nothing. Therefore the commiſſioners, and all 
the lords, ingaged themſelves faithfully and truly 
to declare all theſe things to the parliament. 
„The earl of Briſtol declared farther, that it 
was far from the lord-· commiſſioners purpoſe to 
move any ſupply of money from the houſe of 
commons, but to lay the cauſe before them; 
avering certainly, that if ſome courſe was not 
taken, the whole kingdom would be put into 
diſorder. Armies would not ſtarve ; retiring 
was not yet in the thoughts of the Scots; there- 
tore they muſt plunder and deftroy, or advance 
into Yorkſhire, and ſo farther into England to 
ſeek ſubſiſtance; the prevention whereof did 
highly import the King and kingdom. 
« Laſtly, the earl propoſed to the parliament 
another thing, no leſs worthy of conſideration, 
viz. That if the Scots army were provided of a 
competency, it were very ſtrange there ſhould 
not an equal care be had for maintaining the 
King's army. He ſaid the Scots army was ſtrong 
and powerful, and little other reſiſtance againſt 
it but the impediments of an army marching in 
winter; but whether it were fit for a kingdom 
to be truſted to accidents of froſts, with a peo- 
ple bred in Swedeland (1) and cold countries, 
he left to their diſcretion. He confeſſed, that 
the Scots had made great proteſtations, and with 
great execrations avered, that they had no intent 
to advance forward, but return when they ſhall 
have received ſatisfaction: = the commiſſioners 
did not conceive that the kingdom ſhould rely 
upon promiſes and proteſtations. Many acci- 
dents might happen, when a nation, come from 
a far country to a better, ſhould be told, the 
buſineſs they came about was juſt, and their quar- 
rel good; who, finding themſelves in af at paſture, 
may pick quarrels with their leaders if they ſhould 
go about to prevent them. Upon theſe grounds 
his lordſhip preſented to the general conſideration, 
the ſupply of his Majeſty's army, that it be not 
dülbanded; which if it ſhould come to pals, 
« Yorkſhire, and other parts of England were left 
ce to the Scots diſcretion. His lordſhip ſaid, he 
«© durſt not ſay the Scots would not come forward, 
« but that it was in their power if they would; 
« and therefore he recommended this repreſenta- 
<« tion to the whole body of the kingdom, to pre- 
t yent future dangers.” 
There was no occaſion to uſe many arguments 
to induce the parliament to allow that the Scotiſh 
army ſhould be maintained in England. Upon the 
earl of Briſtol's report, it was reſolyed, that the 
« commons approve the perſons of thoſe lords 


'CC 
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« who were commiſſioners in the late treaty, to 


—  — 


——_ 


| (1) This alludes to the fix thouſand Scots ſent by King Charles to the King of Sweden, under command of marquis Ha- 


milton. 
Vol. II. 


Theſe troops ſerved in Germany, and never in Sweden. * 2 


be 


but that, on the other ſide, CuaARkLESI 
a 0 e Scots, that it was impoſ- Ax' 1640 
ſible, if che payment ſhould fail, to keep their worm 
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Cel Ax lFSsIL “ be commiſſioners now to treat with the Scots 
An' 1540. commiſſioners in this declaration, that no con- 
3 QJiuſion of theirs ſhould bind the commons, with-. 


Tteaty with 
Scotland. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


362, &c. 


« out their conſent in parliament.” Tho? the Scot- 
iſh army was very expenſive to England, yet the 
negociation held *till the ſeventh of Auguſt 1641, 
when the treaty was finally ſigned. I ſhall inſert 
here a ſummary of the articles, that it may be ſeen 
firſt, wherein conſiſted the differences between King 
Charles and the Scots, and the difficulties of a pact- 
fication ; and ſecondly, what was the fruit of Charles's 
grand project, of reducing the kirk of Scotland 


to a perfect conformity with the church of England, 


and perhaps of rendering himſelf ablolute in Scot- 
land, as in ſome meaſure he was in England when 
he formed this enterpriſe. 


Subſtance of the treaty concluded between Eng. 
land and Scotland, the ſeventh of Auguſt, 1041. 


ec IRST, the Scots declare that, by their 
* treating with the Engliſh parliament, the) 
« do not acknowledge any dependence of Scotland 
« upon England, &c. 

1. The Scots firſt demand. | 

« That his Majeſty would be gracioufly pleaſed 
“ to command, that the acts of the late parliament, 
« of Scotland may be publiſhed in his Majeſty*s 
« name, with conſent of the eſtates of parliament 
« convened, by his Majeſty's authority, the ſecond 
« of June, 1640. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty doth, in the word of a 
King, promiſe the publiſhing of the faid acts, with 
the acts to be made in the next ſeſſion of the ſame 
parliament 3 and. that all the ſaid acts have in al! 
time coming the ſtrength of laws, &c. | 

2d Demand. That the caſtle of Edinburg, 
c and other ſtrengths of the kingdom ſhould be 
« furniſhed, and uſed for defenſe and ſecurity of the 
&« kingdom. 

Anſwer. Agreed. | 

zd Demand. That Scotiſh men, within his 
&« Majeſty's dominions of England and Ireland, 
« may be freed from cenſure for ſubſcribing the co- 
« venant, and be no more preſſed with oaths and 
« ſubſcriptions, unwarranted by their laws, and 
« contrary to their national oath and covenant ap- 
4 proved by his Majeſty. Ss 

Anſirer, Granted, with regard to the ſubjects of 
Scotland who ſhall be ſojourners only in England 
or Ireland: but ſuch ſhall be excepted as are ſettled 
inhabitants in either of the two kingdoms. The 
Engliſh and Iriſh ſhall have the like privilege in 
Scotland. | ; 

4th Demand. That whoſoever ſhall be found, 
« upon trial and examination, by the eſtates of 
« either of the two parliaments, to have been the 
« authors and cauſers of the late and preſent troubles 
« and combuſtions, whether by laboring to make 
e and foment diviſion between the King and his 
% people, or between the two nations, or any other 
&« way, ſhall be liable to the cenſure and ſentence of 
« the ſaid parliaments reſpectively, the Engliſh to 
« the parliament of England, and the Scots to that 
of Scotland. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty believeth he hath none ſuch 
as incendiaries about him; and therefore he can 
make no other declaration, than that all his courts 
of juſtice are free and open to all men. His par- 
liament in this kingdom is now ſiting, and the cur- 
rent parliament of Scotland near approaching the 
time of their meeting. To either of which, he 
doth not prohibit any of his ſubjects to preſent 


their juſt grievances and complaints, of whatſoever 
nature, | 
And whereas it was farther demanded, that his 
Majeſty would be pleaſed not to imploy any perſon 
or perſons, in office or place, who ſhall be judged 
incapable by ſentence of parliament, his Majeſty 
agreeth thereto; nor will he make uſe of their ſer- 
vice without the conſent of parliament, nor grant 
them acceſs to his perſon. | 
5th Demand. That their ſhips and goods, and 
all damage thereof may be reſtored. 
Anſwer. This is condeſcended to, on condition 
it be reciprocal. And the Scotiſh commiſſioners 
having informed, that about fourſcore ſhips of Scot- 
land are yet ſtayed in the Engliſh ports, and are 


Cnartys} 
AN? 1640, 
— an oh 


like to ſuffer much farther loſs and damage; it is 


agreed, warrants ſhall be preſently granted for their 
delivery, and that four thouſand pounds be preſently 
1dvanced, for helping the preſent ſeting forth of the 
{aid ſhips. | pu 
oth Demand. That for the loſſes which the 
*« kingdom of Scotland hath ſuſtained, and for the 
*< vaſt charges they have been put to, reparation 
«© be made. | pe nk 
Anſwer. The parliament of England grants to 
the Scots, for this purpoſe, the ſum of three hundred 
thouſand pounds. 5 
And whereas it was deſired by the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners, that the Engliſh commiſſioners would let 
them know the ſecurity, manner and terms of pay- 
ment of the aforeſaid ſum, and of the arrears due 
tor relief of the northern counties; it was agreed, 
by order of the parliament, that they ſhould have 
tourſcore thouſand pounds, with the whole arrears 
Jue to the army, betore the diſbanding thereof * 


and for paying the remnant of the ſaid ſum, an act 


of parliament of public faith ſhall paſs for ſecurity 
thereof; and that one moiety ſhall be paid at Mid- 
ſummer 1642, and the other moiety a year after, 
in 1643. | | 

And in like manner, whereas it was deſired by 
the Scotiſh commiſſioners, that they might know 
to whom they ſhould addreſs themſelves for pay- 
ment of the forementioned ſums, the parliament 
hath appointed commiffioners ——and reſolved that 
the place of payment ſhall be the chamber of Lon- 
don. And laſtly, that a fate conduct ſhall be granted 
for the ſecure tranſporting of the monies to Scotland. 

7th Demand. That all ſuch declarations, pro- 
e clamations, books, libels, &c. as have been 
% made againſt the ſubjects of Scotland, may be 
*« ſuppreſied and deſtroyed. 5 

Anſwer. It is agreed, that all ſuch declara- 


tions, &c. be reciprocally ſuppreſſed in England, 


Ireland and Scotland. 


8th Demand. 
Containing ſeveral articles. 


c 1, That all tokens and ſhews of hoſtility upon 
e the borders of the two kingdoms may be taken 
« away; and particularly, that not only the gari- 
« ſons of Berwick and Carliſle may be removed, 
c but that the works may be flighted, and the 
& places diſmantled (1). | 

Anſwer. His Majeſty is deſirous, that all things 


between the kingdoms of England and Scotland 


be reduced into the ſame ftate they were in before 
the begining of the late troubles. ; 

« 2, That there be unity in religion, and unt- 
« formiry of church-government between the two 
„ nations. 


Anſwer. His Majeſty, with the advice of both 


— 


OY 


(1) 'This clauſe was uſually inſerted in treaties between England and Scotland, that neither of the two nations ſhould take 
pooſſoſſion of Berwick or Carliſle. Rapin, 


houſes 
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CaaRLes J houſes of parliament, doth approve of the affection 

aw 1640. of his ſubjects of Scotland, in their deſire of having 

2 conformity in church-government between the 
two nations; and as the parliament hath already 
taken into conſideration the reformation of church- 
government, ſo they will proceed in due time, as 
ſhall beſt conduce to the glory of God, the peace 
of the church, .and of both kingdoms. | 

«© 3, That the King's Majeſty and the Prince 
« come and reſide ſometimes in Scotland. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty will repair thither, as he 
ſhall find the urgency of their affairs require his pre- 
ſenſe, and his other conveniencies here permit. 

„ 4, That the officers of ſtate, counſellors and 
c ſeſſioners, within the kingdom of Scotland, be 
e placed by advice of parliament. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty promiſes to give ear fo 
far to the informations of his parliament, and, when 
the parliament is not ſiting, of his council and col- 
lege of juſtice, as that he ſhall either make choice 
of ſuch as they ſhall recommend unto him, or, if 
he thinks another perſon fiter than any of thoſe re- 
commended, he ſhall make the ſame known to the 
parliament, or in the time between parliament to 
the council and ſeſſion, that if there is juſt exception 
againſt the life and qualification of the ſaid party, 

he may timely nominate ſome other, againſt whom 
there ſhall be no juſt exception. His Majeſty de- 
clares alſo, that the places in the college of juſtice, 
ſhall be provided unto the judges, Quamdiu ſe 
< bene geſſerint. If this anſwer cannot content the 
Scotiſh commiſſioners, his Majeſty remits the whole 
anſwer to be conſidered by him, or his commiſſion- 
ers, at the parliament, at the next ſiting thereof. 

« 5, That his Majeſty would be pleaſed to place 
& about his own perſon, in places of greateſt near- 
&« neſs and truſt, ſome of his Scotiſh ſubjects. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty ſhall continue the ſame 
care which hitherto he hath done for their ſatisfac- 
tion in this particular; and not only ſo, but ſhall 
alſo recommend the ſame to the Prince his ſon. 

« 6, That none may have place about his Ma- 
« jeſty, and the Prince, but ſuch as are of the re- 
c formed religion. | 

Anſwer. His Majeſty doth conceive, that his 
ſubjects of Scotland have no intention by this pro- 
polition (eſpecially by way of demand) to limit, or 
preſcribe unto him the choice of his fervants, but 
rather to ſhew their zeal to religion ; wherein his 
own piety will make him do therein that which 
may give juſt ſatisfaction to his people. 

4 7, That the copper coin which hath paſſed in 
* Scotland this long time, for ſeven times and a- 
& bove as much as the true value and worth 
& thereof, be newly regulated; and that no cop- 
© per money be coined hereafter without conſent 
& of the eſtates convened in parliament. 

Anſwer. His Majeſty recommends this matter 
to the inſuing parliament of Scotland, not only con- 
cerning the copper coin to be coined hereafter, but 
alſo the copper money already coined, how the ſame 

ſhall paſs in payment for the time to come. 

Ruſtw-orth, After theſe articles, there was added to the treaty, 
Vol. IV. p. the draught of an act of oblivion, the moſt ample 
970. that could be, which was to paſs in all the parlia- 
ments of the three kingdoms, but of which the be- 
nefit was not to extend to the Scotiſh prelates, the 
earl of Traquair, ſir Robert Spoteſwood, fir John 
Hay, and mr. Walter Balcanqual. 

Lord Loudon having carried this treaty to Scot- 
land, to communicate 1t- to the parliament of that 
kingdom, now aſſembled, returned ſome time atter 
with twelve articles, explaining certain paſſages of 
the treaty, and whereto the Engliſh commiſſioners 


32 


Id p. 374. 


| liament made them a preſent of three hundred 


returned anſwers which were approved. Theſe CuAR TES! 


articles with the anſwers were added to the treaty. Ax' 1640. 
In fine, the treaty was confirmed and ratified by a. 
act of parliament inſerted at the end, to this effect: 
Be it therefore inacted by his Majeſty, with P. 374- 

e the aſſent of the lords and commons in this 

*« preſent parliament aſſembled, that the faid treaty, 

and all the articles thereof aſſented to, as afore- 

5 ſaid, be and ſtand forever ratifiedand eſtabliſhed, 


© and have the force, vigor, ſtrength and authority 


of a law, ſtatute, and act of parliament. 
(The fame for Scotland.) 

* And his Majeſty for himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, 
doth promiſe © in verbo principis, never to 
come in the contrary of this ſtatute and ſanction, 
or any thing therein contained ; but to hold the 
ſame in all points firm and ſtable, and ſhall 
cauſe it to be truly obſerved by all his Majeſty's 
leiges, according to the tenor and intent thereof, 
for now and ever. Like as the parliament of 
both kingdoms give full aſſurance, and do make 


public faith, in the name of both kingdoms re- 


e ſpectively, for the true and faithful obſervance of 
* this treaty, and whole articles thereot inviolably, 
& hinc inde,* in all time to come.” 9 
As Charles afterwards ſuppoſed he had reaſon to 
complain, that the Scots had violated this treaty in 
two of the principal articles, I am of opinion the 
reader will be glad to ſee at large theſe two articles 
whereon this complaint was grounded. They are 
contained in the act of oblivion, under theſe words: 
It is agreed, that an act be paſſed in the par- A particular 
*© lament of England; that the kingdoms of Eng- clauſe con- 
land or Ireland ſhall not denounce nor make cerning the 
„war upon the kingdom of Scotland, without 14. 5. 1. 
conſent of the parliament of England: as, on © P37 
the other part, it ſhall be inacted there, that the 
« kingdom of Scotland ſhall not denounce nor 
* make war againſt the kingdom of England, or 
Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of 
Scotland. | 
% And in caſe any of the ſubjects of either 
kingdom ſhall rife in arms, or make war againſt 
any of the kingdoms and ſubjects thereof, with- 
e out conſent of the parliament of that kingdom 
* whereof they are ſubjects, or upon which they 
do depend, that they ſhall be held, reputed and 
* demeaned as traitors to the ſtates whereof they 
care ſubjects.” | 
It afterwards occurred that the King and parlia- 
ment making war upon each other, the Scots ſent 
an army to aſſiſt the Engliſh parliament againſt 
King Charles, whence he infered, that to make 
war againſt him, was to make war againſt England. 
The Scots, on the contrary, pretended that, very far 
from making war againſt England, they ſent their 
troops thither on purpoſe to aſſiſt that kingdom. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that from the diverſity of 
principles proceeds the diverſity of conſequences. | | 
To finiſh in a word what relates to Scotland, I Charles con- 
ſhall only add, that the King went thither in Auguſt _ N. 
1641, ſtayed there 'till the ninteenth of November, demand. 
aſſiſted in perſon at the parliament, and gave the Ruſhworth. 


tifications he daily received. He had paſſionately Hereſents the 
defired to be revenged on the Scots, or at leaſt to mortifications 
expel them the kingdom; and he ſaw that the par- 


thouſand pounds to reward them for their coming. 


(1) May 2, was ſolemniſed at Whitehall the marriage between William Prince of Orange, and lady Mary, King Charles's 


eldeſt daughter. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 240. 


He 
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Cu Au Es! He hated the Preſbyterians, and would moſt glad- 
Ax' 1640. ly have had it in his power utterly to exterminate 
—y— Preſbytery ; but he perceived that, on the con- 
trary, the houſe of commons openly took their part, 
and labored to deſtroy epiſcopacy. His two prin- 
cipal miniſters in whom he molt confided, were n 
th: Tower, and he readily comprehended that the 
commons deſigned not to ſtop there, fince, with re- 
card to the earl of Strafford, they were daily leeking 
means to make good their charge. Two others of 
his miniſters had been forced to tlee, and the appear- 
ing ſtill well affected to him ſuſficed to render any 
perſon the object of the commons perſecution. 
We have already ſhewn after what manner King 
Charles governed during fifteen years, and the 
reader mult be convinced that he intended to alter 
the government, and procure for himlelt and ſuc- 
ceſſors a power far more extenſive than what was 
allowed him by the Jaws, and to which none of his 
predeceſſors, Richard II excepted, had ever pre- 
tended. I except not even Henry VIII, the moſt 
abſolute ot all the Kings of England, ſince William 
= the Conqueror. But there was between Henry VIII. | 
1 be. and Charles I, this difference. Henry did What- 
Charles I ang ever he plcated by way of parliament; whercas 
Henry VIII. Charles was for ruling without parliaments, looking 
on them as little neceſſary to the government's con- 
ſtitution. Since this parliament aſſembled, ſcarce a 
day had paſſed, but the commons attacked this 
Prince's project, by declaring illegal what he had 
done during fifteen years, or by rigorouſly proſe- 
cuting the inſtruments he had uſed to execute his 


ninteenth of April, voted it to have been ſufficiently 


deſigns. It is therefore eaſy to guels how far Charles 
muſt have been touched with all theſe mortifications, 
and with what impatience he bore the 1 
haughty deportment towards him. Nothing was 
more contrary to his inflexible humor, than to be 
forced to ſtoop to a houſe of commons, for whom 
he had thitherto expreſſed the utmoſt contempt. 
It is not theretore to be wondered at if, in the melan- 
choly poſture of his affairs, he ſhould meditate ſome 
way to tree himſelf from this thraldom. But one 
ſlight attempt to compaſs this end ſerved only to 
hurry him into irretrievable deſtruction. 
Plot to get This was a project of gaining the army, and 
the army to cauſing it to declare for his Majeſty. Charles ap- 
Tug: for the proved the ſcheme without foreſceing the conſe- 
Clarendon, querces; not having any miniſter about him who 
p. 191, Kc. had either the inclination or ability to give him 
210. wholclome couitel. I am ſenſible this is a place full 
Nalſon, of dangerous rocks, whereon a hiſtorian cannot 


4 ** caſily avoid ſpliting. This plot to gain the army 
Manch. is by ſome looked on as a chimera, a mere fiction, 
Mem. to render King Charles odious. But, on the other 


Warwick. hand, the parliament conſiderea it as a real con- 
{piracy, and pretended to draw thence evident proofs 
that this Prince's compliance to redreſs grievances, 
was all diſſimulation and grimace, in expectation 
of ſome opportunity forcibly to reſtore himſelf to 

which does the ſituation he was in before this parliament. This 

him great pred in the parliament a molt inſuperable diſtruſt of 
prejudice. the King, and a reſolution to put it out of his power 
to break. his word, and the means they uſed to exe- 
cute this reſolution occaſioned thoſe inteſtine wars 

Neceſſity of . whereof I ſhall treat hereafter. It is therefore ab- 

examining fſolutely requiſite we examine this conſpiracy, in 

the reabey' of rd dilcover whether it was real or ſuppoſiti- 
this plot, order to dilcove S re ppo 

tous; ſince thence flow all the inſuing proceedings 

of King and parliament, and upon this it is that 

the intelligent and unbiaſled reader may cenſure either 

Its connexion of the parties. But before I proceed to this com- 


with the earl Dination, it will be neceſſary to ſay a few words of]“ his parliament.” 


of Strafford's 
af ur. — 


the earl of Strafford's affair, with which this has CRARTEZI 
lome connexion. 2 1640 

That noble perfonage had been impeached by the 
commons, the eleventh of November, 1640; but his Bill of attain. 
proceſs could not be ready for trial before the twenty- ga. ind 
ſecond of March 1640-1. This trial held 'till the the ke 
twelfth of April, and then the commons, who had commons, 5 
been conſtantly preſent, doubtleſs finding that the Clarendon, 
ſentence would not be ſo rigorous as they wiſhed, b. 178. 
reſolved to proceed againſt that earl by way of bill 2 
of attainder. They therefore, on the ſixteenth and = 
proved, that the earl of Strafford had indeavored 
to ſubvert the kingdom's fundamental laws, and 
introduce arbitrary and tyrannical government into 
the realms of England and Ireland ; and that this 
was high-treaſon. On the twenty-firſt of the fame p. 22;, 
month, the bill of attainder paſſed, with a majority 
of 204 againſt 39. 

The bill met with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition in the Ax' 1041, 
houſe of peers, that it was very doubtful whether Petition a. 
it would paſs, or be thrown out. For which reaſon, Sit him, 
on the twenty-tourth, was preſented to both houſes P 233. 

a petition, ſubſeribed by upwards of forty- thouſand (1) 
Londoners, ſeting forth the cauſes of their fears and 
luſpicions : and among others, that juſtice was not 

yer executed upon the earl of Stratford, and that 

there was reaſon to apprehend ſome ſecret conſpiracy 
againſt the parliament. The twenty-eighth of April, p. 238. 
the commons ſent to acquaint their lordſhips, with 

their having received intormation, that the earl of 
Stratford had a deſign to make his eſcape from the 
Tower: that the guard about him was weak, and 
therefore they deſired he might be cloſe priſoner, 

and his guards ſtrengthened ; whereto the lords con- 
ſented. The firſt of May, his Majeſty went to the p. 239. 
parliament, and addreſſed both houſes to this pur- 

port, viz.—“ That having been preſent at the Charles's 
„trial of the earl of Strafford, he could not in ſpeech in par, 
e conſcience condemn him of high-treaſon, tho? he lament. 
* thought him guilty of miſdemeanors: therefore 

he deſired the lords to find ſome way to bring 
him out of this great ſtreight.“ 

The commons were greatly troubled and diſ- A rabble a: 
guſted with this ſpeech, and immediately adjourned ſemble at 
till May the third, on which day great multitudes Weſtminſter. 
of people (2)repairing to Weſtminſter, inſulted and r 
menaced the lords, as they were going to their houſe, 243. - 
crying out, juſtice ! juſtice ! Diurn. Occur; 

The ſame day, mr. Pym made known to the pn 1c. 
houſe, „That there were diverſe informations given t the con- 
«« of dcſperare deſigns, both at home and abroad, mons a plot 
«© againlt the parliament, and. the peace of the to ſeduce the 
% nation; and that the perſons ingaged therein am. 
«© were under an oath of ſecreſy: that indeavors 3 | 
e were uſed to diſaffect the army, not only againſt p 8 
the parliament's proceedings, but to bring them 
« up againſt the parliament to over-awe them: 
« that there was alſo a deſign upon the Tower; 
« and indeayors for the earl of Strafford's eſcape : 
that theſe combinations at home had a correſpon- 
« dency with practiſes abroad; and that the French 
«© were drawing down their forces amain to the ſea- 
« fide; and there was cauſe to fear their intent 
« was upon Portſmouth : that diverſe perſons of 
e eminency about the Queen were deeply ingaged 
in theſe plots: that it was neceſſary the ports 
e ſhould be ſtoped, and his Majeſty deſired to 
command, that no perſon attending upon the 
King, Queen, or Prince, ſhould depart without 
« leave of his Majeſty, with the humble advice of 


196. 


(1) Twenty thouſand, ſaid to be of good rank and quality, ſubſcribed this petition. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 234. 
(2) A rabole of about ſix thouſand out of the city, with (words, cudgels, and ſtaves, pretending decay of trade, and want of 


bread. Whitlock, p. 45 


— 
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Caantesl Hereupon the houſe fell into a ſerious debate of 
An? 1641. this matter, and were generally of opinion, that it 


A— was neceſſary to enter into a common reſolution for 
- the kingdom's ſafety. 

If one reflects in what juncture this conſpiracy 

was diſcovered to the houſe, tho' mr. Pym was in- 

formed of it long before; that it was at a time 

Clarendon. when the peers were to be in ſome meaſure con- 

210, 211. ſtrained to pals the bill of attainier againſt the earl 
FA of Strafford, and when the populace were likewiſe 
uſing violence for that purpoſe; there ſeems to be 
ground for ſuſpicion, that it was a mere artifice 
to ſtir up the people, and induce the lords to do as 
the commons deſired, from a dread ot the imminent 
danger wherewith the kingdom was menaced : at 
leaſt, there is room to believe this conſpiracy was 
much exagerated; tho' this is only a conjecture, 
which ought not to be rel1- on *cill the arguments 
pro and con are examined, Hoſoever this be, the 
commons, after ſome debate, came to a reſolution 
of taking the following proteſtation. 

« I A. B. do, in tne prefent- of Almighty God, 
taken by the * promiſe, vow and protelt, to maintain and 
commons. 4 defend, as far as lawfully I may, with my lite, 
8 «© power and eſtate, the true retormed Proteſtant 
Ruſhworth, . :e : 3 
Vol. IV. p. „ religion, expreſſed in the doctrine of the church 
241. « of England, againſt all Popery and Popiſh inno- 
vation within this realm, contrary to the faid 

& doctrine; and, according to the duty of my alle- 
„ giance, I will maintain and defend his Majz- 
<« ſty's royal perſon, honor and eſtate. 

« Alfo the power and privilege of parliaments, 
« the lawful rights and liberties ot the ſubjects, 
„ and every perſon ſhall make this proteltation, 
& in whatſoever he ſhall do in the lawful purſuance 
& of the ſame; and to my power, as far as law- 
<« fully I may, I will oppoſe, and, by all good ways 
e and means, indeavor to bring condign puniſhment 
on all ſuch as ſhall by force, practiſe, counſels, 
„ plots, confpiracies, or otherwiſe, do any thing 
<* to the contrary in this preſent proteſtation con- 
« tained. And farther, that 1 ſhall, in all juſt 
« and honorable ways, indeavor to preſerve the 
« union and peace betwixt the three kingdoms of 
« England, Scotland and Ireland; and neither for 
<< hope, fear, or any other reſpects, ſhall relinquiſh 

«© this promiſe, vow and proteſtation.“ 
Remarks on lt mult be obſerved, this proteſtation was taken 
this ſubject, on mr. Pym's bare aſſurance of the diſcovery of : 
plot, and before there was any proof. Hence 11 
may be conjectured, that the buſineſs had been de- 
termined among the leading men in the houſe. 
p. 242. Next, the commons came to ſeveral reſolutions, to 

22 . ; 
provide for the Kingdom's ſecurity, and of Portſ- 
mouth in particular. They communicated to their 
lordſhips the informations they had received, the 
votes they had paſſed, and their proteſtation, deſir- 
ing that every peer might be ordered to take it. 

Petition ofthe . Their lordfhips could not eaſily refuſe complying 
rabble to the with the commons deſire. Firit, they had inſpired 
lords, the nation with ſuch a terror, that no man durſt op- 
P. 249. poſe their reſolves, for fear of being looked on as 
a dangerous malignant, and expoſed to inevitable 
ruin. Secondly, the populace itil continued flock- 
ing to Weſtminſter, and openly threatening the 
peers. Thirdly, that very day, thoſe outrageous 
multitudes pretented to tne lords a petition, de- 
manding juſtice upon the earl of Strafford, and that 
their lordſhips would pleaſe to tree them from their 
The straffor- tears of the conſpiracy. Fourthiy, on the morrow, 
dians. being the fourth of May, a mob more numerous 


5. 257. a Br 2 . 
Clarendon, than betore repairing to Weſtminſter, certain incen 


p. 183. 


diaries affix d to a wall, in Old Palace-yard, a CHARLES. 


paper containing the names of fifty ſix members, An* 1641. 
[tiling them Straffordians, and betrayers of theiÆ .. 
country. Laſtly, alſo that day, the rabble addreſſed Heylin's 
their Jordſhips with a ſecond petition, «That they ien, 


: - L Another peti- 
* underſtood the Tower was going to receive a n . 


gariſon of men, not of the Hamlets (as uſually) Ruſhworth. 
but conſiſting of other perſons under the com- Vol. IV. p. 
mand of a captain, a great confident of the earl P. 249. 
of Straftord's, and that this was done to make 
way for that carl's eſcape.” | 
The houſe hereupon deputed fix peers to exa- Balfour's con- 
mine fir William Balfour, Iicutenant of the Tower, feflion. 
concerning the truth of this fact. Balfour replied ; 
It was true, he had his Majeſty's order to receive 
* one hundred men (x) into the Tower, and captain 

Billingſly to command them, and to receive only 
ſuch men as the captain ſhould bring to him ; 
but now underſtanding their lordſhips pleaſure, 
he would receive no other guard intoh te Tower 
e but the Hamlet men.“ | | | 
Their lordſhips, at a conference with the com- The lords de- 
mons, farther declared, that they were drawing to a fire che com- 
concluſion with the bill of attainder, but were ſo mons concur- 
incompaſſed with multitudes that they might be eth __ 
conceived not to be free, and therefore deſired the F MEM 
commons to join with them, in deviling means to 
ſend home the populace. Then they debated They takethe 
the proteſtation, paſſed and took it; viz. four proteſtation. 


hundred and thirty-three commoners, and one May 5, 6. 


hundred and fix lords, including the biſhops and p. 250. 


judges. The commons having ordered dr. Burgeſs The populace 


. , , pie. 
to acquaint the multitude with the proteſtation Pjurn. 


taken by both houſes, and that they were deſired to Occur. 
return to their homes, they forthwith departed. 

In this affair manifeſtly appear two particulars. 
The firſt, that there was a project on foot to fa- 
vor the earl of Strafford's eſcape, which will be 
hereafter more clearly evidenced. The ſecond, 
that this concourſe of people was privately procured 
by ſome of the leading commoners, ſince the houſe 
had not taken the preceding day any one ſtep. 
towards diſperſing thoſe multitudes, tho' they were 
defired by the lords, and fince they found means 
to make that rabble retire, inſtantly on their being 
aſcertained that the lords had reſolved to take the 
proteſtation. | 

But the proteſtation was not this conſpiracy's Bill for the 
ſole effect. That very day, the commons ordered parliament's 
a bill to be prepared for this preſent parliament's continuance. 
continuance, that it might not be diſſolved without 1 
conſent of both houſes. They alſo ordered, that * ; 
the proteſtation ſhould be tendered univerſally 


throughout England. 


The ſame day, May four, the houſe was inform- pz; 
ed, that ſix or ks ar Fo: conſpirators were fled, of — og 
whom mr. Henry Jermin, and mr. Henry Percy, p. 252. 
members of the houſe, were two, and that they 
were gone towards Portſmouth; as likewiſe, that 
her Majeſty was preparing for the ſame journey. 
Theſe two ſucceſſive informations cauſing ſtron 
ſuſpicions, the houſes diſpatched to Portſmouth one 
peer and two commoners, to propoſe certain queries 
to the governor, and make neceſſary proviſion for 
the ſecurity of that town and haven. They withal p. 260, 
agreed to move the Queen to defer her journey to 348, &c. 
Portſmouth, alleging diverſe, tho? not the true 
reaſons*. They likewiſe requeſted his Majeſty to „ particular 
eu A . y 
iſſue a proclamation for calling in Jermin, Percy,, their pretend- 
and other fugitives z which Charles promiſed. Alſo ed care of her 
that day, the ſpeaker, diſpatched away by order — . 
of the houſe, to fir Jacob Aſhly, the ſubſequent e 


Precaution for 
Portſmouth, 


p 252. 


P- 261. | 


» 
: * 
—— et treat 


Vor. II. | * 


: | | | 
| The ſame memorialiſt (p. 46.) ſays, it was two hundred men; and that Balfour confeſſed two thouſand pounds had been 
RE him, to conſent to the 2565 9 75 He adds, That this deſign was diſcovered by three women, who hearkned at the key- 
hole of the earl's door, and heard his diſcourſe with captain Billingſly. 


letter, 


—— 
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Cu AnlLEs ! letter, charging him to communicate it to the 
AN? 1641. army. 
8 


8 41 

The ſpeaker's 7E have had cauſe to doubt, that ſome ill- 
— 1 affecled perſons have indeavored to make 
Ruſhworth, © a miſunderſtanding in the army of the intentions 
Vol. IV. p. of the parliament towards them. To take away 
252 all miſunderſtanding in that kind, the houſe of 
Nalſon. * commons have commanded me to aſſure you, 
3 4 that they have taken the affairs of the army into 
* te their ſcrious care: and tho', for the preſent, their 
* monies have not come in as they wiſhed, and 

as was due, by reaſon of the many diſtractions, 

c and other impediments, which his houle could no 

“ ways avoid; yet they reſt moſt aſſured, that 

« they ſhall not only have their full pay, but the 

« houſe will take their merits into their farther 

% conſideration, in regard they take notice that, 
&« nothwithſtanding their want, and indeavors of 

„ thole 1l]-aftected perſons, they have not demean- 

«© ed themſelves otherwiſe than as men of honor, 

« and well- affected to the common Wealth; which 
te this houſe takes in ſo good part, that we have 

„ already found out a way to get money for a 
« good part of their pay, and will take the moſt 
&« ſpeedy courſe we poſſibly may tor the reſt. So 
e FEES 

Pn Your very loving friend, 
; William Lenthall. 


Mean while the commitee, appointed to inquire 
into the conſpiracy, made their report as follows. 


Report con. 6 That this plot conſiſteth of three heads. The 
yr ore the ce firſt was, a deſign upon the Tower. The 
4 * ſecond, to ingage the army. The third, to 
Vol. IV. p. bring in foreign forces. For the Tower, it ap- 
253: & peared to be thus : captain Billingfly, being exa- 
« mined upon oath, conteſſed ; That he was ac- 

« quainted with fir John Suckling : that the ſaid 

„ fir John lately offered him imployment in one of 

« the King's ſhips, then at Portſmouth; afterwards 

„ jmployment tor Portugal: that this deponent, 

«© having notice to meet at the privy-lodgings at 

„% White-hall, did there receive orders to get a 

«© hundred men to ſerve in the Tower under him; 

„and if he did fail, he ſhould anſwer it with his 

„life: and afterwards meeting with fir John 

«© Suckling, and acquainting him therewith, he 

& told him he would furniſh him with the ſaid 
number. Sir William Balfour, lieutenant of the 
Tower, being examined, faid z That he had 

orders to receiye captain Billingſly into the 

«© Tower with a hundred men, who ſhould be under 

ce his command: that the earl of Strafford, at that 

time expoſtulating with him about his eſcape, 

© told him, he would attempt nothing in that kind 

„% without his privity; and that he ſhould have 

« the King's warrant for his indemnity ; and that 

ce the warrant ſhould be to command him to remove 

c the earl. of Strafford from the Tower, to ſome 

& other caſtle 3 and he would then take his oppor- 

e turity to eſcape; that the lieutenant of the Tower 

„not giving any complying anſwer thereunto, the 
de ſaid cart ſent again to intreat him to come to 
“ him, and would have perſuaded him to let him 
ce eſcape; ſaying, Without your concurrence it 
„ cannot be done; and it you will conſent there- 
<« unto, I will make you preſent pay ment of twenty- 
„ two thouland pounds; beſide you ſhall have a 
„ good marriage tor your ſon.” To which the 
„ fſieutenant of the Tower replied, he was ſo far 
„ from concurring therein, that he was not to be 
4 farther moved in ſuch à thing. Thus much the 
„ ljeurenant of the Tower Faaivered upon his 
&« oath. | 


“ houſe of commons, did confeſs; That fir John Ax' 
« Suckling was the firſt perſon who ever made 
e him any overture concerning the army's marching 
« towards London: afterwards, being in the 
“ Queen's lodgings, he met with mr. H. Percy, 
« which was about the begining, or middle of 
« Lent laſt, and mr. Percy told him, there was 
« a conſultation of officers to be had, concern- 
ing the good of the army; and deſired him 
to go along with him to his chamber, where the 
% meeting was to be. There were preſent at the 
© ſame meeting, commiſſary Wilmot, colonel 
« Aſhburnham, captain Pollard, fir John Berkley, 
« Daniel O Neal, mr. Jermin, and himſelf : that 
« mr. Percy ſaid, there were propoſitions to be 
& made which were of great concernment; and 
ce that it was neceſſary there ſhould be an cath of 
ſecreſy taken before any thing was propounded: 
e that the oath ſhould be to this purpoſe: that we 
e ſhould neither directly nor indirectly diſcover 
any part of the conſultation, nor ever think 
our ſelves diſſolved from that oath by any other 
«« oath which might be impoſed upon us hereafter ; 
which oath was read out of a paper, when it 
« was tendered them; and thereupon they were 
„ ſworn, by laying their hands on the bible; that 
he and Jermin were ſworn together; for the reſt 


„ had taken the oath before. | 


«© Then three propoſitions were made them; 
« viz, | 

Theſe propoſitions being ſpecified in a ſubſe- 
quent letter, they are omited here to avoid unne- 
ceſſary repetitions, | 5 

He farther ſaid, that the whole number there 
«© met, were of opinion, that the army ſhould not 
« march towards London, *till a declaration had 
been firſt ſent up to the parliament: that he the 
% ſaid Goring anſwered, it was a nice point to in- 
ce terpoſe in the proceeding of the parliament ; and 
% did propound ſome difficulties to allay the 
«© buſineſs, to divert commiſſary Wilmot, and 
<< thoſe other perſons from ſo dangerous a buſineſs ; 
and ſaid, that he did think it was a deſign of 
« folly to undertake it; for they muſt think the 
„ Scots would take the advantage upon the army's 
removal ſouthwards, whoſe correſpondency was 
„ ſo great with the city; and for them to begin 
c to ſhew their teeth, and not be able to bite, 
ce would argue little prudence ; that they ſhould 
« either undertake it ſo as to go thro' with it, or 
« let it alone: that he did aſk them, what ammu- 
6 nition they had ro accommodate ſo great an 
e army; and whether they could command the 
« ammunition in the Tower: that Wilmot, 
% Pollard and Aſhburnham then made anſwer, 
they had no purpoſe to go to London; for to 
e ſurpriſe the Tower was to conquer the kingdom: 
that this, among other paſſages, was part of the 
*« diſcourſe at their firſt meeting. 

That, ſhortly after, there was another meeting 
of the ſame perſons, and in the fame place, in 
«© mr. Percy's chamber, where there were propo- 
„ ſitions of another nature, deſperate and impious 
on the one hand, and fooliſh on the other; and 
that he indeavored by argument to divert them, 
by propounding an impoſſibility to effect the 
fame: for how could the army, lodged in ſeveral 
«© quarters, unpaid, and at ſuch a diſtance, march 
on a ſudden to London and ſurpriſe what they 
„ had in deſign ? 

« That mr. Jermin was the perſon who firſt 
ce propoſed the army's marching towards London; 
e that for his part he declared himſelf abſolutely 
c -apainſt it: that mr. Jermin replied to him in 
e private, * You do not diſlike the deſign, for you 
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* 


* 


* „ 


Ware as ready for any wild, mad undertaking as 
40 any 


«« Colonel Goring, upon his examination in the CHARLES 


1641. 
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| CHarLesl © any man I know ; but you diſlike the temper of 1 by force and dread thereof to compel the par- CauanresT 


. 1641. “ thoſe perſons who are ingaged in the buſineſs,” |<< liament to agree to certain propoſitions by them Av? 1641. 
| — « He did farther confeſs, that he propounded . S propoutions by them Ax“ 1647 


contrived, and to hinder and interrupt the parlia- . 


ce terms could diſcover the deſign. 


e that Suckling might be admited to the conſulta- 
ce tion: but Wilmot, Aſhburnham and Pollard 
« would not hear of it: and they three did then 


declare themſelves againſt the army's marching 


de towards London. | 

« Then he took occaſion to ſay, that he did ac- 
« quaint ſome members of both houſes, whom he 
« could name, that there were ſome of the army, 
ee whom they did not think ſo well of, were more 
ce faithful and ſerviceable to the parliament than 
de they were aware of, which time would produce; 
e and named them: and they did accordingly 
ce giye teſtimony of his integrity, ſo far as general 
ile confeſſed, 
© that mr. Jermin did make him ſome offers to 
« relinquiſh the government of Portſmouth, upon 
cc ſome terms of advance; but he ſaid, he did not 
«© conclude any thing, for he would firſt ſee the 
«© performance of what was offered; ſo had no 
« farther diſcourſe with him concerning that buſi- 
de neſs: but he doth believe, that Suckling and 
te Jermin did confer together about the deſign. He 
& faid they deſired his opinion about a general 
« ſome were for Eſſex, ſome for Holland; but he, 


« with mr. Jermin, were for Newcaſtle. 


| «© Being again examined, upon his oath, before 
ee the commitee of lords and commons, and preſ- 
i ſed more particularly to anſwer queſtions not be- 


_ < fore propoſed to him, he did confeſs that, meet- 


<« ing with mr. Jermin in the Queen's withdrawing 
« chamber, her Majeſty came and told him the 
« King would ſpeak with him ; and meeting with 
ec his Majeſty, he told him; he was minded to ſet 
« his army in a good poſture, being adviſed there- 
ce to by the earl of Briſtol, as he ſaid; and his Ma- 
& jeſty then commanded him to join with mr. 
« Percy, and ſome others in that buſineſs. 

As for the deſigns from beyond ſea, the com- 
& mitee did make report to the houſe, that it was 
& cleared unto them, that Jermin indeavored to 
% have got poſſeſſion of Portſmouth z that the 
e King of France had drawn down great forces to 
& the ſea- ſide; that the governor of Calais had 
« examined ſome Engliſh men, whether the earl of 
« Strafford's head was cut off? And this was, in 
« point of time, the firſt of May, according to 
& the Engliſh ſtile, and fir Philip Cartaret, go- 
„ yernor of Guernſey, wrote letters alſo, which 
« came in great haſte, that he underſtood the French 
40 had a deſign upon that iſland, or ſome part of 
« England. It alſo appeared to the commitee, by 
« diverſe of the letters which were opened coming 
« from beyond ſea, that they expected the carl of 


«© men, under captain Billingſly, Thou 


«© ment's proceedings. | 

«© 2, That, in purſuance of the ſaid deſign, 
they did indeavor to perſuade. diverſe members 
of the houſe of commons, and others, being of- 
ficers of the ſaid army, namely Wilmot, Aſh- 
«© burnham, Berkley, Pollard, and O Neal, that 
they were diſobliged by the parliament, thereby 
to inſenſe them againſt the parliament ; and did 
hold diverſe conlultations with the ſaid parties, 
to effect the ſaid wicked deſign; and to that 
purpoſe did ſet down in writing certain propoſi- 
tions to the effect as followeth, viz. 1. The 
cc preſerving of biſhops in their functions and votes. 


UA KA 
A & 


„ 2, The not diſbanding of the Iriſh army, until 


A 
* 


the Scots were diſbanded. 3. And the indea- 
voring to ſettle the King's revenue to the pro- 
portion it was formerly. by | 
„ 3. That for the more ſecret carriage of this 
plot, they did adminiſter to the ſaid parties a 
« wicked and unlawful oath, whereby they did 
«© ſwear upon the holy evangeliſts, not to reveal 
any thing ſpoken concerning the buſineſs. I 
& 4, That they did propound, and indeavor to 
« perſuade the perſons. before-named, and other 
<« officers of the army, to put the ſaid army into 
a warlike poſture, to bring them up to Lon- 
% don, to make themlclves ſure of the Tower, 
and fo by force to compel the parliament to con- 
e form to their will: and they did indeavor to 
„ work a belief in the ſaid army, that the King 
and parliament would diſagree; and that all 
e the French about the city of London would 
« aſſiſt them; and, to the great ſcandal of the 
% King, that the Prince and carl of Newcaſtle were 
c to meet the army at Nottingham With a thouſand, 
« horſe ; that Suckling, to compals the deſign of. 
« gaining the Tower, did contrive thas a hundred, 

d be deſign- 
c ed for that purpoſe, when the opportunity was 
« offered, to the end the city of London ſhould 
« not be able to make any reſiſtance, when the 


A 
La 


La) 
Q 


A 
* 


« ſaid army ſhould come up; and Suckling, by, 
„ the means and plot aforeſaid, did thereby in- 
% deavor, that the earl of Strafford, then priſo- 


cc ner in the Tower 7 might better : compa 8 his 


„ eſcape.” GRAY | 
Beſide the above depoſitions, here is one of the, 


chief conſpirator's teſtimony, whereof the parlia- 


ment made great uſe. It is Percy's letter, after his 
flight into France, to the earl of Northumberland his 
brother. 


« FAT HAT with my innocency, and the vio- Mr. Percy's 
« Strafford there; and that they hoped the horſe- | <* \ \ lence I hear is againſt me, I find my ſelf letter to the 
« Jeeches ſhould be ſtarved for want of blood: and, | «© much diſtracted. I will not aſk your counſel, earl 2 Moe: 
ee in ſome of thoſe letters, there was advice to the | < becauſe it may bring prejudice upon you; but Ruſhwor -"j 
« cardinal to beſtir himſelf betimes, to interrupt | I will, with all faithfulneſs and truth, tell you Vol. IV. p. | 
« the height of the proccedings here in England. | «© what my part hath been, that at leaſt it may 


259. | 1 
«Alſo examinations of ſome prieſts were taken in ] declared by you, whatſoever becomes of me. — a 
« Lancaſhire, and ſent up to London, which were e When there were fifty thouſand pounds ready, Occur. 


« there taken the third of May, which did teſtify, | 4+ deſigned by the parliament for the Engliſh 7 & . | 
nite 4 


« that the prieſts did ſay, the parliament ſhould be | «+ there was, as I take it, a ſudden demand by t | 
« ſuddenly diſſolved; for the army was to march Scots at the ſame time of twenty-five thouſand | 
ce up — with all ſpeed, and they would be ſe- | «« pounds, of which fifteen thouſand pounds were 

e conded by forces out of France; and that Mon- ready; this they preſſed with ſuch neceſſity, as | 
« tague did write from France to mr. Percy (which | << the parliament, after an order made, did think 

« was allo intercepted) that if he did perform what e it fit for them to deduct ten thouſand pounds out 
« he had undertaken, he would be made a knight |< of che fifty thouſand pounds formerly granted: 
Votes againſt Of the garter.” | « upon which the ſoldiers in our houſe were much 
Le. Ofitlieſe depoſitions, the commons paſſed againſt | « 


Fercy, Le © Tcandaliſed 3 among whom I was one, and ſiting 
Ruſlovorth Percy, Jermin and Suck ling theſe votes, viz: e by Wilmot and Aſhburnham, Wilmot ſtood up. 
. P 4 1. That, in the months of March and April] and told them, if that the Scots could thus nf? 

Naſon, * laſt,” they did conſpire to draw together the | & cure, money, he doubted hot bi OT on 

Vol. II. army, and imploy it againſt the parliament, and, «+ the Engliſh army might eaſily do the like. 
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d 2 Then 


the firit order was reverſed notwithſtanding, and 


ten thouſand pounds given to the Scots. This 
was the cauſe of many diſcourles of diſlike among, 
us, and came to this purpoſe, that they were 
diſobliged by the parliament, and not by the 
King. This bring ſaid often to one another, we 


did refolve, Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Pollard, 


O Neal and my ſelf, to make ſome expreſſions 


* of ſerying the King in all things he would com- 
mand us, which were honorable for him and us, 
being likewiſe agreeing to the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, that ſo far we would live and 


die with him; this was agreed upon with us, 
not having any communication with Others whom 
I am now coupled withal : and farther, by their 
joint conſent, | was to tell his Majeſty thus much 
from them; but withal, I was to order the mat- 
ter ſo as the King might apprehen! this as 
a great ſervice done him at this time, when his 
affairs were in fo ill a condition, and they were 
moſt confident, that they would ingage the 
whole army thus far; but farther they would 
undertake nothing, becauſe they would neither 
infringe the liberties of the ſubjects, nor deſtroy 
the laws; to which I and every one conſented; 
and having their ſenſe, 1 drew the heads up in 
a paper, which they all approved when I read 
it; and then we did, by an oath, promiſe one 
another to be conſtant and ſecret in ail this, and 
did all of us take that oath together: then I laid; 
well, firs, I muſt now be intormed what your 
particular defires are, that ſo I may be the bet- 
ter able to ſerve you; which they were pleaſed 
to do; and fo I did very faithfully ſerve them 
therein as far as I could. This is the truth, and 
all the truth upon my ſoul, in particular diſ- 
courles. 8 | „ 
„ After that, we did fall upon petitioning” the 
King and parliament for monies, there being ſo 
reat arrears due to us, and ſo much delay made 
in the procuring them; but that was never 
Concerning the biſhops functions and 
votes. : 


Py 
. 


the Scots were difbanled too. 


3. The indeavoring to ſettle his Majeſty's re- 


vemie to that proportion it was formerly (1) 


„ And it wis relolved by us all, it the King 


ſhould require our aſſiſtance in thoſe things, that, 
as far as we could, we might contribute there- 


unto, without, breaking the laws of the king-. 
dom; and in caſe the Kiig ſhould be denied thete 
things being put to them, we would not fly from 
ce 


him. All theſe perſons dic act and concur in this 
as well as I. This beivg all imparted to the King 


by me from them, I perceived he had been treat- 


ed with, by others, concerning ſome things of 
our army which agreed not with what was pur- 


200 by me, but inclined a way more ſharp and 
gh, not having limits either of honor or law. 


I told the King, he might be pleaſed to conſider 


with himſelf, which way it was fit for him to 


hearken, unto 3, for us, we were reſolved not to 
depart*frem.our grounds; we ſhould not be dil- 


pleaſe}, whoſoever they were, but the particular 


of the deſigns, or the perſons, we defired not 


to know ; tho' it was no hard matter to gueſs at 


them. In the end, I believe the danger of the 


one, the juſtice of the other, made the King tell 


me, he would leave all thouglits of other propo- 
ſitions but ours, as things not practicable ; but 


t diſbanding the Iriſh army, until | 
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cc 
cc 


„ ceedings, ſhould be admited among us. 


I told 


cc 
cc 


ſent to it, but I would propoſe it; which I did, 
and we were all much againſt it : but- the King 
did preſs ſo much as, at laſt, it was conſented 
unto 3 and Goring and Jermin came to my 
chamber; there 1 was appointed to tell them 
after they had ſworn to ſecreſy, what we had 
propoſcd; which I did. But before I go into 
the debate of the way, I muſt tell you, Jermin 
and Goring were very earneſt Suckling ſhould be 
admired ; which we did all decline, and I was 
defired by ail our men to be reſolute in it, which 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
ce 
<< ing made anſwer, he was ingaged with Suckling 
tor his being imployed in the army; but for his 
meeting with us, they were contented to paſs it 
by. Then we took up again the ways propoſed; 
which took great debate, and theirs differed from 
ours in violence and heat; which we all proteſted 
againſt, and parted diſagreeing totally, yet re- 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
TY 
p by 
conſtant to his former reſolutions, told him, theſe 
ways were all vain and fooliſh, and he would 
thiak of them no more. I omit one thing of 
mr. Goring ; he deſired to krow how the chief 
commanders were to be diſpoſed of; for if he 
had not” a condition worthy of him, he would 
not go along with us. We made anſwer, that 
no body thought of that; we intended, if we 
were ſent down, to go all in the fame capacity 
we were in. He did not like that by any means, 
and by that did work ſo with mr, Chudteigh, 
that there was a. letter ſent by ſome of the com- 
manders to make him lieutenant-general ; and 


the King, which we both did; and the King 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 
% Chudleigh had his inſtructions, then did he go to 
Portſmouth, pretending to be abſent when this was 
working. We all deſired my lords of Eſſex and 
Holland; but they ſaid, if there was a general, 
they were for Newcaſtle. They were pleaſed to 
give report, that I ſhould be general of the horſe; 
but I proteſt, neither to the King, or any elſe, 
did Jever ſo much as think of it. My lord ot 
Holland was made general, and ſo all things were 
laid aſide. And this is the truth, and all the 
truth I know of theſe proceedings; and this I 
will and do proteſt unto you upon my faith. 
Wilmot, Afhburaham and O Neal, have ſeveral 
times confeſſed and ſworn, I never ſaid any 
thing in the buſineſs which they did not every 
one agree to and juſtify. This relation I ſent 
you, rather to intorm you of the truth of this 
matter, that you may the better know how to 
do me good; but I thould think my ſelf very 
unhappy to be made a betrayer of any body. 
What concerned the Tower, or any thing elſe, I 
never meddled withal, nor ever ſpake with Gor- 
ing but that night before them all; and I faid 
nothing but what was conſented to by every 
party : I never ſpake one word with Suckling, 
Carnarvan, Davenant, or any other creature. 
Mcethinks, it my friends and kindred knew the 
truth and juſtice of the buſineſs, it were no hard 
matter to ſerve me in ſome meaſure® (2). 

This letter plainly evidences there was really a 
project to gain the army, and ingage them to ſerve 
his Majcſty againſt the parliament, and that Charles 
knew and approved thereof. + — 


24 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
(e 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
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(1) The word + formerly is very ambiguous ; for it may ſignify either the King's rightful revenues, or thoſe he injoyed juſt 
before, this parliament. | of {ha 

- (2) Ontreading thi» letter, comm 
captain Pollard to the Gate-houe. Diurn. Occur.” 5 1357 


Rapin... , 


iſary Wilmot was commited to the Tower, colonel Aſhburnham to the King's-bench, and 


The 


_defired notwithſtanding, that Goring and Jer- Cy 
min, who were acquainted with the other pro- Ay 


him, I thought the other gentry would never con- 


I was, and gave many reaſons : waercupon Gor- 


mired it to be ſpoken of by me and Jermin to 


when he had ordered this at London, and mr. 


on 
; — 


ats! 
N. 1641, 
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4 ESI The ſixteenth of June, the commitee appointed 


ax? 1641. to examine the affair of this plot to ſeduce the army, 
made a ſecond report to the houſe, and cauſed to be 
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ppears, that this was propoſed CHARLES 
officers, but not approved: ſo Ax' 1641. 
affirm he knew not of it, becauſe ir 


[By the depoſitions it a 
in the aſſembly of 
Charles could 


Ruſbworth, read ſundry depoſitions. = | deed it was never reſolved, tho' he was not igno- 
Vol. IV-P- The firſt, was captain Billingſiy's, who confeſſed, | rant of its having been propoſed, 

* that fir John Suckling had invited him to take com- | In Percy's letter there is a circumſtance which may 
1 5 7 * — 0 ry : 
5 mand of the hundred men deſigned to guard the] greatly conduce to clear this affair. There were, as 
1150. Tower. he ſays, two ſets of men, who formed at the ſame 


The ſecond, mr. Nutt's, whereby it appeared 
that the earl of Strafford's eſcape was projected. 

The third, lieutenant-colonel Ballard's, who ſaid, 
that captain Chudleigh brought down to the army 
many propoſitions; ſome of which were, that 
colonel Goring ſhould be lieutenant- general, and 
that the Prince and ear] of Newcaſtle would be in 
Nottinghamſhire, with a thouſand horſe, ready to 
Join the army. | | 

The fourth was Willis's, who declared, that the 
French were to favor the enterpriſe ; that the clergy 


would, at their own charge, ſend two thouſand b 


horſe, and that the Prince was to come down to 
the army. | 


The houſe was farther informed, that thoſe 


time a deſign to ingage the army for the King, 
without having communicated to each other their 
true ſentiments. The firſt were, Percy, Wilmot, 
Aſhburnham, and Pollard. The ſecond, Jermin 
and Goring, whoſe views reached much farther, 
and who propoſed marching the army to London. 
For tho? Goring; in his depoſition, affirmed, he 
had done his utmoſt to diſſuade the reſt from this 
deſign, he is however charged with having been 
ts firſt mover, It Percy's Jetter is to be credited, 
the King had ar firſt liſtened to Jermin and Goring; ' 
ut, upon Percy's repreſentation, had rejected their 
project as impracticable, and laid aſide all thoughts 
of it. King Charles's friends confound theſe two 
projects, and all their proots are directed againſt 


the officers Officers who had undertaken to ſerve his Majeſty, | that of Jermin and Goring, without meddling with 
petition com- had communicated to him the draught of a peri- Percy's : and becauſe the parliament could not tully 


municated to 
his Majelty 3 
who approves 
it. 
Clarendon, 
p. 208, 


tion, which was to be directed to the King and 
parliament from the army : that they hoped to get 
it ſubſcribed by moſt of the officers, and that his 
Majeſty, on peruſing it, had approved thereof, and 


prove any cxprets reſolution of bringing the army 
to London, they conclude, that the conſpiracy in 
general was only a fiction and impoſture. But even 
had there never been a ſettled deſign of marching 


writ at the bottom C. R. in token of his appro- 
bation. 

Theſe are the grounds whereon this plot was pre- 
ſumed real, and which was extremely injurious to 
King Charles, by the diſtruſt it bred in the minds 
of moſt of the members of parliament, and of the 
nation in general: but we muſt alſo obſerve that, 
even now, this Prince's favorers ſtile it a mere chi- 
mera. For my own part, I cannot but ſay, that I 
believe there was ſome truth in it; but am likewiſe 
of opinion, that the heads of that faction which 
oppoſed King Charles greatly agravated the circum- 
ſtances and conſequences, in order the more eaſily 
to get paſſed the earl of Strafford's attainder, and 
the a& for continuing the parliament, to which 
Charles gave the royal aſſent that very day, and in 
this ſame juncture: nay, I am ſtill farther con- 
firmed in this opinion by the very arguments alleged 
by that Prince's friends to ſhew it to have been a 
fiction to render him odious; for they cannot help 
owning there was a project to ingage the army to 
declare for his Majeſty. They ſay only, that the 
end propoſed by the authors of this project, was 
to hinder the army from being ſeduced to eſpouſe 
the parliament's intereſt, Firſt, there appears not 
the leaſt ſign of this pretended fole end, either in 
the witneſſes depoſitions, or in Percy's letter, or in 
the reports of the commitee appointed to examine 
this affair. Secondly, King Charles, whom the 


the army to London, it may be however fact that 
indeavors were uſed to gain them, and that King, 
Charles approved the deſign. In ſhort, this Prince's 
partiſans deny not that the draught of the petition - 
was communicated to him, before it was recom- 
mended to the officers of the army for their ſub- 
ſcription. Of this petition I am yet to ſpeak, in 
order to ſet this matter in a clear light. | 

It is ſomewhat unaccountable that this petition, 
which has made ſo much noiſe, ſhould never be 
produced, either by the parliament, in ſupport of 
their charge, or by the King, for his own vindica- 
tion, Indeed, Charles afterwards gave out he had 
recovered a copy, but thought not fit to produce 
it, tho* he affirmed it to be very innocent. This 
gives occaſion to ſuſpect it included ſomething to 
his prejudice. The earl of Clarendon has in his 
hiſtory inſerted 1 petition, which he aſſures to be 
word for word the lame as was ſigned by the King 
with C. R. But it is evident, this cannot be the 
petition in queſtion, as to the reader will be ob- 
vious. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty; the lords 
ſpiritual. and temporal; the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes, now aſſembled in the high-court of par- 
liament; the humble petition of the officers and 
ſoldiers of the army. 


parliament ſo often reproached afterwards with this 
conſpiracy, never uſed this reaſon to excuſe the au- 
thors. Thirdly, there is no probability the officers 
ſhould have any ſuch purpoſe, ſince at that time 


Umbly ſheweth, that altho* our wants have The army of- 
been very preſling, and the burden we _ pretend- | 
are become unto theſe parts (by reaſon of thoſe © Prone 


Clarendon, | 
« wants) very grievous unto us; yet ſo have we 


the army was too far diſguſted with the parliament 
to afford any ground for apprehenſion they ſhould 
be ſeduced to declare againſt his Majeſty. The 
moſt plauſible argument they uſe is, that there was 
never any expreſs deſign of marching the army to 
London, upon which however the commons chiefly 
inſiſted. The denial of this circumſtance was what 
King Char les ſolely adhered to, as will appear here- 
after. He called God to witneſs, he never Knew 
of any ſuch deſign: but he never denied poſitively 
his having been informed of a deſign to ingage 
the army to ſide with him. We muſt therefore, in 
this conſpiracy carefully diſtinguiſh two particulars, 
viz. the delign of gaining the army, which 1s 
evident; and the deſign of marching it to London, 
Vol. II. 


c demeaned ourſelves, that your Majeſty's great 
« and weighty affairs in this. preſent parliament 
ce have hitherto received no interruption, by any 
«© complaint, either from us or againſt us; a temper 
« not uſual in armies eſpecially in one deſtitute 
« not only of pay, but alſo of martial diſcipline, 
« and many of its principal officers z that we can- 
« not but attribute it to a particular bleſſing of 
« Almighty God on our moſt hearty affections 
« and zeal to the common good, in the happy 
« ſucceſs of this parliament, to which, as we 
« ſhould have been ready hourly to contribute our 
« deareſt blood, ſo now that it hath pleaſed God 
ce to manifeſt his bleſſing ſo evidently therein, we 


I cannot but acknowledge it with thankfulneſs; 


8 G « as 
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clined your Majeſty's royal heart fo to co-ope- 
rate with the wiſdom of parliament, as to effect 
<« ſo great and happy a reformation upon the former 
« diſtempers of this church and common-wealth : 
« as firſt, in your Majeſty's gracious condeſcending 
<« to the many important demands of our neigh- 
<« bors of the Scotiſh nation: ſecondly, in granting 
c ſo free a courſe of juſtice againſt all delinquents, 
&« of what quality ſoever : thirdly, in the removal 


A 
* 


« did conceive either their liberty of perſons, pro- 


cc N f | x ce Mn re- 
erty, or eſtate, or freedom of conſcience, pre-. N a : 
AY tion, in order to ſhew that it cannot be the tame this cannot be 


« judiced : and laſtly, in the greateſt pledge of 


e ſecurity that ever the ſubjects of England received 


« from their Sovereign, the bill of triennial par- 
&« lament. 
« Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by 


4 your Majeſty, without bargain or compenla- 


« tion, as they are more than expectation or hope 
« could extend unto, ſo now they are certainly 
« ſuch, as all loyal hearts ought to acquietce in 
e with thankfulneſs; which we do with all humi- 
&« lity, and do at this time, with as much earneſt- 
<« nels as any, pray and wiſh, that the kingdom 
« may be ſettled in peace and quietneſs, and that 
all men may, at their own homes, injoy the 
4e bleſſed fruits of your wiſdom and juſtice. 

« But may it pleaſe your excellent Majeſty, and 


„e this high court of parliament, to give us leave, 


% with grief and anguiſh of heart, to repreſent unto 
« you, that we hear there are certain perſons ſtir- 
<« ing and pragmatical, who, inſtead of rendering 
« glory to God, thanks to your Majeſty, and 
c acknowledgment to the parliament, remain yet 
« as unſatisfied and mutinous as ever; who, while 
« all the reſt of the kingdom are arrived even be- 
« yond their wiſhes, are daily forging new and 
« unreaſonable demands; who, while all men of 
„ reaſon, loyalty and moderation are thinking how 
4 they may provide for your Majeſty's honor and 
« plenty, in return of ſo many graces to the ſubject, 
are ſtill attempting new diminutions of your Ma- 


«« jeſty's juſt regalities, which ever muſt be no leſs 


« (ear to all honeſt men than our own freedoms ; 
in fine, men of ſuch turbulent ſpirits, as are 
« ready to ſacrifice the honor and welfare of the 
whole kingdom to their private fancies, whom 
& nothing elſe than a ſubverſion of the whole frame 
« of government will fatisfy. Far be it from our 
« thoughts to believe, that the violence and un- 
«« reaſonableneſs of ſuch kind of perſons can have 
&« any influence upon the prudence and juſtice of 
« the parliament. But that which begets the 
trouble and diſquiet of our loyal hearts at this 
« preſent is, that we hear thoſe ill- affected perſons 
« are backed in their violence by the multitude 
&« and the power of raiſing tumults; that thouſands 
«« flock at their call, and beſet the parliament, 
« and Whitehall itſelf; not only to the prejudice 
« of that freedom which is neceſſary to great 
« councils and judicatories, but poſſibly to ſome 
e perſonal danger of your ſacred Majeſty, and the 
„ peers, | 

K Ihe vaſt conſequence of theſe perſons maligni- 
<« ty, and of the licenciouſneſs of thoſe multitudes 
«© which follow them, conſidered in moſt deep care 
« and zealous affection for the ſafety of your ſacred 
„ Majeity, and the parliament ; our humble peti- 
e tion is that, in your wiſdom, you would be 
„ pleaſed to remove ſuch dangers, by puniſhing 
e the ringleaders of theſe tumults, that your Ma- 
« jeſty and the parliament may be ſecured from 
<« ſuch inſolencies hereafter. For the ſuppreſſing 
«+ of which, in all humility we offer our ſelves to 
« wait upon you (if you pleaſe) hoping we ſhall 


as likewiſe his great mercy, in that he hath in- 


_ CA 


of all thoſe grievances, wherewith the ſubjects | 


e appear as conſiderable in the way of defente to CHarLys] 
ee our gracious Sovereign, the parliament, our reli- Ay? 1641 


« gion, and the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom, 
ce as what number ſoever ſhall audaciouſly preſume 
« to violate them. So ſhall we, by the wiſdom 
« of your Majeſty and the parliament, not only 
ce be vindicated from precedent innovations, but 
ce be ſecured from the future which are threatened, 
«© andjlikely to produce more dangerous effects than 
c the former: 


And we ſhall pray, &c. 


— 


Permit me to make ſome remarks on this peti- Reaſons why 


which was communicated to the King, and ſub- 
ſcribed by him with the letters C. R. in token of 
his approbation. 

Firſt, it very plainly appears, this was drawn up 
at L.ondon, at the very juncture when thoſe mul- 
titudes flocked to Weſtminſter, which happened 
not 'till the third and fourth of May, there * 
been no ſuch concourſe of people before, and this 
laſting only two days. But it will hereafter 
appear, that Charles himſelf faid this petition, 
which he ſigned with C. R. was brought him from 
the army, and that atter having read it, be ap- 
proved it, as being very innocent. It the peti- 
tion communicated to his Majeſty, had been pre- 


ne true peti- 
tion which 
Was commu. 
nicated to his 
Majeſty. 


pared in the army, it cannot be this, ſince thoſe 


who drew it up could not foretee the riotous aſſem- 
blies at Weſtminſter on the third and fourth of May, 
which however they fpeak of as then in being, 
And if it was drawn at London, as is very prob- 
able, it cannot be that which was communicated 
to the King, ſince he affirmed it was brought him 
trom the army. 

It may poſſibly be alleged, that this petition 
might be prepared at London the third or fourth 
of May, at the time of the concourſe; that it was 
ſent to the army, and then returned in order to be 
communicated to his Majeſty. But allowing only 
a fortnight for thoſe journies from London to York, 
and thence back to London, and for communicat- 


ing it to the officers diſperſed in different quarters 


about the country, the petition would have reached 
Charles's hands too late, and have heen quite uſeleſs, 
ſince the tumults were over, Strafford executed, and 
the bill for the parliament's continuance aſſented 
to by his Majeſty. It therefore would have been 
very prepoſterous for King Charles, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, to have approved this petition. 

Again; lord Clarendon intimates this petition to 
have been projected and drawn long before the third 
and fourth of May, by thoſe very officers who were 
afterwards charged with the conſpiracy. He fays, 
after its being ſubſcribed by his Majeſty, it was 
carried down to the army and ſigned by ſome offi- 
cers, but was ſuddenly quaſhed, and no more heard 
of *till the diſcovery of this pretended plot, of which 
more 1n its place. 
the petition Charles ſubſcribed with C. R. had been 


communicated long before the third or fourth of 


May, the time when this plot was diſcovered. But 


if this be ſo, how could the authors of this petition 


mention thoſe riots which happened on the third 
and fourth of May, as actually in being ? The pe- 
tition which King Charles ſubſcribed cannot there- 
fore be that inſerted by lord Clarendon in his 
hiſtory. 

Thirdly ; the officers who would have gained 
the army to Charles's intereſt, and who, according 
to lord Clarendon, projected alſo the petition to 
King and parliament, which was approved by his 
Majeſty, propoſed as their end, “ to preſerve the 
„ biſhops votes and functions, to hinder diſbanding 
the Iriſh army ' till that of the Scots was diſbanded 

| * likewiſe, 


This is a clear evidence, that 
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CuaRkLESI“ô likewiſe, and to ſettle the King's revenues.“ But 
Aw 1641. in the above petition none of theſe articles are 
mentioned (1). 

Laſtly ; it will appear in the ſequel that Charles, 
to juſtify his ſigning the petition, ſaid, nothing 
more was required in it than ſcttling the govern- 
ment on the ſame foot as under Queen Elizabeth. 
But in this petition given us by lord Claren- 
don, as ſubſcribed by his Majeſty, there is not a 
ſillable like it, Elizabeth not being therein even 
named (2). 


Dube con. Before leaving this ſubject, we muſt not forget 
Percy'sletter. what has been ſaid touching Percy's letter to his 


p. 210, 212, brother, the earl of Northumberland. Some pre- 
ke, tend that Percy, attempting his eſcape to France, 
was known at the ſea- ſide and wounded by certain 
per ſons who indeavored to ſtop him: that geting 
trom them, to the earl of Northumberland's, that 
nobleman prevailed with fome leading men of the 
Mr. Pym in commons *, that his brother's eſcape ſhould be con- 
particular. nived at, on condition he would write the above- 
cited letter, as from France. One may readily 
perceive, that the deſign was hereby to render the 
relation in that letter ſuſpected of falſity: but I find 
it not poſitively affirmed, or that any proots are 
produced to detect the forgery. The whole amounts 
to a bare aſſertion, that the plot in queſtion was 
mere impoſture, a fiction, a chimera: that the par- 
liament curtailed the depoſitions of the witneſſes, 
omiting whatever ſerved to juſtify. the King : that 
the conferences in Percy's chamber were free con- 
verſations among friends, of whom ſome were mem- 
bers of parliament: that the witneſſes were properer 
to demonſtrate there never was any conſpiracy to 
ſeduce the army, than to prove there was really 
any ſuch affair: but, upon the whole, we muſt take 
as convincing proots the bare aſſertion of thoſe who 
relate theſe facts, which they have not any way 
cleared (3). 

As King Charles was afterwards frequently re- 
proached with this conſpiracy, I deemed it requi- 
lite to give a true idea of the objections and 
anſwers I ſhall have frequent occaſion to intro- 
duce. It is now time we proceed to lord Straf- 
ford's trial. 

It it be not pre- ſuppoſed, that King Charles I, 
from the begining of his reign to this laſt parlia- 
ment's meeting, had formed a deſign to eſtabliſh deſ- 
potiſm in England, it will be in a manner impoſ- 
ſible to underſtand his hiſtory, and particularly this 
part of it we are now upon. Bur on this ſup- 
poſition, which to me appears inconteſtible, all 
difficulties vaniſh. It is not ſurpriſing to find this 
Prince's council, his miniſters, favorites, the ſtar- 
chamber, high-commiſſion, judges of the realm, in 
a word, all perſons in public imploy, intent upon 
a ſingle point, I mean, ſtretching the royal autho- 
rity as far as lay in their power. 
priſing to fee the houſe of commons implacable 
averſion to the King's miniſters, and particularly 
to thoſe who were moſt truſted by his Majeſty, and 
believed the chief authors of all public evils. Among 

ſe, the carl of Strafford was conſidered as the 


The earl of 
Strafiord's 
trial, 


It is not ſur- 


moſt dangerous, becauſe the ableſt, and becauſe his CHARLES 
two high polts of preſident of the court of York, Ax' 1641. 
and lord lieutenant of Ireland, afforded him fre. 
quent occaſions effectually to ſerve his royal maſter, 

and aſſiſt him to execute his deſigns : accordingly, 

it was he whom the commons firſt attacked, eight 

days after opening the parliament. 'The impeach- 

ment and trial of this nobleman, contains many 
remarkables, ſome whereof do, as I may lay, ſurpaſs 

the comprehenſion of foreigners, by reaſon of the 

wide difference between the laws and cuſtoms ot 

England, and thoſe of other ſtates. It would 

therefore be a taſk too difficult for me to under- 

take a particular detail of all the circumſtances of 

this memorable trial, which have been collected 

in a bulky folio. I ſhall for this reaſon content 

my ſelf with giving thereof a general idea, ſuch as 

[ ſhall judge proper to gratify a reader's curioſity. 

When the commons impeached the carl of Straf- Ruſhwortl, 
ford, his ruin was doubtleſs reſolved by the leading As - - oo 
men of that houſe. This earl being looked on as 1 _ 
the moſt powerful, and moſt in favor of all King Vol. II. p. 1. 
Charles's miniſters, and as the chief author of all 206. 
the nation's miſeries; it was ſufficient to make it Clarendon, 
thought requiſite he ſhould be ſacrificed to the A 
public. There is not, in my opinion, any neceſ- . 
lity tor ſeeking other motives of this reſolution, or 
aſcribing it to more ſecret cauſes. Since the par- 
lament undertook to redreſs grievances, and reſtore 
the government to its ancient ſtate, nothing was 


more natural than to puniſh ſuch as had helped to 


unhinge it, and among theſe the earl of Strafford 
was the principal, and conſequently the fiteſt to ſerve 
tor example to thoſe who ſhould, in after times, 
ingage in like enterpriſes: but beſide this, he had 
created himſelf abundance of enemies, by his impe- 
rious deportment, to which great miniſters, who 
are ſecure of their patron's favor, are generally bur 
too obnoxious. Moreover, he had deſerted the 
peoples intereſt, after having ſtrongly ſupported it 
while a member of the lower houſe, and intirely 
devoted himſelf to his Majeſty. This ſufficed to 
render him odious, and the commons, in impeach- 
ing him, were fatisfied they could not take any 
one ſtep more acceptable to the people. Thus was 
he charged with high-treaſons; not that in the ſhort 
ſpace ſince opening the parliament the commons 
could have any certainty of his being guilty of that 
crime, but upon a certain public evidence, and 
the inward conviction of moſt of the members. 
After his being ſent to the Tower upon this im- 
peachment, the houſe conſidered of the articles 
whereon they were to ground his accuſation, which 
being laid before the peers, proofs were ſought to 
ſupport them. SS f 
Theſe articles, twenty eight in number, tended 
to prove in general, that the earl of Strafford had 
indeavored to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 
ſtate, and eſtabliſh arbitrary pe So, notwith- 
ſtanding each of the pretended crimes whereof he 
was accuſed could not be accounted high-treaſon, 
the houſe pretended, that all together manifeſtly 
evidenced his intentions, and the means he had 


— 


— "UI C0 * 
hel 


*« Scots. ' To preſerve biſhops votes and functions. To ſett 


« Artend tte ſafety of the King's perſon, an 
difgdfted at having that prop 
was afterwards alleged to 


and. dræ up a letter, or petition, which was ſhewed to the King, 
to captain * that Fa. ſhould ſee it but 22 Aſhley; the main drift was, “ That the army 25 he. 2 called up to 
parliament's ſecurity, or _ * ex r — 5 a TIM 

2 rendon (Vol. I. p. 193.) ſays; That Goring, who propoled the marcning © lon, bein 
hed af have 510 Fl IN, 11 ridiculed, did the fine, bh next day whereon he had propoſed os 1 0 
all, ati nie than had paſſed, to the earl of Bedford, and lords Say and Kimbolton; but as dangerous as the deſign 
7 be, it was not however communicated to the parliament till about three months 1 Enn 

(3). Nalſon, who took upon him to juſtify King Charles againſt the falſe accuſations of his enemies, as he ſays ear in 

introduction, paſſes over this article very ſlighly. See Vol. I. of his coll&ions, near the concluſion. 


. l IS $4 f a . - . 1 1 to of ſworn ſecreſ; A 

(1) According to Whitlock (p. 46.) the affair was this. The officers put themſelves into & Junto 0 d bef, 

ww iti i d parliament, For money for the army. Not to diſban ore the 
drew up ſome heads by way of petition to the King an * 2 l Joe army being tainted from hence, met, 


and approved and ſigned by him with C. R. and a direction 
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CARL ES I imployed to effect them. The ſubſtance of thoſe | © upon a paper-petition, he did cauſe the faid CRARLESI 
An* 1641. twenty eight articles here follows (1): | ” lord Mountnorris to be diſſeized and put out A' 1641. 
6 ẽ— 41. That he being preſident of the King's | “ of his manor of Tymore in the kingdom of 
Articles of ac- Council, in the north parts ot England, had pro-“ Ireland; the ſaid lord Mountnorris having 
cuſation ce cured to him ſelf a commiſiion, with inſtruccions | e been eighteen years before in quiet poſſeſſion 
againſt the annexed, whereby power was given him, to de- | thereof. 
earl of Straf. « termine all offenſes, ſuits, &c. within certain « VII. That he did cauſe a caſe, commonly 
- -— IN ce percincts therein ſpecified, and in ſuch manner as | «« termed *The Cafe of Tenures upon defective 
Vol. VIII. © the ſaid inſtructions nid appoint, according to the cc Titles,” to be made and drawn up without any 
Nalſon, <« proceedings of the ſtar-chamber : by virtue of | «« jury or trial, or other legal proceſs, and with- 
Vol. II. p. 10. „ which commiſſion, he had exerciſed exorbitant | out the conſent of parties, and did then procure 
c and unlawful jurildiftion over the perſons and | << the judges of the realm of Ireland to deliver their 
« eſtates of his Majeſty's ſubjects in thole parts, | «+ opinions and reſolutions to that caſe, and by 
&« to their ruin. % color of ſuch opinion did, without any legal 
<« II. That, at the aſſizes held for the county ] proceeding, cauſe Thomas lord Dillon, and many 
of York, he did publicly declare and publiſh, | «+ others, to be put out of the poſſeſſion of diverſe 
ce that ſome of the juſtices were all for law, and e lands and tenements, whereby many of his Ma- 
<« nothing would pleaſe them but law; but they | <* jelty's ſubjects, and their families, were utterly 
ſhould find, That the King's little finger ]“ undone. 
ſhould be heavier than the loins of the law.” « VIII. That, without any legal proceſs, he had 
III. That being lord-deputy of Ireland, he | «+ made a decree or order againſt Adam viſcount 
ſaid in a public ſpeech, That Ireland was a con- | © Loftus, a peer and lord-chancellor of Ireland, 
<« quered nation, and that the King might do with f and did cauſe the ſaid viſcount to be impriſoned, 
« them what he pleaſed. And, {peaking of the | on pretenſe of diſobedience to the ſaid decree or 
charters of former Kings of England made to the] order: that afterwards, without any authority, 
ce city of Dublin, he farther then ſaid, That their | he required and commanded the ſaid lord viſ- 
« charters were nothing worth, and did bind the] count to yield up to him the great ſeal of Tre. 
King no farther than he pleaſed, land, which was then in his cuſtody, by his 
e IV. That Richard earl of Cork, a peer off Majeſty's command, and impriſoned the ſaid 
ce Ireland, having ſued out proceſs in courſe of | ** chancellor for not obeying ſuch his command. 
« Jaw, for recovery of his poſſeſſions, from which | “ That he did impriſon George earl of Kildare, 
<< he was put, by color of an order made by lord | thereby to inforce him to ſubmit his title to the 
Strafford, and the council; he, the faid lord e manner and lordſhip of Caſtle-leigh in Queen's 
Strafford, threatened the ſaid earl to impriſon | «+ County, being of great yearly value, tothe ſaid 
him, unleſs he would ſurceaſe his ſuit, and faid, | «+ earl of Strafford's will and pleaſure, and held 
<« that he would have neither law nor lawyers | «+ him a year priſoner for the ſaid cauſe ; and re- 
diſpute or queſtion his orders. « fuſed to inlarge him, notwithſtanding his 'Maje- 
« That the ſaid carl of Cork having conteſted | << ſty's letters for his inlargement to the ſaid earl 
the validity of an order of council made in Ire- ] of Strafford directed. - 
« Jand, in the time of King James I, lord Strafford « That, upon a petition exhibited to him againſt 
had ſaid, That he would make the ſaid earl and | «© dame Mary Hibbots, widow, the faid earl of 
all Ireland know that, fo long as he had the go- | «« Strafford recommended the ſaid petition to the 
« yernment of that kingdom, any act of ſtate there | council table of Ireland, where moſt part of the 
« made, or to be made, ſhould be as binding to | «« council gave their vote and opinion for the ſaid 
the ſubjects of that kingdom as acts of parlia- | «« lady; but the ſaid earl finding fault herewith, 
ment: and that he did ſundry other times, and | «© cauſed an order to be entered againſt the ſaid 
c upon ſundry other occaſions, by his words and | « lady, and threatened her, that, it ſhe refuſed to 
« ſpeeches, arrogate to himſelf a power above the | ſubmit thereunto, he would impriſon her, and 
« fundamental laws, and eſtabliſhed government of | << fine her five hundred pounds; that, if ſhe con- 
that kingdom, and ſcorned the ſaid laws and e tinued obſtinate, he would continue her impriſon- 
«« eſtabliſhed government. « ment, and double her fine every month; by 
« V. That he did give, and procure to be | «« means whereof ſhe was inforced to relinquiſh 
„given, againſt lord Mountnorris (then a peer | << her eſtate in the lands queſtioned in the ſaid pe- 
of Ireland, vice-trealurer, and receiver-genera] | «<< tition, which ſhortly after were conveyed to fir 
of that kingdom, treaſurer at war, one of the] Robert Meredith, to the uſe of the ſaid earl of 
<< principal ſccretaries of ſtate, and keeper of the] Strafford. . pig 
« privy-lignet of the ſaid Kingdom) a ſentence off That the ſaid earl, in like manner, did im- 
« death by a council of war, called together by priſon diverſe others of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
the ſaid earl of Straflord, without any warrant | “ upon the like pretenſes, &. - 
« or authority of law, or offenſe delerving any « IX. That the ſaid earl, aſſuming to himſelf a 
e ſuch puniſhment. __ | «© power above and againſt law, took upon him, 
« And, he the ſaid earl did alſo, at Dublin, | «+ by a general warrant under his hand, to give 
e without any legal or due proceedings or trial, | “ power to the lord biſhop of Down and Conner, 
give and Cauſe to be given a ſentence of death | his chancellor, &c. to attach and arreſt. the 
« againſt another of his Majeſty's ſubjects ; and ] bodies of all ſuch of the meaner and poorer ſort 
<« cauſed him to be put to death in execution of | ho, after citation, ſhould either refuſe to appear 
« ſach ſentence. | . ce before them, or appearing ſhould omit or deny 
« VI. That, without any legal proceedings, and | to perform, or undergo all lawful decrees, 
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(i) Theſe articles filled two hundred ſheets of paper. As ſome of the treaſons charged upon him were of fourteen years 
ſtanding, the earl deſired three months time to make his anſwer, but was ne only 'till the twenty fourth of Fe- 
bruary. Whitelock, p. 41. The chief manager, during the whole trial, was mr. Pym, of whom dr. Welwood (Me- 
moirs p. 45.) tells the following ſtory. When the earl, then only fir Thomas Wentworth, was upon making his peace 
with the court, he gave Pym ſome obſcure intimation of it. Pym underſtanding his drift, cut him ſhort with this ex- 
- preſlion, © You need not uſe all this art to tell me, that you have a mind to leave us: but remember what I fay, You 


Ae I be undone; and remember, that tho' you leave us now, I will never leave you while your head is upon 
«6 " Bu 
4 your ſhoulders,” 
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ſentences, and orders impoſed, or given out againſt 
them, and them to commit and keep in the next 


Jail, until they ſhould either perform ſuch ſen- 


tences, or put in ſufficient bail, to ſhew ſome 
reaſon before the council-table of ſuch their con- 
tempt and neglect. 

„ X. That he had procured the cuſtoms of the 
merchandiſe, exported out and imported into 
Ireland, to be farmed to his own uſe: and, to 


advance his own gain and lucre, did cauſe and 


procure the native commodities of that kingdom 
to be rated, in the book of rates for the cuſtoms, 
according to which the cuſtoms were uſually 
gathered, at far greater values and prices than in 
reality they were worth; that is to ſay, every 
hide at twenty ſhillings, which in truth was worth 
but five ſhillings, every ſtone of wool at thirteen 
ſhillings and four-pence, tho* the ſame were 
really worth but five ſhillings, at the utmoſt 
nine; by which means the cuſtom, which be- 
fore was but a twentieth part of the true value 
of the commodity, was inhanced ſometimes a 
fifth part, and ſometimes to a fourth, and ſome- 
times to a third part of the rea] value. 

« XI. That the ſaid earl did reſtrain exporta- 
tion of the commodities of Ireland, without his 
licenſe 3 and then raiſed great ſums of money for 


| licenſes to export thoſe commodities, and for 
diſpenſation of the ſaid reſtraints impoſed on 


them, by which means thoſe commodities were 
raiſed above half in half. 

« XII. That, under color to regulate the im- 
portation of tobacco into Ireland, he did iſſue 
a proclamation, prohibiting the importation of 
tobacco into that kingdom; after which reſtraint 
the ſaid earl cauſed diverſe great quantities of 
tobacco to be imported to his own uſe : that it 4 
ſhip brought tobacco into any port there, the faid 
earl and his agents uſed to buy the ſame to his 
own uſe, at their own price; and if the owners 
refuſed to let him have the fame at undue values, 
then they were not permited to vend the ſame 
there; by which undue means, the faid ear! 
having got the whole trade of tobacco into his 
own hands, he fold it at great and exceſſive 


prices. 


„ That by a proclamation he commanded, that 
none ſhould put to ſale any tobacco by wholeſale, 
but what ſhould be made up into rolls, and the 
ſame ſealed with two ſeals by himſelf appointed, 
one at each end of the roll: and ſuch as was not 
ſealed to be ſeized, appointing ſix-pence the 
pound for a reward to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
ſeize the ſame ; which proclamation was rigo- 
rouſly put in execution, by ſeizing the goods, 
fining, impriſoning, whiping, and puting the 
offenders in the pillory. And tho? he inhanced 
the cuſtoms, where it concerned the merchants in 
general, yet he drew down the impoſt formerly 
taken on tobacco, from ſix- pence to e mag 
per pound, it being for his own profit ſo to do. 
« That he raiſed ſeveral other monopolies and 
unlawful exactions for his own gain, viz. on ſtarch, 
iron- pots, glaſſes, tobacco-pipes, &c. 

„ XIII. That, flax being one of the principal 
and native commodities of Ireland, the ſaid earl 
having got great quantities thereof into his hands, 
and growing on his own lands, did iſſue out 
ſeveral proclamations, preſcribing and injoining 
the working of flax into yarn and thread, and 
the ordering it in ſuch ways wherein the natives 
of that kingdom were unpractiſed, and unſkilful ; 
and the flax, wrought or ordered in other manner 
than as the ſaid proclamation preſcribed, was 
ſeized and imployed to the uſe of him and his 
agents, and thereby the faid ear] did gain, in 
effect, the ſole ſale of that native commodity. 
No. 43. Vol. II. 


. XIV. That the ſaid earl, by proclamation, CHARLESI 
did impoſe upon the owners, maſters, purſers, Ax' 1641. 
„and boatſwains of every ſhip, a new and un- — a> 


lawful oath, viz. That they, immediately after 
f the arrival of a ſhip within any port or creck 
„ in the kingdom of Ireland, ſhould give in a 
. true invoice of the outward bulk of wares and 
4 merchandiſes firſt laden aboard them, together 
6 with the leveral marks and numbers of goods, 
i _ their qualities and condition 3 the names of 
„the levera] merchants, proprietors of the ſaid 
* goods, and the place from whence they were 


| ©* freighted, and whither they were bound, &c. 


1 * XV. That, by his own authority, without any 
. Warrant or color of law, he did tax and impole 
. great ſums of money upon diverſe towns and 
5 laces in Ireland; and did cauſe the fame to be 
f evied upon the inhabitants of thoſe towns by 
troops of ſoldiers, with force of arms, in a war- 
cc like manner; and ſent numbers of ſoldiers to 
“lie on the lands and houſes of ſuch as would not 
conform to hls orders, until they ſhould render 
«© obedience to his ſaid orders; and this lie did at 
“ ſeveral times, and in diverſe places, by which 
means he levicd war within the faid realm againſt 
his Majeſty and his liege people of that king- 
% dom. | | 

XVI. That the ſaid earl did make a propo- 


« ſition, and obtained from his Majeſty allowance 


thereof, that no complaint of injuſtice or op- 
* preſſion, done in Ircland, ſhould be received in 
« England againſt any, unleſs it appeared that 
c the party made firſt his addreſs to him the ſaid 
« earl: and to deprive the ſubjects of that realm 
of all means of complaints to his Majeſty, and 
of redreſs againſt him and his agents, he did iſſue 
& a proclamation, thereby commanding all the no- 
e bility, undertakers and others, who held eſtates 
and offices in the ſaid kingdom, to make their 
* perſonal reſidence in the ſaid kingdom ot Ireland, 


<* and not to depart thence without licenſe of him 


& ſelf; which proclamation the ſaid ear] had by 
e ſeveral rigorous ways, as by fine, impriſonment, 


and otherwiſe, put in execution; by means where- _ 


& of the ſubjects of that realm were reſtrained from 
* ſecking relief againſt the oppreſſions of the ſaid 
<< ear]. | 

% XVII. That, ſpeaking of the army in Ireland, 
« he did declare, that his Majeſty was ſo well 
« pleaſed with the army of Ireland, and the con- 
e ſequences thereof, that his Majeſty would cer- 
ce tainly make the ſame a pattern for all his three 
“ kingdoms. 

« XVIII. That, in order to draw dependency 
« upon himſelf, of the Papiſts in both kingdoms of 
* 3 and Ireland, during the time ot his go- 
« vernment in Ireland, he reſtored diverſe frieries 
e and maſs-houſes (which had been formerly ſup- 
« preſſed by the precedent deputies of that king- 
« dom; two of which houſes are in the city of 
«© Dublin, and had been aſligned to the uſe of 
e the univerſity there) to the pretended owners 
<< thereof, 

« That, in the months of May and June laſt, 
ce the ſaid earl did raiſe an army in Ireland, con- 
« ſiſting of eight thouſand foot, all of which, ex- 
e cept a thouſand or thereabouts, were Papiſts ; 
& and the ſaid thouſand were drawn out of the old 
« army there, and in their places there were a 
« thouſand Papiſts put into the ſaid old army by 
ce the ſaid earl. : 

« That the more to ingage and tie the ſaid new 
« army of Papiſts to himſelf, and to incourage 
te them, he did ſo provide, that the ſaid new army 
« of Papiſts were duly paid, &c. but the ſaid old 
« army were, for the ſpace of one whole year and 
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( upwards, unpaid, 
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<< That being appointed a commiſſioner within 
eleven ſcveral counties of the northern parts of 
England, for compounding with recuſants for 
their forfeitures due to his Majeſty; and being 
alſo receiver of the compoſition money thereby 
ariſing, he did compound with them at low and 
under rares, and provided, that they ſhould 
be diſcharged of all proceedings againſt them in 
all his Majeſty's courts, both temporal and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm. 
XIX. That he did, of his own authority, 
contrive and frame a new and unuſual oath, by 
rhe purport whereof the party, taking the fait! 
oath, was to ſwear, that he ſhould not proteſt 
againſt any of his Majeſty's royal commands, 
bur ſubmit himſelf in all due obedience thereunto 3 
which oath he inforced on the ſubjects of the 
Scotiſh nation, inhabiting in Ireland; and com- 
peled diverſe of his Majeſty's ſaid ſubjects there 
to take the ſaid oath againſt their wills; and of 
ſuch as refuſed to take it, foie he grievouſly 
fined and impriſoned, and others he deſtroyed 
and exiled; namely, he fined Henry Steward 
and his wife, who refuſed to take the ſaid oath, 
five thouſand pounds each, and their two daugh- 
ters, withJames Gray, each three thouſand pounds, 
and impriſoned them for not paying the ſaid 
fines. 0 

<< That he did upon that occaſion declare, that 
the ſaid oath did not only oblige them in point 
of allegiance to his Majeſty, and acknowledg- 
ment of his ſupremacy only, bur to the cere- 
monies and government of the church eſtabliſhed, 
and to be eſtabliſhed by his Majeſty's royal au- 
thority, and ſaid, that the refuſers to obey he 
would proſecute to the blood. 

<< XX. That he was the chief incendiary ot the 
laſt war againſt the Scoriſh nation, by inciting, 
and provoking his Majeſty againſt his ſubjects ot 
Scotland; and had declared and adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty, that the demands made by the Scots in 
their parliament, were a ſufficient cauſe of war 
againſt them: that he ſaid, that the nation of 
the Scots were rebels and traitors; and he being 
then about to come to England, farther ſaid, 
that if it pleaſed his Majeſty to lend him back 
again, he would root our of the kingdom of 
Ireland the Scotiſh nation both root and branch: 
that he had cauſed diverſe of the ſhips and goods 
of the Scots to be ſtayed, ſeized and molzited, 
to the intent to ſet on a war between the two 
nations. 

„XXI. That, at his arrival to England, find- 
ing that his Majeſty had compoled the troubles 
in the north, and made a pacification with his 
ſubjects of Scotland, he labored by all means to 


- procure his Majeſty to break that pacification: 


and having incited his Majeſty to an offenſive 
war againſt his Scotiſh ſubjects, he counſeled him 
to call a parliament in England, yet he intended 
that, if the proceedings of that parliament ſhould 
not be ſuch as would ſtand with his miſchievous 
deſigns, he would then procure his Majeſty to 
break the fame; and, by ways of force and 

ower, to raile monies upon the ſubjects of this 
Linda 3 and for the incouragement of his 


Majeſty to hearken to his advice, he did before 


his Majeſty and his privy council, then ſiting in 
council, make a large declaration, that he would 
ſerve his Majeſty in any other way, in caſe the 
parliament ſhould not ſupply him. 

« XXII. That, before the begining of laſt par- 
liament, the ſaid earl of Strafford went into 
Ireland, and procured the parliament of that 
kingdom to declare their aſſiſtance in a war 
againſt the Scots, and gave directions for the 
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chamber, 


railing an army there, conſiſting of eight thou- 


molt part Papiſts, as aforeſaid : and, confederat- 
ing with one fir George Ratcliffe, dil together 
with him traiterouſly conſpire to imploy the faid 
army for the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom 
of Scotland, and of altering and ſubverting the 
fundamental laws, and eftabliſhed government of 
that kingdom. 

% Shortly after, the ſaid earl returned into Eng- 
land, and to ſundry perſons declared his opinion 
to be, that his Majeſty ſhould firſt try the par- 
lament here, and if that did not ſupply him 
according to his occaſions, he might uſe then his 
prerogative as he pleated, to Jevy what he needed; 
and that he ſhould be acquited both of God and 
man if he took ſome other courſes to ſupply 
hiniſelf, tho* it were againſt the wills of his 
ſubjects. 
XXIII. That, upon the thirteenth day of 
April laſt, che parlian.ent of England met, and 
the commons houſe did enter into debate and 
conſideration of the grievances of this kingdom; 
he the ſaid carl of Strafford, and the archbiſho 
ot Canterbury, did procure his Majeſty, by ſun- 
dry ſpeeches and meſſages, to urge the ſaid com- 
mons houſe to enter into ſome reſolution for his 
Majeſty's ſupply, for maintenance of his war 
againſt his ſubjects of Scotland, before any courſe 
taken for the relief of thoſe grievances where- 
with this kingdom was then afflicted ; whereupon 
a demand was then made from his Majeſty. of 
twelve fubſidics, for the releaſe of ſhip- money 
only. And while the ſaid commons were in 
debate and conſideration Concerning ſome tup- 


ply, before any reſolution by them made, he 


the ſaid ear] of Strafford, with the help and 
aſſiſtance of the ſaid archbiſhop, did procure his 
Majeſty to diffolve the ſaid parliament; and upon 
the ſame day, the ſaid earl did indeavor to in- 
ſenſe his Majeſty againſt his ſubjects who had been 
members of the ſaid houſe of commons, by telling 
his Majeſty, they had denied to ſupply him 
and atterwards upon the ſame day, did adviſe his 
Majeſty to this effect, that having tried the 
affections of his people, he was looſe and abſolved 
trom all rules of government; and that he was 
to do every thing that power would admit ; and 
that his Majeſty had tried all ways, and was 
reluſed, and ſhould be acquired towards God and 
man; and that he had in Ireland an army which 
he might imploy to reduce this kingdom. 

* XXIV. That in the ſame month of May, he 
declared before others of his Majeſty's privy 
council, that the parliament of England had for- 


ſaken the King, and that, in denying to ſupply 


his Majeſty, they had given him advantage to 
ſupply himſelf by other ways; and that he was 
not to ſuffer himſelf to be maſtered by the fro- 
wardneſs and undutifulneſs of the people. 

And having ſo maliciouſly ſlandered the ſaid 
late houſe of commons, he did, with the help 
and advice of the ſaid archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and lord Finch, late lord-keeper of the great- 
ſeal of England, cauſe to be printed and pub- 
liſhed, in his Majeſty's name, a falſe and ſcanda- 
lous book, full of bitter and malicious invectives, 
intitled, His Majeſty's Declaration of the Cauſes 
which moved him to diſſolve the laſt Parlia- 
ment.“ | 
« XXV. That, not long after, he the ſaid car] 
of Strafford did adviſe the King to go on vigo- 
rouſly in levying ſhip-money, and did procure 
the ſheriffs ot ſeveral counties, who did not levy 
the ſhip-money, to be ſent for, diverſe of whom 
were by him threatened to he ſued in the- ſtar- 


ce And 


ſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, being for the uantrd 
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« And a great loan of one hundred thouſand | 


« pounds was demanded of the city of London, 
« and the lord mayor, ſheriffs and aldermen of 
t the ſaid city were often ſent for, by his advice, 
4 to the council-table, and required to certify the 


« names of ſuch inhabitants of the city as were fit | 
« to lend; which they with much humility refuſing | 


« to do, he the ſaid earl of Strafford did uſe theſe 


« and the like ſpeeches, viz. That they deſerved | 


to be put to fine and ranſom ; and that no good 
« would be done with them *till examples were 
« made of them, and they were laid by the heels, 
« and ſome of the aldermen hanged up. 

« XXVI. That the ſaid earl having brought 
his Majeſty into exceſſive charge, without any 
e juſt cauſe, did counſel and approve the two fol- 
« lowing dangerous and wicked projects, viz. 

« To ſeize upon the bullion and money in the 
&« mint: and to imbaſe his Majeſty's coin with the 
6 mixture of braſs. 

& And accordingly he procured one hundred and 
thirty thouſand: pounds, which was then in the 
« mint, and belonging to diverſe merchants, ſtran- 
« gers and others, to be ſeized on, and ſtayed to 
« his Majeſty's uſe. And when diverſe merchants 
« of London, owners of the ſaid bullion and mo- 
«© ney, came to his houſe, to let him underſtand 
ce the great miſchief that courſe would produce here 
« and in other parts, he the ſaid earl told chem, 
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ce that the city of London dealed undutitully and 


« unthankfully with his Majeſty ; and that they 
« were more ready to help the rebels than to help 
« his Majeſty : and that if any hurt came to them 
« they may thank themſelves ; and that it was the 


c courſe of other Princes to make uſe of ſuch mo- 


« nies to ſerve their occaſions, 

« And when the officers of his Majeſty's mint 
« came to him, and gave him diverſe reaſons againſt 
« imbaſing the ſaid money; he told them, that 
c the French King did uſe to ſend commiſſioners of 
« horſe, with commiſſion to ſcarch into mens 
« eſtates, and to peruſe their accounts, that ſo they 
& may know what to levy of them by force, 
« which they did accordingly levy ; and turning 
« to lord Cottington, then prefent, ſaid, that 
e this was a point worthy oi his lordſhip's conſi- 
% deration. | 

« XXVII. That he was made lieutenant-general 
ce of all his Majeſty's forces in the north; and be- 
« ing at York, did, by his own authority, impoſe 
« 4 tax on his Majeſty's ſubjects in the county of 
« York of eight pence per diem, for maintenance 
« of every ſoldier of the trained-bands of that 
e county; which ſums of money he cauſed to be 
« levied by force: and to compel his Majeſty's 
e ſubjects out of fear to pay the lame, he did de- 
clare, that he would commit them who refuſed the 
% payment thereof; and they who refuſed it, were 
in very little better condition than of high-treaſon. 
« XX VIII. That being licutenant-general of his 
« Majeſty's army, he did not provide tor defenſe of 
« the town of Newcaſtle as he ought to have done, 
« but ſuffered the ſame to be loſt, that fo he might 
ce the more inſenſe the Engliſh againſt the Scots. 

« And, for the fame purpoſe he did write to 
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lord Conway, general of the horſe, that he ſhould CHARLES. 
fight with the Scotiſh army at the paſſage over Ax' 1641. 


«* ſtanding that the faid lord Conway had tormerly 
„by letters informed the ſaid earl, that his Ma- 
Jeſty's army, then under his command, was not 
Hof torce ſufficient to incounter the Scots.“ 

The parliament of Ireland hearing the earl of Commitee 
Strattord was in the Tower, immediately ſent a from tile Iriſh 
commitee of both houſes to England, to lay before Parliament to 
the parliament remonſtrances concerning the griev- e a 1 
ances indured by the Iriſh under that carl's admini- Ruſhworth, 
ſtration. But as theſe remonſtrances contained little Vol. IV. p. 
but what is mentioned in the twenty-eight articles, 220. 

I chunk it not neceſſary they ſhould be inſerted. | 

This proceſs was not ready to be tried before Reaſons for 
the twenty-ſecond of March, 1640-1, and laſted and againit 
"till the twelfth of April. It would be too tedious the eail. 
to glxc a particular account of the proofs, depoſi- 
tions of the evidences, anſwers of the party accuſed 
upon cach article, and replies of the commons. To 
Sve a general idea of the matter, it will ſuffice to 
lay in two words, that the impeachment runing 
wholly upon the earl ot Strafford's pretended inten- 
tion to Jubvert the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, the grcateſt part of the crimes he was accuſed 
ot could be accounted high-treaſon but on ſuppoſi- 

Lon of this lame intention: and therefore the ma- 
nagers (1) inſiſted upon every one of the articles in 
order to prove this intention, maintaining that tho? 
each ſingly was not capable of proving it, they were 
however, when joined together, of the utmoſt evi- 
dence. But beſide that each of theſe articles was 
not equally well proved, it remained alſo to decide, 
whetlier the intention could render a man guilty of 
treaſon, The earl of Strafford's counſel maintain- 
ed that tho', by law, the bare intention of Kill- 
ing the King was high-treafon, it did not follow, 
that the intention could be conſidered on the ſame 
toor, with reſpect to other treaſons, which the law 
had not explained in the ſame manner. Stratford 
moreover ſhewed, that none of the particular crimes 
he was charged with could be deemed treaſon, and 
that a hundred felonies could never amount to 
one treaſon, But this diſpute concerned only the 
nature ot the offenſe, in which the acculed had a 
great advantage, eſpecially if it be conſidered that, 
in England, in criminal caſes, the judges are won- 
dertully carctul not to miſtake, and to attend only 
to what proves directly the nature of the offenſe 
contained in the indictment. Had the commons 
been ſatisfied with accuſing the earl of Strafford of 
telony, or miſdemeanors, very probably they would 
have obtained againſt him a ſpeedy ſentence : but 
having ſolely 1mpeached him of high-treaſon, it 
belonged to the peers to condemn or acquit him 
ſolely upon that ſpecies of offenſe. In the reign of 
Edward VI, the duke of Somerſet was accuſed of 
high-treaſon and felony. He was acquited as to 
the firit, but condemned for the latter. 

The earl of Stratford defended himſelf with all 
the ability, preſenſe of mind, judgment and tem- 
per could be expected from a perſon of his great 
capacity (2). Accordingly, the commons readily 


perceived that the lords would not eaſily be in- 
duced 


(1) Viz. George lord Digby, John Hampden, John Pym, 


Oliver St John, fir Walter Earl, Jeoffrey Palmer, John Mai- 


nard, John Glyun, Tho. Floward earl of Arundel was lord high ſteward. The place of Trial was Weſtminſter-Hall; in 
which a theater and ſeats were erected for both houſes of parliament and the judges. The members of the houſe of 
commons fat uncovered; and the lords in their robes. Ruſhworth, Vol. VIII, p. 40, 41. Whitlock, p. 41. 

(2) Dr. Welwood (p. 46.) obſerves, that he expreſſed, in his defenſe, ſuch nervous and moving flights of eloquence, 
as came nothing ſhort of the moſt celebrated pieces of antiquity. This appeared from his ſuming up his long anſwer 
extempore, with this pathetic concluſion: + My lords, I have troubled you longer than I ſhould have done, were it 


« not for the intereſt of theſe dear pledges, a faint in heaven has left me. 
his children who ftood by him, and droped ſome tears, then went on 


At this he ſtoped, pointing to 
« What I forfeit for my ſelf is no- 


« thing; but that my indiſcretion ſhould extend to my poſterity, wounds me to the very ſoul. You will ag» my - 
e infirmity : ſomething I ſhould have added, but am not able, therefore let it paſs. . And now, my lords, 17 a 
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e the Tine, whatſoever ſhould follow; not wit | 
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CARL xs duced to condemn him: and therefore they determined 


An” 1641. on taking a different courſe to attain their purpoſes. 

The nineteenth of April, it was voted by the 
Vores of the commons, that the ear] of Strafford's indeavor to 
— ſubvert the fundamental laws of the realms of Eng- 
Vol. IV. p. land and Ireland, and to introduce a tyrannical ar- 
224, 225. bitrary government in both thoſe kingdoms, was 
Val. VIII. p. high-treaſon. Two days after, a bill of attainder 
Ball of attain. Was brought in againſt him. The bill was read 
der paſſed ang twice in the morning, and the third time in the af- 
ſent up to the ternoon, and paſſed with the majority of two hun- 


lords. dred and four againſt fifty nine, after which it was 


Id. Vol. I. ſent up to the lords. 
Lord Digb „Among thoſe who oppoſed the bill, lord Digby 
ſpeech againg diſtinguiſfied himſelf by a very eloquent ſpeech, 


wherein he indeavored to ſhew, that to condemn 


Ruſtworth, the carl of Strafford in that manner was a real mur- 
bing IV. p. der. Great exceptions were taken at this ſpeech, 


V 4. VIII and tho” the houſe ſeemed at firſt not much to regard 
g it, they afterwards ordered that it ſhould be pub- 


: 50 
ä licly burned by the hangman. 

The effect this bill of attainder produced was 
not ſuch as the commons deſired. Their lordſhips 
were not in any haſte to examine it, or to anſwer 
the commons impatience; being willing previouſly 
to conſider the arguments for and againſt the bill. 

Petition a- In this interval, the peers cauſed fir William Balfour 
gainſt the to be examined concerning the carl of Strafford's 
* 1 projected eſcape. Several thouſands of Londoners 
MM 1 to both houſes a petition againſt his ſaid 
Vol VIII. lordſhip, urging that he was the city's ſworn ene 
p. 56, 742. my. The twenry-ninth of April, mr. St. John, 
St. John's in name of the commons, made their lordſhips a 
1 long ſpeech, tending to prove the bill of attainder 
14. p. 635. not contrary to law. May the firſt, Charles went 
to the parliament, and thus harangued both houſes. 

My lords, 

Charles's © Had not any intention to have ſpoken to you 
—_—_— oF of this buſineſs this day, which is the great 
wwe} % bulineſs of the earl of Strafford, becauſe I would 
Id. IV. p. do nothing which might ſerve to hinder your oc- 


239. % calions: but now it comes lo to pals that ſeeing, 
VIII. 734 © of neceſſity, I muſt have part in the judgment, 
| I think it molt neceſſary tor me to declare my 
* conſcience therein. I am ſure you all know, 

„ that 1 have been preſent at the hearing of this 

« great caſe, irom the one end to the other (1), 

and I muſt tell you, that I cannot in my con- 

* ſcience condemn him of high-treaſon 3 it is not 

« fit for me to argue the buſineſs; I am ſure you 

«© will not expect that. A poſitive doctrine 

* belt becomes the mouth of a Prince : ? yet I mult 

tell you three great truths, which I am ſure no 

„ body knows 1o well as my ſelf. 1. That I 

„never had any intention of bringing over the 

„ Iriſh army into England; nor ever was adviſed 

& by any body ſo to do. 2. That there was never 

any debate before me, neither in public council, 


* 


| £C 


— 


<< nor at private commitee, of the diſloyalty of my Cn 
«« Engliſh ſubjects, nor ever had I any ſuſpicion of Ay? 


c them. 3. I was never counſeled by any to alter 
< the leaſt of any of the laws of England, much 
<< Jeſs to alter all the laws: nay, I muſt tell you 
this, I think no body durſt ever be ſo impudent 
* as to move me in it; for, if they had, I ſhould 
have put ſuch a mark upon them, and made them 
& ſuch an example, that all poſterity ſhould know 
c my intentions by it; for my intention was ever to 
e govern according to law, and no other wiſe (2). 
<« ] deſire to be rightly underſtood. I told you 
in my conſcience, I cannot condemn him of high. 
treaſon; yet I cannot ſay I can clear him of mil. 
demeanors: therefore I hope you may find a way 
to ſatisfy juſtice, and your own fears, and not 
preſs upon my conſcience. My lords, I hope you 
* know what a tender thing conſcience is: yet I muſt 
declare unto you, that to ſatisfy my people I would 
do great matters: but this of conſcience, no fear, 
«© no reſpect whatſoever, ſhall ever mike me go 
« againſt it. Certainly I have not ſo ill deſerved of 
ce the parliament at this time, that they ſhould preis 
« me in this tender point; and therefore I cannot 
«© expect that you will go about it. | | 
« Nay, I muſt confeſs for matters of miſdemea- 
&« nors, J am ſo clear in that, that tho' I will nor 
« chalk out the way, yet let me tell you, that I 
% do think my lord Strafford is not fit hereafter to 
« ſerve me, or the common-wealth, in any place 
c of truſt, no, not fo much as that of a conſtable. 
<< therefore I leave it to you, my lords, to find 
c ſome ſuch way as may bring me out of this great 
ce ſtreight, and keep ourſelves, and the King- 
dom from ſuch great inconveniencies; certainly 
<« he who thinks him guilty of high-treaſon, in his 
« conſcience may condemn him of mildemeanors.” 
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This ſpeech produced a quite contrary effect to m1; "Ro 
what his Majeſty had expected. Accordingly, the no way an. 
earl of Clarendon intimates, that lord Say adviſed ſwers King 
Charles's in. 
tention. 
Clarendon, 
p. 201. 
Ruſhworth, 
bills before they were preſented to him, and a means Vol. VIlt, 


to take away the freedom of votes, and inſtantly 725. 


King Charles to it, in order to draw him into a 
ſnare, and render Strafford's ruin more certain (3). 
The commons were highly ottended with it, ſay ing, 
it was unprecedented for a King to meddle with 


adjourned 'till Monday the third of May. 


That was the day whereon the London mob ye lord 
flocked to Weſtminſter : and on the fame day the paſs the bill 
houſe of commons drew the already-mentioned pro- of attainde. 
the fourth, P. 74, 755. 


teſtation, and on the morrow, May the 
their lordſhips approved it, and paſſed the ſaid earPs 


bill of attainder, there being not in the houſe May 7. 


more than torty-ſix lords of the eighty who had 


conſtantly attended the trial (4). Ir 1s pretended, Clarendon 
that thoſe who abfented themſelves, were terrified p.z:01. 


by threats from the populace. 
King Charles was then in the moſt uneaſy ſitua- 
tion. He loved Strafford, and was ſatisfied of that 


— 


« ſelf, I have been by the bleſſing of God taught, that the afflictions of this preſent life are not to be compared to 


that eternal weight of glory which ſhall be revealed hereafter. 


And ſo, my lords, even ſo, with all tranquillity of 


«« mind, I freely ſubmit myſelf to your judgment, and whether that judgment be life or death, Te Deum Lau- 


«© damus.,” ” 


Whitlock, (p. 44.) obſerves, 


« That certainly never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a 


theater, with more wiſdom, conſtancy and eloquence, with greater reaſon, judgment and temper, and with a better 
grace in all his words and geſtures, than this great and excellent perſon did; and he moved the hearts of all his auditors 


„ (ome few excepted) to remorſe and pity.” 


(1) At the trial there was on the ſtage, a chair and cloth of ſtate for the King, on either ſide whereof was a 


cloſe gallery for the King, Queen and Prince to be private. 


trial. Whitlock, p. 41. 


Rapin. 


In this place his Majeſty remained all the time of the 


(2) It is very hard to reconcile this aſſertion of King Charles's with his government the firſt ſifteen years of his reign. 


(3) When the earl of Straſſord was told, with joy, by his friends, that the King had made a warm ſpeech in his favor to 
both houſes, he received it as his doom, and told them, The King's kindneſs had ruined him, and that he had little elſe to 


do but to prepare himſelf for death Welwood's Mem. p. 46. 
(4) Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 401.) fays, of the forty-fix, eleven only diſſented. 


According to Whitlock (Mem. 


p. 45.) there were but forty-five, of whom twenty-ſix voted the earl guilty of high-treaſon, upon the fifteenth article. 
For levying money in Ireland by force, in a warlike manner.” And upon the nineteenth article, . For impoſing 


4 an oath upon the ſubjects in Ireland, 


carl's 


Les] 
1641 


on, 


1 continu- 
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CnARLESsIL earls not having done any thing but what was 

Aw 1641. agreeable to his intentions and his maxims of go- 

vernment. He might be guilty, with regard to 

the people, on many accounts, but certainly he was 

not ſo with reſpect to the King, who had conſtantly 

approved his conduct. Beſide, his Majeſty had 

proteſted in full parliament, that he neither could 

nor would act againſt his conſcience, and that he 

did not believe, in his conſgience, the earl was 

guilty. Oa the other hand, if he conſented to the 

bill of attainder, after ſuch a declaration, he would 

manifeſt himſelf reduced to this extremity by the 

neceſſity of his affairs, ſo would not be thanked for 

it, and for the future would have nothing more to 

deny his parliament : but in caſe he rejected the 

bill, he plainly perceived the conſequences of his re- 

fuſal, and that at leaſt he ſhould be accuſed of deny- 

ing his people juſtice, contrary to the advice of both 
houſes of parliament, 

It is not unlikely that, in this extremity, ſome 
one counſeled King Charles to diſſolve the par- 
lament : at leaſt, the commons imagined he had 
b.. no other means of extricating himſelf from his 
12 by preſent imbaraſs. Wherefore, to deprive him of 
251. this refuge alſo, the ſame day, the fourth of May, 


ance-bil! 
paſſed in the 
upper houſe. 


Clarendon, they ordered the bringing in of a bill for this par- 
p. 204. liament's continuance, that it might not be diſ- 
ſolved without the conſent of both houſes (1); which 
bill was read thrice in two days after in the upper- 
houſe, with the bill of attainder of the earl of 
Strafford. In theſe two or three days, the com- 
mons, as has been obſerved, vigorouſly puſned the 
plot buſineſs to fill the people with fears, and 
force the lords to paſs thoſe two bills. ; 
charles's con- The bill of attainder having paſſed the upper- 
fultations houſe, Charles aſſembled the privy-council, and 
about the bill ſent for his lawyers. He laid before them his 
8 ſcruples and reaſons for not conſenting to the bill. 
. But Juxon, biſhop of London, was the only perſon 


Vol. I. p.201. who ventured to adviſe his Majeſty, to reject a bill 


Ruſbworth, preſented him by both houſes. All the reſt indea- 
vol. IV. p. vored to perſuade him to ſatisfy his people, and 
— that the lite of any one perſon ought not to be put 
YH. 3 3 a 
755. in a balance with the whole kingdom's ſafety. 
Nato, As to his ſcruples, they told him, he might conſult 
Vol. II. his biſhops, who would give him the propereſt 
ps advice. Charles, not meeting with the ſatisfaction 
he expected trom his council, ſent for ſome biſhops 
Clarendon, to adviſe with. It is affirmed, that the archbi- 
. ſhop of York, ſaid to him on this occaſion, That 
<« there was a private and a public conſcience 
ce that his public conſcience, as a King, might 
<< not only diſpenſe with, but oblige him to do that 
« which was againſt his private conſcience, as a 
„ man.” And therefore, in plain terms, adviſed 
<« even for conſcience ſake, to pals the act (2).” 
Letter from But what contributed moſt to determine him was 
Strafford to a letter from Strafford himſelf, who hearing of 
the King. the ſtreights his Majeſty was in, *© humbly beſought 
V0 b. p. „ him to paſs the bill, to remove him out of 


— — 


os 


the way towards a bleſſed agreement, which he CHARLES! 

doubred not God would for ever eſtabliſh be- An? 1641. 

** twixt him and his ſubjects. Adding, That his 

conſent would more acquit his Maj-ſty therein | 

to God, than all the world could do beſide. 

Toa willing man there is no injury.” Finally 

Charles, no longer able to withſtand the preſſig 

inſtances of the parliament and his own counſe]- 

lors, or rather the fear of the calamitics he fore- 

ſaw would betal both himſelf and poſterity if he 

refuſed conſenting to the bill, ſigned a commiſſion 

to four peers, to paſs it in his name(3). By the Chari 

lame commiſſion, he impowered thoſe Jords to give paſſes the two 

the royal aſſent to the bill for continuing the par- bills. 

liament, which was of much greater importance ro Ruſbworth, 

— him than the carl of Strafford's lite, but which = W 

owever it does not appear he much regarded, i 

ſo full was he of the — 42 This bill, which was 1 

of ſuch conſequence to Charles, was brought in 

the ſixth of May, and in five days paſſed both 

houſes, and received his ſaid Majeſty's approba- 

tion, as if it had been a mere trifle. 

On the twelfth of May, the fecond day after The carl of 

the royal aſſent to the bill of attainder, the earl gtrafford be- 

of Strafford was executed, and ſuffeted death with headed. 

great firmneſs. It was then, and is yet a ſubject of Ib. IV. 

diſpute, whether or no he merited capital puniſh- 4 * 
: , eaſons for 

ment. Such as are for him, urge, That there needs and againſt 

only to examine the articles of accuſation, the Evi- him. 

dences produced againſt him, and his anſwers, to 

be convinced that he was not guilty of high-trea- 

ſon : that this is ſtill farther proved by the con- 

viction of his accuſers themſelves, who, finding they 


_—_ 


could not _ from the peers a ſentence anſwer- 


ing their wiſhes, imployed, in order to attain their 
ends, ſo many extraordinary methods. Firſt, chang- 
ing the judicial accuſation into a bill of attainder. 
Secondly, that tumultuous concourſe of the popu- 
lace. Thirdly, the diſcovery made to the houſe of 
commons of the pretended conſpiracy, preciſely at 
this juncture, tho' it had been long neglected (4). 
Fourthly, their proteſtation,' the ſole delign whereof 
was to terrify the people, and inſenſe them againſt 
the King and his party. Laftly, the violence uſed 
rowards their lordſhips, to extort their conſent to 
the bill, and which obliged many to abſent them- 
ſelves, to avoid being expoſed to popular fury. It 
is pretended, all this ſhews that the commons 
themſelves did not believe him guilty, ſince they 
uſed ſo many artifices to take away his life, 

They who are againſt him, allege ; It cannot be 
denied that King Charles had formed a defign to 
eſtabliſh arbitrary government, and aſſumed to : 
himſelf a power contrary to law: that he had made 
choice of ſuch miniſters and counſelors as he thought 
moſt proper to ſerve him in the execution of his 
deſign : that from the council-board had proceeded 
all thoſe oppreſſions ſo long complained of by the 
people, and conſequently the King's miniſters and 
counſellors could not be innocent, except theſe op- 


251. 3 Re 
Vol. VIII. ; 

ka 
= P. it was perfetted, and paſſed the houſe, 


FRY * 


This bill was brought into the houſe of commons, the next morning after it was propounded, and the ſame day 
1. 2008 e The firſt motion for this bill was made by a Lancaſhire knight, who offered 


to procure the King 650,000 1. 'till the ſubſidies ſhould be raiſed, if he would paſs ſuch a bill. Whitelock, p. 45: 
The pretended reaſon of making ſuch a law was, That the great ſums of money which the Scots were to have, could 
not ſuddenly be raiſed; and that being to be borrowed for their preſent ridance, lenders would hardly be found, unleſs 
they ſaw a certain way to ſecure their monies, which the danger of diflolving this parliament would hazard. Dugdale's 


View, p. 70. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 204. 


(2) Biſhop Hacket gives a different account of this particular. See Part IT. p. 162. | 3 
(3) Nothwithſtanding Strafford's letter to the King, when his Majeſty ſent ſecretary Carleton to acquaint him with 


what was done, and the motives of it, 


the earl ſeriouſly aſked the ſecretary, Whether his Majelty had paſſed the 
bill or not? As not believing, without ſome aſtoniſhment, that the King would have done it. 
that it was paſſed, he roſe from his chair, lift up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his heart, and ſaid, 
“ not your truſt in Princes, nor in the ſons of men, for in them there is no falvation. 


And being again aſſured 


; « Put 
W hitelock, p. 46. The ſame 


author adds, it was reported that, in order to bring the King to ſign this bill, he was promiſed the earl's life ſhould 


be ſpared. 


(⸗4 From the middle of April, till May 3. See Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 196. 


Vol. II. 


81 preſſions, 
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Cyanresl preſſions, which were as clear as the ſun, were de-] not being ready to oppoſe the Scots paſſage of the ChARLESI 
Ax? 1641. nied: that the earl of Strafford was univerſally | Tine, and in ſuffering them to take Newcaſtle, Ay? 1641. 
seca to be the chief of theſe miniſters, and the | if perhaps it was not deſignedly done to ingage in- 


hold the firſt 


erſon in whom his Majeſty moſt confided, and to 
4 lace in the ſecret council called 
the Junto, conſiſting of four or five perſons only, 
where all reſolutions for the ſubjects oppreſſion were 
taken : that he could not be ſuppoſed to be againſt 
all theſe reſolutions, ſince his arriving, to ſo high 
a degree of favor was intirely owing to his attach- 
ment to his Majeſty's pleafure: that it was no leſs 
evident that, in his three great poſts of privy-coun- 
ſellor, preſident of the North, and lord-deputy of 
Ireland, he had always carried himfelf agreeably to 
Charles's principles and maxims, tho? he knew thoſe 
principles were contrary to law: that all his in- 


deavors tended to augment the King's revenues, 


and extend his prerogative, by all methods, even 
the moſt irregular: that, in England, obedience to 


the King's orders excuſes not miniſters in illegal 


or be confe 


proceedings: that therefore it muſt either be denied, 
that the King ever did any thing contrary to law, 

fea, that his miniſters, and eſpecially the 
chiefs, were not innocent of theſe violations : that 
the ſtreſs of the commons accuſation lay not ſo 
much upon each particular article, as upon all 
together, to ſhew that the earl of Strafford really 
intended to eſtabliſh arbitrary government: that 
every article was a proof of this intention, and it 
was a deluſion to repreſent them as being each ſingly 


evitably the two nations in a war, which certainly 
can be matter of no great commendation. It 
muſt therefore be acknowledged, that his talents 


were confined to the diſcharge of his employments. 


As to that, I find him charged with having pre- 
varicated, and intirely devoted himfelf to accom- 
pliſh the King's deſign of ſeting up arbitrary go- 
vernment. Admiting this to be a calumny, and that 
he had never any ſuch thought, I nevertheleſs ſee 
not that his innocence can be matter of praiſe to 
him, any more than to many others who had before 
him been in the fame imploys. What then did he 
perform in the adminiſtration of his offices to de- 
ſerve the character of a moſt accompliſhed mini- 
ſter, a very great man, which is generally given 
him? If it is urged, that he made uſe of his extra- 
ordinary talents to ſerve his royal maſter faithfully, 
and promote his deſigns, which doubtleſs is the 
ſole foundation of all thoſe eulogies beſtowed on 
him, it is to be feared, many will not allow that 
he ought to have ſerved the King in that manner, 
or that he did him any real ſervice, as the event 
has manifeſted. Wherefore, the high commenda- 
tions given to this earl muſt be conſidered only as 


a ſenſible proof of the principles of his panegy- 


riſts, who perhaps are very much out of humor 
he ſucceeded no better. | 


> „  £ \ Fara \ 


a ſeparate charge of ſome particular crime : that 
this intention, joined to the manner of exerciſing 
the power given him by his Majeſty, was a crime 
unpardonable, ſince it tended to ſubvert all law, and 
alter the conſtitution : that it was not the ſame with 


The earl of Strafford's death was to King Charles Charles in 
a great, tho not his only mortification. After vain tries ta 
the commons had made this eſſay of their ſtrength, PRE 
they reſolved to complete the government's refor- Clarendon. 


mation, which *till now was only commenced. The p. 166, 16), 


the intention of ſubverting the laws, as with the in- 
tention of commiting any other offenſe, even treaſon 
itſelt : that theſe latter, when commited, may be 
puniſhed by law; but if the intention of ſubverting 
the laws be not puniſhable *till put in execution, 
there is no remedy ; aboliſhed laws not being of 


any uſe: that, upon theſe grounds, parliaments had, 


at all times, puniſhed ſeveral miniſters on this 
account. In ſhort, that examples being neceſſary to 
deter miniſters in after times from ſo abſolutely de- 
voting themſelves to the King's will to oppreſs 
the fabject, there could not be a properer one for 
that pogo than the earl of Strafford, whoſe power 
had made every one tremble, and who was more- 
over the object of public hatred, the whole nation 
3 him as the chief author of their mi- 
cries. 

To finiſh what relates to the earl of Strafford, 
I ſhall here ſubjoin that, not long after his death, 
this ſame parliament paſſed an act for reſtoring his 
children in blood and honor, and for ſettling his 
eſtate upon his heirs, and that in Charles Il's reign 
the act of attainder was repealed. I believe not 
that ever any Engliſh ſubject has had beſtowed 
on him ſo many eulogies as the earl of Strafford. 
Diverſe, in- mentioning him, have not been able 
to torbear adding always to his name ſome hono- 
rable epithet, to expreſs their efteem. In a word, 
he is repreſented as one of the greateſt men, one of 
the moſt accompliſhed miniſters England ever pro- 
duced. I pretend not by any means to queſtion 
his natural or acquired abilities: but in reality, on 
conſidering his lite and actions, I ſee not what 
can ſerve tor foundation to ſuch exalted encomiums. 
In the firſt place, after he was in favor, King 
Charles had no quarrel with any foreign ſtate: ſo, 
lie had no opportunity to diſplay his talents in 
negociations and embaſſies. As to war, he was 
imployed but once, in the late war againſt Scotland, 
im quality of licutenant- general, commanding the 
army in the general's abſenſe. On this occaſion, 
he may be charged with a very great error, in 


King, on his part, indeavored, tho? in vain, to 199. 


cool the great ardor of the commons, by granting 
or promiſing places to ſuch as were moſt agreeable 
to them. He had made fir Edward Littleton lord- 
keeper, in the room of lord Finch, who was forced 
to withdraw. For the ſame reaſon, dr. Juxon, 
biſhop of London, reſigned his treaſurer's ſtaff, 
which was to be given to the earl of Bedford: but 
that earl died, while he was earneſtly laboring to pro- 


Whitlock, 


Ew 


cure ſome wholſome agreement between his Majeſty _ 


and the commons. Oliver St. John, a leading man in 
the houſe of commons, had been made ſollicitor- 
general. Lord Cottington was to ſurrender the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer in favor of mr, Pym, 
and the place of maſter of the wards to make room 
for lord Say. The office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
exerciſed by Windebank, was deſigned for Denzil 
Hollis. The earl of Eſſex, lard Kimbolton, and 
mr. Hampden, were likewiſe to have places: but 
the earl of Bedford's death put a period to moſt 
of theſe projects. However King Charles ceaſed 
not, after the earl of Strafford's death, to gratity 
the commons, by making the earl of Eſſex lord- 
chamberlain, having firſt removed the earl of Pem- 
broke; for Eſſex was a great favorite of the 
commons. But all this produced not the great 
alterations Charles expected: the wound was too 
deep to be cured by ſuch lenitives. | 


The parliament's general aim was not only to re- The parlia- 
dreſs paſſed grievances, but likewiſe to free the ments aim. 


kingdom trom all apprehenſion of being expoſed 
hereafter to like calamities. On the contrary, King 
Charles imagined that, by giving or promiſing 
good poſts to the leaders of the adverſe party, he 
ſhould ſtop their mouths, and render them dumb 
dogs : but they were too-wiſe to fall into the ſnare. 
They were very ſenſible theſe places which the 
King gave, or offered to give them would be al- 
ways at his diſpoſal, and that when the motive of 
his giving them ſhould ceaſe, it would be ever in his 
power to diſmiſs them : beſide, many of them were 
too conſcientious to ſacrifice the good of their coun- 


try 
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Caantesl try to their own private intereſt, This diſpoſition 


A' 1 64 I, 


— — 
xtreme dif- 
{dence of the 
King 


Obſervation 
on the houſe 


of peers. 


of the leaders manifeſtly appeared, in that his Ma- 
jeſty's favors were not forcible enough to make 
them drop their pretenſions ; ſuch was their diſtruſt 
of his ſincerity. They could not belieye that a 


Prince, who had ſo openly diſcovered a deſign to | { 


eſtabliſh arbitrary government, had ſuddenly chang- 
ed his principles and maxims: nay, what he did 
in their favor convinced them of the neceſſity of 
firmly adhering to their project, perceiving his aim 
was to raiſe among them diviſions. 

Their project conſiſted, as has been intimated, 
firſt, in redreſſing all the grievances: ſecondly, in 
taking meaſures to prevent this Prince's reſuming 
his former condu&t, This they labored with great 
diligence, after Strafford's execution. Hitherto 
they had only, by votes, prepared matters which 
plainly manifeſted their drift, and by the proteſta- 
tion ſubſcribed by both houſes. But they expected 
to meet, in the upper-houſe, with obſtacles ſo much 
the greater as Charles had there a very powerful 
party. 5 

The houſe of peers conſiſted of one hundred and 
twenty nobles, the two archbiſhops, and twenty- 
four biſhops. Among the firſt, the two Princes 
Charles and James, the duke of Buckingham, and 


' ſeven or eight others, were yet minors ; and there 


were ſome Whoſe age, infirmities, or affairs hindered 
them from being preſented in this parliament. The 


| archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord Finch and the earl 


b. 201 


of Strafford were no longer there at the time I am 
ſpeaking of: ſo that the prelates would have made 
a fifth part of the houſe, had it been complete. 
But as, according to lord Clarendon, there were 
not above eighty peers at the earl of Strafford's 
trial, a third part may be reckoned abſent; and 


as, on the other hand, there were vacant ſees, the 


Political rea- 
ſons for the 
biſhops ex- 
cluſion. 


biſhops and Popiſh lords may, withour a very er- 
roneous calculation, be counted about a quarter part 
of the upper-houſe. As they were all his Majeſty's 
devotees, it is eaſy to perceive they rendered 
Charles's party very powerful in that houſe. Ac- 
cordingly, this was the reaſon which obliged the 
commons to uſe their utmoſt efforts to take away 
their votes in parliament. Moſt of them had al- 
ready rendered themſelves odious, by ſtretching their 
power as far as poſſible to promote the King's pro. 
jets, and perſecuting the Puritans, and they ſtill 
continued to obſtruct the deſign of redreſſing griev- 
ances, by the number of their votes among the 

ers. 

This was the plea made uſe of by the leading 


Preſbyterians, who had ſecret and more extenſive 


views, to induce ſuch of the church of England 
members as ſided not with his Majeſty, to ſacrifice 
the biſhops privilege of ſiting in parliament. They 
inſinuated to them, That while the King had fo 
many votes in the upper-houſe, it would be almoſt 
impoſſible effectually to labor a redreſs of grievances: 
that in effect depriving biſhops of this privilege 
would, inſtead of being detrimental, be rather ad- 


vantageous to religion, fince they would thereby be 


Difference 
between the 
Puritans. 


more attached to their ſpiritual functions: that it 
would be no leſs beneficial to the ſtate, ſince it 
would deprive the King of a means he had always, 
toy ſucceisfully, uſed to break the parliament's mea- 
ures, 
' King Charles's opponents in this parliament, con- 
ſiſted indeed of Puritans ; but they were, as I ob- 
ſerved, of two ſpecies. Some were true Preſpyte- 
rians: others State Puritans, i. e. men whom the 
court had ever conſidered as Puritans ; not that they 
were enemies to the church of England, but becauſe 
their maxims concerning civil government were 
thought to be founded upon Puritan principles. 
Theſe two forts of Puritans had been equally op- 
preſſed the firſt fifteen years of this reign, as well 


terians moſt ardently wiſhed the utter extirpation of 
epiſcopacy. The other Puritans were highly in- 
enfed againſt the prelates and other eccleſiaſtics, 
who had conſtantly 1 4 and countenanced 
Charles's deſigns. Theſe were therefore eaſily per- 
luaded, that it would be a great ſervice to the ſtate, 
to clip the clergy's wings, and render them leſs uſeful 
to the King: beſide, tho? church of England men, 
they agreed not in ſentiment with thoſe who be- 
lieved religion could not ſubſiſt without biſhops, 


and that epiſcopacy was ſo cloſely united with the 
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by the court as by the clergy, ſo that the hierarchy CHARLESI 
was become extremely odious to the one, and not An* 1641. 


a little ſuſpicious to the other. The true Preſby. ve, 


monarchy, that one could not be aboliſhed without 


the other's deſtruction. So far was the hierarchy 
itſelf from cauſing them any uneaſineſs, that they 
would very gladly have contributed towards its pre- 
ſervation, provided church-men could have been 
confined to their ſpiritual functions: but they were 


power, which they abuſed. It mult be farther ad- 
ded that, being thus diſpoſed, they perceived the 
Preſbyterians, who were numerous throughout Eng- 
land and ſupported by the Scots, ſtrenuouſly inſiſt 
upon depriving all prelates of their votes among the 
peers. It. was dangerous to diſpleaſe them, for a 
very forcible reaſon: for, tho* the Preſbyterians 
affected mentioning the ſtate only, it was well 
known that religion was their main object, and that 
their proceedings with regard to the civil govern- 
ment tended only to diſable the King from oppreſ- 
ſing them, if he remained too powerful. Had King 

harles therefore tried to gain the Preſbyterians, by 
offering them reaſonable terms, they might have 
accepted them, and relinquiſhed their deſign of re- 
torming the civil government, and then the State 
Puritans would have been at the court's mercy, 
Union between the Puritans was therefore abſolute- 
ly neceſſary: for, it was no leſs dangerous for the 

reſbyterians, that his Majeſty ſhould content the 
State Puritans, in which caſe they would have in- 
fallibly abandoned the Preſbyterians. 


Both theſe factions therefore ſtood greatly in need Charles him. 
of each other, and it was their intereſt to ſupport ſelf. contri- 
one another, leſt Charles ſhould take advantage of butes towards 


their diviſion : but that Prince could never reſolve 
either to grant the Preſbyterian party any terms, or 
to fatisfy thoſe I ſtile politicians. He was thereby 
himſelf the inſtrument of forming ſuch a ſtrict union 
between theſe two parties, that they became one 


and the ſame, The politicians choſe rather, thro? 


condeſcenſion to the Preſbyterians, to facrifice the 
biſhops privilege, than be expoſed to the danger of 


ſceing themſelves again ſubject to a deſpotic go- 
vernment. | 


Anſwerably to theſe diſpoſitions, and the conſe- Thecommons 
quent reſolutions, the houſe of commons equally labor to ex- 
labored the redreſs of grievances, and the execu- clude the bi- 


Thus both ſhops and re- 
dreſs griev- 


tion of their ſcheme againſt prelates. 
church and ſtate affairs went hand in hand, ſo that 
ſcarce a day paſſed but the commons gave Charles 
ſome mortification, one while by paſſing bills or 
votes againſt his former proceedings, another while 
by proſecuting the authors of grievances or inno- 
vations z ſometimes by exclaiming againſt the late 
plot, and other times by loading freſh burdens upon 
the Papiſts. | | | 

All this tended to the end propoſed by Charles's 
oppoſites. It was ſuppoſed, as a thing notorious, 
that there had been a ſettled deſign to introduce 
Popery, and that ſome of the biſhops were therein 
deeply concerned. Thus, by accuſing the Papiſts 
of 1 miſchievous views, and by rigorouſly 
proſecuting them, this accuſation was made in ſome 
meaſure to refle& on the prelates and clergy. It 


| was pretended, that thoſe innovations introduced 


into 


uneaſy at ſeeing the clergy inveſted with a ſecular 


uniting the 
Puritans. 


ances. 


The commons 
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Cranes into divine ſervice were a conſequence of this pro- 
An' 16 41. Jett, and therefore, by their condemnation, the 
3 Clergy, who had countenanced them, incurred a 
public odium. Accuſations againſt particular per- 
ſons, who had ſhewed moſt zeal in ſupporting theſe 
innovations, produced alſo the ſame effect. In a 
word, nothing was omited which could contribute 
to ſhew a neceſſity for reſtoring the government to 
its natural ſtate, and convince people, that the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hierarchy was, to both church and ſlate, 
more prejudicial than neceſſary. Theſe two articles 
found the commons imployment for three months, 
from the earl of Strafford's execution to Charles's 

Journey to Scotland. i 
nu worth Firſt, with reſpect to the ſtate, it was during 
Vol. IV. this interval that bills were brought in to aboliſh the 
p. 283, 284, ſtar-chamber and court of Tork; to regulate the 
* council- table; to aboliſh ſhip- money; prevent vexa- 
tious proceedings concerning Kknighthood; againſt 
illegal impriſonments; and for aſcertaining the 
bounds and limits of foreſts. Each judge in par- 
ticular was accuſed. The tax Charles had impoſed 
on the ſhires, for the muſter-maſter's ſalary, was 


Nalſon, declared illegal. The conſpiracy to ſeduce the 
Vol. II. army was alſo examined, and Wilmot, Aſhburn— 
p. 288. ham and Pollard were expcled the houſe and im- 


priſoned. All patents for monopolies, moſt of which 
were ſuppreſſed, were brought before the houſe. It 
was likewiſe examined, by what means a certain 
clauſe had been inſerted in the petition of right, 
concerning tonage and poundage, and care was 
taken to regiſter a declaration on that lead, to pre- 
vent poſterity's being deceived by that ſurreptitious 
clauſe. I paſs over in ſilence ſundry votes flowing 
from all theſe articles, or which concerned particular 
perſons. | 

Proceedingsof As to religion, beſide what was tranſacted with 

the commons reſpect to the Papiſts, and whereof mention has 

as to religion. already been made, the commons declared illegal 


Ruſhworth, | x * 5 
Vol. IV. p. the oath by which miniſters were bound to main- 


278, 279, tain the hierarchy in the church. A bill was brought 
281, 283, in aguinſt pluraliſts. Thoſe canons made by the 
= » 303, late Convocation were condemned. A bill was 


Nallon paſſed to aboliſh the high commiſſion. Suppreſſion 
Vol. II. p. of deans and chapters was voted. Matthew Wren, 


257, 260, biſhop of Ely, was impeached. The proteſtation 
282, 395, was ordered to be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. 
419. Accuſations were laid before their lordſhips againſt 
thirteen biſhops, who had aſſiſted at the convo- 
cation. 5 
Difference be- Theſe articles I have but juſt mentioned, becauſe 


tween both a particular account of each ſeemed to me needleſs, 


houſes touch- ] ſhall only add, that there were ſome differences 
_— Pro between the two houſes concerning the proteſtation. 
Ruſhworth, The lords were for leaving every one at liberty to 
Vol. IV. p. ſign it; but did not think proper to ule compulſion. 
357» 358. The commons, contrariwile, regarded this proteſta- 
tion as a Shiboleth, to diſtinguiſh the Ephramites (1) 
and their lordſhips finally agreed to what the com- 
mons required. | | 

One article of the proteſtation occaſioning ſome 
explain a diſputes, the commons more fully explained that 


clauſe in the article, which was thus worded : << I ſwear to de- 


<p ee tend the true reformed Proteſtant religion, ex- 
Natfon” V preſſed in the doctrine of the church of England, 


Vol. II. p. againſt all Popery and Popiſh innovations, within 
— 2 « this realm, contrary to the ſame doctrine.” Some, 
Clarendon, inſiſting on the firſt part of this clauſe, pretended, 


$29 that there was no other doctrine of the church of 
rn. * , . . . 

Occur. England than what is contained in the thirty-nine 
P- 101, articles drawn up in Queen Elizabeth's reign, one of 


which is „ to preſerve the government of the C 
church by . 1. ae deans, &c.“ Ks: 220 
Hence they infered, that thoſe who ſhould take 8 
the proteſtation were bound to maintain epiſcopacy. N 
But the commons, conſidering that whole clauſe 
literally as expreſſed in the proteſtation, declared, 
That by theſe words was, and is meaned, onl 
e the public doctrine profeſſed in the ſaid church, 
* fo far as it is oppoſite to Popery and Popiſh 
© innovations; and that the ſaid words are not to 
be extended to the maintaining any form of wor- 
ſhip, diſcipline or government, nor of any rites 
or ceremonies of the ſaid church of England.“ 
This clearly manifeſted what was their intention with 
regard to the hierarchy. | 

There was likewiſe another diſpute between both Another di 
houſes, touching the ſtar-chamber. The peers were ference — 
willing to agree it ſhould be reformed, but refuſed the ſtar-cham. 
conſenting to its abolition, Mean while, the com- Rot 
mons vigorouſly ſupporting the bill they had ſent n 
their lordſhips, it finally paſſed, and, on the fifth p- 304. * 
of July, Charles gave his aſſent. 
In this interval, I mean, from the carl of Straf. 
ford's death to his Majeſty's going into Scotland, 
certain other paſſages occurred which muſt neceſſa- 
rily be mentioned. | 8 | 
The cuſtomers, who had collected the duties The cufo. 
impoſed on merchandiſes, by his Majeſty's ſole au- mers offer 


ſelves in no ſmall danger of being attacked, volun- Which is ac. 
tarily offered a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds — oli 
for an act of oblivion, and their offer was ac- Vol. IV. p. 
cepted (2). CB RD one OO -, 4 © 
Lord Digby, the earl of Briſtol's ſon, . and mem- Lord Digby 

ber of the houſe of commons, was called by writ called to the 
to the upper-houſe, the tenth of June. In the be- houſe of pen. 
gining of this parliament, he had diſtinguiſhed him- P. 283. 
ſelf by his zeal for the redreſs of grievances : but 

his ſpeech againſt the earl of Strafford's bill of 
attainder made him forfeit the commons affection, 

Whether he was already gained by the King, or 
on this occaſion firſt joined his party, his Majeſty 

chought proper to ſcreen him from the commons 
reſentment, by calling him to the houſe of peers, 

He will hereatter appear King Charles's chiet mi- 
niſter and counſelor, a great enemy to the com- 
mons, as they on their part never pardoned his de- 
tection. | 

The Iriſh army ought to have been long ſince Charles in- 
diſbanded, as there was no occaſion to keep it on clinable to 
foot, and the commons had frequently deſired it of give Spain 
his Majeſty : nevertheleſs, this army ſubſiſted the Part of the 
laſt, tho“ the commons had taken care for their Hi * 
payment. When they came to be diſbanded, As EY 
Charles acquainted both houſes, that the Catholic Nalſon, 
King having deſired to take this army into his ſer- Vol. II. p. 
vice, and intimated as much by his embaſſador, he 4% 420, 
had promiſed to ſend him four thouſand men. The “5 

lords ſcrupled not agreeing to his Majeſty's ingage- 

ment. But the commons, ever full of fears and The com- 
ſuſpicions, judged it no way proper theſe troops mons oppoſe 
ſhould remain on foot in name of the Spaniard, i , 
who would make them ſerve in the Netherlands, "$A b. 
whence Charles might draw them whenever he 361. 
pleaſed. Beſide, the French embaſſador had deſired 
the reſidue of that army for his maſter, to which 
Charles had likewiſe conſented. They deemed it 
one of the King's artifices to detain this Popiſh 
army, which was devoted to him, and whereon he 
could much better rely than on that of England. 
They theretore deſired him to recall his promiſe. 


V4 


(1) They declared, that whoſoever: ſhould not take the proteſlation, was unfit to bear office in church or commonwealth, 
and ordered this vote to be printed, and ſent down to every county, city and borough. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 357. 

(2) This petition was delivered to the houſe by the great farmers of tonage and poundage, namely, fir Paul Pindar, fir Abra- 
ham Daws, fir John Wolſtenholm, and fir John Jacob. The petty cuſtomers had the liberty ikewile to come in upon com- 
poliuon, and then have the benefit of the act of oblivion, Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 256. | | 


On 


thority without conſent of parliament, finding them- 159,000l. 
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CaarLesl On this occaſion, ſeveral conferences paſſed be- 
An' 1641, tween both houſes, wherein the commons alleged 
wane ſundry. reaſons to ſupport their opinion, without 
| expreſſing the true one; but it was pretty obvious. 
King Charles was highly diſpleaſed with the com- 

mons oppoſition; whether he thought himſelf bound 

in honor to keep his word, or really aimed at retain- 

ing this army, by lending it to the Kings of France 

and Spain, in order to uſe it himſelf in caſe of ne- 

ceſſity : what leaves room to fuſpect he had formed 

. ſuch a project is; its not appearing that their Ca- 

380 tholic and moſt Chriſtian Majeſties had, then any 
Charles bent great occaſion for thoſe troops. Howſoever this 


on keeping Was, Charles, without regarding the commons op- 

his word. poſing it, ſhewed that he deſigned to perform his 

2 , romiſe; and this affair was not yet decided when 
ol. II. P- 


is ſaid Majeſty ſet out for Scotland. Some time 
4 worth, after, he ſent a meſſage to the lords, dated from 
Vol. IV. p. Edinburg; wherein he appeared firm in ſtanding to 
381. his ingagement, let what would be the conſequence 
Ordinance but the two houſes found means to render his reſo- 
againſt tranſ. lution ineffectual, by publiſhing an ordinance de- 
porting forces claring, that whoever ſhould aſſiſt in tranſporting 
into foreign. theſe Iriſh troops into any foreign country, ſhould 
wt xe deemed enemies to the ſtate» This ordinance 
Nalſon, Vol. broke all Charles's meaſures, not one owner of a ſhip 
II, p. 477-—*, caring, for his ſake, to hazard inevitable ruin. 
_-__ King Charles, as has been obſerved; thought the 
_ 4 parliament would have granted him aid capable of 
give the Scots 1nabling him to drive the Scots out of England. He 
tull fatisfa- Toon found his miſtake, and clearly perceived, that 
dion. the Scots had entered England at the ſollicitation of 
the Engliſh male- contents, and that theſe male- con- 
tents were the very perſons who had moſt credit and 
Hisreafons àuthority in both houſes. He judged therefore that, 
for ſo doing. inſtead of thinking any longer of expeling the Scots 
by arms, he ſhould rather indeavor to agree with 
them, in order to disjoin their intereſt from that of 
the Engliſh, and induce them to diſband their army, 
which was ever ready to ſupport the parliament, 
When therefore the commiſſioners of both kingdoms 
met at London, to continue the Rippon-treaty, they 
found no reſiſtance from ghe King who, by grantin 


the Scots firſt demand, plainly ſhewed he was diſpol- |. 


ed to refuſe them nothing. This demand was, that 

Charles ſhould cauſe to be publiſhed, in his name, 

363. the parliament of Scotland's acts, as well thoſe 
already paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion, as thoſe which 
ſhould be paſſed in the ſecond, So great a con- 

deſcenſion on this point, which had properly 
occaſioned the ſecond war, convinced the commons, 
that Charles's aim was ſpeedily to get rid of the 
Scotiſh army, which to him was a no ſmall incum- 
brance, but to them very neceſſary for the execu- 
tion of their projects: and therefore, as the Scotiſh 
commiſſioners had a good underſtanding with the 
commons, they ſo managed that the pacific nego- 
ciation was prolonged *till. the ſeventh of Auguſt, 
1641, tho? Charles, by granting whatever was 
required, did to the very utmoſt of his power 
remove all difficulties. | 


He promiſes Finally, the negociation being near a period, and 
to go into nothing more wanting to conclude the treaty, but 
«otand. 0 agree upon certain, articles of no great impor- 
tance, Charles permited the parliament of Scotland 
to meet, and promiſed to be there in perſon, to 
The com- Pals ſuch acts as ſhould be judged requiſite. The 
mons are commons, having knowledge of his Majeſty's reſo- 
— lution, entertained ſome ſuſpicion of this journey, 


ſelf at the head of his army in the north, under 


1 


and were apprehenſive his deſign was to put him- 


cw Wes a> 


fore a conference with the lords, and moved, that Ax' 1641. 
the armies might be diſbanded beſore his. Mae 
ſty's departure; and that both houſes ſhould preſent They me 
a petition, intreating him to defer his Journey. its being poſt- 
They ſupported their motion with diverſe arguments; poned. 

and among others with this; That it was neceſſary 8 
| fo prevent the peoples ſuſpicions, and the deſigns 5 id 2 

ſome might have to make uſe of the army to raiſe Natfon, Vol. 
diſturbances: that beſide, ſeveral bills were ſent up II. p.320. 
to the lords, and not yet paſſed; that others were Divrn«1 . 
now under conſideration in the lower:houſe, and it Yo 
was requiſite his Majeſty ſhould give the royal * 379 
aſſent to them before. his departure (1). In a word Ruſhworth, 
after ſundry conferences, it was reſolved, with V9: IV. p.. 
Charles's conſent, that he ſhould. defer his journey 5 übn. vol. 
* 1 | : on, Vol. 
till the tenth of Auguſt, and that the two armies I. p. 430, 
ſhould by that time be diſmiſſed (2). Neævertneieß, 433» 439 


4 


as the Engliſti army could not be intirely diſbanded 

before the King's departure, for want of morey /, 
the commons deſired a farther delay of a fortnjght;, + +; 
alleging ſtill the peoples jealouſies: but their lords Charles ſets 
ſhips refuſed to concut with them, and Charles out forScor- 
departed the tenth of Auguſt, as had been agreed, Land. 

The commons diſtruſt of this Prince ſtill ſubſiſt- The parlia- 
ing, they deſired the peers concurrence, that a com- ment ſend a 
mitee of lords and commoners might be ſent to the —_— — 
parliament of Scotland to remain there, and inform 5 
them from time to time of their proceedings; to tions. : 
which their lordſhips conſented. The perſons Id. p. 451, 
nominated commiſſioners to Scotland, were the earb 45 
of Bedford, lord Howard of Eſcrick, Nathanicl 9 Ws 
Fiennes, fir William Armyne, fir Philip Stapleton, p. 355. 
and John Hampden, and a draught of a commiſ- Diurn. 
ſion was diſpatched away by a courier, for his Ma- Occur. | 
jeſty to, ſign: but Charles refuſed it, as ſeeing no gg 
i neceſſity for ſuch a commiſſion. He however con- A ts 
' ſented that the commitee ſhould come and attend vol IV. p. 

; him in Scotland, to ſee the treaty ratified. As this 367. - 
commitee were properly deſigned: only for ſpies 
upon the King's actions, both houſes thought fit to 
ſend them into Scotland, on fome other pretenſe :: 
but the earl of Bedford went not on this ſervice. | 
Some days after, the houſe of commons came to Votesagainſt 
ſeveral reſolutions againſt the monopoly of ſoap, the mono- 
which was declared illegal. They moreover voted, Pol) * 
that the ſentence in the ſtar- chamber againſt certain 4,377! Vol. 
ſoap-boilers of London ſhould be reverſed, and the II. p. Ste. 
judges of that court, who had given their votes in 
the ſentence, ſhould pay the parties coſts and 
damages. It was likewiſe ordered, that inquiry 
ſhould be made, what members of the privy-council 
had given their conſent to the illegal orders made 
at the council-table about the ſoap- monopoly. x; 
As the commons had undertaken to redreſs all- Votes con- 


> . t ing the 
grievances, that of London, concerning the plan- e bee, hg * 
tation of Londonderry, was alſo taken into conſi- . 


deration while King Charles was in Scotland. The Aug. 26. 
houſe paſſed ſundry votes upon this ſubject, and de- P. 461. . 
clared illegal all the ſtar-chamber's proceedings, 87 . 
reverſed the ſentence againſt the city of London, p. 359. p. 
as unjuſt and given by incompetent judges. They | 
declared, that when his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to 

repay to the city. thoſe ſums he had received, the 

patent thereupon. granted ſhould be cancelled or 
ſurrendered. | 

This done, both houſes reſolved to adjourn, from Reſolve of 

| the ninth of September to the twentieth of Octo- 22 
ber, chat the members might go to their homes, , 385,388. 
whence they had been ten months abſent, No Nalſon, Vol. 
| ſooner was this reſolution taken, but a great number II. p. 463. 


{ 
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1,100,000 1. beſide damages. Ibid. 
Vol. II. 


* 


(1) The commons moved, That the King might be deſired to appoint a © Cuſtos regni, becauſe muy emergent occaſions 
might happen in parliament, where uſe muſt be made of the King's authority. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. 3 — A ; 
| (2) They were both diſbanded together, Auguſt 6. Whitelock, p. 47- The Scots coming into England, colt the natpn 
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Cranes! 
An” 1641. 


Debate about 
the liturgy. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p: 
335. 85 


Votes againſt 
Innovations. 
Ibid. 


Peers votes 
touching the 
liturgy. 
Nalſon, Vol. 
II. p. 413. 


The com- 
mons declara- 
tion concern- 
ing innova- 
tions. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol IV. p. 

86. 

alſon, Vol. 
II. p. 482. 

Diurn. 

Occur. 
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The lords 
renew their 


of peers and commoners retired into the country, to 
gain a little more time to repoſe themſelves, ſo that 


only twenty-two lords remained in the upper, and 
a hundred and fifteen members in the lower-houſe. 
Then ſome one, who was doubtleſs a Preſbyterian, | 


willing to improve ſuch a favorable * 
moved, that it was neceſſary to make ſome alte- 
rations in the common-prayer-book. This motion 
occaſioned a very warm debate. Mr. Hyde, after- 
wards earl of Clarendon, ſtrenuouſly defended the 
liturgy, ſo that, contrary to the expectation of him 
who had raiſed the debate, nothing was deter- 
mined. | | 
But, ſome few days after, the affair of innovations 
in the church was canvaſſed, and the houſe paſſed 


ſeveral votes declaring, that certain innovations 


ought to be aboliſhed. Alſo then, the remaining 
peeis, finding that the lower-nouſe called in queſtion 
the liturgy's authenticneſs, voted, that it ſhould be 
obſer ved in all churches as before, without any omiſ- 
ſion or alteration. This begot a conference between 
both houſes, wherein the commons requeſted their 
lordſhips conſent to the following declaration, and 
that they would join with them in its publica- 
tion. | 
Declaration of the eighth of September, 1641. 


« TXT Hereas diverſe innovations, in or about 
" the worſhip of God, have been lately 


<« practiſed in this kingdom, by injoining ſome 


e things, and prohibiting others, without warrant 
« of law, to the great grievance and diſcontent 
« of his Majeſty's ſubjects : for the ſuppreſſion of 
« ſuch innovations, and for preſervation of the 
ce public peace, it is this day ordered by the com- 
© mons in parliament aſſembled, that the church- 
« wardens of every pariſh-church, and chapel re- 


* ſpectively, do forthwith remove the communion- 


« table from the eaſt end of the church, chapel, 
« or chancel, into ſome other convenient place, 
« and that they take away the rails, and level the 
« chancels as heretofore they were, before the late 
& innovations. | a 2 1 25. 

« That all crucifixes, ſcandalous pictures of any 
% One or more perſons of the Trinity, and all 
e images of the virgin Mary, ſhall be taken away 
«* and aboliſhed ; and that all rapers, candleſticks 
e and baſons be removed from the communion- 
« table. Leg ? my 

e That all corporal bowing at the name Jeſus, 
c towards the eaft end of the church, chapel, or 
« chance], or towards the communion-table, be 
t henceforth forborne. „ | 
„That the orders aforeſaid be obſerved in all 
«© the ſeveral cathedral churches of this kingdom, 
© and all the collegiate churches or chapels in 
ce the two univerſities, of any other | 
e kingdom; and in the Temple church, and the 


«+ chapels of the other inns ot court, by the deans 
* of the ſaid cathedral churches, by the vice- 
„ chancellor of the ſaid univerſities ; and by the 
rc heads and governors of the feveral colleges and 
« halls aforeſaid, and by the benchers and. readers 


jn the faid inns of court reſpectively. 


« before of after divine ſervice, be forborne and re- 
« ſtrained 4 and that the preaching of God's word 
« he 


« complaints thereof ſhall be delivered in parlia- 
© ment, before the thirtieth of October next. 


queſt. But next day, September the ninth, ap- 
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art of the 


\_ | was not alike important. The queſtion was only 
„That the Lord's-day ſhall be duely obſerved 
« and ſanctified: all dancing and other ſports, either 


permited in the afternoon, in the ſeveral: 
&« churches and chapels of this kingdom, and that 
% miniſters and preachers be incouraged thereunto. 

« That in caſe theſe orders be not obſerved, 


* 


— 


RL ESI 
1647, 


pointed for the adjournment, they communicated to CRHA 
the commons, in a conference, an order dated An” 
January the ſixteenth, 1640-1, injoining that divine 
ſervice ſhould be performed without any alteration; order _—_— 
as appointed by acts of parliament, and a confir- cernin +» 
mation of the ſame, purſuant to reſolution taken vine tervice, 
on the preſent ninth of September, deſiring the Ralbworth, 
commons to concur with them in publiſhing' thi = IV. p. 
order. l * 
The commons abſolutely reſuſed to Jour in ſuck The com 
publication, deeming it unſeaſonable, at ſuch à junc. mons reg 
ture, to preſs a rigorous obſervance of the laws their content, 
concerning divine ſervice, when a great part of the 
nation called for a reformation. Beſide, they knew 
this laſt order, which confirmed that of the ſixteenth 


hey drew up Declaratian 
a declaration, inſerting that of the day before, 8 of =. 


with the 5085 order of the ſixteenth of January, and -— Peer con. 
the confirmation of the ſame order of the ninth of — 0 
September, with the retufal of the commons tog? 


„ „% @* + # 


there not being more than a fifth part of the fie: 
7277 nous; ct ch inns WOT 
Secondly ; that there was a great difference it the 
two points in queſtion, with reſpett to their-itpor- 
; tance. One coneerned the preſervation of the public 
, worſhip and licurgy, appointed by lw \fince * che 
| reformation, but wherein however many people | 
ardently wiſhed great alterations might be made; 
nay, wiſhed they might be utterly ſupprefſed, While 
the reſt of the nation believed them abfokitely neceſ- 
ſary. This was a thing of ſuch conſequęnte hat; 
ſeemingly, nothing ought to have been decided fot 
or againſt it, but upon mature deliberation, and wheti 
both houſes had their complete number of members. 
For this reaſon, if the motion for making alterations 
in the liturgy had been approved in the lower-houſe, 
doubtleſs the peers would have juſtly oppoſed it, and 
refuſed their concurrence. t, contrariwiſe, as the 
commons had taken no reſolution, there ſeems not 
to have been any neceſſity for the lords to renew their 
order of the ſixteenth of January, which remained 
in force, and wanted not this confirmation: nay, it 
appeared that this order was renewed purely thro” 
Pique, becauſe the commons had made a declaration 
againſt innovations. Had their lordſhips been ſa- 
tisfied with refufing their conſent to the commons = 
declaration of the eighth of September, there would 
have been nothing to object: but, in refuſing to return 
any anſwer to the commons, and renewing withal 
their order of the ſixteenth of January, they diſco- 
vered that they acted out of ſpleen and revenge, and 
it was not doubted but the right reverend were the 
chief promoters of renewing this order. 
The ſecond point, which concerned innovations, 


to know, whether they were really innovations, and 
it ſo, Whether illegal, or dangerous to religion. But 
this was a matter not to be debated at ſuch a junc- 
ture, when both houſes were on the point of ad- 
journing, and moſt of the members already gone 
into the country. So their lordſhips might have 


refuſed their conſent to the commons votes, tho? it 
had been only on pretenſe of the houſes being ſo 
thin of members: but, in returning no anſwer to 
the commons, they ſhewed in ſome meaſure that 
te: | RES 215 they approved theſe innovations, which had ſo long 
Their lordſhips regarded not the commons re- 


ſerved for occaſion of complaints and murmurs in 


the kingdom. . | 
The 


* 
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caARL x8 I- The fame day, before the adjournment, the com- «© but no clear evidence: however, the n 
Ax? 1641. Mons appointed a commitee of forty three (1), to |<<: got abroad, and in every bod n 1 that . | 
take care, during the receſs, of the moſt weighty and | «© all who depended on theſe lords came about tem 
zo houſes urgent affairs. Their Jordſhips likewiſe nominated fee in great numbers; and thoſe on whom the deſign _ | 
int com- à commitee, conſiſting of only ſeven peers, which | «+ was faſtened gave out, it was a forgery to make 
nitees * 889 houſes adjourned to the twentieth of | «+ them odious, and gathered alſo together. The | 
the recels. tober. 1 3 „marquis, hearing this, di ir « | | 
1 During this receſs, the commitee which had followed | <+ left ſome of * = & Hom 3 wy | 
be, 388. King Charles into Scotland wrote to the houſc's com- e raiſe tumults; and next day in the evening, he 
Kalfon, mitee, that there was a fort of conſpiracy in Scotland, . with the earl of Argyle, and his brother the earl 
Vol. II. and that the aim of the parties concerned ſeemingly | «+ of Lanerick, and halt a dozen ſervants went out 
5.4% = was, to interrupt the Scotiſh parliament's proceedings, | of town to his houſe of Kenee), twelve miles 
No" Scot- and deſttoy 1 with the earls of Ar- | from Edinburg, and ſent his excuſe to his Ma- 
Ed. gyle and L. anerick. As the commitee received this] jeſty, with an account of the reaſons. Upon 
yol. II. p. notice hut two days before the parliament re-aſ- ( this many diſcourſes went about, people of all 
"LN ſembkd, they only ordered the lord. mayor of Lon- | . ſides paſſing conſtructions as they were affected: 
Ruſbwort®, dom to poſt convenient guards in ſeveral places of“ but the parliament took the whole matter into 
the city, fearing the Inns of Scotland might conſideration. Thoſe who had given the infor- 
have 'corteſpondents in England, to diſturb all at | © mation owned what they had faid, and thoſe on 
onee the peace of both kingdoms. e ** whom the plot was fixed did as poſitively deny 
Report of the Fhe parliament meeting October twenty, mr. |< all; fo that, no clear proof being brought, the 
commitee, Pym made a 8 of what the commitee had done | ©* parliament could come to no other deciſion, but | 
p.390 during the receſs: whereupon the commons defſtred | ** that the lords had good reaſon to withdraw them- ith 
Nalſon, ib. à conference with their lordſhips, whereat they re- | ſelves; and fo they were invited to return to their 
— 4 preſented to them: e 213 10 place in parliament.“ 
„ That a letter from the commitee in Scot- | There is however, in lord Clarendon's hiſtory, Remark on 
ſpiracy. wy land gave ground to- think, that when there was | a particular which may give ſome light to this af- this conſpi- =_ 
« a deſign in England to ſeduce the King's army, fair. The earl of Montroſs told the King, that ch. 
c and interrupt the parliament, that there was the] the marquis of Hamilton was falſe to him, and 3 
« like deſign at that time in Scotland. if f even offered to rid him of this ſecret enemy; but * 
« 2, That the principal party named in that de- | the King abhored the expedient, Perhaps the earl | 
« ſign in Scotland, lord Crawford, is a perfon | of Montroſs thought he ſhould do his Majeſty a | 
« thought to be Popiſhly affected; and therefore | pleaſure in having the marquis aſſaſſinated, and | 
«< may have correſpondence with the: like party in | mentioning it to ſome perſon, the ſecret was di- | ll 
« England. TRA GO I. HS HL 9. vulged. Howſoever this be, the commons of Eng- 
«2, That it has been lately publiſhed in Eng-] land: were, it ſeems, extremely jealous of Charles, 
« land, that ſome things were to be done in Scot- | or at leaſt they did their utmoſt to inſpire the peo- 
« Jand, before it broke out there: therefore we may | ple with. diſtruſt: for their fear was grounded but 
te ſuſpect ſome correſpondence here.“ -. | upen very flight preſumptions, and a bare poſſibi- 
ad. On theſe _ the commons propoled:to their lity, that this pretended plot againſt three Scotiſh 
| ya. Iv. lordſhips, that a ſtrong guard ſhould be kept in | lords could have any influence in England. 
p.390, 391. the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and care | Next day, a complaint was made to the commons Complaint to 
taken for defenſe of the whole kingdom, and that | againft ſome perſons, for not obeying the declara- the commons 
a meſſenger be ſent expreſly to the commitee of both | tion, of the ninth of September, publiſhed by or- concerning 
| houſes in Scotland, to acquaint them, that the par- der of the houſe. As this affair was debated with — 


liament of England was ready to give the Scots all | great warmth, fir Edward Deering made a ſpeech; their declara- 


neceſſary aſſiſtance againſt thoſe who ſhould diſturb 
the peace. | 


Fw ſhips, inſtructions were ſent to the commitee agree- 
able to the commons deſires. | 
The pri- The ſame day, October twenty, both houſes deſired 


ment defire 2 the earl of Eſſex, whom his Majeſty had made ge- 
guard of the neral on the ſouth of the Trent, to place a guard 
earl of Eſſex. at Weſtminſter, for the parliament's ſecurity, which 

id. was done accordingly, . This Scotiſh conſpiracy 
Vol. II. made a great noiſe at that time: but it was not pol- 


p. 492. ſible to diſcover it fully. See what Burnet ſays of 


it, in his Memoirs of the duke of Hamilton. 
A 
avon « Hamilton, brought him and the earl of Argyle 
conſpiracy in 6 the diſcovery of a plot which, he ſaid, was laid 
Scotland. 4 for their lives, and the earl of Lanerick's, which 

4c he ſaid he could juſtify by one witneſs who was 

4 inyited to the execution of it. He told alſo a 


« Jong formal ſtory of the perſons to be actors, of 


e the time, place and manner: and ſaid it was to 
pe executed that very night. This the marquis 
carried to the King, without naming particulars; 


which could not be done fſately by the law of 


Scotland, ſince he had but one witneſs to prove 
& them by. The King 


« farther evidence he could find. In the evening, 
ie other preſumptions were brought to the marquis, 


"Theſe propoſals being approved by their lord- 


A gentleman not known to the marquis of 


deſired him to examine 
« the thing to the bottom, and bring him what 


which I think proper to inſert, to ſhew that it was tion. 
not without ground that the commons were ac- Ruſhworth, 


cuſed of exceeding their power, in publiſhing Vol. IV.. p. 


that declaration, without obtaining the peers con- 3 


currence. | Occurr. 


Mr. ſpeaker, 
II is very true (as is inſtanced unto you) that Sir Edward 
* your late order and declaration, of the eighth Deering's 
ce and ninth of September, are much debated and 2 bh, 
„ diſputed abroad; perhaps it may be a good oc- Vol. Iv. 
<« cafion for us to re-diſpute them * b 392. 

«« The intent of your order to me ſeems doubt- Nation, 
« ful, and therefore I am bold, for my own in- Vol. II. 
4 ſtruction, to propound two queries. 5.61 

1. How far an order of this houſe is bind- 
(c ing? . 
„% 2, Whether this particular order be conti- 
„ nuant, or expired? 

“Four orders (I am out of doubt) are power- 
« ful, if they be grounded upon the laws of the 
« land. Upon that warranty we may, by an or- 
« der, inforce any thing that is undoubtedly ſo 
„ grounded, and by the ſame rule we may abro- 
% gate whatſoever is introduced contrary to the 
t undoubted foundation of our laws. But, ſir, this 
* order is of another nature, another temper, eſpe- 
* cially in one part of it, of which (in particular) 


| 4 at ſome other time. 


— 


2 — 


* 


(a) Ruſhworth names forty-ſeven. Vol. IV. p. 387, 


* * 


— * 22 * 


«« Sir, 
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late book of canons, and puting them in execu- 


CunAkTLESsI * Sir, there want not ſome abroad, men of 


C | 
An” 1641. birth, quality and fortune, ſuch as know the akt 


AN“ | 1641. 


cc 
cc 


— 


<< wherein thus you expreſs your ſelf; „That it] “ the new canons voted by your lordſhips to be 
e may well be hoped, when both houſes ſhall meer | againſt all theſe truſts. | be 
again, that the good propoſitions and prepara-| ** That theſe perſons. have been parties to the | 
« tions in the houſe of commons, for preventing] breach of this truſt, will appear by the journals 
« the like grievances, and reforming the diſorders | «© of the convocation, which are now in the un- 
« and abuſes in matters of religion, may be brought | << try, and may be ſent tar; the entry of the book 
eto perfection; wherefore you do expect that | << js, : that all the thirteen biſhops were. parties, and 
< the commons of this realm do in the mean] did confirm and ſubſcribe theſe canons; there- 
« time: (what, obey and perform your order| e fore it is hoped by. theſe canons, that thoſe, who 
made the day before? No ſuch thing, but in the | «© have aſſumed to themſelves a legiſlativs power, 
<< mean time) . quietly attend the reformation-in-| whereby they have, as much as in them lies, 
« tended.” | POLES, c rooted out. the foundation of parliament; ſhould 
<< Theſe are your words, and this my doubt upon] have no intereſt in the, legiſlative power atAll in 
„ them; whether by theſe words you have not fu-| <«« parliamen r.. 4 
4 perſeded your own order? Sure I am, the words | « Next, that thoſe who have deprived the ſub- 
do bear this ſenſe, and good men may think and «<< jects of thoſe good laws which are-already made 
hope it was your meaning. 7; « for them, ſhould have no intereſt or part of mak- 
My humble motion therefore is this; I be-] ing future laws for the ſubject ; this they con- 
« feech you to declare that, upon this our recon- | << ceive ſtandeth with a great deal of equity and 
c vention, your order of the eighth of September | = juſtice, which is one reaſon to deſire they ſhould 
<« js out of date; and that the commons of Eng-] be excluded from their votes in parliament. 
* land muſt (as you ſay) << quietly attend the refor- | «<< Next. is, the heinouſneſs of their offenſe. It is 
« mation intended; which certainly is intended to| << very fit they ſhould be innocent men, and faith- 
be perfected up into acts of parliament. And| e ful men, who ſhould have the exerciſe of ſo great 
ein the mean time, that they muſt patiently in- | «« a thing as it is; much leſs then ſhould they be 
dure the preſent laws, until you can make new, | «« delinquents of ſo high a nature, actors in ſub- 
„ or mend the old.” | | «« verting the laws of the realm, that they ſhould 
Thecommons , The twenty. ſecond of October, the bill for diſ-| << continue their votes and places in parliament : 
catry on the Abling perſons in holy orders to exerciſe temporal] and that their delinquency may the better ap- 
bill again: juriſdiction was again debated, and ſeveral ſpeeches | << pear, you are deſired to read the votes paſſed in 
biſhopßs. made pro and con, At Jaſt, it was reſolved to] the houſe of commons (nullo contradicente) 
1 proſecute thoſe biſhops who had aſſiſted at the late| «« and with which the lords have concurred and 
04. Convocation, and to puſh the bill for excluding] agreed.“ ? > | 
Next were read by mr. Goodwin, the 


p.397. 1 4222 


8 „„ 
* 

- - - 
. 


410 94 
11. 


« ſtrength of our votes here as well as ſome of us 
I ſpeak my own infirmities) men of the beſt 
worth, and of good aſſiſtance in us, and no way 
obnoxious to us: they know they ſent us hither 
as their truſtees, to make and unmake laws; 
they know they did not ſend us hither to rule 
and govern them by arbitrary, revocable and dil- 

utable orders, eſpecially in religion. No time 
is fit for that, and this time as unfit as any: I 
defire to be inſtructed herein. 


«c 
cc 
6 
( 
cc 
"CC 
40 


« Mr. ſpeaker, in the ſecond place, there is a 
queſtion, whether this order (whereupon the pre- 


cc 


« ſent complaint is grounded) be permanent and 


binding, or elſe expired, and by our ſelves de- 
ſerted? I obſerve, that the order being made the 


cc 
«ce 
cc 
«© therein by the lords; that failing, you did iſſue 


On 


biſhops from their votes in parliament. To that 


end, the houſe deſired a conference with their lord- 
ſhips, whereat mr. Pym and mr. St. John explain- 
eld the. commons demands, with reaſons to ſupport 


them. Pym ſpake firſt thus: 


eighth of September, in hope then of concurrence 


forth your laſt reſolution by way of declaration, 


tion, may be excluded from their votes in par- 
liament. | SIR e 
« Secondly, that all the biſh 


ce from having any vote in that act, come from the 


«© © An act to take away the biſhops votes in par- 
liament, &c. Fee ict aging 
That which concerneth the thirteen biſhops - 
falleth to my charge to open, as I am command. 
ed to tell your lordſhips, that it ſtandeth not with 


honor and with juſtice, that theſe biſhops, ſhould 


cc 


cc 
breach of truſt, and of the higheſt truſt, againſt 


60 


cc 


of the parhament, againſt the 


e roperty, of the 
ſubject, and againſt the peace 4 


cc 
cc 
<c 


liament, and all theſe 
is appeareth by making 


cc 


truſt and ſafeguard of p 
have been broken; ank ch 


votes 
about making the ſaid canons. n 
Then mr. ſollicitor St. John thus proceeded. 
«« That he was in the next place to preſent ſome 
c reaſons and precedents concerning the biſhops not 
«© having their votes touching the bill, intitled, 


My lords, * An act to take away the biſhops votes in par- 
Pym's ſpeech FF1H E parliament, the fountain of juſtice, | “ liament, &c. | * 2M 
before the 4 | ought to be preſerved. pure from corrup- | © 1. Becauſe they have no ſuch inherent. right 
132 tion, and free from partiality, which will 5 « and liberty of being there, as the lords tempo- 
uy 399. not only luſter, reputation and honor, but autho- | << ral and peers of the realm have; for they are 
. ce rity to what is done in parliament. All mens] not there repreſentative of any body elſe; no, 
Occur. 6 eſtates and liberties are preſerved under the fafe- | ** not of the clergy ; for if ſo, then the clergy were 
N 381. « cuſtody of parliament; this moveth us to be | twice repreſented by them, viz. in the lords- 
— 3 careful of any thing which may 28 the par- houſe, and in the convocation : for their writ of 
800. * Jiament in point of freedom and integrity.” i election is to ſend two clerks, ad conſentien- 


FT herefore the knights, citizens and burgeſſes 
of the houſe of commons, have commanded me, 


great i 


5 


6c cution at this time. 


2 


C 


ce dum, &c. | Beſide, none are there repreſentative 
ce of others, but thoſe who have their ſuffrages 
« from others; and therefore only the clerks in the 
e convocation do repreſent them. 


6 2. They have not the inherent right of peer- 


age, as the lords have, becauſe in ſome things 


ce they cannot do that there which the lords may 


IC do, in caſe of treaſon and matter of blood. 


* 


ps may be excluded 0 1 N 


houſe of commons to your lordſhips, intitled, 


have votes, ſtanding thus charged with the 
the prerogative of the King, againſt the privilege - 


x the kingdom; 41700 
theſe are the jewels which are depoſited under the © 
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CrarLEsl © Upon trial of any peer, they have no liberty of 


ve 1641. vote, which could not be taken away by any 
AN 4 ® | bed bet . , . o 
ASSES << canon, if their right of voting there was inhe- 
W | | 


The biſhops 
affair remains 
in ſuſpenſe. 


Deſigns of 
Charles's op- 
ponents. 


» 


of the laity, and three of the cler ; ; 
24. of learning, and the biſhops to have a liberal allowance durin 


„ 3. If they were repreſentative of the clergy, 
« as a third eſtate and degree, no act of parlia- 
ment could be good, if they did wholly diſaſſent; 
« and yet they have diſaſſented and the law good 
e and in force; as in the act for eſtabliſhing the 
« book of common-prayer in Queen Elizabeth's 
« time, they did diſaſſent from the confirming 
«© that law, which could not have been good, if 
they had been a third eſtate and diſaſſented. 

« 4, The King may hold his parliament with- 
de out calling the biſhops at all to it, as hath been 


e adjudged by all the Judges of England, 7 Hen. 8, 


« occaſioned by the convocation's citing one dr. 
ce Standiſh, for ſpeaking words againſt their power 
« and privilege, as they conceived. In that caſe 
« all the judges of England, in preſenſe of the 
« King, declared, that the King might hold his 
« parliament without calling them at all. 

“ So 25 Edward 1, in reſpect the prelacy would 
not agree with the reſt of the kingdom, in grant- 
<« ing a reaſonable and neceſſary aid and ſupply, 
6. they were excluded in the parliament at Carliſle : 
<« and, before that parliament, an act paſſed againſt 
« ſeveral oppreſſions of the abbots, priors and 
<< biſhops upon the inferior clergy of the kingdom, 
by purveyance, and ſeting high prices, &c. to 
ce be collected; and fix or ſeven acts more, all to 
« this purpoſe, concerning the carriage of the pre- 
<« [ates to the inferior clergy 3 ſo that when them- 
4 ſelves were concerned, they were excluded their 
© votes. 

ce In all theſe records of the matter concerning 
« the clergy, the entry is; that the King, © habito 
« tractatu, &c. with the earls, the barons, and 
e others the nobles, &c. hath agreed to this act, 
« or © by the aſſent of the earls, barons, and other 
« Jlay-people:* which ſhews, that the biſhops did 
« not conſent, for if they had they ſhould have 
cc been firſt named before the earls and barons: for 
de the order of naming the degrees of nobility, in 
« all ancient records, is prelates, earls and ba- 
< rons. : 
„Thus, 3 Richard 2. there being proviſion the 
<« Pope ſhould not make preſentation, &c. it is 
« ſaid, that the petition of the commons was al- 
< ſented unto by the King and the lords tempo- 
c ral, and was always eſteemed a firm act of par- 
ce Iiament, notwithſtanding the biſhops oppoſed the 
% ſame.” ' 

This affair was carried no farther at that time, 


doubtleſs by reaſon of the obſtacles which oc- 


curred in the upper-houſe, where the biſhops 
gave their voices, to decide whether they were to 
vote or not. But it was reſerved for another 
time 7 WORD + | : 

'. Grievances being near redreſſed, the parliament 
ſeemed to have little more to do: but their diſtruſt 
with regard to the King being exceſſive, the leaders 
of that party which oppoſed Charles believed re- 
dreſſing paſſed grievances not to be ſufficient: they 
had likewiſe a mind to prevent ſuch like for the fu- 


ure, by diſabling the King to abuſe his power. 


t cannot well be denied that this deſign was found- 
ed on reaſons very plauſible, and apt to gain the 
conſent of thoſe who had in view only their coun- 
try's welfare: for if the King, while he was inveſt- 
ed with all the prerogatives allowed him by laws, 
had abuſed his power to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm 3 if he 


had purſued the execution of this deſign fifteen years CHARLES 
ſucceſſively ; if he had defiſted but by a ſuperior An* 16471: 
force obliging him to call this parliament ; how Wwym= 
could it be imagined he would alter his principles 
and maxims, it left in poſſeſſion of the ſame power 
which had ſerved him to execute his project? Now 
there were ſcarce any of the members of both houſes, 
I ſay, even of thoſe moſt atrached to the King, 
who were not fully convinced that; the conſtitution 
had of late years been greatly indangered. See 
what lord Clarendon ſays, on this occaſion, in his 
hiſtory of the civil wars. | 
«© For the better _— of theſe extraordinary Clarendon, 
ways, and to protect the agents and inſtruments p. 53- 
who muſt be imployed in them, and to diſcoun- 
tenance and ſuppreſs all bold inquiries and oppo- 
ſers, the council-table and ſtar:chamber inlarge 
their juriſdictions to a vaſt extent. The council- 
table, by proclamations, injoining to the people 
what was not injoined by the law, and prohibit- 
ing that which was not prohibited; and the 
ſtar· chamber cenſuring the breach and diſobe- 
dience to thoſe proclamations by very great fines 
and impriſonment ; ſo that any diſteſpe& to any 
acts of ſtate, or to the perſons of ſtateſmen, was 
in no time more penal ; and theſe foundations of 
right, by which men valued their ſecurity, to 
the apprehenſion and underſtanding of wiſe men, 
never more in danger to be deſtroyed.” 
If perſons moſt devoted to the King, as was 
the earl of Clarendon, had ſuch ſentiments, we may 
eaſily judge what others thought, and whether they 
had reaſon to believe, that the redreſs of paſfed 
grievances was a ſufficient ſecurity for after-times. 
But it cannot contrariwiſe be denied; that this 
parliament contained perſons who were projecting 
ſecret machinations againſt church-government, and 
that theſe men thought a diminution of the regal 
power was abfolutely neceſſary to the execution of 
their deſigtis, conſcious that King Charles would 
oppoſe them, while cloathed with his uſual authority. 
It cannot however be infered, from their uſing the 
above-cited reaſons to inflame the parliaments diſtruſt 
of this Prince, for a private end of their own, that 
therefore theſe reaſons were defective. On the other 
hand, we may venture to aſſert, it was ſolely by 
the weight of theſe reaſons, that the Preſbyterians, 
whoſe number was inconſiderable in the parliament 
and kingdom, finally prevailed to perſuade the other 
members of the neceſſity to reſtrain the regal power. 
Had not theſe reaſons been capable of convincing 
ſuch minds as were leaſt prejudiced; they would ne- 
ver have ſucceeded in cauſing the parliament to take 
thoſe reſolutions we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. For 
what intereſt could the major part of the parlia- 
ment's members have to alter the conſtitution of 
church and ſtate, had not the paſſed afforded them 
a juſt occaſion for future apprehenſions? 2 3 BN | 
From what has been advanced reſult two opini- Two oppoſite 
ons, which have and ſtill do divide all England, opinions con- 
The firſt aſcribes to the commons in general, and cer liaß the 
to ſeveral peers, the JOE end deſigned by the 1 : 
Preſbyterians. The followers of this opinton will F 
not allow moſt of the members propoſed to them- 
ſelves a leſs ſiniſter end in all their proceedings 
againſt King Charles. Thoſe who ſtickle for the 
ſecond opinion, refuſe likewiſe to admit of this di- 
ſtinction of ends and principles. They pretend, 
that the King's opponents always acted on motives 
of equity, juſtice and love of their country. For 
my own particular part, I ſhall not ſcruple ſaying, 
that 1 deem both theſe opinions very groundlels, 
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cc 
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(1) July 9, it was propoſed by ſome of the commons, that the biſhops lands might be put into the hands of feoffees, nine 


Vol. II. 


in every dioceſe; and the reſt of the lands belonging to deans, &c. to be imployed for the 


g life. Ruſhorth, Vol. IV. p. 438. 
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CnarLesl I can never believe, that a great majority of this 
Ax' 1641. parliament's members, who, even by the confeſſion 
2 ok Charles's partiſans, had at firſt no deſire to make 


_ cially as they were ſeen to practiſe all methods to 


The author's 


hypotheſis. 


not only to eimjaiſh.the King's power, that he might 


'2 the. eccleſiaſtical hicrarchy, and eſtabliſh Preſbytery 


© Scots. Charles being, much againſt his will, obliged 


had no intereſt: nay rather, it would have concerned 


any alterations.in the conſtitution of cither church or 
ſtate, ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by a 
ſmall number of other members, of whoſe views 
and deſigns they were not ſo ignorant as to be guided 
ley by their directions: neither can I think that 
they run into the project of ſubverting church and 
ſtate thro? mere ſupineneſs, ignorance or ſtupidity, 
or that they fell into all the ſnares the others laid for 
them, as lord Clarendon inſinuates. I am rather of 
opinion, that they weighed the reaſons which were 
to ingage them to maintain the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution, with the danger of leaving it in its 
natural ſtate, and that this danger appeared to them 
ſo great, that, to prevent it, they determined on 
agreeing to the alterations projected by the Preſby- 
terians. | 
On the other hand, I can as difficultly believe, 
that they who took ſo much care to cheriſh diſtruſt, 
between the King and parliament, who were always 
ready to give ſiniſter turns to all Charles's words 
and actions, who inſtead of healing inflamed the 
wound, that theſe men, I ſay, ſhould have in view 
only juſtice and the good of their country : eſpe- 


accompliſh their private end, I mean, the change 
of church-government, wherein the other members 


them to oppoſe it, had they not dreaded a greater 
miſchief. _ | 
If therefore a man blindly follows either of theſe 
two opinions, without any limitation, he will 
never be able to give a juſt idea of this parlia- 
ment's conduct. It is as difficult to believe, that 
a whole parliament, or at leaſt its majority, may 
combine together to ſubvert the government of 
church and ſtate, as it is to conceive, that all theſe 
ſame members may have acted only upon diſintereſted 
motives, and with the ſole view of procuring their 
country's welfare at ſuch a juncture. This, how- 
ever, 1s theerror into which all the Engliſh hiſtorians 
have fallen. They have all imbraced one or other 
of theſe opinions, the ſpirit of party not ſuffering 
dem fairly to conſider the ſeveral motives whereon 
the members of this parliament proceeded; and this 
has occaſioned great obſcurity in all they have ſaid 
upon this ſubject, The trueſt-and moſt probable 
hypotheſis, in my opinion, 1s briefly this: 
King Charles had, during the firſt fifteen years of 
his reign, given his ſubjects great cauſe of com- 
laint. 
„ of enemies, who earneſtly | 
wiſhed to have the government reſtored to its natural 
ſtate. Among theſe enemies, the. Preſbyterians, | 
who heſide the general grievances had their own 
rivate ones, were. the moſt eager. They defired 


able to hurt them, but likewiſc to ſubvert 


in its ſtead, wherein they were ſupported by the 


to call this parliament, moſt of its members were 
well diſpoſed to redreſs paſſed grievances, and pre- 
vent the like hereafter. Even my who were not 
that Prince's enemies were in this diſpoſition, and it 
may be affirmed, that this was both houſes ceneral 
ſentiment at opening the parliament : but even 
among theſe who defired a redreſs of grievances, 
there were. two different views. Some were for 
ſtoping at the redreſs of grievances, without pro- 
ceeding any farther, believing that would be ſufficient 
to prevent their Sovereign's again. attempting jo un- 
ſucccſstul a project. This was Charles's ſentiment, 


wit 
ſuch care was taken to agravate the plot for ſeducing 


It is therefore no wonder that he had! 


as well as that of many members of both houſes. 
Others were not only for redreſſing grievances, bur 


likewiſe for taking proper meaſures to prevent ſuch 


miſchiefs for the future. The Preſbyterians wer 


CHARLESI 
E AN? 1641. 


of this number: but my had alſo more extenſive 2 


views, and other ſecret defigns, viz. to intr 
into the church a 5 OE 0 
attain this end, it was neceffary to deprive the Kin 
of a power which they foreſaw he would not fail to 
exert in oppoſition to their deſign ; and there was 
no better method than by cheriſhing the parliaments 
diſtruſt, to which moſt of the members were already 
but too well diſpoſed. They had therefore only to 
gain a ſufficient number of thoſe who were willing 


to ſtop at the redreſs of grievances, and nothing was 


propeter to obtain their concurrence than to fill them 
fears and ſuſpicions. This was the reaſon wh 


the army; to dwell continually upon the pret 

deſign of marching them to T 8 9855 
rumors of a French army ready to land and ſeize 
Portſmouth with the King's conſent, and I know 


not how many other reports alike improbable. 


This was the cauſe of ſo many efforts to exclude 
prelates from the upper-houſe, in order to diminiſh 
as much as poſſible the party of thoſe who were 
for ſtoping at the redreſs of grievances. This was 
alſo the reaſon, why ſo many mortifications were 
given King Charles to induce him to take ſome 
meaſures, which ſhould give advantage againſt him, 


and be apt to convince the more moderate, that it 


was dangerous to leave him in poſſeſſion of his whole 
power, It is not therefore much to be wondered at 
that many of thoſe who were againſt puſhing marters 
to extremities ſhould, in the end, be prevailed on by 
the fears and ſuſpicions wherewith they were con- 
tinually infpired. To confirm themſelves in their 


. 
ſentiment, 8 had no other ground than their con- 
24 9 „ 0 ' 
ing's word, againſt which there were 


fidence in the 
unanſwerable objections, as for inſtance, his viola- 
tion of the petition of right. +: 24 


By thefe direct and indirect meat, the Preſpy- 


terians finally ſucceeded in gaining a ſufficient num- 
ber of votes to give them a ſuperiority in the houſe 
of commons, at leaſt, as to the deſign of diminiſh- 
ing the regal power. When this faction was grown 
ſuperior, their oppoſers indeavored in vain to curb 
their fury. On the other hand, King Charles him- 
ſelf fell into the ſnares laid for him, and took mea- 
ſures which, as will hereafter appear, made him loſe 
4 great number of thoſe who had thitherto appeared 


the moſt moderate. The following paſſage, from 


lord Clarendon's hiſtory, will ſerve to illuſtrate this 
matter. : i N . 


„ ſwered it to their own conſciences, who having 
aſſumed their country's truſt, and it may be 


*« with great carneſtneſs labored to procure that 


&« truſt, by their ſupine lazineſs, negligence and 
& abſenſe, were the Arft inlets to thoſe inundations; 
and ſo contributed to thoſe -licenſes which have 
e overwhelmed us. For by this means a handful 
of men, much inferior in the begining, in num- 
eber and intereſt, came to give laws to the major 


part; and to ſhew that three diligent perſons are | 


*« really a greater and more ſignificant number than 
ten unconcerned, they, by plurality of voices, in 
e the end, converted or reduced the whole body to 
+ their opinions. It is true, men of activity and 
faction in any deſign have many advantages which 
ea compoſed and ſettled council, tho? induſtrious 
de enough, uſually have not; and ſome which 
e gallant men cannot give themfelves leave to enter- 
„ tain, even for the prevention of all the miſchief 
ce the others intend, i 
The earl of Clarendon grants, that a handful of 
men, at firſt much inferior in number and credit, 
finally converted the whole houſe to their -opinions. 
But as he was a zealous advocate for the King, he 
took 


X * 


« know not how theſe men have already an- p. 253. 
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cuakLESsI took care not to aſcribe the ſucceſs of this handful 
ax' 1641. of men to the weight of thoſ: reaſons they alleged 
wore to the others to bring them over. It was however 
| neceſſary to give ſome reaſon of it, and he found no 
better, than the lazineſs, negligence, abſenſe and 
unconcernedneſs of King Charles's friends, and the 
adverſe party's vigilance. I know not whether this 

reaſon will be capable to fatisfy the impartial. 
This, as I verily believe, is the true hypotheſis 
which ought to be eſtabliſhed, in order to form a 
clear idea of this parliament's conduct, and J hope 
this digreſſion will not be unſerviceable for the better 

comprehending the ſequel. | 

The com- The parliament ſeemed to have nothing more to 
ons prepare do, all the grievances. being in a manner redreſſed, 
a bemon i and the armies diſmiſſed. But after what has been 
. ſaid, it will not doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that 
Glien. the houſe of commons ſhould order the commitee, 
Ruſtworth, which at the parliaments firſt aſſembling was charged 
Vol. IV. P. with preparing a remonſtrance of the nation's ſtate 
425 e. and condition, to reſume and finiſh that work. 
Nothing would have been more needleſs than ſuch 
a remonſtrance, after the grievances were redreſſed, 
had it not been purpoſely deſigned to quarrel with 
the King, and afford a pretenſe for poſtponing the 
ſetling his revenues, which was the only buſineſs 
which remained unfiniſhed, and which his Majeſty 
expected. I have already obſerved, there was in 
the parliament a party who intended not to ſtop at 
redreſſing grievances. Theſe were the men who 
cauſed the remonſtrance to be reſumed, in expecta- 
tion of Charles's being thereat diſguſted, and taking 


their project. LEST 

The Iriſh re- But while this remonſtrance was geting ready, 
belion. there occurred a certain affair of ſuch conſequence, 
p-398 and ſo unexpected, that the commons were obliged 
for a time to lay aſide all other buſineſs. I mean the 
Iriſh rebellion, the news whereof reached London 

the firſt of November, 1641. rn nk 
Since the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, when 
Tir-Oen's rebellion was happily quelled, the Iriſh 
had lived peaceably under the dominion of James I, 
and Charles I. Not but that the lords-deputies had 
continually over that people a vigilant eye, conſider- 
ing them as men whoſe fidelity was very ſuſpicious: 
however, they had at leaſt no occaſion ro complain, 
they were worſe treated than in the former reigns. 
Touching their religion, it may readily be ſuppoſed 
they had not ſuffered new troubles under theſe two 
Princes, who thought of nothing leſs than of per- 
ſecuting the Catholics, Nevertheleſs, in March or 
April this year 164 T, the Iriſh formed the project 
of caſting off the Engliſh yoke; of ſeizing all the 
fortified places, and of cuting the throats of all the 
Engliſh in that iſland. The day appointed for ex. 
ecuting this bloody deſign was the twenty-third of 
October, when the inſurrection was to be general all 
over Ireland. This deſign was really executed as 


projected, and it is faid, on that and ſome few ſuc- 
ceeding days, upwards of forty thouſand Engliſh 


Proteſtantʒ were maſſacred by the Iriſh. But their 
project of ſeizing the fame day upon Dublin caſtle, 
where was a great magazine of proviſions and ſtores, 


ſome ſtep which ſhould promote the execution of 


was diſcovered over-night, and prevented by the 


diligence of the lords juſtices of Ireland, who go- 
verned in the abſenſe of the earl of Leiceſter, he 
having been appointed lord-lieutenant ſome months 


before, and was yet in England. 
Nov. 1. | 


W * 
Kale, 
ol. II. p. 
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by the lords of the: privy-council, filled the houſe 


mitee, and paſſed the following reſolves: | 
That fitry thouſand pounds ſhould be forthwith 
provided for the ſervice of Ireland. 


This news being communicated to the commons 


with terror and conſternation, and at the ſame time 
with indignation againft thoſe inhuman revolters. 
They inſtantly turned themſelves into a grand com- 


That a conference be had with the lords to move Cu AxLESI 
them, that a ſelect comtnitee of the members of both Ax' 1641. 
houſes may be appoint to go to the city of Lon 
don, and propoſe to them the loan of that ſum, Votes of the 

That a ſelect commitee of both houſes may be about Ireland 
named to conſider of the affairs of Ireland, and of Sir John 
lending men and ammunition from hence into that Temple. 
kingdom. Cay p. 48. 

That Owen O Conally, who diſcovered this great Nawerth. 

Owe iſcovered this | 5 
treaſon in Ireland, ſhall have fi el 


eland ve hundred pound 
preſently paid him, and two hundred gh oor Dion. 


| annum penſion, *rill proviſion be made for an in. Occur. 
\ heritance of greater value. 


Nalſon, | 
That the cuſtody of the Iſle of Wight b 5% Darby 
for the —_" from lord Weſton, ſuſpected of = * 
a Catholic, and ſequeſtered into another hand. * 
ary _ OY 10 Papiſts of quality in the 
everal counties of this kingdom, wil 
2 may be ſecured. nn 
That the lords be defired to join concerni 
98 of the houſe of ee and 1 Drs 
ending them away, according to tl 
T N y. ng to the former deſires 
That the embaſſadors may be ſent to from both 


houſes to deliver up ſuch prieſts of the K ing 
jects as are in the ne Bhs King's ſub- 


That a liſt be brought in ; prieſts, 
and others her ee | ese ee 
That a proclamation be iſſued forth, command. 
ing all ſtrangers who are not of the Proteſtant reli. 
gion, to deliver in tickets of their names, and ac- 
eg be — here, within two days after iſſu- 
ing the ſaid proclamation; K 
; on Ad _ or elſe depart the king- 
Their lordſhips agreed to the propoſed loa 
nominated ſome of their A * 3 
mitee of both houſes. Whereupon the commons 
appointed fifty two to meet the lords, and to be 2 
ſtanding commitee for the affairs of Ireland. 
Two days after the commons farther voted; Other votes. 
bl, r ule ee 42 twenty thouſand Temple, 
ounds be forthwith ſupplie * 
5 7 pp or the preſent occa- dul, 
That a convenient number of ſhips ſha * 
vided for guarding the ſea- coaſt of ee Ae 
That ſix thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe 
ſhall be raiſed, with all convenient ſpeed, for the 
preſent expedition into Ireland : and that the lord- 
lieutenant ſhall preſent, to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, ſuch officers as he ſhall think fit to ſend into: 


Ireland, to command any forces to be tranſported 
thither, * ' 30 


1 
That the magazines of victuals ſhall be forth- 
with provided at Weſt-Cheſter, to be ſent over to 
Dublin, as the occaſions of that kingdom ſhall re- 
quire. | 

That the magazines of arms, ammunition, powder, 
&c. now in Carliſle, ſhall be forthwith ſent over to 
Knockfergus in Ireland, 5 

That it be refered to the King's council to con- 
ſider of ſome fit way, and to preſent it to the houſe, 
for a publication to be e of rewards to be 
given to ſuch as ſhall do ſervice in this expedition 
into Ireland, and for a pardon of ſuch of the rebels 
as ſnall come in by a time limited, and of a ſum of 
money to be appointed for a reward of ſuch as ſhall 
bring in the heads of ſuch principal rebels as ſhall 
be nominated. | 

That letters ſhall be forthwith ſent to the juſtices 

in Ireland, to acquaint them how ſenſible this houſe 
is of the affairs of Ireland, 

That the commitee of Iriſh affairs ſhall conſider. 
how, and in what manner this kingdom ſhall make 
uſe of the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Scotland in the 


| buſineſs of Ireland. 


That directions ſhall be given for drawing a bill 


| for preſſing men, for this particular of Ireland. 


A tew 


57 
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Crnartesl A few days after, both houſes publiſhed a declara- | fected to this Prince, and believed him capable of Cyan) 
AN? 1641. tion, to acquaint the public of their having reſolved | any thing to avoid the dependency which was pre- Ay” 
W=— on aſliſting his Majeſty, with their whole power, to | paring for him. 


A oh N 
Indeed, the unprejud iced and moſt Oh, 


Ruſhworth, reduce the Iriſh rebels. | conſiderate did not think it poſſible, or even proba- 
IS IV. p. Charles, who was ſtill in Scotland, had received | ble, that the King ſhould deſire his Proteſtant ſub- 
> OI de. notice of what had paſſed in North Ireland, but knew | jects of Ireland ſhould be maſſacred: yet they ſuſ- 


mands ad of not that the Iriſh had miſcarried in their deſign upon 
the Scotiſi Dublin caſtle. He immediately communicated his in- 
parliament. telligence to the parliament of Scotland, and demand- 
Their anſwer. ed their aſſiſtance. The parliament replied, That 
Octob. 28. Ireland being dependent on the crown of Eng- 
e land, and his Majeſty having already writ to 
bas, „P. « the parliament of England, and ſent to Ireland 
Ruſtworth, - for farther information, no other courſe could be 
Vol. IV. p. taken, and the rather as the parliament of Eng- 
407. & land might conceive jealouſies; but that, after 
„ fuller information, if the Engliſh ſhould think the 
c aſſiſtance of Scotland neceſſary, it ſhould be ready 
ns ſoon as England.” 
Ireland's The rebellion daily augmented. Even thoſe very 
__ neceſſity Engliſh termed of the Pale joined with the Iriſh, 
== oo having pretended being for ſome: time attached to 
Ib. p. 410, the intereſt of England. Theſe Engliſh of the Pale 
Cox's Hiſt. are deſcendants of the ancient conquerors of Ireland, 
of Ireland. who ſettled there in the reign of Henry II, and who 
F. II. p. 97. at the reformation continued in the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. It was therefore neceſſary a ſtrong 
force ſhould be ſent into Ireland, to reduce thoſe re- 
volters. Nevertheleſs, tho* the letters from the 
lords juſtices for aſſiſtance were frequent and preſ- 
ſing ; tho? the rebels continually increaſed in num- 
ber and ſtrength; tho' his Majeſty moſt earneſtly 
Weak ſup- preſſed both houſes to ſend men, money and ammu- 
plies are ſent; nition to Ireland; tho? the parliament expreſſed a 
great deſire to reduce that kingdom, it is certain, 
that the ſuccors ſent thither were but ſmall, and 
properer to continue than terminate the war. It 
would doubtleſs be thought ſtrange to ſee ſo much 
ardor in words, and ſo little deſire to ſhew it in 
deeds, if the reaſon of this conduct was not 
| known :' and therefore it will be requiſite we explain 
this matter. Er 
The houſe of commons diſpoſition, while King 
Charles was in Scotland has been already intimated. 
A reſolution was taken to diveſt him of part of his 
ower. The views of ſome were only to hinder 
im from abuſing it for the future. Others added 
to this motive the deſign of rendering him unable 
to oppoſe the change they were meditating, with 
reſpect to church- government. The houſe's order 


and why. 


| 


pected that this rebellion, raiſed at ſuch a juncture, 
was not wholly owing to the diſcontent of the Iriſh, 
and that very poſſibly his Majeſty might have ex- 
Cited it, to find the parliament imployment, and 


divert them from the project they had formed. As Burnet. 


to maſſacring the Proteſtants, they did not believe 
the King had any hand in it, but imagined it very 
poſſible that, aſter raiſing the rebellion, it was not 
in his power to reſtrain the Iriſh. Charles, on his 
775 ignorant of what was ſaid againſt him in 

ngland, uſed his utmoſt indeavors to clear himſelf 
from this atrocious imputation, by preſſing the par- 
liament to ſend a ſpeedy aid into Ireland. But theſe 
ſollicitations produced a quite contrary effect, ſince 
it was believed his aim was to leave England un- 
provided of forces, and to ingage the parliament in 
a dangerous and moſt expenſive Iriſh war. This 
was the reaſon why the commons proceeded with 
deliberation, and ſent but inconſiderable ſuccors into 
Ireland, being apprehenſive this Iriſh rebellion was 
a ſnare Charles had laid, to make them conſume the 
Engliſh ſoldiery and treaſure. WY 

As diverſe have treated of this imaginary com- 
miſſion from King Charles to the Papiſts of Ireland, 
authoriſing them to take arms, and as ſome have 
repreſented it as genuine, others as dubious, but 


moſt as a notorious forgery, I judged my inſerting commiltion, 


it would not be unacceptable. I ſhall add a cir- 
cular letter ſent with the copy of this pretended 
commiſſion from the principal rebels to thoſe of their 
party. | 5 


From our camp at the Newry, this fourth of No- 
vember, 1641. 5 


Phelim O Neal, Rory Mac Guire, &c (2). 


To all Catholics of the Roman party, both 
Engliſh and Iriſh, within the kingdom of Ire- 
land, we wiſh all happineſs, freedom of 
conſcience, and victory over the Engliſh he- 
retics, who have for a long time tyranniſed 
12 bodies, and uſurped by extortion our 
eltates. | FANS 1 


to the commitee to prepare their remonſtrance of 

the kingdom's condition, was a clear evidence they 

had ſome ſecret deſign which would ſhew itſelf when 

occaſion offered. While meaſures are taking to 

execute this deſign, the Iriſh riſe in rebellion, at a 

time when they ſeemed to have leaſt reaſon, ſince 

2 the government had never treated them with greater 

The Iriſt pre. jenity than under this preſent reign. They maſſacre 

_ at by jn cold blood more than forty thouſand Engliſh 
TICS 3 Or- 2 en EY : > £4 l 

ders, Proteſtants (1), and, unfortunately for King Charles, 

Ruſhworth, fpread a report, that they had his authority for what 

Vol. IV. p. they did. They call themſelves the Queen's army, | liament there, have publiſhed againſt his royal 

| 2 and diſperſe every where copies of a ſuppoſed com- C p 

f ö miſſion under the great ſeal, which they pretend to 

have from the King to authoriſe their taking arms. 

All this muſt be owned ſufficient to make imprel- 

ſions on the minds of thoſe who were already difaf- 


60 bearing date at Edinburg the firſt day of this in- 
«« ſtant 
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| (1) Upwards of 154,000 Proteſtants were maſſacred in that kingdom, from the 23d of October 1641, to the firſt of March 
= following, according to the computation of the very prieſts who were preſent. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 355, 734. But accord- 
| ing to fir J. Temp e, there were, ſince the rebellion firſt broke out, to the ceſſation made September 15, 1643, above 
= re Britiſh and Proteſtants cruelly murdered in cold. blood, deſtroyed ſome other way, or expeled out of their habitations. 
| iſh Rebel p. 6. See Cox, p. 73. It ſeems cardinal Richlieu was deeply concerned in this maſſacre. See R. Coke, 
Vol. I. p. 340, and Vol. II. p. 85. WT | | | | oo 

{z) The other leading confederates were, Turlogh O Neal, Philip O Rely, Mulmore O Rely, fir Conne Mac-gennis, colonel 
Mac- brian, Mac-mahon. 'Tcinple, p. 39. | | 
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CuARLESsI © of our ſufficient warrant and authority herein, 


Ax' 1641 . 
— 


Arguments 
that King 
Charles can- 
not have 
given this 
commiſſion. 


4 iz. 


cc HARLES by the grace of God King 
40 of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
cc defender of the faith, &c. To all Catholic 
<< ſubjects within our kingdom of Ireland greeting. 
« Know you that we, for the ſafeguard and pre- 
<« ſervation of our perſon, have been forced to 
© make our abode and reſidence in our kingdom of 
&« Scotland, for a long ſeaſon, occalioned by rea- 
<« ſon of the obſtinate and diſobedient carriage of 
our parliament of England againſt us, who have 
« not only preſumed to take upon them the go- 
„ yernment, and diſpoſing of thoſe princely rights 
« and prerogatives which have juſtly deſcended 
« unto us from our predeceſſors, both Kings and 
<< Queens of the ſaid kingdom, for many hundred 
<« years paſſed, but alſo have poſſeſſed themſelves 
<« of the whole ſtrength of the ſaid kingdom, in 
<«« appointing governors, commanders and officers, 
<« in all parts and places therein, at their own will 
and pleaſure, without our conſent ; whereby we 
are deprived of our ſovereignty, and left naked 
«© without defenſe. And foraſmuch as we are in 
< ourſelves very ſenſible, that theſe ſtorms blow 
<« aloft, and are very likely to be carried by the 
„ vehemency of the Proteſtant party into our king- 
dom of Ireland, and indanger our royal power 
e and authority there alſo; know ye therefore, that 
« we, repoſing much care and truſt in your duty 


R 


'«« and obedience, which we have for many years 


e paſſed found, do hereby give unto you full power 
« and authority to aſſemble and meet together, 
ce with all the ſpeed and diligence that a buſineſs of 
<« ſo great a conſequence doth require, and to ad- 
<« yiſe and conſult together by a ſufficient and diſ- 
c crete number, at all times, days and places 
« which you ſhall, in your judgment, hold moſt 
« convenient and material for the ordering, ſettling 
<« and effecting of this great work, mentioned and 
directed to you in our letters, and to uſe all po- 
e litic ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs yourſelves, 
<« for our uſe and ſafety, of all the forts, caſtles 
and places of ſtrength and defenſe within the ſaid 
kingdom, except the places, perſons and eſtates 
of our loyal and loving ſubjects the Scots: and 
& alſo to arreſt and ſeize the goods, eſtates and 
<< perſons of all the Engliſh Proteſtants within the 
«* ſaid kingdom to our uſe ; and, in your care and 
<« ſpeedy performance of this our will and pleaſure, 
<« we ſhall perceive your wonted duty and alle- 
* giance unto us, which we ſhall acknowledge and 

<« reward in due time.” 
Witneſs ourſelf at Edinburg, the firſt day 
of October, in the ſeventeenth year of 

our reign. N 


Tho', for many reaſons, it be more than proba- 
ble that King Charles never granted the Iriſh a 
commiſſion to take arms, it is however certain 
they boaſted of having ſuch a thing. But it is no 
leſs certain that it cannot be the ſame with what 
was above peruſed, nor can this be the commiſſion 
publiſhed by the leaders of the Iriſh rebels. My 
reaſon is, becauſe in this commiſſion his Majeſty is 
made to ſay things which happened not *till ſeveral 
months after the day of its date, and which thoſe 


who are ſuppoſed to have publiſhed it the fourth CHARLES 
of November could not foreſee. Charles is intro- Ax' 1641. 
duced ſaying, on the firſt of October 1641, that 
the parliament had poſſeſſed themſelves of his ſove- 

reignty, and appointed governors, commanders and 

officers, in all places; which certainly was not done 

before the month of October 1642. Ruſhworth 

therefore, who has inſerted this commiſſion in his 
colleCtions, muſt have had unfaithful memoirs and 

little judgment, not to diſcern in this pretended 
commiſſion, of the firſt of October 1641, paſſages ; 
which occurred not till the inſuing year 1642. No- Ruſhworth, 
thing is however truer than that the Iriſh boaſted of Vol. IV. 
having his Majeſty's commiſſion : but it is pretend- P. 402. 

ed they themlelves forged it, and fixed thereto a NN 


1 n I. II. 
ſurreptitious impreſſion of the great ſeal, taken from Kd 1 29. 


ſome grant or patent (1). 

Howſoever this be, the pretenſion of the Iriſh, What conſe- 
that they had the King's and Queen's authority, quence this 
was of very ill conſequence to his Majeſty. There rumor was of 
were but too many who harbored a very indifferent OT 
opinion of his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and Nalſon N 
believed him capable of being induced by the Queen's p. 526, Kc. 
ſollicitations to reſtore Popery in England. The Clarendon, 
former parliaments had diſcovered their ſuſpicions, P. 237. 
and this Prince, inſtead of undeceiving them, had 
given only words, not ſeconded with any effects. 

When therefore notice came that the Irith Papiſts 


were in arms, and had maſſacred the Proteſtants, - it 


was very natural to dread ſome ſuch combination in 
England, which could not but be extremely to his 
Majeſty's prejudice. Tho' the parliament feemed 
not much to regard this calumny ſpread againſt 
him, they were however full of diffidence, and this 
diffidence made them judge it not proper to leave 
England without troops, money and ammunition, 
in order to aſſiſt Ircland, leſt England ſhould be 
unprovided in cafe a like conſpiracy was hatching 
there alſo: nay, 1t was the leading members intereſt 
to feign a greater diſtruſt than they really had, to 
confirm in their dreads and ſuſpicions ſuch of their 
aſſociates as were not fully perſuaded. This ſerved 
to convince them how neceſlary it was to bridle 
the King's power, and diſable him to execute his 
deſigns. 

Nevertheleſs, tho? the partiſans of thoſe who were Charles's ad- 
for diminiſhing the regal power was numerous in verſaries at- 
the parliament, they were not yet in condition to uin theirends 
proceed as they pleaſed. Matters were to be pre- | 3 
pared gradually, one while by cheriſhing fuſpictons SE 
and fears, other whiles by ingaging the houſe to 
take ſuch ſteps as might conduct them to their real 
purpoſe, whereof all the members were not ap- 

riſed. | 
4 With this view it was that, under color of Inſtructions to 
thanking the Scots for their promiſed aſſiſtance to the commitee 
ſuppreſs the rebellion in Ireland, and of treating in Scotland 
with them about it, they ingaged the houſe to ſend mortiſying to 
to the commitee in Scotland freſh inſtructions, which King Charles. 
were to Charles extremely mortifying. In theſe in- 
ſtructions the houſe faid : 

« That they had juſt cauſe to believe, that the rutworth 
« conſpiracies and commotions in Ireland were but Vol. IV. p. 
c the effects of the counſels of thoſe who con- 422. 
ce tinued in credit, authority and imployment about Nalſon, 

« his Majeſty therefore they feared that the great 81 * 
« aids, which ſhould be raiſed for ſubduing the 
« rebellion in Ireland, would be applied to the 


— 


(1) It was an impreſſion of the broad ſeal, which hung to a patent found by O Neal, in the caſtle of Charlemount, at 
the taking of it. Nalſon, Vol. II. p. 529. ——— To theſe reaſons, to prove the forgery of this commiſſion, may 
be added another, which ſeems demonſtrative. The commiſſion is ſuppoſed to be under the great ſeal of Scotland, and 
yet, in the enumeration of the King's titles, England is named before Scotland, which doubtleis never was done in any 
writings publiſhed by authority in that kingdom. Ruſhworth himſelf (Vol. IV. p. 400.) obſerves, that the words of 
commiſſion are enough to ſhew the villanous practiſe of the authors, and its bare recital a ſufficient refutation and detection of 


the unparalleled forgery. See Borlaſe, p. 29. 
No. 44. Vol. II. 


8 M | «« fomenting 
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Cnanresl © fomenting it there, and incouraging ſome ſuch | 

An? 1641. like attempt in England. Therefore the com- 

— © mons beſought his Majeſty to change thoſe coun- 
« cils, from which ſuch ill courſes had proceeded, 
<« and to imploy ſuch miniſters as ſhould be ap- 
<< proved of by his parliament, who were his greateſt 
and moſt faithful council. But if his Majeſty did 
«< not condeſcend to their ſupplications, they ſhould 
<« be forced to reſolve upon ſome way of defending 
<« Ireland from the rebels, and of ſecuring them- 
<< ſelves from miſchievous counſels and deſigns, and 
« command thoſe aids and contributions which 
«« ſhould be raiſed for the reducing Ireland to the 
« cuſtody and diſpoſing of ſuch perſons of honor 
and fidelity as they had caule to confide in.“ 

Theſe inſtructions clole with the ſubſequent 
article. 

«« You ſhall repreſent to his molt excellent Ma- 
<« jeſty this our humble and faithful declaration, 
<« that we cannot, without much griet, remember the 
great miſeries, burdens and diſtempers which 
<« have, for diverſe years, afflicted all his king- 
c doms and dominions, and brought them to the laſt 
<< point of ruin and deſtruction; all which have 
« iſſued from the cunning, falſe and malicious 
«« practiſes of ſome of thoſe who have been ad- 
« mited into very near places of counſel and au- 
<« thority about him, who have been favorers of 
« Popery, ſuperſtition and innovation; ſubverters 
<< of religion, honor and juſtice ; factors for pro- 
«<< moting the deſigns of foreign Princes and ſtates, 
<< to the great apparent danger of his royal perſon, 
<« crown and dignity, and of all his people; authors 
of falſe ſcandals and jealouſies betwixt his Ma- 
«< jeſty and his loyal ſubjects ; enemies to the peace, 
union and confidence betwixt him and his par- 
* ljament, which is the ſureſt foundation of proſ- 
«< perity and greatneſs to his Majeſty, of comfort 
and hope to them: that, by their counſels and 
<« indeavors, thoſe great ſums which have been 
< lately drawn from the people, have been either 
«< conſumed unprofitably, or in the maintenance of 
<< {uch deſigns as have been miſchievous and de- 
cc {tructive to the ſtate; and while we have been 
<«« laboring to ſupport his Majeſty, to purge out the 
< corruption, and reſtore the decays both of church 
<< and ſtate, others of their faction and party have 
« been contriving by violence and force to ſuppreſs 
cc the liberty of parliament (1), and indanger the 
« ſatety of thoſe who have oppoſed ſuch wicked 
and pernicious courſes. 

Great debates This was properly a preparative to the remon- 
touching the ſtrance of the kingdom's ſtate and ſituation, which 
remonſtrance. was to be brought into the houſe the firſt opportu- 
18 nity, and which was indeed read the twenty-lecond 
— p. of November. It met with ſuch ſtrong oppoſition, 
Nalſon, that the debates held from three in the afternoon 
Vol. II. p. *tijl three in the morning (2). Many thought it 
657, dc. needleſs to reproach the King with grievances, to 
the redreſs whereot he had without ſollicitation given 
a full conſent, and that, beſide the uſeleſneſs of their 
remonſtrance, it would ſerve only to open old wounds, 
to which a cure had been applied, and infallibly 
widen the breach between King and parliament. 
But this very reaſon was preciſely what excited others 
to get the remonſtrance approved, becauſe they 
wanted a diſſenſion between Charles and his parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain the conſent of both houſes 
to the ditninution of regal power. I pretend not to 


determine, whether the deſign of diſabling Charles Cy , 
from governing thence-forwards as he had done An? Was 
during fifteen years, was in itſelf equitable, or ne- 83 
ceſſary for the kingdom's ſafety and welfare: but it 
cannot well be denied that the reaſons wherewith it 
was ſupported were very plauſible. I will not aſſert 
that they who formed it, or preſſed its execution. 
had only in view their country's benefit; as, on the 
other hand, I do not ſee what could be hoped for or 
depended on by thoſe who were for leaving that 
Monarch in poſſeſſion of the fame power he had 
thitherto injoyed. Howſoever this be, the remon- 
ſtrance was as a ſort of criterion, which was to ſhew 
which of the two parties ſhould prevail, and withal 
in ſome meaſure to decide the fate of King Charles's 
affairs. In ſhort, after a debate of twelve hours, It paſtes by 
it was carried, by a plurality of nine voices only, nine votes 
that the remonſtrance ſhould be preſented to his on. 
Majeſty. Lord Clarendon ſays, “ It was carried? **7 
by the hour of the night, which drove away a 
greater number of old and infirm oppoſers than 
*© would have made thoſe of the negative ſuperior 
in number.” But to me this reaſon appears little 
forcible ; ſince it might be alleged to ſhew the re- 
monſtrance would have paſſed by more than nine 
voices, had not ſeveral of thoſe who were for it left 
the houſe: for why ſhould infirmity or fatigue pro- 
duce a greater effect on one party than on the 
other (3)? Ny | 

No ſooner was this reſolution taken, but mr. Hamp- Ordered to 
den, who was of the victorious party, moved for be printed. 
the immediate printing this remonſtrance, not ſeeing, Charendon, 
as he ſaid, any neceſſity for imparting it to their P.“ 
lordſhips, ſince it ran only in name of the com- 
mons. His deſign was it ſhould be diſperſed every 
where to excite people againſt the King, which 
was likewiſe the drift of that whole faction. This 
motion, which was contrary to cuſtom, ſince the 
remonſtrance ſhould have been at leaſt preſented to 
his Majeſty before its publication was thought on, 
produced a violent debate in the houſe, every one 
maniteſtly foreſeeing the conſequence : but, at length, 
the ſame party which prevailed in the firſt, prevailed 
alſo in the ſecond queſtion, and the remonſtrance 
was ordered to be printed. Some of the oppoſers p. 248. 
offered to enter a proteſtation againſt it, but as it Ruſhworth, 
was not cuſtomary for the houſe to admit of pro- Vol. IV. p. 
teſtations, mr. Palmer, who firſt cried, <* I do P 428. 
4 proteſt,” was ſent to the Tower, but was a few 
days after relealed, and reſumed his place in the 
houſe. | 

Three days after, viz. the twenty-fifth of No- Charles re. 
vember, his Majeity, being returned from Scotland, turns from 
paſſed thro? the city of London, and dined at Guild- Scotland. 
hall. He was received in his capital with the ſame Nach. * 
demonſtrations of joy, reſpect and ſubmiſſion as Vol i. 
were given on like occaſions to the moſt popular of p. 675, &c. 


his predeceſſors, and had all reaſon to be pleaſed 


with the manner wherein every one ſtrove to do him 
honor: but the ſatisfact ion he received from theſe 
public demonſtrations of the Londoners affection 
was not of long continuance. 

Immediately on Charles's arrival at Whitehall, Eſſex reſigns 
the earl of Eſſex ſurrendered up his commiſſion as his commit 
captain- general of the ſouth part of the kingdom, 
and next day his Majeſty diſmiſſed the guards given 
by that earl to both houſes, at their requeſt. The Thecommons 
commons appeared diſpleaſed at this, and deſired deſire ther 


their lordſhips to concur with them in petitioning r 


(1 Alluding to the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army. Rapin. 


(2) The debate (ſays Whitlock, p. 51.) laſted till ten next morning. Lord Clarendon ſays, from nine in the morning, till 
after twelve at night. The ſiting up all night, made one compare it to © the verdi& of a flarved jury.” Oliver Cromwell told 
lord Falkland, That if the remonſtrance had been rejected, he would have ſold all he had next morning, and never have ſeen 


«+ Pngland more.“ Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 246. 


(FJ Whitlock (ubi ſupra) ſays indeed, that fiting up all night cauſed many, thro' weakneſs or wearineſs, to leave the houſe; 


but Ays not they were of this or that party. 


—— — 
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which Charles 
refules. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. P- 
Won, 

Vol, II. p. 
684, 685. 

He offers an- 
other guard. 


The commons 
refuſe it. 
Ib. p. 687. 


Commitee to 
reſent the re- 
monſtrance. 
689. 
duſbworch, 
Vol. IV. p. 


5. 436. 


Sir Ralph 

Hopton's re- 
por t. 
Ibid, 


—— 


the King, that thoſe guards might be continued 'till 
they had ſatisfied his Majeſty of the reaſons, why 
a guard was neceſſary, To this the peers conſented, 
and the earl of Warwick, with lord Digby, were 
ordered to move his Majeſty on this affair ; but they 
could not prevail, Charles replied ; He ſaw no 
reaſon for continuing that guard ; but however, he 
would command the earl of Dorſet to appoint ſome 
of the trained-bands, for a few days only, to wait on 
both houſes, and if in that time he ſhould be ſatiſ- 
fied there was juſt reaſon, he would continue them. 
He perceived, that the aim of thoſe who deſired 
a continuance of the guards, was purely to cheriſh 
the peoples fears and ſuſpicions. Upon this anſwer, 
the commons preſented to his Majeſty a memorial, 
containing the reaſons why they deſired a guard, 
adding, they would not have it under the command 
of any perſon not choſen by themſelves. But as 
their reaſons were founded upon very improbable 
ſuppoſitions, they produced no effect. 

The commons inſiſted no farther on this ſubject, 
but within a few days ſent a commitee, to preſent 
to Charles, then at Hampton-court, the remon- 
ſtrance, with a petition. This was, as we may ſay, 
the alarm of diſcord between King and parliament, 
as this Prince's adverſaries had viſibly foreſeen. 1 
deem 1t wholly requiſite to inſert here what paſſed 
with reſpect to this remonſtrance, which was attend- 


ed with ſuch conſequences; the report of the com- 


mitee ſent to his Majeſty ; the houſe's petition, with 
the remonſtrance itſelf ; whereon I ſhall make ſome 


remarks, to inable my readers to judge of what is | 


genuine and reaſonable, as alſo of what 1s agravated 
or diſguiſed, 


Sir Ralph Hopton's report to the houſe of commons, 
of what paſſed at his preſenting the petition and 
remonſtrance to the King, Dec. 1, 1641. 


cc E ſaid, that laſt night, in the evening, he, 
60 and thoſe who accompanied him, came in- 
« to Hampton- court, where meeting with fir Richard 
Wynn, he went in to his Majeſty, and gave him 
notice of our being there; and, within a quarter 
of an hour, the King lent a gentleman-uſher to 
call us in, with directions for none to come 1n but 
ourſelves; whereupon I did, according to your 
order, and the reſt with me, upon our knees, 
preſent the petition and remonſtrance, and begun 
to read it kneeling ; but his Majeſty would not 
permit that, but commanded us all to riſe, and 
« ſo Tread it. 

The firſt thing his Majeſty ſpake at the read- 
ing thereof, was to that part of the petition which 
charges a malignant party to be about his Majeſty, 
with a deſign ro change religion; to which his 
Majeſty with a hearty fervency ſaid, The devil 
take him, whoſoever he be, who has a defign to 
change religion.” Then I proceeded to read on ; 
and when I came to that part of the remonſtrance, 
of reſerving the lands of the rebels in Ireland to- 
ward the ſuppreſſing them: his Majeſty ſpake and 
ſaid, * We muſt not diſpoſe of the bear's ſkin, 
*till the bear be dead.” | 

«+ After the petition was read, his Majeſty ſaid, 
he deſired to aſk us ſome queſtions ; but I an- 
<« ſwered, we had no power to ſpeak to any thing, 
<« but wherein we had commilſion ; then faid his 
« Majeſty; Doth the houle intend to publiſh this 
« declaration? We ſaid, we could not anſwer to 
Well then (ſaid his Majeſty) I ſuppoſe you 
% do not expect a preſent anſwer to ſo long a 
„ petition; but this let me tell you, I have left 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« Scotland well in peace; they are well ſatisfied | 


« with me, and I with them; and tho' I ſtayed 
ce longer than. I expected, I think if I had not gone, 


* you had not been fo ſoon rid of the army, I 


SY GY 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* and thereupon we took our leave, and afterwards 


mr. Comptroller came to us with this meſſage; 
that the King deſired there ſhould be no publiſh- 
ing of this declaration, *till we had received his 
anſwer. We were all that night treated by 
mr. Comptroller at ſupper, entertained with great 
reſpect, and lodged by the King's harbinger.” 


cc 


Petition of the houſe of commons, which accom- 
panied the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the king- 
dom, when it was preſented to his Majeſty, at 
Hampton-court, Dec. 1, 1641. | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, | 


1 fubjects, the commons in this 
lament aſſembled, do, 


and joy, acknowledge the great mercy and favor 


diſtempers of the ſtate have cauſed us with much 
earneſtneſs to deſire the comfort of your gracious 
preſenſe, and likewiſe the unity and juſtice of 
your royal authority, to give more life and 
power to the dutiful and loyal counſels and in- 
deavors ot your parliament, tor the prevention of 
that imminent ruin and deſtruction wherein your 
kingdoms of England and Scotland are threatened. 
The duty which we owe to your Majeſty, and 
our country, cannot but make us very ſenſible 
and apprehenſive, that the multiplicity, ſharp- 
neſs and malignity of thoſe evils under which we 
have now many years ſuffered, are fomented and 
cheriſhed by a corrupt and ill- affected party, who, 
among other their miſchievous deviſes for the 
alteration of religion and government, have 
ſought by many falſe ſcandals and imputations, 
cunningly inſinuated and diſperſed among the 
people, to blemiſh and diſgrace our proceedings 
in this parliament, and to get themſelves a party 
and faction among your ſubjects, for the better 
ſtrengthening themſelves in their wicked courſes, 
and hindering thoſe proviſions and remedies, 
which might, by the wiſdom of your Majeſty, 
and counſel of your parliament, be oppoſed 
againſt them. | 
For preventing whereof, and the better infor- 
mation of your Majeſty, your peers, and all 
other your loyal ſubjects, we have been neceſſi- 
„ tated to make a declaration of the ſtate of the 
«- kingdom, both before and ſince the aſſembly of 
ce this parliament, unto this time, which we do 
% humbly preſent to your Majeſty, without the leaſt 
« intention to lay any blemiſh upon your royal 
“ perſon, but only to repreſent how your royal 
<« authority and truſt have been abuſed, to the great 
«« prejudice and danger of your Majeſty, and all 
c your good ſubjects. (1) HE: ; 
REMARK (1) The deſign of this declaration or 
remonſtrance was not to inform the King, as the 
commons aſſured him, but ſolely to make their 
apology, and exaſperate the peo le againſt him. 
Firſt, the remonſtrance is not directed to the King, 
and he is always mentioned in the third perſon, 
Secondly, the commons voted that the remonſtrance 
ſhould be printed, before they had received any 
anſwer from the King, and publiſhed it againſt his 
will, So that what they ſay at the cloſe of this 
article is All a flouriſh, without one word of truth. 
«© And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, that 
« thoſe malignant parties, whoſe proceedings evi- 
« gently appear to be mainly for the advantage and 
« increaſe of Popery, are compoſed, ſet up — 
acte 


cc 


ſhall give you my anſwer to this buſineſs, with Caarr ts 1 
as much ſpeed as the weight thereof will permit,” Ax' 1641. 
And lo was pleaſed to give us his hand to ki 


OUR Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful The petition 


preſent par- which accom- 
with much thankfulneſs Panied the re. 


of God, in giving your Majeſty a ſafe and peace- Nalfon. 
able return out of Scotland, into your kingdom Vol. II. 
of England, where the preſſing dangers and p. 692. 
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acted by the ſubtil pr:iſe of the Jeſuits, and 
other engineers and factors for Rome, to the 
great danger of this kingdom, and moſt grievous 
affliction of your loyal lubjects, have fo far pre- 
vailed, as to corrupt diverſe of your biſhops and 
ce others in prime places of the church; (2) and 
« allo to bring diverſe of thele inſtruments to be 
« of your privy-council, (3) and other imploy- 
« ments of truſt and nearneſs about your Majeſty, 
« the Prince, and the reſt of your royal chil- 
4 (ren. 

REM. (2) The commons pointed at Laud 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Neile (a) biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Wren biſhop of Ely, Colins dean of 
Peterborough. 

Rem. (3) As Windebank ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ſome others. | : 

« And by this means have had ſuch operation 

in your council, and the moſt important affairs 

and proceedings of your government, that a moſt 

dangerous diviſion, and chargeable preparation 

for war betwixt your kingdoms of England and 

Scotland, the increaſe of jealouſies betwixt your 

Majeſty and your moſt obedient ſubjects, the 

violent diſtraction and interruption of this par- 

liament, the inſurrection of the Papiſts in your 

kingdom of Ireland, and bloody maſſacre of your 

people, have been not only indeavored and at- 

tempted, but in a great meaſure compaſſed and 

effected. 

* For preventing the final accompliſhment 
whereof, your poor ſubjects are inforced to in- 
gage their perſons and eſtates, to the maintaining 
of a very expenſeful and dangerous war, notwith- 
ſtanding they have already, ſince the begining 

of this parliament, undergone the charges of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, | 
or thereabouts, for the neceſſary ſupport and ſup- 
ply of your Majeſty in theſe preſent and perilous 

deſigns. And becauſe all our moſt faithful indea- 

vors and ingagements will be ineffectual for the 
peace, ſafety and preſervation of your Majeſty 
and your people, if ſome preſent, real and effec- 

tual courſe be not taken for ſuppreſſing this wick. 

ed and malignant party : 

« We your Majeſty's moſt humble and obedient 

« ſubjects do, with all faithfulneſs and humility, 

ec beſcech your Majeſty : 1. That you would be 

« gracioully pleaſed to concur with the humble de- 

« fires of your people in a parliamentary way, (4) 

« ſor preſerving the peace and ſafety of the king- 

« dom from the malicious deſigns of the Popiſh 

<< party. 

REM. (4) That is to ſay, by conſenting to the 
bills which ſhould be preſented him. 

* For depriving the biſhops of their votes in 
« parhament, (5) and abridging their immoderate 
« power uſurped over the clergy, and other your 
good ſubjects, which they have perniciouſly 
« abuſed, to the hazard of religion, great pre- 
« judice and oppreſſion of the laws of the kingdom, 
and juſt liberty of your people. | 

Rem. (5) The commons were not ſatisfied with | 
requiring that thoſe biſhops whom they ſuppoſed 
guilty of the deſign to countenance Popery ſhould 
be puniſhed, but thence alſo took occaſion to in- 
flict a penalty on the whole bench, by depriving 
them ot the privilege of ſiting in parliament. 

« For the taking away ſuch oppreſſions in reli- 
gion, church- government and diſcipline, as have 
«© been brought in and fomented by them; for 
«© uniting together all ſuch your loyal. ſubjects as 
join in the ſame fundamental truths againſt the 


th 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 


«cc 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Boo NN 


% Papiſts, by removing ſome oppreſſions and un- 
< neceſſary ceremonies, by which diverſe weak 
conſciences have been ſcrupled, and ſeem to be 
* divided from the reſt, (6) and for the due exe- 
cution of thoſe good laws, which have been made 
for ſecuring the liberty of your ſubje&s. 
REM. (6) The meaning whereof, in the lan- 
guage of the commons or their leaders was, that he 
ſhould aboliſh the hierarchy and liturgy ; but they 
durſt not yet ſpeak out, and therefore veiled their 


intention under this expreſſion, by removing un- 


« neceſſary ceremonies,” Fr 

* 2. That your Majeſty will likewiſe be pleaſed 
to remove, from your council, all ſuch as perſiſt 
eto favor and promote any of thoſe preſſures and 
5 corruptions wherewith your people have been 
* grieved 3 and that, for the future, your Majeſty 
* will vouchſafe to imploy ſuch perſons in your 
great and public affairs, and to take ſuch to be 
<< near you 1n places of truſt, as your parliament 
may have cauſe to confide in; that, in your 
<< princely goodneſs to your people, you will reject 
and refuſe all mediation and ſollicitation to the 
** contrary, how powerful and near ſoever. (7) 

Rem. (7) Meaning the Queen. 

«© That you will be pleaſed to forbear to alienate 
any of the forfeited and eſcheated lands in Ire- 
land, which ſhall accrue to your crown by rea- 
« ſon of this rebellion; that out of them the crown 
may be the better ſupported, and ſome ſatisfac- 
tion made to your ſubjects of this kingdom, for 
the great expenſes they are like to undergo this 
War. | | 

«© Which humble deſires of ours being graciouſly 
«« fulfilled by your Majeſty, we will, by the blei- 
* ſing and favor of God, moſt cheartully undergo 
« the hazard and expenſes of this war, and apply 
ourſelves to ſuch other courſes and counſels as 
«© may ſupport your royal eſtate, with honor and 
plenty at home, with power and reputation abroad, 
and by our loyal affections, obedience and ſervice, 
<« lay a ſure and laſting foundation of the greatneſs 
e and proſperity of your Majeſty, and your royal 
„ poſterity in future times. 


A remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, pre- 
ſented to the King, from the houſe of commons, 
the firſt of December, 1641. | 


66 HE commons in this preſent parliament 
* aſſembled, having with much earneſtneſs 
« and faithfulneſs of affection and zeal to the pub- 
lic good of this kingdom, and his Majeſty's ho- 
cc nor and ſervice, for the ſpace of twelve months, 
wreſtled with great dangers and fears, the preſ- 
ſing miſeries and calamities, the various diſtem- 
pers and diſorders which had not only aſſaulted, 
«© but even overwhelmed and extinguiſhed the li- 
«© berty, peace and proſperity of this kingdom, 
e the comfort and hopes of all his Majeſty's good 
ſubjects, and exceedingly weakened and under- 
« mined the foundation and ſtrength of his own 
royal throne. 

«© Do yet find an abounding malignity and op- 
«« poſition in thoſe parties and factions who have 
been the cauſe of thoſe evils, and do ſtill labor 
eto caſt aſperſions upon that which hath been done, 
and to raiſe many difficulties for the hinderance 
of that which remains yet undone, and to foment 
jealouſies betwixt the King and parliament, that 
ſo they may deprive him and his people of the 


<« fruit of his own gracious intentions, and their 


e humble deſires of procuring the public peace, 
« ſafety and happineſs of this realm, For the pre- 


6 
— 


ta) Neile was tranſlated from Wincheſter to York in 1631, 
lament was opened. 


in which honor he died, three days before the long par- 


c yenting 
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CH IRL ESI“ venting thoſe miſerable effects, which ſuch mali- 


c cious indeavors may produce, we have thought 
c good to declare: (1) 5 

REMARK (1) This was all flouriſh, and a pre- 
tenſe uſed by the commons to have occaſion to pub- 
liſh this remonſtrance, which was reſolved on at the 
very firſt aſſembling of this parliament, before any 
one thought of cenſuring their conduct. 

«© The root and growth, of theſe miſchievous 
« deſigns. 

« The maturity and ripeneſs to which they 
c have attained before the begining of the parlia- 
% ment. 

- «© The effectual means which have been uſed for 
ce the extirpation of thoſe dangerous evils, and the 
e progreſs which hath therein been made by his 
«« Majeſty's goodneſs, and the wiſdom of the par- 
« liament. 

„ The ways of obſtruction and oppoſition, by 
de which that progreſs hath been interrupted. 


<< The courſes to be taken for the removing thoſe 
c obſtacles, and for accompliſhing our moſt) 


ce qutiful and faithful intentions and indeavors of 
<« reſtoring and eſtabliſhing the ancient honor, 
« greatneſs and ſecurity of this crown and nation. 
„ The root of all this miſchief we find to be a 
&* malignant and pernicious deſign of ſubverting the 


fundamental laws and principles of government, 


„ upon which the religion and juſtice of this king- 


dom are firmly eſtabliſhed. The actors and pro- 


c moters hereof have been, 

„ 1, The jeſuited Papiſts, who hate the laws, 
ce as they are the obſtacles of that change and ſub- 
ce verſion of religion which they ſo much long 
<« for. | 
2. The biſhops, and: the corrupt part of tlie 
« clergy, who cheriſh - formality and ſuperſtition, 
<« as the natural effects, and more probable ſup- 


<< ports of their own eccleſiaſtical tyranny and uſur-| 


4 pation. 8 oy 

&« 3, Such counſellors and courtiers as, for pri- 
c vate ends, have ingaged themſelves to farther 
<« the intereſts of ſome foreign Princes or ſtates, to 
<« the prejudice of his Majeſty: and the ſtate at 
„ home. | | 

« The common principles by which they mould- 
<« ed and governed all their particular counſels and 
actions were theſe: 

« Firſt, to maintain. continual differences and 
« diſcontents betwixt the King and the people, 
* upon queſtions of prerogative and liberty, that 
<« ſo they might have the advantage of fiding with 
« him, and, under the notions of men addicted to 
his ſervice, gain to themſelves and their parties 
the places of greateſt truſt and power in the king- 
« dom. (2) 5 

REM. (2) It is certain, this was the method 
whereby archbiſhop Laud, and the Arminian party, 
grew powerful at court. 

« A ſecond, to ſuppreſs the purity and power of 
e religion, and ſuch perſons as were beſt affected 
« to it, as being contrary to their own ends, and 
e the greateſt impediment to that change which 
ce they thought to introduce. : : 

« A third, to conjoin thoſe parties of the king- 
« dom which were moſt propitious to their own 
« ends, and to divide thoſe who were moſt oppo- 
« ſite, which conſiſted in many particular obſerva- 
<< tions. 5 . 

„ To cheriſh the Arminian party, in thoſe 
« points wherein they agree with the Papiſts; to 
« multiply and inlarge the difference between the 
«© common Proteſtants, and thoſe whom they call 
« Puritans to introduce and countenance ſuch opi- 
d nions and ceremonies as are fiteſt for accommo- 
4 dation with Popery ; to increaſe and maintain ig- 
4 norance, looſeneſs and profafieneſs in the people: 

Vol. II. | 
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*© conducible to their own ends. 


„A fourth to diſaffect the King to parliaments, 
by ſlanders and falſe imputations; and by puting 
him upon other ways of ſupply, which in ſhew 
and appearance were fuller of advantage than the 
ordinary courſe of ſubſidies, tho? in truth they 
* brought more loſs than gain both to King and 
people, and have cauſed the great diſtractions 
under. which we both ſuffer. 
« As, in all compounded bodies, the operations. 
are qualified according to the predominant ele- 
ment, ſo in this mixed party the jeſuited counſels, 
being moſt active and prevailing, may eaſily be 
diſcovered to have had the greateſt ſway in all 
their determinations, and if they be not prevent- 
ed, are likely to devour the reſt, or to turn them 
into their own nature. Lk 

“In the begining of his Majeſty's reign, the 
„ party began to revive and flouriſh again, 

having been ſomewhit damped by the breach 
with Spain, in the laſt year of King James, and 
by his Majeſty's marriage with France'; the in- 
tereſts and counſels of that ſtate being not ſo con- 
trary to the good of religion, and the proſperity 
of this kingdom, as thole of Spain; and the Pa- 
piſts of England, having been ever more addict- 
ed to Spain than France, yet they ſtill retained a 
purpoſe and reſolution to weaken the Proteſtant 
parties in all parts, and even in France, where- 
by to make way for the change of religion, which 
6 they intended at home. 
1. The firſt effect and evidence of their reco- 
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liament at Oxford, after there had been given 
two ſubſidies to his Majeſty, and before they re- 
ceived relief in any one grievance : many other 
«© more miſerable effects followed. 
„ The loſs of the Rochel fleet, by the help of 
our ſhiping ſet forth and delivered over to the 
« French, in oppoſition to the advice of parlia- 
« ment, (3) which left that town without defenſe 
<« by ſea, and made way, not only to the loſs of 
« that important place, but likewiſe to the loſs of 
ce all the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
e ligion in France. | | 

Rem. (3) It cannot properly be ſaid, that the 
ſeven ſhips lent by King Charles to the King of 
France were delivered to the French, in oppoſition 
to the advice of parliament, ſince the thing was 
done before the parliament was acquainted with it. 
It is likewiſe a great agravation, to impute the loſs 
of the Rochel fleet, and of Rochel itſelf, to the aid 
of the ſeven Engliſh ſhips, which the meriners of 
that nation had deſerted, 

0 3, The diverting his Majeſty's courſe of wars, 
« from the Weſt-Indies, which was the moſt facile 
« and hopeful way for this kingdom to prevail 
c againſt the Spaniards, to a moſt expenſive and un- 
« ſucceſsful attempt upon Cadiz, which was ſo or- 
<« dered, as if it had rather been intended to make 
ce us weary of war, than to proſper it. (4) 
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far-ſtretched, ſince Queen Elizabeth had taken both 
courſes with ſucceſs. 

4. The precipitate, breach with France, by 
« taking their ſhips to a great value, without 
«© making recompenſe to the Engliſh, whoſe goods 
ce were thereupon imbarked, and confiſcate in that 
«© kingdom. | i 

«© 5, The peace with Spain, without conſent of 
« parliament, contrary to the promiſe of King 
« James to both houſes, whereby the Palatine's 
% cauſe was deſerted and left to chargeable and 
ie hopeleſs treaties, which, for the moſt part, were 
8N ET « managed 


c very and ſtrength, was the diſſolution of the par- 


REM. (4) This accuſation ſeems ſomewhat too 


1 that of thoſe three parties, Papiſts, Arminians CAR TES 
and Libertines, they might compoſe a body fit An* 1641. 
to act ſuch counſels and reſolutions, as were moſt — 
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<« to be no friends to that caule. (5) 
REM. (5) This article contains three accuſations 
againſt the King, 1. of making peace with Spain 
without conſent of parliament ; 2. of neglecting, in 
this peace, the intereſt of the elector Palatine, 3. of 
treating of that Prince's affairs by ſuſpeCted perſons : 
As to the firſt, it is true, King James had promiſed 
not to make peace with Spain without the parlia- 
ment's approbation : but it was at a time when the 
parliament began to ſupply him with money for the 
war, and ingaged to inable him to continue it. 
But the face of affairs was changed when his ſon 
King Charles made peace. As to the ſecond charge, 
of neglecting the elector Palatine's cauſe, it is pro- 
perly a cavil; for King Charles, not having money 
to continue the war againſt Spain, was in no con- 
dition to ſupport the elector's intereſt, All can be 
faid is, that he would have had money from the 


| parliament, had he been diſpoſed to redreſs griev- 


ances. As to the third accuſation, I am wholly 1gno- 
rant of its foundation. 

« 6, The charging the kingdom with billeted 
&« ſoldiers in all parts of it, and that concomitant 
« deſign of German horſe, that the land might 
either ſubmit with fear, or be inforced with rigor 


e to ſuch arbitrary contributions as ſhould be re- 


ce quired of them. (6) "of 

Rem. (6) Theſe two accuſations are unanſwer- 
able. There was but too much reaſon to believe 
this was done purpoſely to eſtabliſh a deſpotic go- 
vernment. 

« 7. The diſſolving the parliament in the ſecond 
« year of his Majeſty's reign, after a declaration of 
4 their intent to grant five ſubſidies. (7) 

Rem. (7) That parliament was diſſolved to ſave 


the duke of Buckingham. 


« 8, The exacting the like proportion of five 
« ſubſidies after the parliament was diſſolved, by 
« commiſſion of loan; and diverſe gentlemen and 
« others impriſoned for not E to pay that 
&« loan, whereby many of them contracted ſuch 
C fickneſles as coſt them their lives. | 

« g, Great ſums of money required and raiſed 
« by privy-ſeals. (8) | 

Rem. (8) Thele articles were notoriouſly true: 
there is no juſtifying them, but by aſſerting, that 
the King had a right to do whatever he did. But 
that is a very diſputable quere. 

« 10. An unjuſt and pernicious attempt to extort 
great payments from the ſubject by way of ex- 


cCiſe, and a commiſſion iſſued under ſeal for that 


« purpoſc. | 
. 11. The petition of right, which was granted 


<« in full parliament, blaſted with an illegal declara- 
« tion, to make it deſtructive to itſelf, to the 
«© power of parliament, to the liberty of the ſub- 
« ject, and to that purpole printed with it; and the 
6 petition made of no ule but to ſhew the bold and 
«« preſumptuous injuſtice of ſuch miniſters as durſt 
10 fk the laws, and ſuppreſs the liberties of the 
„ kingdom, after they had been ſo ſolemnly and 
e evidently declared. 

« 12, Another parliament diſſolved 4 Car; the 
«« privilege of parliament broken, by impriſoning 
« diverſe members of the houſe, detaining them 
« cloſe priſoners for many months together, with- 
out the liberty of uſing books, pen, ink, or pa- 
4 per, denying them all the comforts of lite, all 
« means of preſervation of health, not permiting 
4 their wives to come near them, even in time of 
ce their ſickneſs. | 
>, « 13, And for the compleating that cruelty, af- 
<< ter many years paſſed in ſuch miſerable durance, 
“ depriving them of the neceſſary means of ſpiri- 
re tual conſolation, not ſuffering them to go abroad 
« to injoy God's ordinances in God's houſe, or 


b 


* God's miniſters to viſit them to adminiſter com- 
fort to them in their private chambers, 

* 14. And to keep them ſtill in this oppreſſed 
condition, not admiting them to be bailed ac- 
cording to law, yet vexing them with informa- 
tions in inferior courts, ſentencing and fining ſome 
of them for matters done in cs. Toney and ex- 
torting the payments of thoſe fines from them 
* 1nforcing others to put in ſecurity of good beha- 
% y1or before they could be releaſed: 


ce to be bound ſtill continued, which might have 
been perpetual, if neceſſity had not the laft year 

brought another parliament: to relieve them, of 
« whom one * died by the cruelty and harſhneſs 


relaxation, notwithſtanding the imminent danger 
of his lite did ſufficiently appear by the declara- 
c tion of his phyſician 3 and his releaſe, or at leaſt 
*© his refreſhment, was ſought by many humble 
<6 petitions : and his Blood ſtill cries either for ven- 
e geance or the repentance of thoſe miniſters of ſtate 
* who have at once obſtructed the courſe both of 
his Majeſty's juſtice and mercy. () | 

REM. (9) The rigor exerciſed upon theſe 
members of parliament is one of the ſtrongeſt 


proofs of the deſign to eſtabliſh arbitrary power : 
and therefore 
article. | 


16. Upon the diſſolution of both theſe parlia- 
« ments, untrue and ſcandalous declarations were 
e publiſhed to aſperſe their proceedings, and ſome 
c of their members, unjuſtly to make them odious, 
and color the violence which was uſed againſt 
« them. (10) Proclamations were ſet out to the 
e ſame purpoſe; and to the great dejecting the 
hearts of the people, forbiding them even to 
<< ſpeak of parliaments. 
Rem. (10) If by theſe declarations are under- 
ſtood thoſe publiſhed to notify the cauſes of difloly- 
ing theſe parliaments, the commons may be faid to 
have ſwerved from the reſpect due to his Majeſty, 
by terming them untrue and ſcandalous, ſince they 
were publiſhed in his name. 55 

17. Aſter the breach of the parliament in the 
cc fourth of his Majeſty, latins oppreſſion and 
*« violence broke in upon us, without any reſtraint 
or moderation, and yet the firſt project was the 
„great ſums exacted thro? the whole kingdom, 
{© tor default of knighthood, which ſeemed to have 
«© ſome color and ſhadow of a law; yet, if it be 
* rightly examined by that obſolete law which was 
<< pretended for it, will be found to be againſt all 
<< the rules of juſtice, both in reſpect of the perſons 
charged, the proportion of the fines demanded, 
« and the abſurd and unreaſonable manner of their 
«© proceedings. | | 
«© 18, Tonage and poundage have been received 
without color or pretenſe of law; many other 


«© heavy impoſitions continued againſt law; and 
« ſome ſo unreaſonable, that the Jana of the charge 
«© exceeds the value of the goods. | 

<< 19. The book of rates lately inhanced to a 
«© high portion; and ſuch merchants as would not 
“ ſubnuit to their illegal and unreaſonable payments 
e were vexed and oppreſſed above meaſure; and 
ce the ordinary courſe of juſtice, the common birth- 
right of the ſubjects of England, wholly obſtruct- 
« ed and taken from them. 

„ 20, And altho this was taken on pretenſe of 
«© guarding the ſeas, yet a new and unheard-of tax 


«© ot ſhip-money was deviſed, and upon the ſame 


<< pretenſe : by both which there was charged upon 
<< the ſubject near ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 


“ ſome years; and yet the merchants have been 
left ſo naked to the violence of the Turkiſh py- 
% rates, that many great ſhips of value, and _ 

« ſands 


CHanres] 


An? 1641 ; 


6 15. The impriſonment of the reſt who refuſed 


« of his impriſonment, which would admit of no 1 John 


the commons largely inſiſt upon this 
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CHARLEST ce ſands of his Majeſty's ſubjects, have been taken 
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« by them, and do ſtill remain in miſerable ſlavery. 

« 21, The inlargement of toreſts, contrary to 
«« Charta de Foreſta, and the compoſition there- 
4 upon. 

« 22, The exactions of coat and conduct money, 
« and diverſe other military charges. (11) 

RRM. (11) King Charles being ingaged in a 
war againſt Scotland, ordered that every county 
ſhould find a certain number of ſoldiers, and cloathe 


and pay them, till they came to the place of general 


rendezyous, on condition of being reimburſed. 
On this pretenſe it was agreed with the counties, that 
they ſhould ſupply his Majeſty with a certain ſum 
proportionable to the number of ſoldiers each county 
was to cloathe and pay, for which the King took 
the whole charge upon himſelf. This was ſtiled coat 
and conduct- money, i. e. money for cloathing and 
conducting the troops. But thoſe monies were not 
ever repaid. 

« 23. The taking away the arms of the trained- 
% bands of diverſe counties. (12) 

Rem. (12) His Majeſty deſigning to make a 
magazine of arms in Edinburg caſtle, found no 
ſpeedier way than to take, in ſome counties, the 
arms of the militia, and ſend them to Scotland. 
But it was pretended, that, at the ſame time, his 


drift was, under that pretext, to diſarm ſuch 


24 as 


perſons as were not well- affected to him. Accord- | 


ingly, this is inſinuated by the remonſtrance, in the 
tollowing article concerning powder. 

«© 24. The deſperate delign of ingroſſing all the 
gun-powder into one hand, 44 it in the 
Tower of London, and ſeting ſo high a rate 
« upon it, that the poorer ſort were not able to 
* buy it; nor could any have it without licenſe 
«© thereby to leave the ſeveral parts of the kingdom 
& deſtitute of their neceſſary defenſe ; and by ſelling 
& ſo dear that which was ſold, to make an unlawful 
% advantage of it, to the great charge and detri- 
“ment of the ſubject, 

« 25, The general deſtruction of the King's 
< timber, eſpecially that in the foreſt of Dean, fold 
„to Papiſts, which was the beſt ſtore-houſe of 
<« this kingdom for the maintenance of our ſhip- 
6 ing. (1 3 
Rem. 7 . Theſe points are perhaps ſomewhat 

erated, at leaſt in reſpect to the motives and 
uequences, 

„26. The taking away of mens right, under 
< color of the King's title to land between high and 
«© low water marks. = 

4 27, The monopolies of ſoap, falt, wine, leather, 
« ſea-coal, and in a manner of all things of moſt 
« common and neceſſary ule. | 

„ 28, The reſtraint of the liberties of the ſub- 
ce jets in their habitations, trades and other in- 
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et tereſts. | 


29, Their vexation and oppreſſion by purveyors, 


„ clerks of the market, and falt-petre men. 


c“ 30. The fale of pretended nuſances, buildings 
<« in and about London. 


« 31. Converſion of arable into paſture, con- 


|< tinuance of paſture under the name of depopula- 


<« tion, have drawn many millions out of the ſub- 
e jets purſes, without any conſiderable profit to 
e his Majeſty. (14) | | 

REM. (14) The woollen trade being the great 
ſourfe of the riches of England, the ſubjects were, by 
ſeveral ſtatutes, injoined not to change paſture into 
arable land, for tear of leſſening the flocks, and con- 
ſequently the wool. In King Charles's reign, the 
offenders againſt theſe ſtatutes were ſtrictly inquired 


after, not with a view to hinder the abuſes, but to 


authorife them by a compoſition with his Majeſty. 


_ * 32, Large quantities of common, and ſeveral 
e grounds have been taken from the ſubject, by 


* 


<* abuſe of the commiſſion of ſcwers, 
e conlent, and againſt it. (15) _ 
REM. (15) Commiſſioners of ſewers are ſuch as, 
by authority under the great ſeal, ſee drains and 
ditches well ordered and maintained in marſhy and 
renny countries, for better conveyance of the water 
into the ſea, and preſerving graſs upon the land tor 
teeding flocks and herds. The commons com- 
plained of this commiſſion's being abuſed. 

* 33. And mot only private intereſt, but alſo 
public faith hath been broken, in ſeizing the 
** money and bullion in the mint, and the whole 
** Kingdom like to be robbed at once, in that 
** abominable project of braſs-money. (16) 

REM. (16) King Charles took out of the mint 
only forty thouſand pounds, which money was after- 
wards returned to the proprietors. | 
34. Great numbers of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
for refuſing thoſe unlawful charges, have been 
vexed with long and expenſive ſuits ; ſome fined 
and cenſured, others commited to long and hard 
impriſonments and confinements, to the loſs -of 
health in many, of life in ſome ; and others have 
had their houſes broken up, their goods ſeized, 
ſome have been reſtrained from their lawful callings. 
35. Ships have been interrupted in their 
voyages, ſurpriſed at fea in hoſtile manner by 
projectors, as by a common enemy, | 


cc 


in ſuch ports as were for their own advantage, 


and forced to bring them to thoſe places which 
were much for the advantage of the monopoliſers 
and projectors. 
37. The court of ſtar- chamber hath abounded 
in extravagant cenſures, not only for the main- 
tenance and improvement of menopolies, and 
other unlawful taxes, but for diverſe other cauſes, 
where there hath been no offenſe, or very ſmall; 
whereby his Majeſty's ſubjects have been op- 
preſſed hy grievous fines, impriſonments, ſtig- 
matiſing, mutilations, whipings, pillories, gags, 
confinements and baniſhments, after ſo rigid a 
manner, as hath not only deprived men of the 
ſociety of their friends, exerciſe of their profeſſions, 
comfort of books, uſe of paper and ink, but even 
violated that near union which God hath eſta- 
bliſhed betwixt men and their wives, by forced 
and conſtrained ſeparation, whereby they have 
been bereaved of the comfort and converſation 
e one of another for many years together, without 
c hope of relief, if God had not, by his over- 
<« ruling providence, given ſome interruption to the 
<< prevailing power and counſel of thoſe who were 
«© the authors and promoters of ſuch peremptory 
«© and heady courſes, (17) | 

REM. (17.) This whole article relates to the rigo- 
rous treatment of Pryn, Baſtwick, Burton, and 
others, by the ſtar-chamber. | ; 
| « 28, Judges have been put out of their places 
« for refuſing to do againſt their oaths and con- 
c ſciences: others have been ſo awed that they durſt 
e not do their duties, and the better to hold a rod 
ee over them, the clauſe, Quam diu ſe bene geſſerit,” 


« Durante bene placito, inſerted. . "Ip 
« 29, Lawyers have been checked for being fajth- 
ce ful to their clients: ſollicitors and attornies have 


ce to juſtice were interrupted and forecluded. 
< 40, New oaths have been forced upon the ſub- 
ce ject againſt law. 


« 41. New judicatories erected without law. The 
e council table have by their orders offered to bind 


« the ſubjects in their freeholds, eſtates, ſuits and 
e actions. , 


40 42. The 


36. Merchants prohibited to unlade their goods 


color of the ſtatute of improvement, and by Cuari.rs1 
without their Ay? 164t- 


— 


« was left out of their patents, and a new clauſe, 


«© been threatened, and ſome puniſhed for following 
ce Jawful ſuits : and by this means all the approaches 


* 
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<« 42. The pretended court of the earl-marſhal 
was arbitrary and illegal in its being and pro- 
ceedings. ; 
*« 43. The chancery, exchequer-chamber, court 
of wards, and other Engliſh courts, have been 
grievous in exceeding their juriſdiction. 

© 44. The eſtate of many families weakened, 
and ſome ruined by exceſſive fines, exacted from 
them for compoſitions of wardſhips. 

« 45. All leaſes of above one hundred years 
made to draw on wardſhip contry to law. g 
„ 46. Undue proceedings uſed in the finding of 
offices, to make the jury find for the King. 

« 47, The common-law courts, ſecing all men 
more inclinable to ſeek juſtice there, where it 
may be fited to their own deſires, are known 
frequently to forſake the rules of the common- 
law, and ſtraying beyond their bounds, under 
pretenſe of equity, to do injuſtice. (18) 2 
Rem. (18) The laws of England are divided into 
common law, and ſtatute law ; the firſt is founded 
on ancient cuſtom, &c. and the other on acts of 
parliament: from theſe laws the judges are not 
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allowed to deviate, either to the right or left (a). | 


The court of chancery only may, in ſome caſes, 
judge according to equity. Now the King's courts, 
in aſſuming the liberty of judging according to 
equity, and not ſtrictly to the letter of the law, 
had exceeded their juriſdiction, in order to favor the 
court. 

48. Titles of honor, judicial places, ſerjeant- 
ſhips at law, and other offices have been ſold for 
great ſums of money; whereby the common 
Juſtice of the kingdom hath been muth indangered, 
not only by opening a way of imployment in 
places of great truſt and advantage to men of 
weak parts, but alſo by giving occaſion to 
bribery, extortion and partiality ; it ſeldom hap- 
<< pening that places 11]-gotten are well uſed. (19) 
Rem. (19) A ſerjeant at law, Serviens ad legem,? 
is the higheſt degree taken in that profeſſion, as that 


of doctor is in the civil law. One court 1s peculiar |. 


to them, viz. the court of common pleas, tho' they 
are not reſtrained from pleading in any other court. 


Out of theſe are choſe one or more King's ſerjeants, | 


to plead for him in all cauſes, eſpecially in thoſe of 
treaſon. 

49. Commiſſions have been granted for examin- 
ing the exceſs of fees: and when great exactions 
have been diſcovered, compoſitions have. been 
made with delinquents, not only for the time 
paſſed, but likewiſe for immunity, and ſecurity 
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creaſed the grievance to the ſubject. 

„ 50. The uſual courſe of . pricking ſheriffs not 
« obſerved, but many times ſheriffs made in an 
extraordinary way, ſometimes as a puniſhment 
c and charge unto them, (20) ſometimes ſuch were 
«« pricked out as would be inſtruments to execute 
„ whatſoever they would have to be done. 

REM. (20) To hinder them from being choſen 
to ſerve in parliament, as fir Edward Coke“. 
 & 51. The biſhops and the reſt of the clergy 
did triumph in the ſuſpenſions, excommunications, 
«« deprivations, and degradations of diverſe painful, 
learned and pious miniſters, in the vexation and 
«« grievous oppreſſions of great numbers of his Ma- 
« jeſty's good ſubjects. 
52. The high commiſſion grew to ſuch exceſs 
of ſharpneſs and ſeverity, as was not much leſs 
c than the Romiſh Inquiſition, as yet in many caſes, 


<< by the archbiſhop's power, was made much more 


= ' | 4 


in offending for the time to come, which, under | 
color of remedy, hath but confirmed and in- 
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thority of the council-table. 

gg. The biſhops and their courts were as eager 
in the country; altho* their juriſdiction could not 
reach ſo high in rigor and extremity of puniſh- 
ment, yet were they no leſs grievous in reſpect of 
the generality and mulriplicity of vexations, which, 
lighting upon the meaner ſort of tradeſmen and 
artificers, did impovertſh many thouſands 

* 54. And fo afflict and trouble others, that 
great numbers, to avotd their miſeries, departed 
out of the kingdom; ſome into New-England 
and other parts of America, others into Holland : 
&© 55. Where they have tranſported their manu- 
factures of cloth; which is not only a loſs, by 
diminiſhing the preſent ſtock of the kingdom, 
but a great miſchief, by impairing, and indanger- 
ing the loſs of that peculiar - trade of clothing, 
which hath been a plentiful fountain of wealth and 
honor to this nation. : . 

6 56. Thoſe were fiteſt for eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments, and ſooneſt obtained it, who were moſt 
officious in promoting ſuperſtition, moſt virulent 
in railing againſt godlineſs and honeſty. (21) 
Rem. (21) By theſe are to be underſtood fuch as 


were moſt inveterate againſt Preſbytery. 
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« 57, The moſt public and ſolemn ſermons be- 
fore his Majeſty were, either to advance prero- 
gative above law and decry the property of the 


1ubject, or ſull of ſuch kind of inveCtives ; 
4 58. Whereby they might make thoſe odious who 
ſought to maintain the religion; laws and hber- 


ties of the kingdom; and ſuch men were fure to 


be weeded out of the commiſſion of the peace, 
and out of all other imployments of 
the government of the country. | 
6 59. Many noble perſons were counſellors in 
name, but the power and authority remained in 
a few of ſuch as were moſt addicted to this party: 
whoſe reſolutions and determinations were brought 


to the table for countenance and execution, and 


not for debate and deliberation ; and no man could 
offer to oppoſe them without diſgrace and hazard 
to himſelt. 5 


Power in 


heavy, being aſſiſted and ſtrengthened by au- CHARLES 
AN 1641. 


— 


„60. Nay, all thoſe who did not wholly con- 


cur, and actively contribute to the fartherance of 
their deſigns, tho' otherwiſe perſons. of ever ſo 
great honor and abilities, were ſo far from being 
imployed in any place of truſt and power, that 
they were neglected, diſcountenanced and, upon 
all occaſions, injured and oppreſſed. | 

« 61, This faction was grown to that height and 
intireneſs of power, that now they began to think 


of . finiſhing their work, which conſiſted of theſe 


three parts : | 
<« 62, I. The government muſt be ſet free from 


all reſtraint of laws concerning our perſons and 


eſtates. 

63. II. There muſt be a conjunction betwixt 
Papiſts and Proteſtants in doctrine, diſcipline and 
ceremonies, only it muſt not yet be called Popery. 
„64. III. The Puritans, under which name they 
include all thoſe who deſire to preſerve the laws 


and liberties of the kingdom, and to maintain 
religion in the power of it, muſt be either rooted 


out of the kingdom with force, or driven out 
with fear. | po 

* 65. For the effecting this, it was thought. ne- 
ceſſary to reduce Scotland to ſuch Popiſh ſuper- 


ſtitions and innovations, as might make them apt 


to join with England in that great change which 


was intended. 


«© 66, Whereupon new canons and a new liturgy 


- 


. (a) | Here we have reQified a þlunder of our author, who confounds both laws, - making them one and the 
been done alſo with regard to ſome other ſmall miſtakes in his next remark. .. „ 
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were preſſed upon them; and when they refuſed 


to admit them, an army was raiſed to force them 
to it, towards which the clergy and the Papiſts 
were very forward in their contribution. 

«© 67, The Scots likewiſe raiſed an army for their 
defenſe. | 

„ 68, And when both armies were come to- 
gether, and ready for a bloody incounter, his 
Majeſty's own gracious diſpoſition, the counſel of 
the Engliſh nobility, and dutiful ſubmiſſion of 
the Scots, did ſo far prevail againſt the evil 
counſel of others, that a pacification was made, 
and his Majeſty returned with peace and much 
honor to London. 


69. The unexpected reconciliation was moſt 


acceptable to all the kingdom, except to the ma- 
lignant party z whereot the archbiſhop and the 
earl of Strafford being heads, they and their 
faction began to inveigh againſt the peace, and 
to agravate the proceedings of the ſtates, which 
ſo inſenſed his Majeſty, that he forthwith pre- 
pared again for war. 

« 70. And ſuch was their confidence that, having 
corrupted and diſtempered the whole frame and 
government of the kingdom, they did now hope 
to corrupt that which was the only means to re- 
ſtore all to a right frame and temper again. 


„ 51, To which end, they perſuaded his Ma- 
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jeſty to call a parliament, not to ſeek counſel and 


advice of them, but to draw countenance and 
ſupply from them, and to ingage the whole 
kingdom in their quarrel. 

„ 72. And in the mean time, continued all their 
unjuſt levies of money, reſolving either to make 


the parliament pliant to their will, and to eſtabliſh | 


miſchief by a law, or elſe to break it, and with 
more color to go on by violence to take what they 
could not obtain by conſent. The ground alleged 
for the juſtification of this war was this: 

« 73. That the undutiful demands of the par- 
liaments in Scotland were ſufficient reaſons for 
his Majeſty to take arms againſt them, without 
hearing the reaſon of thoſe demands, and there- 
upon a new army was prepared againſt them; 
their ſhips were ſeized in all parts both of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and at ſea, their petitions re- 
jected, their commiſſioners refuſed audience, 
„ 74. This whole kingdom moſt miſerably di- 
ſtempered with levies of men and money; and 
impriſonments of thoſe who denied to ſubmit 
to thoſe levies. | 

« 75, The earl of Strafford paſſed into Ireland, 
cauſed the parliament there to declare againſt the 
Scots, to give four ſubſidies towards that war; 
and to ingage themſelves, their lives and fortunes, 
for the proſecution of it; and gave directions for 
an army, of eight thouſand foot, and one thouſand 
horſe, to he levied there, which were for the moſt 
part Papiſts. | 

«© 76, The parliament met upon the thirteenth of 
April 1640. The carl of Strafford and arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with their party, ſo pre- 


- vailed with his Majeſty, that the houſe of com- 


mons was preſſed to yield a ſupply for maintenance 


of the war with Scotland, betore they had pro- | 


vided any relief for the great and preſling gric- 
vances of the people; which being againſt the 


© tundamental privilege and proceeding of parlia- 


ment, was yet in humble reſpect to his Majeſty 


* fo far admired, as that they agreed to take the 


44 


matter of ſupply into conſideration, and two 
ſeveral days it was debated. 


55. Twelve ſubſidies were demanded for the 


« 
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releaſe of ſhip-money alone. 
appointed for concluſion, when the heads of that 
party began te fear the people might cloſe with 
the King in ſatisfying his deſires of money; but 
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A third day was 
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that withal they were like to blaſt their malicious CR ARLESI 
deſigns againſt Scotland, finding them very much Ax 1641. 


indiſpoſed to give any countenance to that war. 

* 78. Thereupon they wickedly adviſed the King 
to break off the parliament, and to return to the 
ways of confuſion, in which their own evil inten- 
tions were moſt like to proſper and ſucceed. (22) 
Rem. (22) Lord Clarendon, then a member of 


the houſe of commons, affirms, that the houſe was 
very well inclined to fatisfy the King, if he would 
have had a little patience, and that he repented 
afterwards his precipitation. This confirms what is 
ſaid here, that the parliament was diffolved, for 


ſome private ends of thoſe who moſt influenced the 
King's council. 
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** 79. Alter the parliament ended, the fifth of 
May 1640, this party grew 1o bold, as to counſel 
the King to ſupply himſelf out of his ſubjects 
eſtates, by his own power, at his own will, with- 
out their conſent. 

** 80. The very next day, ſome members of 
both houfes had their ſtudies and cabinets, yea 
their pockets ſearched. Another of them, not 
long after, was commited cloſe priſoner, for not 


1 


delivering ſome petitions which he received by 


authority of that houſe. 
81. And if harſher courſes were intended (as 


was reported) it is very probable that the ſickneſs 


of the earl of Strafford, and the tumultuous 
riſing in Southwark and about Lambeth, were 
the cauſes that ſuch violent intenttons were not 
brought to execution. | 


« 82. A falſe and ſcandalous declaration againſt 


the houſe of commons was publiſhed, in his Ma- 


jeſty's name, which yet wrought little effect with 
the people, but only to manifeſt the impudence 
of thoſe who were authors of it. 

« 83. A forced loan of money was attempted in 
the city of London. 3 5 

« 84, The lord-mayor and aldermen, in their 
ſeveral wards, injoined to bring in a liſt of the 
names of ſuch perſons as they judged fit to lend, 
and of the ſums they ſnould lend, and ſuch alder- 
men as refuſed ſo to do were commited to priſon. 
«© 85, The archbiſhop, with the other biſhops 
and clergy, continued the convocation, and by a 
new commiſſion turned it into a provincial ſynod, 
in which, by an unheard-of preſumption, they 
made canons which contain in them many matters 
contrary to the King's prerogative; to the fun- 
damental laws and ſtatutes of the realm; to the 
right of parliaments ; to the property and liberty 
of the ſubject 3 with matters tending to ſedition 
and of dangerous conſequence 3 thereby eſtabliſh- 
ing their own uſurpations, juſtifying their altar- 
worſhip, and thoſe other ſuperſtitious innovations, 
which they formerly introduced without warrant 
of Jaw. 85 

« 86, They impoſed a new oath ypon diverſe of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, both eccleſiaſtical and lay, 
for maintenance of their own tyranny, and laid a 
great tax upon the clergy for ſupply of his Ma- 
jeſty, and generally they ſhewed themſelves very 
a ffectionate to the war with Scotland, which was 
by ſome of them ſtiled © Bellum Epiſcopale, 
and a prayer compoſed and injoined to be read in 
churches, calling the Scots rebels, to put the two 
nations in blood, and make them irreconcileable. 
&« 85. All thoſe pretended canons and conſtitu- 
tions were armed with the ſeveral cenſures of 
ſuſpenſion, excommunication, deprivation, by 
which they would have thruſt out all the good 
miniſters, and moſt of the well- affected people 
of the kingdom, and left an eaſy paſſage to their 
own deſign of reconciliation with Rome. (23 
Rem. (23) The commons go doubtleſs too far, 


when they impute to the whole convocation of 1640 
8 O 


a deſign 
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deſign of reſtoring Popery. This is not at 


Ax* 1641. all likely, ſuppoſing it true that ſome of the 
| Ch biſhops had formed ſuch a project, which was never 
well proved (a), | 
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« 88, The Popiſh party injoyed ſuch exemptions 
from penal laws as amounted to a toleration, be- 
ſide many other incouragements and court-favors. 
« 89. They had a ſecretary of ſtate, fir Francis 
Windebank, a powerful agent for ſpeeding all 
their deſires, | 

« 90. A Pope's nungio reſiding here, to act and 
govern them according to ſuch influences as he 
received from Rome, and to intercede for them, 
with the moſt powerful concurrence of the foreign 
Princes of that religion. 

« qg1. By his authority, Papiſts of all ſorts, no- 
bility, gentry and clergy were convocated, after 
the manner of a parliament. | 
« 92, New juriſdictions were erected of Romiſh 
archbiſhops, taxes levied, another ſtate moulded 
within this ſtate, independant in government, 
contrary in intereſt and affection, ſecretly cor- 
rupting the ignorant or negligent profeſſors of 
our religion, and cloſely uniting and combining 
themſelves againſt ſuch as were found in this 
poſture, waiting for an opportunity, by force, to 
deſtroy thoſe whom they could not hope to ſeduce. 


«© 93. For the effecting whereof, they were | | 


ſtrengthened with arms and munition, incouraged 
by ſuperſtitious prayers, 1njoined by the nuncio to 
be weekly made for the proſperity of ſome great 
deſign. 

« 94. And ſuch power had they at court, that 
ſecretly a commiſſion was iſſued out, or intended 
to be iſſued to ſome great man of that profeſſion, 
for the levying ſoldiers, and to command and 
imploy them according to private inſtructions, 
which we doubt were framed for the advantage of 
thoſe who were the contrivers of them. | 

« 95. His Majeſty's treaſure was conſumed, his 


revenue anticipated, I. 
« 96. His ſervants and officers compeled to lend 


great ſums of money. | 

« 97. Multitudes were called to the council- 
table, who were tired with long attendances there, 
for refuſing illegal payments. | 

„ 98, The priſons were filled with their com- 


mitments; many of the ſherifts ſummoned into 


the ſtar- chamber, and ſome impriſoned for not 
being quick enough in levying ſhip- money; the 
people languiſhed under grief and fear; no viſi- 
ble hope being left but in deſperation. | 
«© 99, The nobility began to be weary of their 
ſilence and patience, and ſenſible of the duty and 
truſt which belong to them; and thereupon 
ſome of the moſt ancient of them did petition 
his Majeſty, at ſuch a time when evil counſellors 
were ſo ſtrong that they had occaſion to expect 
more hazard to themſelves, than redreſs of thoſe 
public evils for which they interceded. 

% 100. While the kingdom was in this agitation 


and diſtemper, the Scots, reſtrained in their trades, 


impoveriſhed by the loſs of many of their ſhips, 
bereaved of all poſſibility of ſatisfying his Ma. 
jeſty by any naked ſupplications, entered with a 
powerful army into the kingdom, and, without 
any hoſtile act or ſpoil in the country they paſ- 


ſed, more than forcing a paſſage over the 'Tine 


at Newburne, near Newcaſtle, poſſeſſed them- 
{clves of, Newcaſtle; and had a fair opportunity. 
to preſs on farther upon the King's army. 


101, But duty and reverence to his Majeſty, 


cc 


and brotherly love to the Engliſh nation, 
them ſtay there, whereby 
to entertain better counſels. ; 
«© 102, Wherein God ſo bleſſed and directed 
him, that he ſummoned the great council of peers 
to meet at York, upon the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember, and there declared a parliament, to be- 
gin the third of November then following. 

«© 103. The Scots, the firſt day of the great coun- 
cil, preſented their humble petition to his Majeſty ; 
whereupon the treaty was appointed at Rippon. 

* 104. A preſent ceſſation of arms agreed upon, 
and the full concluſion of all differences refered to 
the wiſdom and care of the parliament. (24) 
Rem. (24) The commons ſuppoſe that, as the 


Scots had peritioned the King to redreſs their griev- 
ances, with advice of the parliament of England, 
and as on that occaſion his Majeſty had called a par- 
liament, this was a tacit conſent of both parties to 


leave matters to the Engliſh parliament. 


But this 


is merely ſuppoſition 3 there not being any agree- 
ment to refer matters to the parliament, 
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« 105. At our firſt meeting, all oppoſition 
ſeemed to vaniſh, the miſchiefs were ſo evident 
which thoſe evil counſellors produced, that no 
man durſt ſtand up to defend them, yet the work 
itſelf afforded difficulty enough, | 

«© 106, The multiplied evils and corruptions of 
ſixteen years, ſtrengthened by cuſtom and autho- 
rity, and the concurrent intereſt of many pow- 
ertul delinquents, were now to be brought to 


judgment and reformation. 


10%. The King's houſhold was to be provided 
for; they had brought him to that want, that he 
could not ſupply his ordinary and neceſſary ex- 
penſes without the aſſiſtance of his people. 

* 108. Two armies were to be paid, which 
amounted very near to eighty thouſand pounds a 
month, | 

<*« 109. The people were to be tenderly charged, 
having been tormerly exhauſted with many bur- 
denſome projects. 


% 110. The difficulties ſeemed to be inſupera- 
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ble, which by the divine providence we have 
overcome. The contrarieties incompatible, which 
yet in a great meaſure we have reconciled. 


«© 111, Six ſubſidies have been granted, and a 


bill of poll-money (b), which if it be duly levied, 
may equal ſix ſubſidies more, 1n all ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds. 

© 112. Beſide, we have contracted a debt to 
the Scots of two hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds; yet God hath ſo bleſſed the indeavors of 
this parliament, that the kingdom is a great 
gaincr by all theſe charges, 

<* 113. The ſhip-money is aboliſhed, which coſt 
the kingdom above two hundred thouſand pounds 
a year, ; | 

* 114. The coat and conduct-money, and other 


military charges are taken away, which in 


many counties amounted to little leſs than the 
ſhip- money. ? 

„ 115. The monopolies are all ſuppreſſed, 
whereof ſome few did prejudice the ſubject above 
a million yearly. 

6 116, The ſoap, a hundred thouſand pounds. 

«© 117, The wine, three hundred thouſand pounds. 
6 118, The leather muſt needs exceed both; and 
ſalt could be no leſs than that. 

“ 119. Beſide, the inferior monopolies, which, 
if they could be exactly computed, would make 
up a great ſum. | | 


* — 
— 


(a) It is obſervable, that this very convocation cenſured Goodman, biſhop of Gloceſter, for favoring Popery. 
(o) This poll-tax was raiſed for paying the Scotiſh army. And it was according to the following proporti 


paid 300 l. a marquis 801. earls 60 1. viſcounts and barons 40 1. knights of the Bath 3o1. knights bachelors 20 I. eſquires 101. 


eycry gentleman who could ſpend 100 l. a year 51. and others in proportion. Hiſt. of Taxes, p. 287, 


on. A duke 


« 120, That 
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« 120. That which is more beneficial than all 


An? 1641. © this, is, that the root of theſe evils is taken away, 
o 


* which was the arbitrary power pretended to be 


in his Majeſty of taxing the ſubject, or charging 


«« their eſtates without conſent in parliament, which 
<« js now declared to be againſt law, by the judgment 
* of both houſes, and likewiſe by act of parliament. 

6 121, Another ſtep of great advantage is this; 
« the living grievances, the evil counſellors and 
« actors of theſe miſchiefs have been ſo quelled : 

& 122, By the juſtice done upon the earl of Strafford, 
4e the flight of lord Finch, and ſecretary Waindehank: 


& 123. The accuſation and impriſonment of the 


ce archbiſhop of Canterbury, of judge Berkley; and, 

124. The impeachment of diverſe other biſhops 
« and judges; that it is like not only to be an eaſe to 
the preſent times, but a preſervation to the future. 

4 125, The diſcontinuance of parliaments is pre- 
<« vented by the bill for a triennial parliament, and 
ce the abrupt diſſolution of this parliament by an- 
c other bill, by which it is provided, it ſhall not 
c be diſſolved or adjourned without the conſent of 
<< both houſes, 

« 126. Which two laws, well conſidered, may 
« be thought more advantageous than all the for- 
mer, becauſe they ſecure a full operation of the 

preſent remedy, and afford a perpetual ſpring of 

«« remedies for the future. | 
« 127. The ſtar-chamber 
«<< 128. The high-commiſſion ; 
« 129, The courts of the preſident and council in 
c the north, were ſo many forges of miſery, oppreſſion 
«« and violence, and are all taken away; whereby 
<< men are more ſecured in their perſons, liberties 
and eſtates, than they could by any law, or ex- 
<« ample, for the regulation of thoſe courts of terror 
<< of the judges. 

«© 130. The immoderate power of the council- 
< table, and the exceſſive abuſe of that power is fo 
* ordered and reſtrained, that we may well hope 
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ce no ſuch things as were frequently done by them, | 


< to the prejudice of public liberty, will appear in 
< future times but only in ſtories, to give us and 
< our poſterity more occaſion to praiſe God for his 
«<< Majeſty's goodneſs, and the faithful indeavors of 
<« this parliament. 
« 131. The canons and power of canon-making 
are blaſted by the votes of both houſes. | 
« 132. The exorbitant power of biſhops and 
their courts are much abated, by ſome proviſions 
in the bill againſt the high-commiſſion courts, 
authors of the many innovations in doctrine and 
% Ceremonies. | 

« 192, The miniſters who have been ſcandalous 
de in their lives have been ſo terrified, by juſt com- 
<« plaints and accuſations, that we may well hope 
they will be more modeſt for the time to come; 
either inwardly convicted by the ſight of their 
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«6 own folly, or outwardly reſtrained by the fear 


« of puniſhment. 
134. The foreſts are, by a good law, reduced 
« to their right bounds. 


„ 135, The incroachments and oppreſſions of 


< the ſtannery courts, the extortions of the clerk 
of the market. i N 

„ 136. And the compulſion of the ſubject to re- 
ce ceive the order of knighthood againſt his will, 
de paying fines for not receiving it, and the vexatious 
<« proceedings thereupon for levying thoſe fines, 
“are by other beneficial laws reformed and prevented. 

137. Many excellent laws and proviſions are 
ein preparation for removing the inordinate power, 
ce vexation and uſurpations of biſhops 3 for reform- 
< ing the pride and idleneſs of many of the clergy 
<« for eaſing the people of unneceſſary ceremonies 
<« in religion; for cenſuring and removing unworthy 
„ and unprofitable miniſters, and for maintaining 
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“ godly and diligent preachers t'iro' the kingdom. CHARLESI 


138. Other things of main importance for the Ax' 164 


little could hitherto be done in regard of the many 


other more preſſing buſineſſes, which yet before 
the end of this ſeſſion we hope may receive ſome 
„ progrels and perfection. | 

*© 139. The eſtabliſhing and ordering the King's 


(e 
cc 


revenue, that ſo the abuſe of officers, and ſuper- 


Huity of expenſes may be cut off, and the neceſſary 
diſburſements for his. Majeſty's honor, the defenſe 
and government of the kingdom, may more cer- 
tainly be provided for. 
** 140. The regulating courts of juſtice, and 
abridging both the delays and charges of law. ſuits. 
** 141, The ſetling ſome good courſes for pre- 
venting the exportation of gold and filvet, and 
the incquality of exchanges betwixt us and other 
* nations, for the advancing native commodities, 
increaſe of our manufacturics, and well- balancing 
of trade, whereby the ſtock of the Kingdom may 
be increaſed, or at leaſt kept from impairing, as 
thro? neglect hereof it hath done for many years 
&« laſt paſſed. 
* 142, Improving the hering-ſiſhing upon our 
own coaſts, which will be of mighty uſe in the 
imployment of the poor, and a plentiful nurſery 
of mariners, for inabling the kingdom in any 


great action. | 


© 143. The oppoſitions, obſtructions, and other 
difficulties wherewith we have been incountered, 


and much obſtinacy, are thefe ; the malignant 
party, whom we have formerly deſcribed to be 
the actors and promoters of all our miſery, who 
have taken heart again. 

„ 144. They have been able to prefer ſome of 
their own factors and agents to degrees of honor, 
to places of truſt and imployment, even during 
the parliament : | RR 

„ 145, They have indeavored to work in his 
« Majeſty ill impreſſions and opinions of our pro- 


e ceedings, as if we had altogether done our own. 


« work, and not his, and had obtained from him 
« many things very prejudicial to the crown, both 
in reſpect of prerogative and profit. 

„ 146. To wipe out this ſlander, we think good 
*« only to fay thus much: that all we have done is 
« for his Majeſty, his greatneſs, honor and ſupport, 
% when we yield to give twenty-five thouſand 


«© pounds a month for relief of the northern coun- 


ce ties; this was given to the King, for he was 
« bound to protect his ſubjects. 

« 147. They were his Majeſty's evil counſellors, 
« and their ill inſtruments, who were actors in 
e thoſe grievances which brought in the Scots. 

« 148. And if his Majeſty pleaſe to force thoſe 
« who were the authors of this war to make fatiſ- 
« faction, as he might juſtly and eaſily do, it ſeems 
« very reaſonable that the people might well be ex- 
c cuſed from taking upon them this burden, bein 
ce altogether innocent, and free from being any cauſe 
ee of it. | 

„ 149. When we undertook the charge of the 
ec army, which coſt above fifty thouſand pounds a 
« month, was not this given to the King? Was it 
ce not his Majeſty's army? Were not all the com- 
«© manders under contract with his Majeſty at higher 
ee rates,” and greater wages than ordinary: 6 

« 1:0. And have not we taken upon us to diſ. 
ce charge all the brotherly aſſiſtance of three hundred 
«© thouſand pounds, which we gave the Scots? Was 
« jt not toward repair of thoſe damages and loſſes 
4“ which they received from the King's ſhips, and 
« from his miniſters? 

« 151, Theſe three particulars amount to above 
ce eleven hundred thouſand pounds, | 

* « 152, Beſide, 


«© good of this kingdom are in propoſition, tho* Wynay 


and which ſtill lie in our way, with ſome ſtrength 
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Cnartesl „ 152. Beſide his Majeſty hath received, by | right to grant protections to his ſervants and depen- Cy ap; 7 
Aw' 1641. © impoſitions upon merchandiſe, at leaſt four hun- dants, fo that they cannot be proſecuted in any Ay? Pin 
Ly << dred thouſand pounds. courts. . It is certain, this right was abuſed by many 1941, 


„ 153. So that his Majeſty hath had out of the 
e ſubjects purſe, ſince the parliament began, one 
« million and a half; and yet theſe men can be fo 
„ jmpudent as to tell his Majeſty, that we have 
& done nothing for him. | 

« 154. As to the ſecond branch of this ſlander, 
« we acknowledge with much thankfulneſs, that 
de his Majeſty hath paſſed more good bills to the 
advantage of the ſubjects, than have been in 
many ages. | 

„ 155, But withal we cannot forget, that thoſe 
« yenomous counſels did manifeſt themſelves in 
« ſome indeavors to hinder theſe good acts. 

4 156, Ard for both houſes of parliament we 
« may with truth and modeſty ſay thus much: 
« that we have ever been careful not to deſire any 
thing which ſhould weaken the crown, either in 
e juſt profit or uſeful power. | 

« 157. The triennial parliament, for the mat- 
<« ter of it, doth not extend to ſo much as by 
de law we ought to have required, there being two 
« ſtatutes ſtill in force for a parliament to be once 
« a year (25); and, for the manner of it, it is in 
<« the King's power that it ſhall never take effect, 
« if he, by a timely ſummons, ſhall prevent any 
<« other way of aſſembling. (26) 

Rem. (25) But theſe ſtatutes, by diſuſe, were 
grown obſolete, like that of Edward II, on which 
the King proceeded to compel people to receive the 
order of knighthood. 

Rem. (26) The commons might have ſaid, that 
he was himſelf the cauſe of this act, for not calling 
a parliament in twelve years. 

„ 158. In the bill for continuance of this preſent 
parliament, there ſeems to be ſome reſtraint of 
the royal power in diſſolving parliaments, not 
to take it out of the crown, but to ſuſpend the 
execution of it for this time and occaſion only; 
which was ſo neceſſary for the King's own ſecu— 
rity, and the public peace, that without it we 
could not have undertaken any of theſe great 
charges, but muſt have left both the armies to 
diſorder and confuſion, and the whole kingdom 
to blood and rapine. (27) 

Rem. (27) The commons underſtand here more 
than they expreſs. Their aim is to ſhew that, with- 
out this act, the King would not have failed to diſ- 
ſolve this parliament 3 conſequently the peace with 
Scotland could not have been concluded, and the 
two armies would have ravaged the kingdom. 

„ 159. The ſtar- chamber was much more fruit- 
&« ful in oppreſſion than in profit, the great fines 
being for the moſt part given away, and the reſt 
ſtalled at long times. 

« 160, The fines of the high-commiſſion were in 
themſelves unjuſt, and ſeldom or never came 
into the King's purſe. Theſe four bills are par- 
ticularly and more ſpecially inſtanced. 
„ 161. In the reſt, there will not be found fo 
much as a ſhadow of prejudice to the crown. 
„ 162, They have ſought to diminiſh our repu- 
tation with the people, and to bring them out 
« of love with parliaments. 

«© 163, The aſperſions which they have attempt- 
« ed this way have been ſuch as theſe 3 | 

« 164. That we have expended much time and 
« gone little, eſpecially in thoſe grievances which 
& concern religion. 

« 165. That the parliament is a burden to the 
kingdom, by the abundance of protections which 
hinder juſtice and trade (28), and by many ſub- 
ſidies granted, much more heavy than any for- 
merly indured. | 

REM. (28) Every member of parliament has a 
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members, in granting protections to perſons without 

any lawful foundation, nay, ſome even ſold them. 
*© 166. To which there is a ready anſwer; it 

ee the time expended in this parliament be conſider- 


* ed in relation backward 3 to the long growth 


and deep root of thoſe grievances which we have 
removed; to the powerful ſupports of thoſe de. 
linquents whom we have purſued ; to the great 
„ neceſſities and other charges of the common- 
wealth, for which we have provided. 

167. Or if it be conſidered in relation for- 
ward ; to many advantages, which not only the 
preſent but future ages are like to reap by the 
good laws, and other proceedings in this parlia- 
ment, we doubt not but it will be thought, by 
all indifferent judgments, that our time hath been 
much better imployed, than in a far greater pro- 
portion of time in many former parliaments put 
together, and the charges which have been laid 
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which they have borne, will ſeem very light, in 


e reſpect of the benefit they have and may receive. 


upon the ſubjects, and the other inconveniencies 
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168. And for the matter of protection, the 


o 


parliament is ſo ſenſible of it, that therein they 
intended to give them whatſoever eaſe may ſtand 
with honor and juſtice, and are in a way of 
paſſing a bill to give them ſatisfaction. 

* 169. They have ſought, by many ſubtil prac- 
tiſes, to cauſe jealouſies and diviſions betwixt us 
and our brethren of Scotland, by ſlandering 
their proceedings and intentions toward us, and 
by ſecret indeavors to inſtigate and inſenſe them 
and us one againſt another. 

*© 170. They have had ſuch a party of biſhops, 
and Popiſh lords, in the houſe of peers, as hath 
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tion of delinquents, hindered the proceedings of 
diverſe good bills paſſed in the commons houſe, 
concerning the reformation of ſundry great abuſes 
and corruptions, both in church and ſtate. | 
* 171. They have labored to ſeduce and corrupt 
ſome of the commons houſe, to draw them into 
conſpiracies and combinations againſt the liberty 
of the parliament. | | 
„ 172. And, by their inſtruments and agents, 
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his Majeſty's army ; and to ingage it for the 
maintenance of their wicked and traitorous de- 
ſigns; the keeping up of biſhops in votes and 
functions, and by force to compel the parliament 
to order, limit and diſpoſe their proceedings, in 
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ce tions of this dangerous and potent faction. 


173. And when one miſchievous deſign and 
attempt of theirs, to bring on the army againſt 
the parliament and city of London, had been 
diſcovered and prevented; 

174. They preſently undertook another of the 
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deavor to make the Scotiſh army neutral, while 
the Engliſh army, which they had labored to 
corrupt and invenom againſt us by their falſe and 
ſlanderous ſuggeſtions, ſhould execute their ma- 


cc 


e diffolution of our government. 


„ 175. Thus they have been continually prac- 
tiſing to diſturb the peace, and ploting the de- 
ce ſtruction even of all the King's dominions; and 
c have imployed their emiſſaries and agents in 
e them, all for the promoting their deviliſh de- 
« ſigns, which the vigilancy of thoſe who were well 
ce affected hath ſtill diſcovered and defeated, before 


cc 


they were ripe for execution in England and 


&« Scotland, ths Ih 
% 176, Only 


cauſed much oppoſition and delay in the proſecu- 


they have attempted to diſaffe& and diſcontent 


ſuch manner as might beſt concur with the inten- 


ſame damnable nature, with this addition, to in- 


lice, to the ſubverſion of our religion, and the 
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„ 176. Only in Ireland, which is farther off, 
they have had time and opportunity to mould 
and prepare their work, and had brought it to 
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which bill themſelves oppoſe, and were tlie pr in- Cn ARLEs1 
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cipal inſtruments of croſſing it. AN? 1641. 
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ſuch perfection, that they had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of that whole kingdom ; totally ſubverted 
the government of it; rooted out religion, and 
deſtroyed all the Proteſtants, whom the conſci- 
ence of their duty to God, their King and coun- 
try would not have permitted to join with them, 
if by God's wonderful providence their main en- 
terpriſe upon the city and caſtle of Dublin had 
not been detected and prevented, upon the very 
eve before it ſhould have been executed. 

« 177. Notwithſtanding they have, in other 
parts of that kingdom, broken out into open 
« rebellion, ſurpriſing towns and caſtles, commit- 
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ed murders, «rapes and other villanies, and 


« ſhaken off all bounds of obedience to his Majeſty, 
e and the laws of the realm. (29) 

Rem. (29) The commons, in theſe two laſt ar- 
ticles, conſider the malignant oy of England as 
the principal authors of the Iriſh rebellion, and art- 


fully confound whatever had been done in England | 


for fifteen years, and the maſſacre of Ireland in 1641, 


cc 
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under the ſame idea, as proceeding from the ſame 
ſourſe, which was never well proved. - 

« 178, And in general have kindled ſuch a fire, 
as nothing but God's infinite bleſſing upon the 
wiſdom and indeavors of this ſtate will be able to 
quench. 

« 179. And certainly had not God, in his great 
mercy unto this land, diſcovered and confounded 
their former deſigns, we had been the prologue 
to this tragedy in Ireland, and had by this been 
made the lamentable ſpectacle of miſery and con- 
fuſion. 


„ 180, And now what hope have we but in God, 
60 
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of reformation is, under him, in the parliament ? 

„ 181. But what can we the commons, without 
de the conjunction of the houſe of lords; and what 
conjunction can we expect there, when the bi- 
ſhops and recuſant lords are ſo numerous, and 
prevalent, that they are able to croſs and inter- 
rupt our beſt indeavors for reformation, and by 
that means give advantage to this malignant 
party to traduce our proceedings? 
« 182. They infuſe into the people, that we 
mean to aboliſh all church-government, and leave 
every man to his own fancy, for the ſervice and 
worſhip of God, abſolving him of that obe- 
dience which he owes under God to his Ma- 
jeſty ; whom we know to be intruſted with the 
eccleſiaſtical law, as well as with the temporal, 
to regulate all the members of the church of Eng- 
<« land, by ſuch rule of order and diſcipline, as 
<« are eſtabliſhed by parliament z which is his 
e great council, in all affars, both in church and 
88 Nate,” £1 Re | 

' Rem. (30) It is true, the commons declare here, 
that their intention is not to ſet up independency in 
matter of religion: but as to what concerns the go- 
vernment of the church they ſpeak obſcurely, be- 
cauſe it was not yet time to declare themſelves more 
openly. They are contented with rg that 
the King ought to take the parliament's advice in 
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the church's concerns; a maxim they deſigned to 


make great uſe of. r | 
„183. We confeſs our intention is, and our in- 
deavors have been, to reduce within bounds that 
exorbitant power, which the prelates have aſſum- 
ed unto themſelves, ſo contrary both to the word 
of God, and to the laws of the land; to which 
« end we paſſed the bill for the removing them 
from their temporal power and imployments; 
that ſo the better they might with meekneſs ap- 
ply. themſelves to the diſcharge of their functions; 
oL, II. 
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when the only means of our ſubſiſtence and power | - 
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cc 


184. And we do here declare, that it is far 
rom our purpoſe or deſire, to let looſe the golden 
reins of diſcipline and government in the = 
to leave private perſons, or particular congrega- 
tions, to take up what form of divine ſervice they 
geek tor we hold it requiſite, that there ſhould 
throughout the whole realm a conformity to 

that order which the laws injoin, according to the 
„Word of God. (31) And we deſire to unburden 
the conſciences of men of needleſs and ſuperſti- 
** tious ceremonies, ſuppreſs innovations, and take 
** away the monuments of idolatry, | 

Rem. (31) Great uſe was afterwards made of 
this reſtriction, © according to the word of God, 
to introduce greater alterations than thoſe mention- 
ed in this article. 

185. And the better to effect the intended re- 
* formation, we deſire there may be a general 
* ſynod of the moſt grave, pious, learned and ju- 

dicious divines of this iſland, aſſiſted with ſome 
from foreign parts, profeſſing the fame re igion 
wich us; who may conſider of all things neceſſa- 
ry for the peace and good government of the 
church, and repreſent the reſults of their conſul- 
tations unto the parliament, to be there allowed 
of and confirmed, and receive the ſtamp of au- 
thority, thereby to find paſlage and ob:dience 
throughout the Kingdorn. (32) 
Rem. (32) The commons diſcover here more 
clearly their intentions, in that, 1. It does not ap- 
pear that they would admit biſhops into this ſynod. 
2, In that they would have it to conſiſt of divines 
of the iſland, and conſequently of Scots, who were 
all Pteſbyterians, and of ſome foreigners who were 
ſo likewiſe, | | | 
„ 186. They have maliciouſly charged us, that 
we intend to deſtroy and diſcourage learning ; 
whereas it is cut chiefeſt care and deſire to ad- 
vance it, and to provide a competent main- 
tenance for conſcionable and preaching miniſters 
throughout the kingdom, which will be a great 
incouragement to ſcholars, and a certain means 
whereby the want, meanneſs and ignorance, to 
which a great part of the clergy is now ſubject, 
will be prevented. | | 
« 187, And we intend likewiſe to reform and 
purge the fountains of learning, the two univer- 
ities, that the ſtreams flowing from thence may 
be clear and pure, a comfort and honor to the 
whole land. (33) K | 
Rem. (33) It is certain, at the time this remon- 
ſtrance was publiſhed, the reſolution of aboliſhing 
the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy was already taken, tho 
it was not yet openly declared. Accordingly, the 
deſign to purge both univerſities was executed, by 
turning out the heads and profeſſors of the church of 
England, and puting in Preſbyterians. 
« 188, They have ſtrained to blaſt our proceed- 
ings in parliament, by wreſting the interpreta- 
tions of our orders from their genuine intention. 
« 189, They tell the people, that our medling 
with the power of epiſcopacy hath cauſed ſecta- 
ries and conventicles, when idolatry and Popiſh 
ceremonies, introduced into the church by com- 
mand of the biſhops, have not only debared the 

cople from thence, but expeled them from the 
1 | a 
6 190. Thus, with Eliab, we are called by this 
malignant party, troublers of the ſtate, and 
ſtill while we indeavor to reform their abuſes, 
they make-us the authors of thoſe miſchiefs we 
ſtudy to prevent, 
191. For perfecting the work begun, and re- 
« moving all future impediments, we conceive 
ce theſe courfes will be very effectual, ſeeing the 
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« 196. And that judges and juſtices be very 
careful to give this in charge to the grand juries, 
and both the ſheriff and juſtices to be {worn to 
the due execution of the petition of right, and 
& other laws. by 
„ 197. That his Majeſty be humbly petitioned, 
« by both houſes, to imploy ſuch counſellors, em- 
baſſadors and other miniſters, in managing his 
« buſineſs at home and abroad, as the parliament 
<« may have cauſe to confide in, without which we 
« cannot give his Majeſty ſuch ſupplies for ſupport 
« of his own eſtate, nor ſuch aſſiſtance to the Pro- 
« teſtant party beyond the ſea, as is deſired. | 
« 198. It may often fall out, that the commons 
« may have juſt cauſe to take exceptions at ſome 
« men for being” counſellors, and yet not charge 
ce thoſe men with crimes; for there be grounds of 


A „ 
A A RA 


E 
* 


e diffidence which lie not in proof. 


e 199. There are others which, tho? they may 
«© be proved, yet are not legally criminal. 

« 200. To be a known favorer of Papiſts, or to 
„ have been very forward in defending or coun- 
e tenancing ſome offenders queſtioned in parlia- 
ment; or to ſpeak contemptuouſly of either par- 
« liaments, or parliamentary proceedings: (34) 


Rem. (34) It is not unlikely the commons here 


had in view lord Digby, the earl of Briſtol's fon. 

« 201. Or ſuch as are factors or agents for any 
« foreign Prince of another religion; ſuch as are 
« juſtly ſuſpected to get counſellors places, or any 
« other of truſt concerning public imployment for 
« money; for all theſe, and diverſe others, we may 
« have great reaſon to be carneſt with his Majeſty 
« not to put his great affairs into ſuch hands, tho? 
« we may be unwilling to proceed againft them in 
« any legal way of charge or impeachment. 

« 202. That all counſcllors of ſtate may be ſworn 
& to obſerve thoſe laws which concern the ſubject 
« in his liberty; that they may likewiſe take an 
Cath not to receive, or give reward or penſion 
« from any foreign Prince, but ſuch as they ſhall, 


to conſider of it, as befited us in a matter of that 
£6 conſequence, being confident that your own 
& reaſon and regard to us, as well as our expreſs 
„ intimation, by our controller, to that purpoſe, 
** would have reſtrained you from publiſhing it, 
still ſuch time as you ſhould have received our 
„ anſwer to it; but, much againſt our expecta- 
tion, finding the contrary, that the ſaid declara- 


+ your houſe, as appears by the printed copy, we 
% mult let you know, that we are very ſenſible of 
«© the diſreſpect. 5 

„ Notwithſtanding it is our intention, that no 
“failing on your part ſhall make us fail in ours, 
of giving all due ſatisfaction to the deſires of 
«© our people in a parliamentary way; and there- 
fore we ſend you this anſwer to your petition, 
reſerving ourſelf in point of the declaration, 
* which we think unparliamentary, and ſhall take 
a courſe to do that which we ſhall think fit in 
„ prudence and honor. Meng 

«« To the petition we ſay, that altho' there are 
5 diverſe things in the preamble of it, which we 
are ſo far from admiting, that we profeſs we 
«© cannot at all underſtand them, as of a © wicked 
* and malignant party prevalent in the government; 
of ſome of that party admited to our privy- 
council, and to other imployments of truſt, and 
© neareſt to us and our children; of indeavors to 
*« ſow among the people falſe ſcandals and im- 
* putations, to blemiſh and diſgrace the proceed- 
ings of the parliament: all, or any of which, 
did we know of, we ſhould be as ready to remedy 
and puniſh, as you to complain of; ſo that the 
e prayers of your petition are grounded upon ſuch 
“ premiſes as we muſt in no wife admit; yet not- 
*« withſtanding, we are pleaſed to give this anſwer 
„to you. (1) | 

Rem. (1) This ſo general a reply from his Majeſty 
was not capable of combating the particular facts, 
whereby the commons pretended to prove, in the 


« within ſome reaſonable time, diſcover to the lords | remonſtrance, that for ſeveral years paſſed, the court 


„ of his Majeſty's council. 
f 203. And 4 — they ſhould wickedly for- 


« make them known to be falſe and perjured to 
« thoſe who imployed them, and thereby bring 
« them into as little credit with them as with us. 

« 204. That his Majeſty. may have cauſe to be. 
« in love with good counſel and good men, by 
„„ ſhewing him, in humble and dutiful manner, 


« ſwear themſelves, yet it may herein do good to 


or malignant party had indeavored to eſtabliſh arbi- 
trary government. 

To the firſt, concerning religion, conſiſting 
6 of ſeveral branches, we ſay that, for preſerving 
the peace and ſafety of this kingdom from the 
6+ deſigns of the Popiſh party, we have, and will 


«© till concur with all the juſt deſires of our people 


| in a parliamentary way: (2) that for de- 


e priving the biſhops of their votes in par- 
| « lament, 


=_ A' 1641. certainly tend to the deſtruction and extirpation | ** ſee his own eſtate ſettled in a plentiful condition to Av? 1641, 
FF LW > © of all Proteſtants, when they ſhall have oppor- «© ſupport his honor 3 to ſee his people united ix. 
« tunity to effect it. | 5 ways of duty to him, and indeavors of the public 
« 192. It is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to keep good; to ſee happineſs, wealth, peace and ſafet 
« them in ſuch condition, as that they may not be | ** derived to his own kingdom, and procured to 
te able to do us any hurt, and for ayoiding ſuch | ** his allies, by the influence of his own power and 
| | « connivance and favor as hath heretofore been | ©* government.” : : 
= « ſhewed unto them: It is eaſy to perceive, after reading this remon- 
\ 1 4 193. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to grant a ſtrance Or declaration, that it was a real manifeſto D 
| | | « ſtanding commiſſion to ſome choice men, named againſt the King, under name of counſellors, 
= ein parliament, who may take notice of their in- | Miniſters and malignants: and therefore, before we 
| « creaſe, their counſels and proccedings, and uſe all | proceed, it is reaſonable to Jay before my reader 
| e due means, by execution of the laws, to prevent King Charles's anſwer to the petition which accom- 
&« all miſchievous deſigns againſt the peace and ſafety | panied this remonſtrance, and then to the remon- 
9 « of this kingdom. trance itſelf. 
ö « 194. That ſome good courſe be taken to diſ- . 3 
| « cover the counterfeit and falſe conformity of His Majeſty's anfwer to the Petition, which accom- 
j « Papiſts to the church, by color whereof perſons, panied the declaration preſented him, at Hamp- 
| « very much diſaffected to the true religion, have ton-court, December 1, 1641. 
ce been admited into places of greateſt truſt and au- f 3 : | 
ce thority in the kingdom. ; - E having received from you, ſoon after Ruſhworth, 
« 195. For the better preſervation of the laws our return out of Scotland, a long peti- Vol. IV. p. 
« and liberties of the kingdom, that all the illegal tion, conſiſting of many deſires of great moment, 452. 
« grievances and exactions be preſented and puniſhed | ** together with a declaration of a very unuſal na- 2 
« at the ſeſſions and aſſizes. ture annexed thereunto, we had taken ſome time I. P. 


744. 


« tion is already abroad in print, by directions from 


or XX. 
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1% liament, we would have you conſider, that their 
& right is grounded upon the fundamental law of this 
& kingdom, and conſtitution of parliament. This 
« we would have you conſider ; but ſince you de- 
e ſire our concurrence herein in a parliamentary 
&« way, we will give no farther anſwer at this 
& time, 

Rem. (2) It is true, King Charles had never re- 
jected the petitions preſented him on this occaſion 
by the parliament, but had always granted whatever 
was deſired: but then it is no leſs true, that his 

romiſes in this reſpe& had never been executed, 

herefore the parliament did not complain of want 
of concurrence, but want of performance, So the 
King's anſwer, as to his concurrence, was not proper- 
ly to the purpoſe. 

« As for the abridging of the inordinate power 
ce of the clergy, we conceive that the taking away 
« of the high-commiſſion court hath well mode- 
& rated that; but if there continue any uſurpations 
e or exceſſes in their juriſdictions, we therein nei- 
c ther have nor will protect them. (3) 

REM. (3) It would have been very difficult to 
agree with this Prince upon what ſhould be conſider- 
ed as uſurpations or exceſſes in the clergy's juriſdic- 
tion. 
thing by this general promiſe. 

ce Unto that clauſe which concerneth corruptions 
« (as you ſtile them) in religion, in church-go- 
« yernment, and in diſcipline, and the removing 
ce of ſuch neceſſary ceremonies as weak conſciences 
« might check : that for any illegal innovations 
« which may have creeped in, we ſhall willingly 
<< concur in the removal of them: that if our par- 
« lament ſhall adviſe us to call a national ſynod, 
« which may duly examine ſuch ceremonies as give 
« juſt cauſe of offenſe to any, we ſhall take into 
« conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give due ſatiſ- 
« faction therein; (4) but we are very ſorry to hear, 
« in ſuch general terms, corruption in religion ob- 
cc jected, ſince we are perſuaded, in our conſcience, 
ce that no church can be found upon the earth which 
<« profeſſeth the true religion with more purity of 
« doctrine than the church of England doth, nor 
<« where the government and diſcipline are jointly 
<< more beautiful, and free from ſuperſtition, than 
<« as they are here eſtabliſhed by law; which by 
ce the grace of God we will with conſtancy main- 
« tain (while we live) in their purity and glory, not 
« only againſt all invaſions of Popery, but alſo 
% from the irreverence of thoſe many Schiſmatics 
« and Separatiſts wherewith, of late, this kingdom 
<« and this city abound, to the great diſhonor and 
ce hazard both of church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſ- 
« ſion of whom we require your timely aid and 
<« active aſſiſtance. 'Y 

REM. (4) Another general anſwer which ſignifies 
nothing. | Gd 

« To the ſecond prayer of the petition, con- 
« cerning the removal and choice of counſellors, 
ce. we know not any of our council to whom the 
« character ſet forth in the petition can belong. 
4 That by thoſe whom we had expoſed to trial, 
« we have already given you lufficient teſtimony, 
<« that there is no man ſo near unto us, in place or 
« affection, whom we will not leave to the juſtice 
« of the law, if you ſhall bring a particular charge 
s and ſufficient proofs againſt him; and of this we 
« do again aſſure you: but, in the mean time, we 
« with you to forbear ſuch general aſperſions as 


<< may reflect upon all our council, fince you name 


c none in particular. 


« That for the choice of our counſellors and mi- 


« njſters of ſtate, it were to debar us that natural 
« liberty all freemen have; and as it is the un- 
* doubted right of the crown of England to call 
„ ſuch perſons to our ſecret councils, to public im- 


« ſo much depend; all the intereſts of this 
«« dom being ſo involved in that buſineſs, we can- 
not but quicken your affections therein, and ſha!l 


So Charles properly bound himſelf to no- | 


— 


© ployment, and our particular ſervice, as we mall CuARLXSI 


«think fit; ſo we are, and ever ſhall be 


v 
careful to make election of ſuch perſons, off 


in thoſe 
Places of truſt, as ſhall have given good teſtimo- 
nies of their abilities and integrity, and againſt 
whom there can be no juſt cauſe of exception, 
whereon reaſonably to ground a diffidence; and 
to choices of this nature we aſſure you, that the 
mediation of the neareſt unto us hath always 
concurred. (5) ö 

Rem. (3) Meaning his Queen. 

** To the third prayer of your petition; con- 
cerning Ireland, we underſtand your deſire, of not 
alienating the forfeited lands thereof, to proceed 
from much care and love, and likewiſe that it 
may be a reſolution very fit for us to take; but 
whether it be ſeaſonable to declare reſolutions of 
that nature, before the events of a war be ſeen, 


ee 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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s that we much doubt of. Howſoever, we cannot 


but thank you for this care, and your chearful 
ingagement for the ſuppreſſion of that rebellion ; 


e upon the ſpeedy effecting whereof, the glory of 


God in the Proteſtant profeſſion, the ſafety of the 
Britiſh there, our honor, and that of the nation 


king- 


deſire you to frame your counſels to give ſuch 


«© expedition to the work, as the nature thereof, 
« and the preſſures in point of time require; and 
£« whereof you are put in mind by the daily inſo- 
« lence and increaſe of thoſe rebels. 


For concluſion ; your promiſe to apply your- 
ſelves to ſuch courſes as may ſupport our royal 


<< eſtate with honor and plenty at home, and with 


00 ome and reputation abroad, is that which we 
ave ever promiſed ourſelf, both from your loy- 
« alties and affections, and alſo for what we have 
« already done, and ſhall daily go adding unto, for 
the comfort and happineſs of our people.” | 
His Majeſty's anſwer to the remonſtrance appear- 
ed not *till ſome time afterz for, as far as I can 
conjecture, it was not ſent to the commons before 
January, 1641-2. I ſhall however inſert it in this 
place, as well not to divide this matter, as that the 
anſwer may be peruſed before the remonſtrance is 
out of memory. | 


The King's declaration, in anſwer to the remon- 
ſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 


cc Ltho' we do not believe that our houſe of 
ce commons intended, by their remonſtrance 
ce of the ſtate of the kingdom, to put us to any 
c apology, either for our paſſed or preſent actions: 
c notwithſtanding, ſince they have thought it ſo 
very neceſſary (upon their obſervation of the pre- 
« ſent diſtempers) to publiſh the ſame, we, for the 
« ſatisfaction of all our loving ſubjects, have thought 
« jt, very ſuitable to the duty of our place (with 
«« which God hath truſted us) to do our part to fo 
« good a work, in which we ſhall not think it 
ce below our kingly dignity to deſcend to any par- 
« ticular which may compoſe and ſettle the affec- 


ee tions of our meaneſt ſubjects, ſince we are ſo con- 


4% ſcious to ourſelf of ſuch upright intentions and 
«© jndeavors, and only of ſuch (tor which we give 
« God thanks) for the peace and — of our 
« kingdom, in which the proſperity of our ſubjects 
ce muſt be included, that we wiſh from our heart 
te that even our moſt ſecret thoughts were publiſh- 
« ed to their view and examination : tho* we muſt 


e confeſs, we cannot but be very ſorry, in this 


« conjuncture of time (when the unhappineſs of this 
« kingdom is ſo generally underſtood abroad) there 
e ſhould be ſuch a neceſſity of publiſhing ſo many 
e patticulars, from which we pray no inconvenien- 
6 cies may inſue which were not intended. — * 
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„We ſhall in few words paſs over that part of 
the narrative, wherein the misfortunes of this 
kingdom, from our firſt entering to the crown 
to the begining of this parliament, are remembered 
in ſo ſenſible expreſſions. (1) And that other 
* whichacknowledgeth the many good laws paſſed, 


cc 
cc 


«c 


ſecurity of our peoplez of which we ſhall only 
ſay thus much, that as we have not refuſed to 
*© paſs any bill preſented to us by our parliament, 
tor redreſs ot thoſe grievances mentioned in 
the remonſtrance, fo we have not had a greater 
motive for the paſſing thoſe laws than our own 
*© reſolution (grounded upon our obſervation, and 


* 


ce freed our ſubjects, for the future, from thoſe 


preſſures which were grievous to them, if thoſe 
laws had not been propounded, (2) which there- 
fore we ſhall as inviolably maintain, as we look 
to have our own rights preſerved 3 not doubting 
but that all our loving ſubjects will look on thofe 
remedies with that tull gratitude and affection, 
that even the memory of what they have for- 
merly undergone, by the accidents and neceſſities 
of thoſe times, will not be unpleaſant to them: 
and poſlibly, in a pious ſenſe of God's bleſſing 
upon this nation (how little ſhare ſoever we ſhall 


neighbors, but even of thoſe times which were 
juſtly accounted fortunate. The fears and jealou- 
ſies which may make ſome impreſſion in the 
minds of our people, we will ſuppoſe may be 
of two ſorts ; cither for religion, or liberty and 
their civil intereſt, The fears for religion may 
haply be, not only as ours here eſtabliſhed may 
be invaded by the Romiſh party, but as it is ac- 
companied with ſome ceremonies, at which ſome 
tender conſciences really are, or pretend to be 
ſcandaliſed ; tor of any other which have been 
uſed, without any legal warrant or injunction, 
and already are or ſpeedily may be aboliſhed, 
«© we ſhall not ſpeak. 

REMARK (1). His Majeſty could not more inge- 
nuouſly own what is ſaid in the remonſtrance, con- 
cerning the firſt fifteen years of his reign, than by 
intirely paſling it over without anſwer. 

Rem. (2) This is alſo a confeſſion that grievances 
were juſtly complained of. Charles ſays, his reſo- 
Jution was to redreſs them, and it was not poſſible 
to convict him of the contrary : but after all, he 
was believed bur by few perſons. 

% Concerning religion, as there may be any ſuſ- 
6 picion of favor or inclination to the Papiſts, we 
4 are willing to declare to all the world, that as 
% we have been from our childhood brought up in, 

and practiſed. the religion now eſtabliſhed in this 
kingdom, ſo it is well known, we have (not con- 
tented ſimply with the. principles of our educa- 
tion) given a. good proportion of our time and 
' pains to the examination of the grounds of this 
religion, as it is different from that of Rome, 
and are from our ſoul ſo fully ſatisfied and aſſured, 
that it is the moſt pure and agreeable to the ſacred 
word of God, of any religion now practiſed in 
the Chriſtian world, that as we believe we can 
% maintain the ſame by unanſwerable reaſons, ſo 


ſion of our blood, if it pleaſed God to call us 
to that ſacrifice. And therefore nothing can be 
ſo acceptable unto us, as any propoſition which 


by our grace and favor, this parliament, for the |. 


* underſtanding the ſtate of the kingdom) to have 


have ot the acknowledgment) they will confeſs 
they have injoyed a great meaſure of happineſs. 
(even theſe laſt ſixteen years) both in peace and 
plenty, not only comparatively in reſpect of their | 


extremely unfortunate, if this profeſſion of ours 
be wanting to our people: our conſtant practiſe 
in our own perſon having always been (without 
oſtentation) as much to the evidence of our care 
and duty herein, as we could poſſibly tell how 
<< to exprels. (3) 

Rem. (3) The remonſtrance did not accuſe Kin 
Charles of being a Papiſt in his heart, but of kav- 
ing countenanced Papifts, by not executing the 
laws againſt them. He clears himſelf here from 
being inclined to the Romiſh creed, and leaves 
the conſequence to be drawn, that ſince he is per- 
ſuaded of the truth of the Proteſtant religion, it is 
not poſſible he ſhould incourage the Roman. But 
his conduct had ſhewn that this conſequence did 
not neceſſarily follow, ſince it was notorious, he 
had countenanced Catholics from the very begin- 
ing of his reign, whether thro* complaiſance to the 
Queen, or with ſome political views. 

For differences among ourſelves, for matters 
indifferent in their own nature, concerning reli- 
gion, we ſhall, in tenderneſs to any number of 
our loving ſubjects, very willingly comply with 
the advice of our parliament, that ſome law 
may be made for the exemption of tender con- 
ſciences from puniſhment, or proſecution for ſuch 
ceremonies, and in ſuch caſes, which by the judg- 
ment of moſt men are held to be matters indit- 
terent, and of ſome to be abſolutely unlawful. 
Provided that this eaſe be attempted and pur- 
ſued with that modeſty, temper and ſubmiſſion 
that, in the mean time, the peace and quiet of 
the kingdom be not diſturbed, the decency and 
comelineſs of God's ſervice diſcountenanced, nor 
the pious, ſober and devout actions of thoſe re- 
verend perſons who were the firſt laborers in the 
bleſſed reformation, or of that time, be ſcan- 
daled and defamed (4): for we cannot, without 
grief of heart, and without ſome tax upon our 
felt, and our miniſters, for the non-execution of 
our laws, look upon the bold licenſe of ſome 
men, in printing pamphlets, in preaching and 
printing ſermons, ſo full of bitterneſs and 
malice againſt the preſent government, againſt 
the laws eſtabliſhed ; ſo full of ſedition againſt 
ourſelf, and the peace of the kingdom, that we 
are many times amazed to conſider by what eyes 
theſe things are ſeen, and by what ears they are 
heard. And therefore we have good - cauſe to 
command, as we have done, and hereby do, allour 
Judges and miniſters of juſtice, our attorney and ſol- 
licitor-general, and the reſt of ourlearned council, 
to proceed with all ſpeed againſt ſuch, and their 
abetors, who either by writing or words, have 
ſo boldly and maliciouſly violated the laws, di- 
ſturbed the peace of the commonwealth, and as 
much as in them lies, ſhaken the very founda- 
tion upon which that peace and happineſs 1s 
founded and conſtituted. And we doubt not but 
all our loving ſubjects will be very ſenſible, that 


ce 
cc 
cc 
— 
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we hope we ſhould readily ſeal to it by the effu- 


may. contribute to the advancement of it here, or 
the propagation of it abroad, being the only 
means to draw down a bleſſing from God upon 
our ſelves ar.d thi; ration. And we have been 


this buſy, virulent demeanor 1s a fit prologue to 
nothing but confuſion and if not very ſeaſonably 
puniſhed and prevented, will not only be a 
blemiſh to that-wholſome accommodation we in- 
tend, but an unſpeakable ſcandal and imputa- 
tion, even upon the profeſſion and religion of 
this our kingdomfef England. 

R M. (4) King Charles was not in the wrong to 
ſupport the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and to regard as 
an indulgence whatever ſhould be granted to tender 
conſciences. But after all, this indulgence was re- 
duced to a very ſmall compaſs, if we conſider all 
the limitations contained in this article. gay 

Concerning the civil liberties and intereſts of 
e our ſubjects, we ſhall need to ſay the leſs, having 
« erected ſo many laſting monuments of our princely 
« and fatherly care of our people, in thoſe many 
excellent 
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excellent laws, paſſed by us this parliament, 
which in truth (with very much content to our— 
ſelf) we conceive to be ſo large and ample, that 


very many ſober men have very little left to wiſh 


for. 

« We underſtood well the right, and pretenſes 
of right we departed from in conſenting to the 
bills of the triennial parliament, for the conti- 
nuance of this prelent parhament, and in the pre- 
amble to the bill of ronage and poundage : the 
matter of which, having begot ſo many diſturb- 
ances in late parliaments, we were willing to re- 
move, that no intereſt of ours might hereafter 
break that correſpondence ; abundantly content- 
ing ourſelf with an aſſurance (which we {till have) 
that we ſhould be repaired and ſupplied by a Juſt 
proportion of confidence, bounty and obedience 
of our people. In the bills for taking away the 
high-commiſſion and ſtar-chamber courts, we be- 
lieve we had given that rea] ſatisfaction, that all 
jealouſies and apprehenſions of arbitrary preſ- 
ſures, under the civil or eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
would eaſily have been abandoned, eſpecially 
when they ſaw all poſſible doubts ſecured by the 
viſitation of a triennial parliament. . 

« Theſe, and others of no mean conſideration, 
we had rather ſhould be valued in the hearts and 
affections of our people, than in any mention of 
our own; not doubting but, as we have taken all 
theſe occaſions to render their condition moſt 
comfortable and happy, ſo they will always, in 
a grateful and dutitul relation, be ready with 
equal tenderneſs and alacrity to advance our 
rights, and preſerve our honor, upon which their 
own ſecurity and ſubſiſtence ſo much depend: 
and we will be ſo careful, that no particular 
ſha!l be preſented unto us, for the compleating 
and eſtabliſhing that ſecurity, to which we will 
not with the fame readineſs contribute our beſt 
aſſiſtance. 

ce If theſe reſolutions be the effects of our preſent 
counſels (and we take God to witneſs that they 
are ſuch,* and that all our loving ſubjects may 
confidently expect the benefit of them from us) 
certainly no ill deſign upon the public can ac- 
company ſuch reſolution, neither will there be 
greater cauſe of ſuſpicion of any perſons prefered 


by us to degrees of honor, and places of truſt 
and imployment, ſince this parliament. And 
we muſt confeſs that, among our misfortunes, 


we reckon it not the leaſt, that having not re- 
tained in our ſervice, nor protected any one 
perſon, againſt whom our parliament hath ex- 


cepted during the whole ſiting of it, and having 


in all that time ſcarce vouchſafed to any man one 
inſtance of our grace and favor, but to ſuch 
who were under ſome eminent character of eſti. 
mation among our people, there ſhould ſo ſoon 


be any miſunderſtanding or jealouſy of their 


fidelity and uprightneſs, eſpecially in a time 
when we take all occaſions to declare, that we 
conceive ourſelf only capable of being ſerved by 
honeſt men, and in honeſt ways. However, 1t 
in truth we have been miſtaken in ſuch our 
election, the particular ſhall be no ſooner diſ- 
covered to us, either by our own obſervation, 
or other certain information, than we will leave 
them to public juſtice, under the marks of our 
diſpleaſure. | 
6 If, notwithſtanding this, any malignant. party 
ſhall take heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the 
peace and happineſs of their country to their 
own ſiniſter ends and ambitions, under what 
pretenſe of religion and conſcience ſoever; if 
they ſhall indeavor to leſſen our reputation and 
intereſt, and to weaken our lawful =o and 
authority with our good ſubjects; if they ſhall 
No 45. Vol. II. 
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go about, by diſcountenancing the preſent laws, 
to looſen the bands of government, that all dil- 
order and confuſion may break in upon us, we 
doubt not but God, in his good time, will diſ- 
cover them unto us, and the wiſdom and courage 
of our high court of parliament join with us in 
their ſuppreſſion and puniſhment. | 

„ Having now faid all we can to expreſs the 
elearneſs and uprightneſs of our intentions to our 
people, and done all we can to manifeſt thoſe 
intentions, we cannot but confidently believe, 
all our good ſubjects will acknowledge our part 
to be fully performed, both in deeds paſſed and 
preſent refolutions, to do whatſoever with juſtice 
may be required of us, and that their quiet and 
proſperity depend now wholly upon themſelves, 
and is in their own power, by yielding all obe- 
dience and due reverence to the law, which is 
the inheritance of every ſubject, and the only 
ſecurity he can have for his life, liberty, or eſtate, 
and the which being neglected or diſeſteemed 
(under what ſpecious ſhews ſoever) a very great 
meaſure of infelicity, if not irreparable contuſion, 
muſt without doubt fall upon them: and we 
doubt not, it will be the moſt acceptable decla- 


ration a King can make to his ſubjects that, for 


our part, we are reſolved not only duly. to ob- 
ſerve the laws ourſelf, but to maintain them 
againſt what oppoſition foever, tho' with the 
hazard of our being. (5) | 


Rem. (5) Unhappily for King Charles, theſe 
general promiſes, to which he could give what 
tenſe he thought proper, produced not upon the 
commons the effect he expected, or rather the 
produced the quite contrary, and increaſed their 
diffidence. This the reader will be convinced of, 
when he comes to ſee what had paſſed, ſeemingly 
before this declaration was publiſhed, 


And our hope is, that not only the loyalty 
and good affections of all our loving ſubjects, 
will concur with us in the conſtant preſerving a 
good underſtanding between us and our people, 


but, at this time, their own and our intereſt, 


and compaſſion of the lamentable condition of 
our poor Proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland, will in- 
vite them to a fair intelligence and unity among 
themſelves, that ſo we may, with one heart, 
intend the relieving and recovering that unhappy 


kingdom, where thoſe barbarous rebels practiſe 


ſuch inhuman and unheard- of outrages upon our 
miſerable people, that no Chriſtian ear can hear 
without horror, nor ſtory parallel. And as we 
look upon this as the greateſt affliction it hath 
pleaſed God to lay upon us, ſo our unhappineſs 
is increaſed, in that, by the diſtempers at home, 
ſo early remedies have not been applied to thoſe 
growing evils as the expectation and neceſſity 
there requires, tho? for our part, as we did upon 
the firſt notice acquaint our parliament of Scot- 
land (where we then were) with that rebellion, 
requiring their aid and aſſiſtance, and gave like 
ſpeedy intimation and recommendation to our 
parliament here; ſo ſince our return hither, we 
have been forward to all things which have been 
propoſed to us towards that work, and have 
lately ourſelf offered (by a meſſage to our houſe 
of peers, and*communicated to our houſe of 
commons) to take upon us the care to raiſe 
ſpeedily ten thouſand Engliſh volunteers for that 
army if the houſe of commons ſhall declare, 
that they will pay them (6); which particulars 


we are (in a manner) neceſſitated to publiſh, 


ſince we are informed, that the malice of ſome 
rſons have whiſpered it abroad, that no ſpeedier 


« advancing of the buſineſs hath proceeded from 


&« ſome want of alacrity in us to this great work; 
ce whereas we acknowledge it a high crime againſt 
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&« ſubjects of our three kingdoms, if we did not to 


the utmoſt imploy all our powers and faculties 
« to the ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual aſſiſtance and 
&« protection of that diſtreſſed people. 

REM. (6) It appears by the above paſſage, that 
this anſwer was not publiſhed till aſter his Majeſty's 
offer of levying ten thouſand men tor Ireland, viz. 
in January 1041-2. | 

« And we ſhall now conjure all our good ſub- 
<« jects (of what degree ſoever) by all the bonds of 
ee love, duty or obedience, which are precious to 
«© good men, to join with us for the recovery of 
the peace of that kingdom, and the preſervation 
« of the peace of this, to remove all thoſe doubts 
and fears which may interrupt their affection to 
us, and all their jealouſies and apprehenſions 
& which may leſſen their charity to each other, 
and then (if the ſins of this nation have not pre. 
pared an inevitable judgment for us all) God will 
yet make us a great and glorious King, over a 
tree and happy people.” X f 
The bare peruſing this declaration ſufficiently 
evidences that Charles had no intention to give a 
particular antwer to this remonſtrance of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, which contained ſo many diffe- 
rent articles untouched by this Prince's declaration: 
and, poſſibly, he would never have made any reply 
to it, had not his enemies triumphed on his ſilence. 
He thought proper therefore to publiſh this decla- 
ration, that he might ſay he had anſwered the re- 
monſtrance, and not with deſign to anſwer it 1n 
reality; and beſide, he publiſhed it not 'till long 
after the remonſtrance was received. Mean while, 
the commons publiſhing this paper againſt his will, 
made a deep impreſſion on his mind, and convinced 
him they had ſome grand deſign, ſince they ſhewed 
him ſo little regard. | 

It was not much to be wondered at that King 
Charles ſhould be highly diſpleaſed with ſuch a re- 
monſtrance, which was properly no other than a 
ſeries of reproaches for his paſſed conduct, and 
againſt his government; with a remonſtrance, not 
directed to himſelf, but to the public, the authors 
whereof meaned only to inſenſe the people againſt 
him, and which was made at a time when it ſeemed 
leaſt neceſſary. Accordingly, the begining of the 
rupture between King Charles and his parliament 1s 
properly to be dated from this time, tho' ſome 
meaſures were yet kept on both ſides. 

On the morrow, . December the ſecond, Charles 
coming to the parliament, the ſpeaker preſented 
to him the bill tor tonage and poundage for ſome 
months only, wherein his Majeſty expreſly owned, 
he had *cill then levied theſe duties without a legal 
power. He made, on this occaſion, a fine ſpeech, 
tull of praiſes for his Majeſty's goodneſs and affection 
to his people. After which, that Monarch ad- 
dreſſed both houſes in theſe terms, viz. 


cc 
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My lords and gentlemen, | 
cc Think it fit, after ſo long abſenſe, at this firſt 
CQ occaſion to ſpeak a few words unto you: but 
us in no ways in anſwer to mr. ſpeaker's learned 
<< ſpeech. 

Albeit I have ſtayed longer than I expected to 
% have done, when I went away, yet in this J have 
% kept my promiſe with you, that I have made 
„all the haſte back again the ſetling of my 
4 Scotiſh affairs could any ways permit: in which 
« have had fo good ſucceſs, that I will confidently 
« affirm to you, that I have left that nation a 
«© moſt Nr and contented people; ſo that 
„ altho' 1 have a little miſreckoned in time, yet I 
e was not deceived in my end. | 

But it I have deceived your expectations a little 
« inthe time of my return, I am aſſured, that my 


at” 


| to oppoſe to it but bare promiſes, which were of no 


* jets affections are any way leſſened unto me, in 
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c expectation is as much and more deceived, 
the condition wherein I hoped to have found ſome Ax' 16 
„ buſineſſes at my return. For that fince beture 3 
«© my going I ſettled the liberties of my ſubjects, 
and gave the laws a free and orderly courſe, I 
expected to have found my people reaping the 
fruits of theſe benefits, by living in quietneſs and 
e ſatisfaction of mind: but inſtead of this, I find 
them diſturbed with jealouſics, frights and alarms 
of dangerous deſigns and plots; in conſequence 
e of which, guards have been ſet to defend both 
* houſes. I ſay not this as in doubt that my ſub- 
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e this time of my abſenſe, for I cannot but re- 
„ member, to my great comfort, the joyful re- 
*« ception I had now at my entry into London; 
*© but rather, as I hope, that my preſenſe will eafily 

diſperſe theſe fears; for E bring as perfect and 
true affections to my people, as ever Prince did, 
or as good ſubjects can poſſibly defire : and I am 
ſo far from repenting me of any act I have done 
in this ſeſſion for the good of my people, that 
proteſt, if it were to do again, I would do it; 
„ and will yet grant what elſe can be juſtly deſired, 
for ſatisfaction in point of liberties, or in main- 

tenance of the true religion which is here eſta- 
<*© bliſhed. | | Oe: . 
Nov I have but one particular to recommend 
unto you at this time; it is Ireland; for which, 
tho? I doubt not your care, yet methinks the 
preparations for it go but ſlowly on. The occa- 
ſion is the fiter for me now to mention, becauſe 
of the arrival of two lords from Scotland, who 
come inſtructed from my council there (who now 
by act of parliament have full power for that 
purpoſe) to anſwer that demand it pleaſed both 
houſes to make me by way of petition, which 
met me at Berwick, and which the duke of 
* Richmond ſent back, by my command, to my 
„ Scotiſh council. Therefore my defire is, that 
both houſes would appoint a ſelect commitee to 
*© end this buſineſs with theſe noblemen. 

* I muſt conclude in telling you, that I ſeek my 
<< peoples happineſs : for their flouriſhing is my 
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greateſt glory, and their affections my greateſt 
* ſtrength.” 


It was not without abundance of reaſon that King 
Charles reſolved to ſhew a ſingular fervency of zeal 
for the public welfare, ſince the commons remon- 
ſtrance evidently taught him, that indeavors were 
uſing to make him. forfeit his peoples affection. It 
was therefore neceſſary to countermine the deſigns of 
his adverſaries, by repeated aſſurances of great love 
to his ſubjects, and by intimating that he had in- 
tirely changed his principles and maxims: but here- 
in he had one great diſadvantage, in that for his 
future deportment he could give no other ſecurity 
than his word, which his enemies pretended to de- 
monſtrate was not to be relied on. They chiefly 
urged that, notwithſtanding his Majeſty had ſolemnly 
given his aſſent to the petition of right, he had 
never executed what he promiſed. The con- 
ſequence they drew from this non- performance was 
ſo much the ſtronger, as this Prince had nothing 


more force than thoſe he had made before with 
regard to that petition. | | | 
As Charles had earneſtly recommended to the A commitee 
parliament's conſideration the affairs of Ireland, to treat * 
both houſes immediately ——.— a commitee to = Scotl 
treat with the Scots about ſuccors. The commons yy 
in particular paſſionately defired to negociate with Nalſon, Vol 
Scotland. In their preſent belief that his Majeſty II. p. 711, 
aimed at ingaging them to ſend into Ireland a body 729, 732 
of forces purely in order to be more at eaſe in Eng- 
land, they could not find a more effectual way to 
break his meaſures, than to imploy Scotiſh troops 
In 
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cuakLxs IL in that kingdom's delenſe. As they had already 
An? 1641. taken the reſolution, tho? ſecretly, of diveſting 
won Charles of great part of his power, they eaſily fore- 
faw that a rupture would be the infallible conſe- 
quence, and then they ſhould ſtand in need of thoſe 


| 


troops which this Prince was for having ſent into 


Ireland. 


Great libeli - On account of the remonſtrance, all things mani- 
hood oft a feſtly tended to a quarrel between Charles and 
rupture. 


his parliament, and the commons miſſed no oc- 
caſion of infuling ſuſpicions into the people againſt 
Vote againſt their Sovereign. To this purpoſe, Daniel O 
0 Neal. eal, who was concerned in the plot to ſeduce 


granted not their requeſt, 


Nalſon, Vol. the army, was voted guilty of a ſecond attempt, 
Il. p. 714» in July laſt, to perſuade the chief officers of the 
„ Pon army to declare for Charles againſt the parlia- 
Vol. IV. p. ment. This was done to inſinuate that this Prince 
465. had not relinquiſhed his project, of uſing force 
to awe the parliament. 
The Iriſh Contrariwiſe, the revolted Iriſh having preſented, 
demand a to- to the lords juſtices of that kingdom, a letter in 
leration. the nature of a remonſtrance, wherein they demand- 
Ibid, ed << tree exercilc of their religion,” and “ a repeal 
« of all laws to the contrary,” the commons 
orew thereupon very clamorous. They knew that 
lord Coſtelough, with lord Taaff, were on their 
way to England, with propoſitions to be offered 
his Majeſty concerning means for procuring the 
vote of both peace of Ireland. So, fearing, or pretending to 
houſes there- fear Charles would grant the Iriſh Papiſts liberty 
upon. _ of conſcience, they deſired and had a conference 
Ree vol. with the peers: after which, it was ſolemnly declared 


II. p. 723 by both houſes, That they would never conſent 
737, 754 to any tolcration of the Popiſh religion in Ire- 
| way 10 land *. One may readily comprehend how much 
other Ot ns 


ne this contributed towards rendering King Charles 
1 ſuſpected. . 

Admiting (anſwerably to what I have inſinuat- 
ed) that the commons, or at leaſt rhe greateſt yo 
of their houſe, aimed at puting it out of King 
Charles's power to govern thenceforwards as he had 
governed before this parliament, and that, to pre- 
pare the people for this change, it was neceſſary 
to fill them with fears and ſuſpicions, the motives 
of all their proceedings, and that Monarch's infe- 
licitous ſituation, will be perfectly underſtood. His 
ſubjects were prejudiced againſt him, and he had 
given but too much occaſion, Every ſtep taken by 
the commons tended to increaſe this prejudice, and 
Charles, to remove it, could allege only the ſin- 
cerity of his intentions, of which many were far 
from being convinced. This gave his enemies a 
oreat advantage, which on all occaſions they failed 
not to improve; nay, they deſcended even to the 
ſmaleſt trifles, to cheriſh the peoples jealouſies and 
apprehenſions : for on information that, among 
ſome barrels of ſoap, a merchant of London 
ſent to Dorcheſter, a barrel of Gun-powder was 
found, the houſe appointed a commitee to make 
ſtri& inquiſition, as into a matter of the utmoſt ' 
importance. | ; 

About the ſame time, happened another affair, 
which gave ſome advantage againſt his Majeſty. 


minions. 


Motives of 
the commons 
proceedings. 


p. 719. 


Meſſage from 
the King 
touching 
certain k : f 
condemned houſes, that ſix prieſts (1) having been condemned 


prieſts, that week, the French embaſſador had requeſted him 
P. 719, 732, to change the ſentence of death into that of baniſh- 
73% 749% ment, upon which he defired to have their advice, 
TO Some days after, the commons voted, that thoſe 
prieſts ſhould be executed, and their Jordſhips con- 
curring with this vote, both houſes petitioned 
Charles to order execution. His Majeſty replied; 
he would baniſh the prieſts, if both houſes would 


give their conſent. As they thought not proper | 


—_—_—_— 


The eighth of December, he ſent to acquaint both | 


to return any anſwer, Charles took occaſion from CAR LESü 
their ſilence to ſuſpend the execution, Two months Ax* 16,41. 
alter, his Majeſty communicated to them a letter === 
which ſecretary Nicholas had received ſrom Venice, 

wherein he was aſſured, that the Pope threatened 

to lend an army into Ireland, if the prieſts ſuf- 


| fered death, Upon this menace, both houſes again 


prayed the King to execute thoſe prieſts : but he 
His reaſon was, the Ib. p 719. 

tear of repriſals, and that this rigor might be 
highly prejudicial to ſuch of the Engliſh Prote- 
ſtants in Ireland, as ſhould fall into the rebels 
hands. This reaſon was ſo much the weaker, as 
it ſerved not only for the preſent caſe, but alſo 
tor all which ſhould offer hereafter, and tended to 
render the laws ineffectual: beſide, the Iriſh having 
alrcady, without any cauſe, maſſacred above forty 
thouſand Proteſtant Engliſh, the tear of repriſals 
from them ſeems a no very valid motive for ſparing 
the ſaid condemned prieſts; accordingly, it was 
generally thought to be owing to the Queen's ſol- 
licitations. Be it fo or otherwiſe, the prieſts were 
not put to death; for tho? afterwards Charles left 
It to both houſes, they did not think fit either to 
oe or execute. All this was greatly to this 

rince's detriment, ſince, at the very time he ſo- 
lemnly proteſted a reſolution of executing the laws, 
he protected theſe legally- convicted prieſts, ſhewing | 
no regard to the inſtances of both houſes. 

At this time, I mean in December 1641, two 


affairs ſucceſſively imployed the houſe of commons, 


viz. the ſuccors for Ireland and the accuſation laid 

before their lordſhips againſt the biſhops. I ſhall 

now touch on the firſt only, | 
Both King and parliament equally allowed a Cauſes of the 

neceſſity of relieving Ireland, and all the advices backwardneſs 

from thence were a demonſtration of that neceſ. to aſſiſt Ire- 


ſity. The Iriſh army was at the gates of Dublin, and. 
and had cut off a body of men ſent to Drogheda: 1 


ſo to all appearance, the lords. juſtices, with their 
few troops, could not long withſtand the rebels. 
The Scotiſh commiſſioners, who were at London 
to treat with the parliament, had offered a ſuccor 
of five thouſand men, who could eaſily be ſent, 
from Scotland, into the North of Ireland, to make 
a diverſion, and the commons had prevailed with 
them to treat for ten thouſand, The commons 
intention was to imploy only Scotiſh troops in the 
reduction of Ireland, that England might not be 
left unprovided of forces, Charles refuſed not the 
aſſiſtance of Scotland, but would have England 
* into Ireland the like number of Engliſn forces, 

pretenſe, that there was danger of the Scots 
ſeizing upon Ireland when the Iriſh ſhould be ſub- 
dued. He had found means to gain the N ſo 
that when the motion was made to their lordſhips 
for ſending into Ireland ten thouſand Scots, they 
conſented to it, provided a like number of Engli 
were alſo ſent thither. DD 
The Scotiſh commiſſioners complaining, by a Nalſon, 
memorial, that in a fortnight they had no poſitive 3 II. p. 
anſwer to their offers, the commons preſſed their 7 
lordſhips to diſpatch the affair, in if they 
neglected it, the whole blame would fall upon 
them. They farther declared that, except the 
bill for preſſing ſoldiers paſſed, it was impoſſible 
for England to raiſe troops for this ſervice. Where- 
upon the lords debated theſe three queſtions, which 
were all reſolved in the negative. | 

1. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend Votes of the 
ten thouſand Scots into Ireland, before it can be Peers = | 
aſcertained that ten thouſand Engliſh will be ſent fang S . 
thither alſo ? p. 763. 

2. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend 


1 


(1) Nalſon in one place ſays eight, and ſeven in another. 
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Cu AR Es U ten thoutand Scots before the bill of preſſing be 
AN” 1641. paſſed ? 

z. Whether this houſe ſhall join with the com- 
mons, in ſending now ten thouſand Scots into Ire- 
land? 

The commons in a conference replied to theſe 
votes, That for aſcertaining their lordſhips deſire 
of ſending ten thouſand Engliſh into Ireland, the 
commons were not uſed to be capitulated with: 
that their actions are free, as well without condi— 
tions as capitulations, and deſire it may be ſo 
no more: that they had already given ſufficient 
certainty by a vote communicated to their lord- 
ſhips, and ſee no neceſſity of voting it again: 
that they deſire their lordſhips would vote the ſend- 
ing ten thouſand Scots, without any relation to the 
ten thouſand Engliſh 3 and that ſpcedily, the pre- 
ſervation of Ircland depending upon it: that they 
have the more reaſon to deſire this, as the Engliſh 
troops cannot go, unleſs the bill for preſſing paſſes. 
However, this ſufficed not to make the lords depart 
from their former reſolutions. 

The com- Mean while, the commons, who had already 
don the % commited to priſon the lords Coſtelough and Taaff 
lords ſent (ſent to the King with propoſitions about procuring 
from Ireland the peace of Ireland) cauſed all their papers to be 
Ruſhworth, 


Sharp an- 
ſwers of the 
commons. 


P- 771. 


Vol. IV. leſs in expectation of finding what might do him 
P. III;. ] a prejudice. | 

Charles offers At the ſame time, his Majeſty acquainted the 
to raiſe ten lords, that he would ingage to raiſe ten thouſand 
thouſand men for Ireland, if the commons would promiſe 
men. i hg 
Nalſon. to pay them: but they were far from accepting 
Vol. II. this propoſition, being ſenſible he himſelf would 


p. 757, 762, iſſue the commiſſions, and give them only to ſuch 
768,769,771. officers as were his devotees; ſo the commons choſe 


"Br rather to hazard the utter loſs of Ireland, than fend 

— P. thither ten thouſand Engliſh, at ſuch a juncture; 

"= and the lords choſe rather to run the riſk of ſeeing 
the Engliſh quite expulſed that iſland, than of ſeeing 
the Scots in condition to feize it. Charles per- 
fectly knew the motive of the commons conduct, 
while they were not ignorant that the lords acted 
wholly by his direction. 

A commitee The ſuccors for Ireland being ſtill retarded by 

co examine 


theſe diſputes, the commons appointed a commitee 


the cauſe of | | 
to examine whence proceeded the obſtacles occuring 


delaying the 


ſuccors. in this affair, It was really difficult, for thoſe who 
Ruſhworth, were not acquainted with the King's and commons 
V * IV. p. ſecret motives, to know where the blame lay, that 
Nation Ireland was not relieved, ſince they ſeemed equally 
Vol. II p deſirous that a ſpeedy aid ſhould be ſent o_— 
761. Charles's partiſans urged, that his Majeſty's ofer 
to raiſe ten thouſand men, provided the commons 

would ingage to pay them, was a clear evidence 

that the obſtructions did not proceed from him. 

His adverſaries contrariwile affirmed, that the re- 

fuſal of their lordſhips, or rather of the King who 

directed them, to accept the aid of ten thouſand 

Scots, on a frivolous pretenſe, plainly ſhewed, 

| that the difficulties came not from the houſe of 
commons, ſince they were very ready to promiſe 

| Remarks on to pay theſe auxiliaries. For my part, I am of 
this ſubjeft. opinion, that both King and commons thought leſs 
* ſeriouſly of aſſiſting Ireland, than of drawing from 
75 P. the Iriſh rebellion private advantages with regard 


to their reſpective differences. Charles wiſhed the 
parliament would fend into Ireland a ſtrong army, 
that they might find it leſs eaſy to raiſe forces in 
caſe of a rupture with him, whereof there was but 
too much appearance. The commons, on their 
Part, had prevailed with the Scots to offer ten 
thouſand men, in the belict that, if they were ac- 
cepted, they. ſhould be freed from the trouble and 


examined, in their diſtruſt of the King, and doubt- 


| manner, i. e. by liſting voluntiers, theſe troops 


| e 
danger of ſending Engliſh forces over to Ireland, Cx 
, 2 7 5 ARLAsl 
and, if they were retuled, the delay of relief would Ax' 16 
be imputed to his Majeſty. ot 
How ſoever this be, the houſe, on the commitee's e Ws 
report, found that one great obſtruction of relief — 
to Ireland was, that the Iriſh had not yet been, the Iriſt o 
by proclamation, declared rebels. Wherefore, on rebels and n 
the firſt of January 1641-2, his Majeſty iſſued a "tors. 
proclamation, wherein the Iriſh were expreſly term- |; * 
ed traitors and rebels: but only forty copies were Vol Tv 
printed, which were all ſent to ſecretary Nicholas, 466. P. 
according to an order received by the printer, to this 


effect : 
« It is his Majeſty's pleaſure, that you forth- Order to th 
«© with print, on very good paper, and ſend unto printer. : 


*© me, for his Majeſty's ſervice, forty copies of P. 472. 
*© the proclamation incloſed, leaving convenient 

* ſpace for his Majeſty to ſign above, and to 

«« affix the privy ſignet underneath. And his Ma- 

£ jeſty's expreſs command is, that you print not 

* above the ſaid number of forty copies, and for- 
bear to make any farther publication of them 

&« till his pleaſure be farther ſignified. | 

For his Majeſty's . 

Printer (1) ED. NicnorLas. 
We ſhall fee what uſe the commons made of 
this order, the original whereof they had in their 
hands, with his Majeſty's anſwer. 

[ have already obſerved that, ſince King Charles's proceedings 
return from Scotland, there were between him and of King 5 
the commons ſeeds of diviſion, which menaced a parliament 
near approaching rupture. This appeared on all 
occaſions, and the mutual diſtruſt continually in- 
creaſed; but with this difference, that the com- 
mons took not the leaſt ſtep but what tended to 
their main view of infuſing into the people fears 
and jealouſies; whereas Charles, not having yet 
formed any project, managed according to the 
preſent emergencies, without propoſing to himſelf 
a fixed and certain end, which was to him no ſmall 
diſadvantage. Soon after his return from Scotland, Charles f 

ries ſets 2 
on notice that there was to be a tumultuous con- guard near 


courſe of the populace at Weſtminſter, he ſent a the parlia- 


writ to the ſheriff, to poſt a guard near the houſes ment. 
of parliament. At this the commons took offenſe, _ K 
and, after ſome inquiry to ſhew it was done by — 
the King's order, diſmiſſed thoſe guards. _ 
Two days after, King Charles iſſued another p. 456- 
proclamation, ſtrictly commanding that divine Nalſon, 
ſervice ſhould be performed, in all. the churches of i 5 P 
England and Wales, according to the law and — = 
ſtatutes of the realm. This proclamation, which Proclamation 
indeed contained nothing illegal, was however un- concerning 
ſeaſonable, when the commons publicly ſhewed that, e 
in the laws concerning divine worſhip, there were XR | 
things offenfive to the conſciences of many people. p. 255. 
But this Prince had ſometimes the misfortune to Ruſtworth, 
forget the ſituation of his affairs, and remember Vol. IV. P. 
only his former ſtate, when his proclamations 
met with a ready compliance. He might eaſily 
have foreſeen, that this would be at leaſt uſcleſs, 
and conſequently he ſhould not have attempted 
it at ſuch a juncture. But he turniſhed his ene- 
mies with a far greater advantage againſt him, 
in another affair, which procured him no ſmall 
mortification. | 
The commons had voted, as I obſerved, that Bill for preſ- 
a body of troops ſhould be ſent into Ireland. But ſing foldiers- 
as they were extremely jealous of the King, they Nalſon, Vol 
deviſed a good expedient to prevent his being . — 
concerned in raiſing theſe forces. They were ap- Clarendon. 
prehenſive, if theſe levies were made in the uſual p. 257. 


(1) Nalſon has omited this order to the printer, tho' the King denied it not. Rapin. 


would 
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Crartesl would be too much at Charles's devotion. This 
An' 1641. expedient was to levy ſoldiers by way of compul- 

ſion, called in England. Prefling,” and to paſs 
an act for that purpoſe. A bill was accordingly 
brought in, and ſent up to the lords. Very ſeeming- 
ly there was in this bill ſome clauſe repugnant to 
the prerogative royal, to hinder the King from 
having any hand in levying theſe troops (1). 
Charles, having thereof notice, repaired to the 


arliament, and made the following ſpeech to both 
oules. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Chartes's IHE laſt time I was in this place, and the 
ſpeech in par- laſt thing I recommended unto you, was 
| lament. & the buſineſs of Ireland; whereby I was in good 
* 4h, © hope, that I ſhould not have needed again to 
Vol. IV. p. have put you in mind of that buſineſs. But ſtill, 
457- &« ſeeing the ſlow proceedings therein, and the 
Naben, 6c daily diſpatches which I have out of Ireland, of 
Vol. II. « the lamentable eſtate of my Proteſtant ſubjects 
738. &« there, I cannot but again earneſtly recommend 
« the diſpatch of that expedition unto you; for it 

cc 


is the chief buſineſs which at this time I take to 


heart, and there cannot almoſt be any buſineſs I 
can have more care of. 


and of this in particular; but knowing that deeds 
and not declarations muſt — this great in- 
ſolency, 1 do here in a word offer you whatſo- 
ever my power, pains, or induſtry can contribute 
to this good and neceſſary work, of reducing 
the Iriſh nation to their true and wonted obe- 
dience. = | 
« And, that nothing may be omited on m 
part, I muſt here take notice of the bill for 
reſſing ſoldiers, now depending among you, my 
ords; concerning which, I here declare that, 
in caſe it come ſo to me as it may not infringe 
or diminiſh my prerogative, I will paſs it: and 
farther, ſeeing there is a diſpute raiſed (I being 
little beholding to him whoſoever at this time 
began it) concerning the bounds of this ancient 
and undoubted prerogative z to avoid farther 
debate at this time, I offer that the bill may paſs 
« with a Salvo Jure both for King and people, 
« leaving ſuch debates to a time which may better 


60 


« bear them. If this be not accepted, the fault is | 


ce not mine if this bill paſs not, but theirs who re- 
4“ fuſe ſo fair an offer. 

« To conclude, I conjure you by all that is or 
< can be dear to you, or me, that, lay ing aſide all 
« diſputes, you go on chearfully and ſpeedily for 
ce the reducing Ireland.“ 1 | 

Tho? it manifeſtly appeared that, in this ſpeech, 

| King Charles had no intention to violate the pri- 
vilege of parliament, but only to remove the ob- 
ſtacles occurring on account of this bill, both houſes 
were alike diſguſted. They appointed a joint com- 
mitee to examine his Majeſty's ſpeech, and, upon 
their report, the lords unanimouſly voted, 


Votes of the 1. That the privileges of parliament were broken, 


peers. by his Majeſty's taking notice of the bill for preſſing 

p. 739, 741. ſoldiers, being in agitation in both houſes, and not 
agreed on. a ; SE Doh 

2. That his Majeſty's propounding a limitation 


and proviſional clauſe to be added to the bill, before 


« I might now take up ſome of your time in | 
expreſling my deteſtation of rebellions in general,, 


it was preſented him by the conſent of both houſes, Cu AR LES 


was a breach of the privilege of parliament. 


| A A' 1641. 
3. That his Majeſty's expreſling his diſpleaſure Ig 
againſt ſome perſons, for matters moved in parlia- 


ment, during the debate and preparation of that bill, 
was a breach of the privilege of parliament. 

Theſe votes were likewife readily paſfed in the 
houſe of commons, after which both houſes united 
in a ſolemn declaration, importing, „ That the Declaration 
** King ought not to take notice of any matter in of both 
** agitation or debate in either houſe of parliament, ee 
2 but by their information and agreement: and Ruſmworth. 
: that his Majeſty ought not to propound any con- Vol. LV. p. 
4 dition, proviſion, or limitation to any bill or 438. 
1 act in debate, or Preparation in either houſe of 
parliament; or to manifeſt or declare his conſent 
** or diſſent, approbation or diſlike of the ſame, 
56 before it be preſented to his Majeſty in due courſe 
Sof parliament ; and that every particular mem- 
ber of either houſe hath free liberty of ſpeech to 
** Propound or debate any matter according to the 
order and courſe of parliament: and that his Ma- 
+6 jeſty ought not to conceive diſpleaſure againſt 
** any man for ſuch opinions and propoſitions as 

ſhall be delivered in ſuch debate; ic belonging 
to the ſeveral houſes of parliament reſpectively 
to judge and determine ſuch errors and offenſes, 
in words or actions, as ſhall be commited by 
any of their members, in the handling or debating 
any matters depending; and that his Majeſty 
will be pleaſed to declare the authors of this miſ- 
information and evil counſel (2).” 
Purſuant to this declaration, both houſes preſented Petition to the 
to the King a more extenſive petition, which a few King and his 
days after Charles anſwered in writing. The force auſwer. 
of his reply conſiſted in, his not having any inten- pgs ow 
tion to infringe the privilege of parliament, and 4 998 
only aimed at haſtening the relief of Ireland. The Clarendon, 
houſes were ſatisfied with this explication, and the p. 258. 
diſpute went no farther: but there ſtill remained 


upon Charles the blemiſh of violating the privilege 


of parliament, which was then of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence; This evidences that his ſaid Majeſty had 


not then about him any very able counſellors : for Faults of the 
had they penetrated the commons drift ſince re- King or his 
aſſembling the parliament, they would have been council. 
careful not to adviſe the King to take ſo many not 

only unneceſſary ſteps, but ſuch as furniſhed his ad- 
verſaries with great advantages. Of this nature 

was the proclamation concerning divine ſervice. In 

the fame rank I likewiſe place that extraordinar 

zeal he expreſſed for the church of England, which 
ſerved only to alienate ſtill farther from him all the 
commons adherents, and to ſhew them what they 

were to expect ſhould he be reſtored to his priſtine 
authority. In a word, nothing could be more un- 
ſeaſonable than this laſt ſpeech to both houſes, as if 

the bare threat of not paſſing the bill was ſufficient 

to awe them, whereas, at leaſt in regard to the 
commons, it was a very ſtrong argument to make 

them inſiſt upon their demand. Beſide, the breach 

of privilege muſt have been evident, ſince there 

was not in both houſes a ſingle member but what 
believed that Charles had violated it by his ſaid 
propoſal. 


Six or ſeven days after, King Charles gave a Charles re- 


freſh occaſion of complaint by removing, from his moves Bal- 


poſt ſir William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, four ; 
Dec. 20 


(1) In the preamble of the bill it was 
« authority to preſs the free-born ſubject, 
Vol. II. p. 275- — 55 

(2) The ſame noble hiſtorian ſays, ex 
Houſe” of lords, mr. St. John, the King's ſollicitor, 
houſe, and ſay thoſe very words in his ſpeech, relating to 
affairs. Upon which both houſes reſolving to do nothing 
was compelled to paſs it, as they had prepared it. 

Vol. II. | 


declared, „That the King had, in no caſe, but the invaſion from a foreign power, | 
which could not conſiſt with the freedom and liberty of his perſon.” Clarendon, Clarendon, 


in his next page, that when the clauſe in the bill for 
went preſently to his Majeſty, and per 


1 
* — 


Vol. IV. p · 
459. 


P- 262, 


prefling put a ſtop to the bill in the 
uaded him to go to the parliament 
the Salvo Jure, as an expedient to remove rubs in the way of the Iriſh 


till this manifeſt breach ſhould be repaired by paſling the bill, the King 
3 R | 


with 


| | 
| 

[ 
' | 
|| 
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CARL ESI with whom he had no reaſon to be pleaſed, on ac- 
An? 1641. count of his evidence concerning the deſign of pro- 
GW gnoting the carl of Strafford's eſcape. This was 
and gives his univerſally perceived to be the ſole cauſe of Baltour's 
place to Eunſ- qiſgrace: but poſſibly his removal would not have 
ford; which peen of ſuch ill conſequence to this Prince, had he 
creates jea- , OY : 
louſies. not intruſted that important place to colonel Lunſ- 
ford, known to be a man of profligate manners, 
and fit for any purpoſe. This change induced the 
commons to miſtruſt that his Majeſty deſigned to 
ſecure the Tower, in order to awe both city and 
parliament. As their jealouſy of him was exceſſive, 
and as it is moreover certain they fought occaſions 
to perſuade the people that he had pernicious deſigns, 
they failed not improving this which offered fo op- 
portunely. The very day whereon Lunsford was 
put in poſſeſſion of the Tower, a great number of 
Londoners, of whom ſome were of the common- 
Ruſhworth, council, preſented a petition to the lower-houle, 
Vol. IV. repreſenting, * That the whole ſtate is deeply in- 
Nees « tereſted in the ſafe cuſtody of the Tower, but 
Vol. II. more eſpecially the city of London: that colonel 
p. 773. « Lunsford is a man out- lawed, and moſt notorious 
« for outrages, and therefore fit for any dangerous 
« attempt. For which reaſon the petitioners, and 
« many more, who have intelligence of his having 
ce the office of lieutenant beſtowed on him, are put 
into ſuch a height of fear and jealouſy, as makes 
« them reſtleſs till they have repreſented the ſame 
« to the houſe of commons, humbly deſiring them 
ce to take this affair into ſuch conſideration as may 
« ſecure both the city and kingdom.” 

It muſt be owned that Charles made a very bad 
choice in beſtowing on Lunsford this imploy, and 
thereby gave room for diſadvantageous ſuſpicions : 
beſide, it ſeems ſcarce excuſable to intruſt the Tower 
with one of ſo very indifferent a character, at a 
time when his enemies miſſed no opportunity to in- 
ſpire the people with jealouſies. The moſt favor- 
able conſtruction can be put upon King Charies's 
conduct in this particular is, that there being but 
few perſons who would be at his devotion, for fear 
of the commons indignation, he thought himſelf 
obliged to chuſe for heutenant of the Tower one 
leſs ſcrupulous, and of a deſperate fortune, who 
would depend on him; and it was not eaſy to find 
many ſo diſpoſed. | . 

The com- The commons, having taken into conſideration 


mons require the petition preſented them, deſired a conference 
Lunsford's 


removal. | 
3 z. That colonel Lunsford was not a fit perſon for fo 


p. 774. <« great a truſt as the lieutenancy of the Tower. 
Ruſhworth, « But if his Majeſty ſaw cauſe that there ſhould be 
Vol. IV. „ a lieutenant of the Tower, the ſame being 
P. 459: e already under the command of the earl of New- 
port, who is conſtable thereof by his Majeſty's 
ce appointment, then that ſir John Conyers may be 


Petition of 
many Lon- 
doners. 


Dec. 23. 


« recommended to his Majeſty for that place.” | 


The lords re- The lords anſwered, they could not concur with 
fuſe concur- them in addrefling the King to remove colonel 
— Lunsford, becauſe they conceived the ſame would 
be an intrenchment upon his Majeſty's prerogative. 
The commons, nettled at the peers refuſal, una- 


Votes againſt . 
nimouſly voted, ** That colonel Lunsford was un- 


Lunsford. 


| 4 « fit to be lieutenant of the Tower, as being a 
Vol 11 p « perſon in whom the commons could not confide.“ 
778. At the ſame time they made a declaration, ſeting 


The commons forth their reaſons of apprehenſion and diſtruſt; as 
declaration, the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army; a former project 
for ſeizing the Tower; the Iriſh rebellion, and the 

continual delays and interruptions they met with in 

the upper-houſe, thro? the great number of biſhops 

and Romiſh peers 3 wheretore they held themſelves 

bound in conſcience to proteſt themſelves innocent 


ſent to the of the blood which was like to be ſhed, and the 


lords, who confulions which might overwhelm the ſtate, it 


adjourn the Lunsford was continued in his charge: they 
edbate; : 5 


with their lordſhips, whereat they repreſented, 


of E N G LAN 1 Book XX. 


moreover hoped, that ſuch of their lordſhips as CAARL Sl. 
had the fame apprehenſions, would alſo take ſome Ax“ 
courſe to make the ſame known to his Majeſty, \ 
This declaration being communicated to the peers, Which vote i; 
it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that the 7 the lords 
debate ſhould be adjourned *till next Monday: but } _ ” 
againſt this vote the lords entered their proteſt, 3 
Alſo that day, the commons deſired the earl of Vol. IV. p 
Newport, to reſide within the Tower, as conſtable, 461. | 
and to take that fortreſs into his cuſtody. | he earl of 
Beſide the London citizens, whoſe petition had fired 0 0 
occaſioned the commons declaration, the appren- in the To 
tices had flocked together in great numbers, and Petition of the 
preſented a petition to his Majeſty, praying him to *PPrentices, 
concur with the commons in rooting out Papiſts, RE - 
innovators and biſhops, as having all combined to II. * ä 
ſubvert the government, and introduce Popery. "Fo 
Next day, December twenty-ſix, being Sunday, The lord 

the lord-mayor ſeeing the apprentices begin to re- mayor in. 
aſſemble, and knowing they deſigned to go on the ums Charles 
morrow to Whitehall for an anſwer to their petition, digte Peoples 
waited on his Majeſty to inform him of it. He Rule 
withal repreſented, that great miſchiefs might inſue Vol. IV. 
if Lunsford was not removed; adding, that multi- P. 462. 
tudes of Londoners were determined on attempting 

the Tower, to force him thence. Charles thereupon, Lunsford ie. 
that ſame evening, took the keys from Lunsford, moved; and 
but at the ſame time diſmiſſed the earl of Newport alſo the ea 
from his conſtableſhip. BR of Newport, 
.: 

0 ; nz been told gainſt the ear] 
that, at a meeting at Kenſington, while he was in of Newport. 
Scotland, the earl of Newport, on diſcourſe of b. 43: 
certain conſpiracies there, ſaid 3 „ if there be fuck * 

Ja plot, yet here are his wife and children.“ p. 780. 
But his lordſhip hearing ſuch a rumor had reached | 
the Queen, waited on her Majeſty, and with many 
prote ſtations aſſured her, that never any ſuch words 
were ſpoken, not the leaſt thought conceived of any 
ſuck matter: with which ſhe ſeemed well ſatisfied. 
Nevertheleſs, ſeveral months after, and the ſame Decemb. 23. 
day fir William Balfour was removed from the 
lieutenancy of the Tower, Charles aſked him, 
whether he had heard any debate at Kenſington, 
„about ſeizing the Queen and her Children?“ 
The earl ſtrongly denied it; to which nis Ma- 
jeſty anſwered, that he was ſorry for his lord- 
ſhips memory.” This is what was by the earl 
of Newport himſelt poſitively affirmed in the houſe 
of peers. | 

Their lordſhips being convinced that his Ma- Petitionofthe 
jeſty, on a falſe rumor, had entertained ſuſpicions lords. 
of the earl of Newport, eſpouſed his cauſe, and pre- worth, 
ſented Charles a petition, praying him to declare * * 
the reporter of thoſe words. The earl of Bath, * 
December thirty, reported his Majeſty's anſwer, 
viz. 

It is true, that I have heard rumors of ſome Charles's an- 
* propoſition which ſhould have been made at ſwer. 
Kenſington, for ſeizing the perſons of my wife Ib. p. 45. 
« and children; and, in things of ſo high a nature, 8 
it may be fit for any Prince to inquire, even ry 'P 
where he hath no belief nor perſuaſion of the * 
e thing; ſo I have aſked Newport ſome queſtions 
c concerning that buſineſs, but far from that way 
« of exprefſing a belief of the thing, which 
Newport hath had the boldneſs and conh- 
« dence to affirm z which 1 could eaſily make 
c appear, but that I think it beneath me to con- 
« teſt with any particular perſon. But let this 
«« ſuffice, that J aſſure you, I neither did nor do 
give credit to any ſuch rumor, As for telling 
the name of him who informed me, I do ſtick 
ce to the anſwer which I gave to your laſt petition, 
«© upon the like particular. 

What color ſoever King Charles put upon his 
behavior to the earl of Newport, it evidently ap- 

peared, 
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{ures of the 


Concourſe 
of the 
populace at 
Weſtminſter. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
463. 

| Clarendon, 
p. 264, 266. 


Tumult. 


Williams. 


Origin of the 
name of 
Roundheads. 
p. 267. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p 
463. 


Lunsford and 
others wound 
{ome citizens. 


P. 464. 


peared, that he fell out with that nobleman pur- 
poſely to remove him from the conſtableſhip of 
the Tower, juſt when he was deſired by the com- 
mons to reſide there. This no way helped to cure 
the commons ſuſpicions, 

I have already intimated what project had been 
formed by the leaders and managers of the houſe 
of commons againſt King Charles, viz. to diveſt 
him oſ great part of his power. To compaſs this 
end, it was neceſſary to remove the obſtacles which 
inceſſantly occurred in the houſe of peers, where 
the biſhop and Popiſh lords, by the number of 
their voices, were always able to oppoſe the exe- 
cution of this deſign. Hitherto the commons had 
in vain indeavored to exclude the biſhops from 
the upper-houſe, and there was no likelihood that 
their ſollicitations would thenceforwards prove more 
effectual. They were therefore either to drop their 
pretenſions, or take more efficacious methods to ob- 
tain forcibly what would never have been by fair 
means effected. I am very ſenſible, ſome will take 
amiſs my poſitively affirming the tumults I am 
about mentioning to have been a mere effect of the 
intrigues of thole who oppoſed the King, and that 
ſeveral pretended it was all owing to accident, and 
the peoples diſcontents. The reader w1ll be able 
to judge, when he has ſeen what paſſed about the 
cloſe of December. | | 

On Monday the twenty-ſeventh of this month, 
there was a great concourſe of people at Weſtmin- 
ſter, whither flocked they who had preſented the 
Londoners petition, abundance of apprentices, infi- 
nite numbers of others, with pretenſe of waiting 
for his Majeſty's and the parliament's anſwer. 
Among theſe multitudes, many were heard to cry 
aloud, No Biſhops! No Biſhops! ?? This cor- 
reſponded with the apprentices petition. The 
* — of Lincoln *, lately nominated to the ſee 
of York, repairing with the earl of Dover to the 
houſe of peers, and obſerving a young fellow bel- 
lowing louder than the reſt againſt biſhops, ran 
and ſeized him, in order to have him ſent to 
priſon : but the mob reſcued the youth, and, 
gathering around the prelate, ſo hemmed him in 
that he could not ſtir, ſo that he was near being 
preſſed to death. However, they at length let 
him go, ſtill crying out as loud as they could, 
„ No Biſhops !”? 

At the ſame time, three or four officers, who 
had lately ferved againſt the Scots, walking near 
Weſtminſter-hall, one of them, captain David 
Hide, drew his ſword, ſay ing, He would cut 
e the throats of thoſe round-headed crop-eared 
« dogs who bawled againſt the biſhops.” But 
his brother-officers refuſing to ſecond him, he was 
laid hold on by ſome citizens, brought before the 
commons and by them impriſoned, There 1s no 
other known origin of the name of Roundheads, 
which thenceforwards was given to the parliamen- 
tarians (1). 3 

The ſame day colonel Lunsford, with thirty or 
forty officers, coming thro! Weſtminſter-hall, and 
meeting the multitudes, drew their ſwords and hurt 
about twenty apprentices and citizens. Notice 
thereof being carried into the city, great numbers 
of apprentices and others, haſted down to Weſt- 
minſter with ſwords and ſtaves, which occaſioned a 
terrible uproar both in London and Weſtminſter, 
The lord-mayor, to prevent farther diſorders, com- 
manded the city gates to be ſhut, and put in arms 


A— 


the militia, while on the ocher hand Charles ordered CuARLESI 
ſome of the Middleſex and Weſtminſter trained- AN' 1041. 
bands to come by turns and guard his perſon. 

The lords, ſeeing fo great a tumult, ordered the Phe lords try 
gentleman-uſher of the black rod, to command in vain to ap- 
that mutinous rabble to depart home. Their an- peaſe the 
ſwer was, they could not, becauſe Lunsford, with tumults. 
other ſwordimen, lay in wait for them in Weſt- Nac vol 

a alſon, Vol. 
minſter-hall, and had already wounded ſeveral. II. p. 781. 
Thereupon their lordſhips appointed a commitee ; 
to examine, what warrant Lunsford and the other 
officers had to come to Weſtminſter, as alſo, what 
notice had been given to any others to come in 
multitudes about the parliament-houſe. They tried 
Once more to ſend away the people; but, not 
ſucceeding, defired the commons to join with them 
in publiſhing a declaration againſt tumults, and in 
petitioning the King for a guard. "The commons The com- 
replied, it was now ſo late, that they had not time mons act 
to take this requeſt into conſideration, Mean ©2dly- 
while, on information that ſome of the mob were P 784,792 
ſent to priſon, they appointed a commitee to ex- 
amine, by whoſe authority they were impriſoned, 
with power to releaſe them if it was thought 
proper. A clear evidence that this tumult was not 
diſagreeable to the commons (2). 

Next morning, the twenty-eighth, the tumult The tumult 
was renewed 1n the fame manner as the day before, continued. 
and the commons were as little ſollicitous to have Ruſhworth, 
it appeaſed. On the contrary, they adjourned the Vol. IV. p. 
debate of their lordſhips requeſt *cill the morrow, ©” 
Finally, on the twenty ninth, a rabble being re- 
aſſembled, they acquainted the lords, that they 
were ready to join in all lawful ways and means 
to appeaſc theſe tumults, but for printing a decla- 
ration, it was a matter which would require ſome 
farther deliberation (3). 


It is very apparent that the commons deſired not Remark on 
to have theſe tumults ſo ſoon ended, eſpecially if the commons 
what is reported of mr, Pym, one of the leading procedure. 
members, be real fact. It is affirmed, he ſaid to xr 
one who perſuaded him to indeavor preventing theſe boy * 
tumultuous aſſemblies, «++ God forbid the people Dugdale's 
&« ſhould be hindered from obtaining their juſt de- view, p. 80. 
&« fires.” Indeed, the houſe in general cannot be 
charged with having taken any reſolution to incou- 
rage theſe tumults. Nevertheleſs, it is but too pro- 
bable, not to ſay certain, that they were cauſed by 
the intrigues and direction of ſome of the leaders of 
his Majeſty's opponents. | 

To be convinced of this truth, one needs only to 
conſider, what was the ſituation of affairs at the 
end of December, 1641. The redreſs of grievances 
was no longer the point; that was now compleated 
without any oppoſition from the King. He could 
therefore affirm, that his conſent to the acts paſſed 
in this parliament was the effect of his love for his 
people, with as much reaſon as his adverſaries could 
allege its being all diſſimulation and merely by com- 
pulſion. It is certain that, after King Charles's 
return from Scotland, there were in the parliament 
many members who wiſhed the reform might be 
carried no farther, perſuaded as they were, that 
what was already done ſufficed for the kingdom's 
ſafety, and prevention of arbitrary government 
hereafter. This was the prevailing opinion in the. 
upper-houſe, chiefly becauſe of the biſhops and 
Popiſh lords, who always made the balance incline 
to his Majeſty's fide, when this capital point was in 
queſtion, either directly or indirectly. 


"ow SR YT 


K 
* 


(1) The apprentices it ſeems wore the hair of their head cut ro 
diſton among them, cryed out : See what a handſome young 


appellative. 


(2) Cornelius Burgeſs, a Puritan miniſter, uſed to ſay of the rabble, © Theſe are my ban-dogs, I can ſet them on, and I can 


« fetch them off again.“ 


(3) This anſwer to the lords was on the eighth. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 465+ 


und, and the Queen 1 from a window, Samuel Barnar- 
Roundhead is there!“ This 


ome aſſert to have given riſe to that 


In 
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In the houſe of commons it was quite otherwiſe. 


An? 1641. Moſt of the members, not contenting themſelves 
Wa with having redreſſed grievances, were allo for lef- 


Clarendon, 
P. 247 


ſening the royal authority, and incapacitating the 
King from governing thenceforwards as he had 
done before this parliament. Some acted thro' pure 
diffidence of Charles's ſincerity : others thro? fear of 
being expoſed to his reſentment, if he ſhould ever 
be in a condition to make them feel its effects. Be- 
fide theſe two motives, the Preſbyterians had a 
third, viz. to alter church-government, which they 
evidently foreſaw could never be effected, but by 
diſabling Charles to make oppoſition. All theſe 
members were united in one fcheme of retrenching 
great part of this Prince's power: but the difference 
between them was very wide as to their animoſity 
againſt him, and the zeal wherewith they purſued 
the execution of their project. The Preſbycerians 
were warmeſt and molt paſſionate; while others, 
who acted only from motives of jealouſy and diffi- 
dence behaved with more moderation. They could 
not, without a fort of remorſe, contribute towards 
precipitating the whole nation into confuſion, upon 
the foundation of a bare diſtruſt, or of a fear which 
would not admit of any remedy. This had occa- 
ſioned great debates among the members concerning 
their remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom. 
Many conſidered it as unneceſſary 3 while others 
ſupported it, becauſe they ſaw no ſurer way of 
making a breach between King and parliament: and 
without ſuch rupture they looked on themſelves as 
undone ; for they could not otherwiſe hope to exe- 
Cute their projects. Oliver Cromwell, who as yet 
made no figure in the houſe, told lord Falkland, 
« That if the remonſtrance had been rejected, he 
« would have fold all he had next morning, and 
« never ſeen England more.“ 

After this remonſtrance was preſented to King 
Charles, his enemies loſt no opportunity to cheriſh 
the peoples fears and jealouſies, wherein they had a 
double proſpect 1. They prepared them for the 
change they were meditating, by urging the abſo- 
late neceſſity of diminiſhing the regal power. 
2. By irritating Charles, they hoped to ingage him 
in ſome violent meaſures, proper to confirm the ſuſ- 
picions they were ſtriving to infuſe into the people, 
in which they ſucceeded but too well; that Prince 
being ſo unhappy as not to have about him any 
able counſellors, to warn him of the ſnares laid for 
him by his inſidious adverſaries. Nevertheleſs, 
they were ſtill very far from their end, by reaſon of 
the obſtacles they met with in the houſe of peers, 
where the biſhops and Popiſh lords brake all their 
meaſures. | | 

Very poſlibly, this contraſt between the two 
houſes would have been of much longer continuance 
had not the tumultuous concourſe of the Londoners 
about Weſtminſter very opportunely occurred to ter- 
rify the prelates and Popiſh peers, as will be ſeen 
preſently. When therefore ſuch multitudes were 
ſeen flocking to Weſtminſter, exclaiming againſt 
the biſhops and Catholic lords, inſulting the peers of 
Charles's party, in a word, acting ſo conformably 
to the commons deſires and intentions, one cannot 
eaſily help thinking but they were countenanced and 
incouraged by ſome of that houſes members; and 
the rather, as no other probable reaſon of ſo ſudden 


a commotion can be aſſigned. 


As to the juſtice of the commons project of diſ- 
abling their Sovereign from purſuing the courſe he 
had followed during fifteen years, it is a queſtion 
not readily to be decided. The point is to know 
whether, at the time we are now upon, in reſtor- 
ing King Charles to all his rights, there was Juſt 
ground to confide in him, without any apprelienſion 
of his future abuſing ſuch power. But there is ſo much 
to be ſaid on either ſide of the queſtion, that un- 
braſſed perſons muft needs be at a loſs, and the more 
as the thing is to know perfectly, what was this 
Prince's intention, which no one can poſſibly diſco- 
ver, It 1s therefore barely on conjectures that ſome 
decide, that, after his Majeſty's conceſſions in this 
parliament, in favor of his ſubjects, it was reaſonable 
to rely on his word ; and that others affirm, it was 
impradent to conſider this Prince's aſſent to the 
acts as a proof of his intention to govern according 
to law, ſince this aſſent was not altogether volun- 
tary. On this queſtion run all the papers which 
* afterwards publiſhed, either by King or par- 
tament, 


The tumults ſtill continuing about the parliament 


Cnargs 
AN? 1641 


The tumult; 


houſe, and the commons not appearing very urgent continue. 
to appeaſe them, twelve biſhops met at the arch- Ruſhworth, 


biſhop of York's, to conſult what was to be done. 
Here, by advice of the archbiſhop, they reſolved 
on not going any more to the houſe of peers, but 
MR to his Majeſty and their lordſhips the fol- 
owing proteſtation (1). 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, and the 
lords and peers, now aſſembled in parliament ; 
the humble petition and proteſtation of all the 


biſhops and prelates now called by his Majeſty's 


writs to attend the parliament, and preſent 
about London and Weſtminſter for that ſer- 
vice, 


te 1 HAT whereas the petitioners are called 
cc up by ſeveral and reſpective writs, and 
e under great penalties, to attend in parliament, 
e and have a clear and indubitate right to vote in 
ce hills, and other matters whatſoever, debatable 


“ in parliament, by the ancient cuſtoms, laws and 


ce ſtatutes of this realm, and ought to be protected 
« by your Majeſty, quietly to attend and proſecute 
ce that great ſervice. 

„They humbly remonſtrate and proteſt before 


« God, your Majeſty, and the noble lords and 


«© peers now aſſembled in parliament, that, as they 
« have an indubitate right to ſit and vote in the 
ce houſe of lords, ſo are they (it they may be pro- 
ce tected from force and violence) moſt ready and 
« willing to perform their duties accordingly : and 
de that they do abominate all actions and opinions 
ce tending to Popery, and the maintenance thereof; 
« as alſo all propenſion and inclination to any ma- 


e lignant party, or any other ſide or party what- 


„ ſoever, to the which their own reaſon and con- 
« ſciences ſhall not move them to adhere. 

«« But whereas they have been, at ſeveral times, 
« violently menaced, affronted and aſſaulted by 
e multitudes of people, in their coming to per- 
« form their ſervices in that honorable houſe; and 
e lately chaſed away, and put in danger of their 
e lives, and can find no redreſs or protection, upon 
% ſundry complaints made to both houſes in theſe 
& particulars, 


— 2 


„ 


(1) This proteſtation was penned in heat and haſte, by Williams, archbiſhop of Vork, juſt after the treatment he had met 
with from the apprentices and others, and, without delay, preſented by him to the King, with an humble deſire, that 
his Majeſty would ſend it to the houſe of peers, ſince the biſhops could not do it themſelves, and that he would 
command, it ſhould be entered into the journal of the houſe. His Majeſty juſt caſt his eye upon it, and believing it 
drawn by mature advice, delivered it to the keeper, who unfortunately happened to be preſent, commanding him to 


deliver it to the houſe. Clarendon, Vol. I. 


p. 276. Some ſay, that the lord keeper was ordered not to read it, till 


the King, at the biſhops inſtance, came into the houſe of peers. But, that to ingratiate himſelf with the parliament, 


to whom he was become obnoxious, he communicated. the petition to ſome unfriendly members of both houſes. Collier's 
Eccl. Hiſt, Vol. II. P · 818. . 


„They 


Vol IV. p. 
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794. 
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cuhARLZsI * They likewiſe humbly proteſt, before your 

Aw 1641. Majeſty, and the noble houſe of peers, that, 

1 faving unto themſelves all their rights and inte- 

. reſt of ſiting and voting in the houſe at other 
« times, they dare not fit or vote in the houſe of 
« peers, until your Majeſty ſhall farther {ſecure 
« them from all affronts, indignities and dangers in 
<« the premiſes. 

« Laſtly; whereas their fears are not builded upon 
« fantaſies and conceits, but upon ſuch grounds and 
« objects as may well terrify men of good reſolu- 
« tion and much conſtancy, they do, in all duty 
« and humility, proteſt before your Majeſty, and 
<< the peers of that moſt honorable houſe of parlia- 
«<< ment, againſt all laws, orders, votes, reſolutions 
ce and determinations, as in themſelves null, and 
<< of none effect, which in their abſenſe, ſince the 
„ twenty-ſeventh of this inſtant month of Decem- 
<« ber, 1641, have already paſſed ; as likewiſe, 
<« againſt all ſuch as ſhall hereafter paſs in that 
& moſt honorable houſe, during the time of their 
c forced and violent abſenſe from the ſaid moſt ho- 
<< norable houſe; not denying but, if their abſent- 
<< ing themſelves were wiltul and voluntary, that 
<« moſt honorable houſe might proceed in all theſe 
<< premiſes, their abſenſe, or this their proteſtation 
% notwithſtanding. _ „„ 

( And humbly beſeeching your moſt excellent 
«<< Majeſty to command the clerk of that houſe of 
<< peers, to enter this their petition and proteſtation 
„ among his records,” 


They will ever pray to God to bleſs and pre- 
ſerve, &c. | 


Joh. Eborac: Tho. Dureſme : Rob. Co. 
& Lich: Joſ. Norwich: Jo. Aſaphen: 
Guil. Ba. & Wells: Geo. Hereford: 
Rob. Oxon : Mat. Ely: Godfr. Gloceſt. 
Jo. Peterburg : Morg. Landaff. 


»0 --— * 


* 


Remark on We are to obſerve that, among theſe twelve 


this proteſta- biſhops, there were nine of thoſe thirteen whom the 


tion. commons accuſed on account of the late convoca- 
tion's canons. | 
It is evident, that this proteſtation tended to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament, without Charles's interpoſing: 
for if, according to the proteſtation, the houſe of peers 
could do nothing but what was in itſelf void, with- 
out the prelates concurrence, it was no leſs certain, 
that the houſe of commons could do nothing valid 
without concurrence of the peers ; whence it fol- 
lowed, that the parliament was become uſeleſs, or 
ſuſpended, in the intention of the biſhops by this 
proteſtation. It is likewiſe manifeſt, that King 
Charles had the ſame thought, by his haſte to com- 
municate the proteſtation to their lordſhips, poſſibly 
even before its being examined by his council, 
Very probably, he imagined their lordſhips would 
eſpouſe the biſhops cauſe, as making, according to 
his notion, a third eſtate of parliament, and that 
this affair might occaſion the parliament's diffolu- 
tion. But he found that this houſe of peers, hither- 
to ſo favorable to him, was no longer in the ſame 
diſpoſitions, ſince the biſhops and Popiſh lords were 
frightened away by tumults. The majority of 
voices not being now for his Majeſty, the houſe 
looked on this proteſtation with a very different eye 


from what Charles expected. They deſired a con- Cnantesl! 
ference with the commons, where the lord-keeper, Ax' 1641. 
in name of all the peers, told them, „ That this 
£6 proteſtation containing matters of dangerous con- Pullworth, 

ſequence, extending to the deep intrenching upon 2% Ve g. 
the fundamental privileges and being of parlia- Ne. 1 
ments, the lords had thought fit to communicate 11. p. 291 
it to the commons, as a thing of great and ge— 8 
„ neral concernment.“ 

No ſooner had the commons received the report The comimdn 
of this conference, but they determined on inſtant- accuſe twelve 
ly charging thoſe twelve biſhops of high-treaſon, bifops of 
for attempting to ſubvert the fundamentaſ laws and hig lltreaton: 

| : . * : . 496, &c. 
the very _ of parliaments. This reſolution Rugwort 
ought not to ſeem ſtrange, after having ſeen how Vol. IV. 
the commons ſtood affected towards prelates. They p. 467- 
were very careful not to loſe ſuch a fair opportunity Clarendon, 
of freeing themſclves from thoſe obſtacles they per- P. ©”? * 
petually met with, in the upper-houſe, from the bi- 
ſhops; and beſide, the peers ſeemed diſpoſed to 
come into their meaſures. So, that very moment, 
mr. Glyn was deputed away to their lordſhips 
above, formally ro accuſe the twelve biſhops ot 
high-treaton, and to deſire they might be put into 
ſafe cuſtody (1). The lords thereupon ordered the 
black-rod to bring thoſe twelve bithops to the bar who are ſent 
of their houſe, which was done by eight at night, — 4 veg 
and ten of them were commited to the Tower. Vol. IV. P. 
Moreton biſhop of Durham, and Wright biſhop of 468. 488 
Litchfield and Coventry, in regard of their great 
age, remained in the black-rod's cuſtody. 

On the morrow, December 31, the commons Nalſon, 
deſired their lordſhips to take into conſideration the Vol. II. p. 
bill, ſent up ſome months ſince, for taking away the 800. 
biſhops votes; to which the lords anſwered; * They 
6 would take the ſame into conſideration in con- 

% venient time (2).“ 

Alſo that day, the commons ſent his Majeſty a Thecommons 
commitee, repreſenting, „That the houte was deſire a guard. 
under great apprehenſions, by reaſon of a malig- P. 793, Soi. 
<* nant party who were continually forming perni- Ts 
* cious deſigns : nay, that ſome of them had im- vg . 
ce brued their hands in the blood of his ſubjects, at 
cen the gates of his palace, in the face and at the 
„ doors of the parliament. That therefore they 
e humbly beſought his Majeſty, that they might 
ce have a guard * commanded by the earl of Eflex, * From Lon- 
of whoſe fidelity there could be no ſuſpicion.” don. 

As the London populace were diſperſed, and the Thy cauſe 
officers ſtill kept about Weſtminſter, the houſe arms to be 
was under ſome apprehenſion of inſults from theſe brought into 
reformades, and particularly Lunsford, who was a r houſe. 
deſperate perſon. So, the King deſiring to have 
this meſſage in writing, which had been delivered 
by word of mouth only, and not returning any an- 
ſwer that day, the commons ordered, that thirty 
or forty halberts ſhould be brought into the houſe, 
tor their better ſecurity. Mo | 
Their apprehenſions were farther increaſed on The inns of 
notice, that the young gentlemen of the inns of court gentle- 
court were aſſembled, and gone to Whitehall, to men offer to 
offer their ſervice to his Majeſty, who had received Fo the 
them very graciouſly, and ordered them to be Nalfon, Vol. 
handſomely entertained at tables provided for them. II. p. 80z. 

King Charles, on his part, was not free from Charles in- 
uneaſineſs. He feared the tumultuous concourſe of Joins the lord 


p Avor to - 
people would be renewed on New-year's day; and 2 Aer = 


— Ibid. 


Ys 
cc 
cc 
cc 


— 


—— CD 


(1) Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 279.) ſays, the biſhops 


4 Ruſhworth, 
friends took ſo great offenſe at this indiſcreet proteſtation, Vol. IV. p. 


that, tho" they deſired to preſerve their function, they had no compaſſion or regard, of their perſons, or what became 469. 


of them; inſomuch as, in the whole debate, there was only one gentleman who 


ſpake in their behalf, and ſaid, «+ He 


«« did not believe they were guilty of high-treaſon ; but that they were ſtark mad, and therefore deſired they might be 


s ſent to Bedlam.” 


(2) Not long before this, the King had filled in the following manner, ſome ſees which were made vacant. Dr-.Prideaux was 
made biſhop of Worceſter, dr. Winniff of Lincoln, dr. Brownrigg of Exeter, dr. Henry King of Chicheſter, and dr. Folie 
of Briſtol, The commons were, it ſeems, thereupon much troubled, that, at a time when they reſolved to take away the 0 * 
the King ſhould preſume to make new biſhops. Mr. Edward Hyde (afterwards earl of Clarendon) was now admited into the 


King's 1 
Vor. II. 


larendon, Vol. 1. p. 239, 269. Warwick, p. 194. 


8 8 therefore 
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803. 


therefore ſent orders to the common: council of 
London, to take good meaſures for prevention of 
all ſuch diſorders as had lately happened, wherein 
he was obeyed moſt punctually. | Vs 
The parliament having adjourned from Friday 
till Monday, the morrow being New-year's day, 
and next day Sunday, it was the third of January 
before Charles returned his anſwer to the commons 
meſſage concerning a guard, which was to this 
purport : 
« That it was with great grief of heart, he found 
the commons, inſtead ot reaping the fruits of 
his grace and affection to his people, ſhould 
« ſuffer jealouſies, diſtruſts and fears to be ſo pre- 
ec valent among them, as to induce them to declare 
them unto him in ſo high a meaſure as they had 
done: that he was wholly ignorant of the grounds 
of their apprehenſions ; but if he had any 
knowledge or belief of the leaſt deſign, in any, 
of violence againſt them, he would purſue them 
with the ſame ſeverity and deteſtation as he 
would do the greateſt attempt upon his crown. 
Withal, he ingaged ſolemnly, on the word of a 
King, that the ſecurity of all and every of them 
from violence, was and ſhould ever be as much 
his care, as the preſervation of himſelt and his 
children : and if this general aſſurance ſhould not 
ſuffice to remove their apprehenſions, he would 
command ſuch a guard to wait upon them, as he 
would be reſponliÞble for to him who had charged 
him with the ſafety and protection of his 
ſubjects.” 
Betore we proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſhew 
exactly the ſituation of King Charles's affairs, in 
the begining of the year 1642. There was in the 
houſe of commons a ſtrong party, who were labor- 
ing to deprive him of good part of his preroga- 
tives, ſome thro? fear or diſtruſt, others for more 
hidden deſigns ; but theſe laſt took care not to 
divulge their intentions: they pretended to act only. 
on the fame motives of diſtruſt which influenced 
the firſt, in expectation of ingaging them by de- 
grees to ſecond them in their projects. For this 
reaſon, they loſt no opportunity to inflame thi> 
diffidence of the King, by agravating whatſoever 
could be blamed in his government during the firſt 
fifteen years of his reign ; and by refering all his 
actions, ſince this parliament began, to the ſame 
principles by which he had formerly governed : in 
ſhort, their drift was to make him thought {till the 
lame, and not to have any way altered his maxims: 
that his condeſcenſion for the parliament had been 
forced, and was all diſſimulation: that he only 
waited for a proper ſeaſon to return to his old 
courſes, and when once. he was reſtored to his au- 
thority, he would uſe it to be revenged on thoſe 
by whom he thought himſelf injured, and to take 
Juſter meaſures to eſtabliſh a deſpotic government. 
In effect, as all theſe particulars depended on this 
Prince's ſecret intentions, they could not be mani- 
feſtly proved; yet ſuch hints were given as ſerved 
to 4 impreſſion on many people. It was ob- 
ſerved, that Charles always talked of his aſſent to 
the acts of this parliament, as being of pure grace, 
and not of juſtice; whence it was caſy to infer, 
that he reſerved to himſelf the power of revoking 
them when he ſhould find occaſion : that there was 
but too much reaſon to ſuſpect he was concerned 
in the Iriſh rebellion, conſidering in what juncture 
of time it brake out, and the rebels declaration, that 
they had the King's and Queen's authority for what 
they did: that it was very probable, he ſhewed a 
regard to the Papiſts, to make uſe of them on oc- 
caſion: that he could not reſolve to execute the 
ſeven prieſts legally condemned, tho' he had been 
earneſtly. deſired by both houſes of parliament: that 
natwichitauding his conſtant promiles to put the laws 


cc 


cc 


| 


in execution againſt recuſants, it had never been Cn 
performed; but, on the contrary, he truſted recu- Ay? 


ſants with the moſt important charges: that the con- 
; 1 to ſeduce the army plainly diſcovered his 

eſigns: that, very lately, he had violated the pri- 
vileges of parliament in fo evident a manner, that 


there was not a ſingle member, in both houſes, 


who was not perſuaded of the reality of this viola- 
tion: that nevertheleſs, inſtead of fatisfaction, he 


had anſwered, © That he himſelf did not believe 
he had violated the privileges of parliament, 


& nor ever intended it:“ that therefore it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to limit his power, and diſable 
him from governing thenceforward at his pleaſure, 
as he had done during fifteen years ſucceſſively, 
Theſe reaſons produced in mens minds various 
effects, according to the temper, underſtanding and 
principles of thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, 
To ſome they appeared too uncertain to ground 
thereon projects of retrenching the regal power, and 
conſequently of altering the government's conſtitu- 
ion. Others looked on them as unanſwerable, 
There were however many members who wavered 
between their diſtruſt of the King, and their fear of 
involving the nation in troubles, on a doubtful foun- 
dation. Nevertheleſs, theſe were eaſily pertuaded 
to join in proceedings repreſented to them as necef- 


ſary precautions, without being let into their real 


deſign 3 as for inſtance, to conſent to the bill for 
excluding the biſhops, 
Preſbyterian faction told them, that it was their 
intention to diminiſh the royal power, in order 
more eaſily to eſtabliſh Preſbytery upon the ruins 
of Epiſcopacy, they would never have ſucceeded ; 
nay, they would have rendered themſelves ſo ſuſ- 
pected as to have utterly forfeited their whole credit: 
tor we are to recollect that the heads of that party 
which oppoſed the King, tho' moſtly Preſbyterians, 
had not yet acted as ſuch, but only as zealous 
aſſertors of the peoples rights, and as enemies to 
tyranny, wherein the whole faction were perfectly 
united. When therefore they ſtarted any motion 
againſt prelates, they inſinuated it not to be in 
natred of epiſcopacy, but to leſſen the biſhops 
credit, which they had abuſed in ſupporting 
deſpotiſm, and to diſable them from doing ſo for the 
future. Unluckily, diverſe of the right reverend 
had given too much cauſe of complaint, and by 
their conduct ingaged even many church of Eng- 
land men to concur in the deſign of limiting the 
authority of prelates in general. | 

Before the biſhops and Popiſh peers had abſented 
themſelves from the houſe of lords, the laſt- 
mentioned faction met with unſurmountable ob- 


| ſtructions in that houſe : nay, even after that, the 


remnant were not alike devoted to this party. A 
good number of peers ſtill remained who, thoꝰ op- 
polite to Charles, and extremely jealous of him, 
could not however reſolve on taking any ſtep which 
{truck at the government of either church or ſtate, 
or at leaſt which tended to alter the conſtitution. 
So, ever ſince the parliament's re-afſembling, the 
Preſbyterians had yet been as it were only ſtrugling 
with the reſt of King Charles's opponents, gradually 
to induce them to concur in retrenching the royal 
authority. They had got paſſed the remonſtrance 
of the Kingdom's ſtate and condition, ſpread ſuſ- 
picions of his Majeſty touching the Iriſh rebellion, 
and prevented ſending to Ireland any Engliſh forces. 
Their intrigues had bred great diſtruſt concerning 
the Popiſh party, countenanced and protected by 
Charles, and produced mortitying addreſſes to that 
Prince upon the breach of parliamentary privileges, 


and the lieutenancy of the Tower; tumultuous aſ- 


ſemblies of mobs at Weſtminſter ; the petition for 

a guard, as if tlie houſe of commons was great! 

in danger from the King's party. Finally, diverſe 
| ; f | biſhops, 


ARL ESI 
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Had the leaders of the 
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cnARTLESs I biſhops, their principal enemies, were in the Tower. 

Aw 1641. In all this Preſbyterianiſm ſcarcely ſhewed itſelf at 

all, and if ſome ſuſpected it to be the chief cauſe of 

thahoſe diſturbances, at leaſt to prove it would have 
been no eaſy matter. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the Preſ- 
byterians {till ſaw themſelves very remote from their 
purpoſe. They had ſufficient credit to get paſſed 
in tae houſe of commons votes agreeable to the 
whole party's general deſign; yet were they them- 
ſelves very ſenſible they durſt not yet venture openly 
to diſcover their particular end, I mean the church 
of England's overthrow, and Preſbytery's eſtabliſh- 
ment. It was firſt of all neceſſary to diſable Charles 
to oppole it. For that purpoſe were to be gained 
thoſe members of both houſes who ſtill wavered 
between their diffidence of this Prince, and the fear 
of involving in dangerous confuſions their country, 
if the conſtitution ſhould be attacked. Theſe 
members were ſufficiently numerous to raiſe in- 
vincible obſtacles to this project, by ſiding with the 
royaliſts : for it muſt not be imagined that all who 
oppoſed King Charles were of the ſame character, 
and acted on like principles and motives. They 
were only united in this ſingle point, 1. e. tyranny 

being equally odious to them, they wiſhed to be 
| intirely freed from it, with equal ardor. 
charles or- 


Matters being in this poſition, Charles, as adviſed 
ders a peer by lord Digby then his chief counſellor, took a ſtep 
nd five e the moſt imprudent, and moſt fatal to his affairs, 
eule of he could poſſibly take at ſuch a juncture. The 
kizh-treaſon. third of January, 1641-2, his attorney-gencral, ſir 
Ruſhworth, Edward Herbert, coming to the houſe ot peers, ac- 
Vol. IV... quainted them, that his Majeſty had commanded 
Nan, him to accuſe of high-treaſon lord Kimbolton (1), 
Vol. II. p. and five commoners, viz, Denzil Hollis, fic Arthur 
$11. Haſlerig, John Pym, John Hampden, and Wil- 
Annals, liam Strode: At the ſame time he delivered the 
nM general articles of impeachment, which Charles 


himſelf gave him ; viz. 

1. That they had traiterouſly indeavored to ſub- 
vert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom of England; to deprive the King of his 
royal power, and to place in ſubjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical power over the lives, liberties and 
eſtates of his Majeſty's liege people. 

2. That they had traiterouſly indeavored, by 
many foul aſperſions upon his Majeſty and his go- 
vernment, to alienate the affections of his people, 
and to make his Majeſty odious unto them. 
3. That they had indeavorcd to draw his Ma- 
jeſty's late army to diſobedience to his Majeſty's 

command, and to ſide with them in their traiterous 
deſigns, | [> 

4. That they had traiterouſly invited and in- 
couraged a foreign power to invade his Majeſty's 
kingdom of England. | 

5. That they had traiterouſly indeavored to ſub- 
vert the rights, and the very being of parliaments. 

6. That, for the compleating of their traiterous 
deſigns, they had indeavored, ſo far as in them lay, 
by torce and terror, to compel the parliament ro 
Join with them in their traiterous deſigns 3 and to 
that end had actually raiſed and countenanced tu- 
mults againſt the King and parliament. 


P. 280. 
Articles a- 
gainſt them, 


7. That they had traiterouſly conſpired to levy, - 


and actually had levied, war againſt the King. 
Then mr. attorney ſaid, that he was farther 
charged to deſire, on his Majeſty's behalf: 
1. That a ſelect commitee, under a command of 


ſecreſy, may be appointed to take the examination 


of ſuch witneſſes as the King will produce in this 


buſineſs, as formerly hath been done in caſes of like 


nature, according to the juſtice of this houſe. 


cc offer to ſeal the doors, trunks, or papers, that 


2. Liberty to add and alter, if there ſhould be Cy ARIEST 
cauſe. . Ax' 164rt. 

3. That their lordſhips would take care for ſ V. 
curing the perſons, as in juſtice there ſhould be | 
cauſe. | 

One cannot well conceive what Charles's drift Conſidera- 
could be in this extraordinary accuſition, and what tions on Kin 
he could thence hope for, conſidering the number- Charles's con: 
leſs difficulties which preſented, and which it was *. he ais 
ſcarcely poſſible not to foreſee. * 
Firſt; his Majeſty demanded of the peers juſtice 
againſt five members of the commons houſe, the 
parliament fiting, which was a moſt evident jrre— 
gularity, ſince their lordſhips were not the members 
of the lower-houle's proper judges, while the par- 
lament was aſſembled, without the conſent of that 
houſe, whereof King Charles could not be ignorant. 
Conſequently they had no power to commit the tive 
members. Why then was it deſired? 

Secondly; in this accuſation, Charles attacked five 
commoners, who were leading members in that 
houſe. How therefore could he expect, in ſuch 
junctures, that the commons would deliver up their 
leaders, on pretenſe of a general acculation which 
deſcended nor to any particulars? _ 

_ Thirdly; his Majeſty, in accuſing thoſe five 
members, properly accuſed of treaſon the whole 
houſe, as was eaſy to perceive by barely looking on 
the articles, | 

Finally; how could he expect that the parlia- 
ment, who had given the Scots three hundred 
thouſand pounds, as a compenſation for their bro- 
therly aſſiſtance, would conſider as high-treaſon the 
inviting them into the kingdom, ſuppoſing he had 
been able to prove this aſſertion ? 

All this manifeſts King Charles's having been 
very ill adviſed when he undertook this affair, at 
ſuch a juncture. Accordingly, not a ſingle hiſtorian, 
even among thoſe moſt devoted to him, who does 
not at leaſt own it was a moſt imprudent and un- 
ſeaſonable procedure. 

After reading the articles of accuſation, lord The peers 
Kimbolton ſtood up and prayed, that, as he had ſcrutiniſe the 
a public charge, he might have a public clearing, ny of 
But the peers proceeded not ſo haſtily as his Ma- 1 a 
jeſty expected. The firſt ſtep they took was Ruſhworth, 
appointing a commitee to examine the regularity of Vol. IV. 
this charge, and to ſearch the records, whether p. 474- 
there ever had been any ſuch proceeding, and vel II. 5 

. . . | OL II. p. 
whether accuſations againſt a peer might be brought g12. 
into their houſe by the attorney- general. As to the 
accuſation againſt the five commoners, they did 
not ſo much as take it into conſideration, whether 
they ſhould receive it, but contented themſelves 
with acquainting that houſe, that certain of their 
members were accuſed of high-treaſon by the 
attorney-general. | | 

Alſo then the commons had notice, that ſeveral ꝓhe papers, 

ao , 2 5 
perſons were at mr. Hollis's and mr. Pym's, ſealing gc. of the 
up their trunks, doors and papers. The like was parties ac- 
done in the houſes of the three other parties accuſed, cuſed ſealed 
Thereupon the commons ordered their ſerjeant to . 
break open the ſeals, and apprehend thoſe who put 
them on. Moreover they paſſed an order, “that Oder of che 
« if any perſons whatever ſhould come to the commons. 
« lodgings of any member of the houſe, and there p 813. 

Vel. IV.” 
ce then ſuch members ſhould require the aſſiſtance Vol. 1d. 
of the conſtable to keep ſuch perſons in ſafe P 47+ 476. 
« cuſtody, 'till the houſe ſhould give farther order. 
« That it any perſon ſhould offer to arreſt or de- 
c tain 2 member, without firſt acquainting the 
« houſe therewith, it was lawful for ſuch member 


« to ſtand upon his guard of defenſe, and for any 


| (1) 80n of the earl of Mancheſter, 3 * Rill alive, and this lord, who had been called to the houſe of peers by the title of 


lord Kimbolton, was himſelt afterwards earl of Mancheſter. Rapin. 


« perſon 
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CHarLesl . perſon to aſſiſt him, according to the proteſtation 
Ax' 1641. taken to defend the privileges of parliament. 

Very ſoon after, the commons repreſented to 
Conference their Jordſhips, in a conference, that the King had 


_ n both dered the trunks, chambers and ſtudies of ſeveral 


Nalſon, of their members to be ſcaled up, and had in a 


Ibid. warlike manner, poſted a guard at Whitehall; 
wherefore they deſired, that there might likewiſe 
be placed about the parliament ſuch guards as ſhould 
be approved by both houſes, or elſe that their lord- 
ſhips join with them in adjourning to a place of 

Charles de- ſafety. During this conference, a ſerjeant at arms 


mands the five camè from his Majeſty to the houſe of commons, 
members. 


Thid and required the five members accuſed. The ſerjeant 
Clarendon, being ordercd to withdraw, the commons appointed 
p. 281. ſome of their members to wait on the King, and ac- 


Ruſhworth, quaint him, That his meſſage was a matter of 
Vol. IV. p. e great conſequence; that it concerned the pri- 
+75 e vilege of parliament, and of all the commons of 
« England: that they will take it into conſideration, 
e and attend his Majeſty with their anſwer, with as 
much ſpeed as the greatneſs of the buſineſs will 
<« permit; and, in the mean time, the five mem- 
ce bers ſhall be ready to anſwer any legal charge 
% made againſt them.” Then they diſmiſſed the 
Thoſe mem- ſerjeant who had brought this meſſage. At the 
dern r ſame time, they injoined the five members to give 
5 their daily attendance on the houſe. 
During this, the peers had ordered the doors and 
Reſolution of trunks of the members of both houſes which were 
the peers. ſealed ſhould be opened, and reſolved to join with 
Ibid. the commons in a petition to his Majeſty for ſuch a 
guard as both houſes ſhould approve. They had 
moreover ordered, that two of their body, with 
ſome commoners, ſhould repreſent to the King, that 
the privileges of parliament had been violated. 
Report of the Next morning, January four, lord Falkland re- 
King's an- ported his Majeſty's anſwer to the commons meſ- 
er. 6 lage touching breach of privilege. He ſaid, the 
P. 479. King aſked him, whether the houſe did expect any 
anſwer? and, before lord Falkland replied, told 
him, he would ſend his anſwer to-morrow as ſoon 
as the houſe was ſet. Mean while, he bid him ac- 
quaint the houſe, that the ſerjeant had done nothing 
but what he had directions from himſelf to do. 


Demand of Preſently after this report, the commons ſent and 


the commons deſired a conference with their lordſhips, to ac- 
to their lord- quaint them, that a ſcandalous paper was publiſhed, 


| ſhips. 


Ibid. containing articles of high-treaſon againſt lord Kim- 
bolton, &c. and to deſire they would concur in 
puniſhing the authors and publiſhers thereof. 

The gentle. Then the gentlemen of the inns of court, who 

men of the offered themſelves to be a guard to his Majeſty, 

zn of Furt were ſent to and examined, on a rumor that they 
ib. were injoined to be ready the fourth of January. 

Nalfon, Vol. Thoſe of Lincoln's-Inn anſwered, <«* That laſt 

II. p. 816, * week they went to White-hall to offer their ſer- 

817. vice to the King, upon hearing that his perſon 
« was in danger: that yeſter-night, they had re- 
<« ceived a meſſage from his Majeſty, by fir William 
« Killigrew and fir William Flemming, that they 
« ſhould keep within to-morrow, and be ready at 
4 an hour's warning, it the King ſhould have oc- 
« caſion to uſe them: that they brought to them 
& likewiſe a paper of articles of accuſation againft 
% lord Kimbolton and five members of the houſe 
«© of commons: that they had only an intent to 


\< able to make any diſtinction between the King Way 


«© defend the King's perſon, and would do their CHARLES! 
* utmoſt alſo to defend the parliament; being not Ax 1641 


* and his parliament.” The gentlemen of the 
other inns anſwered to the ſame effect (1). 

That afternoon, the five accuſed members came Charles 

into the houſe, as they had been injoined. They to the be: 
were no ſooner in their places, but one captain Lan. out. 
griſh informed the houſe, that the King was coming © P. 477- 
with a guard of military men, commanders and 
ſoldiers (2). As there was room to believe that 
Charles intended to ſeize the five members, the 
were immediately ordered to depart the houſe. 
They were ſcarcely got out when his Majeſty ap- 
peared, and going up to the chair, faid, “ By 
« your leave, mr. ſpeaker, I muſt borrow your 
„chair a little.” Being there ſeated, he looked 
round to ſee if he could diſcern any of the five 
members, and then harangued the houſe thus; his 
guard waiting at the door. 


Gentlemen, 
Am lorry for this occaſion of coming unto His Majety, 
cc you. Yeſterday I ſent a ſerjeant at arms up- ſpeech there, 
on a very important occaſion, to apprehend ſome Ruſbwonb. 
** who, by my command, were accuſed of high- bag W. *. 
„ treaſon; whereunto I did expect obedience, and Nalſon Vol 

not a meſſage. And I mult declare unto you II. p. $20, 
here, that albeit no King of England ever had 
or ſhall be more careful of your privileges, to 
maintain them to the uttermoſt of his power, 
“than I ſhall be; yet you muſt know that, in 
e caſes of treaſon, no perſon hath a privilege, 
« And therefore I am come to know if any of theſe 
perſons who were accuſed are here : for I muſt 
<< re}l you, gentlemen, that ſo long as theſe perſons, 
« whom I have accuſed (tor no {light crime, but 
« for treaſon) are here, I cannot expect that this 
„ houſe will be in the right way as I do heartily 
„ wiſh it: therefore I am come to tell you, that 
« I muſt have them whereſoever I find them. 
«« Well! ſince I ſee all the birds are flown, I do 


A 
La 


expect from you, that you ſhall ſend them unto 


« me, as ſoon as they return hither. But I aſſure 
« you, on the word of a King, I never did intend 
any force, but I ſhall proceed againſt them in a 
„ legal and fair way, for I never meaned any 
c other. 
&« And now ſince I fee I cannot do what I came 
« for, I think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what 
6 I have ſaid formerly, that whatſoever J have 
done in favor, and to the good of my ſubjects, 
« ] do mean to maintain it. I 
„I will trouble you no more, but tell you, I 
«© do expect, as ſoon as they come to the houſe, 
« you will ſend them to me; otherwiſe I muſt 
* take my own courle to find them. | | 
No ſooner was his Majeſty gone, but many The houſe 
members cried out aloud, ſo as he might hear them, adjourns. 
Privilege! Privilege! and forthwith the houſe ad- Ruſbvworth, 
journed *till next day at one, 5 0 N 
The commons, aſſembling on the morrow, Ja- Sow that the 
nuary five, at the hour appointed, inſtantly voted, King had vio- 
that the King had violated the houſe's privileges, lated the P 
and that they could not ſit any longer there, with- vilebe od 


out a full vindication of ſo high a breach, and a liament.” 
guard for the ſafety of their perſons. Then it was 


NG 1 — ws... — — 


(1) Only thoſe of the Middle-Temple ſent their anſwer in writing, in which they ſaid, «© That their intention to defend the 
« King's perſon, was no more than they were bound to by the oath of allegiance. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 477. 

(2) A certain member had alſo private intimation from the counteſs of Carliſle, relict of James Hay earl of Carliſle, and 
ſiſter to the earl ot Northumberland, that indeavors would be uſed this day to apprehend the five members. Ibid. Manley, p. 33- 
Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 282.) ſays, it was generally believed, that the King's purpoſe of going to the houſe was commu- 


nicated to William Murray of the bed-chamber, by lord Digby, and that it was.diſcovered by the ſaid Murray. 


According 


to Whitlock (p. 52.) it was ſuppoſed, that the Papiſts, by the means and influence of her Majeſty, perſuaded the King to this 


raſh action. 
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reſolved to adjourn 'till the eleverth of the fame 
month, and a commitee of twenty-four was ap- 
pointed to fit, during the adjournment, at Guild- 
hall, and to conſider all things concerning the good 
and ſafety of the city and kingdom, and particular- 
ly how their privileges migiit be vindicated, and 
their perſons ſecured (1). The commitee for the 
Iriſh affairs was ordered likewiſe to fit during the 
adjournment. That done, a meſſage was ſent 
the lords, to acquaint them with what had paſſed 
the preceding day, with their adjournment and 
commitee appointed to fit at Guild-hall. 

His Majeſty, having that very day ordered the 
lord mayor to aſſemble the common-council, went 
to Guild-hall. As he paſſed the ſtreets, he had 
the mortification to hear people cry, „ Privileges 
<« of parliament! Privileges of parliament!“ Nay, 
one Henry Walker was ſo inſolent as to throw into 
his coach a paper, wherein was written, “To your 
« tents, O lirael.” Charles, arriving at Guild-hall, 
ſpake thus to the common-councll. 


Gentlemen, | 
6 Am come to demand ſuch perſons as I have 
« already accuſed of high-treaſon, and do be- 


ce lieve are ſhrouded in the city. I hope no good 
ce man will keep them from me; their offenſcs are 
cc treaſon, and miſdemeanors of high-nature. I 
« defire your loving aſſiſtance herein, that they may 
be brought to a legal trial. 

4 And whereas there are diverſe ſuſpicions raiſed, 
« that I am a favorer of the Popiſh religion; I 
« do profeſs, in the name of a King, that I did 
« and ever will, and that to the utmoſt of my 
«© power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhall any 
« ways oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes of this king- 
« dom, either Papiſts or Separatiſtsz and not only 
« fo, but I will maintain and defend that true Pro- 
« teſtant religion which my father did profeſs ; and 
„I will continue in it during my life. 


King Charles ſeems to have forgot the ſituation | 


of his affairs, and to fancy himſelf ſtill in the fame 
ſtate as before his war with Scotland. He could 
not ſurely be ignorant that the city of London was 
not very well affected to him, nor had reaſon to be 
ſo: yet he believed they would eſpouſe his cauſe 
againſt the parliament, and deliver up the five mem- 
bers, whereof there was not the leaſt probability. 


On the other hand, he could be ſtill leſs ignorant, 


that it was chiefly in London that the Preſbyterians 
were numerous and powertul, and yet he affected 
to ſay, he would maintain and defend the Proteſtant 
religion which the King his father had profeſſed, 
and proſecute to the utmoſt of his power as well 
Separatiſts as Papiſts. To be frank, I ſee not the 
neceſſity or uſe of ſuch a declaration, before the 


common. council of a city much more inclined to 


Trecommitee 


jull of buſi- 
neſs. 

Jan. 6, 7,8. 
p. 480. 
Clarendon, 


p. 285. 


Preſbyterianiſm than to the church of England, as 
was ſoon aſter notoriouſly evident. ; 
During this the commitee, which fat at Guild- 
hall, were diligently taking informations of what 
paſſed the fourth of Jaiwuary, and preparing mat- 
ters for their report to the houſe againſt their meet- 
ing. The commitee had intelligence, that fir John 
Byron, made lieutenant of the I ower, in Lunstord's 
ſtead, had ſent to Whitehall a hundred fire-arms, with 
two barrels of powder. Ruthworth, the relator of 
this particular, affirms the matter, being farther in- 
quired into, was found to be truc : but I know not 
whether we may intirely credit his teſtimony, tho 
what he ſays is not improbable. — 
On the ſecventh, the Londoners preſented to his 
Majcſty a perticion, which plaiuly ſhewed they were 


| 


* inclined to the parliament than to him. CHARLESI 
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hey repreſented their great fears and diſtrac- Ax“ 16 


tions, by reaſon of the progreſs of the rebels in 
Ireland, fomented by the Papiſts in' England 
and their adherents : the want of aid to ſu preſs 
them, and the intimations received from a 


and at home, of a deſign to extirpate the 
teſtants : 


truſt from 


Tower: the preparations there lately made : the 
fortifying W hitchall in a very unuſual manner : 
the indeavors uſed to the inns of court : the call- 
Ing diverſe canoneers into the Tower : the diſco- 
very of ſundry fire-works in the hands of a Pa- 
piſt: the miſunderſtanding betwixt his Majeſty 
and the parliament, thro” miſinformation : his 
Majeſty's late going to the houſe of commons, 
attended with a great multitude of armed men, 
beſide his ordinary guard, for the apprehending 
diverſe members, contrary to the privilege of 
parliament : 


This petition was very ſufficient to convince 


Charles how far he was miſtaken in his opinion, that 
the city of London was well diſpoſed in his favor. 
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He nevertheleſs returned a very mild anſwer to each 
of 


the articles, viz. 


41. 
— 


The city of 
London's pe- 
tition. 

road Ruſhworth, 
f Pro- Vol. IV. P- 
the puting out perſons of honor and 486. 
being conſtable and lieutenant of the EE 5 ol. 


* Thar, as for the buſineſs of Ireland, there was The King's 
nothing on his pou unoffered or undone ; and he anſwer. 


hoped, by the 
parliament, that great and neceſſary work would 
be put in a ſure forwardneſs, to which he would 
contribute all his power. | 

„For the Tower; he wondered that, having 
removed a ſervant of good truſt and reputation 
from that charge, only to ſatisfy the fears of the 
city, and put in another of unqueſtionable repu- 
tation and known ability, the petitioners ſhould 
ſtill entertain thoſe fears: and whatever prepara- 
tions were there made, it was with as great an 
eye of ſatety and advantage to the city as to his 
own perſon. | 

For the fortifying Whitehall with men and 
munition, he doubted not but the petitioners 
had obſerved the ſtrange provocation he had re- 
ceived to entertain that guard; and it any citi- 
Zens were wounded or ill treated, he was confi- 


25 - 1: Ruſhworth, 
peedy advice and aſſiſtance of his Vol. IV. p. 


481. 


dently aſſured, that it happened by their own evil 


and corrupt demeanors. 

„That he knew no other indeavors to the inns 
of court than a gracious intention; that he re- 
ceived the tender of their loyal and dutiful affec- 
tions with very good approbation and accept- 
ance, with incouragement given them to continue 


the ſame upon all occaſions. 


«© For his going to the houſe of commons; he 
was verily perſuaded that, if the petitioners knew 
the clear grounds upon which thoſe perſons ſtood 
accuſed of high-treaſon, they would believe his 
going thither was an act of grace and favor to 
that houſe, and the moſt = way of hav- 
ing that neceſſary ſervice for the apprehenſion of 
thoſe perſons performed; eſpecially, if ſuch or- 
ders had been made, which he was not willin 
to believe, for the reſiſtance of all lawful autho- 
rity, as were diſcourſed of : and for the proceed- 
ings againſt thoſe perſons, he ever intended the 
ſame ſhould be with all juſtice and favor, accord- 
ing to the laws of the realm. 

He concluded with theſe words, And this ex- 
traordinary way of ſatisfying a petition of fo un- 
uſual a nature, his Majeſty 1s confidently per- 
ſuaded will be thought the greateſt inſtance 
can be given of his Majeſty's clear intentions to 
his ſubjects, and of the ſingular eſtimation he hath 


(1) Beſide the twenty-four, ali who would come were to have 1 1 this commitee. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 479+ 
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Cuanrszsl © of the good affections of this city, which he be- 
AN? 1641. © lieves in gratitude will never be wanting to his juſt 


—— 
Jan. 8. 
Proclamation 
to apprehend 
the five mem- 
bers. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
482. 


Reſolution of 
the commitee. 


p. 481. 


p. 483. 


of the houſe of commons, was a high breach of the 


« commands and ſervice.“ 

On the morrow, January 8, Charles iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding all magiſtrates, and Of- 
ficers of juſtice, to apprehend the accuſed members, 
and carry them to the Tower. 

While the commitee was aſſembled at Guild- 
Hall, they took the information of two witneſſes, 
who depoſed, that they heard captain Flide fay what 
plainly evidenced his having ſome ill deſign againſt 
the houſe of commons. 

It was thereupon reſolved, that the ſheriffs of 
London and Middleſex ſhould raiſe the“ poſſe co- 
< mitatus? for their ſafe going to Weſtminſter that 
day the parliament ſhould meet. Wuhereupon the 
watermen (1) came and tendered their ſervice, to 
gyard the commitee by water to the parliament- 
houſe, which offer was accepted. But the ap- 
prentices proffer of accompanying them by land 
was fuſed, 

Mean while, the commitee of twenty-four, hav- 
ing appointed a ſub-commitee to examine the affairs 
in queſtion, made their report, January 10, of 
what reſolutions had been taken; viz. 

That the publiſhing ſeveral articles of high-trea- 
ſon againſt lord Kimbolton, and the five members 


privileges of parliament, a ſeditious act, tending to 
the ſubverſion of the peace of the kingdom. 

That the privileges of parliament, ſo violated and 
broken, could not be fully and ſufficiently vindi- 
cated, unleſs his Majeſty would be pleaſed to dil- 
cover the names of thoſe perſons who adviſed him 
to ſeal the chambers and ſtudies of the accuſed 
members; to ſend a ſerjeant at arms to the houſe of 


commons to demand them; to iflue warrants under 


His Majeſty 
quits London. 
P. 484. 


The com- 
mitee return 
to the houſe. 


Ibid. 


Charles re- 
pents his con- 
duct. | 


His meſſage 
to both houſes 


N 484. 
alſon, Vol. 
II. p. 488. 


He deſiſts 
from his me- 
thod of pro- 
ceeding. 


his own hand to apprehend them; to come in per- 
ſon to the houſe; to publiſh the articles of accuſa- 
tion in the form of a proclamation; that ſuch per- 
nicivus counſellors might receive condign puniſh- 
ment. | 
The commitee of twenty-four determining to re- 
turn next day to the parhament with a numerous 
guard, the King thought not proper to be expoſed 
to the danger of receiving fome affront from the 
n and therefore choſe to withdraw to 
ampton- court, and two days after to Windſor. 
January eleven, the commons being aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter, the commitee of twenty-four came 
thither by water, conducted by great numbers of 
ſeamen and others, while the London militia marched 
thro? the city in arms, to guard them alſo by land. 
It was then that Charles found he had taken 
wrong meaſures, and that his imprudent conduct. 


could not but grieve him, and ruin his affairs. He 


repented of what he had done, and wiſhed he could 
appeaſe the diſorder himſelf had raiſed. To this 
end, next day, January twelve, he {ent the follow- 
ing meſlage to both houſes: . 

« His Majeſty, tak ing notice that ſome conceive 
ce jt diſputable, whether his proceedings againft 
« lord Kimbolton, mr. Hollis, fir Arthur Haflerig, 
« mr. Pym, mr. Hampden, mr. Strode, be legal, 
and agreeable to the privileges of parliament 3 
« and being very deſirous to give fatisjaction to all 


«© men, in all matters which may ſcem to have 


« relation to privilege, is pleaſed to wave his for- 


«« mer proccedings, and all dqyþts by this means 


ce being ſcttled, when the minds of men are com- 
« poſed, his Majeſty will proceed thereupon in an 
« unqueſtionable way, and aſſures his parliament, 
d that upon all occalions he will be as careful of 
tC their privileges, as of his life or his crown. 

Had there not been a ſettled deſign againſt King 
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Charles, this meſſage would have ſufficed to pacify CHarty 
all, ſince he plainly. manifeſted a repentance for Ay? 16 
what he had done, and in ſome meaſure acknow- LA N 
ledged his fault. But he had given his adverſaries Conſiders. 
too many advantages for them to neglect improving dens on the 
this fair occaſion. I have obſerved, there were pie - rudent ax. 
many members, in both houſes, not yet determined — the 
to join with thoſe who ſought only to throw all in- reſpec to the 
to diſorder and confuſion. Some began to penetrate JunQure, : 
into the Preſbyterians deſigns. Others had ſcruples, 
which they could not maſter when they reflected 
that the kingdom's utter ruin would be indangered 
by a bare diſtruſt, of a no very certain foundation. 
But their doubts became certainties, after the King's 
late procedure. Before the accuſation of the fix 
members, it was dubious whether Charles had any 
thought of ſeeking vengeance on thoſe who had 
offended him : but this accuſation rendered ſuch 
deſign very manifeſt. It was doubtful, whether his 
condeſcenſion for the parliament was conſtrained : 
but this accuſation diſcovered, that he believed 
himſelf deprived of part of his rightful authority, 
and conſidered what the parliament had done, with 
reſpect to himſelf, as high-treaſon : for if the de- 
priving him of part of his authority was treaſon, 
thoſe who had voted for triennial parliaments, and 
the continuance of this, could not be guiltleſs. 
If attempting to render the Sovereign odious to his 
ſubjects was treaſon, aſſuredly the ſix members 
were not the only criminals. If inviting the Scotiſh 
army into England was treaſon, how could the houſe 
of commons clear themſelves, after having re- 
warded the Scots, for their invaſion, with a preſent 
of three hundred thouſand pounds? If it was treaſon 
to indeavor ſubverting the rights, and the very 
being of parliaments, both houſes were guilty of 
this crime, when they aſſumed, by an act, the 
power of not being diſſolved, or prorogued, with- 
out their own conſent, ſince this was altering the 
nature of parliaments. If raiſing tumults was treaſon, 
the countenancing and incouraging ſuch tumults was 
no leſs ſo, and of this the whole houſe of commons 
were guilty, Finally, the charge againſt theſe 
particular members or conſpiring to levy, and for 
actually levying war agatufe the King, neceſſarily 
aimed at the whole houſe, who had countenanced 
tumultuous aſſemblics, ſet themſelves a guard, and 
provided themlſclves arms. 
All theſe filled with reflections thoſe who, *till 
then, had preſerved a good-will for King Charles 
cd entertained of him ſome favorable ſentiments. 
They plainly faw what judgment this Prince made 
of the parliament's actions, tho' he attacked fix 
members only. The ſhallow artifice of loading on 
a few the whole body's crimes, had been proper, 
with regard to former parliaments, while the King 
was maſter: but it was ineffectual with the preſent 
parliament, and at ſuch a juncture. After redreſſing 
paſſed grievances, the point was to know, whether 


— — 


his Majeſty's word was to be relied on, and he re- 


ſtored to his natural ſtate, Many were of this ſen- 
timent, as they could not imagine that, after what 
had been tranſacted in this parliament, that Mo- 
narch would attempt governing thenceforwards, as 
he had done before. They could not, from a bare 
motive of apprehenſion and diffidence, reſolve to 
alter the government's conſtitut!»n, by abridging 
the Sovercign's authority. Others maintained, that 
Charles's condeſcenſion was all aiitmulation, and 
his word not to be depended on. Theft won, to 
bring the reſt to their opinion, were jorced to uſe 
various artifices to agravate and miſinterpret this 
Prince's actions, and nevertheleſs were not yet able 
to compaſs their ends: but, by acculing the {ix 
members, Charles himſelf furniſhed them with 


(1) Certain mariners and ſeamen brought a petition, ſigned by a thouſand hands. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 481. 
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Caartes] arguments not eaſy to be anſwered. They had no 


An? 1641. 


farther need of uſing ſigns and conjectures to prove 
what they advanced, ſince the King himſelf ſupplied 
them with ſuch evident demonſtrations. So we 
may ſay, that King Charles never followed more 
ernicious counſel than this. If lord Digby was 
his counſellor, as 1s reported, it may be affirmed, 
that he drew him to a precipice whence it was not 
poſſible ever to free himſelf. | 
Thenceforwards, the queſtion was not to know, 
whether it was neceſſary to limit the regal power, 
but to know within what bounds it ſhould be con- 
fined 3 they who had hitherto been molt moderate, 
having intirely loſt their doubts touching Charles's 
ſincerity : ſo the party which was moſt oppoſite to 
him, being grown incomparably ſuperior in both 
houſes, and meeting with little oppoſition, they 


who wiſhed to do him ſervice judged it ſafeſt, 


| Declaration 


of the com- 
mons. 
Ruſhworth, 


Vol. IV. p. 


484. 
Clarendon, 


| p. 280, 294. 


| Charles's ſe- 
| cond meſſage 
| to the parlia- 
ment. Jan. 14. 
| Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. P. 


488. 


| ates, 
| Vol. II. p. 
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either to abſent themſclves from the parliament, 
or to be ſilent, in expectation of ſome opportunity 
to ſerve him effectually, ſhould affairs take a new 
turn. Hereby the adverſe party became ſtill more 
powertul. 

It is therefore apparent that, in the parliament's 
then diſpoſition, Charles's laſt meſſage was not a 
ſufficient means to oblige his adverſaries to alter 
their meaſures; eſpecially as by this meſſage he 
deſiſted not from the accuſation, but only from the 
manner of procceding, tho' it was eaſy to perceive 
he took this method only to extricate himſelf leſs 
diſhonorably. Accordingly, the commons ex- 
preſſed not for it much regard. January ſeventeen, 
they came to the like reſolutions with thoſe taken 
by the commitee in London, and digeſted them 
into a declaration. They only added the depoſitions 
of ſome witneſſes, touching the number of armed 
men who attended his Majeſty's going to the houſe, 
and who, according to theſe depoſitions, were 
about five hundred; touching the inſolent behavior 
of certain officers who accompanied him, with the 
words they uſed at the houſe door, which ſeemed 
to denote their waiting only for a ſignal to fall upon 
the members. Queſtionleſs, all theſe particulars 
were highly agravated : but theſe agravations were 
ſubſervient to thoſe ends the commons propoſed. 
They however declared, „That they deſigned 
c not to ſcreen their members, when accuſed of 
& treaſon or miſdemeanor, and proſecuted accord- 
<« ing to law and the privileges of parliament : on 
« the contrary, they ſhould be always ready to 
c bring them to a ſpeedy and due trial; being 
« ſenſible that it equally imported them, as well 
£ to ſee juſtice done againſt criminals, as to de- 
< fend the juſt rights and liberties of the ſubjects 
« and parliament of England.” 

Before this declaration was publiſhed, Charles had 
ſent to both houſes the following meſſage, which 
ſhewed how deſirous he was of giving them con- 
tent, and terminating this unhappy affair. 

« His Majeſty being no leſs tender of the pri- 
« vileges of parliament, and thinking himſelf no 
e leſs concerned that they be not broken, and that 
they be aſſerted and vindicated whenſoever they 
<« are ſo, than the parliament itſelf, hath thought 
« fit to add to his laſt meſlage this profeſſion ; 
ce that in all his proceedings againſt lord Kim- 
<« bolton, and the reſt of the accuſed members, 
de he had never the lealt intention of violating the 


„ leaſt privilege of parliament : and, in caſe any 


« doubt of breach of privilege remains, will be 
« willing to clear that, and aſſert thoſe by any 
c reaſonable way which his parliament ſhall adviſe 
« him to; upon confidence of which, he no "ol 
« doubts his parliament will forthwith lay by all 
« jealouſies, and apply themſelves to the public 
„ and preſſing affairs, and eſpecially to thoſe of 
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5 8 wherein the good of this kingdom and ChaRTESI 

% the true religion (which ſhall ever be his Ma- Ax' 1641. 
jeſty's firſt care) are ſo highly and ſo nearl/ 

concerned. And his Majeſty aſſures himſelt, 
that his care of their privileges will increaſe their 

tenderneſs of his lawtul prerogative, which are 

lo neceſſary to the mutual defenſe of each other; 

and both which will be the foundation of a per- 

petual perfect intelligence between his Majeſty 

and the parliament, and of the happineſs and 

profpcrity of his people.“ | 

This meſſage (for the above reaſon) was not The com. 

capable of ſatistying the commons. On the con- e Hoang 

trary, next day they had the attorney general, fir 1 : 

Edward Herbert, examined at the bar of the upper- Ruſhworth, 

houſe. His antwers being laid betore the commons, Vol. LV. p. 

they ordered him to be accuſed of ſeveral high 488, 489. 

crimes and miſdemeanors, viz. of having violated Val. f 

the privileges of parliament, in exhibiting to the p. 950 873. 

houſe of lords the articles he reccived from Charles's 17 

own hand, with expreſs command to exhibit 

them. | 

Two days after, both houſes petitioned his Ma- Petition that 
jeſty, that they might be informed, what proof he his Majeſty 
had againſt the fix members, that they might be ould ſhew 

. 1 * 5 what proof 
ſpeedily proſecuted “. Charles replied, “ He ns againſt 
thought it unuſual or unfit to diſcover what proof the accuſed 
was againſt them, before he was certain of the members. 
way he was to proceed, leſt a new miſtake ſhould Jan. 21. 
“breed more delays. That it ſhould therefore be In © Parlia- 

: ö a 6 mentary way. 
„ reſolved, whether his Majeſty was bound, in Charless an. 
reſpect of privilege, to proceed againſt them by ſwer. 

«© impeachment in parliament, or whether he was Ruſhworth, 
« at liberty to prefer an indictment at common Vol. IV. 
„ Jaw, in the uſual way, or have his choice of 33 
$5. canner.” ES 

This anſwer could not but imbaraſs the two The parlia- 
houſes, ſince his Majeſty was willing to follow ment inſiſt on 
their directions, in the proſecution of thoſe accuſed their demand. 
members. Accordingly, they thought not proper 
to reſolve upon either of the methods Charles had 
propoſed. They contented themſelves with reply- 
ing, in a ſccond petition, „ 'Fhat finding there 
« was ſtill no legal and parliamentary proceedings 
c againſt the accuſcd members, they thought it 
« their duty once more to beſcech his Majelty to 
« inform the parliament, what proof there was 
e againſt them, that they might be called to a 
legal trial, it being the undoubted right and pri- 
« vilege of parliament, * That no member can 
« be procceded againſt without conſent of parlia- 
«© ment.“ 

Charles, plainly perceiving there would be no 
end, and that new difficulties would be perpetually 
ſtarted, indeavored at once to terminate this affair 
by the following anſwer. | 3 ; 

« That, as he once conceived that he had ground The King's 

«© enough to accuſe them, ſo now his Majelty finds Bs 3 
« as good cauſe wholly to deſert any proſecution of Vol. IV. 
« them. And for a farther teſtimony of his Ma- p. 492. 
« jeſty's real intention towards all his loving ſub- 
e Jects (ſome of whom haply may be involved in 
« ſome unknowing and unwilling errors) for the 
ce better compoſing and ſettling of all fears and jea- 
e lJouſies of what kind ſoever, his Majeſty is ready 
« to grant as free and gencral a pardon, tor the 
&« full contentment of all his loving ſubjects, as 
ce ſhall, by the approbation of both houſes of par- 
e fliament, be thought convenient tor that purpoſc. 

It was eaſy to perceive that Charles Offered this The parlia- 
general pardon only to have 1t ſaid, that the ſix ment demand 


cc 


p. 492. 


members were exempted from the law's rigor _ won 
by virtue of his pardon. But the parliament, not 1 


ſatisfied with his offer, addreſſed him with a third yiger;. 

petition, defiring that, according to two acts of p. 492. 

the thirty ſeventh and thirty eighth of — Feb. 14. 
| war 
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Cnarresl ward III (1), his Majefty would be pleaſed to ſend 
An? 1641. to the parliament thoſe perſons who had made ſug- 
ec con or information to him of the ſix members 


Sentence upon 


the attorney - 
general. 
April 23. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. 


P- 490. 


Remarl:s on 
the commons 
procedure. 


Clarendon. 
p. 248. 


crimes, that ſo the rights and privileges of par- 
tiament might be vindicated, which in juſtice ought 
not to be denied, | | 

Charles not returning any aniwer to the pett- 
tion, the affair reſted here, except that in April 
following the houſe of peers gave ſentence againſt 
the attorney-general, declaring him incapable of all 
offices but that of attorney-general, and commuting 
him to the Fleet-priſon during the houſe's pleaſure. 

Tho' this aftair was ſeemingly concluded, his 


Majeſty was upbraided with it a thoufand times 


afterwards. But before we quite leave it, I am 
of opinion it will not be amils to make ſome re- 
meh on this ſubject, that I may not be obliged 
to reſume it elſewhere. 

Tho? the commons made much noiſe about the 
breach of their privileges, that was not the thing 
whereat they were molt inſeufed. Their main 
grievance was Charles's having ſelected, to charge 
with high-treaſon, five members of their houſe who 
were its chief leaders and directors: ſo, to accule 
theſe five members was, as I obſerved, to accuſe 
the whole houſe. Now, it his Majeſty deemed the 
houſe guilty of treaſon, for having done that where- 


of he accuſed only five members, what aſſurance 


could there be that he would ſtrictly oblerve 
his promiſes, which, in his opinion, were extorted 
from him by traitors ? There was reaſon therefore 
to ſuſpe& his having ſome grand deſign, and that 
before the execution he was willing to ſecure thoſe 
who were moſt capable to obſtruct it, as well by 
their abilities, as by their great credit in the par- 
liament and with the people. Such was the impreſ- 
ſion that unſeaſonable accuſation made on the par- 
liament; and to this contributed likewiſe Charles's 
Zeal to ſeize thoſe five members, which even made 
him go perſonally to the houſe of commons to 
apprehend them, a thing never before done by any 
King of England: nay, very probably, had they 
been in the houſe, and made any reſiſtance, he 
would have imployed armed men, who attended 
him to the number of about five hundred, to carry 
them away. This was ſufficient to inſenſe againſt 
him thoſe who had hitherto conſidered as a doubt- 
ful point, whether his promiſes were to be relied 
on. It could not be conceived that, at a time 
when the moderate members began to unite in his 
favor, to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, he ſhould be in- 
duced to take a ſtep ſo odiouſly extravagant, and 
fo deſtructive of it, had he not deſigned to cruſh 
the parliament by violence. Thus the complaints 
of both houſes, about the breach of their privileges, 
was properly only a pretenſe to cover the true reaſon 
of their apprehenſions. As this reaſon was not 
of ſufficient evidence to convince the people, who 
could regard it but as a bare ſuſpicion, they 1n- 


| ſiſted only on their privileges, 'till they ſhould in- 


gage Charles to declare himſelf more openly. Their 
real aim was theretore ta oblige this Prince to take 
ſome new ſtep, which might ſhew the nation it 
was not without cauſe they accuſed his Majeſty of 
ſiniſter deſigns. Certainly this was the morive of 
the parliament's petition, to be informed of the 
proots before the method of proceeding ſhould be 
determined. This was a ſnare laid for King Charles, 
to ingage him to produce proots of a crime where- 
of the whole parliament was no leſs guilty than 


Charles avoided this ſnare, by droping the proſe. 
cution rather than be obliged to produce proof; 
which, after miſſing his atm, muſt have redounded 
to his prejudice. Breach of privilege was not the 
main article in queſtion, but the King's ſecret in- 
tention, By his late conduct, he had left room 
to preſume that a rupture between him and the 
parliament was not very remote, ſince he had de- 
ttroyed that confidence whereon alone peace and 
a good harmony could be founded. In this 
light muſt his acctiſing the ſix members be viewed, 
and not as a ſeparate fact relating only to the pri- 
vileges of parhament. 

It is therefore, in my opinion, very little to the 
purpoſe that ſome have undertaken to diſcuſs ex- 
actly this queſtion ; whether the two houſes could 
legally refuſe ſending to priſon their members ac- 
culed of high-treaſon ? However I ſhall hriefly 
ſpeak to this point, for my reader's better infor- 
mation. 

Moſt certainly, the privileges of parliament ex- 
tend not to crimes of high-treaſon, and in fuch 
cates the commons have no more right than the 
peers. But it is alſo a not diſputable maxim, that 
no member can be proceeded againſt withoat the 
conſent of his houſe. When a peer is accuſed, it 
belongs to the houſe of lords to examine, whether 
the proſecution ought to be admited, and, in 
cale of conſent, whether the party accuſed is to 


Their lordſhips are determined to one or other, 


is the ſame with reſpect to members of the lower- 
houſe. In the preſent caſe, the commons thought 
there was no reaſon to impriſon their accuſed mem- 
bers, becauſe the accuſation was too general, On 
the contrary, Charles pretended that, on a bare 
accuſation, under color of its being for high-treaſon, 


conſent of their houſe, and to commit them to 
the Tower. One may readily ſee that King 
Charles carried this principle fomewhat too far; 
that the privileges of parliament take not place in 
caſe of high-treaſon, ſince he extended it to a bare 
accuſation of treaſon : but a ſimple accufation cannot 
deprive the houſes of parliament of their right to 
examine, whether there be reaſon to conſent to the 
proſecution, by dire& proof, probable ſigns, or 
public evidence. Otherwiſe, the King might have 
pitched on not only five but a hundred mem- 


render the privileges of parliament intirely uſeleſs. 
Nevertheleſs, this Prince acted as if his right was 
undeniable, tho* that was, at leaſt, the point in 
queſtion. I ſhall not undertake any farther illuſtra- 
Lion of this point, which has difficulties the ſolu- 
tion whereot depends on a good knowledge of the 
Engliſh laws and cuſtoms. I ſhall only add, that 
King Charles did himſelt a very great injury by 
this unſeaſonable ſtep, and that his enemies received 


by it advantages which finally occaſioned his ruin. 


dence of his Majeſty. This diſtruſt daily increaſed 
till at length it produced a confirmed rupture. 


the members accuſed, and thereby convince the Cn 
public that he aimed at the parliament itſelf, But Ax 


\ 41, 


by the nature or circumſtances of the crime. It 


he had power to apprehend the accuſed, without the. 


bers of the lower-houſe, and ſent them to priſon, 
on the bare accuſation of treaſon, which would 


— — _ 


(1) By theſe aQs it was inacted, that, “ If any 


perſon whatſoever make ſuggeſtion to the King himſelf of any crime com- 
« mited by another, the ſame erſon ought to be ſent with the ſuggeſtion before the chancellor, or keeper of the general-ſeal, 
« the treaturer or the great council, there to find ſurety to purſue his ſuggeſtion ; which if he cannot prove, he is to be impriſoned 
« *till he hath ſatisfied the party accuſed of his damages and ſlander, and made fine and ranſom to the King.“ M. Rapin, 
by too much curtrailing this paragraph had rendered it obicure. : 


anſwer 
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be confined, or left free to anſwer the accuſation. 


While the accuſed members affair was in hand, The com- 


the commons continued to expreſs extreme diffi- moos great 
miſtru 
* Charles's ſin- 


cerity. 
January twelve, the commons ſent orders to fir Byron refuſe 
| John Byron, lieutenant of the Tower, to come and being ex. 
' mined by the 
commons. 
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Cannes) anſwer to ſuch queſtions as ſhould be put to him 


Aw 1641. concerning the arms and ammunition, ſent toWhite- 
hall that day the King came to the houſe of com- 
mons. But he excuſed himſelf, as having, he ſaid, 
his Majeſty's expreſs warrant not to ſtir from the 
Tower. 

The com- , | 

mons appoint concerning a guard, that he would appoint a hundred 

themſelves a or two of the city militia (ſuch as the lord-mayor 


guard: ſhould be anſwerable for to him) under com- 
Naben, mand of the earl of Lindſey. But the commons 
Vol. II. p. refuſed this offer, and ordered, that two companies 
833. of the trained- bands ſhould every day attend upon 
the houſe as a guard, commanded by ſerjeant- 
major Skippon. 
Aſſembly of The parliament's diſtruſt of King Charles was 
officers at daily inflamed by ſucceſſive accidents, which that 
Kingſton. Prince's enemies knew how to improve. While 
” ag 46, matters ſtood thus, the parliament received infor- 
857 Ne. mation, that lord Digby, colonel Lunsford, and 
Ruſbworth, other difbanded officers were at Kingſton upon 
Vol. IV. p. Thames, with about two hundred horſe. Where- 
495 in Upon it was ordered, by both houſes, that the 
1 ſheriffs, calling to their aſſiſtance the trained- bands 


of the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
ſhould ſuppreſs all unlawful affemblies gathered to- 
gether to the diſturbance of the kingdom's peace 
and tranquillity. They feared the King intended to 
ſecure Portſmouth, and perhaps their fears were 
not groundleſs. However this be, they ſent orders 
to colonel Goring, governor of Portſmouth, re- 
quiring him not to deliver up the town, nor receive 
any forces into it, but by his Majeſty's authority 
Lord Digby ſignified by both houſes of parliament. At the 
quits the fame time, the Jords ſent expreſs order to lord 
kingdom. Digby, to give his attendance in the houſe: but he 
thought fit to withdraw out of the kingdom (1). 
There had now been information, that he was the 
wage who adviſed the King to accuſe the ſix mem- 

ers of parliament : beſide, the commons were ex- 
aſperated againſt him, on account of his ſpeech 
againſt the earl of Strafford's bill of attainder, while 
he was member of that houſe ; ſo that the leaſt 
pretenſe was ſufficient to draw on him their re- 
ſentment. 

The commons made great noiſe about the King- 
ſton affair, to perſuade the people his Majeſty in- 
tended to ſecure Portſmouth : nay, they cauſed 
ſeveral witneſſes to be examined; but this affair 
was carried no farther. They were contented with 
ſending for admiral Pennington, who reported, 
that lord Digby had ſhewn him a warrant under 
the King's own hand, to convey him fafely into 
France or Holland, and that he durſt not diſobey 
the order. | | 
The com- The parliament's apprehenſions concerning Portſ- 
mons ſend mouth made them think of Hull, a place of great 
Hotham to importance in Yorkſhire. The commons, inſtead 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. 


p. 502, 503. 


E concealing, affected rather to diſcover their fears; 

Jan. 1. , , 

. 496. wherefore they ſent their lordſhips a meſſage: that 
Nath, there was at Hull a magazine of arms for ſixteen 
Vol. II. thouſand men, and ammunition proportionable : 
Canes that the town being weakly gariſoned, they deſired 
p. on, their concurrence in ordering, that ſome of that 


county's militia ſhall be put into Hull, under com- 
mand of fir John Hotham, member of the houſe 
of commons, with orders not to deliver up the 

ace, or magazine, without the King's authority 
ignified by both houſes. To this the Jords readily 
conſenting, young Hotham, fir John's ſon, was 
inſtantly diſpatched away to Hull to execute this 


—_— —_— 8 


Charles had anſwered the petition of both houſes 


——ů —— - + 4x 


order, till his father ſhould be ready to take on Cares! 
im its government. 1 Ax' 1641. 
Nothing more clearly manifeſts the parliament s.. 

diſtruſt, than this order about Hull; ſince it could 

be only on the ſuppoſition of a moſt urgent neceſſity, 

that they could pretend to nominate governors for 

places; and it was alſo this neceſſity whieh they 

defired to inſinuate to the people. However, the 

ſequel ſhewed, that the parliament had reaſon to 

take this precaution, 


Since the fix members were accuſed, ſcarce a Bill for the 


day had paſſed but the parliament expreſſed their Parliament's 


ſuſpicions of his Majeſty, fo that all things mani- *Yournment | 
fell tended to a 5 The better to Pe + qd _ 
people that both houſes were apprehenſive of ſome Ruſhworth, 
violence from the King, and not ſafe at Weſtmin- Vol IV. p. 
ſter, a bill was paſſed to inable them to adjourn = 
whitherſoever they judged proper. — | 
f ol. II. p. 

| They likewiſe ordered the earl of Newport, 834. 
maſter of the ordnance, and the lieutenant of the A guard ſet 
Tower, not to ſuffer any cannon or ammunition to about the 
be carried thence : and for the Tower's better ſecu- Tower. 
rity, the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex were — — 
injoined to ſet round it a ſufficient guard, both by Nalſon, 
land and water. Alſo that day, the commons Vol. II. 
cauſed to be ſeized certain ſaddles, &c. which were P- 844. 
to be ſent to Kingſton. 

Likewiſe, mr. Bagſhaw of Windſor, member Falſe infor- 
of the houſe of commons, informed them, that laſt mation given 
night, as he was going to Windſor (where the King to che houſe. 


then was) he ſaw diverſe troops of horſe, and that 33 
there came thither a waggon loaded with ammu- Vol. IV. p. 


nition, and another waggon ſo loaded was ſent 497. 
thence to Portſmouth: adding, there were at Windſor 
four hundred horſe, with about forty officers; 
whereupon Skippon was ordered to detach ſome 
horſe towards Windſor, for intelligence: but, in 

all appearance, no very great diſcovery was made, 
ſince nothing more was ſaid of the matter. 

After that, the commons requeſted their lordſhips The lords de- 
to join with them in a petition to his Majeſty, for cline petition- 
the removal of ſir John Byron from the lieutenancy ing againſt 
of the Tower, and offered their reaſons: but the Byron. 
lords thought fit to decline it. * 

During this, their lordſhips being informed by The peers 
the earl of Eſſex, that Charles had laid his com- prohibit 
mands on him and the ear] of Holland, to attend Eſſex's arid 
him at Hampton-court, as lord-chamberlain and Holland“ go- 
groom of the ſtole, they would not diſpenſe with - - qa 
their abſenſe; alleging, that their attendance in par- Vol. II. p. 
liament, about the nation's high affairs, was truer 836. 
ſervice to his Majeſty than any they could do him Ruſbworth, 
at court. Charles ſoon after removed both thoſe Vol. IV. p. 
noblemen from their places (2). * 

Amidſt theſe differences between King and par- Differences 
liament, Ireland was left unſuccored. The com- between both 
mons would not pay ten thouſand men, who ſhould * — 
be levied by the King's commiſſions. They pre- fuccors. 
tended, theſe troops ſhould be raiſed by way of p. 498. 
reſſing, in order to chuſe ſuch for ſoldiers as ſhould 
b leaſt attached to the King, and that his Majeſty 
ſhould not be at all concerned in the levies. The 
bill for preſſing had been ſent up to the lords, who 
had not yet paſſed it, whereof the commons com- 
plained very loudly. At length the Scotiſh com- The Scotiſh 
miſſioners, ſeeing that the differences between 1 
Charles and his parliament retarded concluding the dene me- 
treaty for which they were- ſent, bethought them- Ibid. 
ſelves of offering their mediation to his Majeſty and Nalſon, 
both houſes, to procure a pacification. But Charles Vol. II. p. 


was offended at their offer, becauſe they had not firſt 374: 


* „ aft r „ 


(1) And fir Thomas Lunsford was commited to the Tower. 


* 
Whitlock, p. 54. 


; larendon (Vol. I. p. 297.) ſays, that the earl of Eſſex reſolved to go, and was for that purpoſe making ready, 
= — of Hadan * — * — privately diſſuaded him; that if they went, they ſhould be both murdered at 


Hampton -· court. | 
Ne 46. Vol. II. 


privatel 
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p- 501. 


The Scots 
ſend forces in- 
to Ireland. 
Ibid. 

Nalſon, Vol. 
II. p. 869. 
Ruſh worth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


50. 


Different aims 
of King and 
parliament, 
with regard 
to Ireland. 


be delivered to the Scots. 


The two houſes, contrariwiſe, thanked them for 
this mark of their affection. _ 3 
Mean while, the commitee far Iriſh affairs, 


finding that kingdom wanted a ſpeedy afliſtance, | 


and that the treaty for the ten thouſand Scots was 
not likely to be concluded ſoon enough, made the 
Scotiſh commiſſioners a propoſal, that the Scots 
ſhould ſend into Ircland two thouſand five hundred 
men, then in a readineſs, 'till the treaty for the 
ten thouſand ſhould be ended; to which the com- 
miſſioners of Scotland agreed. To that purpole, 
they propounded certain conditions, which were ap- 
proved by both houſes. But Charles objected to 
one of the conditions, which was, that Carrick- 
Fergus, a ſea-port in the north of Ireland, ſhould 
He laid, it was too 
great a truſt for auxiliary forces: but leeing the par- 
liament willing to confide in the Scots, he thought 
he ſhould not refuſe that confidence to his native 
ſubjects. It mult be obſerved, that the King and 
commons expreſſed a like defire to aſſiſt Ireland 
but each will have it in their own way. Charles 
wiſhed to have a body of Engliſh ſent thither, and 
blamed the commons for not haſtening the levies. 
The commons, on their ſide, ſuſpected Charles's 
aim was to leave England unprovided of men, 


arms and ammunition, and therefore inſiſted on 


Remark: on 


the commons 
diſtruſt, 


the Scot's treaty ſor ten thouſand men, and charged 
his Majeſty with being the ſole cauſe of all obſtacles 
to the concluſion of that treaty : nay, they plainly 
intimated that, tho' the King ſeemed to preſs for 
Ireland's being relieved, he had no real intention 
to contribute towards its relief. Neceſſity however 
finally obliged the King and both houles to accept 
the two thouſand five hundred Scots, who were ſent 
into the north of Ireland, where they did good 
ſcrvice. 

The commons ceaſed not to ſhew openly their 
diſtruſt of King Charles. This was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to the execution of the deſigns of thoſe who 


had then the chiet management of that houſe's affairs. 


But it follows not becauſe it was neceſſary to divulge 
this diffidence, that therefore it was imaginary. 


The leading men of that party did not indeed be- 


Pym's ſpecch 
to the lords. 
P- 503. 
Clarendon, 


p- 316. 


lieve they had reaſon to coniide in this Prince, and 
withal, it was their intereſt to ſhew the public the 
grounds of their diſtruſt. This they did in a folemn 
manner, by means of a ſpeech, delivered by 
mr. Pym, at a conference with the lords. This 
whole ſpeech merits being inſerted, ſince it ſhews 
by what ſteps the commons indeavored to compaſs 
their ends. 


My lords, : 
« Am commanded by the knights, citizens and 
wy burgeſſes, aſſembled for the commons in par- 


„ ſlament, to preſent to your lordſhips diverſe 
ce petitions, which they have received, from ſeveral 
<« parts, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom: 
« whercunto they are chiefly moved by that con- 


repreſent, that ſo likewiſe we may be united i 


all to the ſervice of his Majeſty, 
„ mon good of the kingdom. 

The petitions which I am directed to commu- 
* nicate to your lordſhips, are four; from London, 
«© Middleſex, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire. We have 
received many more, but it would take up too 
much time, and be too great a trouble to peruſe 
„all; and in theſe four, you may perceive the 
“effect and ſenſe of all: firſt, I am to defire 
“ your lordſhips to hear them read, and then I 
« ſhall purſue my inſtructions in propounding ſome 
ce obſervations out of them. 


and the com- 


The petition of the lord- mayor and aldermen of 


London. 
Sheweth, 


loan of one hundred thouſand pounds, or of fo 
«© much thereof as could conveniently be forthwith 
« raiſed, for levying of forces to ſuppreſs the re- 
ce bels in Ireland: to which meſſage ſomething was 
then anſwered, and a farther anſwer in writing 
A TD DS | 
In performance whereof, they humbly preſent 
the anſwer following, together with the reaſon 
«© thereof, deſiring that the ſame (being the beſt 
ee they are for the preſent able to give) may favor- 
«© ably be accepted. | 

As this anſwer is very long, and contains ſeveral 
particulars not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall inſert 
here only what is moſt material. | 

That how ſenſible ſoever they were of the 
great miſeries of their brethren in Ireland, and of 
e the imminent danger, not only of the total loſs of 
„ that kingdom, but of the ruin of this alſo, if 
< that of Ireland ſhould be loſt ; yet they are com- 
£ peled to declare, That they have no power to 
e raiſe any ſums by way of tax for any foreign uſe? 
and that they have no means to do it, otherwiſe 
<< than by the immediate perſonal conſent of every 
{© lender, which they cannot hope to obtain, in re- 
e gard of theſe obſtructions following: 

„ I, That immediately before the parliament, 
and ſince, diverſe great ſums, for the ſervice of 
« the King and kingdom, have been already lent 
by the citizens of London, beſide fifty thouſand 


„ pounds for the ſupply of Ireland in particular; 


<«« a great part whereof ſome of the lenders were 
«© obliged to borrow, and cannot to this day repay. 
2. That ſuch part of thoſe monies as ſhould have 


e not yet done. 

«« 3. That the ſaid ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, 
<< lent for Ireland, was haſtened and ſpeedily paid, 
e upon account of the urgent neceſſities of that 
« kingdom 3 and yet no conſiderable forces are 


ce ſtant affection which they have always expreſſed, 
« of maintaining a firm union and good correſpon- 
« dence with your lordſhips; wherein they have 
« ever found much advantage and contentment ; 
<« but never held it more important and neceſſary 
« than at this time, wherein the wiſdom and reſo- 
« jution of parliament have as many great dangers 
« and difficulties to paſs thro* as ever heretofore. 
« We are united in the public truſt, which 1s 
% derived from the commonwealth, in the com- 
« mon duty and obligation whereby God doth 
« bind us to the diſcharge of that truſt ; and the 
&« commons deſire to impart to your lordſhips, 
whattoever information or intelligence, whatſo- 


A „ 


* 


„ ever incouragement or aſſiſtance they have re- 


« ceived from thoſe ſeveral counties which they 


e ſent thither to this day. | 


«© ſums of money from the petitioners, and many 
others, doth render diverſe perſons of good eſtate 


and credit hardly able to go on with trade, or to 


pay their debts, and maintain their charge. 
«© 5. The refuſing to accept the offers of Scot- 
« land, to ſend ten thouſand men into Ireland, diſ- 
*« courageth moſt men from lending any money, 
<< were they ever ſo able. | | 
% 6. The not paſling the bill for preſſing ſoldiers 
„ put many men into fears, that there may rather 
«© be ſome deſign there to Joſe Ireland, and to con- 
4 ſume this kingdom in the loſing Ireland, than to 
c preſerve either the one or the. other; ſince jt 
e cannot be conceived, that the rebels (being 
% grown 


been repaid out of the poll- money and ſubſidies, is 


4. The general with-holding of very great 


, g n CHARI | 
{© the ſame intentions and indeavors of improving Ay? T0 


1641. 
— 


6. 7 HAT the commitee of this honorable houſe, Ruſhwort,, 
upon Saturday the 22d of this inſtant Ja- Vol. IV. 
«« nuary, ſent a meſſage to the petitioners, for the P 


504, &c, 


Book XX 


Book 8 XX. 


. 
* 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. 
p. 506, 


CaaRrLESI 44 grown ſo powerful) will be ſuppreſſed by volun- 
An' 1641. teers. (1) 


„ 7. The ſlow iſſuing of commiſſions to thoſe 
& who, being in Ireland, or going thither, are wil- 
« ling to enter the field againſt the rebels, diſables 
<« them from doing any effectual execution upon the 
« enemy, unleſs ia, their own defenſe; and fo all 
« the momes which have been, or may be ſent thi- 
ec ther, are exhauſted to maintain our forces, to do 
„little or nothing worthy of them, rather than im- 
0 ployed to chaſtiſe the rebels: by means whereof, 
& thoſe rebels are ſo much imboldened, that they 
<< boaſt, they will extirpate the Britiſh nation there, 
« and then make England the ſeat of war. 

« 8, The not diſarming Papiſts here in England, 
« after many diſcoveries of their treacheries and 
« bloody deſigns; the great decays of fortifica- 
« tions, block-houſes, and other ſca-forts; the not 
“ managing them, nor furniſhing them with ord- 
< nance and ammunition 3 the not placing all of 


E 


« them in ſuch hands in whom the parliament may | 


« confide; and the not ſeting this Kingdom in a 
<- poſture of defenſe, in times of ſo many tears 


<< conſpiracies 3 the not removing the preſent Jieu- 
<< tenant of the Tower, and puting ſuch a perſon 
<< into that place, as may be well approved of by 
«« the parliament, notwithſtanding the earneſt pe- 
4 titions exhibited to the houſe of commons tor 
<< that purpoſe, which hath produced a forbear- 
e fnce to bring bullion into the Tower, in this 
e time of ſcarcity of monies 3 all which cannot 
e but overthrow trading more and more, and 
« make monies yet more ſcarce in the city and 
« kingdom. | 

« 9, The King's ſhipsare not fited and imployed, 
<< as the preſent condition of this kingdom and Ire- 


4 land requires, but ſome of them tor conveying | 


« away delinquents (2). | 

« 10. The not queſtioning thoſe many thouſands 
« of unknown perſons, who are ſheltered in Covent- 
« garden, and thereabouts, which do not imploy 
« themſelves in any lawful calling, and, it is very 
« probable, lie in a readineſs to adventure upon 
ſome deſperate attempt. | 

„ 11. The miſunderſtanding between the King 
ce and the parliament z the not vindicating the pri- 
„ yileges of parliament 3 the not ſuppreſſing pro- 


c tections; the not puniſhing delinquents; and the 


« not executing all Prieſts and Jeſuits legally con- 
« demned, while others, contrary to privilege of 
<« parliament, have been charged with treaſon. 

« 12, By means of the premiſſes, there is ſuch 
« decay of trading, and ſuch ſcarcity of money, 
as it is likely, in a very ſhort time, to caſt innu- 
«© merable multitudes of poor artificers into ſuch a 
depth of poverty and extremity, as may inforce 
ce them upon ſome dangerous and deſperate at- 
<c tempts. 

«« Theſe are the evils under which the petitioners 
« do exceedingly labor and languiſh, which they 
« humbly conceive to have ſprung from the im- 
« ploying ill- affected perſons in places of truſt and 
« honor in the ſtate, and near to the ſacred perſon 
« of his Majeſty ; and that theſe evils are ſtill con- 
e tinued by means of the votes of biſhops and Po- 
« 'piſh lords from the houſe of peers.” | 

The Eſſex petitioners thanked the commons for 
their extraordinary care; repreſenting withal, that 
they were ſtill apprehenſive of a << great ſtop of re- 
« formation in matters of religion,” and of the 
whole kingdom's being in apparent danger from 
Papilts : nor could they expect any redreſs, except 


La 
* 


ee 


biſhops and Popiſh lords were removed from the Cn RLESI 
Ax' 1641, 


houſe of peers. N 
Thoſe of the county of Hertford prayed, that 

che Papiſts might be diſarmed ; the kingdom put 

into a poſture of defenſe ; the torts and-ſtrong places 


commited to ſuch hands as the parliament might bil 


confide in; the privileges of parliament repaired ; 
indeavors uſed to take away the votes of Popiſh 
lords and biſhops ; Ireland ſpeedily relieved ; delin- 
quents brought to farther puniſhment ; preſſures and 
grievances 1n church and itate removed ; and what- 
ever ſhall be amiſs retormed. | 

Theſe petitions being read, mr. Pym thus pro- 
ceeded. SE | 


My lords, | 
IN theſe four petitions, you may hear the 
voice, or rather the cry of all England, and 


Vyou cannot wonder if the urgency, the extremity, 


of the condition wherein we are do produce ſome 
earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſſion more 
than ordinary; the agony, terrors and per- 
e plexity in which the kingdom labors is univer- 


N n tit iy kears]“ fa}, all parts are affected with it; and therefore 
and jealouſies of foreign invaſions, and inteſtine 


in theſe you may obſerve the groans and miſer- 
able complaints of all. Diverſe reaſons may be 
6 given, why thoſe diſeaſes which are epidemical, 


are more dangerous than others: 1. The cauſe of 
„ ſuch is univerſal and ſupernatural; not from an 


evil conſtitution, or evil diet, or any other acci- 
dent; and ſuch cauſes work with more vigor 
and efficacy, than thoſe which are particular and 
“ inferior. 2. In ſuch diſeaſes there is a commu— 
« nicative quality, whereby the malignity of them 
« is multiplied and inforced. 3. They have a 
«converting, transforming power, which turns 


« other diſeaſes and evil affections of mens bodies 


c into their own nature, | 
«© 1, The common and epidemical diſeaſe, 
wherein this commonwealth now lies gaſping, 
&« hath a ſuperior and univerſal cauſe from the evil 
« counſels and deſigns of thoſe who, under his Ma- 
« jeſty, bear the ſway in government. 2. It hath 
c a contagious and infectious quality, whereby it is 
«« diffuſed and diſperſed thro! all parts of the king- 
« dom. 3. It 1s apt to take in the diſcontents, 
« evil affections and deſigns of particular perſons, 
to increaſe and fortify itſelf. | 
] ſhall take occaſion, from ſeveral branches of 
ce thoſe petitions which your lordſhips have heard, 
to obſerve: 

« 1, The variety of dangers to which this king- 
dom is now ſubject. 

« 2, The manifold diſtempers which are the 
e cauſe of thoſe dangers, 

« 2, The multiplicity of thoſe evil influences, 
« which are the cauſes of thoſe diſtempers. 

« The firſt danger is from enemies abroad : this 
“ may ſeem a cauſeleſs and impertinent obſervation 
cc at this time, ſceing we are at peace with all na- 
tions about us; but, my lords, you may be 
« pleaſed to conſider, that the ſafety of the king- 
« dom ought not to depend upon the will and 
« diſpoſition of our neighbors, but upon our own 
« ſtrength and proviſion : betwixt ſtates, there are 
ce often ſudden changes from peace to war, accord- 
. ing to occaſion and advantage; all the ſtates of 
«« Chriſtendom are pw armed, and we have no rea- 
« ſonto believe, but thoſe of greateſt power have an 
« evil eye upon us in reſpect of our religion; and 
« if their private differences ſhould be compoſed, 
ce how dangerouſly, how ſpeedily might thoſe great 
ce armies, and other preparations now ready, be 


2 


A 
* 


« applied to ſome enterpriſe and attempt againit 


_— CI 


| (1) They would inſinuate by this, that an army raiſed in the uſual manner by the King's commiſſions, would be very unfit 


(2) They mean lord Digby. Rapin, 


to reduce Ireland, becauſe the King did not wiſh the rebels to be ſubdued. Rapin. 
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us? And if there were no other cauſe, this were | 
ſufficient to make us ſtand upon our guard; but 
there are diverſe more eſpecial ſymptoms of dan- 
gers of this kind. We may perceive, by ſeveral 
advertiſements from abroad, that they did fore- 
ſee our dangers many months before they broke 
out; they could foretel the time and manner of 
them, which is a clear evidence, they held intel- 
ligence with thoſe who were the contrivers and 
workers of the preſent troubles. We have many 
dangerous traitors and fugitives now in other 
parts, who can diſcover the weakneſs and di- 
ſtemper of the kingdom; who hold intelligence 
with the ill- affected party here, and, by all cun- 
ning and ſubtil practiſes, indeavor to incite and 
provoke other Princes againſt us. Some of the 
miniſters of our neighbor Princes may be juſtly 
ſuſpected to have had a more immediate hand 
and operation in the inſurrection and rebellion of 
Ireland; many of the commanders and moſt of 


the ſoldiers, levied for the ſervice of Spain, are 


now joined with the rebels there; and thoſe Iriſh 
friers who were imployed by the 1780 embaſ- 
ſador for making thoſe levies, are known to be 
the chief incendiaries of this rebellion, and are 
ſtill very active in the proſecution and incourage- 
ment of it. The rebels have a ready and ſpeedy 
ſupply from our neighbors. Two convoys of 
munition and arms we are certainly informed of ; 
one from Dunkirk, the other from Nantz in 
Bretagne; and certainly thoſe who are ſo for- 
ward to inable others to hurt us, will not forbear 
to hurt us themſelves, as ſoon as they ſhall have 
means and opportunity to do it. 


« Another danger is from the Papiſts and ill- 


affected party at home. The Papiſts here are 
ated by the ſame principles with thoſe in Ire- 
land, many of the moſt active of them have 
lately been there; which argues an intercourſe 
and communication of council. They have 
ſtill ſtore of arms and munition at their diſ- 
poſing, notwithſtanding all our indeavors to 
diſarm them; they have a free reſort to 
the city and the court; they want no opportu- 
nity to conſult together; they have the ſame or 
oreater incouragement from above, and from 
about, (1) than ever, in reſpect of the example 
and ſucceſs of the rebels in Ireland, and the' great. 
confuſions and diviſions which, by their cunning 
and ſubtil practiſes, are raiſed and fomented 
among ourſelves at home. | 

« A third danger is of tumults and inſurrections 
of the meaner fort of people, by reaſon of their 
ill vent of cloth and other manufactures, whereby 
great multitudes are ſet on work, who live for 
the moſt part by their daily getings, and will, 
in a very ſhort time, be brought to great extre- 
mity, if not imployed. Nothing is more ſharp 
and preſſing than neceſſity and want; what they 
cannot buy they will take; and from them the 
like neceſſity will quickly be derived to the far- 


mers and hufbandmen ; and fo grow higher, 


and involve all in one equality of miſery and 
diftrefs, if it be not prevented: and, at this 
time, ſuch tumults will be dangerous, becauſe 
the kingdom is full of diſbanded foldiers and 
officers, who will be readyto head and to ani- 


mate the multitude to commit Violence with more 


ſtrength and advantage; and if they once grow 
into a body, it will be much more difficult to 
reduce them into order again, becauſe neceffity 
and want, which are the cauſe of this diſturb- 
ance, will ftill increaſe, as the effects do increaſe. 


A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ireland, 


not only in the reſpect of* that kingdom, but in 


cc 


reſpect of this. They have ſeized uporfthe bod 


munition; they have great hopes of fupplies 
from abroad, of incouragement here, and are 
ſure of good entertainment. from the Popiſh 
party, ſo that they begin to ſpeak already there 
of tranſporting themſelves hither, and making 
this kingdom the ſeat of the war. The diſtem- 
per which hath yet produced theſe dangers is va- 
rious and exceeding violent. Whenſoever nature 
is hindered in her operations and faculties, di- 
ſtempers will neceſſarily follow. 

«« The obſtructions which have brought us into 


this diſtemper are very many, fo that we cannot 


wonder at the ſtrength and malignity of it. 
Some of the chiefeſt of theſe obſtructions I ſhall 
indeavor to remember. | 

„ 1, The obſtruction of reformation in matters 
of religion. No grievances are ſharper than thoſe 
which preſs upon the tender conſciences of men; 
and there was never church or ſtate afflicted with 
more grievances of this kind than we have been : 
and tho they are, by the wiſdom of this parlia- 
ment, partly eaſed and diminiſhed, yet many ſtill 
remain 3 and as long as the biſhops and corrupt 
part of the clergy continue in their power, there 


will be little hope of freedom, either from the 


ſenſe of thoſe which continue, or the fear of thoſe 
which are removed. And of this obſtructipn, 
my lords, I muſt clear the commons ; we are no 
part guilty of it: fome good bills have paſſed 
us, and others are 1n preparation, which might 
have been paſſed before this, if we had not found 
ſuch ill ſucceſs in the other. Whatſoever miſ- 
chief this obſtruction ſhall produce, we are free 
from it , we may have our part in the miſery, 
we can have no part in the guilt or diſhonor, 
« 2, Obſtruction in trade. It is the trade which 


brings food and nouriſhment to the kingdom: it 


is that which preſerves and increaſes the ſtock of 
the whole, and diſtributes a convenient portion 
of maintenance to every part of it; therefore 
ſuch obſtruction as this ou needs be dangerous 
the freedom of trade being ſo neceſſary, the be- 
nefit ſo important, as that it gives life, ſtrength 
and beauty to the whole body of the common- 
wealth: but I muſt proteſt, the houſe of com- 
mons have given no cauſe to this obſtruction; 
we have eaſed trade of many burdens and heavy 
taxes, which are taken off; we have freed it 
trom many hard reſtraints by patents and mono- 


polies; we have been willing to part with our 


own privileges to give incouragement ; we have 
ſought to put the merchants into ſecurity and 
confidence in reſpe& to the Tower of London, 
that fo they. might be invited to bring their bul- 
lion to the mint, as heretofore they have done ; 
and we are no way guilty of the troubles, the fears, 
and publick dangers which make men withdraw 
their ſtocks, and keep their money by them, to 
be ready for ſuch fudden exigents, as intheſe great 
diſtractions we have too much caute to expect. 

« 3. Theobftructions in the relief of Ireland. It 
muſt needs be accounted a great ſhame and diſ- 
honor to this kingdom, that our neighbors have 
ſhewed themſelves more forward to ſupply the 
rebels, than we have been to relieve our di- 
ſtreffed brethren and fellow ſubjects: but I muſt 
declare, that we are altogether innocent of ary 
neglect herein. As ſoon as the firſt news of the 
rebellion came over, we undertook the war, not 
by way of fupply and aid, as in former rebel- 
lions the ſubjects uſed to do, but we undertook 


— 


yt That is to ſay, from the King, Queen, and miniſtry. Rapin. 


the whole charge of it, and we ſuffered not 
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twenty-four hours to paſs before we agreed to a 
great levy of money and men, to be imployed 
againſt the rebels, even in a larger proportion 
than the lords- juſtices and council there A deſire; 
and from time to time we have done all for the 
fartherance thereof, tho' in the midſt of many 
diſtractions and diverſions; but the want of com- 
miſſion for levying men, for iſſuing arms, and 
diverſe other impediments have been the cauſes 
of that obſtruction; and I wiſh we had not only 
found impediments to ourſelves, but alſo in- 
couragements to them. Many of the chiet com- 
manders, now in the head of the rebels, after 
we had, with your Jordſhips concurrence, ſhut 
up the ports againſt Iriſh Papiſts, have been 
ſuffered to paſs, by his Majeſty's immediate 
warrant, much to the diſcouragement of the 
lords-juſtices and the council there, and this 
procured, as we believe, by ſome evil inſtru- 
ment too near his regal perſon, without his Ma- 
jeſty's knowledge and intentions. — 


« 4. The obſtruction in proſecution of delin- 


quents : many we havealready brought unto your | 


lordſhips ; diverſe others we have been dil- 
couraged to tranſmit 3 ſuch difficult proceedings 
have we met withal; ſuch terrors and diſcoun- 
tenance have been caſt upon ourſelves and our 
witneſſes, and thoſe who have ſhewed themſelves 
their friends and patrons, have found it the moſt 
ready way to preferment (1); yea his Majeſty's 
own hand hath been obtained, his Majeſty's ſhips 
been imployed for tranſporting diverſe of thoſe 
who have fled from the juſtice of this par- 
liament (2). | | 1 

* g. A general obſtruction and interruption of 
the proceedings of parliament, by thoſe manifold 
deſigns of violence (which thro' God's mercy we 
have eſcaped) by the great and frequent breaches 


of privilege, by the ſubtil indeavors to raiſe parties 


in our houſe, and jealouſies betwixt the two 
houſes, | 


« 6, The obſtruction in providing for the de- 


6 atrempts, to the ſubverting the very being of 


cc 


parts of the ſtate. . 
© exceedingly labored: under moſt dangerous and 
miſchievous counſels, This evil influence hath 
been the cauſe of the preparation of war with 


fenſe of the kingdom, that we might be inabled 
to reſiſt a foreign enemy, to ſuppreſs all civil in- 
ſurrections; and what a preſſing neceſſity there 
is of this, the exceeding great decays in the navy, 
in the forts, in the power of ordering the militia 
of the kingdom, and means of furniſhing them 
with munition, are ſufficient evidences, known 
to none better than to your lordſhips ; and what 
indeavor we have uſed to remove them (but 
hitherto without the ſucceſs and concurrence 
which we expect) and where the ſtop hath been, 
and upon what good grounds, we may claim our 
own innacency and faithfulneſs in this; we deſire 
no other witneſſes but yourſelves. 

« Laſtly, I come to the evil influences which 
have cauſed this diſtemper, and I ſhall content 
myſelf to mention ſome tew of thoſe which are 
moſt apparent and important. 


« x, In the firſt place, I ſhall remember the evil 


counſels about the King, whereof we have often 
complained. Diſeaſes of the brain are moſt 
dangerous; becauſe from thence ſenſe and motion 
are derived to the whole body... The malignity 
of evil counſels will quickly be infuſed into all 
one can doubt but we have 


Scotland, of the procuring a rebellion in Ireland, 


of corrupting religion, ſuppreſſing the liberty of 


this kingdom, and of many feartul and horrid 


parliaments, which was the only hopeful means 
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of oppoſing and preventing all the reſt 
this doth a 


we conſider how counſellors have been prefered 
and prepared : and I appeal to your lordſhips 
own conſciences, whether the giving, and the 
countenancing of evil counſels have not been 
almoſt the only way to farther advancement. 

** 2. The diſcouragement of good counſels. 
Diverſe honeſt and approved counſellors have 
been put from their places; others ſo diſcoun- 
tenanced, as that the way of favor hath been ſhut 
againſt them, and that of danger and deſtruction 
only open to them. 

*© 3. The great power which a factious and in- 
tereſted party hath in the parliament, by the con- 
tinuance of the votes of biſhops and Popiſn lords 
in your lordſhips houſe; and the taking in of 
others, both out of the houſe of commons, and 
otherwiſe, to increaſe their ſtrength. 


“ 4. The fomenting and cheriſhing a malignant 


party throughout the whole kingdom. 
Le. The manifold jealouſies betwixt the King, 


his parliament, and good ſubjects, whereby his 
protection and favor have in a great meaſure been 
with-held from them; their inclinations and re- 
ſolution to ſerve and aſſiſt him, have been ve 
much hindered and interrupted. We have often 
ſuffered under the miſinterpretation of good 
actions, and falſe imputation of evil, which we 
never intended: ſo that we may juſtly purge 
ourſelves from all guilt of being authors of this 
jealouſy and miſunderſtanding. We have been 
and are til] ready to ſerve his Majeſty with our 
lives and fortunes, with as much chearfulneſs and 
earneſtneſs of affection as ever any ſubjects were; 
and we doubt not but our proceedings will ſo 
manifeſt this, that we ſhall be as clear in the 
apprehenſion of the world, as we are in the 
teſtimony of our own conſciences. 

« am now come to a concluſion, and I have 
nothing to propound to your lordſhips, by way 
of requeſt or deſire from the houſe of commons. 
I doubt not but your judgments will tell you what 
is to be done; your conſciences, your honors, 
your intereſt will call upon you for the doing it; 
the commons will be glad to have your help and 
concurrence in ſaving the kingdom; but it they 
ſhould fail of it, it ſhould not diſcourage them 
in doing their duty. And whether the kingdom 
be loſt or ſaved (as thro' God's blefling I hope 
it will be) they ſhall be ſorry that the ſtory of 
this preſent parliament, ſhould tell poſterity 
that, in ſo great a danger and extremity, the 
houſe of commons ſhould be inforced to ſave 
the kingdom alone, and that the houſe of peers 
ſhould have no part in the honor of its preſerva- 
tion, you having ſuch great intereſt in the good 
ſucceſs of thoſe indeavors, in reſpect of your great 
eſtates, and high degrees of nobility. 

«© My lords, conſider what the preſent neceſſities 
and dangers of the commonwealth require; what 
the commons have reaſon to expect; to what in- 
deavors and counſels the concurrent deſires of all 
the people do invite you: ſo that applying your- 
{elves to the preſervation of the King and king- 
dom, I may be bold to aſſure you, in the name 


ce of all the commons of England, that you ſhall 


«© be bravely ſeconded.” | 


This ſpeech I judged proper to give intire, be- Remarks on 
cauſe the commons reſolution of diveſting Charles this ſpeech. 


of great part of his prerogatives, which they termed 
ſaving the kingdom, therein maniteſtly appears. 


Next is here ſeen the plan they were forming, under 
color of applying a cure to the cpidemical diſeaſe, 


(i) Lord Digby is chiefly underſtood. Rapin. 
Vol. II. 


2 


(2) Jermyn and Digby. Rapin. 
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ppear to be a moſt predominant evil An* 1641. 


of the time; whereat we need not wonder, wien 


* . 
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Carr esl the dangers, cauſes and evil influences whereof were | 

An? 1641. by Pym methodically deſcribed. Tho? he did not 

explain the manner of cure, it was eaſy to infer 
from his diſcourſe, that it was neceſſary to prevent 
the dangers, remove the cauſes, and apply ſtrong 
antidotes againſt the evil influences which inflamed 
the malady. 

The firſt remark I ſhall make on this fpeech is, 
that it was a preparative to diſpoſe the people to ſee, 
without ſurpriſe, the violent remedies deſigned for 
the removal of a diſeaſe which was induſtriouſly re- 
preſented as almoſt incurable. Were ] not apprehen- 
ſive it would lead me too far, I could readily make 
appear, that all the commons ſubſequent proceed- 
ings [were intimated in this long harangue. 

1 ſhall add another remark, no leſs important 
and requifite: and that is; had the commons ſchemes 
been founded only upon idle notions and chimeras, 
they would never have met with ſo many adherents 
ready and eager to accompliſh them. Had the 

eople of England been never oppreſſed, vain would 
Koen been the indeavors to perſuade them to think 
ſo. Had not King Charles attempted to eſtabliſh 
deſpotiſm, had not his miniſters, his counſellors, 
all perſons in public offices, helped to execute this 
deſign, how would it have been poſſible to convince 
the people of its reality? Had not the prelates and 
high- commiſſion abuſed their power; if, in order 
to be farther removed from the Preſbyterians, they 
had not introduced ceremonies and innovations, 
wherein there was but too much affectation of 
mimicking the Romiſh rituals, never could the 
eople have been perſuaded there was a deſign to 
introduce Popery. Had the King always ſtrictly 
obſer ved his word, how would it have been practicable 
to inſpire the people with ſo great a diſtruſt of 
him? By what band would the members of par- 
liament have been united in the deſign of extenuating 


the regal power? How ſhould ſuch a notion have 


entered their minds? It may therefore be affirmed, 
that theſe projects were founded on very real and true 
facts, but which the Preſbyterians artfully improved, 
to the accompliſhment of their private ends : never- 
theleſs, it muſt be owned, that moſt of theſe facts 
were agravated, miſinterpreted, and even inflamed 
with groundleſs inſinuations. | 
I ſhall farther obſerve, that they who ſay theſe 
p. petitions, preſented to the houſe of commons, were 
all begged, ſeem. to ſay it very juſtly, or at leaſt, 
with great probability. It is difficult to believe, 
that thoſe to whom theſe petitions were aſcribed 
could have uſed a language ſo agreeable to the aim 
and intentions of the commons, if they had not 
been drawn up by perſons fully informed of their 
deſigns. Indeed, in anſwer to this objection, it is 
alleged, that theſe petitions were not formed upon 
the views of the commons, but that the houſe 
framed their reſolutions upon theſe petitions, which 
informed them of the nation's deſire: but we do not 
find they ever framed their reſolutions upon other 
petitions directly contrary to theſe, which were alſo 
preſented them from time to time, and which agreed 
not with their principles. On the contrary, we ſee 
that, for the molt part, theſe latter were rejected 
or not regarded by the houſe. ; 
The commons were ſo pleaſed with mr. Pym's 
ſpeech, that mr. Speaker was ordered to give him 
thanks for it, and deſired him to print it, that it 
Jan. 25- might be diſperſed among the people. But Charles 

Charles com- took great offenſe at it, particularly, at what 
© Gains of cer. mr. Pym faid concerning paſſcs granted for Ireland, 
tain expreſſi- + Thar ſince the ſtop upon the ports againſt all Iriſh 


ons in Pym's 


Nalſon, 
Vol. II. 
888, &c. 


The com- 
mons thank 
mr. Pym. 
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“ Papiſts, by both houſes, many of the chief ws 
„ manders, now in the head of the rebels, have Aw LES] 
been ſuffered to paſs, by his Majeſty's immediate — : ay 
« warrant.” His Majeſty faid, it was a black 
 cal\mny, and by a meſfage demanded, that the 
houſe ſhoald make him a folemn reparation, and 
difavow what Pym had aſſerted ; but the commons 
who were not then diſpoſed to oblige this Prince. 
anſwered ; Fhat what mr. Pym had faid was agree. 
able to the fenſe 6f the houſe : that it was true, 
fince the ſtop _ the ports by both houſes, Pym had , 
ſeveral perſons, who were now commanders among 1b. p. ty, 
| the rebels, had paſſed into Ireland with his Ma- Ruſbwonh 
jeſty's immediate warrant, ſome of whom they Val. IV. 5 
named. Charles replied, that theſe paſſes were ob. 27 dc 
tained while he was m Scotland, and before he knew 
of the order of parliament, and infiſted upon the 
vmdication he had already required. The com- 
mons anſwered, by a declaration, maintaining what 
they had advanced, and adding, that his Majeſty's 
paſſes were not only for thoſe they had before named, 
but alſo for ſuch a one and his company, for 
* ſuch a one and four other perſons.” The King 
replied, theſe were only inferences drawn from the 
| mk ag which could not ferve for foundation to 

ym's aſſertion in his ſpeech. He inſiſted again 
upon reparation : but the commons thought nor 
proper to return any anſwer. 1 | 

But this diſpute between King Charles and his par- Difference be 
liament was of little importance, in compariſon of tween the 
another, which alſo then occurred, about the militia King and pe. 
and command of the forts, But for the better un- the nn, * 
derſtanding this matter, which is one of the prin- pa 
cipal affairs of this reign, it is abſolutely neceſſary Vol. IV. 
to know what had paſſed about it already. 


The hou 
ſtands by wha 


p. 516, &e. 

After King Charles's return from Scotland, it was Clarendon, 
ealy for him to perceive that the commons intended P 554. 
to deprive him of great part of his authority. The 
remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, preſented 
him at a time when, without ſuch a deſign, it 
ſeemed very needleſs, was as the ſignal of the war 
Preparing againſt him. Whatever had been ſince 
done, tended to the ſame end, i. e. to difcredit his 
government, and to impute to him ſundry deſigns, 
under the name of his counſellors, the Papiſts, and 
of a diſaffected parry. It is not ſurpriſing that, 
finding himſelf in this ill ſituation, he thought be- 
times of providing againſt the attacks to which he 
was likely to be ſoon expoſed. But who can affirm 
that, if he had ſucceeded in puting himſelt in a 
condition to reſiſt, he would have remained upon 
the defenſive? However this be, the precautions he 
would have taken againſt his enemies ſerved but to 
render their accuſations more plauſible. | 

In January 1641-2, when the affair of the mem- 
bers accuſed and breach of privileges was warmly 
debating, Charles, not knowing how it might end, 
formed the deſign of ſecuring Hull. This place p. 304 
was very conſiderable, as well by its ſituation, as Ruſbworth, 
a large magazine of arms and ammunition (1), l. * 
which could procure a great advantage to that party * 
who ſhould have it in his power, in caſe of a rupture. 
To this end, the earl of Newcaſtle, by his Majeſty's 
order, repaired to Hull under a counterfeit name, 
ro conſult with ſome of the King's friends, and 
among others with captain Legg, how to oblige 
the mayor to deliver to himthe town and magazine, 
or to obtain it by force, if the mayor would- not 
give his conſent. This taking vent, their lordſhips 
ordered Newcaſtle to attend the ſervice of the houſe, 


which he did, after receiving his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
without being aſked at his return, whence he came. 


ſpeech. — * 
Feb. 7. 
Ruſhworth, 


511. 


(1) Upon the diſbanding the late army in the north, all the artillery, arms, and ammunition, provided for that ſervice, had 
Vol. IV. p. been, by the King's command, ſent to Hull, where it {till remained. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 304. | N 


But 
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CaarLes] But ſome days after, the commons, as I have ob- 
Aw' 1641. ſerved, moved that fir John Hotham might be ſent 
—— to Hull, to which the lords agreed the more readily, 


anuary 1 I, 
Naddel. Vol. 
II. p. 833. 


Ruſnworth, 
Vol. IV. p- 

6. 
Abenden, 
p. 326. 


Charles's 
| meſlage to 
| both houſes. 


anuary 20, 


| Ruſhworth, 
| Vol. IV. p- 
516. 

| Clarendon, 
p. 309, 


under color of maintaining 


as they were not ignorant upon what deſign the ear! 
of Newcaſtle had been diſpatched thither. Orders 
to take the command of Hull were therefore given 
to Hotham, by both houſes, without his Majeſty's 
being therewith acquainted. | 

Soon after, the militia affair being now com- 
menced, Charles again formed the defign of ſecur- 
ing Hull and Portſmouth. To that purpoſe, colonel 


Goring, governorof Portſmouth, whom this Prince 


had ſecretly gained, was to receive the Queen into 
Portſmouth, after which, he had orders to depart 
for Hull and take the command of that place. Pro. 
bably, there was ſome courſe taken for its ſurren- 
der to him. This deſign was diſcovered, tho? it 
was communicated to only three perſons, and the 
King thought not proper to purſue it, for fear of a 
diſappointment. | 

It hereto are ſubjoined the ſuſpicions entertained 
by the parliament, that the late 5 — at Kingſton 
was in order to ſurpriſe Portſmouth, and the Qucen's 
intended journey thither had the ſame motive: that 
the lieutenancy of the Tower given to Lunsford 
might be in purſuance of the King's deſign to ſecure 
at once the three ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, 


it will not be ſurpriſing to ſee the parliament hence- 
forwards full of fears and jealouſies. For tho' the 


commons had given King Charles but too much 
reaſon to rake precautions for his defenſe, theſe very 
pr, had they ſucceeded, would have been no 
eſs prejudicial to the public than if they had been 
without a plauſible foundation. So, as his Majeſty 
had reaſon to fear that the parliament intended to 
deprive him of his authority, the parliament had no 
ww cauſe to ſuſpect tliat Prince was privately labor- 
ing their ſubjection. In this diſpoſition, neither 
the one nor the other took any ſtep which was not 
ſuſpected to cover ſome ill deſign. Conſequently 
every thing tended to a rupture. The ſole concern 
of both parties was to gain the public to their in- 
tereſt. The parliament ſtrenuouſly indeavored it 
by rendering the King odious, and cheriſhing thoſe 
fears and ſulpicions already infuſed into the people: 
their aim was to convince the nation of the neceſſity 
of extraordinary proceedings, in a caſe ſo uncom- 
mon. The King, on his part, ſedulouſiy repre- 
ſented, that the parliament did nothing but violate 
the laws, and ſubvert the government's conſtitution, 
m. Thus much it 
was neceſſary to premiſe, More I entered on the 
militia affair, to facilitate a reader's comprehending 
the motives of this Prince's and the parliaments 
conduct and procedure. | 

Eight days after young Hotham's ſeting out for 
Hull (whither his father, ſir John, alſo arrived 
within a few weeks) Charles ſent to both houſes this 
propoſal : | 

« That they will, with all ſpeed, fall into a 
« ſerious conſideration of all thoſe particulars which 
ce they ſhould hold neceſſary, as well for the up- 
holding and maintaining his Majeſty's juſt and 
e regal authority and for ſetling his revenue, as 
<< for the preſent and future eſtabliſhment of their 
« privileges, the free and quiet injoyment of their 
e cſtates and fortunes, the liberties of their perſons, 
e the ſecurity of the true religion now profeſſed in 
« the church of England, and the ſetling of cere- 


Sj 


e jeſty and themſelves may be able to make the CuARL Es! 


„ more clear 1 of them, it ſhall then appear, An? 1641. 


„by what his Majeſty ſhall do, how far he hat 
<< been from intending, or deſigning any. of thoſe 
things, which the too great fears and jealouſies 
of ſome perſons ſeem to apprehend, and how 
6 ready he will be to exceed the greateſt examples 
of the moſt indulgent Princes in their acts of 
grace and favor to their people,” 
It manifeſtly appears that Charles had three views His views in 
in making this propoſition, The firſt, to find the this meſſage. 
houſes . imployment, and procure himſelf time to 
prepare. The ſecond was, to know at once the 
utmoſt extent of his enemies deſigns, which could 
not but be advantageous to him and injurious to 
them; with regard to the public. His third view 
was, to ſhew his ſubjefts how willing he was to 
conſent to whatever ſhould be capable of procuring 
a perfect reconciliation between him and his par- 
lament, As to his ſaying, * How ready he 
„ ſhould be, &c.” it was only a general promiſe. 
liable to numberleſs reſtrictions and explications, 
and which properly laid him not under any ob- 
ligation. | | „ 
The commons perfectly well perceived the ſnare 
Charles laid for them: but they perplexed him no 
leſs by their anſwer to his propoſition. They, in a 
petition, gave him to underſtand; That they re- Anſwer of the 
turned to his Majeſty their moſt humble thanks, commons. 
<« reſolving to take this meſſage into ſpeedy and Ruſhworth, 
e ſerious conſideration 3 and to inable them, with Vol. IV. p. 
* ſecurity, to diſcharge tlieir duties therein, they Nalion. 
e deſired the peers to join with them, in humbly vol. II. 
* beſeeching his ſacred Majeſty, to raiſe up unto p. 860, 880, 
them a ſure ground of ſafety and confidence, by c. 
60 png the Tower and other principal forts of the Clarendon, 
« kingdom, and the whole militia thereof, into P- 3'* 
«© the hands of ſuch perſons as the parliament might 
&« confide in, and as ſhould be recommended unto 
his Majeſty by. both houſes of parliament (1).“ 
By this anſwer, the commons made a preliminary Their views: 
of the moſt important point, to be ſetled between | 
his Majeſty and the parliament, and which heing 
granted would have put it in the parliament's power 
to do whatever they pleaſed, They moreover in- 
ſinuated to the people, that the parliaments diſtruſt 
of their Sovereign muſt have been grounded on 
ſtrong preſumptions, ſince there was no way to 
labor a reconciliation; and ſettle the nation's right ſo 
long as the King ſhould be maſter of the forts and 
militia. 


<< that truſt, he did not expect he ſhould be preſſed Ruſbworth, 
« to remove him, without any particular charge ,, * 
ee againſt him: that notwithſtanding, if upon due Annals, 
« examination any 88 ſhould be preſented p. 98. 
« to his Majeſty, whereby it might appear, that Clarendon, 
<« he was 4 in his opinion of Byron, and 313. 
« that he was unfit for the truſt commited to him, 
* he would make no ſcruple of diſcharging him; 
« but otherwiſe, he was obliged, in juſtice to him- 
« ſelf, to preſerve his own work, leſt his favor 
e and good opinion * — prove a diſadvantage 
« and misfortune to his fervants, without any other 
ce accuſation. 
% For the forts and caſtles of the kingdom; he 
«© was reſolved they ſhould always be in ſuch hands 


« monies in ſuch a manner as may take away all] (and only ſuch) as the parliament might ſafely 
<« juſt offenſe ; which, when they ſhall have digeſted | < confide in : but the nomination of any 2 to 


« and compoſed one intire body, that ſo his Ma-] (C thoſe places (being fo principal and in 
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(1) The petition goes on, * Wherein the peers having retuſed to join with them, they notwithſtanding no 2 diſcouraged, 


« bug confiding in his Majeſty's goodneſs, humbly beſeech him, 
Our author ought to have taken notice of their lordſhips diſſent. | 


that the Tower of London, &c." 


Ryſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 517. 
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thereon. 


e unto him from his anceſtors, by the fundamental 
« laws of the kingdom) he would reſerve to him- 
« ſelf: and in beſtowing them, he ſhould not be 
« induced to expreſs that favor ſo ſoon to any per ſon, 
« as to thoſe whoſe good demeanor ſhould be 
e eminent in, or to his parliament z and if he ſhould 
« at any time confer ſuch a truſt upon an unde- 
« ſerving perſon, he would always be ready to 
« leave him to the wiſdom and juſtice of his par- 
« lament. | 

« As for the militia of the kingdom which, by 
« the law, was ſubje& to no command but of his 
« Majeſty, and of authority lawfully derived from 
« him, when any particular courſe for ordering the 
« ſame ſhould be conſidered and digeſted by his 
<« parliament, and propoſed to him, he would re- 
te turn ſuch anſwer as ſhould be agreeable to his 
« honor, and the ſafety of his people, being re- 
e ſolved only to deny thoſe things, the granting 
«© whereof would alter the fundamental laws.” 

Such a general anſwer was not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the commons: nay, it rather ſeemed yery plainly 
to intimate that his Majeſty would not concede 
to what was intended to be aſked. However he re- 
moved fir John Byron from the Tower, and gave 
the lieutenancy thereof to fir John Conyers, recom- 
mended to him by the commons: but this was a 
favor he readily granted, as it prejudiced not his 
rights. Nevertheleſs, ſome few days after; the 
following petition was preſented him by both 


houſes. 


Petition of 
both houſes to 
his Majelty. . 
Feb. 2. 
Clarendon, 
N 328. 
uſhworth, 
Vol.IV. p. 
518. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty ; the humble 
petition of the lords and commons aſſembled in 
parliament. | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
« FFUHE preſent evils and calamities wherewith 
; T your kingdoms are maſt miſerably in- 
ce tangled ; the imminent dangers which threaten 
« your royal perſon, and all your people, have 
« cauſed us, your moſt faithful and obedient ſub- 


cc jets, the lords and commons in this preſent par- 
« ljiament; with thankfulneſs to entertain, and with 
cc all earneſtneſs of affection and indeavors to purſue 
ce the gracious propoſition and direction which, not 
long ſince, we have received from your Majeſty. 
« And we have thereupon taken into our moſt 
« ſerious Conſideration the ways and means of ſe- 


ce curing the ſafety of your royal perſon; preſerving 


„ the honor and authority of your crown; re- 


ce moving all jealouſies betwixt your Majeſty and 


your people; 8 rebellion in Ireland; 


e preventing the 


ears and dangers of this kingdom, 


& and the miſchievous defigns of thoſe who are 


<6 enemies to the peace of it. 


& duties herein, we moſt humbly 


And that we may, 
< with more comfort and ſecurity, accompliſh our 
beſeech your 


<6 Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed forthwith to 


„This was 
before ſir John 
Conyers was 


made lieu- 


„put the Tower of London, and all other forts, 
and the whole militia of the kingdom, into the 
<« hands of ſuch perſons as ſhall be recommended to 
« your Majeſty by both houſes of parliament *: 
« which, they aſſure themſelves, will be a hopetul 
te entrance into thoſe courſes, which (thro' God's 
e bleſſing) ſhall be effectual for the removing all 
« diffidence and miſapprehenſion betwixt your Ma- 
«© jeſty and your people, and for eſtabliſning and 
&« inlarging the honor, greatneſs and power of your 
« Majeſty and royal poſterity, and for reſtoring 
« and confirming the peace and happineſs of your 


loyal ſubjects in all your dominions. ; And to 


of ENGLAND. BooxXY 


this our moſt neceſſary petition, we, in 


ot the kingdom not admiting any delay.“ 
Ie parliament conſtantly ſuppoſed the kingdom 
to be in extreme danger, and the Papiſts and diſ- 
affected party, or rather the King himſelf, to have 
ill deſigns; tho? after all, their ſuppoſition was 
founded merely on conjectures, of which Charles 
had given ſome occaſion, by attempting to ſecure 
Hull, as the houſe had been well informed. His 
Majeſty's anſwer to this petition ran thus; viz. 


„ dangers, but even to your doubts and fears, he 
therefore returns this anſwer; That when he 
„ ſhall know the extent of power which is intended 


« fire to be commanders of the militia, in the ſeveral 
counties, and likewiſe to what time it ſhall be 
limited that no power ſhall be executed by his 
*« Majeſty alone, without the advice of parliament, 
then he will declare, that (for the ſecuring you 
from all dangers or jealouſies, if any) his Majeſty 
will be content to pur in all the places, both of 
„ forts and militia in the ſeveral counties, ſuch 
„ perſons as both the houſes of parliament ſhall 


„you declare before unto his Majeſty the names of 
the perſons whom you approve or recommend, 
„ unleſs ſuch perſons ſhall be named, againſt whom 
he ſhall have juſt and unqueſtionable exception. 


neither his thought nor intention. 
underſtanding this anſwer, it will be neceſſary to 
know how this Prince ſtood diſpoſed. His deſign 
was to withdraw to York and levy troops in thoſe 
parts, in order to ſeize Hull, with its magazine : 
ſo that, to all appearance, from that time he 
thought of war, whether defenſive or offenſive ; 


to Holland, under color of conducting thither Prin- 


ammunition (1). When the parliament preſented 
him this petition, he was on the point of ſending 
away his Queen, W done, he intended to retire 
to York. It was MW therefore his intereſt abſo- 


juncture, for fear of accelerating a ſtorm which 
might have obſtructed the execution of his two de- 
ſigns, and eſpecially that relating to Hull. For 
this reaſon, he returned the parliament that ſeem- 
ingly ſatis factory anſwer, but which however was 
not an abſolute conſent, becauſe of ſome additional 
reſtrictions, whence he deſigned afterwards to draw 
a pretenſe to render ineffectual his ingagement. 
Nevertheleſs, the terms of this ingagement were to 
well choſen, that tho“ of themſelves they ſignified 
not. Charles's having reſerved to himſelf a. power 
to rectde from his word, yet might ſuch a ſenſe be 
fixed on them by inference. So, in King Charles's 


intention, this anſwer was ſolely deſigned to gain 
time. A few days after, he gave the lieutenancy 
of the Tower to fir John Conyers, the better to 
perſuade both houſes he intended to give them ſatii- 
taction. | 


ſolved to put the militia into the hands of ſuch as 


<< to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons whom you de. 


either approve or recommend unto him, ſo that 


lutely to reject the parliament's requeſt, at ſuch a a 


0 : all | 
*© humility, expect your Majeſty's ſpeedy and gra- reel 
cious anſwer, the great diſtractions and diſtempers 


1641. 


His Majeſty having well conſidered of this p. 510. 
„e petition, and being deſirous to expreſs how Clarendon 
willing he is to apply a remedy, not only to your p. 326. 


Charles hereby ſeemed to grant intirely the deſire Obſervation; 
of both houſes, and yet the ſequel ſhewed it was on this an- 


For the better ſwer. 


and therefore he had determined to ſend the Queen Annals, 
p. 909. 
ceſs Mary, her daughter, who had eſpouſed the Whitlock, 
Prince ot Orange, and of going to Spa: but withal, Nad 
he had put into her hands the crown-jewels, which Clarendon, 


were afterwards diſpoſed of to purchaſe arms and p. 327. 


The parliament doubted not Charles's being re- The perlt 
; mend preici 
Charles a b 
of ordinanee 


* Lord Clarendon (Vol. I. p. 327.) ſays ſhe was reduced to ſo great wants, that ſhe was competed to coin, or {ell her chamber- tor the militis 


plate, 'for the ſupply of her molt neceſſary occaſions. 


they 
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concurrence, 


dered the draught of an ordinance for regulating 
the militia to be prepared, with the names of the 
commanders in each 9 on a ſeparate paper, 
and preſented it to his Majeſty, with a petition 
deſiring his conſent. . 

Charles replied; the Queen and Princeſs being 
on their departure for Holland, he had not time to 
conſider of ſo important an affair, but would ſend 
an anſwer at his return. He was then on the road, 
accompanying her Majeſty to Dover. 

Mean while the parliament, believing they had 
reaſon to ſuſpect his Majeſty only ſought to amuſe 
them, and fearing he had formed ſome private de- 


ſign, which he intended to execute before the regu- 


lation of the militia, addreſſed him with this other 
petition : 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty 3 
ce 5 R humble and loyal ſubjects, the lords 


and commons, have with a great deal of | 
4 


ce grief received your Majeſty's anſwer to their juſt 


and neceſſary petition, concerning the militia of 
this kingdom; which. your Majeſty, by a gra- 
cious meſſage formerly ſent unto them, was 
pleaſed to promiſe ſhould be put into ſuch hands 
as your parliament ſhould approve of, or recom- 
mend unto you : the extent of their power, and 
the time of their continuance being likewiſe de- 
clared. That being done, and the perſons by 
both houſes nominated, your Majeſty, neverthe- 
leſs, refers your reſolution herein to a longer and 
ct very uncertain time, which (the preſent dangers 
« and diſtractions ſo great and preſſing) is as un- 
t ſatistactory and deſtructive as an abſolute denial. 

Therefore we once again beſeech your Ma- 
jeſty, to take our deſire into your royal thoughts, 
and to give us ſuch anſwer as may raiſe in us a 
confidence; that we ſhall not be expoſed to the 
practiſes of thoſe who thirſt after the ruin of 
this kingdom, and the kindling of that com- 
buſtion in England, which they have in ſo great 
a meaſure effected in Ireland; from whence (as 
we are daily informed) they intended and in- 
deavored to invade us, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Papiſts here among us: 

« Nothing can prevent theſe evils, nor inable 
us to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Ireland, and ſecure 
ourſelves, but the inſtarit granting of that humble 
petition, which we hope your Majeſty will not 
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e deny to thoſe who muſt, inthe diſcharge of their 


duties both to your Majeſty and the common: | 


find ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation 
of both; which the laws both of God and man 
injoin them to ſee put in execution, as ſeveral 
counties by their daily petitions have deſired of 
us, and in ſome places begun already to do it 
of themſelves.” - | Ns 
The parliament wiſhed to have his Majeſty's 
conſent to this regulation of the militia. This 
would have been advantageous to them, on all ac- 
counts: but however, in the caſe they ſuppoled the 
kingdom to be, they did not think the King's 
conſent was fo abſolutely neceſſary, that this regu- 
lation could not be ſetled and executed without his 
Wherefore to ſhew him it would be 
in vain to make oppoſition, they had ſo ordered 
matters, that in ſome places the people had, of their 
own accord, divided themſelves 1ntd companies, 
choſen officers and, in ſhort, had begun to regulate 
the militia, without waiting for the royal order. 
There is no probability that the people would have 
ventured on taking ſuch a ſtep had they not been 
ſecure of the parliament's approbation. 

King Charles, finding himſelf thus preſſed, ſought 
other hs A to amuſe the parliament, yet without 

Vol. II. 


wealth, repreſent unto your Majeſty what they 


openly declarin 
deſire of both — 
the laſt petition. | 
** His Majeſty having, with his' beſt care and Charles's an- 
underſtanding, peruſed and conſidered that which ſwer. 
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was ſent him from both houſes, for the ordering 
of the militia, preſented unto him to be made an 
ordinance of parliament, 
royal aſſent; | 


conceive himſelf obliged, by any promiſe made 
in his anſwer, of the ſecond of this month, to 
the etition of both houſes, to yield the ſame. 
** His Majeſty finds great cauſe to except againſt 
the aN or introduction to that order, which 
confeſſeth a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign 
upon the houſe of commons, of late ſuppoſed 
to be an effect of the bloody counſels of Papiſts 
and other ill- affected perſons, by which many 
may underſtand (looking upon other printed 
Papers to that purpoſe) his coming in perſon to 
the houſe of commons, on the fourth of January, 
which begat ſo unhappy a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween him and his people ; and for that, tho? 
he believes it, upon the information ſince given, 
to be an apparent breach of their privilege, and 
hath offered to repair the ſame for the future, 
by any act which ſhall be deſired of his Majeſty, 
yet he muſt declare, and require to be. believed, 
that he had no other deſign upon that houſe, or 
any member of it, than to require (as he did) 
the perſons of thoſe five gentlemen his Majeſty 
had the day before accuſed of high-treaſon ; 
and to declare, that he meaned to proceed againſt 
them legally and ſpeedily, upon which, he be- 
lieves that houſe would have delivered them up; 
and his Majeſty calls the Almighty God to 
witneſs, that he was ſo far from any intention or 
thought of force or violence, altho' that houſe 
had not delivered them according to his de- 
mand, or in any caſe whatſoever, that he gave 
thoſe his ſervants, and others, who waited on 
his Majeſty, expreſs charge and command, that 
they ſhould give no offenſe, to any may ; nay, 
if they received any provocation or injury, that 
they ſhould bear it without return; and his 
Majeſty neither ſaw or knew that any perſon. 
of his train had any other weapons, but his 
penſioners and guards thoſe with which they 
uſually attend his Majeſty, and the other gentle- 
men ſwords. And therefore his Majeſty doubts 
not, but his parliament will be regardful of his 
honor herein, that he ſhall not 1 fs any im- 
putation, by the raſh or indiſcreet expreſſions of 
any young men then in his train, or by any 
deſperate words uttered by others, who might 
mingle with them without his conſent or appro- 
bation. I 3 | 
« For the perſons nominated to be lieutenants of 
the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, his 
Majeſty is contented to allow that recommenda- 
tion; only concerning the city of London, and 
ſuch corporations as, by ancient charters, have 
granted unto them the power of the militia, his 
Majeſty doth not conceive that it can ſtand with 
Juſtice, or polity, to alter their government in 
that particular. | | 
« And his Majeſty is willing forthwith to grant 
every of them (that of ripe Bi and thoſe other 
corporations excepted) ſuch commiſſions, as he 
hath done during this parliament, to ſome lord- 
lieutenants by your advice; but if that power 
be not thought enough, but that more ſhall be 
thought fit to be granted to thoſe perſons named, 
15 the law is in the crown itſelf; his Majeſty 
holds it reaſonable, that the ſame be by law firſt 
veſted in him, with power to transfer it to thofe 
| | « petſons, 


that his intention was to deny the ChARTES 
uſes. Here follows his anſwer to An* 1641. 


by the giving of his 521. 
as he can by no means do it, for Clarendon, 
the reaſons hereafter mentioned, ſo he doth not P 341. 
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| CuARLVESI © perſons, which he will willingly do; and what- prolong the time, if there ſhould be cauſe, it was Cn 
AN? 1641, © ever that power ſhall be, to avoid all future | R 
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doubts and queſtions, his Majeſty deſires, it 
« may be digeſted int6 an act of parliament rather 
« than an ordinance ; fo that all his loving ſub- 
« jets may thereby particularly know, both what 
« they are to ſuffer, and what they are not to ſuffer, 
« for their neglect, that there be not the leaſt lati- 
« tude for his good ſubjects to ſuffer under any 
<« arbitrary power whatever. 

« As to the time deſired for the continuance of 
ee the powers to be granted, his Majeſty giveth 
« this anſwer; that he cannot conſent to diveſt 
« himſelf of the juſt power which God and the 
« laws of this kingdom have placed in him, for the 
« defenſe of his people, and to put it into the hands 
&« of any other, for any indefinite time. And, 
&« ſince the ground of this requeſt from his parlia- 
« ment, was to ſecure their preſent fears and jea- 
&« louſies, that they might with ſafety apply them- 
&« ſelves to the matter of his meſſage of the twentieth 
« of January, his Majeſty hopeth, that his grace 
<« to them, ſince that time, in yielding to fo many 


<« of their deſires, and in agreeing to the perſons | 


« row recommended to him by his parliament, 
« and the power before expreſſed to be placed in 
« them, will wholly diſpel thoſe fears and jealouſies 


* and affureth them that, as his Majeſty hath now 


„applied this unuſual remedy to their doubts, ſo 
« (if there ſhall be cauſe) he will continue the ſame, 
« to ſuch time as ſhall be agreeable to the ſame 


e care he now expreſſeth toward them. | 
« And in this anſwer, his Majeſty is fo far from | 


« receding from any thing he promiſed, or intended 
« to grant in his anſwer to the former petition, 
« thar his Majeſty hath hereby conſented to all 
«© was then aſked of him, by that petition concern- 


« ing the militia of the kingdom (except that of | 


« London, and thoſe other corporations) which 
& was to put the ſame into the hands of fuch 
« perſons as ſhould be recommended unto him by 


doubteth not, but the parliament, upon we 
weighing the particulars of this his anſwer, will 


A 
A 


« find the ſame more ſatisfactory to their ends, | 


« and the peace and welfare of all his good ſub- 


La 
Lad 


« jeſty cannot conſent. | 


earl of Portland, fir Thomas Heal, and fir 
William Savile, that in ſome places certain 
c perſons begin already to intermeddle of them- 


R „ 
A 


« ſelves with the militia, his Majeſty expeCteth | 


A, A 
A 6 


« and very great conſequence, 


« And his Majeſty requireth that, if it ſhall |: 


ee appear to his parliament, that any perſons what- 
« ſoever have preſumed to command the militia 
ce without Ec authority; they may be proceeded 
« againſt according to law.” | 

In this anſwer were diverſe particulars which could 
not but diſguſt the parliament. 1. The exception 
of London, and ich other corporations as, by 
Charles, had the power of the militia, which was 
taking away with one hand what he ſeemed to give 
with the other, ſince very few towns of any note 
were. without ſuch charters: beſide, it appeared 
not that either London or any other corporation 
deſired to be maintained in this privilege 3 Charles 
ſuppoſed it without conſulting them. 2. In com- 
plaining, there was no fixed time for the con- 
tinuance of the powers of the lieutenants, he offered 
none himſelf : 15 


«© both houſes of parliament : and his 2 
N 


jects, than the way propoſed by this intended 
© ordinance, to which, for theſe reaſons, his Ma- | 


that his parliament ſhould examine the particulars |; 
thereof, it being a matter of high concernment | 


promiſes were not relied on, eſpecially when attend- 
ed with ſuch reſtrictions. 4. His Majeſty men- 


moſt important article. g. He abſolutely rejected 
the ordinance, and. in perſuading the parliament to 
change it into an act, he would have indirect! 

obliged them to acknowledge they had no power to 
make it, which was intirely contrary to the pre- 
tenſions of both houſes. 6. In ſuppreſſing the 
ordinance and converting jt into an act, the bill 
mult have been drawn his own way, otherwiſe, he 
tacitely reſerved to himſelf the power of rejectin 

It, a power which *till now had been indiſputable. 
It was therefore very eaſy to perceive that, by all 
theſe reſtrictions, Charles ſought only to gain time, 
and put off the parliament with words only.. Ac- 
cordingly both houſes, having taken his anſwer 
into conſideration, voted that it was not ſatisfactory, 
and preſented him a third petition at Theobalds, 
| where he then was. | . ad 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


«© JOUR Majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient 
cc . ſubjects, the lords and commons in parlia- 
ment, do find their juſt apprehenſions of ſorrow 
and fear, in reſpect of the public dangers and 
e miſeries like to fall upon your Majeſty and the 
kingdom, to be much increaſed, upon the re- 
* ceipt of your unexpected denial of their moſt 
humble and neceſſary petition, concerning the 
„ militia of the kingdom ; eſpecially grieving, 


6 
Ll 


e ſtill have that power with your Majeſty as, in 
this time of imminent and approaching ruin 
rather to incline your reſolutions to that which 
is apt to farther the accompliſhment of the de- 
„ ſires of the moſt malignant enemies of God's 
true religion, and the peace and ſafety of your- 
% ſelf and your kingdom, than to the dutiful and 
faithful counſe] of your parliament. Wherefore 
they are inforced in all humility to proteſt that, 
if your Majeſty ſhall perſiſt in that denial, the 
„ dangers and diſtempers of the kingdom are ſuch 
as will indure no longer delay; but unleſs you 
„ ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them by 

* 


Lo 
Q 


<< theſe meſſengers, that you will ſpeedily appl 


uſes, in ſuch manner as hath been propounded 


„ cordingly, | 


— 
* 


their preamble, was not inſerted with any in- 
« tention to caſt the leaſt aſperſion upon your Ma- 
jeſty, but herein they reflected upon that malig- 
«© nant. party, of whoſe bloody and malicious 
practi 

„ from which they can never be ſecure, unleſs 
your Majeſty will be pleaſed to put from you 
e thoſe wicked and unfaithful counſellors, who in- 
e terpoſe their own corrupt and malicious deſigns 
« betwixt your Majeſty's goodneſs and wiſdom, 
and the pfbſperity and contentment of yourſelf 
«« and of your people: and that, for the difpatch 
«« of the great affairs of the Kingdom, the fatery 
«« of your perſon, the protection and comfort of 


e your ſubjects, you will be pleaſed to continue 
« your abode near to London, and the parliament, 


— 


it was a point to be debated which and not to withdraw yourſelf to any the re- 


might long amuſe. 3. As to his promiiing to f moter parts: which if your Majeſty ſhould do, 


„ muſt 


ce that wicked and miſchievous counſellors ſhould 


„ And whereas his Majeſty obſerveth, by the your royal aſſent to the ſatisfaction of their for- 


4 ; mer deſires, they ſhall be inforced, for the ſafety 
petition of both houſes, preſented to him by the | of your Majeſty and your kingdom, 3 5 


0 _ .of the militia by the authority of both 
0 


„ to your Majeſty, and they reſolve to do it ac- 


„They likewiſe moſt humbly beſeech your Ma. 
jeſty to believe, that the dangerous and deſperate 
deſign upon the houſe of commons, mentioned in 


es they have had ſo often experience, and 


properly nothing, ſince it is certain his general Ay? Ye 


— 


tioned not the government of the forts, tho' 2 


Petition of 
both houſes 
to the King, 
March 1. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. 
p- 523. 
Bandes 


P. 343+ 
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baigtes) “ muſt needs be a cauſe of great danger and | 
An' 1641, © diſtraction (1). 


Remarks on 
this petition. 


„That your Majeſty will likewiſe be graciouſly 
<<. pleaſed to continue the Prince his Highneſs in 
« theſe parts at — wh or any other of your 
& houſes near London (2), whereby the deſigns 
« which the enemies of the religion and peace of 
e this kingdom may have upon his perſon, and 
ce the jealouſies and fears of your people, may be 
6 9 And they beſeech your Majeſty to 
de informed by them that, by the laws of the 
“ kingdom, the power of raiſing; ordering and 
« difpoſing of the militia, within any city, town, 
de of other place, cannot be granted to any cor- 
d poration by charter, or otherwiſe, ' without the 
ce authority and conſent of parliament ; and that 
ert thoſe parts of the kingdom which have put 
de themſeves in a poſture of defenſe againſt the 


& common danger, have therein done nothing but 


« according to the declaration and direction of 
« both houſes, and what is juſtifiable by the laws' 


*"\rm 6 } « 


„ All which, their moſt humble counſel and 
«© defires, they pray your Majeſty to accept, as 
<< rhe effect of rhat duty and allegiance which they 
4 owe unto you, and which will not ſuffer them 
« to admit of any thoughts, intentions, or in- 
« deavors, but ſuch as are neceſſary and advan- 


«tageous for your Majeſty's greatneſs and honor, | 


«. and the ſafety and proſperity of. the kingdom, 
«according to that truſt and power which the 
4% laws have repoſed in them.“ 


Before I give his Majeſty's anſiver, it will not 


be improper to make ſome remarks ori this petition. 
As my deſign is, in this ſecond part of Charles T's 
reign, to give my readers a true idea of the diffe- 
rences between that Prince and his parliament, that 


they, may with more readineſs comprehend the real 


9 the inſuing civil wars, it will not, I 
ope, be taken amiſs that, by remarks on the 
papers on both ſides, I point out certain particulars 
vation. | | 
'Fitſt, the iminitient danger, the approaching 

ruin fo much talked of by the parliament, was not 

ſo evident as they pretended. But they conſtantly 
ſuppoſed, there was a Popiſh and malignant party, 

ws had formed a deſign to ruin the kingdom and 
the Proteſtant religion, and that the King's evil 
counſellors adviſed him to whatever could be ad- 


varitageous'to that party. I do not affert this ſup- 


poſition to have been ec ee but it 
may be ſaid at leaſt to be grounded upon bare con- 


jectures j beſide, theſe were only generals, under 
he 


which the parliament” concealed the real cauſe of 
their apptehenſions. They were in dread that the 
King, by ſecret practiſes, would ſecure the forts 
and magazines, as it was well known he intended 
it, and raiſe an army; nay, it could not be doubted 
that, conſidering his preſent ſtate, he would have 
done it. had it been in his power. It will hereafter 
appear that he had thought of it before the time I. 


am ſpeaking of : but when this petition was pre- | 
fented him, he was only ſuſpected to have ſome 


great deſign in hand. He was therefote to be pre- 


vented by 1 of the militia, by the authority 
es, 


of both houſes, in order to be ready to cruſh thoſe 


who ſhould declare for him, or to hinder them 


from declaring. But all this was colored with the |, 
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which might poſſibly have eſcaped general obſer- | 


— 


pretenſe of puting the kingdom in a poſture of de- CHARLES 
fenſe a ainſt the malignants me For Ax' _ 
this reaſon, the pretended deſign of this malignant wg 
party was always expreſſed in general terms, with- | 
out mention of any particulars, and great care was 
taken to refer to it all the King's actions, and all 
the events which could have any relation thereto. 
But it muſt be remembered, as I have often ſaid, 
that the parliaments intention was to diveſt the 
King of the greateſt part of his authority, and that 
Charles's deſign was to ſcreen himſelf from the im- 
pending misfortunes, and in ſo doing, he would have 
put himſelf alſo in a ſtate of attacking, had he 
been ſuffered to do it. This is properly the key 
to ſuch papers as were publiſhed on both ſides, con- 
cerning the militra, tho“ both King and parliament 
indeavored to varniſh their reſpective proceedings 
with pretenſes capable of dazzling the people. 
I ſhall next remark that the parliament, in this 
Petition, took no notice of the reaſons alleged by 
King Charles in his former anſwer. They were 
contented with always ſuppoſing the deſign of ſub- 
verting religion and the laws, and with refering to 
that room, the removal of the Prince of Wales, 
and the King's abſenſe from his parliament, to in- 
ſinuate, that Charles's reſtrictions to his promiſe 
were intended only to gain time, in order to favor 
the malignants, 1 | 
Laſtly, the parliament's fears that his Majeſty's 
abſenſe concealed ſome hidden deſign, were not 
groundleſs, as I ſaid, and as will appear in the 
lequel. - | 
All this manifeſts that both King and parliament 
had but too much cauſe for their mutual diſtruſt, 
If the parliament, under color of imminent danger 
to the kingdom, deemed it incumbent on them to 
require the militia's being put into ſuch hands as 
they could confide in, King Charles had no leſs 
reaſon to -indeavor hindering both. houſes from 
3 a power which muſt ſerve to oppreſs 
im. 
To the parliament's laſt petition his Majeſty re- 
turned this anſwer. | 
«6 Þ am fo much amazed at this meſſage, that I Charles's 
« know not what to anſwer. You ſpeak of aniver. 
« jealouſies and fears: lay your hands to your hearts, — ok 
« and aſk yourſelves, whether I may not likewiſe Vol. IV. p. 
« be diſturbed with fears and jealouſies: and if fo, 524. 
« ] aſſure you this meſſage hath nothing leſſened Clarendon, 
„ them. Fo 3 | * 
« For the militia, I thought ſo much of it before 
« ] ſent that anſwer, and am ſo much aſſured 
ee that the anſwer is agreeable to what, in juſtice or 
< reaſon, you can aſk, or I in honor grant, that I 
„ ſhall not alter it in any point, | 
For my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might 
e be ſo ſafe and honorable that I had no cauſe to 
ce abſent myſelf from Whitehall; aſk yourſelves 
« whether I have not. _ | 
For my ſon, J ſhall take that care of him 
«© which ſhall juſtify me to God as a father, and 
to my dominions as a King. 
« To conclude; I aſſure you upon my honor, 
« that I have no thought but of peace and juſtice 
« to my people, which I ſhall by all fair means 
«© ſcek to preſerve and maintain, relying upon the 
ce rote; and providence of God, for the pre- 
fy Zevicion of myſelf and rights.” | | 
1. It muſt upon this anſwer be obſerved, that Remark on 
ne this anſwer. 
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(1) Before the King left London, fir Richard Gurney lord-mayor, and ſome of the principal citizens; waited on him, and 


ingaged, if he would tay, to guard him with ten tho 


and men, if occaſion were ; and told him, if he went, he would leave 


the city open for the members to do as they pleaſed, and that they were ſure to be firſt undone ; the King told them, he was 


reſolved. "Coke, p. 3414. 


2] The King, upon his coming to G. enwich, had ſent to W liam Seymour, marquis of Hertford (lately made governor to 
* Prince in 7 —— of the — of Newcalile) to bring the Prince to him; at which the parliament, it ſeems, tobk exception. 


Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 332, 340. 


the 
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the reaſon Charles alleged to juſtify his abſenſe from 
Whitehall, viz. the riotous aſſemblies of the Lon- 
don populace, was not unplauſible z but it was 
withal of very little force to prove the neceſſity of 
his reſiding at York. However, he artfully, con- 
tounded, under one and the ſame reaſon; his re- 
moval to York, and his abſenſe from London. 
We ſhall inſtantly be appriſed of his real motive for 
retiring to York; | 1 os 
2. Very poſſibly, Charles wiſhed for peace, pro- 
vided his prerogatives were untouched. But the 
arliament were of opinion that, in order to a 
faſting peace, the regal power was to be abridged. 

It was therefore reſolved by the houſe of com- 
mons : F 

« 1, That this anſwer of his Majeſty is a denial 
<« to che deſires of both houſes of parliament, con- 
ce cerning the militia. : 

«© 2, That thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty to 
ce give this anſwer, are enemies to the ſtate, and 
e miſchievous projectors againſt the defenſe of the 
kingdom. | | 

« 3. That this denial is of that dangerous con- 
« ſequence, that, it his Majeſty ſhall perſiſt in it, it 
« will hazard the peace and ſafety of all his king- 
« doms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy remedy be applied, by 
<« the wiſdom and authority of both houſes of par- 


4 liament. 


« 4. That ſuch parts of this kingdom as have 
e put themſelves into a poſture: of defenſe againſt 
« the common danger, have done nothing but what 
<< is juſtifiable, and is N by the houſe. 

« 5, That if his Majeſty ſhall remove into any re- 
«© mote parts from his parliament, it will be a great 
cc int to the kingdom, and highly prejudicial 
te to the proceedings of the parliament. 

«© 6. That this houſe holds it neceſſary, his 
« Majeſty may be deſired, that the Prince may 
«« come to St. James's, or to ſome other convenient 
« place, near or about London, and there to con- 
« tinue. | 

« 7. That the lords be deſired to join with this 
« houſe in humbly . * his Majeſty, that he 
«< vill be pleaſed to reſide near his parliament, that 
« both houſes may have a convenience of acceſs unto 
4 him, upon all occaſions. 

« 8. That the lords be moved to join with this 


« houſe in ſome fit courſe of examination, to find 
« who were the perxſons who gave his Majeſty this 


&« advice, that they may be removed from his Ma- 
« jeſty, and brought to condign puniſhment. 

„ 9. That no charter can be granted by the 
« King, to create a power in any corporation over 
&« the militia of that place, without conſent of par- 
&« Jiament. | | | 

« 10. That the lords ſhall be moved to join with 
© this houſe in theſe votes. | 

« 1x. That the lords ſhall be deſired to appoint 
« a ſelect commitee, who may join with a com- 


<< mitee of a proportionable number of this houſe, | 


ce to conſider and prepare what is fit to be done 
«© upon theſe votes, or upon any thing elſe which 
e may ariſe on this anſwer of his Majeſty concern- 
<« ing the militia, and concerning the Prince. 

The ſame day it was reſolved in the houſe of 
commons; Y 

« That the kingdom be forthwith put into a 
ee poſture of defenſe, by authority of both houſes, 
« jn ſuch a way as is already agreed upon by both 
« houſes of parliament. 

In purſuance of this reſolution, both houſes pub- 


liſhed the following ordinance for ſetling the mi- 


litia: 

« Whereas there hath been of late a moſt dan- 
« gerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſe of 
« commons, which we have juſt cauſe to believe to 
de be an effect of the bloody counſels of Papiſte, 


© nt ao 


and other ill- affected perſons, who have raiſed a 
*< rebellion. in the kingdom of Ireland; and, by 
* reaſon of many diſcoveries, we cannot but fear 
* they will proceed not only. to ſtir up the like re. 
* bellion and inſurrections in this kingdom of Eng. 
* land, but alſo to back them wi 
7 n Fg 4 blue 
For the fafety therefore of his Majeſty's per- 
e ſon, the parliament and kingdom, n c — 
of imminent danger; it is ordained, by the lords 
% and commons now in parliament aſſembled, 
* That Henry, earl of Holland, ſhall be lieute- 
<* nant of the county of Berks, Oliver earl of Bo- 


forces from 


© lingbroke ſhall be lieutenant of the county of 


% Bedford, &c. and the ſaid lord-lieutenants ſhall 


E 


.cc ſeverally and reſpectively have power to aſſemble 
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„and call together all and ſingular his Majeſty's. 


ſubjects, within the faid ſeyeral and reſpective 
% counties and places, as well within liberties as. 
„without, who are meet and fit for the wars, and 
«© them to train and exerciſe, and put in readineſs ;. 
& and them, after their abilities and faculties, well 
« and fufficieatly, from time to time, to cauſe. to 
* be arrayed and weaponed, and to take the muſter 
of them in places fit for that purpoſe : and that 
„they ſhall ſeverally and Wien der. have power, 
“ within the ſeveral and reſpective counties and 


places aforeſaid, to nominate and appoint ſuch 


Abe their deputy- lieutenants, to be approved of by, 
« both houſes of parliament, And be it farther 
« ordained, that fir John Gayre, fir Jacob Garret, 
knights, ſhall have ſuch. power and authority 


ce perſons of quality as to them ſhall ſeem meet, to. 
e 


« within the city of London, as any of the lieute- 


ce nants before-named are authoriſed to have, by 


« this ordinance, within the faid ſeveral and ref. 
* pective counties, the nomination and appoint- 


« ment of deputy-licutenants only excepted. And 
« it is farther ordained, That ſuch perſons as ſhall 


< not obey in any of the premiſes, ſhall anſwer their 


«© neglect and contempt to the lords and commons 
<« in a parliamentary way, and not otherwiſe, nor 


„ elſewhere, and that every the 


“ordered or declared by both houſes of parliament, 
« and no longer.” 5 


; wers, granted 
& as aforeſaid, ſhall continue until it be otherwiſe 


What this ordinance hints about forces from abroad & 


was no other than chimera, framed purely to amuſe- 
the people, and make them believe | 


harles de- 


ſigned to have the kingdom invaded by foreigners :_ 
for tho', very probably, the Pope and cardinal 


Richlieu countenanced the Iriſh rebellion, yet could 


it not be aſſerted they had formed a deſign to invade. 


England in this Prince's fayor. 


March the ninth, King Charles being at New- 


market, both houſes preſented him the following 
declaration, which ſerved for reply to his anſwer. 


Declaration of both houſes, preſented to the King 
at New-market, March 9, 1641-2. 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | 
cc 


« {\ ſage, of the ſecond of this inſtant March 


« do give juſt cauſe of ſorrow to us your faithful. 


Ltho? the expreſſions in your Majeſty's meſ- | 


«+ ſubjects, the lords and commons in parliament, 


- 


« yet it is not without ſome mixture of confidence 


% and hope, conſidering they proceeded from the 


« miſ-apprehenſion of our actions and intentions, 


* which, having no ground of truth or realieys 
& may, by your Majeſty's juſtice and wiſdom, 

© removed, when your Majeſty ſhall be tully-in- 
ee formed, that thoſe fears hg jealouſies of ours, 
« which your Majeſty thin 


« which the miſchievous and evil councils about 
e you have brought this kingdom; and that e 
| «© other 


oy 


„ whicl to be cauſeleſs and 
«© withoutany juſt ground, do neceſſarily and clear- 
&« ly ariſe from thoſe dangers and diſtempers, into 
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other fears and jealouſies, by which your favor, 
your royal preſenſe and confidence have been 
withdrawn from your parliament, have no foun- 
dation or ſubſiſtance in any action, intention, or 
miſcarriage of ours, but are merely grounded 
upon the falſhood and malice of thoſe who, for 
the ſupporting and fomenting their own wicked 
deſigns againſt the religion and peace of the 
kingdom, do ſeek to deprive your Majeſty of 
the ſtrength and affection of your people, them 
of your grace and protection, and thereby to 
ſubject both your royal perſon and the whole 
kingdom to ruin and deſtruction. 

«« To fatisfty your Majeſty's judgment and con- 
ſcience in both theſe points, we deſire to make a 
clear and free declaration of the cauſes of our 
fears and jealouſies, which we offer to your Ma- 
jeſty in theſe particulars; | 

6 1, That the deſign of altering religion in this, 
and in your other kingdoms, hath been potently 
carried on by thoſe in greateſt authority about 
you, for diverſe years together : the Queen's 
agent at Rome, and the Pope's agent or nuncio 


here, are not only evidences of this deſign, but 
have been great actors in it. | 


ce 2, That the war with Scotland was procured | 
to make way for this intent, and chiefly invited 


and fomented by the Papiſts, and others Popiſhly 
affected, whereof we have many evidences, eſpe- 
cially their free and general contribution to it. 

« 3. That the rebellion in Ireland was framed 
and contrived here in England, and that the 
Engliſh Papiſts ſhould have riſen about the ſame 
time, we have ſeveral teſtimonies and advertiſe- 
ments from Ireland; and that it is a common 
ſpeech among the rebels, wherewith concur 
other evidences and obſervations of the ſuſpicious 
meetings and conſultations, the tumultuary and 
ſeditious carriage of thoſe of that religion, in 
diverſe parts of this kingdom, about the time of 


+ the Iriſh rebellion's breaking out; the depoſition 


of O Conelly ; the information of mr. Cole, 
miniſter ; the letter of Triſtram Whitecombe ; 
the depoſition of Thomas Grant, and many 
others, which we may produce, do all agree in 
this : the public declaration of the lords, gentle- 
men, and others of the Pale, that they would 
join with the rebels, whom they call the Iriſh 
army, or any other, to recover unto his Majeſty 
his royal prerogative, wreſted from him by the 
Puritan faction in the houſes of parliament in 
England, and to maintain the ſame againſt all 
others, as alſo to maintain epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
and the lawfulneſs thereof : theſe two being quar- 


 rels upon which his Majeſty's late army in the 


north ſhould be inſenſed againſt us. | 

« The great cauſe we have to doubt, that the 
late deſign, ſtiled the Queen's pious intention, 
was for the alteration of religion in this king- 
dom; for ſucceſs whereof the Pope's nuncio, 
count Roſetti, injoined faſting and praying to be 
obſerved every week by the Engliſh Papiſts, 
which appeared to us by one of the original 
letters, directed by him to a prieſt in Lanca- 
ſhire. 

« The boldneſs of the Iriſh rebels in affirming, 
they do nothing but by authority from the King; 
that they call themſelves the Queen's army; 
that the prey or booty which they take from the 
Engliſh they mark with the Queen's mark; that 
their purpoſe was to come to England after they 
had done in Ireland, and ſundry other things of 
this kind, proved by O Conelly, and diverfe 
others, eſpecially in the fore-mentioned letters 
from Triſtram 1 mayor of K ingſale, 
to his brother Benjamin Whitecombe, wherein 
there is this paſſage, that many other ſtrange 
Vol. Il. | 


e paper. 1 | | 

** The manifold attempts to provoke your Ma- 
« jeſty's late army, and the army of the Scots, 
and to raiſe a faction in the city of London, 
and other parts of this kingdom; that thoſe 
** who have been actors in thoſe. buſineſſes have 
had their dependance, their countenance and in- 
** Ccouragement from the court; witneſs the treaſon 
„ whereof mr. Jermin and others ſtand accuſed, 
** who was tranſported beyond ſea, by warrant un- 
der your Majeſty's hand, after your Majeſty had 
given aſſurance to Far parliament, that your 
Majeſty had laid a ſtrict command upon all your 
ſervants, that none of them ſhould depart from 
court; and that dangerous petition delivered to 
captain Legg by your Majetty's own hand, ac- 
*© companied with a direction ſigned with C. R. 

*< The falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt 
lord Kimbolton, and the five members of the 
* houſe of commons, tendered to the parliament 
by your Majeſty's own command, indeavored to 
be juſtified in the city by your own preſenſe and 


<« perſons by your Majeſty's demand of them in 
the houſe of commons, in ſo terrible and violent 
* a manner, as far exceeded all former breaches of 
privileges of parliament acted by your Majeſty, 
or any of your predeceſſors; and whatſoever 
<< your intentions were, diverſe bloody and deſpe- 
rate perſons, who attended your Majeſty, diſco- 
«« vered their affections and reſolutions to have maſ- 
&« ſacred and deſtroyed the members of that houſe, 
if the abſenſe of thoſe perſons accuſed had not, 
by God's providence, faped the giving of that 
«© word which they expected, for the ſeting them 
ce upon that barbarous and bloody act; the liſting 
“ of ſo many officers and ſoldiers, and others, put- 
“ ing them into pay, and under command of co- 
ce lonels; feaſting and careſſing them in an unuſual 
« manner at Whitehall, thereby maintaining them 
e in the violent aſſaults and other injuries which 
«© they offered to diverſe of your ſubje&ts coming 
ce that way in a lawful and peaceable manner; the 
« carrying them out of town, after which the 
<« were told by lord Digby, that the King removed 
c on purpoſe that they might not be trampled in 
« the dirt; and keeping them ſo long in « & in- 
«« deavoring to ingage the gentlemen of the inns 
« of court in the ſame courle ; the ploting and 
„ deſigning of a perpetual guard about your Ma- 
e jeſty; the laboring to infuſe into your Majeſty's 
« ſubjects evil opinions of the parliament thro? the 
„ whole kingdom, and other ſymptoms of a diſpo- 
« ſition of raiſing arms, and dividing your people 
« by a civil war; in which combuſtion Ireland 
e muſt needs be loſt, and this kingdom miſerably 
« waſted and conſumed, if not wholly ruined and 
„ deſtroyed. ; 

«© That, after a vote had paſſed in the houſe of 
«© commons, declaring, that lord Digby had ap- 
% peared in a warlike manner at Kingſton upon 
«© Thames, to the terror and fright of your Ma- 
e jeſty's good ſubjects, and diſturbance ot the pub- 
« lic peace of the kingdom and that therefore the 
ce lords ſhould be moved to require his attendance, 
«© he ſhould nevertheleſs be of that credit with your 
« Majeſty, as to be ſent away by your own 
« warrant to fir John Pennington, to land him be- 
« yond the ſea, from whence he vented his own 
« traiterous conceptions, that your Majeſty ſhould 
« declare yourſelf, and retire to a place of ſtrength 
« in this kingdom, as if your Majeſty could not be 
« ſafe among your people; and withal took that 


*« tranſcendent boldneſs to write io the 3 olter- 
© ing to entertain correſpondence with her Majeſty 
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* ſpeeches they utter, about religion and our court Ch ARLES 
** of England, which he dares not commit to Ax' 1641. 
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might do in thoſe parts, for which he deſired 
your Majeſty's inſtructions, whereby in pro- 
bability he intended the procuring of ſome fo- 
reign force to ſtrengthen your Majeſty in that 
condition into which he would have brought 
you; which falſe and malicious counlel and ad- 
vice, we have great cauſe to doubt, made too 
deep impreſſion in your Majeſty, conſidering the 
courſe you are pleaſed to take of abſenting your 
ſelf from your parliament, and carrying the Prince 
with you, which ſeems to expreſs a purpoſe in 
your Majeſty to keep yourſelf in a readineſs for 
the acting of it. 

The manifold advertiſements which we have 
had from Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, 
that they ſtill expect your Majeſty has ſome 
great deſign in hand, for the altering religion 


and breaking the neck of your parliament ; that 
you will find means to compaſs that deſign ;, that 


the Pope's nuncio had follicited the Kings of 
France and Spain, to ſend your Majeſty four 


* thouſand men each, to help maintain your roy- 


alty againſt the parliament: and this foreign 


force, as it is the moſt pernicious and malignant |. 
deſign of all the reſt, ſo we hope it is, and ſhall 


always be fartheſt from your Majeſty's thoughts, 
becauſe no man can believe you will give up your 
people and kingdom to be ſpoiled by ſtrangers, 


if you did not likewiſe intend to change both 


your own profeſſion in religion, and the public 
profeſſion of the kingdom, that ſo you might 
{till be more aſſured of thoſe foreign ſtates of the 


Popiſh religion for your future ſupport and de- 


fenſe. 


« Theſe are ſome of the grounds of our fears 


and jealouſies, which make us fo earneſtly to im- 
plore your royal authority and protection for our 
detenſe and ſecurity, in all the ways of humility 
and ſubmiſſion, which being denied by your Ma- 


jeſty, ſeduced by evil counſel, we do, with ſor- 


row for the great and unavoidable miſery and 
danger which thereby is like to fall upon your 


own perſon, and your kingdoms, apply ourſelves 


to the uſe of that power for the ſecurity and de- 
fenſe of both which, by the fundamental laws 
and conſtitutions of this kingdom, reſides in us; 
yet ſtill reſolving to keep ourſelves within the 


| bounds of faithfulneſs and allegiance to your ſa- 


cred perſon, and your crown; ſo as to the ſecond 
fort of jealouſies and fears of us expreſſed by 
your Majeſty, we ſhall give a ſhorter, but as 
true and as faithful an anſwer, | 

% Whereas your Majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that 
ſor your reſidence near the parliament, you wifh 
it may be fo ſafe and honorable that you had no 
cauſe to abſent yourſelf from Whitehall; this we 
take as the greateſt breach of privilege of parlia- 


ment can be offered, as the heavieſt miſery to 


yourſelf, and imputation upon us can be ima- 
gined, and the moſt miſchievous effects of evil 
counſels : it roots up the ſtrongeſt foundation of 


the ſafety and honor which your crown affords; 


it ſeems, as much as may be, to caſt upon the 
parliament ſuch a charge as is inconſiſtent with 
the nature of that great council, being the body 
whereof your Majeſty is the head ; it ſtrikes at 


« the very being both of King and parliament, 


depriving, your Majeſty, in your own apprehen- 
ſions, of their fidelity, and them of your pro- 
tection, which are the mutual bands and ſupports 
of government and ſubjection. 

« We have, according to your Majeſty's deſire, 


laid our hands upon our hearts; we have aſked 


ourſelves in the ſtricteſt examination of our con- 
ſciences; we have ſearched our affections, our 
thoughts 3 conſidered our actions; and we find 
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none can give your Majeſty any juſt occaſion to C 
abſent yourſelf from Whitehall and the parlia- Ax' 16 


ment; but that you may with more honor and 
ſafety continue there, than in any other place. 

* Your Majeſty lays a general tax upon us. II 
you will be graciouſly pleaſed to let us know the 
particulars, we ſhall give a clear and ſatisfactory 
anſwer: but what hope can we have of ever 
giving your Majeſty ſatisfaction, when thoſe 
particulars which you have been made to believe 
were true, yet being produced and made known 
to us, appeared to be falſe ? and your Majeſty, 
notwithſtanding, will neither puniſh nor produce 
the authors, but go on to contract new jealouſies 
and fears upon general and uncertain grounds, 
affording us no means or poſſibility of particular 
anſwer, to the clearing ourſelves: for proof 
whereof, we beſeech your Majeſty to conſider 
theſe inſtances : 

„The ſpeeches alleged to be ſpoken in a meeting 
of diverſe members of both houſes at Kenſington, 
concerning a purpoſe of reſtraining the Queen 


and Prince, which after it was denied and diſ- 


avowed, yct your Majeſty refuſed to name the 
authors, tho* humbly deſired by both houſes. 
« The report of articles framed againſt the 
Queen's Majeſty, given out by ſome of near rela- 
tion of the court 3 but when it was publicly and 
conſtantly diſclaimed, the credit ſeemed to be 
withdrawn from it ; but the authors being kept 
ſafe will always be ready for exploits of the ſame 
kind, wherewith your Majeſty and the Queen 
will be often troubled, if this courſe be taken to 
cheriſh and ſecure them in ſuch wicked and ma- 
licious flanders, 1 Leun 
The heavy charge and accuſation of lord Kim- 
bolton, and the five members of the houſe of 
commons, who refuſed no trial or examination 
which might ſtand with the privilege of parlia- 
ment; yet no authors, no witneſſes produced, 
againft whom they may have reparation: for: the 
great injury and infamy caſt upon them; not- 
withſtanding three ſeveral petitions of both houſes, 
and the authority of two acts of parliament, 
vouched in the laſt of thoſe petitions. 
& We beſeech your Majeſty to conſider in what 
ſtate you are; how ealy and fair a way you have 
to happineſs, honor, greatneſs, plenty and ſe- 
curity, if you will join with the parliament, and 
your faithful ſubjects, in defenſe of the religion 
and publie good of the kingdom. This is all 
we expect from you, and for this we ſhall return 
to you our lives, fortunes and uttermoſt indeavors 
to ſupport your Majeſty, your juſt ſovereignty and 
power over us; but it is not words which can 
ſecure us in theſe our humble deſtres: we cannot 
but too well and ſorrowfully remember, what 
gracious meſſages we had from you this ſummer, 
when with your privity the bringing up the 
army was in agitation; we cannot but with the 
like affect ions recal to our minds how, not two 
days before you gave directions for the above- 
mentioned accuſation, and your own coming to 
the commons houſe, that houſe received from 
your Majeſty a gracious meſſage, that you would 
always have a care of their privileges, as of your 
own prerogative; of the ſafety of their perſons, 
as of your own children. That which we ex- 
pect, which will give us aſſurance that you have 
no thought but of peace and juſtice to your 
people, muſt be ſome real effect of your good- 
neſs to them, in granting thoſe things which the 
preſent neceſſity of the kingdom doth inforce us 
to defire : and, in the firſt place, that your Ma- 
jeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to put from you 
thoſe wicked and miſchievous counſellors, who 
have cauſed all theſe dangers and mg ma 
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we hope will be a happy begining of content- 
ment and confidence betwixt your Majeſty and 
your people, and be followed with many ſuc- 
ceeding bleſſings of honor and greatneſs to your 
Majeſty, and of ſecurity and proſperity to them. 
« The lords and commons have commanded us 
to preſent unto your Majeſty this farther addition 
to their former declaration. 
« That your Majeſty's return, and continuance 
near the parliament, is a matter in their appre- 
henſion of ſo great neceſſity and importance, 
toward the 1 of your royal perſon and 
our kingdoms, that they cannot think they 
fave diſcharged their duties, in the ſingle ex- 
preſſion of their deſire, unleſs they add ſome far- 
ther reaſons to back it with. 
« 1, Your Majeſty's abſenſe will cauſe men to 
believe, that it 1s out of deſign to diſcourage the 
undertakers, and hinder the other proviſions for 
raiſing money for defenſe of Ireland. 
4 2. It will very much hearten the rebels there, 
and diſaffected perſons in this kingdom, as being 
an evidence and effect of the jealouſies and 
diviſions betwixt your Majeſty and your people. 
3. That it will much weaken and withdraw 
<« the affection of the ſubjects from your Majeſty, 
« without which a Prince 1s deprived of his chiefelt 
ſtrength and luſter, and left naked to the greateſt 
dangers and miſeries can be imagined. 
« 4, That it will invite and incourage the ene- 
mies of our religion, and the ſtates in foreign 
parts, to the attempting and acting their evil 
deſigns and intentions towards us. 
« 5, That it cauſeth a great interruption in the 
proceedings of parliament. 
«© Theſe conſiderations threaten ſo great danger 
to your Majeſty's perſon, and to all your domi- 
nions, that, as your Majeſty's great council, 
they hold it neceſſary to repreſent to you this 
their faithful advice, that ſo, whatſoever fol- 
loweth, they may be excuſed before God and 
man.” | 
It is needleſs to make any particular remarks on 
this declaration. The following anſwers and replies 
will beft explain the nature of the quarrel between 
King Charles and his parliament, and the arguments 
of both. We muſt only obſerve in general that, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of contending parties, each 
inſiſted largely upon points which were favorable, 
and lightly touched on ſuch as were diſadvantageous, 
or even quite paſſed them over, in their anſwers and 
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replies. 


Thus much is certain that, in the then ſituation of 
affairs, both King and parliament had but too much 
reaſon for miſtruſt, and that each labored to pro- 
cure ſuch advantages as might inable them to attack 
or detend. As for the declarations, meſſages, an- 


| 


ſwers, replies, theſe were only for the people, it 


being the intereſt of each to gain and amuſe them: 
but herein the parliament had a great advantage, 
by reaſon of 3 peoples prejudice againſt their 
Sovereign, to which he oppoſed only general pro- 
miſes, whereof he could give no aſſurance. This 
was extremely advantageous to the parliament, who 
pretended that, in order to confide in ſuch promiſes, 
It was neceſſary, his Majeſty ſhould begin with 
diveſting himſelf of what inabled him to break 
them. Hence becomes obvious the perplexing in- 
tricacy of this affair. 

When the commitees of both houſes preſented to 
Charles. the above declaration, and after its being 


mot 


read over in his preſenſe, he returned this general CHARLES 
anſwer, extempore. 
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principal concern was to ſatisfy the people, that his 
word might be relied on, and yet he manifeſted he 
had no intention to keep his promiſe made the par- 
liament, to grant the militia, when he ſhould know 


(* 
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unexpected declaration; and I am ſorry (in the 
diſtraction of this kingdom) you ſhould think 
this way of addreſs to be more convenient than 


of January laſt, to both houſes, 
As concerning the grounds of your fears and 53* 
jralouſies, I will take time to anſwer particu- 
larly, and doubt not but I ſhall do it to the ſatiſ- 
faction of all the world. God in his good time 
will, 1 hope, diſcover the ſecrets and bottoms - 
of all plots and treaſons; and then I ſhall ſtand 
right in the eyes of my people: in the mean 
time I muſt tell you, that ace expected a 


vindication for the imputation laid on me in 


mr. Pym's ſpeech, than that any more general 
rumors and diſcourſes ſhould get credit with 
you. FIT 

« For my fears and doubts, I did not think 
they ſhould have been thought ſo groundleſs or 
trivial, while ſo many ſeditious pamphlets and 
ſermons are looked upon, and ſo great tumults 
are remembered, unpuniſhed, uninquired into: 
I {till confeſs my fears, and call God to witneſs, 
that they are greater for the true Proteſtant pro- 
feſſion (1), my people and laws, than for my 
own rights or ſafety; tho? I muſt tell you, I 
conceive that none of theſe are free from danger: 
«© What would you have? Have I violated your 
laws? Have I denied to paſs any bill for the 
eaſe and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do not aſk 
you, what you have done for me. 

«© Have any of my people been tranſported with 
fears and apprehenſions? I have offered as free 
and general pardon, as yourſelves can deviſe. 
All this conſidered, there is a judgment from 
Heaven upon this nation, if theſe diſtractions 
continue. 1 
% God ſo deal with me and mine, as all my 
thoughts and intentions are_upright, for the 
maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, 
and for the obſervation and preſervation of the 
laws of this land; and I hope God will bleſs and 


aſſiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation. 


« As for the additional declaration, you are to 
expect an anſwer to it, when you ſhall receive 
the anſwer to the declaration itſelf.” 1 


Next day, his Majeſty gave the commitee, in Ie gives the 
writing, that 
livered verbally the day before. W 
After that, the earl of Pembroke, one of the Vs: 
commitee, aſking him, whether he would grant 
the militia, as was deſired by the parliament, for a 
time? “ No (replied he) by God, not for an IIis raſh reply 
His to the earl of 
Pembroke. 


general anſwer which he had de- 


hour (2).” This did him a vaſt prejudice. 


Ibid. 


352. 
for how long a term,” ſince he refuſed granting it 


even for one hour. 


If the parliament had thitherto repoſed but little 


confidence in King, Charles's promiſes, this helped 
not to increaſe it, 
reſpectful treatment of that Prince by both houſes, 
in their declaration, highly irritated him, and ren- 
dered a rupture unavoidable. 
believe, that the parliament's hard expreſſions to his 
| Majeſty, in their declaration, were purpoſely 1n- 


Contrariwiſe, the harſh and dif- 


As to myſelf, I really 


8 


(1) Meaning the church of En 
(2) Adding, ** You have aſke 
aad children. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 533. 


—_— — 


land, in oppoſition to Preſbyterianiſm. Rapin. 
that of me, in this, was never aſked of any King, 


and with which I will not truſt my wiſe 


ſerted 


Ax' 1641. 


3 
Am confident that you expect not I ſhould The King's 


give you a ſpeedy anſwer to this ſtrange and anſwer given 
extempore. 

March 9. 

Clarendon, 


f p. 352. 
that propoſed by my meſſage, of the twentieth Rufhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


deputies this 
anſwer in 


P- 533. 


Clarendon, 


Cu Ax ursl ſerted by the direction of ſome of his leading 


An! 1641. opponents, to widen the breach, and make a re- 
g conciliation impracticable. For, it may be pre- 
ſumed, if Charles had then granted the militia for 
two or three months, both houſes would ſcarcely 


have known what uſe they ſhould put it to. They | 


would not have had any pretenſe to imploy it againlt 
him, fince he would have clearly demonſtrated it 
was not his fault their fears were not removed : but 
it is certain, he had to deal with heads abler than 
his own and thoſe of his council; beſide, he was 


then full of his deſign to ſeize Hull, which doubt- 


leſs hindered him from ſeriouſly attending to what 
was moſt for his advantage. 

Charles ac- March fifteen, his Majeſty, being at Huntington, 
quaints the ſent a meſſage to both houſes, to inform them, 
houſe ow that he intended to reſide at York for ſome time: 
1 he withal recommended to them the affairs of 
Clarendon, Ireland. As to the militia, he told them, “ That, 
N 353. he had always been ſo tender of the privileges of 
uſhworth, 4 parliament, that he had been ready and for- 
Vol. IV. P. « ward to retract any act of his own, which he 
599: « had been informed had trenched upon their 
« privileges; ſo he expected an equal tenderneſs in 
them of his known and unqueſtionable privileges; 
% among which, he was aſſured it is a fundamental 
e one, that his ſubjects cannot be obliged to obey 
e any act, order, or injunction, to which his Ma- 
< jeſty hath not given his conſent :? that therefore, 
& he expected and required obedience from all his 
de ſubjects, to the laws eſtabliſhed, being reſolved 
« to keep the laws himſelf, and to require obe- 

* dience to them from all his ſubjects.” 

Next day, the commons paſſed the following 
votes, which were approved by their lordſhips, 
VIZ, 

Votes of the « That the houſe ſhould infiſt upon their former 

— of com- a votes concerning the militia. 

March 16. That the King's abſenſe, ſo far remote from 

p. 534. &« his parliament, was not only an obſtruction, but 

«© might be a deſtruction to the affairs of Ireland. 

1 That when the lords and commons in par- 

« liament, which is the ſupream court of judicature 
« in the kingdom, ſhall declare what the law of 
&« the land is, to have this not wholly queſtioned 
« and controverted, but contradicted, and a com- 
c mand, that it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high 
de breach of the privilege of parliament; (1) 

REMA RK (1) The commons here uſed the equi- 
vocal word Parliament improperly (a). It is true, 
the parliament, which conſiſts of the two houſes, 
has a right to declare what is law; to make new 
and repeal old laws, becauſe the authority of both 
houſes, with the royal aſſent, is deemed the autho- 
rity of the whole kingdom : but before now, the 
two houſes alone had never injoyed this right; nay, 
in ſtrictnels, the two houſcs cannot be called the 
parliament, becauſe the parliament is a body com- 

+ King, lords, poſed of three members , and not two only. 

and commons. That a commitee ſhall be appointed by the 
& houſe to join with a commitee of lords, to in- 
« quire where this meſſage was framed. 

I hat thoſe perſons who did adviſe his Majeſty 
ce to abſent himſelf from the parliament, are enc- 
<« mies to the peace of this Kingdam, and juſtly 
<« tuſpc&ted to be favorers of the rebellion in Ire- 
„land, as are allo thoſe who adviſed his Majeſty 
< to this meſſage. 

It was alſo then unanimouſly reſolved upon the 
queſtion, by the peers in parliament, 

Votes of the ** That the ordinance ot the lords and commons 


lords. in parliament, for the ſafety and defenſe of the 
Ibid. 
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kingdom of England and dominions of Wales, C.. 
« is not any way againſt the oath of allegiance. | 

«© That the ſeveral commiſſions, granted under 
the great-ſeal, to the lieutenants of the ſeveral 
counties, are illegal and void. 

„That whoſoever ſhall execute any power over 
ce the militia of this kingdom and dominion of 
* Wales, ky color of any commiſſion of lieute- 
* nancy, without conſent of both houſes of par- 
* lament, ſhall be accounted a diſturber of the 
hy yon of this kingdom. | 

oreover, both houſes voted, with one common 
conſent, That the kingdom had been of late, and 
« ſtill is in ſo evident and imminent danger, both 
„ from enemies abroad, and a Popiſh party at 
© home, that there is a moſt urgent and inevitable 
e neceſſity of puting his Majeſty's ſubjects into a 
< poſture of defenſe, for the 1 oth of his 
„ Majeſty and his people. 

That the lords and commons, fully appre- 
„ hending this danger, and being ſenſible of their 
oy duty to provide a ſuitable prevention, have 
“ in ſeveral petitions addreſſed themſelves to his 
* Majeſty, for the ordering and diſpoſing of the 
„ militia of the kingdom, in ſuch a way as was 
agreed upon by the wiſdom of both houſes to 
„ be moſt effectual and proper for the preſent 
«© exigents of the kingdom; yet could not obtain 
e it, but his Majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to 
give his royal aſſent thereunto. 

„That, in this caſe of extreme danger and of 
his Majeſty's refuſal, the ordinance agreed on 
„ by both houſes for the militia, doth oblige the 
people, and ought to be obeyed by the funda- 
«© mental laws of this kingdom. | 

«© That ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated de- 
e pury-licutenants, and approved of by both houſes, 
e ſhall receive the commands of both houſes to 
take upon them to execute their offices.” 

Theſe reſolutions were very precipitately taken, 
the houſes had not yet received Charles's an- 
ſwer to their declaration of the ninth of March. 
But as, by his laſt meſſage, he had ſufficiently 
manifeſted he intended not to depart froni his right 
concerning the militia, they thought it needleſs to 
wait for a more particular notification. Some time 
after, his Majeſty ſent them this anſwer, in form 
of declaration. | 


ARLRZU 
An” 1641 


The King's declaration to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, in anſwer to that preſented him at New- 
market, March 9, 1641-2. (b) | 


4e H O' the declaration lately preſented to us, Ruſhworth, 
00 at Newmarket, from both our houſes of Vol. IV. 
„ parliament, be of ſo ſtrange a nature, in re- p. 531. 
e ſpect of what we expected (after ſo many acts of are th 
«© orace and favor to our people) and fome ex-? 
* preſſions in it ſo different from the uſual language 
* to Princes, that we might well take a very long 
time to conſider it; yet the clearneſs and up- 
e rightneſs of our conſcience to God, and love to 
our ſubjects, have ſupplied us with a ſpeedy an- 
„ ſwer, and our unalterable affection to our people 
e prevailed with us to ſuppreſs that paſſion, which 
might well enough become us upon ſuch an in- 
„ vitation, : 

« We have reconſidered our anſwer, of the firſt 
« of this month, at Theobalds, which is urged to 
« have given juſt cauſe of ſorrow to our ſubjects. 
«© Whoſoever looks over that meſſage (which was 


|<< in effect to tell us that, it we would not join with 


FS | 


Clarendon, — 
P- 354 


(a) Ruſhworth (ubi ſupra) begins the preceding paragraph as I do; but our author only ſays, « When the parliament, Ec. 


(b) This declaration is without date; it was ſent from York, a few days after the King's coming thither. Clarendon, Vol. I. 
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them in an act we conceived prejudicial and 
dangerous to us and the whole kingdom, they 
would make a law without us, and impoſe it 
upon our people) will not think that a ſudden an- 
{wer can be excepted to. 

« We have little incouragement to replies of 
this nature, When we are told, of how little 
value our words are like to be with you; tho? 
they come accompanied with all the actions of 
love and juſtice (where there is room for actions 
to accompany them) yet we cannot but diſavow 
the having any ſuch evil council and counſellors, 
to our knowledge, as are mentioned; and if 
any ſuch be diſcovered, we will leave them to 
the cenſure and judgment of our parliament. 
In the mean time, we could wiſh, that our own 
immediate actions, which we avow, and our 
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«« wounded, under that common ſtile of evil coun- 


ſellors. | 

« For our faithful and zealous affection for the 
true Proteſtant profeſſion, and our reſolution to 
concur with our parliament in any poſſible courſe 
for the propagation of it, and the ſuppreſſion of 
Popery, we can ſay no more than we have. 
already expreſſed in our declaration to all our 
loving ſubjects, publiſhed in Ireland by the ad- 
vice of our privy-council, in which we indea- 
vored to make as lively a confeſſion of ourſelf 
in this point as we were able, being moſt aſſured, 
that the conſtant practiſe of our life hath been 
anſwerable thereunto ; and therefore we did 
rather expect a teſtimony and acknowledgment 
of ſuch our zeal and piety, than thoſe expreſſions 
we met with in this declaration, of any deſign 
of altering religion in this kingdom ; and we 
do (out of the innocence of our foul) wiſh, that 
the judgments of heaven may be manifeſted upon 
thoſe who have, or had any ſuch deſign. (1) 
REMARK (1) This article of his Majeſty's an- 
ſwer ſeems very weak. For the parliament having, 
in their declaration, ſpecified the reaſons why they 
believed there was a ſettled deſign to alter religion 
in England, and his Majeſty incouraged the authors, 
Charles only anſwers in generals. 

As for the Scotith troubles, we had well 
thought, that thoſe unh:ippy differences had 
« been wraped up in perpetual cy, by the act 
of oblivion, which, being ſolemnly paſſed in the 
« parliaments of both kingdoms; ſtops our mouth 
* from any other reply, than to ſhew our great 
<< diſlike for reviving the memory thereof. (2) 

Rem. (2) It is very obvious that Charles avoids 
entering into particulars upon this head, tho? being 
attacked by the parliament he might have vindicated 
himſelf, without infringing the peace between both 
kingdoms, or the act of oblivion, 

&« If the rebellion in Ireland (ſo odious to all 
« Chriſtians) ſeems to have been framed and main- 
<& tained in England, or to have any countenance 
« from hence, we conjure both our houſes of par- 
e lament, and all our loving ſubjects whatſoever, 
< to uſe all poſſible means to diſcover and find ſuch 
out, that we may join in the moſt exemplary 
vengeance upon them can be imagined; but we 
muſt think ourſelves highly and cauſeleſly in- 
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< jured in our reputation, if any declaration, action 


<« or expreſſion of the Iriſh rebels, any letters from 


count Roſetti to the Papiſts for faſting and 
praying, or from Triſtram Whitecombe, of 
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any jealouſy, or miſapprehenſion in our ſubjects, 
of our juſtice, piety and affection; it bein 
evident to all underſtandings, that thoſe miſ- 
« chievous and wicked rebels ate not fo capable 
« of great advantage, as by having their falſe dit- 
« courſes fo far believed as to raiſe fears and 
N 47. You. II. | 


honor might not be ſo roughly cenſured and|h 


ſtrange ſpeeches uttered in Ireland, ſhall beget | 
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poor Proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom, than 
we have done in our often meſſages to both houſes, 
by which we have offered, and are ſtill ready to 
venture our royal perſon for their redemption ; 
well knowing that, as we are (in our own intereſt) 
more concerned in them, ſo we are to make a 
++ ſtri& account to Almighty God for any neglect 
Hof our duty, or their preſervation. (3) | 
Rem. (3) Here his Majeſty goes on clearin 
himſelf trom the ſuſpicions conceived of him, wit 
regard to Ireland, by generals and his own teſti- 
mony : but theſe proofs, taken from his word and 
his other outward demonſtrations, were not ſufficient 
to ſatisfy all people. The parliament did not accuſe 
im of being wanting in expreſſions of zcal for re- 
ducing Ireland, but of really neglecting it. 
«© For the manifold attempts to provoke our late 
army, and the army of the Scots, and to raiſe 
the faction in the city of London, and other 
parts of the kingdom; if it be faid, as relating 
„to us, we cannot without great indignation ſuffer 
ourſelves to be reproached, to have intended the 
leaſt force or threatening to our parliament, as 
the being privy to the bringing up the army 
would imply; whereas, we call God to witneſs, 
we never had any ſuch thought, or knew of any 
* ſuch reſolution concerning our late army. (4) 


Rem. (4) We have ſcen, in the account of that 
en what were the ſeveral projects of the 
conſpirators, and that indeed they came to no re- 
ſolution, particularly as to bringing up the army 
to London. Charles certainly knew all the circum- 
ſtances of that plot; but as nothing was reſolved, 
he artfully here confines himſelf to the denying that 
he was privy to any reſolution; which is very true, 
there being no reſolution taken. However, he 
knew of the deſign in general to gain the army, 
of which he mentions not a ſyllable. 


c For the petition ſhewed to us by captain Legg, 
we well remember the ſame, and the occaſion of 
that conference. Captain Legg being lately 
come out of the north, and repairing to us at 
Whitehall, we aſked him of the ſtate of our 
army, and (after ſome relation made of it) he 
told us, that the commanders and officers of the 
army had 4 mind to petition the parliament, as 
others of our people had done, and ſhewed us 
the copy of a petition, which we read; and, 
finding it to be very humble, defiring the parlia- 
ment might receive no interruption in the refor- 
mation of the church and ſtate to the model of 
Queen Elizabeth's days, we told him, we ſaw 
no harm in it; whereupon he replied; that he 
believed all the officers in the army would like 
it, only he thought ſir Jacob Aſhly would be 
unwilling to ſign it, out of fear that it might 
diſpleaſe us. We then read the petition over 
again, and then obſerving that, neither in matter 
nor form, we conceived it could poſſibly give juſt 
cauſe of offenſe, we delivered it to him again, 
biding him give it to fir Jacob Aſhly, for whoſe 
ſatistaction we had written C. R. upon it, to 
teſtify our approbation : and we wiſh that the 
petition might be ſeen and publiſhed, and then 
eve believe it will appear no dangerous one, nor 
« a juſt ground for the leaſt jealouſtes or miſappre- 
e henſton: (5) | 

Rem. (5) If we compare what King Charles ſays 
here of the contents of this petition, with that in- 
ſerted by lord Clarendon in his hiſtory, we ſhall 
find Clarendon's petition cannot be that which his 
ſaid Majeſty * with C. R. This Prince's 
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aſſeveration muſt be taken, to believe that this 
9A petition 


jealouſies, to the diſtraction of this kingdom, CARL EsI 
the only way to their ſecurity : and we cannot Ax' 1641. 
expreſs a deeper ſenſe of the ſuffering of ou. 
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CuARILESI petition had nothing in it prejudicial to the parlia- | 
An” 1641. 


entertaining them at 
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ment : for hitherto it has never appeared. 
„ For mr. Jermin, it is well known that he was 


gone from Whitehall, before we received the 


c defires of both houſes for the reſtraint of our 


« ſervants, neither returned he thither, or paſſed 


over by any warrant granted by us after that 
„time. (6) | | 

Rem. (6) It is certain, Jermin went beyond ſea 
by Charles's warrant. Poflibly, his Majeſty had 
granted the warrant before he received the parlia- 
ment's pctition : but the parliament pretended the 
warrant was antedated. 

« For the breach of privilege in the accuſation 
ce of lord Kimbolton, and the five members of the 
<« houſe of commons, we thought we had given ſo 
« ample ſatisfaction in our ſeveral meſſages to that 
e“ purpoſe, that it ſhould be no more preſſed againſt 
« us; being confident, if the breach of privilege 
had been greater than was ever before offered, 
« our acknowledgment and retraction have been 
greater than ever King hath given, beſide the 
not examining how many of our privileges have 
& been invaded in defenſe and vindication of the 
<« other; and therefore we hoped our true and 
e earneſt proteſtation, in our anſwer to your order 
& concerning the militia, would fo far have ſatisfied 
you of our intentions then, that you would no 
* more have entertained any imagination of any 
& other deſign than we there expreſſed. (7) 

REM. (7) His Majeſty was greatly miſtaken, in 
imagining bare proteſtations were capable of ſatiſ- 
fying the parliament of the ſincerity of his intentions: 
nay, the very declaration he was anſwering 
might have convinced him of the contrary, ſince 
it was there ſaid in plain terms, his word was not to 
be relied on. | 

“ But why the liſting of ſo many officers, and 
Whitehall, ſhould be miſ- 
« conſtrued, we much marvel ; when it is noto- 
« rjouſly known, the tumults at Weſtminſter were 
« ſo great, and their demeanors ſo ſcandalous and 
« ſeditious, that we had good cauſe to ſuppoſe our 
ce own perſon, and thoſe of our wife and children, 
<« to be in apparent danger, and therefore we had 
great reaſon to appoint a guard about us, and to 
« accept the dutiful render of the ſervices of any of 
e our loving ſubjects; which was all we did to 
e the gentlemen of the inns of court. 

% For lord Digby, we aſſure you in the word 
% of a King, that he had not our warrant to paſs 
« the ſeas, and had left our court before we ever 
e heard of the vote of the houſe of commons, or 
& had any cauſe to imagine, that his abſenſe would 
«© have been excepted againſt. 

„What your advertiſements are from Rome, 
« Venice, Paris, and other parts, or what the 
« Pope's nuncio ſollicits the Kings of France or 
« Spain to do, or from what perſons ſuch infor- 
« mations come to you, or how the credit and re- 
e putation of ſuch perſons have been ſifted and 
« examined, we know not; but are confident, no 
ce ſober honeſt man in our kingdoms can believe, 
ce that we are ſo deſperate, or ſo ſenſeleſs to enter- 
« tain ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this 
« our kingdom in ſudden diſtraction and ruin, but 
% our own name and poſterity in perpetual ſcorn 
& and infamy; and therefore we could have wiſhed 
<« that, in matters of ſo high and tender a nature 
„ (wherewith the minds of our good ſubjects muſt 
„needs be ſtartled) all the expreſſions were ſo 
„ plain and eaſy, that nothing might ſtick with 
% them with reflection upon us, ſince you thought 
fit to publiſh it all. | ö 

« And having now dealed thus plainly and freely 
« with you, by way of anſwer to the particular 
„grounds of your fears, we hope (upon a due 


* 


La 


5 


* 


e conſideration, and weighing both together) 
« will not find the grounds to be of that momen 
to beget, or longer to continue a miſunderſtand- 
ing betwixt us, or force you to apply yourſclves 
to the uſe of any other power than what the law 
e hath given you, the which we always intend 
„ ſhall be the meaſure of our own power, and 
expect it ſhall be the rule of our ſubjects obe- 
% lence. 

Concerning cur fears and jealouſies ; as we had 
c no intention of accuſing you, fo are we ſure no 
words ſpoken by us (on the ſudden) at Theobalds, 
will bear that interpretation. We ſaid, for our 
reſidence near you, we wiſh it might be ſafe and 
« honorable, that we had no cauſe to abſent ourſelf 
“ from Whitehall; and how this can be a breach 
of privilege of parliament we cannot underſtand. 
We explained our meaning in our anſwer at 


I 
A OA A 


tion, concerning the printed ſeditious pamphlets 
and ſermons, and the great tumults at Weſt- 
* minſter ; and we muſt appeal to you and all the 
world, whether we might not juſtly ſuppoſe our- 
ſelf in danger of either: and if we were now at 
&« Whitehall, what ſecurity have we, that the like 
ſhall not be again, eſpecially if any delinquents 
of that nature have been apprehended by the 


«© miniſters of juſtice, and been reſcued by the 


people, and ſo as yet eſcape unpuniſhed? If you 
c have not been m of the ſeditious words 
c uſed in, and the circumſtances of thoſe tumults, 
« and will appoint ſome way for the examination 
« of them, we will require ſome of our learned 
ce council to attend with ſuch evidence as may ſatisfy 
« you; and, *till that be done, or ſome other courſe 
« be taken for our ſecurity, you cannot (with 
«« reaſon) wonder that we intend not to be wher 

« we moſt delire to be. 

« And can there yet want evidence of our 
cc hearty and importunate defire to join with our par- 
« liament, and all our faithful ſubjects, in defenſe of 
ee the religion and public good of the kingdom? 
6 Have we given you no other carneſt but words, 
ce to ſecure you of theſe deſires? The very remon- 
e ſtrance of the houſe of commons (publiſhed in 
„November laſt) of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
allows us a more real teſtimony of our good 
« affections, than words. That remonſtrance 
% valued our acts of grace and juſtice (8) at fo 
„ high a rate, that it declared the kingdom to be 
„then a gainer, tho? it charged itſelf, by bills of 
„ ſubſidies and poll-money, with the levy of 
fix hundred thouſand pounds, beſide the con- 
e tracting of a debt to our Scotiſh ſubjects of two 
* hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. (9) 

REM. (8) Charles had hitherto ſpoken of his 
aſſent to the acts of this parliament, but as acts 
of grace. He began in this paper to add, of 
juſtice. 2 | 

REM. (9) In reality, the nation had been great 
gainers by theſe acts of grace and juſtice. But his 
Majeſty could not repreſent as a convincing proof 
of love for his people, his conſent that the illegal 
taxes, of his own impoſing, ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
the monopolies, authoriſed by himſelf, ſuppreſſed 
eſpecially as it was not intirely in his power to refuſe 
aſſenting. 

« Are the bills for the triennial parliament; 
« relinquiſhing our title of impoſing upon mer- 
« chandiſe, and power of preſſing ſoldkers; for 
« the taking away the ſtar- chamber, and high- 
« commiſſion courts; for the regulating of the 
e council-table, but words? Are the bills for the 
« foreſts, the ſtannary-courts, the clerk of the 
« market, and the taking away the votes of the 


« Laſtly, what greater earneſt of our truſt and 
| «6 reliance 
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Newmarket, at the preſentation of this declara- 


« biſhops out of the lords houſe, but words? 
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than the paſſing a bill for the continuance of this 
preſent parliament? The length of which we 
hope will never alter the nature of parlia ments, 
and the conſtitution of this kingdom, or invite 
our ſubjects ſo much to abuſe our confidence, as 
to eſteem any thing fit for this parliament to do, 
which was not, if it were in our power to diſ- 
ſolve it to-morrow, And after all theſe, and 
many other acts of grace on our part (that we 
might be ſure of a perfect reconciliation betwixt 
us and all our ſubjects) we have offered, and are 
ſtill ready to grant, a free and general pardon, 
as ample as yourſelves ſhall think fit. Now it 
theſe be not real expreſſions of the affection of 
our ſoul, for the public good of our kingdom, 
we muſt confeſs, that we want ſkill to manifeſt 
them (10) 
Rem. (10) A fort of ſophiſtry runs quite thro? 
this article, conſiſting in the ſuppoſition that Charles 
had conſented to all theſe acts purely thro? love and 
affection for his people, which few perſons believed. 
Beſide, all theſe acts having been made only to ſup- 
preſs the abuſes introduced by this Prince himſelf, 
there was not ſeemingly any occaſion for thus ex- 
patiating on the matter. 
« To conclude (altho* we think our anſwer al- 
ready full to that point) concerning our return 
to London; we are willing to declare, that we 
look upon it as a matter of ſo great weight, as 
with reference to the affairs of this kingdom, 
and our own inclinations and defires, that if all 
we can ſay or do can raiſe a mutual confidence 
(the only way with God's bleſſing to make us all 
happy) and, by your incouragement, the laws 
of the land, and the government of the city of 
London, may recover ſome lite for our ſecurity, 
we will overtake your deſires, and be as ſoon 
with you as you can wiſh; and in the mean time 
we will be ſure that neither the buſineſs of Ire- 
land, or any other advantage for this kingdom 
ſhall ſuffer thro' our default, or by our abſenſe; 
we being ſo far from repenting the acts of our 
< juſtice and grace, which we have already per- 
formed to our people, that we ſhall with the 
fame alacrity be {till ready to add ſuch new ones, 
as may beſt advance the peace, honor, and proſ- 
"$6 your of this nation.” 

efore the parliament received this anſwer, they 
ſent the King another petition, 1n reply to his ſud- 
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den anſwer to the declaration delivered at New-Mar- 


ket. Tho' theſe anſwers and replies be long and a- 
bound with repetitions, yet I think it neceſſary to in- 
ſert them at large, that the reader may be able to 
paſs impartial judgment upon this quarrel: for in 
affairs of this nature, and eſpecially in this which 
has given birth to two parties ſtill ſubſiſting in Eng- 
land, there is great danger of being miſled, if the 
ſincerity and prejudices of the hiſtorians, who are 
all of one or other party, be relied on. It will be 


therefore better to leave the reader at liberty to 


Judge upon the partiez own papers. Here follows 
the parliament's petition, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
bs OUR Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, the lords 
6 and commons in parhament, cannot 
conceive, that the declaration, which your 
Majeſty received from us at New-market, was 
„ ſych as did deſerve that cenſure your Majeſty 
Vas pleaſed to lay upon us in that ſpeech, which 
your Majeſty made to our commitees there, and 
ſent in writing to both houſes 3 our addreſs there- 
in being accompanied with plaineſs, humility 
and faithfulneſs, we thought more proper for 
removing the diſtraction of the kingdom, than 
if we had then proceeded according to your Ma- 


« jeſly's meſſage of the 2oth of January, 
“ which your Majeſty was pleaſed to de 


e your Majeſty, and what we expected to be done 
for ourſelves: in both which we have been 
„very much hindered by your Muajeſty's denial 
„to ſecure us, and the whole kingdom, by dif- 
*© poling the militia, as we had diverſe times moſt 
humbly petitioned ; and yet we have not been 
altogether negligent of cither, having lately 
made good proceedings, in preparing a book ot 
rates, to be paſſed in a bill of ronage and poun- 
dage 3 and likewiſe the moſt material heads or 
thoſe humble deſires, which we intended to 
make to your Majeſty, for the good and con- 
tentment of your Majeſty, and your people; but 
none of theſe could be perfected before the king- 
dom be put into ſafety, by ſettling the militia : 
and until your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to con- 
cur with your parliament in theſe neceſſary 
things, we hold it impoſſible for you to give the 
world, or your people ſuch ſatisfaction, con- 
cerning the fears and jealouſies which we have 
expreſſed, as we hope your Majeſty hath al- 
ready received, touching that exception which 
you were pleaſed to make to mr. Pym's ſpeech. 
« As for your Majeſty's fears and doubts, the 
ground whereof is from ſeditious pamphlets and 
termons, we ſhall be as careful to indeavor the 
removal, as ſoon as we ſhall underſtand what 
pamphlets and ſermons are by your Majeſty in- 
„ tended, as we have been to prevent all dange- 
„ rous tumults. And if any extraordinary con- 
% courſe of people out of the city of Weſtminſter, 
had the face and ſhew of tumult and danger, in 
* your Majeſty's apprehenſion, it will appear to 
* be cauſed by your Majeſty's denial of ſuch a 
* guard to your parliament as they might have 
& cauſe to confide in; and by taking into White- 


cc 


hall, ſuch a guard for yourſelf, as gave juſt 


e cauſe of jealouſy to the parliament, and of ter- 
& ror and offenſe to your people. We ſeek no- 
thing but your Majeſty's honor, and the peace 
ce and proſperity of your kingdoms ; and we are 
&« heartily forry we have ſuch plentiful matter of 
e anſwer to that queſtion, Whether you had violat- 
ce ed our laws? 

«© We beſcech your Majeſty to remember, that 
ce the government of this kingdom, as it was in a 
great part managed by your miniſters, before the 
ce begining of this parliament, conſiſted of many con- 
e tinued and multiplied acts of violation of the 
ec laws; the wounds whereof were ſcarcely healed, 
«© when the extremity of all thoſe violations was 
« far exceeded, by the late ſtrange and unheard-of 
e breach of our Laws, in the accuſation of lord 
C Kimbolton, and five members of the commons 
ce houſe, and in the proceedings thereupon, for 
which we have received no full ſatisfaction, 
« To your Majeſty's next queſtion, Whether 
you had denied any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity 
of your ſubjects? We wiſh we could ſtop in the 
midſt of our anſwer, that with much thankful- 
neſs we acknowledge, that your Majeſty hath 
paſſed many good bills, full of contentment and 
advantage to your people; but truth and neceſſi- 
e ty inforce us to add this, that, even in or a- 
« bout the time of paſſing thoſe bills, ſome deſign 
ce or other hath been on foot; which if it had taken 
effect, would not only have deprived us of the 
fruit of thoſe bills, but have reduced us to a worſe 
condition of confuſion, than that wherein the 
parliament found us. | — 
« And if your Majeſty had aſked us the third 
« queſtion, intimated in that ſpeech, What we had 
« done for yourſelf? Our anſwer would have been 
« much more eaſy ; that we had payed two 3 

e where- 


cc 
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AN” 1641. © and have undergone the charge of the war in 
— Ireland, at this time when, thro' th: many o- 
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e language (how unuſual ſoever) you think fit, CHARLISI 
and we muſt neither deny the thing you aſk, Ay' 1642 


ether exceſſive charges and preſſures, your ſub- 
e jets have been exhauſted, and the ſtock of the 
kingdom very much diminiſhed ; which great 
& milchiefs, and the charges thereupon inſuing, 
have been occaſioned by the evil counſels ſo pow- 
« erful with your Majeſty, which have, and will, 
„ coſt this kingdom more than two millions, all 
<« which, in juſtice, ought to have been borne by 
your Majeſty, 

« As for that free and general pardon your Ma- 
e jeſty has been pleaſed to offer, it can be no ſe- 
e curity to our fears and jealouſies, for which your 
«« Majeſty ſeems to Nr it, becauſe they ariſe 
e not from any guilt of our own actions, but from 
<< the evil deſigns and attempts of others. | 

« To this our humble anſwer to that ſpeech, we 
« deſire to add an information, which we lately 
ce received from the deputy-governor of the mer- 
e chant-adventurers at Rotterdam, in Holland, that 
<« an unknown perſon, appertaining to lord Digby, 
« did lately ſollicit one James Henley, a mariner, 
to go to Elſenore, and to take charge of a ſhip 
ein the fleet of the King of Denmark, there pre- 


„ pared, which he ſhould conduct to Hull; in 


which fleet likewiſe, he ſaid, a great army was 
to be tranſported : and altho' we are not apt to 


« give credit to informations of this nature, yet we 
cannot altogether think it fit to be neglected, but 
« that it may juſtly add ſomewhat, to the weight 
« of our fears and jealouſies, conſidering with 
e what circumſtances it is accompanied, with lord 
« Digby's preceding, expreſſions in his letter to her 
« Majeſty and fir Lewis Dives, and your Majeſty's 
ſucceeding courſe of withdrawing yourſelf north- 
« wards from your parliament, in a manner very ſuit- 
«© able and correſpondent to that evil counſel, which 
« we doubt will make much deeper impreſſion in 
ce the generality of your people; and therefore, we 
% moſt humbly adviſe and beſeech your Majeſty, 
« for the procuring and ſetling the confidence of 
« your parliament, and all your ſubjects, and for 
other important reaſons concerning the recovery 
« of Ireland, and ſecuring this kingdom, which 
ce have been formerly preſented to your Majeſty ; 
« you will be graciouſly pleaſed (with all conve- 
e nient ſpeed) to return to theſe parts, and to cloſe 
ce with the counſel and deſire of your b | 
« where you ſhall find their dutiful affections and 
% indeavors ready to attend your Majeſty with 
& ſuch entertainment, as ſhall not only give your 
« Majeſty juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their faithfulneſs, 
« but other manifold evidences of their earneſt 
«« intentions and indeavors to advance your Ma- 
ee jeſty's ſervice, honor and contentment, and to 
e eſtabliſh it upon the ſure foundation of the peace 
« and proſperity of all your kingdoms. 


This petition was preſented to his Majeſty at 


4 


York, the twenty ſixth of March. He had alread 

ſent his anſwer to the declaration of both houſes, 
and therefore mentions it in his anſwer to this laſt 
petition. | 


„nor give a reaſon why we cannot grant it, with.. 


cout being taxed with breaking your privileges, 
or being counſeled by thoſe who are enemies of 
«© the peace of the kingdom, and favorers of the 
“ Iriſh rebellion (for we have ſeen your printed 
votes, upon our meſſage from Huntington) you 

will reduce all our anſwers hereafter into a very 
little room. In plain Engliſh, it is to take away 
« the freedom of our vote, which were we but 2 
e ſubject were high injuſtice ; but being your 
„King, we leave all the world to judge what it 
. 

REMARK (1) The parliament ſuppoſed immi- 
nent danger, which obliged them to a& after a 
manner unuſual, and King Charles ſuppoſed the 
government to be in its uſual and natural ſtate. 
This miſ-underſtanding continually returns in the 
papers of both ſides. 

Is this the way to compoſe all miſ-under- 
e ſtandings? We thought we ſhewed you one, 
by our meſſage of the twentieth of January: if 
** you have a better, or a readier, we ſhall willingly 
„ hearken to it, for hitherto you have ſhewed us 
„ none. But why the refuſal to conſent to your 


A 
A 


% ſhould be any interruption to it, we cannot un- 


„ derſtand; for the militia (which we always 
thought neceſſary to be ſetled) we never denied 
the thing (as we told you in our anſwer of 
the twenty eighth of January, to the petition of 
the houſe of commons) for we accepted the per- 
« ſon (except for corporations) we only denied 
* the way: you aſk it by way of ordinance, and 
« with ſuch a preface, as we can neither with ju- 
ee ſtice to our honor, or innocence, conſent to. You 
« exclude us from any power in the diſpoſition, or 
execution of it together with you, and for a 
„time utterly unlimited. We tell you, we would 
«© have the thing done; allow the perſons with 
e that exception; deſire a bill, the only good old 
«« way of impoſing on our ſubjects; we are ex- 
ce tremely unſatisfied what an ordinance is; but 
6 well ſatisfied that, without our conſent it is no- 
„thing, not binding; and it is evident, by the 
long time imployed in this argument, the ne- 
„ ceſſity and danger were not ſo imminent, but a 
e bill might have well been prepared; which, 
« if it ſhall yet be done, with that due regard to us, 
« and care of our people, in the limitation of the 
ce power and other circumſtances, we ſhall recede 
«« from nothing we formerly expreſſed in that an- 
«© ſwer to your order; otherwiſe, we muſt declare 
ce to all the world, that we are not fatisfied with, 
«© or ſhall ever allow our ſubjects to be bound b 
your printed votes, of the fifteenth or ſixteenth of 
„this month, or that, under pretenſe of declaring 
what the law of the land is, you ſhall without 
„ us make a new law, which is plainly the caſe of 
« the militia; and what is this, but to introduce 
% an arbitrary way of government? (2) 

Rem. (2) i is no wonder this Prince and the 
parliament could not agree upon any one point, 
lince they reaſoned upon different principles. His 


It bears no King Charles's anſwer “. | Majeſty ſuppoſed, that this ordering the militia, 
date. b. „ JF you would have had the patience to have | deſired by boch houſes, ought to be done after the 
Te = 5 cted our anſwer to your laſt declaration | uſual manner; whereas the parliament pretended, 
p. 539. 33 (which, conſidering the nature of it, hath not | that the danger the kingdom was in, and whereof 


«© been long in coming) we believe you would have 
4e _ — dn ſelves 2 labor of ſaying much of 
« this meſſage; and we could wiſh, that our 
« privileges in all parts were ſo ſtated, that this 
« way of correſpondence might be preſerved with 
« that freedom which hath been u ed of old ; for 
« we mult tell you, that if you may aſk any 
«« thing of us by meſſage or petition, and in what 


his Majeſty was the cauſe, gave them a right to 
demand ſome extraordinary regulation, wherein the 
King ſhould not be concerned. Contrariwiſe, it is 
manifeſt, the reſtrictions propoſed by King Charles, 
in this article, left him at liberty to diſpute eternally, 


and to refuſe the bill which ſhould be preſented 


him, except it was abſolutely ineffectual for the 
parliament's pur poſcs. 


Concerning 


orders (which you call a denial of the militia) 


- 
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«© Concerning Pym's ſpeech, you will have found, 
by what lord Compton, and mr. Bainton 


brought from us, in anſwer to that meſſage 


ce they brought us, that as yet we reſt nothing 
« ſatisfied in that particular. 
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intentions at the 


which, had it taken effect, could have deprive 
our ſubjects of the fruit of them: and therefore 
we demanded full reparation in this point, that 


and in which our rights, honors and authority 
are ſo inſolently ſlighted and vilified, and in 
which the dignity and freedom of parliament is 
ſo much invaded and violated, it ſhould be 
aſked of us to name any; the mentioning the 
Proteſtation Proteſted, the Apprentices Pro- 
teſtation, To your Tents, O lirael! or any 
other, would be too great an excuſe for the reſt, 
If you think them not worth your inquiry, we 
have done: but we think it moſt ſtrange to be 
told, that our denial of a guard (which we yet 
never denied, but granted in another manner, 


and under a command at that time moſt ac- | 
cuſtomed in the kingdom) or the denial of any 


thing elſe (which is in our power legally to deny) 
which in our underſtanding (of which God hath 
ſurely given us ſome uſe) is not fit to be granted, 


ſhould be any excuſe for ſo dangerous a con- 
courſe of people; which, not only in our appre- 


henſion, but (we believe) in the interpretation of 
the law itſelf, hath been always held moſt tumul- 
tuous and ſeditious. And we moſt wonder what, 
and from whence come the inſtructions and in- 
formations which thoſe people have, who can ſo 
eaſily think themſelves obliged by the proteſta- 
tion, to aſſemble in ſuch a manner, for the de- 
fenſe of privileges, which cannot be fo, clearly 
known to any of them, and ſo negligently paſs 
over the conſideration and defenſe of our rights, 
ſo beneficial and neceſſary for themſelves, and 
ſcarce unknown to any of them, which by their 
oaths of allegiance.and ſupremacy (and even by 
the ſame proteſtation) they are at leaſt equally 
obliged to defend. And what interruptions ſuch 


kind. of aſſemblies may be to the freedom of | 


future- parliaments (if not ſeaſonably diſcoun- 
tenanced and ſuppreſſed). we mult adviſe you to. 
conſider, as likewiſe whether both our powers 
may not by ſuch means be uſurped, by hands 


not truſted by the conſtitution of this kingdom. | 


For our guard, we refer you to our anſwer to 


« that declaration. 


« By that queſtion of violating your laws; by 
which we indeavored to expreſs our care and 


reſolution to obſerve them; we did not expect 


you would have been invited to have looked 


back ſo many years, for which you have had ſo 
ample reparation: neither looked we to be re- 


proached with the actions of our miniſters (then 
againſt the laws) while we expreſs ſo great a 
zeal for the preſent defenſe of them; it being 


our reſolution, upon obſervation of the miſchict | « 


which then grew by arbitrary power (tho? made 

lauſible to us by the ſuggeſtions of neceſſity and 
imminent danger; and take you heed you fall 
not into the ſame error upon the ſame ſuggeſtions) 
hereafter to keep the rule ourſelf, and to our 
power require the ſame from all others (3): but 
above all, we muſt be moſt ſenſible of what 
you caſt upon us, for requital of thoſe good bills 
you cannot deny. We haye denied any ſuch 
deſign, and as God Almighty muſt judge 
in that point between us, who knows our upright 


* 


Vol. II. 


aſſipg thoſe laws; ſo, in the 
mean time, we defy che devil to prove, that 
there was any deſign (with our knowledge or | 
privity) in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, 


{ 


OS. 


F EATS TT 


ve may be cleared in the ſight of all the world, Cn ARLESI 


and chiefly in the eyes of our loving 


„this is. 


Rx u. Thoſe who undertake juſtifying K ing 
« As for the ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, (3) ? n 


we are both ſorry and aſhamed in ſo great variety, | of his reign, do more than ever he pretended to do 


himſelf, as appears by this clauſe of his anſwer. 


Charles's government, during the firſt fifteen years 


We are far from denying what you have done, 
„ for we acknowledge the charge our people have 
&« ſuſtained in keeping the two armies, and in 


«© relieving Ireland, of the which we are fo ſenſible 


„that, in regard of thoſe great burdens our 


* people have undergone, we have and do patiently 


e ſuffer thoſe extreme perſonal wants, as our pre- 
*« deceffors have been ſeldom put to, rather than 
© we would preſs upon them; which we hope (in 


time) will be conſidered on your parts. (4) 


REM. (4) His Majeſty gloried in having ſuffered 
patiently, ſince this parliament, perſonal wants, 
which it had not been in his power to remedy or 
prevent. Fl 
In our offer of a general pardon, our intent 
was to compoſe and ſecure the general condition 
* of our ſubjects, conceiving that, in theſe times of 


great diſtractions, the good laws of the land 


have not been enough obſerved : but it is a 


ce 
ce 


te that no ſtraits or neceſſities (to which we 


| CC | 
8 ſtrange world, when Princes proffered favors 


are accounted reproaches. Vet if you like not 
this our offer, we have done. | 

* Concerning any diſcourſe of foreign forces; 
tho' we have given you a full anſwer in ours to 
your laſt declaration, yet we muſt tell you, we 
have neither ſo ill an opinion of our own merit, 
or the affections of our good ſubjects, as to think 
ourſelf in need of any foreign force to preſerve 
« us from oppreſſion (and we ſhall not need for. 
any other purpoſe) but are confident (thro' God's 
providence) not to want the good wiſhes and 
*“ aſſiſtance of the whole kingdom, being reſolved 
eto build upon that ſure foundation, the law of 
the land. We take it very ill, that any general 
diſcourſes between an unknown perſon and a 


cc 


cc 


cc 


„ mariner, or inferences. 8 letters, ſhould be 
able to prevail in matters 


o improbable in them- 
ſelves, and ſcandalous to us; for which we can- 
not but likewiſe aſk reparation, not only for 
* the vindicating our own honor, but alſo thereby 
sto ſetle the minds of our ſubjects, whoſe fears 
and jealouſies would ſoon vaniſh, wete they not 
&« fed and maintained by ſuch falſe and malicious 
% rumors as theſe. | . 
„For our return to our parliament, we have 
« given you a full anſwer in ours to your declara- 
« tion, and you ought to look on us as not gone, 
« but driven (we ſay not by you, yet) from you. 
« And if it be not ſe eaſy for you to make out 
« reſidence in London ſo fate as we could deſire; 
«© we are, and will be contented, that our parlia- 
«© ment be adjourned to ſuch a place, where we may 
be fitly and ſafely with you: for altho' we are 
not pleaſed to be at this diſtance, yet ye are not 
« to expect our preſenſe, until ye ſhall both ſecure 
e us concerning our juſt apprehenſions of tumul- 
«© tuary inſolencies, and likewiſe give us fatisfaCtion 
e for thoſe inſupportable and, infolent ſcandals 
ce which are raiſed upon us. (5) c Ay 
REM. (5) Charles took care not to return to 
London, at a time when he was going to attempt 
ſecuring Hull. The terms he required fot his re- 
turn were ſo undeterminate, that they would have 


furniſhed matter for a tedious diſpute. 


« underſtanding between us; ſo we are reſolved, 


ma 
9 B | . 


« To conclude, as we have or ſhall not refuſe 
“ any way agreeable to juſtice or honor, which 
«« ſhall be offered to us for the begeting a right 


69 be 


2 | g ſubjects, Ax' 1642. 
ſrom ſo notorious and falſe an imputation a.. 
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Cnanrsl * be driven) ſhall ever compel us to do that which 


An* 1642. * the reaſon and underſtanding God hath given 
Ly—d « ys, and our honor and intereſt with which God 
« hath truſted us, for the good of our poſterity 
* and kingdom, fhall render unpleaſant and grie- 
vous unto us. 
de And we aſſure you that (how meanly ſoever 
you are pleaſed to value the diſcharge of our 
% public duty) we are fo conſcious to ourſelf of 
0 havin done our part ſince this parliament, that, 
© in whatſoever condition we now ſtand, we are 
* confident of the continued protection of Almighty 
« God, and the conſtant gratitude, obedience and 


« affection of our people, and we ſhall truſt God] 


« with all.” | 
Theſe papers ſufficed not to induce either King 
or parliament to alter their meaſures. The par- 
liament was refolved to diveſt King Charles of 
having the militia at his diſpoſal, and his ſaid 
Majeſty was as fully determined not to give up that 
int. 
Both houſes 5 this anſwer, both houſes ſent Charles a 
name the earl meſſage, directing the lord-keeper to incloſe it in a 
of Warwick letter to the ſecretary attending his Majeſty at York, 


to comman® to inform him, that the lord admiral's indiſpoſition 


March 28. diſabling him from perſonally commanding the fleet, 
Ruſhworth, they had recommended to his lordſhip the ear] of 
Vol. IV. p. Warwick, to ſapply his place : but underſtanding 
225 F ſince, that his Majeſty had appointed fir John 

Ed Pennington for that charge, they intreated him not 

n to prefer this latter to the earl of Warwick. 

nnen King Charles was highly inſenſed at this meſſage, 
againſt the which was not by way of petition or declaration, 


King's will. and ſent the lord-keeper word, that his reſolution 
March 31. vas not to alter the perſon whom he had appointed. 
But he was not maſter: for, by the connivance of 
the ear! of Northumberland, lord admiral, the 
earl of Warwick was acknowledged commander of 


the fleet; contrary to his Majeſty's wilt and with- | 


out his conſent. 1 

Alſo about this time was diſperſed a paper, 
ing the mili- wherein the author examined, How laws are to 
worth, ** be underſtood, and obedience yielded? A queſtion 
Ibis. © ** neceſſary for the preſent ſtate of things 2 

« the militia, His Majeſty (ſays he) is intruſte 
« by law with the militia 3 but it is for the good 
« and preſervation of the people, and not againſt 
« them: ſo that when there is a well-grounded 
* ſuſpicion that the King intends to imploy the 
©> militia againſt his people, he is not to be obeyed; 
4 for it is not likely that the intent of the law is, 
« to inveſt the King with a power to be uſed 
« apainſt his ſubjects.” Such is the ſum of this 
writer's reaſoning, which was properly that of 
both houſes. Charles, having peruſed this paper, 
ſent the peers a meſſage, requiring them to find 
out the author of ſo pernicious a doctrine, * and 
chaſtiſe him anſwerably to his demerits: yet did 
he not make any particular objections againſt the 
writer's principles and arguments. 

While the militia affair was in agitation, Charles 
came to the gates of Hull with ſome troops; but 


Papers touch- 


April 22. 
p. 543- 


1.367 


fir John Hotham denied him admitance, as will 


be leen preſently. It is eaſy to judge, this pro- 
cedure of the King's ſerved not to remove the par- 
liament's fears and ſuſpicions, and the rather as 
having paſſed a bill for ng, the militia, as his 
Majeſty defired, this bill had been rejected. The 
affair of Hull happening very ſoon after, the par- 
liament thought no farther ceremony was to- be 
uſed, imagining the King fought 8 to amuſe 
Charles re. and make them loſe time. However Charles, five 


jects the mili- or ſix days after his diſappointment at Hull, ſent a 
tia bill. 


meſſage ro the parliament, dated April twenty- 

eight, containing his reafons for not conſenting to 

the militia bill, which had been - preſented him. 
» This meſſage ran thus: viz, N 


patience, weighed and conſidered (it con- 
cerning us much to weigh the conſequences of 


hath not been uſual to give any reaſons for our 


yet in this buſineſs of the militia which, being 
* miſunderſtood among our good ſubjects, hat 
been uſed as an argument, as if we were not 


« vigilant enough for the public ſafety : and leſt 


«« we ſhould be thought leſs conſtant in our reſo- 
e Jutions, and this bill to be the ſame we ſent unto 
you; we have thought fit to give you and all 
e the world particular ſatisfaction, why we muſt 


not, ought not, cannot paſs this bill, being the 
„ firſt public bill, to our remembrance, we have 
e refuſed this parliament ; and therefore we muſt 


complain that, having expreſſed ourſelf fo clearly 
<« and particularly to you in this point, you ſhould 
„ preſs any thing upon us which you could not 
but foreſee that we muſt refuſe, except we de- 


c parted from thoſe reſolutions, grounded upon ſo 
much reaſon, which we had ſo earneſtly before 


* acquainted you with, and againſt which you 


* have not given one argument to ſatisfy our 


«« judgment. 
GS e are 


leaſed that you have declined the 


„ *unwarrantabje courſe of your ordinance (to the 


«© which we are confident our good ſubjects would 


never have yielded conſent) and choſen this only 


ce right way of impoſing on our le, which we 
e would have illowed, but for . hereafter 
«© mentioned. 3 Y 

« We refuſed to conſent to your ordinance, as 
„ for other things, ſo for that the power was put 
into the perſons nominated therein, by direction 
of both houſes of parliament, excluding us from 
any power in the diſpoſition or execution of it 
e together with you. We then adviſed you, for 
«© many reaſons, that a bill ſhould be prepared, 
and after, in our anſwer, of the twenty- ſixth of 
«© March laſt, to the petition of both houſes, we 
„ told you, if ſuch a bill ſhould be prepared with 
that due regard to us, and care of our people, 
c in the limitation of the power and other cir- 


„ cumſtances, we ſhould recede from nothing we 


« formerly expreſſed. (1) 

REMARK (1) Whether King Charles was right 
or wrong concerning the militia affair, it is certain 
his deſign at firſt was only to amuſe the parlia- 
on and this is what he ſtrives to conceal in this 
article, | 


<< What paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged us 


after our full and gracious anſwers, we are con- 
e tent to forget. When we reſolved on our journey 
into Ireland (fo that by reaſon of our abſenſe 
there might be no want of ſetling that power) 
* beſide complying with your fears, we ſent, to- 
e gether with a meſſage of that our purpoſe, a bill 


4 for the ſetling that power for a year, hoping in 


„that time to return to you; and being ſure that 
“in much leſs time you might do the buſineſs for 
« which you ſeemed at firſt to deſire this, which 
« was, that you might ſecurely conſider our miſ- 
« ſage of the twentieth of January laſt. By that 
& bill, we conſented to thoſe names which were 
«© propoſed in your ordinance, and in the limitation 
<« of the power, provided that ourſelf ſhould not 


be able to execute any thing but by your advice; 


e and when we ſhbuld be out of the kingdom, the 


| * fole execution to be in you; with many other 


«« things 


from being farther ſollicitous in that argument) 


E have, with grent deliberation and Crane 
Ax' 1642. 
every law before we paſs it) your bill lately ſent His meſfage 


« to us, for the ſelling of the militia 3 and tho? it 10 both 


houſes. 


April 
* refuſal to paſs any bill (it being abſolutely in our Rue, 


power to paſs or not paſs any act ſent unto us Vol. IV. p. 
e by you, if we conceive it prejudicial to ourſelf, 554- 

or inconvenient for our ſubjects, for whom we <'*ndon, 
are truſted, and muſt one day give an account) 


S 
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caAxLIs © things of ſo arbitrary and uncircumſcribed a 


An I 642 . 
wry 


We ſee here, that the general limitations he had. 


the bill he ſent the parliament, and was very ſen- 


* imagine we will truſt ſuch an abſolute power in 
s the hands of particular perſons, which we refufe 


« ſuch a bill? How would they value our ſove- 


c for not conſenting to it, finding their condition 


& power, that we ſhould not have conſented to, 
$ but with reference to the abſenſe of our own 
„ perſon out of the kingdom, and thought it the 
© more ſufferable, in reſpect the time was but for 
« ayear. Whether this be the bill you have now 
« ſent us to pals, let all the world judge. (2) 

Rem. (2) Lord Clarendon frankly acknowledges 
Charles's offer of paſſing over to Ireland was all a 
ſtratagem. Since therefore that Prince had no de- 
ſign of going thither, it follows, that the bill he 
had ſent to both houſes, and which he pretended he 
ſhould not have conſented to but with reference to 
his abſenſe, was no other than a mere amuſement. 


annexed to his former ingagement, were not with- 
out deſign. He knew how to particulariſe them in 


fible it would not be received with all theſe re- 
ſtrictions. Thus his aim, in this clauſe, was only 
to color the pretenſe he had uſed in his original 
promiſe with reſpe&t to the militia. | 

«© You have, by this bill now tendered to us 
(without taking notice of us) put the power of 
the whole kingdom, the life and liberty of the 
4 ſubjects, of all degrees and qualities, into the 
<< hands of particular men, for two years. Can you 


<« to commit to both houſes of parliament ? Nay, 
*< js not the power itſelf too abſolute, too unlimited 
© to be commited to any private hands? Hath not 
c fir John Hotham's high inſolence ſhewed us what 
<< we may expect from an exorbitant legal power, 
<< when he, by a power not warranted by law, dares 
ce venture upon a treaſonable diſobedience (3)? 
<« But we would willingly know (and indeed ſuch 
< an account in ordinary civility we might have 
cc expected) why we are, by this act, abſolutely 
cc excluded from any power or authority in the 
cc execution of this militia, Sure your fears and 
* jealouſies are not of ſuch a nature as are capable 
6 of no other remedy, than by leaving us no 
4e power in a point of the greateſt importance, in 
« which God and the law have truſted us ſolely, 
c and which we are contented to ſhare with you by 
4 our bill, by puting it, and a greater, into the 
« hands of particular ſubjects? What would all 
« Chriſtian Princes think of us, after we had paſſed 


« reignty ? And yet, ſure our reputation with foreign 
Princes is ſome ground of your ſecurity : nay, 
« we are confident, by that time have 
« thoroughly conſidered the poſſible conſequence of 
*< the bil} upon yourſelves, and the reſt of our 
« good ſubjects, you and they will give us thanks 


«© (had it paſſed) not to have been ſo pleaſing unto 
« them. We hope this animadverſion will be no 
<« breach of your privileges, in this throng of 
< buſineſs and diſtemper of affections; it is poſſible. 
<« that ſecond thoughts may preſent ſomething to 
« your conſideration, which eſcaped you before. 
EM. (3) It was but five or ſix days ſince fir 
John Hotham denied him entrance into Hull (a). 
We paſſed this parliament, at your intreaty, 
&« a bill concerning the captives of Algiers, and 
« waved many object ions of our own to the con- 


« trary, upon information, that the bufineſs had 


been many months conſidered by you. Whether 
< jt prove ſuitable to your intentions, or Whether 
« you have not by ſome private order ſuſpended 
&« that act of parliament, upon view of the 


„ee 
"CC 


cc 
: bills paſſed this ſeſſion, 
* 
cc 
cc 


the puting their names out of this bill, whom 
before you recommended to us in your ordinance, 
it ſeems, not thinking fit to truſt thoſe who 
would obey no guide but the law of the land 
(we imagine you would not wiſh we ſhould, in 
our eſtimation of others, follow that your rule) 
and the leaving out, by ſpecial - proviſion, the 
preſent lord-mayor of London, as a perſon in 
your disfavor; whereas we muſt tell you, his 
demeanor hath been ſuch, that the city and the 
* whole kingdom are beholding to him for his ex- 
*© ample. (4) No 

Rem. (4) It was fir Richard. Gurney who was 
then lord-mayor of London, and intirely devoted 
to his Majeſty. | 
To conclude, we do not find ourſelf poſſeſſed 
with ſuch an exceſs of power, that it is fit to 
„transfer, or conſent it ſhould be in other perſons, 
<«« as1s directed by the bill; and therefore we ſhall 
„rely upon that royal right and juriſdiction which 
God and the law have given us, for the ſup- 
“ preſſion of rebellion, and reſiſting foreign in- 
«© vaſion, which have preſerved this kingdom in 
the time of all our anceſtors, and which, we 
doubt not, but we ſhall be able to execute; and, 
% not mere for our own honor and right, than for 
the liberty and ſafety of our people, we cannot 
e conſent to paſs this bill. | 


Declaration of the lords and commons, concerning 
his Majeſty's laſt meſſage about the militia. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


«© purpoſe, prepare an ordinance of parliament, 
e and with all humility did preſent the fame to his 


«« ſtanding the faithful advice of his parliament, 
ce and the ſeveral reaſons offered by them of the 
<< neceſſity thereof, for the ſecuring of his Ma- 
«« jeſty's perſon, and the peace and ſafety of his 
ce people, did refuſe to give his conſent ; and there- 
«© upon they were neceſlitated, in diſcharge of the 
ce truſt repoſed in them, as the repreſentative body 
<« of the Te Tandy to make an ordinance, by au- 
cc thority of both houſes, to ſetle the militia, war- 
e ranted thereunto by the fundamental laws of the 
« land: (1) 

REMARK (1) This fundamental law was no other 
than the law of nature, which allows every man to 
provide for his own defenſe when he ſees himſelf ex- 
poſed to danger, and ſuch was the caſe the parlia- 
ment ſuppoſed themſelves in : for, otherwiſe, there 
was no poſitive law which gave the two houſes of 
parliament ſuch a power., 200 | 

«© His Majeſty, taking notice thereof, did by ſe- 
ce veral meſlages invite them to ſetle the ſame by 
ce act of parliament z affirming, in his Majeſty's 
e meſſage ſent in anſwer to the petition, of both 
<« houſes, preſented to his Majeſty at York, March 
«© twenty-ſix, that he always thought it neceſſary the 
« ſame ſhould be ſetled, and that he never denied 
« the thing, only denied the way; and for the 
« matter of it, took exceptions only to the preface, 
ec as a thing not ſtanding with his honor to conſent 
« to, and that himſelf was excluded in the execu- 
tion, and for a time unlimited. Whereupon the 
c lords and commons, being deſirous to give his 
« Majeſty all ſatisfaction that might be, even to 
« the leaſt tittle of form and circumſtance; and 
« when his Majeſty was pleaſed to offer them a bill 


« miſtakings, you beft know; as likewiſe, what 


_ 


« ready drawn, did, fos. no other cauſe than to 


1 i 
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© (a) Lord Clarendon places this'meflage before the K 
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ing's going to Hull. See Vol. I. p. 396. 


V m * 


* manifeſt 


other great alterations you have made in other CnARLESI 
We cannot paſs over Ax' 1642. 


« THE lords and commons, holding it neceſ- ruſhworth, 


cc ſary, for the peace and ſafety of this king- Vol. IV. p. 
« dom, to ſetle the militia thereof, did, for that 545. 


ay 


Clarendon, 
o * . « 6. 
« Majeſty, for his royal aſſent; who, notwith- * * 
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CnarLesI © manifeſt their hearty affection to comply with his 
An? 1642. Majeſty's deſires, and obtain his conſent, enter- 
— aa. in the fame, in the mean time no way de- 
their 'ordinance, and to expreſs their 


« clinin ther 
« earneſt zeal to correſpond with his Majeſty's 
« deſire (in all things which might conſiſt with 
<« the peace and fafety of the kingdom; and 


e the truſt repoſed in them) did pats that bill, 


<« and therein omited the preamble inſerted before 
& the ordinance, limited the time to leſs than two 
« years, and confined the authority of the lieute- 
<« nants to theſe three particulars, namely, rebel- 


„ lion, inſurrection and foreign invaſion, and re- 


« turned the ſame to his Majeſty for his royal af. 
de ſent. But all theſe expreſſions of affection and 
<« loyalty, all theſe deſires and carneſt indeavors to 
« comply with his Majeſty, have (to their great 
« grief and ſorrow) produced no better affect than 
e an abſolute denial, even of that which his Ma- 
e jeſty by his former meſſages, as we. concelve, 
4 had promiſed ; the advice of evil and wicked 
e councils receiving ſtill more credit with him than 
« that of his great council of parliament, in a mat- 
<< ter of ſo high importance that the ſafety of his 
« kingdom, and the peace of his people depend 
c upon it. (2 | ; | 
Raw. a) ic Charles, on his part, ſuppoſed the 
overnment to be in its natural ſtate, and that con- 
equently he ought to injoy all his prerogatives, the 
arliament made here a ſuppoſition which was not 
able to fewer objections: viz. That, in the pre- 


ſent juncture, his Majeſty ought to conſider them 


as his great council, and be guided by their di- 


rections. 


« But now what muſt be the exceptions to this 


bill? Not any ſure which were to the ordinance : 


4 for a care was taken to give fatisfactien in all 
«< theſe particulars. Then the exception was, be- 
« cauſe that the diſpoſing and execution thereof 
<< was refered to both M of parliament, and his 
« Majeſty excluded; and now that, by the bill, 
de the power and execution is aſcertained, and re- 
« duced to particulars, and the law of the realm 
«© made the rule thereof, his Majeſty will not truſt 
« the perſons. The power is too great, too unli 
« mited to truſt them with. (3) 

Rem. (3) The parliament here pretends to 


ſhew, that they had regarded the King's complaints, | 


and yet his Majeſty had refuſed to paſs the bill. 
They own that, one of his complaints againft the 
ordinance was, his being wholly excluded from 


| having any thing to do in ſetling the militia. To de- 


monſtrate therefore that Charles had reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the bill, it ſhould have been ſaid, 
« And now that, by the bill, he is joined in the 
e execution with the two houſes.” But inſtead of 
this, they ſay, «+ And now that the execution is 
ce aſcertained, and the law of the realm made the 
46 rule.” It is caly to perceive that this is the di- 
rect contrary to his Majeſty's complaint. | 
« But what is that power? Is it any other, but 
e jn expreſs terms to ſuppreſs rebellion, inſur- 
« 'rection and foreign invaſion? And who are 
« thoſe perſons? Are they not ſuch as were nomi- 
4 nated by the great council of the kingdom, and 
4 aſſented to by his Majeſty ? And is it too great 
. a power to truſt thoſe perſons with the ſuppreſ- 
« ſion of rebellion, inſurrection and foreign in- 
« yaſion ? Surely the moſt wicked of them who 
« adviſed his Majeſty to this anſwer cannot ſug- 
« oeſt, but that it is neceſſary for the ſafety of his 
« Majeſty's royal perſon, and the peace of the 
„ kingdom, ſuch a power ſhould be put in ſome 
xc hanlis, and there is no pretenſe of exception to 


ee the. per ſons: his Majeſty, for the ſpace of above 


« fifteen years together, thought not a power far 
« exeeding this to be too great to intruſt particular 
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*< perſons with, to whoſe will the lives and liberties 
of his people by martial laws were made ſubject; 
for ſuch was the power given to lord- lieutenants 
and deputy- lieutenants, in every county of this 
« kingdom, and that without the conſent of his 
people, or authority of law: but now, in cafe 
ot extreme neceſſity, upon advice of both honſes 
of parliament for no longer ſpace than two years, 
«© a leſſer power, and that for the ſafety of the 
King and people, is thought too great to truſt 
particular perſons with, tho* named by both 
* houſes of parliament, and approved of by his 
«« Majeſty himſelf. And ſurely, if there be a: ne- 


<< ceſlity to ſetle the militia (which his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to confeſs) the perſons cannot be 
<< truſted with leſs power than this, to have it at all 


cc 


effectual : and the precedents of former ages, 
when there happened a neceſſity to raiſe ſuch a 
power, never ftraitened that power to a narrow 
compaſs ; witneſs the commiſſions of array in 
ſeveral Kings reigns, and often iſſued out by the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


and commons therefore, intruſted with the ſafety 
of the kingdom, and peace of the people (which 
< they call God to witneſs is their only aim) find- 
ing themſelves denied theſe. their ſo neceſſa 

e and juſt demands, and that they can never be 
e diſcharged before God and man, if they ſhould 
e luffer the ſafety of the kingdom, and peace of the 
<< people, to be expoſed to the malice of the ma- 
<< lignant party at home, or the fury of enemies a- 
broad; and knowing no other way to incounter 
the imminent and approaching danger, but by 
«© puting the people into a fit poſture of defenſe, 
«© do reſolve to put their ſaid ordinance in preſent 
execution, and do require all perſons in authority, 
« by virtue of the ſaid ordinance, forthwith. to 
„ put the ſame in execution, and all others to 
% obey it, according to the fundamental laws of the 
* Kingdom in ſuch caſes, as they tender the up- 
holding of the true proteſtant religion, the ſafety 
of his Majeſty's perſon, and his royal poſterity, 
the peace of the kingdom, and the being of this 
* common-wealth, br 


His Majeſty's anſwer to the parliaments decla- 


conſent and authority of parliament. The lords 
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ration *. Without 
ce E very well underſtand how much it 88 
40 is below the high and royal dignity Vol. IV. p. 


„ (wherein God hath placed us) to take notice, 547. 


much more to trouble ourſelt with anſwering Clarendon, 
*« thoſe many ſcandalous, ſeditious pamphltes, and P: 408. 


printed papers, which are ſcattered with ſuch 
e great licenſe throughout the kingdom (notwith- 
e ſtanding our earneſt deſire ſo often, in vain, preſ- 
«© ſed for a reformation) tho? we find it evident, that 
«. the minds of many of our weak ſubjects have 
«© been, and ſtill are poiſoned by thoſe means, 
c. and that ſo general a terror hath poſſeſſed the 


e mindsand hearts of all men, that while the preſſes 


e ſwarm (and every day produceth new tracts 
te againſt the eſtabliſhed government of the church 
and ſtate) moſt men want the courage, or the con- 
<< ſcience to write, or the opportunity. and incou- 
e ragement to publiſh ſuch compoſed, ſober ani- 
e madyerſions as might either preſerve the minds 
e of our good ſubjects from ſuch infection, or re- 
e ſtore and recover them when they are ſo infected; 
«© but we are contented to let ourſelf fall to any of- 
&« fice which may undeceive our people, and to 
e take more pains this way, by our own pen, than 


«« ever King bath done, when we find any thing 


% which ſeems to carry the authority or reputation ot 
e either or both houſes of parliament, and will not 
« have the fame refuted, or diſputed by common 


«© and vulgar pens, till we are thoroughly inform-. 


« ed, whether thoſe acts have in truth that coun- 
CY TY ge, “ tenance 
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tenance and warrant they pretend; which re- 
gard of ours we doubt not but, in time, will re- 
cover that due reverence (the abſenſe whereof we 
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have too much reaſon to complain of) to our 
perſon, and our meſſages, which in all ages hath 
been paid (and no doubt is due) to the crown of 
England. | 
We have therefore taken notice of a printed 
paper, intitled, A Declaration of both Houſes of 
of Parliament, in anſwer to our laſt meſſage con- 


cerning the militia, publiſhed by command; the, 


which we are unwilling to believe (both for the 


matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and the man- | 


ner of publiſhing it) can reſult from the con- 
ſent of both houſes; neither do we know by 
what law ful command ſuch uncomely, irreverent 


mention of us, can be publiſhed to the world. | 


And tho? declarations of this kind have of late 
(with too much boldneſs) broken in upon us, and 
the whole kingdom, when one or both houſes 
have thought fit to communicate their counſels 
and reſolutions to the people ; yet we are unwil- 
ling to believe, that ſuch a declaration as this 
ſhould be publiſhed in anſwer to our meſſage, 
without vouchſafing ar leaſt to ſend it to us as 
their anſwer : their buſineſs, for which they 
are met by our writ and authority, being to 
counſel us, for the good of our people, not to 
write againſt us_ to our people, and no conſent 
of ours for their long continuing together ina- 
bling them to do any thing, but what they were 
firſt ſummoned by our writ to do: at leaſt we 
will believe, tho? miſ-underſtanding and jealouſy 
(the juſtice of God will overtake the fomenters 


of that jealouſy, and the promoters and contri | 


vers of that miſ-underſtanding) might produce 
(to ſay no worſe) thoſe very untoward expreſ- 
ons, that it thoſe houſes had contrived that de- 
claration, as an anſwer to our meſſage, they 
would have vouchſafed ſome anſwer to the 
queſtion propoſed in ours; which we profeſ- 
ſed did, and muſt evidently prevail over our 
underſtanding ; and, in their wiſdom and gra- 
vity, they would have been ſure to have ſtared 
the matters of fact, as (at leaſt to ordinary un- 
derſtandings) might be unqueſtionable 3 neither of 
which 1s done by that declaration. 

« We deſire to know, why we were, by that 
act, abſolutely excluded from any power or au- 
thority in the execution of the militia z and we 
muſt appeal to all the world, whether ſuch an 
attempt be not a greater and juſter ground for 


fear and jealouſy in us, than any one which is a- 


vowed for thoſe deſtructive fears and jealouſies, 
which are ſo publicly owned, almoſt to the ruin 
of the kingdom. But we have been told, That 
we mult not be jealous of our great council of 
both houſes of parliament : we are not, no more 
than they are of us, their King ; and as hitherto 
they have not avowed any jealouſy of, or diſaf- 
fection to our perſon, imputed all to our evil 
counſellors, to a malignant party, who are not 
of their minds; ſo we do (and we do it from our 
ſoul) profeſs no jealouſy of our parliament, but 
ſome turbulent, ſeditious and ambitious natures, 
which (being not ſo clearly diſcerned) may have 
an influence even upon the actions of both houſes. 
And if this declaration hath paſſed by ſuch con- 
ſent (which we are not willing to believe) it is 
not impoſſible but that the apprehenſion of ſuch 
tumults, which have driven us from the city of 
of London, for the ſafety of our perſon, may 
make ſuch an impreſſion in other men (not able 
to remove from the danger) to make their con- 
ſent, or not own a diſſent in matters not agree- 
able to their conſcience or underſtanding. 


« We mentioned, in that our anſwer, our diſ- 


Vol. II. 


alleged againſt the parliament, was no leſs 
| C | 


pretended ordinance; and the leaving out, 
by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent lord-mayor of 
London ; to all which the declaration affords no 
anſwer to that our meſſage, and therefore we can- 
not ſuppoſe it was intended for an anſwer to that. 
our meſſage ; which whoſoever looks upon, will 
tind to be in no degree anſwered by that decla- 
ration. 

«« But it informs all our ſubjects, after the mention 
with what humility the ordinance was prepared 
and preſented to us (a matter very evident in the 
petitions and meſſages concerning it) and our re- 
fuſal to give our conlent, notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
ral reaſons offered of the neceſſity thereof, for the 
ſecuring of our perſon, and the peace and ſafety 
of our people (whether any ſuch reaſons were 
given, the weight of them, and whether they 
were not clearly and candidly anſwered by us, 
the world will eaſily judge) and that they were at 
laſt neceſſitated to make an ordinance, by autho- 
rity of both houles, to ſetle the milita, warranted 
thereunto by the fundamental laws of the land: 
but, if that declaration had indeed intended to 
have anſwered us, it would have told our good 
ſubjects what thoſe fundamental laws of the land 
are, and where to be found; and would at leaſt 
have mentioned one ordinance, from the firſt be- 
gining of parliaments to this preſent parliament, 
which indeavored to impoſe any thing upon the 
ſubjects without the King's conſent ; tor of ſuch, 
all the inquiry we can make could never pro- 
« duce us one inſtance. (1) 

REMARK (1) Both King and parliament 
equally abuſed the term, fundamental law.” The 
parliament gave the name of fundamental law to the 
truſt placed in them by the people, which obliged 
the two houſes to take care of the public ſafety, 
when the kingdom was in danger, which was not 
properly a law, The King, on his ſide, would not own 
tor fundamental, any but politive expreſs, and par- 
ticular laws upon the caſe in queſtion, and required 
ſuch to be produced. It is eaſy for unbiaſſed per- 
ſons to ſolve this difficulty. If it is ſuppoſed, with 
the parliament, that King Charles intended to eſta- 
bliſh arbitrary government, it is certain the par- 
liament had a right to oppoſe it, by virtue of the 
truſt given them by the people, and as the repre- 
ſentative body of the nation; and in ſuch caſe it 
might be ſaid, they were ſupported by a fundamen- 
tal law, or ſomething equivalent. But if, with this 
Prince, it 1s ſuppoſed, that the government was in 
its ordinary and natural ſtate, and there was no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect him, it is certain, the parliament 
had no right to meddle with the militia, without his 
Majeſty's conſent. The whole conſiſts therefore in 
the truth or falſehood of theſe two ſuppoſitions. 

« And if there be ſuch a ſecret of the law, which 
hath lain hid from the begining of the world to 
this time, and now is diſcovered, to take _ 
the juſt, legal power of the King, we wi 
there be not ſome other ſecret (to be diſcovered 
when they pleaſe) for the ruin and deſtruction 
of the liberty of the ſubject: for, no doubt, if 
the votes of both houſes have any ſuch autho- 
rity to make a new law, it hath the ſame autho- 
rity to repeal the old, and then what will be- 
come of the long eſtabliſhed rights and liberties 
of the King and ſubject, and 18 0 of 
Magna Charta, will be eaſily di cerned. by the 
moſt ordinary underſtanding. (2) ns 
Rem. (2) Never were the peoples liberties 
in more danger of being deſtroyed than in the reign 
of Charles I, notwithſtanding Magna Charta, and 
the national laws. So, whatever his faid Majeſty 
ſtron 
again 
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CuARLESs I againſt himſelf. Beſide, his reaſoning could ſubſiſt 
An? 1642. but in virtue of the ſuppoſition mentioned in the 
preceding article, which was, very far from being 


proved. | 

It is true, we did (out of the tenderneſs of the 
<« conſtitution of the kingdom, and care of the 
<« law which we are bound to defend, and being 


e moſt aſſured of the unjuſtifiableneſs of the pre- 


ce tended ordinance) invite and deſire both our 
« houſes of parliament to ſetle whatſoever ſhould 
de be fit, of that nature, by act of parliament. 
« But were we therefore obliged to paſs whatſo- 
c ever ſhould be brought to us of that kind? We 
« did ſay, in our anſwer to the petition of both 
« houſes, preſented to us, at Tork, the twenty ſixth 
« of March laſt (apd we have ſaid the ſame in 
« other meſſages before) that we always thought 
« it neceſſary, the buſincls of the militia fhould 
de be ſetled, and that we never denied the thing, 
<« only denied the way; and we ſay the fame till, 
<« ſince the many diſputes and votes upon lord- 
« ljeutenants and their commiſſions (which were 
4 begun by us or our father) had ſo diſcountenanced 
<« that authority, which, for many years together, 
« was happily looked upon with reverence and 
ce obedience for the people. We did, and do 
« think it very neceſſary, that ſome wholſome 
e Jaw be provided for that buſineſs; but we 
« declared, in our anſwer to the pretended ordi- 
&« nance, we expected that neceſſary power ſhould 
« be firſt inveſted in us, before we conſented to 
de transfer it to other men (3): neither could it 
de ever be imagined we could conſent, that a 


ce ſubject, than we were thought worthy to be 
« truſted with ourſelf, And it it ſhall not be 


% thought fit to make a new act or declaration in 


de this point, we doubt not but we ſhall be able 
« to grant ſuch commiſſions, which ſhall very le- 
« oally inable thoſe we truſt, to do all offices 
5 * the peace and quiet of the kingdom, if any 
« diſturbance ſhall happen. 

REM. (3) There was no occaſion to inveſt the 
King with power to ſuppreſs rebellions and inſur- 
rections, and repel invaſions, in order to his tranſ- 
fering that power to others, ſince he was of courſe 
inveſted with it. But King Charles indeavors to color 
his denial, by reprefenting that power as exorbitant. 

« But that declaration faith, we were pleaſed to 
de offer them a bill ready drawn; and that they 
« (to expreſs their earneſt zeal to correſpond 
ce with our defire) did paſs that bill; yet all that 
« expreſſion of affection and loyalty, all that 


* earneſt deſire of theirs to comply with us, pro- 


« duced no better effect than an abſolute denial, 
« even of what by our former meſſages (as that 
« declaration conceives) we had promiſed; and 


« ſo proceeds under the pretenſe of mentioning | 


« evil and wicked councils, to cenſure and re- 
“ proach us, in a dialect which, we are confi- 


* dent, our good ſubjects will read with much 


« indignation on our behalf. But ſure, if that decla- 
« ration had paſſed the examination of both houſes 
e of parliament, they would never have affirmed, 
ce that the bill we refuſed to paſs was the ſame 
« we ſent to them, or have thought that our 
e meſſige, wherein the difference and contra- 
« rjicty between the two bills is fo particularly 
« ſet down; would be anſwered with the bare 
« avcring them to be one and the ſame bill; no 
« more would they have declared (when our ex- 
« ceptions to the ordinance and the bill are fo no- 
ce tor iouſly known to all our people) that, care be- 
« ing taken to give ſatisfaction in all the particu- 
« lars we had excepted againſt in the ordinance, 
« we had found new exceptions to the bill: and 
« yer. this very declaration confeſſes, that our ex- 


40 3 power ſhould be in the hands of a, 
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„ anſwer for refuſal of the bill, which this decla- 
ration will needs confute? But the power was 
„ no other than to ſuppreſs rebellion, inſurrection 
and foreign invaſion ; and the perſons truſted, no 
„other than juch as were nominated by the great 
council of the kingdom, and aſſented to by us; 
and that declaration afks, if that be too great a 
© power to truſt thele perſons with? Indeed, while 
<< lo great liberty is uſed in voting and declaring 
«© men to be enemies to the commonwealth (an 
„ Engliſh phraſe we ſcarcely underſtand) and in 
«© cenſuring men for their ſervice and attendance 
upon our perſon, and in our lawful commands, 
great — muſt be taken into what hands we 
* commit ſuch a power to ſuppreſs inſurrection 
and rebellion ; and if inſurrection and rebellion 


have found other definitions than what the law 


* hath given them, we muſt be ſure that no law- 
e ful power ſhall juſtity thoſe definitions; and if 
there be learning found out to make fir John 
*< Hotham's taking arms againſt us, and keeping 
„ our town and fort from us, no treaſon and re 
*© bellion, we know not whether a new diſcovery 
may not find it rebellion in us to defend our- 
„ ſelves from ſuch arms, and ſo indeavor to reco- 
„ver what is ſo taken from us; (4) and therefore 
„ Jt concerns us (*till the known law of the land 
ebe allowed to be judge between us) to take heed 
into what hands we commit ſuch power. 

Rem. (4) His Majeſty always reaſoned upon 
the ſuppoſition, that the government was in its na- 
tural ſtate, and that there was no cauſe to ſuſpect 
him; a ſuppoſition which was not granted. 

« Beſide, can it be thought that, becauſe we are 
willing to truſt certain perſons, we are obliged 
eto truſt them in whatſoever they are willing 
to be truſted? We fay, no private hands are fit 
« for ſuch a truſt; neither have we departed from 
* any thing (in the leaſt degree) we offered, or 
“ promiſed before; tho? we might, with as much 
„ reaſon, have withdrawn our truſt from ſome 
< perſons we before had excepted, as they did 
« from others whom they recommended. For the 
* power which we are charged to have commited 
to particular perſons, for the ſpace of fifteen 
<< years, by our commiſſions of lieutenancy, it is 
„ notoriouſly known, that it was not a power 
created by us, but continued very many years, 
and in the moſt happy times this kingdom hath 
* injoyed ; even thoſe of our renowned predeceſſors 
«© Queen Elizabeth, and our father of happy me- 
*« mory, (5) and whatever authority was granted 
„by thoſe commiſſions, which were kept in old 
„ forms, the ſame was determined at our plea- 


** ſure, and we know not, that they produced any 


of thoſe calamities, which might give our good 
& ſubjects cauſe to be fo weary of them, as to run 
c the hazard of fo much miſchief, as that bill we 
e refuſed might poſlibly have produced. | 

Rem. (5) The example of King James I, is no 
good evidence. I very much queſtion if, in times 
of peace, Queen Elizabeth ever made her ſubje&s 
liable to be tried by martial law. | 

„For the precedents of former ages in the com- 
** miſſions of array, we doubt not but, when any 
& ſuch are iſſued out, that the King's conſent was 
c always obtained, and the commiſſions deter- 
% minable at his pleaſure, and then what the extent 
of power was will be nothing applicable to this 
e caſe of the ordinance. 

«© But whether that declaration hath refuted our 
* reaſons for our refulal to paſs the bill, or no, it 
*< hath reſolved and required all perſons in authority 
«© thereby to put the ordinance in preſent execution, 

cc and 


„ ception to the ordinance was that, in the dif. Charts 
poſing and execution thereof, we were exclud- A x? 1600 
ed; and was not this an expreſs reaſon in ou. 
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State of the 
queſtion be- 


tween King 


and parlia- 
ment, 


._ 


cc 


and all others to obey it, according to the fun- 
damental laws of the land. But we, whom 
God hath truſted to maintain and defend thoſe 
fundamental laws (which, we hope, he will bleſs 
& to ſecure us) do declare, that there is no legal 
e power in either or both houſes, upon any pre- 
cc tenſe whatſoever, without our conſent, to com- 
4e mand any part of the militia of this kingdom; 
c nor hath the like ever been commanded by either 
ce or both houſes, ſince the firſt foundation of the 
las of the land; and that the execution of, or 
« the obedience to that pretended ordinance is 
e apainſt the fundamental laws of the land, againſt 
ce the liberty of the ſubject, and the right of par- 
c liaments, and a high crime in any who ſhall 
cc henceforth execute the ſame. And we do there- 
fore charge and command all our loving ſubjects, 
of what degree or quality ſoever, upon their 
allegiance, and as they tender the peace of this 
kingdom, from hencetorth not to muſter, levy, 
array, ſummon, or warn any of our trained- 
bands, to riſe, muſter, or march, by virtue, or 
under color of that pretended ordinance. And 
to this declaration and command of ours we ex- 
pe& and require full ſubmiſſion and obedience 
from all our loving ſubjects, upon their allegiance, 
as they will anſwer the contrary at their perils 3 
and as they tender the upholding of the true Pro- 
teſtant religion, the ſafety of our perſon, our 
royal poſterity, and the peace and being of this 
kingdom.“ 

Having given moſt of the papers, publiſhed on 
both ſides, concerning the militia, I ſhall, for the 


on 
cc 


«Cc 
Cc 
cc 
cc 


4» 
ca 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6c 
ce 


4 
cc 


reader's better information, indeavor ſomewhat more 


fully to illuſtrate the ground of the rupture between 
King Charles and his parliament, which, in my 
brief remarks on ſundry paſſages of theſe papers, 
could not be done but very ſuccinctly. 

The parliament denied not that, in the ordinary 
courſe of government, the right of ſetling the 
militia, and appointing thoſe who were to com- 
mand it under him, was ſolely in his Majeſty (1): 
but they affirmed that, in the preſent extraordinary 
caſe, it was incumbent ou them to take care the 
kingdom periſhed not by the King's fault. The 


caſe they ſuppoſed was this: King Charles, for the 


ſpace of fifteen years, had labored to eſtabliſh ab- 
ſolute power, and had actually eſtabliſhed it on 
diverſe occaſions. He had pretended, that he 
might govern without parliaments, and accordingly 
had not in twelve ſucceſſive years called any; during 
which interval, he had violated ſundry laws, and ruled 
deſpotically. Being, by the neceſſity of his affairs, 
conſtrained to call this preſent parliament, he had 
ſeemed to acknowledge the injuſtice of his former 
conduct, by giving his conſent to the good acts 
made for the redreſs of paſſed, and the prevention 
of future grievances: but at the very time he ex- 
preſſed ſuch extraordinary condeſcenſion for his 
ſubjects, and outward repentance for his faults, he 
ceaſed not deviſing means to render himſelf abſolute 
as before. The parliament from this procedure 
infered, that his condeſcenſion was mere external 
appearance; that, the firſt opportunity, he would 
revoke the acts he had conſented to, and which he 
Oy affected to term acts of grace, tho they 

ere really acts of juſtice: conſequently, it was 
neceſſary to put it out of his power to recede from 


| what he had done, if he ſhould be fo diſpoſed, The CHarLes I 


ſole method to prevent ſuch a deſign, was to put Ax' 1642. 
the realm's militia into ſafe hands, ſuch as ſhould 2 


not depend on the King, and hinder his having 
any power over the militia, leſt this power, either 
in him alone, or jointly with the two houſes, might 
inable him to break all the meaſures which fhould 
be taken to obſtruct the execution of his deſigns. 

It is evident the parliament did right or wrong, 
according as their ſuppoſition was true or falſe. 
Admit, for a moment, that their ſuppoſition was 
well-grounded, and that King Charles had really a 
deſign to render himſelf abſolute ; ought the par- 
liament, thro' pure regard for the ancient laws, to 
leave the Sovereign a power which inabled him to 
alter the government's conſtitution, and ſubvert once 
more thoſe very laws, wherein the ſubjects ſafety 
intirely conſiſted ? Is it not obvious that, in ſuch a 
caſe, it was neceſſary to violate theſe laws, in order 
to eſtabliſh them more firmly? When therefore his 
ſaid Majeſty objected to the parliament ſuch laws 
as gave the Kings of England certain prerogatives, 
he manifeſtly ſuppoſed the government to be in its 
natural ſtate ; bur this parliament ſuppoſed the con- 
trary. - Conſequently, Charles's arguments could 
not make any impreſſion, becauſe they were not 
applicable to the caſe ſuppoſed by the parliament. 
Unfortunately, this Prince was forced to uſe againſt 
his parliament the very reaſons before alleged by 
the parliament and people againſt him, when he 
uſurped a deſpotic power. He complained, that 
the parliament founded their right on a pretended 
neceſſity which was never proved, and himſelf had 
formerly made uſe of a neceſſity ſtill more imaginary, 
to impoſe arbitrary taxes without conſent of parlia- 
ment, contrary to the national laws, 

But if, contrariwiſe, we ſuppoſe the parliaments 
ſuſpicion to be chimerical, and that King Charles 
never gave any room for them, at leaſt ſince the 
begining of this parliament, and that his profeſſions 
of governing according to law were ſincere, it is 
certain his arguments from the laws, cuſtoms and 
royal prerogatives were invincible ; becauſe, in that 
caſe, there would not have been any the leaſt juſt 
pretenſe to diveſt him of his rights. The whole 
queſtion therefore was reduced to this ſingle point; 
Whether the King was ſincere, and his word to be 
relied on? But, unhappily for him, a fifteen years 
experience had convinced moſt of his ſubjects, that 
he would have eſtabliſhed a deſpotic government; 
the motives of his condeſcenſion, in the acts paſſed 
this parliament, were dubious, and his proteſta- 
tions, with regard to the future, uncertain. Thus 
the parliament had a great advantage over him, 
becauſe they had what was paſſed for warrant of 
their ſuſpicions, which was but too certain; whereas 
he could only offer the future, which had 'not a 
like certainty. | 


It was time for the declarations, anſwers and re- Proclamation 
plies, concerning the militia, to end, fince there againſt the or: 


was nothing new to be ſaid on that ſubject. Beſide, 
the parliament's ordinance was now executing in 
all places, where the people were willing to obey 
it. At length, May twenty-ſeven, Charles iſſued 
a proclamation, forbiding to execute the ordinance 
of the parliament, on pain to offenders of being 


inance. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 
550. 


declared diſturbers of the public peace (2). The peclaration 


parliament on their part, publiſhed 


—_w— 


a declaration, of both houſes 
5 1 it. 


p. 551. 


(1) The commons were divided in their opinions about this noe: ſome affirming, That the power of the militia was 
„ ſolely in the King, and ought to be left to him, and that the parliament never did, nor ought, to meddle with the fame.” 
And others, That the King had not this power in him, but that it was ſolely in the parliament ; and that if the King 
«© refuſed to order the ſame according to the advice of the parliament, that then they, by the law, might do it without him.” 
Whitelock, p. 5s. | : | 

(2) Charles 3 this proclamation on a ſtatute, made in the ſeventh of Edward I, whereby it was inacted, — That 
*« to the King it belongeth, by his royal ſeigniory, ſtreightly to defend wearing of armor, and all other force, againſt the 
e peace, at all times, when it ſhall pleaſe him, and to puniſh them who ſhall do contrary.” See Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 550. 
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inhibiting all perſons to obey the King's proclama- 
tion, as being contrary to law. As this procedure 
might ſeem ſtrange, both houſes grounded their in- 
hibition upon reaſons whereof I fhall only relate 
the ſubſtance, ſince they may be readily conceived, 
as flowing from the above-ſpecified principles. 
They urged : ü 

% That the queſtion is not, Whether it belongs 
de to the King or no, to reſtrain levying the militia? 
4 but, if the King ſhall refufe to diſcharge that 
duty and truſt, Whether there be not a power 
« in the two houſes to provide for the ſafety of 
« the parliament, and peace of the kingdom? 
« That tho' the law affirms that power to be in 
<« the King, it does not exclude thoſe in whom the 
de Jaw hath placed a power for that purpoſe, as in 


e the courts of juſtice ; yet can it not be reſtrained 


«, by his Majeſty's command, by his great ſeal, 
« or otherwiſe; much leſs can the power of par- 


e liament be concluded by his Majeſty's com- 


„ mand. 


% That tho? the King is the fountain of juſtice 


and protection, yet the acts of juſtice and pro- 
« tection are not exerciſed in his own perſon, but 
« by his courts and his miniſters; who muſt do 
« their duty therein, tho? the King, in his own 
« perſon, ſhould forbid them; and therefore, 1! 
« judgments ſhould be given by them againſt the 
„ King's will, and perſonal command, yet are 
e they the King's judgments. Thus allo, the 
« high court of parliament declares the King's 
« pleaſure in thoſe things which arc requiſite there- 
e unto, and what they do herein hath the ſtamp 
<« of royal authority, altho' his Majeſty do in his 
« own perſon oppoſe or interrupt the ſame: for 
e the King's ſupreme and royal pleaſure is ex- 
« erciſed and declared in this high court of law 
« and council, after a more eminent and obligatory 
© manner, than it can be by any perſonal act o 
« reſolution of his own. | | 
« That, by the conſtitution and policy of this 
« kingdom, the King by his proclamation cannot 


declare the law, contrary to the judgment and 


Defect in the 


two houſes 


reaſoning, 


4 reſolution of any of the inferior courts of juſtice, 
« much leſs againſt the high court of parliament ; 
« for if it were admited that the King, by his pro- 
« clamation, may declare a law, thereby his pro- 
« clamations will in effect become laws, which 
« would turn to the ſubverting of the law of the 
« land, and the rights and libertics of the ſub- 
e e. 

"Theſe are the main arguments alleged by the 
parliament, to ſhew that the King's proclamation 
was illegal. But there was a very manifeſt defect 
in this reaſoning. They repreſented the two houles 
as alone compoling the parliament, whereas it is 
certain, parliuments are compoſed of the King and 
both houles, joined together and making but one 
body. What theparliament ſaid is therefore ſtrictly 
true, if the word parliament be underſtood in the 
ſenſe I mentioned, as a body conſiſting of King 
and two houſes. For, the King cannot, by his 
ſole will, ſubvert what has been ordained by the 
parliament, becauſe himſclt making a part, and 
the nobleſt part of the parliament, he would con- 
tradict himlelt, in forbiding a thing he had already 
ordained, But if, by parliament, the two houſes 
alone be underſtood, excluſive of the King, it can- 
not be ſaid that their declarations are the King's, 
or that they are more ſolemn and obligatory than 
the King's private will : for if they were, the go- 
vernment's conſtitution would be utterly ſubverted. 
This is ſo true, that, by retorting the argument 
alleged by both houſes againſt the King, it might, 
by that very reaſor, be demonſtrated, that they 
have power to make laws without the King's con- 
Currcnce, which would be full as true as their ſaying, 


— 


, 
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that tht King's proclamations would be fo man 
laws. It is therefore certain that, by the argy- 
ments they alleged againſt King Charles's procla- 
mation, they furniſh invincible reaſons againſt their 
own ordinance: nevertheleſs, upon this ſophiſtry 
It was that they grounded all the authority they 
aſſumed to themſelves afterwards. They therefore 
greatly prejudiced themſelves by relying on ſuch 
weak arguments. Their right ſolely conſiſted in 
the ſuppoſition, that his Majeſty would have altered 
the government's conſtitution, which they had a 
lawful power to oppole by extraordinary methods, 
ſince the national laws, inſtead of. affording them 
effectual remedies, . did rather countenance Charles's 
deſigns. That Prince, on his part, founded his 
right upon the contrary ſuppoſition, i. e. that there 
was no danger from him; but that the parliamenc 
had undertaken to ſubvert the conſtitution of church 
and ſtate. Such was then the melancholy ſituation 
of England. | 

I have related without interruption the militia 
buſineſs, which laſted however ſeveral months, that 
I might not be obliged to break the thread of my 
narrative; this affair being of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, ſince it was the moſt immediate cauſe of the 
civil war which quickly inſued : but it was not the 
ſole tranſaction of this juncture. 
will be requiſite we return to the time when I 
began to ſpeak of the militia, to take a view of 
other paſſages, no leſs material, and whereof ſome 
were not leſs conducive to the rupture. 

Charles, having in February paſſed the two 
acts, ſo earneſtly deſired by the commons, viz. for 
the excluſion of the biſhops, and for preſſing of 
ſoldiers, ſent the following, meſſage to both houſes: 

„That his having paſſed theſe two bills, being 
of ſo great importance, and ſo earneſtly deſired 
« by both houſes, will ſerve to aſſure his parlia- 
«« ment, that he defires nothing more than the 
«« ſatisfaction of his kingdom; yet, that he may 
« farther manifeſt to both houſes how impatient 
« he is, *till he find out a full remedy to compoſe 
<< the preſent diſtempers, he is pleaſed to ſignify : 

“ That he will by proclamation require, that all 
ce ſtatutes made concerning recuſants be, with all 
& care, diligence and ſeverity, put in execution. 

6 That his Majeſty is reſolved, that the ſeven 
« condemned prieſts ſhall be immediately baniſhed, 
« if his parliament ſhall conſent thereunto. And 
« he will give preſent order, that a proclamation 
«« iſſue, to require all Romiſh prieſts, within twenty 


Wherefore, it 
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Bills for ex. 
cluding the 
biſhops and 
preſſing {ol- 


dier S, paſſed, 


The King's 
meſſage to 
both houſes, 
eb. 14. 
1641-2. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p: 


553+ 


« days, to depart the kingdom; and if any ſhall 


be apprehended after that time, his Majeſty 
«© aſſures both houſes, on the word of a King, that 
ce he will grant no pardon to any ſuch, without 
* conſent of his parliament. 


And becaule great and different troubles are 


<« obſerved to ariſe, concerning the government and 
e liturgy of the church, his Majeſty declares, that 
he will refer the whole conſideration to his par- 
„ liament: but deſires not to be preſſed to any 
ſingle act on his part, *till the whole be to 
„ digeſted and ſetled, by both houſes, that his 
+ Majeſty may clearly ſee what is fit to be left, 
as well as what is fit to be taken away. 

„ For Ireland, he will not refuſe to venture his 
«© own perſon in that war, if his parliament ſhall 
„ think it convenient for the reduction of that 
„kingdom. 

„That he will moſt readily concur in any reſo- 
ce lution their wiſdoms ſhall find out, which may 
*« conduce to promote the trade of the kingdom.” 

The two houſes contented themſelves with thank- 
ing his Majeſty for paſſing the two bills, without 
returning any anſwer upon the other points. 

The Queen being miſinformed, that there was a 
deſign to accuſe her of high treaſon, the — 

a 
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CuARLESsI had notice of it, and ſent to vindicate themſelves 


, ; near Weſt-Cheſter, a guard for his own perſon CuARLESI 

An' 1642. from this aſperſion. Her Majeſty anſwered, it was | (when he ſhould be in Ireland) conſiſting of two An* 1642. 

WY true, there was ſuch a. report, but that ſhe gave | thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe +; the charge 
little credit to it. | of paying whereof he deſired them to take upon + To be 

Letters from Some letters of lord Digby, directed to the | them. It was ealy to foreſee that this propoſition "ec, Nom. 

lord Dy Queen, to fir Lewis Dives his brother-in-law, and | would not then be accepted ; for it was at the very 1 

nh, to ſecretary Nicholas (1) being intercepted, the | juncture when the militia affair was moſt warmly 

Vol. IV. p. 5 had them opened. It was found, that | debating : but his Majeſty hoped to reap ſome ad- 

554. ord Digby, who was then at Middleburg in vantage, either from the approbation, or the deuial. 

Clarendon, Zealand, counſeled his Majeſty to betake himſelf | If the parliament conſented to it, Charles found 

„ beck to a place of ſafety, and deſired the Queen to ſend | he ſhould be able to imploy his pretended guard of 

x4 * him a cypher, that he might hold a correſpondence | two thouſand two hundred men, to render himſelt 


with her: there were allo in the letters ſome ſharp 
expreſſions againſt the parliament. The two houſes 
ſent copies of theſe letters to their Majeſties, aſſuring 
them, that they were far from reflecting any thing 
upon the Queen, only they beſought her not to 


He is accuſed correſpond with lord Digby. Some days after, it 


Propoſals a- 
bout Ireland. 


of high trea- was reſolved by the commons, that lord Digby 


e gine from what grounds theſe fears and jealouſies 
+ proceeded ; but if any information had been 
given to that purpoſe, he deſired the ſame might 
be examined to the bottom; and then hoped 
their fears would be hereafter continued only 
& with reference to his rights and honor.“ 


60 


About the ſame time, propoſals were made the 


parliament, for the ſpeedy raiſing money for the 


maſter of Hull: at leaſt, one can ſcarcely help 
thinking he had ſuch a deſign, conſidering what 
paſſed very ſuddenly after. If his propoſition Was 
rejected, he flattered himſelf, that at leaſt he ſhould 
thereby convince the people of his ſincere deſire to 
reduce Ireland, and diſpel the rumors ſpread on 


the jealouſies conceived of him: for tho? hitherto 
they had been contented to accuſe only his coun- 
ſellors, and a malignant party, of forming con- 
ſpiracies againſt the ſtate, it was neverthelefs no 
other than a mere artifice to accuſe him himſelf. 
So, as they neither could nor would approve 


Charles's propoſition, they preſented him a petition, 
alleging : 


that head, which would afford him occaſion to caſt 
fon. ſhould be accuſed of high-treaſon. the whole blame on the parliament. Accordingly, 
Meſſage to February the twenty-fourth, a meſſage was ſent | ſuch was the ſole uſe he afterwards made of this 
his Majeſty from both houſes to his Majeſty, to acquaint him offer, which was but a ſtratagem, as lord Claren- p. 393. 
4 with the reaſons why they deſired, that the Prince | don, in his hiſtory, acknowledges. But whether 
Feb. 24, Of Wales ſhould reſide at Hampton-court. The | both houſes conſidered this propofition of his Ma- 
1641-2. chief was, that the Prince's removal might be a | jeſty's as a ſnare, or as a real and ſincere offer, they 
| cauſe to promote jealouſies and fears in the minds | thought not fit to give their conſent. Indeed, as 
of his ſubjects: for the parliament miſſed no oppor- | matters then ſtood, it was no way proper to ſer 
tunity to let the people ſee there was occaſion to | this Prince at the head of an army in Ireland, and 
The King's be alarmed. Charles in his anſwer intimated to | {till leſs, that he ſhould raiſe in England a guard of 
_ them, that he did not think himſelf accountable | two thouſand two hundred men, when they were 
Vol, IV. p. for his conduct with regard to the Prince his fon ; | laboring with all their power to take from him all 
556, and concluded with ſaying, He could not ima- | command of the militia, upon the foundation of 


Caendon. feduction of Ireland. Theſe propoſals were, That, % That, having duly conſidered his Majeſty's Both houſes 

p. 355; 356. to ſuch perſons as ſhould .be willing to advance | «© meſſage, concerning his purpoſe of going into petition the 
money for that ſervice, ſhould be alloted, according | << Ireland, to proſecute the war, which he was . 

to a certain proportion, the rebels lands which | <* pleaſed to propound to them, not as a matter Vol. IV. p. 
ſhould be confiſcated. This was approved by both] wherein he deſired the advice of the parliament, 561. 
houſes, and an act paſſed accordingly ; whereto his] but as already firmly reſolved on, and forthwith Clarendon, 
_ Majeſty gave the royal aſſent (2). c to be put in execution, by granting out com- p. 387. 

The Queen The Queen departed for Holland about the end | “ miſſions for the levying of two thouſand foot 

r to Hol- f February. * and two hundred horſe, for a guard for his 

3 iſues March ſixteen, Charles, being at Stanford in his | <* perſon they could not but wonder, that a buſi- 

a proclama- way to York, iſſued a 'proclamation for ſtrictly | << neſs of fo great importance, and wherein they 

tion againſt executing the laws againſt Papiſts. This procla- | ** had a ſpecial intereſt, by thoſe great ſums which 

0p , wation was very needleſs, and ſerved only to ſhew | <* they had diſburſed, and for which they ſtood. 

Vol — that hitherto theſe laws had been ill executed. But | ingaged, ſhould be concluded and undertaken 

p.558. thereby this Prince was deſirous to repel*the im- | without their advice. And therefore they held 
putation of his protecting and countenancing the | <* it their duty to declare, that his going into 
Catholics, ſo much inſiſted on by his adverſaries | “ Ireland would very much indanger the fafety of 
among the people, as if this protection was a proof f his royal perſon and kingdoms, tor the following 
of his deſign to introduce Popery (3). CN “ reaſons, | | | 

He informs Charles, as I obſerved, would fain have ſecured ce 1, Becauſe his royal perfon would be ſubject 

the parlia- Hull, with the magazine there; but his deſign | «+ not only to the caſualty of war, but to the 

3 of 3 was yet a ſecret, and means were deviſing to put it] ſecret practiſes and conſpiracies of the Papiſts. 

inte Ireland. in practiſe. To this end, very ſeemingly, he ſent | ** 2. It would exceedingly incourage the rebels, 

April 8, the parliament a meſſage to acquaint them, that | «© who did generally profeſs and declare, that his 

p 560. he had firmly reſolved on paſſing over to Ireland, | Majeſty countenanced their proceedings, and 

22 to head the Engliſn troops: that therefore he in- | « that this inſurrection was undertaken by the 

. 5 4 | 


tended to raiſe, by his commiſſions, in the counties 


« warrant of his commiſſion. 


* 


(1) They were all incloſed in a cover to ſecretary Nicholas. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 
(2) It was propoſed, that two millions and a half of thoſe acres might be aſſigned, and 


* 


554. | 
Lidel among the adventurers, aſter 


this proportion; viz. For each adventure of 200 1; 1000 acres in Ulſter; of 300 l. 1000 acres in Conaught; of 4501. 1000 
acres in Munſter ; of 6001. 1000 acres in Leinſter. All according to the Engliſh meaſure, confiſting of meadow, arable, and 
paſture, the bogs, woods and barren mountains being caſt in over and above, to be holden in free and common ſoccage of the 
King, with the conſtant rent of one penny each acre in Ulſter, one penny half penny in Conaught, two pence farthing in 
Muniter, three pence in Leinſter. Id. p. 556: 

(3) The King, upon his coming to York, iſſued out a proclamation 
whereby they were granted, was expired. Id. p. 559, 688. 

Vor. II 


for the payment of tonage and poundage, tho! the act, 
3D 
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Ruſhworth, 


« 2, It would much increaſe the charge of the 
war, and hinder the advance of money for ſup- 
porting it; many of the adventurers, who had 
already fubſcribed, upon hearing his Majeſty's 
intention, declaring their refolution not to pay 
in their money ; and others, who were willing 
to have ſubſcribed, now profeſſing the contrary. 

« 4, His abſenſe would very much interrupt 
the good proceedings of parliament. 

« 5, It would exceedingly increaſe, and render 
more probable, the jealouſies and fears of his 
people, of ſome force intended by evil counſels 
near his Majeſty, in oppoſition of the par- 
liament. | 

« 6, It would bereave the parliament of that 
advantage, whereby they were induced to under- 
take that war, upon his Majeſty's promiſe, that 
it ſhould be managed by their advice; which 
could not be done, if his Majeſty, contrary to 
their counſels, ſhould undertake to order and 
govern it in his own perſon. 

« Upon which reaſons both houſes declared, 


| not abſolutely taken, and many members were yet Cray 
wavering, it would not perhaps have been impoſſible An 1642 
to find expedients for a pacification : but, 5 this 
fatal procedure, and his coming to the houſe of 
commons, he gave fuch advantage to his enemies, 

who knew but too well how to improve it, that it 

was no longer practicable for him to recover the 
confidence of thoſe who till then had preſerved for 

him ſome favorable ſentiments. Beſide this, the 

deſign of diveſting him of his authority was a 

[ 

ſecret among ſome of the leaders of the party, who 

were laboring to accomplifh it gradually, without 

daring to be too open, ſo that it was not eaſy to 

be perfectly ſure they had really ſuch a deſign. But 

it was not ſo eafy to deceive King Charles, who 

; was chiefly concerned. He faw, that his authority 

was undermining by degrees, and readily perceived 

where this mine would finally terminate, if ſuffered 

to proceed. In this perplexity, he found it in- 

cumbent on him to take precautions, in order to 

| oppoſe his adverſaries. But, on the other hand, 

he was ſenſible he ſhould ſully his cauſe if he fell 


that they could not confent to any levies of | upon the parliament itſelf, ſeduced by theſe able 


ſoldiers to be made by his Majeſty for his in- 
tended expedition into Ireland, or to the pay- 
ment of any army or ſoldiers there, but ſuch 
as ſhould be imployed and governed according 
to their advice and direction: that if any ſuch 


leaders, and thereby fet the whole nation againſt 
him. This conſideration did, very feemingly, in- 
duce him to attack in particular lard Kimbolton, 
with five of the moſt powerful commoners, imagin- 
ing they would be ſent to the Tower upon his accu- 


levies ſhould be made, by any commiſſion of | ſation, and then the parliament, as being no longer 
his Majeſty (not agreed to by both houſes of | directed by theſe men, would be better diſpoſed to 


parliament) they ſhould be forced to interpret 
the ſame to be raiſed to the terror of the people, 
and diſturbance of the public peace, and hold 
themſelves bound, by the laws of the kingdom, 
to apply the authority of parliament to ſuppreſs 


favor his purpoſes. He was not only deceived in 
his conjecture, but alſo injured himſelf wretrievably, 
inthat the precaution he would have taken, to ſecure 
| himſelf from the ſecret practiſes of certain particulat 
| perſons, paſſed for a ſetled deſign upon the whole 


the fame. And they farther declared, that if | parliament. He thereby confirmed the ſuſpicions 


his Majeſty fhould, by ill counſel, be perſuaded 
to go contrary to this advice of his parliament, 
they ſhould not in that caſe hold themſelves 
bound to ſubmit to any commiſſioners which 
his Majeſty ſhould chuſe ; but did reſolve to 
preſerve and govern the kingdom by the counſel 
and advice of parliament, for his Majeſty and 
his poſterity, according to their allegiance and 
the laws of the land (1).” 

To this petition Charles returned a long anſwer, 


Vol. IV. and confuted all the parliaments reaſons, which 
5. 561. indeed, conſidered in themſelves, were very weak. 
But if it is obſerved, that it was only ſix days ſince 

this Prince would have ſeized Hull, when the par- 

liament pom him their petition, it will not be 


thought 


range that they rejected his offer. Wuhere- 


fore they loſt no time in replication, and the huſineſs 
reſted there, without any farther mention of Charles's 
retended expedition into Ireland : only he made of | cumſtances, and eſpecially having to deal with very 


It 


this advantage, he could ſay, he had offered to 
in perſon, and indeavor the reduction of Ireland, 


0 
1 that his offer was rejected. 


Extreme 


Hitherto we have ſeen how the breach between 


f king and parliament widened daily. The diſtruſt 
— 4 4 on both ſides, that it was ſcarcely 
King and par- poſſible they ſhould come to any tolerable accom- 
liament. modation. His Majeſty had no room for doubt 

there was a deſign to deprive him of great part of] not only ſuch as openly appeared for him, but alſo 
his authority; and the parliament, percerving him 
not ignorant of this deſign, could not well queſtion 
he would privately take all poſſible meaſures to pre- 
vent the execution thereof : but this was not all. 
The parliament had alſo reaſon to apprehend that 
Charles would not confine himſelt to the defenſive, 
but, under color of ſtanding upon his guard, would 
put himſelf in a condition to attack. Before his 


accuſing the members of parliament, while the 


reſolution of depriving him of his power was 


2 8 


which were infuſing into the people, that he was 
laboring to render himſelf abſolute, as he had 
formerly been; and thence naturally followed 
: neceſſity of diſabling him to execute this de- 
ign. 

Then it was that this reſolution, taken firſt by 
ſome few, was approved by the majority, and in- 
deavored to be effectually executed, by begining 
with the important affair of the militia : for, de- 
priving this Prince of all power to command the 
militia, and lodging this power in the hands of 
perſons devoted to the parliament, was properly 
diſarming him intirely. King Charles's condition 
growing much worſe, he eaſily perceived that, as 
his enemies managed, there was not for him any 
medium between abſolute bondage, or rendering 
himſelf maſter. He was unwilling to be a ſlave, 
and it. was difficult to become maſter, in his cir- 


| 


| 


able and vigilant adverſaries. Very probably, in 
| a belief of the impoſſibility to free himſelf from his 
| preſent danger but by a war, he concluded on ſend- 
ing his Queen into Holland to buy arms and ammu- 
nition 3 on ls Solan himſelf to York, and 
png to ſecure Hull, tho* he colored his 
deſigns with other pretenſes. He found this par- 
liament reckoned among the pretended malignants, 


thoſe who were for obſerving any moderation, and 
that many ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into the 
ſame combination thro? fear, and becauſe they could 
not be ſecure of protection, in caſe they declared 
againſt the two houſes. He was therefore of opinion, 
it behoved him chiefly to indeavor making himſelf 
able to protect thoſe who dared to eſpouſe his cauſe 
o_ But moreover, as the parliament never 
ceaſed infuſing ſuſpicions into the people, it was 
abſolutely requiſite he ſhould try to efface theſe 


(1) Whitlock (p. 57-) obſerves, that this petition was looked upon by many as very ſtrange and high. 


1 


impreſſions 


cr \ BY \ 
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CranLesl impreſſions to him ſo detrimental. Hence, in all! When the parliament diſpatched fir John Ho- CHARLES 
An' 1642. the papers he put forth relating to the militia, tham down to Hull, his Majeſty complained not An' 1642 
flowed thoſe reiterated expreſſions of his affection of it; whether he was apprehenſive of being rer? 

for his people, and his attachment to the laws. His | proached with attempting to ſeize that place, or Charles's de- 


aim was to convince the public, that the parliament 


ated directly contrary to law, in uſurping an au- 
thority which belonged not to them. As that was 
the very individual whereby King Charles had given 
his people occaſion to be prejudiced againſt him, 
he hoped the parliament's uſurpations would pro- 
duce a like effect: but herein he was greatly miſtaken, 
The public was perſuaded that his faid Majeſty, 
without any provocation, had invaded the ſubjects 
privileges, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign; 
whereas, if the parliament had any how incroached 
upon their Sovereign's rights, it was in mainte- 
nance of the nation's libertics, and for revival of 
the laws. | 

Tho? it was not eaſy to prove, by unqueſtionable 
evidence, that King Charles had projected ſeizing, 
at once, the Tower of London, Portſmouth and 
Hull, yet was there ſo ſignal a probability of his 
having ſuch a project, that it would have been very 
imprudent in the parliament not to think of ſe- 
curing thoſe places, in the then ſituation of affairs. 
Sir John Byron, lieutenant of the Tower, was a 


man devoted to his Majeſty. The earl of Newcaſtle} 


had been ſent to Hull, under a borrowed name, 
and information was given, that he would have 
perſuaded the mayor to deliver him up that place. 
As for Portſmouth, the journey her Majeſty was to 
take thither on ſome pretenſe, and that aſſembling 
of officers at Kingſton, were more than ſufficient 
to breed ſtrong ſuſpicions on that account. Finally 
lord Clarendon frankly owns the King's deſigns up- 
on Portſmouth and Hull, tho' he mentions not the 
Tower. Had theſe deſigns ſucceeded, Charles would 
have been maſter of the three chief fortreſſes in 
England, with the magazines of the Tower and 
Hull, and thereby inabled to cruſh his parliament. 
Theſe projects failing, as I have ſaid, his Majeſty 
indeavored, as beſt he could, ro ſtifle them, and 
make them paſs for imaginary ; but the two houſes 
had thereof quite other ſentiments. Accordingly, 
the commons never reſted *till the lieutenancy of 
the Tower was given to one in whom they could 
confide, and Hotham diſpatched away to Hull. As 
for Portſmouth, the parliament, not miſtruſting 
Goring the governor, becauſe he wasthe perſon who 
diſcovered the plot to ſeduce the army, were con- 
tented with ſending him ſuch orders as they 
judged ſufficient for its preſervation. Thencefor- 
wards, there was no farther mention of Portſ- 
mouth ; for Charles found means to gain colonel 
Goring, who promiſed to declare for him at a con- 
venient time, and performed his promiſe. 
Notwithſtanding Charles's bad ſucceſs in his ſe- 
cret undertaking, he perſiſted in his deſign of for- 


cibly freeing himſelf trom the ſervile condition to 


which it was intended to reduce him, perceiving it 
would be impoſſible for him to ſucceed by any other 
method. To this end, doubtleſs, he ſent his 
Queen to Holland, and having but little money, 
put into her hands the crown-jewels, which were 
imployed in buying arms and ammunition. Had 
her Majefty's voyage been only to conduct over 
| Princeſs Mary to the Prince her conſort, and to 
drink the Spa-waters, there would have been no 
occaſion to give her wherewithal to purchaſe arms 
and ammunition. Very ſeemingly therefore, King 
Charles from this time thought of war, whether 
offenſive, or defenſive only, cannot be aſcertained : 
but his attempt upon Hull, where was a magazine 
of arms for ſixteen thouſand men, is a ſtill clearer 
evidence. He himſelf had cauſed theſe arms to be 
brought to Hull when he had reſolved to com- 
mence war with Scotland. 


to amuſe the parliament, and prevent their taking — 

greater precautions. Mean while, both houſes, p = 

finding the King at a diſtance from London, and, _ 

fearing for Hull, on account of the magazine there, Both houſes 

petitioned him, to order the magazine to be re- Petition him 

moved to the Tower of London. Charles replied ; ee "mw 

hs He rather expected that both houſes would have > 

„ given him an account, why a governor and Tower. 
gariſon had been placed in Hull, without his The King's 
knowledge, than to be moved to conſent for anſwer. 

the removal to the Tower of a magazine, which Ibid. 

were his own proper goods, upon ſuch general 1 

reaſons as gave no ſatisfaction to his judgment: < ds 

that in ſhort, he would not agree to the re- 

moyal of theſe arms, 'till he knew for what 

ſervice they were intended: and if any attempt 

1 ſhould be made in this matter, without his ap- 

0 probation, he ſhould eſteem it as the greateſt 

* violation of his right.” Not long after, ſome Petition of 

Yorkſhire gentlemen petitioned his Majeſty, that ſome private 

the magazine might not be removed, by reaſon Zentlemen 

they conceived the kingdom, and particularly the it re- 

north to be in danger. Seemingly, this petition — Joy a 

was begged, ſince affairs were not yet in ſuch a Ibid. 

ſituation, that private perſons ſhould preſume to Ruſhworth, 

addreſs the King with a petition directly contrary Vol. IV. p- 

to that of the parliament, had they not been there- 

to incouraged. It is certain, Charles intended to 

ſeize Hull, with its magazine. He was deſirous 

to have a place, which would inable him to protect 

his partiſans, and depended upon this magazine, 

to arm them, when requiſite. This was the cauſe 

of his refuſing to remove thoſe arms to the Tower, 

tho“ he alleged other reaſons. The parliament 

likewiſe, on their part, urged for ſuch removal 

reaſons which were not the real ones. At length, part of it 

finding his Majeſty would not conſent to it, they ſent to the 

ordered good part of that magazine's being con- Tower. 

veyed up to the Tower, without farther ſolliciting Clarendon. 

his approbation. . 365, 390- 
Both K ing and parliament uſed all poſſible indeavors 

to make the people believe that in their whole pro- 

cedure, they had no other motive than their good, and 

the kingdom's advantage. From theſe proteſtations 

it is the hiſtorians take their ſtrongeſt arguments 

to demonſtrate the innocence and | vhs. ot the 

party, whole cauſe they undertake to ſupport : but 

every unbiaſſed reader muſt peruſe the maniteſtoes, 

and all papers of that kind, with great caution, for 

fear of being drawn into error. Moſt aſſuredly, 

King Charles did really aim at poſſeſſing himſelf 

of Hull, that he might not be at the parliament's 

mercy : but it is not ſo certain, that herein his 

view was only to maintain the government's con- 

ſtitution, that the laws might be punctually execut- 

ed. Contrariwiſe, the parliament had ſent Hotham 

to Hull, to prevent his Majeſty's ſeizing that town: 

but who can affirm, that their real aim was to hin- 

der the malignant party from making uſe of it, 

to eiabliſh arbitrary power, and inſlave the king- 

om: | 
Charleg's deſign took vent the twenty-third of Charles ap- 

April, when the militia affair was agitated with Peas before 

great heat on both ſides. The day vere, he had 1 

ſent to Hull the duke of York his ſecond ſon, with Ruaorck, 

the young Elector Palatine his nephew, under co- Vol. IV. p. 

lor of ſeeing the place; and very poſlibly thoſe P. 567 

two Princes were not meanly attended. Hotham 

and the mayor received them with all the reſpect 

due to their rank. Their Highneſſes were enter- 

tained the firſt day by the mayor, and invited to 

dine with the governor on the morrow, being 

| St. George's-day. But the entertainment was di- 


ſturbed 
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Cnarieisl ſturbed hy a certain officer, who came a little 
An? 1642. belore dinner, and told the governor, that his 


Oo em] 
* Sir Lewis 
Dives. 


Reflection on 
this event. 


p. 396. 


Majeſty intended to dine with him, being then 
within four miles of the town, with a train o 
above three hundred horſe. Hotham, ſurpriſed at 
this meſſage, conſulted with ſome of his friends, 
and it was reſolved among them, that a meſſenger 
ſhould be diſpatched to the King, humbly to be- 
ſecch him to forbear coming, ſince he could not, 
without betraying the truſt commited to him, {ct 
open the gates to ſo great a guard as that where- 
with he came attended. The Meſſenger, returning 
with a doubtful anſwer, and certifying of the King's 
advance to the town, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
ſhut the gates, and commanded the loldiers to 
ſtand to their arms round the walls. His Majeſty 
being come to Beverlcy-gate, called for the gover- 
nor, who, appearing on the walls, he commanded 
to open the gate. Hotham replied ; “ He 
c was intruſted by the parliament for the ſecuring 
« of the town, for his Majeſty's honor and the 
&« kingdoms uſe, which he intended by God's 
« help to do; proffering, however, that if his 
« Majeſty would be pleaſed to come in, with 
« twelve more, he ſhould be welcome, otherwiſe 
« he could not, without betraying his truſt to the 
de ſtate, admit entrance to ſo great a guard (1).“ 
But Charles, refuſing to enter on theſe terms, re- 
eated ſeveral times his command to open the gate, 
and ſtill received the ſame anſwer. Soon after, the 
duke of York and the Prince Elector went out of 
the town (2), and came to his Majeſty, who was 
pleaſed to give the governor one hour more, to 
conſider what he did. But Hotham perſiſting in 
his reſolution, the King offered at laſt ro enter with 
thirty horſe only (3), which was refuſed. Finally, 
about five in the evening, Charles, returning to the 
gate, commanded Hotham once more to open it, 
and upon his refuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
traitor, by two heralds he had brought with him. 
He then retired to Beverley, where he paſſed that 
night, Next morning, he ſent a herald to Hotham, 
to ſummon him once again to open the gates of 
Hull, with promiſe of pardon for what was paſſed, 
but could not prevail; ſo that he was obliged to re- 
turn to York. | 
On reflecting that Charles had formed a deſig 
to ſecure Hull, from the time he reſolved on re- 
tiring to York, as lord Clarendon exprefly owns, 
one would imagine, that at leaſt he had con 
trived proper means to accompliſh this under- 


taking, the ſucceſs whereot was ſo very important. 


of the leaſt ſcrupulous. 


But one is at a loſs what to think, when this at- 
tempt is ſeen. to be ſo ill managed, that it was nel- 
ther plauſible nor likely. His Majeſty was not 1g- 
norant, that Hotham was member of the houſe of 
commons, and that this houſe had ſcleEted him for 
the government of Hull, as a perſon in whom they 
could confide ; that Hotham knew he was to keep 
that place againſt the King, howloever his com- 
miſſion might be worded. Nevertheleſs, this Prince 
imagines, that this man will be awed by his pre- 
ſenſe alone, and not dare to deny him entrance with 
three hundred: horſe, beſide the two Princes nume- 
rous retinue already admited : that he will ſuffer 
himſelf to be deprived of his government, upon the 
bare ſcruple of diſobeying his King; he whom, 
very poſſibly, the commons had picked our as one 
In reality, I cannot con- 
ceive how Charles could be adviſed to declare 


— 
4 — 


himſelf fo openly, in attempting to ſcize Hull and C 
. . . 22 | * H 
indeed, from this time, all confidence intirely va Aw 16s 


niſhed. It ſignified nothing to color this proceed. 


ing, and to ſay, he had no other deſign than to 


vilit the place, and examine the magazine, to know 
| what might be taken for the ſervice of Ircland, and 
for arming ſuch Scots as were to ſerve in that 
country. This was not capable of deceiving the 
Parliament, who faw but too plainly what was 
this Princes deſign, and of what conſequence the 
execution would have been. There were no fewer Ruſhworth 
papers, meſſages, anſwers and replies about this Vol. IV. p 
affair, than about the militia. 5 507, 599. 
Charles was exceſſively vexed at this diſappoint- The ki 
ment, and ſeeing no other way to palliate his pro- mands ve 
cedure, he reſofved expreſly to deny his having uponHotu 
ever intended to ſeize Hull, By this ſuppoſition, April 24. 
his meaning was to repreſent fir John . 0 50 
action as a manifeſt treaſon, and accordingly de- p 
manded authentic reparation from the parliament 
He cited Jaws and ftatutes which placed in the 
King the care of defending, the realm, and the 
command of all its forts and magazines. But he 
conſtantly ſuppoſed the kingdom to be in a ſtate of 
tranquillity, as it was when theſe laws were made 
which was not at all the preſent caſe. He pretended, 
the forts and magazines were his own proper goods; 
and particularly that of Hull, being purchaſed with 
his own money, could not be withheld from him 
without rendering his condition worſe than that of 
any ery ay ſubject. 
ut the parliament admited not theſe ſuppoſitions. 
They pretended, that the forts and 8 were Val IV. b 
commuted to the King, as a truſt to be imployed 579, 578, &. 
for the peoples preſervation, and not for their de- 
ſtruction, and that his Majeſty's claim to a property 
of the forts and magazines was groundleſs. It is 
no wonder that, upon ſuch different principles, the 
papers ſhould abound on both ſides, without pro- 
ducing any great effects. King Charles had how- 
ever this advantage, that the parliament could not 
manifeſtly prove their aſſertions againſt him, and 
that the authority aſſumed by both houſes was 
founded only on bare ſuſpicions of his ſiniſter deſigns, 
which would have a a it plauſible had they 
been aſcertained: but they did not think proper to 
wait for demonſtrations, to be aſcertained of this 
Prince's ſecret intentions. It was enough to have 
reaſons to ſuſpect him, which to them appeared 
ſufficiently ſtrong to oblige them to take precautions, 
which might come too late, in caſe more convincing 
proofs were expected. 
This is the ſubſtance of all the papers publiſhed 
on both ſides, concerning Hull. As I have already 
inſerted many relating to the militia, I think it 
convenient to fave my readers the trouble of peruſing 
thoſe publiſhed on the preſent affair, and which 
run upon the fame principles and ſuppoſitions ſo 
plea ravages, | 
The parliament openly ſupported fir John | 
Hotham 3 ſo that, after 6. —_ 5 2996 dog me of 
tions, anſwers and replies, Charles had no way intelligence. 
left to poſſeſs himſelf of Hull, but by ſurpriſe or May. _ 
force. Of theſe ways the latter was not very P. 59% = 
practicable, becauſe he could depend but on a very 
{mall number of troops, and had no artillery, arms, 
or ammunition. True, he expected ſome from 
Holland, but the time was very uncertain ; and 
therefore he attempted to gain Hull by correſpon- 


| dence. In the execution of this deſign, he made 


— 


(1) This is Ruſhworth's account; See Vol. IV. p. 567 573, but lord Clarendon, and Whitelock ſay nothing of thi 
of Hotham's, but only that he ſaid, he would not admit him, cho with twenty horſe only. Indeed 2 jy. *. le, 
that the King would have ſto od for eight horie, ſince he offered to come in but with twenty. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 397. 


Whitelock, p. 57. 


(2) Bui they were not ſuffered to go 'till after ſome conſultation. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 568. 


(3) Clarendon and Whutelock tay twenty. 
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CaakLESsI uſe of mr. Beckwith, a gentleman of Beverley, 

An' 1642. whoſe ſon-in-law was a military officer in Hull. 
But this officer diſcovered the plot to the governor, 
who was ſo civil as to fend his Majeſty word, he 
might ſave himſelf the trouble of carrying on the 
contrivance, and at the ſame time diſpatched a courier 
to the parliament. Beckwith retiring to the King 
at York, the parliament ſent a meſſenger to 
ſeize and bring him to London : but the meſſenger 
was not ſuffered to execute his orders. 


Both King Thenceforwards, both Kipg and parliament pre- 
and parlia-- pared for war, it being very eaſy to foreſee, they 
ment prepare ſhould be at length forced to it. But as both ſtood 
for war ©... in need of the people to bear the expenſe, ſo each 
prin? x uſed all poſſible indeavors to gain them, by de- 
Ruſhworth, monſtrating the injuſtice of the contrary party, and 
Vol. IV. p. by ſtriving to convince them, that only their good 
613, &. was intended. The parliament pretended, that 


the malignants, by whom his Majeſty ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided, had formed a deſign to inſlave 
the nation, wherein they could not ſucceed, but by 
inflaming the miſunderſtanding between King and 
parliament, in order to ingage them in a civil 
war, which they hoped would prove ſucceſsful to 
their royal patron. This was the parliament's ſup- 
poſition, whence they infered, that therefore it was 
neceſſary to prevent, by wholeſome meaſures, the 
execution of this deſign, and to put themſelves in 
a poſture of defenſe, in caſe his Majeſty continued 
to be directed by theſe malignants. | 
Charles, on his ſide, pretended that the parlia- 
ment, in feigning to have only in view the king- 
dom's advantage, really deſigned to alter the con- 
ſtitution of church and ſtate : that they intended to 
aboliſh the regal power, or render the King but a 
ſhadow, while both houſes ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
the government, He infered from this ſuppoſition, 
that he ought to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt | 
hazards, rather than receive law from his ſubjects; 
his conſcience, and the care of the realm with which 
God hath intruſted him, not permiting him to ſuffer 
the alterations projected to be made in church and 
ſtate. Whatever ſecret motives both might have, 
the reaſons they alleged were very plauſible, and 
thoſe who ſought only juſtice were not a little im- 
baraſſed which ſide to eſpouſe. But the parliament 
ſeemed to have a great advantage over his Majeſty, 
in that their party was incomparably more nume- 
rous, and the forts and militia in their poſſeſſion, 
with plenty of arms and ammunition, while the 
King was wholly unprovided. Nevertheleſs, 
Charles was not without hopes. He had, as has 
been obſerved, privately gained colonel Goring, 
governor of Portſmouth. The Queen was now buſy 
in Holland in procuring artillery, arms, ammunition, 
and gaining ſeveral officers of the Engliſh troops 
in the Dutch ſervice. Moſt of the gentry of York- 
ſhire, the largeſt county in England, were for kim, 
and he did not queſtion but, by their means, he 
ſhould ingage the whole county to declare in his 
favor. With this aſſiſtance, he hoped to circum- 
vent his adverſaries, and raiſe a ſufficient number 
of forces to reduce Hull before the parliament 
ſhould be able to make oppoſition. He expected 
likewiſe that, when he was maſter of Hull and 
Portſmouth, and had received arms from Holland, 
many, who were ſtill reſtrained by the fear of 
wanting protection, would openly fide with him. 
Moreover, he gave private notice to all his friends, 
that it was time they ſhould repair to York, and 
ordered letters to be ſent, in his name, to ſuch mem- 
bers as adhered to him, to abſent themſelves from 
the parliament, and retire to York, or to other 


| obeyed. This Charles had doubtleſs foreſeen ; 


oppolite 


All theſe meaſures could not be taken ſo privately CHaRLesI 
but the parliament had ſome information, and there- Ax' 1642. 
fore Charles ſtrove to give them ſome color, to 
hinder his deſigns from being diſcovered. After 
his diſappointment at Hull, he ſummoned all the 
Yorkſhire tenants in chief, to appear at York, the Forkfhire. 
twelfth of May. p. 615. 

Some ſhort time after, both houſes ſent a com- A commitee 
mitee to Vork, under pretenſe of bringing the King ſent to Vork. 


8 * 
Charles ſum- 
mons all the 
gentry of 


a meſſage about Hull and the militia, but in 3 "Pb 
reality to be ſpies upon his actions. This meſſage p. 403, 405: 


was the more diſagreeable to him, as after having 
given his anſwer, and diſmiſſed the commitee, they 
told him, they had orders to remain at York. 
Tho? it was eaſy for him to ſee with what view the 
parliament had ſent this commitee, he thought not 
proper to uſe any violence to drive them from that 
city. 95 
The twelfth of May, the gentry of that county Charles's pro- 
being come to York, his Majeſty made a ſpeech poſal to, the 
to them, wherein he proteſted, ++ That the injoy- Yorkſhire 
«© ment of quiet was the chiet cauſe of his coming $7 
among them in the north, and not to make that Vol. IV. p. 
« part of the kingdom a ſeat of war, as malice 615. 
ee would make them believe.” He added, „that Clarendon, 
« both houſes of parliament did, by their meſ- P. 47: 
“ ſengers, brave him even in York ; and that, as 
his magazine of Hull was going, directly againſt 
his will, to be taken from him, and the militia 
to be put in execution againſt law and his conſent ; 
and laſtly, as fir John Hotham's treaſon was 
countenanced, none could blame him for appre- 
hending danger. Therefore he was reſolved to 
have a guard, in which he deſired their concur- 
rence and aſſiſtance.“ | | 
The Yorkſhire gentry being variouſly diſpoſed, He receives 
it was not poſſible for thoſe to whom the King made his four different 
ſpeech to agree in the ſame anſwer : nay, it is ſaid, anſwers. 
ſome violence was uſed by the court, to exclude CS 
V. p- 
from the debate ſuch as were known to be the 616, 617. 
King's oppoſites, and that theſe were forced to aſ- 
ſemble elſewhere. For this reaſon, Charles received 
four different anſwers to his propoſition, two whereof 
were favorable, and the other two ſupplicated him 
to give ear to his parliament's advice. The guard 
was however raiſed, and the command thereof 
given to the Prince of Wales. (1) | 
Charles would likewiſe have removed the courts The parlia- 
of juſtice from Weſtminſter to York, and even ſent ment hinders 
a proclamation to lord-keeper Littleton for that = beef 
purpoſe, with orders to publiſh it: but the parlia- zuſtice to 
ment having thereof notice, forbad him to execute Vork. 
the order. ä | 
Serjeant-major-general Skippon _ a very able He ſends for 
and expert officer, and his Majeſty, knowing the _— 
parliament deſigned to imploy him, ordered his Wm 
attending him at York. But the parliament in- will f n 
joined him the contrary, which injunction Skippon to go thither. 
but May 17. 
he was glad to ſhew that the parliament deſired a P- 022, 623, 
breach, ſince they ſo arrogantly contradicted his. 
orders. | 
As matters ſtood between King and parliament, 
a war ſeemed utterly inevitable, and, very pro- 
bably, it was determined on both ſides. The 
ſole concern was to amuſe the public with reaſons 
good or bad, and to laboꝑ fixing the fault on the 
party. Mean while, King Charles two 
anſwers, of March the ninth and the twentieth, not 
being replied to, the parliament apprehended their 
filence would produce a no good effect in peoples 
minds. They therefore took occaſion, in anſwer- 
ing theſe two meſſages, to publiſh a manifeſto, under 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
6c 


places where they could be ſerviceable to him. 


the name of remonſtrance or declaration. As this May 19. 


Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 417. 
Ne 48. Vor. II. 


(1) This guard conſiſted of a troop of horſe, and a regiment of foot of about ſix hundred men, taken from the militia. 


9 E manifeſto, 
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Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. P- 
691. 


ſupport their cauſe, and vindicate their conduct, I 
judge it requiſite to inſert theſe two papers intire, 
leſt abridging them ſhould injure either. 


The declaration, or remonſtrance, of the lords and 
commons in parliament aſſembled, May 19th, 
1642. 


ce HE infinite mercy and providence of the 
6c Almighty God have been abundantly 
& manifeſted Fe the begining of this parliament, 


<« jn great variety of protections and bleſſings, 
«© whereby he hath not only delivered us from man 
« wicked plots and deſigns, which, if they had 
&« taken effect, would have brought ruin and de- 
« ſtruction upon this kingdom; but out of thoſe 
« attempts have produced diverſe evident and re- 
« markable advantages to the fartherance of thoſe 
<« ſervices, which we have been deſirous to perform 
« to our ſovereign Lord the King, and to this 
« church and ſtate, in providing for the public 
« peace and proſperity of his Majeſty, and all his 
<« realms, which, in the preſenſe of the ſame all- 
« ſceing Deity, we proteſt to have been, and ſtill 
&* to be, the only end of all our counſels and indea- 
4 vors, wherein we have reſolved to continue 
«< freed and inlarged from all private aims, perſonal 
<« reſpects, or paſſions whatſoever, (1) | 
REMAR² (1). It may be preſumed there were, 
in both houſes, many members who acted with 
ſincerity, and believed, they really ſerved the public 
in whatever they did againſt the King. But it is 
not eaſy to conceive, how both houſes, conſiſting 
of ſo many members who were ignorant of each 
others inward ſentiments, could call God to witneſs, 
that they acted only by juſt motives, free from 
paſſion and private views. NG 
In whichreſolution we are nothing diſcouraged, 
« altho? the heads of the malignant party, diſap- 
i pointed of that prey, the religion and liberty of 
« this kingdom, which they were ready to ſeize 
„ upon and devour before the begining of this 
« parliament, have ſtill perſiſted, by new practiſes, 
* both of force and ſubtilty, to recover the ſame 
« again; for which purpoſe they have made ſeveral 
« attempts for the bringing up the army; they 
<« afterwards projected the falſe accuſation of lord 
« Kimbolton and the five members of the houſe 
« of commons, which being in itſelf of an odious 
« nature, they yet ſo far prevailed with his Majeſty, 
« as to procure him to take it upon himſelf ; but 
« when the unchangeable duty and faithfulneſs of 
« the parliament could not be wrought upon by 
« ſuch a fact as that, to withdraw any part of their 
e reverence and obedience from his Majeſty, they 
« have, with much art and induſtry, adviſed his 
« Majeſty to ſuffer diverſe unjuſt ſcandals and im- 


4 putations upon the parliament to be publiſhed 


« in his name, whereby they might make it odious 
to the people, and by their help to deſtroy that 
« which hitherto hath been the only means of their 
« own preſervation. 5 

« For this purpoſe, they have drawn his Majeſty 
« into the northern parts, far from the parliament, 
« that ſo falſe rumors might have time to get 
de credit, and the juſt defenſes of the parliament 
« find a more tedious, difficult and diſadvantageous 
« acceſs, after thoſe falſe imputations and ſlanders 
« had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of his 
« Majeſty, and his ſubjects; which the more 
« ſpeedily to effect, they have cauſed a preſs to be 
e tranſported to York, from whence ſeveral papers 
4 and writings of that kind are conveyed to all 
6c parts of the kingdom, without the authority of 
« the great ſeal, in an unuſual and illegal manner, 


«© without the advice of his Majeſty's 8 council; CR 


from the greater and better part w 
„withdrawn himſelf, as well as from his great 
* council of parliament, he is thereby expoſed to 
«© the wicked and unfaithful counſels of ſuch as 
<< have made the wiſdom and juſtice of the parlia- 
„ ment dangerous to themſelves ; and this danger 
they labor to prevent by hiding their own guilt 
under the name and ſhadow of the King, infuſing 
into him their own fears, and, as much as in them 
«lies, aſperſing his royal perſon and honor with 
their own infamy, from both which it hath 
always been as much the care, as it is the duty of 
the parhament to preſerve his Majeſty, and fix 


y | ©* the guilt of all evil actions and counſels upon 


© thoſe who have been the authors of them. 

4 Among diverſe writings of this kind, we, the 
“ lords and commons in parliament, have taken 
into our conſideration two printed papers; the 
« firſt containing a declaration, which they received 


« from his Majeſty, in anſwer of that which was 


e preſented to his Majeſty from both houſes of par- 
„ lament, at Newmarket, the ninth of March 
«© 1641, The other, his Majeſty's anſwer to the 
<6 petition of both houſes, preſented to his Majeſty, 
e at York, the twenty-ſixth of March 1642, both 
* which are filled with harſh cenſures, and cauſe- 
leſs charges upon the parliament ; concerning 
« which, we hold it neceflary to give ſatisfaction 
to the kingdom, ſeeing we find it very difficult 
to ſatisfy his Majeſty, whom, to our great oriet, 
* we have found to be fo ingaged to, and poſſeſſed 
* by thoſe miſ apprehenſions, which evil coun- 
e ſellors have wrought in him, that our moſt 
humble and faithful remonſtrances have rather 
* irritated and imbittered, than any thing allayed 
or mitigated the ſharp expreſſions which his 
«© Majeſty hath been pleaſed to make in anſwer to 
e them; for the manifeſtation whereof, and of our 
*< own innocency, we defire that all his Majeſty's 
„loving ſubjefts may take notice of theſe parti- 
e culars, | 

„We know no occaſion given by us which 
% might move his Majeſty to tell us, that, in our 
declaration preſented at Newmarket, there were 
ſome expreſſions different from the uſual language 
to Princes. 

Neither did we tell his Majeſty, either in 
„words or in effect, that if he did not join with 
us in an act, which his Majeſty conceived might 
“ prove prejudicial and dangerous to himſelf and 
„the whole kingdom, we would make a law with- 
„out him, and impoſe it upon the people. That 
** which we deſired was, that, in regard of the 
** 1imminent danger of the kingdom, the militia, 
* for the ſecurity of his Majeſty and his people, 
„might be put under the command of ſuch noble 
and faithful perſons as they had all cauſe to con- 
„ fide in: and ſuch was the neceſſity of this pre- 
«« ſervation, that we declare, that, if his Majeſty 
„ ſhould refuſe to join with us therein, the two 

houſes of parliament, being the ſupreme court 
* and higheſt council of the kingdom, were in- 
*« abled, by their own authority, to provide for the 
repulſing of ſuch imminent and evident danger, 
„not by any new law of their own making, as 
*« hath been untruly ſuggeſted to his Majeſty, but 
by the moſt ancient law of this kingdom, even 
«© that which is fundamental and eſſential to the 
* conſtitution and ſubſiſtence of it. 

** Altho* we never deſired to incourage his Ma- 
«« jeſty to ſuch replies, as might produce any con- 
6 teſtation betwixt him and his parliament, of 
„ which we never found better effect than loſs of 
„time, and hindrance of the public affairs; yet 
% we have been far from telling him, of how little 


* value his words would be with us, much leſs 


when 


ereof having Ax 
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CnantesT] manifeſto, and his Majeſty's anfiver, are very proper 
An” 1642. to bring the reader acquainted with the reaſons of 
boch parties, or at leaſt with ſuch as they alleged to 
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when they are accompanied with actions of love 
and juſtice. His 1 hath more reaſon to find 
fault with thoſe wicked counſellors, who have ſo 
often bereaved him of the honor, and his peo- 
ple of the fruit, of many gracious ſpeeches which 
e made to them, ſuch as thoſe in the end of 
the laſt parliament 3 That, in the word of a 
King, and as he was a gentleman, he would re- 
dreſs the grievances of his people, as well out 
of parliament as in it.” Were the ſearching 
the ſtudies and chambers, yea the pockets of 
ſome, both of the nobility and commons, the 
very next day; the commitment of mr. Bellaſis, 
ſir John Hotham, and mr. Crew; the con- 
tinued oppreſſions by ſhip-money, coat and con- 
duct- money; with manifold impriſonments, and 
other vexations thereupon, and other inſuing vio- 
lations of the laws and liberties of the king- 
dom (all which were the effects of evil counſel, 
and abundantly declared in our general remon- 
{trance of the ſtate of the kingdom) actions of 
love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words as thoſe ? 
« As gracious was his Majeſty's ſpeech in the 
begining of this parliament ! That he was re- 
ſolved to put himſelf freely and clearly upon 
the love and affection of his Engliſh ſubjects. 
Whether his cauſeleſs complaints and jealouſy ; 
the unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his par- 
liament; his denial of their neceſſary defenſe by 
the ordinance of the militia z his dangerous ab- 
ſenting himſelf from his great council, like to 
produce ſuch a miſchievous diviſion in the king- 
dom, have not been more ſuitable to other mens 
evil counſels, than to his own words, will eaſily 
appear to any indifferent judgment. 
Neither have his latter ſpeeches been better 
uſed and preſerved by theſe evil and wicked 
counſellors. Could any words be fuller of love 
and juſtice, than thoſe in his anſwer to the meſ- 
ſage ſent the houſe of commons, the thirty-farſt 
of December, 1641? »We do ingage unto you 
ſolemnly, on the word of King, that the ſecu- 
rity of all, and every one of you from violence 
15, and ever ſhall be as much our care, as the 
preſervation of us and our children.“ And could 
any actions be fuller of injuſtice and violence 
than that of the attorney-general, in falſly ac- 
cuſing the ſix members of parliament, and the 
other proceedings thereupon, within three or 
four days after that meſſage ? For the full view 
whereof, let the declaration made of thoſe pro- 
ceedings be peruſed, and by thoſe inſtances 
(we could add many more) let all the world 
judge, who deſerves to be taxed with diſvaluing 
is Majeſty's words; they who have, as much as 


in them lies, ſtained and ſullied them with ſuch 


foul counſels; or the parliament, who have 
ever manifeſted, with joy and delight, their 
humble thankfulneſs for thoſe gracious words 
and actions of love and juſtice which have been 
conformable thereunto. | 

„The King is pleaſed to diſavow the having 
any ſuch evil council or counſellors, as are 
mentioned in our declaration, to his knowledge 
and we hold it our duty humbly to avow there 


are ſuch; or elſe we muſt fay, that all the ill | 


things done of late in his Majeſty's name, have 
been done by himſelf, wherein we ſhould neither 
follow the direction of the law, nor the affection 
of our own hearts, which is, as much as may 
be, to clear his Majeſty from all imputation of 
miſ-government, and to lay the fault upon his 
miniſters ; the falſe accuſing of ſix members of 
parliament ; the juſtitying of maſter attorney in 
that falſe accuſation 3 the violent coming to the 
houſe of commons; the denial of the mi- 
litia; the ſharp meſſages to both houſes, contrary 


eto the cuſtom of former Kings ; the lon 
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the cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontente 
party in the kingdom againſt them. "Theſe cer- 
kainly are the fruits of very ill counſel, apt to 
put the kingdom into a combuſtion; to hinder 
the ſupplies of Ireland, and to countenance 
the proceedings and pretenſions of the rebels 
there; and the authors of thoſe evil counſels, 
we conceive, muſt needs be knowi to his Ma- 
jeſty; And we hope our laboring with his Ma- 


jeſty to have theſe diſcovered and brought to a 


juſt cenſure, will not ſo much wound his honor. 
in the opinion of his good ſubjects, as his la- 
boring to preſerve and conceal them. 

* And whereas his Majeſty ſaith, he could wiſh 
that his own immediate actions, which he avows 
on his own honor, might not be ſo roughly cen- 
ſured under that common ſtile of vii counſel- 
lors. We could alſo heartily wiſh, that we had 
not cauſe to make that ſtiſe ſo common: but. 
how often and undutiful ſoever theſe wicked 
counſellors fix their diſnonor upon the King, by 
making his Majeſty the author of thoſe evil 
actions which are the effects of their own evil 
counſels, we his Majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſub- 
jects can uſe no other ſtile, according to that 
maxim in the law, The King can do no 


wrong ;* but if any ill be commited in matter 


* the council; if in matter of juſtice, the 
judges muſt anſwer for it. | | 
We lay no charge upon his Majeſty, which 
ſhould put him upon that apology, concerning 
his faithful, zealous affection of the Proteſtant 
profeſſion : neither doth his Majeſty indeavor tg 
clear thoſe in greateſt authority about him, by, 
whom (we ſay) that deſign hath been potently. 
carried on for diverſe years; and we rather 
wiſh, that the mercies of heaven, than the judg- 
ments, may be manifeſted upon them; but 
that ſuch have been, there are ſo plentiful and 
frequent evidences, that we believe there is none, 
either Proteſtant or Papiſt, who hath had any 
reaſonable yiew of the paſſages of latter times 
but, either in fear or hope, did expect a ſudden 
iſſue of this deſign. 

C We have no way tranſgreſſed againſt the act of 
oblivion, by remembering the intended war 
againſt Scotland, as a branch of that deſign to 
alter religion, by thoſe wicked counſels, from 
which God did then deliver us, which we ought 
never to forget. | | | 

«© That the rebellion in Ireland was framed and 
cheriſhed by the Popiſh and malignant party in 
England, is not only affirmed by the rebels, 
but may be cleared by many other proofs : the 
ſame rebellious principles of pretended religion, 
the ſame politic ends, are apparent in both, 
and their malicious deſigns and practiſes are 
maſked and diſguiſed with the ſame falſe color 
of: their earneſt zeal to vindicate his Majeſty's 
prerogative from the ſuppoſed oppreſſion of the 
parliament. How much theſe treacherous pre- 
tenſes have been countenanced by ſome evil 
counſel about his Majeſty, may 2 in this, 
that the proclamation, whereby they were de- 
clared traitors, was ſo long with-held as to the 
ſecond of January, tho the rebellion brake forth 
in October hefore, and then no more but forty 
copies appointed to be printed, with a ſpecial 
command from his Majefty not to exceed that 
number ; and that none of them ſhould be pub- 
liſhed, 'till his Majeſty's pleaſure was farther 
ſignified, as by the warrant appears, a true copy 
whereof is hereunto added, ſo that a few only 


e could take notice of it; which was made more 


« obſervable 
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obſervable by the late contrary proceedings | 
againſt the Scots, who were in a very quick and 
ſharp manner proclaimed, and thoſe proclama- 
tions forthwith diſperſed, with as much diligence 
as might be, thro? all the kingdom, and or. 
dered to be read in all churches, accompanied 
with public prayers and execrations. 

% Another evidence of favor and countenance 
to the rebels, in ſome power about his Majeſty, 
is this, that they have put forth, in his name, a 
cauſeleſs complaint againſt the parliament, which 
ſpeaketh the ſame language of the parliament 
which the rebels do, whereby to raiſe a belief 


in mens minds, that his Majeſty's affections are |. 


alienated, as well as his perſon is removed from 
that great council; all which doth exceedingly 
retard the ſupplies of Ireland, and more ad- 
vance the proceedings of the rebels, than any 
jealouſly or miſapprehenſion, begotten in his 
ſubjects, by the declaration of the rebels, in- 


junctions of Roſetti, or information of Triſtram 


Whitecombe; ſo that, conſidering the preſent 
ſtate and temper of both kingdoms, his royal 
reſenſe is far more neceſſary here than it can 
be in Ireland, for redemption or protection of 
his ſubjects there. : 
« Andwhether there be any cauſe of his Majeſty's 
great indignation, for being reproached to have 
intended force or threatening to the parliament, 
we deſire them to conſider, who ſhall read our 
declaration, in which there is no word tending 
to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly we have 
been more tender of his Majeſty's honor, in this 
point, than he, whoſoever he was, who did write 
this declaration, where, in his Majeſty's name, 
he doth call God to witneſs, he never had any 
ſuch thought, or knew of any ſuch reſolution of 
bringing up the army; which truly will ſeem 


ſtrange to thoſe who ſhall read the depoſition of 
mr. Goring, the information of mr. oy and 
diverſe other examinations of mr. Wilmot, 


mr. Pollard, and others ; the other examinations of 
captain Legg, fir Jacob Aſhley, ſir John Conyers ; 
and conſider the condition and nature of the 
petition, which was ſent unto fir Jacob Aſhley, 


under the approbation of C. R. which his Ma- 


jeſty doth now acknowledge to be his own 
hand; and being full of ſcandal to the parlia- 


ment, might have proved dangerous to the 


whole kingdom, if the army ſhould have in- 
terpoſed betwixt the King and them, as was 
delired, 

« We do not affirm, that his Majeſty's warrant 
was granted for the paſſage of mr. Jermin, at- 
ter the deſire of both houles for reſtraint of his 
ſervants, but only that he did paſs over, after 
that reſtraint, by virtue of ſuch a warrant. We 
know the warrant bears date the day before our 
deſire ; yet it ſeems ſtrange to thoſe who know 
how great reſpect and power mr. Jermin had 
in court, that he ſhould begin his journey in 
ſuch haſte, and in apparel ſo unfit for travel, as 
a black ſatten ſuit, and white boots, it his going 
away was deſigned the day before. 

„ The accuſation of lord Kimbolton, and the 


five members of the houſe of commons, is called | 


a breach of privilege 3 and truly ſo it was, and 


a very high one, far above any ſatisfaction hath | 


been yet given. How can it be ſaid to be largely 
ſatisfied, ſo long as his Majeſty labored to pre- 
ſerve maſter attorney from puniſhment, who 
was the viſible actor in it; ſo long as his Ma- 
jeſty hath not only juſtified him, but by his let- 
ters declared, that it was his duty to accuſe 
them, and that he would have puniſhed him if 
he had not done it; ſo long as thoſe members 


have not the means of clearing their innocency, | 
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and the authors of that malicious charge undiſ. © 
covered, tho? both houſes of arkiatens = 


ſeveral times petitioned his Majeſty to diſcover 


them, and that not only _— grounds of com- 
0 


mon juſtice, but by act arliament, his Ma- 
jeſty is bound to do it; ſo long as the King 
refuſes to paſs a bill for their diſcharge, alleging, 
that the narrative in that bill is againſt his ho- 
nor, whereby he ſeems ſtill to avow the matter 
of that falſe and ſcandalous accuſation, tho he 
deſerts the proſecution, dffering to paſs a bill 
for their acquital ; yet with intimation, that 
they muſt deſert the avowing their own inno- 
cency, which would more wound them in honor 
than ſecure them in law. 
* And in vindication of this great privilege of 
parliament, we do not know that we have in- 


vaded any privilege belonging to his Majeſty, 


as 13 alleged in this declaration. 

<* But we look not upon this only in the notion 
of a breach of privilege, which might be, tho? 
the accuſation were true or falſe, but under the 
notion of a heinous crime in the attorney, and 
all other ſubjects who had a hand in it; a crime 
againſt the law of nature, againſt the rules of 
Juſtice, that innocent men ſhould be charged with 
lo great an offenſe as treaſon, in the face of the 
higheſt judicatory of the kingdom, whereby their 
lives and eſtates, their blood and honor are indan- 
gered, without witneſs, without evidence, without 
all poſſibility of reparation in a legal courſe, yer 
a crime of ſuch a nature that his Majeſty's com- 
mand can no more warrant, than it can an 
other acts of injuſtice. It is true, that thote 
things which are evil in their own nature, ſuch 
as falſe teſtimony, or falſe accuſation, cannot be 
the ſubject of any command, or induce any ob- 
ligation of obedience upon any man, by any 
authority whatſoever ; therefore the attorney, in 
this caſe, was bound to refuſe to execute ſuch a 
command, unleſs he had ſome ſuch evidence, 
or teſtimony, as might have warranted him 
againſt the parties, and be liable to make ſatiſ- 
faction if it ſhould prove falſe ; and it is ſuffici- 
ently known to every man, and adjudged in 
parhament, that the King can be neither the 
relator, informer, or witneſs. If it reſts as it 
is, without farther ſatisfaction, no future parlia- 
ment can be ſafe, but that the members may be 
taken and deſtroyed at pleaſure ; yea the very 
principles of government and juſtice will be in 
danger to be diſſolved, | 

„ We do not conceive that numbers do make an 
aſſembly unlawful ; but when either the end or 
manner of their carriage ſhall be unlawful, Di- 
verſe juſt occaſions might draw the citizens to 
Weſtminſter, where many public and private 
petitions, and other cauſes, were depending in 
parliament; and why that ſhould be found 
more faulty in the citizens, than the reſort ot 
great numbers every day in the term to the or- 
dinary courts of juſtice, we know not. That 
thoſe citizens were notoriouſly provoked and 
aſſaulted at Weſtminſter, by colonel- Lunsford, 
captain Hyde, with diverſe others, and by ſome 
of the ſervants of the archbiſhop of York, is 
ſufficiently proved; and that afterward they 
were more violently wounded, and moſt barba- 
rouſly mangled with ſwords, by the officers and 
ſoldiers near Whitehall, many of them being 
without weapons, and giving no cauſe of di. 
ſtaſte, as is likewiſe proved by ſeveral teſtimo- 
monies; but of any ſcandalous or ſeditious miſ- 
demeanors of theirs, which might give his Ma- 


ce jeſty good cauſe to ſuppoſe his own perſon, or 
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thoſe of his royal contort, or children, to be 
in apparent danger, we have had no proof ever 
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CHARLES | © offered to either houſe ; and if there had been 6e burden to the common-wealth, in | exchange of Cuanract 
An 1642... any complaint of that kind, it is no doubt the 
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, loubt “ them; and we cannot but juſtly think that, if Aw' 1642. 
houſes would have been as forward to join in an | © there be a continuance of ſuch ill counſellors, Gym 


cc 


order ſor the ſuppreſſing ſuch tumults, as they 
cc 


were not long before upon another occaſion, 
when they made an order to that purpoſe. 
Whereas thoſe officers and ſoldiers, who com- 
mited that violence upon ſo many of the citi- 
Zens at Whitehall, were cheriſhed and foſtered 
in his Majeſty's houſe, And when, not long af- 
ter, the common-council 'of London preſented 
a petition to his Majeſty, for reparation of thoſe 
injuries; his Majeſty's anſwer was (without 
hearing the proof of the complaints) that if any 
Citizens were wounded or ill treated, his Ma- 
« jeſty was confidently aſſured, that it happened 
* by their own evil and corrupt demeanors, 
We hope it cannot be thought contrary to the 
duty and wiſdom of a parliament, it many 
«© concurring, and frequently reiterated and 
renewed advertiſements from Rome, Venice, 
Paris, and other parts, if the ſollicitations of 
the Pope's nuncio, and our own diſcontented 
fugitives, do make us jealous and watchful for 
< the ſafety of the ſtate. And we have been 
very careful to make our expreſſions thereof ſo 
eaſy and ſo plain to the capacity and underſtand- 
ing of the people, that nothing might juſtly ſtick 
«<< with them, with reflection upon the perſon of 
„his Majeſty ; wherein we appeal to the judg- 
* ment of any indifferent perſon, who ſhall read 
< and peruſe our own words. We muſt maintain 
<« the ground of our fears to be of that moment, 
that we cannot diſcharge the truſt and duty 
«© which lie upon us, unleſs we do apply ourſelves 
< to the uſe of thoſe means which the law hath 
e jnabled us in caſes of this nature, for the ne- 
<< ceſſary defenſe of the kingdom; and as his Ma- 
« jeſty doth graciouſly declare, the law ſhall be 
* the meaſure of his power; ſo do we moſt hear. 
<< tily profeſs, that we ſhall always make it the 
« rule of our obedience. 
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Prudent omiſſions in the King's anſwer, 


6 The next point of our declaration was, with 
* much caution, artificially paſſed over by him 
« who drew his Majeſty's anſwer, it being indeed 
<« the foundation of all our miſery, and his Ma- 
« jeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed to hear general 
taxes upon his parliament, without any parti- 
« cular perſons upon mil-information ; and altho? 
< thoſe informations have been clearly proved 
to be falſe, yet he would never bring the ac- 
« cuſers to queſtion, which Jays an impoſſibility 
upon honeſt men of clearing themſelves, and 
% incouragement unto falſ: and unworthy perſons 
< to trouble people with untrue and groundleſs 
« informations. Three particulars were mentioned 
« jn our declaration, which the penner of that an- 
« ſwer had good cauſe to omit z the words ſup- 
« poſed to be ſpoken at Kenſington the pretended 
« articles againſt the Queen; and the groundleſs 
« accuſation of the fix member of parliament : 
<< there being nothing to be ſaid in defenſe or de- 
„ nial of any of them. 3 

« Concerning his Majeſty's deſire to join with 
« his parliament, and with his faichful ſubjects, in 
% defenſe of religion, and public good of the 
« kingdom ; we doubt not but he will do it fully, 
« when evil counſellors ſhall be removed from 
« about him; and until that be, as we' have 
«© ſhewed before of words, ſo muſt we alſo ſay 
« of laws, that they cannot ſecure us; witneſs the 
«« petition of right, which was followed with ſuch 
& an innundation of illegal taxes, that we had juſt 
« cauſe to think, that the payment of eight hun- 


* and favor to them, they will, by ſome wicked 
device or other, make the bill for the triennial 
„ parliament, and thoſe other excellent laws men- 
*< tioned in his Majeſty's declaration, of leſs value 
e than words. 
*© That excellent bill for the continuance of this 
„ parliament was ſo neceſſary that, without it, we 
could not have raiſed ſo great ſums of money for 
the ſervice of his Majeſty and the commonwealth 
as we have done, and without which the ruin 
and deſtruction of the kingdom muſt needs have 
followed. And we are reſolved, the gracious 
favor of his Majeſty expreſſed in that bill, 
and the advantage and ſecurity which thereby 
we have from being diſſolved, ſhall not in- 
courage us to do any thing, which otherwiſe had 
not been fit to have been done : and we are 
„ready to make it good, before all the world, 
„that altho' his Majeſty hath paſſed many bills 
very advantageous for the ſubject, yet in none 
of them have we bereaved his Majeſty of any 
5 juſt, neceſſary, or profitable prerogative of the 
crown. We ſo earneſtly deſire his Majeſty's re- 
turn to London, for that upon it, we conceive, 
depend the very ſafety and being of both his 
„ kingdoms : and therefore we mult proteſt that, 
g as for the time paſſed, neither the government 
their life and force for his ſecurity; ſo for the 
future, we ſhall be ready to do or ſay any thing 
may ſtand with the honor of a parliament, which 
may raiſe a mutual confidence betwixt his Ma- 
jeſty and us, as we do wiſh, and as the affairs 
of the kingdom do require. 
„Thus far the anſwer to that which is called 
His Majeſty's Declaration,* hath led us. Now 
% we come to that which is intitled, His Ma- 
«« jeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both Houſes, 
6c N to him at York, the twenty-ſixth of 
arch 1642: in the begining whereof his 
Majeſty wiſheth, that our privileges on all parts 
e were fo ſtated, that this way of correſpondency 
ce might be preſerved, with that freedom which 
<« hath been uſed of old. We know nothing in- 
troduced by us which gives any impediment 
hereunto; neither have we affirmed our privi- 
«© leges to be broken, when his Majeſty denies us 
<« any thing, or gives us a reaſon why he cannot 
„grant it, or that thoſe who adviſed ſuch denial 
ce were enemies to the peace of the kingdom, and 
e favorers of the Iriſh. rebellion, in which aſper- 
ce ſion, that is turned into a general aſſertion which, 
in our votes, is applied to a particular caſe ; 
«© wherefore we muſt maintain our votes, that thoſe 
„ who adviſed his Majeſty to contradict that 
* which both houſes, in the queſtion concerning 
ce the militia, had declared to be law, and com- 
« mand it ſhould not be obeyed, 1s a high breach 
« of privilege ; and that thoſe who adviſed his 
« Majeſty to abſent himſelf from his parliament 
« are enemies to the peace of the kingdom, and 
« juſtly to be ſuſpected to be favorers of the 
« rebellion in Ireland. The reaſons of both are 
ce evident, becauſe in the firſt there is as great a 
«« derogation from the truſt and authority of par- 
ce liament; and in the ſecond, as much advantage 
<< to the proceedings and hopes of the rebels as 
« may be: and we hold it a very cauſeleſs impu- 
ce tation upon the parliament, that we have herein 
« any way impeached, much leſs taken away, the 
« freedom of his Majeſty's vote, which doth not 
« import a liberty for his Majeſty to deny any 
« thing, how neceflary ſoever for the preſerva- 


« dred and twenty thouſand pounds was an eaſy 
Vol. II. 


« tion of the kingdom, much leſs a licenſe to evil 


9 F | «« counſellors 


of London, nor any laws of the land, have loſt 
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deſtructive to his Majeſty and his people. (2). 
Rem. (2) I am not of opinion that it was ever 


decided, to what Acts the King may, or may not, 
deny his aſſent: ſo there ariſes an inexhauſtible 
fountain of diſputes, when the King and par- 
liament do not agree. 
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„By the meſſage of the twentieth of January, 
his Majeſty did propound to Eoth houſes of par- 
liament, that they would with all ſpeed fall into 
a ſerious conſideration of all thoſe particulars, 
which they thought neceſſary, as well for the 
holding and maintaining his Majeſty's juſt and 
regal authority, and for the ſetling his revenue, 
as for the pteſent and future eſtabliſhing our pri- 
vileges, the free and quiet injoying our eſtates, 
the liberties of our perſons, the ſecurity of the 
true religion profeſſed in the Church of Eng- 
land, and the ſetling of ceremonies in ſuch a 
manner as may take away all juſt offenſe, and 
digeſt it into one intire body. 

« To that point of upholding and maintaining 
his royal authority, we ſay, nothing hath been 
done to the prejudice of it, which ſhould require 
any new proviſion, To the other of ſetling the 
revenue, the parliament hath no way abridged 


or diſordered his juſt revenue; but it is true, | 
that much waſte and confuſion of his Majeſty's | 
eſtate hath been made by thoſe evil and unfaith- | 


ce 


ful miniſters, whom he hath imployed in the 
managing of it, whereby his own ordinary ex- 

enſes would have been diſappointed, and the 
Rfery of the kingdom more indangered, if the 
arliament had not in ſome meaſure provided for 
fis houſhold, and for ſome of the forts, more 
than they were bound to do; and they are ſtill 
willing to ſetle ſuch a revenue upon his Majeſty, 
as may make him live royally, plentifully and 
ſafely; but they cannot in wiſdom and fidelity 
to the common- wealth do this, *till he ſhall 
chuſe ſuch conſellors and officers as may order 
and diſpoſe it to the public good, and not apply 
it to the ruin and deſtruction of his people, as 
heretofore it hath been. But this and the other 


matters concerning, ourſelves, being works of |, 
cc 


great importance, and full of intricacy, will 
require ſo long a time ef deliberation, that the 
kingdom might be ruined before we ſhould 


to debate of that meſſage wherein we have been 


nance concerning the ſame, becauſe it would 
have been in vain for us to labor in other things, 
and in the mean time to leave ourſelves naked 
to the malice of ſo many enemies, both at home 
and abroad; yet we have not been altogether 
negligent of thoſe things which his Majeſty is 
pleaſed to propound in that meſſage, We have 
agreed upon | 290g of rates in a larger pro- 
portion than hath heen granted to my ok his 
Majeſty's predeceſſors, which is a conſiderable 
ſupport of his Majeſty's public charge; and 


have. likewiſe prepared diverſe propoſitions and 


bills for preſervation of our religion and liberties, 
which we intended ſhortly to preſent to his Ma- 
jelly, and to do whatſoever is fit for us, to make 
up this unpleaſant breach betwixt his Majeſty and 
r —_ 

« Whereas diverſe exceptions are here taken con- 
cerning the militiaz firſt, that his Majeſty never 
denyed the thing, but accepted the perſons (except 
for corporations) only that he denied the way. 
To which we anſwer, that this exception takes 
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off London, and all other great towns and cities, 
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effect them. Wherefore we thought it neceſſary, |. © 


firſt to be ſuitors to his Majeſty, ſo to order the 
militia, that, the Kingdom being ſecured, we | 


might with more eaſe and ſafety apply ourſclyes | << 
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interrupted by his Majeſty's denial of the ordi- | <* 
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Book XX. 


which make a great part of the kingdom; and Cares 
for the way of ordinance it is ancient, more Ax' 


ſpeedy, more eaſily alterable, and, in all theſe 
and other reſpects, more proper and more appli- 


AN... 1042, 


cable to the preſent occaſion than a bill, which 


his Majeſty calls the only good old way of im- 
poſing upon the ſubjects. It ſhould ſeem that 
neither his Majeſty's royal predeceſſors, nor our 
anceſtors have heretofore been of that opinion ; 
37 Ed. 3. we find this record, * The chancellor 
made declaration of the challenge of the parlia- 
ment; the King deſires to know the griefs of 
his ſubjects, and to redreſs enormities. The laſt 
day of the parliament, the King demanded of 


the whole eſtates, whether they would have ſuch 


things as they agreed on, by way of ordinance, 
or ſtatute? Who anſwered, by way of ordinance ; 
for that they might amend the ſame at their 
pleaſure ; and ſo it was.“ 

«© But his Majeſty objects farther, that there is 
ſomewhat 1n the preface, to which he could not 
conſent with juſtice to his honor and innocence, 
and that thereby he is excluded from any power 
in the diſpoſing of it. Theſe objections may 
ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed will appear nothing, 


when it ſhall be conſidered, that nothing in the 


preamble lays any charge upon his Majefty, or 
in the body of the ordinance, which excludes his 
royal authority'in the diſpoſing or execution of it : 


but only it is provided, that it ſhould be ſignified 


by both houſes of parliament, as that channel 
thro? which it will be beſt derived, and moſt 
certainly to thoſe ends for which it is intended; 
and let all the world judge, whether we have not 
reaſon to inſiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the 
kingdom ſhould rather be ordered according to 
the direction or advice of the great council of 
the land, equally intruſted by the King, and by 
the kingdom, than the ſafety of the King, par- 
liament and kingdom ſhould be left at the de- 
votion of a few unknown counſellors, many of 
them not intruſted at all by the King in any 
public way, not at all confided in by the 
kingdom. 


cc We wiſh the danger was not imminent, or 


not {till continuing; but cannot conceive, that 
the long time imployed in this debate is evidence 
ſufficient that there was no ſuch neceſlity or 
danger, but a bill might eaſily have been pre- 


pared: for when many cauſes do concur to the 


danger of a ſtate, the interruption of any one 


may hinder the execution of the reſt, and yet 
the deſign be ſtill kept on foot for better oppor- 
tunities. Who knows whether the ill ſucceſs of 
the rebels in Ireland had not hindered the in- 
ſurrection of the Papiſts here? Whether the 
preſervation of the ſix members of parliament 
talſely accuſed, hath not prevented that plot of 
breaking the neck of the parliament, of which 
we were informed from France, not long before 
they were accuſed? Yet, ſince his Majeſty hath 
been pleaſed to expreſs his pleaſure rather for a 
bill than an ordinance, and that he ſent in one 
for, that purpoſe, we readily entertained it, and, 
with ſorfie ſmall and neceſſary alterations, ſpeedily 
paſſed the fame : but, contrary to the cuſtom of 
parliament, and our expectations grounded upon 
his Majeſty's own invitation of us that way, and 
the other reaſons manifeſted in our declaration 
concerning the militia, of the fifth of May, 
inſtead of his royal aſſent, we met with an abſo- 
lute refuſal, 3 e 2a 
c If the matter of theſe our votes, of the ſifteenth 
and ſixteenth of March, be according to law, 
we hope his Majeſty will allow the ſubjects to be 
bound by them, becauſe he hath ſaid, he, will 
make the law the rule of his power; and if the 
2 gqueſtion 
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Cannes) © queſtion be, Whether that be Jaw which the 
Ax? 1642. ©* lords and commons have once declared to us fo, 
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who ſhall be the judge? Not his Majeſty; for 
« the King judgeth not of matters of law, but by 
& courts: and his courts, thro fiting by his au- 
e thority, expect not his aſſent in matters of law: 
<< nor any other courts, for they cannot judge in 
« that caſe, becauſe they are inferior, no appeal 
« lying to them from parliament, the judgment 
« whereof is, in the eye of the law, the King's 
« judgment in his higheſt court; tho the King in 
<< his perſon be neither preſent, nor aſſenting there- 
<< unto. (3) AY 1 

Rem. (3) I elſewhere obſerved the defect of this 
reaſoning, which is a mere fallacy, grounded upon 
the equivocal word, parliament. For, under color 
that, in a certain ſenſe, the two houſes alone are 
called the parliament, they here aſſume to them- 
ſelves the rights belonging ſolely to the parliament, 
compoſed of King, lords and commons. 

«© The votes at which his Majeſty takes excep- 
« tions, are theſe : 

That the King's abſenſe ſo far remote from the 
parliament, is not only an obſtruction, but may be 
a deſtruction to the affairs of Ireland. _ 

That when the lords and commons ſhall declare 
what the Jaw of the land is, to have this not only 
queſtioned and controverted, but contradicted, and 
a command that it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high 
breach of the privilege of parliament. : 

That thoſe perſons who adviſed his Majeſty to 
abſent himſelf trom the parliament, are enemies to 


the peace of the kingdom, and juſtly may be 


9 to be favorers of the rebellion in Ireland. 


hat the kingdom hath been of late, and till is | 
in ſo imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, | 


and a Popiſh and diſcontented party at home, that 
there is an urgent and inevitable TN of puting 
his Majeſty's fübſects into a poſture of defenſe, for 
the ſafeguard both of his Majeſty and his people. 
The ſords and commons, fully apprehending this 
danger, and being ſenſible of their own duty to 
provide a ſuitable prevention, have in ſeveral peti- 
tions addreſſed themſelves to his Majeſty, for the 
ordering and diſpoſing of the militia of the king- 
dom, in ſuch a way as was agreed upon by the 
wiſdom of both houſes, to be moſt effectual and 
proper for the preſent exigents of the kingdom, 
yet could not obtain it; but his Majeſty did ſeveral 
times refuſe to give his royal aſſent thereunto. 
That, in this caſe of extreme danger, and his 
Majeſty's refuſal, the ordinance of parliament, 


agreed upon by both houſes for the militia, doth 


oblige the people, and ought to be obeyed by the 
fundamental laws of this kingdom. HP. 

„ By all which it doth appear there is no color 
ce that, by this tax, we go about to introduce a 
« new law, much leſs to exerciſe arbitrary power, 
«but indeed to prevent it; for this law is as old 
« as the kingdom, that the kingdom muſt not be 
ce without a means to preſerve itſelf; which that it 
«© may be done without confuſion, this nation hath 
c jntruſted certain hands with a power to provide, 
« in an orderly and regular way, for the good and 
« ſafety of the whole; which power, by the con- 
« ſtitution of this kingdom, is in his Majeſty and 
« in his parliament together: yet fince the Prince, 
< being but one perſon, is more ſubject to accidents 


«© of nature and chance, whereby the common- 


« wealth may be deprived of the fruit of that truſt 
« which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of 


e ſych neceſſity, that the kingdom may not be 


« inforced preſently to return to its firſt principles, 
« and every man left ro do what is right in his own 


eyes, without either guide or rule, the wiſdom 
gf this ſtate hath intruſted the houſes of par- 
«© ljament with a power. to ſupply what ſhall be 


— 
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caſes of nonage, natural diſability, and captivity ; 
and the like reaſon doth and muſt hold for the 
exerciſe of the ſame power in ſuch caſts, where 
the royal truſt cannot be, or is not diſcharged, 
and the kingdom runs an evident and imminent 
danger thereby; which danger having been de- 
clared by the lords and commons in parliament, 
there needs not the authority of any perſon or 
court to affirm; nor is it in the power of any 
1 — 7 or court to revoke that judgment. (4) 
EM. (4) All theſe reaſonings of both houſes are 
founded on the ſuppoſitlon of imminent danger. 
When they come to give proofs of the reality of 
this danger, they allege only ſuſpicions, whereof 
they explain the cauſe: after which, they affirm the 
danger to be real, becauſe they have declared it ſo, 
and becauſe there is no ſuperior authority to contra- 
dict their judgment. But this declaration does nor 
make the danger real, if it be not fo indeed. It is 
therefore eaſy to perceive, by their manner of pro- 
wy that they are imbaraſſed by this article. 
* We know the King hath ways enough, in his 
ordinary courts of juſtice, to puniſh ſuch ſedi- 
tious pamphlets and ſermons, as are any way 
prejudicial to his rights, honor and authority; 
and if any of them have been ſo inſolently vio- 
laced and vilified, his Majeſty's own council and 
officers have been to blame, and not the parlia- 
ment. We never did reſtrain any proceedings 
of this kind in other courts, nor refuſe any fit 
complaint to us. The Proteſtation Proteſted 
was refered by the commons houſe to a commitee, 


was commited to priſon, and the book voted 
by that commitee to be burned ; but fir Edward 
Deering, who was to make that report of the 
votes of that commitee, neglected to make it, 
The Apprentices Proteſtation was never com- 
plained of; but the other ſeditious pamphlet, 
To your Tents, O Iſrael, was once queſtioned, 
and the full proſecution of it was not interrupted 
by any fault of either houſe, whoſe forwardneſs 
to do his Majefty all right therein, may plainly 
appear, in that a commitee of lords and com- 
mons were purpoſely appointed to take ſuch in- 
formation as the King's council ſhould preſent, 
concerning ſeditious words, practiſes, or tumults, 


of his Majeſty's rights or prerogative; and his 
council were injoyned by that commitee to in- 
quire and preſent them; who ſeveral times met 
thereupon, and received this anſwer and declara- 
tion from the King's council, that they knew of 
„ no ſuch thing, as yet. | 

If his Majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a 
one, in penning this anſwer, who underſtood the 
laws and government of this kingdom, he would 
not have thought it legally in his power to deny 
his parliament a guard, when they ſtood in need 


would his Majeſty, if he had been well informed 
of the laws, have refuſed ſuch a guard as they 
deſired, it being in the power of inferior courts 
to command their own guard; neither would he 
have impoſed upon them ſuch a guard, under a 
commander whom they could not confide in ; 
which is clearly againſt the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and of which they found very dangerous 
& effects, and therefore deſired to. have it dil. 
“ charged. But ſuch a guard, and ſo commanded, 
« as the houſes of parliament deſired, they could 
« never obtain of his Majeſty ; and the placing of 
“ a guard about them, contrary to their delire, 


* was not to grant a guard to them, but in effect 
to ſet one upon them. All which conſidered, 


60 We 


and the author being not produced, the printer 


wanting on the part of the Prince; as is evident CARL ESI 
by the conſtant cuſtom and practiſe thereof in Ax' 


25 1642. 
en ee 


pamphlets or ſermons, tending to the derogation 


of it, ſince every ordinary court hath it; neither 
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Crartesl ** we believe, in the judgments of any indifferent 
Ax' 1642. ** perſons, it will not be thought ſtrange, if there 
Ly © was a more than ordinary reſort of people at 


„ muſt needs acknowledge, that ſuch a reſolution 


« Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came willingly, of their 
&« own accord, to be witneſſes and helpers of the 
« ſafety of them whom all his Majeſty's good ſub- 
&« jects are bound to defend from violence and 
« danger; or that ſuch a concourſe as this, they 
« carrying themſelves quietly and peaceably (as 
« they did) ought, in his Majelty's apprehenſion, 
« or can, in the interpretation of the law, be held 
e tumultuary and ſeditious. 


« When his Majeſty, in that queſtion of viola- 


« tion of the laws, had expreſſed the obſervation 
« of them indefinitely, without any limitation of 
« time, altho' we never ſaid or thought any thing 
« which might look like a reproach to his Majeſty, 
« yet we had reaſon to remember that it had been 
e otherwiſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem to deſert our 
former complaints and proceedings thereupon, 
& as his Majeſty doth ſeem but little to like or 
« approve of them; for altho he doth acknow- 
« ledge here that great miſchief which grew by 
« that arbitrary power then complaine.| of, yet 
de ſych are continually prefered and countenanced 
as were friends and favorers, or related unto the 
&« chief authors and actors of that arbitrary power, 
& and of thoſe falſe colors, ſuggeſtions of imminent 
« danger and neceſſity, whereby they did make 

it 2 unto his Majeſty. And, on the 
„ other ſide, ſuch as did appear againſt them, 
e are daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced ; which, 
« while it ſhall be ſo, we have no reaſon to judge 
&* the diſcaſe to be yet killed and dead at root, 
<« and therefore no reaſon to bury it in oblivion. 
« And while we behold the ſpawns of thoſe miſ- 
ce chievous principles cheriſhed and foſtered in that 
« new generation of counſellors, friends and abet- 
« ters of the former, or at leaſt concurring with 
<« them in their malignity againſt the proceedings 
« of this parliament, we cannot think ourſelves 
4 ſecure from the like or a worſe danger. 

« And here the penner of this anſwer beſtows 
« an admonition upon the parliament, biding us 
e take heed we fall not upon the fame error, upon 
« the fame ſuggeſtions. But he might have well 
& ſpared this, till he could have ſhewed wherein 
« we had exerciſed any power, otherwiſe than by 
« the rule of the law, or could have found a more 
« authentic or higher judge, in matters of law, 
« than the high court of parliament. 

It is declared, in his Majeſty's name, that he 
« js reſolved to keep the rule himſelf, and to his 
% power to require the ſame of all others. We 


is like to bring much happineſs and bleſſing to 
„ his Majeſty, and all his kingdom; yet with, 


* humility we muſt confeſs, we have not the truit 


« of it, in that caſe of lord Kimbolton, and the 
& other five members, accuſed contrary to law, 
both common law and the ſtatute law, and yet. 
« remain unſatisfied z which caſe was remembered 
in our declaration, as a ſtrange and unheard ol | 
« violation of our laws. But the penner oi this 
« anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, hoping that 
« many would read his Majeſty's anſwer (wiich 
« harh been ſo carefully diſperſed) who would not 
« read our declaration. 

« Whercas, after our ample thanks and acknow- 
« ledgements of his Majeſty's favor in paſſing 
% many good bills, we ſaid, that truth and nece lity 
«© inſorced us to add this, that, in or about the 
« time of paſſing thoſe bills, ſome deſign or other 
«© h:th been on foot, which, it it had taken effect, 
« would not only have deprived us of the fruit of 
« thoſe bills, but would have reduced us to a 


« worſe condition of confuſion, than that wherein 
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caſt upon him, for requital of thoſe good bills; 
whereas, out of our uſual tenderneſs of his Ma- 
jeſty's honor, we did not mention him at all: 
but ſo injurious are thoſe wicked counſellors to 
the name and honor of their maſter and Sove- 
reign, that, as much as they can, they lay theit 
own infamy and guilt upon his ſnoulders. 
Here God alſo is called to witneſs his Majeſty's 
upright intentions, at the paſſing of thoſe laws. 
this we will not queſtion, neither did we give 
any occaſion for ſuch a ſolemn aſſeveration as 
this is. The devil is likewiſe defied to prove, 
there was any deſign, with his Majeſty's 3 
ledge or privity. This might well have been 
ſpared, for we ſpake nothing of his Majeſty : 
but ſince we are fo far taxed as to have it affirmed, 


that we laid a notorious and falſe imputation 


upon his Majeſty, we thought it neceſſary, for 
the juſt defenſe of our own innocency, to cauſe 
the oaths and examinations, which had been 
taken concerning the deſign, to be publiſhed in 
a full narration, for ſatisfaction of all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects; out of which we ſhall now offer 
lome few particulars, whereby the world may 
judge, whether we could have proceeded with 
more tenderneſs towards his Majeſty than we 
have done. Mr. Goring confeſſeth, that the 
King firſt aſked him, Whether he was ingaged 
In any cabal concerning the army? And com- 
manded him to join with mr, Percy and mr, Jer- 


min, and ſome others, whom they ſhould find 


within at mr. Percy's chamber; where they took 
the oath of ſecreſy, and then debated of a deſign 


propounded by mr. Jermin, to ſecure the Tower, 


and to conſider of bringing the army up to 


London; and captain Legg confeſſed, he had 


received the draught of a petition in the King's 
preſenſe; and his Majeſty acknowledged it was 
from his own hand : and whoſoever reads the 
ſum of that petition, as it was proved by the 
teſtimony of fir Jacob Aſhly, fir John Conyers, 
and captain Legg, will eaſily perceive ſome 
points in it apt to beget in them ſome diſcontent 
againſt the parliament. And can any man be- 
lieve, there was no deſign in the accuſation of 
lord Kimbolton, and the reſt, in which his 
Majeſty doth avow himſelf to be both a com- 
mander and an actor? Theſe things being ſo, it 
will eaſily appear to be as much againſt the 
rule of prudence, that the penner of this anſwer 
ſhould intangle his Majeſty in this unneceſſary 
apology 3 as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that any reparation from us ſhould be either 
yielded or demanded. 


<« It is profeſſed in his Majeſty's name, That 


he is truly ſenſible of the burdens of his people, 
which makes us hope, that he will 42 that 
courſe which will be moſt effectual to eaſe 
them of theſe burdens; that is, to join with his 
parliament in preſerving the peace of the king- 
dom; which by his abſenſe from them hath 
bec much indangered, and which, by hinder- 
ing che voluntary adventures for the recovery 
of Ireland, and difabling the ſubjects to diſcharge 
the great tax laid upon them, is like to make 
the war much more heavy to the kingdom. 
And for his Majeſty's wants, the parliament 


hath been no cauſe of them. We have not di- 


miniſned his juſt revenue, but have much eaſed 
his public charge, and ſomewhat his private : 
and we inall be ready, in a parliamentary way, 
to ſetle his revemuc in ſuch honorable proportion 
as may be aniwerabie to both, when he ſhall 
ut himſelf into fuch a poſture of government, 
that his ſubjects may be ſecure to injoy -= 
I 


the parliament found us. It is now told us, CHA 
that the King muſt be moſt ſenſible of what we Ay? 
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violent coming to the Houſe; there was no ſhew CHRaRLESI 
of any evil intention againſt his regal perſon, Ax' 1642, 
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e We never refuſed his Majeſty's gracious offer | ** 


e of a free and general pardon, only we faid, it 
could be no ſecurity to our preſent fears and 
« jealouſies: and we gave a reaſon for it, that 
e thoſe fears did not ariſe out of any guilt of our 
& own actions, but out of the evil deſigns and at- 
<< tempts of others; and we leave it to the world 
« to judge, whether we herein have deſerved ſo 
« heavy a tax and exclamation << (That it was a 
ſtrange world, when Princes proffered favors are 
& counted reproaches;” ſuch are the words of his 
« Majeſty's anſwer) who do eſteem that offer as 
4 an act of princely grace and bounty, which, 
&« ſince this parliament began, we have humbl 
« deſired we might obtain, and do till hold it 
4 neceſſary and advantageous for the generality of 
te the ſubjects, upon whom the taxes and ſubſi- 
« dies lie heavieſt ; but we ſee, upon every occa- 
« ſion, how unhappy we are in his Majeſty's miſ- 
tc apprehenſions of our words and actions. 
« We are fully of the King's mind, as it is 
<« here declared, That he may reſt ſo ſecure of 
« the affections of his ſubjects, that he ſhould not 
« ſtand in need of foteign force to preſerve him 
« from oppreſſion, and are confident, that he ſhall 
«« never want an abundant evidence of the good 
«© wiſhes and aſſiſtance of his whole kingdom, 
« eſpecially if he ſhall be pleaſed to hold to that 
4 gracious reſolution, of building upon that ſure 
« foundation, the law of the land: but why his 
«« Majeſty ſhould take ir ill, that we, having re- 
« ceived information ſo deeply concerning the ſafety 
« of the kingdom, ſhould think them fit to be con- 
« {ſidered of, we cannot conceive; for altho* the 
« name of the perſon was unknown, yet that 
« which was more ſubſtantial to the probability of 


« the report was known, that is, that he was ſer- 


« vant to lord Digby, who, in his preſumptuous 
4 letter to the Queen's Majeſty, and other letters 
« to fir Lewis Dives, had intimated ſome wicked 
« propoſition, ſuitable to that information; but 
« that this ſhould require reparation, we hold it 
« as far from juſtice as it is from truth, that we 
% have mixed any malice with theſe rumors, 
« thereby to feed the fears and jealouſies of the 
< people. „ | 

« It is affirmed, his Majeſty is driven (but not 
« by us yet) from us: perchance hereafter, if there 


« be opportunity of gaining more credit, there will 


&« not be wanting who will ſuggeſt unto his Ma- 
<< jeſty, that it is done by us. And if his Maje- 
« ſty were driven from us, we hope it was not by 
« his own fears, but by the fears of lord Digby, 
&«& and his retinue of Cavaliers (5); and that no 
ce fears of any tumultuary violence, but of their juſt 
ce puniſhment for their manifold inſolence, and in- 
tended violence againſt the parliament. 

REM. (5). By lord Digby's Cavaliers, were un- 
derſtood the officers and gentlemen who aſſembled 
at Whitehall, to guard his * , ar the head 
of whom was lord Digby. believe not that, 
when this declaration was publiſhed, the term Ca- 
valiers was commonly uſed to denote the Royalifts. 
Poſſibly, this word, uſed here by the parliament, 
was the occaſion of ſtiling thoſe of the King's 
party, Cavaliers, as the parliaments partiſans were 
termed Round-heads. Theſe two denominations 
were afterwards changed into Tories and Whigs. 

« And this is expreſſed by lord Digby himfelf, 
4 when he told thoſe cavaliers, that the principal 
ee cauſe of his Majeſty's going out of town, was 
« to ſave them from being trampled in the dirt; 
« bur of his Majeſty's perſon there was no cauſe 
« of fear in the greateſt heat of his peoples indig- 


<« nation, after the accufation, and his Majeſty's : 


Vol. II. | 


of which there can be no better evidence than 
this, that he came next day without a guard into 
the city, where he heard nothing but prayers 
and petitions, no threatenings, nor irreverent 
: ſpeeches, which might give him any juſt occaſion 
of fear, that we have heard of, or that his Ma- 


at Whitehall, in a ſecure and peacable condition 
** whereby we are induced to believe, that there 
is no difficulty or doubt at all, but his Maje- 
ſty's reſidence near London may be as ſafe as in 
any part of the kingdom. We are moſt aſſured 
of the faithfulneſs of the city and ſuburbs; and 


48 tor ourſelves, we ſhall quicken the vigor of the 


laws, the induſtry of the magiſtrates, the autho- 
rity of the parliament, for the ſuppreſſing all 
tumultuary inſolences whatſoever, and for the 


and inſolent ſcandals, if any ſuch ſhall be found 
to be raiſed upon him, as are mentioned in this 
anſwer; and therefore we think it altogether 
unneceſſary, and exceedingly inconvenient, to 
adjourn the parliament to any other place. 

Where the delire of a good underſtanding 
betwixt the King and the parliament is, on both 


ciently teſtified to be in ourſelves, it ſeems ſtrange 
we ſhould be fo long aſunder ; it can be nothing 
elſe but evil and malicious counſel, miſ-repre- 
ſenting our carriage to him, and indiſpoſing his 
favor to us: and, as it ſhall be far from us, to 
take any advantage of his Majeſty's ſuppoſed 
ſtraits, as to deſire, much leſs to compel him 


La 
* 


unpleaſant and grievous to him; ſo we hope, 
that his Majeſty will not make his own under- 
ſtanding or reaſon the rule of his government, 
but will ſuffer himfelf to be aſſiſted with a wiſe 
and prudent council, who may deal faithfully be- 
twixt him and his people; and that he will 
remember, that his reſolutions do concern king- 
doms, and therefore ought not to be moulded 
by his own will (much leſs by that of any other 
private perſon) which is not alike proportionable 
to ſo great a truſt. And therefore we ſtill deſire 
and hope, that his Majeſty will not be guided 
by his own underſtanding, or think thoſe courſes, 
{traits and neceſſities, to which he ſhall be ad- 
viſed by the wiſdom of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, which are the eyes in this politic body, 
whereby his Majeſty is, by the conſtitution df 
this kingdom, to diſcern the differences of thoſe 


„ thereof. 


We have given his Majeſty no cauſe to ſay, 
that we do meanly value the diſcharge of his 


— 


public duty. Whatſoever acts of grace or juſtice 
„ have been done, they proceed from his Majeſty, 
by the advice and counſel of his parliament, yet 
«© we have, and ſhall always anſwer them with con- 
«© ſtant gratitude, obedience and affection: and 
* altho* many things have been done ſince this 
« parliament, of another nature, yet we ſhall not 
“ ceaſe to deſire the continued protection of Al- 
* mighty God upon his Majeſty; and moſt humbly 


« contrary counſels, which have, in many parti- 
« culars formerly mentioned, much detracted from 
ce the honor of his government, the happineſs of 
e his own eſtate, and proſperity of his people. 

«© And having paſſed 3 many dangers from 
% abroad, ſo many conſpiracies at home, and 
e brought on the public work fo far, thro* the 


« greateſt difficulties which ever ſtood in oppo- 
9 G ition 


jeſty expreſſed: for he ſtayed near a weak after 


vindicating of his honor from all inſupportable 


to that which his honor or intereſt may render 


«« petition him, to caſt from him all thoſe evil and 


— mmm 


parts, ſo earneſt, as is here profeſſed by his 
Majeſty to be in him, and we have ſuffi- 


things which concern the public peace and fafety 


N 
| 
} 
! 
! 


— — 
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CARL ESI ſition to a parliament, to ſuch a degree of ſuc- 


A' 1642. 
— 


„ and ſafety of the kingdom; nor any 


&« ceſs, that nothing ſeems to be left in our way 
& able to hinder the full accompliſhment of our 
« deſires and indeavors of the public good; un- 
&« leſs God, in his juſtice, do fend ſuch a grievous 
e curſe upon us, as to turn the {trength of the 
kingdom againſt itſelf, and to effect that by their 
& own folly and credulity, which the power and 
& ſubtilty of their and our enemies could not 
e attain ; that is, to divide the people from the 
e parliament, and to make them ſerviceable to 
& the ends and aims of thoſe who would deſtroy 
* them. 
&* take notice of this laſt and moſt deſperate and 
& miſchievous plot of the malignant party, which 
eis acted and proſecuted in many parts of the 
* kingdom, under plauſible notions of ſtiring them 
up to a care of preſerving the King's preroga- 
tive; maintaining the diſcipline of the church; 
„ upholding and continuing the reverence and ſo- 


* lemnity of God's ſervice, and incouraging of 


learning. And upon theſe grounds, diverſe mu- 
tinous petitions have been framed in London, 
Kent, and other counties, and ſundry of his Ma- 
< jeſty's ſubjects have been ſollicited to declare 
themſelves tor the King againſt the parliament : 
and many falſe and foul aſperſions have been 
« caſt upon our proceedings, as if we had been 
© not only negligent, but averſe in theſe points: 
« whereas we deſire nothing more, than to maintain 
the purity and power of religion, and to honor 
e the King in all his juſt prerogatives; and for 
&« incouragement and advancement of piety and 
« learning, we have very earneſtly indeavored, 
« and ſtill do, to the utmoſt of our power, that 
« all pariſhes may have learned, pious and ſuffi- 
« cient preachers, and all ſuch preachers competent 
« livings. (6) | 

REM. (6) King Charles complained, that the 
church of England was going to be deſtroyed, to 
make way for Preſbytery. The parliament dares 
not ſay the contrary, for fear of diſcouraging the 
Preſbyterians, nor own it, becauſe it was not yet 
time to diſcover themſelves ſo openly. They in- 
deavor therefore to get off by general terms, 
which ſignify nothing; i. e. they have reſolved to 
ſtation in every pariſh pious miniſters, and provide 
for their ſubſiſtence. | : : 

« Many other bills and propoſitions are in pre- 
« paration for the King's profit and honor, the 
peoples ſaſety and proſperity : in the proceeding, 
„ whereof we are much hindered by bis Maujeity?s 
* abſenſe from the parliament, winch 15 altogethe 
© contrary to the ule of his predeceſſors, an. the 
privileges of parliament 3 whereby our times 


* conſumed by a multitude of unnecefliry menus 


ges, and our innocency wounded by caulelt: 
and ſharp invectives. Yet we doubt not, bur 
« we ſhall overcome all this at laſt, it the people 
« ſuffer not themſelves to be deluded with talle 
« and ſpecious ſhews, and ſo drawn to buray 
us to their own undoing, who have ever been 
« willing to hazard the undoing of ourſeives, that 
« they might not be betrayed by our neglect of 
« the truſt repoſed in us: but if it were poſſible 
« they ſhould prevail herein, yet we would not 
« fail, thro? God's grace, {till to perſiſt in our 
« Auties, and to look beyond our own lives, eſtates 
« and advantages, as thoſe who think nothing 
« worth the injoying, without the liberty, peace 
thing 
«© too good to be hazarded in diſcharge ol 
« our Conſciences for the obtaining it; and 
„e {hall always repoſe ourſelves upon the protec- 
„ tion of Almighty God, which we are confi- 
dent ſhall never be wanting to us (while we 
« ſeek his glory) as we have found it hitherto 


Therefore we deſire the Kingdom to 


wonderful / going along with us in all our pro- 
6 ceedings.” 

Charles ſoon anſwered this manifeſto. He had 
ſtrong reaſons to prevent betimes the impreſſions 
it might make upon the peoples minds. As a war 
was unavoidable, both King and parliament were 
equally concerned to gain the people, and for this 
theſe papers were intended. We have ſeen, in 
the parliament's, manifeſto, the objections againſt 
his Majeſty reiterated ; and in that Prince's, we 
ſhalt ſee the ſame anſwers he had before given to 
each article. Theſe two papers therefore may 
be conſidered as a recapitulation of whatever had 
been alleged, pro and con, in the contraſt between 
King Charles and his parliament. Both flattered 
themſelves, that their reaſons were unanſwerable, 


this wholly without foundation: for both ſides, 
reaſoning upon different principles, might be right, 
according to their reſpective ſuppoſitions. | 


His Majeſty's anſwer to a book, intitled, The 
Declaration, or Remonſtrance of the Lords and 
Commons, of the 19th of May, 1642. 


*« Þ the ſatisfaction of our people, and to unde- 
„ ceive them of thoſe ſpecious, miſchievous infu- 
«« ſions which are daily inſtilled into them, to ſhake 
and corrupt their loyalty and affection to us and 
* our government, after fo full and ample decla- 
& ration of ourſelf and intentions, and ſo fair and 
e ſatisfactory anſwers to all ſuch matters as have 
been objected to us by a major part preſent of 
both houſes of parliament, we might well give 
% over this labor of our pen, and fit ſtill till it ſhall 
pleaſe God ſo to inlighten the affections and un- 


* 
* 


* (which we doubt not but that, in his good time, 
he will do) that they may ſee our ſufferings are 
their ſufferings. But ſince, inſtead of applying 
*« themſelves to the method propoſed by us, of 
making ſuch ſolid, particular propoſitions as 
might eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between 
us, or of following the advice of our council of 
Scotland (with whom they communicate their 
aftairs) in forbearing all means which may make 
the breach wider, and wound deeper ; they have 
choſen to purſue us with new reproaches, or 
rather to continue and improve the old, by add- 
ing and varying little circumſtances and language, 
in matters formerly urged by them, and fully 
anlwered by us. We prevaled with ourſelf, 
upon very mature and particular conſideration 
ot it, to anſwer the late printed book, intitled, 
A Declaration or Remoaſtrance of the Lords and 
Commons,” which was ordered, the nineteenth of 
May 1uſt, to be printed and publiſhed, hoping 
then, that they would put us to no more of this 
'© troub'v, but that ſhould have been the laſt of 
ſuch a nature they. would have communicated 
to our people, and that they would not, as 
they have done ſince, thought fit to aſſault us 
with a newer declaration, indeed of a very new 
rature and learning, which muſt have another 
** anſwer, (1) 

REMARK (1) This was a freſh declaration, of 
the ſecond of June, whence it may be infered, that 
this anſwer of the King to the firſt was not publiſh- 
cd *cill after that time. | 

And we doubt not, but that our good ſub- 
e jects, in ſhort time, will be ſo well inſtructed 
“int the differences and miſtakings between us, 
that they will plainly diſcern, without reſigning 
their reaſon and underſtanding to our preroga- 
„tive, or the infallihility of a now major part of 
both houſes of parliament (infected by a few 


A „ 
K A 


„malignant ſpirits) where the fault is. (2) * 
Rem. 


«© FF we could be weary of taking any pains for 


Book XY 


CHARLESZI 
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and propoſed them with great confidence; nor was 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. IV. p. 


704. 


Clarendon, 


p. 463 


„ derſtandings of our good ſubjects, on our behalf 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND 


Ca ARLESsI REM. (2) King Charles, in this paper, begins to 
An' 1642. repreſent the reſolutions of the parliament, not as 
being agreeable ro the nation's ſentiments, but as 


ſo it was not a proof of his ſaid Majeſty's not CHABLESl 
having any ill intention, that the defign of ſe- AN* 1642. 
ducing the army, and bringing it up to London!. 


coming only from a diſaffected party, prevalent in 
both houſes. 

«© Tho' we ſhall, with all humility and alacrity, 
be always forward to acknowledge the infinite 
mercy and providence of Almighty God, vouch- 
ſafed ſo many ſeveral ways to ourſelf and 
this nation, yet ſince God himſelf doth not 
allow we ſhould fancy and create dangers to 
ourſelt, that we might manifeſt and publiſh his 
mercy in our deliverance, we muſt profeſs, we 
do not know thoſe deliverances, mentioned in the 
* begining of that declaration, from ſo many 
wicked plots and defigns from the begining of 
this parliament, which if they had taken effect, 
would have brought ruin and deſtruction upon 
this kingdom. We well know, the great labor 
and ſkill hath been uſed to amaze and affright 
our good ſubjects with fears and apprehenſions 
of plots and conſpiracies; the ſeveral pamphlets 
publiſhed, and letters ſcattered up and down full 
© of ſuch ridiculous, contemptible animadverſions 
to that purpoſe, as (tho? they found, for what 
end God knows, very unuſual countenance) no 
ſober man would be moved with them. But we 
muſt confeſs, we have never been able to inform 
ourſelf of any ſuch pernicious, formed deſign 
againſt the peace of this kingdom, ſince the 
begining of this parliament, as is mentioned in 
that declaration, or might be any warrant to 
< thoſe great fears both our houſes of parliament 


cc 


«© ſeem to be tranſported with; but we have great 


<< caule to believe, more miſchief and danger have 
< been raiſed and begoten, to the diſturbance of 
<< this kingdom, than cured or prevented by thoſe 
< fears and jealouſies : and therefore, however the 
<© rumor and diſcourſe of plots and conſpiracies 
< may have been neceſſary to the deſigns of par- 
ce ticular men, they ſhall do well not to pay any 
<« falſe devotions to Almighty God, who diſcerns 
«© whether our dangers are real or pretended. 

« For the bringing up the army to London, as 
we have heretotore (by no other direction than 
the teſtimony of a good conſcience) called God 
to witneſs, we never had or knew any ſuch reſolu- 
tion; ſo, upon the view of the depoſitions now 
publiſhed with that declaration, it 1s not evident 
to us, there was, ever ſuch a deſign, unleſs very 
<< Jooſe diſcourſe or argument be inſtance enough 
« of a deſign. (3) 

Rem. (3) His Majeſty ſeems to vindicate him- 
ſelt very weakly, upon this article. His whole an- 
ſwer lies in the ambiguity of the word deſign, 
which may ſignify either a bare project, or a 
ſetled and formed deſign. It is certain, there was a 
deſign, or project, to bring up the army to Lon- 
don, which King Charles knew of, and was pro- 
poſed by Jermyn 3 but no reſolution was taken 
thereon. This Prince denies his knowing of any 
ſuch reſolution, becauſe indeed there was not any : 


cc 


but he dares not deny, his having been informed | 


of the deſign, or project of marching the army to 
London. Wherefore, after having ſpoken of the 
deſign in general, he immediately changes the 
word into that of reſolution. In ſuch kinds of ambi- 
guities, King Charles the Firſt was very ſkilful. 

%% And it is apparent, that what was faid of it, 
« was near three months before the diſcovery to 
« both houſes of parliament: ſo that, if there 
« was any danger threatened that way, it vaniſhed 
« without any reſiſtance or prevention, by the. wiſ- 
% dom, power, or authority of them. (4) 

Rem. (4) The parliament inſiſted chiefly on 
Charles's intention, and indeavored to prove the 
fact, in order to make evident this intention: 


cc 


was not purſued. | 

It ſeems the intention of that declaration 
© (whatſoever other end it hath) is to anſwer a 
declaration they received from us, in anſwer to 
that which was preſented to us, at New-market, 
the ninth of March laſt; and likewiſe to our 
anſwer to the petition of both houlcs, preſented 
to us, at York, the tweiity-{ixth of Marci laſt. 
But before that declaration falls upon any parti- 
culars of our ſaid declaration, or anſwer, it 
complains, that the heads of the malignant 
party have, with much art and induſtry, ad- 
viſed us to ſuffer diverſe unjuſt ſcandals and im- 
putations upon the parliament to be publiſhed in 
our name, whereby they might make it odious 
to the people, and by their help deſtroy it: but 
not inſtancing in any one ſcandal or imputation 
ſo publiſhed by us, we are ſtill to ſeek for the 
heads of that malignant party. But our good 
ſubjects will eaſily underſtand that, if we were 
guilty of that aſperſion, we mult not only be 
active in raiſing the ſcandal, but paſſive in the 
miſchief begoten by that ſcandal, we being an 
eflential part of the parliament. (3) 

Rem. (5) This is only a ſubtilty grounded on 
the ambiguity of the word parliament. In the 
declaration which his Majeſty is anſwering, by the 
term parliament, is underſtood both houſes, with- 
out including the King; and here Charles means 
both houſes and the King jointly. 

And we hope the uſt defenſe of ourſelf and 
and our authority, and the neceſſary vindication 
of our innocence and juſtice from the imputa- 
tion laid on us, by a major part then preſent, 
by either or both houſes, thall no more be called 
a ſcandal upon the parliament, than the opinion 
of ſuch a part be reputed an act of parliament. 
And we hope our good ſubjects will not be long 
miſled hy that common expreſſion, in all the 
declarations, wherein they uſurp the word par- 
liament, and apply it to countenance any reſo- 
lution, or vote, lome few have a mind to make, 
by calling it. The reſolution of parliament, 
which can never be without our conſent ; neither 
can the vote of either, or both houſes, make a 
greater alteration in the laws of this kingdom 
(ſo folemnly made by the advice of their prede- 
ceſſors, with the concurrence of us and our an- 
ceſtors) either by commanding or inhibiting any 
thing (beſide the known rules of the law) than 
our ſingle direction or mandate can do, to which 
we do not aſcribe the authority. (6) 

Rem. (6) This reaſon is invincible, ſuppoſing 
the government in its natural ſtate : but it could 
not make any impreſſion on thoſe who believed 
this Prince deſigned to eſtabliſh arbitrary power. 

«© But that declaration informs our people, that 
<< the malignant party hath drawn us into the 
« northern parts, far from our parliament : it 
« might more truly and properly have ſaid, that 
&« jt hath driven, than drawn us hither. (7) 

REM. (7) The parliament, by malignant party, 
underſtood the King's party; and here Charles 
gives the ſame title to that of the parliament. 

« For we confeſs our journey hither (for which 
«© we have no other reaſon to be ſorry than with 
ce reference to the cauſe of it) was only forced up- 
ce on us by the true malignant party, which con- 
ee trived and countenanced thoſe barbarous tumults, 
« and other ſeditious eircumſtances, of which we 
«© have ſo often complained, and hereafter ſhall 
« ſay more, and which indeed threatens ſo much 
« danger to our perſon, and laid ſo much ſcandal 
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CrarLesl © ment, that we wonder it can be mentioned with-| A — authority, ee os on — CARL ref 
Ax' 1642. out bluſhes or indignation : but of that anon. he Queen's army.“ And therefore we have A 


2 hat why the malignant party ſhould be charged 15 


te with cauſing a preſs to be tranſported to York, 
« we cannot imagine; neither have any papers or 
« writings iſſued from thence, to our knowledge, 
« but what have been extorted from us by ſuch 
&« provocations, as have not been before offered to 
« a King: and, no doubt, it will Wy a moſt 
<« trivial and fond exception, when all preſſes are 
<« open to vent whatſoever they think fit to ſay to 
« the people (a thing unwarranted by former 
ce cuſtom) that we ſhould not make uſe of all 
« lawful means to publiſh our juſt and neceſſary 
« anſwers thereunto. As for the authority of the 
ee oreat ſeal (tho? we do not know that it hath been 
« neceſſary to things of this nature) the ſame ſhall 
«© be more frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion 
e ſhall require (8); to which we make no doubt 
ce the greater and better part of our privy-council 
& will concur, and whoſe advice we are reſolved 
<« to follow, as far as it ſhall be agreeable to the 
good and welfare of the kingdom. | 
| Rem. (8) The parliament's declaration was pub- 
liſhed the ninteenth of May, and three days after 
the lord-keeper Littleton went privately, from 
London, with the great ſeal to the King: ſo King 
Charles had it in his hands when he publiſhed his 
anſwer. For this reaſon, he ſays, the ſame ſhall 
be more frequently uſed hereafter. 

«« Before that declaration vouchſafes to inſiſt on 
« any particulars, it is pleaſed to cenfure both our 
« declaration and anſwer, to be filled with harſh 


* cenſures, and cauſeleſs charges upon the parlia- 


«« ment (ſtill miſ-applying the word parliament 
<< to the vote of both houſes) concerning which 
<< they reſolve to give fatisfaCtion to the kingdom, 
<< ſince they find it very difficult to ſatisfy us. If, 
« as in the uſage of the word parliament, they 
e have left us out of their thoughts; ſo, by the 
<< word kingdom, they intended to exclude all our 
e people, who are out of their walls (for that is 
« grown another phraſe of the time, the vote of 
« the major part of both houſes, and ſometimes 
« of one, is now called, The reſolution of the 
« whole kingdom?) we believe it may not be hard 
« to give ſatisfaction to themſelves ; otherwiſe we 
« are confident (and our confidence proceeds from 
« theuprightneſs of our own conſcience) they will 
c never be able to ſever the affections of us and 
« our kingdom, that what cannot be ſatisfaction to 
& one ſhall be to the other: neither will the ſtile 
« of humble and faithful,” and telling us, 
« That they will make us a great and glorious 
« King,” in their petitions and remonſtrances, ſo 
« deceive our good ſubjects, that they will pals 
« over the reproaches, threats and menaces they 


« are ſtuffed with, which ſurg could not be more 


* oently reprehended by us, than by ſaying, their 
« expreſſions were different from the uſual language 
„ to Princes, which that declaration tells you we 
„ had no occaſion to ſay, But we believe, who- 


ſoever looks over that declaration, preſented to 


« us at Newmarket, to which ours was an anſwer, 
« will find the language throughout it to be fo un- 
„ uſual, that, before this parliament, it could never 
ebe paralleled ; while, under pretenſe of juſtifying 
« their fears, they give ſo much countenance to 
e the diſcourſe of the rebels of Ireland, as if they 
© had a mind our good ſubjects ſhould give credit 
« to it: otherwiſe, being warranted by the ſame 
evidence, which they have ſince publiſhed, they 
« would have as well declared, that thoſe rebels 
« publicly threaten the rooting out the name of 
« the Engliſh, and that they will have a King of 
« their own, and no longer be governed by us; 


* 


great reaſon to complain of the abſenſe of juſtice 
and integrity in that declaration, beſide the un- 
fitneſs of other expreſſions. Neither did we 
miſtake the ſubſtance or logic of the meſſage to 
us, at Theobalds, concerning the militia, which 
was no other, and is ſtated to be no other (even 
by that declaration which reproved us) than a 
plain threat, That if we refuſed to join with 
them, they would make a law without us.“ Nor 
hath the practiſe ſince that time been other, 
which will never be juſtified to the moſt ordinary 
(if not partial) underſtandings, by the mere aver- 
ing it to be according to the fundamental laws of 
this kingdom, without giving any direction, 
that the moſt cunning and learned men in the 
laws may be able to find thoſe foundations. () 
Rem. (9) Here is a notorious ambiguity in the 
term, fundamental law. The parliament had clearly 
expreſſed what they underſtood by this fundamental 
law, viz. if the King failed in the diſcharge of his 
duty, the nation ought not however to be withour 
defenſe, and in that caſe it belonged to the par- 
liament to take care thereof, Inſtead therefore of 
aſking, where this law was, it ſeems that the Kin 
ſhould have ſhewn, either that, tho? he neglecte 
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meddle with ſtate- government, or that he never 
had, nor did now neglect jt : for, according to the 
parliament, tho this law was not expreſſed in any 
particular ſtatute, it naturally flowed from the go- 
vernment*s conſtitution. His Majeſty, by requiring 
this law to be produced, ſeems to inſinuate, that 
the parliament, in no caſe whatever, could interfere 
in ſtare-government, except authoriſed fo to do by 
ſome expreſs law; and yet the parliament had 
alleged two caſes, viz. the captivity and nonage of 
a King, wherein they might have the management 
of the government; and they reckoned in this ſame 
claſs the Sovereign's negligence, To this King 
Charles ſhould have returned a reply. 
And we muſt appeal to all the world, whether 
they might not, with as much juſtice, and by 
as much law, have ſeized upon the eſtate of 
every member of both houſes, who diſſented 
from that pretended ordinance (which much the 
major part of the houſe of peers did two or three 
ſeveral times) as they have invaded that power 
of ours over the militia, becauſe we (upon reaſons 
ce they have not ſo much as pretended to anſwer) 
<< refuſe to conſent to that propoſition : (10) 

Rem. (10) The authority aſſumed by the par- 
liament, was not an ordinary authority, nor pre- 
tended to be fo. It was extraordinary for the pre- 
ſent ſuppoſed caſe, that there was great danger — 
the King. As therefore they had not the ſame 
ſuſpicions of thoſe who had, at firſt, refuſed their 
conſent to the ordinance, they could not ſeize their 
eſtates upon the ſame foundation. Thus the con- 
ſequence Charles drew from the parliament's uſur- 
pation ſeems not juſt or rational. 

« And if no better effects, than loſs of time 
and hindrance of the public affairs, have been 
found by our anſwers and replies, let all good 
men judge, by whoſe default, and whoſe want of 
„% duty ſuch effects have been: for as our end 
(indeed only end) in thoſe anſwers and replies, 
e hath been the ſetlement and compoſure of public 
affairs, ſo we are aſſured, and moſt men do be- 
% lieve, that if that due regard and reverence had 
been given to our words, and that conſent and 
obedience to our counſels, which we did expect, 
there had been before this time a chearful calm 
* upon the face of the whole kingdom, every 
„ man injoying his own, with all the peace and ſecu- 
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„ as that they fay, they do nothing but by!“ rity can pollibly be imagined ; which ſurely thoſe 
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his duty, it belonged not to the parliament to 
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An' 1642, < juſtice and favor paſſed by us this parliament, | “ we might have done) to command our attorney- An? 1642. 
„ all thoſe affronts and ſufferings indured and un- general to acquaint our houſe of peers with our 
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ſhip- money, coat and conduct- money, and other 
things ſo abundantly declared (as that declaration 


itſelf confeſſes) in the general remonſtrance of the 


ſtate of the kingdom, publiſhed in November 
laſt, which we wonder to find now avowed to be 


the remonſtrance of both houſes, and which we 


are ſure, was preſented to us only by the houſe 
of commons; and did never, and we are con- 
fident in that time could never have paſſed the 
houſe of peers ; the concurrence and authori 

of which was not then thought neceſſary. Shall 
we believe thoſe reproaches to be the voice of 
the kingdom of England ? That all our loving 
ſubjects, eaſed, refreſhed, ſtrengthened and abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with our acts of grace and favor 
towards them, are willing to be involved in theſe 
unthankful expreſſions? We muſt appeal to the 
thanks and acknowledgments publiſhed in the 
petitions of moſt of the counties of England; 
to the teſtimony and thanks we have received 
from both houſes of parliament, how ſeaſonable, 
how agreeable this uſage of us is to our merit, 
or their former expreſſions. | 

« We have not the leaſt ſwerved or departed 
from our reſolution, or words, in 'the begining 
of this parliament. We ſaid, we were reſolved 
to put ourſelf freely and clearly upon the love 
and affection of our Engliſh ſubjects; and we 
ſay ſo ſtill, as far as concerns England. And 
we call Almighty God to witneſs all our com- 
plaints and jealouſies, which have never been 
cauſeleſs, not out of our houſes of parliament 
(but of ſome few ſchiſmatical, factious and am- 
bitious ſpirits, and upon ſuch grounds, as ſhort 
time, we fear, will juſtify to the world) our 
denial of the militia, our abſenting ourſelf from 
London, have been the effects of an upright and 
faithful affection to our Engliſh ſubjects, that we 
may be able (thro? all the inconventencies we are 
compelled to wreſtle with) at laſt, to preſerve and 
reſtore their religion, laws and liberties unto them, 
&« Since the proceedings againſt lord Kimbolton, 
and the five members, is ſtill looked upon, and 
ſo often preſſed as fo great an advantage againſt 
us, that no retraction made by us, nor no 
actions ſince that time commited againſt us, and 
the law of the land, under the pretenſe of vindi- 
cation of privilege, can fatisfy the contrivers of 
that declaration, but that they would have our 
good ſubjects believe, the accuſation of thoſe ſix 
members muſt be a plot for breaking the neck of 
the parliament (a ſtrange arrogance, if any of 
thoſe members had the pening of that declara- 
tion) and that it is ſo often urged againſt us, as 
it, by that ſingle caſual miſtake of ours (in form 


only) we had forfeited all duty, credit and alle- | 


giance from our people; we muſt, without in- 
deavoring to excuſe that, which in truth was an 
error (our going to the houſe of commons) give 
our people a clear and full narration of the matter 
of fact, aſſuring ourſelf, that our good ſubjects 
will not find our carriage in that buſineſs ſuch as 
hath been reported. | 

« When we reſolved, upon ſuch grounds as, 
when they ſhall be publiſhed, will fatisfy the 
world, that it was fit for our own ſafety and 
honor, and. the peace .of the kingdom, to pro- 
ceed againſt thoſe perſons (11) ; tho we well 
know there was no degree- of privilege in that 
caſe, yet (to ſhew our deſire of correſpondency 
with the two houſes of parliament) we choſe, 


rather than to apprehend their perſons. by the 
66 * miniſters of Juſtice (Which, according 
4 Vor. I, 


% dergone by us) think fit {till to reproach us with | © intention, and the general matter of our charge 


«© (which was yet more particular than a mere ac- 
cuſation) and to proceed accordingly ; and, at 
the ſame time, ſent a ſworn ſervant, a ſerjeant 
at arms, to our houſe of commons, to acquaint 
them, that we did accuſe, and intended to pro- 
e ſecute the five members of that houſe for high- 
*« treaſon, and did require that their perſons might 
be ſecured in cuſtody. 
REM. (11) I have already intimated the par- 
lament to have been chiefly offended, that the 
articles of accuſation; exhibited by the attorney- 
general, were leveled at the whole houſe of com- 
mons, and a great number of lords, as much as at 
the perſons accuſed. Here King Charles maintains 
the matter of the accuſation, ſince it was for the 
kingdom's peace, and paſſes over in filence the 
reaſons, which he reſerved for another time, and 
thereby his vindication cannot be full and perfect. 
«© This we did, not only to ſhew that we in- 
** tended not to violate or invade their privileges, 


but to uſe more ceremony towards them than 
we then conceived in Juſtice might be required 
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of us; and expected at leaſt ſuch anſwer as might 
inform us, if we were out of the way: but we 
received none at all; only in the inſtant, without 
offering any thing of their privileges to our 
conſideration, an order was made (and the ſame 
night publiſhed in print) that if any perſon what- 
ſoever ſhould offer to arreſt the perſon of any 
member of that houſe, without firſt acquainting 
that houſe therewith, and receiving farther orders 
from that houſe, that it ſhould be lawful for ſuch 
members, or any perſon to aſſiſt them, and to 
ſtand upon his or their guard of defenſe, and to 
make reſiſtance, according to the proteſtation 
taken to defend the privileges of © parliament. 
And this was the firſt time we heard the pro- 
c teſtation might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe ; or 
ce that, in any caſe (tho' of the moſt undoubted and 
* unqueſtionable privilege) it might be lawful for 
e any perſon to reſiſt, and uſe violence againſt a 
«© public miniſter of juſtice, armed with lawful au- 
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„ thority, tho' we well knew, that even ſuch a 


«© miniſter might be puniſhed for executing ſuch 
authority. | 9 
«« Upon viewing this order, we muſt confeſs we 


*© were ſomewhat amazed, having never ſeen or 


<< heard of the like, tho' we had known members 


& of either houſe commited without ſo much for- 


mality as we had uſed, and upon crimes of a 
far inferior nature to thoſe we had ſuggeſted ; 
and having no courſe propoſed to us for our pro- 
ceeding, we were upon the matter only told, 
that againſt thoſe perſons we were not to pro- 
ceed at all: that they were above our reach, or 
the reach of the law. It was not then eaſy for 
eus to reſolve what to do. (1) | 

Rem. (12) This is ſomewhat diſguiſed. The 
King was not told, that theſe members were above 
the reach of the law : but only that, the parlia- 
ment ſiting, its members could not be impriſoned 
without the conſent of their houſe, and that it was 
expected the grounds of the accuſation ſhould be 
made known, in order to this conſent. 

« If we imployed our miniſters of juſtice in the 
« yſual way for their apprehenſion (who, without 
« doubt, would not have refuſed to execute our 
& lawful commands) we ſaw what reſiſtance and 
ce oppoſition was like to be made, .which very pro- 
e bably might coſt ſome blood. If we far till, 
« and deſiſted upon this terror, we ſhould at the 
4 beſt have confeſſed our want of power, and the 
« weakneſs of the law. In this ſtrait, we put on 
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© preſenſe, and a clear diſcovery of our intentions 


o 

&* (which haply might not have been ſo well under- 
„ ſtood) could remove thoſe doubts, and . prevent 
ce thoſe inconveniencies, which ſeemed to have 
<< been threatened; and thereupon we reſolved to 
go in perſon to our houſe of commons, which 
e we Ciſcovered not 'till the very minute of our 
<* going; when we ſent out, that our ſervants, 


and ſuch gentlemen as were then in our court, 


„ ſhould attend us to Weſtminſter: but giving 
them expreſs command (as we have expreſſed in 


our anſwer to the ordinance) that no accidents 


of provocation ſhould draw them to any ſuch 
action as might imply a purpoſe of force in us; 

and ourſelf (requiring thoſe of our train, not to | 
come within the door) went into the houſe of 
commons: the bare doing of which we did not 
then conceive, would have been thought more a 
breach of privilege, than if we had gone to the 
<« houſe of peers, and ſent for them to come to us, 
& which is the uſual cuſtom. We uſed the beſt 
« expreſſions we could to aſſure them, how far we 
« were from any intention of violaung their priv1- 
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„ leges z that we intended to proceed legally and 


e nor deſcribe them. 
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t ſpeedily againſt the perſons we had accuſed, and 
« deſired therefore, if they were in the houſe, that 
de they might be delivered to us; or, it abſent, 
« that ſueh courſe might be taken for their forth- 
« coming, as might ſatisty our jaſt demands : and 
« ſo we departed, having no other purpoſe of 
« force, if they had been in the houſe, than we 
have before proteſted before God, in our anſwer 
« to the ordinance. You have an account of our 
« part of this ſtory fully, let our people judge 

freely of it. What followed on their part (tho 
« this declaration tells you, * it could not with- 
« draw any part of their reverence and obedience 
« from us ;* it may be any part of theirs it did 
% not) we ſhall have too much cauſe hereafter to 
«« inform the world. | 

«© There will be no end of the diſcourſe, and 
e upbraiding us with evil counſellors, if, upon our 
<« conſtant denial of knowing any, they will not 
% youchſafe to inform us of them; and, after eight 
„months amuſing the kingdom with the expecta- 
<< tion of a diſcovery of a malignant party, and of 
« evil counſellors, they will not at laſt name any, 
Let the actions and lives of 
„ men be examined, who have contrived, coun- 
<< ſelled, actually conſented to grieve and burden 
% our people; and if fuch be about us, or any 
<« againſt whom any notorious, malicious crime can 
« be proved; if we ſhelter and protect any ſuch, 


A 


o 


* 


et our injuſtice be publiſhed to the world : but 


< till that be done, particularly and manifeſtly 
„% (for we ſhall never conclude any man, upon a 
<« bare general vote of the major part of either, or 
<« both houſes, *till it be evident that major part 
<& be without paſſion or affection) we muſt look 
<«« upon the charge this declaration puts on us, of 


« cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented 
<« party of the kingdom againſt them, as a hea- 
vier and unjuſter tax upon our juſtice and honor, 
&« than any we have, or can lay upon the framers 
« of that declaration. (13) | 
 RemMaRK (13) With ſuch reſtrictions, one may 
diſpute eternally: for who ſhould be judge, whether 
the major part of the houſe were without paſſion 
or prejudice ? | 

% And now to countenance thoſe unhandſome 
« expreſſions, whereby uſually they have implied 
« our connivanee at, or want of zeal againſt the 
6c: rebellion of Ireland (fo. odious to all good men) 
* they have found a new way of exprobration : 
<< Phat the proclamation againſt ' thoſe. bloody 
* traitors came not out *till the begining} of Janua- 


copies were appointed to be printed.“ It is well 
&« known where we were at that time, when that 
ce rebellion brake forth; in Scotland: that we im- 
«« mediately from thence recommended the care of 


ce that buſineſs to both houſes of parliament here, 


« after we had provided for all fiting ſupplies 
«« from our kingdom of Scotland: that after our 
« retum hither, we obſerved all thoſe forms for 
ee that ſervice, which we were adviſed to by our 
«« council of Ireland, or both houſes of parliament 
« here; and if no proclamations iſſued out ſooner 
« (of which for the preſent - we are not certain, 
« but think that others before that time were ifſued 
ee by our direction) it was, becauſe the lords juſtices 
de of that kingdom deſired them no ſooner, and 
« When they did, the number they deſired was but 
« twenty, which they adviſed might be ſigned by 
« Us, which we, for expedition of the ſervice, 
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* ry, tho? that rebellion brake out in October; Caarrys] 
and then, by ſpecial command from us, but forty Ax* 1642 
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«« commanded to be printed (a circumſtance not 
«« required by them) thereupon we ſigned more 


te then our juſtices deſired. All which was very 
ce well known to ſome members, of one or both 
e houſes of parliament, who have the more to an- 
ce (wer, if they forbore to expreſs it at the paſ- 
«« ſing of this declaration: and if they did expreſs 
ce it, we have the greater reaſon to complain, that 
« fo envious an aſperſion ſhould be caſt on us to 


% our people, when they know well how to anfwer 
their own objections. (14) 


Rx MARK (14) This anſwer appears ſomewhat 
weak ; for pong forty copies would have been 


ſufficient for Ireland, why was not the proclama- 
tion publiſhed in England? King Charles makes 
no anſwer to what the 
clamation againft the Scots. 

«« What that complaint is againſt the parliament, 


e put forth in our name, which is ſuch an evidence 


and countenance to the rebels, and ſpeaks the 


fame language of the parliament which the rebels 


& do, we cannot underſtand. All our aniwars and 


«« declarations have been, and are owned by us, 


% and have been atteſted under our own hand; if 
% any other had been publiſhed in our name, and 
<« withour our authority, it would be eaſy for both 
e houſes of parliament to difcover and apprehend 
e the authors: and we wiſh, that whoſoever was 
<< truſted with the drawing and pening of that de- 

claration, had no more authority or cunning to 
<< impoſe upon, or deceive the major part of thoſe 
votes by which it paſſed, than any man hath to 
„ prevail with us to publiſh, in our own name, 
* any thing but the ſenſe and reſolution of our 
« own heart; or, that the contriver of that decla- 
<« ration could, with as good a conſcience, call 
« God to witneſs, that all his counſels and indea- 
& vors have been free from all private aims, per- 
ce ſonal reſpects or paſſions whatſoever, as we have 
« done and do; that we never had or knew of 
ce ſuch reſolutions of bringing up the army to Lon- 
« don. And ſince this new device is found out, 
«© inſtead of anſwering our reaſons, or ſatisfying 


« our juſt demands, to blaſt our declarations and 


« anſwers, as if they were not eur own (a bold, 
« ſenſeleſs imputation) we are ſure that every an- 
ce ſwer and declaration, publiſhed by us, is much 
« more our own, than any one of thoſe bold, 
ce threatening and reproachtul petitions and remon- 
« ſtrances are the a 


« and if. the penner of that declaration had been 


« careful of the truit repoſed in him, he would 


neuer have denied (and thereupon found fault 
«« with our juſt indignation) in the text or margin, 
e that we had never been charged with the inten- 
« tion of any force, and that, in their whole de- 
« claration, there is no word tending to fuch a 

<<. reproach; 


rliament faid of the pro- 


of either, or both houſes : © 
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CaaRLes | © reproach 3 the contrary whereof is ſo evident, 


Ax' 1 642 . 
— 


1 


ce that we are in expreſs terms charged in that de- 
4 claration, that we ſent them gracious meſſages, 
« when, with our privity, bringing up the army 
“% was-1n agitation, And even in this declaration 
« they ſeek to make our people believe ſome ſuch 
ce thing to be proved in the depoſitions now pub- 
6 liſhed, wherein, we doubt not, they will as 
« much fail, as they do in their cenſure of that 
tc petition ſhewed formerly to us by captain Legg, 
and ſubſcribed by us with C. R. which, not- 
withſtanding our full and particular narration of 
the ſubſtance of that petition, the circumſtances 
of our ſeeing and approving it, this declaration 
is pleaſed to ſay, was full of ſcandal to the par- 
liament, and might have proved dangerous to 
the whole kingdom. If they have this dangerous 
petition in their hands, we have no reaſon to 
<< believe any tenderneſs to us-ward hath kept them 
from communicating it: it they have it not, 
<< we ought to have been believed. But that all 
good people may compute their other pretended 

dangers by their clear underſtanding of this, 
the noiſe whereof hath not been inferior to any 
of the reſt, we have recovered a true copy of 
the very petition we ſigned with C. R. which 
ſhall in fit time be publiſhed ; and which we 
hope will open the eyes of our good people.(15) 
Concerning our warrant for mr, Jermin's paſſage, 
* our anſwer was true and full: but for his black 
«© ſattin ſuit, and white boots, we can give no 
account. | 

Remark (15) This whole article of the anſwer 
ſeems very weak, ſince his Majeſty's defenſe con- 
ſiſts only of his own teſtimony. There could not 
be a properer occaſion to publiſh this petition, of 
which he ſaid he had a true copy: but, in defering 
its publication to a more convenient time, he 
gave room to ſuſpect there were ſome things in 
the petition which were not greatly to his favor, 
« We complained. in our declaration, and as 
often as we have occaſion to mention our return 
and reſidence near London we ſhall complain, 
of the barbarous and ſeditious tumults at Weſt- 
minſter and Whitehall, which indeed were ſo 
full of ſcandal to our government, and danger 
to our perſon, that we ſhall never think of our 
return thither, *till we have juſtice for what is 
ce paſſed, and ſecurity for the time to come: and 
ce if there was ſo great a neceſſity, or deſire of our 
« return, as is pretended, in all this time, upon 
t ſo often preſſing our deſires, and upon cauſes 
« ſo notorious, e ſhould at leaſt have procured 
« ſome order for the future. But that declaration 
« tells us, we are upon the matter miſtaken: the 
« reſort of the citizens to Weſtminſter, was as 
lawful as the reſort of great numbers every day, 
in the term, to the ordinary courts of juſtice. 
They knew no tumults. Strange! Was the diſ- 
orderly appearance of ſo many thouſand people, 
with ſtaves and ſwords, crying thro' the ſtreets, 
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houſes ( inſomuch the members could hardly paſs 
to and fro) * No biſhops! Down with the bi- 
ſhops! no tumults > What member is there, 
of either houſe, who faw not thoſe numbers, 
and heard not thoſe cries? And yet, lawful aſ- 
ſemblies! Were not ſeveral members of either 
houſe aflaulted, threatened and ill- treated? And 
yet, no tumults! Why made the houſe of peers 
2 declaration, and ſent it down to the houſe of 
commons, for the ſuppreſſing of tumults, if there 
were no tumults? And if there were any, why 


« liſhed? When the attempts were fo viſible, and 
the threats ſo loud to pull down the abbey at 
« Weſtminſter, had we not cauſe to apprehend 


ww 


| << in that diſpute. 


Weſtminſter-hall, the paſſages between both | 


was not ſuch a declaration conſented to and pub- | 


ce that ſuch people would continue their work to CHARLESI 


cc 
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time are we in! That a few impudent, mali- 
cious (to give them no worſe term) men, ſhould 
caſt ſuch a ſtrange miſt of error before the eyes 
of both houſes of parliament, as that they either 
cannot, or will not ſee, how manifeſtly they 
injure themſelves by maintaining theſe viſible 
untruths? We ſay no more. By the help of 
God, and the law, we will have juſtice for 
„ thoſe tumults. (16) , 
REMARK (16) The parliament's declaration con- 
tained two points upon this article. Firſt ; That 
the concourſe of people at Weſtminſter was no tu- 
mult. Secondly ; That his Majeſty's perſon was 
in no danger, ſince on the morrow he went thro' 
the city without- a guard, and moreover ſtayed 
ſeveral days at Whitehall in ſafety. King Charles 
here replies to the firſt of theſe, and leaves the other 
without reply. Only he draws a conſequence, that 
Whitehall was in danger, becauſe the people 
threatened to pull down Weſtminſter-abbey ; a 
circumſtance which does not any where appear in 
the accounts of theſe tumults. po 
From excepting (how weightily let every man 
Judge) to what we have ſaid, that declaration 
“ proceeds to cenſure us for what we have not ſaid, 
„ for the prudent omiffions in our anſwer, We 
“ forbore to ſay any thing of the words ſpoken 
* at Kenſington, or the articles againſt our deareſt 
conſort, and of the accuſation of the ſix mem- 
bers: of the laſt we had ſpoken often; and we 
thought enough of the other two; having never 
accufed any (tho' God knows what truth there 
might be in either) we had no reaſon to give any 
particular anſwer, | 
„ We do not reckon ourſelf bereaved of any 
part of our prerogative, which we are pleaſed 
freely, for a time, to part with by bill; yer 
we muſt ſay, we dh a great truſt in our 
two houſes of parliament, when we diveſted our- 
ſelf of the power of diſſolving this parliament, 
which was a juſt, neceſſary and proper preroga- 
tive: but we are glad to hear their reſolution, 
that it ſhall not incourage them to do any thing, 
which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been 
done; if it do, it will be ſuch a breach of 
truſt God will require an account for at their 
«© hands. 
&« For the militia, we have ſaid ſo much in it 
«© heretofore, and the point is ſo well underſtood 
« by all men, that we will waſte time no more 
We never ſaid, there was no 
« ſuch thing as an orginance (thoꝰ we know that 
% they have been long diſuſed) but that there 
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ce the King's conſent : and that is true; and the 
«« unneceſlary precedent cited in that declaration 
« doth not offer to prove the contrary. But 
«© enough of that; God and the law muſt deter- 
«© mine that buſineſs. 

« Neither hath this declaration given us an 
cc ſatisfaction concerning the votes of the fifteenth. 
« and ſixteenth of March laft, which we muſt de- 
ee clare, and appeal to all the world in the point, to 
ebe the greateſt violation of our privilege, the law 


e right of parliament, that can be imagined, One 
« of theſe votes is (and there needs no other to de- 
« ſtroy the King and people) That when the 
e lords and commons (it is well the commons are 
ee admited to their part in judicature) ſhall declare 
ce what the law of the land is, the ſame muſt be aſ- 
te ſented to, and obeyed ; that is the ſenſe in few 
4% words. Where is every man's property; every 


« man's liberty? If a major part of both houſes de- 
* «6 clare that the law is, that the younger Mn 
| , 66 a 


« Whitehall? Yet, no tumults! What a ſtrange Ax' 16 


ce was never any ordinance, or can be, without 
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cc of the land, the liberty of the ſubject, and the 
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Cart esl © ſhall inherit, what is become of all the families 
Ax' 1642. and eſtates. in the kingdom ? It they declare that, 
3 by the fundamental law of the land, ſuch a raſh 
« action, ſuch an unadviſed word ought to be 
«© puniſhed by perpetual imprifonment, is not the 
« ljberty of the ſubject, durante bene placito,' 
& remedileſs? That declaration confeſſeth, They 
pretend not to a power of making new laws 3 
<&< that without us they cannot do that. 1 need 
&« no ſuch power, if their declaration can ſuſpend 
ce this ſtatute from being obeyed or executed, and 
e make this order, which is no ſtatute, to be obeycd 
*< and executed. If they have power to declare lord 
« Digby, waiting on us to Hampton-court, and 
« thence viſiting ſome officers at Kingſton, with 
, à coach and fix horſes, to be levying of war and 


* againſt us by force of arms, to be an act of affec- 
e tion and loyalty, what needs a power of making; 
« new laws? Or is there ſuch a thing as law left? 

« We deſire our good ſubjects to mark the reaſon 
« and conſequence of theſe votes, the progrels they 
« have already made, and how infinite that progreſs 
« may be. Firſt, they vote the kingdom is in im- 
« minent danger (it is above three months fince 
&« they diſcerned it) from enemies abroad, and a 

«© Popiſhand diſcontented party at home: this is 
| <6 matter of fact; the law follows. This vote hath 

«« given them authority, by law (the fundamental 
« Jaws of the kingdom) to order and diſpoſe of the 
<« militia of the Kingdom, and, with this power, 
e and to prevent that danger, to enter into our 
« towns, ſeize upon our magazine, and by force 
« keep both from us. Is not this our caſe? Firſt, 
<« they vote we have an intention to levy war againſt 
„ our parliament (a); that is matter of fact: then 
« they declare ſuch as ſhall aſſiſt us to be guilty 
« of high-treaſon ; that is the law, and proved by 
« two ſtatutes themſelves know to be repealed : 
« no matter for that, they declare it. Upon this 
« ground they exerciſe the militia, and ſo actually 
„ qo that upon us, which they have voted we in- 
« tended to do upon them. Who doth not ſee the 
« confuſion which muſt follow upon ſuch a power 
« of declaring ? If they ſhould now vote, that we 
«« did not write this declaration, but that ſuch a 
« one did it, which is ſtill matter of fact; and then 
declare, that for ſo doing he is an enemy to the 
« commonwealth ; what is become of the law that 
« man was born to? And if all their zeal for the. 
« defenſe of the law be but to defend that which 
de they declare to be law, their own votes, it will 
not be in their power to ſatisfy any man of their 
« good intentions to the 4 peace, but ſuch as 
« are willing to relinquiſh their titles to Magna 
« Charta,* and hold their lives and fortunes by a 
« vote of a major part of both houſcs. In a word, 
« we deny not but that they may have power 10 
« declare, in a particular doubttul caſe, regularly 
ce brought before them, what law is; but to make 
« a general declaration, whereby the known rule 

of the law may be croſſed or altered, they have 

« no power, nor can exerciſe any, without bring- 
« ing the lite and liberty of the ſubject to a lawleſs 
and arbitrary ſubjection. (17). 

Re MARK (17) It muſt have been a great mor- 
tification to King Charles, to be forced to ſhew, by 
ſuch good arguments, the miſchiefs which flow 
from arbitrary power. The ſame reaſons uſed by 
this Prince to demonſtrate, . that arbitrary power 
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ims, ſerved to prove, that it was equally hazard- 

ous to leave, not every King of England. but 1 
himſelf in particular, inveſted wich the authority — 
allowed him by the laws, conſidering the ufe he 

had already made of that power. FP 

We complained (and let the world judge of 

the juſtice and neceſſity of that complaint) of 

the multitude of ſeditious pamphlets and ſer- 

mons; and that declaration tells us, they know 

we have ways enough in our ordinary courts of 

Juſtice to puniſh thoſe : ſo we have to puniſh 
tumults and riots, and yet they will not ſerve our 

turn to keep our towns, our foreſts and parks 

from violence (b). And, it may be, tho' thoſe 

< courts have ſtill the power to puniſh, they may 
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have loſt the ſkilt to define what riots and 
„ high-treaſon; and ſir John Hotham's defying us 
eto our face, keeping our town, fort and goods | 


tumults are; otherwiſe a jury in Southwark, 
legally impanneled to examine a riot there, would 
not have been fuperſeded, and the ſheriff in- 
joined not to proceed, by virtue of an order of 
the houſe of commons, which it ſeems at that 
time had the ſole power of declaring. But it 
is no wonder, that they who could not ſee the 
tumults, do not conſider the pamphlets and ſer- 
„ mous, tho' the author of the Proteſtation Pro- 
teſtedꝰ be well known to be Burton (that infa- 
* mous diſturber of the peace of this church and 
e ſtate) and that he preached it at Weſtminſter, 
*in the hearing of diverſe members of the houſe 
* of commons. But of ſuch pamphlets, and ſedi- 
* tzous preacheys (diverſe whereof have been recom- 
mended, if not impoſed upon ſeveral pariſhes, by 
* ſome members of both houſes, by what autho- 
„ rity we know not) we ſhall hereafter take a 
„ farther account. (18) 

REM. (18) Theſe ſermons contained, chiefly, 
the maxims which the parliament would have 
eſtabliſhed, or pretended to be agreeable to the 
laws; but which the King looked upon as ſedi- 
tious, and for that reaſon affirmed the parliament 
ought to puniſh the authors. This Burton was the 
ſame whoſe ears were cut off by the ſtar-chamber, 
and who was baniſhed to Guernſey, for publiſhing 
a treatiſe againſt the church of England. It ſeems 
here, that his Majeſty was diſpleaſed with the par- 
liament's reverſing his ſentence. 5 

“ We confeſs, we have little ſkill in the laws, and 
„ thoſe who have had moſt, we now find are 
* much to ſeek. Yet we cannot underſtand or 
<< believe, that every ordinary court, or any court, 
hath power to raiſe what guard they pleaſe, 
and under what command they pleaſe ; neither 
* can we imagine what dangerous effects they 
„ found by the guard we appointed them, or in- 
«© deed any the leaſt occaſion why they needed a 
«« guard at all. | 

But of all the imputations, ſo cauſeleſly and 
« unjuſtly laid upon us by that declaration, we 
«© moſt wonder at that charge, ſo apparently and 
e evidently untrue ; that ſuch are continually pre- 
c fered and countenanced by us, who are friends, 
« or favorers, or related unto the chief authors and 
e actors of that arbitrary power, heretofore pra- 
„ Etiſed or complained of : and, on the other fide, 
«« that ſuch as did appear againſtit, are daily diſcoun- 
e tenanced and diſgraced, We would know one 
ce perſon who contributed to the ills of thoſe times, 
% or had dependance upon thoſe who did, whom 
% we do, or lately have countenanced or pre- 
« fered : nay, we are confident (and we may Jook 
« for no other at their hands) as they have been 
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was a natural conſequence of the parliament's max- 
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always moſt eminent aſſertors of the public li- 
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(a) Theſe votes paſſed in the interval between pablication of the parliament's declaration, and that of his Majeſty's 


anſwer. Rapin. 


(b) This alludes to a diſturbance which happened in the park and foreſt of Windſor. Rapin, 


* berties 
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CuarLesl “ berties, ſo, if they found us inclined to any 0 reaſon, the rule of our government, but ſuffer Cuanzrsl 
An? 1442. Athing not agreeable to honor and juſtice, they ourſelf to be aſſiſted (which we never denied) AN* 1642. 
AH ——s * would leave us to-morrow. Whether different!“ by our great council, We require no othe 
e perſons have not and do not receive countenance | ©* liberty to our will, than t 
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elſewhere, and upon what grounds, let all men 
judge; and whether we have not been forward 
enough to honor and prefer thoſe of the moſt 
contrary opinion, how little comfort ſoever we 
have had of thoſe preferments; in beſtowing of 
which hereafter we ſhall be more guided by 
mens actions than opinions. And therefore we 
had good cauſe to beſtow that admonition (for 
we aſſure you it was an admonition of our own) 
upon both our houſes of parliament, to take 
heed of inclining, under the ſpecious ſhews of 
neceſſity and danger, to the exerciſe of ſuch ar- 
bitrary power as they before complained of: the 
advice will do no harm, and we ſhall be glad to 
ſee it followed. i 

* And are all the ſpecious promiſes, and loud 
profeſſions of making us a great and glorious 
King; of ſetling a greater revenue upon us than 
any of our anceſtors have injoyed , of making 
us to be honored at home, and feared abroad, 
reſolved into this; that they will be ready to 


ſetle our revenue in an honorable proportion, 


when we ſhall put ourſelf in ſuch a poſture of 
government, that our ay gy may be ſecure to 
injoy our juſt protection for their religion, laws 
and liberties ? What poſture of government they 
intend, we know not, nor can we imagine what 
ſecurity our good ſubjects can deſire for their 
religion, laws and liberties, which we have not 
offered, or fully given. (19) 094; 1 

Rem. (19) Unhappily, fince the violation of 


the petition of right, neither his Majeſty's word, 

nor his promiſes, nor even acts of parliament, had 

been deemed a ſufficient ſecurity : at leaſt, plau- 

ſible reaſons were alleged not to confide in them. 

Nothing but the militia could ſatisfy the parliament, 

and that was what King Charles would not wil- 
lingly concede. | 


And is it ſuitable to the duty and dignity of 
both houſes of parliament, to anſwer our partl- 
cular, weighty expreſſions of the cauſes of our 
remove from London (fo generally known to 
the kingdom) with a ſcoff, that they hope we 
were driven trom thence, not by our own fears, 
bur by the fears of lord Digby, and his retinue 


of Cavaliers? Sure the penner of that declaration 


inſerted that ungrave and inſolent expreſſion (as 
he hath done diverſe others) without the conſent 
or examination of both houſes, who would not 
ſo lightly have departed from their former pro- 
feſſions of duty to us. ; 

„ Whether the way to a good underſtanding, 
between us and our people, hath been as zea- 
louſly preſſed by them, as it hath been profeſſed 
and delired by us, will be eaſily diſcerned by thoſe 
who obſerve, that we have left no public act un- 
done on our part which, in the leaſt degree, might 
be neceſſary to the peace, plenty and ſecurity of 
our ſubjects, and that they have not diſpatched 
one act which hath given the leaſt evidence of 
their particular affection and kindneſs to us; 
but, on the contrary, have diſcountenanced and 
hindered the teſtimony other men would give to 
us of their affections 3 witneſs, the ſtoping and 
keeping back the bill of ſubſidies granted by 
the clergy almoſt a year ſince z which, tho 
our perional wants are ſo notoriouſly known, 
they will not to this time pals : ſo they not only 
forbear ſupplying us themſelves, but Keep the 
love and bounty of other men from us, and 
afford no other anſwers to all our deſires, 
all our reaſons (indeed not to be anſwered) than, 
that we muſt not make our underſtanding, or 
Ne 49. Vor. II. | 
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he meaneſt of them do 
(we wiſh they would always uſe that liberty) 
not to conſent to any thing evidently contrary 
to our conſcience and underſtanding ; and we 
have and ſhall always give as much eſtimation 
and regard to the advice and counſel of both our 
houſes of parliament, as ever Prince hath done; 
but we ſhall never (and we hope our people will 
never) account the contrivance of a few factious, 
ſeditious perſons, a malignant party who would 
lacrifice the common-wealth to their own fury 
and ambition, the wiſdom of parliament : and 
that the juſtifying and defending ſuch perſons (of 
whom, and of their particular ſiniſter ways to 
compaſs their own bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly 
inform the world) is not the way to preſerve 
parliaments, but is the oppoſing and prefering 
the conſideration of a few unworthy perſons be- 
fore their duty to their King, or their care of 
the kingdom. They would have us remember, 
that our reſolutions do concern kingdoms, and 
therefore are not to be moulded by our own un- 
derſtanding. We well remember it; but we 
would have them remember that, when their 
conſultations indeavor to leſſen the office and 
dignity of a King, they meddle with that which 
is not within their determination, and of which 
we muſt give an account to God and our other 
kingdoms, and muſt maintain with the ſacrifice 
of our life. 

«© Laſtly; that declaration tells you of a pre- 
ſent deſperate and malicious plot the malignant 
party is now acting, under the plauſible notions 
of ſtiring men up to a care ot preſerving the 
King's prerogative ; maintaining the diſcipline of 
the church; upholding and continuing the reverence 
and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and incouraging 
learning (indeed plauſible and honorable notions 
to act any thing upon) and that upon theſe 
grounds, diverſe mutinous petitions have been 


framed in London, Kent and other places. 


Upon what grounds would theſe men have peti- 
tions framed? Have ſo many petitions (even 
againſt the form and conſtitution of the king- 


dom, and the laws eſtabliſhed) been joyfully 


received and accepted? And ſhall petitions 
framed upon theſe grounds be called mutinous ? 
Have multitudes of mean, unknown, inconſider- 
able, contemptible perſons, about the city and 
ſuburbs of London, had liberty to petition 


againſt the government of the church ; againſt 


the book of common-prayer ; againſt the free- 


dom and privilege of parliament, and been 
thanked for it? And ſhall it be called mutiny 
in the graveſt and beſt citizens of London, in 
the gentry and commonalty of Kent, to frame 
petitions upon theſe grounds, and to deſire to 
be governed by the known laws of the land, 
not by orders or votes of either, or both houſes? 
Can this be thought the wiſdom and juſtice of 
both houſes of parliament ? Is it not evidently 
the work of a faction within or without both 
houſes, who deceive the truſt repoſed in them, 
and have now told us what mutiny is? To tir 
up men to a care of preſerving our prerogative, 
maintaining the diſcipline of the church, uphoiding 
and continuing the reverence and ſolemnity o 

God's ſervice, incouraging of learning, is mu- 
tiny. Let heaven and earth, God and man, 
judge between us and theſe men. And however 
ſuch petitions are there called mutinous, and the 
petitioners threatened, diſcountenanced, cenſured 
and impriſoned. It they bring ſuch lawful 
petitions to us, we will graciouſly receive them, 
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CHanLesl © and defend them and their rights againſt what 
Ax' 1642. Wo ſoever, with the uttermoſt hazard of our 
ing. | 


Loy = ©* | 

"y W. have been the longer (to our very great 
* pe in this anſwer, that we might give the 
4 world ſatisfaction, even in the moſt. trivial 
&« particulars which have been objected againſt us; 
and that we may not be again reproached with 
& any more „ prudent omiſſions.” It we have been 
« compeled to ſharper language than we affect, let 
&« it he conſidered, how vile, how inſufferable our 
« provocations have been: and except to repel 
force be to aſſault, and to give punctual and ne- 
* ceſſary anſwers to rough and infolent demands 
« be to make invectives, we are confident the 
& world will accuſe us of too much mildnels, 
„ and all our good ſubjects will think we are not 


& well dealed with, and will judge of us, and of 


e their own happineſs and ſecurity in us, by our 
e actions; which we deſire may no longer proſper, 
or have a bleſſing from God upon them and us, 
e than they ſhall be directed to the glory of God, 
ce in the maintenance of the true Proteſtant pro- 
46 feſſion; to the preſervation of the property and 
liberty of the ſubje& ; in the obſervation of the 
& laws, and to the maintenance of the rights and 
<« freedom of parliament in the allowance and pro- 
« rection of all their juſt privileges.“ 
Explication On peruſing all theſe papers, in this ſecond part 
of the differ- of King Charles I's reign, one ſhould ſeemingly 
ences between have a perfect knowledge of the differences between 
King andpar- that Prince and his parliament, and the ſubject be 
— exhauſted. Nevertheleſs, if a reader keeps to the 
papers publiſhed on both ſides,” he will not have a 
very ſtrong idea of the cauſe of theſe differences. In 
order thereto, he muſt underſtand the motives 
which they took care not to diſcover in their mani- 
feſtoes, publiſhed only with deſign to gain the pub- 
lic's approbation. The following recital will, in 
my opinion, ſerve to give a clear and manifeſt idea of 
theſe differences. 1 ſhall not ſay any thing but 
what has been intimated in ſeveral places; and yet, 
I am of opinion it will not be ſuperfluous briefly 
to recapitulate the whole, which may be of ſervice 
to ſhew the grounds and cauſes of the civil wars. 
Atter what has been advanced, it muſt be laid 
down as a fact undeniable, that King Charles had 
formed a deſign to eſtabliſh in England a power 
unlimited. They who deny this, have only to 
ſeek in their imagination a more natural cauſe 
of the peoples diſcontent againſt his government : 
but it is certain, whatever their ſyſtem may be, 
they will not, without this, ever be able ſo to re- 
concile it with the events as to fatisfy ſuch as are 
unprejudiced. The four preceding parliaments con- 
ſidered this Monarch's procedure, from the begin- 
ing of his reign, as tending to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm. 
This was what they termed their grievances, the 
redreſs whereot they had frequently, tho' truitleſly 
required, : : 5 
King Charles J, inherited his father's irradic- 
able averſion to the Puritans, or Preſbyterians. 
Like him, he was perſuaded, that their principles 
touching eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, were directly op- 
polite to monarchy. Both went {till farther. They 
"believed not only, that all the Puritans were anti- 
monarchical, bur likewiſe, that all thoſe who were 
averſe to arbitrary govenment were confirmed Puri- 
tans. This induced Charles I, to reſolve on ruin- 
ing ſuch as were not ſubmiſſive enough to his will, 
by confounding them all under the name of Puri- 
tans. To that end, he admited into his council, 
and public offices, ſuch only as adhered to thoſe his 
maxlms. Hence ſprang all the ſeverities exerciſed 
by the council, ſtar-chamber, high-commiſfion, 
judges, and the whole magiſtracy, on thoſe who, 
according to the court's notions, were infected with 


Puritaniſm, tho' many of theſe men were ſincerel 
attached to the church of England. Herein thi 
Prince, contrary to his intention, did a very con- 
ſiderable ſervice to the true Preſbyterians, ſince he 
contounded their intereſts with thoſe of a great 
number of people, who would not, otherwiſe, have 
had any inclination to Preſbytery. The truth is, 
they were alike menaced with the ſame deſtruction : 
and therefore, in the elections for this laſt par- 


liament, many of principles contrary to King and 


court, were returned. Among theſe the Preſby- 
terians were the moſt ardent, perceiving their ruin 
was determined, and would ſoon approach if 
Charles ſucceeded in his deſigns. Thus, the Preſ- 
byterian party, which before made but a very in- 


conſiderable figure in the kingdom, grew power- 


tul, by the junction of that other ſort of Puritans, 
N the court had pleaſed to confound with 
them. 

Contrariwiſe, archbiſhop Laud, with ſome other 
court-prelates, deviſed a method, which could not 
tail affording them occaſions to perſecute the 
Puritans, This was to injoin moſt rigorouſly 
the obſervance of certain practiſes, which moſt 
people regarded as indifferent: nay, they ſubjoined 
diverſe innovations, which offended not only the 
Preſbyterians, but allo many of the church of 
England. This produced great murmurs: but 
people were not latished with complaining, they 
openly diſobeyed, and their diſobedience afforded 
a pretenſe to puniſhment, Hereby the biſhops, 
who were the chief authors of theſe innovations, 
rendered themſelves ſo odious, that many believed 
there was juſt reaſon to ſuſpect a deſign to reſtore 
the Romiſh creed, ſince the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
innovations was ſo ardently purſued, which ſeemed 
to tend only to draw the church of England nearer 
to that of Rome. If to this diſcontent be added 
that occaſioned by King Charles's adminiſtration, 
with regard to the peoples liberties and parliamen- 
tary privileges, it will not be difficult to con- 
ceive, that the nation in general was extremely diſ- 
ſatisfied. 5 

Tho? in this laſt parliament there were many Preſ- 
byterians, for the above mentioned reawn, they 
were not however ſtrong enough to form a party 
capable of oppoſing that of the church, had 
they at firſt diſcovered their intentions; ſo, it 
may be affirmed that, in general, the deſign of 
this parliament, when they met, was not to over- 
throw the church of England, and eſtabliſh Preſ- 
bytery in its room; tho? it can ſcarce be doubted 
this was the private aim of the Preſbyterians : bur, 
as their number was too ſmall to oppoſe all the 
other members, they reſolved to join with that 
party which oppoſed the King for procuring a re- 
dreſs of grievances. Among thoſe grievances, ſome 
concerned religion, as thoſe innovations which of. 
tended the Church-men no leſs than the Preſby- 
terians themſelves, Upon this ſubject, theſe latter 
ſcrupled not declaiming ſtrenuouſly whenſoever oc- 
caſion offered, and repreſenting theſe grievances as 
being of very dangerous conſequence. This they 


becauſe, as I obſerved, moſt of the members of 
parliament were already prejudiced againſt the pre- 
lates innovations and their whole conduct. As King 
Charles was exceſſively zealous for the church of 
England, and of the number of thoſe who con- 
ſidered the innovations and ſome other trifles as 
neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the public worſhip, 
he oppoſed their ſuppreſſion as much as poſſible, 
not directly, but by means of the biſhops, Popiſh 
lords, and others of his party: wheretore the Preſ. 
byterians indeavored to convince all the reſt of the 
contrary party, that as long as biſhops fat in the 


houſe of lords, it would be in a manner impoſſible 
to 


y Cnarr ps] 
IS AN? 1642. 
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could do without diſcovering themſelves too openly, 
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cnARLEsI to attain a full redreſs of grievances. The houſe of | rity : but people would not rely on his aſſeverations. CMARLISI 
Aw 1642. commons perſiſted therefore in ſo ordering matters, | Thus much 1s certain, that whatever he ſaid, or did, An' 1642. 
[ that the biſhops votes ſhould be ſilenced, wherein | in favor of the laws, was little conformable to the WY Wu 


they met with great obſtacles : but finally, by means 


of the tumults, they frightened them away, and in- 
duced them to preſent the proteſtation, which oc- 
caſioned the ordering twelve of them to the Tower. 
By this ſame means, the Popiſh lords were alſo con- 
ſtrained to abſent themſelves from the parliament. 
From that time the royal party became very tceble, 
and the Preſbyterians acquired freſh vigor. 
Afterwards, the Preſbyterian faction, having 
gained ſo much ground, ſedulouſly applied them- 
lelves to cheriſh the diſſenſion between King and 
parliament. They it was who got paſſed the re- 
monſtrance of the kingdom's ſtate and condition, 
which was preſented to Charles at his return from 
Scotland, and was as the ſignal of this rupture, 
Unhappily, there was in the Preſbyterian party 
another claſs of men, who concealed themſelves, 
and were afterwards known by the. name of Inde- 
pendents. This party, as they could not accompliſh 
their ſecret deſigns without diſorder and confuſion, 
affected a rigid Preſbyterianiſm, and ſtrove to carry 
matters to extremities, under color of maintaining 
Preſbytery, tho' in reality their intention was to 


deſtroy it, as well as the church of England. 


Mean while his Majeſty, withdrawing to York, 
and perceiving a war unavoidable, ſent private no- 
tice to all whom he thought his friends in both 
houſes, to leave the parliamcit and repair to York, 
or clſewhere. Many obcycd, and by their retreat 
the Preſbyterian party became ſuperior in the two 
houſes. Before that time, when any thing was 
moved by the Preſbyterians, tending to the ſub- 
verſion of the church of England, thoſe who had 
any regard for the church failed not oppoſing it, 
anch of this number were all King Charles's friends 
but, ſoon as theſe were retired, the Preſbyterian 
party, by their ſuperiority in both houſes, paſſed 
whatever they pleaſed : this is what Charles ob- 
ſerved ir ſeveral paſſages of his anſwer. Thus, the 
Preſbyterian faction prevailed in both houſes, and 
ſccratly intended to alter church- government; but 
the uüng being impracticable, ſo long as Charles 
ſhould preſerve his powet, it is evident that, accor- 


ding to this project, It greatly imported the par- 


liament, which was directed by the Preſbyterians, 
carefully to avoid whatever tended towards accom- 
modation, which would have diſconcerted all their 
meaſures : but they took care not to diſcover too 
plainly their deſigns, it not being yet time, till 
they had put it out of this Prince's power to pre- 


vent the execution. So, notwithſtanding they ren- 


dered as plauſible as they were able their fears and 
jealouſies of his Majeſty, and tho? it ſhould be 
granted they had reaſon to fear and be jealous, 
there is however room for a preſumption, that the 
danger they repreſented as ſo very, imminent, was 
not ſo real as they pretended. Their grand aim 
was to induce Charles to begin the rupture; and here- 
in that Monarch ſeems net to have ſoon enough 
perceived the ſnare which was laid for him. 

With regard to King Charles, it is not any way 
poſſible to know preciſely his ſecret motives and 
intentions, becauſe, ſince opening this parliament, 
it had not ever been in his power to ſhew them 
evidently, by any effects. It is true, he gave his 
aſſent to diverſe bills very advantageous to the peo- 
ple, and thereby ſeemed to exprels ſore ſort of 
reluctance for his former conduct: but his ſitua- 


tion, when he paſſed theſe acts, made it ſome- 


what dubious, whether he ſincerely conſented to 
the redreſs of grievances, or whether it was 
only to accommodate himſelf to the times. He 
aſſured, that his future intention was to govern ac- 
cording to Jaw, and called God to witnels his ſince- 


maxims he had followed for fifteen years. If any 
were perſuaded, that his promiſes and proteſtations 
were ſufficient for the nation's ſecurity, others 
were of opinion there was juſt . cauſe to queſtion 
their ſincerity, becauſe they came at a time when 
he had no other refuge than the laws to ſupport 
himſelf, nor other means than his promiſe to 
obſerve them, to prevent a general defection of 
the whole nation. I ſhall not pretend to decide ſo 
difficult a quere, which is not within human reach, 
God alone knowing intirely what paſſes in the heart. 
I count it a temerity to aver King Charles not to 
have been ſincere in his promiſes : but I likewiſe 
believe his ſincerity may be doubted, ſince he had 
never opportunity to demonſtrate it by effects. 
Whatſoever was this Prince's .private intention, 
he plainly perceived that of the prevailing party 
in this parliament, and ſaw that force alone could 
deliver him from his danger. His propoſals for 
agreement were rejected, and his promiſes to keep 
the laws thencetorwards conſidered as ſo many ſnares ; 
and, unfortunately for him, he had given but too 
much cauſe for diſtruſt. He could not diſown it, 
with reſpect to what had paſſed before this parlia- 


ment; and, even during this parliament, he had 


taken certain ſteps which his adverſaries well knew 


how to turn to their advantage. Such was the attempt 
to ſeduce the army, wherein very poſſibly he was 
concerned, tho' he could ſafely affirm, he knew of 
no reſolution to bring up the army to London. 
Such was the accuſation of the ſix members of 
parliament, which could not but create a ſuſpicion 
of ſome hidden deſign. His project to ſecure Hull; 
his withdrawing to York ; the Queen's voyage into 
Holland, the motive whereof was at length di. 
covered, were matters which helped not to cure the 
peoples ſuſpicions. So both houſes, firmly keeping 


they had, or pretended to have of his Majeſty, 
made uſe of them to convince the people, there 
was no depending on his promiſes, except it was 
put out of his power to break them. This occa- 
ſioned the militia affair, on account of which King 
Charles was drawn into a ſtreight whence he could 
not extricate himſelf: for by granting the militia, 
he would himſelt have been ſubſervient to the execu- 
tion of the parliament's deſigns ; and, by refuſing 
it, he gave occaſion to ſay, he was willing to agree 
with both houſes, without giving them other ſecurity 
than his word, which, as they pretended, could not 
be relied on. It is likewiſe certain that he would 
not recede from any of his rights, neither would 
he offer other aſſurance than his bare word to ſatisfy 
the parliament. 

After what has been advanced, it will not be 
hard to comprehend the rife of this breach, and 
the difficulties of any accommodation. That con- 
cerning eccleſiaſtical government was one of the 
principal, tho* it may not be clearly explained in 
the manifeſtoes of both parties. Had Charles's own 
intereſts been ſolely in queſtion, perhaps he would 
have agreed to ſome conceſſions, at leaſt for a time. 
But he found, that one chicf reaſon of his enemies 
deſiring to contract his power was, the more eaſily 
to accompliſh a change in church-diſcipline, which 
he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to oppoſe, 
to the utmoſt of his ability. He was ſo ſincerely 
and fo firmly attached to the church of England, 
that he looked on any condeſcenſion which might 
tend to its deſtruction, as the moſt atrocious crime 
he could be guilty of, and perſiſted in this ſentiment 
even when his affairs were become quite deſperate. 
All his counſellors were of the ſame principles. 


They believed the epiſcopal government of the 
church 


to the occaſions of jealouſy, fear and diſtruſt which 
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CyarLesl church fo abſolutely neceſſary, that, according to] to propound and ſetle the differences between King Cu arr ps] a 


AN?” 1642. them, a church without prelates was no true church. and parliament 3 but that the great difficulty con- Ax? 1642, 
L=y—— On the other hand, the Preſbyterians were no leſs] ſiſted in finding ſuch ſecurity, as might ſtand wit 


poſſeſſed with their notions, and, without diſtin- 
guiſhing what is eſſential in religion from what is 
only external, they conſidered the uſages and 
practiſes of the church of England as a ſpecies of 
Popery. Beſide, they were ſo convinced of King 
Charles's hatred to them, that they could not be- 
lieve themſelves fafe fo long as it was in his power 
to oppreſs them. Matters ſtanding thus, it is evi- 
dent, that force alone was capable of obliging one 
or other party to ſubmit. 


The earl of A war being ſcarce avoidable, the ear] of Briſtol, 


his Majeſty's honor, and the peoples ſatisſaction. 
He chiefly inſiſted that, the King offering to give 
reaſonable ſecurity, they were not to reject his otter, 
and _ themſelves with the events of a war. 


As this offer, tho* made in general terms, appeared 


plauſible, the parliament apprehended it might 
make ſome impreſſion on the public ; and therefore, 
they judged it neceſſary to ſhew that the King, by 
his general offer, did however offer only his word 
tor ſecurity, which could not be a firm foundation 


he earl o of a good agreement. To this end, they ſent him, Nineteen pro. 
| | — tho” he had no great reaſon to be fatisfied with | the ſecond of June, nineteen propoſitions, which Poftions tent 
om 


| dccommodu. King Charles, made his laſt effort to procure ſome | they conſidered as proper to eſtabliſh a good peace, - Majeſty by 


K k X x f N he parlia- 

| tion, May 20. Wholeſome accommodation, by a ſpeech in the and ſtrict union between the Sovereign and his par- _ 
Ruſhworth, houſe of peers. He repreſented, that the thing | lament. The propoſitions were thele : June 2, 

| Vol. IV. p. was not impoſſible, if ſincerely indeavored. After 


„ 1, That the lords, and others of your Ma- 9 
„ jeſty*s privy- council, and ſuch great officers and — p. 
e miniſters of ſtate, either at home or beyond the Clarendon, 


„ ſeas, may be put from your privy-council, and p. 493, &e. 


715 having enumerated all the miſchiefs of a civil war, 


and the calamities wherewith it is uſually attended, 
he moved to * a ſelect commitee of both 


" * sf O 
* 
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houſes, truly to ſtate all the differences between his 
Majeſty and the parliament, with the moſt probable 
ways of reconciling them; what the King ought to 
do to ſatisfy his people, and what ſecurity he ſhould 
give. He added ſundry other particulars, which 
manifeſtly ſhewed, he inclined to the King's fide ; 
and becauſe withal he mentioned religion but very 
ſlightly, and in general terms, his arguments pro- 
duced not any great effect. 
That, or the next day, the commons voted : 
Votes of the ** 1. That it appeared, that the King, ſeduced 
commons. «© by wicked counſels, intended to make war 
P-717- _ <« againſt the parliament, who, in all their conſulta- 
Clarendon, « tions and actions, had propoſed no other end 
p- 418. | 3 
« unto themſelves, but the care of his kingdoms, 
<« and the performance of all duty and loyalty to 
« his perſon, | 
«© 2, That whenfoever the King made war upon 
« the parliament, it would be a breach of the truſt 
e repoſed in him by his wy contrary to his 
« oath, and tending, to the diſſolution of the go- 
„ vernment. | 
« 2, That whoſoever ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt him 
ce in ſuch wars, would be traitors by the funda- 
« mental laws of the kingdom; and had been fo 
de adjudged by two acts of parliament, and 
ought to ſuffer as traitors: 11 Richard II. 
« Henry IV.” (1) ; 
Charles haz May the twenty-ſecond, lord-keeper Littleton 
the great ſeal delivered the great ſeal to be carried to his Majeſty, 


La 
Lad 


ſent him. and followed it himſelf next morning, before the 
. parliament had thereof any notice. / 
p. * * The twenty-third, both houſes ſent the King a 


The parlia- Petiticn, deſiring him to diſband ſuch cavalry and 
ment petition infantry as he had levied, under color of a guard for 
him to dif- his perſon. They told him, if he diſmiſſed not 
oe & f id be obliged to preſerve th 
ue theſe forces, they ſhould be obliged to preſer ve the 
Rulhworth, Kingdom's peace by the propereſt means. Charles 
Vol. IV. p. returned a very ſharp anſwer to this petition, re- 


719. proaching both houſes, that they had raiſed a guard 


May 23. for themſelves, and ordered the ſheriffs to oppoſe, 
4. Ss with the power of the counties, ſuch as ſhould be 
p. 720. drawn together by the King's command (2). 

Clarendon, A war, as I ſaid, was reſolved on both ſides; 
P. 418. but each {till proceeded with ſome caution, in order 


to caſt the blame on the adverſe party: for in a 
civil war, it is chiefly the people who are wanted, 
becauſe in them lies the ſtrength of both factions. 
The carl of Briſtol, in his ſpeech to their lordſhips, 
May twenty, obſerved, that it was not impoſſible 


from thoſe offices and imployments, exceptin 
* ſuch as ſhall be approved of by both houtes of 


e parhament ; and that the perſons put into the 


places and imploy ments of thoſe who are re- 
„moved, may be approved of by both houſes of 
„ parhament; and that the privy-council ſhall 
ce take an oath for the due execution of their places, 
in ſuch forms as ſhall be agreed upon by both 
<« houſes of parliament. | 


% 2, That the great affairs of this kingdom may 
not be concluded or tranſacted hy the advice of 
private men, or by any unknown or unſworn 
counſellors, but that ſuch matters as concern the 

2 and are proper for the high court of par- 
„ liament, which is your Majeſty's great and ſu- 
«© preme council, may be debated, reſolved and 
« tranſacted only in parliament, and not elſewhere : 
and ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any thing to 


« 


La 
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« 
o 


Land 


La 


6c 


judgment of parliament. And ſuch other matters 
of ſtate, as are proper for your Majeſty's privy- 
council, ſhall be debated and concluded by ſuch 
of the nobility, and others, as ſhall from time 
% to time be choſen for that place, by approbation 
* of both houſes of parliament: and that no 
public act concerning the affairs of the kingdom, 
which are proper for your privy- council, may 
be eſteemed of any validity, as proceeding from 
the royal authority, unleſs it be done by the 
advice and conſent of the major part of the 
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o 
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Lag 
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cc 


(e 


% council, atteſted under their hands; and that 


— 


your council may be limited to a certain num- 
ber, not exceeding five and twenty, nor under 
„ fifteen. And if any counſellor's place happens 
to be void in the interval of parliament, it ſhall 
not be ſupplied without the aſſent of the major" 
e part of the council; which choice ſhall be con- 


% firmed at the next ſiting of parliament, or elſe 
„ to be void. 


«© 3, That the lord high-ſteward of England, 
lord high-conſtable, lord-chancellor, or lord- 
„ keeper of the great-ſeal, lord-treaſurer, lord 
{© privy-ſeal, earl-marſhal, lord-admiral, warden 
of the Cinque-ports, chief governor of Ireland, 
© chancellor of the exchequer, maſter of the wards, 
« ſecretaries of ſtate, two chief juſtices and chief 
baron, may always be choſen with the appro- 
<« bation of both houſes of parliament, and, in the 
intervals of parliament, by aſſent of the major 


cc 


* 


) Theſe votes were paſſed before the King's anſwer to the parliament's manifeſto, and therefore are mentioned by him in 


that anſwer. Rapin. 


2) This order was dated May 1, and was repeated again May 28, together with orders to all high-ſheriffs, juſtices of 
peace and other officers, within a hundred and fifty miles of York, to ſtay all arms and ammunition going to that city. 


uthworth, Vol. IV. p. 721, 722. 
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part 


the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and 
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chARLESsI © part of the council, in ſuch manner as is before “ placed by approbation of both houſes of par- CyarLes 
An' 1642. © expreſſed in the choice of counſellors, 


1 


« 4; That he or they, unto whom the go- 


« ſe geſſerint.” 


81 « vernment and education of the King's chil- | „ 13. That the juſtice of parliament may paſs 
2, e dren ſhall be commited, ſhall be approved“ upon all delinquents, whether they be within the 
, « of by both houſes of parliament; and, in| kingdom, or fled out of it; and that all perſons 
« the intervals of parliament, by the aſſent of]“ cited by either houſe of parliament may appear, 
<« the major part of the council, in ſuch manner] and abide the cenſure of parliament. 
&« as is before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors z | * 14. That the general pardon offered by 
c and that all ſuch ſervants as are now about them, “ your Majeſty may be granted, with ſuch excep- 
de apainſt whom both houſes ſhall have any juſt | “ tions as ſhall be adviſed by both houſes of par- 
“ exceptions, ſhall be removed. % lament. | | | 
« 5, That no marriage ſhall be concluded, orf © 15 That the ſorts and caſtles of this king- 
<< treated for any of the King's children, with any | dom may be put under the command and cu- 
« foreign Prince, or other perſon whatſoever, | “ ſtody of ſuch perſons as your Majeſty ſhall ap- 
t abroad or at home, without the conſent of par- | point, with the approbation of your parliament ; 
. <« liament, under the penalty of a Præmunire upon] and in the intervals of parliament, with the ap- 
. <« ſuch as ſhall conclude, or treat of any marriage | © probation of the major part of the council, in 


<« as aforeſaid; and that the ſaid penalty ſhall not 
< be pardoned, or diſpenſed with, but by the con- 
«< ſent of both houſes of parliament. 

& 6, That the laws in force againſt Jeſuits, 
<« priefts and Popiſh recuſants be ſtrictly put in 
c execution, without any toleration or diſpenſation 
<« to the contrary 3 and that ſome more effectual 
<& courſe may be inacted, by authority of parlia- 
« ment, to diſable them from making any diſtur- 
<« bance in the ſtate, or cluding the law by truſts, 
© or otherwile. | . 75 

7. That the votes of Popiſh lords in the houſe 
ce of peers may be taken away, fo long as they con- 
ce tinue Papiſts ; and that your Majeſty will conſent 
ce to ſuch a bill as ſhall be drawn, for the education 


of the children of Papiſts by Proteſtants, in the 


« Proteſtant religion. | 

“ 8. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to con- 
ce ſent, that ſuch a reformation be made of the 
« church-government, and liturgy, as both houſes 
< of parliament ſhall adviſe ; wherein they intend 
< to have conſultations with divines, as is expreſſed 
in their declaration to that purpoſe; and that 
« your Majeſty will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance 
<« to them, for the raiſing of a ſufficient mainte- 
de nance for preaching miniſters thro* the kingdom; 
and that your Majeſty will be pleaſed to give 
< your conſent to laws for the taking away inno- 


« vations, ſuperſtition and pluralities, and againſt 


& ſcandalous miniſters. 

« g, That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt 
<« ſatisfied wich that courſe which the lords and 
& commons have appointed for ordering the mi- 
<« ]itia, until the ſame ſhall be farther ſetled by a 
« bill, and that your Majeſty will recal your 
« declarations and proclamations againſt the or- 
ce dinance made by the lords and commons con- 
* cerning it. | 

46 10. That ſuch members, of either houſe of 


« parliament, as have, during the preſent parlia- 


e ment, been put out of any place or office, may 
<« either be reſtored to that place and office, or 
e otherwiſe have ſatisfaction made for the ſame, 
c upon the petition of that houſe whereof he or they 
«© are members. 

« 11. That all privy-counſellors and judges may 
« take an oath, the form whereof to be agreed on 
c and ſetled by act of parliament, for maintaining 
e the petition of right, and of certain ſtatutes made 
« by the parliament, which ſhall be mentioned by 
« both houſes of parliament; and that inquiry of 


c all the breaches and violations of thoſe laws may 


« be given in charge, by the juſtices of the King's- 

«© Bench every term, and by the judges of aſſize in 

«« their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the ſeſ- 

«« ſjons, to be preſented and puniſhed according 

e to law. | 
„ 12, That all the judges, and all the officers 
Vor. II. 


„ ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the choice 


&* of counſellors. 

«© 16, That the extraor-linary guards, and mi- 
litary forces now attending your Majeſty, may 
be removed and diſcharged; and that for the 
future you will raiſe no ſuch guards or extraordi- 
nary forces, but according to the Jaw, in caſe 
ce of actual rebellion or invaſion. 

„ 17. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed to 
enter into a more ſtrict alliance with the ſtates 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


«© Princes and ſtates of the Proteſtant religion, for 


the defenſe and maintainance thereof againſt all 
deſigns and attempts of the Pope and his adhe- 
rents to ſubvert and ſuppreſs it, whereby your 
{+ Majeſty will obtain a great acceſs of ſtrength 
and reputation, and your ſubjects be much in- 
„ couraged and inabled, in a parliamentary way, 

for your aid and aſſiſtance, in reſtoring your 
royal ſiſter and her princely iſſue to thoſe digni- 


c 


La) 


cc 
cc 


cc 
> 
cc 


e relieving the other Proteſtant Princes who have 
« ſuffered in the ſame cauſe, 

*« 18. That your Majeſty will be pleaſed, by 
ce act of parliament, to clear lord Kimbolton, and 
e ſuch manner, that future parliaments may be 
*« ſecured from the conſequence of that evil pre- 
e cedent. | | 
* 19. That your Majeſty will graciouſly be 
hs to oa a bill, 5 . peers * 
hereafter from ſiting or voting in parliament, 
unleſs they be admited thereunto with the conſent 
of both houſes of parliament. 
And theſe our humble deſires being granted 
“by your Majeſty, we ſhall forthwith apply our- 
e ſelves to regulate your preſent revenue, in ſuch 
“ ſort as may be for your beſt advantage; and 
6 hkewiſe to ſetle ſuch an ordinary and conſtant 
6 increaſe of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſupport 
«« your royal dignity in honor and plenty, beyond 
the proportion of any former grants of the ſub- 
6 jects of this kingdom to your Majeſty's royal 


cc 
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c 
cc 
cc 
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* 


«© predeceſſors. We ſhall likewiſe 97 the town 
« of Hull into ſuch hands as your 

«« appoint, with the conſent and approbation of 
« parliament, and deliver up a juſt account of all 
e the magazine; and cheartully imploy the utter- 


ce moſt vf our power and indeavors in the rea! 


«« expreſſion and performance of our moſt duti- 
« ful and loyal affections, to the preſerving and 
«© maintaining the royal honor, greatneſs and 
& ſafety of your Majeſty and your poſterity,” ? 
To theſe propoſitions King Charles returned 
a long anſwer, and that with ſuch prolix periods, 
and ſo frequent parentheſes that it is no eaſy 
taſk to tranſlate it, without loſing ſomething of its 


| force. 
9 K «« The 


of the United Provinces, and other neighbor 


ties and dominions which belong unto them, and 


the five members of the houſe of commons, in 


ajeſty ſhall 


“ lament, may hold their places, Quamdiu bene Ax? 1642. 
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Cryartesd The King's anſwer to the nineteen propoſition. 
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Ruſhworth, 
Vol.IV. p. 
726. 
Clarendon, p. 


498, &c. 
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Eſore we ſhall give you our anſwer to your 
petition and propoſitions, we ſhall tell you, 

that we are now clearly ſatisfied, why the method 
which we traced out to you, by our meſſage of 
the twentieth of January, and have ſince fo often 
preſſed upon you, as the proper way to compoſe 
the diſtractions of this kingdom, and render it 
truly happy, hath been hitherto declined, and 
is at length not thought fit to be looked upon. 
We now lee plainly (and deſire that you and all 
other our good ſubjects ſhould do fo too) that 
the cabaliſts of this buſineſs have, with great pru- 
dence, reſerved themſelves, until due preparations 
ſhould be made for their deſign. If they had 
unſeaſonably vented ſuch propoſitions, as the 
wiſdom and modeſty of your predeceſſors never 
thought fit to offer to any of our progenitors z 
nor we, in honor or regard to our regal autho- 
rity (which God hath intruſted us with for the 
good of our people) could receive without juſt 
indignation (and ſuch many of your preſent pro- 
oſitions are) their hopes would ſoon have been 
laſted, and thoſe perſons, to whom offices, 
honors, power and commands were deſigned, 
by ſuch ill- timing of their buſineſs, would have 
failed of their expectation, not without a brand 
upon the attempt. Therefore, before any thing 
of this nature ſhould appear, they have (certain- 


ly, with great wiſdom in the conduct of it) 


thought fit to remove a troubleſome rub in their 
way, the law; to this end (that they might un- 
dermine the very foundations of it) a new power 
hath been aſſumed to interpret and declare laws, 
without us, by extemporary votes, without any 
caſe judicially before either houſe (which is in 
effect the ſame thing as to make laws without 
us) orders and ordinances made only by both 
houſes (tending to a pure arbitrary power) were 
preſſed upon the people as laws, and their obe- 


dience required to them. 


„ Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart au- 


thority, without us (in whom, and only in whom 


the laws of this realm have placed that power) 
to command the militia, very conſiderable to this 
their deſign. In farther order ro it, they have 
wreſted trom us our magazine and town of Hull, 
and abeted fir John Hotham in his bold-faced 
treaſon. They have prepared, and directed to 
the people unprecedented invectives againſt our 


government, thereby (as much as lay in their, 


power) to weaken our juſt authority and due 
eſteem among them; they have, as injuriouſly 
as preſumptuouſly (tho? we conceive by this time, 
impudence itſelt is aſhamed of it) attempted to 
to caſt upon us aſperſions of an unheard-of na- 


ture, as if we had favored a rebellion in our 


own bowels. They have likewiſe broached a new 
doctrine, that we are obliged to paſs all laws 
which ſhall be offered to us by both houſes 
(howſoever our own judgment and conſcience 


fhall be unſatisfied with them) a point of policy 


as proper for their preſent buſineſs, as deſtructive 
to all our rights of parliament, and fo, with 
ſtrange ſhamelcſneſs, will forget a clauſe in Jaw 
ſtill in force, matle in the ſecond year of King 
Henry V, wherein both houſes of parliament do 
acknowledge, that it is of the King's regality 
to grant or deny ſuch of their petitions as pleaſeth 
himſzlf. They have interpreted our neceſſary 
guard, legally aſſembled for the defenſe of us and 
our children's perlons againſt a traitor in open 
rebellion againſt us (1), to be with intent to levy 
war againſt the parliament (the thought whereof 
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our very foul abhoreth) 
odious to our people. 
They have ſo awed our good ſubjects with 
purſevants, long chargeable attendances, heavy 
tenſures, and illegal impriſonments, that few of 
them durſt offer to preſent their tenderneſs of 
our ſufferings, their own juſt grievances, and their 
ſenſe of thoſe violations of the law (the birth. 
right of every fubject in this kingdom) tho? in an 
humble petition directed to both houſes ; and if 
any did, it was ſtifled in the birth, called ſedi- 
tion, and burned by the common hangman. 
They have reſtrained the attendance of our ordi- 
nary and neceſſary houſhold ſervants (2), and ſeiz- 
ed upon thoſe ſmall ſums of money, which our 
credit had provided to buy us bread, with in- 
junctions that none ſhould be ſuffered to be con- 
veyed, or returned to us to York, or any of our 
peers or ſervants with us; ſo that, in effect, they 
have blocked us up in that county, 

They have filled the ears of the people with 
the noiſe of fears and jealouſies (tho? taken u 
_— truſt) tales of ſkippers, ſalt-fleets, and ſuch 
like, by which alarms they might prepare them 
to receive ſuch impreſſions as might beſt advance 
this deſign, when it ſhould be ripe. And now 
it ſeems they think we are ſufficiently prepared 
for theſe bitter pills. We are in a handſome 
poſture to receive theſe humble defires (which 
probably are intended to make way for a ſuper- 
fetation of a yet lighter nature, if we had not 
made this diſcovery to you) for they do not tell 
us this is all. In them we muſt obſerve, that 
theſe contrivers, the better to advance their true 
ends, diſguiſed as much as they could their in- 
tents with a mixture of fome things really to 
be approved by every honeſt man, others ſpe- 
cious and popular, and ſome which are alread 
granted by us; all which are cunningly twiſted 
and mixed with thoſe other things of their main 


deſign of ambition and private intereſt, in hope 


I — 


thereby to render us CHARLESI 
Ax' 1642. 


— 


that, at the firſt view, every eye may not ſo 


clearly diſcern them in their proper colors. 

Wie would not be underſtood, that we intend 
to fix this deſign upon both or either houſe of 
parliament. We utterly profeſs againſt it; being 
moſt confident of the loyalty, good affection and 
integrity of the intentions of that great body ; 
and knowing well, that very many of both 
houſes were abſent, and many diſſented from all 
thoſe particulars we complain of: but we do 
believe, and accordingly profeſs to all the world, 
that the malignity of this deſign (as dangerous to 
the laws of this kingdom, the peace of the ſame, 
and the liberties of all our good ſubjects, as to 
ourſelt and our juſt prerogative) hath proceeded 
from the ſubtil informations, miſchievous prac- 
tiſes and evil counſels of ambitious, turbulent 
ſpirits, diſaffected to God's true religion, and 


the unity of the profeſſors thereof, our honor 


and ſafety, and the public peace and proſperity 
of our people, not without a ſtrong influence 
upon the very actions of both houſes. But how 
faulty ſoever others are, we ſhall, with God's 
aſſiſtance, indeavor to diſcharge our duty with 
uprightneſs of heart; and therefore, ſince theſe 
propoſitions come to us in the name of both 
houſes of parliament, we ſhall take a more par- 
ticular notice of every of them. 

If the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, nineth, 
tenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, nineteenth demands, 
had been writ and printed in a tongue unknown 
to us and our people, it might have been poſ- 
ſible we and they might have charitably believed 
the propoſitions to be ſuch, as might have been 


* 


(1) Sir John Hotham, Rapin. 


(2) The earls of Eſſex and Holland, Rapin. : 
ee in 
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CHARLEST © in order to the ends pretended in the petition, 


| AN 


1642. to wit, the eſtabliſhing of our honor and ſafety, 


ce the welfare and ſecurity of our ſubjects and domi- 
« nions, and the removing thoſe jealouſies and 
« differences which are ſaid to have unhappily 
« fallen betwixt us and our people, and procuring 
c both us and them a conſtant courſe of honor, 
« peace and happineſs: but being read and under- 
e ſtood by all, we cannot but aſſure ourſelf, that 
ce this profeſſion, joined to theſe propoſitions, will 
<« rather appear a mockery and a ſcorn, the demands 
« being Mk as tho' we were unworthy of the 
ce truſt repoſed in us by the law, and of our deſcent 
« from ſo many great and famous anceſtors, it we 
« could be brought to abandon that power which 
« only can inable us to perform what we are ſworn 
ce to, in protecting our people and the laws, and 
« ſo aſſume others into it, as to diveſt ourſelf of 
ce jt, altho' not only our preſent condition (which 
ce jt can hardly be) were more neceſſitous that it is, 
« and we were both vanquiſhed, and a priſoner, 
« and in a worſe condition than ever the moſt un- 
4 fortunate of our predeceſſors have been reduced 
4 to, by the moſt criminal of their ſubjects. And 
4 tho? the bait laid to draw us to it, and to keep 
c our ſubjects from indignation at the mention of 
« jt, the promiſes of a plentiful and unparalleled 
<« revenue were reduced from generals, which ſig- 


A 


« nify nothing, to clear and certain particulars; 


ce ſince ſuch a bargain would have but too great 
« a reſemblance of that of Eſau's, if we ſhould 
« part with ſuch flowers of a crown, as are worth 
« all the reſt of the garland, and have been tranſ- 
« mited to us from ſo many anceſtors, and have 
<< been found ſo uſeful and neceſſary for the well- 
ce fare and ſecurity of our ſubjects, for any preſent 
ce neceſſity, or for any low and ſordid conſiderations 
of wealth and gain. And therefore, all men 
knowing that thoſe accommodations are moſt 
eaſily made, and moſt exactly obſerved, which 
are grounded upon reaſonable and equal condi- 
tions, we have great cauſe to believe, that the 
« contrivers of theſe had no intention of ſetling 
« any firm accommodation, but to increaſe thoſe 
« jealouſies, and widen that diviſion, which (not 
« by our fault) is now unhappily fallen between us 
and both houſes. | 

& It is aſked, that all the lords and others of our 
privy-council, and ſuch (we know not what you 
« mean by ſuch, but we have cauſe to think you 
« mean all) great officers and miniſters of ſtate, 
« either at home or beyond the ſeas (for care is 
<« taken to leave out no perſon or place, that our 
« diſhonor may be ſure not to be bounded within 
« this kingdom, tho* no ſubtil infinuations at ſuch 
« a diſtance can probably be believed to have been 
« the cauſe of our diſtractions and danger) ſhould 
« be put from our privy- council, and from thoſe 
« offices and imployments, unleſs they be approv- 
« ed by both houſes of parliament, how faithful 
« ſoever we have found them to us and the public 
« and how far ſocver they have been from offend- 
« ing againſt any law, the only rule they had, or 
« any others ought to have, to walk by, We 
« therefore, to this part of that demand, return 
« you this anſwer 3 that we are willing to grant, 
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« that they ſhall take a larger oath than yourſelves 


« deſire, in your eleventh demand, for maintain- 
« ing, not of any part, but of the whole law. (1) 
REMARK (1) This is ſaid, becauſe in the whole 
body of the law were contained thoſe laws which 
aſcribed to his Majeſty thoſe prerogatives they 
wanted to deprive him of. | 
„And we have and do aſſure you, that we will 
« be careful to make election of ſuch perſons in 
« thoſe places of truſt, as ſhall have given good 
«« teſtimony of their abilities and integrities, and 
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againſt whom there can be no juſt cauſe of ex- CnarLesl 
ception, whereon reaſonably to ground a diffi- An' 1642: 


dence ; that if we have or ſhall be miſtaken in 
our election, we have and do aſſure you, that 
there is no man ſo near to us, in place or af- 
tection, whom we will not leave to the juſtice 
of the law, if you ſhall bring a particular charge 
and ſufficient proofs againſt him; and that we 
have given you (the beſt pledge of the effects of 
uch a promiſe on our part, and the beſt ſecurity 
for the performance of their duty on theirs) a 
triennial parliament, the apprehenſion of whoſe 
Juſtice will, in all probability, make them wary 
how wy provoke it, and us wary how we 
charge 
may, in any degree, ſeem to diſcredit our elec- 
tion; but that, without any ſhadow of a fault 
objected, only perhaps becauſe they follow their 
conſciences, and preſerve the eſtabliſned laws, 
and agree not in ſuch votes, or aſſent not unto 
ſuch bills, as ſome perſons, who have now too 
great influence even upon both houſes, judge, or 
ſeem to judge to be for the public good, and as 
are agreeable to that new Utopia of religion and 
government, into which they indeavor to tranſ- 
form this kingdom (2). 
* REMARK (2) This alludes to fir Thomas 
Morc's Utopia. 


«© For we remember what names, and for 


uch as, by the diſcovery of their faults, 


N *** * — 


what reaſons, you left out in the bill offer- 


ed us concerning the militia, which you 
had yourſelves recommended in the ordinance. 
We will never conſent to the diſplacing of any 
whom, for their former merits from, and affec- 
tion to us and the public, we have intruſted; 
ſince we conceive, that to do ſo would take 
away both from the affection of our ſervants 
the care of our ſervice, and the honor of our 
juſtice; and we the more wonder it ſhould be 
aſked by you of us, ſince it appears, by the 
twelfth demand, that you yourſelves count it 
reaſonable, after the preſent turn is ſerved, that 
the judges and officers who are then placed 
may hold their places Quamdiu ſe bene geſ- 
ſerint;' and we are reſolved to be as careful of 
thoſe we have choſen, as you are of thoſe you 
would chuſe, and to remove none *till they ap- 
pear to us to have otherwiſe behaved them- 
ſelves, or ſhall be evicted by legal proceedings 
to have done fo. | 

« But this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, is 
but one link of a great chain, and but the firſt 
round of that ladder by which our juſt, ancient, 
regal power is indeavored to be fetched down 
to the ground. For it appears plainly, that it 
is not with the perſons now choſen, but with 
our chuſing, that you are diſpleaſed; for you 


demand, that the perſons put into the places 


and imployments of thoſe who ſhall be removed, 
may be approved by both houſes; which 
is ſo far (as to ſome at firſt ſight it may ap- 
pear) from being leſs than the power of nom1- 
nation, that of two things (of which we will 
never grant either) we would ſooner be content, 
that you ſhould nominate and we approve, than 
you approve and we nominate z the mere no- 
mination being ſo far from being any thing, that 
if we would do no more, we could never take 
the pains to do that, when we ſhould only hazard 
thoſe whom we eſteemed to the ſcorn of a refu- 
ſal, if they happened not to be agreeable, not on- 
ly to the judgment bur to the paſſion, intereſt, or 
humor of the preſent major part of either houſe. - 
« Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, 
animoſities and diviſions which this power would 
introduce in both houſes, between both houſes, 
and in the ſeveral counties, for the choice of 
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perſons to be ſent to that place where es ; 


power was, and between thoſe petſons who 
were ſo choſen. Neither is this ſtrange po- 


tion preſcribed to us only for once, for the cure 


of a preſent preſſing, deſperate diſeaſe, but for 
a diet to us and our poſterity: it is demanded, 
that our counſellors, all chief officers both of 
law and ſtate, commanders of forts and caſtles, 
and all peers hereafter made (as to voting, with- 
out which how little is the reſt ?) be approved of 
(that is chofen) by them, from time to time 3 
and rather than it ſhould ever be left to the 
crown (to whom it doth and ſhall belong) if 
any place fall void in the intermiſſion of parlia- 


ment, the major part of the approved council 1s 


to approve them; neither is it only demanded 
that we ſhould quit the power and right our 
predeceſſors have had, of appointing perſons in 
theſe places, but for counſellors we are to be re- 
ſtrained, as well in the number as in the perſons, 
and a power muſt be annexed to theſe places, 
which their predeceſſors had not; and indeed, 
if this power was paſſed to them, it were not 
fit we ſhould be truſted to chuſe thoſe who were 
to be truſted as much as we. 


« Tt is demanded, that ſuch matters as concern 


the public, and are proper for the high court of 
parliament (which is our great and ſupreme 
council) may be debated, reſolved and tranſ- 
acted only in parliament, and not elſewhere ; 
and ſuch as preſume to do any thing to the 
contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenfure and 
judgment of the parliament ; and ſuch other 
matters of ſtate, as are proper for our privy-coun- 
cil, ſhall be debated and concluded, by ſuch of 
our nobllity (tho? indeed if, being made by us, 
they may not vote without the conſent of both 
houſes, we are rather to call them your nobility) 
and others, as ſhall be from time to time choſen 
for that place, by approbation of both houſes of 
parliament ; and that no public act concerning the 
affairs of the kingdom, which are proper for 
our privy-council, may be eſteemed of any vali- 
dity, as proceeding trom the royal authority, 
unleſs it be done by the advice and conſent of the 
major part of our council, atteſted under their 
hands; which demands were of that nature, that 
to grant them were, in effect, at once to depoſe 
both ourfelf, and our poſterity. 

«© Theſe being paſſed, we may be waited on 
bare-headed, we may have our hand kiſfed, the 
ſtile of Majefty continued to us, and the King's 
authority, declared by both houſes of parliament, 
may be ſtill the ſtile of your commands; we 
may have ſwords and maces carried before uz, 
and pleaſe ourſelf with the ſight of a crown 
and ſcepter; and yet even theſe twigs would not 
long flouriſh, when the ſtock upon which they 
grew were dead : but as to true and real power, 
we ſhould remain but the outſide, but the 
picture, but the ſign of a King. We were ever 
willing that our parliament ſhould debate, re- 
ſolve and tranſact ſuch matters as are proper 
for them, as far as they are proper for them; and 
we heartily wiſh, that they would be as careful 
not to extend their debates and refolutions be- 
yond what is proper to them, that multitudes of 
things puniſhable, and cauſes determinable by the 
ordinary judicatures may not be entertained in 
partiament, and ſo cauſe a long, chargeable and 
truitlefs attendance of our people, and (by de- 
grees) draw to you, as well all the cauſes as all 
the faults of Weſtminſter-hall, and divert your 
proper buſineſs: that the courſe of law be no 
ways diverted, much leſs diſturbed, as was aCtu- 
ally done by the ſtop of the proceedings 


againſt a riot in Southwark, by order of the 
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houſe of commons, in a time ſo riotous and tu- 
multuous, as much increaſed the danger of popu- 
lar infolencies by ſuch a countenance to riots, 
and diſcountenance of law : that you deſcend 
not to the leiſure of recommending lecturers to 
churches, nor aſcend to the legiſlative power, by 
commanding (the law not having yet com- 
manded it) that they whom you recommend be 
received, altho neither the parſon nor biſhop do 
approve of them ; and that the refuſers (accord- 
ing to the courſe ſo much formerly complained 
of to have been uſed at the council-table) be not 
ſent for to attend to ſhew cauſe at leaſt, thar 
you would conſider conveniency, if not law, 
and recommend none but who are well known 
to you to be orthodox, learned and moderate, 
or at leaft ſuch as have taken orders, and are 
not notorious depravers of the book of com- 
mon-prayer 3. a care which appeareth by the 
diſcourſes, ſermons and perſons of ſome recom- 
mended by you not to have been hitherto taken ; 
and it highly concerneth both you in duty, 
and the common-wealth in the conſequences, 
that it ſhould have been taken : that neither one 
eſtate tranſact what is proper for two, nor two 
what 1s proper for three; and confequently, that 
(contrary to our declared will) our forts may not 
be ſeized, our arms may not be removed, our 
monies may not be ſtoped, our legal directions 
may not be countermanded by you, nor we de- 
ſired to countermand them ourſelf; nor ſuch en- 
trances made upon a real war againſt us, upon 
pretenſe of an imaginary war againſt you, and a 
chimera of neceſſity. So far do you paſs be- 
yond your limits, while you ſeem, hy your de- 
mand, to be ſtrangely ſtraitened within them; 
at leaſt, we could have wiſhed, you would have 
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expreſſed what matters you meaned as fit to be 


tranſacted in parliament, and what you meaned 
by only in parliament. | 
* You have of late been perſuaded, by the 
new doctrine of ſome few, to think that proper 
for your debates, which hath not uſed to be at 
all debated withih thoſe walls, but been truſted 
wholly with our predeceſſors and us; and to 
tranſact thoſe things which, without the regal 
authority, ſince there were Kings of this king- 
dom, were never tranſacted. It therefore con- 
cerneth us the more that you ſpeak out, and 
that both we and our people may either know 
the bottom of your demands, or know them to 
be bottomleſs. What concerneth more the pub- 
lic, and is more (indeed) proper for the high- 
court of parliament than the making of laws, 
which not only ought there to be tranſacted, but 
can be tranſacted no where elſe? But then you 
muſt admit us to be a part of the parliament: 
you muſt not (as the ſenſe is of this part of the 
demand, if it hath any) deny the freedom of 
our anſwer, when we have as much right to 
reject what we think unreaſonable, as you have 
to propoſe what you think convenient or neceſ- 
ſary; nor is it poſſible our anſwers, either to 
bills or any other propoſitions, ſhould be wholly 
free, if we may not uſe the liberty of every one 
of you, and of every ſubject, to receive ad- 
vice (without their danger who ſhall give it) 
from any perſon, known or unknown, ſworn or 
unſworn, in theſe matters, in which the manage 
of our vote is truſted, by the law, to our own 
judgment and conſcience ; which how beſt to in- 
form, is (and ever ſhall be) left 1:kewiſe to us: 
and moſt unreaſonable it were, that two eſtates 
ropoling ſomething to the third, that third 
Fold be bound to take no advice, whether it 
were fit to paſs, bur from thoſe two who did 


e propoſe it. We ſhall ever, in theſe things which 


ci are 
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CHaRLESI © are truſted wholly to us by the law, not decline 
An' 1642, ©* to hearken to the advice of our great council, 
WAA © and ſhall chuſe to hear willingly the free debates 


c obſerved in the time of our predeceſſors, few of CHARLES 


thoſe victories, which have made theſe nations Ax' 1642. 
famous in other parts, could have been legalljß/ 
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of our privy-council (whenſoever we may be 
ſuffered to have them for ſending for, and they 
ſhall not be terrified from that freedom by votes, 
and brands of malignants and enemies to the 
ſtate, for adviſing what no law forbids to ad- 
viſe) but we will retain our power of admiting 
no more to any council than the nature of the 
buſineſs requires, and of diſcourſing with whom we 
pleaſe, of what we pleaſe, and informing our under- 
ſtanding by debate with any perſons who may 
be well able to inform and adviſe us in ſome 
particulars, tho' their qualities, education, or 
other abilities may not make them fo fit to be 
of our ſworn council; and not tie ourſelf up 
to hear no more than twenty-five (and theſe 
not choſen ablolutely by us) our of a kingdom 
{o repleniſhed with judicious and experienced 
perſons of ſeveral kinds. And tho' we ſhal] 
(with the proportionable conſideration due to 
them) always weigh the advices both of our 
great and privy-council, yet we ſhall alſo look 
upon their advices as advices, not as commands 
or impoſitions; upon them as our counſellors, 
not as our tutors and guardians z and upon our- 
ſelf as their King, not as their pupil or ward : 
for whatſoever of regality were, by the modeſty 
of interpretation, left us, in the firſt part of the 
ſecond demand, as to the parliament, is taken 
from us in the ſecond part of the ſame, and 
placed in this new-fangled kind of counſellors, 
whoſe power is ſuch, and ſo expreſſed by it, that 
in all public acts concerning the affairs of this 
kingdom, which are proper for our privy-coun- 
cil (for whoſe advice all public acts are ſome- 
times proper, tho? never neceſſary) they are de- 
ſired to be admited joint patentees with us in the 


regality; and it is not plainly expreſſed, whether 


they mean us ſo much as a ſingle vote in theſe 
affairs; but it is plain, they mean us no more at 
moſt than a ſingle vote in them, and no more 
power than every one of the reſt of our privy- 
counſellors only leave to us, out of their reſpect 
and duty (and that only is left of our ancient 
power) a choice, whether theſe who are thus to 
be joined with (or rather ſet over) us, ſhall be 
fifteen or twenty-five : and great care 1s taken, 
that the oath which theſe men ſhall take, ſhall be 
ſuch, in the framing the form of which (tho' 
ſure we are not wholly unconcerned in 1t)we may 
be wholly excluded, and that wholly reſerved to 
be agreed upon by both houſes of parliament, 

«© And to ſhew that no more care is taken of 
our ſafety, than of our power, after ſo great in- 
dignities offered to us, and countenanced by thoſe 
who were moſt obliged to reſent them : atter our 
town and fort kept from us (from which, if it 
were no otherwiſe ours than the whole kingdom 
is, we can no more legally be kept out, than out 
of our whole kingdom, which ſure yourſelves 
will not deny to be treaſon) our arms, our goods 


ſent away, and our money ſtoped from us, our 


guards (in which we have no other intention than 
to hinder the end of theſe things from being pro- 
portionable to their beginings) are not only 
deſired to be diſmiſſed, before ſatisfaction for 
the injury, puniſhment of the injurers, and care 
taken tor our future ſecurity from the like; but 
it is likewiſe deſired (and for this, Jaw 1s pre- 
tended, and might as well have been for the reſt, 
which yet, with ſome ingenuity, are it ſeems ac- 
knowledged to be but Elires of grace) that we 
ſhall not tor the future raiſe any guards, or ex- 
traordinary forces, but in caſe of actual rebellion 
or invaſion ; which it it had been law, and fo 
Vol. II. 
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atchieved : nor could our bleſſed predeceſſor, 
Queen Elizabeth, have ſo defended herſelf in 
elghty-eight. And if no forces muſt be levied 
"all rebellions and invaſions (which will not ſtay 
for the calling of parliaments, and their conſent 
for raiſing of forces) be actual, they muſt un- 
doubtedly (at leaſt moſt probably) be effectual 
and prevalent. 

And as neither care is taken for our rights, 
honor nor ſafety, as a Prince, ſo our rights, as 
a private perſon, are indeavored to be had from 
us; it being aſked, that it may be unlawful and 
and puniſhable not only to conclude, but even 
to treat of any marriage with any perſon for our 
own children, or to place governors about them, 
without conſent of parliament z and in the inter- 
miſſion of theſe, without the conſent of our good 
lords of the council; that we may not only be 
in a more deſpicable ſtate than any of our pre- 
deceſſors, but in a meaner and viler condition 
than the loweſt of our ſubjects, who value no 
liberty they have more, than that of the free 
education and marriage of their children, from 
which we are aſked to debar ourſelf; and have the 
more reaſon to take it ill that we are ſo, becauſe 
of our choice of a governor for our ſon, and a 
huſband for our daughter (in which the Prote- 
ſtant religion was our principal conſideration) we 
conceive we had reaſon to expect your preſent 
thanks, and the increaſe of your future truſts. 

«© Weluppole theſe demands, by this time, to ap- 
pear ſuch as the demanders cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have any ſuch real fear of us, as hath been 
long pretended ; they are too much in the ſtile 
not only of equals, but of conquerors z and as 
little to be intended for removing of jealouſies, 
for which end they are ſaid to be aſked ; and 
that is not as merchants aſk at firſt, much more 


than they will take, but as moſt neceſſary to 


effect it (which if they be God help this poor 
kingdom, and thoſe who are in the hands of ſuch 
perſons, whoſe jealouſies nothing elſe will re- 
move) which indeed is ſuch a way, as if, there 
being differences and ſuits between two perſons, 
whereof one would have from the other ſeveral 
parcels of his ancient land, he ſhould propoſe to 
him, by way of accommodation, that he would 
quit to him all thoſe in queſtion, with the reſt 
of his eſtate, as the moſt neceſſary and effectual 
means to remove all thoſe ſuits and differences. 
But we call God to witneſs that, as for our ſub- 
jects ſake theſe rights are veſted in us, fo for 
their ſakes, as well as for our own, we are re- 
ſolved not to quit them, nor to ſubvert (tho? 
in a parliamentary way) the ancient, equal, 
happy, well-poiſed, and never-enough com- 
mended conſtitution of the government of this 
kingdom; nor to make ourſelt, of a King of Eng- 
land, a duke ot Venice, and this, of a kingdom, 
a republic. ; | | 
There being three kinds of government among 
men, abſolute Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Demo- 
cracy, and all theſe having their particular con- 
veniencies and inconveniencies; the experience 
and wiſdom of our anceſtors have ſo moulded 
this, out of a mixture of theſe, as to give to 
this kingdom (as far as human prudence can 
provide) the conveniencies of all three, without 
the inconveniencies of any one, as long as the 
balance hangs even between the three eſtates, and 
they run jointly on in their proper channel (beget- 
ing verdure and fertilty in the meadows on both 
ſides) and the overflowing of either, on either 
ſide, raiſe no deluge or inundation. The ill of 
| «« abſolute 
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abſolute Monarchy, is tyranny 3 the ill of Ariſto- 
cracy, is faction and diviſion ; the ills of Demo- 
cracy, are tumults, violence and licentiouſneſs. 
The good of Monarchy, is the uniting a nation 
under one head, to reſiſt invaſion from abroad, 
and inſurrection at home: the good of Ariſto- 
cracy, is the conjunction of counſel in the ableſt 
2 0 of a ſtate, for the public benefit: the 
good of Democracy, is liberty, and the courage 
and induſtry which liberty begets. 

« In this kingdom, the laws are jointly made 
by a King, by a houſe of peers, and by a houle 
of commons, choſen by the people, all having tree 
votes and particular privileges. The government, 
according to theſe laws, is truſted to the King; 
power of treaties, of war and peace, of making 
peers, of chuſing officers and counſellors for ſtare, 
judges for law, commanders for forts and caſtles ; 
giving commiſſions for raiſing men; to make war 
abroad, or to prevent or provide againſt inva- 
ſions or inſurrections at home; benefit of con- 
fiſcations, power of pardoning, and ſome more 
of the like kind, are placed in the King. And this 
kind of regulated monarchy, having this power 
to preſerve that authority, without which it 
would be diſabled to preſerve the laws in their 
force, and the ſubjects in their liberties and pro- 
perties, is intended to draw to him ſuch a reſpect 
and relation from the great ones, as may hinder 
the ills of diviſion and faction; and ſuch a fear 
and reverence from the people, as may hinder 
tumults, violence and licenciouſneſs. : 

« Aoain; that the Prince may not make uſe 
of this high and perpetual power to the hurt of 
thoſe for whoſe good he hath it, and make uſe 
of the name of public neceſſity, for the gain of 
his private favorites and followers, to the detri- 
ment of his people, the houſe of commons (an 
excellent pr vor of liberty, but never intended 
for any ſhare in government, or the chuſing of 
them who ſhould govern) is ſolely intruſted 
with the firſt propoſitions, concerning the levies 
of monies (which are the ſinews as well of peace 
as of war) and the impeaching of thoſe who, 
for their own ends, tho? countenanced by any 
ſurreptitiouſly-gotten command of the King, 
have violated that law, which he is bound (when 
he knows it) to protect, and to the proſecution 
of which they were bound to adviſe him, at leaſt 
not to ſerve him in the contrary. And the lords 
being truſted with a judicatory power, are an ex- 
cellent ſcreen and bank between the Prince and 
people, to aſſiſt each againſt any incroachments 
of the other; and by juſt judgments to preſerve 
that law, which ought to be the rule of every 
one of the three. For the better inabling them 
in this, beyond the examples of any of our an- 
ceſtors, we were willingly contented to oblige 
ourſelf, both to call a parliament every three 
years, and not to diſſolve it in fifty days: and 
tor the preſent exigent, the better to raiſe mo- 
ney, and to avoid the preſſure (no leſs grievous 
to us than them) our people mult have ſuffered 
by a longer continuance of fo vaſt a charge as 
two great armies, and for their greater certainty 
of having ſufficient time to remedy the incon- 
veniencies ariſen, during ſo long abſenſe of par- 
liaments, and for the puniſhment of the cauſers 
and miniſters of them; we yielded up our right 
of diſſolving this parliament 3 expecting an 
extraordinary moderation from it, in grati- 
tude for ſo unexampled a grace, and little 
looking that any malignant party ſhould be 
incourazed , or inabled to have perſuaded 
them firſt, to countenance the injuſtices and 
indignities, we have indured, and then, by a 


O * 310 . A 
new way of ſatisfaction tor what was taken 


the reſt. 

Since therefore the power, legally placed j 
both houſes, is more = ns bs 45 
and reſtrain the power of tyranny; and with. 
out the power, which is now aſked from us 
we ſhall not be able to diſcharge that truſt, 
which is the end of monarchy ; ſince this would 
be a total ſubverſion of the fundamental laws, 
and that excellent conſtitution of this kingdom, 
which hath made this nation, ſo many years, 


both famous and happy to a great degree of 


envy 3 ſince, to the power of puniſhing (which 
is already in your hands according to law) if the 


power of prefering be added, we ſhall have no- 


thing left for us but to look on ; ſince the in- 


croaching of one of theſe eſtates upon the power 


of the other, is unhappy in the effects both to 
them and all the reſt; ſince this power, of at 
molt a joint government in us with our counſel- 
lors (or rather our guardians) will return us 
to the worſt kind of minority, and make us 
deſpicable both at home and abroad, and beget 
eternal factions and diſſenſions (as deſtructive to 
public happineſs as war) both in the choſen, and 


in the houſes which choſe them, and the people 


who choſe the chuſers; ſince ſo new a power 


will undoubtedly intoxicate perſons who were 


not born to it, and beget not only diviſions 
among them as equals, but in them contempt of 
us, as become an equal to them, and inſolence and 
injuſtice toward our people, and now ſo much 
their inferiors, which ſhall be the more grievous 
unto them, as ſuffering from thoſe who were 
ſo lately of a nearer degree to themſelves : and 
being to have redreſs only from thoſe who placed 
them; and fearing they may be inclined to pre- 
ſerve what they have made, both out of kind- 
neſs and policy, ſince all great changes are ex- 
tremely inconvenient, and almoſt infallibly be- 
get yet greater changes, which beget yet greater 
inconveniencies. 

* Since as great a one in the church, muſt fol- 
low this of the kingdom; ſince the ſecond eſtate 
would in all probability follow the fate of the 
firſt, and, by ſome of the turbulent ſpirits, jea- 
louſies would ſoon be raiſed againſt them, and 
the like propoſitions for reconciliation of differ- 
ences would be then ſent to them, as they now 
have joined to ſend to us, till (all power being 
veſted in the houſe of commons, and their num- 
ber making them incapable of tranſacting affairs 
of ſtate with the neceſſary ſervice and expe- 
dition, thoſe being retruſted to ſome cloſe 
commitee) at laſt the common people (who in 
the mean time muſt be flattered, and to whom 
licenſe muſt be given in all their wild humors 

how contrary ſoever to eſtabliſhed law, or their 


own real good) diſcover this © Arcanum Im 


perii.“ That all this was done by them, but not 
tor them; and grew weary of journey-work, 
and ſet up for themſelves; call parity and inde- 
pendence, liberty; devour that eſtate which had 
devoured the reſt ; deſtroy all rights and proper- 
ties 3 all diſtinctions of families and merit ; and 
by this means, this ſplendid and excellently-di- 
ſtinguiſned form of government end in a dark 
equal chaos of confuſion, and the long line of 
our many noble anceſtors, in a Jack Cade, or 
a Wat Tyler.“ 

„For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands 


concern wholly our ſubjects, as in what moſt 
concerns ourſelf: for indeed we profeſs to be- 


6 heve, 


| Book XY 


from us, to demand of us at once to confirm CHaRII [ 
what was fo taken, and to give up almoſt all Ay? 1642 


C l ſty ſeems hert 
our anſwer is, Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari :* to ſpeak with 


But this we promiſe, that we will be as careful a true ſpirit 
of preſerving the laws, in what is ſuppoſed to of propheſy 
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lieve, that the preſervation of every law concern- 
eth us; thoſe of obedience being not ſecure, when 
thoſe of protection are violated : and we being, 
moſt of any, injured in the leaſt violation of 
that by which we injoy the higheſt rights and 


greateſt benefits, and are therefore obliged to 


defend no leſs by our intereſt, than by our duty, 
and hope that no jealouſies to the contrary ſhall 
be any longer nouriſhed in any of our good peo- 
ple, by the ſubtil inſinuations, and ſecret prac- 
tiſes of men who, for private ends, are dil- 
affected to our honor and ſafety, and the peace 
and proſperity of our people. And to ſhew you, 
that no juſt indignation at fo reproachful offers 
ſhall make us retuſe to grant what is probable to 
conduce to the good of our good people, be- 
cauſe of the ill company it comes in, we will 
ſearch carefully in this heap of unreaſonable de- 
mands, for ſo much as we may (complying with 
our conſcience, and the duty of our truſt) aſſent 
unto, and ſhall accordingly agree to it. 

In purſuance of which ſearch, in the fourth 
propoſition, under a demand, which would take 
trom us that truſt, which God, nature, and the 
laws of the land have placed in us, and of which 
none of you could indure to be deprived, we 
find ſomething to which we give this anſwer 3 
that we have commited the principal places 
about our children to perſons of quality, inte- 
grity and piety, with ſpecial regard, that their 
tender years might be ſo ſeaſoned with the prin- 
ciples of the true Proteſtant religion, as (by the 
blefling of God upon this our care) this whole 
kingdom may in due time reap the fruits there- 
of : and, as we have been likewiſe very caretul 
in the choice of ſervants about them, that none 
of them may be ſuch as, by ill principles, or 
by ill examples, to croſs our indeavors tor their 
pious and virtuous education; ſo, if there ſhall 
be found (for all our care to prevent 1t) any per- 
ſon about our children, or about us (which is 
more than you aſk) againſt whom both houſes 
ſhall make appear to us any juſt exception, we 
ſhall not only remove them, but thank you for 
the information; only we ſhall expect that you 
ſhall be likewiſe careful, that there be no under- 
hand dealing by any, to ſeek faults to make 
room for others to ſucceed in their places. 

«© For the fifth demand, as we will not ſuffer 
any to ſhare with us in our power of treaties, 
which are moſt improper for parliaments, and 
leaſt of all in thole treaties in which we are 
neareſt concerned, not only as a King, but as a 
father, yet we do (ſuch is our deſire to give all 
reaſonable ſatisfaction) aſſure you, by the word 


of a King, that we ſhall never propoſe or en- 


tertain any treaty whatſoever, for the marriage 
of any of our children, without due regard to 
the true Proteſtant profeſſion, the good of our 
kingdom, and the honor of our family. 
wh F or the ſixth demand, concerning the laws in 
force againſt Jeſuits, prieſts and Popiſh recuſants, 
we have by many ot our meſſages to you, by 
our voluntary promiſes to you ſo ſolemnly made, 
never to pardon any Popiſh prieſt, by our ſtrict 
roclamations lately publiſhed in this point, and 
=. the public examples which we have made 1n 
that cale ſince our reſidence at York, and be- 
fore at London, ſufficiently expreſſed our zeat 
herein. Why do you then aſk that in which 
our own inclination hath prevented you ? And 
if you can yet find any more effectual courſe 
to diſable them from diſturbing the ſtate, or 
cluding the law by truſt, or otherwiſe, we ſhall 
willingly give our conſent to it. 
% For the ſeventh demand, concerning the votes 
of the Popiſh lords; we underſtand, that they in 
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ſervice of the houſe of peers (and had done ſo when 
uſe was publicly made of their names to aſperſe the 
votes of that houſe, which was then counted as 
malignant as thoſe who are called our unknown 
and unſworn counſellors are now) neither do we 
conceive, that ſuch a poſitive law againſt the votes 
of any whoſe blood gives them that right is ſo 
proper, in regard of the privilege of parliament, 
but are content that, fo long as they ſhall nor 
be conformable to the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the church of England, they ſhall not be ad- 
mited to fit in the houſe of peers, but only to 
give their proxies to ſuch Proteſtant lords as they 
thall chuſe, who are to diſpoſe of them as they 
themſelves ſhall think fit, without any reference 
at all to the giver. 
As to the deſires for a bill for the education of 
Papiſts, by Proteſtants, in theProteſtant profeſ.- 
ſion, many about us can witneſs with us, that 
we have often delivered our opinion, that ſuch 
a courſe (with God's bleſſing upon it) would be 
the moſt effectual tor the rooting Popery out of 
this kingdom; we ſhall theretore thank you for 
it, and incourage you in it, and, when it coines 
unto us, do our duty : and we heartily wiſh, 
tor the public good, that the time you have 
expended in making ordinances without us, had 
been imployed in preparing this and other good 
bills for us. 
For the eighth, touching the reformation to be 
made of the church-government and liturgy, we 
had hoped, that what we had formerly declared 
concerning the ſame had been ſo ſufficiently un- 


derſtood by you, and all good ſubjects, that we 


ſhould not need to have expreſſed ourſelf tar- 
ther in it, We told you, in our anſwer to your 
petition preſented us at Hampton-court, the 
firſt of December, that for any illegal innovations 
which may have creeped in, we ſhould willingly 
concur in the removal of them; and if our par- 
lament ſhould adviſe us to call a national ſynod, 
which may duly examine ſuch ceremonies as 
give juſt cauſe of offenſe to any, we ſhould take 
it into conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give 
due ſatisfaction therein; that we were perſuaded 
in our conſcience, that no church could be found, 
upon the earth, which profeſſeth the true reli- 
gion with more purity of doctrine than the church 
of England doth, nor where the government and 
diſcipline are jointly more beautified, and free 
from ſuperſtition, than as they are here eſta- 
bliſhed by law: which (by the grace of God) we 
will with conſtancy maintain (while we live) 
in their purity and glory; not only againſt all 
invaſions of Popery, but alſo from the irreve- 
rence of thoſe many ſchiſmatics and ſeparatiſts 
wherewith, of late, this kingdom and our city 
of London abound, to the great diſhonor and 
hazard both of church and {tate, for the ſup- 
preſſion of whom we required your timely and 
active aſſiſtance. We told you in our firſt decla- 
ration, printed by the advice of our privy-coun- 
cil, „That, for differences among ourſelves, for 
matters indifferent in their own nature concern- 
ing religion, we ſhould, in tenderneſs to any 
number of our loving ſubjects, very willingly 
comply with the advice of our parliament, that 
ſome law might be made for the exemption of 
tender conſcicnces from puniſhment, or proſecu- 
tion tor ſuch ceremonies; and in ſuch caſes which, 
by the judgment of moſt men, are held to be mat- 
ters indifferent, and of ſometo be abſolutely un- 
lawful ; provided that this caſe ſhould be attempt- 
ed and purſued with that modeſty, temper and 
ſubmiſſion that, in the mean time, the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom be not diſturbed; the de- 
| «6 Cency 
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e nanced, nor the pious, ſober, devout actions of 
e thoſe reverend perſons who were the firſt labo- 
&« rers in the bleſſed reformation, or of that time, 
« be ſcandaliſed and defamed.* And we heartily 
„ wiſh, that others whom it concerned had been 
* as ready as their duty bound them, tho? they 
& had not received it from us, to have purſued this 
caution, as we were, and ſtill are willing and 
« ready to make good every particular of that 
„ promiſe. Nor did we only appear willing to 
join in ſo good a work, when it ſhould be 
brought us, but preſſed and urged you to it by 
« our meſſage, of the fourteenth of February, in 


* 


great and different troubles to ariſe in the hearts 
of the people, concerning the government and li- 
turgy of the church, his Majelty is willing to de- 
clare, that he will refer the whole conſideration to 
the wiſdom of his parliament, which he deſires 
them to enter into ſpeedily, that the preſent diſtra- 
(tions about the fame may be compoſed 3 but de- 
ſires not to be preſſed to any ſingle act on his part 
till the whole be ſo digeſted and ſetled, by 
both.houſes, that his Majeſty may clearly ſee 
what is fit to be left, as well as what is fit to 
be taken away.” Of which we the more hoped of 
a good ſucceis, to the general ſatisfaction of ow 
people, becauſe you ſeem in this propoſition 
to deſire but a reformation, and not, as is daily 
preached for as neceſſary, in thoſe many con- 
venticles, which have within theſe nineteen 
months begun to ſwarm, and which, tho? their 
leaders difter from you in this opinton, yet ap- 
pear to many as countenanced by you, by not 


the order of the houſe of commons, of the 
ninth of September, daring to do it) a deſtruc- 
tion of the preſent diſcipline and liturgy. And 
we ſhall moſt chearfully give our belt aſſiſtance 
for raiſing a ſufficient maintenance for preaching 
miniſters, in ſuch courſe as ſhall be moſt tor the 
incouragement and advancement of plety and 
„ learning. 

For the bills you mention, and the conſul- 
ce tation you intimate, knowing nothing of the 
« particular matters of the one (tho? we like the 
« titles well) nor of the manner of the other, but 
« from an informer (to whom. we give little credit, 
« and we wiſh no man did more) common fame, 
« we can ſay nothing 'till we fee them. 

. For the eleventh, we would not have the 
<« oath of all privy-counſellors and judges ſtraitened 
to particular ſtatutes of one or two particular 
« parliaments, but extend to all ſtatutes of all 
«« parliaments, and the whole law of the land; 
« and ſhall willingly conſent, that inquiry of all 
<« the breaches and. violations of the law may be 
« given in charge, by the juſtices of the King's- 
bench, every term, and by the judges of aflize 
© in their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at 


the ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed 


according to law. | 

„ For the ſeventeenth, we ſhall ever be moſt 
© ready (and we are ſorry it ſhould be thought 
« needful to move us in it) not only to join with 
« any (particularly with the ſtates of the United 
Provinces, of which we have given a Jate proof 


Lg 
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in the match of our daughter) tor the defenſe and 


maintenance of the Proteſtant religion againſt 
« all deſigns and attempts of the Pope and his 
« adherents; but ſingly (it need were) to oppoſe 
<« with our lite and fortune all ſuch deſigns in all 
« Other nations, were they joined: and that for 
« conliderations of conſcience, tar more than any 
e temporal end of obtaining acceſs of ſtrength and 
reputation, or any natural end of reſtoring our 


being puniſhed by you (few elſe, by reaſon of 


theſe words: And becaule his Majeſty obſerves | 


| 


royal ſiſter and her princely iſſue to their dig- 


nities and dominions, tho' theſe be likewiſe much 
* conſidered by us. | 

„ For the eighteenth, it was not our- fault that 
an act was not paſſed to clear lord Kimbolton, 
and the five members of the houſe of commons, 
but yours, who inſerted claufes into both the 
preamble and act (perhaps perſuaded to it by 
ſome who wiſh not that you ſhould in any 
thing receive ſatisfaction from us) as, by paſſing 
the preamble, we muſt have wounded our honor 
againſt our conſcience, and, by another clauſe 
have admited a conſequence from which we 
could never have been ſecured, by declaring, 
that no member of either houſe, upon any 
accuſation of treaſon, could have his perſon 
ſeized without the conſent of that houſe of 
which he is a member; tho the known law be, 
That privilege of parliament extends not to 
treaſon ; and if it did, any member (the houſe 
being for a ſhort time adjourned, and ſo their 
conſent not being ſa had) how treaſonable ſoever 
his intentions were, how clearly ſoever known, 
and how ſuddenly ſoever to be executed, muſt 
have fair leave given him to go on and purſue 
them 3 no way, how legal ſoever, after the 
paſſing ſuch a clauſe, being left to prevent 
Remark (3) His Majeſty, in ſhewing the in- 
conveniencies of this clauſe, lays down a caſe dif- 
terent from that of the ſx members accuſed. For 
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he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrate theſe inconveniencies, 


that the treaſon is manifeſt, and juſt going to be 
executed: whereas the difference between him and 
his parliament conſiſted, in that the parliament 
deſired to ſee the proofs, before they conſented 
to the proſecution of their members. Beſide, 
this maxim, that the privileges of parliament ex- 
tend not to treaſonable caſes, is very ambiguous: 
for it may ſignify, either that in caſe of real, 
manifeſt, or apparent treaſon, members of parlia- 
ment have no more privilege than other ſubjects, 
or elſe that, by a bare accuſation of treaſon, true or 
talſe, a member may be commited to priſon like an 

other private perſon. Charles took it, and would 
have it taken, in this latter ſenſe, but theparliament 
would admit it only in the firſt. But that this 
Prince's underſtanding the paſſage was wrong, evi- 
dently appears, in that when, for inſtance, a peer is 
accuſed of treaſon, he is not ſent to the Tower, ac- 


cording to the uſual courſe of juſtice, as a private 


perſon would be, but by order of his houſe, which 
thinks proper to conſent to his proſecution. With- 
out this conſent, the King cannot ſend him to the 
Tower by his own authority, and upon a bare 
accuſation. In fine, no fewer inconveniencies would 
attend his Majeſty's conſtruction of the words, 
ſince in that caſe the King, upon bare accuſations, 
true or falſe, might imprilon all the principal mem- 
bers of both houſes. | 

« To conclude, we conjure you, and all men, 
e to relt ſatisfied with the truth of our profeſ- 
«« ſions, and the reality of our intentions, not to aſk 
«« ſuch things as deny themſelves; that you declare 
« againſt tumults, and puniſh the authors; that you 
„ allow us our propriety in our towns, arms and 
„goods, and our ſhare in the legiſlative power, 
« which would be 'courited in us not only breach 
« of privilege, but tyranny and ſubverſion of par- 
e liaments, to deny to you: and when you ſhall 
« have given us ſatisfaction upon thoſe perſons 
« who have taken away the one, and recalled thoſe 
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«« declarations (particularly that of the twenty-ſixth | 


„ of May) and thoſe in the point of the militia 
(our juſt rights, whereia we will no more part 
« with than with our crown, leſt we inable others 


« by them to take that from us) which would 
« take 


cr 18 


— 
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Remark on 
the preced- 
ing anſwer. 


The Preſbyte- 
rians motives 
in this 
rupture. 


CHARLESI © take away the other, and declined the beginings 
An? 1042. 


« of a war againſt us, under pretenſe of our in- 
« tention of making one againſt you; as we have 
e never oppoſed the firſt part of the thirteenth 
« demand, fo we ſhall be ready to concur with 
“ you in the latter. | 

« And being then confident, that the credit of 
& thoſe men who deſire a general combuſtion 
< will be fo weakened with you, that they will 
«© not be able to do this kingdom any more 
« harm, we ſhall be willing to grant our general 
« pardon, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be thought 


of a full and conſtant happineſs of our people 
in the true religion, and under the protection 
of the law, by a bleſſed union between us and 
our parliament (ſo much deſired by us) than 
any ſuch increaſe of our revenue (how much 
ſoever beyond former grants) as (when our ſub- 
« jects were wealthieſt) our parliament could have 
c ſetled upon us.” 

I ſhall make only a general remark on this 
his Majeſty's replication, and one which to me 
ſeems abſolutely neceſſary ; viz. that all the be- 


gining, which includes two thirds, is intirely needleſs, | 


fince he treats not of the point in diſpute between 
him and the parliament. The queſtion was not to 
know, whether the laws aſcribed ſuch and ſuch 

wer to the King ; but to know, whether the 

ing having abuſed this power, his promiſe that 
he would govern according to the law of England, 
was to be depended on thenceforwards, Kin 
*Charles, throughout thepreamble to his anſwer, ſup- 

ſes ignorance of what is due to a King of Eng- 
and, or a cauſeleſs denial thereof. With regard 
to the firſt point, he goes about to acquaint his 
people with the nature of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, which was quite needleſs, ſince none diſagreed 
with him in that reſpect. He keeps to the ge- 


neral poſition univerſally acknowledged, but ſays 


not a word to the particular queſtion, which was 
the ſole ſubject of” diſpute. As to the ſecond 
point, he does not deny that he had abuſed his 
power, but makes no other anſwer to the conſe- 
quence drawn by the parliament from this abuſe, 
than that he promiſes better conduct for the fu- 
ture. 

One may readily perceive, that neither the par- 
liament's propoſitions, nor his Majeſty's anſwer, 
were proper to . any accommodation: accor- 
dingly, it may be affirmed, that neither ſide thought 
of any ſuch matter. When the King publiſhed 
his anſwer, - he had received ſome arms, ammu- 
nition and ordnance from Holland, and was more- 
over preparing to attack Hull, Tho” great part 
of that magazine was now removed to London, 
he hoped ſtill to find there arms, &c. ſufficient 
for his moſt urgent occaſions : beſide, this place, 
which was one of the ſtrongeſt in all England, 
could be of great ſervice to him, to keep the 
adjacent country in his Intereſt. 

Contrariwiſe, the Preſbyrerian party, who then 
prevailed in the parliament, had in a manner gained 
their point, I mean had brought matters to a rup- 
ture, which gave them room to hope, they ſhould 


ſoon have opportunity to accompliſh the reſt of 


their project. Indeed, this rupture between King 
and parhament being ſuppoſed, it was manifeſt, 
the realm was to be governed by parliament and 
King, ſeparately, and not jointly as before, 1. e. 
they would each govern thoſe of their reſpective 
factions ; in which caſe, the parliament would have 


no more occaſion for the conſent of his Majelty, 
who would be looked on as a declared enemy, and 


conſequently, they might decree whatſoever they 
pleaſed, without oppoſition. This was preciſely 


the point to which' the Preſbyterian party's whole | 


Vor. II. 


— 


fit, and ſhall receive much more joy in the hope | P 


—_— | * 
g | to charge them with inflaming the kingdom, for 1 


procedure had tended, without however their diſ- CHARLES] 

covering themſclves, any more than was neceſſary Ax' 1642. 

to ſupport the expectations of their adherents : for, Www=— 

"till now, it highly concerned them to make the | 

public, and ſuch members as were not of their 

ſide, believe they acted in conjunction with 

the other members, ſolely with a view of vindi- 

cating the common liberty againſt King Charles's 

incroachments. 

Certain it is, there was in this parliament, from Double 

its begining, a Preſbyterian party, whoſe aim was views of the 

to alter church-government : but that this was the Preſpyterians. 
reſbyterians ſole aim, as many aſſert, is what 

does not to me appear evident. Why might 

not theſe men, in ſtriving to erect their diſcipline 

on the church's ruin, have another end, I mean, 

the prevention of Charles and his party's incroach- 

ments upon the public liberty? Moſt aſſuredly, 

many of this very parliament's members were far 

enough from being Preſbyterians, and yet had 

the ſame end. Why might not likewiſe the Preſ- 

byterians have it, jointly with that which was 

peculiar to them ? Is it ſo uncommon to ſee people 

propoſing to themſelves two different ends in one 

and the ſame undertaking? In reality, I ſee not 

the improbability of ſuch a ſuppoſition. The 

Preſbyterian party therefore muſt be conſidered as 

acting with thoſe views; and this is fo true, that 

undeniable proofs of it will appear in the ſequel 

of this reign. But their adverſaries have been 

pleaſed to aſcribe to them the firſt only, in order 


the ſake of eſtabliſhing Preſbytery in the church. 
I do not deny, that this motive jrently contri- 
buted towards it : but it does not follow, that the 
reaſons whereon the parliament refuſed to confide 
in this Prince' were frivolous. The contrary may 
be rather infered; for if theſe reaſons had not 
been plauſible, the Preſbyterians would never have 
been able to execute their projets, and form ſo 

werful a faction in a kingdom where, at the 
egining of this parliament, they made ſo incon- 
ſiderable a figure : but they politicly made uſe of 
the general diſcontent, which actually ſubſiſted, to 
bring matters to the point they deſired. They 
cannot be ſaid to have actually cauſed this uni- 
verſal diſcontent, tho* it is certain they helped = 
to inflame it, becauſe it was neceſſary to their | 
purpoſes. | | 

The parliament having received advice from Order of the 
Holland, that the Queen had pawned or fold ſome houſe con- 
of the crown-jewels at Amſterdam, publiſhed, the crmming the 
ſecond of June, an order declaring, that who» ade dar. 
ſoever was concerned in the ſelling or pawning x6” Een 
thoſe jewels, or in bringing the King any money Vol. IV. 
by way of bill of exchange, or otherwiſe, ſhould p. 736. 
be accounted an enemy to the ſtate. But her Maje- _ - 
ſty had already diſpoſed of that money in purchaſing ceives arms 
arms and ammunition, which ſhe had conveyed from Holland. 
to the King, in a ſmall ſhip named the Provi- p. 601. 
dence, which, that very day the parliament pub- Clarendon, 
liſhed this order, ſafely arrived in Burlington bay, E. 4275 3. 
after having been hotly chaſed by part of the parlia- w_ 
ment's fleet, commanded by the earl of Warwick. 

Not long before this, Charles, finding a war He injoins his 
unavoidable, had ordered his friends, in both houſes, partiſans to 
to abſent themſelves from the parliament. He leave the par- 
hoped, by leſſening ſo conſiderably the number lament. | 
of members, to leſſen the parliament's credit: but 
this policy turned not to his advantage. It is 
true, both houſes were not a little diminiſhed, as 
to number: but withal, the King's party there 
became ſo weak, that they could no longer oppoſe 
the reſolutions taken againſt him. Tho? the two Precautions of 
houſes regreted not their being rid of theſe ſpies, the commons, 
they however believed, it was neceſſary to take uſhworth, 


ſome meaſures, either to hinder a greater deſertion Vol. IV. P. 


6. 
o ꝰ 


9 M 


CHARLEsI or to convince the public, that it was not their 
AN? 1642. fault if the parliament was not ſo numerous as 
—bpesore. The commons therefore injoined all the 
ſherifs in England to ſummon the repreſentatives, 
to attend the houſe by the ſixteenth of June, on 
* To beim- forfeiture of a hundred pounds *, and on pain 
ployed in the of undergoing ſuch farther puniſhment as the houſe 
Iriſh wars. ſhould judge proper. 
Severity of But the lords went ſtill farther ; for they ordered 
the peers nine of their members (1), gone to the King at 
againſt nine York, to appear at their bar, the eighth of June, 
abſent lords. as delinquents. Theſe nine peers having ſent their 


4 excuſc by a letter, the commons inſtantly drew 
742. up a formal impeachment againſt them, and ſent 
Clarendon, it up to their lordſhips. The twenty-ſeventh of the 
p. 53. fame month, they pronounced ſentence againſt the 

nine lords, declaring, they ſhould not fit or vote 

in the houſe during the preſent parliament, and 

ſhould ſtand commited to the Tower during the 

| houſe's pleaſure. DO. 

The parlia- Theſe were little preludes to the war which 
ment takes was ſoon after to break out. But, on the tenth 
up money of June, both houſes gave a more maniteſt con- 
upon loans. firmation of their deſign 3 for, upon receiving ad- 
June 10. 


Tbid. vice that the King was actually giving out com- 
Ruſhworth. miſſions to levy forces, they publiſhed propoſals 
Vol. IV. p. for bringing in money or plate, for defenſe of 


745: the kingdom (2). This is what King Charles's 
Ian. friends will have to be conſidered as the firſt de. 


claration of war on the parliament's ſide, and 
pretend thereby to demonſtrate, that both houſes 
were the aggreſſors. But it is certain, this Prince 
had long before taken meaſures to prepare for war, 
and the parliament had doubtleſs done the like, 
tho* perhaps more ſecretly than his Majeſty. 
Howloever this be, after having ſeen what were 
the true grounds and cauſes of the war, it ſeems 
of little moment to know which of the two par- 
ties firſt diſcovered the meaſures taken, whether 
to attack or defend: for that is the utmoſt mean- 
ing of that grand queſtion, Which of the parties 
« began the war?“ 


Charles's let= King Charles, having notice of what both 


terto the houſes had done for the ſpeedy raiſing of money, 
payorot. wrote to the Jord-mayor of London, command. 
So — ing him to publiſh his letter, wherein he inhibited 


Ruſhworth, the citizens to lend the parliament any money. 


Vol. IV. This letter occaſioned the two houſes publiſhing a 
5. 746. declaration, the aim whereof was to ſhew the 
The parlia- 


+. people, that the parliament was under abſolute 
ration here. neceſſity of preparing for their defenſe. They 


upon. ſaid, his Majeſty having ſo often threatened them 
june 1. about Hull and the militia, they could not but con- 
Ibid. ſider his preparations as a deſign to levy war againſt 


his . 

The King's he King made to this declaration a long an- 

anſwer. ſwer, abounding with reproaches of the illegal pro- 

5. 78. ccedings of both houſes againſt him. He denied 
not his intending to have juſtice in the caſes of 
Hull and the militia, or loſing his life in requiring 
it; and affirmed, that this was no proof of a de- 
ſign to make war againſt the parliament, but only 
ot his intention to defend himſelf againſt their at- 
tacks, The parliament, on their part, ſaid the 
ſame, and each indeavored to caſt all blame of 
the war on the oppoſite party. I do not think 
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it neceſſary to inſert theſe laſt papers, there being Carr; [ 
nothing new in them. They contain the ſame re- Ay? ; y 
proaches, and the fame vindications on both ſides, 8 
as were ſeen in the former declarations. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that even when the war was on the 
= of commencing, and there was no farther 

ope of any accommodation, King Charles thought 
it very ſtrange, that his prerogatives ſhould be vio- 

lated, and the parliament raiſe forces without his 
approbation. He conſtantly uſed the ſame ſtile, 
even when hoſtilities were at the utmoſt height. 
In fine, the parliament, weary of theſe paper {Kir- The parlia. 
miſhes, of which there was no end, and which ment forbid; 
conſumed much time, did by a printed order pro- Publiſhing the 
hibit publiſhing, in the King's name, any declara- Ning's pa- 


tions or papers, which ſhould be contrary to the . 
parliament's ordinance, After that, there was no p. 751. 


hope of peace, and accordingly all thoughts of it 
were laid aſide, by both parties. 
Charles, before he came to any open declara- Charles, pro. 
tion, had a mind to execute two deligns he had ject to poſſer; 
formed. The firſt was to get poſſeſſion of the himſelf of the 
fleet; the ſecond, to beſiege Hull. The project — J 
of the fleet was ſolely founded in the expectation p. 522 © 
that the captains would declare for him as ſoon as T. May. 
commanded. In this belief, he wrote to each 
captain in particular, requiring him, without delay, 
and without demanding the orders of his ſuperiors, 
to bring away his ſhip to Burlington bay, and yield 
no farther obedience to the earl of Warwick. He 
ſent withal a letter to the earl of Warwick, to dif. 
charge him from the command of the fleet. The 
letters to the captains were to be delivered, as 
indeed they were, before that directed to the earl 
of Warwick. His Majeſty, at the ſame time, 
diſpatched a meſſenger tv London, to carry the 
earl of Northumberland a revocation, under the 
great-ſeal, of his commiſſion of admiral. The earl Ruſhworth 
of Warwick, who was then aſhore, having notice Vol. IV. 
of what paſſed in the fleet, went immediately aboard p. 752. 
his ſhip, and ſummoned all the captains to attend 
him at a council of war, All obeyed, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's orders, except five, who united 
to make their defenſe, . in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked: the reſt proteſted to their admiral, they 
would obey his commands. Immediately on his 
having ſecured theſe, he made them caſt anchor 
round the five others, in order to force their ſubmiſ- 
ſion: but three thought fit to come in upon a ſum- 
mons. Two ſtil] remained obſtinate; yet ſoon after is fruſtrated. 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſhamefully taken by un- 
armed boats, and were ſent to London. Thus was 
Charles diſappointed of his aim, for which, tho? 
of great importance, he undoubtedly had not 
taken very proper meaſures, as appeared by the 
event (3). 
After this fruitleſs attempt, his Majeſty believed Charles 
it in vain to diſſemble any longer, and that he prepares ſor 
muſt now commence war. To that end, he war. 
ordered the earl of Newcaſtle to ſecure the town Clarendon, 
of Newcaſtle; which was performed, tho' with ® F onda 
ſome difficulty, and then he cauſed alſo Tinmouth EY 
caſtle to be ſeized. At the ſame time, he ſent 
away a good number of nobility and gentry into 
their reſpective ſhires to levy forces, and, by a 
patent under the great ſeal, appointed the earl of 


(1) Spencer Compton, earl of Northampton; William Cavendiſh, earl of Devonſhire ; Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth; 
Henry Cary, earl of Dover; Robert lord Rich ; Charles Howard lord Andover ; Charles lord Grey of Ruthen ; Thomas. 
lord Coventry ; and Arthur lord Capel. Ruſhworth, Vol. IV. p. 737. | | 
They pretended, That their defign was only to maintain the Proteſtant religion, the King's authority 
laws of the land, the peace of the kingdom, and privileges of 


(2) At 8 percent. 
and perſon in his royal dignity, the free courſe of juſtice, the 
parliament. p. 745, 747- 


) Sir John Pennington, it ſeems, having retuſed to undertake the buſineſs, each captain, as is ſaid above, had orders to 
bring away his ſhip ; but Pennington altering his mind, the diſpatches were altered too, and the captains were commanded, in 
their letters, to follow Pennington's orders, who not coming time enough, the project came to nothing. Had the firſt letter 
gone, the five ſhips above-mentioned might have got off. Clarendon, Vol. I. p. 523, 524. 


Hertford, 
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cunARLEsI Hertford, his lieutenant-general of the weſtern 
An? 1642. counties. He kept near his perſon the earl of 
AS Lindſey, to be general of his army under himſelf. 
Sir Jacob Afhley was general of the infantry ; 
and the poſt of general of the cavalry was reſerved 
for Prince Rupert, his Majeſty's nephew and 


the elector Palatine's brother, who was daily ex- 
pected. ; | 


He marches Tho? King Charles had pretended to raiſe only a 
to beſiege guard for his perſon, it however appeared that, 
Hull. very early in July, he had about three thouſand 
. b. foot, and ſeven or eight hundred horſe, with which 
Ruſhworth, g | a 
Vol. IV. he determined on marching to Hull. He ſtayed |h 
p. 601, 610. ſome days at Beverley, and iſſued a proclamation 
5 ſignifying his intention to beſiege Hull, and the 
reaſons which induced him thereto, which reaſons 
having already been mentioned, it is needleſs to 
repeat them. Three days after, he ſent this pro- 
clamation to the parliament, with a meſſage, re- 
quiring that the town of Hull might be inſtantly 
delivered him. 
The parlia- , Before the parliament received this meſſage, they 
ments peti- had reſolved on petitioning his Majeſty, in a very 
tion to humble manner, to forbear all preparations for 
Charles. war; to remove his forces from about Hull; to 
4 diſmiſs his troops; to ſend away his gariſons from 
Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, and other places; for which 
they likewiſe promiſed on their part, to diſcontinue 
all the preparations they had been. forced to make 
His anſwer. for their defenſe. Charles returned a long anſwer 
p. 60g. in writing to this petition, wherein he repeated 
Clarendon, great part of what he had ſaid in his declara- 
7. 530 531. tions. He withal made certain propoſitions to 
both houſes, allowing them to the twenty-ſeventh 
of July tor a full and poſitive anſwer. 
He beſieges The parliament having made a no very fatiſ- 
Hall in vain. factory anſwer to the propoſitions, Charles reſolved 
LE ch. to cominence the ſiege of Hull. But this enterpriſe 
Vol. IV. p. was 10 unſucceſsful that, after having been ſome 
617. time before the town without making any pro- 
gre{s, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, or rather 
C:rendon, blocade, and return to York. Lord Clarendon 
p: 549 ſays, his Majeſty untertook the ſiege of Hull, 
upon the aſſurance given him by fir John Hotham, 
that he would ſurrender the town at the firſt ſhot, 
but that it was not poſſible for Hotham to an- 
ſwer his promiſe (1). 
Goring, go- Charles had, as I obſerved, ſome months ſince 
vernor of gained colonel Goring, governor of Portſmouth, 
e who, feigning to keep the place for the parlia- 
eclares for oo, = : . 
the King, ment, held it in reality for his Majeſty. He re- 
p. 550. ceived from both parties money, to reinforce the 
Ruſhworth, gariſon and raiſe new works; the parliament not 
. p ·¶ miſtruſting him, and Charles rely ing on his promiſe. 
12 At length, about the time Charles lay before 
Hull, Goring openly declared for him. This hap- 
pened in the begining of Auguſt, only three weeks 
after the parliament had iſſued orders for levying 
an army, to be commanded by the carl of Eſſex. 
This army not being yet ready, both houſes, tho 
aſtoniſhed at Goring's defection, were not however 
He is blocked diſcouraged. As it was of the utmoſt importance 
up; to recover this place (the ſtrongeſt in all En- 


gland) before Charles ſhould be able to relieve 
u, they haſtily diſpatched a commitee, whom they 
impowered to aſſemble the militia of the neigh- 
boring counties, to inveſt Portſmouth by land, 
while the earl of Warwick, by their order, blocked 
it up by ſea. Happily for the parliament, Goring, 


—_—__S_ 


tho? he had received from them three thouſand ChARLESI 

unds, and a like ſum from his Majeſty, had neg- Ax' 1642. 
ected to lay in the neceſſary proviſions for a 
ſiege, and particularly corn and falt, fo that in 
the very begining of the blocade he perceived, he 
could not make a very long reſiſtance. This made 
him determine on capitulating. He ſurrendered and eapitu- 
the place to the commitee, only for liberty to re- lates. 
turn into Holland *. , And that 

During the blocade of Portſmouth, Charles, not his officers 
oubting but Goring was in condition to defend ſhould repair 
that place, finally publiſhed a declaration which ter his Ma- 
ad long been prepared, wherein he enumerates all The Kin 3 
the complaints he had already made againſt both — 
houſes. As the reader is ſufficiently informed, Ruſhworth, 
there is no occaſion to inſert here this new decla- Vol. IV. p. 
ration: only it muſt be remarked, that the King 7%: 
declared both houſes guilty of high-treafon, and 
torbid all his ſubjects to obey them. At the ſame Proclamation 
time was likewiſe iſſued a proclamation, requiring to attend the 
all men who could bear arms, to repair to him, royal 
by the twenty-fifth of Augaſt, at Notingham, *ndard. 
where he intended to ſet up his royal ſtandard, HAIR 
which all good ſubjects were obliged to attend. p. 559. 
The ſeting up the royal ſtandard was the ancient 
manner of making known to the people the King's 
urgent occaſion for their aid, and the place to which 
they were to repair to aſſiſt him. King Charles 
could not forbear thinking, he was ſtill to be con- 
ſidered as other Kings, and to have the ſame 
reſpect and obedience paid him, as if he had never 
glven his people any cauſe of complaint. He ima- 
gined, that the acts of grace he had paſſed in this 
parliament, and his promiſes of better conduct for 
the future, had effaced all the impreſſions made on 
his ſubjects by his former adminiſtration, and that, 
tho? there was a potent faction againſt himin che par- 
lament, it was among the people quite otherwiſe. He 
therefore thought the erecting his ſtandard would 
make a ſtrong impreſſion on his people, and induce 
them to appear in arms at Notingham : but the 
prejudices were too deeply rooted in moſt of his ſub- 
jects minds for a bare ceremony to remove them. 

While the day appointed for erecting the ſtan- Charles iſſues 
dard was expected, Charles indeavored to augment new commil- 
the number of his forces. He gave out freſh com- ſions. 
miſſions, and ſent the ear] of Hertford, and ſome 5 550. 

. . uſhworth, 
others to manage his concerns, and raiſe troops, in Vol. IV. p. 
the weſtern parts. For himſelf, he departed York 685. 


ſome days before the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, and He takes 
Lincoln ; and 
arrives at 


Notingham, 


in his way he took Lincoln, whence he took the 
arms of the trained-bands for his troops, after 
which he came to Notingham, and next day re- 
viewed his cavalry. | 

No ſooner was the review over, but he was in- Coventry 


formed that two regiments of foot were marching gates ſhut 
He againſt him. 
Aug. 20. 
Ibid. p. 785. 


to Coventry, by the earl of Eſſex's orders. 
thereupon haſted thither with his cavalry, ſeven or 
eight hundred ſtrong, in hopes of preventing the 
parliaments forces, and poſſeſſing himſelf of that 
city. Accordingly he arrived there a day before 
thoſe two regiments : but the mayor of that city, 
tho? without a gariſon, ſhut the gates againſt him, 
and fired upon his followers. He was very ſenſi- 
bly touched with this indignity 3 but as there was 
no remedy, he was forced to return to Notingham, 
leaving the command of his cavalry to commiſſary- 
general Wilmor. | 

Next day his horſe, being upon a plain of five or 


— A 


(1) Lord Digby coming privately to the King at 
ſolved to go 


back to the Queen, and haſten the ſupply of arms, but was 


— 


York, from beyond ſea, and not finding matters as he expected, re- 


taken at ſea by the ſhips which were chaſing the Pro- 


vidence, and brought diſguiſed like a Frenchman into Hull, where diſcovering himſelf to fir John Hotham, he prevailed 


with him (according to lord Clarendon Vol. 
it, and make but one ſhot. 
had any thing in readineſs for ſuch an undertaking. 


I. p. 546.) to promiſe to ſurrender the town, if the King would come before 
And this (he ſays) induced the King to march to Beverley, in order to beſiege Hull, before he 


fix 


— 
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CrarLes] ſix miles extent, where nothing incumbered them, 
An? 1642, had a clear view of a body of twelve hundred of 
de enemies foot, guarded only by one troop of 
Wilmot loſes horſe. Wilmot, it ſeemed, could not have wiſhed 
a good oppor- for a fairer opportunity to attack with advantage this 
— * body of infantry, who had nothing to ſecure them: 
of parliamen- but, for what reaſon it is not known, inſtead of 
tarians. attacking the enemies, he thought only of avoiding 
Clarendon, them, and even retreated with ſome precipitation. 


9 This was a bad omen to a war juſt commenced. 


Finally, on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, King C 
Charles cauſed his ſtandard to be erected on a Werd A A 


in Notingham caſtle (1), having with him onl 1942, 


| ſome militia unarmed. His proclamation had pro- The Kin 


duced ſo little effect, that tew were come to attend ſets 45 "po 
the royal ſtandard : nay, it happened, that very Natard at 
day the ſtandard was erected, to grow ſo tem- dad Sham 


P. 783. 


on by many as a very inauſpicious omen. 
which I3 


(i) Ruſhorth (Vol. IV. p. 783.) ſays, it was erected in the open field, on the back · ſide of the caſtle wall. 


lown down, 


END of the TwENTIETH Book. 
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K XXI. 


Containing the third and laſt Part of King CHARLES Ts 


Reign. 


Aug. 2. F lN G Charles had imagined, that 
Charles's con- the erecting his ſtandard would 
dition at Not- H. draw great numbers of people to 
_ | Notingham, preſſing to offer him 

1 op] their ſervice: but he was greatly 

2” WJ) diſappointed. He had with him 
only three hundred foot, and a few of the militia, 
amaſſed by the ſheriff * of that county. His ca- 
valry conſiſted of no more than eight hundred, and 
his artillery was ſtill at York, whence it was difh- 
cult to bring it, many things being yet wanted to 
prepare and form it tor marching, aor was there 
any infantry to guard it. Neverthelels, as he had 
given out many commiſſions, and ordered his forces 
ſhould. repair to Notingham, he expected them in 
that town, tho? not without danger, the parliament 
having at Coventry five thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe. Thus was his Majeſty in a very 
melancholy ſituation before the war was well com- 
menced. He had appointed Robert Bartu, earl of 
Lindſey, for general; but had yet no army. Their 
Highneſſes Rupert and Maurice, his nephews, the 
elector Palatine's brothers, being come to ofter him 
their ſervice early in September, he made Prince 
Rupert general of his horſe, quartered at Leiceſter, 
whither repaired his ſaid Highneſs, and took on 
him the command. 

Moſt certainly, his Majeſty was in extreme dan- 
danger. ger at Notingham. This town was not in condi- 
Clarendon, tion to make a long reſiſtance, and his forces be- 
Vol. II. p. 5. ing ſo very inconſiderable, ſhould the parliament's 

troops, which were within twenty miles of that 

lace, have marched directly to him, he muſt have 

— forced to retire with diſhonor to York, except 

he would have hazarded his being made priſoner. 

All thoſe about him ſaw the danger, it being ſo 

evident; but it was not eaſy to avoid it, wich- 

out quiting Notingham, which mult have been 

His council to him very prejudicial. For this reaſon, it was 
adviſe him to Moved in council, to fend a meſſage to both houſes, 
propole a with ſome overture to incline them to a treaty. The 
Peace. intent of this propoſition, was doubtleſs to give this 
| Monarch intimation, that his affairs were in ſuch 
a poſture, that peace alone could tree him from his 


Sir John 
Digby. 


T. May. 


He is in great 


imbarraſs, and the danger to which he lay expoſed : 
but the mover of this advice could ſcarcely imagine, 
that a bare offer of peace was ſufficient to procure 
ic, after what had paſſed before the rupture. Very He refute, 
likely therefore, his deſign was that, in propoſing Ibid. ' 
a peace, ſomething more ſhould be offered, than 
what had been offered already. Charles readily 
took the hint, and was thereat ſo offended, that he 
broke up the council, to prevent its being further 
urged. | 

However, next day the ſame motion was re. He is adviſed 
newed, but under a different view. As it was to propoſe a 
doubtleſs perceived, that what had given him of. A man 
fenſe, was the plain meaning of propoſing a peace, _ — 
VIZ. that he muſt depart from ſome of his preten- rejected. 
ſions, care was taken to remove this deteſted mean- Ibid. 
ing, and it was adviſed only to ſend a meſſage to 
both houſes, in order to gain time. His Majeſty 
ſtill oppoſed it, alleging, that to offer peace at ſuch 
a juncture, would be diſcovering his weakneſs : 
that his enemies would reject the offer with inſo- 
lence, and nothing but diſhonor would thereby re- | 
flect on himſelf. But it was repreſented to him, Reaſons to 


ſuch a meſſage might do good, but could do no back the ad- | 


harm : that indeed, both houſes would very pro- vice. 
bably reject the offer, but they would thereby ren- 
der themſelves odious to the people, who were de- 
ſirous of peace, and who would be the more in- 
clined to ſerve his Majeſty, for his indeavors to 
procure it: that if the overture was accepted, he 
would have opportunity of demonſtrating, that 
the war, on his part, was purely defenſive : 
in fine; that the bare offer of peace would of 
courſe retard the parliament's preparations, becauſe 
peoples minds would be in fuſpenſe, while the 
King's levies might be continued by virtue of the 
commiſſions already ſent out. 

King Charles yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe He complies. 
che point was not to offer any new conditions, but 
only to lay a ſnare for the parliament, and retard 
their preparations. This was the ſole motiye of that 
meſſage, wherein, as we ſhall ſoon find, Charles pro- 
poſed nothing new, and which he nevertheleſs repre- 


tented afterwards as a manifeſt ſign of his ſincere 
deſire 


Q 


p. 8. 
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Les[ deſire of peace. But tho' ſome pretend that his 

. a Majeſty's * * and the parliament's refuſal, 
won greatly contributed to facilitate that Prince's levies, 
| and undeceive people of their good opinion of the 
intentions of both houſes, I cannot believe, that rea- 

Remarks on Tons ſo weak were able to produce ſuch great effects. 
thoſe reaſons. Tt js true, if by the word people, are to be underſtood 
Charles's devotees only, 1t 1s not unlikely, that the re- 

fuſal of peace might render the parliament odious to 

them, and promote their taking arms for his Majeſty ; 

but if by people, be underſtood the parliament's 

faction, or rather indiſcriminately the whole pane zIt 

is not eaſy to conceive, how the refuſal of a bare pro- 


poſition, without any thing new in it, could produce 


any ſuch effect. Undoubtedly, the nation wiſhed 
for peace rather than war: but they would have a 
ſolid peace, ſupported by other foundations than the 
King's bare word, and not a peace 1n general, ſuch 
as his Majeſty propoſed. They had already re- 
jected ſuch a peace; and upon this ſenſe of the na- 
tion it was, that the parliament's whole authority 
was founded. This was no novelty ; it had been 
long diſputed without coming to any concluſion, 
How therefore could the bare propoſal of a treaty, 
without any particular offer, incline the people ſo 
. ſtrongly to the King, and render the parliament 


more odious, if it was rejected? And yet, upon 


this foundation Charles did conſtantly build, from 
the begining of the . war, as will hereafter mani- 
feſtly appear. The ſecond reaſon was wholly 
grounded on the prejudices of the privy-counſellors : 
tor, ſuppoſing the negociation had been entered on, 
by what ireſh evidence would this Prince have been 
able to demonſtrate, that the war was only defen- 
five on his part, ſince he had already alleged what- 


ever could be ſaid on that ſubject, and ſince his pa- 


pers were public? 1 he third reaſon was of no 
greater force: for if the bare overture of a treaty 
was capable of kecping people in ſuſpenſe, and re- 
tarding the parliament's levies, it might alſo have 
the ſame effect with regard to thoſe of King 

Charles. But the counſellors ſuppoſed, his Maje- 
ſty's levies would be continued with vigor, while 
the parliament's preparations would be interrupted : 
that is to ſay, the parliament's adherents would fall 
into the ſnare, white care ſhould be taken 32 
to warn his Majeſty's friends to avoid it. Nothing 
more evidently manifeſts with what ſpirit they 
adviſed this Prince to ſend the parliament that meſ- 
ſage. 8 : 

"Howſoever all this was, the meſſage was ſent, 
the twenty-fifth of Auguſt (three days after ſeting 
up the ſtandard) (1) by the earl of Southampton, 
fir John Culpepper, and ſome others. 

Charles's meſ- He propounded to both houſes, © That ſome 
lage to both ( perſons might be by them inabled, to treat with 
_ de the like number authoriſed by him, in ſuch a 
Raft a manner, and with ſuch freedom of debate, as 
Vol. IV. p. « might beſt tend to the peace of the kingdom, 
784. « And he aſſured them, that nothing ſhould be 
May. „ wanting on his part, which might advance the 
Val. Il. . 1 Tp Proteſtant religion, oppoſe Popery, ſecure the 
« and privileges of parliament. If this propoſi- 
« tion ſhould be rejected, he proteſted, he had 
c done his duty ſo amply, that God would abſolve 
« him from any of the guilt of that blood which 
«© muſt be ſpilled.” ? ; ; 
As war was ſufficiently proclaimed by erecting 
the ſtandard, King Charles methinks ſhould have 
demanded a ſafe- conduct for his meſſengers. But 
tho? he had neglected to take this precaution, they 
retended, on what grounds I know not, to go 
and ſit in their reſpective places, without any pre- 


His deputies 
ill received. 


laws of the land, and confirm all juſt power 


vious notice. The lords, offended at the earl of CHARLESI 
Southampton's boldneſs, called upon him to with- Ax' 1642. 
draw, and ordered him to ſend his meſſage in writ- v 
ing, and wait for an anſwer out of London. The 
commons alſo obliged Culpepper to deliver his meſ- 
ſage at the bar; whereat his Majeſty was highly of- 
fended. | | | | 

The anſwer of both houſes to his Majeſty's meſ- The parlia- 
ſage was, That, notwithſtanding their indeavors ment's an- 
<< to prevent the diſtracted eſtate of the kingdom, _ WT 
nothing had followed but proclamations and de- b. 8, af 
* clarations againſt both houſes of parliament, Rufhworth, 
whereby their actions were declared treaſonable, Vol. IV. p. 
<« and their perſons traitors. So that, until thoſe 785. 


* proclamations were recalled, and the ſtandard 1 May. 


taken down, they could not, by the fundamen- 
tal privileges of parliament, give his Majeſty 
any other anſwer to his meſſages.” 
Charles's meſſengers being returned to Noting- 
ham with this anſwer, «+ His Majeſty, ſays lord 
% Clarendon, was contented to make fo much far- Vol. II. p. 9. 
„ther ule of their pride and paſſion, as to give 
* them occaſion, by another meſſage, to publiſh 
more of it to the people.” It is hence eaſy to 
judge, whether this Prince's real motive was a ſincere 
deſire of peace, ſince his meſſages were intended 
only to render the parliament odious. He ſaid in Charless 
his reply: * That he never deſigned to declare reply. 


both houſes of parliament traitors, or ſet up his Spe. 1. 


* ſtandard againſt them, and much leſs to put A * 
them and the kingdom out of his protection; he 786. 1 
c utterly profeſſed againſt it, before God and the T. May, 
« world. But he promiſed, that, if a day was 

e appointed by them, for the revoking their decla- 

c rations againſt all perſons as traitors, or other- 

« wiſe, for aſſiſting him, he would with all chear- 

56 fulneſs, upon the fame day, recal his procla- 

« mations and declarations, and take down his 

« ſtandard.” | | 

In this meſſage, as in all his other papers, may 
be obſerved King Charles I's genius and character. 

He always made uſe of obſcure expreſſions, the in- 
terpretation whereof he reſerved to himſelf. It is 
true, he had not in expreſs terms declared both 
houſes traitors : but he called their members by 
that name, as the earl of Eſſex and others. So, ac- 
cording to his way of reaſoning, thoſe who ex- 
ecuted the orders of both houſes were traitors and 
rebels, tho* the houſes themſelves were not fo. It 
may be affirmed, that thoſe little artifices were what 
chiefly occaſioned this Prince's misfortunes, as the 
cauſed his forfeiting the truſt and confidence of his 
ſubjects. They inſpired the parliament with a per- 
petual jealouſy of being intangled by treaties, where- 
in it would have been impoſſible to avoid ſuch am- 
biguous expreſſions. 

The two houſes anſwered, „That his Majeſt The anſwer of 
ee not having taken down his ſtandard, recalled his both houſes. 
«« proclamations and declarations, whereby he had Os = 
% declared the actions of both houſes of parlia- Vol. Iv N 
e ment to be treaſonable, and their perſons trai- p. 786. 

« tors, and having publiſhed the ſame ſince his Clarendon, 
e meſſage of the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, they Vol. II. p. 10. 
« could not recede from their former anſwer, That 

« if his Majeſty would recal his declarations, and 

e return tor his parliament, he ſhould find ſuch ex- 

« preſſions of their fidelities and duties, that his 

« ſafety, honor and greatneſs could only be found 

ce in the affections of his people, and the ſincere 

ce counſels of his parliament, who deſerved better 

ce of his Majeſty, and could never allow them- 

« ſelves, repreſenting likewiſe the whole kingdom, 

ce to be balanced with thoſe who gave evil counſels 

<« to his Majeſty.” 


— 


our author, after lord Clarendon, has it the twenty- fifth. 


Ne 50. Vol. II. 


(1) This ſuppoſes the ſtandard was ſet up the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, as indeed Whitelock and Ruſhworth both affirm : tho? 


9g N 


Mean 
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CnarLesl 
An? 1642. 
—— 


„ . 
. 
Vol. V. p. 2. 


Charles's 
third meſſage. 
Sept. 11. 
Ibid. 
Clarendon, 


Val. II. p. 10. 


The parlia- 
ment's reply. 
Sept. 16. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 3. 


Mean while both houſes, perceiving that Charles's | 


aim, was to keep the people in ſuſpenſe by an un- 
certain expectation of peace, publiſhed a declara- 
tion; proteſting, they would never lay down their 
arms till his Majeſty had left delinquents to the 
juſtice of the parliament. ; 

Charles on his part, agreeably to his purpoſe, 
neglected not making ule of both houſes anſwers to 
his two meſſages, in a third which he ſent them, 
ſaying, „ Let all the world judge who had 
« uſed moſt indeavors to prevent the preſent di- 
« ſtractions, either he, who had condeſcended to 
&« defire and preſs it, or the two houſes, who had 
<« refuſed to enter into a negociation. That, for 
&« the future, if they deſired a treaty of him, he 
& ſhould remember, that the blood which was to 
« ſpilled in this quarrel was that of his ſubjects, 
& and therefore would return to his parliament, as 
« ſoon as the cauſes which had made him abſent 
« himſelf from it ſhould be removed.” 

Both houſes, finding his Majeſty's drift was to 
blacken in the public's eyes their refuſal to treat, 
made to this a ſtronger and more particular anſwer 
than they had to the two preceding meſſages : the 
ſubſtance of which anſwer here follows: | 
„That, at the very time his Majeſty propounded 
« a treaty, his ſoldiers were commiting numberlels 
* oppreſſions and rapines. 

« That they could not think his Majeſty had 
« done all that in him lay to remove the preſent 
ce diſtractions, as long as he would admit of no 
« peace, without ſecuring the authors and inſtru- 
ments of theſe miſchiefs from juſtice. 

« That they beſought his Majeſty to conſider his 


« expreſſions, That God ſhould deal with him and 


« his poſterity, as he deſired the preſervation of 
de the juſt rights of parliament.” That never- 
« theleſs, his intention was to deny the parlia- 
“ ment the privilege of declaring to be delinquents 
« thoſe they deemed ſuch, a privilege which be- 
& longed to the meaneſt court of juſtice in the king- 
© dom. | 

« That his Majeſty hath no cauſe to complain, 
e that he was denied a treaty, when they offered 
« whatſoever a treaty could produce, ſecurity, ho- 
« nor, ſervice, obedience, ſupport; and ſought 
& nothing but thar their religion and liberty might 
&« be ſcreened from the open violence of a wicked 


„ 


« That if there was any cauſe of treaty, © they 
ce knew no competent perſon to treat betwixt the 
% King and the parliament”. 

« That beſide, the ſeaſon was altogether unfit, 
« while his Majeſty's ſtandard was up, and 
« his proclamations and declarations, whereby his 
« parliament was charged with treaſon, unre- 
« called. | 

6 That indeed his Majeſty had often proteſted 
c his tenderneſs of the mulcrics of Ireland, and his 
« reſolution to maintain the Proteſtant religion, 
„ and the laws of this kingdom. But that theſe 
e proteſtations could give no lat isſaction to reaſon- 
« able and indifferent men, when at the ſame 
& time ſcveral of the Iriſh rebels, the known fa- 
ce yorcrs of, and agents for them, were admited 
« to his Majeſty's preſenſe with grace and favor, 
« nay, ſome of them imployed in his ſervice: 
« when the cloaths, munition, horte, bought by 
&« his parliament for the ſupply of the Iriſh war, 
« were violently taken away, and applied to the 


% maintenance of an unnatural war againſt his 


„% people. 


« That if his Majeſty would be pleaſed to 
« come back to his parliament, they ſhould be 


ready to ſecure his royal perſon, crown and dig.. 


„ nity, with their lives and fortunes.” 5 | 
King Charles left not this anſwer without a re- 


ply : but inſtead of doing it by way of meſſage, he 


publiſhed a declaration to this effect: 
* Firſt, he alleged the laws in his favor. 


« He denied that his ſoldiers had commired declaration. 
any diſorders or violences, and affirmed, he had * 27. 
<< never ſuffered them to oppreſs any perſon what- Vd oth 
| N 1 Vp. 5. 


„ ſoever. | 

He recriminated upon the parliament.” He 
„denied there were any Iriſh about him, and 
© maintained, that it was a notorious calumny, 
like that caſt upon him heretofore by mr. Pym. 

„He ſaid, the artillery-horſes he had taken at 
© Cheſter were few in number, and of ſmall value. 
* And for the cloaths, if his ſoldiers had taken 


any which were deſigned for the ſervice of Ire- 


6 Jand, it was done without his order; and tho? 
he might have ſeized three thouſand ſuits which 
% were going thither, yet he refuſed to do it, and 
% gave order for their ſpeedy tranſportation. 
<< That the parliament made no 2 — to imploy 
e in the war againſt their King, a hundred. thou- 
% ſand pounds particularly appointed for the relief 
of Ireland. 3 
„ That, of near five hundred members, of 
c which the lower-houſe conſiſted, there remained 
„not above three hundred, the reſt having been 
« driven away by tumults and threats, or with- 
« drawn themſelves, out of conſcience, from their 
“ deſperate conſultations. That of above a hun- 
e dred peers, there remained but fifteen or ſixteen 
ce in the upper-houſe. 38 5 
« That it was not the body of the parliament, 
but only thoſe violent leading members who 
«« were authors of the war,” | 5 
I omit ſundry general aſſertions, which might 
then be neceſſary to the King's deſigns, but which 
have been already intimated in the preceding 


papers. 


During theſe paper-ſkirmiſhes, both ſides pre- The earl of 
pared for war. "Phe earl of Eſſex, having ordered Eſſex heads 
his forces to aſſemble at Northampton, departed the Parlia 


London, the ninth of September, to head the 


army ; and having reviewed them, found about Charles 
ſixteen thouſand men, well armed and appointed,” marches from 


with a good train of artillery, Then his Majeſty, 
finding he could not any longer remain at. 
Notingham with ſafety, marched towards the 


borders of Wales, with his troops (t), which were p. 20. 
yet ſo few in number, that they merited not the Clarendon, 
name of an army. He was undetermined in what Vol. II. p.12. 


place to expect the forces which were to come to 
him from diverſe quarters; but deſigned, if poſ- 


ſible, to ſecure Shrewſbury or Chelter, without 


however knowing whether either of theſe towns 
would receive him; the parliament having in all 
thoſe parts very active and vigilant agents, who 


ſpared no labor to procure them adherents. For 


this reaſon the King advanced but very delibe- 


rately. When he came to Wellington, about ſeven 


miles from Shrewſbury (2), he drew together his 
little army, and cauſed to be read his orders for 
military diſcipline : which done, he took occaſion 
to harangue his ſoldiers 3 and the better to ſatisfy 
them of his good intentions to the public, he made 
the tollowing proteſtation, 

„ I do promiſe, 


—_—_— 


orth, Vol. V. p. 20. : 
W (2) Not near Derby, az our author miſtakes, 


(1) He marched from Notingham to Derby, Stafford, Leiceſter, and ſo to Shrewſbury, where he ſet up a mint, Ruſh- P 


« protection, 


he King' 
in the preſenſe of Al- — = 


mighty God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and at the head of 


his army. 


——_— 5 wand Ht bend 2 in, hp 
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cuARLESs J“ protection, that I will, to the utmoſt of my 
An 1642. ower, defend and maintain the true reformed 
— << Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in the church of 
« England, and, by the grace of God, in the ſame 
& will live and die. | 
66 defire to govern by all the known laws of 
ce this land, and that the liberty and property of 
« the ſubject may be by them preſerved, with the 
« ſame care as my own rights. And if it pleaſe 
« God, by a bleſſing upon this army, raiſed for 
4 my neceſſary defenſe, to preſerve me from this 
ce rebellion, I do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, 
e in the ſight of God, to maintain the juſt privi- 
& leges and freedom of parliaments, and to govern 
„ by the known laws of the land, to my utmoſt 
< power, and particularly to obſerve inviolably the 
cc laws conſented to by me this parliament. 
&« In the mean while, if this time of war, and 
«© the great neceſſity and ſtraits I am now driven 
“ to, beget any violation of thoſe, I hope it ſhall 
«© be imputed, by God and man, to the authors 
e of this war, and not to me, who have ſo earneſtly 
<< Jabored for the preſervation of the peace of this 
4 kingdom. | 
„When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I 
c“ will expect no aid or relief from any man, or 
< protection from heaven: but, in this reſolution, 
« hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good 
<© men, and am confident of God's bleſſing. 
King Charles was not contented with making this 
proteſtation to his army, but moreover, in all the 
conſiderable places thro' which he paſſed, he 
aſſembled the inhabitants, and indeavored to con- 
vince them of the ſincerity of his intentions. Theſe 
were neceſſary precautions, at a time when the 
chief point was to gain the people to his intereſt ; 
for on the people depended both parties ſtrength. 
Heisreceived From Wellington his Majeſty marched to Shrewſ- 
at Shrewſ- bury, having received the agreeable news, that the 


. don. town had declared in his favor, and the inhabitants 
Vel. II. p. would give him a joyful reception. Here he re- 


1 ſolved to fix his head quarters, and appoint the 
rendezvous of his army. This was a very conve- 
nient place to expect the troops which were levying 
for him in Wales, Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, and 
to ſend for his ordnance, which had not been able 
to follow him to Notingham for want of horſes. 

He ſeizes This want had conſtrained him to make uſe of a 

ſome horſes hundred draught horſes, ſent by the parliament to 

— 2 for Cheſter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He de- 

reland ; 

© Ay who was appointed Jord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 

Vol. V. p. was then with him at Notingham : but his ſaid 

13. lordſhip conſtantly refuſing to give any orders 
about theſe horſes, bought with the parliaments 
money, Charles gained one Errington, a ſervant of 
the earls, who took them in his maſter's name, 
and delivered them to the King (1). With this 

| fact the parliament, as has been obſerved, taxed 
and borrows his Majelty. As for arms, the King (not having 
the militia a ſufficient quantity for all thoſe troops which were 

"jo to come from diverſe parts) had diſarmed the 

arendon, OOTY CLI 

Vol. II. p. Militia in all the places thro which he paſſed : but 

31. it was by way of loan, i. e. he obtained the mi- 

T. May. litia officers conſent to take away their mens arins, 

He forms an On promiſe of reſtoring them. On Charles's arrival 

army fourteen at Shrewſbury, the number of his troops ſo conſi- 

thouſand derably increaſed that, in a few days, he had an army 

Aut. of ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, with 


Sept. get : 
— which he was intirely ſecured from the danger he 


Val, V. p. was in while his army was forming. 
36, It is ſomewhat unaccountable, that the earl of 


fired to have the conſent of the earl of Leiceſter, 


— 


Eſſex ſhould neither moleſt his Majeſty while at CHarLesL 
Notingham, nor in his march to Shrewſbury. In An* 1642. 
all probability, if, immediately on his arrival a- 


Northampton, he had marched directly againſt the The parlia- 

King, he would have ſtrangely imbraſſed and per- _ 

haps diſabled him from aſſembling a body of forces. fending Eſſex 

This neglect can be aſcribed only to his not having inſtructions. 

_ to act directly againſt the King's perſon, *rill The reaſon, 
e received his inſtructions, which he hourly ex- en 

pected, and which came too late. Both houſes, it 1 * 

ſeems, could not believe King Charles would be 

able to be ready ſo ſoon as he was, and imagined, 

that his inability to raiſe men and money muſt 

force him to ſome corner of the kingdom, or ob- 

lige him to throw himſelf into their arms: at leaſt, 

this is what they ſtrove to infuſe into the people, 

for fear of terrifying them with the notion of a 

war, the event whereof might be dubious. Charles Charles 

made advantage of this error, to aſſemble all his raiſes money 

forces at Shrewſbury, and provide himſelf with by various 

money, which he greatly wanted. His friends at methods. 

London had taken care of this laſt article, and P *#+ 27. 

privately ſent conſiderable ſums to Oxford. More- The univer- 

over, that univerſity, which had always been firmly fity of Oxtord 

attached to his Majeſty, had ingaged to deliver to _— * 

him all the plate belonging to their colleges, which Nie Grids 


was very conſiderable. The point was only how Byron 


to convey this aid to him ſafely, To that end, thither. 
Charles ſent thither fir John Byron, with a ſmall P. 19. 
detachment of cavalry ; not daring to give him a 
ſtronger, leſt it ſhould raiſe a ſuſpicion that 
it was for ſome affair of importance. Byron, 
coming to Oxford, received the money and plate, 
and returned towards Shrewſbury, by way of Wor- 
ceſter, taking all poſlible precautions not to be inter- 
cepted in his march ; this aid of money being to 
his Majeſty of the utmoſt conſequence, ſince with- 


out it he could not any how ſubſiſt. Wheretore, 


the better to ſecure it, he detached a band of ca- 
valry, under command of Prince Rupert, who 


- marched on the other ſide of the Severn to Worceſter 
to expect Byron, and guard him to Shrewſbury, 
Mean while the earl of Eſſex, after ſtaying ſome A fight near 


days at Northampton, and ſecuring Warwick, de- 8 
termined on fixing his head - quarters at Worceſter, Prien 


Prince Rupert 


To that purpoſe, he diſpatched away before co- had ee i 
lonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who came to Worceſter at vantage. 
day-break, ſome hours after ſir John Byron was Sept. 22. 
entered with his convoy. Fiennes, at his arrival 9 
being told, that ſome of the King's horſe were in 1 P. 
the town, the number whereof he knew not, haſtily Clarendon, 
retreated, without making any attempt. Preſently Vol. II. p. 
after Prince Rupert arrived, and to ſecure the convoy 19. 
brought by Byron, who was reſting himſelf in Ludlow. 
order to march on, paſſed thro' the town, and 

poſted himſelf with his cavalry at ſome diſtance on 

the other ſide. As he believed not any enemies were 
thereabouts, he was not very careful to hinder many 

of his troopers from ſtaying in the town. Being 

come to the place he had choſen, he alighted with 

his brother Prince Maurice, and moſt of the offi- 

cers, repoſing themſelves on the ground. On a 

ſudden they perceived, within muſket-ſhot, five 

hundred of the enemy's horſe marching up a 

narrow lane. Theſe were a body commanded by 

colonel Sandys, whom the earl of Eſſex had ſent 

before to take poſſeſſion of Worceſter. Prince 

Rupert inſtantly mounting, without a moment's 
heſitation, charged theſe troops, as they came out 

of the lane, and the charge was ſo vigorous, that 

the enemy was intirely routed, and Sandys, with 

thirty of his followers, killed. This action gained 


— 


(1) The earl fays, in his letter, the King gave Errington a warrant to fetch the horſes, which he executed without his 
knowledge or conſent. See the letter in Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 13, 15: 


the 


—— —— —hnͥ— 
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CnarLesl the Prince a great name, not only for the valor he 


An” 1642. 


p. 27. 


Eſſex takes 
ſeveral places. 
Whitelock. 


The King 
marches to- 
wards Lon- 


p- 32. 


Ffcx fol- 
Lows him. 
p. 34. 


ſhewed, but chiefly for his ſudden and moſt ſeaſon- 
able reſolution, in falling on thoſe enemies on their 
coming out of the lane, and when they leaſt expected 
it. Some hiſtorians, in relating this ſkirmiſh, ſeem 
to repreſent Prince Rupert as one of thoſe romantic 
heroes who, with five or ſix aſſiſtants, attacked and 
routed whole armies. But, after all, there is nothing 
wonderful in this feat of his, who had not poſted 
himſelt beyond Worceſter, without having with him 
his detachment : beſide, it is not ſaid, what was the 
number of the body he commanded. Nevertheleſs, 
this action, how inconſiderable ſoever it was, failed 
not to ſtrike great terror into the parliament's 
troops, chiefly by reaſon of the activity and 
courage of Prince Rupert, who afterwards gave 
them cauſe to be confirmed in their high opinion 
of his bravery, he being in reality one of the gal- 
lanteſt Princes in Europe. But tho? he had gained 
ſome little advantage, he thought not proper to 
expect the enemy at Worceſter. He marched 
ſome hours after, and ſafely conducted the convoy 
to Shrewſbury, where Charles inſtantly ordered the 
bullion to be coined. Next day, the earl of Eſſex 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Worceſter, and while he ſtayed 
there, ſecured Hereford, Gloceſter and Briſtol. 

It would doubtleſs be very ſtrange that in the 
twenty days of King Charles's continuance at Shrewſ- 
bury, his army ſhould ſo greatly increaſe, if, as 
ſome ſay, it was the effect of the parliament's 
refuſal to treat with him; ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time not ſeeming ſufficient to determine people to 
repair to the places where they were liſted, and 
to conduct theſe new-raiſed troops to Shrewſbury. 
It may at leaſt be affirmed, that it is much leſs 
ſurpriſing, that his Majeſty's new levies, who could 
not be ready while he was at Notingham, or 
who cared not for marching to a place ſo expoſed, 
ſhould be in condition to march during his ſtay at 
Shrewſbury, tho' it was of twenty days only, 
fince he had iſſued his commiſſions before he quited 
York. | 

Howſoever this be, King Charles, finding him- 
ſelf at the head of an army little inferior in number 
to the earl of Eſſex's, and perceiving it ſufficed not 
to remain in quiet at Shrewſbury, while the enemy 
was uninterruptedly taking the principal towns in 
the heart of England, was of opinion it behoved 
him to indeavor bringing the war to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. To effect this the methods were two: 
one was to fight the enemy; the other to gain 
ſome marches upon them, and appear in ſight of 
London, before they could arrive. His Majeſty took 
this courſe, in the expectation that he ſhould raiſe 
in that capital a general conſternation, which 
might afford his friends opportunity to ſerve him 
effectually. So, ſuddenly begining to march, the 
twelfth of October, with his army, which was not 
much incumbered with baggage, there being not 
one tent, and few artillery; he quartered that night 
at Bridgenorth, ten miles from Shrewſbury, on the 
morrow he came to Wolverhampton, the third 
day to Birmingham, and the fourth to Kenelworth, 
where he- reſted one day. It was two days before 


the earl of Eſſex had notice of his march, when 


he began to follow him. By his Majeſty's route, it 
evidently appears that, if he was not in queſt of 
the enemies, at leaſt he feared them not, {ſince he 
could not be ignorant how eaſy it was for Eſſex, 
either to put himſelf in his way, or overtake him. 
To all appearance, he imagined the earl would 
be conſiderably retarded. Howſoever it be, it 


was not *till the twenty-ſecond of October that Cn 
the two armies came within ſix miles of each other, AN? 


without having received any notice of each other's 
motions, *till that day, which ſeems ſomewhat un- 
accountable. But what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, 
that the King, to whom ſpeed was ſo neceſſary, had 
ſo little advanced in five days; ſince leaving Kenel- 
worth the ſeventeenth, he was, on the twenty-ſecond, 
but four miles north of Banbury ; and that Eſſex, 
who departed the fifteenth from Worceſter, ſhould 
be only at Keinton the twenty-ſecond, which is 
not above twenty miles, His Majeſty, who till 
then knew not where the earl of Eſſex was, lay 
incamped near a village named Edgcot, where he 
had intelligence the twenty- ſecond at night, that 


ARLESI 


1642, 
— 


the enemy was at Keinton, about ſix miles diſtant. 


He then found it would be very difficult to execute 
his deſign upon London, while he ſhould be fo 
cloſely followed by enemies; and therefore he re- 
ſolved to give them battle. To that end, he 
drew up his army on Edge-hill, whence might be 
ſeen all Keinton plain, where the parliament's army 
ſtood in battle array, the twenty-third very early : 
but the ingagement began not *till three in the atter- 
noon. It is not known what induced King Charles 


to defer ſo long (1): but for the earl of Eſſex, he 1; 
had a very ſtrong reaſon not to be in haſte 3 for, Ruſhworth 
not imagining himſelf ſo near a battle, he had left Vol. V. p. 


behind two thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, 
with his artillery, and conſequently, delay could 
not but be advantageous to that general. 


36. 


Prince Rupert, who commanded the King's right Edge- hill 
wing of horſe, marching down the hill, and advanc- fight. 
ing to charge the enemies left wing, on a ſudden, Octob. 23. 


fir Faithful Forteſcue, who commanded a troop of 
the parliament's horſe, moving forwards with his 
whole troop from the groſs of the cavalry, and join- 
ing Prince Rupert, with his Highneſs charged thoſe 
he had deſerted. I his unexpected occurrence inſpired 
the parliament's cavalry with ſuch terror, each man 
deeming his companion as his enemy, that they 


p- 33, &c. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. II. p- 
34, &c. 
T. May. 
Ludlow. 
anley. 


were utterly routed, and purſued more than two 


miles from the field of battle. By this unadviſed 
urſuit, his Majeſty was in danger of the ſame 
"wi which his predeceſſor Henry III met with at 
the battle of Lewes. The parliament's right wing 
ſtood their ground no better than the left. They 
ran away full ſpeed, and were purſued with like 
fury and imprudence. What was moreover fatal 
to the King, was, that his reſerve of a regiment 
of horſe, judging the victory indiſputable, by the 
flight of the enemies cavalry, with ſpurs and looſe 
reins followed the chace, and were not to be ſtayed 
by their commanders. 

All this while, the infantry of both armies were 
ingaged, without fortune's inclining to either ſide. 
But, finally, ſir William Balfour, to whom the 
earl of Ear had given command of his reſerve, 
turned the ſcale. Immediately on his beholding 
his Majeſty's cavalry buſied in purſuing the fugi- 
tives, he advanced to charge his infantry in flank, 
and put them into ſuch diſorder, that Charles, with 
the two Princes his ſons, were in danger of being 
made priſoners. Lindſey, the King's general was 
taken, having been ſhot in the thigh, of which 
wound he next day died, and the royal ſtandard, 
which was always near the King's perſon, was loſt 


by the death of its bearer ; but it was afterwards, - 


I know not how, recovered. 

The return of Prince Rupert with his cavalry, 
prevented King Charles's utter defeat. For Balfour, 
who had only a {mall body of reſerve, ſeeing thoſe 


—— 


(1) Lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 35) ſays, tho' the horſe were ready, the foot were quartered at ſuch a diſtance, that many 
regiments marched ſeven or eight miles to the rendezvous, ſo that it was one o'clock before the King's forces moved. 


horſe 


\ 
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CaarLesl horſe coming back from the chaſe, ſuddenly quited 


An' 1642. the fight, and ſecured himſelf near Eſſex's infantry 
Could the King and Prince Rupert have per- 


P. 403 


ſuaded their cavalry to charge the parliament's 


foot, who had ſcarce any horſe to ſupport them, 


they had very probably routed them, and gained 
a complete victory. But the cavalry, being returned 
from the purſuit in extreme diſorder, could never 
be brought to fall upon their adverſaries, who ſtood 
in good order, tho? they were in great danger. As 
ſoon as the earl of Eſſex ſaw the enemy's horſe 
approaching, he drew off his foot from the 
battle, and ranged them in the beſt manner he 
could, in order the better to ſupport the charge of 
the King's cavalry, who, in all appearance, would 
attack them : but it was not his buſineſs to renew 
the fight. It was ſufficient for him to keep his 
ground, as he did 'till night, which freed him 
trom his uneaſineſs. | 

When the battle commenced, ſcarce two or 


three hours day-light remained, and as the King's 


horſe had imployed ſome time in the purſuit, and, 
after their return, could not be prevailed on to 


re-ingage, it was too late for Charles to rally his | 
infantry, who were in great diſorder, and where- | 
| of more than two thirds were miſſing. Both armies 


held their ſtations all night, and in the morning 
neither thought themſelves in condition to recom- 


mence hoſtilities. True, the forces left behind by 


the earl of Eſſex, came up in the night with his 


artillery. However, as he had no other cavalry 


than thoſe five hundred, which newly arrived, 
and the ſmall band commanded by Balfour, he 
did not think he ought to hazard a ſecond battle 
againſt a body of cavalry who had been victorious 


the day before, and were ſtill facing his army. 


King Charles, on his ſide, finding himſelf without 
infantry, and conſidering that his troops had 
greatly ſuffered by the cold, which was extremely 
ſharp that night, believed it ſufficient to let his 
enemies ſet he feared them not. In this diſpoſition, 
the two armies faced each other the whole day, 
without any deſire to ingage. At length, the earl 
of Eſſex ordering his baggage to be drawn off, his 
Majeſty retired to thoſe quarters he had taken the 
day before the battle, and Eflex marched towards 

arwick. The number of ſlain on the field 
of battle was about five thouſand. But what 
lord Clarendon ſays, that, two days after, the 
King reviewing his army, found there were not 
above three hundred men loſt, is ſcarcely credible, 
even according to his own deſcription of this ingage- 
ment. Without however dweling 'on the particular 
circumſtances of this battle, which were greatly 
diſguiſed or exagerated by both parties, who equally 
claimed victory, the confequences demonſtrate, 
that they might have more juſtly owned each to 
have been worſted (1). Charles departed Shrewſ- 
bury, with deſign to attempt London; but after 
the battle he relinquiſhed that thought, tho? the 
road to London was open, and believed it pro- 
perer he ſhould withdraw to Oxford. On the other 
hand, Eſſex followed his Majeſty, to obſtruct his 
going to London, but after the battle left him the 
road open, and, retiring to Warwick, put it out 


—_— 


—— 


E his power to prevent or ſtop him. This I CHARLES 


believe ſuffices to ſhew, it was a drawn battle, An* 1642. 


which afforded no real matter of triumph either to 
King or parliament. Indeed, three or four days Ruſbworth, 
after the battle, Charles took Banbury-caſtle, where . 
was a gariſon of eight hundred foot and a troop of Clarendon 
horſe. But if the circumſtances of reducing this Vol. II. p. 
place be well conſidered, it will be found far from 44. 

being a conſequence or effect of victory. For — 
firſt ; his Majeſty ſummoned the caſtle, contrary * 
to the opinion of all his generals, who believed * 

his army little able to undertake the ſiege: ſecondly; 

he alleged for reaſon, that he could not determine 

what courſe to take, 'till he was informed of the 

enemies intention, and that, if they deſigned to 

attack him, he could not fight in a more advan- 

tageous ſtation. Hence may be infered, that he 

was not himſelf fully ſatisfied of the reality of his 

victory, ſince he preſumed the earl of Eſſex in 

condition to attack him. In ſhort, Banbury-caſtle 
ſurrendered at the firſt ſhot, which leaves it un- 

certain, whether Charles would have perſiſted in 

the ſiege in caſe of reſiſtance, and whether the earl 

of Eflex would have ſuffered him to do it unmo- 

leſted. The reduction of Banbury determined his The King 
Majeſty to withdraw to Oxtord, the only place in retires to 
thoſe parts at his devotion, by means of the uni- Oxford. 
verſity, whoſe members were very zealouſly at- P:45* 
tached to his intereſt, - 
Tho? the parliament challenged alſo the victory, Great conſter- 
they were extremely ſenſible they had no great nation in the 
reaſon to triumph. They were however obliged to parliament, 
make a parade of this pretended victory, as if it 


had been real, to contradict Charles's friends, who 


were trying to ſtrike terror into the Londoners, 
and induce them to ſue for peace, on account of 
this pretended ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms, Charles 
had yet many partiſans in the city, there not having 
hitherto been any - meaſures taken to drive them 
away : nay, even in the parliament not a few con- 
tinued there purpoſely to do the King ſervice, when 
occaſion ſhould offer, and who failed not improving 
the preſent opportunity. The news concerning the Charles's 
battle of Edge-Hill, or Keinton, being very various friends take 
at firſt, King Charles's London- friends induſtriouſly _— to 
magnified all the circumſtances which might give Pate 
room to believe that his Majeſty was victorious, Ibid. 
in order to diſpoſe the people to peace: for it muſt 
be obſerved that, ſince the breach, that Prince's 
grand aim had ever been to dazzle the public 
with the ſpecious term of peace, and he had never 
ceaſed hoping that the nation would compel the 
parliament to an agreement, by leaving him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his prerogatives. This was his favorite 
project, from which he never ſwerved, not even 
when his affairs were moſt proſperous, It will 
hereafter, on ſundry occaſions, appear with what 
conſtancy he indeavored to execute this ſcheme. 
This preſent occaſion was the firit ſince the war 
commenced. When both houſes had perfect infor- 
mation of the ſucceſs of the late ingagement, what- 
ſoever public ſigns of rejoicing they gave, to make 

ple believe their army victorious, they were 


— 


very ſenſible ſuch victories were little capable to ob- 
lige the King to throw himſelf into their arms, tho! 


1 killed on the King's fide, Robert Bartu earl of Lindſey ; lord Stewart; lord Aubigny, ſon to the duke 
of (1) * — &c. Ons the parliament's fide, fell lord St. John of Bletzo, and colonel Charles Eſſex. 
Lord Willoughby was taken priſoner, in indeavoring to reſcue his father, the earl of Lindſey. Upon the news of this 
battle (ſays Whitelock, p. 64.) all counties were alarmed and frighted, being a ſtrange thing in England. Clarendon, Vol. 


| 8, &c. 
II. p. 40, 41. T. May. Some ſay, there were but a thouſand killed. See Manley, p. 48, 
this 1 wo Denzil lord Hollis (Mem. p. 17.) tells a remarkable ſtory, from his own 6 


With relation to 
owledge, concerning the famous 


Oliver Cromwell; and ſhews (as he obſerves) „ he was as errant a coward, as he was notoriouſly perfidious, ambitious, 


« and hypocritical. This was his baſe keeping out of the 


field at Keinton battle ; where he, with his troop of horſe 


6 -not in, impudently and ridiculouſly affirming, the day after, that he had been all that day ſeeking the army and 
: e = Sek, the! his dee were but at a village near hand, whence he could not find his way, nor be directed by 
« his ear, when the ordnance was heard twenty or thirty miles off.“ "RE 
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CuARLEsI the public had been amuſed with ſuch hopes 


Ax' 1642. 


—— 


The parlia- 
ment's decla- 
ration before 
the battle. 
October 22. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 
26. 


Then ſuch of Charles's partiſans as were ſtill in the 
houſe of commons, obſerving the conſternation ex- 
preſſed by moſt of the members, became bolder, and 
ſcrupled not propoſing a peace, as the only means 
to free them from their imbaraſs. Very ſeem- 
ingly, this was done with the conſent of his Ma- 
jetty, who at the ſame time was uſing his utmoſt 
indeavors to perſuade the public, that he had ob- 
tained at Edge-hill a compleat victory. 

A day before this battle, both houſes had pub- 
liſhed a declaration, whereof I ſhall content myſel. 
with relating the ſubſtance : ſince having inſertec 
ſo many of theſe papers, I am apprehenſive my 
readers would be tired, were all we may have occa- 
ſion to mention, to be inſerted at full length. 

The two houſes proteſted firſt; “ That no 
e private paſſion or reſpect, no evil intention 
« to his Majeſty's perſon, no deſign to the pre- 
« judice of his juſt honor and authority, ingagec 
« them to raiſe forces, and have recourie to 
& arms. | 85 

« That his Majeſty had refuſed to receive a very 
« humble and dutiful petition, which they had 
«« directed the earl of Eſſex to deliver. | 

That they were fully convinced the King was 
« ſoingaged to the Popiſh party, that all hopes 
4e of peace were excluded. 

6 That great numbers of Papiſts had in ſhew 
© conformed to the Proteſtant religion, in order 
* to qualify themſelves for poſts in the King's 
«« army. | 

« That his Majeſty indeavored at firſt to keep 
« off all jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by many feartu] 
e oaths and imprecations, concerning his purpolc 
“ of maintaining the Proteſtant religion, and the 
<« national laws, cauſing ſome profeſſed Papiſts to 
<« be diſcharged from his army, and none to be 
& received who would not come to church, receive 
& the ſacrament, and take the oaths : but that 
t afterwards his confidence in the prieſts did more 
&« clearly appear; priefts and Jeſuits, impriſoned 
« for being ſuch, having been releaſed out ol 
Lancaſter jail, and commiſſions granted to pro 
feſſed Papiſts. | | 

Here fourteen of them were named. 
c That lord Herbert, the earl of Worceſter's 
© ſon, a notorious Papiſt, was made general of the 
« King's troops in all South- Wales. 

„That thoſe who raiſed forces for his Ma- 
« jeſty, in the North of England, did arm and im- 
6 ploy Papiſts. 


« That men had been ſent to Hamburgh and 


« Denmark to levy forces there, and to bring them 
de over to join with the earl of Newcaſtle, and the 


« army of Papiſts which was intended to be raiſed: 


« in Newcaſtle. 

«© That the King had received in his court ſeveral 
“ Papiſts from Ireland; of whom ſome were in- 
« dicted of high-treaſon for their rebellion there; 
& viz. lord Taffe, &c. | 

« That diverſe Engliſh traitors were the chief 
« couñſellors, and actors in this unnatural war, as 
lord Digby, O-Neal, Wilmot, Pollard, Aſh- 


4 burnham, &c. „ 
« That diverſe Jeſuits and prieſts, in foreign 


<« parts, made great collections of money for the 
„ reliet of the Papiſts in. Ireland, and the farther- 


ing of his Majeſty's deſigns againſt the parlia- 


© meint. | 
Tor all which reaſons they were reſolved to 
„ enter into a folemn oath and covenant, and ex- 


- «6 pected that their brethren of Scotland would help 


«« fication between the two kingdoms.” % 

Charles anſwered this declaration with. two 
others, which were publiſhed after the battle of 
Edge-hill. In the firſt he faid : 


„ and aſſiſt them, according to the act of pact CHARLES! 


* 1642, 


That notwithſtanding the folemn proteſtation Ruſhworth, 
Jof both houſes, of having no evil intention to Vol. V. p. 
his perſon, yet they had uſed their utmoſt 29: 


power, by the ſtrength of their army, to have 
{+ deſtroyed him. 8 

* That it he refuſed to give admitance to the 
*< petition ſent by the earl of Eſſex, it was becauſe 
it was ſent by perſons whom he had particularly 
* accuſed of high-treaſon.” [Here he gave a long 
account of this whole affair. | 

Hie denies his ever having had any inclina- 
e tion to the Papiſts, or that he had releaſed 
any prieſts or Jeſuits out of . Lancaſter jail, 

He affirmed, that the Papiſts, ſuppoſed to have 
% commiſſions, were not ſo much as known to 


him, and that they had not, to his knowledge, | 


any command in his army. 5 
« He expreſly denied, that he ever ſent to raiſe 
forces in Hamburgh, or Denmark. K+ 
He affirmed, the parliament entertained ſeveral 


“ Papiſts in their troops, and of this he ſpake 


% knowingly, as having taken ſeveral of them 
„ priſoners at the battle of Edge-hill (1).” 


The ſecond declaration was intitled; „ His p. 39. 


«© Majeſty's Declaration to all his loving Subjects, 
after his late Victory againſt the Rebels, on 


Sunday the twenty-third of October, 1642.” 
This title was prefixed on purpoſe to cheriſh the 


fears which Charles's friends were indeavoring to 
infuſe into the people, on account of the pretended 
victory lately obtained by his Majeſty againſt the 
parliament's army. 2 

The intent of this declaration was to vindicate 
King Charles upon three main points; viz. 1. That 
his Majeſty favored Popery, and imployed Papiſts 
in his army. 2. That his deſign was to extirpate 
parliaments. 3. That it was his intention, by the 
commiſſion of array, to take from gentlemen part 
of their eſtates. I ſhall ſpeak here of the firſt 
only; becauſe, after what has been ſeen, it would 
be needleſs to repeat what the King alleged in his 
vindication upon the two laſt. As to the firſt there- 
fore he ſaid: | 


«© That altho' he ſhould imploy Papiſts, no one The King's 
« would wonder, who conſidered the hardſhips and anſwer as to 
«« ſtreights he was driven to, and the little ſeruple imploying 
the parliament made to imploy Popiſh officers 


« and ſoldiers, who ſerved in great numbers in their 
« army; the induſtry they uſed to corrupt their 
« loyalty ; the private promiſes wherewith they 
« allured them to their ſervice, even to the aſ- 
ee ſuring them, that all the penal laws ſhould be 
« repealed. That notwithſtanding the artifices 
« of his enemies, and the weakneſs of his own 
condition, he could not prevail with himſelf 
to recal his proclamation againſt receiving into 
his army ſuch as had not taken the oaths, He 
« however owned that he had ſwerved from this 
«« gencral rule, in favor of ſome of eminent abili- 
ties in command and conduct.” 

We ſhall find hereafter, that tho? this proclama- 
tion was not recalled, it was very far from being 
punctually obſerved. Ter” | 

Soon after, both houſes returned their anſwer to 
this declaration, the ſubſtance whereof was : 


« That it was aftoniſhmg the King, having Reply of both 


« affirmed fo poſitively, that a far greater number 


« of Papiſts ſerved in their army than in his, he 


— ———— 


(1) Sulmonet alſo owns, That there were ſome Popiſh prieſts found among the perſons flain on the parliament's fide. 


Vol. I. p. 165. 


2 
* 


« ſhould 


houſes. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p- 


41. 
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% ſhould not have been pleaſed to name a ſingle 


inſtance : that they ſhould have been glad of 
knowing their names, as it would have afforded 
means to remove thoſe of that religion who, 
under the profeſſion of Proteſtants, might have 


4 


© 
cc 


. £6 creeped into the army without their privity.“ 


The Lanca- 
ſhire recuſants 
petition. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 


49 


The King's 
order for Pa- 
pits to peo- 
vide arras. 
Sept. 27. 

p. 50. 


Then they pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral reaſons, 
the abſurdity of ſaying, that the parliament indea- 
vored to corrupt the loyalty of the Papiſts, with 
the promiſe of repealing the penal laws, and alleged 


diverſe inſtances of their ſeverity againſt them, dur- 


ing the ſiting of this parliament. | 

But for a demonſtration (ſaid they) that the 
King ated not with ſincerity, when he alleged, in 
his vindication, that he had ordered no recuſant to 
be received into his troops, and that this order was 
a mere illuſion, they named ſeveral Popith officers, 
who had commiſſions under the King's own hand. 
which commiſſions then remained in the houle ot 
commons. Moreover, they annexed to this decla- 
ration a petition, preſented to Charles by the Po- 
piſn inhabitants of Lancaſhire, deſiring leave to 
provide themſelves with arms for his ſervice; with 
his Majeſty's anſwer, granting their requeſt. This 
petition, and Charles's anſwer, ſeem to me fo deci- 
ſive won the preſent caſe, which was fo often re- 

5 


peated, that I am of opinion they ought to. be 
Inſerted verbatim : viz. | 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 


The humble petition of us the inhabitants of Lan- 
caſhire, whoſe names are under-written, in behalf 
of ourſelves, and diverſe others, being recuſaats, 


Humbly ſheweth, | 


cc HAT whereas we, and the reſt of this | 


* county, your Majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, 
& are diſarmed, and not ſufficiently provided for 


« families; our moſt humble ſupplication to your 
« Majeſty is, That we may be received into your 
moſt gracious protection from violence, have 


our arms (taken from us) re-delivered in this 


« time of actual war, and, by your Majeſty's ſpe- 
c cial directions, be inabled tarther to turniſh our- 
felves with competency of weapons for the ſecu- 
<« rity of your royal perſon (if we be thereunto 
required) our countries and families, who now 


de are not only in danger of the common diſturb- 


* 
La 


ances, but alſo menaced by unruly people to be 
& robbed: and when, by the Almighty's aſſiſtance, 


« your Majeſty's kingdom ſhall be ſetled, in cale | 


« we be again diſarmed, that a full value of money 


c jn lieu thereof may be reſtored,” 


The King's anſwer. 


To our truſty and 'well-beloved, fir William 
Gerard baronet, fir Cecil Trafford knight, 
Thomas Clifton, Charles Townley, Chriſtopher 
Anderton, and John Clansfield, and other of 
our ſubjects, eſquires, in the county of Lanca- 


ſhire. 


Charles R. | | 
40 RUSTY and well- beloved, we greet 
40 you well, Whereas, by realon of the laws 


ald ſtatutes of our realm, by which all recuſants 
& convicted are to be without arms, your arms 
« have been taken from you: ſo that now, in 
ce this time of imminent dangers, wherein there are 
&« armies raiſed againſt our commands, and con- 
& trary to our .proclamations, and are marching 
c. againſt us, and diverfe of our good ſubjects, 
&« for obeying our lawtul commands, and oppoſing 
& the rehellious proceedings of others ill- affected, 


— 


and 


the defenſe of your royal perſon and our own | 


taken away; and the like is threatened to your- 

ſelves, who, as all other ſubjects, ought to have 
our protection againſt unlawful violence and 
force. And the Jaws, made for diſarming re- 
cuſants, were made only for a proviſion to pre- 
vent danger in time of peace, and were not in- 


arms in time of actual war, for your own ſafety, 
or for the defenſe of our perſon againſt all rebels 
and enemies, which by your duty and allegiance 
you are bound unto ; which is not, nor ever 
was meaned to be diſcharged, or taken away 
„by any at. And whereas, the arms which 
were taken from you ought, by law, to have 
been kept and preſerved, to have been made 


ſuch others as you ſhould provide; yet, under 
the ſpecious pretenſe of diſarming recuſants, 
and perſons 11-affe&ted, your arms have been 
„ diſpoſed and diſperſed into the hands of ſeveral 
* perſons ill- affected, and for the moſt part fo- 

menters and exciters of the commotions now 
raiſed in this kingdom. Our will and com- 
mand therefore is, and we charge and require 
you, upon your allegiance, and as you tender 
the ſafety of our perſon, and the peace and 


poſſible ſpeed, provide ſufficient arms for your- 
“ ſelves, your ſervants and your tenants, which 
« we authoriſe and require, during the time of 


c open war raiſed againſt us, to keep and uſe 


« for the defenſe of us, of yourſelves, and 
« of your country, againſt all forces and arms 
« raiſed, or to be raiſed againſt us, or againſt 
« our conſent, or contrary to our proclamations, 
« by color of any order, or ordinance, or autho- 
« .rity whatſoever ; and we ſhall (according as 
ce we are bound to all our ſubjects) ufe aur utmoſt 
« powers for the protection of you and yours a- 
„e gainft all injuries and violence. And whenſo- 
«« ever theſe arms which you ſhall ſo provide (after 
ce it ſhall pleaſe God to pur an end to theſe dangers 
« and diſtractions) ſhall be taken away from your 
e cuſtody, by reaſon of our laws now in force, 
«© we do hereby aſſure you, we will allow you 
« for the ſame, ſo much as you ſhall have diſpenſed 


ce in proviſion thereof.“ 


are by. a ſtrong. hand ſeized upon and im- CHARLESI 
priſoned, their houſes plundered, and their goods Ax' 16 


42. 


tended to bar you from a neceſſary uſe of 


uſe of by you in ſuch time of open war, or by 


welfare of our kingdom, that you, with all 


It is proper to animadvert, with regard to theſe two marke on 
papers, that the queſtion between Charles and both this ſubject. 


houſes was not, whether the = might or might 
not lawfully imploy Papiſts in his ſervice but, whe- 
ther he did really imploy them: and therefore care 


| | muſt be taken, not to confound the right with the 


fact, the latter only being the point in queſtion, 
Now thefe two papers demonſtrate, that King 
Charles did actually imploy Papiſts in his ſer- 
Vice, even at the begining of this war, and before 
any effuſion of blood: for this petition was pre- 
ſented him while he was yet at Shreſbbury (1). 


o 


For a ftronger conviction, both houſes annexed Ibid. 


likewiſe to their declaration, a lift of the names of 
twenty-eight officers, colonels, lieutenant- colonels, 
majors, captains and lieutenants, who were Pa- 
piſts, and actually ſerving his Majeſty, in the earl 
of Newcaſtle's army. 


King Charles and the parliament were in this Charles offers 
ſtate of | animoſity, when his Majefty's private a pardon to 
friends in the houſe of commons moved to ſue for the London- 


peace, under color of the parliament's inability to 


ers. 


continue the war, after their late foil at Edge: hill P- $1, 54:6: 


Charles, on his part, to confirm the opinion his 
triends were ſtriving to infuſe into the people, 
that the parliament's army was utterly defeated, 


(1) 1 be King's anſwer, in Ruſhworth, (Vol. V. p. 50.) bears date September 27, at Cheſter. 


and 


— — were. 
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ChARLTLESI and to incourage his well-wiſhers in London to 
An? 1642. join with thoſe in the parliament, ſent offers of par- 
LW=— Jon to the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; there- 
by inſinuating to the inhabitants, that ſuch an offer 
could not but proceed from the ſuperiority he had 
acquired by his victory. He practiſed the like with 
Clarendon, regard to fime other towns. Certain it is, London 
Vol. II. p. 47. was then in a great agitation, cauſed by Charles's 
| friends, who, under pretenſe of dreading a war 
which, according to them, was ſo unfortunately be- 
gun, imployed their utmoſt indeavors to induce the 
people openly to demand peace. Againſt theſe ſecret 
Praiſes it concerned the leading men 1n the parlia- 
ment to provide: and as their abilities were no 
way inferior to thoſe of their adverſaries, they ſoon 
Meaſures of found means to baffle this project. Inſtead of op- 
the King's op- poſing the motion to ſue the King for peace, 
ponents. they ſupported it ſtrenuouſly. They ſaid, That 
<< the parliament had not taken arms for the fake 
<« of going to war, but only to procure a good 
« peace, the moſt deſirable thing in the world: 
« that both houſes ought not to be aſhamed to 
« make the firſt advances, and humbly ſue for 
«© peace to their. Sovereign; but withal, care was 
eto be taken, that a too great zeal for peace 
% might not be a means to leave them at the 
« mercy of their enemies: that, in order to make 
« ſuch a peace as was neceſſary to the welfare of 
de the kingdom, the King was to. be told, that 
e they were not yet reduced to the point of being 
« forced to accept of ſuch terms as he ſhould 
« pleaſe to impoſe z and therefore, if they would 
& have a peace wherein every man might find his 
« ſafety, it was neceſſary to take good meaſures 
for the continuance of the war: that, among 
e all the means which could be uſed, they ſaw 
<< none more proper, than to invite their brethren 
of Scotland to their aſſiſtance, purſuant to the 
«< treaty between the two nations. Not that they 
« actually wanted them, the parliament's affairs 
<« not being reduced to ſudh extremities, that 
« foreigners were to be haſtily introduced into the 
e kingdom, but that the Scots would doubtleſs fo 
„ anſwer their requeſt, as to convince the King, 
< that this refuge would not fail the two houſes in 
« caſe of need: that thereby they ſhould become 
« more formidable; and if the King was really 
deſirous of a peace, he would be forced to grant 
eit upon reaſonable terms, which was all ought 
ce to be expected.” 
The parlia- As this advice was very plauſible, and moreover 
ment reſolve propoſed by men in whom the majority had great 
todemand aid confidence, it was approved by the houſe. Indeed, 
of the — none could be ignorant that, by the peace which 
* Charles had hitherto offered, and which his friends 
| moved to ſue for, could be underſtood only a peace 
which ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all his prero- 
atives, and that his word ſhould be taken for 
abe that he would not again abuſe them. But tho? 
the members of parliament doubted not that his 
Majeſty would grant an act of oblivion, ſuch as 
they ſhould deſire, they believed not that ſuch a 
peace could be advantageous to the kingdom, be- 
cauſe they did not believe the King's word to be a 
ſufficient ſecurity. Beſide, the Preſbyterians were 
no better pleaſed, than they had been hitherto, with 
a peace which would of courſe reſtore epiſcopacy in 
al i preſtine luſter. Wherefore, matters not be- 
ing yet brought to ſuch a criſis, that the parliament 
ſhould be induced to wiſh for ſuch a peace, it was 
reſol ved, 1. That his Majeſty ſhould be addreſſed 
lor ſetling the peace of the Kingdom. 2. That the 
' Preparations of forces, and other neceſſary means 
for defenſe, ſhould be proſecuted with all vigor, it a 
| ſafe and honorable peace might not be obtained. 
3. That the Scots ſhould be applied to for aſſiſtance, 
if there ſhould be occaſion, Theſe reſolutions in- 


tirely diſconcerted all the meaſures of Charles's 
friends, who had flattered themſelves, that the 
pretended victory at Edge-hill would produce ſome 
great effect. WI 

Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the parliament took 
care to recruit the earl of Eſſex's army, and to that 
end it was ordained, that ſuch apprentices as ſhould 
be liſted for ſoldiers, ſhould reckon the time im- 
ployed in the wars, as part of their apprenticeſhip : 


the parliaments ſervice. 


*© ſhould be occaſion, according to the treaty of 
* amity and alliance between the two nations, 
* That therefore they deſired them to raiſe ſuch 
“forces, as they ſhould think ſufficient to ſecure 
„their own borders againſt attempts of the army 
of Papiſts, levied by the earl of Newcaſtle in 
the north of England.” The readier to ingage 
them to what they deſired, they ſaid, The ene- 
e mies of the Proteſtant religion were fo preva- 
„ lent with his Majeſty, that he had rejected all 
«© the petitions preſented him: that the preſent 
war was for the maintainance of religion, againſt 


Canaries | 


A* 1642, 


A declaration, 
incoura in 
apprentices 
Parliament's 


E 3 
whereupon great numbers of apprentices ingaged in p. 48. 


Ruſhworth, 


After that, both houſes ſent into Scotland a Vol. V. p. 5; 
declaration, wherein they did not indeed demand Th 
immediate aid; but ſaid, ** That they did not ment's decla. 
e doubt but the Scots would aſſiſt them, if there ration to the 


e parlia. 


cots. 
Novemb. 7. 


P. 393. 


Clarendon, 
ubi ſupra. 


the efforts of thoſe who had projected its de- 


e ſtruction ; and that, in order to preſerve it more 
« efteCtually, they had willingly imbraced the in- 
% vitation of the Scots to a nearer degree of 
e union, in matters of religion and church-govern- 
e ment, which they had accordingly reſolved to 
© purſue.” 5 

t was now ſome months ſince the Scotiſn com- 
miſſioners, reſiding at London, had intimated, in 
a memorial preſented to the parliament, that the 
Scots paſſionately defired a union of the churches 
of England and Scotland in the ſame worſhip and 
diſcipline. As this propoſition was expreſſed by 
way of wiſh only, and beſide was worded in ſuch 
manner that it might be underſtood either, that 
the Scots deſired the Engliſh to imbrace the wor- 
ſhip and diſcipline of the church of Scotland, or 


church of England, the parliament had, in the like 
ambiguous terms, courteouſly replied ; that they 
alſo wiſhed the ſame thing, and would heartily 
concur in the accompliſhing that project. This 
anſwer was undoubtedly framed by the leading 
Preſbyterians, to ſerve as a corner-ſtone, of which 
they hoped one day to make good uſe : but it 
was not yet time to declare their intentions more 
openly, for fear of loſing all ſuch church of Eng- 
land men as oppoſed his Majeſty. Probably theſe 
men would have been alarmed, had they clearly 
known, that the Preſbyterians deſigned to eſtabliſh 
their worſhip and diſcipline upon the church's 
ruins. For the ſame reaſon alſo, in the above- 
hinted declaration, both houſes, or rather the 
directors, thought not proper to ſpeak more plainly ; 
and, in ſaying, that both houſes intended to purſue 
this union, the propoſition was left in all its ambi- 
guity, tho' it was caſy for the Scots to perceive, 
that in time they ſhould receive ſatisfaction: for it 
is not to be imagined, there were none but Preſby- 


Remark on 
the propoſi- 
tion to unite 
the two 
churches; 
Aug. 3. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 


387, &c. 


that they themſelves were willing to conform to the 


terians in the parliament's party, tho? this may be 


the idea ſome would give us of that faction; their 
aim being to inſinuate, that the war between King 
Charles and his parliament was properly a religious 
war, and that the parliament's ſole deſign was to 
deſtroy the Church of England,' and in its ſtead 
to eſtabliſh Preſbytery. As this deſign was 
unjuſt in itſelf, they would infer, that the war 
againſt his ſaid Majeſty was unjuſt. This reaſoning 
would be ſolid and convincing, were it true, that 


this Prince's opponents had propoſed to ——— 
| this 


rr 
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CHaRLesl this end only : but, as it is certain the Preſbyterians 
An? 1642. were not the only perſons who had cauſe to com- 
AA plain of King Charles, it is no leſs fo, that his 
enemies faction conſiſted not of Preſbyterians alone, 

but alſo of a great number of church-men, who 

ſaw that, under color of cruſhing Puritamſm, deſ- 

potiſm was on the point of being eſtabliſhed, It is 

eaſy to conceive, that theſe men who were ill- affected 

to the King, had joined with the parliament, and 

as yet were attached to their party : but it 1s incon- 

ceivable that the Preſbyterians, who at the begin- 

ing of this parliament made ſo inconſiderable a 

figure in both houſes, as well as in the kingdom, 

ſhould be grown ſo very numerous in the ſpace of 

two years, or that the church of England members, 

who complained of Charles's former adminiſtra- 

tion, ſhould have intirely renounced the Church, 

and imbraced Preſbytery. It is certain therefore, 

tho' the Preſbyterian faction, conſidered as a reli- 


gious party, had prevailed in the parliament, there 


were however in that ſame party, conſidered as 
enemies to the King, many Church-men who had 
no other view than a reformation of the civil go- 
vernment, and ſecurity of the nation's liberties. 
Theſe were the men the parliament were to ma- 
nage, for fear of alarming them, *till they could be 
ingaged to become Preſbyterians, whether by the 
ſuperiority the parliament ſhould acquire in the 
courſe of this war, or by the abſolute neceſſity 
they ſhould be under of relinquiſhing the peoples 
liberties, or of recurring to the Scots tor aſſiſtance, 
which could be obtained only by a change in eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline. 
England men could not take it amiſs, that the par- 
liament managed the Scots, ſince poſſibly their aid 
might be abſolutely neceſſary. The ambiguous 
_ expreſſions therefore in the declaration, with reſpect 
to the union of both churches, ſerved to manage 
all thoſe who were concerned for the parliament's 
affairs. The Scots were gladly ſuffered to fancy, 
that the propoſition was underſtood in the ſenſe 
* they themſelves gave it, and thoſe of the church 
of England were told, That the parliament was 
properly bound to nothing, in promiſing to 1n- 
deavor ſuch union, becauſe there was no more rea- 
ſon for the church of England to conform to that 
of Scotland, than for this latter's conforming to that 
of England : that however great advantage would 
accrue from this pretended ingagement, in that 
Charles, from the apprehenſion of ſeeing the par- 
liament cloſely united with Scotland, would be 1n- 
duced to make peace upon reaſonable terms. 


New projets Tho, on this occaſion, King Charles's adverſaries 

of Charles's had gained ſome advantage 1n the parliament, his 

_ in friends thought not themſelves vanquiſhed. They 

— plainly ſaw that, ſo long as both houſes ſhould be 

Vol. II. p.54. able to act with freedom, his Majeſty's opponents 

would always be ſuperior, and that it was ſcarcely 

ſible to take away this freedom without ſome 

extraordinary aſſiſtance. Wherefore, while people 

were ſtill in the agitation occaſioned by Edge-hill 

fight, they notified to that Prince, that, if he would 

appear before London with his army, they que- 

ſtioned not there would be raiſed in the city ſuch 

commotions as would turn to his advantage, where- 

in his friends would not fail exerting themſelves to 

the utmoſt of their ability. This made him deter- 

The King mine on marching to London. In order thereto, 

e to he diſpatched away before a body of cavalry, who 
cading, 


advancing to Reading, the parliament's troops 


Contrariwiſe, the church of 


there quartered, were ſeized with ſuch a panic, CHARLES 
that they intirely abandoned the place, and Charles Ay* 1642. 
ſoon after came thither with his army. Both bouſe⁊⸗ͤ · 
were alarmed when they underſtood his Majeſty Both houſes 
to be within thirty miles of London: ſo, whether Petition for a 
for that reaſon, or with deſign to amuſe him, they New 
deſired a fate-conduct for a commitee of peers and 1 
commoners to attend him, with a petition for Vol. V. pr 56. 
eace, purſuant to a reſolution taken ſome days 58: 
efore. Charles granted a ſafe- conduct for the com- — 
mitee, excepting only Sir John Evelyn, becauſe he — 
was proclaimed traitor. Mean while, both houſes Clarendon 
had notice, that the Earl of Eſſex was, with all Vol. II. p. 
poſſible expedition, marching towards London. 54, 55. 
For this cauſe, they were in no haſte to ſend his The carl of 
Majeſty the commitee, on pretenſe of his ſcrupling Eflex marches 
to admit Evelyn. It is not caſy to conceive why to London; 
King Charles, who could not be ignorant that the 
execution of this project depended on his diligence, 
ſtayed long enough at Reading to give Eſſex time 
to reach London as ſoon as himſelf. Howſoever 
this be, he marched, the eleventh of November, 
to Colebrook, fifteen miles from London. The 
earl of Eflex's army arrived about the ſame time, in 
the neighborhood of that metropolis : but, whether He receives 
it was not ready ſoon enough, or the parliament was the commitee 
alarmed, the commitee was that very day diſ- Nov. 11. 
patched to his Majeſty, with a moſt humble peti- nx" _ 
tion, to appoint ſome place for a treaty. To this “ Ps“ 
petition Charles gave a gracious anſwer, teſtifying 
he wiſhed for nothing more than a peace, and to 
that end was content to enter into treaty, The 
commitee returning to London with this anſwer, Vol II 
. . . 1. P- 
the parliament inſtantly diſpatched away orders to 56, 57. 
their forces, not to commit any hoſtilities. But 
preſently after the commitee's departure, King 
Charles began to march towards Brentford, which 
is only ſeven miles from London, and arriving 
there, the twelfth in the morning, attacked the He quis 
town, where ſome of the parliament's troops were Brentford. 
— and became maſter of it, after ſome re- Ruſhworth. 
iſtance (1). Immediately after, he ſent a meſſage. V9 V p. 9. 
to both houſes, informing them that, ſince his an- þ — 
* | udlow. 
{wer to their petition laſt night, he had received ad- 
vice, that the earl of Eſſex was drawing his forces 
out of London towards him, which had obliged 
him to march to Brentford : that however he was 
{till defirous of peace, and expected their commitee 
at Brentford that night, or early next morning. 
Eſſex's army was indeed arrived near London, He reti 
the ſeventh, and that earl himſelf was actually in 3 2 
the houſe of peers the twelfth, during the aſſault Ruſtworth, 
of Brentford. Whereupon both houſes ordered the Vol. V. p. 


lord-mayor to fend out the trained- bands, to join 55> 59- 
Clarendon, 


Vol. II. p. 58: 
y 


and his Ma- 
jeſty to Cole- 
brook. 


Clarendon, 


juſtify his 

k eſired. march to 
Secondly, that after the commitee's departure, he Brentford. 
received certain intelligence of Eſſex's having ſent p. 58. 
forces to Kingſton, Acton, and other places, to ſur- Ruſnworth. 
round him, which had obliged him to advance to Vol. V. p. 60. 


juſtified himſelf. He ſaid firſt, that not there 


(1) 


— 


Part of colone! Hoilis's regiment was quartered there, who made a vigorous defenſe, but moſt of them would, in all probabi- 


lity, have been cut eff, if 1o:d Brooke's and colonel Hampden's regiments had not come to their relief, and maintained a fierce and 


bloody fipht "0/1 night, wherein many were ſlain, 
the tuwn in che night, and the King poſſeſſed it. 


others driven into the river, and many taken priſoners. So that they quited 
Ruſhworth, Vol. V. 


p. 59. Whitelock, p. 65. 


(2) The whole army, horſe and foot, was about twenty-four thouſand ſtrong. See id. p. 66, 


Voi. II. 


"+ Brentford, 
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CHARLES Brentford. The former of theſe reaſons was the | 


An? 1642, beſt; for, there not being any ceſſation of arms, 
L=— he might juſtly take all advantages he thought pro- 
per: but he inſiſted leaſt upon this; for, being diſ- 
appointed, he would not have it appear, that his 
delign was to poſſeſs himſelf of London, or at 
leaſt to raiſe commotions there in his favor, for fear 
of expoſing his friends to a ſtrict inquiſition. The 
latter was not alike forcible ; for if he was appre- 
henſive of being ſurrounded at Colebrook, he 
avoided not that inconvenience, by advancing eight 
miles nearer to London: he rather added to it by 
that march, except he advanced with deſign to 
attack the enemy; which did not appear by his 
conduct. | 
Clarendon, . 
Vol. II. p. 57. ſon, not mentioned in a kind of manifeſto, pub- 
liſhed by himſelf on this occaſion. Prince Rupert, 
it is ſaid, had advanced to Hounſlow with the 
cavalry, without Charles's order, and when there, 
was informed, that the parliament had ſent forces 
to Kingſton, Acton, and other places: ſo, finding 
he was going to be ſurrounded, ſent to requeſt his 
Majeſty would advance with his infantry to diſingage 
him. This reaſon to me ſeems ſo very weak, that 
I ſhould think a refutation quite needleſs, had it 
not come from this noble writer of the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. I will not ſay, it does much redound 
to Prince Rupert's honor, to affirm he had ad- 
vanced without the King's order with his cavalry, 
which likewiſe is not abundantly probable. But 
firſt, if his ſaid Highneſs fancied himſelf in dan- 
ger, his retiring to the King was much eaſier to 
be effected, than the King's marching to his relief. 
Secondly ; what probability was there, that the 
parliament's forces, ſuppoſed to have been detached 
to ſurround Prince Rupert, ſhould poſt themſelves 
between him and the King? Thirdly ; Eſſex's 
army came near London but that very day, and 
was not in condition to march ten or twelve miles 
farther to attack Rupert. 

Nothing is therefore more likely, than that 
Charles, when he departed Oxford, intended to 
ſurpriſe London, or hoped his friends would ſo 
manage that he ſhould be there received without 
oppoſition, before Eſſex could arrive: but he either 
loſt too much time at Reading, or was prevented 
by that earl's expeditious diligence. Nevertheleſs, 
ſince he was not ignorant that the parliament's 
forces were already very near London, one cannot 
well ſee what it ſignified to attack Brentford, except 
it was to brave the parliament, or, having firſt de- 
ſigned to give battle, he had altered his mind upon 
hearing that the London militia were ſent to join 
the earl of Eſſex. Be it ſo or otherwiſe, having 
miſſed his aim, he was obliged to frame reaſons 
to color his attacking Brentford, and, if poſſible, 
to perſuade the public it was done merely in his 
own defenſe. After all, it is very likely that, when 
he ſent back the commitee from Colebrook, he was 
determined on marching to Brentford, and was not 
ſorry the parliament amuſed themſelves with the 
hopes of a treaty : at leaſt, the reaſons he alleged 
in his vindication prove not the contrary. HE 

Military Hoſtilities continued the whole winter in ſeveral 
actions in ſe- parts of England, ſcarce a county being exempted. 
veral places. My deſign is not to particulariſe every [{kirmiſh and 


"4 Rh rencounter during this war. Such circumſtances 
may be agreeable to the Engliſh, who are ac- 
quainted with the places ſituation, or concerned for 
the honor of thoſe who ſignaliſed themſelves on 
thoſe occaſions. But foreigners, tor whom I write, 
being little intereſted, I thall confine myſelf to a 
ſuccinct recital of ſome of the moſt notable 
actions, | | | 

Ince Henk. Very early in December, the earl of Newcaſtle, 

Ruſhworth, Who had levicd a body of troops for his Majeſty 

Vol. V. p. 65. 


Charles is moreover furniſhed with another rea- 


in the northern counties, began his march towards 
York. He was ſtoped at the paſſage of the river 
Tees, which parts the palatinate of Durham from 
Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, who had with 
him a detachment of the little army, commanded 
by lord Fairfax, in that county, for the parliament : 
but Newcaſtle forced the paſſage, and marched to 
York, with about eight thouſand men. 

Likewiſe during this winter, in the ſame county, Tadcaſter ang 
there were two pretty warm actions. The firſt at Giſborough 
Tadcaſter, where lord Fairfax lay intrenched, and 8. 
where he was attacked by the earl of Newcaſtle, ** 2” 
who was finally, afrer a moſt obſtinate diſpute, 
obliged to retreat. The ſecond was at Giſborough, jan. 16 
where ſir Hugh Cholmley defeated ſix hundred of 1642-3. 
royaliſts, commanded by colonel Slingſby, who 
was, with a good number of his followers, made 
priſoner. | 

A few days after, fir Thomas Fairfax, the gene- Leeds take; 
ral's fon, attacked the town of Leeds, defended Jan. 2z. 
by fir William Savil with fifteen hundred men, car- 
ried it by ſtorm, and took five hundred priſoners. 

Theſe were the moſt remarkable actions in the 
North, during that winter which ſucceeded the firſt 
campain. | 

In the South, fir William Waller, commander Waller take; 
for the parliament, blew up Farnham-caſtle, and Farnham ang 
made the gariſon priſoners of war. He not long Chichetter, 
after this reduced Winchelter, and then Chicheſter, © 29. 
which latter coſt him a ſiege of eight days. F 

In the mid-land counties alſo happened ſeveral 
notable incounters, tho' little deciſive. The fifth of 
December, Wilmot, commiſſary- general of the w; . 
King's horſe, lord Digby, * attacked — 
the town of Marlborough, fortified by the parlia- P. 82. 
ment, where was a numerous gariſon. The town, rr 
being entered by ſtorm, was plundered and burned, 6 4 . 
and about a thouſand of the gariſon killed and 28 
made priſoners. 

February the ſecond, Prince Rupert carried Cirenceſter 
Cirenceſter by ſtorm, and took priſoners twelve taken. 
hundred. | | 5 

March the firſt, Lord Brooke attacked ſome Litchfeld 
royaliſts intrenched in the cloſe of Litchfield cathe- taken. 
dral, and was there ſlain ; but after his death his Lord Brooke's 
men carried that cloſe. | n. 

Finally, on the nineteenth, a battle was fought at Battle of 
Salt-heath near Stafford, which was maintained Hopton, or 
four hours, *till the ear] of Northampton, who Salt-heath. 
commanded Charles's troops, being ſlain, the par- " 5 _— 
liamentarians got the victory. x n 

The ſame day, fir William Waller ſurpriſed Waller defeats 
lord Herbert, who was belieging Glouceſter, Files lord Herbert. 
five hundred of his men, and took upwards of a Clarendon, 
thouſand priſoners. After that, he took Chepſtow, -/ G i: Þ 
in Monmouthſhire, and then reduced the town of wm 1 0 
Monmouth. e 115 118, 
I proceed now to what paſſed in the weſtern 119. 
counties, from the firſt hoſtilities to March nexr 
year, 1643. As the war was always very ſharp in 
thoſe quarters, and as the ſuperiority was there 
obſtinately diſputed, it will be neceſſary, for the 
better underſtanding theſe events, to be ſomewhat 
. in 5 tranſactions of thoſe counties. 

rom the time King Charles was at Beverley, Ag 
after having failed in his attempt upon Hull, he die Tm Lf 
patched away weſtward the marquis of Hertford, p. 2 —3; 
to attempt raiſing there a party capable to give the 15. 16. 


Cranes] 
Ax 1642, 


parliament's forces a diverſion. He granted him a r 
commiſſion to command all the weſtern parts, and 122, 12 45 I 


his lordſhip nominated fir Ralph Hopton his gene- 
ral of horſe. The marquis, being come into 
Somerſerſhife, fixed his quarters at Bath, where 
he could raiſe but tew men, by reaſon of the vigi- 
lance of the militia commitee, who greatly ob- 
ſtructed his levies. At length the earl of Bedford, 


who commanded in thoſe parts for the parliament, 
| having 


p. 


F 
d 
] 
F 
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CHARLESI having drawn together forces abundantly more 


An? 1642. numerous than thoſe who liſted for his 
—_— Hertford was obliged to retire into Wales. 


Clarendon, 
vol. II. P · 


97 


ajeſty, 
He 
ſent however ſir Ralph Hopton with about a 
hundred and fifty horſe into Cornwal, to indeavor 
gaining that county to the King's intereſt. Bedford 
neglected purſuing this little troop, not doubting 
but the militia commitee would be able to diſ- 

rſe them, and marched away to join the earl of 

flex. This paſſed before the battle of Edge- 
hill. 


Hopton was well received in Cornwal, and ſe- 


conded by fir Bevil Greenvil, a Corniſh gentle- 


p.99. 


p. 100. 


p. 101. 


Ruthen 
defeated by 
Hopton. 
p. 102. 


p. 104, 105. 


Civil affairs 
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1642. 
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man, who ſo managed that the county declared 
for his Majeſty. Then Hopton aſſembled three 


thouſand. of the trained- bands, and advanced to- 


wards Lanceſton, whence they chaſed the com- 
mitee of the militia, who had got together a few 
troops: but propoſing to lead theſe trained- bands 
into Devonſhire, they refuſed to march out of 
their county : for which reaſon he diſmiſſed them, 
having firſt driven the commitee from the little 
town of Saltaſh. 

Mean while, with the aſſiſtance of the gentry 
of that county, he found means to levy fifteen 
hundred regular troops, with whom he became 
abſolute maſter of all Cornwal, and even made 
incurſions into Devonſhire. 5 

The parliament, having notice of Hopton's pro- 
greſs in Cornwal, ordered all their forces in Dorſet 
and Somerſet to join with thoſe of Devon, and 
gave the command of this army to the earl of 

tamford : who heading theſe troops, ſent Ruthen, 
a Scot, governor of Plymouth, with a detachment 
into Cornwal. He was no ſooner there, but was 
met by ſir Ralph Hopton, who put him to rout, 
killed many of his men, and took priſoners upwards 
of twelve hundred. Ruthen, on his defeat, re- 
tired to Saltaſh, where he indeavored to fortify 
himſelf, and the earl of Stamford withdrew to Ta- 
viſtock (1). | | 

Hopton, taking advantage of the terror where- 
with he had inſpired the parliamentarians, divided 
his forces into two bodies; with one of which he 
marched towards Ruthen, and beat him out of 
Saltaſh, and thereby rendered himſelf once more 
maſter of Cornwal. The other body moved to- 
wards Taviſtock, which Stamford likewiſe quiting, 
and retiring to Plymouth inabled Hopton the 
more eaſily to fix quarters in Devonſhire. But, 
very ſoon after, both parties having agreed to ob- 
ſerve a perfe& neutrality in the two counties of 
Devon and Cornwal, in order to remove the war 
into other parts, Hopton retired with his forces into 
Cornwal. : 

Having related the principal military actions 
of the firſt campain, and the inſuing winter, it will 
be requiſite we touch on ſome other matters, which 
indeed flowed from the war, but were not decided 
by the ſword. = | 

Money being the ſinews of war, it is no wonder 
both K ing and parliament ſhould do their utmoſt 
to raiſe all they could : but the wonder 1s, that 
they ſhould upbraid each other with the expedients 
made uſe of to that purpoſe. According to Eng- 
land's laws, the Sovereign cannot levy money upon 
the ſubject, without conſent of parliament ; but it 
is no leſs certain, that parliaments cannot impoſe 


were very far from being ſo. 


taxes without the royal aſſent. Taxes are laid by 
acts, to which the King and both houſes muſt ne- 
ceſſarily give their approbation. But what is to 
be done when the King and parliament are at war 
with each other? Neither of them, according to 
the laws, muſt levy money upon the people, and 
then it will be almoſt impoſſible to carry on a war, 


or elſe both muſt be left at liberty to raiſe it, with- 


out regarding each other's conſent. This was 
what both King and parliament practiſed, and yer 


_y reproached one another with breach of the 
aws, 


Cart esl 
AN' 1642. 
— wmaned 


It we credit thoſe who have written in Clarendon, 


King Charles's favor, his ſaid Majeſty had no Vol. II. p.67. 


other money than what he was ſupplied with volun- 
tarily, by gift or loan (2). If he ſometimes taxed 
thoſe counties which were in his power, it was 
always with the inhabitants concurrence. But this 
is a kind of artifice to deceive the reader: for it 
means nothing more, than that ſome of the leading 
men of a town or county were gained, by whom 
it was reſolved to give the King ſuch a ſum, after 
which it would have been in vain for the reſt to 
oppoſe it, or refuſe paying their quota, The par- 
lament proceeded in much a like manner. They 
demanded for maintainance of the war contri- 
butions, which they termed voluntary, but which 


This very clearly Ruſhworth, 


appeared in an ordinance, of the twenty-ninth of Vol. V. p. 
November, for aſſembling ſuch as had not freely 7*: 
contributed. Charles, conſidering this ordinance p. 73. 


as a very expreſs breach of the law, iſſued out a 
proclamation, injoining all his ſubjects not to ſubmit 


to it. He publiſhed another of the fame tenor, p. g-, 


commanding all perſons not to execute the ordi- 
nance of parliament for paying tonage and pound- 
age to the two houſes, All this was founded 
upon the laws, requiring the royal aſſent for 
impoſition of taxes. But ſuch were the -times, 
that a ſtrict obſervance of the laws was become 
impracticable. 
proclamation, not by acknowledging the laws were 
violated by their ordinance, but by ſaying, that 
the ſtatute urged by King Charles was made to 
hinder the Sovereign from impoſing any tax, with- 
out conſent of both houſes, and not to diveſt the 
parliament of a right to impoſe what they pleaſed: 
It is eaſy to perceive this was a mere cavil, fince 
the King's conſent was no leſs neceſſary for impoſing 
a tax, than that of both houſes: or rather, they 
had no right, neither the one nor the other ſepa- 
rately, had the laws been obſerved. Nevertheleſs 
Charles, in the inſuing February, iſſued a ſecond 
proclamation ordering, that the cuſtoms upon 
goods imported ſhould be paid him at Oxford, 
which very. ſeemingly was not performed. This 
ſubject ſo often returns, not only concerning money- 
levies, but likewiſe with relation to every thing 
injoined ſeparately by the King or both houſes, 
that it will not be amiſs to have ſome knowledge 


of the principles of both parties, in order to avoid 


aſſing a wrong judgment (3). 
: ie: ſince 3s — firſt opened, K ing 
Charles had conſtantly profeſſed a ſtrict adherence 
to the national laws: this he perpetually oppoſed 
to the conduct and pretenſions of the e inad 
When the war was begun, he in like manner 
pretended that the Jaws were to be obſerved with 
the ſame ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is very viſible 


(1) This battle was fought on Bradoc-down, near Leſkard. 


(2) And by theſe means, fays lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 67.) the King was able to pay his foot, tho" it ks 


to above 3000 |. weekly. 
(3) According to ſome writers, 


*» 


the parliament raiſed in all upon the nation, during the courſe of the civil war and 


afterwards, above ninety five millions, five hundred and twelve thouſand pounds. And, according to mr. Walker, they 


levied, from the 


year 1641 to 1647, above forty millions in money, and money-worth. See Hiſt. of Taxes, p. 289, 297. 


In March 1642, they made an ordinance for raiſing thirty four thouſand, one hundred and eight pounds, thirteen ſhillings 


per week. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 150. 


how 


The parliament anſwered this laſt p. 88. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 69. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 
146. 


Remarks on 
the principles 
King Charles 
would have 
eſtabliſhed. 
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Cn arts] how advantageous to him this principle was. Le- | 


— 


Charles, as I obſerved, had ſent the earl of CHARL xs] 


Ax' 1642. gally, the two houſes could not raile either men 
L=y— Or money, much leſs imploy them againſt their 
Sovereign; for he always ſuppoſed the war Was, 
on his part, only defenſive. He found therefore 
no better way to reſtore the public tranquillity, 
than by adhering to the laws, on the obſervance 


whereof depended the nation's felicity. Nothing 
was truer than this principle, taken in general, and 
independently of the particular caſe the kingdom 
But, as Charles himſelf acknowledged, 


was in. 
the laws being only an empty name, if not kept, 
and the executive power being lodged in the So- 


vereign's hands, the point was to know, Whether 
this Sovereign could be relied on for the diſcharge 
of this truſt, after what had paſſed. the fifteen firſt 
years of his reign ? There lay the difficulty of the 
queſtion between King and parliament ; to ſolve 
which Charles offered only his bare word, whereon 
the parliament could not or would not rely. It is 
evident that, when King Charles urged in his behalt 
the law to that effect, he ſaid nothing which any 
The point 
was not to know, Whether the laws aſcribed ſuch 
or ſuch prerogatives to the Sovereign? The parlia- 
= but the queſtion was, 
Whether the King was to be truſted with the 
executive power, after what had paſſed? So the 
whole difficulty conſiſted in knowing, by what 
means the execution of theſe ſame laws, agreed to 
by both parties, might be ſecured. King Charles 
carefully avoided the examination of this point, 
Whether the people had a right to demand fecu- 
rity of him, and imployed his utmoſt indea vors to 
reduce the diſpute to this, Whether this or 
that were injoined by the laws?“ This is the 
reigning principle in all his papers, none ex- 


way prejudiced the parliament's claims. 


ment did not deny it: 


cepted. 


Contrariwiſe, the parliament were no leſs 
True, they manifeſtly made ap- 


imbaraſſed. : 
pear, that Charles had abuſed his prerogatives, 


while he fully injoyed them, and from thence in- 
fered, it was neceſſary to reduce his power within 
certain bounds : but they ſuppoſed that, in order 
to reduce him within theſe bounds, there was no 
other means than to ſtrip him intirely of this ſame 
power, by depriving him of the command of the 
The que- 
ſtion in this reſpect was therefore, Whether it was 
poſſible to find expedients which, being added to 
the King's word and oath, might ſecure to the 
But the two houſes in- 
duſtriouſly avoided entering upon that queſtion, 
They were contented to ſuppoſe, without alleging 
any poſitive proof, that the King had taken arms 
to deſtroy the privileges of people and parliament, 
and conſequently the war was but defenſive on their 
By that, they pretended to vindicate their 
daily manifeſt breaches of the laws, repreſenting 
them as abſolutely neceſſary to attain the end they 
propoſed to themſelves, of ſetling the Kingdom's | 
In this procedure, one can ſcarce 
help perceiving the aim of -certain men, who 
labored to render all accommodation impracti- 
cable, the better to execute the project ot altering 
church-government, to which a peace would have 
Could King Charles 
have prevailed with himſelf to conſent to that 
change, expedients would not have been wanted 
to adjutt the other points. We ſhall be convinced 


militia, and ſome other prerogatives. 


nation their liberties.” 


Part. 


tranquillity. 


brought inſuperable obſtacles. 


of this hereafter, when we come to ſee the diffi- 
culties of a pacification reduced, as I may ay, 
to this ſingle article. 


"I 


Newcaſtle northwards, to gain to his party the 
biſhoprick of Durham, with the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland and Weſtmore- Aſſociation 
land, and to levy forces. That earl happily exe. of the nor. 
cuted his Majeſty's orders. He ſo managed, that ay ag Wong. 
theſe four counties entered into aſſociation to fur- Charle 
niſh him, at the common expenſe, with men and Ruſhworq, 
money; ſo that he raiſed an army eight thouſand Vol. v. 
ſtrong. But at the ſame time, he taught the King's P. 66. 
enemies to form like aſſociations, which perhaps 

they would never have thought of. As ſoon as The like ſ 
the parliament was informed of this aſſociation, ſociation * 
they ordered the like to be entered into by the the parlia. 
counties which owned their authority, and appointed went. 


AN? 1642. 


King 


generals to command their forces. Lord Fairfax 4 ® 65 . 
was made general of Yorkſhire ; fir William Bre— 93. 36 OY 


reton of Cheſhire z fir William Waller of Hamp- 

hire; lord Gray of Lancaſhire ; major-general 

Brown of Berkſhire; the earl of Denbigh of 

Shropſhire ; colonel Middleton of Wales; and the 

ear] of Mancheſter of Eſſcx and the counties ad- 

joining, ſtiled the Eaſtern counties, viz. Eſſex, 

Cambridge, Iſle of Ely, Hertford, Norfolk, Suf- 

folk, and the city of Norwich (1). By means of 

theſe aſſociations, the parliament had forces always 

ready, who indeed were deſigned only for the de- 

fenſe of the aſſociated counties, but were however 

imployed ſometimes in other ſervices. Charles 

frequently labored to prevent theſe aſſociations in 

counties where he knew he had a good number 

of friends, as in Kent, and ſome others: but when p. 143. 

both houſes perceived the King's practiſes were like 

to prevail in any of the counties where they were 

ſuperior, they obliged them to aſſociate with others, 

and furniſh their quota. | | 

Beſide theſe aſſociations between counties of the Neutraliti 

. . 5 les. 

ſame party, there were likewiſc, at the begining p. 100. 

of this war, private agreements between neighbor- 

ing counties of different parties, to obſerve between 

them a perfect neutrality, Theſe agreements were 

tounded on the common advantages of the con- 

tracting counties, as they removed the war from 

their own doors, and ſetled a mutual commerce 

between them, which they could not well be with- 

out. I have given one inſtance in the counties of 

Devon and Cornwal: the like agreement was made 

between the two parties in Yorkſhire and Che- 

ſhire. But the parliament refuſed to authoriſe theſe The var; 

he parlia- 
private _ agreements, becauſe they were too advan- mendſets 
tageous to the King, who in the end would have them aſide. 
been able, by this means, to aſſemble all his forces p. 101. 
in one place, whereas he was obliged to diſperſe Clareydon, 
them throughout the whole kingdom. Beſide, the m_ * 
royaliſts had ſo well managed matters for their 
patron, that theſe agreements were made only in 
places where it was for his advantage; as for 
example, in Yorkſhire, where their ſole view was 
to ſtop the inroads of the gariſon of Pomtfret- 
caſtle, which greatly annoyed the city of York. 

King Charles, retiring to Oxtord, after the Brent- f 
ford affair, carried thither the priſoners taken at e ee 
Brentford and Edge-hill. Some few days after certain pri- 
his return, he granted to ſir Robert Heath a com- ſoners. 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer, to try ſome of theſe Dec. 6. 
priſoners, . among whom was captain John Lilburn, —— 
who, with ſeveral others, was ſentenced to death for 37 F. 
being taken in arms againſt his Majeſty. The The parlia- 
parliament, having notice of this ſentence before ment threat. 
its execution, declared, that if any priſoner of war ens retaliation. 
ſhould be put to death at Oxford, or elſewhere, ?; 93- 
they would do the like by ſuch priſoners as were 3 


5 . 11. p. 
or ſhould be taken hereafter. This declaration 68. f 


— 


6 


(1) Theſe were afterwards generally called the Aſſociated Counties. Whitelock, p. 66. "I 


* 


7 


ſaved 


r 
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cuARL es] ſaved. the lives of the condemned, Charles not 
An? 1642. Judging proper to expoſe his officers to the ſame 
His Majeſty's Tho' the meaſures of King Charles's partiſans, 
friends at- 
tempt ſowing J faid, diſconcerted, yet were they not diſcouraged. 
—_ As his Majeſty. had, ſince the Brentford affair, for- 
_ 33. tified Reading, and left there a ſtrong gariſon, they 
* pretended the Londoners had cauſe to be extremely 
i dit alarmed at their neighborhood.: So, under color 
2 peti- of preventing the danger, they drew a petition, 
tion the King: to which they procured as many hands as poſſible, 
do delire leave of both houſes to preſent his Ma- 

jeſty ſame propoſitions which he might conſent to 

with honor. Many of the inhabitants of Weſt- 

minſter, and of the pariſhes of St. Martin's and 

| _ Covent-garden, known to be the King's adherents, 

not granted Prepared alſo a like petition. It was very uncom- 
by the parlia- mon, and of dangerous conſequence, for private 
ment. perſons, without the magiſtrates interpoſition or 
approbation, to take upon them to make the King 
overtures of peace. Accordingly, the parliament 

would not receive their petition; nay, ordered that 

the authors ſhould be proceeded againſt. Probably, 

they did not expect the parliament would make ute 

of their mediation for a peace : but in publiſhing 

this petition, wherein they ſtiled themſelves, the 

« richeſt and moſt conſiderable inhabitants of 

« London, ' their aim was to inſinuate to the pub- 

lic, that the honeſt part of the citizens wiſhed for 

| „ upon terms more moderate than did the par- 

| liament, but were reſtrained by the magiſtrates. 
Petition of the The two houſes, fully perceiving the motives of 


mayor and this petition, ſo ordered, that the mayor, aldermen 
—_— of and common-council of London, ſent Charles a very 
Ruſhworth. humble petition, wherein they took care to clear 
Vol. V. p. themſelves from all diſloyalty, and expreſſed a moſt 
110. earneſt deſire of peace. To that purpoſe, they 
al. Il. . beſought his Majeſty to return to his parliament, 


$2, 83. accompanied with his royal, not martial attendance z 

f to the end whatſoever was amiſs in church and 

ſtate might be reformed by the advice of both 

honſes, and ſuch a peace ohtained, as ſhould be 

tor his Majeſty's honor, and his peoples weltare. 

This petition ſhewed, that the city of London de- 

fired no other peace than what the parliament ſhould 

pleaſe to agree upon with his Majeſty. It had 

over the former one this advantage, that it came 

from the mayor and common- council, whereas that 
was ſubſcribed only by private perſons. 

King Charles was really perſuaded, that the 

Londoners deſired and would accept of ſuch a 

5. 85. peace as he ſhould be pleaſed to grant, but that 

the magiſtrates, in concert with the parliament, 

did their utmoſt to prevent it. This petition being 

preſented him the tenth of January, 1642-3, he 

returned a very gracious anſwer, and gave it in 

writing to the commitee of aldermen. He ſaid, 

That he never entertained any miſapprehenſion 

« of the loyalty of his city of London, or of the 

« inhabitants in general: but could not ſay the 

« ſame with regard to their magiſtrates, and par- 

« ticularly alderman Pennington, their pretended 

„ Jord-mayor, and two or three more (1), who 

<« jndeavored, with all their power, to pervert the 

people, and excite them to rebellion. Then he 

« enumerated all the outrages exerciſed at Lon- 

e don upon himſelf and the laws, and aſſured, 


The King's 


anſwer : 


« he was ready to return to them, when they 


to oblige the parliament to make peace were, as 


* ſhould be in a. fit poſture to receive hini with CHARLES! 
* honor and ſafety, and had apprehended the Ax' 1642. 
* diſturbers of the public peace, that they might be.. 
& proceeded againſt by courſe of law, as guilty of 
„ high-treaſon.“ This Prince flattered himſelf 
extremely with reſpect to his papers, which he 

fondly looked on as unanſwerable: but the grand 

effects he hoped would thence accrue did not al- 

ways anſwer his expectations. In this ſentiment, 
when he delivered his anſwer in writing to the 

commitee of aldermen, he told them, it was his 
deſire it ſhould be read publicly at a common-hall, 

and before the people. The lord-mayor, with which is read 
the conſent of both houſes, readily gave his Ma- in public, 
Jeſty this ſatisfaction, and his anſwer was accor- Jan, 13. 
dingly read in public: but the parliamenc had ſent P- 
. commitee of peers and commoners to be preſent 
at the reading, and then to reject the whole. This and replied 
did mr. Pym, one of the commitee, in a ſet ſpeech; to by Pym. 
the deſign whereof was to ſhew, that this paper B. 85. 
abounded throughout with ſcandalous and injurious A 
| aſperſions upon the city and parliament. So King 113. 69.4 
Charles had little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
fucceſs of his anſwer, whereon he had however 
highly depended, imagining it would be capable 

ot ſowing diſcord between the Londoners and 
magiſtrates, Fe 5 1 
A few days after, King Charles ſent the ſherifs of Charles's or- 
London a declaration, grievouſly complaining ot der to the 
Pym's ſpeech, and of the publication of a pamphlet ſerif of 

in the city, in his name, as if he retracted his _ N 
former promiſes. He required alſo the maſter and p. R a 
wardens of the ſeveral companies of the city, to 

ſummon all their members, and read this declara- 

tion, with his fore-mentioned anſwer, publicly in 

their reſpective halls. He declared that Iſaac Pen- 

nington, not being regularly elected according to 

their charter, or lawtully admited, could not be 

looked on as lord-mayor of London, and ordered 

the ſherifs to commit him to ſafe cuſtody, with 

ſome other aldermen : but the parliament, perceiv- 

ing Charles's drift was to ſtir up the people of Lon- 

don againſt their magiſtrates, commanded the 

ſherifs not to execute this order. 

As the King frequently ſent private agents to Order of both 
London, to correſpond with his triends there, and houſes con- 
to be fully informed of what paſſed in the city and cerning ſpies. 
parliament, both houſes thought proper, in order * 3 
to render this practiſe more difficult, to declare, 8 
that all perſons coming from the King's quarters, 
to London, without a ſate- conduct, ſhould be treated 
as ſpies. 

During this winter, before opening the ſecond Diſputes a- 
campain, the conteſt about the number of Papiſts in bout the Pa- 
the King's and the parliament's ſervice was renewed, Piſts in both 
on occalion of ſome papers, publiſhed by the earl of 4 11 
Newcaſtle and lord Fairfax againſt each other. 1 * 
That earl denied not his having Papiſts in his army: 
but maintained, they were few in number; and be- 
ſide, it was lawful to imploy them, ſince it was not 
on account of their perſuaſion but for their loyalty. 

He contrariwiſe affirmed, there were great numbers 
in the parliament's army; and, in juſtification of what 
he advanced, appealed to their muſter- rolls. This 
proof I muſt own ſeems not to me of any validity : 
lince theſe rolls were not publiſhed, and conſequently 
not eaſy to be examined by every one; nor was very 
poſſibly the religion of the inliſted officers and ſol- 


diers ſpecified (2). Howſoever this be, his Majeſty 


(1) Ven, Foulk, and Manwaring, are named by the King. 


(2) The carl ſays, in one of his papers, That the parliament, for many months, 'had great numbers under their pay, 
« both Engliſh, French, and other nations, whom, at the time of their imployment, and ever ſince, they did know to 


« have been profeſſed Papiſts: whereas, it was notoriouſly known that, before this courſe was taken on the other party, his 
% Majeſty and his miniſters did not admit to, nor continue any ſoldiers in pay, who were ſuſpected to bz that way inclined, 
5 or did retuſe the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy,” Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 80. | 


Vor, II. 


9Q | and 
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CrarLesl and the earl of Newcaſtle loudly aſſerted, that the 
An? 1642. parliament's army ſwarmed with Catholics. Lord 
wx=— Clarendon has alſo affirmed as much; but in all 
their writings, not a ſingle Papiſt is named: whereas 
the parliament produced liſts of Popiſh officers in 
the King's ſervice, with their names, quality and 
imploys. Beſide, it may readily be perceived, that 
King Charles, anſwerably to his principles and his 


deportment towards the Papiſts, from the very 


begining of his reign, made no ſcruple to im- 
ploy them, and that they could themſelves expect 
ſome advantage in ſerving him: but what intereſt 
the parliament could have to imploy Romaniſts, 
or what advantage could accrue to them from ſuch 
ſervice, does not ſo clearly appear. 
the imputation perpetually afterwards caſt on this 


Prince, of having Popiſh armies, becauſe he re- 
tuſed not the aſſiſtance of Papiſts, and the conſe- 
quence drawn thence, that his deſign was to de- 
oy the Proteſtant religion, muſt be deemed a | 


_ notorious exageration, and a mere calumny to render 
him odious. 


Supplies fent Since his Queen's being in Holland, ſhe had not 
to Charles been idle. She labored effectually to procure offi- 
fromHolland. cers, arms and ammunition for her royal conſort, 
4 which was facilitated by the credit of their ſon- in- 
ao. P. law, the Prince of Orange. September 1642, both 
Vol. II. p. houſes deputed Walter Strickland, to the Hague, 
109. as their agent, complaining to the ſtates of the 
1 preparations making in Holland for King Charles, 


Strickland to and of the ſupplies already ſent him. But Strick- 
the Hague: land met with a very cold reception, by reaſon 
who is coldly of the Prince of Orange's credit in the aſſembly 
received. of the ſtates-general. Beſide, the ſtates did not 
Ruſhworth, conſider him as a public miniſter, becauſe hitherto 


* 5 ; the parliament had never ſent agents abroad, in 
nd their own name. They were contented therefore 
to depute one member of their aſſembly, to learn 
what he had to ſay. Strickland put into their 
hands a declaration from the parliament, the pur- 
port whereof was: 
| He delivered 


That the lords and commons underſtood, by 
to the ſtates © a certain intercepted letter of lord Digby's, that 
a —— ehe had addreſſed himſelf to the Prince of Orange, 
1554 2oules- < and by his countenance and help made provi- 
Clarendon, ſion of great quantities of ordnance, powder, 
Vol. II. p. arms and diverſe other forts of warlke pro- 
69. & viſion: and the ſaid Prince, the better to incou- 
rage diverſe commanders of Engliſh regiments 
in the ſtates ſervice to reſort to the King's aid 
againſt the parliament, had promiſed to reſerve 
their places for them in their abſenſe. 
That they could not believe, this was done 
by any authority of the ſtates, conſiderin 
&« the great at; they had received from England, 
when they lay under the heavy oppreſſion of 
their Princes. Neither could they think, that 
& they would be forward in helping to make ſlaves 
“ of thoſe who had been uſeful and aſſiſtant in 
« making them freemen: or that they would for- 
« get, that the troubles and dangers of them both 
« iſſued from the ſame fountain, and that thoſe 
« who were ſet at work to undermine religion 
and liberty, in England, were the ſame who, 
„ by open force, had ſought to do the like in 
«© the EO | 
« That it could not be unknown to them, that 
the jeſuitical faction had corrupted the King's 
counſels; and the conſciences of a great part of 
the clergy, pane to deſtroy the parliament, 
raiſed a cruel rebellion in Ireland, indeavored to 
divide the King from his parliament and people, 
and by falſe ſlanders infenſed his Majeſty fo, 
as that he had reſolved to ſet up his ſtandard, 
and draw his ſword for the deſtruction of his 
„ people, whom, by the laws and conſtitutions 


Lg 
* 


«„ „„ 
Bo _ BB 


Lad 
* 


Nevertheleſs, 


of the kingdom, he is bound to pteferve and CARL gg) 
eee e e e e ee e, A nee 

That the queſtion was not, whether the King 2 
* ſhould injoy the ſame prerogative and power 7 
which belonged to former Kings, his predeceſ- 
«© ſors; but whether that prerogative and power 
ſhould be imployed to the defenſe or the ruin 
of the kingdom. tg en | 

That it could not be denied; but that it 
would be more honor and wealth, ſafety and 
* greatneſs to his Majeſty, in concuring with his 
parliament, than in the courfe he was in; but 
| *© that his counſellors looked more upon the pre- 
vailing of their own party, than upon any of 
thoſe great advantages which he might obtain by 
joining with his people. | 3 
That both houſes had lately expreſſed ſo 
<, earneſt inclinations to a national love and amity 
'« with the United Provinces, that they had pe- 
titioned his Majeſty they might be joined with 
them in a more near and ſtrait league and union; 
and that they could not but expect ſome returns 
from them of the like expreſſions: therefore 
deſired, they would be ſo far from blowing the 
fire which began to kindle among them, that 
they would rather indeavor to quench it, by 
e ſtrengthening and incouraging them, who had 
«no other deſign but not to be deſtroyed, and 
eto preſerve their religion.“ RE, 

This declaration was long neglected, th eſtates- Holland and 
general not vouchſafing to return any anſwer. At Zealand pro- 
length, Strickland having preſented it to the ſtates miſe to ſtand 
of Holland, they promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict neu- Namen. 
trality, and ingaged the province of Zealand to vol WT” 
take the ſame reſolution. They even arreſted ſome 159, 160. 
ſhips, laden with ammunition and ſoldiers on King 
Charles's account. Then the ftates-general could 
not any longer avoid taking notice of the parlia- 
ment's declaration, and returned in anſwer: That Anſwer of the 


op 


* 


« to tranſport into England any weapons or war- P. 160. 
„like ammunitions, and would gladly imploy 
their mediation for terminating the troubles.” 

But this could not hinder the indirect ſupplies yet ſupplies 
which were tranſmited thence to Charles, by rea- are ſent to 
ſon of the Prince of Orange's great credit, During Charles from 
the winter, general King, a Scot, brought his Ma- * 
jeſty ordnance and ammunition, and general Goring Clarendon, 
conveyed over ſeveral Engliſh officers, who ſerved vol. II. p. 
the ſtates. Indeed; every now and then, the par- 103, 109. 
liament's ſhips failed not of laying hold on veſſels Warwitk. 
fo freighted for his Majeſty's uſe. Strickland fre- 
quently complained of theſe ſupplies: but the ſtates- 


g | general took little notice: nay, they granted the The gates 


Queen, who was preparing to return to England, grant the 
ſo large and general paſſport, that by virtue Queen a large 
thereof ſhe might tranſport into England troops, Peſſport. 
ordnance, arms and ammunition, in what quanti- Jas 
ties ſhe pleaſed, However, the ſtates of Holland, Th, of 
whom it concerned to keep fair with the parlia- Holland ſtop 
ment, ſtayed one of her Majeſty's tranſports, la- one of her 
den with ammunition : whereupon ſhe delivered in _ nh 

. . umwortn, 
a proteſtation. Very ſeemingly, they hereby Vol. V. p. 
aimed at managing both parties; the parlia- 162, 163. 
ment, by ſeizing one of her ſhips ; and the Queen, 
by ſtoping but one out of many. We ſhall here- 
after find the ſupply brought Charles by his Queen 


mid- February in Burlington-bay, and thence went England. 

to York, where ſhe continued ſome time. Feb. 22. 
King Charles, as I obſcrved, conſtantly inſiſted 3 3 

on the laws of the land, and urged, that they ought to adjourn the 

to be regarded in war- time as in peace. The ad- courts of ju- 

mitance of this principle would have turned greatly ſtice to Ox- 

to his advantage; for the laws, not ſuppoſing any ford! but fs 


actual diviſion between King and parliament, — 
ſcribed ment 
a ment, 


they would expreſly forbid all perſons whatever, ſtates. general: 


to have been very conſiderable, She arrived about ghe arrives in | 


3 
E 
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CaARLESI aſcribed to the King ſundry prerogatives which he | 


Aw 1642. 


Necemb. 7. 
642. 
0 146. 
0 alſo ſuſ· 
d holding 


could have made uſe of againſt his opponents. For 
inſtance, by virtue of the prerogative, he pre- 
tended to adjourn the courts of juſtice to Oxford, 
during Hillary-term; but the parliament would 
not give their conſent. | | 

Contrariwiſe, the counties being divided between 
the two parties, the parhament addreſſed his Ma- 
jeſty, repreſenting the inconveniencies which would 
follow the holding aſſizes in the ſeveral counties 
(ſome whereof were for himſelf, and ſome for the 
parliament) beſought him to agree to their being 
defered to a more convenient ſeaſon. But Charles 
poſitively refuſed it, under color of the neceſlity of 
puniſhing malefactors at all times. Had he gained 
this point, he might have condemned as rebels all 


| ſuch as had taken arms againſt him; for. the 


judges muſt have adminiſtered juſtice according 
to law, which, not ſuppoſing any open war between 
King and parliament, condemns indiſcriminately 
all who are in arms againſt the Sovereign. But the 
caſe in which England then was, being wholly 
extraordinary and unexpected, the parliament pre- 
tended, the laws could not be executed in that re- 


ſpect, without ſome reſtriction and explication. For 


p. 145. 


Plot to deliver 
up Briſtol to 
the King. 
March 7. 
13. 
. 
Vol. II. p. 


101. 
1 May. 
* Sherif of 


that city the 
year before. 


May 16. 


 Ruſhworth, 


Vol. V. p- 
155. 


this reaſon, they deſired the aſſizes ſhould be ſuſ- 
pended, *till ſome means might be agreed on for 
rendering _ juſtice impartially: but finding the 
King refuſed conſenting to it, they publiſhed an 
ordinance, forbiding the aſſizes to be held 'till far- 
ther order, 

Tho? the war commenced in April, 1642, and a 
battle, with ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, had been fought, 
Charles could ſcarcely be perſuaded, that the very 
perſons who were in arms againſt him, could or 
durſt refuſe the obedience due to him. Of this 
notion he gave a very evident proof in March, 
1642-3, on the following occaſion. The city of 


Briſtol being in the parliament's hands, Charles had 


gained mr. Robert Yeoman “ one of the chief citi- 
Zens, and ſent him a commiſſion to raiſe forces, and 
ome what commanders he thought proper; 

eoman's deſign being to ſurrender the city to his 
Majeſty. To that purpoſe, he joined with one 
Bourchier, another leading citizen, and they both 
formed a plot, into which many of the inhabitants 
entered, to ſeize Briſtol for the King. This con- 
ſpiracy being diſcovered the very night it was to be 
executed, the chief ploters were impriſoned, and 
the parliament ſent down a commiſſion to the go- 
vernor, colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, to call a council 
of war, and proceed againſt thoſe priſoners by martial 
law. The chief conſpirators being condemned to die, 
Charles wrote to the governor by general Ruthen, 
that if he put to death theſe men, ſome priſoners in 
his hands ſhould undergo the ſame fate. Fiennes 
returned the general a civil anſwer : but in ſhewing 
him however, the difference between priſoners 
of war, and ſecret ſpies and conſpirators, he threa- 


| tened, in his turn, there would be frequent oppor- 


Ibid, 


The conſpi- 
rators exe- 
cuted. 


tunities, in the courſe of this war, for the parlia- 
ment to uſe repriſals. Hereupon his Majeſty ſent 
a thundering letter to the mayor and aldermen 
of Briſtol, commanding them, as well as all the 
inhabitants, to riſe againſt the governor and gari- 
ſon, and free the condemned priſoners. It was 
eaſy to forſee the mayor would ill obey this order. 
Accordingly the priſoners + were executed, with- 
out the King's thinking proper to proceed in like 


+ Yeoman and manner againſt the priſoners in his power. 


ourchier, 


Before we proceed to what paſſed in the ſecond 


Poſture of the campain of the year 1643, I think it abſolutely 


King's and 
parliament's 
affairs. 


necefſary to ſhew the diſpoſition of both King and 
parliament, as to peace and war, Military actions 


depending upon many circumſtances of time, place, | 


number and bravery of the troops, conduct and abi- 


licies of the officers, theſe things indeed are ingre- 


teach the art of war, all the circumſtances of the 
ſieges, battles, ſkirmiſhes, &c. would be eſſential : but 
there is another end more material to the generality 
of readers, i. e. to know the cauſes and grounds 
of the begining and continuance of wars, and con- 
ſequently the intereſts, motives and artifices of the 
parties concerned, whence proceed military actions. 
This is the reaſon why J reſolved to be brief in 
the deſcription of battles, in order to be more 
copious upon the above-ſpecified points, which I look 
on as what is moſt conſiderable. Nothing, in my 
_— is properer to ſhew the real diſpoſitions of 

ing and parliament, than the treaty at Oxford, 
in March and April 1643, concerning a peace: 
and therefore I determined on giving a circumſtantial 
account of that negociation; and the rather, as 1 
ſhall thereby avoid the neceſſity of explaining after- 
wards many particulars, which otherwiſe might 
not be perfectly comprehended. 


dients of hiſtory, but not the chief. If in the re- CHARLES. 
cital of warlike exploits, the end of hiſtory was to Ax' 1642. 


— 


Both houſes, having conſidered that King Charles The parlia- 


made ſome advantage of the inclination he had 
conſtantly expreſſed for peace, deſired a ſafe- con- 


ment deſires a 
ſafe- conduct 


, : to treat for a 
duct for commiſſioners they intended to fend him; pacifcation. 


which his Majeſty granting, the commiſſioners pre- Ruſhworth, 
ſented him certain propolitions, as proper to ſerve Vol. V. 


tor foundation to a peace. 
ſerved, in his collections, two ſpeeches made in 
council upon this occaſion ; the earl of Briſtol's, to 
pèrſuade his Majeſty to continue the war; and the 
earl of Dorſet's, to demonſtrate the advantages and 


neceſſity of a peace. Here tollows the ſubſtance of 
Briſtol's reaſons, 


Ruſhworth has pre- P. 164. 


„ 1, That the parliament had declared diverſe The earl of 


ce of the greateſt and moſt eminent among the no- 


„ bility delinquents in the higheſt nature; fo that 
« there could not be any accommodation, with- 


Briſtol's 
ſpeech for 
continuing 
the war. 


out the utter ruin of themſelves and their fa- Feb. 1. 


«« milies, | 

« 2, But granting that this article was removed, 
« his Majeſty could not condeſcend with his honor 
ce to beg peace of his ſubjects, ack | 

«« 3. That no mention could be found, in the 
« hiſtory of Spain, of inteſtine and civil wars, be- 
ec cauſe they were truly ſubjects, and their Sove- 
reign truly a Sovereign. But ſince in England 
ce the ſtate would neither be ſo to the King, nor 
« ſuffer the King to be ſo to them, he thought 
they ſhould be compelled to it. 


Lag 
* 


e 4. That it was no diſhonor for ſubjects to con- | 


ce deſcend to their King; but it was an exceſlive 
« diminution to his Majeſty's royalty, to ſubmit 
ec himſelf to his ſubjects. 

“ g. His opinion therefore was, that his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould neither propound to the parliament, 
or receive from them any conditions tor peace, 
but ſuch as ſhould abſolutely comply with the 
regal dignity and prerogative, and ſuch as 
«© might be no way prejudicial to his Majeſty's 
« ſervants and counſellors, or their eſtates. 

„ 6, That there was an army on foot which 
« could, by force, compel that which fair words 
e could not effect.“ 

Contrariwiſe, the earl of Dorſet repreſented : 


p. 127. 


« 1, That peace, and a ſudden one, was abſo- The earl of 


ec Jutely neceſſary between his Majeſty and the par- 
« lament. | | 25 : 
« 2, That he would not adviſe them to im- 


Dorſet's 
ſpeech for an 
accommoda- 


«© brace a peace which ſhould be more diſavanta- p. "I 


e geous than the war; a peace which would de- 


« {troy the eſtates and families of the nobility. 


« But it was to be conſidered, that the parliament 

e declared that only againſt delinquents, ſuch as 

ee they conjectured had miſcounſelled his Majeſty, 

« and were authors of the tumults in the common- 

„ wealth. But this declaration of theirs, —_ 
; Cc uc 
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CuAxLEsI ! ſuch crimes could be proved againſt them, were 


AN” 1642. 


| — > a 


« of no validity; the parliament would do no- 
« thing unjuſtly, nor condemn the innocent : and 
« certainly innocent men needed not fear to ap- 
e pear before any judges whatſoever. He who 
« ſhould, for any cauſe, prefer his private good 
before the public utilty, was but a bad ſon of the 


„ common; wealth. 


« 3. That the buſineſs of the kingdom was, to 
« ſtudy reconciling all differences between his Ma- 
« jeſty and his parliament, and fo to reconcile 
« them, that they ſhould no way prejudice his 
« royal prerogative, of which the parliament be- 
<« ing a loyal defender (knowing the ſubject's pro- 


- 8 * dependent on it) would never indeavor to 


e an infringer; ſo that if doubts and jealouſies 
« were taken away by a fair treaty between his 
« Majeſty and the parliament, no doubt a means 
© might be deviſed to rectify differences. 


&«.4, That in Spain, the ſubjects were ſcarcely |. 


& removed a degree from ſlaves, or the Sovereign 
« from a tyrant. But in England the ſubjects had, 
« by a long and received liberty, made their free- 
« dom reſult into a ſecond nature: neither was it 
« ſafe for the Kings to ſtrive to introduce the Spa- 
ce niſh government upon this free-born nation, nor 
« juſt for the people to ſuffer that government to 
« be inforced upon them; which he was certain 
e his Majeſty's goodneſs never intended. | 

9. Granting that his Majeſty had an army of 


40 gallant and able men, yet he had infinite diſ- 


4 advantages on his ſide; the parliament having 
« double his number, and ſurely perſons of as 
« much bravery, nay, and ſure to be daily ſup- 
e -plied when any of their number failed; a bene- 
« fit which his Majeſty could not boaſt of, they 
<« having the moſt popular part of the kingdom at 
« their devotion; all, or moſt of the cities, con- 
«« ſiderable towns and ports, together with the 
«© manifeſt pillar of the kingdom's ſafety, the ſea, 
« at their command, and the navy : and which 
&« was moſt material of all, an unexhauſted Indies 
« of money to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal 
« contributions of coin and plate ſent by people of 
« all conditions, who accounted the parliament's 
* cauſe their own. | 


« 6. All which things conſidered, he concluded | 


« jt neceſſary to beſeech his Majeſty, to take ſome 


\ «« preſent order for a treaty of peace between him- 


An? 1043. 
The parlia- 


ment demand ouſly laboring to per 


a peace, but 
delire it not. 


Vol. II. p. 89. 


Neither is it 
deſired by 
Charles. 


0 


* 


{clf, and his high- court of parliament.” 
What was the reſult of the council's delibera- 
tions, does not any where appear: but it may be 
judged, by what followed, that King Charles bet- 
ter reliſhed Briſtol's reaſons, than he did Dorſet's. 
I return to the Oxtord treaty. 
The parliament, having to guard againſt the 
artifices of Charles's 22 who were ſtrenu- 
uade the people, that a war 
was carrying on merely in behalf of ſome members, 
could not better contradict them, than by openly 
ſuing the King for peace, and by publiſhing the 
terms on which they were ready to conclude it. 
They wanted to ſhew by theſe terms, that it was 


not the private intereſt of ſome of their members 


which put them upon action, but ſolely the king- 
dom's weltare and ſecurity. However, they knew 
at the ſame time Charles would not accept them. 
That Prince, on his part, was obliged to make 
appear he wiſhed for peace, ſince he had always 

retended to have armed purely in his own defenſe : 
= the truth is, he deſired it no more than the parlia- 
ment, becauſe he ſaw, it was no favorable juncture 
to obtain ſuch a peace as he expected, with a full 
reſtoration of all his prerogatives. Thus, tho? nei- 


ther King nor parliament had any intention ſincerely 


to indeavor a pacification, they were however both 
indiſpenſibly obliged to expreſs their deſire of it, 


not to give the people occaſion to believe, they Cu 
prefered their private intereſt to public welfare. For Aw 


this reaſon, Charles perpetually inſiſted on reſtor- 


ing the laws to their priſtine vigor, and the parlia- 


ment on ſecurity for the obſervance of the. ſame 
laws, and thereby both rendered all accommoda- 


RLEs] 
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tion utterly impracticable. The ſubſtance of the 
propoſitions preſented Charles by the parliament was 


to this effect. 

„J. That the armies on both ſides be diſbanded 
and his Majeſty be pleaſed to return to his par 
s liament. | WEE, 

II. That he leave delinquents to a legal trial, 
and judgment of parliament. 3 

III. That the Papiſts be diſbanded and diſ- 
armed. | | | 

IV. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to give the 
royal aſſent to the following bills: | 
5 1, For taking away ſuperſtitious innovations. 
„ 2, For the utter aboliſhing all archbiſhops, 
% biſhops, deans, c. 

*© 3. Againſt ſcandalous miniſters. 

© 4. Againſt pluralities | 

5. For conſultation with godly, religious and 
learned divines. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to 
“ promiſe paſſing ſuch other bills for ſetling church- 
government, as, upon conſultation with the aſ- 
+ ſembly of the ſaid divines, ſhall be reſolved on 
by both houſes of parliament, | 
« V. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to give his 
conſent, that an oath may be eſtabliſhed by act 


as by both houſes ſhall be agreed on; wherein 
they ſhall abjure and renounce the Pope's ſupre- 
macy, the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, pur- 
gatory, worſhiping the conſecrated hoſt, cruci- 
« fixes, and images; and that the refuſing the ſaid 
c oath, being tendered in ſuch manner as ſhall be 
„ appointed by act of parliament, ſhall be a ſuffi 


cient conviction in law of recuſancy. | 


And that his Majeſty be pleaſed to conſent to, 

* 1, A bill for the education of the children of 
“ Papiſts by Proteſtants. | 
2. To a bill for the true levying of the penal- 
ties againſt recuſants, in ſuch manner as both 
„ houſes of parliament ſhall agree on. 

„3. To a bill whereby the practiſe of Papiſts 
e againſt the ſtate may be prevented. 

«+ VI. That the earl of Briſtol and lord Herbert, 
% may be removed from his Majeſty's councils and 
court, and that they may not bear any office, 
or have any imployments concerning the ſtate or 
©« common-wealth. 

„ VII. That the militia be ſetled in ſuch a man- 
„ ner, as ſhall be agreed on by both houſes. 

VIII. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to appoint 
for judges, ſuch and ſuch perſons, naming them, 
with the clauſe, + Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint.“ 

% IX. That all ſuch perſons as have been put 
out of the commiſſion of peace, &c. ſince the 
« firſt day of April 1642, may again be put into 
* them; and that ſuch perſons may be removed 
as ſhall be excepted againſt by both houſes of 
„ parliament. 

K. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to paſs the 
e bill preſented him to vindicate and ſecure the 
privileges of parliament, from the ill conſe- 
% quence of the late precedent in the charge and 
„ proceeding againſt lord Kimbolton, and the five 
«© members of the houſe of commons. 

« XI. That his Majeſty's royal aſſent may be 
given unto ſuch acts as ſhall be adviſed by both 
*« houſes of parliament, for the ſatisfying and pay- 
ing the debts and damages, wherein the two 
e houſes of parliament have ingaged the public 
« faith of the kingdom. | 


% XII. That 


of parliament, to be adminiſtered in ſuch manner, 


3 The parlia. 
2 ments pro- 

poſitions. 
F ebruary 1. 


uſhworth, 


Val. V. p. 
P. 165. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. i. 
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CHarLEsI XII. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to enter into | of with the 

AN? 1643. ag ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of the United - conſented. | 

3 © Provinces, and other neighboring Princes and | It was the twenty- eighth of February before both 
ce ſtates of the Proteſtant religion. | nouſes ſent his Majeſty the conditions whereon they . 
XIII. That, in the general pardon which his propoſed to conclude a ſuſpenſion of arms, during 
cc. Majeſty hath been plcaſed to offer to his ſub- | the treaty ; viz. | | 
« jets, all offenſes and miſdemeanors commited | ** 1. That all manner of arms, ammunition, Articles for a 
<< before the tenth of January 1641, which have |** victuals, money, bullion, and all other commo- ceſſation ſent 
& been, or ſhall be queſtioned in parliament be-|** dities, paſſing without ſuch fafe-conduCt as may by the par- 

e fore the tenth of January 1643, ſhall be ex-] warrant their paſſage, may be ſtayed and ſeized, ment. 


<c cepted ; which offenſes and miſdemeanors ſha]l| ** as if no ſuch ceſſation was agreed on. : Vol. V. r. 
«© nevertheleſs be taken and adjudged to be fully 
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greater tranquillity; to which they CHARLESI 
Ax' 1643. 


cc 
6c 
cc 
<c 
% Dipby. 

XIV. That his Majeſty will be pleaſed to re- 
<< ſtore ſuch members of either houſe of parliament 
<< to their ſeveral places, out of which they have 
ce been put ſince the begining of this parliament ;. 
e that they may receive ſatisfaction and reparation 
<« for thoſe places; and that all others may be re- 
«« ſtored to their offices and imployments, who 
«© have been put out of the ſame upon any diſplea- 
« ſure conceived againſt them, for any aſſiſtance 
« given to both houſes of parliament, or obcying 
« their commands, or forbearing to leave their 


likewiſe there ſhall be an exception of offenſes 
commited by any perſons, who have had any 
hand in the rebellion of Ireland: and an exception 


tc attendance upon the parliament without licenlſc. 
| P P 


Charles con- 
ſents to a 


beaty. 


Propoſitions. 
Ruſhworth, 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 95. 


He deſires a 
ceſſation ma 


« or for any other occaſion ariſing fromm the dit. 
<« ferences between his Majeſty, and his par- 
6 liament.“ | 

Theſe propoſitions manifeſtly evidenced that, 
tho' both houſes ſued for a treaty in order for a 
pacification, they were however very far from it, 
ſince they inſiſted on matters which King Charles 
would ſcarcely have granted, had his condition 
been much worſe than it was at that time. Neverthe- 
leſs, as he had talked very much of his offer, in 
Auguſt laſt, to treat of a peace, and of the refu- 
fal of both houſes, he did not think it adviſeable 
abſolutely to reject theſe propoſitions. He there- 


fore conſented, that they ſhould be diſcuſſed in | 


treaty 3 but gave on his own part ſix others, viz. 

«« I. That his Majeſty's own revenue, maga- 
“ Zines, towns, forts and ſhips which have been 
taken or kept from him by force, be forthwith 
& reſtored unto him. ä 

6 II. That whatſoever had been done, or pub- 
ce liſned, contrary to the laws of this land, or de- 
e rogatory to his Majeſty's power and rights, be 
« renounced and recalled, | | 

ce III. That whatſoever illegal power hath been 
& claimed and exerciſed by both, or either houlc, 
« over his ſubjects, as impriſoning their perſons 
ce without law, ſtoping their Habcas Corpus, and 
« jmpoſing upon their eſtates without act of par- 
« liament, be diſclaimed, and all ſuch perſons fo 
& commited forthwith diſcharged. | 


«« TV. That a bill be framed for the better pre- 


« ſerving the Book of Common-prayer from 
cc the ſcorn and violence of Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, 
c and other ſectaries, with proper clauſcs for the 
c eaſe of tender conſciences. | 
« V. That all ſuch perſons as, upon the treaty, 
ce ſhall be excepted out of the general pardon, 
<« ſhall be tried per pares,” according to the uſual 
<« courſe and known law of this land. | 
« VI. And, to the intent this treaty may not ſuffer 
' interruption by any intervening accidents, that a 
« ceſſation of arms and free trade for all his Ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects be firſt agreed upon.“ 
Some days after, Charles ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes, defiring that his laſt propoſition might 


be firſt ſetled. be firſt taken into conſideration, to the end that, 
during the ceſſation as peace might be treated 


N* 51. Vor. II. 


diſcharged againſt all other inferior courts : that | ** 


of William earl of Newcaſtle, and George lord 


ſons paſſing without ſuch a ſafe- conduct. 
* 3. That his Majeſty's forces, in Oxfordſhire, 
ſhall advance no nearer to Windſor than Wheatly, 
and, in Buckinghamſhire, no nearer to Ayleſ- 
bury than Brill; and that, in Berks, the forces 
reſpectively ſhall not advance nearer the one to 
the other than they now are; and that the par- 
liament's forces in Oxfordſhire ſhall advance no 
nearer to Oxford than Henley; and thoſe in 
Buckingham no nearer to Oxford than Ayleſ- 
bury : and that his Majeſty's forces ſhall take 
no new quarters above twelve miles trom Oxlord 
any way: and that the parliament's forces ſhall 
take no new quarters above twelve miles from 
*« Windtor, any way. | 
«© 4. That no ſiege ſhall be begun or continued 
{© againſt Gloceſter; and that his Majeſty's forces 
now imployed in the ſiege ſhall return to Ciren- 
«© ceſter and Malmſbury, or to Oxford, as ſhall 
be molt for their conveniency; and the parlia- 
«« ments forces which are in Gloceſterſhire, ſhall 
„ remain in the cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol and 
the caſtle and town of Berkley, or retire nearer 
to Windſor, as they ſhall ſee cauſe; and that 
„ thoſe of Wales which are drawn to Gloceſter, 
\ ſhall return into their quarters Where they 
«© were before they drew down to Gloceſter- 
% ſhire, | 1 
5. That in caſe it be pretended on either ſide, 
ce that the ceſſation is violated, no act of hoſtility 
is immediately to follow; but firſt, the party, 
complaining is to acquaint the lord general on 
the other fide, and to allow three days after 
ce notice given, for ſatisfaction. And in caſe ſatiſ- 
faction be not given, or accepted, then five days 
ce notice to be given before hoſtilities begin: and 
<« the like to be oblerved in the remoter armies by 
e the commanders in chief. | 
„ 6, Laſtly, That all the other forces, in the 
„ kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, 


«« quarters and places as they are at the time of 
„ publiſhing this ceſſation, and under the fame 
© conditions as are mentioned in the articles be- 
&« fore, and that this ceſſation ſhall not extend to 
e reſtrain the ſeting forth, or imploying any 
„ ſhips for the detenſe of his Majeſty's domi- 


„ nions.” : TY 


<« been left without any anſwer almoſt a month 
« He conceived, that the articles of the ceſſation, 
e now preſented him, were fo {trict, that ſuch of 
« his good ſubjects who were not of his army 
« would receive no benefit by the ſuſpenſion, 
« which he would ever inſiſt on; and therefore 
4e he had returned the articles with ſuch alterations 
& as he doubted not but both houſes would con- 
ee ſent to, ſince they ſufficiently manifeſted how 
«© ſollicitous he was for the good of his people, 


c and how deſirous to prevent any more effuſion 


« of his ſubjects blood. He deſired the ceſſation 


9 R « and 


& 2, The fame with regard to all manner of per- 170. 


ee and not before-mentioned, ſhall remain in the ſame 


To theſe propoſitions Charles replied by a meſ- The King's 
ſage to both houſes, complaining, ** Thar he had anſwer there- 


to. 


« from the third to the twenty- eighth of F ebruary, ane. 


p. 172. 


e might begin the twelfth of March, or ſooner, 
ec jf the conditions ſhould be ſooner agreed on, 
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CnarLesl © and was willing the ſame ſhould continue for 


A' 1643. 


Propoſals 


« twenty days, in which time he hoped, by the 
i treaty, a full peace might be eſtabliſhed through- 
« out the kingdom.” oy 

It muſt be obſerved that, in this negoctation, 
King Charles propoſed to himſelf three advantages, 
as will hereafter appear very clearly. 1. To gain 
time to make his preparations. 2. To ſet on foot, 
by means of a celfarion of arms, a free commerce 
and correſpondence between the quarters of both 
armies, and particularly between London and 
Oxford, which would help to provide himſelf of 
many things neceſſary for the inſuing campain, by 
kending for them from London, or elſewhere. 
3. To convey ſafely from York the forces and 
ammunition, which were arrived from Holland. 
All this was concealed under the pretenſe of pro- 
curing the eaſe of his people by a free commerce 
throughout the kingdom. Theſe are the articles 
which he ſent to both houſes, with the alterations he 


mentioned. 5 
& IJ. That all manner of arms, ammunition, 


made by King , money, bullion and victuals, paſſing for the 
Charles fora 4c uſe of either army, without a paſs, or ſafe- 


eeſlation, 
Ibid. 


« conduct, from the generals of each army, may 
ce be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ceſſation at all 
cc was a reed on.“ 

The King here left out the words, and other 
« commodities. | 

&« II. That all other officers and ſoldiers of 
ce either army, paſſing without licenſe or ſafe- con- 
« duct as aforeſaid, may be apprehended and de- 
ce tained, as if no ceſſation was agreed upon at 
ec all: and that all manner of perſons, his Ma- 
ec jeſty's ſubjects, of what quality or condition ſo- 
« ever (except officers and ſoldiers of either army) 
« ſhall paſs to and from the cities of Oxford and 
London, and back again at their pleaſure, 
« during this ceſſation, as likewiſe to and from 
« any other parts of his Majeſty's dominions, 
« without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſonment of 
« their perſons, or ſeizure and detention of their 
« goods or eſtates : and that all manner of trade, 
ce traffic and commerce, be free and open between 
« his Majeſty's ſubjects, excepting as aforeſaid be- 
ce tween the officers and ſoldiers of either army, 
« or for arms, ammunition, money, bullion, or 
« victuals, for the uſe of either army, without a 
e paſs, or ſafe· conduct, as aforefaid, which may be 
& a good begining to renew the trade and correſ- 
% pondence of the kingdom, and whereby his 
good ſubjects may be reſtored to that liberty 
& and freedom they were born to, and have ſo 
« happily injoyed till theſe miſerable diſtractions, 
« and which, even during this war, his Majeſty 
ce hath to his utmolt labored to preſerve, opening 
e the way, by moſt ſtrict proclamations, to the 
« paſſage of all commodities, even to the city of 
ce pon M itſelf, 5 

III. The begining of this article is the ſame 
as in the parliament's, but the end is different, 
viz. 

« And that the forces of neither army ſhall 
ce advance their quarters nearer to each other, than 
«© they ſhall be upon the day agreed on for the 
« ceſſation to begin; otherwiſe, in paſſage and 
« communication between their ſeveral quarters 
e reſpectively, without any acts of hoſtility each to 
ce other, but may inlarge themſelves, within their 
% own quarters reſpectively, as they ſhall find 
« convenient. 

Hercby the King was at liberty to ſend for his 
forces from York to Oxford, without any oppo- 
ſition from the parliament's army. | 

« TV, That the forces of either army in Glo- 


6 gent ene | 
V. This article is exactly the fame with the 
parliament's. 9 
VI. That all other forces in the kingdom 
of England, and dominion of Wales, not before 
„mentioned, ſhall remain in the fame quarters 
and places, as they are at the time of publiſh- 
< 10g this ceſſation, otherwiſe than in paſſage and 
* communication between their ſeveral quarters, 
„ as is mentioned in the latter part of the ſaid 


“ ſhips for the defenſe of his Majeſty's dominions, 
provided that his Majeſty be firſt acquainted 
** with the particulars, and that ſuch thips as 
„ ſhall be ſet forth be commanded by ſuch perſons 
as his Majeſty ſhall approve of. 1 
« VII. Laſtly; that, during the ceſſation, none 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects be impriſoned, other- 
é wiſe than according to the known laws of the 
„ land; and that there ſhall be no plundering, or 
violence, offered to any of his Majeſty's ſub- 
*« jects. And his Majeſty is very willing, if there 
<< be any ſcruples made concerning theſe propoſi- 


ce the commitee for the treaty nevertheleſs 


ters concerning the ceſſation may be ſetled by 
„ them.” 
Tho* both houſes were not at all 


they deſired a ſafe- conduct for ſix commiſſioners, 
Viz. the ear] of Northumberland, lord Say, and 
four commoners. Charles immediately granted it, 
excepting lord Say, becauſe he was proclaimed 
traitor. When he ſent the ſafe- conduct, he ſigni- 
fie to them by a meſſage, that he was content his 
propoſition concerning the magazines, &c. and 
theirs for diſbanding the armies, ſhould be firſt 
created of and agreed; and then the ſecond of hig 
Majeſty's, and the ſecond of theirs, and fo in 
order: and that the time of treaty might not ex- 
ceed twenty days. 


ccrning a ceſſation : 
from the firſt, that Charles was not therewith at 
all ſatisfied, and therefore he delivered to the 
commiſſioners the following objections againſt the 
laſt articles, 

1, They are in effect the ſame his Maj 


by this ceſſation, tho? that is his Majeſty's chief aim. 
2. Puting the ſhips which may be imployed 


his Majeſty, is not conſented to by theſe arti- 
cles; and by that means the conveying of any 
number of forces from one place to another 
(which is an act of hoſtility) remains free to both 
houſes. 

3. The army raiſed by the parliament is ſpoken 
of, as if his Majeſty was no part of the parlia- 
ment, or himſelf to have raiſed that army. Now, 
In order to prevent any inconveniencies which might 
ariſe upon real differences or miſtakes, on the lati- 
tude of expreſſions, and to avoid delays, his Maje- 
{ty deſired that the commitee might have liberty to 
debate any ſuch differences and expreſſions ; and yet 
no ſuch power is given in theſe articles : and the 


commitee confeſſed ro his Majeſty they have no 


«- ceſterſhire, Wiltſhire and Wales, as likewiſe in 
« the cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol and the caſtle 


liberty, but are ſtrictly bound to the very words of 
the articles now ſent. . * 


4- His 


article; and that this ceſſation ſhall not extend 
<< to reſtrain the ſcting forth, or imploying any 


« and town of Berkley, ſhall be guided b the Cx 
rule expreſſed in the latter IT Of the 2 Ax 164, 


„tions and circumſtances of the ceſſation, that 


& may immediately come hither, and fo all mat- 


8 pleaſed with Ruth 
the alterations his Majeſty had made in their ar- Vol. 8 
ticles, yet, as he offered to treat upon that ſubject, 173. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 


127, 140. 


The parliament's five commiſſioners repairing to The parli 
- : ia- 
Oxford, preſented to his Majeſty freſh articles con- 3 laſt 
but they ſo little differed articles ſor 
ceſſation. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 


173. 


cſty Charle 
formerly excepted to, and there is not the leaſt Feten = 


mention of freedom of commerce between his ſub- to. 
jects, and conſequently they have no eaſe or benefit March 2. 
p. 177. 
Clarendon, 


under the command of perſons approved of by 2 FE 


cr 181 


—— a. a. A. ao - 


reaſons, why 
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4. His Majeſty's deſire that, during the ceſſa- 


An' 1643. tion, none of his ſubjects might be impr iſo ned 
der 


herwiſe than according to the 
in no degree conſented to. Rs 

5. His Majeſty's defire againſt violence is not at 
all taken notice of, nor is his defire againſt plun- 
dering any way fatisfied ; his Majeſty not only 
meaning thereby, robbing the ſubje& by the un- 
rulineſs of the uncommanded ſoldiers, but parti- 
cularly the violence and plundering uſed to his ſub- 
Jets, for not ſubmiting to impoſitions required 
from them by ordinances of one or both houſes, 
_ are contrary to the known laws of this 

6. Beſide, as there is no conſent given to thoſe 
alterations offered by his 5 a ſo where an 
abſolute conſent may be ſuppoſed, becauſe the 
very words of his Majeſty's articles are wholly 
preſerved ; yet, by reaſon of the relation of ſome- 
what going before, is varied by them, the 
ſenſe of thoſe words is alſo wholly varied. So that 
upon the matter, all the propoſitions made by 
his Majeſty (which did not in terms agree with 
thoſe preſented to him) are utterly rejected. For, 
theſe reaſons, his Majeſty deſires that the com- 
mitee, now ſent, may ſpeedily have liberty to debate 
and agree upon the articles of ceſſaation. 

Both houſes, 133 that his Majeſty con- 
cealed under thoſe few alterations he had made in 
their articles more than appeared at firſt ſight, 
thought proper to tell him, they were not altogether 
ignorant what advantages he intended to draw from 
ſuch a ceſſation as he propoſed. To that end, 
they ſent him in writing their reaſons, why they 
were obliged to reject his additions to their articles, 
Here follows the ſubſtance of thoſe reaſons. viz. 

„ 1, That if they ſhould grant ſuch a free trade 
as your Majeſty deſireth, to Oxford, and other 
places where your forces remain, it would be 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to keep arms, 
ammunition, money and bullion from paſſing 
into your Majeſty's army, without very ſtrict 
and frequent ſearches, which would make it 
ſo troubleſome, chargeable and dangerous to the 
ſubje&s, that the queſtion being but for twenty 
days for ſo few places, the miſchiefs and incon- 
veniencies to the whole kingdom would be far 
greater than any advantage which that ſmall 
number of your ſubjects (whom it concerns) can 
have by it. 

« The caſe then is much otherwiſe than is ex- 
preſſed by your Majeſty's anſwer; for whereas 
they are charged not to give the leaſt permiſ- 
fion of this liberty and freedom of trade, during 
the ceſſation, the truth is, that they do grant 
it as fully to the benefit of the ſubjects, even 
in. time of war; and that your Majeſty, in preſ- 
ſing this for the peoples good, doth therein 
e iat which will be very little beneficia] 
to the ſubject, but exceedingly advantageous to 
your Majeſty, in ſupplying your army with 
many neceſſaries, and making your quarters a 
ſtaple for ſuch commodities as may be. vented 
in the adjacent counties, and ſo draw money 
thither ; whereby the inhabitants will be better 
inabled, by loans and contributions, to ſupport 
& your Majeſty's army. And as your Majctty's 
army may receive much advantage, and the 
« other army much danger, it ſuch freedom ſhould 
ce be granted to thoſe places, fo there is no pro- 
c habllity that the army raiſed by the lords and 
« commons ſhall have thence any ſuch return of 
«© commodities and other ſupplies as may be uſeful 
« for them: and they conceive that, in a treaty 
<« for a ceſſation, thoſe demands cannot be thought 
4 reaſonable which are not indifferent, that is, 
* equally advantageous to both parties. | 


aws of the land, 1s 


cc 


cc 
GK 


cc 


« As they have given no interruption to the trade engel 1 
of the kingdom, but in relation to the ſupply of Ax' 1 3. 


„the contrary army, which the reaſon of war re- 
e quires 3 ſo they beſeech your Majeſty ta conſi- 
der, whether your ſoldiers have not robbed the 
„ carriers in ſeveral parts, where there hath been 
* ſuch reaſon ; and your ſhips taken many veſſels, 
to the great damage not only of particular 
*© merchants, but of the whole kingdom: and 
© whether your Majeſty hath not declared your own 
< Purpoſe, and indeavored, by your miniſters of 
* ſtate, to imbark the merchants goods in foreign 
parts, which hath been in ſome meaſure exe- 
cuted upon the Eaſt-land merchants in Den- 
« mark, and is a courſe which will much diminiſh 
* the wealth of the kingdom; violate the law of 
*© nations; make other Princes arbiters of the diffe- 
* rence between your Majeſty and your people; 
& break off the intercourſe between this and other 
«« ſtates, and be like to bring us into quarrels and 
„ difſenſion with all the neighboring nations. 
2. To demand approving of commanders of 
e the ſhips, is to delire the ſtrength of one party 
to the other, before the difference be ended, 
+ and againſt all rules of treaty ; to make a ceſ- 
„ ſation at ſea, would leave the kingdom naked 
<< to thoſe foreign forces, which they have great 
* cauſe to believe have been ſollicited againſt 
them, and the ports open for ſuch ſupplies of 
* arms and ammunition as ſhall be brought from 
beyond ſea : but for conveying any number of 
forces, by thoſe means, from one port to ano- 
„ther, they ſhall obſerve the articles of the ceſſa- 
tion by which that is reſtrained. 

« 3. As for the expreſſions of the army raiſed 
&* by the parliament, they are contented it ſhould | 
be altered thus «(raiſed by both houſes of par- 
e liament)Y as not deſiring to differ upon words: 
% but to give any concluſive power, in this caſe, 
„ to the commitee, upon ſuch differences as may 
„ ariſe, wherein the houſes have given no Expreſs 
6 direction, is neither ſafe for the commitee to 
“ undertake, nor fit for the two houſes to grant; 
yet to debate, and to preſs the reaſon of their 
* defires, whereby an agreement from your Ma- 
«© jeſty may be procured, is granted to them: 
e and altho” the two houſes did think it moſt 
proper the ceſſation ſhould be firſt agreed on, 
de and that it was unfit to treat in blood; yet, to 
«« fatisfy the world of their earneſt longing after 
% peace, they have given power to the commitee 
to enter into the treaty upon the two firſt pro- 
e poſitions, notwithſtanding the ceſſation be not 
% yet aſſented to, and thoſe being agreed, they 
1 ho e the foundation will be laid not only of a 
&« ſuſpenſion, but a total abolition of all hoſtility 
e in the kingdom. | 

4. If the nature of war be duly conſidered, it 
e muſt needs be acknowledged, that it is incom- 
<« patible with the ordinary rules of a peaceable 
e goyernment. Your Majeſty would have them 
« commit none, but according to the known laws 
« of the land; whereby they conceive your Ma- 
ce jeſty underſtands, that it muſt be by the aua; 
« proceſs of law : which being granted, it will 
« follow, that no man muſt be commited by them 
« for ſupplying your Majeſty with arms, powder, 
« or ammunition; For, by the law of this land, 
« the ſubje& may carry ſuch goods from London, 
« or any other place, to Oxford, the ſoldiers muſt 
ce not be commited if they run from their colors, 
« and refuſe any duty in the army; No man 
e ſhall be commited for not ſubmiting to neceſ- 
&« far ſupplies of money o ſo that, if this be 
« yielded in your Majeſty's fenſe, they ſhall be 


« diſabled to reſtrain ſupplies from their enemies, 
0 and to govern or maintain their own 
. « It 
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Cu ARL ESI It cannot be thought reaſonable that, under the, 
An? 1643. 


« diſguiſe of a ceſſation, they ſhould admit that, 
de which will neceſſarily produce the. diſſolving! 
« their army, and deſtruction of the cauſe, 


E t . ſeems not probable that your Majeſty | 
«© jntends that, if any be taken with ſupplies for 


ce this army, or mutinying in your own, ſuch 


4 perſons ſhall not be commited, but according 
cc to the known laws of the land, that is, by 


de proceſs of law; but rather, that your Majeſty 
de will ſo interpret this limitation of known, laws, 
« that tho' it lays ſtrait bonds upon both houſes, 
« yet it leaves your generals as much liberty as 

belies : for it hath been denied by your Ma- 
« jeſty, that theſe known laws give any power 
« to the two houſes of parliament to raiſe arms, 
« and fo conſequently their general cannot exer- 
« ciſe any martial law in thoſe caſes; and it is 
< not unlikely, it will be affirmed, that the generals 
&« conſtituted by your Majeſty's commiſſion have 
c that power, by the ſame known laws; ſo that 
ce this article, under the ſpecious ſhew of liberty 
ce and law, would altogether diſable them to de- 
« fend their liberties and laws, and would pro- 
« duce to your Majeſty an abſolute victory 
« and ſubmiſſion, under pretenſe of a ceſſation and 
56 treaty. | 


ce g. Being, by neceſſity inevitable on their part 


e jnforced to a defenſive war, in this unhappy 


de breach between your Majeſty and them, and 
« that they are therein warranted both by the 
&« laws of God and man, it muſt needs follow 
« that, by the ſame laws, they are inabled to 
t raiſe means to ſupport that war: and there- 
« fore, *till it ſhall pleaſe God to incline your 
« Majeſty to afford them ſuch a peace as may 
&« ſecure them, they cannot relinquiſh the power 
« of laying taxes upon thoſe who ought to join 
« with them in that defenſe, and the neceſſary 
c ways of levying thoſe taxes upon them, in 


<« caſe of refuſal ; for otherwiſe their army muſt 


&« needs be diſſolved. But if your Majeſty ſhall 
« conſent to diſband the armies, the cauſe of 


« war being taken away, the conſequences will | 


« likewiſe be removed, and the ſubject reſtored 
<< to the benefit of thoſe laws, which the neceſſity 
« of arms hath, in ſuch caſes, ſuſpended. | 
« 6, They deny any pretenſe of conſenting to 
<« thoſe alterations and additions offered by your 
« Majeſty ; only in the preamble they ſay, they 
« have conſidered of thoſe articles, with ſuch 
« alterations and additions: unto which articles 
<« they profeſs they were ready to agree; not as 
c they were accompanied with thoſe alterations 
« and additions, but in ſuch manner as they ex- 
« preſſed, As for the clauſe left out in the third 
article, it implied a freedom of paſſage and 
« communication of quarters, which is contrary 
« to the nature of a ceſſation, whereby matters 
« ſhould be, preſerved in the ſtate they are, and 
c neither party have liberty ſo much to advan- 
« tage himſelf, as it is evident your Majeſty might 
% do, if your forces in the North and Weſt might 
« join with thoſe at Oxford, and bring thither 
«« thoſe ſupplies of treaſure or arms which were 
«« brought out of Holland; or, at leaſt, it ſhould 
« be ſo indifferent as to give a proportionable 
e advantage to the other ſide, which this doth 
« not, For the forces under the power of both 
« houſes are ſo diſpoſed, that they have a pa 
«« ſage from one to the other: but your Maje- 
0 ſty's forces are ſevered the one from the other, 
by many large counties, ſtrong paſſes, and com- 
<« petent, armies; and, if they had admited this 
& clauſe, tliey had bereaved themſelves of one of 
& the greateſt advantages, and freed your Maje- 


«« ſty's party of one of the greateſt inconveniencies, | 


FE war. : 


«© agree to the alterations and inlargements of 


the ceſſation propounded, or to transfer to the 
commitee any ſuch power of treating, debatin 

and agreeing upon thoſe. articles, in any other 
manner than the houſe have directed. But, that 
a fair and ſpeedy paſſage may be opened to a 
ſecure and happy peace, they have inabled their 
commitee to treat arid debate upon-the two 
propoſitions concerning his Majeſty's own reve- 
nue, the delivery of his towns, caſtles, maga- 
Zines and ſhips, and che diſbanding the armies; 
which being agreed upon, a preſent peace and 
ſecurity will follow, and the treaty upon the other 
propoſitions be facilitated, without fear of inter- 
ruption, by the confuſion of war, or exaſpera- 
* of either party by the bloody effects there- 
<< of. | 6» 


King Charles failed not anſwering this paper. 
But, as his faid replication is very prolix, I fhall 
content myſelf with inſerting the moſt material 
part of each article, | 
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1. Concerning the freedom of trade: 
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„ Which your Majeſty, | or they, have in this CuARTEA 


60 rang iet gd ip 5gon. 142i; BS 
* For the reaſons already alleged, they cannot & — 


1 


His Majeſty denies that he has any private be- Charles 


nefit by it; and aſſures, that the good ot his people 


is the only advantage he has in view, He flightly 
paſſes over the objection, that the ceſſation' being v 


reply. 
April 4. 
Ruſhworth, 


oi V. 


to laſt only twenty days, the freedom of commerce p. 186, &, 


coul not be, for ſo ſhort a ſpace, of any great be- 
nefit to the nation. 716725 | By 
His Majeſty affirms, that no complaint con- 
cerning his ſoldiers pillaging carriers has been 
made him, which he has not received to the relief 
and reparation of the ſufferers, | 7H 
He owns, he is reſolved not to grant his pro- 
tection to fuch perſons abroad who aſſiſt, or conſent 
to actions of diſloyalty to him at home. 


2. Concerning the ſhips. 


He ſays, as the equiping out the preſent fleet is 
pretended to be for defenſe of his dominions, it is 
moſt neceſſary for his Majeſty both to know the 
deſigns, and to approve the commanders. He 
cannot ſee how a ceſſation at ſea ſhould leave the 
kingdom naked to foreign forces; and is willing 
to concur in the reſiſtance of all ſuch, of what 
kind ſoever, and expects that, during the ceſſacion, 
the conveying of all forces from one part to another, 
by ſea, for the ear] of Eſſex's aſſiſtance, be re- 
ſtrained, whereto both houſes ſeem.now to conſent, 
tho?. it be not at all expreſſed. in their former ar- 


£44 * 


quarters. | E 7, 
| . 4. Concerning impriſonment, 


It was no part of his Majeſty's intention, that 
his article againſt impriſonment of his ſubjects, 


otherwiſe than according to the known laws of chis 


land, 
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cnARLESI land, ſhould extend to the deſtruction of the mili- | 


Ax' 1643. 
— 


ſuch violence 


tary diſcipline of either army. This is an inſtance 
of the neceſſity of inabling ſome perſons to con- 
clude upon theſe articles, ſince a limitation of half 
a dozen words would have ſaved moſt of this 


fourth reaſon. 


95. Concerning taxes, 


The King ſtrongly inſiſts on the two houſes not 
having a legal power to impoſe taxes without his 
conſent: and adds, he is extremely well pleaſed to 
find they have need of force and rapine to raiſe 
them. He ſays he has reaſon to inſiſt, that no 

be uſed towards his ſubjects, for not 
ſubmiting to illegal impoſitions; being willing to 
be obliged from the like courſe, and to rely wholly 


upon the juſtice of his cauſe, and the affection of 


his people. 


6. Concerning communication of quarters. 
His Majeſty's anſwer upon this article was very 


ge and obſcure. He ſays, it highly concerns 


im, that this and every other clauſe be ſo clear, 


that no after-differences may ariſe upon any diſ- 


utable point; ſince they, whoſe induſtry and ma- 
ce could perſuade any of his people, that, in the 
buſineſs of Brentford, he had broken a ceſſation 
before any was made or offered, would have a 
much eaſier work to lay the breach of a made ceſ- 
fation to his charge, it the ground of this breach 
would bear the leaſt diſpute. He agrees that, in 
a ceſſation, the advantages ſhould be equal ; but 
from this principle draws the inference, That there- 
fore ſir Ralph 
ought to have the ſame liberty to come to him, 
as the earl of Stamford, and lord Fairfax, had 


to come to the earl of Eſſex (1). 


4 


The parlia- 
ment refuſe 
longer treat- 
ing about the 
ceſſation. 

E uſhworth, 
Vol. V. p- 
101. 


5 [19 


REMARK (1) This advantage not accruing to 
both houſes by the ceſſation, ſince they had it be- 
fore, King Charles could not lay any claim thereto 
by virtue of the ſuſpenſion. 

He concluded his anſwer with ſaying, ** Not- 
withſtanding all this, his Majeſty, to ſhew his 
abundant deſire of peace, is contented to admit 
a ceſſation upon the matter of their own articles, 
ſo that his Majeſty may not be underſtood to 
conſent to any impoſing upon his ſubjects, or 
ce impriſoning them, to force them to contribute 
de ſo that there may not be a liberty for any 
e rapine, plundering, or ſeizing upon his ſubjects, 
by the parliament's ſoldiers, for not ſubmiting 
to ſuch illegal impoſitions 3 for otherwiſe both 
houſes may, during the ceſſation, impoſe new 
taxes, not only to the nineteenth part, but, if 
they pleaſe, to the half of, or all their eſtates ; 
and their army would then be at leiſure to be 
imployed as collectors as well of the old as the 
new impoſitions, and vaſt ſums would and might 
by this means be raiſed, to their own extraor- 
dinary advantage, and great diſadvantage of his 
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« ſent to take the like courſes, nor, in caſe he could, 


<« js he ſo quartered as to have within the power of 
ce his army any ſuch city as London, or ſo man 
c and rich counties as they have to retire to on ſuc 
* occalions.” | | 
Both houſes, having examined Charles's reply, 
ſent their commitee new inſtructions, wherein they 
« ſaid, His Majeſty's expreſſions, in his anſwer, 
« were ſo doubtful, that they did not think good 
to conſume any more time in debates upon the 
ceſſation, and the rather, as the remainder of 
the whole time for the treaty was but ſeven days, 
and if the ceſſation was preſently agreed, it would 
« not yield any conſiderable advantage to the king- 
« dom. Wherefore they ſhould deſire his Majeſty, 


cc 
cc 
vs 


« to give a ſpeedy and poſitive anſwer to their firſt 


VoL, 


opton, and the earl of Newcaſtle, 


Majeſty, who can neither obtain his own con- | 


—l—— 


* propoſition concerning the diſbanding, that ſo CHARLES 


the people might not have the ſhadow, but the 
4 ſubſtance of peace.” 


Theſe inſtructions being imparted to Charles, he p. 


indea vored, in the anſwer he returned, to ſhew it was 
not his fault that a ceſſation from hoſtilities had not 
been concluded. He preſſed again, that whatever 
was thought doubtful in the articles might be ex- 
pounded, whatever was excepted againſt might be 
debated, a ceſſation concluded, and power given to 
the commitee to that effect. | | 

This is all was tranſacted touching the ſuſpenſion 
of arms propoſed by King Charles, and whereby; 
ſeemingly, he had hoped to reap great advantages; 
had the two houſes being leſs upon their guard: 
As the conferences on a pacification were not to 


commence *till the twenty-fifth of March, whatever 


was done before that day, concerning the ceſſation, 
is to be conſidered rather as a preparative, than as 
part of the conferences, tho? the negociation relat- 


ing to a ſuſpenſion was continued till the ſeventh 
of April. 


AN' 1643. 
— 


192. 


I muſt now touch on the eſſential part of the Negociation 
treaty, with regard to the terms offered on both upon theother 
ſides for a peace. As it was agreed to begin with Propoſitions. 


the diſcuſſion of the two firſt reſpective eh noir, | 
1 


his Majeſty's firſt was immediately conſidered. The 
propolition was, That his revenue, magazines, 
towns, ſhips and forts, ſhould be reſtored. I ſhall 


cite the chief arguments advanced upon each of theſe 
heads. 


Concerning the revenue, 


March the twenty-ſixth, the commiſſioners pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty a memorial, urging : 

«© That the two houſes of parliament had not 
made uſe of his Majeſty's own revenue, but in 
a very ſmall proportion, which tor a good part 


Majeſty's children, according to the allowance 
eſtabliſhed by himſelf: that they would ſatisfy 
* what ſhould remain due to his Majeſty, of thoſe 
* ſums received out of his own revenue; and would 
leave the ſame to his Majeſty for the time to 
* come. But they likewiſe propoſed, That he 
would reſtore what had been taken for his ule, 
upon any of the bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, 
by ſeveral acts of parliament, or out of the pro- 
viſion made for the war of Ireland.” | 


The King's anſwer, 


4 That he was well contented to allow what- 
e ſoever had been imployed in the maintenance of 
&« his children, and to receive the arrears due to 
« himſelf, and to be ſure of his own for the future. 
« That he was willing to reſtore all monies 
taken for his uſe, by any authority from him, 
upon any bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, being 
aſſured he had received very little or nothing 
that way. a 
« But he expected ſatisfaction for all thoſe ſeveral 
ſums, received and diverted to other purpoſes, 
ce by orders of one or both houſes, which ought to 
ce have been paid upon the act of pacification with 
«© Scotland, or imployed for the diſcharge of the 
te debts of the kingdom, and by other acts of 
« parliament for the relief of his Proteſtant ſubjects 
& of Ireland.” | 

Next day, the commiſſioners deſired to know of 
his Majeſty, if he would not account his own 
revenue to be ſure for the future, if both houſes 
of parliament did leave it in the ſame way as it 
was before the troubles commenced. | 

Charles replied 3 *+ That by thoſe words (« of 
ee being ſure of his own for the future*) he meaned, 


p. 196, &c. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 
167. 


had been imployed in the maintenance of his 


« that no reſtraints or interruption ſhould be made, 


his Ma- 
« jeſty's 


« by one or both houles, in 


and upon. 
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CranrLesl © jeſty's revenue, but that it ſhould be left in 
An* 1643. the ſame way it was before the troubles began.“ 
— = One may readily perceive that there were not 


any difficulties upon this article capable of prevent- 
ing a pacification. 


Concerning the magazines. 


The parliament's commiſſioners offered, in writ- 
ing; „That all the arms and ammunition, taken 
« out of his Majeſty's magazines, ſhould be deli- 
c yered into his ſtores, and whatſoever ſhould be 
« wanting, they would in convenient time ſupply, 
c in kind. But they likewiſe propoſed ; That the 
<« perſons to whoſe charge thoſe public magazines 
te ſhould be commited, being nominated by his 
e Majeſty, might be ſuch as the two houſes of par- 
„ ljament could confide in: and that he would 
<« reſtore all ſuch arms and ammunition as had 
« been taken, for his uſe, from the ſeveral coun- 
& ties, Cities and towns, 


The King's anſwer. 


« The magazines ſhall be commited to, and 
% continued in the cuſtody of the ſworn officers, 
e to whoſe places the ſame belong: and if any the 
« ſaid officers ſhall forfeit that truſt, by any mil- 
« demeanors, his Majeſty will by no means defend 
e them from the juſtice of the law. 

« His Majeſty will reſtore again, and recompenſe 
4c out of his own ſtores, ſuch arms and ammunition 
c as have been taken for his uſe out of the ſeveral 
<< counties, &c. 

« He expects, that the arms and ammunition 
© which have been taken from the ſeveral counties 
<« and cities, for the uſe of the armies under com- 


« mand of the earl of Eſſex, be likewiſe reſtored | 


<« to them.“ 
Without entering into a more particular di ſcuſ- 


ſion of this article, it ſuffices to ſay, that the whole 
difficulty lay in both houſes reſerving to themſelves | 


the power of approving ſuch as ſhuuld be intruſted 
with the cuſtody of the magazines, and in King 
Charles, pretending, that the legal oath of ſuch 
perſons was a ſufficient ſecurity. And this rendered 
Its concluſion utterly impracticable. 


Concerning reſtitution of the towns and forts, 


The ſame difficulty occured upon this article. 
The two houſes offered to reſtore the rowns and 
forts, but pretended, that they ſhould be delivered 
into the hands of ſuch perſons as both houſes could 
confide in; whereto Charles would not agree. As 
the commiſſioners urged the neceſſity of giving the 
people ſatisfaction, with reſpect to their fears and 
jealouſies; the King anſwered, That he rather ex- 
pected, their reaſons ſhould have had ſome founda- 
tion in the law of the land, than that they ſhould 
only have inſiſted upon fears and jealouſies, of 
which, as he did not know the ground, fo was he 
ignorant of the cure. 


Concerning the ſhips. 


It was the ſame with this as with the two foregoing 
articles. Both houſes required, that the lord high- 
admiral, and all commanders of ſhips, ſhould take 
a particular oath, to uſe their utmoſt power to pre- 
ſerve the true Proteſtant religion, and the king- 
dom's peace, againſt all foreign forces, and all 
other forces raiſed without his Majeſty's authority, 
and conſent of both houſes of parliament. But 
hereto Charles would not conſent, alleging the oaths 
which all thoſe officers were, by law, already ob- 
liged to take, were very ſufficient : only he ſaid, 
if any thing ſhould be made appear to him ne- 
ceſſary to be added, when there ſhould be a full 
and peaceable convention of parliament, he would 
readily conſent to an act for ſuch addition. 


* 


| commiſſioners anſwers. 


If it is conſidered what was the occaſion of this Cy 
war, it will eaſily be perceived, that the execution, Ax 


and not the injunction of the laws was the queſtion. 
Wherefore King Charles, in pretending that every 
thing ſhould be ſetled by law, did not any ho 
meddle with the queſtion to be decided in his dif. 
pute with the parliament. 


o 


His Majeſty's firſt propoſition having been thus 
3 Ae K 

in vain debated, they proceeded to the firſt of the T2 „ 
parliament's, which contained two articles; viz, Pp. 206. 


that both armies ſhould be diſbanded, and his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould return to his parliament. | 

Charles's anſwer to the firſt was, „That he was 
„ willing all armies ſhould be diſbanded, and con- 
ceived the beſt way to it to be a ſpeedy conclu- 
ſion of the treaty 3 and for that purpoſe he de- 
ſired, that the time given to the commitee of 
both houſes to treat might be inlarged” “ 
As to the ſecond, ** He would repair to his par- 
ec liament, as ſoon as he could poſlibly do it with 
his honor and ſafety.” 3 

As the King's anſwer was too general and doubt- 
ful, the commiſſioners, in writing, deſired to know, 
If by the words (a ſpeedy concluſion of the 
„ treaty * ) he intended a concluſion of the treaty on 
« his firſt propoſition, and their propoſition for 
e diſbanding the armies 3 or à corcuſion of the 
{© treaty on all the propolitions of both ports.“ 

His Majeſty replied ; * That, by a ſp-edy con- 
„ cluſion of the treaty, he intended ſuch a conclu- 
« ſion of the treaty, as there miglit be a clear evi- 
„ dence to himſelf and his ſubjects of a future 
„peace, and no ground left for the continuance and 
* growth of the preſent bloody diſſenſions; which, 
< he doubted not might he obtained, if both houſes 
« ſhould conſent, that the treaty might proceed 
60 without tarther interruption, or limitation of days. 

This reply being no leſs ambiguous than the = 
mer, the commiſſioners inſiſted upon an explication 
of what they had already deſired ; as alſo that he 
would be pleaſed to let them know, what he in- 
tended ſhould be a clear evidence to him and his 
ſubjects of a future peace. 

Charles anſwered, << That if the concluſion of the 
<< treaty on his firſt propoſition, and the propoſitions 
«+ of both houſes, ſhould be ſo full and perfectly made, 
<< that the law of the land might have a full, free 

and uninterrupted courſe for the defenſe and pre- 
« ſervation of the rights of his Majeſty, both houſes, 
« and his ſubjects, there would be thence a clear 
e evidence of a future peace, and this would be ſuch 
«© a concluſionas he intended. He never meaned, 
that both armies ſhould remain undiſbanded until 
«© all the propoſitions of both ſides were fully con- 
« cluded: but he was very ſorry that, in that point 
e of the propoſition of both houſes, viz. his return to 
the parliament, they had yet no manner of power 
or inſtructions ſo much as to treat with him.” 

His Majeſty uſed ſuch general expreſſions, that 
it was eaſy to diſcover he ſought only to prolong 
the conferences, or to make ſome advantage of the 
To all appearance, he 
would allo have found a freſh occaſion of delay, in 
the debate of that part of the propoſition concern- 
ing his return to the parliament. 

April the tenth, the commiſſioners preſented to 
his Majeſty another paper, wherein they faid, 
„That, by new inſtructions, they were commanded 
eto inſiſt upon the diſbanding of the two armies, 
„ and that both houſes conceived his anſwer to be 
e in effect a denial, unleſs they departed from all 
thoſe cautions and limitations contained in their 
„reply to his firſt propoſition: that if they had 
not inſerted their deſire of his Majeſty's return, 
6“ in their commitee's inſtructions, it was becauſe 
„they conceived diſbanding the armies would faci- 
e litate his reſolution therein.“ 


Lay 


During 
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CuARLESI During the courſe of this negociation, Charles 
An? 1643. frequent conferences in private with the com- 
miſſioners. Whitelock, in his Memorials, re- 
A remarkable ports that, in one of theſe conferences, the com-“ 


circumtande. miſſioners (of whom he was one) having been with 


cc 


only ſetled by adjourning the parliament to ſome CHARLkSI 
other. place, at leaſt twenty miles from London, Ax' 1643. 


the choice of which his Majeſty leaves to bot. 
houſes, | £4 2 3 


the King till mid- night, and preſſed him with their 
reaſons upon a very material point, his Majeſty was 
prevailed with to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which 
would have much conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the 
treaty, and told them, „ He was fully ſatisfied, 
« and promiſed to let them have his anſwer in 
« writing according to their deſire ;” but becauſe 
it was then too late to draw it up, he ordered them 
to wait on him next morning at ſuch a time. Ac- 
cordingly they came; but, inſtead of that anſwer, 
which they expected, the King gave them a paper 
uite contrary to what was concluded the night be- 
ore, and very much tending to a breach of the treaty. 
Whitelock ſays, he was informed by ſome of the 
King's own friends that, after the commiſſioners 
were gone from his Majeſty, and his council alſo 
withdrawn, ſome of his bed-chamber (and they 


went higher) hearing from himſelf what anſwer | 


he had promiſed, and doubting it would tend to 


ſuch iflue as they did not wiſh, they being rather 


for the continuance of the war, never left perſuad- 
ing the King, *till they prevailed with him to 
change his tormer reſolutions, and give order for 
his anſwer to be drawn directly contrary to what 
he had promiſed ; it being that Prince's misfortune 
to preter always the opinions of others to his own. 
Which is an obſervation confirmed alſo by lord 
Clarendon, in his character of King Charles I. In- 
deed Whitelock does not ſay, that the King's an- 
ſwer, which he mentions, was the ſame with thc 
inſuing meſſage ; but in all probability it was fo, 
ſince it was the cauſe of breaking off the confe- 
rences. Howſoever this be, on the twelfth of April, 
Charles, notwithſtanding the indeavors of the com- 


miſſioners to diſſuade him, ſent to both houſes this 
meſlage : viz, 


Subſtance of the King's meſſage to both houſes, 
April 12, 1043, 


S ſoon as his Majeſty is fatisfied concerning 

his own revenue, magazines, ſhips and 
e ports, to which he deſires nothing but that the 
« juſt, known, legal rights of his Majeſty (de- 
ce volved to him from his progenitors) and of the 
perſons truſted by him, which have violently 
been taken from both, be reſtored unto him, 
and unto them. 


cc 
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His Majeſty will then moſt chearfully and 
readily conſent, that both armies be immedi- 
ately diſbanded, and give a preſent meeting to 
both his houſes of parliament, at the fame time 
and place to which the parliament ſhall agree 
to be adjourned. 

* His Majeſty being confident, that the law 
will then recover its due credit and eſtimation, 
and that upon a free debate, in a full and peace- 
able convention of parliament, ſuch proviſions will 
be made with regared to ſeditious preachings and 
printing againſt his Majeſty, and the eſtabliſhed 
laws (which hath been one of the chief cauſes of 
the preſent diſtractions) and ſuch care will be 
taken concerning the legal and known rights 
of his Majeſty, and the property and liberty 
of his ſubjects, that whatloever hath been pub- 
liſhed or done, in or by color of any illegal de- 
clarations, ordinances, or order of one or both 
houſes, or any commitee of either of them, and 
particularly the power to raiſe arms without his 
Majeſty's conſent, will be in fuch manner re- 
called, diſclaimed and provided againſt, that 
no ſeed will remain tor the like to ſpring out for 
the future, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 
and to indanger its very being. 

There needed not much penetration to perceive, 
by this meſſage, that not only the K ing intended 
io break off the conferences, but allo was not 
much inclined to peace. It was indeed very need- 
leſs to enter into treaty, ſince neither King nor par- 
liament would recede from their pretenſions. The 
ſhorteſt way would have been to diſcuſs the general 
queſtion, Whether there was juſt reaſon to con- 
fide in the King, and reſtore him to his rights?? 
For every one of the propoſitions offered by both 
parties neceſſarily led to that queſtion; ſo that none 
could be decided without this being previouſly de- 
termined. Had all the other propoſitions been diſ- 
cuſſed, the difficulties would have been ſtill greater, 
ſince the parties builded upon quite oppoſite prin- 
ciples. But, in all appearance, both King and 
parliament had foreſeen what came to paſs, and 
agreed to this negociation only to make people be- 
lieve they were peaceably diſpoſed. This was 
equally neceſſary for them, becauſe in the people 
conſiſted the ſtrength of both parties. 


——— — — — — 


As ſoon as both houſes received this meſſage, The cont. | 
they ſent their commiſſioners poſitive orders to re- rences broken 9 
turn, and the conferences ceaſed. . =_ 

It was not without reaſon that Charles deſired a 

. 3 ; Charles's 
ceſſation from hottilities, on the terms by him pro- view in pro- 
poſed, tho? for even the ſhorteſt ſpace of time, and poſing a ceſ- 
that he inſiſted upon communication of quarters, lation. 

He found himſelf at Oxford unprovided of ammuni- 
tion, and the Queen, who was at York, had brought 
him a good quantity; but the difficulty was the 
conveying it to Oxford with a ſufficient guard, If 


« As ſoon as all the members of both houſes 
ſhall be reſtored to the ſame capacity, of ſiting 
and voting in parliament, as they had upon the 
firſt of January 1641, the ſame juſtly belong- 
ing unto them by their birth-rights, and the free 
elections of thoſe who ſent them, and from 
which they have been voted for adhering to 
his Majeſty in theſe diſtractions; his Ma- 
jeſty-not intending that this ſhould extend either 
to the biſhops, whoſe votes have been taken 
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away by bill ; or to ſuch in whoſe places, upon 
new writs, new elections have been made. 

ce As ſoon as his Majeſty and both houſes may 
be ſecured from ſuch tumultuous aſſemblies as, 
to the great breach of privileges, and the high 
diſhonor of parliaments, formerly aſſembled 
about both houſes, and awed the members of 
the ſame, and occaſioned two ſeveral complaints 
from the houſe of lords, and two ſeveral deſires 
of that houſe to the houſe of commons to join 
in a declaration againſt them; the complying 
with which deſire might have prevented all 
theſe miſerable diſtractions which have inſued. 
Which ſecurity, his Majeſty conceives, can be 


6c 


therefore the ceſſation of arms had been concluded, 
with the clauſe of communication of quarters, no- 
thing would have obſtructed his ſending for the 
ammunition from York, without the parliament's 
having room for complaint. For tho', in the firſt 
article of the propoſed ceſſation, it was allowed 
to ſtop all perſons carrying ammunition, yet it was 
not ſaid that ſuch conveying was a breach of the 
ſuſpenſion. Since therefore, by the article of com- 
munication of quarters, King Charles might have 
drawn as many of his troops as he pleaſed from 
York to Oxford, he might likewiſe, had this 
article been granted, have ſent for his ammuni- 
tion with a guard, which the parliament's res 
cou 
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CARL EsI could not have attacked, without violating the truce, 
A' 1643. when the convoy ſhould have paſſed into their 
WAA qͥuarters. 

He detaches Tt evidently appears, that Charles deſigned to 
_— _ reap this advantage by the ceſſation, which, ac- 
munication cording to him, was to be only for his peoples 
between York eaſe and benefit, ſince from the begining of April, 
and Oxford. when the treaty was negociating at Oxford, he de- 


Clarendon, tached Prince Rupert with twelve hundred horſe, 
* IL p. and ſeven or eight hundred foot, to eſtabliſh a com- 


munication between York and Oxtord, by ſecuring 
certain places between theſe two cities. Phe Prince 


That Prince marched by Birmingham, a town of the parlia- 


takes Bir. ment's, gariſoned with a company of foot (1), and 

mingham, taking it by ſtorm, made the inhabitants pay a 
large fine, to chaſtiſe them for aſſiſting the gariſon 
to repulſe him (2). 

andLitchfield, After this ſmall conqueſt, his ſaid Highneſs 

p. 182. marched directly to Litchfield, where he entered 


without difficulty, the town being open in ſeveral 

places: but the cathedral, with the cloſe, was a 

ſort of fortreſs, which he was obliged to beſiege in 

form, being ſtrongly gariſoned. At length, he 

drained the moat, and ſprang two mines, -where- 

of one taking effect, he furiouſly ſtormed the 

lace, which was ſtoutly defended by the gariſon: 

ut the dread of not being able to ſtand a ſecond 

aſſault, made them deſire to capitulate. 

granted them honorable terms; being very glad to 

be freed from the trouble of continuing the ſiege, 

He is recalled which had laſted ten days. He intended to puſh his 
by his Ma- conqueſts farther northwards, in order to make a 


Jelly. line of communication between York and Oxford: 
but the King recalled him from Litchfield, want 
ing him to raiſe the ſiege of Reading, | 

Siege and The treaty at Oxtord being broken off, the 

taking of fifteenth of April, the earl of Eſſex marched that 

Dy by day from Windſor, and on the morrow appearec 

Ruſlyh., 7 before Reading. His army conſiſted of ſixteer 

Vol. V. » thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe : the ga- 

265, 266, riſon was three hundred horſe, and three thouſand 

267. foot. His Majeſty was ſo poſſeſſed with the no- 
tion, that the parliament's ſoldiers ſerved them un- 
willingly, and by conſtraint, that he iſſued a pro- 
clamation, offering pardon to ſuch as were in 
Eſſex's army; a precaution abſolutely fruitleſs. At 
the begining of that ſiege, the governor, ſir Arthur 
Aſton, being wounded in the head, and forced to 
keep his chamber, the command devolved to 
colonel Richard Fielding, eldeſt colonel in the 
gariſon. [ES 

cue Charles no ſooner heard of the ſiege of Reading, 

Vol, II. p. but he detached away a body of cavalry, under 

179. the conduct of commiſſary Wilmot, who found 


means to throw into the town five hundred men, with 
ſome powder. But this ſupply not appearing ſuffi- 
cient to colonel Fielding, he demanded to capitu- 
late, and a truce was agreed on, during which the 
beſiegers and beſieged mutually gave hoſtages. 
At the ſame time Charles, coming with his army 


Re” 8 . 
Charles tries within few miles of Reading, detached his general 


in vain to re- 


lieve that Ruthen, newly created ear] of Forth, who, with a 
* thouſand muſqueteers, vigorouſly attacked a poſt 
P. 183. 


( by which the King was neceſarily to pak in 
order to relieve Reading. The earl of Forth was 


in hopes that, while he attacked this poſt, the ga- 


riſon would ſally upon the beſiegers. But as, with- 
out knowing it, he had made his attack juſt as the 
truce was agreed on, there was no fally from the 


town: ſo not being able to force the paſs, he re- 


treated to his Majeſty. 


— 9 
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Mean while Fielding, having negociated a capi- 
tulation with the earl of Eſſex, found means, be- Ay* 16 
fore it was intirely concluded, to go in the night : 
to Charles, telling him, he hoped to have liberty Fielding capi. 
to march away with their arms and baggage. His lates. *_ 
Majeſty approved the capitulation, which was _ me 
ſigned next day, and the town ſurrendered to the | 
beſiegers: but, by one of the articles, which 
ſeemingly Fielding did not tell the King, and 
which perhaps was not yet agreed on, Eſſex ex- 
cepted the deſerters, who could not obtain liberty to 
march out with the others. As Charles's troops Breach of th 
evacuated the town, and were paſling thro? the capitulation ; 
enemies guards, the ſoldiers were inſulted, and P. 134. 
ſome waggons plundered, contrary to the articles PO th. 
of the capitulation. | bay * 

The King was highly pleaſed with ſaving the much 
gariſon of Reading, and indeed that was his chief condemned t 
view in permiting Fielding to capitulate. But when die. , 
the gariſon came to Oxtord, ſeveral officers com- Clarendon, 
plained, that Fielding was too haſty in ſurrendering Vol. II. p 
a place which could have held out much longer; "oy" 
nay, ſome openly charged him with treachery : 
whereupon he deſired to be tried by a council of 
war, which was granted him. Charles, who per- 
haps had too readily conſented to the capitulation, 
and was inſenſed at him, when he underſtood the 
place was capable of making a longer defenſe, 
could not however find fault with his capitulating, 
ſince it was done with his approbation : but his 
admiting that article whereby the deſerters were 
excepted was charged to him as a crime, and the 
King publiſhed a declaration, proteſting he had 
not conſented to that exception, being very far 
from refuſing protection to any who ſhould leave 
the enemy, and betake themſelves to his ſervice. 

Fielding was alſo accuſed of not paying punctual 
obedience to his Majeſty's orders: but what theſe 
orders were, I have not been able to inform my- 
lelf. Howſoever this be, Fielding was ſentenced p. 187. 
by the council of war to loſe his head: which ſen- 
tence, aſter long interceſſion, was remited by the 
King; but his regiment was given to another. Poſ- 
"bly, he had been too precipitate in concluding the 
capitulation, and had not fully acquainted his Ma- 
jeſty with the true ſtate of the place: but, as he 
could not be condemned for that, ſince he had the 
King's conſent to capitulate, other pretenſes were 
ſought. This ſentence occaſioned great diſſenſion 
in Charless army; ſome indeavoring to vindi- 
cate it, while others paſſionately repreſented it as 
_ moſt unjuſt had ever been paſſed in a like 
caſe, 

Lord Clarendon ſays, that his Majeſty, having The King on 
received wrong intelligence, that the earl of Efiex, a falſe alarm, 
after reducing Reading, was marching directly to about to quit 
Oxford, bind to retire into the North, to join Kurd. 
the earl of Newcaſtle. But it was only a falſe alarm: Sickneſs in 
Eſſex was ſo little able to beſiege Oxford, that the parlia- 
contrariwiſe he was forced to remain ſix weeks at _—_ Abi 
Reading, without being able to act, by reaſon of Ruſhworth 
the ſickneſs which infeſted his army. Vol. V. p. 

While the treaty for peace was negociating at 290. 
Oxford, fir William Waller continued his con- Waller takes 
queſts along the Severn, where having defeated Hereford. 
lord Herbert of Ragland, the marquis of Wor- p. 263. 
ceſter's ſon, he became maſter of Hereford ; but in Clarendon, 
aſſaulting Worceſter he was repulſed : after which . 15 A 
he joined the earl of Eſſex before Reading. A 
* the war was ſpread in all parts of England, Order of mat- 
the military actions of this ſecond campain cannot, ters for the 

. campain of 


ANTS 


(1) Lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 181) ſays, the town had in it a troop of horſe belonging to the gariſon of Litchfield. 


1643. 


(2) In the too eager purſuit of the troop of horſe, William Fielding, earl of Denbigh, who, from the begining of this war, 


had been a voluntier in Prince Rupert's troop, was wounded, ſo that he died within two or three days. 
(3) Caveſham bridge, defended by lord Roberts's and Berkley's regiments, 


Ibid. 
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CaarLesl without confuſion, be ſpoken of according to the 
An? 1643. order of time: and therefore I chuſe rather to fol- 
low the order of place, and touch firſt on what 
paſſed in the middle of the kingdom, where lay 
the two main armies. I ſhall relate next the prin- 
coy events which occured in the Weſt; and 
laſtly, ſhall proceed to what paſſed in the North, 
and on the borders of the Eaſtern counties. Theſe 
latter being aſſociated by the parliament, and well 
provided with troops, the King had not many op- 
portunities to carry the war thither. As for the 
Southern counties, nothing conſiderable was tranſ- 
acted there during this campain. After this, I 
ſhall reſume what paſſed, of any moment, with 
regard to civil affairs, during the courſe of the 
, year 1643. This method has alſo its inconvenien- 
cies : but I ſhall indeavor to avoid them in part, 
by marking the exact time of each event, that the 
cauſes and motives as well of the civil, as military 
actions may more readily appear, 

The reduction of Reading ſeemed to the parlia- 
ment a favorable omen for this campain. But, as 
thoughts of J hinted, the great mortality among Eſſex's ſol- 
_— diers, ſuffered him not to improve this advantage. 
Chrendon, After Reading had ſurrendered, both houſes 
Vol. II. p. thought of no leſs than beſieging Oxford, where 
201. the King was in great diſtreſs for want of warlike 
| ſtores. Very ſeemingly, the intelligence he had 
received, that the earl of Eſſex was upon marching 
thither, came from ſome friends at London, who, 
knowing it was the parliament's deſign, queſtioned 
not its being put in execution. Mean while, 
Charles received ſome ammunition in May ; and, 
as his enemies were not in condition to make any 

attempt, he remained quiet at Oxford. 
Flex marches Finally, after a ſix weeks ſtay at Reading, the 
towards Ox- earl of Eſſex marched for Oxford, rather thro? 


The parha- 
ment have 


ford. condeſcenſion to the parliament, than in expecta- 
AN tion of making any progreſs, by reaſon of the 11] 
_— p. ſtate of his army. He however advanced to Thame, 


within ten miles of Oxford, where he halted (1). 
Col. Hurry 
deſerts, and Hurry, who had ſerved in Germany with the earl 
gives Prince of Forth, Charles's general, with whom he held 
e incel. 2 ſecret correſpondence. As ſoon as the earl of 
— who Eſſex approached Oxford, Hurry quited the par- 
beats up two liament's ſervice, and went over to the King, who 
of theenemies received him very graciouſly. Then he informed 
9 and Prince Rupert of the ſituation of the quarters of the 
June 18. parliament's army, and perſuaded him to make an 
p. 274. attempt upon the enemy. His Highneſs, departing 
Clarendon, Oxford in the evening with a body of cavalry, took a 


Vol. II. p. long circuit, and at day-break came to Wickham, 
— 202. where beating up the quarters of two regiments, 


one of horſe, the other of foot, he cut them in 
ieces, Then he attacked another quarter with 
ike ſucceſs, after which he reſolved to retire by 


having now taken the alarm, had detached ſome 
troops to intercept the Prince, who was to croſs 
Chaldgrave field, and enter a lane which led to 


that bridge. Eſſex's cavalry not giving Prince Ru- | 


pert time to reach the bridge, he choſe rather to 
expect them in an open field, than enter the lane 
with the enemies in his rear. He charged there- 
fore theſe horſe with ſuch bravery, that he put; 
them to flight towards a body of foot, which Eſſex, 


There was in his army a Scotiſh colonel, named | 


| himſelf was leading. While the cavalry fled, Cnaxuesl 


Rupert paſſed the Jane and bridge, and entered Ox- Ax' 1643. 
ford in triumph (2). On the firſt alarm at tbe — 
head-quarters, nir. Hambden, colonel of foot, 

mounted his horſe, and rode as a voluntier in the re- 

giment detached to'intercept his Highneſs. He was j1., ten 
ſhot in the ſhoulder in thisa&tion, and within few days fin. 

died of the wound. He was a perſon very eminent June 24. 

in his party, both for his courage as an officer in Clarendon, 
the army, and for his wiſdom and capacity as a e 
member of parliament, He had given a good POM 
proof of his firmneſs in his famous trial concerning 

ſhip- money. | 

After this loſs, the earl of Eſſex, whoſe army 
was 1n a very indifferent condition, did not think 
fit to ſtay any longer at Thame. He put his troops p. 206, 226. 
into quarters of refreſhment at St. Albans, Ux- 
bridge, and thoſe neighborhoods, *till they ſhould 
be recruited, and furniſhed with diverſe neceſſaries 
they wanted, which the parliament, whether from 
inability, or ſome other reaſon, ſeemed not much 
to regard, 

Thenceforwards Charles's military affairs began to The Oueen 
flouriſh, and the parliament was extremely imbaraſ- brings Charles 
fed. On the thirteenth of July, her Majeſty joined a greatſupply. 
him, bringing two thouſand foot, a thouſand horſe, > 2" I 
a hundred waggons laden with ammunition of all 2. . 
ſorts, {1x pieces of cannon, and two mortars. On At 5 
the other ſide, ſir William Waller, ſent by the p. 284. 
parliament weſtward, had the ill fortune to be de- Clarendon, 
feated, and his army ſo diſperſed, that it was no - 15 b 
longer ſerviceable (3). In this juncture it was that? * 
the King reſolved to beſiege Bristol, by Prince 
Rupert, with whom was joined the Corniſh army 
which had routed ſir William Waller. 

The twenty-ſecond of July, Prince Rupert in- prince Ru- 
camped before Briſtol, and the ſame day, with the pert beſieges 
aſſiſtance of ſome ſailors who had been gained, he Briſtol. 
ſeized the ſhips in King-road, laden with goods of Ruſbworth, 
great value, which the inhabitants of Briſtol had _— 
thought to ſecure by that means. PF 

On the morrow, his Highneſs holding a council of He gorms the 
war, it was reſolved to proceed by aſſault, and not town. 
by approach. The walls muſt have been very Ibid. 
weak, otherwiſe it cannot eaſily be conceived Clarendon, 
the beſiegers ſhould reſolve to ſtorm two days af- bi hag Pe 
ter their arrival, eſpecially as there was a numerous 
gariſon in the city (4). Howſoever this be, next 
day both armies attacked, each at three different 
places, fo that the' gariſon were forced to divide 
themſelves into ſix bodies to defend the walls. The 
Corniſh army was repulſed with great ſlaughter in 
their three aſſaults. The two diviſions of Prince 
Rupert's were likewiſe repulſed : but the third, 
conducted by colonel Waſhington, had better ſuc- 
ceſs, the colonel finding means to make a breach 


in the wall large enough for the Prince to enter 
a bridge, where he had left a guard. But Eſſex | 


with his cavalry. But this advantage only put him 
in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, beyond which was the 
city-wall, much ſtronger than what he had paſſed, 
However, he marched up the ſtreet to Frome-gate, 
where he was forced to halt, and where he loſt 


many of his men, who were ſhot by the inhabi- 


tants from the walls and windows (5). 

What his Highneſs had gained was ſo inconſide- The governor 
rable, that probably the ſiege would ſtill have coſt capitulates. 
much time, and many lives, had not the goveraor P. 228. 


(1) Lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 201.) ſays, That the deſign of his marching thither, was rather to ſecure Buckinghamſhire, 
which was now infeſted by the King's horſe, than to diſquiet Oxford. 

(2) With near two hundred priſoners, ſeven cornets of horſe, rer 
(3) He loſt two battles. The battle of Landſdown, July 5 and that of Roundway-down, July 13, as will hereafter 


appear. 


(4) The gariſon conſiſted of two thouſand five hundred foot, and a regiment of horſe and dragoons. Idem. 


1 


and four enſigns of foot. Idem. p. 203, 204. 


p. 227. 


(5) Sir Nicholas Slanning, colonel Trevannion, lord Grandiſon, major Kendal were lain, without about five hundred ethers. 


Idem. p. 230. 
Vol. II. 


91 loſt 
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Breach of the 
capitulation. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. II. p. 
p. 229. 


Fiennes con- 
demned to die. 
State-Try. 
Vol. 1. 


Charles re- 
ſolves to be- 
ſiege Glo- 
ceſter. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 
241. 


p- 242. 


loſt his preſenſe of mind, and ordered a parley to | 


be beaten. This governor was colonel Nathaniel 
Fiennes, who, at the begining of this parliament, 
had made in the houſe of commons diverſe ſmart 
and elegant ſpeeches againſt the King, but who, 
in all appearance, was not very ſkilful in the art of 
war. Rupert inſtantly granted the deſired capitu- 
lation, thinking himſelf very happy to gain a place 
of that importance in ſo ſhort a time. This capi- 
tulation was ill obſerved by the King's ſoldiers, 
who pillaged thoſe of the gariſon, and made them- 
ſelves ample amends for the breach of the capitu- 
lation at Reading : whether, with or without the 
general's concurrence is uncertain. Fiennes was 
impriſoned for his cowardly ſurrender of Briſtol, 
and ſome months after condemned to die by a coun- 
cil of war: but he was reprieved by the earl of 
— and paſſed the reſidue of his days beyond- 
ca. 

The reduction of Briſtol inſpiring Charles with 
freſh hopes, he was willing to improve the preſent 
opportunity, while the parliament had no army 
ready to oppole his progreſs. He reſolved there- 
fore to beliege Glocelter, the poſſeſſion whereot 
would have been to him of great conſequence. 
Thereby he would have been matter of all the Se- 
vern, from Briſtol to Shrewſbury, and of the whole 
country between that river and Wales, where would 
have remained only Hereford, which probably 
muſt have ſoon ſurrendered By this means, he 
would not only have extended his quarters into a 
very good country, but alſo ſecured a communi- 
cation from Cornwal to the Northern counties : for 
as the parliament had no army in the Weſt, ſince 
Waller's defeat, the communication of the Weſtern 


counties with Briſtol could not be interrupted. 


The taking Gloceſter would have opened a com- 
munication from Briſtol to Shrewſbury, and thence 
to the North, by means of Lancaſhire, which was 
more for him than for the parliament. Beſide this, 
being poſſeſſed of Gloceſter would have ſecured 
him the poſſeſſion of Wales, where the parhament 
would have no entrance but by ſea. If there- 
fore even ſome of his friends have blamed him for 
undertaking this ſiege, it may be affirmed, the ill 
ſucceſs was the beſt foundation of their opinion. For 
my part, I believe he had all imaginable reafon 
to undertake it, at a time when there was no like- 
lihood that Eſſex's army could be ready ſoon 
enough to hinder this conqueſt, Lord Clarendon 
pretends to diſcover a ſecret, which confirmed 
Charles in his reſolution. He ſays, his Majeſty 
having ſent /a meſſenger to colonel Maſſy, gover- 
nor of Gloceſter, to perſuade him to deliver the 
wag Maſſy in public anſwered in a high ſtile, 
ut in private bid the meſſenger tell the King, 
« That if he came himſelf to beſiege the town, 


„he would not hold it againſt him: for it would 


not ſtand with his conſcience to fight againſt the 
«© perſon of the King (1).” But the ſequel ſhewed, 
either that Maſſy had altered his mind, or that 
Charles had taken a mere compliment tor a poſi- 
tive promile, ſince, in the defenſe of this place, 
Maſly was very far from expreſſing the leaſt incli- 


fENGLAND. 


nation to favor the King. This Prince was ever Caarrng] 
poſſeſſed with the notion, that thoſe who bore arms Ay? 1643 
againſt him acted contrary to the dictates of their 
conſcience, and readily believed, they only wanted 
opportunity to ſerve him, wherein he was fre- 
quently deccived. 3 | 

Nothing more clearly ſhews, how advantageous The parlia. 
the taking of Gloceſter would have been to his Ma- mentalarmed. 
jeſty, than the parliaments alarm, when they heard 
the firſt news of his marching to form that fiege. pg.y, arm 
Whereas before Eſſex's army was ſuffered to de- recruited. 
cay, all indeavors were uſed to recruit it, the mo- Ruſhworth, 
ment Charles's intention was known. Care was Vol. V. p. 
taken to complete the regiments by freſh levies of). 
ſoldiers, raiſed in London with all poſſible haſte 
and diligence : and to facilitate theſe levies, the 
parliament ordered the ſhops to be ſhut up *cill Glo- 
ceſter ſhould be relieved, and morever the earl's 
army was ſtrengthened with a numerous body of 
the city militia, All this was puſhed on ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that in fifteen days the earl of Eſſex was 
ready for marching to relieve the beſieged. 

His Majeſty appeared before Gloceſter, the tenth * About 8009 
of Augutt *, and immediately ordered the ap- ſtrong. 
proaches to be begun, which however were not 10 Charles be. 
warmly puſhed as was expected, by reaſon of the Fo . ys 
frequent ſallies of the beſieged: beſide, the King Aug. 10 
was obliged to go to Oxford, which occaſioned his p. 286, 28), 
loſing ſeveral days. Effex, begining to march the &c. 292. 
twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, arrived in few days near RO, 
Gloceſter, and, advancing to Preſbury hlls, drew , _ 4 
up his whole army in view of the city, expecting 4 
his Majeſty would come and give him battle. But He raiſes the 
Charles, not thinking fit to run any hazard, raiſed ſiege upon 
the ſiege, which could not be done without great eh. 
diſorder. Eſſex, entering Gloceſter, found the be- bn. 9 
ſieged reduced to a ſingle barrel of powder, and no p. 265. 
better provided with other ſtores (2). After ſtay- T. May. 
ing there three days (3), he departed towards Lon- 
don, paſling thro' Tewkſbury in his way. He 
marched two days before the King knew he was Vel. II 
gone, and ſurpriſed the town of Cirenceſter, where 66. * 
: Prile er, Where 266. 
lay two regiments (4). He then croſſed North- Ruſhworth, 
Wiltſhire, a deep and incloſed country, which Vol. V. p. 
obliged him to make ſhort marches, 292. 

Soon as Charles had notice of the enemies march The King 
and route, he likewiſe ſet out in order to follow follows him, 
them, ſending Prince Rupert before with all his 
cavalry, in number five thouſand. Seemingly, his 
intent was that his Highneſs ſhould poſt himſelf be- 
tween London and the parliament's army, while he 
followed, and put the army between him and his 
cavalry, Howloever this was, for it is not caly 8 bt. 1g. 
to gueſs his Majeſty's deſign, Rupert came up with * ; 
the carl of Eſſex, as he was marching over Auborn- Clarendon, 
chace, intending to have reached Newbury that Vol. II. p. 
night. There inſued in this place a ſharp conflict, 266. 
Prince Rupert having charged the earls rear, who 
were put into ſome diſorder. Marquis La Vieuville, 

a French nobleman, who ſerved King Charles as a 

voluntier, was killed in this action. This incounter 

conſtrained the earl of Eſſex to quarter at Hun- 

gerford. Next day, he purſued his march towards Charles gets 

Newbury, but found that Charles had prevented to Newbury 
| before Eſſex. 


Eſſex return 
Clarendon, 


(1) Lord Clarendon does not ſay, the King ſent a meſſenger, 


Sept. 19. 
but colonel Leg, under whom Maſſy had ſerved in the King's 


army, ſent him a letter of kindnets and overture, as was proper in ſuch a caſe from one friend to another. But Maſly returned 
an anſwer in a high ſtile, but told the meſſenger in private as above. | 

(2) Their whole ſtrength of ſoldiers, horſe, foot, and dragoons, together with the trained bands, did not at firſt conſiſt of 
above 1400 : 40, or at the moſt 50 barrels of powder was all their ſtore, and a mean and lender artillery. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. 


p. 287. 


(3) And in that time, ſays lord Clarendon (Vol. IT. p. 265.) which was as wonderful as any part of the ſtory, cauſed all 
neceilary proviſion to be brought in to them, out of thoſe very quarters in which the King's army had been ſuſtained, and 
which they conceived to be intirely expended : So ſollicitous were the people to conceal what they had, and to reſerve it for 


them.” 


(4) And took forty loads of proviſions, ſix ſtandards, three hundred common ſoldiers, and four hundred horſes, the ſaid forces 
beingedeſigned for Kent, to raiſe an army there for the King, and fir Nicholas Criſpe to command them. Rufhworth, 


Vol. V. p. 292. 


Our Author, by miſtake, ſays Chicheſter, inſtead of Cirenceſter. 


him 
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CARL ESI him by two hours, and poſted himſelf near the 
An? 1643. town. Prince Rupert, after the foregoing day's 
conflict, went and joined his Majeſty. 
The firſt The two armies, being too near each other to part 
__ without blows, prepared for battle, which ſoon 
Sept. 30. Commenced. Prince Rupert, as uſual, performed 
Clarendon, wonders with his cavalry. He immediately forced 
Vol. II. the parliaments horſe to recoil ; but was careful 
p. — 4 not to commit the ſame fault he had done at Edge- 
TY * hill, by purſuing the runaways too far. After he 
p. 203. had routed the enemies cavalry, he charged their 
T. May. infantry, who, tho' deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of 
their horſe, received him ſo intrepidly that he could 
make no impreſſion on their ſtand of pikes, but 
was obliged to wheel about. A ſharp fight con- 
tinued the whole remainder of the day, with pretty 
equal ſucceſs: but at night Charles retired with his 
army, and left Eſſex the way open to proceed for 
Newbury, where he intended to lodge the preced- 
ing night. Next morning Eſſex, ſeeing the coaſt 
clear, purſued his march, and paſling thro' New- 
bury arrived at Reading, as he had betore deſigned. 
Prince Rupert, who followed, ſeeing him entered 
into the narrow lanes, attacked his rear, put it in 
diſorder, and took ſome priſoners ; but prevented 
not the earl from continuing his route. He re- 
mained two days at Reading to refreſh his troops, 
and, without leaving a gariſon in that place, which 
was poſſeſſed by Charles's troops after his depar- 
ture, returned to his old quarters. His Majeſty 
loſt in this ingagement more than twenty officers 
of note, and among others the earls of Sunderland, 
and Caernarvon, with lord Falkland, ſecretary of 
ſtate, who would be preſent at the fight, tho? he 
had no call, not being a military officer. 

I have taken from lord Clarendon the deſcription 
of this battle, which by many omiſſions 1s ren- 
dered obſcure. Among others, it appears not what 
the King did with his infantry. This gives occa- 
ſion to 1 that his foot were routed when 
Prince Rupert charged thoſe of the enemy: for 
otherwiſe, it cannot be conceived, how theſe latter 
could have reſiſted, had they been at once attacked 
by the King's infantry and cavalry. Neither is 
it ſeen, in this deſcription, why Charles left the 
field of battle in the night, ſince it does not appear 
that he had received any conſiderable loſs. Never- 
theleſs, lord Clarendon indeavors to prove, tho? 
by weak arguments, that his Majeſty gained the 
victory. believe it would be very eaſy to con- 
fute his reaſons, was it neceſſary. I ſhall content 
myſelf with ſaying in general, that the earl of Eſſcx's 

deſign, at his departure from Gloceſter, was to re- 

turn to his former quarters about London, and that 
the battle of Newbury hindered him not from 
executing itz whereas ſeemingly the King's inten- 
tion was to intercept Eſſex's paſſage, which he 
could not effect (1). 

After the ingagement, Charles retiring to Oxford, 
and the earl of Eſſex to Windſor, neither had much 
ſhare in what other actions occurred this campain. 
Wherefore I ſhall proceed to other parts of the 
kingdom, where the war was continued, and par- 
ticularly in the Weſt, where it was puſhed with 
very great vigor. | 

Touching the affairs ,of thoſe parts, I have 
already intimated that the parliament did not judge 
proper to conſent to the neutrality entered into by 
the counties of Devon and Cornwal. On the con- 
trary, they reſolved to carry the war into Corn- 
wal, which had declared for his Majeſty. To 
that end, about the begining of May, while 


Remark on 
lord Claren- 
don's deſcrip- 
tion of the 
battle, 


Sept. 23. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 
295. 


Military aQi- 
ons in the 
Weſt. 


The earl of 
Stamford, 
general for 


the parliament's general in the Weſt, entered Corn- CHARLESI 
wal ſeven thouſand ſtrong. He poſted himſelf on Ax' 1643. 
the top of a hill near Stratton, whence he detached — 
a party of twelve hundred horſe, under conduct of 
ſir George Chudleigh, to Bodmin, a town in the 
middle of this county, in order to keep it in awe 
and prevent the militia's joining Charles's forces, as 
they had done once before, Sir Ralph Hopton, 
who commanded for the King at Lanceſton, and 
had only three thouſand men, readily foreſaw he 
ſhould be driven out of the county, except he 
found means to avoid it by ſome notable exploit. 
This made him reſolve to march towards the ene- 
my, tho' far ſuperior in number, and advanta- 
geouſly poſted. Stamford thought himſelf ſo ſe- 
cure from any attack, that, tho' he had frequent 
notice of the enemies approach, he could not believe 
it. Indeed, it would have been a notorious teme- 
rity in fir Ralph Hopton, to attack him with ſo 
great diſadvantage, had there been any other way 
to ſave the county for his royal maſter. However Battle of 
that be, the ſixteenth of May, approaching the hill Stratſon. 
whereon Stamford lay incamped, he ordered him Stamford de- 
to be attacked from four ditterent quarters. As _ 1 

. ; pton. 
the aſſailants were reſolved to conquer or die, they Clarendon, 
gained, tho? with great difficulty, the ſummit of the Vol. 1. p. 
hill, which their enemies were at length forced to 2058. | 
relinquiſh, after ſuſtaining the charge many hours. Do 
In this action Stamford had only three hundred men ke 27 1. 
killed, but left ſeventeen hundred in the enemy's 
hands. Among theſe priſoners was major-general 
Chudleigh, who being carried to Oxford, ingaged 
in his Majeſty's ſervice. The earl of Stamford, p. 272. 
whether to excuſe his defeat, or upon ſome grounds, | 
openly complained, that Chudleigh was a traitor, 
having, in the heat of the battle ſhifted ſides and 
charged him with the body under his command. 
This lord Clarendon pretends was a calumay : but p. 208: 
I ſuppoſe few now are concerned to know the 


er uth. 


After this battle, Stamford threw himſelf into Charles ſends 
Exeter, his amy be ing diſperſed ; and the party the marquis of 
of horſe ſent to Bodmin thinking proper to retire to Hertford 
Plymouth, Hopton remained maſter of Cornwal. 8 
Shortly after, he was informed by a meſſenger from Vol. 11. p. 
Oxford, that the parliament had reſolved to ſend ſir 210, 211. 
William Waller into the Weſt, with forces to join 
the remains of Stamford's army, and ſome levies 
which were to be raiſed in that country, and that 
che King on his part was ſending thither the mar- 
quis of Hertford and Prince Maurice with a body 
of troops, who were already on their march. This 
made him think 1t would be very proper for his little 
Corniſh army (fo it was now called) to join the 
marquis's forces. He marched theretore into De- 
vonſhire, leaving a party at Saltaſh, to defend Corn- 
wal from any incurſions of Plymouth, and advance 
to Tiverton, where he expected orders from the 44 
marquis. Preſently after, hearing the marquis of Hopton joins 
Hertford was come to Chard, a town in Somer- N 
ſetſhire, on the edge of Devonſhire, with ſeventeen * ? 
hundred horſe and a thouſand foot, he went and 
joined him, and the two bodies together formed 
a corps ſeven thouſand ſtrong. Taunton, a large The marquis 
town in Somerſetſhire, was the firſt which Hert- takesBridge- 
ford reſolved to attack. But the gariſon ſaved him ade 
the labor, by retiring to Bridgwater, on account of p rep * 

a ſedition raiſed by the inhabitants. Next day, 

the parliament's troops quited alſo Bridgwater, 

and in a few days Dunſtar caſtle was ſurrendered to 

his Majeſty. wet 2 
The marquis of Hertford having ſtayed ſome 


Charles's troops were at Lanceſton, few in number, 


the parlia- 
and very ſhort of proviſions, the earl of Stamford, 


ment, enters 
Cornwal. 


days about Taunton, at length heard that fir Wil- 
liam Waller was within two days march of him, 


p. 171. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p- 


207. 


W hitelock's account of this battle. p. 73. 


— 


— 


(i) This battle laſted from ſeven in the morning, till ſeven or eight at night. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 295.— 8e 


drawing 
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rice is wound- 


Hertford tries 


He leaves his 


the Devizes, 


CnarLesI drawing troops together with the utmoſt diligence, | 
An? 1643. and expecting more from London and Briſtol : 
v whereupon he refolved to attack him, 


without 

ting him time to ſtrengthen his army. While 
be was preparing to execute this deſign, the com- 
mitee of the militia, who were levying forces in 
thoſe parts to join them with Waller's, perceiving 
a favorable opportunity, beat up one of the marquis's 
quarters, who was now advanced to Somerton, 
and gave Charles's troops ſuch a briſk alarm, that 


the marquis was forced to draw up the whole army. 


Then the parliament's forces retired to Wells: but 
ſeeing they were purſued, quited Wells, and poſted 
themſelves on the top of Mendip hill, which over- 
looks that city. Hertford, being come to Wells, 
ſtayed there, evening coming on a pace. But Prince 
Maurice, fir Ralph Hopton, and the earl of Caer- 
narvon, taking the enemies retreat for a flight, 
went out with two regiments of horſe in their 
purſuit, and marched directly to them, whereupon 
the parliamentarians, being moſtly infantry and 
few in number, retired in order to join a detach- 
ment of horſe ſent by Waller to fupport them. But 


gave them not time to retreat in any tolerable 
order. As they were obliged to paſs thro? a lane, 


he entered after them, and purſued them 'till he 


met with Waller's cavalry, who ſtoped his career, 
and in his turn forced him to retire with great pre- 
cipitation. Prince Maurice coming to his relict, a 
warm action inſued, wherein his ſaid Highneſs re- 
ceived two cuts in the head, and was beater off his 
horſe, but was fotunately relieved, Night obliged 
both parties to retire, his Majeſty*s to Wells, and 
the parliament's to Bath. 

Some days after, Hertford, knowing Waller's 
army daily increaſed, marched towards Bath, to 
attempt drawing him to an ingagement. But Wal- 
ler having his reaſon to deter it, becauſe he till 
expected freſh ſupplies, the marquis advanced to 
Marsfield, five miles beyond Bath : whereupon 
Waller marched out of Bath, and drew up his army 
on Lanſdown, expecting the enemies, who failed 
not to move towards him. As Hertford was in a 
country fo diſaffected to King Charles, that only 
force could procure him any ſupply or relief, and 
as beſide, he was advanced beyond Bath purpoſely 
to ingage them to fight, he was unwilling to loſe 
the opportunity. In this action, which was called 
the battle of Lanſdown, of his two thouſand horſe, 
the marquis loſt above fifteen hundred. But on 
the other hand, he drove Waller from his poſt, 
and compelled him to give way, about demi-cul- 
vering ſhot. Next day, Waller retired to Bath, 
and the marquis remained abſolute maſter of the 
field (1). | 
But this inconfiderable advantage, gained with 
the loſs of near all his cavalry, threw him into a 
very ill ſituation. He had been ſent into the Weſt 
to drive thence fir William Waller, and yet, after 
the battle, Waller was between the King's army 
and the Weſtern counties, where the marquis could 


netrate only by a ſecond battle, which he was not 
in condition to hazard, as being without horſe. | 


This made him determine on marching to the De- 
vizes, leaving there his infantry under command 


* A. 


mot, with fifteen hundred horſe, who came within 


his deſign without fighting, drew up within muſquet- 


of fir Ralph Hopton(2), and breaking thro t o | 
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Oxford, with Maurice and what remained of his CnARLI81 

cavalry, in expectation of returning thence with a An” 1 *. 

body of horſe ſtrong enough to bring off the foot he 8 

ſhould leave at the . diſtant but thirty miles 

from Oxford. This reſolution was purſued : but Waller befi 

as ſoon as he had quited his infantry at the Devizes, ges them 

Waller came before the town with his whole army, at the De. 

and inveſted theſe troops, who were in a very in. Ye. 

different ſtate by reaſon of the ſcarcity of provi- he, . 
id. 

ſions. As he was ſenſible, the beſieged could not Ruſhworth. 

remain long in ſuch neceſſity, he made them an Vol. V. p. 

overture of capitulating with him, which Hopton 235: 

gladly imbraced, in the uncertainty whether any — 

au- — _ trom Oxtord, or would arrive | 

oon enough. e entered therefore into treat ; 

with Waller; but with intention to prolong it © 

much as poſſible, and not yield *till the laſt extre- 

mity, as hoping every moment to be relieved 

from Oxford. Waller was fo confident that they 

were at his mercy, that he had ſent the parliament 

word, “ That their buſineſs was done, and by the 

the next poſt, he would fend the number and 


quality of his priſoners,” 
the earl ot Caernarvon, who was fartheſt advanced, 


Mean while the marquis of Hertford and Prince Wilmot ſent 


Maurice having reached Oxford, and repreſented to relieve the 


to Charles the diſtreſs of his troops at the Devi- Pevizes. 


zes, his Majeſty immediately ſent away lord Wil- N | 
. 5 N N & ** p · ; 

o . 22 o 

two miles of the Devizes before the capitulation be- , 


| tween Hopton and Waller was ſigned. 


Waller was no ſooner informed of the enemies Battle of 
approach, but he drew up his whole army on Roundway— 
Roundway-down, over which the King's troops down, where 
were neceſſarily to pals, in order to join thoſe in Waller is in- 
he t Wil finding h tirely routed. 
the town. mor, finding he could not execute July 3. 
p-· 223. 
ſhot of Waller's army: but perhaps he would have Ruſhworth, | 
thought of it more than once, before he would with Vol. IV. 


fifteen hundred horſe have ventured on enemies P. 285. 


ſo ſuperior in number, had not Waller begun the 


fight, by charging him with a regiment of cuiraſſiers 


lately ſent from London, and which had thitherto 


been deemed invincible (3). This regiment was 


vigorouſly repulſed, and retreating in diſorder, in- 
fuſed ſuch a terror into Wallers? troops, that they 


made but a faint reſiſtance. Mean while Hopton, 
ſeeing from the town the enemy's diſorder, ſallied 
with his foot, and bravely ſeconding Wilmor, 


who for his part gave not the enemies time to 


recover themſelves, they ſoon put to rout the 
whole army, killed five or ſix thouſand, and took 
nine hundred priſoners. Waller after his defear, 
eſcaped to Briſtol, He highly complained of the quarrel be- 


earl of Effex, who, lying then at Thame, had ſuf- tween Eſſex 
fered Wilmot to paſs without ſending a party after and Waller. 


him, or giving the allarm to Oxford, which would Clarendon, 


have cauſed Wilmot to be recalled. Contrariwiſe Vol. II 
Eſſex, who was no friend to Waller, could not 6 
forbear making ſome reproachful animadverſions 

on his defeat. 
mity, that it might have proved extremely preju- 
dicial to their party, had not the parliament taken 


This bred between them ſuch en- 


care to efſect a reconciliation. - 
After ſo complete a victory, lord Wilmot re- p. 226. 
turned in triumph to Oxford, and the marquis of 
Hertford, taking commahd of the army, appeared 
before the city of Bath, the gates whereot were 


— - — — 4 


"—— 


(1) In this battle, as has been obſerved, fell fir Bevil Greenvil. This was the firſt time the King's horſe had turned from 
an enemy; occaſioned, it ſeems, by a regiment ot cuiraſſiers commanded by fir Arthur Haſlerig, ſo compleatly armed, that they 
were called the Regiment of Lobſters. Juft after the battle, fir Ralph Hopton was miſerably hurt by the accidental blowing up 


of ſome powder. Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 220. 


% 


(2) Who was now out of danger, and could hear and ſpeak, tho? he could not ſee or ſtir ; with him were left the earl of 


Marlborough, general of the artillery, and lord Mohun. Idem. 


p. 221. 


(3) This was the regiment” of Lobſters (as above) which, according to Ruſhworth (Vol. V. p. 285.) raſhly led on by fir 
Arthur Haſlerig, leaving the foot, charged the King's forces very diſadvantageouſly, and ſo were preſently routed, Whitelock 
(P. 70.) ſays, Walter's horſe, upon a panic fear, fled and left the foot to the mercy of the enemy. N 


opened 


+ o 3H wed ©  *.., 
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CHARLESI opened at the firſt ſummons. Preſently after Charles, 
An! 1643. as has been hinted, being determined on the fiege of 

Briſtol, ordered the Corniſh army to join Prince 
Charles ſends Rupert at the ſiege. As ſoon as he was maſter of 
prince Mau- Briſtol, he reſolved to ſend an army into the Weſt, 


rice to! under Prince Maurice's conduct, and to keep the 
2 = marquis of Hertford near his perſon. To that end, 
Clarendon, he gave orders to Robert Dormer, earl of Caer- 
Vol. II. p. narvon, who was to ſerve under Maurice, to ad- 
p. 249, 257» yance towards the Weſt with a party of horſe, 
258, 259- while that Prince ſhould follow with the infantry, 
of which the Corniſh army made the beſt part. 
Caernarvon marched firſt into Dorſetſhire, which 
declared for the parliament, and took Weymouth, 
Dorcheſter and Portland-caſtle. Here arrived 
Maurice and joined his cavalry. When his High- 
neſs had headed the army, he ſuffered his troops to 
uſe ſuch licenſe, and ſo ill obſerved the articles made 
upon the ſurrender of places, that the earl of 
Caernarvon quited his command in this army, and 
Exeter taken returned to his Majeſty before Gloceſter. Mean 
by Prince while Maurice, after ſtaying ſome time in Dorſet- 
Maurice. ſhire, entered Devonſhire, and laid ſiege to Exe- 
* Lorch, ter, which the carl of Stamford ſurrendered by 
Vol. V. p. Capitulation. l ; ; 
273. Alter taking Exeter, Prince Maurice applied 


himſelf chiefly to increaſe the number of his forces 


II increaſes  DY freſh levies, while the parliament had no army 


dis amy. in that country able to make head againſt him. 
His farther In a ſhort ſpace, he aſſembled ſeven thouſand foot, 
progreſs. with horſe proportionably, beſide three thouſand 
Au en men commanded by colone] John Digby before 
Vol. II. Plymouth, which place he had blocaded *till the 
p. 260. Prince ſhould come and beſiege it in form. There 
A plot diſco- had lately been diſcovered at Plymouth a plot 
vered at © framed by fir Alexander Carew, knight of the 
Plymouth. ſhire for Cornwal, and governor of the fort and 
iſland of St. Nicholas, on which depended the 
town's ſecurity, to deliver the ifland and fort to 
his Majeſty, Carew was apprehended and ſent to 
London, where ſome time after he was condemned 
to die by a court-martial (1). | 
Maurice takes When Prince Maurice had completed his levies, 
Dartmouth, inſtead of going to Plymouth, he laid ſiege to 
and beſieges Dartmouth, which held him imployed upwards of a 
_— month. During that time, the inhabitants of Ply- 
Rahworth, mouth, whom the diſcovery of Carew's conſpiracy 
Vol. V. p. had thrown into a great conſternation, recovered 
297. themſelves, and refolved on an a ſtaut reſiſtance. 
'This reſolution was confirmed by a ſupply of five 
hundred men ſent by the parliament by fea, with 
a Scotiſh governor, a perſon well experienced in 
martial affairs. So, Prince Maurice, when he 
came before the place, found its reduction 
for more difficult than he had expected. He 
however continued the ſiege, notwithſtanding the 
winter, which was now begun. Here I ſhall quit 
the Weſt, *till I have farther occaſion to reſume | 
theſe matters, and proceed to what paſſed in the 
North during this campain. | 
Military a&i- Since the earl of Newcaſtle's arrival at York, 
ons inthe With his army levied in the North, lord Fairfax 
North. had been obliged to keep at ſome diſtance from 
that city, to avoid being attacked by an arm 
State of thoſe much more numerous than his own. All the 
quarters. northern parts, from York to the borders of Scot- 
15 länd, were for the King. The ſouthern part of 
Yorkſhire was for the parliament, and war 
was raging in the middle parts of the country, to 
right and left. But little elſe was tranſacted, be- 
ſide the taking a few imall towns, which ſerved 
25 only to extend one or the other army's quarters. 
Lord Fairfax n May 1643, the earl of Newcaſtle took two 


beats 3000 of Or three of theſe places. In the ſame month, lord 
the King's N 


Fairfax, having detached fifteen hundred men, CHARLES I 
under command of his ſon, fir Thomas Fairfax, An* 1643. 
ordered him to attack Wakefield, where lay three 
thouſand royaliſt. This attack was made about May 21. 
four in the morning, with ſuch vigor and conduct, P. * 
that the King's troops were driven from the town, 
and many ſlain and taken. Among the priſoners 
was the commander, general Goring; 
Preſently after, the earl of Newcaſtle had his re- He is defeated 
venge. Having taken Howley-houſe, he marched by the earl of 
thence towards Bradford, and in the way was met Neweaſtle. 
on Atherton-moor by lord Fairfax, whom he inti- June 30. 
rely routed. Fairfax, with the remains of his army, P. © 1 
threw himſelf into Hull, where fir John Hotham 
had been lately apprehended by order of parliament, 
and lord Fairfax was appointed governor of that 
8 1 place. 
In June, Gainſborough, a town in Lincolnſhire, The earl of 
was ſeized by lord Willoughby *, commander for Kingſton 
the parliament in thoſe parts, who there took priſo- taken in 
ner the earl of Kingſton. But being informed that N 4 
the earl of Newcaſtle was preparing to recover killed by ac. 
Gainſborough, he ſent his priſoner to Hull in a cident. 
pinnace. The earl was unfortunately ſhot by ſome p. 278: | 
of his own party, who would have ſtayed the pin- Of Parham. 
nace. Mean while, the earl of Newcaſtle began 
his march to beſiege Gainſborough, and at his ap- 
proach detached a party of horſe to inveſt the 
town, Oliver Cromwel, arriving at the fame time, Cromwe! 
with deſign to ſupply the town with proviſions, de- throws ſup- 
feated this detachment, purſuing them even in ſight plies into 
of their main body, which he imagined not to be Gainſbo- 
ſo near. As he was not in condition to face this vou. 
army, he retreated in good order, and, after throw- 
ing ſupplies into Gainſborough, retired to a greater 
diſtance. Soon after, the earl of Newcaſtle retook Newcaflle be- 
that town, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Lincoln, where ſieges Hull. 
he left a numerous gariſon; which done, he beſieged Sept. 2. 
Hull, while his Majeſty lay before Gloceſter. P. 279, 280. 
Lord Fairfax, aſſiſted by ſir John Meldrum, a A fally which 
Scot, defended Hull with great bravery and con- raiſes the 
duct during five weeks, tho he was very vigorouſly ſiege. 
attacked. Finally, October the eleventh, the be- 
ſiegers made a grand ſally, and, after a moſt ob- 
ſtinate fight, which was ſeveral times renewed, beat 
the beſiegers from their trenches, and ſeized their 
cannon. This obliged the ear! of Newcaſtle, now 
created marquis, to raiſe the ſiege. 
The ſame day this famous ſally was made at Hull, The earl of 


P- 279 


a groſs body of cavalry, part of Newcaſtle's army, Mancheſter | 


commanded by lord Widrington, were routed at beats lord 
Horn-caſtle, by the earl of Mancheſter, who had Widrington 


with him fir Thomas Fairfax and Cromwel. 7 agg 


The other military exploits, during the winter ORober 11. 
after this campain, having a neceſſary connection p. 281. 
with the affairs of Scotland and Ireland, I am in- 


diſpenſibly obliged to ſpeak of what paſſed in theſe 


two kingdoms in the courſe of this year. I ſhall 
begin with Scotland. 
The Engliſh parliament, when they replied to Affairs of 


the Scots — — of uniting the two national Scotland. 
churches, made their anſwer (which was no leſs am- p. 390. 

biguous than the demand) a tool, which they might | 
uſe or not, as occaſion required. It is certain, 
there was a ſtrict correſpondence between ſome 
leading members, and the Scots. Theſe mem- 
bers eaſily foreſaw that, to eſtabliſh Preſbytery in 
England, they ſhould in the end want the Scots, 
who, on their part, were ready to aſſiſt them when 
a favorable opportunity ſhould offer. As King 
Charles, in his laſt journey to Scotland, had been 
obliged to grant the Scots whatever they deſired, 
the leaders of the adverſe party had taken ſuch juſt 
meaſures, that all the offices of that kingdom were in 


ty at OY 
b akeheld. (1) He was beheaded on Tower-hill, Decemb. 23, 1644. 


Vol. II. 


8 
— 
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Cnanres) the hands of their friends, while thoſe who were 


Ax' 1643. 


— 


The ſtates of 
Scotland con- 
vened, ſpite 
of Hamilton's 
oppoſition. 
Ruſhworth,. 
Vol. V. p. 


463. 


ſuſpected of inclining to the King were removed 
from all imploy. By this means, the Engliſh par- 
liament's friends were in a capacity to ſecond them 
in eſtabliſning a Preſbyterian government in the 
church of England, on the firſt fair occaſion. It 
was not folely thro? zeal for religion, but allo thro' 
policy, that the directors of the Scotiſh affairs 
wiſhed the Engliſh would receive that form of go- 
vernment. They believed they could never pro- 
miſe themſelves a perfect tranquillity, if it ſhould 
happen to be in Charles's power to be revenged on 
them, and that he would be inceſſantly prompted 
to it, if prelates were reſtored in England. Whe- 
ther this belief was well-grounded, or only a pre- 
judice, it is certain they looked on the reſtoration of 

relacy in England as the firſt ſtep to their rum. 

or this reaſon, they conſtantly held a very ſtrict 
correſpondence with both houſes, by means of their 
commiſſioners reſiding in London, in order to act 
in concert with them tor abridging the regal power, 
and deſtroying epiſcopacy. This plainly appeared 
in the courſe of this year 1043. 

The parliament's affairs not being in a ſituation 
to afford a proſpect of any great advantages over 
his Majeſty this campain, the Scots began to pre- 
pare to aſſiſt them, in caſe it was requifite, To 
that purpoſe, abour the begining of May, it was 
moved by ſome of the leading men, that there 
might be a joint meeting of the council, the con- 


ſervators of the peace, and the commiſſioners for 


Burnet's 
Mem. 


P. 233. 


May 15. 


IIamilton 
created duke. 
May. 
Burnet's 
Mem. 

Idem. 


public burdens. In the hands of all theſe was lodged 
the authority of the kingdom, when there was no 
parliament. This motion was readily complied 
with, all public offices and poſts being, as I ſaid, 
filled with men of that party. In this aſſembly it 
was propoſed, that, conſidering the danger the 
kingdom was in, by reaſon of armies levying in 
the north of England, Scotland ſhould be pur in 
a poſture of defenſe. As this could not be done 
without a parliament, or a convention of eſtates, it 
was urged, that there was abſolute neceſſity of im- 
mediately ſummoning ſuch convention. Marquis 
Hamilton, and ſeveral others, ſtrongly oppoſed it, 
alleging; That for them to appoint a convention 
without the King's order, was an incroachment 
upon the royal prerogative in the higheſt degree: 
that his Majeſty had promiſed to call a parliament 
in the year 1644, and therefore to hold a conven- 
tion of eſtates before that time, without his privity, 
was directly contrary to the laws of the land. But 
their arguments were fruitleſs. It was carried by 
a majority, that the lord- chancellor ſhould ſummon 
a convention of eſtates, againſt the twenty- ſecond 
of June. They make a diſtinction in Scotland be- 


tween a convention of eſtates, and a parliament. 
The convention of eſtates is a court conſiſting of 
all the members of parliament; but as they are 


called, and ſit without the ſtate, or formalities uſed 
in parliament, ſo their power extends only to raiſe 
money or forces, but not to make or repeal laws. 

Charles, having intelligence of what was pro- 
jecting in Scotland, immediately ſent thither the 
carls of Roxborough, Kinnoul, and Lanerick, with 
inſtructions concerning what they were to do for his 
ſervice, Theſe three Scotiſh peers arrived at Edin- 
burg the fifteenth of May, and brought marquis 
Hamilton a patent, creating him duke. They 
moreover preſented to the council a declaration from 


his Majeſty, wherein he indeavored to diſplay the 
juſtice of his cauſe againſt the parliament of Eng- 


land, He vindicated his innocence, with regard 
to all the aſperſions caſt upon him, particularly 


touching religion, and repreſented moſt patheti- 


cally the wrongs and injuſtices done him. As CHARLESI 
we have more than once ſeen what this Prince An* 16 

alleged in his vindication, I deem it needleſs to in- A 
ſert this declaration. I ſhall only obſerve, that he : 


concluded with faying, God ſo deal with us, and 


* 


“our poſterity, as we ſhall inviolably obſerve the 
e laws and ſtatutes of that our native kingdom, 
<« and the Proteſtant religion; the laws of the land, 
e the juſt privileges and freedom of parliament.” 

Not long after Charles, hearing that a conven- The x; 
tion of eſtates was ſummoned without his order or conſents © 3 
privity, eaſily perceived this ſtep was not taken convention of 
without intention to ſupport it. He choſe therefore eſtates, with 
to _—_ their aſſembling, but with expreſs order res In. 
to limit their conſultations to the beſt ways and June % 
means of ſupplying the Scotiſh army in Ireland, p. 466. 
and to relieving public burdens, by preſſing a ſpeedy 

yment of the brotherly aſſiſtance due from Eng- 
and. But the convention was not any way dif- which are 
poſed to be thus reſtrained, When the eſtates met, jected by the 
the firſt thing in debate was the limitation in his eſtates. 
Majeſty's letter of licenſe. Duke Hamilton with Parnets 
Charles's other friends (1), voted it © no convention Mem. Fam, 
but as regulated by his Majeſty's letter; but all 
the reſt voted it a free convention (2).” Charles 
afterwards pretended, Hamilton and his brother, 
the earl of Lanerick, had not ſerved him with ſin- 
cerity, and might, had they pleaſed, have hindered 
the convention from meeting. Theſe two noble Hamilton and 
Scots repairing to Oxford ſome time after, he or- his brotherap- 
dered them to be apprehended; but Lanerick prehended at 
found means to eſcape, and his brother the duke was Oxford. 
impriſoned in St. Michael's Mount-caſtle, in Corn- 2 
wal. Lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory, ſupports to 
the utmoſt of his power Charles's ſuſpicions of theſe 
two brothers, while we contrariwiſe find them ve 
amply juſtified, in Burnet's Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton. | * 

The convention of eſtates met, the twenty- ſecond Eccleſaſtieal 
of June, and the general-afſembly of the kirk, the aſſembly held 
ſecond of Auguſt. It is obſervable that, in June, at Weſtmin- 
the Engliſh parliament publiſhed their ordinance, ſter, by order 
calling an affembly of divines, and others, to be of __ 
conſulted by both houſes, for ſetling the government rung, 


and liturgy of the church of England, and that this Vel. V. 2. 


aſſembly held their firſt ſeſſion the firſt of July, a 337. 


few days after the eſtates in Scotland aſſembled. Fuller. 
The ſequel manifeſted with what deſign this meeting mm 
was appointed, 

The precaution uſed by the Scots was not inef- 
fectual : they ſeem to have foreſeen what happened 


| ſoon after; for, in the interval between the pro- 


poſing a convention of eſtates, and the time of 
their aſſembling, the ear! of Eſſex's army was 
ſeized with fickneſs after taking Reading; the city 
of Briſtol fell into the King's hands ; and fir Wil- 
liam Waller's forces were routed at Roundway-down. 
Had not Charles's ſucceſſes received a check, 
by raiſing the ſiege of Gloceſter, and the battle of 


| Newbury, it is very viſible the parliament's affairs 
| were in a very bad ſituation about the end of July 


and begining of Auguſt, 1. e. when the convention 
of eſtates, and general- aſſembly, met in Scotland. 
Accordingly, both houſes failed not improving 
the precaution taken by the Scots, and which had, 


very ſeemingly, been ſuggeſted-to them. As they The parlia- 


ſaw their aftairs were declining, they applied, with- ment ſend for 


out farther heſitation, to the convention of Scotland aid to the 
for afliſtance, and ſent commiſſioners with full eſtates of Sco- 


owers to treat. Theſe commiſſioners, who came to _ * 
dinburg while Charles was approaching Gloceſter, Vel II. 
found the Scotiſh eſtates as well diſpoſed as they p. 232, 283. 

Nuhmerch, 


could have deſired. 


Both houſes had foreſeen, that the eſtates of pou V. P. 


0 
( 


1 
2 
— 


) Eighteen lords and one knight. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 466. : 
) Whereupon Hamilton and his party withdrew, and would fit in the convention no mare. Ibid, 
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CHAaRLEsSI Scotland would demand, in return for their aſ- 


An 1 643. 


— 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 
467 


1 g. 


no difficulty in their negociation. On the contrary, 


The general - 
aſſembly's 
reaſons for 
aſſiſting the 
Engliſh par- 
liament. 


p. 472. 


only concerning the ſatisfaction to be made for the 


reaſons were to this purport, viz. 


ſiſtance, a poſitive ingagement to eſtabliſh in the 
church of England a Preſbyterian government, like 
that in the Scotiſh kirk. It is ſcarcely to be doubted, 
that ſome of the directors of the parliament's affairs 
had made with them ſuch a private agreement; 
tho? it cannot be proved by any public acts: nay, 
to all appearance, Eſſex's army had been ſuffered 
to decay purpoſely to reduce matters to ſuch a 
ſtate, that the aſſiſtance of the Scots ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary ; at leaſt, it is not eaſy to 
comprehend what elſe could have induced the 
parliament to ſuffer that army to remain unſervice- 
able, from the taking of Reading to the ſiege of 
Gloceſter. It appeared that this did not wholly 
proceed from inability ; ſince, when the danger 
grew more imminent, means were found to inable 
the earl of Eſſex to relieve Gloceſter. Now it was 
preciſely while Eſſex's army was thus neglected, 
that the parliament reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance 
of Scotland. But howſoever this was, both houſes 
ſent with their commiſſioners two declarations, one 
directed to the convention, and one to the general- 
aſſembly. The firſt was, only to deſire the eſtates 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance, and to intimate, that their com- 
miſſioners had inſtructions to treat with them, not 


deſired aid, but alſo about ſetling accounts between 
the two kingdoms. In the ſecond, both houſes ac- 
knowledged the great zeal and love, manifeſted by 
the general - aſſembly of the Scotiſh churches, in 
their indeavors for the preſervation of the true 
Proteſtant religion, from the attempts of the Po- 
piſh prelatical party, to the neceſſary reformation 
of church-government in England, and the nearer 
union of both churches. Therefore they exhorted 
the aſſembly to ſend into England ſome of their 
body, for the fartherance of that work, in con- 
junction with the aſſembly of divines now ſiting at 
Weſtminſter, They likewiſe declared that, be- 
ſide their inſtructions in the civil matters of both 
kingdoms, the commiſſioners had received direc- 
tions to reſort to and conſult with the general- aſ- 
ſembly of the kirk of Scotland, in every thing 
relating to the reformation of the church of Eng- 
land; and to that end, meſſ. Marſhal and Nye, 
miniſters of God's word, were appointed to aſſiſt 
the commiſſioners with their advice. 

With theſe declarations the commiſſioners found 


the general- aſſembly addreſſed to the eſtates a decla- 
ration, containing the reaſons which ought to in- 
duce them to aſſiſt the parliament of England. The 


«© 1, The controverſy now in England, being 
c betwixt the Lord Jeſus and anti-chriſt with his 
“ followers, if we would not come under the 
« curſe of Meroz, we ſhould come out, and help 
the Lord againſt the Mighty. 

« 2, There was an act paſſed by the convention 
of eſtates, Anno 1585, wherein the eſtates 


Chriſtian confederation, with all Proteſtant 
Princes and eſtates, againſt the bloody league at 
Trent. Conformably thereto, there followed a 
league betwixt the two crowns of Scotland and 
England, ſubſcribed at Berwick 1586, agaiñſt 
whatſoever toreign and inteſtine powers of Pa- 
piſts ſhould arrive, or riſe. And therefore, 
the cauſe being the ſame, as well as the parties 
and the danger, we are bound to perform now 
what we promiſed then, 
«6 2, We itand obliged to England for old kind- 
« neſs to us, being in the ſame poſture then which 
« they are in now; for in the years 1556 and 


found it neceſſary to enter into a league and 


1557, the eſtates of this land, finding the re- | 
6 formation of religion oppoſed by their o.] 


Princes with arms and violence, and them- Ci ans eel 
« ſelves oppreſſed by the Popiſh army, ſought Ax“ 1643. 
e and obtained the aſſiſtance of an army from n.. 


„England, whereby they expelled the French 
* army, made the pacification at Leith, held the 
« parliament of 1560, eſtabliſhed the religion. 
Therefore they got new aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land to ſuppreſs the general Popiſh faction, 
** whereby they took in the caſtle of Edinburg 
from the laird of Grange; and in that public 
printed prayer, prefixed to the Pſalm-book, we 
ſolemnly . never to forget their kind- 
neſs againſt the French; and if we call to mind 
the manifeſtation of the lawfulneſs of the expedi- 
tion into England, we ſtand obliged to them for 
their late kindneſs; for they not only refuſed 
to levy arms againſt us in the laſt troubles, in 
1639, but alſo did mediate for a treaty, did 
welcome and Kindly entertain our army for a 
year, did freely beſtow upon us their brotherly 
aſſiſtance of thirty thouſand pounds; whereupon 
we acknowledged our thankfulneſs not to con- 
fiſt in affection and words at that time, but in 
the mutual kindneſs and real declaration to be 
expected from the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
in all time to come; beſide ſolemn promiſes 
and vows repeated in our late declaration and 
information publiſhed to the world, wherein we 
aſſure them of our help in their need, as in the 
Remonſtrance of the States of Scotland, 163g, 
pag 28, Remonſtrance of the Parliament of 
England, 1640, pag. 15, 16. Intentions of the 
Army of kad, near the end. | 
<* 4. The common danger, imminent to both 
kirks and kingdoms, doth invite us to hell 
them; for we and they fail in one bottom, dwel 
in one houſe, are members of one body, that, 
according to their own principles, if either of 
the two nations, or kirks, be ruinated, the other 
cannot long ſubſiſt. We have the ſame friends and 
foes, and many years experience hath taught us, 
what influence Popery and prelacy in England 
may have upon Scotland; from thence came the 
prelates, the ceremonies, the book of Common- 
prayers, Service-book, and, upon our refuſal, 
the bloody ſword came from thence z therefore 
we are to take England's condition to heart, as 
a common cauſe, to put forth our helping hand, 
if we tender religion, laws and liberties. 
« 5, The common advantages, redounding to 
both kirks and kingdoms, do perſuade help; 
for hereby we have a fair opportunity to ad- 
vance uniformity in diſcipline and worſhip, 
which will prove the ſureſt bond of union and 
a bulwark to both, 
« 6, If we forſake England, we forſake our 
deareſt friends, who can beſt help us in caſe 
we be reduced to the like ſtraits hereafter, by 
the common adverſary. 
„ -, If we ſuffer the parliament of England to 
be cut off, we have loſt our peace with Eng- 
land. If the Popiſh and prelatical faction do 
over-rule the parliament, we may expect war 
both from King and parliament, whereunto they 
will not want pretenſes. And we have reaſon 
to fear that, "cha ſome of the malignants at 
home are reported to have vented, that the 
King was not tied to keep what he had granted 
to us, becauſe, by calling and keeping of our 
convention, we have firſt broken to him. 
« 8. If we ſhould deſert them at this time, yet, 
as Mordecai faid to Eſther, <« Deliverance ſhall 
ariſe to them from elſewhere, but we and our. 
father's houſe may look for deſtruction ;* and 
who knoweth, but we are reſtored to our reli- 
gion and liberties, to a free convention at this 
« time, and made a mirror of God's mercy to all 
l « nations 
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e triment as may be. 


. - - A ” ( 
% Thirdly, It is objected, they will not im- — 


g. That the only means for procuring a happy 
ce agreement betwixt the King and parliament, is 
« by puting up the ſword, and faving Chriſtian 
© blood from being ſhed, ſuppreſſing Papiſts, and 
« eſtabliſhing religion in his dominions; for hum- 
e ble ſupplications and remonſtrances, reached out 
« with naked hands, will not prevail with our ad- 
verſaries, who have invironed our King, and 
cloſed his ears to the cry of his ſubjects. 

« But it will be objected ; ſeeing our religion 
and liberties are eſtabliſhed according to our 
own deſires ; and ſeeing his Majeſty's declara- 
tion to the whole kingdom, and letter to every 
nobleman and burrough, to give aſſurance for 
the preſervation of the ſame without altering, 
we have no intereſt nor hazard, however buſineſs 
go in England, but ſhould keep ourſelves in 
peace and quiet. 

& 1, Anſwer. In all the proceedings of this 
buſineſs, we have from time to time declared, 
that neither verbal promiſes, nor fair declara- 
tions for maintaining religion and liberty could 
ſecure us, becauſe we have ſo often found . facta 
verbis contraria.* As for example; the treaty of 
Dunce, when we confided to verbal gracious ex- 
preſſions of his Majeſty's ; yet afterwards they 
were denied, and burned by the hands of the 
hangman, and an army levied againſt us. It was 
the counſel of Monſieur de Thou to the Queen- 
regent of Scotland, at St. Andrews, for re- 
verſing our firſt reformation, to grant our pre- 
deceſſors in fair promiſes and declarations all 
they craved, and when thereby they ſhould be 
divided, to interpret theſe by herſelf, and to 
take order with the heads of the po and 
this policy was uſed by Charles IX. King of 
France, for the ſubverting of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion in France, as witnefſeth Monſieur de 
Thou, L. 71. p. 463. 

&« 2, As we have found by former experience, 
that the eſtabliſhment of our firſt reformation, 
by an act of aſſembly and parliament, could not 
ſecure us from the violent preſſing of innova- 
tions againſt both; and in the new remonſtrance 
of 1640, pag. 16. we have fully expreſſed, 
that no aſſembly, or parliament, whereunto we 
faſtened our hopes, can be any ſafety for us, ſo 
long as our enemies fit at the helm, and govern 
the King's council, and make his Majeſty inter- 
pret laws contrary to the advice of judicators 
of kirk and ſtate. And of late our mediation be- 
twixt him and his parliament was rejected, and 
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ce don, contrary to his own ſafe- conduct. 
4e 3. If the now parliament of England be de- 
4 ſtroyed, who ſhall undertake for our ſafety? As 
ce or ſecure us at the hands of his fucceſſors, ſo we 
may perceive, in the late diſcovery of the plots 
of the Scotiſh, Engliſh and Iriſh Papiſts, that 
theſe declarations can be no ſufficient ſecurity 
againſt the ſurpriſing of Papiſts and malignants, 
if they be permited to carry arms within any of 
the kingdoms. _ "4 | 
« Secondly, It is objected, that we are a poor 
<< people, not fit for ſuch an undertaking. To which 
« we anſwer. 

« 1, The repreſentative body of the kingdom, 
« now convened, can beſt ſatisfy this objection. 

« 2, When God calls his people, and makes 
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<« them willing, he gives them alſo ſtrength, that | 


ce thro' him they may do valiantly. 

| « 3, God hath helped us in all enterpriſes for his 
« cauſe, and he will yet provide for us. We hope 
« the wiſe convention of eſtates will ſee to the 


our commiſſioners ſtoped from going to Lon- 


the King's declarations cannot exceed his perſon, 


2 


„ brace a Preſbyterian government in the kirk, 


and ſo no hope of unjformity. 

* Anſwer, 1. They have already put out epiſ- 
copal government, root and branch; neither 
will they, nor do the Proteſtant kirks know of 
any other but Preſbyterial. 

2. If any zealous man among them have their 
ſcruples againſt Preſbyterial government, we 
truſt the Lord will reveal the truth unto them. 

«© 3. They have in many declarations expreſſed 
their reſolutions and deſires for uniformity. 
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The aſſembly and convention having reſpectively Covenant te 
appointed commitees to treat with the Engliſh com- tween the wo 
miſſioners, it was at the firſt conferences agreed, nations ap- 


that the beft and ſpeedieſt means for accompliſhing 
the union, and aſſiſtance deſired was, that both na- 
tions ſhould enter into a mutual league or cove- 


proved in 
Scotland and 
England. 
Ruſhworth, 


nant. This covenant was very ſoon got ready, ſo Vol. V. p. 
that, Auguſt the ſeventeenth, it was preſented to 475: 


the eſtates and general-aflembly, and approved b 
both that very day. On the morow, bills the 
eighteenth, it was ſent to England by lord Mait- 
land, afterwards duke Lauderdale. He was accom- 
panied by mr. Alexander Henderſon, moderator of 
the general-aſſembly, and mr. Gilleſpy, both mini- 
ſters, as commiſſioners from the aſſembly to treat 
with the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, about 
uniting the two churches. a 
If the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a league 
with the Engitſh, theſe latter were not thereof ſeſs 


Guthry's 
Mem. 


defirous. Auguſt twenty-eight, ten days after the 


Scotiſh commiſſioners ſet out, the parliament of 
England conſented to the covenant. Immediatel 

after, the aſſembly of divines were ordered by boch 
houſes to frame an exhortation to taking the cove- 
nant, to be publicly read in every church. That 
done, the covenant was ordered to be printed and 
publiſhed, and appointed to be taken the twenty- 
lecond of September by all the members of par- 
lament, and the aſſembly of divines ; which was 
performed with great ſolemnity. The covenant runs 
in theſe terms: iz. | 


A ſolemn league and covenant for reformation and 
defenſe of religion, the honor and happineſs of 
the King, and the peace and ſafety of the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


by the providence of God, living under one 
King, and being of one reformed religion, 
having before our eyes the glory of God, and 
the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord 
and Savior Jeſus Chriſt, the honor and happi- 
neſs of the King's Majeſty and his poſterity, and 
the true public liberty, fafety and peace of the 
kingdoms, wherein every one's private condi- 
tion is included; and calling to mind the trea- 
cherous and bloody plots, conſpiracies, attempts 
and practiſes of the enemies of God againſt the 
true religion, and profeſſors thereof in all places, 
eſpecially in theſe three kingdoms, ever ſince 


rage, power and preſumption are of late, and at 
this time, increaſed and exerciſed, whereof the 
deplorable eſtate of the church and kingdom of 
Ireland, the diſtreſſed eſtate of the church and 
kingdom of England, and the dangerous eſtate 
of the church and kingdom of Scotland, are 
preſent and public teſtimonies; we have (now at 
laſt) after other means of ſupplication, remon- 
&« ſtrance, proteſtations and ſutferings, for the 
_ «« preſervation 


(e 


E noblemen, barons, knights, gentle- Ruſhworth, 
men, citizens, burgeſſes, miniſters of Vol. V. p. 
the goſpet, and commons of all forts in the 278. 


kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, Fel 11. 


287. 


the reformation of religion; and how much their 
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preſervation of ourſelves and our religion from 
utter ruin and deſtruction, according to the com- 
* mendable practiſe of theſe kingdoms in former 
times, and the example of God's people in other 
& nations, after a mature deliberation, reſolved 
and determined to enter into a mutual and ſo- 
lemn league and covenant, wherein we all ſub- 
ſcribe, and each one of us for himſelf, with 
our hands lifted up to the moſt high God, do 
ſwear : 
J. That we ſhall ſincerely, really and con- 
—_— thro' the grace of God indeavor, in 
our ſeveral places and callings, the preſervation 
of the reformed religion in the church of Scot- 
land, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and go- 
ce vernment, againſt our common enemies, the re- 
& formation of religion in the kingdoms of Eng- 
<« land, and Ireland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſci- 
ce pline and government, according to the word 
of God, and the example of the beſt reformed 
churches; and we ſhall indeavor to bring the 
churches of God, in the three kingdoms, to the 
neareſt conjunction and uniformity in religion, 
confeſſing of faith, form of church- government, 
directory for worſhip and catechiſing, that we, 
&« and our poſterity after us may, as brethren, 
<« live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight 
c to dwell in the midſt of us. 

& II. That we ſhall in like manner, without re- 
« ſpect of perſons, indeavor the extirpation of 
opery, prelacy (that 1s, church-government by 
archbiſhops, biſhops, their chancellors and com- 
miſſaries, deans, deans and chapters, archdea- 
4 cons, and all other eccleſiaſtical officers de- 
* pending on that hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, 
« ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be 
e found to be contrary to ſound doctrine, and the 
ce power of godlineſs, left we partake in other mens 
< ſins, and thereby be in danger to receive of their 
<< plagues, and that the Lord may be one, and his 
<< name one in the three kingdoms. 

« III. We ſhall with the ſame ſincerity, reality 
« and conſtancy, in our ſeveral vocations indeavor, 
<< with our eſtates and lives, mutually to preſerve 
ec the rights and privileges of the parliaments, and 
« the liberties of the kingdoms, and to preſerve 
« and defend the King's Majeſty's perſon and au- 
cc thority, in the preſervation and defenſe of the 
< true religion and liberties of the kingdoms, that 


* 
cc 


<« the world may bear witneſs with our conſciences | 


<< of our loyalty, and that we have no thoughts 
« or intentions to diminiſh his Majeſty's juſt power 
ce and greatneſs. 

« IV. We ſhall alſo, with all faithfulneſs, in- 
c deavor the diſcovery of all ſuch as have been, 
ce or ſhall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil in- 
« ſtruments, by hindering the reformation of reli- 
e gion, dividing the King from his people, or 
<« one of the kingdoms from another, or making 
de faction or parties among the people, contrary 
< to this league and covenant, that they may be 
e brought to public trial, and receive condign 
« puniſhment, as the degree of their offenſes ſhall 


e require or deſerve, or the ſupreme judicatories | 


e of both kingdoms reſpectively, or others having 
« power from them for that effect, ſhall judge 
«© convenient. x 

« V, And whereas the happineſs of a bleſſed 
< peace between theſe kingdoms, denied in former 
t times to our progenitors, is by the good providence 
of God granted unto us, and hath been lately 
concluded and ſetled by both parliaments, we 


and intereſt, indeavor that they may remain 
conjoined in a firm peace and union to all poſte- 

« rity, and that juſtice may be done upon the 
N“ 52. Vor. II. 


ſhall, each one of us, according to our place 


| 


Ma. 


the precedent articles. 


“ willful oppoſers thereof, in manner expreſſed in CHARLES! 
Ax' 1643. 


L * VI. We ſhall alſo, according to our place 


and callings, in this common cauſe of religion, 
liberty and peace of the kingdoms, aſſiſt and de- 
fend all thoſe who enter into this league and cove- 
nant, in the maintaining and purfuing thereof, 
and ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves, directly or indi- 
rectly, by whatſoever combination, perſuafion, 
or terror, to be divided and withdrawn from 
this .bleſſed union and conjunction, whether to 
make defection to the contrary part, or to give 
ourſelves to a deteſtable indifferency or neutrality 
in this cauſe, which ſo much concerneth the 
glory of God, the good of the kingdoms, and 
the honor of the King; but ſhall, all the days 
of our lives, zealouſly and conſtantly continue 
therein, againſt all oppoſition, and promote the 
lame according to our power againſt all lets and 
impediments whatſoever 3 and what we are not 
able ourſelves to ſuppreſs or overcome, we ſhall 
reveal and make known, that it may be timely 
prevented or removed : all which we ſhall do as 
in the ſight of God. 

And, becauſe theſe kingdoms are guilty of 
many ſins and provocations againſt God and his 
ſon Jeſus Chriſt, as is too manifeſt by our pre- 
ſent diſtreſſes and dangers, the fruits thereof: 
we profeſs and declare, before God and the 
world, our unfeigned deſire to be humbled for 
our ſins, and for the ſins of theſe kingdoms, el- 
pectally that we have not, as we ought, valued 
the ineſtimable benefit of the goſpel ; that we 
have not labored for the purity and power thete- 
of ; and that we have not indeavored to receive 
Chriſt in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of him 
in our lives, which are the cauſes of other fins 
and tranſgreſſions, ſo much abounding among 
us. And our true and unfeigned purpoſe, de- 
fire and indeavor, for ourſelves, and all others 
under our power and charge, both in public 
and in private, in all duties we owe to God and 
man, to amend our lives, and each one to 
go before another in the example of a real refor- 
mation; that the Lord may turn away his 
wrath and heavy indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe 
churches and kingdoms in truth and peace. And 
this covennnt we make in the preſenſe of Al- 
mighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, witha true 
intention to perfom the ſame, as we ſhall anſwer 
at that great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be diſcloſed 3 moſt humbly beſeeching the 
Lord to ſtrengthen us by his holy ſpirit for this 
end, and to bleſs our deſires and proceedings 
with ſuch ſucceſs, as may be deliverance and 
ſafety to his people, and incouragement to other 
Chriſtian churches, groaning under, or in dan- 
ger of, the yoke of Anti-chriſtian tyranny to 
Join in the ſame, or like aſſociation and cove- 
nant. To the glory of God, the inlargement 
of the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and the peace 
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monwealths.” 


I have frequently intimated, that the Preſby- Reaſo 


terian party prevailed in the Engliſh parliament. 
This party impatiently waited for ſome opportu- 
nity to effabliſh the Preſbyterian government in the 
church, and this ſeemed to them fo favorable, 
that they reſolved not to loſe it. The 1 
affairs had but a very indifferent aſpect. The 
King was become maſter of Briſtol. Eſſex's army 


and tranquillity of Chriſtian kingdoms and com- 


was unſerviceable, and Waller's utterly ruined or 


diſperſed by the loſs of Roundway-down battle. 
Prince Maurice was with a ſtout army in the Welt, 
where he met with no oppoſition. The marquis of 
Newcaſtle was maſter of all the North, and ſuperior 
9 N | in 


n why \ 
the Covenant 
was ſo readily 
received in 
England. 
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CrarLesl in ſtrength to lord Fairfax in Yorkſhire. More- 
A' 1643. over, his Majeſty was actually beſieging Gloceſter, 
L=y—— when the parliament's commiſſioners arrived at 
Edinburg, Had Charles reduced that place, the 
parliament would have had reaſon to fear a general 
defection, conſidering the advantages he would 
have thereby received. The two houles had there- 
fore, if I may ſo term it, no other refuge than the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots, which could not be other- 
wiſe procured, than by yielding them the article of 
uniformity, ſo paſſionately deſired by them, be- 
ing, in their opinion, the ſole means of ſecuring 
the injoyment of their liberties. So, thoſe of 
the parliament's party, who were moſt attached to 
the church of England, clearly perceived, they 
muſt conſent to a change of church-government, 
or be expoſed to the hazard of loſing the fruit of 
all their labors, in caſe the King ſhould be reſtored by 
force of arms. Matters ſtanding thus, they could 
not think it ſtrange, that the parliament ſhould 
agree to ſuch uniformity, in order to ſatisly the 
Scots for their ſo neceſſary aſſiſtance. For this 
reaſon the covenant was taken without murmurlng 3 
nor was it perceived, that this procedure would 1n- 
creaſe the number of his Majelty's friends, as the 
parliament had ever dreaded, becauſe it was done 
at a juncture, when the neceſſity of it ſeemed un- 
avoidable. 
Charles in Soon after, Charles iſſued a proclamation, which 
vain forbids ſtrictly inhibited taking the covenant 3 but it Pro- 
taking the quced no great effect. Contrariwiſe, the commitee 
3 of eſtates did, by their printed act of the twenty- 
e! ſecond of October, ordain it to be ſworn and ſub- 
Vol. V. p. ſcribed by all the ſubjects, under pain of having 
248. their goods and rents confiſcated. After that, they 
It is ordered ſummoned all the lords of the council to come and 
to be talcen in ſign it before them. Duke Hamilton, with ſome 
Scotland un- Others, refuſing to ſubſcribe it, the commitee, by 
der ſevere pe- another act, ordered all their lands to be ſeized, 
3 and their perſons apprehended, with licenſe to Kill 
3 ſuch as reliſted. Charles nevertheleſs, at the duke's 
coming to Oxford, cauſed him, as I obſerved, to 
be arreſted. | 
When both kingdoms had thus agreed on the 
covenant, the eſtates of Scotland appointed com- 


miſſioners to treat with the Engliſh, concerning the | 


deſired aſſiſtance. The ſubſtance of this treaty, 
ſigned November twenty-nine, is as follows : 


Treaty be- « x, That the covenant be ſworn and ſub- 
tween Eng- 4 ſcribed by both kingdoms. - 

land and « 2, That an army ſhall be forthwith levied in 
2 « Scotland, conſiſting of eighteen thouſand foot 


ettective, and two thouſand horſe, and one thou- 
ſand dragoons effective, with a ſuitable train of 
artillery, to be ready at ſome general rendez- 
4 vous near the borders, to march into England 
« with all convenient ſpeed ; the ſaid foot and 
horſe to be well and completely armed, and 
provided with victuals and pay for forty days. 

«« 2, That the army be commanded by a general 
appointed by the eſtates of Scotland, and ſub- 
ect to ſuch reſolutions and directions as ſhall be 
agreed and concluded on mutually between the 
two kingdoms, or by commitees appointed by 
them in that behalf. 
4. That the charge of levying, arming and 
« bringing the ſaid forces together, as allo the 
train of artillery, be computed and ſet down ac- 
cording to the lame rates, as if the kingdom of 
Scotland was to raiſe the ſaid army for them- 
lelves; all which for the preſent is to be done by 
the kingdom of Scotland upon accompt, and the 
accompt to be delivered to the commiſſioners of 
the kingdom of England ; and when the peace 
of the two kingdoms is ſetled, the fame to be 
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repaid, or ſatished to the kingdom of Scotland. 


„kingdom of Scotland was to imploy the ſame 


for their own occaſion 3 and towards the defray- 
ing thereof, ſhall be monthly allowed and paid 
the ſum of 30,0001. ſterling, by the parliament 
of England, out of the eſtates and revenues of 
the Papiſts, prelates, malignants, and their 
adherents, or otherwiſe; and in caſe the ſaid 
30, oo J. monthly, or any part thereof, be not 
paid at the time when it ſhall become due,: the 
kingdom of England ſhall give 'the public faith 
for paying the remainder unpaid with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed, allowing the rate of 81. per cent. 
tor the time of the performance thereof ; and 
in caſe that, notwithſtanding the ſaid monthly 
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and kingdom of Scotland ſhall have juſt cauſe to 


demand farther ſatisfaction of their brethren of 
England, when the peace of both kingdoms is 
ſetled, for the pains, hazard and charges they 
have undergone in the ſame, they ſhall, by way 
of brotherly aſſiſtance, have due recompenſe 
made to them by the kingdom of England, and 
that out of ſuch lands and eſtates of the Papiſts, 
prelates, malignants, and their adherents 3 and 
tor the aſſurance thereof the public faith of the 
kingdom of England ſhall be given them. 
6. And to the end the ſaid army may be in- 
abled and prepared to march, the kingdom of 
England is to pay in ready money to their 
brethren of Scotland the ſum of 100.000 1. 
ſterling, at Leith, or Edinburg, by. way of 
advance beforehand, which is to be diſcounted 
back again to the kingdom of England by the 
kingdom of Scotland, upon the firſt monthly 
allowance which ſhall grow due to the Scotiſh 
army, from the time they ſhall make their firſt 
entrance into the kingdom of England. 5 
7. That the public faith of the kingdom of 
Scotland will be given to be jointly made 
c uſe of with the public faith of the kingdom of 
England, for the preſent taking up 200,000 1. 
ſterling in the kingdom of England, or elſe- | 
where, for the {ſpeedy procuring of the ſaid 
100,000 J. ſterling as aforeſaid, as alſo a con- 
ſiderable ſum for the fatisfying, in good pro- 
portion, the arrears of the Scotiſh army in 
Ireland. : | 
8. That no ceſſation, nor any pacification or 
agreement of peace whatſoever, ſhall he made 
without the mutual advice and conſent of both 
kingdoms. | 
* 9. That the public faith of the kingdom of 
Scotland ſhall be given to their brethren of 
England, that neither their entrance into, nor 
their continuance in the kingdom of England, 
ſhall be made uſe of to any other ends than 
are expreſſed in the covenant, and in the articles 
of this treaty : and that all matters of difference 
which ſhall happen to ariſe between the ſubjects 
of the two nations, ſhall be reſolved and deter- 
mined by the mutual advice and conſent of both 
kingdoms, or by ſuch commitees as, for this 
purpoſe, ſhall be by them appointed. 
** 10. That the kingdom of England do oblige 
themſelves to aid and aſſiſt the kingdom of Scot- 
land, in the fame or like caſes of ſtreights and 
extremities. | 
That, during the time the Scotiſh army ſhall 
be imployed, as aforeſaid, for defenſe of the 
kingdom of Scotland, there ſhall be fited out, 
as men of war, eight ſhips, whereof ſix ſhall 
be of burden betwixt one hundred and twenty 
and two hundred ton, the other between three 
and four hundred ton ; all which ſhall be main- 
tained at the charge of the kingdom of Eng- 
« land, 
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ſum of 30,0001. paid as aforeſaid, the ſtates - 
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CHAaRLEST © land, to be imployed for defenſe of the coaſt of 


An' 1643. 


An army got 
ready in 
Scotland. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p- 
482. 


« Scotland, under ſuch commanders as the earl of 


. 
Warwick, for the time of his being admiral, ſhall 


nominate, with the approbation of the commitees 
«© of both kingdoms; which commanders ſhall re- 
« ceive from the ſaid earl general inſtructions, that 
« they do from time to time obſerve the directions 
ce of the commitees of both kiugdoms.“ | 
Tho! this treaty was not ſigned *till the twenty- 
ninth of November, the eſtates of Scotland were ſo 
ſecure there would be no objections to the terms, 
that the troops of the moſt diſtant counties were al- 
ready marching to the general rendezvous, while 
the treaty was agitating. That very day the co- 
venant was ſent to England, viz, the eightcenth of 
Auguſt, a proclamation was publiſhed in his Maje- 
ſty's name, according to the uſual ſtile, command- 


ing all the ſubjects of Scotland, from ſixteen to 


5. 434+ 


Manifeſto of 
the Scots. 


p. 487, 490. 


The King's 


anſwer. 


p. 494. 


ſixty years of age, to provide themſelves with am- 
munition and arms, with forty days proviſions, 
and to be ready to march for the kingdom's de- 
fenſe. King Charles could not bear that ſuch order 
ſhould be publiſhed in his name, to his ſubjects of 
Scotland, to arm themſelves againſt himſelf. He 


wrote a vehement letter to the council, commanding | 


them expreſly to call in the proclamation ; but to 


no purpoſe. His Majeſty ſeems not to have known, | 
that in Scotland, as well as in England, in all ſtate- 


affairs, the Sovereign is never conſidered as ſepa- 
rated from the people, and that it is the uſual prac- 
tiſe to iſſue all public orders in the King's name, 
tho” they are prejudicial to his private intereſts. Hi- 
ſtory turniſhes us with numberleſs inſtances ; and 
Charles had, by too frequent experience, for ſome 
time, found in England that, in making war upon 
him, it was pretended to be for his honor and true 
intereſt. He himſelf feigned, he was carrying on 
war with both houſes in defenſe of the liberties of 
parliament. This is an effect of the government's 
conſtitution, whereby the King as head, and his 
people as the body, are deemed inſeparable. If they 
happen to be divided, it is not ſtrange that each 
pretends to act for the good of the whole, ſince 
this pretenſion is made the ſole cauſe of their di- 
viſion. | | 

Upon this foundation it was that the eſtates of 
Scotland publiſhed two manifeſto's, wherein, ſup- 
poſing the King to have been, and ſtill to be, guided 
by pernicious counſels, they pretended not only, 
that they might juſtly aſſiſt the two houſes againſt 
him, but were bound in conſcience to make war 
upon him, They maintained, they had no other 
view, than to reſcue him from the dangers whereto 
he willingly expoſed himſelf, and to labor for his 
happineſs and glory. After all, this maxim 1s not 
wholly peculiar to England and Scotland : it 
has been followed in other ſtates, during inteſtine 
wars. All can be faid is, that many times the wel- 
fare of King and ſtate is only a cloke to ambition, 
revenge and other criminal paſſions : but it is not 
impoſſible, that what is trequently a pretenſe only, 
may ſome times be a very ſolid reaſon. It is the 
part of the wiſe and unbiaſſed, who ſcek only truth, 
to diſtinguiſh the real motives which ingage ſubjects 
to take arms againſt their Sovereigns, in ſtates 
where abſolute and unlimited power cannot with 
reaſon” be aſcribed to the Prince, as in England 
and Scotland. 

King Charles returned a long anſwer to theſe ma- 
nifeſto's ; but it was upon quite contrary ſuppoſi- 
tions. He pretended, both houſes of parliament 
had forced him to take arms in his own defenſe : 
that his conſent to the Scotiſh parliament's acts was 
more than ſufficient to ſecure their religion and liber- 
ties: that his ſubjects of Scotland could not, with- 


out being guilty of treaſon, make war upon him on 


any pretcnie whatſoever ; with other ſuch like ſup- 


poſitions, which the Scots did not grant, as he did Cnartesl 
not thoſe made by them in ſupport of their pretended Ax' 1643. 
right, 
quently occurs in the writers who have handled this 
ſubject, and which is admited, or rejected, accord- 
ing as they lean to either party: and this obliges - 
me juſt to mention it, in order to arm the reader 
againſt the prejudices of both. | 
In the treaty of peace concluded, at London, in Rufhworth: 
1641, there was this clauſe : + That the kingdom Vol. IV. p. 
of Scotland ſhall not denounce nor make war 371. 
againſt the kingdom of England, or Ireland, 
without conſent of the parliament of Scotland; 
nor, on the other hand, the kingdom of Eng- 
land make war againſt Scotland, without conſent 
of the parliament of England. And in caſe any 
of the ſubjects of any of the kingdom ſhall rite 
in arms, or make war againſt any other of the 
kingdoms and ſubjects thereof, without conſent 
of the parliament of that kingdom whercot they 
are ſubjects, or upon which they do depend, that 
they ſhall be held as traitors to the ſtares where- 
of they are ſubjects. And that both the king- 
doms, in the caſes aforeſaid, be bound to concur 
in the repreſſing of thote who ſhall happen to rife 
in arms, or make war without conſent of their 
own parliament.” CO 
King Charles, ſuppoſing that the Scots, in aiding 
the parliament againſt him, intended to make war 


| upon England, infered from this clauſe, that they 


were guilty of treaſon. This inference was founded 
not only upon the ſaid ſuppoſition, ' but likewiſe 
upon the convention of eſtates not being a true par- 


lament, and morcover upon his having given them 


licenſe to meet, but with ſuch limitations as had 
not been obſerved. The Scots contrariwiſe ſup- 
poſed, that, far from intending to make war againſt 
England, their defign was to aid and defend that 
kingdom againſt the Popiſh and prelatical party, 
and reſcue the King out of their hands. Thus, 
what King Charles ftiled invading England, che 
oppoſite party termed aſſiſting it. This muſt be 
always remembered, when we read the hiſtory of 
thoſe days. 

The Scotiſh army entered England January Vol. V. 
fifteen, 1643-4: but it is not yet time to touch P. 408. 
upon what they there tranſacted. It will be neceſ- 
ſary firſt to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning Ire- 
land, and of ſome other important occurrences of 
the year 1643. 

As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt campain Affairs of 

had been ſo equal on both ſides, that neither could Ireland. 
boaſt of having gained any great advantage. The 
point was to continue the war; each rightly judg- 
ing, that peace would be always very remote, while 
matters remained in a ſtate of equality: and there- Charles forms 
fore both King and parliament thought of ſtrengthen- the project of 
ing themſelves againſt the inſuing campain. The making a 
Oxford treaty not ſucceeding, as was caſy to fore- Tuce mu 
ſee, his Majeſty ſtudied means to imploy at home NE IT, 
the Engliſh troops which ſerved in Ireland, and in p. 130. - 
order thereto, of making a truce with the rebels. Borlace. 
As this notable project could not but be odious to p. 112, &c. 
the Engliſh, and render ſuſpicious all this Prince's 
proteſtations touching the Iriſh rebellion, he ſaw 
himſelf obliged to uſe more caution, to procure 
ſome plauſible excuſe to conclude ſuch ceſſation, 
This he did by ingaging the lords-jultices of Ireland, 
and the council of Dublin, to countenance his project. 
But, as I may be accuſed of aſcribing to the King 
motives he never had, I think it incumbent on me 
to allege here the unqueſtionable teſtimony of lord 
Clarendon. The reader will find it in Vol. II. p. 
318. Fol. Edit. viz. 7 

« The King was not all this while without a due 
ce ſenſe of the dangers threatened him, in the growth 
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of the enemy, and how impoſſible it would be 
for him, without ſome more extraordinary alll- 
ſtance, to reſiſt that torrent, which he foreſaw 
by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm 
him, if he made not proviſion accordingly. 
And finding by degrees, that it was not 1n his 
power to compoſe the diſturbances of England, 
or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, and abhoring 
the thought of introducing a foreign nation to 
ſubdue his own ſubjects, he began to think of 
expedients which might allay the diſtempers 1n 
Ireland; that ſo, having one of his kingdoms in 
peace, he might apply the power of that towards 
the procuring it in his other dominions. H 
was not ignorant, how tender an argument that 
buſineſs of Ireland was, and how prepared men 
were to pervert whatſoever he ſaid, or did in it; 
and therefore he reſolved to proceed with that 
caution, that whatſoever was done in it, ſhould 
be by the council of that ſtate, who were under- 
« ſtood to be moſt ſkilful in thoſe affairs.“ 

Hence it is manifeſt, that King Charles's deſign 
in making a truce with the Iriſh rebels, was to 
imploy the Engliſh forces, ſerving in that kingdom, 
to ſubdue the parliament, and that, to avoid the 
reproaches which might be caſt on him for it, he 
reſolved ſo to manage that it ſhould appear to be 
done by the council of Ireland, that is, by the 
Jords-juſtices, and the reſt of the council. In this 
paſſage I have quoted, lord Clarendon inſinuates, 
that his Majeſty came not to this reſolution till 
about the end of 1643, i. e. when he was ſure 
the Scots were to ſend an army into England. For, 
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after relating what had paſſed during the campain 


His Majeſty's 

retenſe to 
conclude this 
truce. 


of 1643, the parliament's negociations in Scotland, 
the covenant of both kingdoms, the reſolution 
taken in Scotland to aid the two houſes, calling the 
Oxford parliament, which was not done 'till De- 
cember the ſame year, he finally comes to ſpeak 
of Charles's reſolution, to make uſe of the Engliſh 
troops which ſerved in Ireland. The King (ſays 
&« he) was not: all this while without a due ſenſe 
of the dangers which threatened him, and how 
impoſſible it would be for him to reſiſt that 
torrent, which he foreſaw by the next ſpring 
would be ready to overwhelm him. He 
began therefore to think of expedients which 
« might allay the 1 of Ireland.“ It is 
however certain that his Majeſty determined on 
making a truce in Ireland long before the parlia- 
ment's negociation with Scotland, and before the 
Scots reſolution to levy an army. And what in- 
vincibly proves Charles's being reſolved before the 
ingagement of the Scots, is, that the Iriſh truce 
was ſigned the fifteenth of September 1643, after 
a long negociation. Thus, lord Clarendon's inſi- 
nuation, that the King did reſolve to imploy the 
Engliſh forces of Ireland, only to ſccure himſelf 
againſt the torrent which was ready to overwhelm 
him, being very ill-grounded, confirms what will 
be ſeen hereafter, that he was not induced by neceſ- 
ſity to make a truce with the Iriſh rebels, but by 
the hopes of ſubduing the parliament with theſe ad- 
ditional forces, | | 

To have a pretenſe to conclude this truce, Charles 
judged the beſt way was to perſuade the public, it 


40 


would be extremely advantageous, or rather was 


abſolutely neceſſary, to the Engliſh in Ireland, and 
their ſole refuge, to preſerve what they ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed in that land. He had more than once com- 


plained, that the parliament neglected the Iriſh war, 


and would have had a numerous army ſent thither. 
But, as I have already obſerved, that the parlia- 


. 


ment, ſuſpecting his drift was only to weaken them Cn | 
by that diverſion, were contented Hick ſending from * 
time to time a few ſupplies to continue the war, ee 
beſide the Scotiſh troops, which made a great di- 
verſion in the North. Theſe ſupplies, tho' incon- 
ſiderable, had however produced this good effect, 
that the rebels, inſtead of making greater progreſs, 
had on the contrary loſt much ground, after ſeveral 
defeats: yet were they abundantly ſuperior to the 
Engliſh ; and tho* the Engliſh and Scotiſh forces 


were in ſome ſort able to curb them, they were not 


however ſtrong enough to hope reducing them to 
obedience: nay, it was to be feared, they would in 
the end be overpowered with numbers, eſpecially as 
the parliament, ingaged in a war with his Majeſty, 


could not ſend a powerful aid into Ireland, for fear 


of leaving England unprovided. This was the pre- 
tenſe Charles made uſe of to conclude a truce with 
the rebels. 

In the poſture of affairs ſince war had been declared Perplexity of 
between King and parliament, the lords-juſtices the lords. 
who governed Ireland were greatly imbaraſſed. _—_— 
They had been commiſſioned by his Majeſty, and — 
conſequently from him they were to receive their 
orders. But on the other hand, the parliament 
having taken upon them to pay the charges of the 
Iriſh war, they could not openly declare for the 
King, without forfeiting all aſſiſtance from the par- 
liament, Charles not being in condition to ſupply 
their neceſſities, A neutrality was not any how 
practicable, becauſe his Majeſty's and the parlia- ' 
ment's intereſt being oppoſite, they could not im- 
plicitely obey the one, without being ſuſpected by the 
other. - They choſe therefore to indeavor content- 
ing both, as far as poſſible, and the rather, as King 
and parliament equally expreſſed a longing deſire to 
terminate the troubles of Ireland. But they could 
not remain long in this ſituation : ſuch was their 
caſe at laſt, that it was not poſſible for them to 
pleaſe both. The parliament having above a year The parlia- 
ſince ſent to Dublin a commitee, to aſſiſt the coun- ment ſend a 
cil, and ſetle with the lord-juſtices what concerned ©2mmitee to 
continuing the war (1), theſe commiſſioners were at Dublin. 
firſt received with reſpect ; but, in February 1643 = _ 
by the King's expreſs order, were ſent back to Eng- ua are well 
land. Charles was well pleaſed, the parliament received, and 
ſhould ſupply what was neceſſary for carry ing on the ſiiſt the cn. 
war, but unwilling they ſhould have any ſhare in 2 th 
the government of Ireland, or their commiſſioners Vol V 4 
a place in the council of ſtate. Not long after, he 530. 4 
removed ſome of the lords. juſtices and counſel- Ibid. 
lors (2). Probably, he was then forming the pro- Some of te 
ject of a truce with the rebels, and wanted for that — — 
purpoſe that the lords. juſtices, and all the counſel- — — 
lors ſhould be diſpoſed to act only by his orders: by Charles. 
beſide, on this ſuppoſition, the parliament's commiſ. Borlace. 
ſioners could not but be a great impediment, had P: 
they continued to aſſiſt at the council of ſtate. From 
that time alſo, the lords Juſtices inſtances to his Ma- 
jeſty, and the parliament, for aid, became more preſ- 
ſing and frequent. They repreſented the ſtate of the 
Engliſh in Ireland as utterly deſperate, without a 
ſpecdy ſupply of men, money and ammunition. 

They ſaid, the officers were very importunate for 

leave to return to England. In a word, they forgot 
nothing might create a belief that matters were at 

the ultimate extremity. On the other hand, ſome Ruſhworth, 
officers of the Engliſh army preſented a remonſtrance Vol. V. p- 
to the lords. juſtices, April the fourth, 1643, de- 537: 
claring, they were reduced to deſpair for want of 

money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not to be 

thought ſtrange if, in their caſe, they ſhould have 

reccurſe to tne firſt and primary law of nature, 


Ke. 


— 


(1) They carried with them 20, ooo I. in money, three hundred barrels of powder, ten ton of match, and other ammunition. 


Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 
(2) See hereafter the 


30. a 
3 of both houſes, concerning the affairs of Ireland. Rapin. 


wherewith 


— 
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CHARLES I where with God hath indowed all living creatures, | 


An? 1643. viz. the law of felf-preſervation. If to theſe fo 

womens carneſt complaints be added what lord Clarendon 

aays, that the King reſolved fo to proceed, that every 

thing ſhould appear to be done by the council of 

Ireland, the ſending back the parliament's com- 

miſſioners, and the changes made among the lords- 

Juſtices, and members of the council, one can ſcarce 

help ſuſpecting theſe complaints to be all begged, 

purpoſely to ſerve for pretenſe to the ceſſation. This 

Tulbiclon ſeems the more probable, as at that time 

the affairs of the Engliſh in Ireland were on a very 

good footing, and as the marquis of Ormond had juſt 

gained, at Roſs, a ſignal victory over the rebels. 

Accordingly the lords-juſtices, as well as the officers, 

took care not to make the rebels progreſs the 

ground of their complaints, but only the want of 
money, proviſions and ammunition. 

Be this ſo or otherwiſe, this remonſtrance of the 

officers being ſent to his Majeſty, he thence took 

mond to treat occaſion to ſend Ormond a commiſſion, impowering 

_ the re. him to treat with the rebels, and agree with them 


Charles im- 
wers Or- 


April 23. upon a ceſſation ®, This he notified to the lords- 
Ruſhworth, Juſtices, in a letter, dated April the twenty-third, 
Vol. V. p. 1643, commanding them to aſſiſt that marquis in 
537. the execution of his commiſſion, to the utmoſt of 
2 their power. The date of this commiſſion is not a 
3 little obſervable ; for it evidently ſhews, that the 


year. Scots reſolution to aſſiſt the parliament, which was 
not taken *till the inſuing Auguſt, did not occaſion 
this truce with the Iriſh rebels. 


The lords- The third of May, Charles renewed his orders 
juſtices very to Ormond concerning the truce. But before the 
urgent ſor marquis had received theſe freſh orders, the lords- 


aid. Juſtices had written to his Majeſty, on the eleventh 


— ditto, in very expreſſive terms, repreſenting the 
Vol. V. p. Wretched ſtate of Ireland; intimating, that they 


538. were all reduced to deſpair for want of money and 
Clarendon, proviſions, tho? *till then the Engliſh forces had 
Vol. II. p. deen not a little ſucceſsful againſt the rebels. 

_ Charles, who meaned to take advantage from this 
—_ _ letter, to demonſtrate to the public the neceſſity 
letter ko the Of ſuch ceſſation as he was concluding, ſent it to 
parliament ; both houſes, who immediately took into conſide- 


June 16. ration this affair. A commitee was appointed, 
* with orders to think of ways to raiſe money for 
0 V. P. Ireland. On this commitee's report, the parlia- 


539. — 544. ment reſolved to raiſe money by voluntary contri- 


butions, and offered very advantageous terms, to 
ſuch as ſhould advance the ſums required (t). But 
and diſpatches Notwithſtanding this, July the ſecond, Charles diſ- 
freſh orders patched freſh orders to the lords-juſtices, and the 
e de, marquis of Ormond, to conclude a truce for one 
8 year, which they were already laboring. From 
5c Lag the twentieth of June, the general council of the 
Vol. II. p. Iriſh, aſſembled at Kilkenny, had granted a com- 
323. miſſion to treat. | | 
Ruſhworth, September the ſeventh, King Charles repeated 
Vol.V. p. his orders to the marquis of Ormond, to conclude 
547. the truce as ſoon as poſſible. At the ſame time, 
he ordered him to ſend into England all ſuch Engliſh 
troops as could be ſpared atter the truce ſhould 
be concluded. His reaſon was, and he could juſtly 
ſay it then, that an army was preparing in Scotland 
to invade England : but there was not any mention 
of that article in the preceding orders, 


The truce At length, the ceſſation was ſigned the fifteenth 
ligned. of September, on condition, that both parties ſhould 
P. 548. 


retain what they then poſſeſſed. Charles founded the 


8 
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neceſſity thereof; firſt, on a remonſtrance preſented CHARLESI 
him, December the firſt, 1642, by four colonels, Ax“ 1643. 
as well in their own, as in the names of max 
other officers, who ſerved in the army of Ireland, 
wherein they told him, it was impoſſible for them to 

ſubſiſt any longer, if means were not found to ſup- 

ply their preſſing wants : ſecondly, on the repeated 

letters ſent from the lords-juſtices to King and par- 

lament, ſince January 1642-3, wherein they faid, 

the army was going to periſh in few days, for want 

of aſſiſtance: thirdly, on the officers ſaid later re- 
monſtrance, of the fourth of April, wherein they 

pretended, a few hours delay to aſſiſt them would 

be too long (2). Nevertheleſs, this army, which 

was reduced to extremity the firſt of December, 

1642, found means to ſubſiſt *rill the fifteenth of 
September 1643, tho' the lords-juſtices complained, 

they had received no ſupplies ſince November. 

This is a clear evidence, that all theſe complaints 

were greatly agravated by private directions from 

his Majeſty, whoſe meaning was to uſe them fot 

pretenſe to the ceſſation. This is what the par- Both hour 
hament repreſented in a declaration, publiſhed on — it. 


account of the Iriſh truce, before they had notice Ruſhworth, 


of its being concluded. They complained in very Vol. V. p. 
ſtrong terms, that they were never acquainted by J ng 
the ſlates of Ireland with the treaty of a ceſſation, n 
much leſs was their advice demanded, notwithſtand- 323. F 
ing that, by act of parliament, and by his Ma- 
jelty's commiſſion under the great-ſeal, both houſes 
were © to adviſe, order and diſpoſe of all things 
«© concerning the government and defenſe of that 
“ kingdom.” They ſaid, that to accompliſh more 
eaſily this diſhonorable ceſſation, thoſe of the ſtate 
in Dublin, who were ſo honeſt and religious as to 
diſſuade it, were firſt diſcountenanced, and at laſt 
put out of their places, and reſtrained to priſon, as 
ſir William Parſons, one of the lords juſtices ; ſir 
John Temple, maſter of the Rolls; fir Adam 
Loftus, vice-treaſurer of Ireland; and fir Robert 
Meredith, likewiſe one of the council. That it was 
made only with a view to diſcourage thoſe who had 
ſubſcribed to advance money upon the parliament's 
propoſals, in order to render impoſſible the main- 
tenance of the army in Ireland, and to imploy ic 
in England, to the deſtruction of the parliament. 
For theſe, and many other reaſons, which I omit to 
avoid prolixity, both houſes declared the intended 
ceſſation void, promiſing to indemnify thoſe who 
ſhould refuſe ſubmiting thereto (3). | 

Mean while Charles, who was aſſured of the con- part of the 
currence of the lords-juſtices, the council of ſtate, Irich army 
and the marquis of Ormond, general of the army, Jand in Eng- 
ſo managed that, on concluding this truce, all the land to ſerve 
Engliſh troops which could be ſpared were ſent him — 4 
over. Theſe forces landed at Moſtyn, in Flintſhire, 3 3 
and their firſt attempt was upon Hawarden-caſtle, Ruſhwoith, 
which was ſurrendered to them the fourth of De- Vol. V. p. 
cember. Then they took ſome other ſmall places 299 300. 
in Cheſhire (4); after which lord Byron, who com- 
manded for the King in thoſe parts, beſieged Nant- 
wich, January the fifteenth, 1643-4. Three days 
after, making a ſudden and violent ſtorm on five 
different parts of the town at once, he was every 
where repulſed with the loſs of many of his men. 
At length, the twenty-firſt ditto, lord Fairfax, who They are in- 
advanced to relieve the town, intirely routed the tirely routed 
Iriſh army, conſiſting of three thouſand foot (who - Sqm Fair- 


were almoſt all ſlain or taken priſoners ) and p. 300—30z. 
Clarendon, 


om e 


(1) The adventurers were to have ſuch and ſuch towns, with ſo many acres of land for ſecurity, upon advancing ſuch a ſum 330 


upon each town. 


(2) The remonſtrance has not any ſuch words, They ſay 
« ready to rob and ſpoil one another.“ 


Ihe ſum propoſed to be raiſed, was 200,000 l. 


Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 540, 542. 
indeed; they are brought to ſo great exigency, that they are 


$37 g To 
(3) Whitelock ſays, twenty thouſand Engliſh and Scots, in the North of Ireland, vowed “ to live and die together in oppo- 


<< fition to the ceflation.” Mem. »> 


(4) Namely, Beztton-caltle, Northwich, Crew-houſe, Dedington-houſe, and Acton. church. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 300, 301. 


Vol. II. 9 'Y 


eighteen 


— “446 
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CHaRLEsSl eighteen hundred horſe, moſt of whom eſcaped by 

An? 1643. flight, but were ſo diſperſed that they could not do 

LY his Majeſty any farther ſervice. olonel George 

—— taken Monk was taken in this action, and ſent priſoner 

pruoner. to the Tower of London, where he remained ſome 
time, *till he finally took arms under the parlia- 
ment (1). Thus King Charles received no advan- 
tage by theſe troops; nay, they rather did him 
great prejudice, in that, by all his proceedings to 
procure them, he confirmed the miſtruſt entertained 
by many of his being concerned in the Iriſh rebel- 
lion. 

Severalevents 


of the year actions, and of what paſſed in Scotland and Ireland, 


1643. I have been conſtrained to paſs over diverſe im- 


ortant events of this year 1643, whereof it will 
ho neceſſary to make ſome mention, tho? without 
any connection, as they are of a different nature. 

The reader, by obſerving the dates, may readily 
; perceive their relation to the general affairs. 1 
ſhall begin with certain projects framed at London, 
to compel the parliament to make peace, while both 
armies were in the field. . 

King Charles was ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
notion, that fear alone held moſt people attached to 
the parliament, and that if he procured them a good 
opportunity to hold up their heads, he ſhould oblige 
both houſes to make a ſpeedy peace, without de- 
manding ſecurities, which made the principal ob- 
ſtacle. This was Charles's favorite ſcheme, as well as 
of his miniſters, his council, his friends and adherents, 
in London and elſewhere; and this was the ſpring 
of ſeveral projects to force the parliament to a 
peace. It would indeed be very ſtrange, that ſo 
many able men ſhould be of this opinion, without 
any manner of foundation. But, on the other hand, 
one knows not what to think, when it 1s conſidered 
that, of ſo many projects grounded upon this ſup- 
poſition, not one ſucceeded, which ſeems to argue 


A plot to force 
the parlia- 
ment to a 
peace. 


that the majority of people were not for his Ma- | 


jeſty. Howſoever this be, it is certain, Charles had 


many friends in London, and in the parliament | 


itſelf, who ſerved him artfully, by pretending to 
dread that the war would be deſtructive to the 
parliament 3 and thereby they aimed at infuſing a 


real terror into the people, and gradually diſpoſing 


them to wiſh and ſue for Joe: Theſe men incei- 
or 


private correſpondence with the court, in order to 
act according to directions, his Majeſty ſent fre- 
quent meſſengers to London, ſometimes ſecretly, 
othertimes openly, under color of bringing meſſages 
to the parliament, in order to convey his inſtructions 


Charles allows Paſſed in both houſes, and the city. With this 
freecommercg View, in December 1642, he publiſhed for the Lon- 
between his doners ſakes, as was pretended, a proclamation for 
quarters and the free and ſafe paſſage of all goods, wares and 
London. ; . | 

December g. merchandizes to the city. But the commons, ſuſ- 
Ruſhworth, pecting fome hidden myſtery under this condeſcen- 
Vol. V. p. fion, did, in the inſuing month, paſs two orders; 
83. one, Thar no carriers or waggoners would be per- 


1 orb ia it. mited to go to Oxford, or elſewhere, without ſpecial 
** 5 '& licenſe from the parliament: the other, that any agent 
P- 1x7. or ſervant to a 2 in arms againſt the parlia- 
maent, wha ſhould preſume to enter Weſtminſter, 
or reſide about London, ſhould be forthwith ap- 

prehend as a ſpy. The tenth of April following, 


þ My | theſe orders were renewed, and even extended to all 
perſons who ſhould come from the King's quarters 
to London without a faſe- conduct, and the fame was 
printed and publiſhed. 


To avoid interrupting the thread of military 


To all appearance, his Majeſty, who had fo ChARLES! 
many correſpondents in London, was not ignorant An? 164 
of this order. Nevertheleſs, on pretenſe it was not — 3 
ſignified to him in form, he fent a meſſage to the His Majeſty 
parliament with an offer of peace in general £2 2 mel- 
terms, without demanding a pafs: for the bearer. hene _ 
But the commons, reſolving to ſtop the courſe of out a paß; | 
theſe artifices, which ſerved to carry on Charles's May 20. 
private correſpondence in London, ordered the Ruſbworth, 
meſſenger to be ſent to priſon, for coming without , **. ”* 

a ſafe- conduct. Three days after, to ſhew the wo is in 
people that his Majeſty vainly amuſed them with priſoned. 
hopes of a peace, they impeached the Queen of high- The Queen 
treaſon, and ſent up the impeachment to their Iord- f ccuſed of 
fhips, by mr. Pym. Charles, full of indignation at Ray bn. 
this extraordinary proceeding, iſſued a proclama- 2 4 
tion, to forbid obedience to the orders of both Charles for- 
houſes; declaring, he acknowledged them no lon- bids obedience 
ger for houſes of parliament. 2 

Affairs were in this poſture, when both houſes Vol 3 
diſcovered a conſpiracy formed in London, always 331m. 
under color of procuring peace, refuſed by the par- Clarendon, 
lament. I ſhall give the particulars of this con- Vol. II. p. 
ſpiracy, as they were communicated by mr. Pym 2, 4 
to the peers, at a conference between the two = 


to force th 
houſes. He told them; e 2 


IJ. That the conſpiracy was formed of a mix- 2 peace. 
ture and conjunction of perſons of ſeveral qua- P. 49“. 
lities, ſome whereof were of both houſes of parlia- "—— 
e ment, others of the city, and others belonging to p. 322. 
<« the court, who in their reſpective places and im- T. May. 
« ployments were to form and perfect the work, 

« raiſed out of the aſhes of the late petition of 
“ London for peace. 

« Il. The chief actors were mr. Waller, a 
« member of the houſe of commons, who pre- 

« tended, and gave out to the reſt, that many 
ce others of that houſe, and of the lords, were privy 
„ to and concerned therein; mr. Tompkins, a 
« gentleman living in Holborn, brother-in-law to 
*« the ſaid mr. Waller, and a ſervant to the Queen, 
& as being ſecretary to the commiſſioners for her 
«© Majeſty's revenue; mr. Challoner, a noted ci- 
e tizen; one mr. Blinkard ; mr. Alexander Hamp- 
* den, who brought the laſt meſſage from the 
King; mr. Haſſel, one of his Majeſty's meſ- 


| 6 ſengers, &c. 
fantly labored to fow diſcord between parliament | ** 
and people. As it was neceſſary for them to hold | 


II. The method was, for ſeveral perſons in 
the city to diſpoſe themſelves into a commitee, 
„to hold intelligence with both armies, the court, 
and the parliament, to take a general ſurvey of 


the affeCtions of all the inhabitants within the 
| «© weekly bills of mortality, which was to be done 


| under theſe three ranks, right men, (or of the 
to his friends, and be exactly informed of what | 


« King's party) averſe men,” (or the well- affected 
<< to the parliament) and moderate men,” (or neu- 
6 trals;z) to conſider of arms, ammunition, and all 
e proviſions of war, to appoint out of themſelves 
e ſele&t perſons to treat with mr. Waller and mr. 
«© Tompkins in relation to the city, court and par- 
% liament ; as alſo with fir Nicholas Criſp, fir 
*« George Binion, captain Roydon, and others at 
« Oxford. 

«© IV. Mr. Waller's province was, to ingage a con- 
ſiderable part of the lords and commons, and to 
« be a means of conveying counſels, reſolutions 
and intelligence between them and the faid city- 
«© commitee. Mr. Tompkins was not only an aſſi- 
« ſtant to mr. Waller therein, but an inſtrument 
“ to convey, by Haſſel and others, their proceed- 
« ings to the court, principally to lord Falkland, 
« and to receive thence directions, powers and 
« commands, | 


A 
A 


La 
A 


(1) Among the priſoners were taken a hundred and twenty Iriſh women with long knives, wherewith they were ſaid to have 
yu miſchiet. This fight was reported to be as ſharp, for the time, as any had happened betore in thoſe wars. Ruſhworth, 


ol. V. p. 302. 


« M. For 
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&« V, For preventing diſcovery, proteſtations 
of ſecreſy were taken, as they were Chriſtians, 
not to diſcloſe it, and no man in the city was to 
indeavor the ingaging above two, whereby no 
one man could impeach many. 

„ VI. From the court, mr. Heron and mr. 
Alexander Hampden, and others imployed 
upon meſſages from the King to the parlia- 
ment were to convey directions, incourage- 
ments and advice to thoſe in London, and 
authority was to be given under the great- 
ſeal, and warrants under the King's hand, for 
ſetling a council of war, naming generals and 
other officers, execution of martial law, raiſing 
money and providing arms; and, to facilitate 
the whole, part of the King's forces to be in 
readineſs to aſſiſt the party here, as there ſhould 
be occaſion, 

« VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf were, 
to ſeize the King's children, to ſecure ſeveral 
members of parliament, particularly lord Say, 
lord Wharton, mr. Pym, fir Philip Stapleton, 
colonel Hampden, and colonel Strode, as alfo 
the lord-mayor and commitee of the militia, 


< under pretenſe of bringing them to a legal 
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trial; to ſeize upon the out-works, forts, ma- 
gazines, gates and other places of importance 
in the city, with the Tower, and ler in the 
King's forces, and in the mean time to reſiſt 
and obſtruct all payments, impoſed by autho- 
rity of the two houſes for tupport of their 
armies. ; 

% VIII. For their authority, they had the ſol- 
lowing commiſſion brought up by lady. Aubigny 


(who was under cuſtody) the ſaid commiffion 1 


being found hid under ground in mr. Tomp- 
kins's cellar. 40 

IX. In purſuance of this commiſſion, they had 
often conſulted of a general, and treated of 
his buſineſs with fir Hugh Pollard, priſoner in 
the Compter, once a member of the houſe of 
commons, but expelled, being accuſed of having 
a hand in the deſign to bring up the Northern 
army againſt the parliament. And a declara- 
tion was ready drawn, ſeting forth the cauſe of 
their taking up of arms to be in purſuance of 
their late proteſtation; to maintain the true 
reformed Proteſtant religion againſt all Papiſts 
and Sectaries; to oppoſe illegal aſſeſſments, &c. 
which was to be diſtributed to their friends, 
and, on the night of their riſing, ſet upon the 
poſts round about London. Concerning which 
time of their riſing they had alſo conſulted (of 
which preciſe notice was to be ſent to Oxford, 
as to the day and hour) and ſome moved to 
have it done on Wedneſday, the laſt of May 
(being the faſt-day, and the very next day 
after the firſt intimation was given towards a 
diſcovery) but it had been put off, and not fully 
concluded; it being ſaid, it ſhould be left to 
the lords to determine,“ who Waller pretended 
ſhould ſide with them. Mr. Haſſel lay cloſe 
at Beaconsfield, and had word ſent, the great 
ſhip was come in the Downs, by which he 
was to underſtand, that the deſign was near 
ripe; and he acquainted lord Falkland at 
Oxford therewith, and received anſwer, that 
they ſhould haſten it with all ſpeed, and when 


to imploy their beſt efforts. 


cc 


** fifteen miles of London, to be ready upon no- 

tice to fall into the works, and aſliſt; and 
white ribbons or tape was agreed to be worn by 
all concerned in this action, to diſtinguiſh them.” 


cc 


DE ONE 


Lord Clarendon, who is very diffuſe upon this Vol. II. p. 
conſpiracy, denies neither the plot itſelf, nor the 194. 


King's commiſſion, brought to London by lady 
Aubigny (1); but urges, that the parliament con- 
founded in one ſingle plot two difterent projects; 
the firſt formed by Waller, Tompkins and Chal- 
loner, who were at London ; and the other by ſir 
Nicholas Criſp, who, being recorder of London (2), 
had been impriſoned, and eſcaping. had retired 
to Oxford. Mighty well: but whether there 
were two = or one, it is no lets apparent, 
that King Charles's deſign was to compel the par- 
liament to a peace, and that his repeated meſſages 
to both houſes, with offers of peace, were frequently 


but artifices to carry on his correſpondence in 
London. 


This diſcovery cauſed both houſes to reſolve on Oath agreed 
uniting themſelves ſtill more ſtrictly together, by a on by chetwo 
new covenant or oath, tendered to all the members, houſes. 
and after wards to the army, and ſuch of the people une 6. 


as were willing to take it. Tompkins, Challoner, 
and two others were hanged. But Waller ſaved his 
life, paying a fine of ten thouſand pounds, 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 


325 
and Clarendon, 


330. 


was baniſhed the Kingdom. Hampden died in pri- Vol. II. p. 
ſon before his ſentence, and Haſſel died likewiſe 108, 199, 
the night before his trial. The ill ſucceſs of this“ 


ſcheme prevented not the like from being contrived 
in the ſucceeding Auguſt. | 

Since the miſcarriage of Waller's conſpiracy, 
Charles had a train of ſucceſſes, which revived the 
courage of his friends at London, who were near 
deſponding. Lord Fairfax was defeated at Ather- 
ton, in Yorkſhire, The Queen was got to her con- 


fort, with a conſiderable tupply. Waller was in- 


tirely routed at Roundway-down ; and his Majeſty, 
now maſter of Briſtol, was preparing to attack 


Gloceſter. Thus, crowned with ſucceſs, he judged New plot. 


this a favorable opportunity to force the parlia- Augutt. 


ment to a peace, and all his London: friends began 
Whether this project 
had its riſe at court, or Charles had only approved 
it, he believed it requiſite to prepare peoples 
minds by a public declaration, to this purport : 
VIZ, 


„As the grievances and loſſes of no particular Charles's de- 
* perſons could be compared to the damage he claration after 
« himſelf ſuſtained ; ſo a peace could not be ſo his ſucceſſes, 
welcome to any man as to him. God Almighty te Prepare the 
« knew with what unwillingneſs, and anguiſh of PP": 


«© ſou}, he ſubmited to the neceſſity of taking up 
«© defenſive arms: and the world knew, with what 
« juſtice and bounty he had repaired his ſubjects, for 
all the preſſures they had borne, by ſuch excellent 
laws, as would for ever have prevented the like; 
ce and with what earneſtneſs he deſired to add any 


thing for the eſtabliſhment of the religion, laws 


<« and liberty of the kingdom; all which had 
ee been evidently invaded by thoſe who had ſa- 
. crificed the public good to their own ends. He 
ce well remembered the proteſtation made by him, 
« at the head of his army, to defend and main- 
« tain the true reformed Proteſtant religion, and 


the death of her 


(1) This lady, 


with the conſent of both houſes, went to Oxford, to tranſact her own affairs with the King, upon 
huſband, who was killed at Edge-hill, and having done her buſineſs, and being ready to return, ſhe 


ſired by the King, to carry a ſmall box (in which was put the commiſſion) to London, and deliver it to one who 
1 come or it wich ſuch 3 which * did — "af not knowing what ſhe carried. Clarendon, Vol. II. 
p. 195. Ludlow (Vol. I. p.82.) ſays, She brought the commiſſion made up in the hair of her head. 4, Cl 
(2) This does not appear. He is ſaid only to be a popular citizen, and had been an officer in the trained bands, Cla- 
rendon ibid. p. 194. ; 


6e. if 


p. 233. 


923 


they were ready, three thouſand of the Kiypg's Cranes) 
forces were to advance, from Oxford, within An? 1643. 


——— — - 
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Caantesl © if it ſhould pleaſe God to blefs his arms with 


The houſe of 


An? 1643. $ ſacceſs, he would maintain the juſt privileges and 


freedom of parliament, and govern by the known 
« Jaws of the land, for whoſe defenſe only that 


| on account of the proſperous ſucceſs of his Majeſty's Cy A 

arms, and inſinuated, that the conſequences mould 1 
be prevented by a pacification. But, as the cx. Loma? 
ample of Tompkins and Challoner had effectually 1 


army was raiſed,” And there could not be a more] terrihed the King's moſt devoted friends, not one 


« fſeaſonable time to renew that proteſtation than 


dared openly expoſe himſelf to the ſame danger. 


<« now, when God had vouchſafed him fo many victo-¶ It was therefore reſolved among them, that the 


« rics, which would hinder him from falling under 


houſe of lords ſhould firſt break the ice, and pro- 


« the ſcandalous imputation, that his meflages of poſe to the commons a peace, which ſhould be 


<< peace proceeded from the weaknels of his power, 


ſeconded by the King's friends in London. The 


« not love of his people. He declared therefore to| upper-houſe conſiſted but of few peers, ſome of 


« all the world, in the preſenſe of God, that he was 
<« ſo far from intending any alteration of the reli- 
de gion eſtabliſhed, in which he was born and 
« bred, and would reſolutely die, or from the 
<« leaſt thought of invading the liberty and pro- 
ce perty of the ſubject, or violating the juſt privi- 
* * of parliament, that the preſervation of the 


whom were either openly or privately for the King: 
others were his enemies; and ſome were ready ta 
tollow the ſtream, which way ſoever it carried them, 
Theſe latter were thoſe whom Charles's party 
{trove to gain by various means, in order to be 
ſuperior in the houſe of lords, ſome by promiſes, 
others by threats, and ſome again by way of per- 


« eſtabliſhed religion, the laws, the liberties of | ſuaſion, intimating to them the abſolute neceſſity 


« his people, and the juſt privileges of parlia- 
„ ment, ſhould be equally his care, as the main- 
« tenance of his own rights. Whether thoſe who 
« were enemies to the eſtabliſhed eccleſiaftical 
« government, who perſecuted the learned, ortho- 
« dox miniſters, and put into their places 1gno- 
« rant, ſeditious and ſchiſmatical preachers, who 
ce vilified the book of Common-prayer, and pro- 


of a peace. In ſhort, they ſecured a majority of voices 
in the upper-houſe : not that all on whom they 
prevailed directly promiſed being abſolutely at 
his Majeſty's devotion; that was not the point, 
but only to agree that a peace ſhould be propoſed 
by their houſe, which could not be otherwiſe con- 
ſidered than as a propofal very innocent. The 
managers of this ſcheme took care not to propoſe 


« fained God's worſhip, were like to advance] Peace without ſome ſuch terms as Charles preciſely 
« religion : whether thoſe who, without the leaſt required: doing otherwiſe alone had been ſufficient to 
« ſhadow of law, impoſed exorbitant taxes upon | Make them loſe ſeveral of thoſe they had gained. They 
<« their fellow ſubjects, impriſoned, tormented had only to ingage the commons to enter into nego- 
<« and murdered them, were like to preſerve the Ciation, after which, they hoped the ſuperiority 
« liberty and property of the ſubject: and whe- his Majeſty then had, ſupported with the in- 


4 ther thoſe who had invaded the juſt rights of the 
« crown, denied the King his negative voice, 
« awed and terrified the members of both houſes, 
de were like to vindicate the privileges of parlia- 
ment, all the world might judge,” Finally, after 
ſundry invectives againſt the two houſes, he con- 
cluded with ſaying : «+ Whoſoever have been 
% miſ-led by thoſe whoſe hearts, from the begin- 
ing, have deſigned all this miſchief, and ſhall re- 
deem their paſſed crimes by their preſent ſervice 


deavors of his party, would be capable to remove 
ſuch difficulties as might occur in the principal arti- 
cles. This reſolution taken, their lordſhips deſired 
a conference with the commons, whereat they de- 
clared, that they had determined on tending to his 
Majeſty propoſitions of peace, and hoped the com- 
mons would concur with them. The propoſitions 
were : | . bk”. 
„ 1, That both armies might be preſently dif- Propoſitions 
„ banded, and his Majeſty be intreated to return for peace by 


e and loyalty, in the apprehending or oppoſing | ** to his parliament, upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould the Pecs. 


„ ſuch who ſhall continue to bear arms againſt us, 


% and ſhall uſe their utmoſt indeavors to reduce 
<< thoſe men to their due obedience, and to reſtore 
e the kingdom to its wonted peace, ſhall have 
<«< cauſe to magnify our mercy, and to repent the 
<< treſpaſſes commited againſt ſo juſt and gracious 


a Sovereign. (1). 


It eaſy to perceive that, by this declaration, and 
eſpecially by its concluſion, Charles's aim was to 
excite and authoriſe an inſurrection in London 
againſt both houſes, and what happened preſently 
after puts it abſolutely beyond all doubt. This de- 
claration was therefore preparative for the execution 
of a plot, to compel the parliament to a peace. 


„give him ſatisfaction. | — uſt 5, 


«*« 2, That religion might be ſetled with the 
<« advice of a ſynod of :divines, in ſuch a manner 
«« as his Majeſty, with the conſent of both houſes 
«« of parliament, ſhould appoint. 

« 3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, 
«© might be ſetled by a bill; and the militia, forts 
<« and ſhips of the kingdom, put into ſuch hands 
as the King ſhould appoint, with the approba- 
<« tion of both houſes of parliament : and his Ma- 
e jeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and wholly re- 
| ** ſtored unto him; only deducting ſuch part as 

«© had been, of neceſſity, expended for the main- 
“ tenance of his children, and not otherwiſe. 


Undoubtedly, King Charles was really deſirous of | “ 4. That all the members of both houſes, who 
peace: but it muſt be always remembered what | ** had been expelled only for abſenting themſelves, 
peace it was he ſo earneſtly wiſhed. It was a peace] or mere compliance with his Majeſty, and no 
which ſhould re-inveſt him with all his preroga-| ** other matter of fact againſt them, might be 
tives, after which he promiſed to govern according] reſtored to their places. 


to the known laws of the land. But in this pro- 
miſe lay the whole difficulty of a peace z the par- 


« 5. That all delinquents, from before the tenth 
« day of January 1641, ſhould be delivered up 


liament pretending it could not be relied on, and | << to the juſtice of parliament, and a general par- 
this Prince offering no other ſecurity than his] don for all others on both ſides. LOTS 
word, tacitly ſuppoſing it a crime to call in queſtion | ** 6. And laſtly, that there might be an act of 


his ſincerity. .. ES NE 
No ſooner was this declaration publiſhed, than 


lords propoſe the King's friends began their uſual artifices in Lon- 
fending to his don. They affected being in extraordinary terror, 


Nlajeſty ofters 


ot peace. 
(larendon, 
Vol. Il. p. 
245. 


« oblivion for all by-gone deeds, and acts of ho- 

“e ſtility.“ | | 
Very poſlibly, thoſe who had got theſe propo- 

ſirions paſſed in the houſe of peers, did not An. 


(1) Adding, We deſire all our good ſubjects, who have really wiſhed us well, now God has done ſuch wonderful things 
« for us, vigorouſly to indeavor to put an end to all theſe miſeries, by bringing in men, money, plate, horſes, or arms, to 
our aid, that ſo we being not wanting to ourſelves, 8 confidence expect the continuance of God's favor, to reſtore us 


all to that bleſſed harmeny of affection, which may eſta 


liſh a firm peace.” 


ſelves 


— 


Bc 
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Thecommons 
in a fright 
conſent to the 

ropoſitions. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 
246. 


The city of 
London's pe- 
tition againſt 
the ſame. 
247. 
33. 
Vol. V. p. 


356. 


The propoſi- 
tions re- 


jected. 


The womens 
tumult. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 
357. 

* With white 
filk ribbons 
in their hats. 


dations. The difficulties which occured in the 
three firſt propoſitions had been frequently de- 


bated, both before and ſince the war commenced, 


without any poſſibility of coming to a concluſion. It 
was therefore unlikely that King Charles would, 
in his proſperity, grant what he had denied when 
his affairs were not in ſo promiſing a ſituation. But, 
as I hinted, they who managed this contrivance, 
aimed only at procuring a negociation; perſuaded 
as they were that, by their intereſt and cabals, or 
by the peoples riſing, they ſhould ger theſe points 
decided in his Majeſty's favor. For that reaſon, 
the chief propoſition, viz. the third concerning 
the militia, which the parliament had always fully 
explained, was expreſſed in a very general and 
ambiguous manner, in theſe terms, That the 
«« militia might de ſetled by a bill.” 

The commons perfectly ſaw what was the aim of 
thoſe who projected theſe propoſitions, and were 
thereat not a little terrified. The houſe was appre- 
henſive, that they were but too powerfully ſup- 

rted ; otherwiſe, it was not likely they ſhould 

ave taken ſuch a ſtep, when a commitee was al- 


ready gone to deſire aſſiſtance from the Scots. It 


was therefore, after a long debate, refolved by a 


majority, that the propoſitions ſhould be tranſmited 


to his Majeſty. Very ſeemingly, this reſolution was 
taken merely to amuſe Charles's friends, and to 
gain time, in order more eaſily to diſconcert their 
meaſures: ſince the lord-mayor of London, at- 
tended with a croud of people, came next day to 
the lower houſe, whereof he was a member, and 
delivered a petition from the common: council, 
wherein the houſe was requeſted to perſiſt in their 
former reſolutions, and reject their lordſhips pro- 
poſitions. The lord-mayor withal affirmed, that the 
Londoners were ready to exert their utmoſt towards 
a vigorous proſecution of the war. Whereupon 
the houſe reſumed courage, and reverſed the pre- 
cedirg day's reſolves. Thus his Majeſty's parti- 
ſans were in their turn greatly imbaraſſed, and 
under a neceſſity of taking new meaſures. The 
expedient they deviſed was to make the women 
riſe, in hopes that ſuch a ſtrange inſurrection might 
produce one more important, and occaſion ſome 
revolution. 5 

Auguſt the ninth, a petition for peace was pre- 
ſented to the commons by two or three thouſand 
women *. The conditions by them propoſed were 
preciſely thoſe which Charles had always offered. A 
general anſwer being ſent them, they were not ſatis- 
fied, and their number by noon increaſing to five 
thouſand, they came to the door of the houſe, cry- 
ing Peace ! Peace! give us thoſe traitors who are 
cc againſt peace, that we maytear them to pieces; give 
us that dog Pym.” Part of the trained-bands (who 
uſually ſtood centinel there) firing upon them with 
powder only, to fright them, they laughed at ir, 
and finding a heap ot brickbats in the yard, threw 
them at thole centinels, whom they made ſcamper, 
Some companies of ſoldiers being at length ſent for, 
they, after uſing fair means in vain, drew and cut 
them over their hands and faces. A ballad-ſinger 
was killed on the ſpot {1), and another woman 
loſt her noſe, whereof it was faid ſhe afterwards 
died. They finally all diſperſed. Lord Clarendon 
affirms, they were the wives of ſubſtantial citizens 
which is ſcarcely credible (2). Thus ended the grand 
project of forcing the parliament to a peace; a pro- 
ject wherein means was found to ingage diverſe 
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ſelves believe a peace could be made on theſe foun- 


peers, and many, commoners, under color that a Cnars.esI 
peace was neceſſary to the ſtate. Nothing could AN? 1643. 
be truer 3 but care was taken not to diſcover t 


them that, on pretenſe of laboring for the public, 
the, King's advantage only was really aimed at. 


The earl of Eſſex was of their number who moſt Character of 
wiſhed for peace; but not ſuch a peace as the court the carl of 


and its adherents were ſeeking. 
peace, and uſed their utmoſt indeavors to procure it: 
but it was ſuch a one as King Charles offered, i. e. 
a peace founded only upon his word. Eſſex deemed 
it not impracticable, in concluding a peace, to find 
neceſſary ſecurities for the nation's liberties : as ap- 
pears in his letter to the ſpeaker (dated July the 
ninth) wherein, after the deſcription of Chalgrave- 


Theſe were for Effex. 


field: he fays, „If it were thought fit to lend to His letter to 


G6 


religion, the Jaws and liberties of the ſubject 


and to bring unto juſt trial thoſe chief delinquents 
who have brought all this miſchief to both king- 
« doms; and (as my lord of Briſtol ſpake once 
„ in parliament) how we may be ſccured to have 
theſe things performed hereafter ; or elſe, it his 
Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to abſent hiniſelf, there may 


cC 
cc 


cc 


cc 


unhappy diſtractions by a battle, which, when 
and where they ſhall chuſe, that may be 
thought any way indifferent, I ſhall be ready to 
perform that duty I owe you; and the propo- 
ſitions, to be agreed upon between his Majeſty 
and the parliament, may be ſent to ſuch an in- 
different place, that both armics may be drawn 
«© near the one to the other; that if peace be not 
concluded, it may be ended by the ſword.” 

This, moſt apparently, is not the language of a 


man propoſing a peace to gratify the King, and 


his Majeſty to have peace, with the ſetling of the ſpeaker. 


July g. 
? Ruſhworth, 


p. 


291. 


be a day ſet down to give a period to all theſe 


ſolely with intent to procure a negociation whence. 


his Majeſty might reap ſome. advantage; but of 
one who heartily wiſhed for ſuch a peace as might 
put a happy period to the kingdom's diſtractions 3 
or, if that could not be by means of a peace, to 
end them at leaſt by a battle. He was doubtleſs 
of opinion, that the nation would run leſs hazard 
by venturing a deciſion by arms, than by continu- 
ing the war. Nothing better demonſtrates the up- 
rightneſs of his intentions : but few in thoſe days 
were of a like diſpoſition. King Charles likewiſe 


paſſionately wiſhed for peace; but it was on con- 


dition he ſhould be no loſer by it; that he ſhould 
be reſtored to all his rights, and his word relied on 
for what was to come. Touching religion, all he 
would yield was, that the Preſbyterians ſhould not 
by penal laws be forced to a conformity with the 
church of England : thitherto he had advariced no- 


thing which might make them hape for a public 


toleration of their creed. The parliament for their 
part alſo wiſhed for peace, provided by this peace the 
King was reſtrained from returning to his former 
courſes, i. e. was ſo humbled that he ſhould not 


have power to make one ſtep without the conſent 


of both houſes, and injoy only the empty name of 
a King, with ghe external. badges of royalty. As 
to religion, very many, as well members as others, 


' prefered the war's continuation, let what would be 


— 


the event, to the ſeeing prelates reſtored to their 
power. This muſt be always remembered, when 


either party is introduced mentioning peace. A 


diſpoſition like the earl of Eſſexs was un- 
doubtedly, the cauſe why ſome were dazzled with 
the bare ſound of peace, and the limitations inſerted 
in the propoſitions to be ſent to his Majeſty, when 


(1) Ruſhworth (Vol. V. p. 358.) ſays, ſhe was ſhot by the centinels, who, upon the brickbats flying about their ears, 


were forced to j:re balls. 


Lord Clarendon affirms, that many of the women were killed and wounded. 
'2) The above collector ſays, they were generally of the meaner ſort. 


It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Whitelock, who is ſo 


particular in whatever related to the houſe of commons, takes not the leaſt notice of this remarkable tumult. 


Yor, It. 
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CrarLesl the late plot was in agitation : but it may be at- 


AN” 1643. firmed, that the chief authors of this artifice were 
= fir from having the nation's welfare in view, 


and thought only of ſerving the King their patron. 


I queſtion not, but ſome others were rr into 


a conſent to the propoſitions, by reaſon of the end 
propoſed by the Preſbyterian party, and now pub- 
licly known, perceiving that the advantages the 
parliament might gain upon his 4 cd by a con- 
tinuation of the war, would only ſerve to ruin the 

church of England with greater facility. 
Charles tries Eſſex's integrity occaſioned his SEN what 
in vain to gain uſually befals honeſt men in civil diſſenſions, where 
_—_ — the moderate paſs for indifſerent, and coldly at- 
6 fected to their party. King Charles, who was in- 
Vol. II. p. formed of this nobleman's moderation, imagined 
338. he deſired a peace only becauſe he was diſſatisfied 
which renders with the parliament, and convinced of the injuſtice of 
an the cauſe he had eſpouſed. In this belief, he un- 
ent. ſucceſsfully uſed all means to gain him. Contrari- 
wiſe, the moſt violent of the party grew jea- 
| Jous of this earl, perceiving he was no proper inſtru- 
ment for their deſigns. Wherefore they no longer 
confided in him, or at leaſt, feigned not to truſt him, 
in order to have, by his removal, another general, 
more compliant and manageable, They turned their 
The earl of Ves on the earl of Mancheſter, known formerly by 
e. le the name of lord Kimbolton, and began with ad- 
made general vancing him to the command of their forces in the 
of the aſſociat· Eaſtern aſſociated counties (whereto Lincolnſhire 
ed counties. was lately added) to oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle ; 


P. 248. and an ordinance was paſſed for preſſing men to 
reinforce this army. | 

Eſſex diſ- Had the earl of Eſſex ſided with the parliament 

gulicd, merely thro? paſſion, humor, or intereſt, the mor- 


tifications he met with would have been apt to 
make him turn to the King, to be revenged 
on the two houſes : but that was not his character. 
Tho? he had frequently complained of the diſregard 
ſhewn him, in leaving his army without recruits 
and cloaths, and tho? ſeveral lords of Charles's 
party took this occaſion to indeavor perſuading him 
to ſhift ſides, he ever remained firm to his prin- 
ciples, How ſtrong ſoever their ſollicitations might 
be, he never gave the leaſt reaſon to believe him 
capable of betraying the parliament, who had 
truſted him with the command of their forces. 
Both houſes being informed of the inſtances made 
to their general, aſſured him of their eſteem and 
acknowledgment tor his great ſervices, and pro- 
miſed to recruit and cloath his army, before thoſe 
of fir William Waller, and the earl of Mancheſ- 
ter, which was done accordingly. This ſatisfaction 
was more than ſufficient to make him forget all 
the occaſions of complaint before given him. A 
Clarendon, celebrated hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe 
Vol. II. p. theearl of Eſſex's conſtant attachment to the parlia- 
28 ment, to his not having ſteadineſs enough to ingage 
in an enterpriſe ſo hazardous as that of forcing 


the parliament to peace. I am perſuaded, this 


was owing to King Charles's, and his whole 
party's prepoſſeſſion, that there was not a ſingle 
man tor the parliament, who was ſatisfied of the 
juſtice of his cauſe : nor did they ever forgo this 
prejudice, — : 
Project of The project of thoſe who had undertaken to gain 
Charles's par- the earl of Eſſex was, that, ſo ſoon as he ſhould 
282 give the word, ſuch peers, lords and commoners as 
were in the ſecret, ſhould retire to the army, and 
under its protection proteſt againſt the offered vio- 
lence, the breach of their privileges by the com. 
mon- councibs taking notice of their debates, and 
over-ruling their concluſions, by hindering the 
propoſitions being ſent to his Majeſty. They 


doubted not but, by their example, great numbers 

would take the ame courſe, by which means they n 

hoped to be ſtrong enough to conſtrain the parlia- — 1 

ment to make peace: and, in caſe the houſes 

ſhould remain obſtinate, their deſign was to enter 

on a 5 treaty with the King, as men un- 

deceived who, having been ſeduced by the parlia- 

ment, were at length ſenſible of the injuſtice of their 

cauſe. They fancied all England would do the 

like, and both houſes be utterly abandoned: for 

Charles and his party conſtantly imagined that, 

among all the parliament's adherents, not one was 

ſo thro? perſuaſion, honor and conſcience, but thro? 

ſeduction, fear and ignorance. This cauſed them 

to take ſo many wrong ſteps, to compel the par- 

liament to a peace by the peoples means ; ſteps 

which to that Prince proved extremely prejudicial. 

That with regard to the earl of Eſſex, was no leſs 

ſo than the reſt. Thoſe lords and commoners Clarendon 

concerned in this ſtratagem, as well as in Waller's Vol. II. 

conſpiracy, being apprehenſive that Eſſex would P. 249, 250. 

betray them, thought proper to avoid being called 

to account, by withdrawing to his Majeſty. Of 

this number were the earl of Portland, and lord 

Conway (who had been impriſoned for Waller's af. 

fair, and afterwards releaſed) lord Lovelace (who 

had only ſtayed with the parliament by Charles's 

leave) the earls of Clare, Bedford * and Holland. 8 

The earl of Northumberland, diflatisfied with his 4, Nat Doris 

not having in parliament the ſame credit as for- ack, : 

merly, feigning want of health, obtained the houſe's 

permiſſion for retiring to his ſeat at Petworth, in 

Suſſex. It was generally believed he had aſſu- 

rances from court of not. being there moleſted. The 

retreat of all theſe peers turned greatly to Charles's 

diſadvantage, as it deprived him of ſo many friends 

in parliament, who were all ready-to ſerve him, and 

commonly directed his London favorers. More- 

over, by the abſenſe of theſe nobles, his Majeſty's 

adverſaries were more at their eaſe, and found fewer 

obſtacles to their deſigns than before: for Eſſex's 

army was ſoon after inabled to relieve Gloceſ- 

ter, and the parliament approved of the covenant 

made with Scotland, wherein they would undoubtedly 

have been oppoſed by thoſe who were lately with- 

drawn. I muſt now proceed to other matters. | 
Having juſt hinted above, that ſir John Hotham, Sir John | 

governor of Hull, was apprehended by order of Hotham's dif- 

parliament, it is now time we examine the occaſion Bare, 

of his diſgrace. The King had been ſo inſenſeq P #7? 

againſt him, that there was little probability of 

his ever pardoning the indignity he had received, 

or of Hotham's e ., himſelf into his hands. 

Nevertheleſs, a deſire of poſſeſſing Hull in one, 

and thirſt of revenge in the other, made them 

forget all had paſſed. Hotham, as he could not Rutworth, 

bear that (after the ſervice he had done the parlia- Vol. V. p. 

ment in r Hull for them, without any ſcruple 275. 

at ſo expoſing himſelf to his Sovereign's ind igna- 

tion) lord Fairfax ſhould be appointed commander 

in chief of all the Northern forces, a poſt of honor 

whereof he doubtleſs thought himſelf more worthy, 

determined on taking vengeance for this pretended 

| injuſtice, by delivering the place to his Majeſty (1). 

| The preciſe time of his applying to the earl of 

Newcaſtle is not known; but it is certain he wrote 

to him ſeveral letters, which were communicated to 

her Majeſty while ſhe was in the North. He had xy; 

drawn into the conſpiracy his fon, captain Hotham, 

and it was between them agreed to deliver Hull to 

the Qucen, when on her march with the troops ſhe 

had with her. Mean while young Hotham, having 

given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect him, was ſeized by 


| fir John Meldrum, and fent priſoner to Notingham- June 24. 


) Whitelock (p. 70.) obſerves, that Hotham was high and moroſe, as Fairfax was meek and courteous, 
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caſtle. 
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caſtle. He however found means to eſcape, and 
going to Lincoln, wrote thence to the parliament, 
complaining of the injury done him, and affirming, 
he was ready to anſwer whatever ſhould be laid to 
his charge : but as the Queen was now. on her 
march, and it was time to execute the deſign, he 
returned to Hull, to concert meaſures with his 
father. That Princeſs judged herſelf ſo ſecure of 
having Hull in her power very ſpeedily, that ſhe 
faid in her letter to the King, dated June twenty- 
ſeven, „She ſtayed at Newark but for one thing, 
« to have Hull and Lincoln, for which ſhe hoped 
« he would pardon two days ſtop.” At the ſame 
time orders were ſent to ſeize young Hotham, 


the mayor of Hull was injoined to have his eye on | 


the father, examine his conduct, and take care to 
preſerve the town. The ſon's return to Hull after 
his eſcape from Notingham, the ſuſpicions he al- 
ready lay under, and the notice received from the 
captain of a ſhip of war then in the road, that Hull, 
that night or the next, would be delivered to the 
King, made the mayor (tho* governor Hotham's 
brother-in-law) reſolve to prevent it. That very 
night, while the Hothams were in bed, all the 


townſmen, officers and ſoldiers, of known affection | 


to the parliament, were aſſembled without noiſe, 


and all the ports of the town ſeized, without ſheding. 
one drop of blood, or even diſcharging a muſket. | 


Mean while, I know not for what reaſon, they had 
neglected to ſecure the two Hothams (1), who 
found. means to get out of the town: but, at their 
coming to Beverley, they were both ſeized and 
conducted to London, where, after a long impriſon- 
ment, they were condemned and executed. 


IT wo particulars did King Charles great prejudice | 


with the people, and from which he let ſlip no op- 
portunity to juſtify himſelf, conſcious how nearly 
ſuch prepoſſeſſions might affect his intereſt, The 
firſt was, that he countznanced Popery : the ſecond, 
that he had excited the Iriſh rebellion, or at leaſt 
connived at it. Theſe two articles both houſes 
made no ſcruple to inſinuate, and even to maintain 


openly in their papers: not that they had poſitive 


proof of what they advanced; but, from his actions 
and ſundry paſſed occurrences, they drew inferences, 
to ſome of which it muſt be owned he anſwered but 
weakly or in generals, or, according to his cuſtom, - 


by ambiguous expreſſions capable of a double 
meaning, 


As to the firſt charge, he took occaſion to make 


the following proteſtation, as he was on the very 
point of receiving the euchariſt from the hands of 


archbiſhop Uſher, | 


My lord, 8 
N Eſpy many reſolved Proteſtants, who may 
1 1 declare to the world the reſolution I do now 
make. I have, to the utmoſt of my power, 
prepared my foul to become a worthy receiver; 
and may I fo receive comfort by the bleſſed ſa- 
crament, as I do intend the eſtabliſhment of the 
true reformed Proteſtant religion, as it ſtood in 
its beauty, in the happy days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, without any connivance at Popery. I 
bleſs God that, in the midſt of theſe public dif- 
trations, I have ſtill liberty to communicate; 
and may this facrament be my damnation, it 
my heart do not join with my lips in this pro- 
teſtation.“ 


King Charles was undoubtely very zealous for the 


Proteſtant religion, as profeſſed in the church of 


England; but it is no leſs certain, he never ſcrupled 
favoring Papiſts, whether thro' complaiſance to his 
Queen, or trom a belief, that a rigid obſervance of 
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the penal laws made againſt them was not neceſſary CHARLES 
to the welfare of the Proteſtant religion. It is there- Ax 164 


fore very difficult to explain what he could mean by 


theſe words, without any connivance at Popery.“ 


It cannot be thought, that his intention was to 
ſwear, he would never grant the Papiſts any tole- 


ration, ſince at this very juncture he was negociat- 


ing the Iriſh truce, whereby toleration was granted 
to the Catholics of Ireland; and it will hereatter 
appear that, in treating of a peace with thoſe rebels, 
he ſcrupled not granting them that article. Much 
leſs ſtill may we venture to affirm that, by the 
word *« Connivance,* he underſtood all manner of 
condeſcenſion for Papiſts. This ſenſe would be 
repugnant to his principles and uſual practiſe, It 
ſeems therefore moſt reaſonable ro think, that he 
made a diſtinction between Popery and Papiſts, 
and that when he promiſed to eſtabliſh religion in 
its beauty, his meaning was, that he would ſuffer 
no Popiſh tenets to be mixed, with the church of 
England's doctrines. But if ſuch was his meaning, 


it was not to the purpoſe, ſince this was not pro- 


perly that wherewith he was charged. As he was 
extremely arttul in chuſing expreſſions to which it 
was difficult to give a fixed and determinate ſenſe, 
It is certain his moſt ſolemn proteſtations produced 


not the intended effect. 


As to the ſecond charge, relating to the Iriſh 
rebellion, I do not think I can give a clearet proſ- 
pect of that affair, than by inſerting the ſubſtance 


of a declaration publiſhed, on this occaſion, by 


both houſes, the twenty-fitth of July, 1643. They 


ſhewed: 

„That, in the ſecond year of his Majeſty's reign, Declaration 
* a delign was formed in Ireland, to bring in a ot both houſes 
4 Hunt toleration of the Popiſh religion in that 2 gainſt King 
cc 


ingdom, and to ſuſpend all proceedings againſt 

“ Papiſts, for a ſum of money to be paid his Ma- 
( 1 

jeſty. 

6 grievous a ſin it was to conſent to ſuch a tolera- 

tion, and of what dangerous conſequence it 

might be. 


20 


monſtrance made in the third year of his Ma- 
jeſty's reign, informed that, even then, the Po- 
E religion was profeſſed in every part of that 
ingdom, and that monaſteries and nunneries 
were then newly erected, and repleniſhed with 
men and women of ſeveral orders, beſeeching 
his Majeſty, that ſome ſpeedy courſe might be 
taken for redreſs therein; yet, in the begining 
of the fourth year of his Majeſty's reign, all 
this was granted and confirmed by his Maje- 
ſty, in conſideration of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, to be levied in three years upon 
the kingdom in general, as well upon the Prote- 
ſtants as upon the Papiſts. 
„That many potent and notorious Papiſts had 
been created peers by his Majeſty. 
© That when, by direction of the lord chancellor 
Loftus, and the. earl of Cork, then lords-juſtices, 
proceedings were begun againſt the Papiſts, upon 
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ce church, and the judges in their circuits gave that 


ſtatute in charge, and indictments were framed 
thereupon 3 directions were ſent from England, 
to ſuſpend and ſtay all proceedings upon that 
ſtatute: when, by taking the penalty impoſed 
by that ſtatute, being nine-pence, for abſenting 
from church Sundays and holy-days, the poor 
Proteſtants there might have been eaſed of many 
ce heavy payments and taxes, which were after im- 
«« poſed upon them. | 

«© That the late earl of Strafford, being the 


cc 


(1) The ſon was ſecured, but the father, on the firſt notice 
no orders to ſtop him. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 276. 
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of what was doing, got out at Beverley gate, there having been 


„% King's 


touching the 


Iriſh rebel 
That the then biſhops of Ireland made — ” 


2 proteſtation againſt it, ſeting forth, how Ibid. 


And the houle of commons, in a re- 


the ſtatute of 2 Elizabeth, for not coming to 
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King's lieutenant there, did by his great favorite 
ſir George Ratcliff, one of his Majeſty's privy- 
council of that kingdom, hold correſpondency 
with the Popiſh clergy, and particularly with 
Paul Harris, a known prieſt, who had both 
public and private acceſs to ſir George Ratcliff at 
at all times, as well by night as by day. 

« That, in March 1639, the earl of Strafford 
carried with him into Ireland fir Toby Mat- 
thews, a notorious, pernicious, Engliſh jeſuited 
prieſt (baniſhed, at the begining of this parlia- 
ment, upon the importunity of both houſes) 
lodged this prieſt over- againſt the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, the houſe where the earl did himſelf reſide, 


and from whence this prieſt daily rode to the 


public maſs-houſes in Dublin, and negociated 
the ingaging of the Papiſts of Ireland in the war 
againtt Scotland. 

« When the late lord chancellor Loftus, and the 
earl of Cork, were lords-juſtices, they indeavored 
to ſuppreſs the maſs-houſes in Dublin, and to 
convert them to pious uſes ; one, which was in 
the ſtreet called the Back- lane, they diſpoſed of 
to the univerſity of Dublin, who placed a rector 
and ſcholars in it, and maintained a weekly 
lecture there: but, after the earl of Strafford 
came to the government, the lecture was put 
down, the ſcholars diſplaced, and the houſe be- 
came a maſs-houſe, as formerly 1t had been. 

« That diverſe monaſteries and nunneries were 
newly erected, immediately before the rebellion 
brake forth in ſundry parts of that kingdom. 
That at the Naas, where the earl of Strafford 
had his chief ſeat and reſort, convents of friers, 
namely, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Dominicans, 
were not only permited, but alſo a houſe builded 
there by the ſaid earl, for another purpoſe (as 
he pretended) ſoon after that building was con- 
verted to a friery, by the connivance of the ſaid 
earl. 

« That the Popiſh Iriſh army was kept on foot 
there for a long time after the begining of this 
parliament; to the great fartherance of this re- 
bellion, by teaching thoſe barbarous villains the 
knowledge of arms, under the notion of fight- 
ing againſt Scotland, but now made ule of to 
extirpate both Engliſh and Scots from the king- 
dom of Ireland. | 
And that lead might not be wanting to the 
completing of this intended rebellion, the ſilver- 
mines of that kingdom, which afforded great 
{tore of lead, and therefore fit only to be in the 
hands of Proteſtants of known integrity, were 
farmed out by his Majeſty to moſt pernicious 
Papiſts, namely, ſir George Hamilton, fir Baſil 
Brook, and the like; and upon diſcovery of the 
plot for ſurpriſing the city and caſtle of Dublin, 
diverſe barrels of muſket-bullet were found (upon 
ſearch) in the houſe of the ſaid fir George 
Hamilton, in Dublin, | 


That the earl of Strafford had, by a violent 
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indeavor, intitled his Majeſty by office to the 
whole counties of Roſcommon, Mayo, Slego, 
Galloway, and Clare, and to a great part of 


the counties of Limerick and Tipperary ; by 


which means a door was opened, not only to 
increaſe his Majeſty's revenue, but therewith to 
ſetle a plantation of Proteſtants 3 and yet, when 
the lords-juſtices and council of Ireland did, by 
their letters, exceedingly importune his Majeſty, 
that he would not part with thoſe counties; and 


that the plantation. of Engliſh Proteſtants might 


proceed as was formerly intended; his Majeſty 
notwithſtanding did, in the Queen's preſenſe, by 
a clandeſtine agreement, give away, at the Pa- 
piſts requeſt, thoſe five whole counties, for a rent 
of 2000 l. or thereabouts. 
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That archdeacon Maxwell teſtifies, in his CnARUESIL 


examinations taken in Ireland, that he heard Ax 1 


Tirligh Oge O Neale, brother to fir Phelim O 
Neale, the arch- rebel of Ulſter, confeſs, that 
the rebellion was communicated by the Popiſh 
Iriſh commitee to the Papiſts in England, who 
promiſed their affiſtance. And Mac Mahoun, 
who was to join with lord Mac-guire for the 
ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dublin, being taken and 
examined, at the rack confeſſed, that the ori- 
ginal of that rebellion was brought to them out 
of England by the Iriſh commitee, imployed to 
his Majeſty for redreſs of grievances. 

«© That the earl of Caſtle-haven, a peer of Eng- 
land, and a notorious rebel in Ireland; mr. 
Porter, who declared himſelf a Papiſt in Ire- 
land; fir Baſil Brook, the Popiſh treaſurer for 
the monies raiſed by the Queen's ſollicitation 
for the war againſt the Scots ; mr. Andrew 
Brown, a lawyer of Lincolns-Inn, heretofore 
expelled thence for being a known Papiſt; with 
diverſe other dangerous Engliſh Papiſts, went 


out of England into Ireland, the ſummer before 


the rebellion brake forth, and were very active 
mey. = | | | 


043. 
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« That the rebels in all parts of Ireland pro- EE 


feſſed, that the cauſe of their riſing was, to 
preſerve his Majeſty, and the Queen, from being 
oppreſſed by the Puritan parliameat ; and that 


it was by their conſent, for they had good 
warrant in black and white for what they did. 
They called the Engliſh army, parliament-- 


rogues, and traitors to the Queen; and told 
them at the begining of the rebellion, that ere 
long they ſhould ſee England as much in blood 
as Ireland then was: that they had their party 
in England and Scotland, which ſhould keep 
both kingdoms ſo buſy at home, that they 


ſhould not ſend any aid againſt them; with a 


multitude of ſuch like expreſſions from the Iriſh of 
the beſt quality; as may appear by the exami- 


nations of colonel Audley Mervin, William 


Stuart, eſq; Henry Stuart, gent. herewith 
printed, and by diverſe other proofs. 


« In the ſame month of October, wherein the 
rebellion of Ireland brake forth, lord Dillon, 


of Coſtelough (now in. arms againſt. the parlia- 
ment and kingdom of England) went out of 


Scotland from his Majeſty into Ireland, bring- 


ing his Majeſty's letters, obtained by mediation 
of the Queen, to be preſently ſworn a privy- 
counſellor of Ireland; who, when he had taken 
the oath of a privy-counſellor, preſented to the 
lords-juſtices and council, from many of the in- 
habitants of the county of Longford, a letter 
in the nature of a remonſtrance, full of unreaſon- 
able demands: as namely, to have freedom of 


religion; a repeal of all laws made to the con- 


trary, and the like, ? 
« In December, after the rebellion, the ſame 
lord Dillon, together with his brother-in-law, 
the now lord Taaffe, a notorious Papiſt, re- 
paired into England, bringing with them ſeveral 
papers and inſtructions from many lords and gen- 
tlemen of the Pale, all now in rebellion, to nego- 
ciate for them to his Majeſty ; and as they ſol- 
licit with his Majeſty here on the behalf of the 
rebels, ſo do they ſollicit the rebels from hence 
in the name of his Majeſty, to perſiſt in their 
rebellion 3 as appears by the teſtimony of mr. 


Jephſon, a member of the houſe of commons, 


lately delivered at a conference before both 

houſes, in theſe words, viz. 

« At my late being at Oxford, finding my lord 

Dillon agd lord Taaffe in favor at court, I 

acquainted lord Falkland, his Majeſty's ſecretary, 

that there were two lords about the King, who, 
* to 
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to his Majeſty's great diſhonor, and the 
great diſcouragement of his good ſubjects, did 
make uſe of his Majeſty's name to incourage 
the rebels. To make this appear, I informed, 
that I had ſeen two letters ſent by lord Dillon 
and lord Taafte to lord Muſkerie, the chiet man 
in rebellion in Munſter, and one of the Iriſh 
commitee ſent into England, intimating; that, 
tho? it did not ſtand with the conveniency of his 
Majeſty's affairs to give him public countenance, 
yet his Majeſty was well pleaſed with what 
he did, and would in time give him thanks for 
it; or near to that purpoſe. That theſe letters 
were ſeen by lord Inchiquin, the chief commander 
of the Engliſh forces in Munſter, and by his ſe- 
cretary, who had kept copies of them; and 
that I was ready to juſtify as much. Where- 
upon lord Falkland was pleaſed to ſay, that 
they deſerved to be hanged : but tho? I ſtayed 
at Oxford about a week after this diſcovery made, 
I never was called to any farther account, nor any 
prejudice done to theſe two lords, but they had 
the ſame freedom in court as before, for ought 
I could obſerve or hear to the contrary. 
That, ſince this diſcovery made to lord Falk- 
land, the ſame lord Taaffe, one Roche, and 
William Brent a lawyer, active Papiſts, went 
with letters from his Majeſty, from Oxford to 
Dublin. And upon Thurſday before Whitſun- 
tide, 1643, in the evening, taking with them 
one colonel Barry, a profeſſed Papiſt, and pre- 
tending for Connaught, did ſlip away to Kilken- 
ny, where the Tueſday following was a general 
aſſembly of all the chief rebels. When they had 
done their errand, Barry was left heger at K1l- 
kenny among the rebels; lord Taafte returned to 
Dublin, and, upon Friday the ninth of June, 
1643, lord Taaffe, with diverſe of the privy- 
council of Ireland, who favored the rebels, met 
at the marquis of Ormond's houſe, where the 
propoſitions which lord Taaffe brought from the 
rebels were debated. Lord Taaffe is ſince gone 
into Connaught ; Brent is come back to Oxtord, 
to give account of this imployment. 

« By this every man may conſtrue, what was 


meaned by his Majeſty's not conſenting that the | 


arliament ſhould fend a commitee into Ireland 
Faſt year, to indeavor carrying on the war againſt 
the rebels, upon pretenſe that the earl of Leiceſter 
was preſently to go over thither, who is yet 
remaining at Oxford. That when this com- 


mitee had prevailed with the lords. juſtices 


and council, and with many of the prime 
commanders and other officers of the army 
in Leinſter, to ſubſcribe, by way of adven- 
ture, very conſiderable ſums, for land in Ireland 
to be ſetled by a new bill, which were to be 


deducted out of their reſpective entertainments ; 
then, to render this indea vor fruitleſs, one captain 


Yarner did confidently affirm, that thoſe who 
had, or ſhould ſubſcribe, were enemies to the 
King; a thing ſo incredible, that few could be- 
leve it, *till the fame man went to Oxford: 
and upon his return to Dublin, aſſured the lord 


marquis of Ormond and the officers, that he had 


diſcourſed with his Majeſty about this way of 
ſubſcription, and that his Majeſty did not ap- 
prove of the ſame. Whereupon thoſe who had 
fubſcribed did withdraw their hands, and the reſt 
were wholly diſcouraged. 


„That, about this time, a commiſſion was 


ſent over, to meet with the rebels, and to hear 
what they could ſay, or propound for themſelves ; 
which commiſſion was directed to the lord marquis 
of Ormond, and to ſome other commiſſioners ; 
among whom Thomas Bourk, who had a hand 
in contriving this rebellion, was one, and who 
Vol. II. 
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to the amazement of all the council then preſent, 
who were not acquainted with the plot. 

„ That the lords and commons, to whoſe di- 
rection the war was commited; thought it expe- 
dient to ſend into Ireland a commitee for that 
purpoſe, conſiſting of members of the houſe of 
commons, but authoriſed from both houſes; who 
carried with them above twenty thouſand pounds 
in ready money, beſide great ſtore of powder, 
match, and other ammunition : but when thoſe 
who favored the rebels ſaw that, during the 
abode of the commitee there, parties were con- 
tinually ſent forth to deſtroy the enemy; and 
that the commitee ingaged their own particular 
credits to take up monies for the relief and ſeting 
forth of the army; a letter was ſent from his 
Majeſty, and brought over by the marquis of 
Ormond's own ſecretary, wherein his Majeſty 
did require the lords-juſtices and council, not 
to admit the commitee any more at their debates : 


and it is obſervable, that this letter was only 


figned with his Majeſty's hand, without 
ſecretary's hand to avow the ſame. 

« The commons cannot conceive what is 
meaned, that the juſtices and council are ſtraitly 


| any 


charged, in that letter, upon their allegiance; not 


to ſuffer the commitee to ſow ſedition among 
his Majeſty's good ſubjects ; unleſs, to ſtir up 
and incite the Engliſh ſoldiers, in the parlia- 
ment's pay, to proceed vigorouſly againſt the 
Iriſh rebels, be conſtrued as ſowing ſedition 
among his Majeſty's good ſubjects. 

<« That, according to the teſtimony of fir Wil- 
liam Brereton, knight of the ſhire for the county 
of Cheſter, there landed, in June 1643, many 
Iriſh rebels at Werral, in Cheſhire, ſome whereof 
acknowledged, they had waſhed their hands in 


"the blood of ſeveral Engliſh and Scots in Ireland, 


and now hoped to waſh their hands in the blood 
of Engliſhmen in England. The country where 
theſe rebels firſt arrived did all riſe, with their 
beſt weapons, and apprehended ſeveral of them ; 
but they were reſcued out of their hands by a 
troop of horſe, which came from the commilſio- 
ners of -array, who alſo ſeized prifoners about 
twenty-eight of the honeſt countrymen. 

„ And that the councils now predominant at 


Oxford, and the ſupreme council of rebels at 


Kilkenny, are concuring and aidin 

as well by ſea as by land, is apparent by that 
which follows. The commiſſioners authoriſed 
to command the King's forces in the Weſt, by 
an authority derived unto them under the great 


one another, 


ſeal of England, do grant commiſſions, or letters 
of mart, for the apprehending and — tor 
be- 


his Majeſty's ſervice, all ſhips and veſſels be. 
longing to the cities and towns which have de- 


clared for the parliament; and, on the other 


ſide, the rebels of Ireland grant the like com- 
miſſions. And as the ſhips in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice do gratify the rebels of Ireland, in ſeizing 
ſuch ſhips as bring 'proviſion for the relief of 
the Engliſh army in Ireland; fo the rebels of 
Ireland do, in like manner, gratify his Majeſty, 
by commanding the ſhips ſet forth by them 
to examine all Engliſh ſhips at ſea, whether 
they be for the 'King or wiv mag and if 
they be for the King, to let them go; but if 
for the parliament; to take and pillage them, 
All which is proved by depoſitions herewith 
annexed. brotha OS 2 

« The earl of Antrim, 'a notorious rebel, was 
taken by the Scots army in Ulſter, and impri- 
ſoned there upon ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. To 
avoid his trial, he brake priſon, and fled into 
10 A « the 


* fidently delivered the ſame at the council-table, An' 104% 
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he was ſent to the rebels of Ulſter, with ſecret 
ce inſtructions, and had ammunition aſſigned him 
« by the Queen's directions: and what care was 
« taken of his ammunition appears by a letter here 
ee annexed, dated at York the eighth of May, 
« 1643, written by ſerjeant- major Roſſe, at the 
« deſire of mr, Jermin. | 

Since this care taken of the ammunition of the 
the carl of Antrim, the earl of Antrim is taken 
« a ſecond time by major-general Monroe, as he 
« was returning, from the Queen to the rebels of 
« Ulſter, with diverſe letters, inſtructions and 
« papers: and by the confeſſion and depoſition of 
« the carl of Antrim's own fervant, who was taken 
« with his maſter, and ſince condemned and exe- 
„ cuted, it is evident, that there was, and doubtleſs 
« yet is, a deſign on foot to reconcile the Engliſh 
and Iriſh in Ireland; and that, by their joint 
* power, having expelled the Scots, the Iriſh 
« forces there might be ſent againſt the parliament 
« of England. The earl of Antrim, the lord of 


A 


cc 


« Aboyn, and the earl of Niddiſdale, were three | 


«« principal agents imployed in this plot. This 
« clearly appears, in that the lord of Aboyn, in a 
letter taken in the earl of Antrim's pocket, 


c writes in theſe words: 


— Lord, | 

ing certainly informed, by Niddiſdale's fer- 
vant, that there is a new order, ſince we 
parted, for ſtoping the ammunitton, I have 
taken occaſton to intreat your lordſhip, by this 
bearer, that I may know the particulars of it. I 
muſt confeſs it ſurprifeth me, that any diſtance 
ſhould alter fo ſeaſonable a conchuſion : and, cer- 
tainly, I ſhall never deſerve to be made the in- 
ſtrument of fruſtrating the hopes of thoſe parts, 
which ſhould have been inabled by this ſupply : 
I am perſuaded, there is fcarce another mean co 
make our fidelity uſeleſs for her Majeſty's fervice. 


ce And that it might appear to the rebels of Ire- 
ce land, that the earl of Antrim was accounted his 
« Majeſty's good ſubject, and had his Majeſty's 
% approbation for what he was to act there, he 
40 "y furniſhed with a paſs from the earl of New- 
« caſtle. | 


(The paſs is here inſerted at length in the decla- 


ration. The reſidue of this articlt rends to ſhew, 


by the earl of Antrim's confeſſion, and that of 
Stuart, ane of his ſervants, that the earl was 
imployed by the Queen to make peace with the 
rebels.) | 

The houſe of commons, among a numerous 
? company of proofs of this kind, concluded with 
ce the teſtimony of John Dod, late miniſter at 
« Annegilliffe in the county of Cavan, who was 


« examined at the bar of the houſe of cominons, | 


« and teſtifieth, 

That, after he had ſuffered many miſeries in 
this rebellion of Ireland, he repaired into this 
kingdom, and fame occaſions carrying him to 
Oxford, he ſtayed there ſeven weeks, and came 
out of Oxford the thirteenth of June, 1643. 
That, during his ſtay there, he ſaw a great number 
of Iriſh rebels, whom he very well knew to have 
a hand in the moſt barbarous actions of that rebe!- 
lion; as daſhing ſmall infants in pieces, riping up 
women with child, and the like, among whom one 
Thomas Brady, who (was at Turbet in Ireland, 
within ſeven miles where the ſaid Dod lived) 2s 
thirty-ſix old men, women and children, not ablc 
to flee, were paſſin over a bridge, cauſed them 
to be thrown into the water, where they were all 
dfowned ; that this Brady is now. at Oxford in 


regiment : that he ſaw there three Franciſcan fricrs, 
namely and three Jeſuits, namely; — 
who were all very earneſt for the cauſe, and daily 
incouraging the ſoldiers to fight againſt the Round- 
heads, and for that purpoſe have liſted themſelves 
in lord Dillon's troop, and are called cornets : that 
there are daily and public meetings at maſs, in 
almoſt every ſtreet there; and verily believes in 
his conſcience that, for one ſermon preached, there 
are four maſſes ſaid now at Oxford: tha the ſaw 
there ſir John Dungan, a man accuſed of high- 
treaſon in Ireland, for being in the rebellion, and 
fled into England, who hath a commiſſion tor a 
troop of horſe; lord Barnewall of Thimbleſtown, 
and his ſon, who hath a commiſſion for a troop of 
hor ſe, and is now gone into Wales to raiſe them; 
a fon of lord Newterfield, who hath got a com- 
mand likewiſe : that, as near as he can poſſibl 
compute, there were then at Oxford above three 
thouſand rebels; and that moſt of the King's life- 
guards are Iriſh. 

The two houſes thus concluded: Upon the 
«© whole matter, no man can think, that this re- 
bellion in Ireland, ſo barbarous and bloody, that 


were maſſacred in that kingdom, between the 
«« twenty-third of October, when the rebellion 
brake forth, and the firſt of March following, 
by the computation of the prieſts themſelves 
« who were preſent, and were directed by ſome 
e chief rebels of Ireland to take this computation, 
leſt they ſnould be reported to be more bloody 
than in truth there was cauſe: No man can be- 
« licve, that this horrid and unparalleled rebellion 
« ſhould be the undertaking ot the rebels alone, 
ce being ſet on foot when in England fate a par- 
lament, which could not diſſolve without its 
own conſent, when all nations profeſſing the 
Romiſh religion were at peace with England, 
and ſo ingaged at home, that the rebels, in rea- 
ſon, could not expect any conſiderable aſſiſtance 
« from them, nor could think themſelves able to 
c incounter England or Scotland either, much leſs 
both together : ſo that to imagine the nobility, 
gentry, and, in a manner, the whole kingdom 
ce of Ireland, ſhould thus deſparately ingage their 
lives and eſtates in ſo raſn an enterpriſe, without 
being incouraged, incited, nay commanded 
from England, with aſſurance both of conni- 
vance and aſſiſtance too, were to deny them to 
be reaſonable creatures. 
And therefore the houſe of commons, abun- 


A 
* 


„ judgments ot the truth thereof, cannot but de- 
« clarc to the world, That, by all theſe concur- 
« ing circuinſtances, and convincing proofs, they 

arc ;,c:{uaded, that this unheard- ot and monſtrous 
e rebeilion of Ireland was projected, incited, 

and aſſiſted by thoſe councils now only preva- 
ce lent with his Majeſty : that the Queen, with her 
« Romiſh prieſts, the Papiſts of all his Majeſty's 

three kingdoms, have been principal actors 
« and ſticklers therein: that now thoſe bloody 

rebels have, in a manner, rooted out the Pro- 
teſtant religion in Ireland, there is a deſign to 
pardon them, and bring them into England to 
do the like: that no earthly power is likely, in 
human reaſon, to withſtand this damnable plot, 
but the power of the parliament in England, 
„ which is now declared, by a late proclamation, 
to be no free parliament, to be null and of none 
*« efici ; and all poſſible indeavor uſed, by ſtrength 
«© and firatagem, to deſtroy the ſame. So that 
the houte of commons do conceive it impoſſi- 

| ce ble, 


one hundred and fifty four thouſand Proteſtants 
men, women and children, Engliſh and Scots, 
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CHARLES I“ ble, that ſo many of thoſe who would be 
An? 1643- the honeſt and moderate Engliſh Proteſtants 
wap end. << ſhould be blinded and led on to join with Ger- 
f « man, French, Walloon, Engliſh, Scotiſh, and 
« Iriſh Papiſts, and thereby to ſurrender up at 
« once the Proteſtant religion, the parliament, 
4 liberties and laws of England, into the hands 
« of Papiſts and ſtrangers, that ſo this renowned 
« kingdom may be no more a nation.” 

As the charge againſt King Charles of exciting 
the Iriſh rebellion, or at leaſt of conniving at it, 
made a great noiſe in thoſe days, and as all hiſto- 
ries are full of it, I judged it neceſſary to ſhew the 
grounds or pretenſes theredf, by giving the ſub- 
ſtance of this declaration: for it is not likely, the 
parliament ſhould have omited any thing capable of 
proving the aſſertion, tho? it be true that his Ma- 
zeſty afterwards took certain ſteps which could have 
greatly helped to ſwell this manifeſto. I ſhould be 
glad, according to my uſual method, to give here this 
Prince's particular anſwer to theſe articles: but I have 
not been able to find any, nor am even certain he 
ever anſwered it. Indeed he uſed his utmoſt 
indeavors to clear himſelf from this accuſation ; 
but it was only by generals and proteſtations, with- 
out replying to any particular article, no not even 
in his Eikon Baſilike, whoſe writer undertakes to 
vindicate his whole conduct. - 

I cannot therefore but obſerve, concerning this 
declaration, that ſome of its articles ſeem highly 
exagerated; and from others may be drawn con- 
ſequences not fo. very atrocious as thoſe here inſinu- 
ated. But withal it cannot be denied, but it con- 
tains ſome, to which it were to be wiſhed, for 
King Charles's honor, he had returned diſtinct and 
particular anſwers. 

Policy of the It appears by this manifeſto, that the parliament 
parliament in very little regarded his Majeſty : but, over and 
accuſing King above the pique and animoſity which might enter 
Charles. into the deſign of blackening his reputation, it is 
certain, policy had no ſmall ſhare therein. Charles, 
in all his public papers, repreſented himſelf as 
abſolutely innocent of all laid to his charge, and as 


having undertaken the war purely in defenſe of | b 


the nation's laws and liberties. He deſcribed the 
two houſes as a crew of robbers, who, for their 
ov private ends, had put the kingdom in a blaze, 
refuſed the obedience due to him, and, without any 
cauſe trampled upon all the known laws of the 
land. Nor was gratifying the paſſion of revenge 
this Prince's ſole motive: there was another much 
more dangerous to the parliament z and that was, 
to draw the people of London to his ſide, by means 
of theſe papers (which his friends took care to diſ- 
perſe in the city) and thereby to force both houſes 
to conclude ſuch a peace as he deſired, i. e. a peace 
which ſhould render to him his prerogatives intire. 
If therefore the two houſes, thro* deference to their 
Sovereign, had neglected defending themſelves, 
their ſilence might have been extremely detrimen- 
tal to them, ſince people are apt to believe, if ac- 
cuſations are not replied to, it is becauſe no perti- 
nent anſwer can be given. It was therefore the parlia- 
ment's buſineſs to try, as far as poſſible, to inlighten 
the people, on whom the King, as they pretended, 
ſtrove to impoſe by general proteſtations, where- 
with they labored to demonſtrate his actions did 
not correſpond. This was the grand view of their 
declaration, wherein they indeavored to mani- 
feſt Charles's inſincerity, in that, while he called hea- 
ven and earth to witneſs, that he had no other in- 
tention than to maintain the Proteſtant religion, 
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* without conniving at Popery,” he was ſtriving CHARLESI 
to make peace with the Iriſh rebels; a peace which, An” 1643. | 
in the then juncture of affairs, could not be con- 
cluded but by conceſſions wholly inconſiſtent with | 
the Proteſtant religion's ſafety. | f 

On the other hand, as King Charles, by his pa- The book of 
pers and emiſſaries in London, was perpetually labor- Sports burned f, 
ing to convince the public of the greatneſs and ſin- by the parlia- | 
cerity of his zeal for religion, for the laws and liber- ment'o order 
ties of his good ſubjects, without ever mentioning ge a 01 | 
what paſſed the firit fifteen years of his reign, the Vol. \ 7 = 
two houſes were intereſted to renew the remem- 317 | 
brance of thoſe times, leſt the occaſion of their tears 
and jealouſics ſhould finally be obliterated: where- 
tore they took two ſteps very proper to produce 
this effect. The firſt was, to order King James's | 
book for tolerating ſports on Sundays, which Charles 
had cauſed to be re-publiſhed in the churches, to be 
burned by the common executioner. This book, 
being in a manner out of memory, could not pro- 
duce any great effects at the time we are now upon; 
but, in all appearance, the meaning of both houſes 
was thereby to inſinuate to the people, what was to 
be expected from their Sovereign's exceſs of zeal for 
religion, in caſe he came to be reſtored to his | 
priſtine authority.. The ſecond was, to proceed to Jadge Merk =_ 
Judgment againſt judge Berkley, whom the peers — Tee | | 
had condemned in the exorbitant fine of twenty Sept. 12. 
thouſand pounds, and to ſtand commited to the p. 361. 

Tower, till he ſhould be tried upon the other arti- 

cles alleged againſt him : for this ſentence con- 

cerned only that part of his charge relating to his 

extrajudicial deciſions in the caſe of ſhip-money. 

Berkley was one of Charles's moſt zealous inſtru- 

ments to eſtabliſh arbitrary power; nevertheleſs, 

he had now lain three years in priſon, without be- | 
ing thought of : but, this year, the parliament be- | 
lieved it proper to bring him to judgment, as well | 
to revive the memory of a time which his Ma- 

jeſty was indeavoring to bury in oblivion, as to „dl. II. 
reap the benefit of his fine (1). The latter motive p. 290. 
makes lord Clarendon fay, that the parliament, in 
appropriating to — 4 the ſaid fine, which 

y law was due to the King alone, were thought, 

by many, to be guilty of a greater crime than 

that for which Berkley was ſentenced. This ſup- 

poſes that, even when the King and parliament 

were making war upon each other, the parliament 

ſhould do the King juſtice, and ſend him the 

money ariſing from fines and confiſcations. But The King's, 
the two houſes were ſo far from allowing this Queen's, and 
maxim, that contrariwiſe they, that very month, Prince =, 
paſſed an ordinance for ſeizing the King's, Sept i 
Queen's, and Prince's revenues, for public uſe Ruſhworth, 
(2), i. e. to be imployed in this war againſt the Vol. V. p. 
King. Four days after, King Charles on his part 361. 
iſſued out a proclamation, forbiding all tenants or 

debtors to pay any rents, or debts to ſuch perſons 

as were in open rebellion againſt him. But theſe p. 362. 
orders, as well from King as parliament, were 

executed only in places where they were ſupported 

with power. 

Moſt of the lords, who had withdrawn from 3 
the parliament, and retired to his Majeſty, meet- ho had re. 
ing with a very cold reception at Oxford, thought tired to the 
fit once more to change ſides, and return to Lon- King, return. 
don. The earl of Holland led the way. He was Ihe earl of 
at firſt put under confinement ; but, ſome days af- Holland. 
ter, had leave to live upon his own eſtate, without p. 367. 
any imploy. Seemingly, he had expend a better Clarendon, 


reception; ſince, after his return, he publiſhed a Pg II. p. 


declaration very injurious to the King, wherein he 


(1) The half of his fine was abated, and upon payment of the other half, he had his liberty. Clarendon Vol. * 
(2) Or rather, as they word it, “for the good of his Majeſty, and the commonwealth.“. See Ruſhworth, Vol. V. P. 362. 


290. 


{aid 
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Cn art es] ſaid that, retiring to Oxford, in hopes by his credit | 
AN” 1043. to procure a peace, he had been laboring it to the 
LL — utmoſt of his power, but (added he) without ſucceſs, 


the King and his council being intirely averſe to all 
accommodation, becauſe every thing at court was 
Northumber- managed by the Papiſts (1). The earl of Northum- 
2 berland, who was retired to Petworth, being 1n- 


8 formed how ill the earl of Holland was received at 
p. 283 Oxtord, judged proper to return to the parliament, 


where he was received with reſpect; both houſes 
being willing to ſuppoſe, he never intended to quit 
them, tho' many ſuſpected he had withdrawn to 
his own eſtate, purpoſely to ſee what reception the 
Bedford and other lords would find at Oxford, The earls 


Clare. of Bedford and Clare took alſo the fame courſe, 
and came off with being for a time excluded their 
ſeats in parliament (2). | 

The parlia- One of the chief occurrences of this year, 1643, 

ment orders a was the reſolution of both houſes to make a new 

py Set  great-ſeal, It had been propoſed by the commons 


p. 312. in July; but, whether thro' ſcruple, as ſome pre- 
Ruſhworth, tended, or becauſe King Charles's ſecret party were 
Vol. V. p. yet very numerous in the houſe of peers, the lords 
F. teſuſed conſenting, or rather delayed their anſwer: 
a but, inthe inſuing November, their ſcruples vaniſhed. 
The commons, in a conference, repreſented to them 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by the conveying away, 

and thro? the want of the great: ſeal (3). 

I. It was ſecretly and unlawfully carried away by 
the lord-keeper Littleton, who ought not to have 
departed without leave of both houſes : nor would 
have been ſuffered to do ſo, if his intentions had 
been diſcovered. 

II. It hath been ſince taken away from him, and 
ps into the hands of ill- affected perſons, ſo as the 
ord-keeper, being ſent to by the parliament for the 
ſealing tome writs, anſwered, © He could not ſeal 
« the ſame, becauſe he had not the ſeal in his 
keeping.“ | 

III. That thoſe who have had the managing 
thereof, have imployed it to the hurt and deſtruction 

of the kingdom; as by making new ſheriffs, to 
be as ſo many commanders of forces againſt the 
parliament z by iſſuing out illegal commiſſions of 
array; by ſending forth proclamations againſt both 
houſes of parliament, proclaiming them traitors. 

And, thro* want of the great-ſeal, 1. The 
terms have been adjourned ; the courſe of juſtice 
obſtructed. 2. No original writs can be ſued for 
without going to Oxford, which none who hold with 
the parliament can do, without peril of life or liber- 
ty. 3. Proclamations in parliament cannot iſſue 
out for bringing in delinquents impeached of high- 

. treaſon, or other crimes, under pain of forfeiting 
their eſtates. 4. No writs of error can be brought 


in parliament to reverſe erroneous judgments, nor. 


writs of election iſſued out for chuſing new members 
upon death or removal of any, whereby the num- 
ber of members is continually leſſening. 5. Every 
other court of juſtice has a peculiar ſeal, and the par- 
liament, the ſupreme court, has no other ſeal but the 
great-ſeal, and ſo now no ſeal at all. 6. The great- 
leal is the Clavis Regni,* and therefore ought to be 
reſident with the parliament (the repreſentative of 
the whole kingdom) while it continues ſiting ; the 
King, as well as the kingdom being always legally 
preſent in it during its ſeſſion. | 


houſcs of parliament, and that it was not poſſible, 


— 


Boox XVII B. 


Next! day, the lords declared their conſent to the CARL 
making a new great-ſeal. Accordingly a great. Ax' Oo. 
feal was made exactly like that in the King's 23. 
hands (4), and, by an ordinance of both houſcs, Ruſhworth, 
it was declared, that all letters patents, and grants Vol. V. p. 
which had paſſed under the great-ſeal, ſince the 74": 
twenty-ſecond of May 1642 (5), were void and abi fe 
of no effect: that the new great-ſeal ſhould be of " 
like force, power and validity as any great-feal of 
England had ever been, and be put into the cuſtody 
of the perſons hereby ordained commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe, who ſhould have the ſame power and 
authority as any lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, 
uſed to have. On the laſt of November, the new 
great-ſeal was carried up, by the ſpeaker of the 
commons, attended with the whole houſe, to 
their lordſhips, and delivered to lord Grey of 
Werk, their ſpeaker, who in preſenſe of both 
houſes gave it to the commiſſioners. The firſt 
thing ſealed with it, was a patent to the earl of 
Warwick, of lord high-admiral of England, the 
earl of Northumberland not being 1a that tavor with 
both houſes as formerly. | 

Charles and his partiſans made great noiſe 3 
upon this incroachment of the parliament, and this ow -- 
urged the ſtature of the 25 Edward III, whereby great-ſeal, 
counterfeiting the great- ſeal is expreſly declared to P. 312. 
be high-treaſon. But it is eaſy to perceive, this 
ſtatute concerns only private perſons, and not both 


p. 313. 


when the ſaid ſtatute was made, to foreſee the King 
and the parliament would be one day divided. Be- 
ſide, it cannot be ſaid, that private perſons have any 
right to diſpoſe of the great- ſeal. But it is not the 
ſame with both houſes of parliament, who are the 
nation's repreſentatives: for the great-ſeal is not 
the King's ſeal in particular, but the kingdoms, 
and the kingdom is a body compoſed of the 
Sovereign, who is the head, and the people whoare 
the members. If the King has the great-ſeal at his 
diſpoſal, it is only as he is the moſt noble of this 
body's members, conſidered as being united with, and 
not as being ſeparated from the other members (6). 
If therefore ſuch a ſeparation, as was at the time 1 
am ſpeaking of, happens, it is hard to conceive, 
by what title the King or people, ſeparately, ma 

claim diſpoſal of the great-ſeal, which is the ſeal of 
their joint, not ſeparate authority. In a word, 1 
{ſcarcely ſuppoſe them who moſt ſtrenouſly affirm 
that, in ſuch a ſeparation, the King ought to have 
the ſole diſpoſal of the great-ſeal, to be willing to 
admit all the conſequences flowing from that prin- 
ciple. The great-ſeal ſtamps a not violable au- 
thority on all acts whereto it is affixed. If there- 
fore, in caſe of open war between King and par- 
liament, the King could, by means of the great: ſeal, 
communicate ſuch authority to all his particular acts, 


. where would be the bounds of his power, which by 


the government's conſtitution is limited by laws ? 
He would need only to declare, by proclamation 


under the great-ſeal, as King Charles had actually 


done, that, according to law, the members of par- 
liament are traitors and rebels, and then the point 
would be decided by the ſole poſſeſſion of the great- 
ſea], and the Sovereign might, by this authority, 
aſſume a power unlimited. But how would the 
caſe be, it the parliament was in poſſeſſion of the 


(1) Lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 283.) obſerves, upon this occaſion, that the ill reception of theſe lords made the King, and 
all about him, looked upon as implacable ; and ſo diverted. all men from any thoughts of returning to their duty, and chuſe 
rather to ſtay where they were, than expoſe themſelves by unſeaſonable and unwelcome addreſſes, 


(3) Our author 


arms of England and Ireland. Whitelock, p. 70. 


(5) When Littleton left the houſe, and went with the ſeal to Vork. 


(6) And as the executive power is lodged in his hands. 


(2) It was ſaid in drollery, that theſe three earls had much confirmed others to continue with the parliament; ſor they, 

having tried both parties, found it by experience, that this was the beſt to be in, and adhere to. - Whitelock, p. 71. 
== confounded theſe two reaſons for making a new great-ſeal, we have rectified his miſtakes, 

(4) There was ingraven on one fide the picture of the houſe at commons, with the members ſiting ; and on the other, the 


» 


great- 
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CHaRLEST great-ſeal, and by a like proclamation ſhould de- 
An' 1643. clare the King traitor and rebel z would the appli- 
— 


— 


Count 
Harcourt's 
embaſly. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 
306. 
Whitelock, 


Sir Edward 
Deering re- 
turns to the 


parliament: 


Feb. 2. 


cation of the ſeal give to ſuch an act a not violable 
authority? 


It will undoubtedly be urged, that the great - ſcal 


gives inviolable authority to ſuch acts only as are 
agreeable to the laws, and that the laws expreſly 


declare guilty of high-treaſon ſuch as take arms 
againſt the Sovereign. But it is manifeſt, the laws, 
as they neither could, nor ought to foreſee ſuch actual 
ſeparation between King and people repreſented in 
parliament, have conſidered the King only as head in- 
ſeparably united with the body, and not as the head 
divided from the other members. Elſe it might be 
ſaid, the laws have aſcribed to the King unlimited 
power, which is directly contrary to the Engliſh go- 
vernment's conſtitution, Moſt certainly, the laws 
have conſidered the King but as head of the ſtare, and 
the crime of taking arms againſt him relates not 
more to his perſon in particular, than to the reſt of 
the ſtate. This parliament therefore ſeems to have 
had no leſs right to make a new great-ſeal, than King 
Charles would have had it the common-ſeal had 
been in the parliament's hands; ſince the ſeal was not 
either*s property, but appertained to both, conſidered 
as inſeparably united. 

About this time, count Harcourt, a Prince of the 
Lorrain family, was ſent over to England from 
France. He came directly to London, where he 
was received with great ceremony, as embaſſador 
extraordinary, tho he had not preſented to the 
parliament his credentials : but it was ſuppoſed he 
was not without them, and deſigned firſt to addreſs 
his Majeſty, After a few days ſtay in London, 
without any application to both houſes, he ſet out 
for Oxford, where he had diverſe conferences with 
the King. He then wrote to the earl of Northum- 
berland, that having, from the King and Queen- 


regent of France, propoſed to his Britannic Majeſty 


the making a peace with his ſubjects, he found 
him wholly inclined to enter into negociation; and 
that, if both houſes would inform him wherein 
conſiſted the differences between the King and them, 


he would gladly uſe his intereſt to adjuſt them. 


Both houſes thought it very ſtrange, that this Prince 
ſhould offer his mediation, without producing his 
credentials. They therefore, by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, let him know, that they received, 
with all due reſpect, the offers of the King and 
Queen-regent of France, and that as ſoon as he 
ſhould ſhew he was authoriſed for ſuch a media- 
tion, they would not fail to appoint a commitee to 
treat with him. But he had no credentials for 
the two houſes, the Queen-regent not judging pro- 
per to own them for a parliament, ſince the King 
of England refuſed them that title. So, this pre- 
tended mediation was not only fruitleſs, but was 
a clear indication, that the French court had ſent 


this embaſly to teſtify externally their intereſting 


themſelves in King Charles's affairs, tho? they, 
very apparently, did not much deſire to ſee Eng- 
land's combultions terminated (i). 

Sir Edward Deering, who at the begining of 
this parliament had made himſelf ſo famous by a 
fervent zeal for his country, and by ſundry memor- 
able ſpeeches upon grievances, was become exceſ- 
ſively averſe to the proceedings of both houſes, 
ſince he found the aim of ſome leading-men was to 
eſtabliſh Preſpytery in the church of England. For 
that cauſe, after the war commenced, he abandoned 
the parliament, and turned to the King. But, in 


Ak. 


- 


all appearance, he was no hetter pleaſed with the CHARLESI 
court than he had been with the parliament, ſince An* 1643. 
he at length followed the example of thoſe lords ww mad 
above-mentioned, He came to London in February, 

1643-4, and preſenting a petition to the houſe of 

commons, Whereot he was a member, he obtained 

leave to paſs the reſidue of his days at his country 

ſeat, where within few months he died. 

Mr. Pym, one of the parliament's pillars, and a Pym's death. 
principal director of the houſc's affairs, died Decem- Ruſhworth, 
ber the eighth, 1643. King Charles's favorers ſpeak Vol. V. p. 
of him as of a ory wicked man; while the par- = 
liamentarians repreſent him as the greateſt patriot Vol. II. p. 
then in England. Opinions fo oppoſite about the 353. 
lame perſon are not uncommon. It is not ſtrange 
that from contrary principles ſhould be drawn con- 
trary conſequences, Thus much is certain, mr. 

Pym's death was a very great loſs to the parliament, 
he being one of the commoners ableſt members. 

The lower-houſe, as has been hinted, did in The parlia- 
May this year, 1643, impriſon one whom Charles ment hangs 
had ſent with offers of peace, and ſhortly after, one of the 
he was diſcovered to be one of thoſe imployed by Kings mel- 
his Majeſty to keep a correſpondence in London. — i 
That Prince could not be ignorant of the commons Novem. 27. 
having twice declared, they would treat as ſpies Ruſhworth, 
ſuch as ſhould come from his quarters to London, Vol. V. p- 
without a fafe-condudt. Beſide having good 3%: 
correſpondents in London and the parliament, he 
had no occaſion to be informed of theſe particular 
reſolutioas to know, it is not allowable for any 
without a pals to enter their enemies quarters, ſince 
It is a maxim reccived whereſoever war is declared. 

But there was in the preſent caſe ſomething ſtill 

more particular: for, upon the arreſting this meſ- 

ſenger by the houſe, his Majeſty, by advice of his 
council, had deemed it inconſiſtent with his honor 

to hold any farther correſpondence with the parlia- 

ment. Morever, the eighteenth of October, both p. 367. 
houſes had publiſhed an ordinance, declaring that | 
any perſon coming to London, from the King's 
quarters, ſhould be looked on as a ſpy. Never- 
theleſs, twelve days after, on the thirtieth of Octo- 

ber, Charles ſent privately to London Daniel 
Kniveton, a ſtate-meſſenger, with three proclama- 

tions; one againſt taking the ſolemn league and co- 

% venant;' another, againſt «obſerving the month- 

e ly faſt,” injoined by the parliament; a third for 

« removing to Oxford the ſeals of the green-wax 
offices belonging to the Exchequer, King's- 

ce bench, and Common-pleas.*” This man was ap- 
prehended and ſent to priſon. Notwithſtanding, 

the nineteenth of November following, Carpenter, 
another meſſenger, was privately ſent by the King 

with his order, that the judges ſhould adjourn the 

term to Oxford. Carpenter was likewiſe ſeized, 

and they were both tried and condemned to die. 
Kniveton was the leſs excuſable, as he had before 

been taken and detained at Windſor for the ſame 
reaſon, and diſcharged by the general. All the 
defenſe he made was, that, being the King's ſworn 
meſſenger, he was obliged to obey him; that be- 

ſide, not taking London for a gariſon, he thought 

he might have come without drum, trumpet or 

paſs. But this defenſe not ſufficing, he was 
executed. Carpenter, tho? under the ſame condem- p. 370 
nation, was reprieved and commited to Bridewell. Clarendon, 
Lord Clarendon ſpeaks of the ſentence paſſed upon r. 
theſe men as of à great injuſtice, for two reaſons; 31457 
that they were obliged to obey the King, being his 
meſſengers, and that the parliament had not cauſed 


(1) While count Harcourt was in England, he had two affronts put upon him. 1. He had not been landed twenty-four 
hours, before Walter Montague, one of his train, was apprehended and commited to the Tower. This man was an 


agent of the King's in the court of France, and thought, 
the embaſſador's retinue. 2. As count Harcourt was going 


tho he had a ſafe - conduct. Tor both which indignities, he could get no redreſs, Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 307, 308. 


Ne 53. Vor. II. | 


by diſgniſing himſelf, to get a ſafe paſſage to Oxford, in 


from London to Oxford, his coach was ſearched for letters, 


10B their 
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Cares their ordinance to be notified to his Majeſty. I 
Ax' 1643. doubt, whether all readers will be induced by theſe 
=y—— reaſons to condemn the proceedings of both houſes. 
The King at leaſt ſeems not to have blamed them, 
ſince he did not uſe repriſals, neither does it appear 
that he ever complained of it formally. | 
In proportion as hoſtilities advanced, the ani- 
moſity grew ſtronger between King and parlia- 
ment, who no longer regarded each other. Charles 
refuſed to own the two houſes for a parliament, 
and they, as appears in their declaration concern- 
ing the Iriſh rebellion, omited nothing might ſully 
that Prince's reputation. Theſe proceedings were 
not confined only to England, where they might be 
in ſome meaſure neceſſary, becauſe the point was to 
gain the people; but care was alſo taken to 
convey beyond-ſea papers, tending to Juſtify one of 
The aſſembly the parties, and blacken the other. Both houſes, 
of divines being informed, or poſſibly ſurmiſing it only, that 


write to the the King had abroad emiſſaries, who were uling 


churches a- their utmoſt indeavors to repreſent the civil 
broad by or- 


wars in England as a horrible rebellion againſt the 

wk _—_ ö the aſſembly of divines, then ſit- 
Ruſhworth, ing at Weſtminſter, to write letters to the churches of 
Vol. V. p. Zealand, Holland, France, and Swiſſerland, to warn 
. them againſt the artifices of King Charles's agents, 
by giving them a clear relation of the affairs of 

England, They charged them to inſiſt chiefly on 

the King's appointing Iriſh rebels, and other Pa- 

piſts, to be governors, commanders and ſoldiers; 

to lay before them the proofs of the intention of his 

ſaid Majeſty's counſellors to introduce Popery, and 

obſtruct ſuch reformation as was deſigned by the 

parliament : laſtly, to inform them of the diſadvan- 

tageous opinion of the King's party concerning the 

Proteſtant churches abroad, becauſe not governed 

by biſhops. The aſſembly failed not ſending to 

theſe churches a circular letter, which was properly 

a manifeſto for the parliament againſt King Charles, 

with copies of the ſolemn league and covenant, and 

of the declaration of England and Scotland on that 


ſubject. : 
King Some time after, the King on his 2 publiſned 
Charles's ma- a manifeſto, addreſſed to all the Proteſtant churches, 


nifeſto touch- 

ing religion. 

May 14. 

Ruſhworth, 6 

Vol. V. p. tion, that he had never intended to conſent to the 

— public exerciſe of Popery in his dominions, but 
was firmly reſolved to adhere with his lateſt breath 
to the church of England, wherein he was born, 
baptized and educated 3 and to the liturgy of that 
church, approved by ſo many convocations and 
parliaments, by all the Proteſtant churches, and the 
{ynod of Dort. 

During this, his Majeſty was ſtrangely perplexed 
how to carry on the inſuing campain, knowing the 
parliament were'preparing to exert themſelves power- 
tully. He had been openly charged, before this 
parliament, with arbitrarily exacting money of his 
ſubjects, without conſent of parliament. He likewiſe 
more than once owned, he had exceeded his power, 
ſince he had not only redreſſed that grievance, but 
proteſted, he had redreſſed it freely and willingly. 
Since the war Commenced, he had never ceaſed ac- 
culing both houſes of theſe very actions, which 
he himſelf had been fo often upbraided with, in that 
they impoſed taxes upon the ſubjects without their 
conlent, which was directly contrary to the known 
laws, whereon he conſtantly inſiſted. By demonſtrat- 
ing that both houſes violated the laws, he pretended 
to gain the people to his intereſt. Mean while, money 
was neceſſarily to be raiſed, not only to maintain the 
forces already on foot, but allo to levy others, in 
order to reſiſt the Scots, who were on the point of 

entering England. If, for the maintenance of theſe 
torces, he had impoſed taxes by his ſole authority, 


to efface the impreſſions which the parliament's 
circular letter might have cauſed. This manifeſto, 


which was very brief, contained only a proteſta- | 


he could not have reproached both houſes for a like 
procedure, and poſſibly would have diſobliged his 
own party by acting contrary to law. Money how- 
ever was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe he 
would not be able to continue the war, Hitherto 
he had uſed ſundry methods to ſupply his wants, 
without giving any advantage againſt him, whe- 
ther by ſelling or mortgaging the crown-lands, or 
by the voluntary contributions of his well-wiſhers : 
but the means he had already uſed were too uncer- 
tain to be ſafely relied on. He ſought therefore 
and found an expedient to free himſelf from this 
dilemma. He aſſembled at Oxford all the mem- 
bers who, according to him, had been driven from 
the parliament ; pretending, theſe members were 
the true parliament, and the more as he had publicly 
declared, he no longer regarded as ſuch the two 
houſes at Weſtminſter. He expected not this new 
parliament would augment the number of his 
friends; but he could reaſonably hope it would 
grant him a ſupply of money, and that, being au- 
thoriſed by ſuch an act, he might openly, and by 


way of authority levy what money was neceſſary. , 


This happened accordingly, and was properly 
Charles's aim in calling this parliament, which met 
at Oxford the twenty-fecond of January, 1643-4. 


dinary parliament, he only told them in his firſt 
ſpeech, that he had aſſembled them to receive their 
advice, and conſult with them how to appeaſe the 
kingdom's troubles. 

The firſt ſtep taken by this parliament was, in- 
deavouring to convince the' public of their inten- 


tion to labor for peace. I have already explained peace. 


the conſtant ambiguity of the word peace, and the 
different ſenſes given it by the two parties, and 
therefore think a repetition wholly needleſs. IndiCſ. 
putably, Charles heartily wiſhed tor a peace: but it 
was on condition it ſhould be made after his man- 
ner, and in his ſenſe of the word; elſe he was very 
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Clarendon, 


Vol. 


II. 


P. 337. 


Ruſhworth, 


Vol. 
559. 


V. p. 


b ̃ . Parliament at 
As it was not proper his Majeſty ſhould imme- Oxford. 


diately diſcover his ſole end in calling this extraor- P ** 


This 


ment 


parlia- 
propoſes 


p- 566. 


Clarendon, | 


Vol. 
338. 


II. p. 


averſe to it. To be convinced of what J advance, p. 318. 


one needs only reflect on what lord Clarendon ſays, 
ſpeaking of the motion made in council to ſummon 
the Oxford parliament, which his Majeſty ſome- 
what ſcrupled. The King was at firſt in ſome 
«« apprehenſion (ſays that illuſtrious hiſtorian) 
that ſuch a conflux of perſons together of the 
«« parliament, who would look to injoy the privi- 
e leges of it in their debates, might, inſtead of 
“ doing him ſervice, do many things contrary to 


it, and exceedingly apprehended, that they would 


«« immediately enter upon ſome treaty of peace, 
« which would have no effect, yet, while it was 
in ſuſpenſe, would hinder his preparation for 
e war; and tho' no body more deſired peace, yet 
« he had no mind that a multitude ſhould be con- 
«« ſulted upon the conditions of it: imagining, that 
«« things of the greateſt importance, as the giving 
« up perſons, and other particulars of honor, 
«« would not ſeem to them of moment enough to 
continue a war in the kingdom.” Hence ap- 
pears what ſort of peace was deſired by the King. 
It was not ſuch a peace as the Oxford parliament 
might think reaſonable, but a peace whereby he 
ſhould not be obliged to make any conceſſions. 

But his council quickly freed him from theſe 
apprehenſions, by the ſame method uſed on a like 
occaſion, in the begining of this war. It was in- 
timated to him, that there was no probability, 
the two houſes at Weſtminſter would ever treat 
with the members who ſhould meet at Oxford, 
becauſe they would not regard them any other- 
wiſe than as private perſons, and deſerters of the 
parliament. Thereupon Charles's ſcruples va- 
niſhed. As the Oxtord parliament was intirely di- 
rected by the King, and as his Majeſty agreed to 

the 


Ibid. 


** a. 
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CnaRL ESI the propoſing a peace to thoſe at Weſtminſter, it 
An? 1643. may eaſily be gueſſed that, in fo doing, his inten- 
tion was not to conclude it, except both houſes at 

Weſtminſter would have ſubmited to his terms. 

But the two houſes at Oxford had another view in 

this proceeding, viz. to lay a ſnare for the par- 

liament at Weſtminſter, and ingage them, if poſ- 

ble, to treat with them, which would have been 

owning them for a parliament. However, they ex- 

pected to reap ſome advantage even from their refuſal. 
To this end, a letter was ſent to the earl of 

Eſſex, ſigned by the Prince of Wales, the duke of 

York, forty-three lords, and a hundred and 

eighteen members of the houſe of commons, In 

this letter it was ſaid, That his Majeſty having 

% ſummoned them to attend him at Oxford, they 


035 
of parliament aſſembled at Oxford. Both houſes CHARLES 
ealily perceived the King was laying a ſnare for An* 1643. 
them, by puting them under a neceſſity, either of ?. 
accepting his offer, in which caſe they ſhould indi- 
rectly own the lords and commons aſſembled at 
Oxford for a parliament, or of rejecting it, and 
lo furniſhing him with a reaſon to upbraid them 
tor refuſing to labor for a peace. But they little Declaration 
regarded this artifice, and for anſwer declared, of both houſe: 
they would never own ſuch members as had de- te his Majeſty. 
ſerted both houſes for a parliament, + And here- v5 
- | l 1 

upon (added they) we think ourſelves bound to 5-0. 
let your Majeſty know, that ſeeing the conti- Clarendon, 
nuance of this parliament ſetled by a law (which, Vol. II. 
as other laws of your kingdoms, your Majeſty 345: 
hath ſworn to maintain, as we are ſworn to our al- 


Letter from 
the parlia. | 
ment at Ox- 
ford to the 
earl of Eſſex. 
p. 339- | 
Forth, 
Vol. V. p- 
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cc 
cc 
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were aſſembled in obedience to his com- 
mands : that his Majeſty was pleaſed to invite 
them in the proclamation of ſummons, by gra- 
ciouſly ſaying, * His ſubjects ſhould ſee how 
willing he was, as far as in him lay, to reſtore 
the peace of the kingdom :* That this invitation 
had not only been made good to them, ſeconded. 
by ſuch unqueſtionable demonſtrations of his 
Majeſty's deep ſenſe of the miſeries and cala- 
mities of his poor ſubjects in this unnatural war, 
and of his moſt intire and paſſionate affections to 
redeem them from that ſad and deplorable con- 
dition, by all ways poſſible, conſiſtent with his 
honor, or for the future ſatety of the kingdom : 
That as it were impiety to queſtion the ſince- 
rity of them, ſo it were great want of duty and 
faithfulneſs in us (his Majeſty having vouchſafed 
to declare that he did call us to be witneſſes of 
his actions and privy to his intentions) ſhould we 
not ſatisfy and witneſs to all the world the aſſu- 
rance we have of the piety and ſincerity of both.” 
Adding That, being ſatisfied of this truth, 


legiance to your Majeſty, theſe obligations being 
reciprocal) we muſt in duty, and accordingly 
are reſolved, with our lives and fortunes to de- 
fend and preſerve the juſt rights and full power 
of this parliament ; and do beſeech your Majeſty 
to be aſſured, that your Majeſty's royal and 
hearty concurrence with us herein will be the 
moſt effectual and ready means of procuring a 
firm and laſting peace in all your Majeſty's do- 
minions, and of begeting a perfect underſtand- 
ing between your Majeſty and your people, 
without which your Majeſty's moſt earneſt pro- 
feſſions, and our moſt real intentions concerning 
the fame, muſt neceſſarily be fruſtrated.” 

Notice has been already taken of the views 
wherewith King Charles propoſed peace to both 
houſes at Weſtminſter, viz. that ſuch a general 
offer would not be accepted, as was eaſy to fore- 
ſee. This refuſal it was which made both houſes 
at Oxford exult, as if the bare propoſal of a peace 
had been a clear and evident demonſtration of their 
ſincere deſire to conclude a reaſonable one. 
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They The Oxford 


they had yet hopes to be the happy inſtruments 
of their country's redemption from the miſeries 
of war, and reſtitution to the bleſſings of peace ; 
and were deſirous to believe, that his lordſhip, 
howſoever ingaged, would co-operate with them 
in the bleſſed work, by truly repreſenting to, and 


publiſhed on this occaſion a long declaration, fo parliament's 
like thoſe ſet forth by his Majeſty on the fame ac- declaration on 
count, that it was not difficult to perceive it flowed à Peace. 
from the ſame fountain. They likewiſe, not long Nutte. 

g . uſhworth, 
after, publiſhed another, pretending to ſhew, that 


Vol. V. p. 
thoſe aſſembled at Oxford had been forced from 566, 582. 


Eſſex's an- 
ſwer. 
Januray 30. 
p. 567. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 
340. 


The King's 


induſtriouſly promoting with, thoſe by whom 
he was truſted (1), their moſt earneſt defire, 
that ſome perſons be appointed on either part, 
to treat of ſuch a peace as may yet redeem their 
country from the brink of deſtruction.” | 
The earl of Eſſex returned this conciſe anſwer, 
That the letter he had received, not being ad- 
dreſſed to the two houſes of parliament, nor 
any acknowledgment of them being therein, he 
could not communicate it to them. That the 
maintenance of the parliament of England, and 
the privileges thereof was that for which him- 
ſelf and his whole party were reſolved to ſpend 
their blood, as being the foundation whereon 
« all the laws and liberties of the nation were 


cc 


« builded (2).” 


Tho? the earl of Eſſex ſaid, he could not commu- 
nicate the letter to the parliament, yet 1t was known 
that his anſwer had been concerted with a commitee 


of both houſes, ſtiled the Commitee of State. 


Wheretore his Majeſty, knowing thereby the inten- 


the parliament by the leading members menaces 
and violence. In this declaration were repeated all 
the outrages and artifices practiſed, by the chiefs of 
that faction, to intimidate ſuch as would not con- 
form to their ſentiments, and this, as they pre- 
tended, was the ſole and forcible reaſon of their 
withdrawing. Such was really King Charles's 
ſcheme ; but it may be ſaid to be ill grounded: for 
moſt of thoſe members, who had deſerted the par- 
liament, had not abſented themſelves *till long 
after theſe pretended outrages, ſome by his Ma- 
jeſty's expreſs order, others thro? apprehenſion of 
being puniſhed for attempting to raiſe commotions 
againſt the parliament : but care was taken not to 
intimate this particular 1n the declaration. After all, 
ſuppoling ſome had withdrawn themſelves purely 
for fear, it is certain their number came far ſhort 
of thoſe who retired with the ſole view of ſerving 
his Majeſty. However, they were all confounded 
in one and the ſame claſs, as perſons expreſly dri- 
ven from the parliament. 


meſſo ge to 
both houſes at 
Weſtminſter. 
P. 344. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p- 


599. 


Some time after, both houſes at Weſtminſter The Wet. 
publiſhed alſo a manifeſto, wherein they pre- minſter par- 
tended to ſhew that, under the ſpecious color of ue - — 
propoſing peace, a ſnare was laid to ingage them the ſame ac- 
tacitly to acknowledge themſelves not a parlia- | 


tion of both houlcs, believed he ſhould run no 
great hazard by ſending them a meſſage, in a let- 
ter to the earl of Eſſex, directed to the Lords and 
Commons of Parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. 
This meſſage contained the ulual offers to treat of 
a peace, and appoint commiſſioners, if they would 


count. 
ment, but that the true parliament was at Oxford. p. 576. 


do the like on their part. Charles added, he took They drew their proofs from ſundry letters, writ- 
this ſtep by the advice of the lords and commons] ten from Oxford to the earl of Eſſex; from the ex- 


— — — = 


5 


1) Not allowing them to be a parliament. 


(2) This letter was directed to the earl ot Forth, the King's general. With this letter he ſent a copy of the covenant, and 
the declarat on of both Kingdoms. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 567. 
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CnarLesl preſſions in his Majeſty's late meſſage; but more 
An? 1643. particularly, from a certain intercepted letter of lord 
L—— Digby's, wherein his lordſhip ſays; ** A point 
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Ruſhworth, ,, 
Vol. V. p. 
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Votes at Ox- 
ford againſt 
the Scots. 
Jan. 26. 


p- 504. 


which his Majeſty may not ſufter them to gain, 
without ſubverting the grounds and maxims of 
all his late proceedings againſt them, and that 
which he now gocs upon by the advice of all 
his nobility here, as you will perceive by this 
incloſed proclamation (1), upon the effects 
whereof all the eyes of the kingdom are fixed. 
God ſend them to be as good actuated, as they 
are in ſpeculation; for I am confident that, in rea- 
ſon, it carries probability of the ſureſt and rea- 
dieſt way to a re-eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty in 
his juſt rights and powers, of any courſe hath 
been yet attempted.” | | 

A day before the two houſes at Oxford wrote to 


the earl of F.flex, to propoſe a peace, they voted, 
that the Scots, having entered the kingdom in ſuch 
hoſtile manner, had thereby denounced war againſt 
England, and that all thoſe Engliſh who aſliſted 


them, ſhould be deemed as traitors and enemies to 
the ſtate. 


p. 568. | 


voted, „ That the lords and commons now re- 
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March the twelfth, the ſame Oxford parliament 


maining at Weſtminſter, are guilty of high- 
treaſon ; for raiſing forces under command of 
the earl of Eſſex; for conſenting, and being 
aſſiſting to the preſent coming of the Scots 
into England ; and for counterteiting the great- 
ſeal.” But as votes did no hurt to the parlia- 


ment at Weſtminſter, ſo neither were they of much 
advantage to Charles. He found a more real be- 
nefit from them, with regard to the affair for 
which he ſummoned this Oxford parliament, I 
mean, thoſe money aids he expected tor ſupport- 
ing the war. | 
Means to pro- This parliament was however ſtrangely imba- 
or his Ila raſſed to deviſe how they might give his Majeſty 
jeſty. ſome effectual aid, for that was the main affair. 
Clarendon, If as the only and true parliament, they had laid a 
Vol. II. p. general tax, King Charles would have hazarded 
346. meeting great oppoſition in levying money 3 all 
thoſe of the counties on his ſide not being ſatiſ- 
fied, that ſuch a parliament had any legal authority. 
In that caſe, he would be obliged to imploy force 
to compel ſuch as ſhould refuſe paying, which little 
ſuited his then circumſtances. Another method 
was therefore deviſed, doubtleſs ſuggeſted by the 
court. This was, to counſel his Majeſty to borrow, 
from the wealthieſt of his partiſans, a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. To that purpoſe, the commons went 
into their reſpective counties, to take the number 
of thoſe deemed monied-men, and make a liſt, 
wherein were ſet down the quality and ability of 
each. Thoſe members being returned to Oxford, 


Ruſt h ; © f . 
Vol. V. p. with their liſts, the taxes were proportioned ; which 
580. done, Charles wrote circular letters to every parti- 


cular perſon, to borrow of one, a hundred pounds, of 
another two hundred, promiſing to repay it as ſoon 
he was able, and not forgeting to ſay in theſe let- 
ters, that this loan was by advice of his parlia- 
ment. Thus, tho? this parliament did not think 


themſelves ſufficiently authoriſed to impole a general 
tax, the particular perſons rated were no leſs ob- 
liged to furniſh what was laid on them, ſince theſe 
loans were made with the advice of both houſes. His 
Majeſty would have found leſs advantage in a gene- 
ral tax; for it was much eaſier to raiſe a hundred 
thouſand pounds upon particular rich men, than up- 
on the whole nation, Now the point was, to pro- 
cure, certainly and ſpeedily, the money wanted for 
the King's ſervice. Accordingly, this ſoon appeared 
to be the ſole motive of chuſing that method; 
tor the Oxford parliament, underſtanding both 
houſes at Weſtminſter had laid a duty upon wine, 
beer, ale, and other commodities, which duty 
they ſtiled Exciſe, a word before unheard of in 
England (2), ſcrupled not laying a like injunction 
in the counties where the King's authority was ac- 
knowledged. 


From that time, nothing remarkable was tranſacted 


— 


AN? 1643. 
. 


p. 601, 
Clarendon, 


* 
T. May. 


Oxford par. 


by this parliament, which (ſiting *cill the 16th of liament pro. 


April) was prorogued to October, and never met 
again. It ſerved only to procure King Charles a ſum 
ot money, for which it was ſolely deſigned, and to 
exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in England, viz. 
two parliaments, both at once holding their ſeſſions. 


rogued. 


Ruſhworth. 
Vol. . p. 


601. 


Three days before opening this parliament, the Scotiſh army 
Scotiſh army entered England, notwithſtanding the enters E:y. 
ſeaſon, which ſhould ſeemingly have obſtructed land. 


their march (3). The marquis of Newcaſtle, who 
commanded tor Charles in the North, hearing that 
the bad weather prevented not this army's advanc- 
ing towards the borders, began likewiſe to march 
with his troops, and got to Newcaſtle, the ſecond 
of February (4). The Scots approaching that 
town, their general ordered it to be ſummoned ; 
but the ſummons had no effet. He continued 
in that neighborhood the whole remainder of Fe- 
bruary, waiting for his artillery, which was com- 
ing by ſea. 
Tyne, at ſome diſtance from Newcaſtle, (5) having 
left on the north-ſide of the town fix regiments of 
infantry, with a body of cavalry, to awe the ga- 


Jan. 19. 


Pp. 603. 


Feb. 3. 


p. 613, 


The twenty-eighth, he paſſed the p. 614. 


riſon. The marquis, too weak to venture a battle, p. 615. 


contented himſelf with haraſſing the Scots by fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes, in order to retard their march; 
but he finally thought proper to retire into Dur- 
ham, whither he was followed by the Scotiſh gene- 


ral, tho with great inconveniency, being greatly in 


want of forage. 


When the marquis of Newcaſtle marched from Are 
York, to oppoſe the Scots, he left the command of de ente Belt 


that city, with a good body of troops, to colonel 
John Bellaſis (6). 


at Selby. 
F April 11. 
No ſooner was lord Fairfax p. 618. 


informed, that the marquis had directed his march Clarendon, 


Northwards, but he determined on bending his 
courſe towards Tork; and, to that end, ordered 
his ſon, ſir Thomas Fairfax, to meet him at a cer- 
tain place, with the party he commanded, that 
they might act in conjunction. But Bellaſis, having 


Vol. II. p. 


348. 


notice of this deſign, departed York, with moſt of 


the gariſon, to hinder their junction, and poſted 
himſelf at Selby. Some few days after, lord Fair- 
fax, having taken a great circuit to deceive the 


(1) To ſummon the members to meet at Oxford. Rapin. 


— 


(2) The parliament's ordinance, for the exciſe, bears date July 22, 1643. It was laid upon liquors, grocery wares, ſilks, 


linens, cloths, furs, and almoſt all other ſorts of commodities, imported. 


will be proper to mention a few particulars, viz. 
above all cuſtoms, 48. and that of Engliſh plantation, 2 s. 


raiſins, one farthing per pound. Currants, 1d. Loaf-ſugar, 4 d. per pound. Cloth of gold and filver 8s. and tiſſue 10s. per 


yard Damaſk table-linen, 1 s. a yard, &c. 
markable ordinance. 


It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Ruſhworth has not inſerted in his collections this re- 


6) This army conſiſted of eighteen thouſand foot, three thouſand horſe, and between five and fix hundred dragoons. Alex- 
ander Leſley, earl of Leven, was general ; John Baily, lieutenant general of the foot ; and David Leſley, major general of the 


horſe. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 603, 604. 
(4) One day before the Scots came in fight. 


(5) At the three ſeveral fords of Ovingham, Bydwell, and Altringham. p. 614. 


(6) Son of lord Falconbridge. 


enemy's 


That our readers may form hereof ſome ideas notion, it 
Every pound of tobacco, not of the Engliſh plantation, was to pay, over and 
Every tun of wine retailed, 61. and for private uſe, 3 1. Malaga 
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CuAxLESs I enemy's vigilance, and joining his ſon, ſuddenly 
Aw 1643. attacked Selby *, where B.llafis lay with fifteen 
WAYS hundred horſe, and eightzen hundred foot, forced 
with a body the town, took priſoners the colonel, wich ſixteen 
about 4909 hundred of his followers, and killed a great num- 
8 ber. 

The marquis The marquis of Newcaſtle learned theſe unhappy 
of Newcaſtle tidings at Durham, the Scots being then within 


returns to two miles of the place. He apprehended that lord 
pi Fairfax, after his victory, would attack York, or 


Raſhworth, at leaſt march directly towards Durham, to put 
Vol. V. p. himſelf between the two armies. For this reaſon, 
619. he ſuddenly reſolved on retiring to York, as wel! 
to ſecure himſelf as that city, which would other- 
wiſe have been in the utmoſt danger. 
Ax? 1644. It ſoon appeared, that the marquis had taken 
p. 620. this reſolution very ſeaſonably; for, the twentieth 
Ludlow, of April, 1. e. nine days after the Selby fight (1), 
Vol. I. P. lord Fairfax joined the Scots at Tadcaſter, whence 
173. the two generals agreed to ſet out for the ſiege 
of Lork. But as that city was too ſpacious to be 
inveſted by the two armies on all ſides, particularly 
towards the river, croſs which the marquis had 
made a bridge of boats (2), they deſired the earl of 
Mancheſter, general of the Eaſtern aſſociated 
counties forces, to advance to this ſicge. Theſe 
generals, till the earl of Mancheſter's arrival, held 
the city blocaded to the ſouthward of the river 
Ouſe. I ſhall interrupt for a moment the account 
of York's ſiege, to ſpeak of the parliament army's 
ill ſucceſs, at Newark. 
While the marquis of Newcaſtle was in the 
North, obſerving the Scotiſh army, lord Willough- 
Newark by by of Parham, and fir John Meldrum, with above 
Prince Ru- five thouſand of the parliament's troops, beſieged 
3 22. Newark, a conſiderable town in Notinghamſhire, 
Ruſhworth, Where Charles had ſtationed a gariſon. So ſoon as 


Meldrum de- 
feated at 


Vol. V. p. his Majeſty had thereof notice, he ſent orders to 
= Prince Rupert to attempt its relief. His ſaid 
Jad 11. 5 Highneſs, then at Cheſter, inſtantly put himſelf on 
the march, and, being joined by other troops, 
350. 
Commons made a body ſeven thouſand ſtrong, wherewith he 
War, advanced towards Newark. Meldrum, who com- 


manded alone at the fiege, lord Willoughby 
being gone elſewhere, reſolved to fight the Prince, 
and to that purpoſe drew up his forces at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town. The twenty-firſt of March, 
there was a ſharp conflict, particularly at a bridge, 
by which Meldrum had reſolved to retreat, in caſe 
of neceſſity. The bridge was vigorouſly attacked, 
and as bravely defended. Mean while, when the 
fight was over, Meldrum, finding himſelf too weak 
to renew it next day, reſolved to retreat over the 
bridge during night; but he found the guard he 
left there had deſerted, and the bridge in the 


enemy's poſſeſſion (3): ſo Meldrum, not being able 


to retreat, and perceiving himſelf ſurrounded with 
the King's forces, ſent his Highneſs a trumpet to 
deſire a parley. It was agretd, that the foot ſhould 
march away with their ſwords, colors and drums 3 
all the officers with their arms, horſes and bag- 
gage; and the troopers and dragoons with their 
iwords, horſes and colors: but he was forced to 


deliver all his ordnance and ammunition, with | 


about three thouſand mulkcts. 


— 
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Rupert, after this expedition, whereby he ac- CHARLESI 
quired great honor, returned into Shropſhire, and Ax' 1644. 
thence went to Lancaſhire, to relieve the counteſs = —. 
of D-rby, who, during eighteen wecks, was beſieged Otherexplolts 
in Latham-houſe, and made a gallant defenſe againft 2 
a body of two thouſand men (4). The Prince, in . 
his way to Latham, took by ſtorm Stopworth, a Vol. V. p. 
imall town in Cheſhire, While he was advancing 617, 623. 
towards Latham, the beſiegers diſlodged, and - TY 

. . aron. - 

part of them, under command of colonel Rigby, Vol. II. 
marched away to reinforce the gariſon of Bolton, in May 25. 
Lancaſhire, which was in great danger. His High- ul 28 
neſs purſued them, and, without giving them time CO 
to recollect, carried the town by ſtorm. 
That atchieved, he attacked Liverpool, a mari- June 11. 
time-town on the edge of Cheſhire, where thoſe Nuſhworth, 
who paſs into Ireland generally imbark. The OP * 
governor, colone] More, after ſome reſiſtance, con- . 
veyed on board the ſhips in the Pool moſt part of 
his ſoldiers, with what elſe was of moſt value, and 
then Rupert entered with little oppoſition. Here he He is ordered 
received a letter from his Majeſty, ordering him by the King 
to march with all ſpeed to the relief of York, de relieve 
which was now beſieged. Charles told him, in this dale 


ans. ; | Clarend 
letter, „that his aflairs were in fo very ill a ſtate, Vol. II. 5 


that it would not be enough, tho' his Highneſs 390, 396. 
„ raiſed the ſiege of York, it he had not likewiſe 
** beaten the Scotiſh army ;“ which expreſſions in- 
gaged the Prince to fight a battle which proved 
cxtremely fatal to his royal uncle. 

left York blocaded by the Engliſh and Scotiſh Exploits of 
armies, commanded by lord Fairfax and the earl of the earl of 
Leven, 'till the earl of Mancheſter ſhould join them, Mancheſter. 
Mancheſter who was general of the ſeven Eaſtern A 
aſſociated counties, had raiſed an army of four- 621. * 
teen thouſand horſe, foot and dragoons. With theſe 
troops, the ſaid carl had already done the parliament 
great ſervice. In the laſt campain, he had taken p. 283, 620. 
the town of Lynn, and, in the begining of this, had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Lincoln. As diverſe of the 
leading members had thoughts of puting him in 
the earl of Efſex's place, occaſion was taken from 
the ſervices he had performed to make a conſtant 
proviſion for his army, To that end, by an ordi- p. 621. 
nance of both houſes, May the fiſteenth, 1644, 
each of the ſeveral aſſociated counties were charged 
and rated at a certain weekly ſum for the mainte- 
nance of his troops; after which he received orders 
to join the two other armies, to beſiege York in 
concert. The parliament had alſo taken care for The parlia- 
the ſubſiſtence of the earl of Eſſex's (5) and fir ment has five 
William Waller's forces; ſo that, in May, they _ 
had on foot five armies, beſide the troops diſperſed P 53. 
in ſeveral counties, and in gariſon. | 

Before the marquis of Newcaſtle was blocaded The earl of 
in York, he had ſent general Goring with four nag” 2700 
thouſand horſe, to ravage the parts in ſubjection to . =— 
the parliament. Wherefore, the earl of Manche- Clarendon, 
ſter detached likewiſe three thouſand horſe, which Vol, II. p. 
were joined by two thouſand ſent from the Scots 396. 
before York, to attend Goring's motions. Man- Ludlow. 
cheſter therefore joined the two armies only with 
his infantry, and ſome few horſe (6), and preſently 
after their junction, the ſiege of York commenced. 


| 
| 
| 


| The marquis of Newcaſtle had ſignified to his Ma- 


(1) We have here rectified a ſmall miſtake of our author's, in point of time. 


(2) The caſe was this: The marquis having a great ſtrength of horſe, and the advantage of a bridge over the river, 
could eaſily tranſport them to either ſide in a ſhort time: ſo that if the beſiegers divided their forces, the river being 
betwixt them, he might tall on the weaker, and the reſt would not be able to relieve them. The river Ouſe runs North 
and South quite thro' the city, divided into two parts, which are joined by a ſtone bridge. 


(3) Our author has here confrunced two bridges. 


That which was attacked was a bridge of boats, over which 


Meldrum's horſe were drawn by his order into the iſland. 'I'his bridge Prince Rupert indeavored to recover, but was re- 
Pulſed. The other was Muſcome bridge, over which he deſigned to retreat, but his guard deſerting broke it down. 

(4) In a fally, May 6, the beſieged {lev near three hundred of the beſiegers. Mercur. Ruſticus. . 

(5) The maintaining this army coſt, in the year 1644, above a million of money. And the charge of the navy had 


been, 240,000 |. the year paſſed 


Yor. II. 


Dugdale's View. p. 123. 
(6) With about fix hundred foot, a hundred horſe, and tw 


elve field-pieces. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 622. ; 
i0 C jeſty 
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Cn ARLESsI jcity, that he hoped to hold out ſix weeks or two 


Ax' 1644. months, and beſought him in the interim to con- 
- ſider how to relieve him, To retard the progreſs 


Vote of of the ſiege, as much as poſſible, he made overtures 
— 3 for a treaty, but on ſuch conditions as he Knew 


The marquis Would n ot be granted. Nevertheleſs, he gained 
amuſes the be- ſe ven or eight days by this artifice, ſo that the ceſ- 


ſiegers. ſation he had obtained did not expire ' till the fit- 
2 teenth of June. On the twenty - fourth, he made a 
p. 369. _- fally, and furiouſly attacked Mancheſter's leaguer; 
Rulhworth, but was repulſed with loſs after a ſharp conflict. 

Vol. V. p. On Sunday the thirtieth of June, the beſiegers 


624, 625, &c. had certain notice, that Prince Rupert was advanc- 


* ap. ing at the head of an army *, which had greatly 
+= "oo increaſed in their march, as well by the troops 
p. 631. drawn from ſeveral gariſons, as by Goring's caval- 
Clarendon, ry, ſo that this army was not inferior to thoſe three 
Vol. II. p. imployed at the ſiege. The three generals, after a 
* ese ort conſultation, thought it adviſeable to raiſe the 
ifs. 8 ſiege, and join their armies, whether, as ſome at- 

uly 1. firm, with deſign to give battle, or to avoid it, as 

udlow. others pretend. Howſocver it be, they poſted 
1 themſclves on Marſton- moor +, But tho' Prince 
e Rupert muſt have indeed paſſed that way to come 
ſtrong. at them with his army, they however left two ſides 


+ About five of York open, that proviſions and ammunition, 
miles from and even troops by ſmall parties, might be con- 
York. veyed in, Had the Prince's deſign been only to 

relieve York he had already effected it, and had only 

to remain in his poſt, and keep the enemies at bay, 
1 till ail neceſſaries had been ſent into the city. But 
to rork. that ſame day, coming to York. with a guard of 
two hundred horſe, he confered with the marquis 
of Newcaſtle, or rather ſignified to him, that he 
intended to fight, according to his Majeſty's expreſs 


Treats the orders. As Rupert was exceſſively haughty, he made 
hbaughtily and not to the marquis any manner of apology upon the 
reſolves to authority he aſſumed, in reſolving to give battle, 
fight. contrary to the opinion of that noble peer, who 
Ruſhworth, maintained it not to be any way requiſite in the pre- 
rg V. p. ſent juncture, and the rather, as he expected five 


thouſand men, who were coming from the North 
to his aſſiſtance, Moreover, his Highneſs made no 
ſcruple to command the forces in York to be ready 
to join him next morning, in order to ingage; and 
all this without ſaying a word of it to the marquis; 
nothwithſtanding, theſe forces had been by him 
levied, and all along commanded with great repu- 
tation : beſide, this nobleman's birth and merit 
ſeemed to require a greater regard from his High- 
nels, Poſlibly, it never entered the marquis's 
thoughts to deſire a ſight of his Majeſty's expreſs 
order, or elle he believed it would be affronting 
the Prince to ſhew any doubt of ſuch order. How- 
ſoever this was, he told him, he was in all things 
ready to obey his Highneſs, who might diſpoſe of 
his troops as he pleaſed, and for his own part, 
would be contented to charge in the battle as vo- 
luntier. His diſſatisfaction was farther increaſed, 
when having aſked Rupert, what ſervice he would 
be pleaſed to command him, the Prince anſwered, 
he would begin no action upon the enemy 
till early next morning, and deſired him to repoſe 
himſelt *cill then. Thus had Rupert the ſole ma- 


nagement of the intended battle, without conſulting 


the marquis. 
torces in York to join his onw army, it does not 
appear that he had aſſigned any command or poſt to 
that marquis; perhaps, becauſe he ſaid, he would 
be in the battle as a voluntier. It cannot be de- 


Tho? he had ordered Newcaſtle's 


noon: but there was between them a deep and large 


ſhall content myſelf with relating one remarkable 


The two victorious wings, 


Book XXI BY 


nied, this behavior was very ſevere to a nobleman CHA RLES] Cy 
who had conſtantly expreſſed for King Charles a An? 1644 An 
zeal and affection not to be ſurpaſſed, nor perhaps wy 
equalled. Ru 
At night, the three parliament-generals, having The parlia. Fe 
conſidered that the place was relieved, and thinking ment- general: 8 
Prince Rupert had no farther deſign than to lay in **tire. 
proviſions, reſolved on marching to Tadcaſter, „B, 
Cawood and Selby, as well to preſerve the Eaſt- 6; * 
riding, as to hinder York from being thence fur- 
niſhed with proviſions. Accordingly, they began 
their march early in the morning, the Scots leading 
the van: but about nine, they had intelligence, Prince Ruper. 
that Rupert was approaching with his army; and forces them id 
indeed he was advanced, with five thouſand horſe, SaSe. 
very nigh their rear. 
Hereupon they were obliged to draw up ſpeedi- 
ly, and call back their van, which made all poſ- 
ſible haſte to re- join them. Fortunately for them, 
the infantry, which his Highneſs had drawn out of 
York, could not come up with his army *till noon, 
and this gave the Scots time to re-join the reſt of 
their army, which they had left in the morning. 
The armies were both drawn up about two after 


3 Af qo WV 


ditch, which neither cared to paſs, for fear of giving 
the enemy too much advantage. For this reaſon, 
they ſtood viewing one another above two hours, 
each expecting the other to begin the charge. 

Prince Rupert himſelf headed the left wing (1), Battle of 
conſiſting of five thouſand horſe. The right wing Marſton- 
was commanded by fir Charles Lucas, with colonel fe, 
Hurry, and the main body by general Goring. It EX. | 

632, 635. 
appears not that the marquis of Newcaſtle had any Clarendon, 
command in this action. The parliament's right Vol. II. 
wing oppoſite to Prince Rupert, was led by fir Þ 388“. 
Thomas Fairfax; the left by the earl of Mancheſter, —— 
aſſiſted by his lieutenant-general Oliver Cromwell. A 
In the main batallia, towards the right, was lord 
Fairtax, and general Leven towards the left. Final- 
ly, between fix and ſeven in the evening, the parlia- 
ment-generals gave the ſignal, and marched to the 
enemies. * I ſhall not undertake to deſcribe this 
battle, becauſe, in all, the accounts I have ſeen, I 
meet with ſo little order and clearneſs, that I 
cannot expect to give a ſatisfactory idea of it to 
ſuch of my readers as underſtand theſe matters. I 


circumſtance, beſide the ſucceſs in general. The 
left wing of the King's army, commanded by Prince 
Rupert, was intirely routed by the parliaments 
right-wing, while the King's right-wing had the 
ſame advantage over the left of the parliament. 
after chacing their 
enemies, returned to the field of battle, and, I know 
not what by accident, met face to face, fo that each 
ſtood on the ſame ground which the enemy poſſeſſed 
when the battle began. Here the fight was renewed, Ruperbs ar. 
and maintained on both ſides with great warmth and my routed. 
vigor, *till at length night approaching, the King's 
cavalry were put to flight, and purſued as long as 
day would permit. It was probably then that 
Rupert's infantry were likewite routed. I ſay, 
probably, becauſe in the deſcription of this battle 
it does not appear what the toot did. But this 
is not the only inſtance wherein we are left in the 
dark, when we read deſcriptions of battles drawn 
by hiſtorians. * They are generally made by perſons 
who have not the leaſt notion of military affairs, and 
who, by dweling on ſome frivolous circumſtances, 


(1) Ruſhworth (Vol. V. p. 633.) ſays, the Prince led the right wing, and fir Charles Lucas the left : and that the carl 
of Manchelter and Cromwell commanded the left of the enemy. The King's forces conſiſted of 14,000 foot, and 9,000 


horſe, and about twenty-five pieces of ordnance. The parliament's army did not exceed that number. 


Oliver Cromwell was 


hard preſſed by the Prince's horſe, and wounded above the ſhoulders, but at length he broke thro'. Lord Holles affirms, 
that Oliver behaved, in this battle, in a very cowardly manner; and that thoſe who did then moſt ſervice, were, major- 
generals Leſley and Crawtord, and fir Thomas Fairfax. Mem. p. 15. 


pals 
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cuARLESI paſs over thoſe which might give the intelligent | battle loſt King Char $52 err! 
An' 1644. reader clear ideas. It ſuffices e to Ar that hitherto had given the 1 3 
the Prince's army was purſued within a mile of | diverſion, But this was not the whole miſchief this 8 
OS York, whither they retired in the night. Thoſe | Prince had to apprehend. The thie: victorious | 
- P. peaſants, who were commanded to bury the dead, j armies menaced Joining, in the heart of England, 
3 gave out that they interred four thouſand one hun- | thoſe of the carl of Effex and fir William Waller. 
dred and fifty bodies. It was reported that three | and reducing at once all the places which were Rill 
thouſand of Rupert's men were killed: but the | in his power. This was the more to be dreaded as 
* affirmed, they loſt not above three | when he heard of the defeat of his army at Mar- 
_— (1). WE ſton-moor, he was himſelf marching to relieve the 
o' Prince Rupert had ever been victorious | Weſt, where Eſſex then was with an army which 
where he had commanded in chief, it is not very | the royaliſts of thoſe quarters were not able to with- 
ſurpriſing that he ſhould once be defeated ; this is | ſtand. This is what I am now to explain, and 
a misfortune incident to the greateſt generals. Bar | withal touch on what paſſed at Oxford while the 
his 3 to pe. with his army, on the | Northern armies were in action. ; 
636, 637. Morrow, mult needs appear unaccountable. His The parliament, by their e | a- . 
Sts Ve cavalry had not ſuffered much, becauſe they had | rations n the bene of the . — 
Vol. II. p. taken to flight betimes, at leaſt thoſe of the left- have intended a ſpeedy concluſion of the war Be- kations of 
389. wing, commanded by himſelf; and his foot were ſide the armies of lord Fairfax and S:otland, tue Parti- 
alſo in good condition, the greateſt ſtorm having | and the ear] of Mancheſter's which was paid by can: "op 2 
fallen on the marquis of Newcaſtle's. He might the Eaſtern counties, a new regulation was ade. Gas. : 
therefore have defended York, and waited the | late in March, for the maintenance of ſeven March 26,30. 
King's order upon this fatal occurrence. So, this | thouſand five hundred foot, and three thouſand 9 
extraordinary reſolution can ſcarce be imputed but | horſe, to be commanded by the earl of Ef- . 5 
to exceſs of ſhame and indignation, which hindered | ſex. At the fame time, by another ordinance, the _ 
him from conſidering how prejudicial it would be | four Southern aſſociated counties, viz. Kent, Suſſex 
to the King his uncle's affairs. He ſent the marquis | Surrey and Hampſhire, were to maintain three thou- 
of Newcaſtle notice of his deſign, juſt as that noble- ſand ſix hundred foot, twelve hundred horſe, and 
man was ſending him word, that he was inſtantly | five hundred dragoons, under fir William Waller's 
going to quit the kingdom. They both put their command. Theſe were not new armies; they ſub- 
reſolutions in practiſe. The marquis repaired that | ſiſted before the regulation: but the buſineſs was 
very day to Scarborough, and imbarked for | to recruit them, complete the number tixed by 
Hamburgh : the Prince left York, and marched | parliament, and ſetle the neceſſary weekly defray 
towards Cheſter with the remains of his army, | of their ſubſiſtence. 
It is caſy to gueſs why the marquis of Newcaſtle Tho? fir William Waller was worſted at the hattle Reſolution to 
quited the King's ſervice, after having been ſo un- | of Roundway-down, the two houſes, far from fend Waller 
worthily treated by Prince Rupert. He doubt- | loſing their eſteem for him, reſolved to ſend him into the Weſt: 
leſs believed he could not with honor reſume his | into the Weſt, with a force able to withſtand 
former command, having been deemed incapable | Prince Maurice, who met with no farther oppoſi- 
to ſerve his Majeſty on this important occaſion: nay, | tion in thoſe quarters. Charles, having notice of whichCharl 
. . 5 o ” rles 
very poſſibly, he imagined Rupert would not have | this deſign, reſolved to indea vor, not only hinder- tries to pre- 
behaved to him in ſo haughty and rude a manner, | ing Waller's march into the Weſt, but alſo break. vent. 
had he not thought he ſhould be ſupported. How- | ing the aſſociation of the four Southern counties, 
ever, all that Prince could afterwards produce | where he had many friends, and even hoped to 
in his vindication, was King Charles's above-men- | procure an aſſociation of theſe counties in his 
tioned letter, which he underſtood in a ſenſe the | favor. To that purpoſe, he gave lord Hopton an He, 
King himſelf had never thought of (2). It may | army, conſiſting of troops drawn from diverſe Ho _ 
therefore be affirmed, that his commiting ſo many | gariſons, and of two regiments of foot lately arrived — 
errors ſucceſſively, was intirely owing to his at Briſtol from Ireland (4). Theſe forces were p. 654. 
extreme haughtineſs. | no ſooner aſſembled, than lord Hopton poſted Clarendon, 
York taken, The parliament-generals improved their victory, himſelf at Wincheſter, where fir John Berkley — ig 
July 15, and the diſſenſiom of their enemies. They returned | brought him two regiments he had newly raiſed * om 
p. 390. to their ſtations before York, which was left to the | in Devonſhire, and the King ſent him a detach- 
Ruthworth, diſcretion of fir Thomas Glemham, the governor, ment of a thouſand men, commanded by ſir Jacob 
— V. p. who, ſeeing himſelf unable long to reſiſt, ſurrendered | Aſhley. All theſe troops united formed an army 
Ie three this important place upon honorable terms. They | of four thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe (5), 
armies iepa- Were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of York, but the three with which he determined on marching into Sul- 
rate. armies ſeparated, Lord Fairfax, with his forces, | ſex. Waller, who was then quartered about Farn- 
p. 641. remained at York, as governor. The earl of | ham, aſſembled his forces and faced the enemy : 
Mancheſter marched towards Lincoln, not to be | but after a few ſlight ſkirmiſhes, he retired into Ibid. 
remote, without neceſſity, from the aſſociated coun- | Farnham caſtle, whence he took a Journey to Lon- P. 363. 
ties, whoſe troops he commanded. The earl of | don, repreſenting to the parliament his want of ſup- 
Leven, with the Scotiſh army, marched North- | plies, without which it would not be poſſible to per- 
ward to join the ear] of Calendar, who was ad- | torm what had been injoined him. | 
vancing with a ſtrong reinforcement trom Scotland. | Immediately after Waller's departure for Lon- Hopton takes 
The Scots When theſe forces were joined, he Jaid ſiege to | don, lord Hopton marched with part of his army 8 
take New. Newcaſtle, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, towards to attack Arundel-caſtle, which was ſurrendered 
caſtle. the cloſe of October (3). Thus Marſton- moor upon terms. But hearing, ſome few days after, that 
p. 645. , | 


6—— — 
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(1) Upwards of 100 officers, and 1500 ſoldiers were taken, with twenty five pieces of ordnance, 130 barrels of powder, 
ſeveral thouſands of arms, and about 100 colors. Whitelock, p. 94. Others ſay, there were about 4000 taken priſoners, 
and as many flain on the King's party; the whole of both armies amounted to near 9000 men. Commons War, p. 50. 

(2) This letter was produced only to his friends, and after the King's death. Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 390. 

(3) It was taken by ſtorm, October 19, Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 650.——The earl of Mancheſter took allo Sheffield caltle, 


and fome other places. p. 642. 


(4) Under command of fir Charles Vavaſor, and fir John Pawlet. Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 361. 
(5) Ruſhworth fays, That he and the earl of Forth had drawn together an army of thirteen or fourtecn thouſand men. 
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— mnmngd 
Waller re— 


talces it. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. II. 
p. 364, 365. 


Battle of Al- 


resford, 


wherein Hop- 


ton is de- 
feated. 
March 29. 
p. 366, 367. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 
654. 


* Which was 
part of his 
own patrimo- 
ny. 
Clarendon, 


Vol. II. 
p. 376. 


Reſolution to 
beſiege Cx- 
ford. 


Nlay 14. 
70 9. 
Ruſhworch, 
Vol. V. p. 
667. 


Waller was returned to Farnham with a ſtrong 
reinforcement, he rejoined the reſt of his army. 

Waller's journey to London anſwered his ex- 
pectation. Beſi le a brigade of Londoners, under 
major-general Brown, he procured an order of 
parliament to the earl of Eſſex, to fend him from 
his army a thouſand horſe, under conduct of fir 
William Balfour. He was no ſooner returned to 
Farnham with theſe ſupplies, but he marched all 
night, and at day-break beat up of one lord Hop- 
ton's quarters, at Alton, and carried off priſo- 
ners colonel Boles's regiment of foot (1); a troop 
or two of horſe, which were in the fame quarters, 
having timely taken to flight. Then he marched 
directly to Arundel-caſtle, and made the gariſon 
priſoners. Here the learned mr. Chillingworth 
Was taken, and within few days died. 

King, Charles, hearing of the ſupplies ſent Wal- 
ler, diſpatched away a reinforcement to lord Hop- 
ton. The earl of Forth, his Majeſty's general (2), 
would go himſelf, but refuſed the command which 
lord Hopton offered to relign to him. ,Hopton, 
having then an army about eight thouſand ſtrong, 
reſolved to give Waller battle, and begun his march 
with that intent, at the very time Waller was ad- 
vancing towards him with the ſame reſolution. The 
two armies met between Farnham and Wincheſter, 
on Cheriton-down, near Alresford, where the 
battle was fought the twenty-ninth of March. 
Lord Hopton was defeated and forced to retire 
to Reading, and afterwards to Oxford (3). Wal- 
ler marched to Wincheſter, and became maſter of 
the city, but did not think proper to beſiege the 
caſtle *, becauſe he had elſewhere more important 
affairs, as will ſoon appear. Lord Clarendon 
pretends, the loſs ſuſtained by Waller at Alresford 
hindered him from improving his advantage, and 
marching into the Welt, as he had reſolved. But 
it may be affirmed, this was not what prevented 
his taking the Weſtern route: it was rather owing 
to ſome relolves of the parliament, by whom he 
was recalled to London, after having diſmiſſed the 
auxiliary regiments of that city, and Kent, which 
were allo come to join him. 

Both houles, perceiving that, by the King's late 
loſs at Alresford, his army was diſcouraged and 
confiderably leſſened ; that moreover, they had 
ſufficient forces in the North to have nothing to 
tear trom the marquis of Newcaſtle, who was ſhut 
up in York, reſolved to beſiege Oxford, where the 
King was with his army. So, having relinquiſhed, 
or ſuſpended, the delign of ſending Waller into 
the Welt, they labored, with all poſſible diligence, 
to put the two armies of Eſſex and Waller on the 
tooting letled by their ordinance, that they might 
jointly act againſt Oxford. 

His Majetty had all along ſuppoſed Waller's 
delign was to march Weſtwards. He had there- 
fore aſſembled his forces at Marlborough, and 
afterwards potted himſelt at Newbury, where he 
had remained ſome time, 'till he could better pe- 
netrate the intentions of his enemies. But having 
at length found the parliament had altered their 
mealures, he came to Reading, and cauſed the for- 
tilications to be demoliſhed, in order to ſtrengthen 
his army with the gariſon, conſiſting of two thou- 
ſand five hundred men. He allo ordered Prince 
Rupert to join him: but afterwards permited him 


| to relieve Latham-houſe, where the counteſs of CRARLESBSI 


Derby was beſieged. With the Reading gariſon, AN 1644 
his army was increaſed to eight thouſand five | 
hundred foot, and four thouſand horſe: but being 

ſtill ignorant of the enemy's drift, he judged proper 

to retire to Oxford with his whole army. 

Mean while the parliament, who had for ſome xg; and 
time found means to take their reſolutions with Waller march 
more ſecreſy than before, perceiving Effex's and towards Ox. 
Waller's armies ready to march, ſent to each ford. 

a ſupply of four thouſand two hundred of the 2 
London militia: fo, Eſſex's army conſiſted of 353. © 
twelve thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; Ruſhworth, 
and Waller's of ſeven thouſand foot and fifteen Vol. V. 
hundred horſe and dragoons. Theſe two generals P. 667. 668. 
had orders to march ſeparately, and beſiege Ox- 

ford, in caſe Charles continued there; but if he 

went thence, Eſſex was ordered to follow him 

with his forces, and Waller to march into the 

Weſt, according to the firſt project. They de- p. 668, 6-0. 
parted London, the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
May, to put themſelves at the head of their re- 

ſpective armies, and forthwith ſteered their courſe 

towards Oxſord. 

King Charles had poſted the greateſt part of Abington 
his infantry at Abington, in order to ſtop the abandoned 
enemies, and have time to conſider what meaſures and poſſeſſed 
he ſhould take, in caſe they really intended to be- - nn 
ſiege Oxford, which he ſtill queſtioned. As Clarendon 
Abington could not be eaſily defended but on the Vol. II. p. 
Eaſt-ſide, and he was unwilling to run any unne- 374. 
ceſlary hazard, he had ordered general Wilmot to 
make a vigorous defenſe, it attacked on that ſide, 
but if on the Weſt from Wantage and Farring- 
ton, to relinquiſh the place. But, whether the 
order was not clear and full, or tor ſome other 
reaſon, Wilmot, at the enemy's approach“, im- e on the 
mediately retired to Oxford, and the earl of Eſ- Faſt. ſide. 
lex inſtantly entered Abington. His Majeſty, P. 376- 
finding the ſiege of Oxford was reſolved, had but 
one way to hinder it, which was to defend the 
paſſes of the rivers Iſis and Cherwell, which run 
on the Weſt and Eaſt ſides of the city; and, to 
that end, he quartered his cavalry near the Iſis, 
and his infantry towards the Cherwell. As the 
parliament-armies motion intirely regard the ſitua- 
tion of Oxford and the adjacent country; and as, 
without this knowledge, ſcarce any one particular 
would be intelligible, I ſhall not enter on a de- 


tail of circumſtances, which to me ſeem not abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, but content myſelf with ſaying, 
that Waller finally found means to gain the paſs 
at New-bridge over the Iſis, which inabled him to i 
tall upon the rear of the King's infantry, who Vol. V. 


were defending the Cherwell (4). Charles there- p. 671. 


upon drew all his forces into Oxford and to the Charles quits 


North of that city, with thoughts of providing rouge _ 
for the ſafety of his perſon, not judging it proper Sg * T 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhut up. There was no Ibid. 

time to loſe; for ſcarce were his Majeſty's troops Clarendon, 
retired, when Eſſex paſſed the Cherwell, at Goſ- Vol. II. p. 
worth-bridge, with his army. So that Prince, P. 577: 
giving orders to his horſe, and a ſmall body of 
toot, to wait for him at a certain place, left Oxford 
the third of June, about nine at night, and ſafely 
paſſed between the two parliament-armies. He 
was out of all danger of purſuit before the news of 
his retreat reached the enemies, and at laſt got ſafe 


(1) Colonel Boles had retired with his men into the church, but had not time to barricade the doors. So the enemies enter- 
ing with him, his ſoldiers threw down their arms, and aſked quarter, which was alſo offered to the colonel, who refuſing it, was 


killed. Ciarendon, Vol. II. p. 365. 
(2) Lately created earl of Brentford. 


(3) In this battle on the King's ſide, fell lord John Stuart, brother to the duke of Richmond, and fir John Smith a Pa- 
P. 367. * 


pitt, brother to lord Carrington. Clarendon, Vol. II. 


i (4) Lord Clarcudon jays, he might have brought over all his army, and fallen upon the King's rear; nor that he did. 
Vol. II. p. 376. | 


— 
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Caries) to Worceſter, after having undergone much fa- 
As? 4644. tigue. 
— The two generals were extremely ſurpriſed, when 
they underſtood his Majeſty had eſcaped them: 
Tre Parlia- but it was too late to hope overtaking him. Mean 
5 while, the city of Oxford being well ſtored with 
delign of be- 1 and ammunition, and K ing Charles having 
ſeging Ox- eft there almoſt all his infantry, they did not think 
ford. fit to beſiege it, and the rather, as they had no or- 

ders fo to do, exceptthe King remained there. The 

parliament's intention was that, in caſe his Majeſty 

evacuated Oxlord, Eſſex ſhould follow him with 

his army; and Waller, with his, take care of the 
Eſſex marches Weſtern affairs: but the earl, for ſome unknown 
into the Welt, reaſon, reverſed this order, and would himſelf 


june 6. 


contrary to march into the Weſt: and when Waller urged the 
orders. . , R : 
Chrendon, Parliament's orders, Efſex poſitively commanded 


Vol. II. p. him, as his general, to obey ; whereto the other 


378. could make no reply: ſo the earl immediately be- 
1 gan his march Weſtwards. The parliament were 
Ol. 


* highly offended at Eſſex's diſobedience, and 
ſent him orders, which reached him at Saliſ- 
bury, to return, follow the King, and leave the 
Weſtern expedition to Waller. But the Earl, in- 
ſtead of complying, wrote to the commitee of 


672. 


| p. 683. war (1), with the reaſons of his conduct, ſubſcrib- 
Clarendon, ing his letter, Your innocent, tho? ſuſpected ſer- 
— II. p. vant, Eſſex. Whether both houſes were ſatisfied 


with the earls reaſons, or deemed it proper not to 


inſenſe him at ſuch a juncture, they ſuifered him to 


purſue his route, which he did by flow and eaſy 

marches, *till he entered Devonſhire, | 

The Queen had, ſince April, been at Exeter 

h 5 3 7 : 5 
dh ym to the capital of that county, where ſhe was delivered 
France. of Princeſs Henrietta, about a fortnight or three 
p. 369, 394. weeks before Eſſex s approach. As ſoon as ſhe 


COS heard of his entering Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and de- 

ol. V. p. . . , x 

664, 684. fired a ſafe· conduct to retire to Briſtol (2). His 
ſaid lordſhip replied ; if her Majeſty would pleaſe 
to go to London, he would have the honor to wait 
on her thither 3 but could not give her a ſafe-con- 
duct to Briſtol, without the expreſs order of both 

July 14. houſes. Hereupon ſhe withdrew into Cornwal, 
and ſome time after went to France, with a con- 
voy of warlike ſhips, ſent her by the Prince of 
Orange. 

Maurice raiſes Prince Maurice had been, ſince the twentieth of 


the ſiege of April, before the little town of 1.ime, which made 
—— * a more obſtinate defenſe than was expected. This 
es to Er and Plymouth, were almoſt che only places in the 


eter . 

June 1 Weſt which ſided with che two houſes, It was 
p. 605, therefore very neceſſary for the parliament to have, 
677, 682. in thoſe parts, forces capable of reviving the cou- 


rage of their friends, who had received no aſſiſt- 
ance ſince Maurice's arrival. At the approach of 
Eſſex, who was now advanced to Dorcheſter, his 
Highneſs raiſed the ſiege of Lime, and retired to 
Exeter. The ſame day, Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Dorcheſter. Then, he detached fir William Bal- 
four, who took Weymouth, whither Eſſex inſtantly 
Eſex's pro- Tepaired. He had ſome thoughts of attacking 


greſs in the Exeter, and actually took that route: but conſider- 
2 g ing that Prince Maurice was there with his Whole 
P. 083, 68 


Claret, © army; he was apprehenſive of loſing too much 
Vol. II. p. time in the ſiege, and halted ſome days at Chard, 
382, 383, and thence marched to Tiverton, Hereupon, 
Maurice ſent a detachinent from Excter, with or- 
ders to ſecure Barnſtable: but the inhabitants ſhut 
the gates againtt them, and inſtantly wrote to the 
earl of Eſſex, to come and ike poſſeſſion of the 


town, which was accorCingly Cone by lord Roberts. CuARLEs! 
Here was taken captain Howard, who (being for- An? 1644. 
merly lieutenant to captain Yym) had deſerted to 
the King, with nineteen troopers ; for which, being Captain 
now tried by a council of war, he Was condemned and, 
and executed. Upon this, Prince Maurice cauſed * 
po" deiertion. 
to be hanged Turpin, a ſea- captain, taken priſoner Ruſhworth, 
in en . to relieve Exeter, when the earl of Vol. V. p. 


1 was therein beſieged. He being in- oy 
- . 2 a tain 
icted for levying arms againſt the King, was by Turpin 


Judges Heath, Forſter, Banks, and 1: rjeant Glan- hanged in 
vil, condemned, but hitherto reprieved, by reaſon revenge. 
of the conſequences, Both houſes werfe violently 
inſenſed at this repriſal, conſidering the difference 
between a priſoner of war, and a deſerter: where- 

fore, having in their cuſtody ſcrjeant Glanvil, who 

who had lately quited the King's party, and re- 

turned to London, they ordered him to be im- 
peached of - high-treaſon. Soon after, the royaliſts 

hanged fourteen clothiers, at Woodhouſe in Wilt- 

ſhire (3), and the parliament cauſed execution to 

be done upon cight of the Iriſh, who had been 

taken priſoners in ſome action. Such are the ſad 

effects of civil wars. Theſe executions gave occa- p. 685, 686. 
ſion to the parliament, in Augult following, to Ludlow. 
erect a court-martial, to which were given very ſe- 

vere inſtructions, chiefly with reſpect to deſerters. 

About mid-July, Taunton-dean was taken for 

the parliament, by a party of the gariſon of Lime. 

I am for a while obliged to interrupt my narra- 
tive of the Weſtern affairs, to touch on what King 
Charles did after his happy eſcape from Oxford. 

He arrived, the ſixth of June, at Worceſter with Chartess 
his little army,; but ſtayed there only a few days, march after 
hearing Waller was marching that way, Leaving bis flight from 
Worceſter, he made ſeveral marches and counter Ox*!erd. 
marches, to deceive the vigilance of his enemy, P. */* 
not being ſtrong enough to venture to expect him. 

At length, having made a ſhew of bending his Waller fol- 
courſe for Shrewſbury, Waller doubted not but his lows him. 
delign was to join Prince Rupert, who was {till P. 674, 675, 
in thoſe quarters: for this was before the battle of 0. 

. arendon, 
Marſton- moor. He thought it therefore very im- Vol. II. p. 
portant to march before, and poſt himſelf between 379, 381, 
the King and Shrewſbury, in order to hinder his 383. 


joining the Prince. Charles was well pleaſed at 


having deceived Waller. So ſoon as he knew 
Waller expected him upon that route, he feigned 
to take it in good earneſt, but ſudddenly turning 
about, inſtead of continuing his march towards 
Shrewſbury, took the road to Oxford, and left 
Waller in his poſt without any poſſibility of over- 
taking him. When he came near Oxford, he was 
joined by the reſt of his army, left there when he 
quited that city. Then, no longer fearing Waller, 
ſince he was ſtronger than he, he went and quar- 
tered in Buckinghamſhire, without any other de- 
ſign than to give the enemy battle, if needful. 
Waller, thus circumvented, did however ap- Cropedy- 
roach the King, and at length their ar mies were bridge fight. 
in ſight, with the river Cherwell between them. June 29. 
Waller drew up on a very advantageous ground, 1 
preſuming his Majeſty would paſs the river to at- Vol. V. p. 


tack him, and thereby give him opportunity to 676. 


ingage with advantage. But Charles, to draw Whitelock. 
him from his poſt, feigned to march North- 
ward, and accordingly advanced into Northamp- 
tonſhire, leaving a ſtrong guard at Cropedy-bridge, 
to hinder the enemies from paſſing, and following 
him in the rear. While on his march, he had 


2 


* 


(1) A commitee of both kingdoms reſided at London, for carrying on the war. A commitee of the parliament was likewiſe 


almoſt conſtantly in the armies. 


(2) She detired at firſt a ſaſe- conduct to go to Bath for her health. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 684. 


(3) One of theſe breaking his haiter, deſired, 
againſt any two ſor his life, But lie was hanged up again. 


Vol. II. 


that what he had ſuffered might be accepted, or elſe, that he might fight 
Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 120. 


10 intelligence, 
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CHakresl intclligence, that a body of three hundred horſe 
Ax' 1644. was marching to join Waller, within two miles of 


the van of his army, and was told they might be 
eaſily cut off, if the army mended pace: where- 
upon orders were ſent to the van, and main body, 
to advance faſter. As ſoon as Waller perccived 
there was a large diſtance between Charles's rear, 
and the reſt of his army, he detached a thouſand 
horſe to paſs the river, at a ford a mile below, 
and himſelf, with fifteen hundred horſe, a thouſand 
foot and eleven pieces of cannon, attacked Cropedy- 
bridge, took it, and paſſed his troops: which 
done, he fell on the King's rear; but was repulſed, 
with loſs of many of his men, and part of his can- 
non. This is all can be gathered, with any clear- 
neſs, from the accounts of this battle (1). The 
detachment, which I ſaid paſſed the ford, had 
much a like ſuccels. Waller being thus baffled, 
and forced to repals the river, drew up his men on 
a hill, and there waited Charles's motions. As it 
was yet only three after noon, his Majeſty, be- 
lieving the enemies were diſcouraged with their bad 
ſucceſs, ordered Cropedy-bridge, and the ford, to be 
attacked by two great detachments. One was worſted 
at the bridge with great loſs on Charles's fide. 
The other gained the ford; but all could be done, 
was to maintain it, in vain expeCting, *till 1t was 
near duſk, that the firſt detachment would recover 
the bridge. Night coming on, they mutually re- 
tired, Waller remaining maſter of the two paſſes. 


King Charles was ſo prepoſſeſſed with a notion, 


that the enemies army was utterly diſpirited, that 
he determined on offering them pardon by a 
herald, imagining it would be immediately ac- 
cepted, and Waller quite abandoned. In this be- 
lict, he ſent Waller a trumpet, deſiring a fafe-con- 
duct for a gentleman to deliver a gracious meſſage 
from his Majeſty. Waller replied, he had no 
power to receive any meſſage without permiſſion 
trom the parliament, to whom his Majeſty was to 
make application. The two armies faced each other 
for two whole days, ſtanding in the fame poſture, 
when both drew olf, each taking a different route. (2). 
To all appearance, Waller did not, after this loſs, 
think himſelf in a condition to go any more in queſt 
of the King, who was ſuperior to him in number. 
As it was about this time, the report of Prince 
Rupert's defeat at Marſton-moor was ſpread, Waller 
doubtleſs thought, there was no great neceſſity to 
hazard a ſecond battle, ſince the King would pro- 
bably be not a little imbaraſſed. When he after- 
wards underſtood his Majeſty to be marching Weſt- 
ward, he gave himſelf ſtill leſs trouble as to any 
attempt that Prince might make, ſince it was the 
earl of Eſſex's buſineſs to get off as he pleaſed. 
There was not between them a ſufficient union, for 
Waller to be much concerned at what might hap- 
pen to that general. Perhaps alſo, his not being 
able to follow his Majeſty, who was advancin 
againſt the carl, was the reaſon why he diſmiſſed all 
the London auxiliaries, which, added to his loſs at 
Cropedy, dilabled him from acting till re- inforced. 
King Charles, who at the opening of this cam- 
pain was ſtraitened, did within a month after find 
himſelf much at eaſe. Of the two armies which 
had attacked him, one was unable to hurt him, 
and the other was gone into the Weſt, where he 


himſelf was very ſtrong. Firſt, he was maſter of CHAxLxsl 


f Se- AN? 1644 
condly, he had at Briſtol a large gariſon, part 


all the fortified towns, Plymouth excepted. 


whereof might be drawn out on occaſion. Thirdly, 
almoſt all the gentry of the Weſtern counties were 
well- affected to him: there were only the lower 
claſs of people, who were divided between him 
and the parliament, but who yet were always ready 
to join with the ſtrongeſt. Finally, Prince Maurice 
had at Exeter, and in its neghborhood, four thou- 
ſand men, which ſuccor could be caſily brought 
him by the North of Devonſhire, and the earl of 
Eſſex not be able to prevent it. All theſe conſide- 
rations determined him to march Weſtward, to 
give Eſſex battle, if opportunity offered. He had 
ſcarce begun his march, when he received the ill 
news of what paſſed at York, which confirmed 
him in his reſolution. He perceived that, if he re- 
mained in the middle of England, where he had 
few friends or fortified towns, the three parliament 
armies, which were now ſeparated, would nor fail 
to re-Join, and then he ſhould be too weak to make 
head againſt their united forces. 

Soon as his Majeſty had thus reſolved, he there- 
of gave notice to Prince Maurice, that he might 
be ready to join him, and by the ſame expreſs lent 
lord Hopton orders, to draw what men he could out 
of Wales, and lead them to Briſtol, that he might 
meet him on the way with thoſe troops, and as 
many more as could poſſibly be ſpared from that 


garifon. So Charles, making eaſy marches, in or- Ruſhworth, 
der to give the Welſh troops time to join him, Vol. V. p. 
came the fifteenth of July to Bath, whence he two 688. 


days after departed, and finally arrived at Exeter. 
When all the troops he ſummoned had joined him, 
he ſaw himſelf at the head of a body much more 
numerous than Eſſex's army. | 


Five days after Cropedy-bridge fight, his Ma- His meſſage, 


jeſty, being at Eveſham, cauſed ro be drawn up a 
meſſage to the parliament for peace, a copy where- 
of was ſent to the earl of Eſſex, by the marquis of 


Hertford, to be communicated to both houſes; p. 687. 


with intimation, that the French agent had the ori- 
ginal to deliver, if required. This meſſage, di- 
reed . To the Lords and Commons of Parlia- 
% ment aſſembled at Weſtminſter,” contained a 
general offer to treat of peace ; and if commiſſioners 
ſhould be ſent him, he would grant them a faie- 
conduct. The two houſes, ever jealous of Charles, 
imagined ſome artifice lay concealed in ſending 
them only a copy of the meſſage, and that his aim 
was to ingage them to demand the original of the 
French agent. Beſide, they did not, by the ſuper- 
ſcription of this meſſage, conceive themſelves to be 
owned as the two houſes of parliament, and there- 
fore fancied his Majeſty aimed at reſerving to 
himſelf the power of ſaying, that he did not ac- 
knowledge them for the real parliament of Eng- 
land (3); and indeed he ought not, according to 
his principles, ſince he had publiſhed againſt 
them the above-cited declaration, They therefore 
reſolved neither to take any notice of the meſſage, 
nor return any anſwer. | 


During Charles's ſtay at Bath, he had aſſembled His ſpeech to 


the inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, to whom he made the Someriet- 
and ſhire men. 


a ſpecch, exhorting them to arm in his favor, 
turniſh him with money. He told them, That 


(1) On the King's ſide were ſlain fir William Boteler, and fir William Clark, two Kentiſh knights ; and Lord Wilmot was 
wounded. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 676. Whitelock (Mem. p. 93.) ſays, colonel Middleton being diſmounted, the royaliſts 
taking him to be one of their commanders mounted him again, wiſhing him to make haſte and kill a Round-head, by which 


means he eſcaped. | 


(a) Ruſhworth and Whitelock both ſay, the King drew off firſt, and then Waller marched over Cropedy-bridge. M. Rapin 


tollows lord Clarendon's account. 


(3) Our author being obſcure in this place, and having miſtaken the direction of the meſſage, we have reQified it from 


Ruihworth. 


victory 
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CaarLesl * victory was the only means left to reſtore prace | 
An' 16.14. 
— 


Remark.. 


Welfare, and not for its deſtruction. They pre- 


The earl of 
Eſſex enters 
Cornwal. 
June 26. 
Ruſhworth. 
Val. V. p. 
690, 691. 
Ciarendon, 
Vol. II. 
395. 


ſtronger fenſe to ſecure the laws. King Charles, 


When therefore Charles ſo frequently offered peace, 


that he was ſincerely deſirous of peace, he rather 


to the nation; that bleſſed peace which he had 
« ſo often fought for from them at Weſtminſter, 


« and which they had ſcornfully rejected. But | Devonſhire or Somerſetſhire, as he ſhould not be 
(continued he) when I mention peace, I would | ſtraitened in room or proviſions, he might either 
be underſtood to intend that peace, which is] fight, or avoid it, as he ſhould judge requi- 
«« builded upon ſuch foundations as are molt likely | fite. But lord Roberts of Truro (1), field-marſhal 
to render it firm and ſtable ; wherein God's true | in this expedition, whole eſtate lay all in Cornwal, 
religion may be beſt ſecured from the danger | poſitively affirmed, that fo ſoon as the army ſhould 

of popery, ſectaries, and innovations; the | enter that county, the people would all declare for 
crown may poſſcis thoſe juſt prerogatives which | the parliament : that then it would be impoſlible 
may inable me to protect and govern my | for his Majeſty to come there, and the army might 
people according to law; and the ſubjects be | cafily ſubſiſt, and be re-inforced with a great num- 
confirmed in thoſe rights which they have de- ber of troops. On this aſſurance, which afterwards 
rived from their foretathers, and which I have | proved very falſe, lord Roberts, rather by a ſort of 

granted them in parliament; to which I ſhall | violence, than the ſtrength of his reaſonings, got it 
cc 


always be ready to add ſuch new graces, as I | determined, that the army ſhould march into Corn- 
„ ſhall find moſt conducive to their happineſs. | wal. 


This is the peace which I labor for, wherein I 


Cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


40 
cc 


„c hearts, and hands, and purſes.” . 


In order to a clear underſtanding of this Prince's | fended *. 


meaning, not only on this, but abſolutely on all 
other the like occaſions, it muſt be conſidered, 


The ſame day, Charles came to Exe 


prerogatives as King Charles himſelt demanded : 


elt : Bodmin, where he wrote to the parliament, that he 
but they affirmed, it ought to be for the nation's 


did not doubt, the King's deſign was to ſtraiten 
him for proviſions, and therefore earneſtly deſired, 
forces might be fent into the Weſt, to lie up6n 
the King's rear, and hinder him from executing his 
project. But as fir William Waller was not ready 
to march, being then at London ſolliciting ſup- 
plies for his army, all could be done was, to. de- 


tended, that Charles had abuſed theſe preroga- 
tives, to deſtroy the ſubject's rights, and from 
thence drew this inference, that it was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to incapacitate him from abuſing them any 
longer; which could be effected only by depriving 
him of part of the prerogatives he had abuſed. tach colonel Middleton, with two thouſand five 


They maintained only, that this Prince's bare word | hundred horſe and dragons (3), with orders to 
alone could not be relied on, and there needed a | march Weſtwards. - | 


— 


on his part, did not deny his having made ill uſe of 
his power: but he had repaired the miſchief he 
did, and proteſted, his intention was to govern | him. 
thenc-lorwards according to the laws of the 
land. What therefore was the ground of this war ? 
Why, the parliament would not truſt to the King's 
word; and the King refuſed to give other ſccurity. 


where he wanted proviſions for 


for ſuch a peace as his Majeſty required, Eſſex nor 


and the earl of Forth, lately created earl of Brent- 
ford, the King's general, wrote to him two days 
after; and next day he received another epiſtle on 
the ſame ſubject, ſigned, by many officers of the 
royal army. Finally he gave the earl of Brentford 


demonſtrated, that nothing could ſatisfy him but | co underſtand, by a ſhort note, that he had no com- 
intire victory, whether by arms or treaty. Con- | miſſion to treat. 


trariwife, when the parliament ſeemed to wiſh for 


peace, but on condition that the King ſhould be | ral of the King's cavalry, was arreſted by his Ma- 
diveſted of his prerogatives, was not this in reality | jeſty's order; he having preſumed to advertiſe 
to wiſh for war, ſince it was deſiring to fecure by a | Eſſex, that if he would enter into treaty, the officers 
treaty an advantage which their arms had hitherto | of the King's army were ſo deſirous of peace, they 
rendered very uncertain? We mult not therefore be | would conſtrain his Majeſty to conclude it upon 
miſ-led by a ſound of the word peace, which was, | reaſonable terms. Wilmot's diſgrace bred ſome 
as appears, a very ambiguous term, and whereot | murrhurs among the horſe-officers, by whom he 
both tides, his Majeſty: eſpecially, made parade | was very much beloved: nay, they addreſſed Charles 
to dazzle the people. I am in hopes this remark | with a petition, requiring him to let them know 
will be of uſe to explain many the like paſſages ot | of what crime that nobleman was accuſed. King 
this reign. | Charles, at ſuch a juncture, was very ready to give 

When Eſſex heard of the King's approach, he | them this ſatisfaction. Nevertheleſs, lord Wilmot 
called a council of war, to debate what was to be | was deprived of his poſt, which was given to lord 


done in this emergency. His own opinion was, to | Goring, after which, he had leave to retire beyond- 


on condition he ſhould be reſtored to all his prero- 
gatives, excepting thoſe he had departed from in 
this parliament, far from ſhewing, by theſe offers, 


7 ACK 


, * 
ad. 


(1) So created 14 Jac. 1. The duke of Buckingham (as is ſaid in the ninth article of the impeachment againſt him) knowing 
him to be rich, forced him to take the honor, and pay him 10,000 1. for it. Lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 395.) ſays, 


return, and prevent Charles's penetrating farther CHA RL EsI 
into the country, and to give him battle if a favor- Ax' 1644. 
able opportunity offered. He repreſented that, ix 


: Purſuant to this reſolution, Eſſex entered that Charles fol- 
may juſtly expect your belt aſſiſtance with your | county the twenty-ſixth of July, alter forcing the los him. 


| paſſage at Newbridge, which was bravely de- Ka. 


a Ruſhworth, 
ter (2), and, after a general muſter of his army, fol- Vol. V. p. 


5 ; lowed the earl, who found not in Cornwal what 691: . 
the parliament denied not, that a King of England | lord Roberts had made him expect. He notwith- * By fir Rich- 
ought, according to the national laws, to injoy luch | ſtanding advanced to Lanceſton, and thence to W 


Charles, perceiving Eſſex 124 in a country His letter to 
for his army's ſubſi- Efex. 

ſtance, judged this a fair opportunity to. gain * A 

He therefore wrote him à letter, perſuading Wnseſock. 
him to free himſelf from his preſent ſtraits, by re- Clarendon, 
ſtoring peace to the kingdom, i. e. by declaring Vol. II. p. 
399» 400, 
returning any anſwer to this letter, Prince Maurice, 4. 


About this time, lord Wilmot, lieutenant-gene- The King ar- 
| reſts Wilmot. 


p. 383, 396, 
397» 398. 


Auguſt 18. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p- 


693. 


he was a man of impetuous diſpoſition, full of contradiction in his temper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to any in the company, 


that he could too well maintain and juſtify all thoſe contradictions. Ludlow (Vol. I. p. 126.) adds, he perſuaded the earl to march 
into Cornwal, that he might have opportunity to collect his rents in thoſe parts. 

(2) Where he found his young daughter, under the care of lady Dalkeith. Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 396. . 

(3) Whitelock ſays, that he was ſent with three thouſand horſe ; and four thouſand were ordered to be ſent ſpeedily after 
him, p. 98. | 


ſea 


— — —⅛ 
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Cnarresl ſca (1). It was generally believed in the army, 
A' 1644. that Wilmot's diſyrace was owing to ſome court- 
GWL,— intrigue, and the King's private hatred of him, 
Clarendon, on account of the part he had acted againſt the 
ks * carl of Straflord. 

. of Eſſex too late perceived the vanity of lord Ro- 
Eſſex greatly berts's promiſes. So far were thoſe of Cornwal 
ſtraitened. from riſing in his favor, that they contrariwiſe ran 
p. 400, 401. in crouds to join the royal army. The earl could 


9 have proviſions only by ſea, and in ſmall quantities, 
p. 699, Kc. by mcans of a river which afforded him a commu- 


nication with Plymouth (2). At length, fir Richard 
Greenvil having brought Charles a ſupply of troops, 


it was, in a council of war, reſolved to make uſe of 


the ſuperiority of numbers, not to compel Eſſex to 

fight, but intircly to cut off his relief. This was hap- 

pily effected, by means of a fort, run up on the fide 

of that river whereby the enemies received their pro- 

He faves his viſions. Thus Eſſex, being reduced to the laſt 


cavalry and extremity, after having held his ſtation near a 
P20 month, reſolved to abandon his army, to avoid 
Claes, falling into the King's hands. But before he put 
Vol. II. p. in execution that deſign, he ordered fir William 
os Balfour to indeavor faving the cavalry, which he 
* performed very fortunately, in a dark miſty night, 
* y. by paſſing unobſerved thro? Charles's quarters (3). 
. 9 As foon as Eſſex knew his cavalry to be out of 
danger, he ſent to the King and demanded a 
parley ; but before the anſwer was returned, he 
took ſhip with ſome officers and retired to Ply- 
mouth, leaving major-general Skippon to procure 

the beſt terms he could for his infantry. 

His Majeſty 2 the parley deſired by the 
earl of Eſſex before his departure, a conference was 
held between ſome officers of both armies, where 
the following articles were agreed on (4). 

p. 705. 1. That, on the morrow, being the ſecond of 


September, all the officers and ſoldiers under com- 
mand of the earl of Eſſex, ſhall deliver up all their 


cannons and train of artillery, with all carriages, 


neceſſaries and materials thereunto belonging ; and 
likewiſe ali arms offenſive and defenſive, with all 
ammunition whatſoever, except only the ſwords 
and piſtols of all officers above the degree of cor- 
rals. 

4 That, immediately after, all officers and 
ſoldiers ſhall march out of their quarters, to Veſt- 
withiel, with their colors, trumpers and drums; 
and that all officers above the degree of ſerjcants, 
ſhall take with them ſuch horſes and ſervants as 
properly belong to them, with all their bag and 
4 HA and waggons with their teems. 

III. That they ſhall have a fate convoy of one 
hundred horſe, from their quarters, to Leſtwithiel, 
and thence in their march to Pool and Wareham. 

IV. That in caſe they ſhall march from Pool 
to any other place by land, they ſhall not bear 
arms notre than is allowed in the agreement, until 
they come to Southampton or Portſmouth. 

V. That, all the ſick and wounded ſhould be 
left at Foy, *till they can be conveniently tranſ- 
ported to Plymouth. | 

VI. That, all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be 
permited to receive ſuch money, proviſions, and other 
accomodations, as they ſhould be able to procure 
from Plymouth; to which end, they ſhall have a 


puſs for any twelve perſons, whom they ſhall ſend CARL [ 
ae ES 


tor the ſame. | 

VII. Thar, there ſhall be no inviting of any ſol- 
diers, but that ſuch as will voluntarily come to his 
Majeity*s ſervice, ſhall not be hindered. 

By this treaty, Charles properly gained only ar- 
tillery, arms and ammunition. But tho' his having 
reduced this army to ſuch a condition was a good 
article enough, it would have been of abundantly 
greater importance to him, had he made the officers 
and ſoldiers priſoners of war: for the parliament 
wanted neither artillery, arms, nor ammunition to 
repair their army, which was in effect able, within 
five or ſix weeks, to give his Majeſty battle. It is 
to be preſumed, this Prince had good reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with this ſlight advantage. 


Tho! the ear] of Eſſex might have been juſt] 
reprimanded for the two errors he had been Sy — 


A 1644 


— 


of (in obſtinately purſuing his march to the Weſt, don. 
contrary to the order of both houſes, and in prepoſ- Clarendon, 


terouſly ſuffering himſelf to be decoyed into Corn- 
wal) he was not inſulted for his misfortunes, but 
at his return was very courteouſly received. It 
was then no proper time to examine his conduct. 
The point was to recruit and arm the ruined 
army, as well as that of Waller; and accordingly 
both houſes applied themſelves to it with all poſſi- 
ble diligence. | 
dleton to repair ſpeedily to Eſſex's army, and the 
ear] of Mancheſter to march the fame way with 
his torces. 


King Charles, after having gained this advantage Charles's met 
which to him appeared fo very conſiderable, fan- fage to boch 


They likewite ordered colonel Mid- 


Vol. II. p. 
405. 


cied that the terrified parliament would deſire houſes, with 


nothing more than coming to ſome agreement. He offers of peace, 


plainly perceived, that ſuch a peace as he deſired 
was impracticable, while the parliament was proſ- 
perous. But he flattered himſelf with the hopes 
that, after ſo ſignal a misfortune, his adverſaries 
would joytully accept his offers, and inſiſt no longer 
on terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. 


In Sept. 8. 


this belief, he from Taviſtock diſpatched to both Ruſbworth, 
houſes a freſh meſſage, with offers of peace, and Vol. V. p. 
annexed to it a duplicate of his former one from 712. 


Eveſham. This meſſage was ſo worded, that he 
ſeemed, thro pure moderation, to offer, after his 
victory, to be content with having, by a peace, 
what he was in condition to obtain by force of 
arms. But if notice be taken of what I advanced 
above, to explain what is to be underſtood b 
ihe peace offered by this Prince, it will be found 
that, thro* excels ot modeſty, moderation and af- 
iection for his people, he would be fatisfied to ob- 
cain by a treaty what hitherto he had not been 
able to procure by arms : tor that was the real 
meaning of his otter, tho* diſguiſed under the ſpe- 
cious name of peace. The parliament muſt have 
underſtocd it in that ſenſe, ſince it was not re- 
garded. Undoubtedly, the King himſelf did not 
believe he could deceive both houſes by the bare 
name of peace, after having fo often experienced how 
much they were upon their guard in that reſpect. 
But theſe frequent offers of peace were properly de- 
ſigned to make impreſſion upon the people, who 
ſaw not into their real meaning. 

The tenth of September, his Majeſty appeared 


Charles 
attacks Ply- 
mouth, with - 


(1) Lord Goring was juſt come from Prince Rupert, with letters to the King, requeſting that Goring might be made general ut ſucceſs, 


of the horſe in his reom. 


So that our author miſtakes, in ſaying, he had Wilmot's poſt given him: 


for his Majeſty, the 


day after his arreſting him, void the officers of horſe, he had jutily reſtrained Wilmot for the preſent, but had not taken 


away from him his command in the army. 


However Wilmot, when he ſaw his mortal enemy, Goring, put in the com- 


Id. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 


mand over him, thougat himſelf incapable of reparation, or full vindication, fo deſired leave to retire into France, and 412 


had a paſs ſent him for thet purpoſe. 
Rupert general. Clarzudon, Vol. II. p. 398. 


It ſeems, the earl of Brentford being grown old, the King deſigned to make Prince 


(2) The King iay :vuut Leſkard, and Eiſex at Leſtwithiel, whence the river runs to Foy, of which place Eſſex was maſter. 
(3) They brol;- i: the King's quarters, Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 127. Manley, p. 74. 
(4) See WhiteluCk account ot this affair (Mem, p. 100.) which he pretends is abſolutely impartial. 
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CHARLESI before Plymouth (1), in hopes that, after his late 
An' 1644. victory, the gates would be opened to him. But 


— 


Arrival of the 
Elector Pala- 
tine at Lon- 


don. 
Ruſhworth, 


Vol. V. p. 
713. 


The King 
writes to him. 
p. 714. 


October 24. 


His Majeſty 
determines on 
marching to 
London. 


having ſummoned it in vain, and even given ſome 
aſſaults, he was forced to retire, the ſeaſon not ad- 
miting his undertaking ſo important a ſiege, which 
would, probably have held him ſeveral months im- 

loyed. Beſide, his deſign was to march towards 

ondon, where he ſuppoſed all were in the utmoſt 
conſternation. Mean while, general Goring, 
with a detachment of the army, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Barnſtaple. 

I have had frequent occaſion to touch on the 
Elector Palatine's 4 fairs and to obſerve how much 
King James and his ſucceſſor neglected the intereſts, 
one of the King his ſon-in-law, and the other of 
the Elector his nephew. This Elector's whole do- 
minions being in the hands of his enemies, he fled 


for refuge to the King his uncle, who gave him a 


penſion for his ſubſiſtence. Poſſibly, this penſion 
was ill paid ſince King Charles was ingaged in 
war with Scotland, and ſtill worſe, ſince the be- 
gining of this parliament. So the Elector, hav- 
ing attended his royal uncle 'till he retreated into 
the North, and ſeeing the war ready to com- 
mence, left him at York abruptly. He retired 
into Holland, and continued there 'cill Auguſt 
1644, when he ſuddenly paſſed over to reſide at 
London, under protection of the parliament. King 
Charles hearing this, wrote to him, to know the 
reaſon of ſo extraordinary a proceuure. It does not 
appear what anſwer the Elector returned; but, 
ſeemingly, being at a loſs how to ſubſiſt, and conſi- 
dering the King his uncle was not able to entertain 
him, he believed he ſhould find more afliltarice in 
the parliament, which had ever expreſſed much 
affection and zeal for his houſe. He was not 
deceived in his expectations : for the parliament 
granted him a very honorable penſion, which was 
more regularly paid than the former one from his 
Majeſty (2). He afterwards deſired and obtained 
leave to hear the debates in the aſſembly of di- 
vines, Probably, as he did not care to be con- 
cerned in military affairs, he ſought ro imploy 
his time in converſing with the learned, and im- 
proving himſelf in matters of religion. 

Charles was ſo fixedly poſſeſſed with the belief, 
that his victory could not but make a ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon his peoples minds, that he reſolved 
on marching directly to London. He queſtioned 
not but his army would conſiderably increaſe by 
the way, and people abandon the two houſes when 
they ſhould ſee him advancing towards the me- 
tropolis. True, ſuch turns had been formerly ſeen 
in England, but very ſeldom, or never, in favor of 
Princes againſt whom the Engliſh believed they 
had cauſe of complaint. However, tho' Charles 
had given but too much occaſion to complain of 
his government, yet was he perſuaded he was be- 
loved by the people, and imputed whatever they 
did againſt him to the artifices, calumnies, pro- 
miſes, threats and violences which were uſed to 
miſlead or compel them. In this belief, he ima- 
gined the people wanted only opportunity to free 
themſelves trom the parliament's yoke, and that 
the preſent one, being very favorable, was not 
to be neglected. He therefore, the thirtieth of 


before the parliament- 


September, iſſued a proclamation, dated at Char, CHarL ESI 
wherein he ſet forth, with what earneſtneſs and AN” 1644. 
ſincerity he had always deſired and offered peace,... 


| which had been conſtantly rejected by both houſes : 


after which he ſaid; „ That he had therefore re- 
* folved, with his army, to draw preſently to- 
* wards London, and his Southern and Eaſtern 
counties, not looking upon theſe parts as ene- 
mies to him, but as his poor ſubjects, op- 
e prefled by power ((of which he was aſſured the 
greater part remained loyal to him* ) and fo 
e deſcrving his protection; hoping that, at a 
*« nearer diſtance of place, there might be begot 
fo right an underſtanding between him and 
his people, that at length he might obtain a 
e treaty for peace, and a full and free conven- 


tion in parliament, and therein make an end 


«© of theſe unhappy differences, by a good accom- 
% modation; whereby his people might be ſetled 
in the poſſeſſion of their rights and liberties, 
And therefore he required his ſubjects, within 
his own quarters, thro or near which he ſhould 
% paſs, forthwith to prepare themſelves with the 
e belt arms they could get, to be ready to join 
* him. He authoriſed likewiſe, as well the trained- 
bands of London, as his ſubjects of the Eaſtern 
„ and Southern counties, to chuſe their own com- 
* manders among thoſe gentlemen and citizens, 
* who were of approved loyalty, and lovers 
of peace, requiring them at his approach to put 
«© themſelves in arms, and aſſiſt in this expedi- 
<« diton, and commanding them to ſeize ſuch 
places of ſtrength as the rebels were poſſeſſed 
of, and to apprehend the perſons of all ſuch 
as ſhould hinder ſetling the peace of the king- 


cc dom.” ; 


All the effect this proclamation produced was, p. 717. 


that the inhabitants of Somerſetſhite, where the 


King then was, preſented him a petition, humbly 


beſeeching his Majeſty, «+ That they might have 
«© liberty to wait upon him in perſon, and, at a 
*© nearer diſtance of place, become petitioners to 
both houſes, to imbrace his Majeſty's offers 
« of peace; and in caſe of refuſal, they promiſed 
« to ſpend their lives and fortunes in aſſiſting 


„ him to compaſs, by the ſword, what b 


fair means, could not be effected“ But this 
was only a promiſed aid, and as yet too remote 
for Charles to make any uſe of it in the preſent 
expedition. 


Had every thing happened as this Monarch had He meets with 
imagined ; had the people flocked to his army; obſtruftions 


had he been chearfully ſupplied with all neceſſaries, 
very probably, he wy have reached London 


to form a new army. But his troops, inſtead of 
increaſing in their march, as he expected, daily di- 
miniſhed by fatigues, by want of money, ſhoes, 
&c. and ſickneſs, which diſabled many of his fol- 
lowers from Keeping pace with the army (3). He 
was obliged to make frequent halts in ſeveral 
towns, to wait for money and other neceſlaries, 
which he perceived would not be ſupplied when he 
ſhould be removed. His cavalry being diſcon- 
tented, as well at lord Wilmot's diſgrace, as at 
their having received no pay this campain, he 


(1) Where lord Roberts, who went thither with the earl of Eſſex, was made governor, to whom lord Digby wrote, to per- 
ſuade him to ſurrender the town to the King. Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. 712 nee 

(2) He had, before his coming, ſent two letters to the parliament, declaring in the firſt, his ſatisfaction in the covenant, 
wiſhing them ſucceis; and in the other, the great ſtraits he and his mother were in, for want of the ſtipend they mort 
had, bemoaning the courſes his brother Prince Rupert took in fighting againſt the parliament. Upon his landing at Graveſ- 
end, a commitee of the commons attended him, and in May, 1645, the commons ordered him an allowance of 8000 I. per ann, 
2000 1. whereof out of the King's revenue, and the reſt out of the eltates of lord Cottington, and fir Nicholas Criſpe. White- 


lock, p. 85, 101, 145. 


p. 417- 
Vol. II. 


(3) When the King marched from Chard, his army conſiſted but of 5500 foot, and about 4000 horſe. Clarendon, Vol. II. 


10 E was 


in his march. 
Clarendon, 
WT Vol. II. 

orces could have been joined p. 416, &c. 


r 
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CyanLtesl was forced to ſtay *till the Eaſtern counties ſhould 
Ax' 1644. furniſh wherewichal to ſatisfy them, otherwiſe he 
LH) durſt not advance. Theſe delays were the reaſon 
Clarendon, why he arrived not at Saliſbury till the fifteenth 
he * of October, ſix weeks after the advantage gained 
Rn in Cornwal. Then it was that he altered his re- 
Vol. V. p. folution; and, inſtead of marching to London, 
718. contented himſelf with returning to his old quarters 
| in and about Oxford: nay, this project could not 
be executed without difficulty, conſidering the mea- 
ſures his opponents had taken. | 
During King Charles's march, the parliament 
was not idle, They had provied arms and clothes 
for the earl of Eſſex's infantry, and detached, 
in order to join him, the city-brigade, conſiſt- 
ing of five thouſand men (1), beſide the neceſſary 


The parlia- 
ment forms a 
great army. 


p. 719. 


recruits. Sir William Waller was again in the field, | 


his army being recruited and re- inforced, and now 
at Andover ready to march. Eſſex's cavalry, who 
fortunately eſcaped in Cornwal, were alſo come up, 
as well as thoſe ſent into the Weſt under colonel 
Middleton's conduct. Thus, the earl of Eſſex 
ſaw himſelf in condition to march, the ſeventeenth 
of October, in order to join fir William Waller 
and the earl of Mancheſter, who was within di- 
ſtance. His Majeſty, having notice that Waller de- 
ſigned for Reading, advanced with all poſſible dili- 
gence towards Andover, to give him battle before 
he had joined the ear] of Eſſex: nay, he fell on 
his rear and killed twenty or thirty of bus men. 
But this could not hinder the junction of The three 
armies, which, on the twenty-firſt of October, 
was effected. | 
While his Majeſty's enemies lay ſo near him, 
he, moſt unadviſedly, as it ſeems, detached from 
his army the earl of Northampton, with three re- 
giments of horſe, to relieve Banbury-caftle, which 
had been beſieged ſince July the nineteenth, and 
was now reduced to extremity. The earl ſucceeded 
in his expedition; but his Majeſty was like to pay 
dear for it, ſince, a few days after, he was forced 
to ingage, 3 of the aid of theſe three re- 
giments. ' His deſign, as I obſerved, was only 
retiring to Oxford, there being no farther reaſon 
could induce him to purſae his march towards 
London, . But he woull firſt beſiege Dennington- 
caſtle, and therefore advanced to Newbury, diſtant 
but a mile from that caſtle, while the parliament 
army was at Reading. Next day, that army 
marched towards Newbury, where Charles fortified 
himſelf as beſt he could, and ſtationed his infantry 
in the intrenchments, while his cavalry were poſted 
„in two adjining open fields, and for ſome days 
there were frequent ſkirmiſhes between the two ar- 
mies. At laſt, on the twenty-feventh of October, 
the parliament generals, having divided their forces 
into two bodies (2), attacked the King's intrench- 
ments. at two different quarters. The fight, which 
began about three or four in the afternoon, held 
tilt night, and was extremely ſharp, each ſide al- 
ternately repulfing its opponent. This is all can 


October 18. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. 
p. 418, 419, 
420. ry 


Second battle 
of Newbury. 
October 27. 
p. 721. 
Clarendon, 
Vol.II. p. 


| that night, and marched to Wallingford, leaving night. 


be gathered with any certainty from the accounts of CH 
this battle, except that, when night approached, A 
the aſſailants forced part of the intrenchment, and 
took ſome pieces of ordnance : but night prevented 
their improving this advantage, and put a ſtop to 
this fierce conflict (3). ne 

Mean while Charles, fearing the enemy would Charles re 
next morning penetrate into his lines, withdrew tires in tlie 


ARLESI 
1 1644. 
— 


his heavy cannon and baggage in Dennington-caſtle. worth, 
The E. Eſſex was 8 the 9 He had 5 * 
quited the army ſome days before; whether on ac- Clarendon 
count of ſome ſudden indiſpoſition, or perhaps Vol. II. p. 
thro* diſcontent, not being able to agree either 423. 


with the earl of Mancheſter, or ſir William 
Waller. 


One might preſume that the parliament generals, Di * 

who re. ambien een ſhould have. =o 
attacked Charles in his retreat, whereof they could Parliament 
not be ignorant, it being then full-moon. They Senerals. 
however ſuffered him to. march without purſuing bets 
him (4); fo that he fafely arrived at Oxford : nor — 
was this their greateſt error. That Prince having Vol. V. p. 
left his cannon, ammunition, and baggage in Den- 729. 
nington- caſtle, they could have done nothing more 
advantageous than imploying their whole ſtrength 

to reduce that place. But they contented themſelves 

with ſummoning the governor (5); and, on his 

refuſal to capitulate, they remained quiet at New- 

bury without making the leaſt attempt. This 

negligence muſt have been owing to the diſſenſion 

between them, one blaming the other for being 

the cauſe that, with ſo ſuperior a force, the King's 

army was not intirely routed. This difſenſion grew 

ſo high, that whatever was propoſed by the one, 

was ſure to be oppoſed by the other. We ſhall 

hereafter ſee ſtill worſe effects of their diſcord, and 

the revolutions 1t occaſioned. 

; Mean while his Majeſty, being informed of the Charles 
diſcord between the parliament generals, and of their returns to 

leaving Dennington-caſtle unattacked, very wiſely Dennington- 
improved fo favourable a juncture. Some days af- caſtle, and 
ter his arrival at Oxford, he was joined by Prince Carries off hi 

Rupert, who brought him ſome cavalry. He drew aght of the 
a body of foot from the gariſon of Oxford, and enemy. 

other neighboring towns, and the earl of Nor- p. 729, 730. 
champton rejoined him with his brigade of horſe, Clarendon, 

By means of theſe ſupplies, he formed an army of Nn. 

ſix thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, with 3 

which he marched back towards Newbury, the 
ſecond of November. After the battle, the par- 
liament-army had moved towards Oxford, but was 

returned to Newbury, on pretenſe that the ways 

were unpaſſable; but the main reaſon was, the ge- 
nerals could not agree, there being no commander 
in chief, They received ſome intelligence of his 

| Majefty's march; but would not believe it *cill they 
heard of his being within fix miles of Dennington. 
Thereupon they reſolved to draw up, on the morrow, 

between Dennington and Charles's army, To that 


end, orders were given for all their cavalry to ren- 
| 0 


421. 
Whitelock. 

worth, Vol. V. p. 719. 
2) All-the general's 


P · 


„„ 
& 


liament's army, accordin 
not half, that pe: 
of Clexeland, 0 

p. 7 77 


to lord Clarendon (Vol. II. 
nber. Whitelock (Mem. p. 
the King's , fide, was taken priſoner. 


TEN 


1 1. 10 : * 
e (5 ) Thieatening not to leave one ſtone upon another. To Which the governor, ſir John Boys, made no other 
that he was not bound to repair it; but however would, by God's help, keep the ground afterwards. Clarendon, Vol. II. 


p. 424. 


(.) Commanded by fir James Harrington, being the red and blue regiments of trained- bands of London, the red regiment 
138 of Weſtminſter, the yellow tegiment of Southwark, and the yellow regiment of auxiliaries of the Tower-hamlets. Ruſh- 


horſe and foot; part of Mancheſter's horſe, and moſt of Waller's forces, with the city.brigade, 
marched to Speen-hill ; and the earl of Mancheſter's foot, and part of his horſe, continued in the field near Shaw. The horſe 
were commanded by fir William Waller, and fir William Balfour; the foot by ſerjeant major-general Skippon. 


Aer a tohig and hot diſpute (fays Whitelock, Mem. p. 109.) the parliamentarians beat the King's forces from 
their works, and then-from their ordnance, nine in number, in which atchievement they loſt a few men. 

t's, at I. p. 420.) conſiſted of about 16000 horſe and foot; and the King had 
108.) fays, he had 8000 foot, and 500 horſe. 
The King loſt 3ooo and the parliament 2500 men. Manley, 


4) Colonel Cromwell followed the body of the enemy two hours before day. Whitelock, p. 109. See Ludlow, Vol. I. 


Id. 


The par- 


Thomas Wentworth earl 


reply than, 


dezvous 


— 


r — 


Book XXI. 
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CHARLES dezvous early next morning, it not being poſſible 

Ax' 1644. to march that day by reaſon their quarters were too 

—Aſeparate and remote. But that very night, the 
King purſued his march to Dennington, and, draw- 
ing up his army between the caſtle and Newbury, 
waited in that poſture to obſerve what the enemy 
would attempt. Tho? the parliament army was 
likewiſe preſently after drawn up, the generals, 

having viewed the poſture and ſtrength of his 
Majeſty's, and held a council of war, judged it un- 

ſafe to ingage : ſo, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, the King 

having drawn out what he left at Dennington, 

Ml marched back to Oxford, where he arrived the 
= * twenty-firſt of November. In his way thither, he 

p. 407, &. ſent a detachment of his army to relieve the mar- 

420. quis of Wincheſter, who had been long beſieged 

Ruſhworth, in his own caſtle of Baſing : but this detachment 

Vol. V. P. found the ſiege already railed, Thus ended the 

mu campain of 1644, which proved not ſo fatal to 

King Charles as he had reaſon to fear, tho' how- 
ever he loft York and all the North. 

It is time now to ſpeak of ſome other occurrences 
of the year 1644, which had no immediate rela- 
tion to the war, but of which the knowledge is no 
leſs uſeful and neceſſary than that of conflicts and 
battles, tho they have no natural connection toge- 

ther, nor depend on each other. 

Ordinanceto March twenty-ſixth, 1644, the parliament paſſed 

forbear one an ordinance, injoining every family “ to forbear 

_— one meal per week, and contribute the value there- 

. 748. ol for the public occaſions. This was properlylaying 

* Within the à tax upon every family: for otherwiſe, very likely, 

bills of morta- the parliament did not much care whether this 

ay. weekly meal was forborne or not, provided each 
perſon paid the ſum impoſed. 1 

p. 749. April the thirteenth, a certain Oxford ſpy was 
executed in Palace-yard, Weſtminſter. 

p. 750. Tue fifteenth ditto, it was voted by the commons, 
that the commitee of both kingdoms ſhould prepare 
propoſitions for peace, to be preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty : not that they deſired then to enter into a 
freſh treaty with him; for, ſince the conferences 
at Oxford were broken off, nothing had paſſed to 
induce them to alter their plan. But herein they: 
had a double view; firſt to let the public ſee, they 
pretended not abſolutely to reje& peace, as they 
were charged by the King: ſecondly, they had 
thereby a pretenſe ready to propoſe a peace, in caſe 
they were forced to it by the misfortues of war 
during the campain. What confirms this to have 
been their chief aim, is, that theſe propoſitions, 
which after all were the ſame in ſubſtance with thoſe 
debated at Oxford, were not ſent up to their lord- 
ſhips *cill the nineteenth of Auguſt, at that very in- 
ſtant when the earl of Eſſex was decoyed into 
Cornwal, and not to his Majeſty *cill the twentieth 
of November. 

Parliament To the year 1644 the war affairs were ſo pub- 

reſolves kept licly debated in parliament, that Charles was ac- 

more private. quainted with the reſolutions there taken before they 
began to be put in execution. But, this year, the 
managers thought fit to give the commitee of both 
kingdoms, who were charged with thoſe matters, 
more power than before, that they might give their 
orders, and cauſe them to be executed, without 
being obliged to communicate their reſolutions to 
both houſes. I know not whether this was by ex- 
preſs vote, or by mere uſurpation, the commitee 
knowing they ſhould at leaſt be avowed by the 
leading members, in cafe it was attempted to call 
them to account. A conſiderable advantage indeed 
was hereby gained, in that the reſolutions became 


more private, and the King had not ſo good infor- 
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mation; but, on the other hand, the commitee had CHARLESI 


by it a power which might be of very dangerous Ax' 1644. 
conſequence : and therefore ſeveral members com.. 
plained, that the moiſt important affairs were not 
communicated, but that the direction and manage- 

ment was reſerved, by the commitee, to themſelves 

alone. The time for which they had been ap- Differences 
pointed being about to expire, the commons paſſed between 

an ordinance, for the continuance of the commitee both houſes 
three months longer, and ſent it up to the peers : ee 
but their lordſhips, inſtead of paſſing this ordinance May 4s 

as ſent by the commons, added a clauſe to increaſe p. 751, 

the number of this commitee, with five lords and 

ten commoners. *® Indiſputably, King Charles's * Oftheirown 
private friends uſed their indeavors to increaſe the nomination. 
number of the commitee, in hope of being able to 

gain ſome one to inform them of what ſhould be 

there tranſacted. But the commons, foreſeeing the 
conſequence of their addition, refuſed their conſent 

to it, and deſired the peers, that they would paſs 

the ordinance without any amendment. Their May 16. 


| lordſhips declining to do it for ſome time, the com- Ruſhworth, 


mons found means to get the lord-mayor and Vol. V. p. 
common- council of London to petition them, 710. 
among other matters, that the commitee of both 
kingdoms might be continued as it was (1). Then 

the lords, perceiving that, ſince London in- 
terpoſed, their reſiſtance would be fruitleſs, paſſed 

the ordinance four days after. The declarations of yay 20. 
the city of London were a curb frequently uſed by 

the commons to ſtop the career of Charles's parti- 

ſans, when, by their cabals, they were labor- 

ing to diſturb their deliberations, or to ſow diſcord 
between the two houſes. Beſide it would have 


been dangerous, as well as unjuſt, to diſoblige that 


great city, by whom the charges of the war were 
chiefly borne, andexperience had ſhewn, that the city 
had infallible expedients to ſupport their friends in 
parliament. The hiſtorians of. the two parties are 
in different ſentiments on this ſubject. The roy- 
aliſts pretend, that the generality of Londoners 
were tor his Majeſty, and would gadly have ac- 


cepted the peace he was pleaſed to offer them, but 


were over-awed by their magiſtrates, of whom a 
great majority were devoted to the parlia- 
ment. Contrariwiſe, the parliamentarians affirm, 
that the number of Londoners who were for the 
King came far ſhort of that of his enemies, and 
that the commotions ſometimes in the city, whe- 
ther to demand peace, or to diſturb the parlia- 
ment's debates, were no other than the effect of, 
cabals among ſome private perſons, who ſecretly 
adhered to the King, and indeavored to ſow diſſen- 
ſion between the parliament and city : and that all 
this maniteſtly appears in the ill ſucceſs of their re- 
iterated attempts. 
There was, in the above-mentioned London peti- Ordinance 
tion, another article of no leſs importance. Very againſt ſucb 
many members of both houſes, as I obſerved, had members as 


deſerted the parliament, before and after the war bad deſerted, 


commenced. Some had taken this courſe thro' af- 1 _— 
fection to the King, and in order to ſerve him 7 “. 
in his army; others by his expreſs command; 
ſeveral thro* fear of puniſhnent, for attempting 

to force the parliament to a peace; and per- 

haps, ſome to avoid being expoſed to the out- 

rages of the London populace. By the retreat of 

theſe members, that faction which oppoſed his Ma- 

jeſty was become fo ſuperior in both houſes, that 

no man durſt any longer contradict whatever they 
thought proper to move. Indeed, it would have 

been very fruitleſs for the King's new friends in 

the parliament to attempt ſupporting his intereſt, 


| (1) This perſon, ſays Whitelock (Mem. p. 88.) was ſuſpected by the general's friends, to be ſet on foot by his enemies, and 


jealouſy grew. among the grandes of the parliament. 


» 


Charles 


— 
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The earl of 
Leiceſter re- 
turns to Lon- 
don. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. p. 


715. 


Embaſſy 
from the 
ſtates- general. 


p. 716. 


July 6. 


Charles had therefore perceived, that his policy 
in diminiſhing the number of members in both 
houſes, inſtead of being advantageous, had con- 
trariwiſe proved very prejudicial to him; for, by 
that means, the reſolutions againſt him paſſed in par- 
liament with abundant leſs difficulty. His ene- 
mies were now freed from reſtraiat, and met with 
no farther oppoſition. The commons, perceiving 
that, from time to time, ſome of theſe members 
returned to London, thought not proper to admit 
them into the houſe, purſuant to a vote paſſed long 
before on that ſubject. They were apprehenſive, 
if ſuch members were admited, the King might 1n 
time ſend them ſo great a number, as would ſuffice 
to obſtruct their deliberations. Mean while, to 
juſtify their refuſal to admit them, they fo managed 
that, one article of the petition, preſented them by 
the common-council of London, was; That none 
« of the members who had deſerted the parlia- 
cc ment ſhould be received, without ſatisfaction 
« firſt given to both houſes for their future fide- 
« lity.” In purſuance of this deſire, it was de- 
clared ſoon after, by an ordinance 3 * That ſuch 
« peers as had deſerted, or ſhould deſert the par- 
« ſiament, ſhould not be re-admited without the 
« conſent of both houſes; and that whatſoever 
«© member of the houſe of commons had ſo offended, 
« or ſhould ſo offend hereafter, and adhere to thoſe 
« who were levying war againſt the parhament, 
de were and ſhould be abſolutely diſabled from 
« ſiting in the houſe of commons.“ By this 
means, ſuch as might deſign returning to the par- 
liament, for the King's ſervice, had ſufficient warn- 
ing, that their artifice would be without effect. 

The carl of Leiceſter, who about this time left 
Oxford, and returned to London, was not of the 
number of thoſe who forſook the King to do him 
ſervice. He had too much reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
with that Prince, for amuſing him two years ſuc- 
ceſſively, under color of ſending him into Ireland, 
and 1or finally nominating the marquis of Ormond 
lord-lieutenant. This earl was however ordered 
into cuſtody on his arrival at London; but, in all 
appearance, it was only to ſhew, that the new ordi- 
nance was intended to be rigorouſly executed. 

In January 1643-4, the ſtates-general of the 
United Provinces ſent embaſſadors into England, 
to offer their mediation, whereof the two houſes 
made no great account, knowing what credit the 
Prince of Orange, the King's ſon-in-law, had in 
theſe provinces : beſide, the embaſſadors, who were 
all ſuppoſed to be the Prince of Orange's creatures, 
refuſed to acknowledge the two houſes at Weſtmin- 
ſter tor the parliament of England. At length, 
theſe embaſſadors, after ſeveral journies to Oxford, 
and attempts to perſuade the parliament to accept 
their mediation without the previous acknowled- 
ment required, fully owned the two houſes for the 
parliament of England, and preſented a memorial 


to offer their mediation. t muſt be obſerved, 


this was done the day after hearing of Prince 
Rupert's defeat at Marſton- moor. As they had long 
delayed this acknowledgment, both houſes in 
their turn left them ſome time without any anſwer, 


being doubtleſs willing to intimate to them, that 


they looked not on this mediation as ſufficiently 
impartial. Wahercfore, the tenth of December, 
they demanded a public audience, which was 
granted, and whereat they again offered their maſters 
mediation. Both houſes replied, that they readily 
accepted the ſtates mediation : but had already ſent 
propoſitions to the King for a treaty of peace, of 
which they were to wait the ſucceſs: that moreover, 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland being 
united together by a ſolemn covenant, they could 
do nothing without rhe Scots concurrence, which 
would require ſome time. Thus they evaded thoſe 
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offers of the ſtates-general, not believing ſuch a CHART ESI 


mediation could be for their advantage. 

In July, it was ordered by the houſe of com- 
mons, that the fine impoſed by the ſtar-chamber Holles's fine 
on po 2 Holles, for his aſſertipg the liber- 1 him. 
ties of his country in parliament, ſhould id Au 23. 
him out of the King's revenue. | OR 8 

In October, an ordinance of both houſes was 722. 2 
publiſned, commanding, that no quarter ſhould Ordinance 
be given to any of the Iriſh taken in arms againſt J Sginſt the 
the parliament. _ 

In November, lord Macguire, and Mac Ma- Trlakof 
hone, were brought upon their trials. They were lord Mac. 
apprehended, at Dublin, the very day they were to Fuire, and 
ſurpriſe the caſtle, and ſent to England, where j; 1 
they had been ever ſince confined in the Tower. * 4 
They had found means to break priſon, and State . 
conceal themſelves in a houſe in London: but, un- * 
fortunately, hearing a woman crying oyſters in the 
ſtreet, one of them put his head out of window 
to call her, and was that inſtant eſpied by a ſervant 
of ſir John Clotworthy, who knew him, and im- 
mediately gave notice to the lieutenant of the 
Tower. They were both ſeized again, and 
_ _ ag roomy and executed. | 

ince the famous William Laud, archbiſho ' 
Canterbury, had been impriſoned near the Nack. — 4 
of 1640, I have had but little occaſion to ſpeak of andexecution, 
him. It is time now to relate his tragical cataſ- on, 
trophe. He was by the commons accuſed of high- = 2 
treaſon, December the eighteenth, 1640, and there- Heyn. a 
_ commited to the cuſtody of the black-rod. Wharton. 
he twenty-ſixth of February following, the arti- Pynne. 
cles of impeachment were brought in againſt him, 
and then he was ſent to the Tower. There he re- 
mained *till October the twenty-third, 1643, when 
the commons having added ten freſh articles to the 
impeachment, he was by the lords ordered to an- 
{wer, the thirtieth ditto. It would be too tedious 
to ſpecify all the petitions he preſented, and all 
the expedients wherewith his counſel furniſhed him 
in order to get his ſentence defered. It ſuffices to 
ſay, that he gained time 'till the eleventh of No- 
vember, 1644, on which day he ſpake ſeveral 
hours together in his own defenſe. But, whether 
the commons were apprehenſive their proofs 
were not ſufficient for his condemnation, or the 
delays conceded him by the peers gave them 
cauſe to think they were inclined to fave his life 
they uſed the ſame method as in the earl of Straf- 
ford's caſe, I mean a bill of attainder, which 
paſſed their houſe that very day the prelate made 
his defenſe before their lordſhips, with but one diſ- 
ſenting vote. The bill being ſent up to the lords, 
they acquainted the commons, that, indeed they 
found the archbiſhop guilty of the charge, as to 
matters of fact, but deſired ſome farther ſatisfaction 
in point of law, whether the matters amounted to 
treaſon. Hereupon the commons imparted to them 
the reaſons, whereby they pretended to prove him 
guilty of that crime. January the fourth, their 
lordſhips paſſed the bill of attainder, whereby it 
was ordained, he ſhould ſuffer death as in caſes of 
high-treaſon; and, on the ſixth, both houſes or- 
dered, he ſhould be executed the tenth. On the Clarend 
ſeventh, the lords, at a conference, informed the Vol. II. p. 
commons of a pardon to the archbiſhop from his 441- | 
Majeſty, dated the twelfth of April, 1643; but it 
was over-ruled and rejected. The ſame day the 
archbiſhop, ſceing there was no remedy, petitioned 
the lords, that the manner of his execution might 
be changed to beheading : he likewiſe requeſted, 
that ſome of his chaplains might be permited to be 
wich him betore, and at his death. Their lord- 
ſhips very readily granted his two requeſts, but the 
commons refuſed both, and ſent him two miniſters 
whom he did not aſk for, with one of thoſe he 


deſired. 


Aw 1644. 
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CARL ESI deſired. Next day, he preſented a ſecond petition 
Ax' 1644. to be beheaded, ſeting forth, that he was a divine, 
w=y—=— biſhop, privy-counſcllor, and peer; whereupon 
Jan. 10. the commons were at length prevailed with. When 
16445 on the ſcafſold, he made a pretty long ſpeech; 
| wherein he, among other matters, inſinuated, that 
<« he ſuffered for not forſaking the temple of God, 

< to follow the bleatings of Jereboam's calves ; ” 

alluding to the ſchiſm of the Preſbyterians. He 

faid, — He had ranſacked every corner of his 

cc heart, and thanked God, he had not found any 

c ſins there deſerving death, by the known laws 

« of the land. The King had been traduced by 

ſome for laboring to bring in Popery; but, upon 
his conſcience, he knew him to be as free from ſuch 
a charge as any man living, and held him to be 
as ſound a Proteſtant, according to the religion 
<« eſtabliſhed by law, as any perſon in the kingdom. 

« He proteſted, he never indeavored the ſubver- 

« ſion of the laws of the realm, nor ever any 

« change of the Proteſtant religion into Popiſh 

c ſuperſtition. He had never been an enemy to 

« parliaments, but did indeed diſlike the miſ- 

« government of one or two After he 

had prayed, the executioner did his office at one 

blow. His friends were ſuffered to take his body 

and bury it in Alhallows-Barking church. Such 

was the end of this famous prelate, who, let his 

favorers ſay what they pleaſe, was one of the chief 

authors of the troubles which afflicted England : 
firſt, by ſupporting with all his power the arbitrary 
principles which the court, for ſeveral years labored, 
to eſtabliſh : ſecondly, by a too rigid obſervance of 
trifles in the divine ſcrvice, and by forcing all peo- 
ple to a conformity with his innovations. All can 

e ſaid in his favor is, that he believed in his own 
conſcience this rigidneſs was neceſſary. 

The ſame day their lordſhips paſſed the bill of 
attainder againſt Laud, they alſo paſſed an ordi- 
nance, aboliſhing the book of Common-prayer, 
and eſtabliſhing the Directory, which had been 
framed by the aſſembly of divines. Hereby the 
church of England was by public authority ren- 
dered completely Preſbyterian, to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of the Scots, and many of the principal 
members of both houſes. This was but a bad pre- 
parative for the peace which was now negociating, 
and whereot I have hitherto defered making men- 
tion, not to interrupt my narrative. 

King Charles, as has been often ſeen, ſent meſ- 
ſage upon meſſage to the two houſes with overtures 
of peace; and doubtleſs he would have granted it 
very willingly, had they been as ready to receive 
it in his ſenſe : but they perfectly knew what they 
were to underſtand by the word peace, Beſide, at 
the very time his Majeſty offered ro treat with 
both houſes, he carefully avoided uſing any term 
which might intimate his acknowledging them to 
be a parliament. It was neceſſary therefore, if 
they deſired to treat with him, either that he ſhould 
expreſly own them as ſuch, or that they ſhould 
treat as private perſons without authority, Bur, 
ſuppoſing they could have reſolved to do fo, what 
would ſuch a treaty have ſignified ? This was the 

pretenſe uſed by both houſes, during the campain 

of 1644, not to anſwer the King's invitations. 

Mean while, as his Majeſty talked loudly of his of- 

ten repeated offers, to perſuade people of his ſincere 

deſire of peace, and of the parliament's refuſal, 
both houſes reſolved to oblige him to explain more 
clearly what he underſtood by peace, that the 
people might examine whether he offered ſufficient 
ſecurity : for, as I obſerved, this was the ole 
point in diſpute. The treaty at Oxford, where two 
propoſitions only were debated, not having fully 
cleared this matter, the two houſes thought it 
would be for their advantage to induce Charles, by 
Ne 54. Vor. II. 
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a {ccond treaty, to declare poſitively, that he would CHARLES! 
give no other ſecurity than his bare word. They AN* 1644. 
hoped this would ſuffice to efface whatever impreſ- r 5 
ſions his re- iterated offers might have made on j 
peoples minds. | | 

During the campain, it was no proper ſeaſon The parlia- 
for ſuch a negociation, by reaſon of the va- ment ſend 
riety of accidents war produced. It was not *cill Propoſitions 
November the twentieth, two days after King * — * 
Charles's return from Oxford, that the two houſes Vol. V. p. 
tendered him the propoſitions which had been pre- 787. 
pared laſt ſummer. They had ſent to deſire a fafe- Whitelock, 
conduct for their commiſſioners, which his Majeſty P. 12. 
had granted, but only as to private perſons, with- 
out a ſillable to denote his conſidering them as the 
parliament's commiſſioners, Tho' the two houſes 
were far from being pleaſed with ſuch a paſs, they 
however accepted it, and their commiſſioners re- 
paired to Oxtord, where Charles arrived a day be- 
fore. At their firſt audience, that Prince aſked 
them, whether they had power to treat ? They an- 
ſwered, no; their commiſſion was only to receive 
his Majeſty's anſwer in writing. Charles replied, 
Then a letter-carrier might have done as much as 
you. Seemingly, he had expected that the two 
houſes would treat with him, without his owning 
them for the parliament of England, wherein he 
was greatly deceived. He heard the propoſitions 
read with great attention and patience, and then 
receiving them from their hands, told them, he 
would give them his anſwer; | 

The earl of Lindſey, who was with his Majeſty Private con- 
at Oxford, having ſent his compliments to Holles ferences be- 
and Whitelock, they two, with the other com- tween Charles 
miſſioners conſent, returned his civility by a viſit, and two of the 
They found him indiſpoſed, and in bed; yet he 1 
received them in preſenſe of ſeveral noblemen then p. 113. 
with him. Preſently after, his Majeſty came in, Ruſhworth, 
and had with them a long conference. He told Vol, V. p. 
them, He knew that they were both deſirous of 788· 
« a peace, and wiſhed that all the reſt of the 
«© members were of their opinion; and therefore 
„ (faid he) out of the confidence I have of you 
« two, I aſk your advice, what anſwer will be 
«© beſt for me to give at this time to your propoſi- 
tions, which may probably farther ſuch a peace 
as all good men defire ?? Whitelock anſwered, 
„ The-beſt and moſt ſatisfactory anſwer, I hum- 
„ bly believe, would be your Majeſty's preſenſe 
e with your parliament, and which I hope might 
& be without danger to you.” The Ling per- 
ceiving they did not care to ſpeak their minds be- 
fore ſo much company, ſaid, *I deſire you two to go 
into the next room, confer a little together, and 
ce ſet down in writing what you apprehend may 
e be fit for me to return in anſwer to your 
e meſſage.” Whereupon they withdrew into an- 
other room, and, by Holles's intreaty, Whitelock 
wrote down what was their ſenſe in this matter, and 
what might be fit for the ſubſtance of his Majeſty's 
anſwer : but this he did not in his uſual hand, and 
without ſubſcribing any name. The paper thug 
written being left upon the table, the King went 
in, and took it up immediately. No perſon was 
preſent, neither did the * admit any others to 
hear the diſcourſe which paſſed between him and 
them. It cannot be denied, it was very extraordi- 
nary for theſe commiſſioners to confer in private 
with the King, unknown to their collegues, to 
whom they imparted nothing of what paſſed be- 
tween his Majeſty and them. Accordingly not 
long after, lord Savil, lately created earl of Suſſex, p. 114, 1 
who was in the earl of Lindſey's chamber when Riollct⸗ 
Charles came in, and who returned afterwards to Mem. p. 38. 
the parliament, accuſed them publicly of their 
having held private conferences with the King: but 
23 he was not able to prove what he adyanced, the 
10 F matter 
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remained a ſecret, *till Whitelock publiſhed it in 
his memorials, and even there we do not find the 
contents of the paper written by himſelf (1). It 
is not however impoſſible to vindicate theſe two 
commiſſioners, who doubtleſs, having ſome know- 
ledge of the combination then on foot, and which 
I ſhall hereafter touch on, wiſhed a peace might be 
concluded before the project was put in execution. 
To all appearance, in order to promote a peace, 
they counſelled his Majeſty to grant the parliament 
certain articles, otherwiſe they foreſaw a pacifica- 
tion would be impracticable ; but that Prince 
thought not fit to follow their advice. 

Next day, Charles ſent his anſwer ſealed up to 
the commiſſioners; but they denied the receiving it, 
except they had alſo a copy. This his Majeſty at firlt 
refuſed; but finally N The ſubſtance of it, 
was only to demand a ſafe- conduct for the duke of 
Lenox and earl of Southampton, to carry his an- 
ſwer to the propoſitions. As this paper was not 
directed to any perſon, nor the parliament ſo much 
as named in it, the commiſſioners made ſome 
ſcruple about taking it. They were however prevailed 
with, on the ſuppoſition that both houſes would 
be at liberty to make of it what uſe they pleaſed. 
This paper being read at a conference of both 
houſes, the exceptions againſt the form and want 
of directions were warmly debated ; but it was at 
length carried, to lay aſide all objections, and or- 
dered, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould write to Prince 
Rupert as follows: * That if his Majeſty will di- 
e rect To the Parliament of England aſſembled at 
« Weſtminſter, and to the Commiſſioners of the 
% Kingdom of Scotland,” they would with all rea- 
« dineſs grant a ſafe- conduct for the duke of 
Richmond and the earl of Southampton.” King 
Charles was extremely loth to do this; but the affair 
being debated in his council, none oppoſed it but 
himſelf. Nevertheleſs, he could not be prevailed 
on, *till after he was furniſhed with this expedient ; 
viz, privately to make againſt it a proteſtation ; 
which ſhould be recorded. After that, Prince Ru- 
pert's anſwer being worded as both houſes deſired, 
the ſafe- conduct was ſent to Oxford. 


The two peers ſent from Charles being come to | 


London, delivered his Majeſty's anſwer to both 
houſes, dated the thirteenth of December, contain- 
ing only, that whereas he found it very difficult, 
before a full debate, to return a poſitive anſwer to 
their propoſitions, if the two houſes would appoint 
commiſſioners, he would nominate the like number 
to treat with them, at any place ſhould be agreed 
on. As King Charles had faid, a common letter- 
carrier might have done the office of thoſe com- 


miſſioners who brought the propoſitions, ſo it 


might be aſked, where was the neceſſity of im- 
ploy ing two chief perſons of his court and council 
to carry this anſwer to both houſes. But, in all 
appearance, this Monarch's aim was to get infor- 
mation, by means of theſe two lords, and his Lon- 
don friends, of ſome particulars wherewith he was 
not fully acquainted (2). Howſoever this be, not 
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the following articles: viz. That the commiſſioners 
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to dwell too long upon preliminaries, not abſolutely Cu a 
| neceſſary, it ſuffices to ſay, that they agreed — AN? RLESI 


of both parties ſhould meet at Uxbridge : that the Ruſhworth, 


conferences ſhould begin the thirtieth of 


Ja- Vol. V. p. 


nuary, 1644-3, and ſhould laſt twenty days: that the $22» 803, 


propoſitions, as well on the King's as the parlia- 
ment's ſide, ſhould be reduced to theſe three heads, 
Religion, the militia, and Ireland : that religion 
ſhould be treated upon three days together, then 
the militia three days more, and after that Ire- 
land as many; which done, the affairs of religion 
ſhould be reſumed for three days, then the buſineſs 
of the militia, and laſtly, Ireland for the ſame 
time. The King's commiſſioners were, the duke 
of Richmond, marquis of Hertford, earl of South- 
ampton, earl of Kingſton, earl of Chicheſter, and 
eleven others, among whom was fir Edward Hyde, 
chancellor of the exchequer, afterwards earl of 
Clarendon (3). Thoſe tor the parliament were 
twelve, the chief whereof were the earls of 
Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Den- 
bigh (4): and for Scotland the principal were, 
the earl of Loudon, lord chancellor of Scotland, 
and the marquis of Argyle (5). I intend not to 
recite the particulars of this negociation, which was 
tranſacted by papers and anſwers in writing, but 
ſhall content myſelf with mentioning the principal 
matters. The King's propoſitions were in 5 
the ſame with thoſe he had given at Oxford, with- 
out any alteration as to the ſenſe. The parliament's 
were not much different from their Oxford ones, 
but fuller and more extenſive, and therefore I judge 
proper to inſert them. 


Propoſitions of the Parliament, and Scotiſh com- 


miſſioners. 


houſes of the parliament of England, and the 
late convention of eſtates in Scotland, be de- 
clared null, and ſuppreſſed. _ 

“ II. That his Majeſty may be pleaſed to ſwear 
and ſign the late ſolemn league and covenant, 
and that an act of parliament be paſſed for in- 
Joining the taking thereof by all the ſubjects of 
the three Kingdoms. | 

« III. That the bill be paſſed for the utter abo- 
liſning and taking away all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
&c. and the reſt of the hierarchy, out of the 
churches of England and Ireland, and dominion 
of Wales, with ſuch alterations concerning the 
eſtates of prelates, as ſhall agree with the articles 
of the late treaty, of the date at Edinburg, the 
twenty-ninth of November, 1643, and joint de- 
claration of both kingdoms. | 
% IV. That the ordinance concerning the calling 
and ſiting of the aſſembly of divines, be con- 
firmed by act of parliament. 

%. That reformation of religion, according 
to the covenant, be ſetled by act of parliament, 
in ſuch manner as both houſes ſhall agree upon, 
after conſultation had with the affembly of 


(1) Our author having made ſome miſtakes in his account of this buſineſs, particularly in ſaying, Holles wrote the paper, we 


have corrected them from Whitelock. 


(2) Had M. Rapin conſulted Whitelock, he would have found his conjecture confirmed. He ſays, both houſes deſired of the 
duke of Richmond, and earl of Southampton, a liit of their retinue, to the end no affront might be offered them; but chiefly to 
diſcover ſuch as came to town with theſe lords, under pretenſe of being of their retinue, -when they were not, but came to do ill 


offices to the parliament. 
Whitelock, p. 118. 


He adds, they were civilly treated, whereas at Oxford, he and the reſt had been ſcurvily uſed. 


(3) The other ten were, lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton and Culpepper ; ſecretary Nicholas, fir Richard Lane, fir Orlando 
Bridgman, ſir Thomas Gardiner, mr. John Aſhburnham, mr. Jeoffery Palmer; with dr. Laney, dr. Sheldon, for religious 


affairs. 


(4) The other eight were, viſcount Wenman, Denzil Holles, William Pierepont, ſir Henry Vane, jun. Oliver St. John, 


Bulſtrode Whitelock, John Crew, Edward Prideaux. 
(5) The other Scotiſh commiſſioners were, lord 
Barclay, with mr. Alexander Henderſon, moderator. 


Maitland and Balmerine, Johnſon, Erfkin, Dundas, Smith, Kennedy, 


«c divines3 


0g, 807. 


« ], HAT all oaths, declarations and pro- Ruſhworth, 
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CHARLESTI ©* divines; and foraſmuch as both kingdoms are 
An? 1644. ** mutually obliged, by the ſaid covenant, to in- 
Way = © deavor the neareſt conjunction and uniformity 

“ in matters of religion, that ſuch unity and uni- 


% 2, All Papiſts and Popiſh recuſants, who CHARLESI 
have been, are, or ſhall be actually in arms, or Ax' 1644. 
voluntarily aſſiſting againſt the parliaments o-. 


& formity in religion, according to the covenant, 
& as after conſultation had with the divines of both 
„ kingdoms, now aſſembled, ſhall be jointly 
agreed upon by both houſes of the parliament of 
« England, and by the church and kingdom of 
“ Scotland, be confirmed by acts of parliament of 
& both kingdoms reſpectively. 

«© VI. That, for the more effectual diſabling Je- 
ec ſuits, Prieſts, Papiſts and Popiſh recuſants, from 
c. diſturbing the ſtates, and eluding the laws, and for 
c the better diſcovery and ſpeedy conviction of re- 
cs cuſants, an oath he eſtabliſhed, by act of parlia- 


« ment, to be adminiſtered to them; and refuſing | 


< the ſaid oath, being tendered in ſuch manner as 
&« ſhall be appointed by the ſaid act, to be ſuffi- 
5 cient convicction in law of recuſancy. 

« VII. An act of parliament for education of 
< the children of Papiſts by Proteſtants in the Pro- 
s teſtant religion. | 

«© VIII. An act for the true levying of the 
<« penalties againſt them. | | 

I. That an act be paſſed in parliament, where- 
«< by the practiſes of Papiſts againſt the ſtate may 
<< be prevented, and the laws againſt them duly 
<« executed, and a ſtricter courſe taken to prevent 
« the ſaying or hearing maſs in the court, or any 
c other part of the kingdom. 

« KX. The like for the kingdom of Scotland, 
« concerning the four laſt preceding propoſitions. 
&« XI. That the King do give his royal aſſent, 
« 1, To an act for the due obſervation of the 
« Lord's day. | 

« 2, And to the bill for the ſuppreſſion of inno- 
dc vations in the worſhip of God. 

e 3. And to the bill againſt the injoying of plu- 
« ralities and non-reſidency. | 
4. And to the following acts, for the reform- 
&« ing and regulating of both univerſities, of the 
< colleges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter and Eaton. 

e g. For the ſuppreſſion of interludes and ſtage- 
< plays. | 

« 6, For the taking the accounts of the kingdom. 

ce 7. For relief of ſick and maimed ſoldiers, and 
4e of poor widows and children of ſoldiers. 

« 8. For raiſing monies, for the payment and 
« ſatisfying of the public debts and damages of the 
* kingdom. | | 

« 9. For taking away the court of Wards and 
« Liveries, &c. 

10. For taking away all tenures by homage, 
and all fines, licenſes, ſeiſures and pardons for 
alienation: and that his Majeſty will pleaſe to ac- 
cept, in recompenſe hereof, one hundred thou- 
« ſand pounds per annum; | f 

« And give aſſurance of his conſenting, in the 
parliament of Scotland, to an act ratifying the 
acts of convention of the eſtates of Scotland, 
called by the council and conſervatory of peace, 
and the commiſſioners for the common burdens, 
aſſembled the twenty-ſecond day of June, 
1643, and ſeveral times continued ſince. 

« 1, That the perſons who ſhall expect no 
ardon, be only theſe following Rupert; and 
Maurice, count Palatines of the Rhine; James 
earl of Derby ; John earl of Briſtol; William | 
earl of Newcaſtle ; Francis lord Cottington 
John lord Pawlet; George lord Digby 3 Edward 
ſord Littleton 3 William Laud, archhiſhop of 
Canterbury; Matthew Wren, biſhop of Ely; 
fir Robert Heath, knight, &c. and all ſuch 
others as, being proceſſed by the eſtates for 
treaſon, ſhall be condemned before the act of 
oblivion be paſſed. 
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eſtates of either kingdom. 
& 3. All perſons who have had any hand in the 
ploting, deſigning, or aſliſting the rebellion in 
Ireland. | | 
* 4. That the members of either houſe of par- 
liament, who have deſerted the parliament, and 
concured in the votes at Oxford, may be re- 
moved from his Majeſty's counſels, and be re- 
ſtrained from coming within the verge of the 
court, and that they may not, without the con- 
ſent of both kingdoms, bear any office, or have 
any imployment concerning the ſtate or com- 
mon-wealth, : 
. That, by act of parliament, all judges and 
officers towards the law, common or civil; and 
likewiſe all biſhops, clergymen, and other eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſons, who have deſerted the parlia- 
ment, ſhall not be capable of any preferment 
or imployment. 
(N. B. Then follow ſeveral articles, regulating 
the confiſcation of the goods, and the fines of ſuch 
delinquents as were not actually excepted in the 
pardon.) | 
«© XII. That an act be paſſed, whereby the debts 
of the kingdom, and the perlons of delinquents, 
and the value of their eſtates may be known ; 
and appointing in what manner the confilcations 
above-mentioned may be levied. 
XIII. That an act be paſſed, in the parlia- 
ment of both kingdoms reſpectively, for con- 
{© firmation of the treaties paſſed betwixt the two 
„ kingdoms. L 

XIV. That an act of parliament be paſſed, 
ce to make void the ceſſation of Ireland, and to 
e ſetle the proſecution of the war in that kingdom, 

« XV. That an act be paſſed, in the parlia- 
© ment of both kingdoms reſpectively, for eſta- 
„ bliſhing the joint declaration of both kingdoms, 
bearing date the thirtieth of January, 1643. 
«© XVI. That, by act of parliament, the ſub- 
« jects of the kingdom of England may be ap- 
ce pointed to be armed, trained and diſciplined in 
& ſuch manner as both houſes ſhall think fit; the 


like for the kingdom of Scotland. 


«© XVII. That an act of parliament be paſſed, 
« for ſetling the admiralty and forces at ſea, and 
« for raiſing monies for maintenance of the ſaid 
&« forces, and of the navy, as both houſes of par- 
e lament ſhall think fit; the like for the king- 
c dom of Scotland. 

« XVIII. And an act for ſetling all forces, both 
« by ſea and land, in commiſſioners, to be nomi- 
ce nated by both houſes of parliament. 

(N. B. Here follow the powers which thoſe com- 
miſſioners were to have.) 

«© That the commiſſioners of both kingdoms 
may meet as a joint commitee, 1. To preſerve 
the peace betwixt the kingdoms, 2. To prevent 
the violation of the articles of peace. 3. To 
raiſe and join the forces of both kingdoms, to 
reſiſt all foreign invaſion. 4. To order the war 
of. Ireland. 

« XIX. That his Majeſty give his aſſent to 
what the two kingdoms ſhall agree upon, in 
proſecution of the articles of the large treaty, 
which are not yet finiſhed. 

«© XX, That all peers, made ſince the day when 
Edward lord Littleton, then lord-keeper of the 
«© oreat-ſcal, deſerted the parliament, and whereon 
ce the ſaid great-ſeal was conveyed away, being the 
« twenty-firſt day of May, 1642, and who ſhall 
« hereafter be made, ſhall not ſit or vote in the 
« parliament of England, without conſent of both 
66 E 
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Cyantes © XXI. That the deputy, or chief governor, | 


AN? 1644. or other governors of Ireland, as alſo all the 
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e nated by both houſes of parliament. iT: 

« XXII. That the education of his Maje- 
&« ſty children be in the Proteſtant religion, and 
* that their tutors and governors be choſen by 
„the parliaments of both kingdoms, and that 
if they be males, they be married to ſuch only 
e as are of the Proteſtant religion; if they be 
&« females, they may not be married but with the 
ce advice and conſent of both parliaments. 

XXIII. That his Majeſty will give his royal 
« aſſent to ſuch ways and means as the parliaments 
« of both kingdoms ſhall think fit, for uniting 
« Proteſtant Princes, and for the intire reſtitution 
« of Charles Lodwic Prince Elector Palatine, to 
ee his electoral dignity and dominions, provided 
that this extend not to Prince Rupert, or Prince 
« Maurice, or the children of either of them. 

« XXIV. That, by act of parliament, the con- 
c cluding of peace or war with foreign Princes 
ce and ſtates, be with advice and conſent of both 
« parliaments. 

« XXV. That an act of oblivion be paſſed, 
« in the parliaments of both kingdoms reſpective- 
« ly, relative to the qualifications in the propoſi- 
tions aforeſaid. 

„% XXVI. That the members of both houſes of 
« parliament, or others who have, during this par- 
e ljament, been put out of any place or office for 
« adhering to the parliament, may either be re- 
« ſtored thereunto, or otherwiſe have recompenſe 
% for the ſame. | f | 

« XXVII. That the armies may be diſbanded, 
« at ſuch time and in ſuch manner as ſhall be 
« agreed upon by the parliaments of both king- 
« doms. 

« XXVIII. That an act be paſſed, for granting 
« and confirming the charters, cuſtoms, &c. of 
« the city of London, notwithſtanding any Non- 
« uſer, Miſuſer, or Abuſer. That the militia of 
« the city of London, and of the pariſhes with- 
4 out, may be in the ordering and government of 
&« the lord- mayor, aldermen and common-councll. 

« That the Tower of London may be in the 
« government of the city of London, and the 
chief officer and governor thereof, from time to 
e time, be nominated and removeable by the 
common: council. | | 

« That the citizens, or forces of London 
4 ſhall not be drawn out of the city, into any 
other parts of the kingdom, without their 
« own conſent, and that the drawing of their 
« forces into other parts of the kingdom, in theſe 
diſtracted times, may not be examples for the 
4 ſutue. | 

& And for prevention of inconveniencies, which 
may happen by the long intermiſſion of common- 
« councils, it is deſired, that there be an act, that 
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all by-laws and ordinances already made, or 


« hereafter to be made, by the lord- mayor, alder- 
« men and common-council, touching the calling, 
continuing and regulating of the ſame, ſhall be 
« as effcctual in law as it the ſame were parti- 
cularly inacted by the authority of parliament : 
« and that the lord- mayor, aldermen and common- 
council may add to, or repeal the ſaid ordinan- 
« ces, from time to time, as they ſhall ſee cauſe. 

« That ſuch other propoſitions as ſhall be made 
« for the city for their farther ſafety, welfare and 
«« government, and ſhall be approved of by both 
« houſes of parliament, may be granted and con- 
«« firmed by act of parliament.” 

It, atter peruſing theſe propoſitions, it ſhould be 
aſked, ,what authority the two houſes intended to 
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leave thcir Sovereign, ſuppoſing he had accepted 


great officers of the crown of England, be nomi- | only the empty title, an 


them, it would be difficult to anſwer, 
pretended, as appears ver 
inveſt themſelves with 
the whole ſovereignty, and that not by artifice, 
but openly and publicly, Their principle was, 
that the Sovereign having, by breach of his oaths, 
and of that truſt by the people repoſed in him, 
rendered himſelf unworthy to hold the reins of 
government, the ſupreme authority was to return to 
its original fountain, i. e. to the people repreſented 
by both houſes. Accordingly, they pretended nor, 
that the juſtice or injuſtice of the propoſitions ſhould 
be debated in the Uxbridge treaty ; for it would 
have been ridiculous to aſſign but twenty days for 
ſuch examination; but they gave them as conditions 
from which they would not recede, and which the 
King was to imbrace or reject. For this reaſon, 
Charles's commiſſioners indeavored in vain to enter 
into a diſcuſſion of the propoſitions. All they 
thereby gained was, that the parliament's com- 
miſſioners offered to demonſtrate verbally, in pri- 
vate conferences, that the propoſitions were very 
juſt. After that, pretending to have urged ſatis- 
factory arguments, they coldly demanded their 
aſſent, tho' his Majeſty's commiſſioners were far 
from being convinced by the reaſons alleged. This 
method of proceeding puzzled Charles's agents, 
who had prepared many arguments, objections and 
difficulties againſt the propoſitions, and determined 
ro find fault with every expreſſion. For, after all, 
King Charles was no more deſirous of a peace than 
the two houſes, as will inſtantly appear, and in rea- 
lity, a pacification was in a manner quite impractic- 
able, conſidering the contrariety between the princi- 
ples whereon the two parties founded their reſpec- 
tive claims. To ſay all in few words, the parliament's 
commiſſioners departed not from a ſingle tittle of 
what was contained in the propoſitions. ä 

Firſt, with regard to religion, the need both houſes 
ſtood in of Scotland, and the covenant made between 
the two nations, allowed them not to queſtion the 


juſtice of that covenant, which had been now ſworn 


to in both kingdoms. Accordingly, it may be affirm- 
ed, their commmiſſioners defended this article very 
weakly : for, to prove the neceſſity of the altera- 
tions made in religion, and in church diſcipline, the 
confirmation whereof they demanded, the beſt ar- 
gument they alleged was the covenant itſelf. True, 
in ſome conferences their miniſters were ordered to 
ſpeak, and indeavor to ſhew that epiſcopacy was 
not © Jure Divino :? but this did not prove the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of deſtroying it in England. All 
their reaſonings were grounded on the pretended 
miſchiefs it had occaſioned, But when his Majeſty's 
commiſſioners propoſed ſuffering epiſcopacy to re- 
main, and reforming its abuſes, the reaſons urged 
in oppolition thereto, by the parliamentarians, not 
to agree to 1t, were really childiſh. 

The militia article, which included the ordering 
the kingdom's forces, cuſtody of places, nomina- 
tion to great poſts, &c. the parliament could not 
depart trom without owning, they were making war 
very wrongfully ; ſince they pretended to do it, only 
in order to obtain ſuch ſecurities as they believed 
they had right to demand, If, by a treaty, they 
ſhould have accepted the King's word as ſufficient 
ſecurity, every one would have perceived they 
might have avoided the war, by accepting that ſe- 
curity which the King had conſtantly offered before 
the rupture. It muſt however be confeſſed, this 


article might very juſtly have been deemed a proper 
ſubject for a treaty : but the parliament ſeems to 
have adhered ſo ſtrenouſly to this article of the 
militia, purely to lay invincible obſtacles toa peace: 
tor it may be affirmed, that neither party deſired 
it, except greater advantages could be procured by 
a treaty than by arms, | 
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CHaRLEsI As for Ireland, the two houſes thought they had, 
Ax' 1644. upon this article, ſuch great advantage, that they 
— x were glad to expoſe the King to uſe lame arguments 
in his defenſe. Nothing is therefore more certain, 
than that it was not properly with defign to make 
peace the two houſes ſent their commiſſioners 
to Uxbridge : their fole aim was to ſhew their 
party, that they were determined to ſupport the | c. 
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genius and character, or to the ſtate of this Prince's CHARLES I 

affairs, 2 Aw? 1644. 
Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſioner s. 
a Firſt, concerning religion. 

IN this, the government of the church (as I Ruthworth 

60 ſuppoſe) will be the chief queſtion, wherein Vol. V. 

*© two things are to be conſidered; conſcience and P. 887, &c: 


changes they had made in church- government, 
and the eſtabliſnment of Preſpytery: to ſhew the 
public that King Charles, when he ſo frequently 
offered peace, offered only a peace moſt deſtruc- 
tive and dangerous to the nation; in a word, to 
confirm the people in their ſuſpicions, that his 
Majeſty did not proceed as he ought in the affairs 
of Ireland. | 

King Charles, on his part, was no more inclined 
to ſeek expedients for a peace than the two houſes. 
If he ſent his commiſſioners to Uxbridge, it was 3 
1. Becauſe, having ſo often expreſſed his earneſt 
deſire to treat, he could not decently recede, when 
he was, as I may ſay, taken at his word. 2. He 
knew, it had been moved in parliament to purſue 
the war more vigorouſly than ever, and that in 
order to do ſo more ſucceſsfully, ſuch alterations in 
the army were contriving as could not but be greatly 
to his diſadvantage. He hoped theretore, by means 
of the Uxbridge treaty to retard the execution of 
that project, as well as the parliament's preparations. 
3. He queſtioned not but the unreaſonable demands 
of both houſes would produce for him a good effect 
among the people, becauſe they would clearly per- 
ceive, that the parliament's aim was utterly to de- 
ſtroy the church of England's worſhip, practiſed 
ever ſince the reformation ; to aſſume to themſelves 
the ſovereignty under color of curbing the regal 

wer, and in ſhort, to alter the government's 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution both in church and ſtate. 
But, tho*. he had conſented to treat upon the parlia- 
ment's propoſitions, he was however reſolved never 
to conſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy, or dimi- 
nution of Kingly authority, nor to deprive himſelf 
of the aid he expected to receive from Ireland, by a 
peace with the rebels, except he was firſt ſure of 
peace in England. 

W hat has been advanced, touching the ſmall in- 
clination of both parties to peace, wants no proof 
with reſpect to the parliament : their propoſitions, 
their commiſſioners procedure, and the ſhort ſpace 
they aſſigned for the treaty, are clear evidences. 
As for the King, there are ſtill more convincing 

roofs. Firſt, there is not the leaſt likelihood that, 
in his ſituation, if he had really and ſincerely re- 
ſolved to labor for peace, he would have been w1l- 
ling, I will not fay to accept, but at leaſt to liſten to 
propoſitions which tended to leave him only the 
empty title of King, and to deprive him abſolutely 
of the exerciſe of royalty. Had he been priſoner 
in the parliament's hands, harder terms could ſcarce 
have been propoſed to him : and in effect, when 
that misfortune befel him afterwards, his conquerors 
made very few additions to theſe terms propoſed to 
him at Uxbridge, when he was yet in condition to 
defend himſclt. Secondly, theſe intentions I aſcribe 
to his ſaid Majeſty, with regard to peace, are 
proved by ſundry papers, found in his cabinet, a 
few monhs after, at Naſeby-fight, and which the 
- parliament got printed and publiſhed. I thence 
give here ſome extracts, becauſe they relate to my 
preſent theme, the Uxbridge treaty. I own, it is 
not impoſlible theſe papers may have been curtailed, 
ſophilticared, or forged by the publiſhers : but a 
bare poſſibility, without other proots, would not 
be ſufficient to take away all credit from theſe 
leuters, whoſe originals the parliament boaſted were 
in their poſſeſſion: beſide, the impartial reader can- 


lot there find any t 1ingrepuzrant to King Charles's 
Vol. II 


policy. 
For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you, that ! 
cannot yield to the change of the government 
by biſhops, not only as I fully concur with the 
general opinion of Chriſtians in all ages, as being 
the beſt; but likewiſe, I hold myſelf particularly 
bound, by the oath I took at my coronation, 
not to alter the government of this church, from 
what J found it. And as for the church's patri- 
% mony, I cannot ſuffer any diminution or alie- 
nation of it, it being, without peradventure, 
* ſacrilege, and likewiſe contrary to my corona- 
% tlon-oath. But whatſoever fhall be offered for 
c rectitying of abuſes, if any have creeped in, or yet 
for the eaſe of tender conſciences (fo that it in- 
damage not the foundation) I am content to hear, 
and will be ready to give a gracious anſwer 
% thereunto, | 
„For the ſecond ; as the King's duty is to pro- 
tect the church, ſo it is the church's to aſſiſt the 
King in the maintenance of his juſt authority; 
wherefore my predeceſſors have been always 
careful (eſpecially ſince the reformation) to keep 
the dependency of the clergy intirely upon the 
crown, without which it will ſcarcely fit faſt 
upon the King's head : therefore you muſt do 
nothing to change or leſſen this neceſſary de- 
„ pendency. | 
Next concerning the militia, After conſcience, 
this is certainly the fiteſt ſubje& for a King's 
quarrel : for without it the Kingly power is but 
a ſhadow, and therefore upon no means to be 
quited, but to be maintained according to the 
« ancient known laws of the land. Yet becauſe 
(to attain to this ſo-much-wiſhed peace by all 
« good men) it is in a manner neceſſary, that 
ſufficient and real ſecurity be given for the per- 
&« formance of what ſhall be agreed upon, I permit 
“ you, either by leaving ſtrong towns, or other 
“ military force to the rebels poſſeſſion (until arti- 
cles be performed) to give ſuch aſſurance for 
« performance of conditions, as you ſhall judge 
* neceſſary for to conclude a peace; provided al- 
* ways, that you take (at leaſt) as great care, by 
«« ſufficient ſecurity, that conditions be performed 
to me, and to make ſure that, the peace once 
e ſetled, all things ſhall return into their ancient 
„channels. 
„ As for Ireland, I confeſs they have very 
ſpecious, popular arguments to preſs this point, 
the gaining of no article more conducing to 
their ends than this; and I have as much reaſon, 
in both honor and policy, to take care how to 
„ anſwer this, as any. All the world knows the emi- 
«c nent, inevitable neceſſity which cauſed me to 
« make the Iriſh ceſſation ; and there remains yet 
« as ſtrong reaſon for the concluding that peace; 
«© wherefore you mult conſent to nothing to hinder 
«© me therein, until a clear way be ſhewed me, 
« how my Proteſtant ſubjects there may, pro- 
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<< bably at leaſt, defend themſelves, and that I ſhall 


«© have have no more need to defend my conſcience 
ee and crown from the injuries of this rebellion,” 


Memorials for ſecretary Nicholas, concerning the 
treaty at Uxbridge. 


| | Oxford, Feb. 1644. 
« J. OR religion and church-government, I 
TS will not go one jot farther than what is 
« offered by you already. 
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« JI, And ſo for the militia, more than what 
« ye have allowed by me; but even in that you 
e muſt obſerve, that I muſt have free nomination 
&« of the full half; as if the total number of Scots 
« and all be thirty, I will name fifteen. Yer If 
« they (I mean the Engliſh rebels) will be ſo baſe 
« as to admit of ten Scots to twenty Engliſh, | 
« am contented to name five Scots, and ten Eng- 
« liſh; and ſo proportionably to any number ſhall 
te beagreed upon. 

« III. As for gaining of particular perſons, be- 
&« ſide ſecurity, I give you power to promiſe them 
4e rewards for performed ſervices, not ſparing to 
« ingage for places, fo they be not of great truſt, 
« or be taken away from honeſt men in poſſeſſion; 
« but as much profit as you will, With this laſt 
« you are only to acquaint Richmond, Southamp- 
<« ton, Culpepper and Hyde.“ | 


The Queen to the King. 
| Paris, Jan. 6. Dec. 27, 1644-5. 
« —— F Underſtand that the comtyiſſioners are 


a arrived at London. I have nothing to 


« ſay, but chat you have a care of your honor, and 
« that, if you have a peace, it may be ſuch as 
« may hold; and, if it fall out otherwiſe, that you 
« do not abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, 
« for fear they do forſake you in your need. 
« Alſo, I do not ſee how you can be in ſafety with- 
« out a regiment of guards; for myſelf, I think 
« I cannot be, ſeeing the malice which they have 
„ againſt me, and my religion, of both which I 
« hope you will have a care; but, in my opl- 
ce nion, religion ſhould be the laſt thing upon 


* which you ſhould treat: for if you do agree upon 


« ſtriftticls againſt the Catholics, it would diſ- 
courage them to ſerve you; and if afterwards 
de there ſhould be no peace, you could never ex- 
« pect ſuccours either from Ireland, or any other 
« Catholic Prince; for they would believe you 
« would abandon them, after you have ſerved 
“ yourſelt.“ 


His Majeſty's letter to the Queen. 

Dear Heart, Oxford, Dec. 1644. 
40 NOW (as a certain truth) that all, 
T | even my party, are ſtrangely impa- 
<< tient for peace, which obliged me much the 


« more, at all occaſions, to ſhew my real intentions 
« to peace: and likewiſe, I am put in very good 


« hope (ſome hold it a certainty) that if I ſhould 


« come to a fair treaty, the ring-leading rebels 
« could not hinder me from a good peace. Firſt, 
« becauſe their own party are moſt weary of the 
« war, and likewiſe for the great diſtractions 
« which at this time moſt aſſuredly are among 


« themſelves, as Preſbyterians againſt Indepen- | 


« dents in religion, and general againſt general in 
«« point of command, Upon theſe grounds a 
« treaty being moſt deſirable (not without hope of 
good fuccets) the moſt probable means to pro- 
« cure it was to be uſed which might ſtand with 
« honor and ſafety. Among the reſt (for I will 
« omit all thoſe which are unqueſtionably conceal- 
able) the ſound of my return to London was 
e thought to have ſo much force of popular rhe- 
„toric in it, that upon it a treaty would be had; 
it refaled, it would bring much preju— 


dice to them, and be advantageous to me; 


«« yet, left fooliſh or malicious people ſhould 
„ interpret this as to proceed from fear or 
<« folly, I have joined conditions with the propoſi- 
« tion (without which this ſound will ſignify no- 
thing) which thou wilt find to be moſt of the 


chief ingredients of an honorable and ſafe peace. 


«© Then pbſcrve, if a treaty at London, with com- 


„ milſioners for boch ſides, may be had without 


treat with no body but myſelf; ſo that the con- 


treating at London the malignity which our 
factious ſpirits here may infuſe into this treaty, 
upon this ſubject. This I hope will ſecure thee 
from the trouble which, otherwiſe, may be 
cauſed by falſe malicious rumors; and tho' I 
judge myſelt ſecure in thy thoughts from ſuſ- 
pecting me guilty of any baſeneſs, yet I held 
this account neceſſary, to the end thou ma 
make others know, as well as thyſelt, this 
certain truth, that no danger of death or miſery 
* (which I think much worſe) ſhall make me do 
Hany thing unworthy of thy love. I con- 
** clude, by conjuring thee, as thou loveſt me, that 
no appearance of peace, nor hopeful conditions 


of mine, make thee neglect to haſten ſuccor for 
him, who is eternally thine.” 


To the Queen. 


cc 


Jan. 1, 1644. 
—— Shall now tell thee, that the rebels are 
cc ingaged into an equal treaty, and that 
„the diſtractions of London were never ſo great, 
or ſo likely to bring good effect, as now. Laſt- 
e ly, that thy aſſiſtance was never more needful, 
*© never ſo likely as now to do good to him, 
„who 1s eternally thine.” 


To the Queen. 
Oxford, Jan. 2, 1644 


As for my calling thoſe at London a 
cc : parliament, I ſhall refer thee to 
„ Digby tor particular ſatisfaction; this is in gene- 
e ral: if there had been but two (beſide myſelf) of 

my opinion, I had not done it; and the argument 
«© which prevailed with me was, That the cal- 
ling did no ways acknowledge them to be a 
«« parliament. Upon which condition and con- 
& ſtruction I did it, and no otherwiſe; and accord- 
*© ingly it is regiſtered in the council-books, with 
the council's unanimous approbation.” 


To the Queen. 


Oxford, Jan. 22, 1644, 


Believe thou wilt 2 of my choice 
of treaters; and for my propoſitions, 
they differ nothing in ſubſtance (very little in 
0 words) from thoſe which were laſt. 

Nov upon the whole matter, I deſire thee to 
e ſhew the Queen and miniſters there, the impro- 
e bability that this preſent treaty ſhould produce 
«© a peace, conſidering the great ſtrange difference 
«© (it not contrariety) of grounds that are betwixt 
the rebels propoſitions and mine, and that I can- 
“ not alter mine, nor will they ever theirs, until 
«© they be out of hope to prevail by force, which a 
« little aſſiſtance by thy means will ſoon make 
ce them ſo; for I am confident, if ever I could 
“ put them to a defenſive (which a reaſonable ſum 
«© of money would do) they would be eaſily brought 
e to reaſon.” | | 


The Queen to the King. 
My dear Heart, Paris, Jan. 22, 1644. 


ec 0 OM Elliot, two days ſince, hath brought 
cc me much joy and ſorrow ; the firſt, to 
« know the good eſtate in which you are, the 
other, the fear I have that you go to London. 
«© I cannot conceive where the wit was of thoſe who 
gave you this counſel; unleſs it be to hazard 
your perſon to fave theirs. But, thanks be to 
God, to-day I received one of yours by the em- 
e baſſador of Portugal, dated in January, which 


Dear Heart, 


Dear Heart, 


*« comforted me much to ſee that the treaty ſhall 
e be at Uxbridge, For the honor of God, truſt 
| | «© not 


Ait, it is not to be uſed, nor in caſe they will CuARLESI 


eat W ; Ax' 1644, 
*« ditions fave any aſperſion of diſhonor, and tg 
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not yourſelf in the hands of theſe people; and if 
you ever go to London, before the parliament 
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tion, and that the reſt of his negociations goes 
c hopefully on. | 


— < 


be ended, or without a good army, you are 
loft. I underſtand, that the propoſitions for the 
peace muſt begin by diſbanding the army: if 
you conſent to this, you ſhall be loſt, they hav- 
ing the whole power of the militia: they have 
done, and will do whatſoever they will. I re- 
ceived yeſterday letters from the duke of Lorrain, 
who ſends me word, if his ſervice be agreeable 
© to you, he will bring you ten thouſand men. 
« Dr. Goffe, whom I have ſent into Holland, 
« ſhall treat with him in his paſſage upon this buſi- 
c neſs, and I hope very ſpeedily to ſend good news 
« of this, as alſo of the money. Aſſure yourſelf, 
« 1 will be wanting in nothing you ſhall deſire, 
« and that I will hazard my life, that is, to die 
by famine, rather than not to ſend to you. Send 
me word always by whom you receive my letters 
for I write both by the embaſſador of Portugal, 
and the reſident of France. Above all, have 
a care not to abandon thoſe who have ſerved 

ou, as well the biſhops, as the poor Catho- 
ſes. Adieu. —_ 


The King to the Queen. 
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| Jan. 30. 

— . E treaty begins this day. I de- 

T ſire thee to be confident, that I ſhal] 

never make a peace by abandoning my friends, 

nor ſuch, a one as will not ſtand with my honor 
and ſafety,” —— 


To the Queen, 


Oxford, Feb. Z. 1644. 
S for our treaty, there 1s every day 
leſs hopes than other, that it would 


Cc 
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cc 
cc 
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Dear Heart, 
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thee, that, if we have one, it ſhall invite thy 
return; for I vow that, without thy company, I 
can neither have peace nor comfort within myſelf. 
The limited days for treating are now almoſt ex- 
pired, without the leaſt agreement upon any one 
article; wherefore I have ſent for inlargement of 
days, that the whole treaty may be laid open 
to the world; and I aſſure thee, that thou 
needeſt not doubt the iſſue of this treaty ; for 
my c6mmiſſioners are ſo well choſen (tho? I fay 
it) that they will neither be threatened nor diſ- 
puted from the grounds I have given them, 
which, upon my word, 1s according to the little 
note thou ſo well remembereſt, and in this not 
only their obedience but their judgments con- 
dur. 

& In ſhort, there is little or no appearance, but 
that this ſummer will be the hoteſt for war of any 
that hath been yet; and be confident that, 
ce in making peace, I ſhall ever ſhew 
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'cc 


e and not forget to put a ſhort period to this 
66 
« Jet none perſuade thee to ſlacken thine aſſiſtance 
ce for him, who is eternally thine,” 

TT C. R. 
To the Queen. 


Dear Heart, Oxford, Feb. 19. 1644. 
6 J Cannot yet ſend thee any certain word con- 
& cerning the iſſue of our treaty, only the un- 
<« reaſonable ſtubborneſs of the rebels gives daily 
e leſs hopes of any accommodation this way; 
de wherefore 1 hope no rumors ſhall hinder thee 
from haſtening, all thou may, all al- 
s ſiſtance to me, and particularly that of the duke 
of Lorrain's, concerning which I received yetter- 
% day good news from dr. Goffe, that the Prince of 
« Orange will furniſh ſhiping for his tranſporta- 


produce a peace; but I will abſolutely promiſe 


my con- 
ſtancy in adhering to biſhops, and all our friends, 


rpetual parliament, But as thou loveſt me, 


sit ſhall be to my- 


«© I may juſtly expect to be chidden by 


As for truſting the rebels, either by going to 
+ London or diſbanding my army before a peace, 
do no ways fear my hazarding fo cheaply or 

tooliſhly ; for I efteem the intereſt thou Fol in 


me at a far dearer rate, and pretend to have a 
little more wit.“ Ci | 


To the Queen: 


Dear Heart, Oxtord, March 5. 1644. 
N OW 1s come to paſs what I foreſaw, the 
fruitleſs end (as to a preſent peace) of this 
treaty ; but I am ſtill confident, that I ſhall find 
very good effects of it: for beſide that my com- 
miſſioners have offered, to ſay no more, full 
meaſured reaſon, and the rebels have ſtucken 
rigidly to their demands, which I dare fay had 
been too much tho* they had taken me pri- 
ſoner, fo that aſſuredly the breach would light 
foully upon them. We have likewiſe at this 
time diſcovered, and ſhall make it evidently ap- 
56 pear to the world, that the Engliſh rebels (whe- 
<< ther baſely or ignorantly will be no very great 
difference) have, as much as in them lies, tranſ- 
„ mited the command of Ireland from the crown 
of England to the Scots, which, beſide the re- 
*« flection it will have upon theſe rebels, will clearly 
„ ſhew, that reformation of the church is not the 
„ chief, much leſs the only end of the Scotiſh re- 
e bellion. | 
*© But it being preſumption, and no piety, ſo to 
e truſt to a good. cauſe, as not to ule all lawful 
* means to maintain it; I have thought of one 
means more tofurniſh thee with, for my aſſiſtance, 
e than hitherto thou haſt had: it is, that I give 
<< thee power to promiſe, in my name (to whom 
thou thinkeſt moſt fit) that I will take away all 
the penal Jaws againſt the Roman-Catholics in 
« England, as ſoon as God ſhall make me able to 
« do it, ſo as by their means, or in their favors, I 
«© may have ſo powerful aſſiſtance as may deſerve 
* ſo great a favor, and inable me to do it. But 
if thou aſk what I call that aſſiſtance, I anſwer, 
that when thou knoweſt what may be done for 
it, it will be eaſily ſeen if it deſerve to be ſo 
eſteemed. I need not tell thee what ſecreſy this 
buſineſs requires; yet this I will ſay, that this is 
the greateſt point of confidence I can expreſs to 
thee, for it is no thanks to me to truſt thee in 
any thing elſe but in this, which is the only 
thing of difference in opinion betwixt us : and 
yet I know thou. wilt make as good a bargain 
for me, even in this, I truſting thee (tho? it con- 
ce cerns religion) as if thou wert a Proteſtant, the 
e viſible good of my affairs ſo much depending 


& on it. | 
To the Queen | 
Dear Heart, Oxford, March 13. O.S. 
* HAT I told thee, laſt week, concern- 
cc W ing a good parting with our lords and 


« commons here, was on Monday laſt handſomely 
% performed. And now, if I do any thing un- 


= 
cc 
cc 


cc 


« handſome or diſadvantageous to myſelf, or 


« friends, in order to a treaty, it will be merely 

my own fault; for I confeſs, when I wrote laſt, 

I was in fear to have been preſſed to make ſome 

mean overtures to renew the treaty (Knowing there 

weregreat laboringsto that mare but now I pro- 

miſe thee, if it be renewed (which believe it will 

«© not, without ſome eminent good ſucceſs on my ſide) 

honor and. 3 

ce now as well freed from the place of baſe and mu- 

«© tinous motions (that is to ſay, our mungrel par- 
« 1jament here) as of the chief cauſers, from whom 

thee, for 
« having 
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* By the 


clergy of cach 


dioceſe. 


<< 


having ſuffered thee to be vexed by them; 
Wilmot being already there, Percy on his way, 
and Suſſex within few days taking, his journey 
to thee, 


cc 
6c 
cc 


I ſhall make no other remark on theſe letters, 
than that they evidently ſhew the peace, which 
King Charles ſeemed to deſire ſo earneſtly, was a 
mere empty ſound which had nothing real, bur as 
taken in his private ſenſe of the word. I have, 
on the other ſide, made appear, that the two 


| houſes were not more inclined to peace. Where- 


fore I hope my readers will not take amiſs my de- 
clining to enter into a long detail of the conferences 
at Uxbridge, where both parties ſought rather to 
amuſe the public, than expedients to accommodate 
matters. [I ſhall therefore reſt ſatified with briclly 
relating, how far the two parties condeſcenſion 
reached towards concluding that peace they ſcemed 
to wiſh for fo ardently. 

Upon the article of religion, Charles's commil- 


ſioners, after many diſputes, finally conſented to 


theſe particulars, viz. 

«© 1, That freedom be left to all perſons, of 
«© what opinion ſoever, in matters of ceremony, 
“ and that all the penalties of the laws and cuſtoms 
« which injoin thele ceremonies be ſuſpended (1). 

REMA RK (1) Since the penal laws were not to 
be aboliſhed, but only ſuſpended, it followed that 
the Preſbyterians could rely on that freedom no 
longer than it was out of the King's power to 
deprive them of it. | 

2. That the biſhop ſhall exerciſe no act of 
e juriſdiction or ordination, without the conſent 
« and counſel of the preſbyter, who ſhall be cho- 
« ſen * out of the graveſt and moſt learned mini- 
e ſters of that dioceſe (2). 

Rem. (2) It was not declared what perſons 
were to ele& the preſbyter. If it was the 


biſhop, this conceffion amounted to little or no- 


thing (a). 

„3. That the biſhop keep his conſtant reſidence 
in his dioceſe, except when he ſhall be required, 
by his Majeſty, to attend him on any occaſion, 
and that (it he be not hindered by the infirmities 
of old age or ſicknels) he preach every Sunday 
« in ſome church within his dioceſe (3). 

REM. (3) This was no more than the biſhop's 
duty, and it was not for his Majeſty's honor to let 
this be conſidered as condeſcenſion to promote a 
pacification. | 
« 4, That the ordination of miniſters ſhall be 
always in a Py and folemn manner, and 
very ſtrict rules obſerved, concerning the ſuffi- 
ciency and other qualifications of thoſe men 
who ſhall be received into holy orders ; and the 
biſhop ſhall not receive any into holy orders, 
without the apppobation and conſent of the preſ- 
byters, or the major part of them, 

« 5, That competent maintenance and proviſion 
be eſtabliſhed, by act of parliament, to ſuch vica- 
rages as belong to biſhops, deans and chapters, 
out of the 1mpropriations, and according to the 
value of thoſe impropriations of the ſeveral 

« pariſhes (4). | | 

REM. {4) One of the Preſbyterians main points 
urged againſt the church of England was, that the 
churches were ill ſerved, becauſe the biſhops, deans 
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a id chapters, merely for cheapneſs, commited the 


cure of thoſe which belonged to them to inſuffi- 


cient preachers. This abuſe ought certainly to have 


* — 


been reformed, without mak ing it one of the pacific CHaRLzs) 


conditions, | 

* 6. That, for the time to come, no man ſhall 
ebe capable of two parſonages, or vicarages, with 
c cure of ſouls. | MN 

. That, towards ſetling the public peace, one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhall be raiſed, by act 
of parliament, out of the eſtates of biſhops, deans 
and chapters, in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought 
fit by the King and two houſes of parlia- 
«© ment, without the alienation of any of the ſaid 
« lands (5). 5 

Rem. (5) By the treaty between the parliament 
and Scotland, biſhops, deans and chapters lands 
were aſſigned for payment of the Scotiſh forces. 
King Charles, by this conceſſion ſeemed to agree, 
that a hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed 
upon thoſe lands; but in ſuppoſing alſo the neceſ- 
ſity of his ſaid Majeſty's conſent for ſo applying 
that ſum, the Scots could not be ſure he would 
agree to 1ts being aſſigned to them. | 4 

«© 8. That the juriſdiction in cauſes teſtamen- 
„ tary, decimal, matrimonial, be ſetled in ſuch 
manner as ſhall ſeem moſt convenient, by the 
„King and both houſes of parliament (6). 

REM. (6) This conceſſion ſignified nothing, for 
ſince Charles did not mean to give up his negative 
vote in parliament, to ſay that, after the peace, 
this article ſhould be ſetled by the King and both 
houſes, was as much as to ſay, there ſhould not be 
therein any alteration but what the King pleaſed. 
« 9. That one, or more acts of parliament be 
paſſed for regulating viſitations, and againſt 
* 1mmoderate fees in eccleſiaſtical courts, and the 
* abuſes by frivolous excommunications, and all 
other abuſes in the exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, in ſuch manner as ſhall be agreed upon by 
his Majeſty, and both houſes of parliament (7). 
REM. (7) This pretended conceſſion is like the 
former ; for, after the peace ſhould be made, it 
would be ſtill in the King's breaſt to give, or with- 
hold, his aſſent to the reformation of abuſes ; where- 
as the point was to ſetle what ought to have been 
reformed. | | 

When theſe conceſſions are compared with the 
parliament's demand, that epiſcopacy ſhould be 


cc 
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Ax' 1644. 


* 


aboliſhed, it is no wonder the parliament's com- 


miſſioners were not ſatisfied. Accordingly, without 
loſing time in diſputing upon theſe articles, they 
rejected them as inſufficient, and offered not in 
the leaſt to qualify their demand. 

Touching the militia, Charles's commiſſioners, 
after long diſputing, and alleging various argu- 
ments, to ſhew the injuſtice of depriving his Majeſty 
of one of his crown's moſt eſſential prerogatives, 
and the inconveniencies which would thence infalli- 
bly ariſe, were willing to grant: Ce 


„That all the forces of the kingdom, both by Offers 


about 


«« ſea and land, ſhould be put into the hands of the militia. 
«© twenty commiſſioners ; ten to be named by the Ruſhworth, 
“ King, and ten by the two houſes, and that the fame Vol. V. p. 


ſhould be done in Scotland. But they would 
not conſent, the commiſſioners for Scotland 


to form one commitee : or that the firſt ſhould 


in any manner meddle with the affairs of Eng- 


| 


e land.” Upon theſe conditions, they offered, 
that his Majeſty ſhould be content, this commiſ- 
ſion ſhould continue for three years; but ſtill the 
power of theſe commiſſioners was firſt to be ſetled; 
wherein occured many great difficulties. 


(a) 'T his remark * needleſs, being 8 M. Rapin's omiting the words [by the clergy of each dioceſe] which are 


in tue conceſſion. See Ruſhworth, Vol. V. p. $18, 
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The parliament's commiſſioners would not agree, 
that his Majeſty ſhould nominate ten of thoſe who 
were to be inttuſted with the militia. Their reaſon 
was that, the point being to give the people ſecu- 
rity, they would have none, if half the commiſ- 
ſioners were of the King's nomination : nay, rather 
it would be a means to re-kindle the war ; there 
being no likelihood that theſe commiſſioners, thus 
equally divided, would ever agree, ſince they would 
be of directly oppoſite principles. Moreover, pro- 


ceeding. on the foundation of a union between Eng- 


About 
Ireland. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. V. P- 
843. 


The treat 
breaks off. 


State of King 
and parlia- 


ment. 


land and Scotland, and on the dangers being com- 
mon to both kingdoms, they perſiſted to demand, 
that the commiſſioners of both kingdoms ſhould 
act in common. On theſe two conditions they 
agreed, that the commiſſion ſhould hold no 
more than ſeven years, after having long contended 
for a time limited. Thus the negociation, upon 
this, ſucceeded no better than upon the preceding 
article. | 

As to Ireland, the commiſſioners came not to 
any concluſion, The parliamentarians would 
have the ceſſation to be void, and that thencefor- 
wards, neither peace nor truce ſhould be made 
without the conſent of both houſes. The royaliſts, 


knowing his Majeſty's mind, that he would not 


only maintain the ceſſation, but even deſigned to 
make peace with the Iriſh, were far from conſent- 
ing to the parliament's demand: fo, the whole diſ- 
pute turned upon this point, whether the King had 

ower to conclude a ceſſation, without the two 
— privity and concurrence; ſome affirming, 
others denying it. On each ſide, the ſame argu- 
ments were frequently repeated, with mutual re- 
proaches for — proceedings; and almoſt 
all the facts alleged by one ſide, were denied by 


the other; ſo that neither party made any conceſſion. 
p· 851, &e. 28 


After a negociation of eighteen days, upon the 
three articles I have been mentioning, Charles's com- 


miſſioners required that, his Majeſty's propoſitions, 


particularly thoſe concerning the ceſſation of arms, 
and his return to the parliament, might be conſidered, 
The other commiſſioners anſwered, that, when 
the two houſes ſhould ſee the treaty like to ſucceed, 


they would conſent to its prolongation. The two 
remaining days were imployed, by the King's com- 


miſſioners, in trying to obtain that point: but they 
could not prevail. It muſt be recollected, that 
Charles's drift was to gain time, for two main rea- 
ſons. Firſt; as he was perſuaded that, the people, 
while they had any hope of peace, would not 
eaſily be induced to find the parliament neceſſary 
ſupplies for continuing of the war, and ſo the two 
houſes preparations would be retarded. Secondly ; 
he rightly judged, the parliament would not ſeri- 
ouſly think of executing their project, concerning 
the army, while there ſhould be any expectation 
of peace. The two houſes, perceiving Charles's 
intention, avoided the ſnare, and the conferences 
brake off on the twenty days expiration. 

The houſe of commons, or rather a new party 
which had been there formed, waited only for this 


rupture, to execute a project which I juſt men- 


tioned, but whereon neceſſarily I muſt here be ſome- 
what more particular, ſince the execution of this 
project ſerves for foundation to all the ſucceeding 
events. | 

Before the parliament was aſſiſted by Scotland, 
the war had not been abundantly to its advantage. 
The ſucceſſes of the two firſt campains were ſo tar 
from anſwering expectation, that to all appearance, 
without aſſiſtance trom the Scots, they would have 
been forced to make ſuch a peace as King Charles 


wanted: If, in the third, that Prince had loſt all CMARLESI 
the North, he had made himſelf amends, by gain- Ax' 1644. 
ing near all the Weſtern counties, and, after tie 


ſecond battle of Newbury, he was ſtill at Oxford 
in condition to face his oppoſers. The Scotiſh 
army, which, having ſubdued all the North, was 
advancing towards the middle of England, was 
therefore what made the balance incline to the par- 
liament's fide, and what was ſeemingly to give 
them a ſuperiority in the fourth campain, for which 
both ſides were preparing. This aid came very 
ſeaſonably, to eſtabliſh the affairs of the Preſby- 
terians, who were then 'in a manner omnipotent in 
the parliament, and diſpoſed of all juſt as they 
pleaſed. They were the men who had moſt con- 
duced to ingage the kingdom in a war, and called 
in the Scots, becauſe they could not hope to exe- 
cute their deſigns, unleſs the parliament's arms 
were victorious. But before I proceed, it will be 
abſolutely neceſſary to make known theſe Preſby- 
terians, who 'till then ſeemed to make but one and 
the ſame party, tho' in reality they conſiſted of 
two, very different from each other, both in prin- 
ciples and intereſts, _ 

Notwithſtanding all my ſedulity, I have not been 
able preciſely to find out the firſt riſe of the Inde- 
pendent ſect, or faction. Thus much is certain, 
their principles were very proper to put the king- 
dom in a flame, as they did effectually. With re- 
gard to the ſtate, they abhored monarchy, and ap- 
proved only a republican government. As to re- 
ligion, their principles were contrary to thoſe of 
all the reſt of mankind. They not only were averſe 
to epiſcopacy, and eccleſiaſtical hierarchy ; but 
would not even indure ordinary miniſters in the 
church. They maintained, that every man might 
pray in public, exhort his brethren, interpret the 
(criptures, according to the talents wherewith God 
had indowed him; whereas, very frequently, mini- 
ſters were ordained without proper indowments, 
while thoſe of many laics remained uſeleſs for 
want of external ordination. So with them every 
one prayed, preached, admoniſhed, interpreted ſa- 
cred writ, &c. without any other call than what 


| he himſelf drew from his zeal, and ſuppoſed gifts, 


and without any other authority than the approba- 
tion of his auditory (1). | 


I cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect, or faction, Different 


was intirely formed at the begining of this parlia- 
ment, or whether it ſprang up during the ſeſſions: 


or 


gin of the 
Independents 


but I fancy there is a diſtinction to be made upon with regard 


this ſubject. I conjecture, that the ſect was alread 


to religion 
and civil go- 


formed, with reſpect to civil government, and aroſe vernment. 


from the principles of deſpotiſm, which the Kings 
James and Charles labored to eſtabliſn; but that, with 
regard to religion, it was formed during this parlia- 
ment. What T bund my conjecture on is this: When 
the long parliament commenced, the Engliſh church 
had only two known parties, viz. Epiſcopalians, 
or Church-of-England men, and Preſbyterians. 
The name of Independent was utterly unknown, 
and thoſe ſtiled nd, Independents, 


They join at 
Were firſt the Preſ- 


certainly united with the Preſbyterians, and made byterians. 


up a very conſiderable part of them. Yet were 
they different from the other Preſbyterians, as 
they propoſed for their end to convert the mo- 
narchy into a common-wealth, which cannot be im- 
puted to the Preſbyterians in general. It is very 
true, the Preſbyterians were for humbling regal 
power, and leaving the King only a ſhadow of ſove- 
reignty 3 but they preſerved a fort of attachment 
to the name of King, and at leaſt ſome external 
reſpect for royalty, 


i) For the origin, &c. of this ſect, ſee Colliers Eccleſ, Hiſt. Ya. I. 
| IO 


Vol. II. 


* _ 


* 


they 


f we examine the propoſitions 
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The Inde- 
pendents be- 
gin to under- 
mine the 
Preſbyterians 
. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 


465. 


- fection. 


they preſented to Charles, at ſeveral times, we ſhall 
find them all erected on this baſis. They reſem- 
bled the Scots, who cannot juſtly be charged with 
deſigning to aboliſh monarchy, tho they purpoſed 
to reduce it within very narrow limits. The Inde- 
pendents, after having lent their utmoſt aſſiſtance 
to a bridge kingly power, in hopes thereby to 
attain their end, the Engliſh monarchy's ruin, at 
length found they ſhould not be able, without the 
greateſt difficulty, to accompliſh their deſign. The 
reaſon was, becauſe neither the Engliſh nor Scotiſh 
Preſbyterians had any inclination to ſet up a re- 
public, and becauſe their whole clergy, who had 


a great influence in that party, were of the like prin- 


_ They judged therefore, it would be very 
advantageous to them, to deſtroy the clergy's au- 
thority, by intimating their being unneceſſary, and 
their vocation eſtabliſhed on no good foundation. 
Then it was the Independent ſect began to be 
formed, with regard to religion; for there are no 
figns of it, 'till towards the cloſe of 1644. This 
I acknowledge to be mere conjecture, which may 
be rejected if any thing more plauſible occurs. 

It is therefore no wonder that, from the begining 
of this parliament, the Independents had earneſtly 
contributed to put it out of the King's power to pre- 
ſerve his authority otherwiſe than by a war, and to 
ruin the church of England. It is rather to be con- 
ſidered, that this was the natural conſequence of 
their principles, and a very proper means to con- 
duct them to their ends. umbling the King 
and ruining the church of England, were the two 
points which were neceſſarily to be gained, be- 
tore the eſtabliſhment of a republic was attempted. 
It was not therefore proper they ſhould ſeparate 
from the Preſbyterians, while theſe latter concured 
with them in their deſign to gain theſe two prin- 
cipal points. For that reaſon, they readily con- 
ſented to call in the Scots, and made no ſcruple 


to approve the covenant, and whatever elſe was 


required by the Scots. The buſineſs then was, to 


be able to make head againſt Charles, who had, by 


the good ſucceſs of his arms, acquired ſome ſupe- 
riority, This was the common intereſt of both 


Preſbyterians and Independents, who would have 


been equally ruined had the royaliſts a 
Mean while, the Scotiſh army, 1n ſtrengthening 
alike both Preſbyterians and Independents againſt 
their Sovereign, did withal confirm- to theſe firſt 
the ſuperiority they had for ſome time injoyed. 
So long as this ſuperiority laſted, it was in a man- 
ner impoſſible for the Independents to compaſs 


their views: wheretore they judged it abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to undermine the great power of the Preſ- 
byterians, not openly, for fear of being cruſhed 
before they had well laid their meaſures, but ſe- 
cretly and by artifice, To that purpoſe, the 
leaders of this party, as Vane, Cromwell, Tate, 
Haſlerig, with ſome others, began to make them- 
ſelves very popular, and to expreſs a great zeal 
for the public, in order to gain the peoples at- 
They every where had their emiſſaries, 


vho molt ſedulouſly exagerated the errors com- 
mited ſince the war began, as well in the civil 


as military adminiſtration, and inſinuated, they 
were intirely to be aſcribed to the private views 


of many parliament-members, who, poſſeſſing all 


the places and offices, were very unmindful of ter- 
minating the nation's troubles: that ſome of the 
enerals had deſignedly miſſed opportuaities of 
hting with advantage, and- that, in ſhort, the 
majority dreaded nothing ſo much as ſeeing theſe 
diſturbances terminated, either by the ſword or a 
pacification. 


model; i. e. to form new regiments of horſe and 


To favor theſe ſpreading rumors, Cromwell, 

the end of this 4 repaired to the ben 83 
and publicly charged the earl: of Mancheſter with — 
not having done his duty at Newbury- fight, and Cromwell ac. 
Dennington-caſtle; inſinuating, he was afraid of cuſes tie earl 
puting a too ſpeedy end to the war (1). The ear] > e helber 
anſwered by a memorial, which he laid before their 4 288 
lordſhips ; and Cromwell thought not fit to p oſe Ruſhworth 
cute his accuſation, which properly was no other Vol. v. 
then a preparative towards the execution of a deeper P. 732, &c. 
project. . | 

This open procedure of Cromwell raiſed a ſuf. 

picion, that he was one of the chief authors of thoſe ret, Um 5 
rumors which tended to make people jealous of the laid aſide. 
parliament : nay, in a conference held at the ear] Id. Vol. VI. 
of Eſſex's, it was debated whether or no Cromwell 
ſhould be arreſted ; but as the proofs appeared not 
altogether clear enough, it was reſolved to wait 
"till he ſhould have laid himſelf more open. Very 
poſſibly, ſome perſon preſent at this conference in- 
. him of what paſſed, which put him on 

aſtening to execute the project formed 7 

ſelf and his aſſociates, + ns * 051 | 

This project was, to exclude all the members of The parlia- 

parliament from injoying any office or command, metn's partia. 
military or civil. It is certain that, from the lith. in difti- 
war's begining, the parliament in diſtributing _ cm 
places had not forgot their own members, or rather des 
to ſpeak truly, every good imploy was poſſeſſed 

by a member of one or other houſe. Hence aroſe 

two great inconveniencies. The firſt ; that f 

ſince the rupture with his Majeſty, both houſes had — 
ruled arbitrarily, ſuch members as had poſts in the FEY 
army had there ſo great influence, that none durſt 
oppoſe their motions, or take notice of their faults 
or miſdemeanors, which by that means were always 
uppuniſhed. This had finally, at the end of laſt 
campain, bred thoſe diſſenſions between the gene- 
rals, which proved ſo prejudicial to the common 
cauſe. The ſecond inconvenience was; that it was 
undeniably the parliament's members particular in- 
tereſt to prolong the war; fince terminating the 
troubles, whether effected by a deciſive battle, or a 
treaty, would ſtrip them of their imploys. This 
project was therefore founded upon reaſons very 
plauſible, and apt to make impreſſion on the people: 
but withal, it was of great advantage to the Indepen- 
dents, in that the Preſbyterian party's power would 
be conſiderably leſſened, and they had ſo well laid 
their meaſures, that they were almoſt ſure the vacant 
poſts would be filled with men of their own kidney. 
This was the more feaſible, as ' hitherto the Inde- 
pendents not having yet pulled off their maſk, it 
was not eaſy to diſcover who were ſuch, they being 
wn ies ace ge with the Preſbyterians. 2 

To execute this grand ſcheme, the Independent vyhi 
leaders reſolved to make in parliament — mo- * 
tions. The firſt; to put the army under a new 


Whitelock, 
p. 116. 


foot out of. the preſent troops, ſo that there would 
be {till the ſame officers and ſoldiers, but new bodies 
otherwiſe compoſed than before. The ſecond ; 
that the parliament ſhould paſs an ordinance, exclud- 
ing the members of either houſe from injoying or 
executing any office or command, civil or mili- 
tary. The firſt was founded. on the neceſſity of 
rooting out factions and cabals, which might be 
formed in the ſeveral bodies of the army. The 
ſecond, on the neceſſity of demonſtrating to the 
public, that the parliament was not influenced by 
private views, but prefered the common good to their 
own members particular intereſts: but the Preſ- 
byterian members thereby loſt at once all their 
poſts and credit in the army. This was the true 


— 


(1) In 
« vantage upon the enemy; 


x — 2 9 
that accuſation it was ſaid, that, Since the taking of York, the earl had declined whatever tended to farth 
neglected, and ſtudiouſly ſhifted off opportunities for that purpoie.” Ruſhworth, Vol. V. . 
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CuARLESI reaſon of the Independents proceedings, which how- 
An? 1644. ever they carefully concealed. The other reaſons 
were ſo plauſible, that they queſtioned not their 
being very agreeable to the people, who were al- 


ready diſpoſed to approve them: and therefore it | 
was preſumed few members would venture to 


contradict them, for fear of raiſing a ſuſpicion of 
their acting from ſelfiſh motives. 
Ludlow. December the ninth, 1644, theſe motions were 
Ruſhworth, made in the houſe of commons, when the Uxbridge 
Vol. VI. treaty was preparing. The managers of this affair 
Fa. moved, to take into conſideration the kingdom's 
| then condition, the reaſons why the war laſted fo 
long, and the conſequences of the Uxbridge treaty, 
in caſe it was unſucceſsful. This motion being 
approved, the houſe voted themſelves into a 
grand commitee, to debate theſe points. A gene- 
ral ſilence being kept for ſome time, Oliver Crom- 
well at length riſing, ſpake to the following pur- 
port : viz. 
Cromwell's That it was now a time to ſpeak, or for ever 
ſpeech to the to hold the tongue: the important occaſion 
houſe of com- ©© being no leſs than to ſave a nation out of a 
pad bleeding, nay almoſt dying condition, which 
* ce the long continuance of this war had already 
« broughtit into; ſo that, without a more ſpeedy, 
“ vigorous and effectual proſecution of the war, 
<« caſting off all lingering proceedings, like ſoldiers 
« of fortune beyond ſea, to ſpin out a war, we 
e ſhall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate 
« the name of a parliament. For what do 
ce the enemy ſay? Nay, what do many ſay, who 
<« were friends at the begining of this parliament ? 
« Even this; That the members of both houſes 
<« have got great places and commands, and the 
« ſword in their hands; and, what by intereſt in 
« parliament, what by power in the army, will 
«« perpetually continue themſelves in grandure, and 
<« not permit the war ſpeedily to end, leſt their own 
« power ſhould determine with it. This I ſpeak 
ce 2 4 to our own faces, is but what others do 
< utter abroad, behind our backs. I am far from 
<< reflecting on any; I know the worth of thoſe 
« commanders, members of both houſes, who are 
e yet in power: but if I may ſpeak my conſcience, 
<« without reflecting upon any, I do conceive, if 
<« the army be not put into another method, and 
«the war more vigorouſly proſecuted, the people 
c can bear the war no longer, and will inforce you 
< to a diſhonorable peace. But this I would re- 
«* commend to your prudence, not to inſiſt upon 
% any complaint or 7 of any commander 
<« in chief, upon any occaſion whatſoever; for as 
« ] muſt acknowledge myſelf guilty of over- ſights, 
« ſo I know they can rarely be avoided in mili- 
« tary affairs: therefore waving a ſtrict inquiry into 
c the cauſcs of theſe things, let us apply ourſelves to 
<< the remedy, which is moſt neceſſary; and I hope, 
« we have ſuch true Engliſh hearts, and zealous 
« affections towards the general weal of our mother 
e country, as no members of either houſe will 
« ſcruple to deny themſelves, and their own private 
« intereſts, for the public good; nor account it 
% to be a diſhonor done to them, whatever the 
« parliament ſhall reſolve upon in this weighty 
« matter.” N 
Motion to ex- Cromwell was ſeconded by others who, like him, 
clude all ſpake in generals, without making any, particular 


of parliament excluded from commands and offices. CuARLESI 
This motion was long debated, and at length ap- Ax' 1644. 
proved by a majority of voices, and a commitee — X 
was appointed to prepare an ordinance to that pur- It is ap- 
oſe. Two days after, this ordinance was brought 6" ſor 
into the houſe, and it was reſolved, that the new model. 
eightieenth of this month ſhould be ſet apart for a ing the army. 
faſt, to implore a bleſſing on this affair, as well as Decemb. 11. 
on the intended new model of the army, which had 
been alſo voted, tho? I find not on what day. The 
fourteenth ditto, this ordinance was again taken into 
conſideration, and canvaſſed very ſeriouſly on both | 
ſides. The eighteenth, the faſt was kept, and The ſelf. de- 
next day the ordinance paſſed the houſe of com- Min _ 
mons. It was termed the Self-denying Ordinance,” ice ene 


, g the commons. 
becauſe the houſe, in paſſing it, renounced their Ruſhworth, 


own advantages, Vol. VI.. 
This affair however was not finiſhed 'till their P. 7- 

lordſhips had approved this ordinance, to which 

they were no way diſpoſed: contrariwiſe, at a con- The lords 

ference with the commons, they urged ſeveral reject it. 

reaſons againſt it. Hereupon, the thirteenth of January 13. 

January, the whole houſe of commons went up to — ven 

the peers with a meſſage, to preſs them to paſs the 

ſelf. denying ordinance, Nevertheleſs, it was by 

them that very day rejected (1). 


Notwithſtanding this, the commons proceeded in The cem 


forming a new model of the army, which they voted mons form the 
ſhould conſiſt, in the whole, of twenty-one thouſand new model. 
men, viz. fix thouſand horſe, a thouſand dragoons, W hitelocke. 
and fourteen thouſand foot : that the horſe ſhall be og iy 
devided into ten regiments z the dragoons into . 
ten ſingle companies; and the foot into ten regi- 
ments, of at leaſt twelve hundred men each. That They make 
ſetled, they appointed for general ſir Thomas Fair- fir Thomas 
fax, ſon of lord Fairfax, who commanded in the Fairfax gene. 
North. Next they paſſed an ordinance for taking . . 
money for the maintenance of the army which was Tbid. 
to ſerve under the new general, and ſent it up (Ja- Sprigge. 
nuary 18) to the lords for their concurrence (2). Clarendon, 
Their lordſhips ſcrupled conſenting to ſeveral arti- r 
cles which related to nominating the principal offi- 18 leads 
cers: but, as but few peers were preſent, they were conſent to it. 
told, they would do themſelves unſpeakable preju- Ruſhworth, 
dice, if they pretended to oppoſe the commons reſo- V9; VI. 
lutions, and in ſhort, that cheir concurrence was not? 
neceſſary. In all appearance, this induced their lord- 
ſhips to paſs the ordinance (February 15) without 
any amendments (3). | 
The nineteenth of that month, ſir Thomas Fair- Fairfax gives 
fax, being conducted to the houſe by four members, 8 lift 
was complimented by the ſpeaker. After that, he Yom.” 
delivered a liſt of the colonels he had appointed, p. 1z. 
by virtue of a clauſe in his commiſſion, among 
whom not one was a parliament- member. On this 
occaſion, there was likewiſe ſome difference be- 


tween the two houſes : but, after ſeveral confer- Itis approved. 


ences, the lords approved that liſt, March the 
eighteenth. 

Thus was the new model completed; and tho' Ax' 1645. 
the ſelf-denying ordinance had been thrown out by The com- 
their lordſhips, the commons had now, by impower- mos rater 
ing the general to nominate the army-officers, ob- 2 denying p 
tained the excluſion of D from ee 
all military imploys. his made them hope, it 
would not be impoſſible to cauſe their ordinance to 
paſs: and in effect, it was (March 31.) ſent up to 
the peers for their conſent, tho“ they had already 


members propoſition. Finally, meſſ. Zouch, Tate and fir | refuled it. Then, the earls of Eflex, Denbigh, Efex, Den- 

ons . 222 Vane moved expreſly, to have all members | and Mancheſter, perceiving it would be in vain to . - 

Clarendon, | — | 
II” 7 | their commiſ. 
| 5 430, (1) And here, ſays Whitelock (Mem. p. 123.) firſt began to increaſe the great difference between the two houſes of parlia- ions. 


„which ſwelled to ſo great height, as will be ſeen atterwards. g 1 N 
3 T his was to be 40 by he monthly ſum of 44955 1. to be raiſed by aſſeſment proportionably throughout the king- 


April 2. 


dom, every county being rated ſuch a ſum. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 8. 
(3) The lords did not paſs this ordinance till April 1. p. 14. 
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CARL ESI ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and that their houſe was 

AN” 1645. not in condition to oppoſe the commons, ſurrer- 

L=y— dered their commiſſions, and received the thanks of 

Ruſhworth, both houſes (1). Next day, the third of April, 

Vol. VI. their lordſhips paſſed the ſelf-denying ordinance 3 

» te, their lordſhips paſſed the ſe ying ord ; 

Clarendon, and thus terminated this affair, which had been four 
Vol. II. p. months depending (2). 

486. If we reflect, with what earneſtneſs the commons 

3 ons proceeded in the ſelf· denying ordinance, one is at firſt 

procedure. Apt to believe, either that the number of Indepen- 

dents was very ſuperior in the houſe, or that the 

members were very diſintereſted: but neither of 

theſe was the caſe. The Preſbyterians ever preſerved 

a ſuperiority of number, which became ſtill greater 

by the members excluded from their poſts, who, not 

being imployed in the army, or elſewhere, increaſed 

their party in the parliament. As to the diſintereſt- 

ones of the members, it is not to be imagined, 

that men who had thitherto expreſſed ſuch a greedi- 

neſs, as to monopoliſe, if I may ſo ſay, and ingroſs 

to themſelves all places of truſt and profit, ſhould 

thus ſuddenly change from black to white, and ſin- 

cerely deſire to relinquiſh them. But the caſe was, 

they were attacked on their weak ſide, and fo could 

vindicate themſelves only by ſhewing a diſintereſt- 

edneſs, which might at leaſt make it doubtful 

whether it was thro* ſelfiſhneſs that they had in- 

groſſed to themſelves all the poſts and offices. The 

Independents, before they diſcovered their defign, 

had taken care to prepoſleſs the people with many 

plauſible reaſons, why both houfes were in danger 

of being utterly deſerted, if they undertook rojuſti- 

fy their conduct, and maintain their partiality. 

This certainly was what occaſioned the ordinances 

paſting, tho? it was manifeſtly deſigned to ruin the 

reſbyterian party: for tho? their ſuperiority of 

number in the parliament ceaſed not, the Inde- 

pendents knew that, by having the army on their 

ſide, it would be in their power to obey the parlia- 

ment no farther than they pleaſed. Accordingly, they 

bent their whole efforts this way, immediately when 

matters were regulated as they had projected. The 

new general was ſuppoſed a zealous Preſbyterian, 

and therefore the parliament had been allured to 

Cromwells chuſe him: but Cromwell had over him ſuch in- 

power over flyence, that he made him do whatever he 1 

- new gene. Fe had artfully perſuaded him, that his ſole view 

was the welfare of religion, and his country's good, 

and thereby prepared him to receive his counſels, 

and repoſe in him intire confidence : for tho? the In- 

dependent party began to ſhew themſelves openly 

enough, they did not yet Og to form a party 

ſeparate from that of the Preſbyterians, and it was 

more than a year before they appeared quite un- 

Cromwell's maſked. Cromwell eſpecially, more than any other 

diſſimulation. Of thoſe ſectarians, put on the appearance of a rigid 

Holles. Preſbyterian, and ſeemed to intend only the firm 

Mem. eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery. This was neceſſary 

to preſerve the confidence of the new general, and 

make him act according to his views, without diſ- 

covering the end whereto he deſigned to conduct 

him: but it was not yet time to divulge his ſcheme. 

Two things only, abſolutely neceſſary for the ad- 

vantage of his party, yet remained. One was, in 

new modeling the army, to order it fo, - that ſuch 

officers as the Independents preſumed they could 

confide in, might keep their commiſſions, and thoſe 

whom they conſidered as their enemics, might be 

caſhiered : for, as three armies were to be reduced 

into one, many officers would of courſe be dif- 


| 


miſſed. The other point was, to proſecute the war CARL ESI 
more vigorouſly than ever, and more ſtrenouſly to Ax' 16 | 
labor at diſabling his Majeſty. Ir is evident, the Cys] 
Independents project could not be executed other- 

wiſe than by Charles's deſtruction : this was neceſ- 

ſarily to be ſuppoſed ; and conſequently, all ha- 

Zards were to be run, to put a ſpeedy concluſion to 

the war, as nothing could to them be more preju- 

dicial than its continuance. 

So ſoon as fir Thomas Fairfax had received his General Fair. 
commiſſion from both houſes, he came to Windſor, fax forms the 
his head quarters, and diſpatched thence commiſ- new army. 
ſioners to every place where the parliament had 2 = — 
troops, to form new regiments, and diſcharge © 
the ſupernumerary officers. Undoubtedly, theſe p. 16. 
commiſſioners, who were moſtly general-officers, folles. 
had private inſtructions concerning ſuch officers as Sprigge. 
they were either to retain or diſmiſs; and Crom- 
well had framed in great meaſure theſe inſtructions, 
tho* he appeared not to be concerned. The par- 
lament undertook this reform in a very dangerous 
ſeaſon; viz. in the month of April, when his Majeſty 
was preparing to take the field, If unhappily they 
had met with reſiſtance m the troops, as many ap- 
prehended, and if this change had occaſioned revolts, 
which might eaſily have happened by inſtigation 
of the diſbanded officers, they would have been 
without an army at the begining of a campain, 
and conſequently unable to ſtand againſt the ro- 
yaliſts: but with pleaſure they learned, that all was 
effected with great tranquillity, and their orders 
every where implicitly obeyed. | 

Genera! Fairfax remained at Windſor all April, Cromwell 
not being able ſooner to finiſh what was wanting detached to- 
to prepare the army for action. During this interval, wards Ox- | 
he received a letter from the commitee of both 6. 
kingdoms, informing him, that the King had ſent 2 
to Prince Rupert, to join him with two thouſand Vol. VI. 
horſe. He was therefore ordered to diſpatch a p. 23, 24. 
party of cavalry towards Oxford, to obſtruct this 
junction: and, as the ſelf-deny ing ordinance was 
not to take place till after forty days, viz. on the 
thirteenth day of May, the commitee particularly 
recommended the charge of his ſervice to lieutenant- 
general Cromwell. | 

Cromwell, departing Windſor the twenty-fourth Exploits of 
of April, met, near Iſlip-bridge, with a brigade Cromwell. 
of his Majeſty's cavalry, and utterly routed them P. 24. 

(3). Then he marched to fir Thomas Cogin's, at Srigge. 
Blechington, where ſecretary Windebank's ſon 

held a gariſon for the King, and very magiſteri- 

ally fammoned that colonel, who immediately 
ſurrendered. The King was ſo inſenſed at his Colonel 
cowardice, that he had him condemned by a Windebank 
council of war, and afterwards ſhot to death, ſhot by 
Cromwell gained ſome other advantages in thoſe Charles“ 
quarters; but was repulſed in aſſaulting Far- _ 
rington. TRY | g 

After the earl of Eſſex's diſaſter in Cornwall, The royaliſts 
the parliament was very weak in the Weſt. They beſiege 
had in Dorſetſhire only Poole, Lime, and Wey- Taunton. 
mouth; in Devonſhire, Plymouth alone, and that fene 
beſieged ; and in Somerſetſhire, only Taunton, 491, a 
cloſely inveſted by fir Richard Greenvil, and in 
great diſtreſs. Both houſes, apprehenſive of loſing Fairfax or- 
this important place, ſent their general expreſs or- dered to re- 
ders to march with his whole army, and raiſe the Leve it. 
ſiege, not conſidering that the mid-land counties yy, _ 
would be left defenſcleſs, juſt when his Majeſty was p. 25, 27. 
taking the field. Mean while, Fairfax, in obe- 


(1) And to ſweeten the earl of Eſſex (as Whitelock expreſſes it, p. 121.) an order was made for the better payment of 
1coοο 1. per annum, formerly granted him out of delinquents eſtates. 8 f 
(2) Here ended (ſays the ſame memorialiſt, p. 140.) the firſt ſcene of our wage cl wars, in the exit of this brave perſon 
Eſlex, who being ſet aſide, and many gallant men his officers with him, the 
officers, with much contempt, and the New Model was by them, in ſcorn, called the New Noddle. 
(3) Iler Nlajeſty's tandard was taken, with two hundred priſoners. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 24. 


g's party looked upon the new army, and new 
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CHARLES di-nce to the orders, began his march the thirtieth 


An* 1645. of April, and on the ſeventh of May was beyond 
wWovzs Saliſbury. 
3 The commitee of both kingdoms, having intel- 
ay 6. 
May, to head his army, perceived their error in 
ſending all their forces into the Weſt, and leaving 
all the mid-land parts of England quite naked. 
They therefore haſtily poſted away to their gene- 
ral a poſitive order, which reached him at Bland- 
ford, to return, and ſend only a party to relieve 


and ſends a Taunton. Fairfax inſtantly obeyed ; and, detach- 
paity tore- 1ng colone] Welden, with about five thouſand foot 
no” and eighteen hundred horſe, to Taunton, returned 
ton. May % hack to Newbury, where he halted a few days to 
Ruſhworth, . 

Vol. VI. p. refreſh his troops. 


28. On approach of the party ſent to Taunton, fir 
The ſiege of Richard Greenvil raiſed the ſiege of that place, 


TE. 4 which could not have been relieved more ſeaſon— 
3 ably, ſo cloſely was it preſſed. But ſoon after, 
May 12. general Goring entered Somerſetſhire with three 
Tbid. and thouſand horſe, given him by his Majeſty when 
p. 29- he heard Fairfax was marching to the Weſt. Then, 
WT Greenvil joining him, they went together, and 
= again laid ſiege to Taunton, wherein were ſhut up 
3 all by whom it had been relieved. | 
His Majeſty During theſe motions of the parliament's forces 


marches to be- King Charles (May the ſeventh) took the field * 
ſiege Cheſter. and marched towards Cheſter, to relieve that 
A town, beſieged by ſir William Brereton (1). But 
o. by the way he heard the ſiege was raiſed; and, 
About Sooo having nothing more to do there, marched to Lei- 


ſtrong. ceſter, which he took by ſtorm, the thirtieth of 
He takes May, 

ee Mean while the parliament, perceiving his Ma- 
Faifax be- Jeſty was marching towards Cheſter, ſent general 


neges Oxford. Fairfax orders to beſiege Oxford. Accordingly, 
Mayz2.p-33- Fairfax approached that city, and began the ſiege. 
But within few days, both houſes, hearing that 
Leiceſter was taken, apprehended Charles's deſign 
was to enter the Eaſtern aſſociated counties, and 
He raiſes the therefore ordered their general to raiſe the ſiege of 
ſiege, andap- Oxford, and purſue his Majeſty. Fairfax there- 


2 the fore marched away on the ſeventh of June. As, 
mg. 


1 1a all probabilicy, a battle would very ſuddenly 
4 inſue, he wrote to requeſt the parliament, that 
Cromwell's they would diſpenſe with CromwelPs abſenſe from 
abſenſe diſ- the houſe, and order his repairing to the army, to 
penſed with, command the cavalry 3 which was readily granted. 
3 Thus Cromwell, who had been one of the moſt 

e noule. . . 

forward to paſs the ordinance for excluding 
Clarendon, parliament- members from all offices and poſts, 
Vol. II. p. civil and military, was the only perſon who held 
459, 487. both his ſeat in parliament, and his command in 
Holles's : - 
ug the army. This would be a very honorable diſ- 
tinction for him, were there not room to ſuſpect it 
was owing to his own intrigues. | 
The King During all this, his Majeſty was in great per- 
marches. plexity. He was informed of the ſiege of Oxford, 
TE, but did not yet know it was raiſed, and that the 
_ 36 1 enemy was marching directly towards him. This 
Clarendon, made him reſolve to move towards Oxford, in or- 
Vol. II. p. der to relieve a city of ſuch importance to him. To 
48 504, that end, he incamped at Harborough, whence he 


diſpatched a courier to general Goring, ordering 
him to come and join him with all poſſible ſpeed. 
Here it was he received intelligence, that Fairfax 
was drawn off from Oxford, and had been repulſed 


Py 
— 


ligence, that the King was, on the ſeventh of 


with great loſs, in the attack he made upon Borſtal CHARL ESI 


houſe T. His troops, as uſual, were fo elated: An* 1645. 
at this news, that they imagined the enemies . 
to be in the utmoſt conſternation, which ought to Ibid. 

be improved by immediately giving them battle. — 3 
The King himſelf was prepoſſeſfed with this notion, Samfhires 
which made him contemn his enemies, and unfor- 

tunately induced him to advance to Daventry, in 
Northamptonſhire, in a belicf it would be always 

in his power to fight when he pleaſed, ang that 

his enemies would never dare to attack him. Ocher- 

wiſe, he might have retired to Leiceſter, and there 

quietly expected the three thouſand men, which 

colone] Gerrard was to bring him from Wales, and | 
Goring's three thouſand horſe from the Weſt. As Goring's | 
to Goring, a certain accident happened, which letter to the 
very much conduced to haſten a battle. Fairfax Ning inter- 


had ſent to Oxford a perſon who, pretending to 3 


ſerve the King, had managed ſo artfully, that ſccre- Vol. VI. p. 
tary Nicholas had intruſted him with a pacquet 10 49. 
general Goring, who was before Taunton. This man 

having diſcharged his commiſſion, Goring thought 

he could not imploy, to carry his Majeſty a letter, a 

more truſty meſſenger than the perſon ſent him by 

ſecretary Nicholas. He gave him therefore a diſ- 

patches for the King, wherein he told his Majeſty, that 


he hoped to be maſter of Taunton in a ſhort time : 


conjuring him not to ingage, but to ſtand on the 
defenſive; for he did not queſtion, in twelve or 
fourteen days, to join him with the forces under 


his command. Charles knew nothing of this letter, 


which was brought to Fairfax; but it convinced Fairfax re- 
the parliament-gcnerals of the abſolute neceſſity of ſolves to fight: 
fighting, before this aid joined his Majeſty. | | 
Pur ſuant to this reſolution, Fairfax continued to Charles in the 
advance towards the King, who, being better in- ſame reſolu- 
formed of the number and deſigns of his enemies, tion. 
relolved on retiring to Leiceſter. Jo that pur- Cs 
| . . 
pole, he began his march towards Harborough, 506. 
where his van arrived while the reſt of the army 
was yet above two miles behind. That ſame night, Ruſhworth, 
— eme the _— were within ſix miles of Har- Vol. VI. p. 
orough, and indeed general Ireton, Cromwell's 47: . | 
. had now falſen upon. ſome of the King's WINE. 


quarters, and taken ſeveral priſoners. Thereupon 
it was reſolved, at a council of war held in the 


night, to march back and meet the enemy, con- 


ſidering the impoſſibility of going to Leiceſter, 
without expoſing the rear to certain deſtruction, 
So the King, returning in the morning, met the 
parliamentarians, who, on news of his march, 
had drawn up near Naſchy. Here was fought that 
fatal battle which decided the quarrel between King 
Charles and his parliament. . 

Prince Rupert commanded the right wing of the Naſeby fight. 
King's army, and ſir Marmaduke Langdale the June 14. 
left. Sir Jacob Aſtley (2) led the main body of Clarendon, 
infantry, and King Charles himſelf headed the re- bows = 2 
ſerve of cavalry (3). On the parliament's ſide, ee 
the right wing of horſe was commanded by Crom- Vol. VI. p. 
well, the left by Ireton. General Fairfax, and 42, &c. 
major-general Skippon, were at the head of the Whitelock. 
main body, the firſt on the right, and the other Briggs 

: prigge: 

on the left (4). 

Rupert began with charging the left wing, com- 
manded by Ireton, and, after a long conflict, 
wherein he met with great reſiſtance, brake that 
body of cavalry, put them to flight, and chaſed 


June 14. 


— 


(1) It was Prince Rupert who adviſed the King to march into the North of England. The reſt of his council were for his march- 


ing into the Weſt. See Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 501, 502. 
(2) Lately created lord Aſtley of Reading. 
) Tho' M. Rapin quotes Ruſhworth, 


7 
0 


he has followed the diſpoſition of the army, as related by Clarendon. For both 
Rulhworth and Whitelock ſay, the K ing commanded the main body himſelf, ſir Jacob Aſtley, 


with the earl of Lindſey, the 


right hand reſerve, and lord Bard, and hr George Liſle the left. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 42. The King's forces, according 
to lord Clarendon's computation, were in all but about 7500 men. Vol. II. p. 506. : 

(4) The reſerves were brought up by colonels Rainſborough, Hammond, and Pride, Ruſhworth, ubi ſupra. 
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CHarLEs1I the 1 almoſt to Naſeby (i) In his return, 


Ax' 1645. 
— 


he loſt ſome time in trying to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the parliament's artillery : he even ſummoned the 
the train ; but they being well defended with fire- 
locks and a rear guard, and he without infantry, 
he could not execute his deſign. | 

At the ſame time, Cromwell was ingaged in a 
very obſtinate fight with fir Marmaduke Langdale, 
but at length the King's cavalry took to flight, and 
were arid about a quarter of a mile. After 
that Cromwell, leaving a party of horſe to oppoſe 
the King's in caſe they ſhould aq returned with 
ſpeed to the field of battle, where his aſſiſtance was 
greatly wanted by his friends. | 

The parliament's foot were ingaged with the 
King's, and began to be preſſed in ſuch a manner, 
that they were in great diſorder. Cromwell, who 
was returned victorious, changed the face of the 


battle, by charging in flank the King's infantry, 


- ſibility of rallying them. 


who could not ſtand ſo vigorous a ſhock. Fairfax 
and Skippon took advantage of this aſſiſtance to 
rally their troops, who had been roughly handled at 
the begining of the battle (2), and at laſt, the 
King's toot were ſo routed, that there was no pol- 


Mean while, Prince Rupert not being yet re- 
turned from the chaſe, his Majeſty, with his re- 
ſerve of horſe, was unable to charge Cromwell, 
who was ſtronger than himſelf, and was alſo re- 


joined by the party he had left behind. As ſoon as 


Rupert was returned with his victorious cavalry, 
and had joined the reſerve, the King uſed his ut- 
moſt indeavors to perſuade them to charge once 
more the enemy's horſe, not queſtioning that, if he 
could once rout them, he ſhould eaſily trample 
down the infantry. But he could not prevail with 
them to make a ſecond charge (3). This 1s not to 


be wondered at, ſince it could not be done with- 


Clarendon, 
Vol. II. p. 
508. 


out manifeſt danger. Fairfax, Skippon and Crom- 
well, without loſing time in purſuing Charles's diſ- 

rſed infantry, had ſpeedily rallied their troops. 

hey faced the King's cavalry, and prepared to 
receive, or charge them. So, to renew the fight, 
his Majeſty muſt, with a ſingle wing of horſe, and 
his ſmall body of reſerve, have fallen upon the 
enemies army, which wanted only the wing which 
had been routed. This the cavaliers clearly per- 
ceived, and was what hindered them from obey- 
ing the King's orders. At the ſame time, ſome- 
thing occured, which made them take to flight, or 
furniſhed them with a pretenſe, The ear] of Carne- 
warth, obſerving his Majeſty, notwithſtanding the 
unwillingneſs of his own troops, bent on charging 


the enemies, rode up to him and ſaid, Sir, will 


Charles in- 
tirely routed. 


His cabinet 
of papers, 
taken. 
Ibid. 


you go upon your death in an inſtant?* And 
withal, laying hold on the King's bridle, turned 
his horſe to the right. The King's cavalry ſeeing 
his Majeſty's horſe turned, without knowing the 
cauſe, took occaſion to diſband, and rode off on 
the ſpur, without looking behind. So, Charles was 
likewiſe obliged to retire, and leave his enemies 
maſters of the field (4). All his infantry were ſo 
diſperſed, that the enemies took as many priſoners 
as they pleaſed. He loſt his whole train of artillery, 


| haſted to Briſtol, to prepare the o 
d 


all his bag and baggage, with his cabinet, wherein ChARLISI 


were his moſt ſecret papers and letters, which the Ax' 16 
parliament were ſo cruel as to print and publiſh, 
particularly his letters concerning the Uxbridge 

treaty, whereot the reader has before ſeen ſome ex- 

tracts. After this he was never more able to brin 

into the field any conſiderable army. It is faid, Ruſhworth, 
there were not ſlain on the King's ſide above ſix hun- Vol. VI. 
dred men, but among them were more than a hun- 44. 

dred and fifty officers ; and beſide the enemy took ——— 
upwards of five thouſand priſoners. 

His Majeſty and Prince Rupert, that ſame day, He retires 
retreated by Leiceſter to Aſhby de la Zouch, into Wales, 
whence, after a few hours refreſhment, they conti- 2 
nued marching with their cavalry in very great diſ- Vol ” * 
order to Hereford, where they parted. Rupert 50g, 2 

| for a ſiege, and Prince 
there being great likelihood it would quickly be Rupert to 
attacked. The King retired into Wales, and made Britol. 
ſome ſtay at Ragland-caſtle, not deſpairing of be- 
ing able to form another army in thoſe parts. The 
reaſon is unknown why, contrary to all appearance, 
he was bent on raiſing a new army in Wales, and 
the neighboring counties, inſtead of marching in- 
to the Weſt with his horſe, where he had a ſtrong 
body of troops, under the command of Goring 
and Greenvil, with which he might have long 
continued the war. 

Mean while, Fairfax advanced towards Leiceſter, Leiceſter ft 
which ſurrendered by capitulation, four days after renders to 5 
the battle of Naſeby. Then, he marched with all Fairfax; 
ſpeed to the Weſt, whither it was very neceſſary to June 17. 
lead the army, as well to relieve Taunton and the hog b. 
party there ſhut up, as to reduce to the parliament's co. 
obedience thoſe Weſtern counties, which were all who marches 
for his Majeſty. At the army's approach, Goring into the Weſt, 
raiſed the ſiege of Taunton, and in few days was h. 5": 
defeated at Langport by Fairfax, who killed many r 1 

. „ and 
of his men, took twelve hundred horſes, and Goring de. 
fourteen hundred priſoners (5). This victory was feated, 
followed with the taking of Bridgewater, Bath and P. 54» 65- + 
Sherburn, after which Fairfax laid ſiege to Briſtol. OE, 

It was univerſally expected that, as uſual, Prince 5 2 

6 by a 7, . 

Rupert would perform wonders in defenſe of this Whirelock, 
city, which was ſtrongly gariſoned (6) and well p. 158. 
ſtored with all proviſions and ammunition: nay, Fairfax be. 
his Highneſs had ſent the King word, he hoped _ 
to hold out at leaſt four months. Nevertheleſs, the Which "0 
parliament-army approaching the lines drawn about ders upon 
the place, and repulſing ſeveral ſallies, Rupert on terms. 
the very firſt ſummons agreed to capitulate. Fair- Sept. 11. 
tax came near the lines, the twenty-third of Auguſt N 

A » Vol. VI. p. 
and the capitulation was ſigned the tenth of Sep- 6;, 88. 
tember, before the beſiegers had approached the Clarendon, 
walls. When his Majeſty underſtood Prince Rupert Vol. II. p. 
had ſurrendered Briſtol in this manner, he was ſo 53*: 
inraged, that he ordered him, by a letter, to depart Charles diſ- 
the kingdom, and revoked all his commiſſions. The miſſes Prince 
Prince publiſhed a manifeſto, in vindication of his Rupert. 
conduct: but he did not ſufficiently demonſtrate the Ruft & 


neceſſity of ſurrendering ſo haſtily a place of ſuch VEST. 


importance (7). 


mmediately after the reduction of Briſtol, Fair- Pairfax's pro- 
fax marched again to the Weſt, as well to relieve greſs in the 


Weſt. 


45. 


(1) Ireton had his horſe killed under him, and run thro' the thigh, wounded in the face with a pike, and made priſoner, but 
ſound means to eſcape upon the turn of the battle. Whitelock, p. 150. | . 
(2) Fairfax had his helmet beat off, but however, rode up and down bare headed. See Idem, p. 151. 
P- 508. 
(4) Whitelock (Mem. p. 151.) ſays, that on the parliament's fide were wounded and ſlain above a thouſand offi 
common ſoldiers ; and that the King ſhewed himſelf this day a couragious general, keeping cloſe with his horſe, Pr: gy 2 


(3) See lord Clarendon's remark on this head. Vol. II. 


ſon rallying them to hot incounters. 


(5) The ſame memorialiſt (p. 159.) ſays, nineteen hundred priſoners, and two thouſand horſes were taken. 
(6) The gariſon was ſaid to be nine hundred horſe, two thouſand five hundred ſoot, and fiſteen hundred auxiliaries. 


Idem. 
(7) 


167. 


— 


e came aſterwards to the King at Newark, to vindicate himſelf. See Clarendon Vol. II. p. 554. i | 
obtained a paſs from the parliament - go beyond ſea, Whitelock, p. 178, 179. | P. 554. And in November, 


p. 89. 
Sprigge. 


Plymouth, 
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CHARLES! Plymouth, which was ſtill inveſted (1), as to bring 
An? 1645. over to the parliament all thoſe counties. But to 
prevent the miſchiefs incurred by the earl of Eſſex, 


aſt year, for want of free intercourſe with Lon- | 


don, he ordered Cromwell, with a party of horſe, to 
take thoſe places which might obſtruct ſuch commu- 
nication, He alſo detached colonel Rainſborough 
to beſiege Berkley-caſtle, the only gariſon Charles 
held between Gloceſter and Briſtol, He went him- 
ſelf to Bath, where he remained till his orders were 
executed, 

Sept. 21. Cromwell with his party appeared before the 

Ruſhworth, caſtle of the Devizes, in Wiltſhire, ſituate in the 

Vol. VI. road of traffic between London and the Weſtern 


ks counties. The governor made a ſhew of defending 
himſelf, but however capitulated on the morrow. 
Sept. 23- That ſame day, Cromwell detached colonel Picker- 


ing, who became maſter of Laycock-houſe, where 
was a gariſon of the King's. After that, Picker- 
ing rejoined the army, as did Rainſborough, Berk- 
ley-caſtle having been ſurrendered upon articles. 
p- i. September the twenty-ſixth, the genera] called 
Clarendon, a council of war, where it was reſolved, that the 
Vol. II. p, army ſhould march farther Weſtward. But as the 
479-4570 Prince of Wales was in thoſe parts, with Goring's, 
Greenvil's, and ſome other troops, which all to- 
gether made a conſiderable body, the general was 
apprehenſive of meeting many difficulties in this 
expedition, and therefore thought it incumbent on 
Ruſnworth, him to ſecure the communication with London. To 
Vol. VI. that purpoſe, he again detached Cromwell, with 
p. 91. orders to indeavor — ak the caſtle of Wincheſter, 
and then Baſing-houſe, which had been twice be- 
ſieged in vain. 
Cromwell, with his accuſtomed promptneſs, 
marching dire&ly to Wincheſter, took the city and 
p- 92; caſtle upon articles. A complaint being made, by 
ſome of the gariſon, that they were plundered at their 
marching out, he cauſed ſtrict inquiry to be made 
after the offenders, of whom ſix were found and 
condemned to die. After lots caſt for their lives, 
he whoſe lot it fell on was executed; and the other 


five were ſent to fir Thomas Glemham, governor 


of Oxford, to be puniſhed as he pleaſed 3 but the 
governor ſent them back with due acknowledment 
of Cromwell's juſtice and courteſy. 
From Wincheſter, Cromwell advanced to Baſing, 
a ſeat of the marquis of Wincheſter, which having 
fortified, he Fancy oth gariſon for the King(2). As 
he refuſed to ſurrender, he was ſo ſuddenly and 
briſkly aſſaulted, that the place was carried by 
ſtorm, and himſelf taken priſoner and ſent to Lon- 
don. After that, Cromwell attacked Langford- 


p- 93. 


17 galiſ. houſe *, which ſurrendered upon articles, 

bury. In this interim Fairfax, purſuing his march into 
Ibid. the Weſt, came before Tiverton. It was reſolved 
Ottob. 15. at a council of war to ſtorm the place: but while 


they were conſulting how to order the attack, a 
Ditto 19g, round. ſhot happened to break the chain of the 
draw-hridge, which falling down, the ſoldiers, with- 
out waiting for orders, poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
town. | 
After that, the army marched towards Exeter, 
the capital of Devonſhire. But as this place was 
ſtrong and well gariſoned, and the ſeaſon not proper 
for ſo important a ſiege, they reſolved on a blocade, 
till it could be inveſted in form. ; 
The Prince of While the general was imployed in ordering the 


P. 95. 
Ditto 28. 


blocade, which held 'till December, and in build: CRARLES 
ing neceſſary forts on the Eaſt ſide of the Ex, the Ax' 1645, 
Prince of Wales had time to aſſemble all his Ma- — 
jeſty's forces in thoſe parts, with the Corniſh militia, 

and form an army eight thouſand ſtrong. Fairfax, Fairfax 
hearing the enemies were preparing to march againſt marches to- 
him, refolved to prevent it, by advancing to Wards him. 
wards them, He made ſuch ſpeed that he ſur- * | 

, a uſhworth, 
priſed a brigade of their cavalry, commanded by vol. VI. 
lord Wentworth, and took between three and four p. 96. 
hundred horſes. This obliged the King's generals 
to proceed with more caution, raiſe the blocade of The Prince 
Plymouth to ſtrengthen their army, and paſs the retires into 
Tamar, in order to retire into Cornwal. Cornwal. 

The Prince's retreat into Cornwal gave Fairfax Fairfax takes 
opportunity to attack Dartmouth, a ſeca- port of Dartmouth, 
great conſequence, which he took by ſtorm, the Jan. 18. 
leaſon not allowing him to beſiege it formally. 

Aiter all theſe advantages, Fairfax returned to He complets 
Exeter, and finiſhed the blocade of that city. Soon the blocade of 
after, he left the command of it to fir Hardreſs Exeter: 
Waller, and went himſelf to meet lord Hopton, LS 
who was marching to the relief of Exeter, at the e 
head of ſeven or eight thouſand men. General Vol. II. p. 
Goring being withdrawn into France, the Prince 438, &c. 559. 
of Wales had given the command of his army Ruſbworth, 
to lord Hopton. Fairfax approaching the enemies, * 
had intelligence that lord Hopton was intrenched P. * 
in Torrington, to oblige him either to attack him 
thus advantageouſly poſted, or to keep the field in 
a very rainy ſeaſon, in a country which had few 
villages to ſhelter his army from the weather. Fair- 
fax, having weighed the inconveniencies of leaving 
the enemies thus intrenched, reſolved to attack 
them. To that end, he advanced within a mile and defeats 
of Torrington, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome poſts, lord Hopton 
with deſign to ingage on the morrow. But Hop- at Torring- 
ton's troops attempting, in the night, to diſlodge ry 16. 
the parliamentarians, and theſe latter receiving aſſiſt- 1645 6. 
ance from the army, the battle began inſenſibly, p. 99. 
and held 'till near morning. Finally, after a long Clarendon, 
conflict in the dark, lord Hopton's intrenchments . 
were forced, and himſelf obliged to retire with his 
cavalry, and only four or five hundred of the four 
thouſand foot he had before the ingagement. Thus 
all his infantry were ſlain, taken, or ſo diſperſcd 
that it was not poſſible for ſuch as got away to 
_ their general, who was retired into Corn- 
wal (3). 

F ain, after this freſh victory, judged his main He follows 
buſineſs was utterly to deſtroy the enemy's cavalry him into 


which had eſcaped from Torrington, conſiſting ot Cornwal. 


three thouſand, and prevent their joining his Ma- E =_ 8. 


jeſty. Inſtead therefore of returning to Exeter, he de- Ruſhworth, 
termined on marching into Cornwal with his Whole Vol. VI. 
army. He {et out the twenty-third of February, P. 193» 104. 
and ſeizing the paſſes of the river Tamar, left there Sprigge. 
ſtrong guards, as alſo in all places where he thought 
the enemies might attempt paſſing, if they intended, 
as was very likely, gh = the King. Lord Ho 
ton, finding Fairfax advanced, and not being able 
to fight him, quired Bodmin, where he had ao! 
himſelf, and retired farther Weſtward. airfax 
{till advanced, taking all poſſible care to guard every 
paſs by which the enemy might eſcape him. 

The parliament- army's approach made the Prince The Prince 
of Wales reſolve to ſecure his perſon by retiring of Wales re- 
into Scilly, where he ſafely arrived (4). Mean tires to Scilly, 


| do aſſem- « — | 5 IE > Fry 
 dles forces in : 
| 1) And had been ſo for two years. Whitelock, p. 126. ; Vol. II. p. 
1 19 He had withſtood ſever ſieges, declaring, that if the King had no more ground in England than Baſing-houſe, he 565. 


would adventure as he did, and hold it out to the laſt extremity. For which reaſon the houſe was called Loyalty. Ruſh- 


worth, Vol. VI. p. 93 


(3) There were not above five hundred flain, the greateſt part were diſperſed. Amang the colors taken was lord Hopton's 
own, with this Motto, „I will ſtrive to ſerve my ſovereign King, Idem, p. 103. i : | 
(4) The King his father, by two letters dated Nov. 7, and Dec. 7. ordered him, as ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in a probable 
danger of falling into the enemies hands, to retire into Denmark, or ſome other place beyond ſea. Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 546, 547. 
The Prince, April 16, 1646, imbarked for Jerſey, where he landed next day, and thence paſſed into France, Vol. III. p. 3, 4. 
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Hopton's 
army capitu- 
lates. 

March 14. 
Ruſhworth, 


Vol. VI. 


p. 110, &c. 
Sprigge. 


Clarendon, 


Within ſix 
days. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. 

. 261---205. 
* ſur- 
rendered to 
Fairfax. 
Sprigge. 

p. 236. 


What was 
done by the 
Scots in Eng- 
land, in 1645. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. 

p. 118, 120. 


They beſiege 
Herctord : 
P 122. 

ut in vain. 
p- 123. 


while, lord Hopton was extremely imbaraſſed, and 
the more, as thoſe of Cornwal, who before were 
devoted to the King, began to alter their minds, 
and even voluntarily offered general Fairfax their 
aſſiſtance to ſtop up their paſſes, and hinder the 
King's forces from eſcaping. Finally, the parlia- 
ment-army approaching Truro, where Hopton had 
his head-quarters, Fairfax ſent to proffer him 
honorable terms, in caſe he would capitulate. 
While he waited his anſwer, he ſtill advanced to- 
wards the enemies, and beating up one of their 
quarters, took three hundred horſes. But to avoid 
being unneceſſarily circumſtantial, I ſhall content 
mylclf with briefly ſaying, that Hopton, ſecing him- 
ſelt furrounded on all ſides, and deſpairing to eſcape, 
agreed to capitulate, By this treaty, ſigned the 
fourteenth of March, it was ſtipulated 3 That all 
the forces under lord Hopton's command ſhould 
be diſbanded *, with leave to go beyond fea, or 
to their homes: that all the horſes and arms ſhould 
be delivered to gencral Fairfax; and upon pertorm- 


| ance thereof, cach trooper ſhould receive twenty 


ſhillings, or his horſe : that paſſes ſhould be given 
to ſuch as deſired to go beyond ſea, on their promiſ- 
ing never more to bear arms againſt the parliament 
of England (1). This treaty conſiſts of diverſe 
other articles, which it is needleſs to ſpecify, as 
they concerned only the manner how the treaty was 
to be executed. Lords Hopton and Culpepper 
withdrew to Scilly, before the treaty was ſigned. 
Thus was Charles's army in the Wet intirely 
diſperſed. This accompliſhed, Fairfax returned 
before Exeter, which was ſurrendered, upon arti— 
cles the ninth, of April, 1646. With this city's 
reduction ended his Weſtern expedition, which 
could not be more glorious to him, than ad- 
vantagzous to the parliament, having left his Ma- 
jeſty neither towns nor forces in all thoſe quarters. 

It is now time to examine what paſſed in other 
parts of England while the parliamentarians were 
imployed in reducing the Weſtern counties. 

The Scotiſh army, having taken Newcaſtle in 
October, 1644, divided into two bodies, one where- 
of beſieged Carliſle, which ſurrendered upon articles 
in June, 1645. | | 

The other part of their army dared not ingage in 
a ſiege, becauſe the marquis of Montroſe, who 
ſerved the King in Scotland, having had great 
ſucceſs there, it was to be feared, Charles would 
thiak of ſending him reinforcements : wherefore the 
Scots always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe it. 
This became ſtill more neceſſary after Naſeby- 
fight, there being great likelihood of his Ma- 
jeſty's reſolving to join Montroſe, with his cavalry 3 
belide the Scots, by keeping thus in the middle of 
England, prevented the King from making new 
levies in thoſe parts. At length, after taking 
Carliſle, the two bodies being re-joined, they be- 


ſieged Hereford, about the end of July: but after 


having in vain puſhed that ſiege more than a 
month, they raiſed it early in September. Their 
general, the earl of Leven, publiſhed on this 
occaſion, a ſort of apology, wherein was faid, 
among other particulars, that, for ſix or ſeven 
months, they had received but one month's pay : 
that they had been promiſed to be ſuplied with all 
things neceſſary for a ſiege z in which they had been 
extremely diſappointed, ſince they had received but 
three picces of cannon, with fifty ball to each: that 
they had ſcarce any cavalry; and being informed the 
King was marching towards them with three thou- 


ſand horſe, it was impoſſible to continue the ſiege : 


* —— — 
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laſtly; that general Leſley was obliged to go into CHARLES I 
Scotland, with his whole party of horſe and dra- AN* 1643. 
goons, to oppoſe Montroſe. 

After the ſiege at Hereford was raiſed, the Scot- They fit 
iſh army retired into Yorkſhire, loudly enough 1 


: Þ ; Newark, 
complaining of being quite neglected. ere- 5 


upon the parliament aſſigned them thirty thouſand Vol. VI. 
pounds, provided they appeared before Newark * P. 126. 
and ordered that the Eaſter aſſociation ſhould pay , On the fri 
them fourteen hundred pounds weekly. The Scots — 
agreeing to theſe terms, the ſiege of Newark was 
begun about the cloſe of October, 1645, and laſted 
"WI May, 1646. 

In July, Pontfret-caſtle was ſurrendered to the Pont fret and 
parliament; and, four days after, that of Scar- Scarborough 
borough allo capitulated, having maintained a long OE OT: 


liege, whereat fir John Meldrum loſt his life. es. 
left King Charles in Wales after the battle of Charles quits 


Naſeby, where he was imployed in ſeeking means Wales. 

to raiſe a new army. As to the diſpoſing of his P., 16, 
erin, it M nol Clarendon 

p „it was ſcarcely poſſible he ſhould come to vol. II. 5 

any reſolution, before he k | © 7 BE 
y „before he Knew how his enemies 534. 

deligned to proceed after their victory : but when 

he faw general Fairfax, with his army, ingaged 

in the Weltern counties, he departed from his retreat 

with his cavalry, three thouſand ſtrong. As the He takes 

parliament had but very few forces in the mid-land Huntington, 

parts, his Majeſty came without danger to Lich- Aug. 24. 

held, and thence entering the aſſociated counties, 

he took Huntington, where he met with a great 

booty, after which he went to Oxford. He Ditto 28. 

departed thence in three days, taking with him 


what forces could be ſpared, and marched to 
Camden. 


The parliament, judging Charles's deſign was Comes to 
to relieve either Briſtol or Hereford, both beſieged Fiereford. 
at once, gave orders to major-general Pointz and 3 | 
colonel] Roſſiter to aſſemble what forces they could 8 n, 

of : : : 2 p. 116, 117. 
and diligently attend his Majeſty's motions. Ac- 
cordingly, they drew together about two thouſand 
horſe, and poſted themſelves between the King and 
Oxford. But, at the ſame time, the Scots having 
voluntarily raiſed the ſiege of Hereford, King Clarendon, 
Charles marched thither, where he continued *till Ye, K. 
the twentieth of September. Here he received news 35. 
of the ſurrender of Briſtol. 

About this ſame time, colonel Jones, with ad- The King 
Jutant-general Louthian, who ſerved the parliament, marches to 
beſieging Beeſton-caſtle, drew off thence on a ſudden the relief of 
a party 5 thirteen 3 men, and went to ſur- 2 — | 
prile Cheſter, in which they partly ſucceeded : but Ruſbyo 
as they had not ſufficient 2 5 become maſters Vel. VI. 
of the whole city, they were content to keep what p. 117. 
they had, expecting ſir William Brereton, who 

was to bring them a ſupply. As the King then ex- 
pected from Ireland a body of troops, which could 

land only at Cheſter, this city was of ſuch great 
conſequence to him, that he immediately marched 

to diſlodge the enemies from that part they had in 

their power. He was no ſooner on his march, but 
Poyntz cloſely followed, and overtook him within 
two miles of Cheſter, which obliged him to turn 
againſt his purſuers. The fight at firſt was pretty j;4 | 
obſtinate; but as his Majeſty had five thouſand Whitelock. 
men and the enemy barely two thouſand, Poyntz Clarendon, 
was briſkly repulſed, and put into great diſorder, Vol. II. 
Mean while, juſt as the King deemed himſelf abſo- P, 55. 
lutely victorious, Jones and Louthian, with eight PEEING 
hundred followers, arrived and, falling upon the 

King's rear, forced them to face about. This 


gave Poyntz time to rally his diſordered troops, 


and then charge the royaliſts, who being thus at 


(1) They who ſtayed in England, as well toreigners as others, were to bind themſelves for ever ; but ſuch as went — 
ſea only for thrce years, not to bear arms againſt the parliament. Ruſhworth, Vol, VI. p. 114. 
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CaarLesl once attacked before and behind, were at length 
AN? 1645. utterly routed, fix hundred men being killed on the 
ſpot, and a thouſand taken priſoners. There fell on his 


| 865 


| © could. not give fo clear a judgment as was Cranes I 
* requiſite : if therefore he might have the ingage- Ax' 1643. 


f ſcheme for a peace. But this was not that Monarch's | houſes another meſſage, wherein he complained of 
| aim. His conſtant meaning was, to make ſuch a | not having been anſwered. He ſaid, That what 
peace as he deſired, and which I have often ex-“ he earneſtly deſired was peace, and the means, 

plained and ſpecified. True, in his preſent circum- | <* his perſonal preſenſe at Weſtminſter ; where the 
ſtances, he was willing, with regard to the ſecurity, | *© government of the church being ſetled, as it was 

to grant ſomething more than what he had yet of- in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and King James, 

fered: but nothing could prevail with him to con- | and full liberty for the eaſe of their conſciences 

ſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. So, by ever | © who would not communicate in that ſervice eſta- 

reſerving the ambiguity in the term Peace, he fe bliſhed by law, and likewiſe for the free and 

imagined, if he could obtain liberty to come and | <* public uſe of the directory to ſuch as ſhould deſire 

treat at London with the two houſes, it would | <* to uſe the ſame ; and all forces being agreed to 

not be impracticable, with the help of his friends, | ** to be diſbanded : his Majeſty would then forth- 

to force the parliament to make peace with him | “e with join with his two houſes of parliament, in 

according to his own ſenſe of the word, tho? nothing | « ſetling ſome way for payment of the public 

was farther from the intention of both houſes, e debts, to his Scotiſn ſubjects, the city of Lon- 

| He in vain at- In this belief, the fifth of December, he de-] don, and others. And having propoſed a fair 

K. tempts bring- manded of the two houſes a ſafe- conduct for the] way for ſetling the militia, he would indeavor, 
* ing the par- duke of Richmond, the earl of Southampton, John | «+ upon debate with his two houſes, ſo to diſpoſè 
liament to a A ſhburnham and Jeffery Palmer, eſqs. who were to]“ of it, as likewiſe of the buſineſs of Ireland, as 

ited ; 3 Kc. bring propoſitions for a peace. e might give them and both kingdoms fatiſ- 
Ruſhworth, The fifteenth ditto, he renewed his demand, | << faction: not doubting alſo, but to give good con- 

Vol. VI. p complaining of his having received no anſwer. «© tentment to his two houſes of parliament in the 

P. 21 55 210. 


and retires 
into Wales. 
Ibid. 

* AtDenbigh- 
caſtle. 


Majeſty's fide, the earl of Lichfield, and ſome other 
officers of quality. Ir was with great difficulty that 
Charles, with the remnant of his army, got into 
Wales, where he continued ſome time *, after 
which, with a party about three thouſand ſtrong, 
he came to Newark, in Notinghamſhire. There 


he ſtayed 'till, fearing to be beſieged by the Scots, 


who were approaching, he went away by night, 
and ſafely arrived at Oxford, the ſixth of Novem- 


inraged to ſee the Independent party daily increaſe 
in number and ſtrength, and that it was not doubted 
but, if he could obtain liberty to come up thither 
and treat perſonally with the two houſes, the Preſ- 
byterian members would find means to conclude a 
peace, in order to be freed from this yoke of the 
Independents : that the city of London was almoſt 
wholly Preſbyterian z that his Majeſty had there 
alſo many friends, and if the parliament expreſſed 
a diſpoſition for peace, which was very likely, it 
would not be in the Independents power to prevent 
its being concluded. This was all extremely well; 
but they ſhould have firſt explained how and in what 
ſenſe the word Peace was to be underſtood, Very 
ſeemingly, the parliament, or Preſbyterian party, 
which ſtill prevailed, would very gladly have con- 
ſented to a peace, had Charles been willing to grant 
two points, which were by them conſidered as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; viz. the abolition of epiſcopacy, 
and ſufficient ſecurity for performance of his pro- 
miles: for in theſe alone conſiſted the parliament's 


The twenty-ſixth, he ſent them a third meſſage, 
wherein he ſaid : e 

« That, conceiving the former treaties had 
« hitherto proved ineffectual, chiefly for want of 


cc 20m in thoſe perſons who treated, as likewiſe, 
66 


Ne 55. Vol. II. 


ecauſe thoſe from whom their power was derived | 


“ ment of the two houſes at Weſtminſter ; the 
© commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland; 
the mayor, aldermen, common-council, and mi- 
e litia of London; of the chief commanders in 
& fir Thomas Fairfax's army, as alſo of thoſe in 
the Scots army, for his free and ſafe coming to, 
&« and abode in London, or Weſtminſter, for the 
& ſpace of forty days; he would come and have 
« a perſonal treaty with the two houſes of parlia- 


« ment at Weſtminſter, and the commiſſioners of 
Gets to OX- ber, there not being left any other remedy than to | the parliament of Scotland, upon all matters 
— make peace with the parliament. * which might conduce to the reſtoring peace and 
Vol. VI. But this peace was not to be procured eaſily. His | ** happineſs to his kingdoms. „„ 
p. 118. Majeſty, in the then ſituation of his affairs, would % He declared beforehand; that he was willing 
willingly have conceded part of what he had before | © to commit the great truſt of the militia, for ſuch 
refuſed ; but cared not to yield all. The parlia- | ** time, and with ſuch powers, as were expreſſed 
ment, on their ſide, were willing to make peace,“ in the paper delivered, by his commiſſioners, at 
like conquerors, and by agravating the terms, in-] Uxbridge, to thirty perſons he named: but if 
ſtead of rendering them more tolerable. ce this did not fatisfy the parliament, then he of- 
His London Mean while, nothwithſtanding the difficulties | «© fered to name the one half, and leave the other 
friends put which were naturally to occur in the concluſion of | ©* to the election of both houſes.” 
kim in hope à peace, Charles's friends at London made him | Before the two houſes received this laſt mef- 
none hope, that the diſſenſions between the Preſbyterians | ſage, they had ſent the following anſwer to the 
Vol. II. and Independents might turn to his advantage. It | two firſt: 
p-572, &. Was intimated to him; That the Preſbyterians were 


% and had proved dilatory and unſucceſsſul, they 
could not give way to a ſafe- conduct, accord- 
<« ing to his Majeſty's defire. But both houſes 
of the parliament of England, having under 
their conſideration propoſitions and bills for the 
ſetling a ſafe and well-grounded peace, which 
were ſpeedily to be communicated to the com- 
* miſſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, did re- 
« ſolve, after mutual agreement of both king- 
„ doms, to preſent them with all ſpeed to his 
«© Majeſty.” | 

To this Charles replied, the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember. He complained, that a ſafe- conduct was 
denied for the perſons he intended to ſend. He 
inſiſted on his demand of a perſonal treaty, and de- 
fired an anſwer to his meſſage of the twenty-ſixth, 
He ſaid, he ſhould never have thought of coming 
to London, if it was not his ſincere intention to 
make peace. 


The fifteenth of January, 1645-6, he ſent to both 


« choice of the lord-admiral, the officers of ſtate, 
„ and others,” 


The thirteenth of January, 1645-6, two days p. 219; 


before the date of this laſt meſſage, both houſes 
had returned their anſwer to that of the twenty- 
ninth of December, viz. | 


10 K „% That 


« That, finding former treaties had been made Decemb. 25. 
uſe of for other ends, under the pretenſe of peace, P. 217- 
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% That there had been a great deal of innocent 
«© blood of his ſubjects ſhed in the war, by his 


ny —— + Majeſty's commands and commiſſions. 


= 17. 
uſhworth, 
Vol. VI. p. 
220. 


« That there had been Iriſh rebels brought over 
« into both kingdoms, and indeavors to bring 
over more, as alſo forces from foreign parts. 
« That his Majeſty was in arms in thoſe parts, 
and the Prince at the head of an army in the 
Weſt ; there were alfo forces in Scotland againſt 
that Parliament and kingdom, by his commil- 
ſion; and the war in Ireland was fomented and 


_ «& prolonged by his Majeſty. 


„ That, until ſatisfaction and fecurity was firſt 
« ojven to both kingdoms, his Majeſty's coming 
eto the parliament could not be convenient, nor 
« by them aſſented unto. 

« That they could not apprehend it a means 
&« conducing to peace, that his Majeſty ſhould 
« come to his parliament for a few days, with any 
« thoughts of leaving it, eſpecially with intentions 
c of returning to hoſtility againſt it. 

« That his Majeſty defired the ingagement not 
« only of his parliaments, but of the lord-mayor 
« of London, &c. which was againſt the _ 
&« leges and honor of parliaments, thoſe being 
e joined with them who were ſubject and ſubor- 
« dinate to their authority. 

« That the only way for obtaining a happy and 


6 well-grounded peace was, for his Majeſty to 


« piye his aſſent to thoſe propoſitions which ſhould 
« be ſent to him. | 

« That there was not ſo much as any mention 
« of Scotland.” | 

The King, in a reply to this anſwer, ſtrongly 
complained of the aſperſions caſt on him by both 
houſes, and reproached them in his turn. He in- 
ſiſted on their anſwer to his meſſage of the fifteenth 
of December, ſaying, ** No rational man could 
« think their laſt paper to be any anſwer to his 
« former demands.” | 

But the twenty-fourth ditto, he ſent a farther 
reply to every particular article of that anſwer. The 
ſubſtance whereof was : 

1. That a great deal of innocent blood had 
« been ſhed.” | 

That is the very reaſon why he preſſeth 
ſhould be no more (1). 

RRMARK (1) The meaning of this objection of 
both houſes was, that there having been much 
blood ſpilled in the war, it was reaſonable the au- 
thors thereot ſhould be puniſhed, and that the King 
continuing to protect them, it was neceſſary to pro- 
ſecute the war till he ſhould be obliged to deliver 
them to. juſtice. So, Charles's general reply upon 
this article anſwered not the objection. 

2. That he had cauſed ſome Iriſh to repair to 
& his aſſiſtance.” He anſwered, that thoſe whom 
they called Iriſh, were indeed (for the moſt part) 
ſuch Engliſh Proteſtants as had been formerly ſent 
into Ireland by the two houſes, and unable to ſtay 


that there 


there any longer by the neglect of thoſe who ſent | 


them thither, who ſhould have better provided for 
them (2). | 
RM. (2) Theobjection related not to ſuch Engliſh 
forces as his Majeſty had ſent for from Ireland. 
The two houſes were far from giving thoſe ſoldiers 
the name of Iriſh. But they underſtood thoſe Iriſh 
Papiſts whom this Prince entertained in his army, 
and particularly ten thouſand ſuch, whom the ear] 
of Glamorgan was to bring over. Charles feigned 
not to comprehend the two houſes meaning, and 
anſwered their objection thus evaſively, 

3. That the Prince was at the head of an 
« army.” Charles replied : It was no great won- 
der, ſince there was yet no peace. 


„ That he deſired to come to his parliament | 


«« but for a few days.. He anſwered by proteſt- 


ing, that he ſought that treaty to avoid future 


hoſtility, and procure a laſt ing peace (3). 


REM. (3) The parliament did not at all queſtio 
it. But they thought he would come to 5 — 
only to compel, by means of his friends, both 
houſes to make ſuch a peace as he deſired. So 
this general anſwer was not at all ſatisfactory. ; 
5.“ That the ingagements which his Majeſty 


had deſired for his ſecurity, were a breach of 


4 privilege.” His Majeſty replied ; That whoſo- 
ever ſhould call to mind the particular occaſions 
which inforced him to quit London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, would judge his demand very reaſonable, and 
neceſſary for his ſafety. But he no way conceived, 


how the lord-mayor, aldermen, &c. of London, 


were either ſubject or ſubordinate to the authority 
of the two houſes. 

6. That he had made no mention of Scot- 
land.“ He anſwered ; That was included in his 


former, and had been particularly mentioned in his 


latter meſſage of the fifteenth. 


Laſtly, He deſired a poſitive anſwer to his for- 
mer meſſages. 
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The twenty-ninth of January, Charles ſent an- p. 2223 


other meſſage to both houſes, wherein he ex- 
preſly diſavowed the earl of Glamorgan, con- 
cerning any treaty with the Iriſh rebels. And ſaid, 


That earl having made offer unto him to raiſe 


* forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to con- 
duct them into England for his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice, he had granted him a commiſſion to that 
<< purpoſe, and to that purpoſe only; but that he 
5 had no commiſſion at all to treat of any thing elſe 
* without the privity and directions of the lord- 
+ lieutenant : and this clearly appeared by the lord- 
e lieutenant's proceedings with the ſaid earl, who 
had orders to call him to account (4). 

Rem. (4) The diſguiſe his Majeſty uſed on this 
occaſion, will maniteſty appear in what is preſently 
to follow, touching this treaty. | 

Charles added, That if the two houſes would 
e admit his repair to London for a perſonal treaty 
e ſpeedy notice ſhould be given him thereof, and 
& a fafe-conduct, with a blank ſent for a meſ- 
“ ſenger to be immediately diſpatched into Ire- 
land, to ſtop the concluſion of the peace; the lord- 
„ lieutenant being impowered to treat and con- 
ee clude it. | 

«« That he would leave the management of the 
« buſineſs of Ireland wholly to ry. two 2 
« and 1 . there but with their conſe at, 
“ in caſe his indeavors in the treaty ſh 
c bleſſed with ſucceſs, aka 

«© That if his perſonal repair to London ſhould 

« be admited, and a peace thereon inſue, he 
*« would then leave the nomination of the perſons 
« to be intruſted with the militia wholly to his 
two houſes, with ſuch power and limitations as 
were expreſſed in the paper delivered, by his 
Majeſty's commiſſioners, at Uxbridge, the ſixth 
of February, 1644-5. 
«© That if the peace ſucceeded, he would be 
content, that pro hac vice, the two houſes 
« ſhould nominate the admiral, officers of ſtate, 
and judges, to hold their places during life, or 
«© quamdiu fe bene gefſerint,* to be accountable 
*« to none but the King and the two houſes of par- 
ce lament. 

« That, as for matter of religion, he inten 
«© that all Proteſtants ſhould hve the free = 
ce ciſe of their religion according to their own 
«© way. | 

„ That, upon the concluſion of peace, ther 
«© ſhould be a general act of oblivion and free 
% pardon. | 

And this to extend to Scotland. | 

This Prince had never before made ſuch ad- 


vances, 
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vances, and yet all his efforts to obtain a ſafe- 
conduct were ineffectual. The two houſes were ſo 

rſuaded of his ability in the choice of his expreſ- 
ions, which were commonly ambiguous, and ca- 
pable of a different ſenſe from what appeared at firſt 
ſight, that they could not reſolve to treat with him 
upon his own propoſitions : beſide, they doubted 
not, but the overture of a perſonal treaty was de- 
ſigned for a ſnare, to force them to ſuch a peace as 
he wanted. They therefore returned not to his 
ſeveral meſſages any other anſwer than what has 
been ſeen. So, this fort of negociation, of which 
his Majeſty expected a happy event, only left 
matters juſt as they were. 

Both houſes, as we have ſeen, reproached King 
Charles, that he was indeavoring to bring Iriſh 
oy into England. His Majeſty did not diſown 
it; but denied his giving the earl of Glamorgan 
power to treat with the rebels upon any other ar- 
This was literally true; but his Majeſty 
took care not to diſcover the whole extent of this 
article, and yet both houſes were perfectly informed 
of it, as in the ſequel will appear. To underſtand 
fully the objection and anſwer, it will be neceſſary 
to relate what paſſed in Ireland upon this ſubject. 


This is not one of the leaſt curious points of 


Charles Þ's reign, tho? lord Clarendon has thought 
fit to paſs it over in ſilence, 

The ceſſation King Charles had made with the 
Iriſh rebels, had not intirely ſuſpended hoſtilities 
in that iſland. Lord Inchiquin * who commanded 
in Munſter for the parliament, and major-general 
Monroe, who was at the head of the Scots in 
Ulſter, had refuſed to accept the ceſſation (1). 
On the other hand, thoſe Engliſh troops which 
Charles had drawn from Ireland, had been intirely 
ruined and diſperſed in England. Thus had his 
Majeſty reaped no advantage by this ceſſation, the 
motives whereof he had concealed with all poflible 
care. He had pretended, he was indiſpenſibly ob- 
liged to conclude it, in order to ſave the Engliſh 
from the utter deſtruction they were threatened with 
by the rebels ſuperiority, and the parliament's neg- 
le& to ſend ſupplies into Ireland: but when theſe 
Engliſh forces were ſeen paſſing over into Eng- 
land, it was eaſy to perceive the true reaſon of that 
ceſſation. | | 

King Charles, not having reaped all the advan- 
tage he expected from this artifice, deſiſted not 
from his deſign of making uſe of the Iriſh to con- 
tinue war with the parliament. Contrariwiſe, he 
projected a pacification with the rebels, 1n order to 


Imploy, not only the other Engliſh troops yet in 


Ireland, but alſo a good body of Iriſh, whom he 
intended to fend for into England. He ordered 
therefore the marquis of Ormond, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, to negociate this pacification, wherein 
however occurred difficulties ſeemingly inſurmount- 
able. To make peace with the Iriſh, thoſe people 
were neceſſarily to be ſatisfied in point of creed: 
but this his Majeſty could not do, without breaking 
thro? all his proteſtations with regard to his ardent 
zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and without, in 
ſome meaſure, confirming the ſuſpicions of thoſe 
who believed him concerned in the Iriſh rebel- 
lion. In a word, he could not take this ſtep, with- 
out relinquiſhing the Iriſh Proteſtant's intereſt, and 
giving the Papiſts ſuch advantages, as would ren- 
der them greatly ſuperior to their antagoniſts, The 
intereſts of England were likewiſe to be abandoned, 
and the dominion ſhe had ever injoyed over Ire- 
land, ſince the conqueſt of that kingdom, was to 


be in a manner quite forfeited ; nay, he was in 


danger, by ſuch a procedure, to loſe many friends CHARLESI 


in England. They who were ſincerely attached Ax' 1045. 


to him, and perſuaded that he acted upon motives . 


of juſtice and religion, muſt have opened their eyes, 
had they ſeen him manifeſtly betray the intereſt 
of England, and the Proteſtant religion, by 
concluding with the Iriſh ſuch a peace as they de- 
manded. Theſe were great difficulties which could 
only be ſurmounted by one of theſe methods : either 
by PREY the Iriſh to rely on his general pro- 
miſes, that he would content them at a better 
juncture, and when it was more in his power; or 
elle, coloring, with ſome ſpecious pretenſe, the fa- 
vors he ſhould be obliged to grant them for a peace. 
With regard to the firit of theſe methods, his Ma- 


jeſty forgot nothing he judged apt to induce the 


Iriſh to truſt to his promiſes, and herein the mar- 
quis of Ormond was long imployed, without any 
effect: the Iriſh were immoveable, and would not 
be ſatisfied with words only. The ſecond method 
was ſtill more impracticable: for what color could 
be put upon his intire relinquiſhing both religion's 
and England's intereſts ? 

Mean while, as this Prince was in hopes that, with 
the ſuccors from Ireland, he ſhould be able to give 
law to the parliament, and then not be obliged to 
uſe any farther ceremony, he reſolved not to de- 


VL J 
Q 


prive himſelf of ſuch a ſingular advantage, but to 


grant the Iriſh whatever they demanded. Never- 


theleſs, to avoid the prejudice ſuch a procedure might 
create him in England, he choſe to conclude a pri- 
vate peace with the Iriſh, without ſolemnity, or 
the intervention of the lord- lieutenant, and bind 
himſelf to have it effectually executed, *rtill it 
ſhould be in his power to ratify it ſolemnly ; where- 
with the Iriſh were content. 

To this purpoſe, while the marquis of Ormond 
was ſeemingly laboring, with great earneſtneſs, to 
make a peace with the rebels, by trying to per- 
ſuade them to deſiſt from part of their demands, 
the ear] of Glamorgan, authoriſed by his Majeſty, 
was treating with them ſecretly, and more effectu- 
ally. 
their demands, on condition they would furniſh 
him with ten thouſand men, who ſhould paſs into 
England, under the ſaid earl of Glamorgan's con- 


duct. But as this ears bare promiſe was not a 


ſufficient ſecurity for the Iriſh, King Charles ſent 
him full powers, viz. 


CHARLES R. 


He granted them, on the King's behalf, all 


cc HARLES by the grace of God, of Eng- Ruſhworth. 
land, Scotland, France and Ireland, King Vol. VI. p. 
„ Delender of the Faith, &c. To our truſty, and 239, 240, 


<« and right well- beloved couſin, Edward earl of 743: 


„ Glamorgan, greeting. We, repoſing great and 
« eſpecial truſt and confidence in your approved 
« wiſdom and fidelity, do, by theſe (as firmly 
«© as under our great-ſea], to all intents and pur- 
<< poſes) authoriſe, and give you power, to treat 
« and conclude with the confederate Roman- 
« Catholics in our kingdom of Ireland, if upon 
ce neceſſity any be to be condeſcended unto, where- 
ec jn our lieutenant cannot ſo well be ſeen, as not 
« fit for us, at the preſent, publicly to own, 


e Therefore we charge you to proceed 2 | 


« to this warrant, with all poſſible ſecreſy; an 

« for whatſoever you ſhall ingage yourſelf, upon 
ce ſuch valuable conſiderations, as you in your 
% judgment ſhall deem fit, we promiſe, on the 
ce word of a King, and a Chriſtian, to ratify and 
<< perform the ſame which ſhall be granted by you, 
ee and under your hand and ſeal; the ſaid confederate 


ry 
6 


(1) Lord Inchiquin refuſed accepting it, becauſe he could not obtain the preſidency of Munſter, See Borlaſe, p. 


146. 
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CrnarLesI <© Catholics having, by their ſupplies, teſtified their 
AN? 1645. zeal to our ſervice. 


And this ſhall be, 1n each 


Wynn particular, to you a ſufficient warrant.” 


Remark. 


* Somerſet. 


to augment the ſuperiority 
Parliament. Df a = 
By virtue of this warrant, the earl of Glamor- 


Given at our court at Oxford, under our ſig- 
net, and royal ſignature, the twentieth day 
of March, in the twentieth year of our 
reign, 1644. 


The date of this warrant is remarkable ; for it 
was at a juncture when King Charles's affairs did 
not ſeem abſolutely to require his imploying the Iriſh 
Papiſts. In the preceding campain he had gained 
a ſignal advantage over the earl of Eſſex, with all 
the Weſtern counties. He had fought a battle at 
Newbury, which had not procured his enemies any 
real advantage, and had contrariwiſe, in the affairs 
of Dennington, manifeſted his belief of not having 
had any reaſon to fear them. It was juſt after the 
treaty of Uxbridge, where he did not think him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of making any conceſſions. 
In a word, it was at a time when the parliament, 
by reaſon of the indifferent ſucceſs of their arms, 
were Jaboring to new-mode] their army. It cannot 
therefore be ſaid, that his Majeſty was driven by 
deſpair to have recourſe to the Iriſh for aſſiſtance. 
We may rather very readily nyc it was ſolely 

1C 


gan concluded a treaty with the Popiſh biſhops, 
touching eccleſiaſtical benefices. *This was a preli- 
minary treaty, whereon thoſe prelates made the 
inſuing inſtruments : viz, 
„ Whereas, in theſe articles touching the clergy- 
&« livings, the right honorable the earl of Glamor- 
„gan is obliged, in his* Majeſty's behalf, to ſe- 
«© cure the conceſſions in theſe articles by act of 
« parliament : We, holding that manner of ſe- 
% curing thoſe grants, as to the clergy-livings, to 
rove more difficult and prejudicial to his Ma- 
jeſty than, by doing thereof, and ſecuring thoſe 
conceſſions otherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, 
the ſaid earl undertaking and promiſing, in 
the behalf of his Majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceflors, as hereby he doth undertake to ſetle the 
ſaid conceſſions, and ſecure them to the clergy, 
and their reſpective ſucceſſors, in another ſecure 
way, other than by parliament, at preſent; till 
a fit opportunity be offered for ſecuring the 
ſame, do agree, and condeſcend thereunto : and 
this inſtrument, by his lordſhip ſigned, was before 
the perfecting thereof intended to that purpoſe as 
to the ſaid livings, to which purpoſe we mutually 
ſigned this indorſement. And it is farther intended, 
that the Catholic clergy ſhall not be interrupted 
by parliament, or otherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, 
contrary to the meaning of theſe articles.” 
GLAMORGAN. 


The earl likewiſe annexed the ſubſequent oath, 
or proteſtation : viz. 


«© Edward, “ earl of Glamorgan, do proteſt 
e and ſwear, faithfully to acquaint the King's molt 
excellent Majeſty with the proceedings of this 
kingdom, in order to his ſervice, and to the 
indearment of this nation, and punctual per- 
formance of what 1 have (as authoriſed by his 
Majeſty) obliged myſelf to ſee performed; 
and in default, not to permit the army intruſted 
to my charge to adventure itſelf, or any con- 
ſiderable part thereof, until conditions from his 
« Majeſty, and by his Majeſty be performed.“ 
Sept. 3. 1045. | GLAMORGAN. 


| 


then had over the | 


of ENGL AND. Book XXI. 
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wy " An 3645, 
T was ſaid, in the begining of the treaty, tha 


gan, and the confederate Iriſh Catholics. 


much time had been imployed in meetings 
and debates betwixt James marquis of Ormond, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and the commiſſioners 
of the Catholic council of Kilkenny, for the treat- 
ing and concluding a peace; and thereupon many 


difficulties ariſing, the earl of Glamorgan was in- 


truſted and authoriſed by his Majeſty, to grant and 
aſſure to the ſaid confederate Catholics farther 
grace and favors, which the ſaid lord-lieutenant 
had not as yet, in that latitude as they expected, 
granted unto them. In purſuance therefore of his 
Majeſty's authority, under his ſignature royal and 
ſignet, bearing date, at Oxon, the twelfth day of 
March, in the twentieth year of his Majeſty's 
reign. << It is accorded and agreed, between the 
* ſaid earl of Glamorgan, for and on the behalf 
« of his Majeſty, and Richard lord viſcount 
„ Mountgarret, preſident of the ſupreme council 
<« at Kilkenny, Donnough lord viſcount Muſkerry, 
„ &c. commiſſioners appointed by the confederate 
Roman Catholics : | 
« I. That all the profeſſors of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Ireland ſhall injoy the free 
and public uſe and exerciſe of their religion. 
„II. That they ſhall hold and injoy all the 
churches by them injoyed within that kingdom, 
or by them poſſeſſed at any time, ſince the 
twenty-third of October, 1641, and all other 
churches in the ſaid kingdom, other than ſuch 
as are now actually injoyed by his Majeſty's 
« Proteſtant ſubjects. 
III. That all Roman Catholics ſhall be ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the Proteſtant 
clergy, and that the Roman Catholic clergy 
ſhall not be puniſhed or moleſted for the exer- 
ciſe of their juriſdiction over their reſpective 
* Catholic flocks. | 
„IV. That the following act ſhall be paſſed in 
the next parliament to be holden in Ireland. [Here 
is inferted the form of an a& for ſecuring all his 
Majeſty's conceſſions to the Catholics.] | 
„% V. That the marquis of Ormond, or any 
others, ſhall not diſturb the profeſſors of the 
„Roman Catholic religion in the poſſeſſion of the 
<« articles above ſpecified. | 
«© VI. The earl of Glamorgan ingages his Ma- 
* jeſty's word for the performance of theſe articles. 
«« VII. The public faith of the kingdom ſhall 
ce he ingaged unto the ſaid earl by the commiſ- 
„ ſioners of the confederate Catholics, for ſending 
<< ten thouſand men, by order of the general at- 
« ſembly at Kilkenny, armed one half with muf- 
e quets, and the other half with pikes, to ferve his 
«« Majeſty in England, Wales, or Scotland, un- 
der command of the earl of Glamorgan.” 
Signed the rwenty-fifth of Auguſt, 1645. 
Moreover, the Iriſh commiſſioners ingaged their 
word, and the faith of the ſupreme council of 
Kilkenny, that two thirds of the clergy's reve- 
nues ſhould be imployed, for the ſpace of three 
years, towards the maintenance of thoſe ten thou- 
land men, the other third being reſerved for the 


eccleſiaſtics ſubſiſtence. | 

This treaty, tho? made very ſecretly, was how- Ruſhworth, 
ever diſcovered by a very extraordinary accident. Vol. VI. p. 
The archbiſhop of Tuam, preſident of Connaught, 239- 


going to Ulſter about ſome affairs, met with a body 
of Iriſh troops marching to beſiege Sligo, whom, 
whether for ſecurity ſake, or ſome other deſign, 


he joined. (1) When they came near Sligo, the O&ob. 17. 


— 


| (1) He attended the army at this time, to viſit his dioceſe, and put in execution an order for the arrears of his biſhoprick, 


granted by the council of Kilkenny. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 239. 
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CHAaRrLesI gariſon made a ſally, charged the troops which 

Ax' 1645. were come to form the ſiege, utterly routed them, 
and killed the faid archbiſhop. In his pockets 
were found, atteſted and ſigned by ſeveral biſhops, 
authentic copies of the fore-mentioned treaty, and 
of Charles's warrant to the earl of Glamorgan, all 
which were remited over to the Engliſh parlia- 
ment. 


worth, The marquis of Ormond, lord Digby (then in 
Val. VI. Ireland) and ſome others, having ſoon heard that 
p — the ſecret was diſcovered, found no better expe- 
udlowW. 


6, Jient to clear his Majeſty than to arreſt Glamorgan, 
Gs ab having, in a preſumptuous manner worthy of 
ſevere puniſhment, exceeded his orders, and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Iriſh, This is what King 
Charles alſo inſinuated in his meſſage to both 

houſes, of the nineteenth of January, 1643-6. 
Vol. VI.' Ruſhworth in his collections has inſerted two 
p. 246, 249- intercepted letters of the earl of Glamorgan, one 
to his counteſs, dated in January, acquainting her 
that his impriſonment gave him not much uneaſi- 
neſs. In the other, of the twenty-ſixth of Febru- 
ary, directed to his Majeſty, he told him, that he 
was at Waterford, providing ſhips to tranſport 
fix thouſand foot immediately, and that four thou- 
ſand more were to follow them. by May (1). How- 
ever theſe troops never came to England ; proba- 
bly by reaſon of the change in his Majeſty's affairs, 
which were in a very bad poſture after the battle 
of Naſeby. All his towns were taken one after 
another. The Scots were now before Newark, and 
general Fairfax, having reduced all the Weſt to 
the parliament's obedience, was preparing to be- 

ſiege the King in Oxford. 

The French King Charles being in this melancholy ſituation, 
court ſends the court of France ſent Montreui] into England, 


Montreuil under pretext of making peace between King and 
3 to Lon- parliament: but their real intention was, that Mon- 
Clarendon, treuil ſhould indeavor to get a private agreement be- 
Vol. II. tween his ſaĩd Majeſty and the Scots (2). This could 
p. 577. not be effected without Charles's utterly abandon- 


ing the biſhops, and conſenting to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of "xx ha in England. 
France, and the Queen of England, hoped this 
project would ſucceed with greater facility, as it 
was agreeable to good policy, and the King's in- 
tereſts. That Prince would thereby have gained, 
not only the Scots, who had a ſtrong army in Eng- 
land, but likewiſe the city of London, and the 
majority of parliament-members, who, generally 
ſpeaking, inſiſted on the other points in diſpute, 
He counſels only to obtain this the more eaſily. This was pro- 
King Charles perly the ſole means of balancing or ſurmounting 
Pon the the great power of the Independents, who were in 
erm a manner omnipotent in the army, Had King 
Charles taken this courſe, it would indiſputably 
have turned greatly to his advantage: whereas, at 
the time it was propoſed to him, he was abſolutely 


deſtitute of all remedy : but his zeal for epiſcopacy CHARLES 


'The court of 


would not ſuffer him to accept any ſuch overture, An” 1645; 
and he told Montreuil, he would never conſent took 
it. About the ſame time, his Qucen ſent over His Majeſty 
ſir William Davenant, to perſuade her royal conſort een - 
to join with the Preſbyterians, as the ſole means of POPU 
freeing himſelf from his calamitous condition. The i Won? III. 
moment Davenant offered to ſpeak, he commanded p. 24. 
him to be ſilent, and never more appear in his pre- 
ſenſe. | | 
Mean while Montreuil, being at his arrival in Montreuil's 
England poſſeſſed with a notion, that King Charles Pegoeianinn 
would not refuſe the courſe which was to be pro- (fes 1.4 


a Charles and 
poſed to him, had made ſome overtures to the the Scots. 


| Scotiſh commiſſioners reſiding in London, and Idem, Vol. II. 


found them inclinable to treat with his ſaid Ma- p. 579, 580. 
jeſty: but after he had ſeveral times ſpoken and 
written to his Majeſty, he found him immoveable. 
The Scots, on their part, being no leſs inflexible, 
conſtantly refuſed promiſing that Prince any kind 
of aſſiſtance, except he conſented to the abolition of 
epiſcopacy. (3) | 

While the affair was delayed by this difficulty, Idem, 
and Montreuil gone to the Scotiſh army before Vol. III. 
Newark, to labor for ſome medium favorable to P. 1, 13. 


Charles, Fairfax was advancing with his army, 


ſo that his Majeſty was in danger of being incloſed 


in Oxford. This Prince's chief concern then was, 


to deliver himſelf from this imminent danger. 
Tho? he had 'til that very inſtant demurred upon 
going to the Scotiſh army, on account of the above 
difficulty, he ſaw however no other remedy when the 
danger approached. The Scotiſh officers had made Ibid. p. 14. 
him fome general promiſes, ſeemingly founded on 
their hopes of his final conſenting to their demands, 
He notified to them his intention of repairing to. 
their army, and they promiſed to receive him and 
provide for his ſafety. Doubtleſs, he had not time 
to make a more particular treaty : at leaſt, it is 
not to this day known, upon what terms King 
Charles put himſelf into the Scots hands, nor on 
what conditions they received him. Howſoever it Charles goes 
was, his Majeſty, not having a moment to ſpare, to the Scotiſh 
did, in order to avoid being ſhut up in Oxford, army. 
depart privately, and got to the Scotiſh army, the P. 17. 
fifteenth of May, 1646 (4). | 

This Prince had, on the thirteenth of April, Ax' 1646. 
imparted to the marquis of Ormond his deſign of 
throwing himſelf into the arms of the Scots, by a 
letter containing theſe words: Having lately gyhworth, 
ce received very good ſecurity, that we, and all Vol. VI. 
«© who do, or ſhall adhere to us, ſhall be ſafe p. 268. 
in our perſons, honors and conſciences in the 
“ Scotiſh army; and that they ſhall really 
« and effectually join with us, and with ſuch as 
ce will come in to us, and ſhall imploy their armies 
ce and forces to aſſiſt us to the procuring of a hap y 
“ and well grounded peace If it ſhall pleaſe 


| — 


(1) See in Ruſhworth (Vol. VI. p. 104.) the manner how this letter to the King, with lord Digby's narrative of his proceed- 


ings againſt the earl of Glamorgan, &c. came to the parliament's hands. 


his Majeſty's affairs. 


This diſcovery proved extremely detrimental to 


2) Lord Clarendon (Vol. II. p. 579.) affirms, that the Scots were under terrible apprehenſions of being diſappointed of all 
| . by the prevalence of the Independent army, and therefore wiſhed for nothing more than opportunity to make a 


firm conjunction with the King. 


The Scots produced a writing, ſigned by the Queen, wherein were ſuch expreſſions as did not pleaſe the King, and 

= him look * that and a har a er, _ the church, between the Catholics and Preſbyterians, than 
an expedient for his reſtoration or preſervation. Clarendon, ubi ſupra. 

ho 9 to lord Clarendon (Yol. III. p. 17.) the King was not reſolved, when he left Oxford, whether he ſhould go 
to Landon; or the Scots army. He ſays, the King went away the twenty ſeventh of April, attended only by John Aſhburn- 
ham, groom of his bed chamber, and one mr. Hudſon, a divine, who underitood the by-ways. It was nine days after his leaving 
Oxford before it was known where the King was. It ſeems, the King had waſted that time in ſeveral places, purpoſely tobe informed 
of the condition of the marquis of Montroſe, and to find a ſecure paſlage to get to him, which he exceedingly deſired. --- Hudſon, 
upon his examination, ſaid, that the King croſſed the country, was at Henley, Brentford, and Harrow onthe Hill, where he ſtayed 
ſome time, and was almoſt perſuaded to come to London; and then he went to St. Albans, and ſo to Harborough, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, where the French agent was to have met him, with ſome horſe, to conduct him to the Scots army, but came not; from 
thence the King went to Stamford, where he lay one night ; and from thence to Downham, in Norfolk, where he ſtayed at a 
petty ale-houſe, from April the thirtieth, to May the fourth ; that he paſſed ſometimes by the name of Hudſon's tutor, fome- 
times doctor, and ſometimes as Aſhburnham's ſervant;  Whitelock, p. 209. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 267. Heath, p. 99, 
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An* 1646. 
— 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. 


p-. 272. 


April 1. 


Clarendon, 


Vol. III. 
P · 14. 


God that we come ſafe thither, we are reſolved 
« to ule our beſt indeavor, with their aſſiſtance, 
« and with the conjunction of the forces under the 
« marquis of Montroſe, and ſuch of our well- 
« affected ſubjects of England as ſhall ariſe for us, 
* to procure, if it may be, an honorable and 
„ ſpeedy peace.“ | 
Ormond ſent a copy of this letter to general Monroe, 
who commanded the Scots troops in Ireland, and 
Monroe communicated the ſame to the commiſſio- 
ners of the parliament in Ulſter, by whom copies 
of the letter, as printed at Dublin, were ſent over 
to both houſes, and it was read in the houſe of 
commons, on Saturday, June the ninth. Here- 
upon, on the inſuing Monday, the. Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners delivered a declaration to the houſe of 
peers, poſitively denying, that their army had made 
with the King any treaty to aſſiſt him. Thus we 
ſee, on one ſide, King Charles affirming he had re- 
ceived very good ſecurity that the Scots would de- 
clare for him; and, on the other, the commiſſio- 
ners of Scotland denying that their army had made 
any treaty with that Prince to aſſiſt him. | 
Very ſeemingly, the Scotiſh commiſſioners, and 
the general-officers of their army, had given Mon- 
treuil hope they would declare for the King, but on 
condition he would renounce epiſcopacy 3 without 
which condition it is not eaſy to conceive that thoſe 
commiſſioners or officers ſhould have made ſuch a 
promiſe, which was not in their power; ſince they 
could not ingage contrary to the expreſs tenor of the 
covenant, and without poſitive orders from thoſe 
who governed Scotland. Wherefore it muſt have 
been only hopes, and thoſe conditional, which King 
Charles prepoſterouſly took for aſſurances, and 
which poſſibly Montreuil, as well as he, had ſo con- 
founded. It is true, lord Clarendon cites -a paper 
ſigned by Montreuil, wherein he ſays, I do pro- 
ce miſe, in the name of the King and Queen (my 
<« maſter and miſtreſs) and by virtue of the powers 


* have from their Majeſties, That if the King of 


of Great-Britain ſhall put himfelf into the Scotiſh 


p. 14, 15. 


% army, he ſhall be there received as their natural 
« Sovereign, and ſhall be with them in all freedom of 
4 his conſcience and honor. — And that the Scots 
«* ſhall imploy their armies and forces to aſſiſt his 
„ Majeſty in the recovery of his juſt rights, &c.”, 

But it muſt be obſerved, there is not in this paper 
a ſingle word to prove Montreml!'s being im- 
powered to make this promiſe, either by the com- 
miſſioners, or the general-officers, or the parliament 
of Scotland : nay, it does not ſo much as appear 
that he was accepted for mediator in this affair; 


that beſide, he could not ingage the authority of the 


King and Queen-regent of France to make ſuch a 
promiſe, except he was furniſhed with a treaty, 
which however has never appeared. The above-cit- 
ed noble hiſtorian intimates, that Montreuil had the 
word of the principal officers of the Scotiſh army, 
but that afterwards, finding them grown cold, he 
wrote to his Majeſty, diſſuading him from ventur- 
ing his perſon among them. In reality, it is hard 
to conceive how Montreuil ſhould ſign ſuch a pro- 
miſe without being authoriſed, But, contrariwiſe, 
is it likely that, if he. had been authoriſed by a 
treaty, or other warrant, he would not have men- 
tioned it in his paper? 


| 


Book XXI. 
But what ſeems ſtill more impoſſible is, that the CHARLES 7 

Scots ſhould promiſe without condition, as this in- An? 1646. 

gagement intimates, contrary to the tenor of the co.. 

venant between the two nations, ſince King Charles | 

would not ever hear ſpeak of aboliſhing epiſco- 

pacy. There muſt therefore have been ſome miſ- 

take in the negociation carried on by MontreuiPs 

mediation, and both King and mediator muſt have 

taken for poſitive aſſurances, promiſes which were 

conditional only, as appears in Charles's letter to 

the marquis of Ormond, and the Scots folemn de- 

nial. 5 this be, Montreuil was recalled 

and diſgraced, and, as there is reaſon to believe, it 

was for ingaging the words and honors of the K ing 

his maſter, and the Queen-regent, upon ſo trifling a 

foundation. Lord Clarendon (poſſibly to prevent Clarendon - 

his royal maſter's being blamed for puting himſelf Vol. III. 

into the Scots hands too haſtily, and without good P. 12, 16. 

ſecurity) ſays, this envoy's diſgrace was an artifice ; 

of cardinal Mazarine, who had a mind to conceal 

the inſincerity of the court of France. I muſt con- 

teſs, the meaning of theſe words ſurpaſſes my com- 

prehenſion: but if it be fact, that Montreal was 

not authoriſed to promiſe what he did, as it does 

not appear he was, I ſee not any occaſion to ſeek 


for other cauſe of his diſgrace. 


King Charles being come to the Scotiſh army (1), Charles orders 
which had been before Newark ever ſince Novem. New:kt» ce 
ber, the general repreſented to him, that it would _ 8 
be proper, for the Rar of his perſon, for the army 1 
to march Northward, near the borders of Scotland: p. 18. 
but as this could not be attempted, he ſaid, before Whitelock. 
Newark was reduced, he deſired him to order the Ruſhworth, 
town to ſurrender. His Majeſty, prevailed on dd 
by this reaſon, gave orders to lord Bellaſis, the Nhe 54 
governor, to ſurrender Newark, which was done him to New- 
accordingly ; and immediately after the army cattle. © 
began to march, and, with the King, arrived at May 7- 
Newcaſtle. | ä 

May the eighteenth, Charles diſpatched a meſ. Hi Majeſty's 
ſage to both houſes, recommending to them the meſſage to 
ſpeedy ſetling of religion, and their taking, in order both houſes, 
thereto, the advice of the divines of both Kingdoms, P. 274: 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter. | 

Concerning the militia, he agreed, that the two 
houſes ſhould, during ſeven years, nominate all the 
commiſſioners for that truſt, and after the expira- 
tion of that term, a regulation ſhould be made by 
the King and both houſes. | 
i = offered the like for the kingdom of Scot- 
nd. 

Concerning the wars in Ireland, he ſaid, in gene- 
ral, he would do whatever was poſſible for him to 
give full ſatisfaction therein, 


In a poſtſcript, he offered to diſband his forces at 


Oxford, and conſent that the fortifications of that 


city ſhould be demoliſhed, provided henorable 


terms were granted to the gariſon ; which done, 


he would give like orders to the reſt of his gariſons. 
Next day, his Majeſty wrote to the city of Lon- He writes to 
don, acquainting them, that he was ready to com- the city of 
ply with the parliament in every thing. London. 
June the tenth, he preſſed the two houſes by an- Ibid. 
other meſſage, to ſend their propoſitions for peace, 8 * 
that he might give them all Jul farifaRtion and 
again deſired the liberty of repair ing to London, and 
there treating with them perſonally (2). | 


L————— 


(1) The parliament received, on May 6, intelligence of the King's repairing to the Scots army, ard thereupon immediately, 
voted, that his Majefty ſhould be ſent to Warwick-caſtle. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 268. 

(2) The parliament, in their debates about the propoſitions for peace to be ſent to the King, voted, That fir Thomas Fair- 
fax ſhould be made a baron, and have 5000 1 ann. ſetled on him; and his father made earl. 


with 2500 l. per annum. The earls of No 
Holles, a viſcount. Sir Henry Vane, ſen. a baron. Sir 


1000 l. per annum. Whitelock, p. 181, 182, 


umberland, Eſſex, Warwick, and Pembroke, be made dukes. 
of Saliſbury and Mancheſter, marquiſes. Lord Roberts, Say, Willoughby of Parham, Wharton, and Howard, earls. 

illiam Waller, a baron, with 2500 l. per ann. Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rigg and fir Philip Stapleton, barons, with 2000 |. per ann. each. Sir William Brereton, to have 1500 l. and Skippon, 


2 


Oliver Cromwell a baron, 
The earls 
Mr. 


The 
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Cnartes) The twenty: fifth ditto, the Scotiſh commiſſioners 
An? 1646. preſented a memorial to the parliament, whereby 
C— they conſented, that the propoſitions for peace, which 
Ruſhworth, had been communicated to them, ſhould be ſent to 


Vol. VE the King, with proteſtation however, that they 
p. 300. 1 
were not all agreeable to their ſentiments. They 
deſired alſo, that money might be ſent to their 
troops, both in England and Ireland; their ac- 
counts ſtated; and all armies ſpeedily diſbanded. 
The Scots de- Mean while, the Scotiſh army at Newcaſtle, un- 


ny their hav- derſtanding its being reported at London, that they 
ing _ had made a treaty with his Majeſty, to aſſiſt him 
his Majeſty. àgainſt the parliament, publiſhed a declaration, 
p. 303- proteſting, it was always their intention to maintain 
| the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that 
they abhorred all public and private ways tending 
to violate the ſame, or to create a miſunderſtanding 
p. 304! between the two nations. At the ſame time, they 
preſented a petition to the King, beſeeching him 
to take a ſpeedy courſe for ſetling religion in Eng- 
land, according to the example of the beſt re- 
formed churches, and for eſtabliſhing the privileges 
and liberties of his kingdoms : expreſſing their great 
| grief for his not having yet authoriſed and ſigned 
p. 30. the covenant(1), They alſo prayed him to com- 
ply with the counſels of his parliament. To this 
petition Charles returned a general anſwer, without 

entering 1nto particulars, 


June 18. The general-aſſembly of the Scotiſh kirk wrote 
5. 390-398: Hjkewiſe to the parliament of England, the city of 
London and aſſembly of divines, to defire them to 
promote the work of reformation, according to the 
tenor of the covenant. 
The Scotin july fix, the houſe of commons voted, that 
army voted 


1 England had no farther need of the Scotiſh army, 
ceſſary. and that the commiſſioners of Scotland ſhould be 
p. 306, 309. deſired to withdraw their forces. 
Whitelock, 4 Some days after, the two houſes ſent ( 2) propoſi- 
3 tions for peace to his Majeſty, at Newcaſtle, which 
were little different from thoſe debated at Uxbridge, 
and wherefore I think it not neceſſary to repeat 
them. T ſhall content myſelf with citing the 
thirteenth article, being a new addition to the for- 
— TIE claims of both houſes concerning the militia:: 
IE « That, during the ſpace of twenty years, the 
houſes to his two houſes of parliament alone ſhall have power 


Majeſty. « to arm, train and diſcipline the militia 3 and 
— *© that neither the King, nor his ſucceſſors, ſhall, 
Val VI. © during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, exerciſe 
p. 311. «© any power over them. 


« The like for the kingdom of Scotland, if the 
c eſtates of the parliament there ſhall think fit. 

« That monies be raiſed for the maintenance of 
« the ſaid forces for land-ſervice, and of the navy, 
« as the lords and commons ſhall, during the ſaid 
« ſpace of twenty years, think fit; and that the 

ſid forces be imployed, ordered and diſpoſed as 
ce the two houſes ſhall appoint, and not otherwiſe : 


« that they ſhall have power, 1. To ſuppreſs all | 


« forces raiſed without their authority and conſent. 
«: 2, To ſuppreſs all foreign forces, who ſhall invade 


«+ That, after the expiration of the ſaid twenty CHARLES 
years, no perſon, under any bee whatſoever, Ax' 1646. 
„ ſhall any way diſpoſe of the Engliſh forces, wit - 
out conſent of both houſes, 

e That, after the ſaid twenty years, if any bills 
are paſſed by the lords and commons, for the 
„ ſafety of the kingdom, and the royal aſſent is 
not given to them within ſuch time as the houſe 
3 ne ſhall judge convenient; that ſuch bills 

ſhall nevertheleſs be as valid, to all intents and 


«© Purpoſes, as if the royal aſſent had been given 


ce thereunto,” 


The parliament's commiſſioners preſented theſe Ruſhworth, 
propoſitions to his Majeſty, on the twenty-fourth of Vol. VI. 


July, and, as they declared to him, were limited P-. 319. 


not to ſtay above ten days at Newcaſtle ; Charles 

gave them his anſwer, on the firſt of Auguſt, viz. 

, That the propoſitions tendered to him did His anſwer, 
import ſo great alterations in government, both p. 320. 

in the church and kingdom, that it was very dif- Clarendon, 
ficult for him to return a particular and poſitive I. III. p. 
e anſwer to them, before a full debate, wherein ©” 

thoſe vo er and the neceſſary explanation, 
true ſenſe and reaſons thereof, were rightly 
„ weighed and underſtood ; which he found the 
commiſſioners were not authoriſed to admit, nor 
able to give him. That he deſired to come to 
London with freedom, honor and ſafety, where 
he might have thoſe doubts cleared, and thoſe 
„ difficultics explained to him. * Farther aſſuring 
them: „ That, as he could never condeſcend to 
* what was abſolutely deſtructive to that juſt 
* mute which, by the laws of God and the land, 

e was born unto, ſo he would chearfully grant 
and give his aſſent to all ſuch bills as ſhould 
ebe really for the good and peace of his people, 
not having regard to his own in particular.” | 
Before King Charles delivered his anſwer to the The Scots 
parliament's commiſſioners, the earl of Loudon, preſs him to 
lord-chancellor of Scotland, made a ſpeech, per- accept thoſe 
ſuading him to accept the propoſitions. His reaſons + vom 
were the ſtronger and more preſſing, as drawn from 1 
the neceſſity his Majeſty lay under. But Charles Vol. VI. 
thought not proper to take his advice. This an- p 319. 
ſwer, being read in parliament, the twelfth of Au- Whitelock, 
guſt, occaſioned exceſſive joy to thoſe who wiſhed 
not for peace (3). 

This ſame day, the Scotiſh commiſſioners pre- The Scotiſh 
ſented to the pcers a memorial, offering to ſend army offer to 
their army into Scotland, on reaſonable ſatisfaction return home. 
for their pains, hazards, charges and ſufferings. 8 
They alſo ſaid, ſince his Majeity had not agreed p. 322. 
to the propoſitions preſented him, it was _ 
to conſult with them what was to be done, as well 
concerning the King's perſon, as the peace and 
ſafety of the two kingdoms. Both houſes returned 
them thanks, and appointed a commitee to exa- 
mine their accounts, | 

The account of the arrears, which they delivered Diſputes con- 
in ſome days after, amounted to two millions. cerning ar- 
The parliament diſputed ſeveral articles, and de- 2 8 due to 
ducted ſuch ſums as had been already paid. The de, 228: 


cc 


« any of the Engliſh dominions. 3. To conjoin as, . 323---326, 
ce 4 forces of * with thoſe of Scotland. | Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe deductions, 4 7 
h 1 


(i) Not as our author wrongly has it, viz. They prayed him to fign the covenant. See the petition in Ruſhworth, as Nem 


Cited in the margin. 


(2) By the earls of Pembroke and Suffolk, with four commoners. See Whitelock, p. 214. 


Holles's 


64, 66. 


= tris hr ; f Whitzlock 

; tle after the King's coming to Newcaſtle, a Scotiſh miniſter preached boldly before; him and when his ſermon was , 
at? 41 for oo fifty-ſecond Palm, which begins, Why doeſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, thy wicked works to 
« praiſe.” Whereupon his Majelty ſtood up, and called for the fifty-ſixth Pſalm, which begins, Have mercy, Lord, on me 
«« pray, for men will me devour.” The people waved the miniſter's Pſalm, and ſung that which the King called for. 
Whitelock, p. 230._—_—-While'the King was at Newcaſtle, Henderſon came and much importuned his Majeſty, to paſs the 
ropoſitions ; but his Majeſty affirming, he could not in conſcience conſent to ſeveral things therein, eſpecially to the change 
of church-government, from the ancient order of epiſcopacy, ſeveral papers paſſed between his Majeſty and him, which ſhewed 
the, King's great abilities in thoſe controverſies, being at a time when he could not have the aſſiſtance of any of his —— 
Henderſon returning to Edinburg, died ſoon after, on Auguſt 31, He was, ſays Whitelock, a perſon of a ſober Kir = 
tion. and good learning. This writer (p. 221.) adds,“ ſome ſaid he died of grief, becauſe he could not perſuade the King to 


«« fign the propoſitions,” He was more moderate, ſays Ruſhworth (Vol. VI. p. 321.) than many of them, 


but 
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Ruſhworth, 
Vol, VI. 


Another re- 
mark. made on this ſubject. What has rendered deteſt- 


a 


r 
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CuakLESsI but could not agree to others (1). Finally, after 
AN? 1646. many debates, the Scots offered to accept of a ſum 
u gros, for a full diſcharge of their arrears. 
| Hereupon they were aſked, what ſum they de- 
manded ; and at firlt they inſiſted on five hundred 

thouſand pounds. The houſe of commons offered 

two hundred, and afterwards three hundred thou- 

Agreed to al- ſand pounds. At length the Scots abating a hun- 


low them dred thouſand pounds of their demand, it was agreed 
400,000 l. to allow them four hundred thouſand, half whercof 
they were to receive on their leaving England, and 
Warwick. the reſidue at certain ſpecified times. This is the 
+. fatal bargain, whereby it is eg the Scots 
char cor mon fold King Charles to the parliament of England, 


faying, That becauſe indeed they delivered him up ſome months 
Scots told after: but it mult be obſerved, that this is only a 
their King. ſuſpicion, a bare conjecture; and, if be true that 
the Scots, when they agreed on this ſum of four 
hundred thouſand pounds, obliged themſelves to 

give up the King, which I will neither affirm nor 


deny, they at leaſt acted with ſo much addreſs, that 


there appeared no expreſs proof of it. No treaty, 


no paper concerning this affair, ever reached the 


public's knowledge. This ſum was promiſed them 


for arrears due to their army, from the eighteenth 
of January 1643-4, to the eighteenth of September 
1646, If it cculd be proved that, in all that time, 
the Scotiſh army had been regularly paid, accord- 
ing to the treaty between both nations, and that no 
arrears were due to them, this would, unanſwer- 
ably, be a confirmation of the ſaid ſurmiſe. But 
this proof is very difficult : for if, on one ſide, the 
Scots, to mount the debt to five hundred thouſand | 


pounds, inſerted in their accounts ſeveral unjuſt arti- 


| 


cles, which ought to have been abated, the Eng- 


liſh, on their ſide, acted with no leſs injuſtice, in 
'This appears 


offering to make unfair deductions, 
by the particulars of accounts brought in by 


Nay, had the Engliſh been deſirous 
to conceal the ſecret motive of this bargain, they 
certainly ſhould not have diſputed the debt, ſince 
nothing would have been properer to remove the 
ſuſpicion of their giving the Scots this ſum to ingage 
them to deliver up the King, than manifeſting the 
ſame to have been really due to them for arrears. 
Another, and no leſs important remark may be 


N 


able this pretended ſale of King Charles's perſon, 
is that Prince's tragical cataſtrophe, a it was 
the occaſion : but it muſt be conſidered as having 
been ſo only by accident. Nothing was at that 
time farther from the thoughts both of parliament 
and Scots, than taking away the King's life. The 
Independents, mortal enemies to King, Scots and 
Preſbyterians, where the men who, by means of the 
army, twice took away his Majeſty from the par- 
liament, and cut off his head, at the very inſtant 
when both parliament and Scots were heartily la- 
boring to reſtore him, as will appear in the ſequel. 
0 If therefore this imaginary ſale, ſuppoling it real, 
was the occaſion of King Charles's death, we may 
affirm it was innocently fo, and its effects ought not 
to be imputed to the parliament, ſuch as it then 
was; ſince it is certain, neither both houſes, nor 
Scots, did at that time carry their views ſo far, 
nor could poſſibly foreſee what afterwards hap- 


pened: but, as I obſerved, it cannot any how be 


proved, that the Scots did indeed fell King Charles 
to the Engliſh. We ſhall immediately be brought 
acquainted with the reaſons why the Scots would 
not take charge of his Majeſty's perſon. 


both parties, which are to be ſeen in Ruſhworth's 


” * 324 collections. 


poſe of his perſon; and tho? he had retired to the 


Early in September, duke Hamilton, who had Cn 
been releaſed out of MichaePs-Mount caſtle, in Ay 3 


Cornwal, upon the parliament's taking that place. 
came to Newcaſtle, with ſome other Scotiſh com- Hamilton 


miſſioners, and earneſtly preſſed the King to accept PIs hs 


the propoſitions for peace. Had the Scots, by a ws - 


ſecret treaty, bargained to give up this Prince to propoſitions 
the parliament, ſuch a procedure ſeems acting to Rulbworth, 
their own detriment; ſince his compliance would Vol. VI. 
have voided their bargain with the Engliſh, and Buss 
deprived them of the ſtipulated reward. "7 15 BY 
His Majeſty by way of replication told the duke, p. 285. 
and his collegues, That he only deſired to be Charles's 
heard, but could not obtain his deſire. That 2 | 
„ he did not give a denial to the propoſitions, but 41 
only deſi red to be rightly informed of what was ag 
„ demanded, and that his reaſons might be heard.” 
In another anſwer, given them next day in writ- P. 328. 
ing, he ſaid, He ſhould be content to reſtrain Purners 
„ epiſcopal government to ſome few dioceſes, as p. 28. 786 
« Oxford, Wincheſter, Briſtol, Bath and Wells, * 
„and Exeter; leaving all the reſt of England fully 
c to the Preſbyterian government, with the ſtricteſt 
5 clauſes they ſhould think upon againſt Papiſts 
and Independents.” In a poſtcript, he required 
them, „ to give a particular account of this offer 
„eto the general-aſſembly in Scotland; aſſuring 
e them, that he would punctually make good his 
“ laſt letter to them: and hoped, that they, as 
e church-men, would not preſs him to comply with 
«© what was againſt his conſcience, *till he ſhould 
have leiſure to be better informed.” 
This reply was a plain intimation that, when 
the King ſaid he deſired © to be heard,” it was only 
a pretenſe to have liberty of repairing to London, 
and there geting, if poſſible, the propoſitions al- 
tered. We fee alſo by this anſwer, that he con- 
ſidered the affair of church- government as the prin- 
cipal and moſt difficult point. In a word, his offer 
ſhews he was very hard preſſed, ſince he agreed that 
Preſbytery ſhould be eſtabliſhed throughout the 
whole realm, excepting only ſome dioceſes. | 
Some time after, he ſent duke Hamilton a p. 289. 
letter, telling him, that the two houſes thought of Ruſhworth, 
geting him into their hands, by ſaying, they did * Bhs 
not intend to make him a priſoner, but only to DES 
give him an honorable guard ; but, for his part, 
he would not be left in England, when the Scotiſh 
army retired, without a viſible force upon his perſon. 
Probably therefore, when he demanded leave for 
going to London to treat in perſon with both 
houſes, he meaned, that he ſhould be left at per- 
tect liberty (2). Perhaps, he deſigned to eſcape 
into France, or elſewhere. But how could he 
imagine, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, on 
the bare preſumption that a negociation with him 
would be ſucceſsful ? | | 
At laſt, on the eighteenth of September, it was Conferences 
voted, that the King's perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of about dilpeF 


as both houſes of parliament thought proper: but 5 theKu g's 


as he was not actually in their power, they ap- _ 


pointed a commitee to confer thereon with the Ibid. 
Scotiſh commiſſioners, | 

In' one of theſe conferences, lord Loudon, chan- 
cellor of Scotland, indeavored to ſhew, that one 
of the two kingdoms had no more right than the 
other to diſpoſe of the King's perſon, becauſe he 
was equally King of both, and that moreover they 
were united in the ſame intereſt by their covenant. 
The Engliſh commiſſioners replied, That the Kin 


being in England, it belonged to the Engliſh to dil 6400 * 


— 


(1) They acknowledged the receipt of but 700,000 |. in monies, proviſions, aſſeſſments, quarters, and otherwiſe. See Ruſh. 

worth, Vol. VI. p. 323. : | 
(2) His woids in the letter to Hamilton are, * Unleſs I may remaina free-man, and that no attendant be forced upon me, upon 

« any pretenſe whatſoever.” See Idem. p. 329. 2 


8 
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ChARLESI Scotiſh army, this army being only auxiliaries, 

Ax' 1646. and in the pay of England, it was the ſame as 

if he had retired to the parliament's army, where- 
of the Scotiſh forces were a part. 


Oftob. 6. In another conference, the ſame earl ſtrongly 
continued to aſſert the principle advanced by him 
in the former ; viz. 

Ruſhworth, * That the diſpoſing of his Majeſty's perſon 

= VI. p. did belong to both kingdoms, and therefore, 

3 . (e 


that he ought not to be diſpoſed of by any 
one of the kingdoms, but by joint advice of 
both.” He explained the word < diſpoſe,” which 
was liable to be miſunderſtood : and faid ; „ He 
*© meaned thereby, either that his Majeſty ſhould 

be put under reſtraint, or be at freedom with 
honor and ſafety. As for the way of reſtraint 
he ſaid, he looked upon it as a remedy more 
dangerous than the diſeaſe, and as a means to 
draw the war of foreign Kings upon the nation, 
(eſpecially the Prince being in other kingdoms) 
rather than to quiet the troubles at home. And 
<< therefore he concluded, that he would lay aſide 
% the way of reſtraint, and ſpeak of the way 
% which might be with freedom, honor and ſafety ; 
and that could be no other, but that his Ma- 
« jeſty ſhould go into Scotland, or come to his 
« parliament, or ſome of his houſes about Lon- 
«© don, His going into Scotland, he obſerved, 
« was full of danger and inconvenience to both 
« kingdoms: for the Iriſh, banded with a crew 
ce of malignants, poſſeſſed the mountains and high- 
« lands, which were the ſtrong-holds, and never 
« conquered parts of that kingdom: that they 
c had not laid down their arms, but kept in a 
< body together; and they were ſo near Ireland, 
& as the forces of the rebels there might in two 
ce or three hours ſpace come over and join with 
« them; and Scotland not being able to keep 
& and entertain armies long, the King being there 
& might raiſe ſuch forces in that kingdom, as 
&« might make way quickly into England: and 
therefore his Majeſty's going into Scotland 
being of moſt dangerous conlequence to both 
“ kingdoms, he offered to their lordſhips conſi- 
deration for his Majeſty's coming to London, or 
« ſome of his houſes thereabouts.” The princi- 
pal reaſon whereon he grounded his opinion, was 
the ſame which Charles himſelf had alleged. That 
& he had not refuſed his aſſent to the propoſitions, 
e but only deſired to have his doubts cleared, and 
« difficulties explained.“ | 

But there was in this reaſoning a material defect, 
which muſt have been viſible to all: and that 1s, 
the chancellor ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty ſhould 
not be put under- any reſtraint, but left at full 


cc 
cc 
xc 
cc 
(c 
cc 
0c 


liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome of his 


houſes; which certainly was very far from the 
thoughts of him who ſpake of the Scots, and of 
the Engliſh parliament. Lord Loudon therefore, 
in building on fo bad a foundation, could not ex- 
pect his reaſoning ſhould be conſidered as of 
much weight, had he not been to deal with men, 
whoſe intereſt it was to fciga they thought it very | 
ſolid. | | 

Nothing ſeems apter to confirm the ſuſpicion of 
the Scots being ingaged to deliver up King Charles 
to the parliament, than this artifice of lord Lou- 
don: for, tho* he ſuppoſed, his Majeſty would be 


in one of his houſes with honor and ſafety, he 


* 


of ENGLAND. 


| knew the contrary, and that the parliament would CHARLES 


be maſter of his perſon. Conlequently it was the Ax' 1646. 
very ſame as delivering him to the parliament, tj 
condition that he ſhould be there with honor and 
ſafety being only dazzling terms, to which both 
houſes might always give what ſenſe they pleaſed. 
But this muſt be conſidered not as a real proof, 
but a bare conjecture, which even ſeems to be de- 
ſtroyed by what ſoon after occurred. The com- Whitelock. 
miſſioners of Scotland having got printed a narra- Ruſhworth, 
tive of what paſſed at theſe conferences, with the 5975 * 
ſpeeches to prove that England had no more right . 
than Scotland to diſpoſe of the King's perſon, the 
commons were thereat ſo highly offended, that they 
ordered all the copies to be ſeized, and the printer 
impriſoned. They alſo drew up a long 67 whe to 
the Scots account, and ſent it to the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners, who refuſed receiving it, as coming 
only from one of the two houſes; but the commons 
had it printed and publiſhed. If it be true that the 
Scots had ingaged to ſurrender his Majeſty to the 
parliament for the ſum of four hundred thouſand 
pounds, nothing was more prepoſtcrous than this 
diſpute, which was attended with great acrimony, 
except it be ſuppoſed, that both houſes and the 
Scotiſh commiſſioners had concerted to act this 
ſort of farce. _ | 
This diſpute, real or feigned, obſtructed not the P. 326, 327. 
Scotiſh army's preparations to return home. But 
as they were to touch the two hundred thouſand 
pounds, before their march began, they might have 
continned ftill ſeveral weeks in England, had not 
the city of London ingaged to advance that ſum. 
It was however upon two conditions: 1. That 
the lenders ſhould have 8 1. per cent. intereſt for 
their money: 2. That the payment of the principal 
ſhould be ſecured out of the reccipts of the grand _ 
excite, and the ſale of biſhops lands (1). For this p. 373, Kea 
reaſon, both houſes made haſte to ſequeſter theſe Whitelack, 
lands, and appoint a commitee to expoſe them to 
ſale (2). | | | 

The tenth of December, the parliament of Debates in 
Scotland took into conſideration what was to be Scotland 
done with the King's perſon. After great debates, about the 0 
it was finally reſolved, that the commiſſioners re- Nich Keren 


| . Reſolution of 
ſiding at London ſhould, from the Scotiſh parlia- mw agg 


la- the parlia- 
ment, demand of both houſes 3; that the King ment there- 
might return to London with honor and ſafety: upon. 


that they ſhould declare to them, that the parha- Ruſhworth, 


| ment of Scotland was reſolved to ſupport monarchy n 


390 


in the perſon of King Charles, and his juſt title to Burnets 


the crown of England. This reſolution ſeems di- Mm. 
rectly contrary to any ingagement to give up that. P. 29H Sc. 
Prince to the parliament. | | aſe 

But next day, the commiſſioners of the general- The general- 
aſſembly preſented to the parliament a paper, in- allewhly op- 
titled, A ſolemn and ſeaſonable Warning to all Runden 
++ Eſtates and Degrees of Perſons throughout the Vol. VI. p. 
Land;“ wherein they repreſented the heinous 391. _ 
crime of forſaking the covenant, and indeavoring 
a breach with England. They maintained, that 
ſuch projects were infuſed into ſome by the devil, 
and that they who attempted to fow diviſion be- 
tween the two nations, and violate the covenant, 
which was their chief ſtrength, could not but be 
enemies to the ſtate, Then, as to the diſpoſal of 
the King's perſon, they ſaid, that ſo long as his 
Majeſty did not approve in his heart, and ſeal with 
his hand, the league and covenant, he could not be 


1 
+ 


| (1) The other condition was, That ſuch as had formerly contributed, upon the propoſitions, for horſe, monies, and plate, 


might advance the like ſum upon this propoſition, and be ſecured as above. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 326. 


At the 


{ame time that the biſhops lands were given in a ſecurity for the repayment of the toreſaid ſums, the whole order of archbi- 
biſhops was aboliſhed by an ordinance the gth of October. p | 

= _—_ in fo faſt — thoſe ſecurities, that the whole ſum of 200, ooo 1. was made up by the 27th of November. 

And on the 16th of December, it was ſent out of London in thirty-ſix carts. p. 389. i | 
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e tinue this unnatural war any longer, 
* diviſion betwixt the kingdoms ; 


cc 


CHARLES IU received in Scotland without expoſing the kingdom 


A' 1646, to freſh troubles: that, on the other hand, to diſ- 
| ==) poſe of the King's perſon without the parliament of 


Bok XXI. 


or to make CnaRLESI1 


; | but to comply AN 
with his parliaments, and thoſe intruſted 1 5 SR. 


cc 


The parlia- 
ment alter 
their reſolu- 
tion. 
Whitelock, 
P. 390. 


ngland's conſcnt, was openly breaking the cove- 


nant, and incurring the guilt of perjury : that it was 


very true, they were irgaged by the covenant to de- 
fend the King's perſon z but it was no leſs true, that 
the end of the union between the two nations, was 
to ſetle religion in both kingdoms, according to the 
tenor of the covenant; and that theſe two ingage- 
ments could not be ſeparated: that for theſe reaſons, 
they deſired treſh indeavors might be uſed, to pre- 
vail with his Majeſty to give ſatisfaction to both 
kingdoms, that he might return to his parliament 
of England, as a reconciled Prince to ſatisfied ſub- 
jects, in order to eſtabliſh a happy peace. 

This paper being read in parliament, the matter 
was again taken into conſideration, and at length, at- 
ter a ſtrong debate, it was refolved, “ That his 
« Majeſty ſhould be deſired to grant the whole 
« propoſitions ; and, in caſe of retufal, the certi- 
« fications given to his Majeſty ſhould be put in 
&« execution, namely, to ſecure the kingdom with- 
« out him; “ and it was declared, That the 
kingdom of Scotland cannot lawfully ingage 
themſelves for his Majeſty 3 he not taking the 
covenant, ſatisfying as to religion, &c. Nor 
would they admit tim to come into Scotland, 
unleſs he gave a ſatisfactory anſwer to the whole 


cc 


them, in every thing for ſetling of truth and 
peace 3 and that he would apply himſelf totally 
to the counſels and advices of his parliament : 
which he did not only profeſs verbally, to. the 
commitee of eſtates with the Scotiſh army, but 
alſo, in his ſeveral letters and declarations under 
his hand, to the commitee of eſtates of Scot- 
land, and to the two houſes of parliament of 
England reſpectively. In confidence whereof, 
and of the reality of his intentions and reſolu- 
tions, which he declared did proceed from no 
other ground than the deep ſenſe of the bleed- 
ing condition of his kingdoms ; the commitees 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and general of- 
ficers of the Scotiſh army, declared ro himſelf, 
and to the kingdom of England, their receiving 
his royal perſon to be on theſe terms (which is 
truth, notwithſtanding what may be ſuggeſted 
or alleged to the contrary, by any within or 
without the kingdoms) and repreſented to him, 
that the only way to his own happineſs and 
peace of his kingdoms, under God, was to make 
good his propoſitions of peace (which after ſe- 
rious and mature deliberation were agreed upon) 
e tendered to him, in the name of both his king- 
doms, for his royal aſſent thereunto; but alſo, 
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« propoſitions, lately preſented him in the name << the chief judicatories of this kingdom, both 

« of both kingdoms (1) | « civil and eccleſiaſtical, made their humble and 

Charles's Charles, having notice of this reſolution, ſent a] carneſt addreſſes to his Majeſty, by ſupplica- 

meſſage to meſſage to both houſes at Weſtminſter, deſiring | <* tions, letters and commiſſioners for that end 
both houſes again to come to London, or any of his houſes | “ and did freely repreſent all the prejudices and 
3 thereabouts, upon the public faith and ſecurity of «© 1nconveniencies of the delay or refuſal of his 
1 his parliament and the Scotiſh commiſſioners, that ]“ aſſent, and, in particular, that this kingdom 
Ruſhworth, he ſhould be there with honor, freedom and ſafety, | <* would be neceſſitated to join with the kingdom of 

Vol. VI. in order to have his doubts cleared, and difficulties | England, conform to the league and covenant, 
d. 393. explained: aſſuring them, that he would moſt wil- | <* in providing for the ſecurity of both kingdoms, 
| lingly condeſcend to them in whatſocver ſhould be | ©* and ſetling the government of both, as might 
really for their goud and happineſs ; conjur ing them conduce moſt to the good of both. And the 

to conſider it was their King who deſired to be | ©* parliament of Scotland, being now to retire their 

heard, which if refuſed to a ſubject by a King, he] army out of England, have again, for their farther 

# would be therefore deemed a tyrant. 6 exoneration, ſent commiſſioners, to repreſent 

— 22 Upon this meſſage, the peers voted, that his] their renewed deſires to his Majeſty, with the 
id. Majeſty might come to Newmarket, there to re- | ©* danger which might inſue by his delay, or re- 

main with ſuch attendants about him as both houſes | 4 fuſal to grant the fame ; and that, till then, 

ſhould appoint: but the commons voted, that | there was danger to the cauſe, to his Majeſty, 

Holmby-houſe, in Northamptonſhire, would be the | to this kingdom, and to the union betwixt both 

fiteſt place for him; whereto their lordſhips con-] Kingdoms, by his coming to Scotland; and that, 

oe: 4 ſented. Then it was reſolved, That his coming | therefore, there would be a joint courſe taken 
——_— Holmby ſhould be with reſpect to the ſafety |.** by both the kingdoms, concerning the diſpoſal 

e and preſervation of his Majeſty's perſon, and in | “ of his perſon. And conſidering that his Ma- 

&« defenſe of the true religion, according to the] jeſty, by his anſwer to the propoſitions of 

« covenant (2). „peace in Auguſt laſt, and alſo by his late meſ- 

Ruſhworth, The fifth of January, 1646-7, a commitee off ſage ſent to the two houſes, and by his warrant 

Vol. VI. both houſes was appointed to go down and receive ]“ communicated to the eſtates of this kingdom, 

F.,393: his Majeſty from the Scots (3). For tho* both] hath expreſſed his deſires to be near his two 
Vol. III. houſes had declared his being at Holmby with f“ houſes of parliament: and ſeeing alſo the parlia- 
p. 29. : honor and ſafety, they did not mean to leave the | ©* ment of ngland have communicated to the 

manner to his choice; and, whatever expreſſions they] Scotiſh commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, and by 

might uſe, it was to be in effect a real impriſonment. | <* them to this kingdom, their- reſolution, that 

3 days after, both houſes received from the Holmby-houſe, in the county of Northampton, 

parliament of Scotland this ſubſequent declaration : | ** is the place which the two houſes think fit for 

Viz. the King to come unto, there to remain with 

The Scotiſh ** HAT the King's Majeſty came to their ]“ ſuch attendance about him as both houſes ſhall 

parliament's ce quarters before Newark, and profeſſed he | ©* appoint, with reſpect had to the ſafety and pre- 

declaration. 4 came there with a full and abſolute intention to]“ ſervation of his royal perſon, in the preſerva- 
. n. give all juſt ſatisfaction to the joint deſires of both | tion and defenſe of the true religion and liberties 
Vol. VI. ' « kingdoms, and with no thought either to con- I of the kingdoms, according to the covenant. 

p. 395- — 


| (1) It was carried but by two votes in the Scotiſh parliament, That the King ſhould not come into Scotland. Whitelock, 


F (2) It was put to the queſtion, whether theſe words, * according to the covenant,” ſhould be paſſed, and it was carried in the 


affirmative. P- 232- 


(3) See the names of this commitee in Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. 394..——— They were attended by nine hundred lr 


Wuitelock, p. 237+ 


«© Therefore, 
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Therefore, and in regard of his Majeſty's not 
giving a ſatisfactory anſwer to the propoſitions as 
yet, and out of their earneſt deſire to keep a 
right underſtanding betwixt the kingdoms, to 
e prevent troubles within the ſame, to ſatisfy the de- 
« fire of his Majeſty, of the two houſes of the parlia- 
% ment of England, and of this kingdom, for his 
<< reſidence in ſome of his houſes near the parlia- 
«© ment of the kingdom of England, the eſtates of 
ce the parliament of the kingdom of Scotland do 
« declare their concurrence for the King's Ma- 
e jeſty's going to Holmby-houſe, or ſome other 
* of his houſes in or about London, as ſhall be 
« thought fit, there to remain until he give 
«« ſatisfaction to both his kingdoms in the propo- 
„ ſitions of peace, and that in the interim there 
„be no harm, prejudice, injury, nor violence 
done to his royal perſon: that there be no 
change of government other than hath bcen theſe 
three years paſſed: and that his poſterity i, 
% no ways be prejudiced in their lawful fſuc- 
c ceſſion to the crown and government of thet- 
& kingdoms.” 


cc 


Charles de- January the twenty-third, the parliament's com- 
livered to the miſſioners came to Newcaſtle, and on the thirtieth 
commitee, ditto his Majeſty was delivered to them. Tha 
and conducted very day, the Scotiſh army began to march to- 
to Holmby. | 
Ruſhworth, Wards Scotland, and the King arrived at Holmby, 
Vol. VI. the ſixteenth of February. 

p. 398. Hitherto, the Preſbyterians and Independents 
Preſbyterians had acted as in concert, becauſe it was equally 


and Indepen- 
dents begin to 
ſeparate. 


advantageous to them, or rather neceſſary, tha: 
Charles ſhould be diſabled from hurting both. 
When that Prince was reduced to his then condi- 
tion, in the hands of a parliament, conſiſting of two 
factions which had equally conſpired his ruin, theſc 
factions, which had 'till then ſeemed united, began 
to be openly divided, each plainly perceiving this 
was the critical juncture to make their own benefit 
of the advantages gained in common upon the 
vanquiſhed Sovereign. The Preſpyter ians were ſu- 
perior in the parliament, and in London: but the 
Independents were, as I may fay, lords of the 
army, and thereby their faction was grown very 
conſiderable. The Preſbyterians grand affair was 
therefore to diſband the army, under color of its 
being unneceſſary, fince the war was ended; and 
the Independents grand buſineſs was, to prevent this 
diſbanding, which could not but be fatal to their 
party. It is certain, the parliament, being almoſt 
wholly Preſbyterian ſeriouſly thought of diſcard- 
ing the Independents, and particularly the general 
officers of that faction. As they were obliged to 
ſend forces to Ireland, their project was to take 
for that ſervice, out of the foot, horſe and dra- 
goons, ſuch as ſhould be willing to go thither, form 
them into companies, and give them officers in 
whom they could confide. After that, their intent 
was to diſband the whole reſidue of their he” 
retaining only as many as ſhould be neceſſary for 
the gariſons. Had this project ſucceeded, the In- 
dependent party would have been irrecoverably 
ruined : but the parliament had to deal with per- 
ſons too ſubtil to give them time to take all their 
meaſures, Oliver Cromwell, a man of uncommon 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p. 32, &c. 


car 
diſſimulation. 


reſolution, capacity, and profound diſſimulation, 
was then at bY head of the Independents, tho? he ſtill 


affected paſſing for a ſtanch Preſbyterian. He fre- CHARLESI 
quented the Preſpyterians preachings with a ſcem- Ax' 1646. 
ingly extraordinary devotion, He, Preſbyterian- wy 
like, much uſed ſcripture-phraſes, and uttered 

not a word which might betray him to be Inde- 

pendent, either in perſuaſion or politics. In ſhort, 

he had found means to perſuade general Fairfax, 

that his ſole aim was to promote God's glory, reli- 

gion's, and the kingdom's welfare. He had in the 

army a great number of officers, who acted merely 

by his directions; ſo that while he did all, he 

ſeemed to do nothing. Among theſe officers were 

his fon-in-law Ireton, Rainſborough, Fleetwood, 

Lambert, Harriſon, with ſeveral others, who took 

care to ſtrengthen the Independent party, by means 

of many ſubalterns, who labored at gaining pro- 

ſelytes among the ſoldiers, and were fo many emiſ- 

[aries in every regiment. Cromwell was member 

of parliament (1), and withal licutenant- general of 

the army, notwithſtanding the ſelf-denying ordi- 

14nce, from which he had been exempted. Atter the 

war was over, he conſtantly attended the houſe, 

and thereby might be informed of the project 

ag1nlt the army, or rather againſt the Independent 

party in general. He ſeemed to approve the mea- Ruſhworth, 
lures deſigned by the commons, viz. of forming Vol. VI. 


an army in Ireland (2), and diſbanding the other Lie ee. 
forces: but at the ſame time, by means of his uni 


cmiffaries, he raiſed in the army a ſpirit of diſ- diſcontent, 
content and mutiny. This was the more eaſy, as when to be 
the officers and ſoldiers found themſelves on the diſbanded. 
point of being diſcarded, and as moſt were little Heath. 
able to reſume their quondam profeſſions, after four Clarendon, 
or five years paſſed in warfare. There were in the Vol. III. 
army many officers who, before the wars, had been p. 35, &c. 
Only mean plebeans or mechanics, and ſaw with 
great regret they were going to be reduced, to quit 
their imploys which gave them authority, and re- 
turn to their priſtine occupations, and be mixed as 
before with the populace. Theſe men, as well as 
thoſe gained by the Independents, were ready for 
any undertaking, to avoid being obliged to change 
a courſe of life they had now led for ſome years, 
Cromwell therefore, and the officers of his party, 
improving this diſpoſition, diligently inſpired the 
army with diſcontent againſt the two houſes, where- 
in they ſucceeded but too well (3). | 

The firſt ſpark of this flame appeared in March, Project of a 
1647, juſt when the parliament thought very ſe- petition from 
riouſly of executing their above-hinted project. he army. 
The commons had notice, that ſome officers of 
the army had prepared a petition, to be preſented 
to general Fairfax, and communicated in parlia- 
ment. In this petition was deſcribed the unhappy 
condition moſt of the officers and ſoldiers would 
be in, when the army ſhould be diſbanded. The 
articles deſired were: © Indemnity for actions as 
« ſoldiers. Satisfaction for arrears. No preſſing 
« for horſe or foot. Relief of widows and 
« maimed ſoldiers, Pay *till diſbanded.” This 
petition flew from regiment to regiment, and cer- 
tain officers appeared extremely diligent to procure 
ſubſcriptions. Hereupon the commons ſent general Order of the 
Fairfax orders to make ſtrict inquiry after the au- commons to 
thors of this petition, and put a ſtop to the con- Fairfax, con- 
ferences held in the army to ſow diſcord and di- cerning the 


f is ſai li 5 _ petition. 
viſion. His ſaid excellency replied, That, in obe Ruſhworth, 


Vol. VI. 


p. 33» &c« 


(1) For the town of Cambridge. 
2 
Wy Whitelock, p. 217. 


ſervice, was ſent into Ireland. Idem. p. 227. 


445. 
Trat 3 


The forces voted for that ſervice were ſeven regiments of foot, three thouſand horſe, and twelve hundred dragoons, and ral's anſwer. 
About this time, . George Monk took the covenant, 


and, ingaging in the parliament's 


(3) The earl of Eſſex's death, which happened 75 the fourteenth of September, 1646, made it eaſier for Cromwell to 


on his deſigns. 
Clarendon (Vol. III. p. 33.) ſays, 


leſs, had Eſſex lived, he would have given a check to the fury which was going to prevail. Lord 
3 —— it = reported he tab, ht and that Cromwell and his party were wonderfully 


exalted with his death. On the twenty-ſeventh of November following, the earl's horſe and effigies were cut to pieces and de- 


faced in Weſtminſter- abbey; and the like barbarous action was done to Camden's tomb there, Whitelock, p. 228. 


dience 


The army's 
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Cu ARI Es dience to the houſe's order, he had aſſembled the 
A' 1646. officers, and queſtioned them about the petition? 
[ that they had expreſſed a deep ſenſe of their unhap- 
pineſs, in being miſunderſtood in their clear inten- 
tions, which, as they had proteſted, were no other 
than, by way of petition, to repreſent to him, 
their general, thoſe inconveniences which would 
neceſſarily befal moſt of the army after diſbanding 3 
but withal had aſſured him, they would wholly 
acquieſce in whatſoever he ſhould judge reaſonable 
to offer, or the houſe to grant, on their behalf, He 
added, That, for the houſe's better information, 
he had ſent lieutenant-general Hammond, colonel 
Hammond, colonel Lilburn, lieutenant-colonel 
Pride, and licutenant-colone] Grimes, who, he 
hoped, would give a full and candid account of 
| the whole matter. 
Declaration of Accordingly, theſe officers were examined before 
the commons, the houſe ; alter which, the ſpeaker, at their dif- 
publiſhed at miſſion, told them what ſenſe the houſes had of the 
the head of petition, and deſired their care for ſuppreſſing this, 
1 or any other afterwards of a like nature (1). That 
Ruſhworth, Very day, the houſe ordered Fairtax, to publiſh a de- 
Vol. VI. p. claration, at the head of every regiment, importing, 
447- that the petition tended to PE the army into a mu- 
tiny, and obſtruct the relief of Ireland, and that the 
promoters thercof ſhould be proceeded againſt as 
enemies to the ſtate, and diſturbers of the public 
peace (2). | 

The commons could not have taken a ſtep more 
diſcontent in- agrecable to thoſe who had formed the project of 
_— ſowing diviſion between the parliament and army. 

a This declaration gave the officers and ſoldiers oc- 

caſion to complain openly, „ That they, who had 

« fought for the liberty of the ſubjects of England, 

% were denied the liberty of the ſubject to petition, 

« tho? it were to their general, and merely in 

« things relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling nei- 

« ther with church nor ſtate affairs, and withal, 
ſubmiting it to thegeneraPs judgment, for appro- 
« bation or correction, as he ſaw cauſe.“ 

Mean while the two houſes, intending to execute 
ment lends a their reſolution of ſending forces into Ireland, in the 
tomthe amy manner they had projected, appointed a commitee 
for Ireland. for that purpoſe, and gave them power to form the 
p. 451, 452. regiments of this army, and commiſſion ſuch officers 
as they ſhould judge proper. At the ſame time, 
they reſolved to incourage thoſe who voluntarily 
offered to ſerve in Ireland, and ordered the com- 
miſſioners ſpeedily to execute their charge. 

Theſe commiſſioners (3) repairing to Saffron- 
Walden, the generaPs head-quarters, gave notice to 
0 the officers to aſſemble next day. Then the earl of 
. | . * . | 
ok, Warwick, chief of the commitee, made a ſpeech, 
Holles. exhorting them to accept of the terms oftered by 

the two houſes. When he had done ſpeaking, 
colonel Lambert anſwered, in the name of all the 
officers, and deſired to know, what ſatisfaction 
ſhould be given them concerning four articles, viz. 
arrears, indemnity, maintenance in Ireland, and 
conduct? Sir John Clotworthy replied, That the 
parliament had taken care of all, except the point of 
indemnity, for which an ordinance would be ready 


The parlia- 


Thearmy diſ- 
inclined to 
obey them. 


— 


| 


in a few days. The officers demanded what generals CuARLEsI 
were to command them in Ireland? It was anſwered, An* 1646 
Skippon and Maſley, were named for general and... 
lieutenant-general : but for other commanders, the SY 
parliament had not yet come to any reſolution. 
Then the officers cried out with one voice, that if 
the command was given to Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Skippon, they were ready to march. The com- 
miſſioners, ſeeing the officers inſiſted on what was not 
agrecable to the parliament's intentions, deſired 
ſuch as would lift in the ſervice of Ireland, to come 
to their lodgings in the town, where they would 
give them farther ſatisfaction 3 but very few went 
thither. Alſo then, the reſt prepared a declaration, 
which was preſented to the commiſſioners, wherein 
they ſaid, *« They had reaſon to complain, that they Declaration at 
had received no poſitive anſwer to their deſires. the officers, 
That however, thoſe who in their own perſons Ruſbworth, 
did not ingage for Ireland, would be ready to Vol. VL p. 
promote the ſervice : that if the ſame conduct, 459. 
under which the army had been ſo proſperous in 
England, was continued, it would conduce much 
to their perſonal ingagement in the ſervice of 
Ireland. That this was the general ſenſe of the 
„ officers of the army.” | 
General Fairfax, who had hitherto appeared ex- p. 460, 465: 
ceſſively zealous for the parliament's intereſt, ordered | 
the officers who were diſpoſed to ſerve in Ireland, 
to draw out as many of their men as would ingage 
in that ſervice. But the number was very ſmall, 
and the parliament was informed, there were officers 
who took great pains to diſſuade the ſoldiers from 
this ſervice, and cheriſh the army's diſcontent (4). 
At length, their boldneſs was ſuch, that ſome of Ax' 1647; 
the principal officers ſcrupled not to appear at the Another de. 
head of the mutineers, in a declaration preſented to clatation, 
both houſes. They ſaid, <4 That the miſrepreſen- > 8 
„ tations of their harmleſs intentions to the houſe, * 
having occaſioned hard thoughts, and expreſſions 
5 of the houſe's diſpleaſure againſt them, they hum- 
bly craved leave to offer ſome reaſons to clear 
their proceedings in thoſe paſſages, in their peti- 
tion, which they found moſt obvious to exceptions, 
whereby they hoped to make it evident, that the 
means they uſed, and the method they took, 
was, as they conceived, moſt orderly and inoffen- 
five ; proceeded not in the leaſt from diſtemper, 
and aiming in no meaſure to put conditions on 
the parliament; and from hence might be diſ- 
covered the corruptions of thoſe mens hearts, 
who have been the evil inſtruments of occaſion- 
ing the late declaration againſt them. And, 
&« 1, For the liberty of petitioning, they hoped, 
the honorable houſe of commons would never 
deny it unto them, there being not any thing 
more eſſential to freedom; and particularly, ſince 
they had juſtified and commended it, in their de- 
e claration of the 2d of November, 1642, in theſe 
«© words: It is the liberty and privilege of the 
people, to petition unto us for the eaſe and re- 
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dreſs of their 8 and oppreſſions, and we 
are bound in duty to receive their petitions.? 
«« 2, They preſented not their petition to the 


(1) Whitelock (p. 242.) obſerves upon this occaſion, That this way of petitioning by multitudes of hands to the parliament, 
which was formerly promoted by ſome of both houſes, as a means to carry on their deſigns at that time, began now to 
be made uſe of, and returned upon them, to their great trouble and danger. 


(2) Our author here confounds two different matters. What he ſays was pub 
declaration and vote of both houſes, of the 3oth of March. But the declaration ſent the general to be publiſhed to the regi- 
ments, was to require them „to deſiſt from going on in that petition they were about to preſent to him.” Ruſhworth p- 


440, 44 
(3) 1 


rals and trumpeters, each 2s. 6d. Foot officers; a 
drummers, corporals, each 1 s. p. 454. 

(4) About five thouſand horſe and d 
Holles's Mem. p. 74. 


7 5 
he earl of Warwick, lord Dacres, fir William Waller, ſir John Clotworthy, and major- general Maſſey.---The eſta- 
bliſhment agreed on by the commons then was, officers of horſe: A colonel 128. a day, and for four horſes 8 8. 


A captain 
10 s. and two horſes 4s. A lieutenant 5s. 4d. and one horſe 25. A provoſt-marſhal 3 8. 4d. and two Men 4s. "eng 
captain 8s. a day. A lieutenant 4s. An enſign 2s. 6d. Serjeants, 


ragoons were ordered to remain in pay in England, for defenſe of the kingdom. 


— 


liſhed at the head of the regiments, was only a 


«« houſe, 
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Cnartesl © houſe, but with the approbation, and by the 


An* 1647. mediation of their general, and conſequently, | cers, read to them the votes paſſed in their favor; An? 1647. 
—— << that it could not be repreſented as ſeditious. after which, Skippon made a ſpeech, to ingage them 


c 3, The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions, was | to ſerve under him in Ireland. The officers anſwer- Anſwer of the 

< not true: for the petition had taken its firſt riſe | ed, as this affair concerned the ſoldiers as well as 95 

from among the ſoldiers, and the officers had in- | officers, it was neceſſary to inform them of it, in 1 
„ oaged but in the ſecond place to regulate the ſol- | order to know their reſolution. 


| Ruſhworth, 
diers proccedings, and remove, as near as they | Mean while the parliament, ardently deſiring to Vol. VI. 
&« could, all occaſion of diſtaſte. 


diſband their forces, after that army which was to COLDS 
* 4. They were forced to deſire an act of in- | ſerve in Ireland had been formed, ordered that, be- oe 


e demnity for ſuch actions as they had commited | fore they were diſbanded, a fortnight's pay ſhould Alb 

during the exigency of the war, not warrantable | be added to the fix weeks, formerly voted, and 
„by law, ſince they were liable to be indicted for | that fix weeks pay more ſhould be given to thoſe 

& them in time of peace. who would ingage for the ſervice of Ireland. 
„g. As to their deſiring the royal aſſent, they The troopers and ſoldiers being informed of what The ſoldiers 
never intended thereby to leſſen the parliament's | the generals, ſent by the parliament, had reported defire to con- 

authority; but only uſed it as a provident cau- | to the officers, anſwered, That, as the whole army ſult among 
<< tion for their future ſafety. And they obſerved, | was concerned, they deſired to diſcuſs the affair in pate 
ce that the parliament itſelf had, by offering pro- | a commitee, choſen by themſclves out of every Vol. VI. p. 
„ poſitions, judged the deſiring the King's aſſent] company and troop, who ſhould report the deſires 485. 
% convenient. of cach regiment to a commitee of general officers z 

6. As to the deſire of their arrears, neceſſity | to be by them contracted into a method, and, when 
e inforced them thereto: that their wages had agreed, communicated to both houles, as the ſenſe of 
been hardly earned, and the defire of them could | the army. It is caſy to perceive, in this anſwer, a 
«© not argue them guilty of the leaſt diſcontent, or | ſecret direction of ſome of the malecontents, who 


e intention of mutiny. | intended by this means to be maſters of the ſoldiers 

7. For what concerned the relief of Ireland, refolutions, and compoſe in the army a ſort of par- 
they thought it hard, that thoſe who had volun- | liament, in oppoſition to the two houſes. This It is granted. 
A tarily ſerved in the wars, and left their parents, | demand, whereot perhaps very many foreſaw not They ſet up 
<« trades and livelihoods, and, without any com | the conſequences, being granted, the ſoldiers choſe the council - 
e pulſion, ingaged of their own accords, ſhould, | two out of every company, who were ſtiled Agita- 18% 


2 2 ©. : Tbid. 
< aſter all their free and unwearied labors, he forced | tors, rather Adjutators, to debate upon the matters Clarendon, 
> | and compelled to go out of the kingdom.” 


which were to be brought before the council of Vol. III. p. 

This declaration was ſigned by Thomas Ham- | officers, called, the Council of War, conſiſting of 333... .. 
mond, licutenant-general of the ordnance, ſeven | generals, colonels, licutenant-colonels, majors and Whitelock. 
colonels, ſeven licutenant- colonels, ſix majors, and | captains. Among the agitators few or none were 


a hundred and thirty others, captains and ſubalterns. | above enſign's degree, "Fhele two councils were 


being come to the army, and aſſembling the offi- CHAREHES [ 


Vote to diſ- The tame day this declaration was preſented in | afterwards continued, to the parliaments ex- 
band the parliament, the commons voted, that the army | ceeding detriment, and great advantage of the Inde- 

— HR ſhould be diſbanded, and the ſoldiers have fix pendent chieftains, who eaſily found means to ad- 

Vol. VL wWioecks pay when diſmiſſed. ; mit only ſuch as were devoted to them, or not of 

p. 468. Some days after, major-general Skippon, who | ſufficient ability to penetrate their deſigns. 2 
Petition of was to command in Ireland, and had taken his ſeat However, both houſcs perſiſted in their reſolution The patlia- 
ſome — 4 in the houſe (notwithſtanding the ſelf-: deny ing ordi- | to diſband the army, excepting thoſe who would ment perſiſt 
ments Or hHorie. 


nance, which was no longer regarded) made report, ingage to ſerve in Ireland. To effect this with a thewr deſign 


* ; . to diſband the 
more facility, it was ordered, That their arrears army. 


ſhould be ſpeedily audited, and good ſecurity given Ruſhworth, 
33. of horſe, and produced it, which was immediately | them for what ſhould remain undiſcharged on diſ- Vol. VI. p- 
Whitelock, ordered to be read. Theſe regiments complained of | banding: that none, who had voluntarily ſerved 491. 
p. 245. the many late ſcandals, and falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt | in the wars, ſhould be preſſed for any ſervice be- 
| the army and their proceedings, and alleged the rea- | yond ſea: that an ordinance ſhould be drawn, to 
ſons why they could not ingage in the ſervice of | make proviſion for widows, maimed ſoldiers, and p. 493. 
Ruſhworth, Ireland, under the intended general's conduct. The orphans. This done, both houſes ſetled the manner 
Vol. VI. p. [three] troopers, who brought the letter, were cal- | of diſbanding the army; viz. that the regiments : 
474 led in and examined, concerning the meaning of | ſhould be diſbanded at different times and places, 
ſome expreſſions in the petition; to which they | and that money, to diſcharge what was promiſed 
replied, That the letter being a joint act of thoſe | them, ſhould be ſent to the ſeveral rendezvous. 
ſeveral regiments, they could not give a punctual | But they openly complained of the intention to pay The arniy 
anſwer, being only agents; but if they might have | them only two months arrears on diſbanding, when openly com- 
the queries in writing, they would carry them to the | no leſs than fifty ſix weeks pay was behind. plain. 
regiments, and return their anſwers. Soon after, the general called a council of war, 597 


_—_ that a letter was preſented to him, the day before, 


Vol. III. p. by ſome troopers, in the behalf of eight regiments 


R : >” Whitelock. 
Votes in favor Tho? theſe officers declaration was in itſelf very | at Bury, whereat were preſent more than two hun- ock 
* army. reaſonable, it looked however more like inſolently | dred officers, and communicated to them the votes 


V hitelock. acculing the parliament, than ſubmiſſively apo- of both houſes, adviſing them to a compliance with 
ogiſing. This convinced the commons, that the the parliament's ordinance. But the officers replied, Reaſons why 
evil was greater than at firſt imagined; where- | they looked not on that ordinance as ſatisfactory to the votes are 
fore they paſſed ſeveral votes to give the army ſome | the ſoldiers; 1. Becauſe eight weeks pay was but a thought unſa- 
ſatistaction, and to hinder the increaſe of their dif- | very inconſiderable part of what was due to them, fisfaQory. 
New commiſ Content, At the ſame time, Skippon, Cromwell, | 2. Becauſe no viſible ſecurity was given for their ar- * 
ſioners. Ltcton, and Fleetwood, were ordered to acquaint | rears. 3. Becauſe nothing was done for their vin- 5. 497 : 
the army with what the houſe intended to do for the dication 3 and they, being declared enemies and : 
troops, and that a conſiderable ſum was preparing | ſent home, might hereafter be proceeded againſt 
for their pay, before they were diſbanded. Hither- as enemies, except the declaration was recalled, 
to the commons ſeem not to have penetrated into the Allo at this council was produced and read a pe- The ſoldiers 
army's real aim in their complaints, but hoped to | tition, which had that morning been preſented to threaten. 
appeaſe them by ſome condeſcenſion. general Fairfax, in name of the private ſoldiers of p. 498. 
Thoſe commanders, whom the parliament ſent, | the army, complaining, That it was intended to 


"ISL. 3h. 10 N « Ciſbaud 
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CuaARIL ESI © diſband them without redreſſing their grievances, | 


AN” 1047. 
A 


Fairfax con- 
tracts the ar- 
my's quarters. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. p. 


497, 498. 


The parlia- 


ment recal 
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e and in a ſtrange, unheard of manner, one reg1- 
«© ment apart from another, which poſture could 
« not but render them ſuſpicious to the Kingdom. 
e And therefore they deſired the general would be 
« pleaſed to appoint a rendezvous for the army, and 
« uſe his utmolt indeavors, that they might not be 
« (diſbanded before their grievances were heard, and 
« fully redreſſed; which if not done, they ſhould 
&« be neceſſitated, tho? unwillingly, to do things 
« which might be prevented, by granting their 
&« juſt deſires.” 5 
The council of war, having examined this peti- 
tion, believed, or feigned to believe, it was abſo- 
lately neceſſary to take notice of it, for fear, if 
they ſaw all their deſires rejected, they ſhould 
rendezvous without their officers. It was therefore 
reſolved, that the quarters of the army ſhould be 
contracted, to prevent diſorders, and for the greater 
readineſs to ſuppreſs them. It was manitelt, the 
deſign of this petition, and the council of war's reſo- 
lution, was to break the parliament's meaſures. It 
had been reſolved to ſeparate the army, and diſband 
them at different times and places, in order to do it 
more eaſily ; and contrariwiſe, the army had con- 
tracted their quarters, ſo that they could very 
ſpeedily rendezvous, without any poſhbility of be- 
ing prevented by the parliament. | 
General Fairfax failed not acquainting both houſes 
with the reſult of what had paſſed in the council of 


their commiſ- war, intreating them to procecd with caution, that 


ſioners, 


May zo. 
V 
Whitelock. 


and project 
dividing 
the army. 
Ibid. and p. 
500. 


Vs 


Ibid. 
Whitelock. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VL 
dor, 502, 


Hiolles lem. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. p. 


380 


the army might not be inſenſed, and a rupture inſue, 
which could not but be extremely dangerous. He 
likewiſe wrote that day to the ſpeaker of the com- 
mons, that he was exceſſively uneaſy about the 
army's diſpoſition, and heartily wiſhed ſome means 
could be found to appeaſe the diſtractions, which 
was not in his power: that he was forced to make 
many conceſſions, to prevent worſe inconveniencies. 

Hereupon the two houſes recalled their commiſ- 


ſioners (who were already gone to diſband the army) 


and ſent for the money which had been lodged 11 
ſeveral places for payment of the ſoldiers: but three 
thouſand five hundred pounds, which was conveying 
to London, was, by colonel Rainſborough's men, 
ſtayed at Woodſtock. It was very evident, che 
army was unwilling to be diſbanded; but tie par- 
liament, not being in a condition to command obe- 
dience, were forced to wait *till à more coMventent 
ſeaſon, without however abandoning their deſigu. 
Their intention was to divide the army, under color 
of the neceſlity of ſending forces into Ireland; and, 
to ingage the ſoldiers, it was voted, that a montl!'s 
pay ſhould be given gratis to all who would quit 
their regiments, and ſerve in Ireland. They hop«!, 
by this means, to form a body of forces equal, ii 
not ſuperior to thoſe who refuſed obedience, wherein 
they were greatly deceived. Mean while, to give 
the army ſome ſatisfaction, it was ordered by the 
commons, That the ſubordinate officers and ſoldiers 
ſhould have all their arrears, deducting for free 
quarters, according to the accuſtomary regulations : 
that the commiſſion officers ſhould have one month's 
pay more added to the two months arrears formerly 
voted: laſtly, that the declaration, againſt thoſe 
who drew up the firſt petition, ſhould be razed out 
of the houle's journal (1). But all this ſufficed not to 


— — — 


content the army, who were reſolved not to be ſa- CHARLEII 
tisfied. The directors of theſe proceedings were ir- AN' 16 47 
tirely for keeping up this army, in order to be able Cy 
to oppoſe the Preſbyterians, who were ſuperior in 
the parliament. So the reaſons alleged by thoſe 
officers and ſoldiers being only pretenſes, had even 


all their demands been complied with, others would 


have been deviſed to prevent their diſbanding; 
and indeed it will preſently appear that, leſt all their 
deſires ſhould be granted, they added new ones, 
which the parliament could not concede. 

It was eaſy to percelve, that every thing tended The diviſon 
to a breach between the honſes and their ſol- between the 
diery. The parliament accuſed the army of mutiny parliament 
and ſedition (2); and theſe pretended. that thoſe, and army 
under color of ſending ſuccors to Ireland, medi- N 
tated forming a new army, to become maſters of Mem. 
the kingdom when the old one ſhould be caſhiered, Ruſhworth, 
or to kindle a freſh war in caſe the troops refuſed Vol. VI. p. 
to obey. But theſe contending partics were far from Ie 
being upon: Aity. The army had the ſword JW 
DEINg upon any equality 8 Vol. I. p. 
in their hands, and tho' ſome officers and ſoldiers 190. 
nad quited their regiments for the ſervice of Ireland, 
their number was inconſiderable (3): all the reſt re- 
mained united, and were ſupported by moſt of the 
generals, who, bearing no good-will to the parlia- 
ment, privately cheriſhed the diſcontent. The two 
houſes had no forces to compel the army to obe- 
dience, and therefore were terribly imbaraſſed. 
They durſt not drive thoſe armed bands to extremi- 
ties, and contrariwiſe they evidently ſaw that the 
diſcord was fomented bythe leading Independents, 
who fought the parliament's deſtruction, for fear 
the parhament ſhould deſtroy them, as indeed 
both houſes intended. | 

1 his thereforc was a critical juncture; the point 
being to know who ſhould be maſter, the parlia- 
ment, or the Independent taction. But theſe latter 
had on their fid- the army, and that alone balanced 
tie power and authority of both houſes. So well 
had they taken their nicaſures, by means of the agi- 
cators, that the army was become a ſort of republic, 
where the private ſoldiers ſuffrages were upon a level 
with thoſe of the generals; nay, the ſoldiers deemed 
not themſelves obliged to follow or to aſk the ad- 
vice of their officers. Hence aroſe confuſion, which 
was futirred to prevail. All was tranſacted in 
ame of the army, a looſe term, implying ſome- 
tines the council of war alone, ſometimes the coun- 
ci] of agitators, che., both councils together, and 
now the agitacors of ſo: e purticular regiments. In 
this latter ſcnſe muſt be un de ſtood the enterpriſe 
performed, in the army's nome, by the agitators 
of ſome regiments of horſe, of forcibly carrying 
off King Charles from Holmby-houſe, to New- 
market (4). 

To execute this deſign, they pitched on cornet Charles for- 
Joyce, one of the agitators of his regiment, who, cibly carried 
from a taylor before the war, was become a commiſ- away from 
ſion officer, and had ſignaliſed himſelf by his bravery. 8 g 
Joyce, being put at the head of fifty horſe, marched 1 
directly to Holmby, and came there by night, after Vol. III. 
the King was in bed. Having ſecured the avenues, p. 36. 
he went up, with two or three more, to his Ma- Heath. 
jeſty's chamber, and cauſed the door to be opened. — 
That Prince riſing, inquired of him his meaning. * 
Joyce anſwered, he would conduct him to the Vol. VI. 


p-. 503, 513, 


545, 549. 


(i) Here (ſays Whitelock Mem. p. 250.) the parliament began to ſurrender themſelves and their power into the hands of their N 


own army. 


Vol. I. p. 


(:) Some moved, That the petitioning ſoldiers might be declared traitors. Others reſolved to ſecure Cromwell, but he being i "i" 
- Advertiſed of it, went to the army. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 190. 10 


(3) Not above fiſteen hundred, or two thouſand. See Holles's Mem. p. 76, and Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. p. 447, &c. — 


(4) Ludlow (Vol. I. p. 191.) gives this reaſon for ſeizing his Majeſty. 


That the agitators were afraid, thoſe who 


had ſhewed themſelves ſo forward to cloſe with the King out of principle, upon any terms, would, for their own preſerva- 
tion, receive him without any, or rather put themſelves under his protection; that they might the better ſubdue the army, 


and reduce them to obedience by force. 


army; 
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CuAxLESsI army; they having received certain advice, there 


An? 1647. was a deſign to convey him away by force. 


The 


King aſked him, whether he had the generals or- 


Is conducted 
to Newmar- 
ket. 
Whitelock. 
Ruſhworth, 


The army's 
petition to 
Fairſax. 


p. 305. 


ders? He replied, no; but that he was authoriſed 
by the army: and, as he had a piſtol in his hand, 
ſufficiently intimated, it was by that he was chiefly 
impowered (1). The parliament's commiſſioners, 
who were at Holinby to take care of his Majeſty, 
would have oppoſed this violence: but that Prince's 
guard refuſed to make any reſiſtance; and the troops 
which were in the neighboring villages, to relieve that 
guard daily, would not come. Finally, after many 
diſputes, all the King could obtain was to ſtay' till 
morning. That ſame night he wrote a few lines, 
which he intruſted with the earl of Dumfermling, to 
acquaint the two houſes, he was carried away from 
Holmby againſt his will, and that they, ſhould not 
give any credit to what he might afterwards ſub- 
ſcribe to, while he was under reſtraint, Next 
morning, he went 1nto the coach, and was con- 


ducted by Joyce, who carried him that night to 


colonel Montague's, and next day to Newmarket. 

While all this paſſed, general Fairfax having ap- 
pointed a rendezvous of the army, at Newmarket, 
tor the fourth and fifth of June, the ſeveral regi- 
ments addreſſed him with a petition, complaining 
of the votes paſſed in parliament, the twenty-firit 
and twenty-fitth of May, as not ſatisfactory; for 
theſe reaſons. | | | 

* 1, That eight weeks arrear, to be paid at diſ- 
e banding, was but a mean reward for all their 


_« Jabors, and a very ſlender ſupply to carry them 


&« to their homes, and ſet them up again in their 
« former callings and conditions. 

& 2, That, in the orders given for ſtating their 
ce accompts, they found no conſideration or regard 
«© had of their arrears, incurred in the former army 
« commanded by the earl of Eſſex, which to moſt 
« of them were much greater than thoſe under the 
% New Model. 1 5 | | 

«© 3. That three ſhillings per week was to be 
« abated to foot ſoldiers for quarters, which was 
« more than they ſhould have paid for themſelves, 
cc if they timely had their pay. 

“ 4, That there was no proviſion, or allowance, 
&« made in relation to any quarters diſcharged by 
„ them. | 

& 5, That, contrary to cuſtom, no trooper was 
% capable of allowance for arrears, unleſs he deli- 
e vered in his horſe and arms. 

«© 6, That the viſible ſecurity, for what arrears 


c ſhould not be paid at diſbanding, appeared to 


ce them inſufficient. 

&« +, That the ordinance voted, to exempt from 
& preſſing, for the ſervice of Ireland, ſuch as had 
& ſerved as voluntiers in the army, was defective; 
« becauſe, after their diſcharge, it was very difh- 
c cult for them to obtain a teſtimonial of their 
ce paſſed ſervices. 58 

« 8, That the ordinance for maintenance of 
ce maimed ſoldiers, &c. had not yet paſſed in par- 
4 lament. 

«© 9. That the ordinance for indemnity ſeemed to 
& make but ſlender proviſion for their ſafety. 

“ 10. That no reparation had been made to 
« thoſe officers of the army, who had been, at 
« ſeyeral times, ſent for to attend the parliament 
&« as delinquents, tho* they had been found inno- 
. Cent, | 

% 11, That there had been yet nothing de- 
« clared, by the parliament, to clear them, as to 
« their right of petitioning. 


(This article contained alſo very heavy com- 
plaints againſt the parliament's arbitrary power.) 

« 12, That the declaration made againſt the 
e army was yet ſtanding in force. 

« 13. That nothing had yet been done towards 
% the diſcovery or cenſure of thoſe who had 
«© wronged the army, and abuſed the parliament, 
% ſo as to procure the proceeding againſt them, 
*« with relation to their petition.” 

It is eaſy to perceive, theſe complaints were but 
mere pretenſes, or at leaſt, had not the army re- 
ſolved to be diſſatisfied on any terms, theſe dit- 
terences might poſſibly have becn adjuſted. But 
this was only a preparative to what they had de- 
termined on. Next day, June the fifth, the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers ſubſcribed a paper, which they 
intitled, A ſolemn Ingagement,“ whereby they 
conſented to diſband, when required by the parlia- 
ment, but on condition, * That they ſhould firſt 
have ſuch ſatisfaction, in relation to their griev- 
ances, and ſuch ſecurity, as to their perſons, as 


* ſhould be agreed unto by a council, to conſiſt 


cc 


e the army) with two commiſſion officers, and 
„ two ſoldiers, to be choſen for each regiment ; 


& and declared that, without ſuch ſatisfaction, and 


& ſuch ſecurity, they would not willingly diſband, 
e nor ſulfer themſelves to be diſbanded or di- 
e vided.” | 

This ingagement was ſeconded with petitions 
from the inhabitants of the counties of Eſſex, Sut- 
folk and Norfolk, intreating the general, not to 


ſulfer the army to be diſbanded 'till all matters 


relating to the government were ſetled. 


June the ſeventh, both houſes received from the The generals 
general a letter, acquainting them, that the ſoldiers letter about 
at Holmby had brought the King thence by con- carrying off 
ſent; having thought proper to ſccure his perſon, 8 


thro? apprehenſion of forces gathering to fall upon 
them and force him out of their hands : that, as 
ſoon as he knew it, he ſent colonel Whaley's regi- 
ment to guard his Majeſty ; after which, for pre- 
vention of danger, he had ſent two regiments more 
to reinforce colonel Whaley : that Whaley had de- 
ſired the King and the commiſſioners, in his name, 
to return to Holmby; but his Majeſty was 
not willing to go back : that, upon this, he had 
ſent fir Hardreſs Waller, and colonel Lambert, to 
deſire the commiſſioners to think of returning to 


Holmby; but that the commiſſioners refuſed to 


act in diſpoſing of the King. He affirmed moreover, 
That neither himſelf, nor the officers about him, 
nor the body of the army, were concerned in remov- 
ing the King; proteſting, that it was his, as well 
as the army's deſire, to ſtudy ſetling a firm peace: 
that they bad no intention to oppoſe Preſbytery, 


.or ſet up the Independent government, but to leave 


all to the wiſdom of the parliament, without ad- 
vancing any particular party or intereſt, 

It is ſtrangely unaccountable, that the King 
ſhould be removed from Holmby, by fifty troopers, 
without any orders from general Fairfax,or the offi- 
cers about him, and without. conſent of the body 
of the army 3 and that the general officers ſhould 
ſuffer him to be in the center of the army's quarters, 
without inquiring after thoſe who gave, or thoſe 
who executed ſuch orders. This evidenced its con- 
taining ſome myſtery, which was not thought pro- 
per ſhould be diſcovered to the parliament, and that 
Joyce knew he ſhould be protected, if called to ac- 
count. On the other hand, notwithſtanding King 
Charles had notified to both houſes, that he was 


— 


— Saas vs wo 2 


2 


rh Tino * ö 1 ded him. Whereupon the King 
The King requiring Joyce to ſhew his commiſſion, he ſhewed the ſoldiers who attended pon th g 
BY & Believe big notes Ft are written in a very legible character. Warwick's Mem. p. 299.— There being five 


hundred proper men on horſeback, ſays Whitelock, p. 251. 


unwillingly 


of thoſe general officers (who had concurred with 


CHARLTSI 
Ax' 1647. 
— mmmngh 


Ingagement 
ſigned by the 
army. 
Roſhworth, 
Vol. VI. 


Whitelock, 


Idem. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. p. 
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HARLesl unwillingly removed (1), it appears, by the gene. 
Ax' 1647. ral's letter, that his Majeſty conſented to it, and 
LW — would not return to Holmby, when in his power. 

All this ſeems ſuperlatively myſterious, and I be- 
lieve the public was never fully informed of 
what paſſed before Charles's removal. What fol- 
lowed makes it conjectured, that ſome of the gene- 
ral officers believed it abſolutely neceſſary for their 
intereſt to have his Majeſty in their power, at a 
time when they believed there was reaſon to fear the 
parliament would ſtrike up ſome agreement with 
him; and that they cauſed him to be taken from 
Holmby by pci ſons without warrant, well know- 
ing, they ſhould be powerful enough to prevent 
this afſuir's being ſtrictly ſcrutiniled. Poſſibly, 
King Charles himfelf was privy to it; ſince he was 
unwilling to return to Holmby, and appcared, for 
ſome time much more at eaſe in the army's 
hands, than while in thoſe of the parliament. 
Votes of the The commons, ſeeing the army maſter of his 
commons. Majeſty's perſon, and no way diſpoſed to diſpand, 
Ruſhworth, reſolved at laſt, by their votes, to ſhew the public, 
Vol. VI. p. that the imputations laid to their charge by the 
wy” army were groundleſs, and that they were not 
ſwayed by tclfiſh motives. So, June the tenth, 


they confirmed the ſelt-denying ordinance, and de- 


clared void all places held by members of parlia- 
ment. They voted, “ That the lands and eſtates 
« of all members of the houſe ſhould be liable to 
« the law for the payment of their debts.” They 
appointed a day to hear informations againſt mem- 
bers, and ordered, that no member ſhould here- 
after receive any reparation for damages, till the 
| public debts were firſt ſatisfied. 
The army However, the army began to march, and ad- 
marches to- Vanced to St. Albans, within twenty miles of 
wards Lon- London. At the ſame time, general Fairfax ſent to 
don. both houſes the reſult of the late council of war, at 
p. 552, 553 Newmarket, and intreated them to think of ſome 
Complaints of © WOE" 
the army a- Way to ſatsfy the troops. : 
gainft certain The army's approach, caft both the parliament 
members. and city into the utmolt conſternation, and an or- 
p. 552, 554- dinance was paſſed, to inable the commitee of the 
8 London milicia to raiſe horſes. They ſeemed to 
p. 38. intend to put themſelves in a poſture of defenſe 
againſt the army. Waitiin a few hours after, the 
city received a letter, ſigned by Fairfax and all 
the other general officers, complaining, That cer- 
tain members of parliament indeavored to ingage 
the kingdom in a new war, as having no other 
way to protect themſelves from the puniſhment 
they juſtly deſerved. Adding, that they deſired 
no alteration in the civil government, nor in the 
leaſt to hinder the ſctling of Preſbyterianiſm, nei— 
ther did they intend any evil to the city, if they 
appeared not to aililt that wicked party, who would 
imbroil them and the kingdom: that they were 
ready to remove at a farther diſtance, if they were 
aſſurcd, that a ſpeedy ſetlement of things was in 


hand : that, if after all, the city ſhould be ſeduced 


to take arms againſt the army, ruin and deſtruction 
would inſue. 
The parlia- This letter was communicated to the parliament, 
ment labor to who wrote to deſire general Fairfax, that the army 
divide the might not come within twenty-five miles (2) of the 


r ci y; but it was already advanced to St. Albans. 
2 de Trat very day, the commons ordered, that the ſum 
Kuthworth, Of ten thoufand pounds ſhould be paid to ſuch offi- 
Vol. VI. cers and foldicrs as ſhould leave the army and in- 


p. 553» 555: gage in the ſervice of Ireland; wherewith the 


— 
— 


— 
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army was highly diſpleaſed, plainly perceiving the CHARLVZSI 
parliament's deſign was to divide them. Ax' 1647 
Next day, on a falſe rumor of the army's near 
approach to London, the magiſtracy of that city and put them. 
ordered all the trained-bands to aſſemble, on pain Ye in a 
of death : but preſently after the order was re- poſure of de- 


voked ; however, ſoldiers were liſted by order of wy 


8 June 12. 
parliament. P. 557. 
In this interval, the common, council of London Thecommon. 


ſent to the general officers a reply, wherein they council'sletter 


laid, That the city intended no evil to the army, to the general. 
but only to defend the parliament and themſelves 
againſt any unlawful violence: that they did not 
take arms with intent to hinder the army's obtain- 
ing their juſt demands: that, on the contrary, they 
had preſented their addreſſes to the parliament for 
the obtaining thereof; and only requeſted, they 
would demand no more than what ſhould be juſt 


and reaſonable. 


That ſame day, the parliament ſent commiſ- 
ſioners to the army, to know what were their de- 
fires. The general anſwered, in letters to both 
houſes, That the army offered, for a month's pay, 
not to draw their quarters nearer to London, with- 
out firſt giving thereof notice to the parliament's 
commiſſioners, 

Mean while, the army continued to render them- 
felves formidable, as well by their propinquity, as 


p. 560. 


their demands, which daily roſe higher. They 


at firſt proteſted, they would not intertere in any 
thing not immediately relatirg to themſelves, and 
that their intention was to leave the care of the 
government to the wiſdom of both houſes : bur, 
when they found the parliament gave way, and 
wanted power or reſolution, they advanced one-ſtep 
farther, and, by a declaration, addreſſed to both 
houſes, demanded : 
„ 1. That the houſes might be purged of ſuch The army's 
members as, for their delinquency, or for cor- declaration. 
W gona or undue elections, ought not to ſit June 4g 
ce there. ee 
That thoſe perſons who had appeared againſt * 
the army, might ſpeedily be diſabled from do- 
ing the like; and, for that purpoſe, might be 
made incapable of being the ſoldiers judges, 
* when diſbanded. 
* 3. That ſome determinate period of time 
be ſet for the continuance of that and future par- 
liaments, beyond which none ſhould continue; 
that the members of the houſe might not have 
the temptation or advantage of unlimited power 
to perpetuate injuſtice or oppreſſion, but might 
be in a capacity to taſte of ſubjection as well 
« as rule. | | 
* 4. That parliaments might not be adjourn- 
able or diſſolvable, any other ways, than by their 
* own conſent. | 
*© 5. That the right and freedom of the people 
to preſent petitions to the parliament might be 
cleared and vindicated, 
6. That the large powers given to commitees, 
or deputy lieutenants, might be taken away, or 
regulated. . 
5 7. That the kingdom might be righted and 
publicly fatisfied, in point of accounts for the 
„ ſums which had been levied and paid. 

« 8, Thar, after public juſtice was firſt ſatisfied, 
by ſome few examples on delinquents, a general 
e act of oblivion ſhould be paſſed.” 

After theſe demands, the army proteſted, ** That 
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(1) At a conference, June the fifteenth (ſays the laſt cited Memorialiſt, in the ſame page) between the Scotiſh commiſſioners, 
and the commitzc of both houſes, lord Dumfermling acquainted them, that the King commanded him to tell them. That his 
« Majity was unwillingly taken away by a party of the army, and that he deſired both houſes to maintain the laws ot the 
« land; and that tho' his Majeſty might ſign many things in this condition, yet he would not have them believed, *till farther 


„ notice from him.” f 
(2, Wanclock iays, fifteen miles, Mem. p. 252. 


[ 


«© their 
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CrarLesl1 << their deſign was not to overthrow Preſbytery, 
An? 1647. © and eſtabliſh the Independent government: but 
Loy = < they only deſired, that there might be ſome et- 
« fectual courſe taken, that ſuch who, upon con 
<« ſcientious grounds, differed from the eſtabliſhed 
« forms, might not for that be debared from the 
common rights, liberties, or benefits belonging 
« equally to all, while they lived ſoberly and in- 
<< offenſively towards others, and peaceably and 
«& faithfully towards the ſtate.” 
The army ac- One may readily perceive, the army no longer 
cuſes eleven contented themſelves with medling in their own 
members. affairs, but wanted to have a ſhare in the civil go 


7 vernment. The houſe of commons contained very 
566. able heads, who penetrated the Independents views, 
olles's and would have baffled them, had they been ſup- 

Mem. ported with power. To this end it was, they had 

2 projected the forming, out of the old, a new army 

| WY ' for Ireland, and to caſhire all the other forces. 

L.. This project tended directly to the Independent 

Ruſhworth, party's deſtruction. Accordingly, Cromwell and 

Vol. VI. his aſſociates uſed all their beſt efforts to counter- 

* mine their adverſaries artifices, of inſpiring the 

army with diſcontent, and cheriſhing it in the 
manner we have ſpecified. In ſhort, having tried 
the parliament, they believed themſelves ſtrong 
enough to give a bolder ſtroke, in_ uſing always 
the army's name, which they had moulded to 
their purpoſes. To this end, they cauſed it to 
be reſolved, in a council of war, that the army 
ſhould prefer a charge againſt the ableſt and 
moſt powerful members of the commons, who 
in a manner governed and directed the houſe ; be- 
ing thoſe whom the Independent party had moſt 
to apprehend. This reſolution taken, the army 
deputed ſome officers to carry to the parliament, in 
their name, a charge againſt eleven members ; viz. 
Holles, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, 
Maynard, Maſſey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and 
Nichols. 

2 The general articles of their charge were: 

Ani e 1, That the perſons above-named had, in a 

__ « violent and arbitrary manner, infringed the 


« rights and liberties of the nation, and indea- 
&« yored, by indirect and corrupt practiſes, to de- 
e lay and obſtruct juſtice. 
& 2, That the army, being until the middle of 
« March laſt in a very orderly condition, and ready, 
c either quietly to have diſbanded, or elſe to have 
<« ingaged in the ſervice of Ireland, thoſe mem- 
<< bers had indeavored, by falſe informations, to 
« beget miſunderſtandings and jealouſies in the par- 
« liament againſt the army. 
43. That whereas the parliament might have 
ec had, out of the army, a force intirely ſufficient 
for the reduction of Ireland, thoſe perſons had 
attempted to pull the army in pieces, and put 
the kingdom to the trouble and expenſe of raiſ- 
ing a new force for that ſervice. ; 
„ 4, That they had diverted the forces ingaged 
for the ſervice of Ireland, and indeavored to 
apply them to carry on deſperate deſigns of their 
own in England; and had alſo raiſed new forces, 
under pretenſe to guard the parliament, and ri- 
vately liſted officers and ſoldiers, for imbroiling 
the kingdom in a new and bloody war. 
« 5, That they had invited and incouraged di- 
verſe reformades, with other officers and 1oldiers 
tumultuouſly to gather together at Weſtminſter, 
to affright and aſſault the members of parlia- 
ment.“ 


The very next day, the army ſent propoſals to CARL ESI 
the commons, wherein they deſired: AN” 1647. 


That the perſons impeached might be fort 


*« with ſuſpended from ſiting in the houſe, The army's | 
That there might be a month's pay imme- 1 
% diately ſent to the army. | , ny.” * 


That if the officers and ſoldiers of the army, 
* who had ingaged for Ireland, or thoſe who had 
deſerted the army and come to London, had 
« ſince then received more than a month's pay, 
“ there might be ſo much more money ſent down 
to the army. 

„ That during the debate and tranſaction, be- 
„e twixt the parliament and army, about raiſing 
«© and liſting new forces, the parliament would not 
« ſuifer any new forces to be raiſed within the 
+ kingdom.” 

Theſe demands ſtrangely imbaraſſed both 
houſes. They could not reject them without 
furniſhing the army with. a pretenſe to march for 
London, where was nothing ready to oppoſe 
chem; and, by conceding, gave them occaſion 
to make farther demands, This perplexity was 
the greater, as ſeveral counties ſeconded the army, 
and pretended, it was abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
tinue them, to ſtop the progreſs of that arbitrary RS AO 
power which the parliament aſſumed, We have Some counties 
already ſeen, that the counties of Eſſex, Suffolk fide with the 
and Norfolk had, in ſome meaſure, declared for 9 
the army. Thoſe of Bucks and Hertford followed Vol. VI. 
this example, and Glamorganſhire openly com- p. 520, 559, 
plained, by deputies ſent purpoſely, that the peo- 573, 575» 
ple were n the parliament and by their 578. 
commitees ſetled in the ſeveral counties (1). 

Both houſes hereupon thought proper to The patlia- 
divert this impending ſtorm, by giving ſatisfac- ment reſolve 
tion to the army, in order to remove all pretenſe to fatisfy the 
of complaint; for it was eaſy to perceive that was 4 * 
what they wanted. It was therefore reſolved, That p. 574, 575, 
the order for liſting forces, and the permiſſion 551i. 
given to the commitee of the London militia, to 
augment the trained-bands, ſhould be void: that 
the army ſhould have a month's pay, and the gene- 
ral be required to remove it forty miles from Lon- p. 582. 
don. Some days after, a month's pay was alſo 
granted to the Northern forces; and, to let the 
army ſee there was no deſign to diſband them, 
the parliament paſſed an ordinance for raiſing ſixty 


thouſand pounds per month for their maintenance, 
and for the ſervice of Ireland (2). Laſtly, the p. 584 
houſe of commons wrote to general Fairfax, that hitelock. 


they were ready to receive from him any particular 
charge againſt the eleven accuſed members. 

This condeſcenſion might have produced peace The army not 
between the parliament and army, had peace been contented. 
what the army deſired. But inſtead of being ob- 
liged to the parliament for this compliance, they 
were rather inſenſed at it, as being ſenſible that its 
deſign was only to break their meaſures, by taking 
away all pretenſe of complaint. They would have 
been better pleaſed, that all their demands had been 
denied, in order to have a plauſible excuſe to be 
their own carvers. They were afraid the parlia- 
ment, by indeavoring to gain time, would pri- 
vately take meaſures, the effects whereof would not 
appear perhaps ' till it ſhould be too late to prevent 
them. Wherefore, far from being contented, they June 23, | 
preſented to the parliament a remonſtrance, wher | 
by they ſufficiently diſcovered their diſinclination to 
any ſort of agreement. This remonſtrance con- 


tained theſe complaints of the officers and ſoldiers : 


m—_— 


(1) It was ſtrange 
all their application to the general and the army, 
were afraid of doing any thing contrary to them. 


worth, Vol. VI. p. 582. 


ſays Whitelock Mem. p 254. to ſee, how ſeveral counties, and the citizens of London, began to make 
_ 4 * the parliament, and all looked upon the army in the chief place, and 


(2) This monthly ſum was raiſed, by rating each county at ſo much. Eſſex paid the ſum. of 45471. 98. 5d. See Ruſn - 


Ne 56. Vor. II. 
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CARLEZsI That they had yet received no anſwer or re- 
Aw' 1647. © ſolution about the eleven accuſed members.” This 
Cy point they largely inſiſted upon, and pretended, 
Other de- they could not expect they ſhould be called to 
mands of the “ account, ſo long as they continued in ſuch 
army. % power, both in the houſe, and in all the com- 


in « mitees of the higheſt truſt, as they actually 


p. 585. . | 
« That the army was commmanded to forty 
« miles diſtance from London, and his Majeſty's 
« perſon demanded immediately to Richmond- 
% houſe, within eight miles of London, to put his 
« Majeſty within reach of thoſe mens power. _ 
„ That it was induſtriouſly publiſhed, that his 
« Majeſty was kept a priſoner in the army, and 
& barbarouſly and uncivilly uſed 3 but all ſug- 
« geſtions of that ſort were moſt falſe. | 
Laſtly, after many complaints of public and 


June 15. 


private grievances, they ſaid, “ that they ſhould 
« be inforced, by the parliament's affected delays, | 


« to take extraordinary courſes to put things to a 
« ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by Thurſday next they re- 
« ceived aſſurance and ſecurity on the following 
4 articles: | | 


„ 1. That the declaration, inviting men to de- 


« ſert the army, may be recalled and annulled. 

„ 2, That the army may be preſently paid up, 
« equally to thoſe who have deſerted it. 

« 92, That his Majeſty's coming to Richmond 


« may be ſuſpended 3 and, in the mean time, no 


« place may be appointed, for his Majeſty's reſi- 
« dence, any nearer to London, than the parlia- 
« ment will allow the army's quarters to be. 
« 4, That the members charged may be forth- 
« with ſuſpended the houſe. | 
« 5, That thoſe who have deſerted the army 
« may be igſtantly diſcharged, and receive no 
« more of their arrears 'till the army be firſt ſa- 
„ tisfied. | | 
« 6, That both parliament and city may be 
4 freed from thoſe multitudes of reformades, 
« and other ſoldiers, who flock together about 
„ London. 


« -, That all liſtings, or raiſings of new forces 


« may be effectually ſuppreſſed. 3 
8. That the perplexed affairs of the kingdom, 
« and thoſe concerning the army, may be put into 
« ſome ſpeedy way of ſetling and compoſure (1).” 
It was viſible the army ſought a pretext to quar- 
: Ab- fel, and it was their intereſt to break very ſpeedi- 
22 ly, for fear ſecret meaſures might be taken 
p. 593. againſt them; ſo it was the parliament's buſineſs 
to gain time. To that purpoſe, they impowered 
their commiſſioners in the army to treat with them 
upon all points in diſpute. 
The eleven Mean while, the commons voted, < That, by 
eg e de- c the law, no judgment can be given to ſuſpend 
eee & the eleven members from ſiting in the houſe, 
ſeves. «« upon the papers preſented from the army, be- 
June 25. fore the particulars be produced, and prooſs 
P- 592, 593. $* made.” But a good expedient was found to 
molify this refuſal, viz. that the parties accuſed 
ſnould, of their on accord, deſire leave to abſent 
themſelves from the houſe ; which was granted, 
and the army remained ſatisfied. 
Fairfax writes About this time, the army drawing a little 
to the city. nearer London, probably with deſign to awe 
June 26. the parliament, general Fairfax wrote to the 
_—_ lord-mayor and aldermen, that they had nothing 
to fear trom the army, who had no ill intention 


Both honſes 
ſend deputies 


againſt the city. And in effect it was in a council CnARTLISI 
of war reſolved, That there ſhould be no farther Ax? 1647 
advance of the army than to Uxbridge. —— 

Certain it is, that very many, both in city and The parlia- 
parliament, wifhed to fee a breach between the ment content 
two houſes and army. Some, doubtleſs, ima- 8 
gined ſuch a rupture would be very advantageous to . 
the King, and that one or other of the two parties 
would join with, and de directed by him: nay, 
even his Majefty flattered himſelf with theſe hopes. 

The army fhewed great regard for him, and ſome 

of the officers even hinted to him, they were la- 

| boring for his reſtoration. For this reaſon, the 

two houſes judged it very neceſſary to avoid a 

| breach, which could not but produce many per- | 
nicious effects. Both houſes therefore voted, that Ruſhworth, 
they conſidered the army commanded by genera] Vol. VI. 
Fairfax, as their army, and would make proviſion P- 595» 5977 
for their maintenance. It was farther ordered, that 

they ſhould have a month's pay, and no officer 

or ſoldier ſhould quit the army without licenſe 

from that general; that all reformades ſhould re- 

| move from London, and his Majeſty reſide no 

nearer London than the camp. Theſe votes heing p. 596. 
communicated to the army, they ſeemed there- Whitelock; 
with fo well pleaſed, that they reſolved to remove 

from London, to ſhew they intended to uſe no 

force upon the parliament 3 and the head-quarters 

were appointed at Wickham. | | | 

While both houſes were indeavoring to content Plot at Lon: 
the army, a conſpiracy was forming in London, to — 
compel the parliament to take other meaſures, and ang , 
oppoſe the army (2). It mortified the Preſby- 
terians to ſee the Independents gain ſo much 
ground, and they cenſured both houſes for thus 
meanly complying with the army. The magiſtrates 
of London came into this combination, as well 
as the moſt zealous Preſbyterian parliament-mem- 
bers, who had not been able. to hinder the late 
votes for preventing a breach with the army. The Ruſhworth; 
managers of this plot had ſent private agents into Vol. VI. 
Scotland to deſire aſſiſtance: nay, it was whiſpered P. 597- 627. 
in London, that Scotland was about declaring 
againſt the army, 

The firſt ſtep taken by the conſpirators, was to Petition of 
preſent to the parliament a petition, from the com- the common. 
mon- council of London, wherein they expreſſed council to the 
ſome ſuſpicion of their procedure. This was douht- k —— 
leſs, in order to have a pretenſe to complain more 4 Ay 
openly afterwards; and to begin to leſſen the peo- Whitelock, 
ples pre- poſſeſſion in favor of the parliament. In 
this petitton, the city complained of the arbitrary 
power exerciſed by the parliament's commitees, as 
well as of the ill- management of the public money, 
and deſired: | . 

„1. That preſent command be given, that no 
officer of war, or ſoldier, do enter London, 
under pretenſe of receiving their arrears, 

5 2. That ſuch officers and ſoldiers as are already 
« paid, if their uſual habitation and imployment 
have been within London, be injoined forthwith 
< to betake themſelves to their calling; and ſuch 
eas have dwellings in the country, be required to 
_«« depart within two days after publication. 

„ 3. That all who have been in arms againſt 
ce the parliament, be injoined upon pain of impri- 

«« ſonment, within twenty-four hours after publica- 
« tion, to repair to their ſeveral habitations. | 

« 4 That ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as have 

« come in from the army, and received their mo- 


(1) In theſe declarations and tranſactions of the army, colonel Ireton was chiefly imployed, or took upon him the buſineſs of 
the pen. And having been bred in the Middle- Temple, and learned ſome grounds of the law of England, and being of a work- 
ing and laborious brain and fancy, he ſet himſelf much upon theſe buſineſſes, and was therein incouraged and aſſiſted by lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell, his father-in-law, and by colonel Lambert, who had likewiſe ſtudied in the Inns of Court, and was of a 


ſubtil working brain, Whitelock, p. 254- 


(2) It was chiefly carried on by the eleven members and their friends. One Ccſens, alderman of Newcaſtle, was imployed to 


negociate with the Scots. Whitelock, p. 257. 261. 


<< nies, 
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arbitrary power whatſoever in futuro, and re- 


* nies, may be otherwiſe diſpoſed of as the parlia- 
«« ment ſhall think fit. i 

* 5. That all perſons whatſoever, who are poſ- 
6 fſeſſed of any monies or goods belonging to the 
public, may be injoined to bring the ſame, within 
one month after publication, into ſome public 
« treaſury, | 

„ 6, That all revenues be managed, under ſuch 
«© commiſſions, and by ſuch perſons as, notwith- 
« ſtanding any privilege of parliament, may be 
held to ſuch rules as are, or ſhall be preſcribed 
<< tnerein. 

, the 1 would, for the pre- 
e ſent, lay aſide all buſineſſes of leſſer conſequence, 
« and improve their time and utmoſt indeavor, 
hat ſuch laws may be prepared for his Majeſty's 
< concurrence, as may ſetle the government of the 


| 


c church} ſecure the people from all unlawful and 


* ftore his Majeſty to his juſt rights and authority, 
according to the covenant, 

« 8. And, that the people may be better ſe- 
ce cured to injoy the intended effects of ſuch laws 
«* as ſhall be ſo made with the royal aſſent ; that 


6 eſpecial care be taken, that all officers of ſtate, 


<« and other miniſters of juſtice, may be perſons | 


0 


c of honor, of conſiderable intereſt, and of known 
< integrity. | 


&« 9. That the parliament would pleaſe to pro- 


4 vide for carrying on the affairs in Ireland. 

« 10. That, by juſt and good means, the cor- 
ce reſpondence with Scotland may be maintained 
& and preſerved. | 

& 11. That the houſe of commons would pleaſe 
ce to give order for a ſpeedy examination of all 
% unlawful elections, and returns of the members 
& thereof. 

«© 12, That ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken, 
c for the deciding all cauſes formerly determinable 
c jn the court of admiralty. _ 

« 13. That ſatisfaction being made, by delin- 
ee quents, an act of oblivion may be paſſed,” 

To inſenſe the Londoners agunſt the army, it 
was rumored, that they deſigned to declare for the 


o 
o 


conſequently were vexed to ſee themſelves obliged CHARLES! 
to ſtoop to the Independents, who were maſters of An* 1647. 
the army. Among the Preſbyterian members, not wv 
a few of them, being men of ſanguine conſtitutions, 

would | gladly have hazarded a breach with the 

army, rather than be forced to receive law from 

them: but the reſt, indeed more in number, tho? 

no leis enemies to the Independents, thought it 

more adviſcable to have patience, and try to amuſe 

the army 'till ſome aid might be ſecured, rather 

than furniſh them with a pretenſe for marching to 

London, and of ruining at once the Preſbyterian 

party and parliament. Accordingly, theſe prevail- 

Ing in both houſes, all things ſeemed tending towards 

a pacification, which could not but be fatal to the 
Preſbyterians : however, there was no way to ryfworth, 
avoid it, For this reaſon, the parliament prohi- Vol. VI. 
bited the reformade-officers entering London for p. 595. 

two months, and gave very ſtrict orders againſt 

liſting ſoldiers, which was privately doing in the 


city. 


Mean while, the project of raiſing forces in Progreſs of 
London, to oppoſe the army, ſtill continued, tho? the conſpira- 
with the utmoſt ſecreſy, and the agents in Scotland 
cauſed much to be expected from the Scots, as 
being concerned to ſupport the Preſbyterian party. 
But the authors of this project could ſcarce in rea- 
lity flatter themſelves, that the aſſiſtance of Scotland 
could be ready in time, ſince the parliament and 
army were on terms of accommodation. They 
found therefore, they were either to break off this 
accommodation, or reſolve to fee all their hopes 
vaniſh, and ſulfer Preſb,rery to be trampled on 
by the Independents. To ſucceed in the deſign 
of preventing a pacification between the parliament 
and army, they found no better way than to excite 
the people to compel both houſes to alter their + 
meaſures. They got therefore the apprentices, and Clarendon, 
London-mob, to preſent petitions, That the Preſ- Vol. III. 
byterian government might be firmly eſtabliſhea : P. 47- 
the inſolence of ſectaries curbed: the army paid off 8 
and diſbanded ; and other particulars of a like tenor, p. 61 4619. 
deſtructive of the projected agreement. FN 

Oa the other haad, the Northern forces, and Northern for- 


cy. | 
Whitelocl:. 


Whit-lock, King (1). Nay, a pamphlet was diſperſed in | cavalry quartered at Notingham, publiſhed decla- ces adhere to 
p 288. London, intitled, Heads preſented by the Army | rations ot their adherence to the army commanded => Way « 
ſhworth, « to the King's Majeſty.” But the army diſowned | by general Fairfax. | 74 5 „ 
Vol. YL it by a public declaration, | 5 About this time, the commons, at the army's The com- 
Die be. The parliament having impowered their commi: | inſtigation, ordered thoſe four regiments which mons grant 


tween the par- ſioners to treat with the army, they nominated, on 


liament and 
army com- 
miſſioners. 
p. 603, &c. 
626. 


Different ſen · 


their part, Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, Rainſ- 
borough, Harriſon, ſir Hardreſs Waller, Rich, 
Lambert, Hammond, and major Rainſborough, 
all Independents, and heads of that party in the 
army. It appears by memoirs, inſerted in Ruſh- 
worth's Collections, that the army's commiſſioners 
would not begin to treat, before the parliament 
ſhould have granted ſome things they demanded, 
and really performed them. They complained, 
that the parliament ſeemed indeed, by their votes, 


to comply with the army's deſires, but delayed to 


put them in execution. The parliament's com- 
miſſioners indeavored, on their ſide, to avoid hav- 


ing theſe points conſidered as granted prelimina- 


ciation. 


ries, and inſiſted on their being part of the nego- 


This evidences that the parliament ſought to 


came from the army, under pretenſe of ingigement the eeven 
for Ireland, but remaining ſtill in England, to be cc wht 
diſbanded, They permited likewite' the eleven (;G © 
accuſed members to go beyond ſea, tor ſix months, p. 628. 
inſinuating to them by this permiſſion, that they 

would do well to take this courſe ſpontaneouſly : 

but as, very ſeemingly, they were deeply con- 

cerned in the London- conſpiracy, it not its authors, 

they thanked the houſe for this favor, without bein 

ia haſte to take the benefit of it (2). fo 
Mean while the army, hearing ſomething The army's 
more than ordinary was hatching at London, petition to 
and that ſuccors form Scotland were talked of, the parlia- 
ſent a petition to both houſes, with theſe 1 
tarther demands: That a declaration be pub- Clarendon, 
« liſhed againſt bringing in any foreign forces: Vol. III. p. 
ee that the ariny be paid up equal with the deſer- 46: 
ters thereof, and put into a conſtant courſe of Whitelock. 
„ pay: that the commitee of the London militia, 


1 in the gain time, and ſeemed inclined to give the army | © 7 
ouſes. ſatisfaction, purely becauſe it could not be avoided. ] which had been changed by ordinance of the 
Sky Moſt of the commons were Preſbyterians, and']-** fourth of May laſt, be reſtored, and the militia 
37. _— | kw 1 
4 1) Many of the chief in the army gave out, That the intention of the officers and ſoldiers was, to eſtabliſh his Majeſty 
in his jult rights. Ludlow, Vol. I. M1055 iti ods ä | | £ 2 
(2) Holles, Stapleton and Long, went to France. Ruſhworth (Vol. VI. p. 628.) ſays, that the eleven members, finding 
the army declared, the proceeding upon particular proofs, to make good the charge, would probably take up much time, 
and hinder the ſetling of greater matters, Hoo the houſe that they might ablent themſelves tor ſix months, to go about 
their particular affairs, or, it they deũred it, > . r 


rr 


beyond ſea. 


— 
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Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. 

p 631, 632, 
634 

W hitelock. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. p. 
46, 47- 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VI. p. 


472, 478. 


« who formerly gave large teſtimonies of their 
« fidelity to the parliament and kingdom.” Here- 
upon the parliament declared, that whoſoever ſhould 
bring in foreign forces, without the conſent of both 
houſes, ſhould be deemed traitors. It was alſo 
voted that the militia of London ſhould be reſtored 
to the old commiſſioners; and an ordinance Was 
paſſed for that purpoſe. To underſtand this article, 
it mult be obſerved that, in the begining of laſt 
May, both houſes, perceiving ſome motions in the 
army, thought proper to ſecure the London mili- 
tia, and put it into ſuch hands as they could con- 
fide in. To that end, they paſſed an ordinance, 
the fourth of May, for chuſing a commitee of that 


city's militia, by which means none were admited 


into this commitee, or any office of the militia, but 
Preſbyterians, intirely devoted to the party. This 
change it was which both houſes repealed, at the 
army's requeſt, and reſtored the former commil- 


ſioners. 


The Preſbyterian party, who had great credit 
in London, and poſſeſſed all the poſts, could not, 
without exceſſive regret, behold the parliament's 
condeſcenſion to the army, i. e. the Independents. 
They ſaw that faction increaſe daily, and in con- 
dition to give law to the parliament itſelf. For 
this reaſon, the ſtanch Preſbyterians, ſeconded by 
the city common: council, ſtrictly ingaged to aſſiſt 
each other, and with their whole power oppoſe 
the army, on a ſuppoſition, that the army intended 


to ſubvert what had been hitherto done towards 


p- 639. 


4c 


ſetling the kingdom's tranquillity, Their ingage- 
ment, publicly ſubſcribed in London, ran thus: 
viz. | 


A ſolemn Ingagement of the Citizens, Comman- 
ders, Officers, and Soldiers of the Trained- 
bands, and Auxiliaries, the young Men, and 
Apprentices of the Cities of London and Welt- 
minſter, S:a-Commanders, Seamen, and Wa- 
termen; together with diverſe others, the Com- 
manders, Officers, and Soldiers, within the Lines 
of Communication, and Pariſhes mentioned in 
the Weekly Bills of Mortality. 


8 HEREAS we have entered into a 
ec ſolemn league and covenant, for refor- 
% mation and defenſe of religion, the honor and 
„ happineſs of the kingdom, and the peace and 
« ſafrty of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
&* land, and Ireland; all which we do eminently 
4 perceive to be indangered, and like to be de- 
ſtroyed : we do therefore, in purſuance of our 
ſaid covenant, oath of allegiance, oath of every 
freeman in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and proteſtation, ſolemnly ingage ourſelves, and 
vow unto God Almighty, that we will, to the 
utmoſt of our power, cordially indeavor, that 
his Majeſty may ſpeedily come to his own houſes 
« of parliament, with honor, ſafety and freedom 
« (and that without the nearer approach of the 
« army) there to confirm ſuch things as he has 
0 Rs in his meſſage of the twelfth of May 

aſt, in anſwer to the propoſitions of both king- 
«© doms; and that by a perſonal treaty with his 
two houſes of parliament, and the commiſſioners 
of the kingdom of Scotland, ſuch things as are 
yet in difference may be ſpeedily ſetled, and in a 
firm and laſting peace eſtabliſned. For the 
effecting hereof we do proteſt and re- oblige our- 
ſelves, as in the preſenſe of God the ſearcher of 
all hearts, with our lives and fortunes, to indea- 
% vor what in us lies, to preſerve and defend his 
„ Majeſty's royal perſon and authority, the privi- 


cc 


60 


«c 
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leges of parliament, and liberty of the ſubject, Cn ARLERSI 
in their full and conſtant freedom, the cities of An* 1647. 
London and Weſtminſter, lines of communica- -..... 
tion and pariſnes mentioned in the weekly bills M 
of mortality; and all others who ſhall adhere 
with us to the ſaid covenant, and oath of alle- 
«© glance, oath of every freeman of London and 
+ Weſtminſter, and proteſtation: nor ſhall we by 
any means admit, ſuffer, or indure any neutra- 
*« lity in this common cauſe of God, the King 
* and kingdom, as we do expect the bleſſing of 
„God Almighty, whoſe help we crave, and whol- 


ly. devolve ourſelves upon in this our under- 
ce taking,” | 


cc 
cc 
(e 
(e 
cc 
cc 


No fooner had the two houſes notice of this in- The parlia- 
gagement, but they publiſhed, by beat of drum and ment torbids 
ſound of trumpet, a prohibition to ſign it. Con- figning it. 
trariwiſe, general Fairfax loudly complained to the 1 24. 


parliament's commiſſioners, and deſired to put a 3 


ſpeedy ſtop to the agitations in London, which p. 635, 636, 
tended to rekindle the war. At the ſame time, 39. 

he ordered a ſtrict inquiry to be made in the army 

after all cavaliers, who had borne arms for the 

King, or were ſuſpected to be of his party, with a 

command to diſmiſs them inſtantly. „ 

For two or three days there was a great com- Commotions 
motion in London: aſſemblies were held, ſoldiers in London. 
liſted, and orders given them to be ready on the p. 640, 642. 
firſt notice. The common: council received two ne Taft“ 
petitions, one from a great number of ſubſtantial the milie 
Citizens, the other from the young men and -ap- Whitelock. 
prentices (1), to deſire, <©* That, the militia Clarendon, 
e might be continued, as ſetled by ordinance Vol. III. 
„of the fourth of May.” Thereupon the F' #7-. 
common-council repreſented to the commons, in ' 
a petition, ** That, having taken notice of the 
e pleaſure of both houſes for conſtituting, by 
e ordinance dated the twenty-third of July, a 

new commitee for the militia of the city 
of London, and for determining a former 
ordinance for the ſame, dated the fourth of May 
laſt, they could not but call to mind, how far 
both houſes of parliament had formerly honored 
the city, when they firſt eſtabliſhed the com- 
mitee for the militia, to take the ſenſe of this 
court before they finally reſolved thereupon 3 
which confidence the petitioners are not con- 
ſcious to themſelves to have forfeited. And 
next being ſenſible, what a general diſtemper 
this ſudden change hath already made, and is 
like to make, in the city, they could not but 
earneſtly pray, that the militia, which was 
eſtabliſhed by ordinance of the fourth of May 
« laſt, may be reſtored,” | 


= 
cc 
ve 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


the preſent juncture, conſidering the impoſſibility the parlia- 
of contenting at once the army and the city, whoſe ment. 
deſires were diametrically oppoſite. It is certain, 
moſt of the members were Freſbyterians, and con- 
ſequently ill- affected to the army. Had it been in 

their choice, they would have declared againſt and 
diſbanded the army, anſwerably to their intention. 

But ſince the army's approach to London, the wiſeſt, 

who were the majority, had thought proper to 
comply, not ſeeing how the army could be oppoſed, 

if they proceeded to violence, whefeof there was a 

great probability: however, a good number of 
others were for hazarding all, rather than the Inde- 
pendents ſhould be ſeen triumphing. Mean while, 

theſe latter privately cheriſhed the commotions in 

the city, imagining the aſſiſtance they might receive 

from London was ſufficient to reſiſt all attempts of 


the army, This was likewiſe the opinion of the 


| (1) Among whom were ſeveral of the Independents belonging to the army, Holles, p. 145. 


common. 


— 


Vol. I. p. 206 


The parliament was not a little imbaraſſed in perplexity of 
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CHARL ESI common-council, the populace, and ſome general- | Both houſes meeting the thirtieth of July, the CHarLes) 


A' 1647. officers, as Waller, Poyntz and Maſſey, who were 
En. 


removed by the new model, and were then in | 


London. The only point therefore was to induce 
the parliament to join with them, and take vigorous 
reſolutions againſt the army : but, as there was 
no likelihoed of prevailing by fair means, it was 
reſolved to imploy force. | 

To that end, July the twenty-ſixth, a great num- 


ber of apprentices, with other youths, repaired to 


'The appren- 
tices, &c. pe- 
tition the par- 


ee Weſtminſter, and preſented to the houſe of com- 
Ruſhworth, mons a petition, pray ing: 

Vol. VI. 1. That the ordinance, of the twenty-third of 
p- 642. July, for change of the militia of London, be im- 


mediately repealed. 

2. That the city may be vindicated againſt a 
late pretended declaration, that thoſe are traitors 
who ſhall act to get ſubſcriptions, and that it may 
be revoked. 

3. Thar both houſes do preſently make an order, 
for calling in all abſent members, eſpecially the 
eleven late accuſed ones, againſt whom there 
has been nothing proved to this day. 

and conſtrain Theſe demands were ſuch that, conſidering the 
both houſes then juncture, it was no wonder both houſes im- 


to grant their ployed ſome time in debating. But thoſe without 
deſires. g 


Witelock. Srowing impatient, and perceiving theſe debates 
261. were intended only to amuſe them, made a great 
Ladlow. noiſe in the outer rooms. Some thundered at the 
Vol. I. p.206. commons door. Others threw in ſtones at the 
windows of the peers houſe. In a word, they gave 

very intelligible tokens of their being bent on not 

ſuffering the houſes to riſe before they had re- 

July 26. ceived fatisfaction. At laſt both houſes, ſeeing it 
Ruſhworth, would be in vain to reſiſt ſuch a multitude, who 
9 VI. P. threatened to tear them piece- meal, voted, That 
a e the ordinance of the twenty-third of July, for 

| «« ſetling the militia of London, and the declara- 

cc tion of the twenty-fourth, to the ſame intent, 

FRY «© be null and void.” This done, the commons 
* adjourned 'till next day: but the thronging popu- 
lace conſtrained the ſpeaker and members to re- 
ſume their places, and inſiſted on their voting, 
That the King ſhould come to London; which 
they did accordingly. On the morrow both houſes, 
being met, adjourned to the thirtieth. 

On the twenty-eighth, the common-council re- 
ceived a letter from general Fairfax, expreſling his 
p. 645. good- affection and tender care of the city, but 

| withal, his great diſlike of the petition, and the 

means uſed to promote it. At the ſame time, 
many young men and others attended the com- 
mon-council, declaring their readineſs to ſupport 
* Apainſt all the Juſt e of the city *. A letter was here- 
oppoſers. upon diſpatched away to his ſaid excellency, and 
ſix commiſſioners appointed to follow next morning. 


Fairfax's let- 
ter to the city. 


The common In this letter, ** They declared their ' inclination to | 


council's an- i f ; 
Pu << peace, intreating him, that the army might not 


Ibid. advance, nor intermeddle with the rights and 
Whitelock. ** privileges of the city conceiving that their 
e ſtrengthening the city for the ſafety thereof, 


« was no juſt cauſe to provoke the ſoldiers. And 


« as for the petition, the parliament had already 
« declared their ſenſe of it, and therefore it was 
ce needleſs for them to do it, and the rather for 
« that it had never been formally preſented to 
« them.” | | 

Mean while the common-council, having re- 
ceived intelligence that the army was advancing 


Londoners 
put them- 
ſelves in a de- 


ens ble towards London, gave orders that the trained- 
oſture. bands ſhould go to their works, and that all who 
—— were able to bear arms ſhould appear, next morn- 


2 VI. p. ing at ſeveral places. 
4 Oo 


two ſpeakers appeared not, which obliged them to Ax 1647. 
chuſe others(1). With the ſpeakers; a good num- Wy 
ber of members of both houſes were alſo departed Thetwo 
London, it not being known whither; The ab- 22 ab- 
ſenſe of theſe members, who were all the army's fees 
friends, rendered ſo ſuperior the adverſe faction, 

that this very day the commons voted, That his votes of the 
Majeſty ſhould come to London : that the militia commons to 
of the city ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch reſiſt the 
forces as they ſhould think fit · for the defenſe there- Am), 

of: that they ſhould chuſe a commander in chief 8 
to be approved by the houſe, and ſuch commander Vol. III. 
to preſent other officers, to be approved by the mi- p. 47. 

litia. This reſolved, the commitee made choice of Holles. 
major-general Maſſey to command in chief, and Maſſey made 
ordered, that all reformades, and other officers, commander 
ſhould next day appear in St. James's fields, to in chief. 

be inrolled, and the forces already liſted to be regi- Whitelock. 
mented. 


Alſo that day, the common- council received a General Fair- 
letter from general Fairfax, dated the day before, fax's letter to 
wherein he ſpake very ſharply of the late tumult, the city. 
and of the violence upon the parliament. He ſaid, Ruſhworth, . 
the guard ſent from London did not only neglect 4 3 
their duty, but that diverſe of the common-coun- Clarendon, 
ci] ſtrongly incouraged the ſeditious : that they Vol. III. 
had not kept their word with the army, which, on p. 47. 
their aſſurance to ſecure the parliament from any 
attempt, had removed to that diſtance from the 
city : that he could not but look on them as ac- 
countable to the kingdom, for the preſent interrup- 
tions of the hopeful way of peace and ſetlement of 
the nation, if, by their care and induſtry, the chief 
actors in the late tumults were not detected and 
given up to Juſtice. | 

Contrariwiſe, the city publiſhed their apology, London's de- 
by way of declaration or manifeſto, laying down, claration 
« The army's ſurpriſing his Majeſty at Holmby, againſt the 
without its being known by what authority, and JW wy 
e under what pretenſes; and their keping his royal Vol. VI. p. 
c perſon ever ſince, notwithſtanding his ſurpriſal 648. 
& was diſowned by the general, for himſelf and 
all the officers about him, and for the body of 
e the army. That the privileges of parliament 
had been violated by the army's cauſing the 

eleven members to withdraw, and by interpoſing 
ce in the militia of London, which was ſubject to 
no other cogniſance but of the King and parlia- 
«© ment.” This manifeſto included alſo ſundry 
other particulars which inſinuated, that the army's 
ill deſigns were but too evident. They concluded 
with proteſting, that they ſincerely deſire a happy 
« and ſpeedy peace. by the ſetlement of true re- 
« ligion z by re-eſtabliſhing his Majeſty's juſt 
rights; by upholding all lawful privileges of a 
free parliament z by maintaining the fundamen- 
« tal laws of the land; by. reſtoring the ſubject 
& to his juſt liberty; and by freeing this long-op- 
* preſſed kingdom from all taxes, and the inforced 
ee free-quarters towards the maintenance of an ar- 
ce my, which hath long had no viſible enemy to in- 
“ counter.” | 3 

Both houſes alſo wrote to Fairfax, That, tho? he goth houſes 
had given them no account of the motion of his ofder Fairfax 
army, yet they underſtood, he had ordered his to remove the 
forces to march towards London, on pretenſe of 2 3 
defending the houſes from the danger of tumults; july 30. 22 
upon which account, they thought fit to let him p. 654. 
know; that, as they could not but have a deep 
ſenſe of the undue liberty which ſome apprentices 
and others had taken, to violate the freedom of 
parliament, ſo they doubted not but the ſenſe of ſo 


cc 


A 


— 


f Werk; and the commons; mr. Henry Pelham, a counſellor of Lincoln's- Inn. Ruſh- 
2 WI. 22 e — above a hundred and forty members in the houſe of commons, Clarendon, 


Vol. III. 7 47. 
Vor. II. | 
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ChARLxsI great anoffenſe would at laſt ſtrike thoſe who were 
Ax' 1647. acceſſary thereto with a deteſtation of any ſuch 
Lony=— practiſes for the future. And that, as the houſes 

could not. imagine thefe diſorders had the allowance 
of the city of London, ſo they had ſince received 
full fatisfa&tion, by the ſtrict orders publiſhed by 
the common- council, for preventing and ſuppreſſing 
of tumults, and by their declaration, that they 
ſhould ſit with freedom, and ſecurity from any 
diſturbances for the future. And therefore they 
faw no cauſe to command the .army to come to 
their aſſiſtance ; but rather judged (by the diſtrac- 
tions raiſed at the news thereof) that the army's 
approach was like to produce great miſchiets, and 
caſt the whole kingdom into confuſion. That for 
prevention of theſe dangers, they had ſent him ex- 
preſs order to withdraw his army, requiring him to 
give exact obedience thereto. 


Vote to re- 


Likewiſe this day, the commons voted, that the 
ceive the eleven accuſed members ſhould be received into the 
ogg mem- houſe. Accordingly, on the morrow, molt of 

ers. | . 
Ruſhworth, them came and took their places (1). 


Vol. VI. On the thirty-firſt, both houſes publiſhed an or- 
p. 647, 652. dinance, inabling the commitee of the London 
Preparations militia to puniſh ſuch as did not repair to their 
in the city. colors, and to chuſe a major- general, or any other 
p. 652, 65 5. officer, for the forces raiſed, or to be raiſed with- 
in the city of London; and Maſſey, Waller and 
Poyntz were imployed in forming companies and 
regiments. 
The army Notwithſtanding both parliament and city made 
marches to- great preparations, thoſe of the army were not under 
— Lon- any apprehenſion. They knew, that two or three 
Vol. VII. days were not ſufficient to diſcipline troops levied 
p. 750. haſtily in the city, and inable them to face a victo- 
rious army twenty thouſand ſtrong, well ſupplied 
with arms, ammunition and ordnance. They con- 
tinued therefore their march to the general rendez- 
vous, on Hounſlow-heath, within twelve miles of 
Fairfax gives London. Mean while, general Fairfax delivered 
the commiſ- to the parliament's commiſſioners certain propoſals, 
romp prope” to be negociated between both houfes and the ariny, 
wien a dc... for ſetling the Kingdom's peace, At the ſame time, 
5 he put into their hands a declaration, by the council 
p. 731, 738. of war, wherein the officers ſaid, Tho' the late 
violence done to the parliament rendered all pro- 
ceedings in the way of treaty vain and hopelels, 
*rill the parliament ſhould be reſtored to a condi- 
tion of treedom, yet they had thought good to make 
this public tender of propoſals to the conſideration 
of this kingdom, wherein all men might ſee the 
integrity ot their intentions, and the bottom of 
their deſires. Theſe propoſals related intirely to the 
public, without any mixture of the army's privat 
views. | 
The two Mean while, the two ſpeakers, and other mem- 
ſpeakers and hers of both houſes, in all ſixty-ſix, who had ab- 
ka rage ſented themſelves, came to the general, deſiring 
members, re- , - ae ; 
his protection, and ſay ing that, as there was no free 


cur to the ar- ; | | . 
my's protec- ſiting for them in the parliament, they had quited 


terians, ſuch as were moſt: of the abſented mem- 
bers, ſhould have recourſe to the protection of the 
army againſt the efforts of their brethren, in both 
houfes and the city, to prevent the Independents 
from trampling on Preſpytery. In my opinion, 
the moſt probable reaſon for ſuch conduct is, that 
theſe members fancied their brethren and the com- 
mon- council of London were taking wrong mea- 
ſures, and would be infallibly cruſhed by the army. 
It was therefore very natural for men in this belief, 
to try if they might avoid being involved in the 
ruin wherewith their party was menaced, and chuſe 
rather to continue diſgui ſing their ſentiments, as 
they had done for ſome time, than ſupinely to be 
expoſed to ſuch imminent calamities as they ap- 
prehended. To this may be added, that among theſe 
members were ſome Independents, who earneſtly 
labored to perſuade the reſt to this courſe, as we 
are informed by Ludlow (in his Memoirs) who was 
of this number and party. Lord Clarendon gives 
another reaſon, which ſeems not ſo natural. He 
pretends, theſe members believed the army de- 
ſigned to reſtore King Charles to all his rights ; 
and, ſeeing there were not forces ſufficient to hinder 
it, they were willing to avoid the effects of that 
Prince's vengeance, by concurring with the army 
in his reſtoration. But beſide that the event ſnewed 
the Independents had no ſuch intention, it is certain 
they had not hitherto expreſſed it, except ſome few 
civilities paid his Majeſty, ſince he was in their 
hands, are to be conſidered as real proofs of this 
intention, Moreover, this army had juſt given a 
ſenſible proof, that their deſign was not to reſtore 
the King to all his rights, by the propoſals lately 
delivered to the parliament's commiſſioners, whereby 
the royal prerogatives were intirely ſubverted, as in 
the ſequel will appear. | 
Howſoever this be, the army improved the de- 
ſertion of theſe members to juſtity their advance 
towards London, and to ſhew that their aim was 
only to prevent a.new war, which the members at 
Weſtminſter, and the common-council of London, 
were diſpoſed to exite. To this purpoſe, they pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, containing the reaſons of their 
marching to London; of which manifeſto here 
follows the ſubſtance : viz. | | 
« That the army was formerly led, by the 
* grounds then declared, to advance towards the 
„city of London: but having received from the 
parliament and city ſome hopes of ſatisfaction, 
they yielded a ſpeedy compliance to their de- 
ſires for their removal to a farther diſtance. And 
being in this ſecure way, and laboring after the 
ſudden ſetlement of the kingdom, they had even 
brought to perfection particular propoſals, to 
be ſent to the parliament, for a final concluſion 
of all their troubles: but the kingdom's enemies, 
being moſt vigilant to fruſtrate thoſe good in- 
tentions of theirs, had indeavored to caſt the 
kingdom into a new and bloody war : and for 


ſeveral reformades, and others, and contrived a 
wicked and treaſonable combination; as it was ſuf- 
ficiently maniteſted by a declaration paſſed there- 
upon by both houſes of parliament, the twenty- 
third of July laſt, for prevention of the diſturb- 
ances which were like to inſue thereupon ; from 
which kind of diſorders the city had been well 
preſerved, during the ſpace. of almoſt four years, 
« while the militia was in the old commiſſioners 
% hands, whereby it appeared, there was cauſe 
« for the army to intreat the parliament, that the 


tion. the houſes for fear of being torn in pieces by the 
750% 754 mob. Nothing could be more agreeable to the | 
hy 6 army than this requeſt, which (without being ob- 
Clarendon, liged to ſeek. other pretext) ſufficiently authoriſed, 
ubi ſupra, their marching for London, to re- inſtate the mem- | 
bers ſuppoſed ro be driven from parliament by the 
populace. Thenceforward, they would not any more 
acknowledge the two houſes as a parliament, but 
ſhewed the ſpeakers and members who attended. 
them the ſame reſpect they would have done to the 
h (parliament itſelf. „ 
Reaſons of It was not a little ſtrange, that zealous Preſby- 
the ſpeakers | 785 | 
conduct. — 7 


— 


(i) It was likewiſe declared, that the ordinance of the 19th of July, which put under the command of fir Thomas Fairfax all 


the land forces, did not give him any power over the trained bands, gariſons, &c. 
printed and publiſhed in London, by ſound of trumpet, Whitelock, p. 262. 


And this declaration was ordered to be 
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that end had procured the under-hand liſting of 
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militia might be returned into the hands it was 
in before. | 

« That thoſe old commiſſioners of the militia, 
were not only perſons without all exception, but 
alſo men of whom the kingdom had had above 


four years experience in the faithful diſcharge of 


their truſt, and who were always moſt deſirous 
of a peace. Yet on a ſudden this truſt, which they 
long had ſo faithfully diſcharged, was taken 
out of their hands, and put into the hands of 
others, ſome whereof had been very cool in the 
ſervice of the parliament 3 and this was preſſed, 
and in a manner forced upon the parliament, 
with the utmoſt importunity. Theſe things 
miniſtered great cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the alte- 
ration of the militia was in order to make the 
terms of peace and agreement with the King 
more ſuitable to the private undertakings ot 
ſome men, than to the public welfare of the 
whole kingdom. But this deſign diſcovered 


itſelf more clearly, in that, at the ſame time, 
the alteration of the London militia was ſet on 


foot, the ſame perſons with as much earneſtneſs 
preſſed for diſbanding the army, before any thing 
was ſetled for the ſecurity and liberty of the 
kingdom. At the ſame time, the common- 
council was new modeliſed, a lord-mayor choſen 
who might ſute with the preſent deſign, and 
diverſe perſons were left out of the common- 


council and militia of eminent deſerts and fade- | 


lity, and others brought into their rooms, who 
had either teſtified ill affection, or little affection 
to the parliament and their cauſe. That the 
honor of the parliament was continually trampled 
under foot, and their authority affronted by 
every rabble of women, apprentices, reformades 
and ſoldiers, 'till at length it was riſen to the 


height of monſtrous violence againſt the parlia- 
ment, that they might ſet themſelves on work, 


and the kingdom on fire again. That, at length, 


the deſign appeared open-faced, and tho the | 


militia was made the principal ground of the 


quarrel, yet the preſſing ſo much the King's | 
coming to London, to confirm the ſame, ſhewed 
that the militia was deſired but in order to | 


that deſign, and to force the parliament to ſuch 
terms of pcace as they pleaſed. 


their change of the militia, was claimed as the 
birth-right of the city of Londons; but ſuch a 
claim could not juſtly be held up againſt both 
houſes of parliament : for then who ſhould be 
maſter of the parliament's freedom and reſolu- 
tions? And who ſhould be maſter of the birth- 
rights of the whole kingdom, when there ſhould 
be no army on foot? =» 

e That the army, diſcerning how intimate ſome 
of the new militia were with ſome of the eleven 
accuſed members, and how forward they were 
to comply and act with them in their indeavors 


to raiſe a new war, found it neceſſary to deſire, 


That the militia might be put into the hands 
wherein it was formerly, that the army being 


ſecured by that means from danger, might with 


the more confidence retire farther from the city: 
which, according to their deſire, being teſtored 
again into the hands of the old commiſſioners, 
ſeveral petitions were preſented to the common. 


council of the city of London, in the name of | 


« the apprentices and others, importing their 


c 


deſires, that the militia of the city might 


% continue in the hands of the former com- 
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<6, miſſioners, according to the ordinance of the CHARLES 


„ fourth of May laſt; hereupon the common- / 
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council of the city preſented their petitions to 
both houſes for changing the militia, wherein the 
houſe of lords refuſe to alter their reſolutions ; 
the houſe of commons anſwered, they would take 
it into conſideration the next morning z not- 
withſtanding which, the city and Kingdom could 
not be ignorant, with what rage and inſolency 
the tumult of apprentices the ſame day forced 
both houſes; they blocked up their doors, 
threatening them, if they granted not their 
deſires; and in this outragious manner con- 
tinued at the houſe eight hours together; after 
which, the houſe riſing, the ſpeaker, and 
many members going out, they forced them back 
again into the '/houſe, And during the time of 
that violence, Weſtminſter-hall and the Palace- 
yard were filled with reformades, and other 
ill- affected perſons deſigned to back them. At- 
ter that, the houtes being adjourned, the ap- 
prentices printed and poſted a paper in ſeveral 
places of the city, requiring all their tellows to 
be early at the parliament next morning, for that 
they intended to adjourn by ſeven of the clock, 
and that for a month. Thus the ſpeakers, with 
many of the members, were driven away from 
the parliament, All men therefore might judge 
of the juſtneſs of the cauſe the army hail ingaged 
themſelves in: and if, after ſo much blood and 
treaſure expended, all they were to hope for, 
and reſt in, was only what the King had granted 
in his meſſage, of the twelfth of May laſt, what 
mult become of the kingdom ? (1). Y 

& Laſtly, the army declared, that they would 
ſtand by all ſuch members of either houſe of 
Parliament, as were forced to abſent themſelves 
trom Weſtminſter, and uſe their utmoſt and 
ſpeedy indeavors, that they might with freedom 
and ſecurity ſit there again. 1 hey likewiſe de- 
clared againſt the choice of a new ſpeaker, _ 
and againſt all orders, votes, or reſolutions * 


forced from the houſe, on the, twenty-ſixth of 
July laſt, and ſuch as ſhould be paſſed *cill thoſe 


members were reſtored again: that they thought 

themſeves bound to bring to condign punich- 
ment the authors and fomenters of the violence 
done to the parliament, and expected that the 
people of London would deliver up to them the 
tleven members impeached. But if any in the 
city ſhould ingage themſelves to protect thoſe 
members, and ſo put the kingdom again into a 
war, the blood muſt be laid to the account of 
ſuch perſons. | 


tended it never ſo much,” 


Next day, the army being drawn together on The common- 
Hounſlow-Heath (2), the common-council of Lon- council alter 
| don began to tear the danger to Which t 


(1) This intirely deſtroys the reaſon of the members abſenti 


(2) At this rendezvous were preſent about fourteen lords; 


mons. 


The army conſiſting of twenty thouſand hotſe and foot, 


> themſelves, alleged by lord Clarendon, Rapin. | 
pA ſpeaker, and - a hundred members of the houſe of com- 
„ peing drawn up in battalia with reſerves, the general, 
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CnanrLes] would be expoſed, if the army ſhoull force the 
An” 1647. lines, which was but too likely, and this appre- 
L=— henſon cauſed them to take more moderate reſolu— 
and try to ap- tions (1). So, taking occaſion from the army's 


peaſe .the late declaration, they wrote to general Fairfax, 
peu ds that underſtanding, by the declaration, that the 
Auguſt 3. ons ; bh: ahed 

Ruſhworth, Army's intention was only to reſtore the abſent 
Vol. VII. members to their places in the parliament, the 


p. 743, 751. city was ready to concur with them in their de- 
ſign. That accordingly, he ſhould find all ports 
and paſſcs open, and for removing all miſunder- 
flandiig, they had recalled their late decla- 

The forts ration. His excellency replied, That he wiſhed all 

about London the forts on the Weſt-fide of the city were delivered 

delivered up to him; and he was immediately gratified. After 

to Fairfax. 8 

752. that, he wrote to the common: council, That the 

Whitelock. preſerving the parliament's privileges, and ſecuring 
the members from violence, had been the ſole 
cauſe of his near approach to their city. 

He comes to The ſixth of Auguſt, the genera], preceded by 

London and ſome regiments of horſe, and attended by the two 

reſtores the old ſpeakers, and the members who had abſented, 


ſpeakers and came to Weltminſter, and alighted at fir Abraham 
other mem- 


eg Williams's, in New-Palace-Yard, He ſtayed 
756. there ſome time, while the two ſpeakers (2), and 
Clarendon, the other members repaired to their reſpective. 
Vol. III. homes. | | | 5 = ES ET INES fe, 
. Preſently after, their lordſhips paſſed an ordi- 


nance for making general Fairfax conſtable of the 
He is conſti- Tower, with power to nominate a deputy; where- 
tuted gover- to the commons agreed : after that, the general 


= of the g Vas deſired to come to the parliament, where he re- 
thanked,  Ceived the thanks of both houſes. Alſo that day, 
Ruſhworth, the parliament ordered, that the twelfth ſhould be a 
Vol. VII. day of Thankſgiving to the Almighty, for reſtoring 


p. 757, 758, the members of both houſes to their juſt privileges, 
112 elock «© without the effuſion of blood,” and that a gra- 
elde. tuity of a month's pay ſhould be given to the non- 


commiſſioned officers and ſoldiers for this ſignal 


Both houſes ſervice. The following days were imployed in 
approve the approving and ratifying what the army had done. 
army's proce- But this was not all. The peers made two de- 


. mands, which the commons ſtrongly oppoſed. 
Diſpute be- The firſt was, the making null all acts, done from 
tween lords the twenty-ſixth of July, to the ſixth of Auguſt. 


and commons. The commons were ready to give their content, 


ns provided it was without declaring them illegal. 
p. 759, Kc. Tis diſpute held till the twentieth, when the com- 
784. mons pailed at length the ordinance demanded by 


the pecrs, but with this reſtriction: * That no 


cc 


perſon ſhall 'be impeached or puniſhed, for his 
acting by, or upon the ſaid votes, orders, or 
ordinances, unleis he ſhall be fouad guilty of 
contriving or abeting the viſible force put upon 
the parliament, or of entering into, or promot- 
ing the late ingagement for bringing the 
King to London, upon the terms and conditions 
expreſſed in his Majctty*s letters, of the twelith 
ot May laſt. | 

Their lordſhips ſecond requeſt was, that it ſhould 
be declared, the parliament was not fret from the 


cc 
«c 
te 
(e 
cc 
(2) 
ny 
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p. 778, 782. 


twenty-ſixth of July, to the ſixth of Auguſt, and Cuanyyy 
that the members who aſſembled at Weſtmi:ſter, Ax* 16,» 
in the ſpeakers abſenſe, ſhould be expelled the par- 1 
liament and puniſhed, This queſtion, being de- y hitelock 
bated a whole day in the houſe of commons, was Ruchworth. 
carried in the negative, by three voices only. (3). Vol. VII. 
The lords inſiſted upon this point merely thro? P. 776, 782. 
compliance to the army, who, by a remonſtrance 

to the parliament, had made the ſame demand, de- 

claring, they could not ſuffer ſuch members, as ſat 

and voted during the ſpeakers abſenſe, to intrude 
themſelves 1::to the parliament, before they had 

given ſatisfaction to their reſpective houſes. Never- 

theleſs this affair was carried no farther, Only Sept. 8. 
ſeven lords (4), with the lord-mayor, ſeveral alder- p. 804, 806. 
men, and ſome officers of the militia, were accuſed Whitelock. 
of high-treaſon, for being concerned in the tumult 

of the twenty-ſixth of July, which was termed, 

«« intending to excite a new war.? 

While all this paſſed between the parliament and The King's 
army, his Majeſty was not only very ſerene, but flate and con. 
even entertained great hopes from this diviſion, dition. 
flattering himſelf, that the army would declare for 


him. Their civilities ſeemed to promiſe him a 23 — 
happier ſtate than when in the parliament's hands. Clarendon”. 


Three of his chaplains (5) were allowed to come Vol. III. p. 
to him, and celebrate divine ſervice after the church 38, 51, &c. 
of England's rituals, and all his old ſervants and le. 
domeſtics had liberty to ſee and ſpeak with him. _ - A 
Berkley, Aſhburnham, Capel, nay even the mar- 3 
quis of Ormond, who at laſt ſurrendered Dublin to 

the parliament, ſaw him as often as they pleaſed, 


in public or private, and the two firſt were actu- 
ally in his ſervice. The Scotiſh commiſſioners, 
reſiding at London, frequently viſited, and ex- | 
preſſed a great deſire to ſerve him. As they knew 
the Independents to be their faction's avowed ene- ; 
mies, they began to perceive it was their intereſt 
to join with his Majeſty againſt their common ad- 
verſaries. Mean while, the courteſies ſhewed this 
Prince, were but the effect of CromwelPs and 
his aſſociates policy (6). They were not igno- 
rant how the parliament and city of London ſtood 
affected to thtm, and were perſuaded that, after 
all, the Preſpyterians would chuſe rather to ac- 
commodate matters with Charles, than be ſpecta- 
tors of the Independents triumph. It was to pre- 
vent this union, that they had cauſed the King to be 
removed, from Holmby, to a place where his per- 
ſon was in their power, without either the general 
officers, or the body of the army appearing in the 
buſineſs. On the other hand, his Majeſty was by 
them extremely careſſed, and even put in hopes of 
a ſpeedy agreement with the army, as well to di- 
vert him from the thoughts of uniting with the 
parliament, as to deprive the Preſbyterians of all 
hope of ſuch union. In every declaration and re- 
monſtrance of the army, there was always ſome- 
thing inferred to expreſs their deſire, that the King 
might be rettored to his juſt rights: but it was ever 


witn this reſtriction, ++ When the affairs of the 


— 


panied 
ment, 
Prince Elector Palatine came alſo and viewed the army, 
Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 750. 


(i) When a ſcout came in, while the city militia and common-council were ſiting, and brought news, 


with theſe lords and commoners, and other gentlemen, rode along, and took a view of the army, from regiment to regi- 
who received them with great acclamations of the ſoldiers, crying, © Lords and Commons, and a free Parliament.“ The 
being received by the general with great reſpect. Whitelock, p. 263. 


© That the army made 


© a halt,” or other good intelligence, they cried, © One and All.” But if the ſcouts brought intelligence, that the army ad- 
vanced nearer to them, then they would cry as loud, Treat, Treat, Treat.“ At laſt they agreed to ſend the general a ſubmiſſive 


letter. Whitelock. p. 263. 
(2) The earl of Mancheſter 
(3) The queſtion put was, 


for the lords, and Lenthall for the commons. 
Whether it ſhould be declared, what was done, from the twenty-ſixth of July to the twenty- 


* ſixth of Auguſt, to be forced, and that fiting no free parliament ?” Which was carried in the negative. T he other part of 


the queſtion, as put by our author, was not debated at this 


7 


Warwick, p. 268. 
Four were allowed 


ſex. 


(5) 
0 


— 


time. 
(4) The earl of Suffolk, lords Willoughby of Parham, Hunſdon, Mainard, Berkley, with the earls of Lincoln and Middle- 
to come to him; dr. Sheldon, Morley, Sanderſon and Hammond. See Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 38. 


The ground of their civilities was, to ingage him and his cavaliers to their fide, after they had made the Parliament, the 
Scots, and the city of London, their enemies. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 194. $00] | 
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CHARLESI © government ſhould be fully ſetled,” i. e. in the 
Ax' 1647. manner they deſired; and they knew it would then 


FENGLAND 


honor, and a full vindication from the pretended CharLesl 
crimes whereon the parliament had grounded Ax' 1647: 


* — = 
2 


3 be eaſy to find occaſion to quarrel with that Prince, 


amy prevail- ga 


and retract what they ſeemed to promiſe him. 


The revolution, which happened within a few 
ys, and which brought both houſes in ſub- 


leſly. But before I proceed to ipeak of Charles, 
and his circumſtances, it will be neceſſary to recite 
what paſſed in the army and parliament, while that 
Prince was left at Hampton-court almoſt forgoten, 


tho* he ſerved ſometimes for pretenſe to ſeveral 


papers which appeared. 

When the army determined on oppoſing the par- 
liament's deſign to diſband them, they pretended, 
they would medle only in their own affairs, with- 
out concerning themſelves with the government 
of church or ſtate. The demand of arrears was at 
firſt the only point whereon they founded their re- 
faſal of being caſhiered. After that, finding it 
was not impoſſible to give them ſatisfaction upon 
that article, they demanded reparation for their 


their declaration againſt the authors of the firſt pe- 
tition. Then they required, that the parliament 


He conceives Charles was deceived by this policy. As he | ſhould ſolemnly declare, it was the privil-ge of the 
great _ ſaw himſelf courted by both parties, he imagined | ſubject, and of the army in particular, to preſent 
ee by they could not be without him, and that he ſhould | petitions. After which, they formed the councils of 
Cromwell. quickly be able to incline the ſcale to which ſide he | war, and agitators, who, not content with requiring 
Ludlow. pleaſed : nay, he fancied, for ſome time, that the | matters relating to the army, inſerted in their 
Vol. I. two parties would accept him for mediator, In this | remonſtrances ſundry articles concerning the go- 
p. 8 imagination he expreſſed a regard for both, and | vernnient. Laſtly, his Majeſty was removed 
Pm. told them alternately, tho? with great ſecreſy, he | from Holmby by the army's authority, as was 
p. 40, &C. would be guided by their counſels. However, pretended, tho? general Fairfax affirmed, that nei- 
as he bore the Preſbyterians a mortal averſion, he | ther himſelf, the other general officers, nor the 
was abundantly more deſirous to join with the army, | body of the army, were privy to it; and by this 
if they would but have granted him tolerable condiri- | ſame authority, how chimerical ſoever it appeared, 
Ruſhworth, Ons, as they made him expect. Nevertheleſs, he gave | was King Charles held reſtrained within tlie army's 
Vol. VII. p. ear to the propoſals of the Scotiſh commiſſioners, to | quarters. | 
707, &c. put himſelf under the protection of the Preſbyte- | As ſoon as the army had that Prince in their 
rians and Scots, and thereby hoped to be ſafe, how- | power, they pretended a right of ſerling the natio- 
ſoever the conteſts between the parliament and | nal government with both houſes. They nomi- 
Ludlow, army, might terminate. Mean while, he ſuffered | nated commiſſioners fo treat on that head with 
avg II. p. himſelf to be amuſed by Cromwell and Ireton, who, | thoſe of the parliament. Finally, juſt as they were 
* on pretenſe they were ſuſpected by both houſes, | preparing for their march to London, general 
ſeldom viſited him, yet acquainted him with their | Fairfax delivered to the parliament's commiſſioners 
intentions, by means of ſome officers, who could | propoſitions from the army, to ſetle the government, 
converſe more freely with him, or his confidents. | of which not ſo much as one related to the army's 
T he was treated with great civility, he was nar- | particular concerns. The propoſitions were theſe : 
rowly watched, and at the very time he thought | Art; | | 
himſelf arbiter of the two . was really a _— 74 the N On treated on 
riſoner. Since his removal from Holmby, he 8 5 . 5 
had followed the motions of the army, and reſided | << I. HAT (things hereafter propoſed be- Aug. f. 
ſometimes in a town, and ſometimes at a country- | <* ing provided for by this parliament) aP 73“ 
ſeat, according as the general officers thought pro-“ certain period may, by act of parliament, be ſet 
pereſt, Finally, when the army had their rendez- | <* for the ending of this parliament, ſuch period to 
vous on Hourſlow-heath, in order to march tor | «+ be put within a year at moſt, and in the ſame 
5 London, he was conducted to Hampton- court (1). | © act proviſion to be made for the ſucceſſion and 
Aﬀer the 


c conſticution of parliaments in ſuturo, as followeth : 


ö 5 0 * 1, That parliaments may biennially be called, 
| jelty had leſs jection to the army, proved fatal to this captive | ** and meet at a certain day. SW Fo 
reſpect ſhewed Monarch. He ſoon had cauſe to be convinced, that « 2, Each biennial parliament to fit a hundred 
him. Cromwell and Ireton had only amuſed him with | <* and twenty days certain, and no parliament to 
Clarendon, vain hopes. The army was no ſooner maſter of the | <* fit more than two hundred and forty days, from 
Vol. III. p. lj; d city, but his Majeſty ſaw himſelf | «© their firſt meetiig, or ſome other limited num- 
parliament and city, but his Majelty S5 - Oener um 
ä not only heglected, but even treated much more f her of days; upon the expiration whereof each 
rudely than ever. The ſame reſpectful difference] parliament to diſſolve of courſe, if not other- 
was no longer ſhewed him, and his guards would“ wiſe diſſolved ſooner. | 
ſcarce ſuffer his ſervants to confer with him in pri- « 3. The King, inthe intervals betwixt biennial 
vate. In ſhort, he was left a long while at Hampton- | «<< parliaments, to call a parliament: extraordinary, 
court, without mention of any accommoda- ] provided it meet above ſeventy days before the 
tion, while his words, his actions, and the perſons | «+ next biennial day, and be diſſolved at leaſt ſixty 
who came to viſit him, were carefully obſerved : ]“ days before the ſame, : | 
NN nay, the Scotiſh commiſſioners were hindered from e 4. That this and each ſucceeding biennial 
5 ſeeing him, of which they complained, but fruit- «« parliament, at or before adjournment or diſſolu- 


c tion thereof, may appoint commitees, during 
« the interval, for ſuch purpoſes as are in any of 
<< theſe propoſals refered to ſuch commitees. 

« 5, That all counties may have a number of 
ce parliament-members allowed to their choice, 
«© proportionable to the reſpective rates they bear 
ce jn the common charges and burdens of the king- 
«© dom; and that the election of burgeſſes for poor, 
& decayed, or inconſiderable towns, be taken off. 

« 6, That effectual proviſion be made for future 
te freedom of elections, and certainty of due returns. 

«© 7, That the houſe of commons alone have the 
«© power, from time to time, to ſet down farther 
« orders and rules for the ends expreſſed in the two 
e laſt preceding articles, | | 


(i) While he was at Caverſham, July 15, his children, then under the earl of Northumberland's care, were permited to 


WY —_— — 


dine with him at Maidenhead, and afterwards to ſtay with him two days at Caverſham. Prince James had been in the parlia- 
ment's hands ever ſince the ſurrender of Oxford. 'I'his favor was denied him while he was at Holmby. Ruſhworth, Vol. VI. 


p. $93, B18, 613, 625. Clarendon Vol. III. p. 38, 43, 44 


mar 


Concerning this interview, Ludlow relates the following re- 


le paſſage : . Cromwell meeting ſoon atter fir John Berkley, told him, that he had lately ſeen the tendereſt fight that 


« ever his eyes beheld, which was the interview between the King and his children ; that he (Cromwel!) did weep plentiful y 
te at the remembrance thereof; ſaying, that never man was ſo abuſed as he, in his ſiniſter opinion of the King, who, he 
« thought, was the moſt upright and conſcientious of his kingdom,” 


Vor. II. 


10 Q. 


„ 8, That 
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«© 8, That there be a liberty for entering diſſents 
in the houſe of commons, with proviſion that no 
member be cenſurable for ought ſaid or voted in 
the houſe, farther than to excluſion from that 
truſt, and that only by the judgment of the houſe 
itſclt. 

« 9, That the judicial power, or power of final 
judgment in the lords and commons, may be 
cleared: and that no officer of juſtice, miniſter of 
ſtate, or other perſon adjudged by them, may 
be capable of protection or pardon from the 
King, without their advice or conſent. 

« 10, That the right and liberty of the com- 
mons of England may be cleared and vindicated 
as to a due exemption from any judgment, trial, 
or other proceeding againſt them by the houſe of 
peers, without the concurring judgment of the 
houſe of commons, as alſo from any other judg- 
ment, ſentence, or proceeding againſt them, 
other than by their equals, or according to the 


law of the land. 


« 11, The ſame act to provide, That the 
choice of grand-jury-men may not be as now, at 
the diſcretion of under-ſheriffs , and that ſuch 
orand-jury-men for their reſpective counties, 
may at each aſſize preſent the names of perſons 


to be made juſtices of the peace, from time to 
time, as the country hath need for any to be 


added to the commiſſion ; and at the fummer- 
aſſize to preſent the names of three perſons, out 
of which the King may prick one to be ſheriff 
for. the next year. | 
« II. For the militia in general, That it be pro- 
vided by act of parliament. _ | 
„ 1, That the power of the militia by ſea and 
land, during the ſpace of ten years next inſuing, 
ſhall be ordered and diſpoſed by ſuch perſons as 
the lords and commons ſhall nominate and ap- 
int. | 
« 2, That the ſaid power ſhall not be ordered 
or exerciſed by the King's Majeſty, or by any 
perſons with authority derived from him, urin 
the ſaid ſpacc, or a. any time hereatter, witli 
out the advice and conicnt of the ſaid lords au 
commons. a 
« 3. That, during the ſame fpace of ten years, 
the ſaid lords and commons may, by bill or or- 
dinance, raiſe and diſpote of waat monics, and 
for what forces they ſhall from time to time find 
neceſiary; as alſo for pay ment of the public 
dchts and damages, and tor all other the public 
uſcs of the kingdom. | 
«© 4, That no ſubjects, who have been in hoſti- 
lity agaiaſt the parliament in the late war, ſhall 


be capable of bearing any office of power or 


public truſt in the common-wealth, during the 
ſpace of five years, without the conſent of par- 
liament ; or to ſit as members of either houſe, 
until the ſecond biennial parliament be paſſed. 

« III. For the preſent form of diſpoſing the 
militia, in order to the peace and ſafety of this 
kingdom, and the ſervice of Ireland. 


'« 1, That there be commiſſioners for the admi- 


ralty, with the vice-admiral and rear-admiral, 
with power for forming, regulating, appoint- 
ing officers, and providing for the navy. 


„ 2, That there be a general for command of 


© 
o 
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the land forces. 

«+ 3, That there be commiſſioners in the ſeveral 

counties for the ſtanding militia, with power 

for the proportioning, regulating, training and 

diſciplining them. | 

« 4, That there be a council of ſtate, with 
wer to ſuper- intend and direct the ſeveral 

and particular powers of the militia” laſt men- 

tioned, | 

« 5, That the ſame council may have power as 
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the King's privy council, and for and in all foreign CHARLESI 


negociations; provided that the making war Ax” 1 


or peace, with any other kingdom or ſtate, 
ſhall not be without the advice and conſent of 
parliament. | | 
„6. That the faid power of the council of 
ſtate be put into the hands of truſty and able 
perſons now to be agreed on, and the ſame 
perſons to continue in that power ( $i bene ſe 
geſſerint*) for a certain term not exceeding ſeven 
years. : 

«© 7. That there be a ſufficient eſtabliſhment 
now provided for the falary of the forces, both 
in England and Ireland, the eſtabliſhment to 
continue until two months after the meeting of 
the firſt biennial parliament. | 

% IV. That an act be paſſed, for diſpoſing the 
great offices, for ten years, by the lords and 
commons in parliament ; or by ſuch commitees 
as they ſhall appoint, for chat purpoſe, in the in- 
tervals (with ſubmiſſion to the approbation of the 
next parliament) and after ten years they to no- 
minate three, and the King out of that number 
to appoint one for the ſucceſſion upon any va- 
cancy. 

« V. That an act be paſſed, for reſtraining all 
peers, made ſince the twenty-firſt day of May, 


647. 
— a 


1642, or to be hereafter made, from having 


any power to ſit or vote in parliament, without 
conſent of both houſes. 


„% VI. That an act be paſſed, for recalling and 
making void all declarations and other proceed- 
ings againſt the parliament, or againſt any who 


have acted by, or under their authority in the 


late war, or in relation to it; and that the ordi- 
nance tor indemnity may be confirmed. 

„VII. That an act be paſſed, for making void 
all grants, &c. under the great ſeal, ſince the 
time when it was conveyed away from the parlia- 
ment (except as in the parliament*s propoſitions) 
and tor making thoſe valid which have been, or 


{hall be paſſed under the great-ſeal, made by the 


authority of both houſes oi parliament. 
VIII. That an act be paſſed, for confirmation 
of ch treat ies between the two kingdoms of Eng- 


land and Scotland; and for appointing conſer- 


vators 0! the peace betwixt them. 

+ IX. That the orciinance, for taking away the 
courc of Wards and Liveries be confirmed, by 
act of parliament z provided his Majeſty's reve- 
nue be not damnified therein, nor thoſe who laſt 
held offices in the ſame left without reparation 
ſome other way. 


« X. An act, to declare void the ceſſation of | 


Ireland, &c. and to leave the proſecution of 
that war to the lords and commons in the parlia- 
ment of England, | | 
KI. An act, to be paſſed, to take away all 
coercive power, authority and juriſdiction of bi- 
ſhops — extending to any civil penalties upon 
any, &c. . 

„ XII. That there be a repeal of all acts, or 
clauſes in any act, injoining the uſe of the book 
of Common Prayer, and impoſing any penalty 
for neglect thereof, and for not coming to church, 
or for meeting elſewhere; and ſome other pro- 
viſion to be made for diſcovering Papiſts, Prieſts, 
Jeſuits, &c. | | 

XIII. That taking the covenant be not in- 
forced upon any; but all orders or ordinances 
tending to that purpoſe to be repealed. 

„ XIV. That (the thing here before propoſed 
being provided, for ſecuring the rights, liber- 


tics, &c. of the kingdom) his Majeſty's perſon, 
ueen and royal iſſue may be reſtored to a. 
condition of ſafety, honor, and freedom in this 


his 


nation, without diminution to their perſonal 
rights, 
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CHARLESI rights, or farther limitation to the exerciſe of 
AN? 1647. ©* regal power, than according to the particulars 
— ** foregoing. 


«© XV. For the matter of compoſition, &c. 

N. B. Under this head are fix arti:les, which cannot be well 
underſtood, without knowing the particulars of an act, where- 
in delinquents were placed under ſeveral heads or qualifica- 
tions, and their compoſition ſetled accordingly. But the 
knowledge thereof cannot be of any uſe, at preſent. 


«© XVI. That there may be a general act of ob- 
% ſjivion, &c. 5 

«© That ſuch of the King's party who ſhall ap- 
* pear to have expreſſed, or ſhall hereafter expreſs 
<< their good affections to the peace and welfare of 
„ the kingdom, and to hinder the imbroiling it 
< in a new war, may be freed and exempted from 
«© compolitions, or to pay but one year's revenue, 
* or a twentieth part. | | 

« Next to the propoſals aforeſaid, for the pre- 
« ſent ſetling a rp the army deſires, that no 
<« time be loſt by the parliament for diſpatch of 
« other things tending to the welfare, eaſe and 
« juſt ſatisfaction of the kingdom, and in ſpecial 
„ manner: | 

„ I. That the liberty of the people to repreſent 
<« their grievances and deſires, by way of petition, 
ce may be cleared and vindicated, | 

&« II. That the common grievances of the people 
“ may be ſpeedily conſidered of, and efedtually 
ce redreſſed; and in particular, 

« 1. That the exciſe may be taken off from ſuch 
e commodities whereon the poor people of the land 
c do ordinarily live. 

«© 2, That the oppreſſions and incroachments of 
ce foreſt-laws may be prevented for the future. 

« 3. All monopolies, and reſtraints to the free- 
& dom of trade, to be taken off. | 

« 4, That a courſe may be taken to rectify the 
& inequality of rates, lying upon ſeveral counties. 

& 5. The preſent unequal, troubleſome and con- 
c tentious way of miniſters maintenance by tithes, 
to be conſidered of, and ſome remedy applied. 

«<< 6, That the rules and courſe of law, and the 
« officers of it may be ſo reduced and reformed, as 
<« that all ſuits and queſtion of right may be more 
« clear and certain in the iſſues, and not ſo tedious 
& nor chargeable in the proceedings, as now. 

« 7. That priſoners for debt may not, by im- 
« bracing impriſonment, or any other ways, have 
« advantage to defraud their creditors : and that 
ce ſuch priſoners, for debt, who have not where- 
« with to pay, may be freed from impriſonment. 

« 8. That none may be compelled to anſwer 
& unto queſtions tending to accuſing themſelves, 
* 66 or their nearcſt relations, in criminal cauſes; and 
* no man's life to be taken away under two wit- 
6 neſſes. 

«© 9. That conſideration may be had of all ſta- 
cc tutes, and the laws or cuſtoms of corporations, 


c impoſing any oaths fo far as they may extend to 


« the moleſtation or inſnaring religious and peace- 
« able people, merely for non-conformity in reli- 
« gion. 


“ III. That the large power given to com- 


ce mitees, or deputy- lieutenants, during the late 


« times of war and diſtraction, may ſpeedily be 


te recalled and made void, and ſuch powers, of 
e that nature, as ſhall appear neceſſary to be con- 
« tinued, may be put into a regulated way, and 
« left to as little arbitrarineſs as the nature and ne- 
« ceſſity of things will bear. | 

« IV, That the kingdom may be righted, and 
»« ſatisfied in point of accounts for the vaſt ſums 
« which have been levied. 

«© V. That proviſion may be made for payment 
46 of arrears to the army, and the reſt of the king- 
« dom's forces: and in the next place for pay- 
« ment of the public debts and damages of the 


rians meaning and pretenſions. 


| neceſſary advances, 


kingdom; and that to be performed, firſt to CHARLESl 
perſons whoſe debts or damages are great Ay* 1647. 
and their eſtates ſmall, ſo as they are thereß/ 


&« ſuch 


reduced to a difficulty of ſubſiſtence. In order 
* to all which (continue they) we ſhall ſpeedily offer 
e ſome farther particulars, which we hope will be 
of good uſe towards public ſatisfaction.” 


Theſe propoſals manifeſt, that it was not the ar- Remark on 
to leave the ſole power of ſetling the theſe pro- 
government to both houſes, tho? when they were de- P*ſals. 
livered to the commiſſioners, they had not yet ſub- 


my s meaning. 


jected the parliament and city, as they did ſome days 
after. How much more therefore ſhould they think 
themſelves intitled to have a ſhare in this ſetlement, 
after they had the whole parliament at command? 
Certainly, it the army had really defired, the go- 
venrment ſhould be ſetled according to their propo- 
ſals, there could not be a fairer opportunity, and the 
parliament would neither have been able nor have 
dared to oppoſe it. But, on the contrary, it is very 
likely, the army's deſign in delivering theſe pro- 
poſals, was only to retard ſuch ſetlement, by ſtart- 
ing difficulties which would require time to be re- 
moved. For inſtance, the eleventh article, which 
ſuppoſed the biſhops reſtoration, and the thirteenth, 
which left every one free to take or not to take the 
covenant, were directly contrary to the Preſbyte- 
It was not for the 
Independents intereſt that the government ſhould be 
ſetled in the manner they propoſed : but it was tor 
their advantage to dazzle the people, and make 
them believe, the army deſired only the kingdom's 
peace and ſafety, tho” in effect nothing was farther 
trom the thoughts of their leaders and managers. 
This evidently appears, in that they never after 
troubled themſelves to preſs the houſes to haſten this 
ſetlement. Contrariwiſe, the parliament was yet 
Juſt what it had been for ſome time, i. e. almoſt 
wholly Preſbyterian, and conſequently adverſe to 
the Independents, tho? obliged to ſeem quite the 
reverſe, The earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker in the 
upper-houſe, was Cromwell's ſworn enemy, tho! 
he had been applying to the army for protection. 
The city of London was in a like diſpoſition with 
the parliament, and, far from ſolliciting the ar- 
my's propoſed ſetlement, they very much wiſhed 
it might never be mentioned, in expectation that 
time would afford ſome opportunity to ſetle the 
government without intervention of ſoldiery. It 
is therefore no wonder, this affair ſhould be neg- 
lected, when neither army, nor parliament, nor 
city, had any deſire to ſee it accompliſhed. Some 
ſteps however were now and then taken to make 
the public believe it was intended. But Cromwell, 
and the other Independent chieftains, were very far 
from being willing it ſhould be left to the parlia- 
ment to manage for ten years, the nation's affairs 
as they pleaſed ; to order the militia by ſea and 
land, and raiſe what money they ſhould think neceſ- 
ſary : much leſs were they diſpoſed to let the people 
chuſe new repreſentatives biennially. The whole 
of this was only to throw duſt in peoples 
eyes; the Independents wanted to be upper- 
moſt, as they finally were, and all their pro- 
ceedings, tho? ' veiled with the pretenſe of public 
good, tended ſolely to that end. The deſign of 
the Preſbyterians, parliament and city of London 
was to ruin the Independent party, and their ſup- 
porters the army: but as they had not ſtrength ſut- 
ficient to effect it, their project was to join with 
the King and Scotland, provided they could pre- 
vail with his Majeſty to aboliſh epiſcopacy. This 


| is what was ſecretly. hatching both at London and 


Edinburg, while indeavors were uſed to amuſe the 
army, by affected delays, on their demand of pay 
and arrears, and while London declined making the 
in order to render odious the 

army, 


4 ak r 
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CnarLes1 army, by obliging them to oppreſs, the country for 
Ax' 1647. want of ſubſiſtence, The army was yet ignorant of 
= — theſe ſecret pradtiſes againſt them in London. 
They inceſſantly demanded their pay, and the par- 
liament favorably received their demands; nay, 
they paſſed votes to grant them their deſires: but 
lome difficulty always occurred to retard the per- 
formance ; or if any money was paid them, it was 
but a ſmall part of their arrears, DOE 
Regulation Three other affairs alſo imployed the parliament 
touching the and army, for fome time, and ſerved for pretenſe 
army. to amuſe, The firſt was, to ſetle what forces ſhould 
be ſent to Ireland; the ſecond, how many troops 
were to be maintained in England; the third, to 
diſband the ſapernumeraries. 
Ruſhworth, On the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend into 
Vol. VII. Ireland fix thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, and 
P: 79'» 795» five hundred dragoons; and that the parliament's 
ok commiſſioners ſhould confer with general Fairfax 
about diſpatching away theſe forces, and the officers 
who were to command them. 

Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, that in Eng- 
land ſhould be retained in pay ſeven thouſand two 
hundred horfe, eighteen thouſand foot, and a thou- 
find dragoons. It was pretended, that the ſaid 
troops were continued in England, to relieve thoſe 
in Ireland im caſe of need: but ſeemingly the army 
would not admit their force being more conſider- 
ably diminiſhed. | 

Upon the third, it was reſolved, that all the ſu- 
pernumeraries ſhould be paid and diſmiſſed. 

But the execution of all this advanced very deli- 
berately, by reaſon of diverſe unexpected incidents, 
whereof we muſt neceſfarily take ſome notice. 

Since the army had judged themſelves out of 
danger from both parliament and city, their reſpect 
towards his Majeſty was fo diminiſhed, that it was 
eaſy to perceive he had nothing to expect from 
them, and that Cromwell had only amuſed him, the 
better to accompliſh his own deſigns. Beſide the 
viſible alteration in the behavior of thoſe who had 
him in cuſtody, he had many other proofs of ill de- 
Ludlow. ſigns againſt him. 1. The army had ſent him priva- 
Vol. I. P. 202. tely ſome propoſitions for peace, much leſs tolerably 

than thoſe preſented him at Newcaſtle ; but he had 
rejected them with indignation (1), which they 
highly reſented. 2. Cromwell had very ſharply re- 
proached Aſhburnham, who was then the King's 
confident, that, notwithſtanding the army's regard 
tor his Majeſty, he had ſecretly treated with the 
commiſſioners of Scotland, to excite that kingdom 
againſt the army. This reproach inſpired King 

Charles with greater dread, as it was true that he 

had privately treated with the Scotiſh commiſſio- 
ners, tho* concluded not with them any points; 
and could not conceive how Cromwell came to 
know it. He was therefore apprehenſive, the 
army would aſſaſſinate, or Peil him, to free 
themſelves from the apprehenſion of his agreeing 
p. 8. with the Preſpyteriags. On the other hand, major 
Dugdate's Huntington, whom Cromwell had imployed to 
View. amule his Majeſty with ſandry private meſſages, 
p. 263. finding at length he had been the inſtrument to 


p. 184. 


The King re- 
ſolves to 
eſcape from 
Hampton- 
Court. 


His reaſons 
for it. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


p. 58, 59. 


* 
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| deceive that unfortunate Prince, warned him, that CHARLxsT 


Cromwell was not ſincere, and would, if not pre- Ay? 
vented, effect his ruin. He ſoon after threw up his 
commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer in the army : 
nay, he went farther ; for, after quiting the ſervice, 
he offered the parliament to diſcover Cromwel!'s ill 


164 n 
— 


practiſes; but they would not hearken to him (2). Clarendon, 


At length his Majeſty received private notice every Vol. III. p. 
day, by indirect and extraordinary ways, that his 1 59. 
enemies had ill deſigns, and he ought to take care 1 
28 em. 
of himſelf (3). | 
All this made on him ſuch impreſſion, that he de- He puts hi 
. . . 18 
termined, if poſſible, to make his eſcape from the reſolution in 
army's power : but it was not eaſy to reſolve practiſe. 


whither to retire, There was no fafety for him in th 11. 
any part of England. The parliament and city of 9 


London were both at the army's diſcretion; and, p. 877. 
even had the Preſbyterians been able to protect him, Ludlow, 
all he could expect from them was, that they would Vol. I. 

not attempt upon his life. So, very poſſibly, his 114. Ke. 
deſign was to paſs over ſea (4). Aſhburnham was, — be 
at firſt, his only confident 3 for tho he believed Vol. III. p. 


Berkley faithful, he had not fuch good opinion of 59. 


his diſcretion as to truſt him with a ſecret of that 

importance. His Majeſty, thus refolved, withdrew 

very early to his chamber, feigning to be indiſ- 

poſed ; and, about one in the morning, went out 
by the back-ſtairs, and came with Aſhburnliam 
and Legg, to the garden-gate, where Berkley 
waited with horſes (5). They rode all night with 
great ſpeed, as well to eſcape all purſuers, as to 
get out of the army's quarters, and by morning, 
tound themſelves in New Foreſt, in Hampſhire. 
Then his Majeſty aſked Aſhburnham, where the 
ſhip lay? Aſhburnham riding before, as it were to 
get information, returned in ſome little time with- 
out any news of the ſhip ; whereat Charles 
ſeemed very uneaſy. Mean while, as it was not 
ſaſe for him to ſtay in the high-ways, he concluded 
on going to Titchfield, a ſeat of the earl of South- 
ampton's, where that nobleman's mother, with a 
ſmall family, then reſided. There he conſulted 
with his three attendants, how he ſhould proceed. 
It is ſaid, that Aſhburnham was the firſt who ad- 
viſed his retiring to the iſle of Wight, and truſt- 
ing himſelf with colonel Hammond, the governor, 
who was counted a man of honor. He mult how- 
ever have known, that Hammond was a creature 
of Cromwell's, at whoſe inſtigation he had married 
a daughter of John Hampden, and who had lately 
procured him the government of that iſland, Not- 
withſtanding theſe reaſons, which ſhould have di- 
verted Aſhburnham from giving ſuch advice, he 
ceaſed not to perſuade his Majeſty, who after fome 
objections, conſented, on condition Hammond 
would faithfully promiſe not to deliver him up, tho? 
the parliament or army ſhould require him, but to 
give him his liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if he was 
not able to defend him. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
Aſhburnham and Berkley repaired to the iſle of 
Wight, to diſcourſe that governor, who ſeemed ex- 
tremely. ſurpriſed (6) when they told him, the King 
was eſcaped from Hampton-court, and was willing 


Sept. 6. 


(1) When the propoſals were ſent him, he entertained them with very ſharp and bitter language. See Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 204. 
(2) He delivered in the houſe of peers a paper, which was read there, containing reaſons why he left the army, being a 
large narrative of the pretended carriages of Cromwell and Ireton, ſince the parliament's going to diſband the army, in rela- 


tion to overtures to his M 
worth. 


ajeſty, the proceedings againſt the lords, commons, and aldermen who were impeached, &c. Ruſh- 


(3) The agitators ſuſpected, that Cromwel, Ireton, &c. had carried on a private treaty with the King, and accordingly 
indeavored to wreſt him out of their hands. Of this Cromwell gave the King notice, who thereupon reſolved to make 


his eſcape from Hampton- court. Ludlow, Vol. I. 
was atraid the Kin 


Mem. p. 185, &c. 


(4) Jo Jerſey, ſays Manley, p. 158. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 215. 
(5) There was a paſſage trom the King's room into the garden, at a /back-door of which were diſcovered the treadin 
horſes, Ihe King left upon his table a letter to the parliament, and another to the general. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 59. 
fell into ſuch a trembling, that it was thought he would have fallen from his horſe. Ludlow, 


(6) He grew pale, a 
Vol. I. p. 218. : 


p. 214. Lite of Cromwell, p. 60, &. Lord Holles ſays, Cromwell 
g ſhould agree with the Levellers, and ſo adviſed him to flee, upon pretenſe that his life was in danger. 
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CARL ESI to truſt his perſon in his hands, upon the terms 
AN? 1647. above-cited., His anſwer was, he would do the 
LY King what ſervice lay in his power; but as he was 

an inferior officer, he could not promiſe to diſobey 
his ſuperiors in what they ſhonld pleaſe to command 
him. After ſome fruitleſs indeavors to obtain from 
him a promiſe, he aſked, Where the King was? They 
told him, he was not very far off: and at laſt, after 
ſome time paſſed in debate, it was agreed, he ſhould 


go with them to his Majeſty. So they all three went | 


together to Titchfield ; and, on their arrival, Ham- 
mond, waited below, while Aſhburnham went up to 
the King's chamber, acquainting him, that Hammond 
was in the houſe, but had not made any promiſe. 
That Prince thereupon cried out, O Jack, thou 
„ haſt undone me!” Aſhburnham at this falling 
Into a great paſſion of weeping, offered to go down 
and kill Hammond ; but Charles would not conſent. 
His Majeſty, at length ſending for Hammond, 
ſtrove to perſuade him to promiſe not to deliver 
him up; but Hammond till perſiſted in his firſt 
anſwer. Then the King, not knowing where to go 
elſe, and conſidering there was now perhaps no 
poſſible way to get from him, as he had command 
ofthe country and could call in what aſſiſtance he 
thought proper, reſolved to go with him to the 
iſle of Wight. He was conducted to Cariſbrook- 
caſtle, where Hammond received him and his at- 
tendants, with all demonſtrations of reſpect (1). 

On conſidering every circumſtance of this Prince's 
flight, one can ſcarce forbear thinking, he was be- 
trayed on this occaſion. His deſign was to go 
beyond ſea, ſince he aſked where the ſhip lay: 
but there was no ſhip ready; which was ſuch a ſignal 
overſight, that Aſhburnham can hardly be thought 

to commit it thro* negligence, or imprudence. 
Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoſing to the 
King, to truſt himſelf with Hammond, a creature 
of Cromwell's, who, according to major Hunting- 
ton's information, had reſolved to deſtroy him, but 
even puts him under the neceſſity of confiding in 
him, tho? he refuſed to promiſe a protection. And 
yet, lord Clarendon ſays very poſitively, he does not 
believe the King was betrayed by Aſhburnham, 
nor did his Majeſty ever entertain the leaſt jealouſy 
of it. All therefore can be ſaid in favor of this his 
Majeſty's confident is, what lord Clarendon has in- 
timated ; viz. That he was outwitted by Cromwell, 
who, by ſome one of his emiſfaries, perſuaded him, 
it ſhould prove for his Majeſty's benefit, and his 


Remark on 
the King's 
flight. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p- 61. 
Warwick. 


p. 62. 


buſineſs be the ſooner done, that he ſhould with- 


draw to the iſle of Wight. If this was the caſe, 
perhaps Aſhburnham, tancying himſelf abler than 
the King, had a mind to ſerve him whether he 
would or no; and, to avoid being obliged to an- 
ſwer his Majeſty's objections, believed to do him a 
ſervice in concealing the ſecret, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſitating him to take a courſe which, in his opinion, 
was not the propereſt. In ſuch caſe, if it be not 
treachery, it is at leaſt the greateſt preſumption and 
temerity a ſubje& can poſlibly be guilty of to his 
Prince. It is not ealy to divine the reaſons which 
could induce Aſhburnham to imagine, his Majeſty 
would be ſafe in the iſle of Wight. We may pre- 
ſume, he was himſelf deccived, and his eaſineſs 
abuſed, to make him credit general promiſes, which 
ſignified nothing, and whereof he could not after- 
wards complain. Suppoſing no treachery in what 
he did, his eaſineſs to be deceived ſeems to have 
procured him afterwards a very favorable compoſi- 


tion, much lower than uſual, which greatly contri- 


buted to increaſe the ſuſpicions already conceived of Ca itt ESI 
him. An' 1647. 
The parliament were informed of Charles's eſcap e.’. 
by a letter from Cromwell, who gave the firſt no- The King's 
tice of it, but without ſaying where that Prince letter to both 
* houſes left 
was, tho' in all appearance he knew very well. He non his 
allo ſent a letter, which his Majeſty had left upon — 
the table in his room, directed to both houſes. He Ruſhworth, 
therein ſays; Vol. VII. 
That liberty being, in all times, the aim and P., 87! 
e deſire of all men, he had indeavored to obtain 8 
„his. He called God to witneſs, with what pa» 
** tience he had indured a tedious teſtraint, among 
** men who changed their principles with their con- 
dition z who were not a1 openly to intend 
the deſtruction of the nobility, by taking away 
their negative voice, and with whom the Levellers 
doctrine was rather countenanced than puniſhed. 
That he thought he was bound, as well by na. 
tural as political obligation, to ſeek his ſafety, by 
retiring himſelf for ſome time trom the public 
view both of his friends and enemies; but ſhould 
earneſtly and inceſſantly indeavor the ſetling of a 
fate and well-grounded peace whereſoever he was. 
Finally, he deſired to be heard with freedom, 
honor and ſafety, and then he would inſtantly 
break thro? his cloud of retirement, and ſhew 
„ himſelf ready to be Pater Patriæ. | 
Both houſes at firſt believed that the King was Theparlia- 
come to conceal himſelf in London, 'till he ſhould ment cauſe 
find opportunity to eſcape out of the kingdom. wo by yr 
They even gave orders to ſearch after, and flop his Kine ir {yo 
. . g in Lon- 
perſon. But this uncertainty was not ot long con- don. | 
tinuance. On the fifteenth of November, the carl Ruſhworth, 
of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of pcers, re- Vol. VII. 
ceived a letter from colonel Hammond, informing P. 872 874. 


— 


0 . 3 1 
him, that the King, from apprehenſion of his 1 


life being in danger at Hampton- court, was come p. 65. 
into the iſle of Wight, to put himſelf under his pro- 


cc 
«cc 
cc 
& 
ee 
cc 
cc 


King Charles, as may be obſerved, mentioned in 
his letter, the Levellers principles, which I think 
incumbent on me to explain. There had for ſome Levellers who 
time been in the army a new fiction, ſtiled Le- they were. 
vellers, i. e. a ſett ot men who declared, „ That 
all degrees of perſons ſhould be levelled, and a 
perfect equality eſtabliſhed, both in titles and 
e eſtates, throughout the kingdom (2) :“ which 
doctrine much relembled that of Wat Tyler's fol- 
lowers, in Richard IPs reign. This faction was p. 66, 67. 
grown ſo ſtrong, that they began to make thegeneral : 
officers very uneaſy, and particularly Cromwell, 
who feared this new party ſhould ſubvert all his pro- 
jects if they were ſuffered to increaſe, tho? poſſibly 
enough this ſpirit was of his own raiſing. They 
conſiſted of private ſoldiers and agitators, which 
latter I have already deſcribed. During the conteſt 
between the army and parliament, Fairfax had not 
put any reſtraint on theſe men. He had allowed 
them to form a ſeparate council, by means of theit 
agitators, and this council's opinions were received 


as being thoſe of the army, becauſe not repugnant 


to the general officers own ſentiments. But, im- 
mediately on the parliament's being brought under, 
the grandees judged it requiſite to ſuppreſs the ſaid 
councils, and ſend the agitators to their reſpective 
regiments. This was more eaſily commanded than 
executed. The ſoldiers refuſed to obey, and con- 
tinued their aſſemblies and conferences, ſpite of 
their officers, and even the general's orders. Hence 
they ſeemingly got the name of Levellers, becaufe 


” — 


(ii) The parliament allowed him 5000 1. for his expenſes there. His houſhold was all diſſolved. Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. 


p. 876. Heath, p. 151. 


(2) According to ſome, they only maintained, That no perſon, of whatever rank, ought to be exempted from the ordinary - 


courle of legal-proceedings, Life of Cromwell, p. 65. 
Vol. II. 
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Cn ares they pretended to have as much right as the officers | 


AN” 1647, 
— 


Cromwell diſ- 
perſes them. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 

p. 67. 
Ludlow, 
Vol. I. p.222. 


thing more than expreſs his deſire of peace. 


and generals to ſetle the government; a principle 
tending to level all ranks and degrees, and confe- 

uently to create anarchy and confuſion in the King. 
| cy The aſſemblies of theſe Levellers produced 
ſundry petitions ; firſt, from the agitators of four 
regiments of horſe, and afterwards of ſeven regi- 
ments of foot joining them, wherein they made pro- 
poſals for ſetling the government accorerng to their 
own humor; ſo that the genera} oiticers were not a 
little imbaraſſed. They were afraid the army would 
divide, at a time when their whole ſtrength de- 
pended on a ſtrict union: for this reaſon, they at 
firſt, in ſome meaſure, connived at the Levellers ; 


which only increaſed the evil. Finally, the info- | 


lence of thele men being grown to a monſtrous 
height, Cromwell undertook, with the hazard of his 
life, to free the army and parliament from this nuf- 
ance. To that end, having notice that the Level- 
lers were to meet at a certain place, he came un- 
expectedly, attended with a ſelect guard, and aſk- 
ing ſome queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerved moſt 
active, and receiving inſolent anſwers, knocked 
down two or three with his own hand, and briſkly 
charging, the reſt, ſo diſperſed them, that he took 
as many as he pleaſed, whereof he hanged ſome on 
the ſpot, and ſent others to London. By a few 
more ſuch notable incounters, he abſolutely cruſhed 
that party, which began to grow very dangerous, 
and reduced the ſoldiery to a perfect obedience. 
But this was not yet effected when King Charles fled 
from Hampton-court, and therefore he mentions 
the Levellers in his letters, as a faction in being (1). 

When his Majeſty wrote his letter to both houſes, 
he hoped to be quickly out of the power of both ar- 
my and parliament, and aſſuredly expected no anſwer, 


fince his intent was to keep himſelf concealed. Be- | 


fide, this letter required no anſwer, as he did — 
finding himſelf ſtill, contrary to his expectation, in 
the army's and parliament's hands, he conceived his 
eſcape from Hampton- court might be prejudicial to 
him, and interpreted as a, deſign to hide himſelf, 


only to avoid anfwering thoſe pacific propoſitions 


which the parliament had prepared. For this reaſon, 


he determined on ſending to both houſes the follow- 


The King's 
letter to both 
houſes. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 

p. 880. 
Whitelock. 
Heath. 


His offers and 


propoſals. 


ing meſſage: viz. 
Charles Rex, 


Is Majeſty is confident that, before this 
time, his two houſes of parliament have 


cc 
«cc 
cc 


« Hampton-court, the eleventh of this month, by 
« which they will have underſtood the reaſons 
« which inforced him to go from thence 3 as like- 
wiſe his conſtant indeavors for the fetling of a 
ſafe and well-grounded peace, whereſoever he 
ſhould be ; and being now in a place where he 
conceives himſelf to be at much more freedom 
and ſecurity than formerly, he thinks it neceſ- 
tary, not only for making good his own profeſ- 
ſions, but allo for the ſpeedy procuring a peace, 
in theſe lapguiſhing and diſtreſſed kingdoms, at 
+ this time to offer ſuch grounds to his two houſes 
for that effect, which, upon due examination of 
<« all intereſt, may beſt conduce thereunto. 

« And becaule religion is the beſt and chiefeſt 
<«- foundation of peace, his Majeſty will begin with 
« that particular. 

% That, for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, bi- 
« ſhops, &c. his Majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that 
« he cannat give his conlent thereunto, both in re- 
lation as he is a Chriſtian, and a King. For the 
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received the meſſage which he left behind him at 
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time hath continued in all Chriſtian churches 
throughout the world, until this laſt century of 
years; and in this church, in all times of change 
and reformation, it hath been upheld by the 
wiſdom of his anceſtors, as the great preſerver 
of doctrine, diſcipline and order in the ſervice of 
God. As a King, at his coronation, he hath not 
only taken a ſolemn oath to maintain this order, 
but his Majeſty and his predeceſſors, in their 
confirmations of the great charter, have inſepar- 
ably woven the right of the church into the 
liberty of the ſubjects; and yet he is willing it 
be provided, that the particular biſhops perform 
their ſeveral duties of their callings, both by their 
perſonal reſidence, and frequent preaching in their 
perſonal exerciſe, no act of juriſdiction or ordi- 
nation, without the conſent of their preſbyters ; 
and will conſent, that their powers in all things 
be fo limited, that they be not grievous to the 
tender conſciences of others. He ſees no reaſon 
why he alone, and thoſe of his judgment, ſhould 
be preſſed to a violation of theirs. Nor can his 
Majeſty conſent to the alienation of church- lands; 
cauſe it cannot be denied to be a fin of the 
higheſt ſacrilege; as alſo that it ſubverts the 
intentions of ſo many pious donors, who have 
laid a heavy curſe upon all ſuch profane viola- 
tions, which his Majeſty 1s very unwilling to un- 
dergo: and beſide the matter of conſequence, his 
Majeſty believes it to be a prejudice to the pub- 
* good, many of his ſubjects having the bene- 
t of renewing leaſes at much eaſier rates than 
if thoſe poſſeſſions were in the hands of private 
men, not omiting the diſcouragement it will be 
to all learning and induſtry, when ſuch eminent 
rewards ſhall be taken away, which now lie 
open to the children of the meaneſt perſons. 
Yet his Majeſty, conſidering the great preſent 
diſtempers concerning church-diſcipline, and that 
the Preſbyterian government is now in practiſe, 
his Majeſty, to efchew confufion, as much as may 
be, and for the ſatisfaction of his two houſes, 1s 
content that the ſaid government be legally per- 
mited to ſtand in the ſame condition it now is, 
for three years ; provided that his Majeſty, and 
thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who cannot 
in conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not obliged to 
comply with the Preſbyterian government, but 
have free practiſe of our own profeſſion, with- 
out receiving any prejudice thereby; and that 
free conſultation and debate be had with the di- 
vines of Weſtminſter, twenty of his Majeſty's no- 
mination being added unto them ; whereby it 
may be determined, by his Majeſty and the two 
houſes, how the church-government, aſter the 
ſaid time, ſhall be ſetled, or ſooner, if differ- 
ences may be agreed, as 1s moſt agreeable to the 
word of God, with full liberty to all thoſe who 
ſhall differ upon conſcientious grounds from that 
ſetlement; always provided, that nothing afore- 
ſaid be underſtood to tolerate thoſe of the 
Popiſh profeſſion, nor exempt any Popiſh recu- 
ſants from the penalties of the laws ; or to tole- 
rate the public profeſſion: of Atheiſm or blaſ- 
phemy, contrary to the doctrine of the Apo- 
ſtles, Nicene and Athanaſian creeds, they having 
been received by, and had in reverence of all 
the Chriſtian churches, and more particularly 
by this of England, ever ſince the reforma- 
tion, | — 


(1) Tho' Cromwell totally ſubdued that 
increaſed very much in the kingdom. 


ſpirit in the army, yet lord Clarendon (Vol. III. p. 67.) ſays, it continued and 


« Next 


Book XXI. 


firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his judg- CHARLES 
ment, that this order was placed in the church Ax 
by the Apoſtles themſelves, and ever ſince their 
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CuaRLEsI Next, the militia being that right which is 3 litia, For the court of Wards and Liveries; his CHARLESI 
An* 1647. © inſeparably and undoubtedly inherent to the | ** Majeſty very well knows the conſequence of Ax. 1647 · 
. << crown, by the laws of this nation, and that which“ taking that away, by turning all tenures into Wag 

« former parliaments, as likewiſe this, have ac- | ** common ſocage, as well in point of revenue to | 


« knowledged ſo to be, his Majeſty cannot ſo much 


g 
«« wrong that truſt which the laws of God and this 


land have annexed to the crown, for the pro- 


* tection and ſecurity of his people, as to diveſt 
« himſelf and ſucceſſors of the power of the ſword. 
“ Y<t to give an infallible evidence of his deſire to 
« ſecure the performance of ſuch agreements as 
<« ſhall be at in order to a peace, his Majeſty 
vill conſent to an act of parliament, that the 
<< whole power of the militia, both by ſea and land, 
« for, and during his whole reign, ſhall be ordered 
« and diſpoſed by the two houſes of parliament, 
or by ſuch perſons as they ſhall appoint, with 
«© powers limited for ſuppreſſing of forces within 
e this kingdom, to the diſturbance of the public 
peace, and againſt foreign invaſion 3 and that 
they ſhall have power, during his faid reign, to 
* raiſe monies for the purpoſe aforeſaid; and that 
<< neither his Majeſty who now is, or any other 
„% by authority derived only from him, ſhall 
<< execute any of the ſaid powers, during his Ma- 
<« jeſty's ſaid reign, but ſuch as ſhall act by the 


cc 
cc 


© conſent and approbation of the two houſes of 


&« parliament. Nevertheleſs his Majeſty intends, 


< that all patents, commiſſions and-other acts con- 


« cerning the militia, be made and acted as for- 
„ merly ; and that, after his Majeſty's reign, all 
« the power of the militia ſhall return intirely 
<« to the crown, as was in the times of Queen 


« Elizabeth, and King James, of bleſſed memory. 


« After this head of the militia, the conſidera- 
tion of the arrears due to the army is not im- 
ce proper to follow; for the payment whereof, and 
ce the eaſe of his people, his Majeſty is willing to 
< concur in any thing which can be done without 
ce the violation of his conſcience and honor, 

« Wherefore, if his two houſes ſhall conſent to 
4c remit unto him ſuch benefit out of ſequeſtrations 


&« from Michaelmas laſt, and out of compoſitions 


« which ſhall be made before concluding the peace, 
« and the arrears of ſuch as have been already 
« made, the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and the ar- 


ese rears of ſuch rents of his own revenue as his two 


& houſes ſhall not have received before conclud- 
&« ing the peace, his Majeſty will undertake, with- 
&« in the ſpace of eighteen months, the payment 
c of four hundred thouſand pounds for the ſatiſ- 
« faction of the army; and if thoſe means ſhall 
« not be ſufficient, his Majeſty intends to give 
e way for the ſale of foreſt- lands for that purpoſe. 
This being the public debt which, in his Ma- 
jeſty's judgment is firſt to be ſatisfied: and for 
ce other public debts already contracted upon church- 
<« lands, or any other ingagements, his Majeſty 
* will give his conſent to ſuch act or acts, for raiſ- 
e ingot monies for the payment thereof, as both 
*© houſes hereafter ſhall agree upon, ſo as they be 
„ equally laid; whereby his people, already too 
«© heavily burdened by theſe late diſtempers, may 
„ have no more preſſures upon them than this ab- 
s ſolute neceſſity requires. | 

« And for the farther ſecuring all fears, his Ma- 
<« jeſty will conſent, that an act of parliament be 


c 


A 


cc 


the crown, as in the protection of many of his 
& ſubjects, being infants. Nevertheleſs, if the 
ce continuance thereof ſeems grievous to his ſub- 
e jets, rather than he will fail on his part in 
e giving ſatisfaction, he will conſent tb an act for 
taking it away, ſo as a full recompenſe be ſetled 
upon his Majeſty and his ſucceſſors in per- 
e petuity (1); and that the monies now due, be 
e reſerved unto him towards payment of the army's 
© arrears, | 

„And that the memory of theſe late diſtrac- 
<« tions may be wholly wiped away, his Majeſty will 
„ conſent to an act of parliament for ſuppreſſing 
„and making null all oaths, declarations and pro- 
„ clamations againſt both or either houſe of parlia- 

ment, and of all indictments and other pro- 
e ceedings againſt any "xk for adhering un- 
to them, And his Majeſty propoſeth, as the 
<< beſt expedient to take away all ſeeds of future 
difference, that there be an act of oblivion to 
extend to all his ſubjects. 


„As for Ireland, the ceſſation therein is long 


& ſince determined; but ſor the future, and all other 
things being fully agreed, his Majeſty will give full 
& ſatisfaction to his houſes concerning that kingdom. 


And altho' his Majeſty cannot conſent, in 


* honor and juſtice, to void all his own grants and 
acts paſſed, under his great ſcal, ſince the twenty- 
„ ſecond of May, 1642, or to confirming, all the 
grants and acts paſſed under that made by the 
* two houſes, yet his Majeſty is confident that; 


„upon the peruſal of particulars, he ſhall give 


* ſatisfaction to his two houſes to what may be 
* reaſonably deſired in that particular. 

% And now his Majeſty conceives that, by theſe 
* his offers, which he is ready to make good 
upon the ſetlement of a peace, he hath clearly 
* manifeſted his intentions to give full ſecurity and 


e ſatisfaction to all intereſts, for what can juſtly be 


e deſired in order to the future happineſs of his peo- 
ple, and for the perfecting theſe conceſſions, as 
e alſo for ſuch other things as may be propoſed 
ce by the two houſes; and for ſuch juſt and reaſon- 
ce able demands as his Majeſty ſhall find neceſſary 
* to propoſe on his part, he earneſtly deſires a per- 
e ſonal treaty at London with his two houſes, in 
e honor, freedom and ſafety; it being, in his 
judgment, the moſt proper, and indeed only 
*© means to a firm and fetled peace, and impoſſi- 
ble without it to reconcile former, or avoid 
future miſunderſtandings. | 

All theſe being by treaty perfected, his Ma- 
e jeſty believes his two houſes will think it reaſon- 
<« able, that the propoſals of the army concerning 
te the ſucceſſion of parliaments, and their due elec- 
ce tion, ſhould be taken into conſideration. 

„% As for what concerns the kingdom of Scot- 


ec land, his Majeſty will very readily apply him- 


e ſelf to give all reaſonable ſatistaction; when the 
% defires of the two houſes of parliament on their 


« behalf, or of the commiſſioners of that king- | 
le 


« dom, or of both joined together, ſhall be ma 
«© known unto him.“ 


Of theſe offers the two houſes took no notice. The parlia- 
Beſide their finding in them only part of their ment takes 
former demands, they were always on their guard net an) notice 


<« paſſed for diſpoſing of the great offices of ſtate, 
« and naming privy-counſellors, for the whole 


ee term of his reign, by the two houſes of parlia- r 


« ment, their patents and commiſſions being taken 
« from his Majeſty, and after to return to the 
crown, as is expreſſed in the articles of the mi- 


with reſpe& to this Prince's propoſals, wherein it 


was but too uſual to meet with ambiguous expreſ- 
ſions, reſtrictions and conditions expreſſed or im- 


PIE NEO TP. „ FP" 
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(1) The houſe of commons conſented to allow him 20,000 1, per ann. by way of recompenſe for it. Ruſhworth, vol. VII. 
p. 851. 5 1 
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CnaRTEs I plied, which made it quite impoſſible to build ſe- 
An? 1647. curely on ſuch foundations. We hereof have feen 
Wy—— diverſe inſtances in King Charles's papers, ſince the 
begining of his reign 3 and alſo in this, where he 
carries his offers farther than ever, it was eaſy to 
diſcern the like method; for he was, as well as 
his father, extremely artful in the choice of his ex- 
preſſions : nay, it ſcems that, in offering to yield 
up all power of the militia, “ during his whole 
<« reign,” words frequently repeated in theſe pro- 
poſa]s, he had ſome ſecret intention; as to reſign 
the crown to the Prince his ſon ; otherwiſe, I can- 
not conceive why he affected to ſubſtitute the term 
of his reign, inſtead of that of his life, or of twenty 
years, as was demanded by the parliament : at 
leaſt it is certain, if his offer had been accepted, as 
expreſſed in his words, he might, by reſigning the 
crown, have put the Prince of Wales, by the 
treaty itſelf, in full poſſeſſion of the militia, and 
nomination to the great offices. 
only a conjecture, tho? probable enough. How. 
ſoever it be, the two houſes had long ſince refuſed 
treating but on their own propoſitions : neither 
would they allow of his explications, ſo appre- 
henſive were they of his ſubtilties, which would 
have ingaged them in diſcuſſions wherein they 
would have always had the like to apprehend, Such 
was the diffidence this Monarch's character had bred, 
which ever made impracticable a reconciliation be- 
tween him and the parliament. It muſt however be 
acknowledged that, on this occaſion, there were other 
reaſons which hindered the two houſes from regard- 
ing his ſaid Majeſty's offers. The principal was, 
they were under ſubjection to the army, or rather 
the Independents, who were not for peace on any 
terms whatever. 8 1 
* During Kin arles's ſtay at Hampton- court, 
On. the Scorith — * been hinted, had 
commiſſioners treated with him, and put him in hope, that the 


with his Ma- Scots would join with the Cavaliers and Engliſh 
Fay "don Preſbyterians, to reſcue him from the Indepen- 
Vol. III. dents. But they required what he could not ever 
p. 76. reſolve to grant, viz. the change of epiſcopal go- 
vernment in the Engliſh church into Preſbyterian. 
This ſingle point had prolonged the negociation, 
and hindered the treaty's concluſion, Cromwell 
had thereof ſome intimarion, and probably for 
that reaſon, uſed all his induſtry to procure his Ma- 
5:ſty's retiring to the iſle of Wight, where thoſe 
Scots could not have ſuch free acceſs to him. 
Conteſt be. When Charles went from Hampton-court, the 
— . propoſals which both houſes intended for him, 
ff were all ready. But the Scotiſh commiſſioners de- 
Ruſhworth, fered from day to day approving them, on pre- 
Vol. VII. tenſe that Scotland's intereſts were not ſufficiently 


p. 850, 864, ſpecified, expecting to agree with the King, before 


884. they ſhould be preſented. This diſpute between 

the parliament and Scots ſtill ſubſiſted, when ſud- 
The lords denly the peers acquainted the commons, at a 
propoſe a conſcrence, that, having more maturely conſidered 
8 3 his Majeſty's laſt meſſage, they were intirely for 
rages fog admiting him to a perſonal treaty, on condition he 


would give his aſſent to tour preliminary propoſi- 
paſſed into acts before the reſt ſhould 


to four bills. V 
Novem. 26. tions, to be 


2.95. be treated on. Theſe were: : 
8 1. An act for ſetling the militia of the kingdom. 


67. 2. An act for calling in all declarations, oaths 
Whitelock. and proclamations againſt the parliament, and thoſe 
who adhered to them. 

3. An act, that thoſe lords who were created af- 
ter the great-ſcal was carried to Oxford, may be 
rendered incapable of ſiting in the houſe of peers. 
4. An act tor impowering the two houſes of par- 

liament to adjourn as they ſhall think fit. 


'This 1s indeed | 


Next day (1), the commons gave heir conſent Ca, 
to theſe propoſitions, and ordered, that the four A 
bills ſhould be drawn, and diſpatched to his Ma- 
jeſty, after which a perſonal treaty with him ſhould 
be entered on. All this was done fo very expe- Ruſhwort, 
ditiouſly, that it was not poſſible for the Indepen- Vol. VII. 
dents to prevent what they were not prepared P. 915. 
againſt, The Scotiſh commiſſioners, who had formed 
other projects, tried in vain to hinder the effect of 
this reſolution, The parliament wiſhed for peace, 
thereby to diſconcert the Independents meaſures. 

The ſixth of December, Charles ſent a freſh meſ- p. 926. 
iage to both houſes, earneftly preſſing for a per- 

fonal treaty, as being the beſt means for ſetling a 

peace. | 

The fourteenth ditto, the commons, after paſ- p. 932. 
ling thoſe four bills, and approving the inſtructrons Whitelocl:. 
for thoſe who were to preſent them, named a com- 
mitee to carry them to his Majeſty. 

They then anſwered the Scotiſh commiſſioners Ruſhwortl. 
complaints, that the four bills were not communicated Vol. VII. 
to them. They ſaid ; It was contrary to the rights p. 931, 932. 
and privileges of parliament, to communicate bills Whitelock. 
to any perſon whatever, before they had received 
the royal aſſent, and that there was nothing con- 
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Novem. 2+. 


trary to this in the treaty between both kingdoms: 


that they deſired the Scotiſh commiſſioners to pre- 
pare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge neceſ- 
ſary for the kingdom of Scotland, that the com- 
mitee might depart on the twentieth. | 

That day, the Scotiſh commiſſioners preſented to 8 
both houſes a large declaration, com pfaining in a 7 8 

of the Scots; 

very high ftrain, that the parliament of England Decemb. 17. 
violated the covenant, in laboring lor peace with- Ruſhworth, 
out the cor ef of Scotland. They inſiſted Vol. VII. 
on a perſonal treaty between the King, and both P. * 
houſes, and themſelves, that pcace-might he ſetled 
with mutual conſent: and declared, as they could 
not agree to the ſending thoſe four bills to his Ma- 
jeſty for his aſſent, before any treaty upon the other 
propoſitions, ſo they were unſatishied with the mat- 
ter of theſe new propoſals lately communicated to 
them 3 and defired, that there might be a perſo- 
nal treaty with the King, upon ſuch propoſitions as 
ſhould be agreed on, with advice and conſent of 
both kingdoms, 

This declaration gave great offenſe to both which offends 
houles. Their reply to it was in terms anſwerable the parlia- 
to the language uſed by the Scots; and it was or- ment. 
dered, that the printer of their declaration ſhould ? 939 94: 
be impriſoned. 

In few words, notwithſtanding the Scots oppoſi- he four bills 
tion, thoſe bills were preſented to his Mijeſty, preſented to 
the twenty-fourth of December. Next day, the his Majeſty. 
Scotiſh commiſſioners arrived at the iſle of Wight, p. 946- 
and delivered to King Charles a declaration of their Tm m_—_ 
diſſent to the propoſitions they had lately ſeen, and e ag 
the four bills brought him. That done, they had Clarendon. 
a conference with the King, wherein paſſed certain Vol. III. 
matters which long remained ſecret, and which it P., ®7- 
will be neceſſary to recite here, ſince they were the 8 
ſourſe of thoſe events the reader will meet with N 
hereatter. 

Since King Charles's being in the army's power, 
the Scots feared he would unite with them. They were 
ſenſible of the Independents mortal hatred to them, 
and conſequently that ſuch union could not but be 
very prejudicial to Scotland. The army's ſucceſs 
againſt the parliament and city of London greatly 
increaſed their dread, and put them upon teeking 
means to avert, as they thought, the impending 
danger. They found no method properer than to 
join with the King, provided he could be perſuaded 
to approve the covenant, and aboliſh =" =D in 


(1) Nos three days after, as our author miſtakes, 


—_— —— 


England, 


0 
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CuAxLESsI England. In their frequent conferences with him 
An? 1647. at Hampton-court, they inſinuated; That, when 


93 io COARSE 
==. 


to a perſonal treaty, convinced that Prince of their CHARUESI 
not having any deſign to relax upon any of the Ax' 1647. 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p. 76, &c. 


Ibid. 


he was delivered to the parliament, it was not 
with the advice of all Scotland, but only by the 
marquis of Argyle's credit, who tyranniſed over 
the kingdom: that all the Scots were diſpleaſed 
with it, and ready to attone for the fault, by 
aſſiſting him with all their power to recover his 
juſt rights. But they added; That, to ingage 
the Scots to imploy their forces to this end, his 
Majeſty was to give them ſatisfaction concerning 
the covenant, and the abolition of epiſcopacy in 
England; for, otherwiſe, he could not expect any 
aſſiſtance from the Engliſh Preſbyterians, which 
was abſolutely neceſſary. In ſhort, they made him 
hope, that the Scots would enter England with a 


ſtrong army, which, by the junction of the Roy- 


aliſts, and Engliſh Preſbyterians, would become 
ſo ſuperior to the Independents army, that he 
might almoſt be aſſured, nothing would be capable 
to oppoſe his reſtoration. 

Theſe overtures were the more agreeable to 
King Charles, as duke Hamilton, after his releaſe 
from impriſonment by the army, had declared to 


principal articles. He conſidered ; That, aſter paſ- 
ling theſe four bills, he ſhould till be forced to 
treat on propoſitions much like thoſe preſented 
him at Newcaſtle : that, after all, what the parlia- 
ment ſtiled treating, was, according to their ſenſe, 
yielding to their demands, and, on the leaſt refuſal 
to grant what ſhould be propoſed to him, he ſhould 
1 N be more cloſely confined, when he had 
paſſed one of the moſt important points in diſpute : 
that then, he ſhould not be able to treat with the 
Scots, and by paſſing thoſe four bills ſhould loſe 
the preſent opportunity, which would never offer 
again. Theſe conſiderations determined him to 
agree with the Scotiſh commiſſioners, at a ſecond 
conference with them, the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber. As there was no time to loſe, the parliament's 
agents having orders to ſtay but four days 1n the 
iſle of Wight, the Scots had brought with them a 
treaty ready drawn, agreeable to the propoſitions 
they had made the King at Hampton- court. This 
treaty was next day ſigned by his Majeſty and the 
Scotiſh commiſſioners, Charles having had but 


few hours to reſolve. Here follows the ſubſtance 

of this treaty, which lord Clarendon fays was read 

but by very few, and which he repreſents as the Vol, III. 
moſt unjuſt treaty could poſſibly have been impoſed p. 82. 
on this Prince. This obliges me to make remarks 


the King's friends, that he was ready to do his 
Majeſty whatever ſervice lay in his power, More- 
over the marquis of Ormond had acquainted that 
Prince with his project of returning into Ireland, 
Joining lord Inchiquin (whom he had privately 


_ concerted all their meaſures (a). 


gained) and ſome of the leading rebels, and making 
war upon the parliament ; affirming, that France 
had promiſed to ſupply him with all neceſſaries. It 
was very probable, that ſuch union between 
Charles's party, the Engliſh Preſbyterians and the 
Scots, added to a diverſion 1n Ireland, would very 
much imbaraſs the Independents, and diſable them 
to withſtand ſo great a power: but to execute this 
project, his Majeſty muſt approve the covenant, 
and conſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy; atticles 
he could never admit. Theſe were the two ſtum- 
bling-blocks which hindered him from concluding 
a treaty with the Scotiſh commiſſioners, before his 
retreat from Hampton- court. He would never 
grant theſe two points, and, in expectation that, by 
his ſteadineſs, he ſhould induce the Scots to deſiſt 
from their deſires, quited Hampton- court without 
any agreement with them. When therefore he ſo 
earneſtly preſſed for a perſonal treaty at London, 
with honor, freedom and ſafety, it was in order to 
treat more commodiouſly with the Scots, and con- 
ſult his friends, concerning what might be expected 
as well from his own as the Preſbyterian. party 
and, doubtleſs, had he concluded a treaty with 
them, his deſign was to have prolonged the nego- 
ciation with both houſes, 'till the Scotiſh army en- 
tered England, and his old and new partiſans had 
In all probability, 
this league would have found the army ſo much 
imployment, that they would not a ſecond time be 
able to ſubdue the parliament and city of London. 
Accordingly, this was preciſely what the Scotiſh 
commiſſioners had propoſed to themſelves, in their 
objections to the propoſitions, and in their demand 
of a perſonal treaty with the King, upon ſuch pro- 
poſals as ſhould be agreed on by both kingdoms 
being well aſſured, they might eaſily have ſpun out 
time till all ſhould have been in a readineſs. 

The method both houſes took to procure his 
Majeſty's conſent to the four bills, among which 
was that of the militia, before they admited him 


on ſome of the articles. 


N the preface, his ſaid Majeſty acknowledged, The ſubſtance 
That the intentions of thoſe who had entered of this treaty. | 


into the covenant, were real for the preſervation P. 
«© of his Majeſty's perſon and authority, according 
to their allegiance, and no way to diminiſh his 
« juſt power and greatneſs. He promiſed, as ſoon 
«© as he could, with freedom, honor and ſafety, to 
ebe preſent in a free parliament, to confirm the ſaid 
league and covenant by act of parliament in both 


% kingdoms, for the ſecurity of all who had taken, 


or ſhould take it.” With this proviſo however, 
«© That none who was unwilling ſhould be con- 
&« ſtrained to take it (1). 


REMARK (1). If it is conſidered, that the Scots 
Joined their forces with thoſe of England, ſolely in 
defenſe of this covenant, which had been formerly 
{worn to in both kingdoms, it will not be thought 
ſtrange, the Scotiſh commiſſioners ſhould require 
of King Charles this promiſe. Without this, there 
would have been no poſlibility of ingaging the Scots 
to imploy their forces to reſtore this Prince to his 
rights, and, how hard ſoęver this condition might 
appear to him, it was abſolutely neceſſary to pro- 
duce the effect which he expected from his union with 
Scotland. | 

His Majeſty ingaged to confirm in England 
« by act of parliament, Preſbyterian govern- 
«© ment; the directory for worſhip ; and the af- 
« ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter for three 
« years; ſo that his Majeſty and his houſhold 
« ſhould not be hindered from uſing. that form of 
« divine ſervice he had formerly practiſed (2): 
« And that, during theſe three years, there ſhould 
ce be a conſultation with the aſſembly of divines, 
c to which twenty of the King's nomination ſhould 
«© be added, and ſome from the church of Scot- 
« land; and thereupon it ſhouid be determined, 
«© by his Majeſty and the two houſes of parlia- 
«© ment, what form of government ſhould be eſta- 


(a) This conjecture is confirmed, by his Majeſty's letter to the earl of Lanerick, dated at Cariſprook, November 19, 1647, 
wherein he ſays, + That his meſſage from thence to both houſes will, he believes, have diverſe interpretations, and be diſliked 
« by the Scotiſh commiſſioners ; but the end of it was to procuge a perſonal treaty. This he thought neceſſary to tell him, 
« that he might aſſure his fellow commiſſioners, that change of place had not altered his mind from what it was when he ſaw 


« him laſt.” “ Mem. of the duke of Hamilton, p. 325." 
Ne 57 Vor. Il 


7%. « bliſhed 
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CHaRLesl © bliſhed after the expiration of thoſe years, as 
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e ſhould be moſt agreeable to the word of God. 

REM. (2) Theſe Scotiſh commiſſioners were 
not ſo ſtupid as to imagine that the Scots, with their 
own ſingle forces, ſhould be able to effect King 
Charles's reſtoration : they depended chiefly on the 
Engliſh Preſbyterians aſſiſtance. But how was it 

ſible for them to rely on their aid, if nothing 
of what they wanted was ſtipulated ? Nay, it is 
aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſatisfied with a ſetlement 
which was to laſt only three years, conſidering how 
they themſelves, and the Engliſh Preſbyterians 
(whoſe aſſiſtance was indiſpenſible) ſtood affected. 
Undoubtedly, King Charles himſelf did not think 
he was forced upon this point, ſince he had of- 


fered the ſame thing to both houſes, in his meſſage |, 


of the tenth of December. | 

That ſome effectual courſe may be taken, b 

act of parliament, and all other ways needful or 
expedient, for the ſuppreſſing the opinions and 
practiſes of Anti- Trinitarians, Arians, So- 
cinians, Anti- Scripturaliſts, Anabaptiſts, Anti- 
nomians, Arminians, Familiſts, Browniſts, Se- 
paratiſts, Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, 
and generally, for the ſuppreſſing of all blaſ- 
phemy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and all ſuch ſcandalous 
doctrines and practiſes as are contrary to the 
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tianity, whether concerning faith, worſhip or 
converſation, or the power of godlineſs, or 
which may be deſtructive to order and govern- 
ment, or to the peace of the church and king- 
dom (3.) | 
Rem. (3) All theſe ſets mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, were no leſs enemies to the Preſbyterians than 
to the church of England. Theſe three laſt arti- 
cles being preciſely what King Charles had offered, 
in his meſſage of the ſixteenth of November, it 
cannot be ſaid that he granted them thro? ſurpriſe 
or compulſion. 

His Majeſty promiſed, «That in the next ſeſ- 
«« ſion of parliament, after the kingdom of Scot- 
« land ſhould declare for him, in purſuance of 
« this agreement, he ſhould in perſon, or by 
« commiſſion, confirm the League and Covenant 
« in that kingdom; and concerning all the acts 
« paſſed in the laſt parliament of that kingdom, 
« his Majeſty declared, that he ſhould then like- 
« wiſe be content to give aſſurance, by act of parlia- 
<< ment, that neither he nor his ſucceſſors ſhould 
« quarrel, call in queſtion; or command the con- 
« trary of any of them, nor queſtion any for giving 
„ obedience to the ſame.” | 
Next after theſe articles concerning religion, fol- 


lowed a long recital of the agreement the parlia- 


% ment of England had made, when the Scots 
« army returned to Scotland, that the army un- 
« der Fairfax ſhould be diſbanded 3; and of that 
% army's ſubmiting thereunto ; of their taking the 
« King from Holmby, and keeping him priſoner 
ce still he fled from them to the iſle of Wight; 
« and fince that time both his Majeſty, and the 
« commiſſioners for the kingdom of Scotland, had 
<< very earneſtly deſired, that the King might 
« come to London in ſafety, honor and treedom, 
* for a perſonal treaty with the two houſes, and 
ce the commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland; 
« which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that 
the army had, in a violent manner, forced awa 

«« diverſe members of the parliament from the dil 
<« charge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the city of London, and all the ſtrengths 
and gariſons of the kingdoms: and that, by 
the ſtrength and influence of that army, and their 
adherents, propoſitions and bills had been ſent to 
the King without the advice and conſent of the 


« light of nature, and to the principles of Chriſ- 


“ which are between the two kingdoms, and de- Cnarr xs] 
&« ſtructive to religion, his Majeſty's rights, the Ax' 16 


e privilege of parliament, and liberty of the ſub- 


e ject; from which propoſitions and bills the Scotiſh 
«© commiſſioners had difſented, and proteſted 
againſt, in the name of the kingdom of Scotland.” 
After this preamble and recita], they ſaid, . That 
foraſmuch as his Majeſty is willing to give ſatiſ- 
faction concerning the ſetling of religion, and 
other matters in difference, as is expreſſed in 
this agreement, the kingdom of Scotland doth 
oblige, and ingage itſelt ; firſt, in a peaceable 
way and manner to indeavor, that the King may 
come to London in ſafety, honor and freedom, 
for a perſonal treaty with the houſes of parlia- 
ment, and the commiſſioners of Scotland, upon 
ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be mutually agreed on 
between the two kingdoms, and ſuch propoſitions 
as his Majeſty ſhould think fit to make; and 
for this end, all armies ſhould be difbanded ; and 
in caſe that this ſhould not be granted, that 
declarations ſhall be emited by the King- 
dom of Scotland, in purſuance of this agree- 
ment, againſt the unjuſt proceedings of the two 
houſes of parliament, towards his Majeſty, and 
the kingdom of Scotland ; in which they would 
aſſert the right which belonged to the crown, in 
the power of the militia, the great ſeal, beſtow- 
ing honors and offices of truſt, choice of the 
privy-counſellors, and the right of the King's 
negative voice in parliament: and that the 
Queen's Majeſty, the Prince, and the reſt of the 
royal iſſue, ought to remain where his Majeſty 
ſhall think fit, in either of his kingdoms, with 
ſafety, honor and freedom: that upon iſſuing this 
declaration, an army ſhould be ſent out of Scot- 
land into England, for the preſer vation and eſta- 
bliſhment of religion; for defenſe of his Ma- 
jeſty's perſon and authority, and reſtoring him 
to his government, to the juſt rights of the 
crown, and the full revenues; for detenſe of the 
privilege of parliament, and liberty of the ſub- 
ject; for making a firm union between the king- 
doms, under his Majeſty and his poſterity, and 
ſetling a laſting peace. In purſuance whereof, 
the kingdom of Scotland was to indeavor, that 
there might be a free and full parliament in Eng- 
land, and that his Majeſty may be with them 
in honor, ſafety and freedom; and that a 
ſpeedy period be ſet to the preſent parliament, 
And they undertook, that the army which they 
would raiſe, ſhould be upon its march, before 
the meſſage and declaration ſhould be delivered to 
the houſes.” It was farther ſtipulated, ** That 
all ſuch in the kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land, as would join with the kingdom of Scot. 
land, in purſuance of this agreement, ſhould be 
protected by his Majeſty in their perſons and 
eſtates ; and that all his ſubjects in England, or 
Ireland, who would join with him in purſuance 
of this agreement, might come to the Scotiſh 
army and join them, or elſe put themſelves into 
other bodies in England, or Wales, for proſe- 
cution of the ſame ends, as the King's Majeſty 
ſhould judge moſt convenient, and under ſuch 
commanders or generals of the Engliſh nation, 
as his Majeſty ſhall think fit: and that all ſuch 
ſhould be protected by the kingdom of Scotland 
and their army, in their perſons and eſtates, and 
where any injury or wrong 1s done unto them, 
they would be careful to ſee them fully repaired, 
as far as it ſhould be in their power to do; and 
likewiſe when any injury or wrong 1s done to 
thoſe who join with the kingdom of Scotland, 


his Majeſty ſhould be careful of their full repa- 
ration (4).“ 
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kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the treaties 


REM. (4) When theſe five articles are reflected on, 
the 
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ce factures, peculiar to the ſubjects of either nation, CH ARLESI 
«© ſhould be common to the ſubjects of both king- Ax”. 1 647. 
„ doms without diſtinction; and that there be. 
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CHARLEsI the very conſiderable benefits which accrued to King 
Ax' 1647. Charles by his condeſcenſion to eſtabliſh Preſbytery 
LL in England, for three years, are manifeſtly evident. 


But ſome mens prejudice againſt this perſuaſion, 
makes them think his Majeſty paid very dear for 
the advantages he expected to reap from his union 
with Scotland. 7 
They obliged his Majeſty to promiſe, «+ That 
neither himſelf nor any by his authority or 
& knowledge, ſhould make or admit any ceſſation, 
e pacification, or agreement whatſoever for peace, 
nor of any treaty, propoſitions, bills, or any 
& other ways for that end, with the houſes of par- 
„ lament, or any army or party in ore or 
« Ireland, without the advice and conſent of the 
„„ kingdom of Scotland, and reciprocally, that 
<< neither the kingdom of Scotland, nor any having 
« their authority, ſhould make or admit of any 
« of theſe, any manner of way with any what- 
e ſoever, without his Majeſty's advice or con- 
c ſent: and that upon ſetling a peace, there ſhould 
« beanact of oblivion to be agreed upon by his 
«© Majeſty, and the parliaments of both his king- 
« doms. That his Majeſty, the Prince, or both, 
« ſhould come into Scotland, upon the invitation 
<< of that kingdom, and their declaration, that they 
ce ſhould be in honor, freedom and ſafety when poſ- 
« ſibly they could come with ſafety and conve- 
<< nience; and that the King ſhould contribute his 
« utmoſt indeavor, both at home and abroad, to- 
<< wards aſſiſting the kingdom of Scotland for carry- 
« ing on this war both by ſea and land, and all 
<< other ſupplies by monies, arms, ammunition and 
cc all other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding 
the coaſts of Scotland with ſhips, and protect- 
< ing all their merchants in the free exerciſe of 
ce their trade and commerce with other nations: 
« and likewiſe, that his Majeſty was willing, and 
« did authoriſe the Scotiſh army to poſſeſs them- 
ce ſelves of Berwick, Carliſle, Newcaſtle upon 
cc Tine, with the caſtle of Tinmouth, and the 
town of Hartlepool : thoſe places to be their re- 
« treat and magazines; and that when the peace 
« of the kingdom ſhould be ſetled, the kingdom 
« of Scotland ſhould remove all their forces, and 
« deliver back thoſe towns and caſtles, 

« The King promiſed alſo, and undertook to 
<« pay the arrears of the brotherly aſſiſtance, and 
« likewiſe the two hundred thouſand pounds, 
« which remained ſtill due upon the laſt treaty for 
ce return of the Scotiſh army, when they delivered 
„ up the King (5). 

Rem. (5) If the four hundred thouſand pounds 
promiſed the Scotiſh army, when they quited 
por mer be conſidered as their reward, or price 

whereat they ſold the King's perſon, nothing could 
be more unreaſonable than conſtraining that Prince 
to diſcharge the ſaid ſum of money. But if it was 
really due to the Scots for their arrears, his Ma- 
jeſty, by the firſt article of this treaty, approving the 
covenant of both kingdoms, the Scots could urge, 
that he was bound to fee them paid the expenſe they 
had been at in maintaining the ſaid covenant. 

Moreover, That payment ſhould be made to 
«« the kingdom of Scotland, for the charge and ex- 
te penſe of their army in this future war, with due 
cd recompenſe for the loſſes they ſhould ſuſtain there- 
ce in, and that due ſatisfaction, according to the 
ce treaty on that behalf betwixt the two kingdoms, 
« ſhould be made to the Scotiſh army in Ireland, 
ce out of the lands of this kingdom, or otherwiſe: 
and that the King, according to the intention of 
ce his father, ſhould indeavor a complete union of 
« the two kingdoms, ſo as they may be one under 
„ his Majeſty, and all his poſterity ; or, if that 
«© cannot ſpeedily be effected, that all liberties and 
« privileges concerning commerce, trafic, manu- 


cc 


« a communication, and mutual capacity of all 
ce other liberties of the ſubjects in the two king- 
R 3 3 
REM. (6) If his Majeſty, by his own autho- 
rity, could not unite the two kingdoms, vithout 
the two parliaments concurrence, neither could he, 
without the ſame concurrence, make common the 
privileges of both kingdoms. So, probably, this 
omg was put into the treaty only to dazzle the 
cots, | 

«© That a competent number of ſhips ſhould be 
e yearly aſſigned and appointed out of his Ma- 
* jeſty's navy, which ſhould attend the coaſt of 
„ Scotland for a guard, and freedom of trade of 
e that nation; and that his Majeſty ſhould declare, 
that his ſucceſſors, as well as himſelf, are obliged 


of this agreement; but that his Majeſty ſhall 


“ ſaid articles, *till the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
„declare for him, in purſuance of this agreement; 
„ and that the whole articles and conditions afore- 
% ſaid ſhall be finiſhed, perfected and performed 


e time, * ſimul & ſeme],” all armies ſhould be diſ- 
« banded in England.” The King ingaged himſelf 
alſo, « To imploy thoſe of the Scotiſh nation, 
e equally with the Engliſh, in all foreign imploy- 
ments and negociations ; and that a third part of 
„all the offices and places about the King, Queen 

and Prince ſhould be contered upon perſons of 
that nation; and that the King and Prince, or 
“ one of them, will frequently reſide in Scotland, 
that the ſubjects of that kingdom may be known 
to them.” | 

Charles's conſent, by this treaty, to eſtabliſh 
Preſbytery in England, for three years, lying heavy 


on his mind, he prevailed with the commiſſioners, 


that it ſhould be inſerted, under the ſame treaty ; 
«© That his Majeſty did declare, that, by the clauſe 
ce of confirming n government by act 
ce of parliament, he is neither obliged to deſire the 
e ſetling of Preſbyterian government, nor to pre- 
« ſent any bills to that effect; and that he likewiſe 
underſtands, that no perſon whatſoever ſhall ſuffer 
e in his eſtate, nor undergo any corporal puniſh- 
« ment, for not ſubmiting to Preſbyterian govern- 
« ment; his Majeſty underſtanding, that this in- 
ce demnity ſhould not extend to thoſe who are men- 
ce tioned in thoſe articles againſt toleration.” 

To this the Scotiſh commiſſioners ſubſcribed their 


hands, as witneſſes only, as they ſaid, and not as 
aſſenters. 


to the performance of the articles and conditions 


not be obliged to the performance of the afore- 


ce before the return of the Scotiſh army; and that 
when they return into Scotland, at the ſame 


Lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory of the civil wars Vol. ITI. 
of England, thus exclaims againſt the injuſtice of p. 82. 


this treaty; viz. | 

* No man who reads this treaty (which very 
« few men have ever done) can wonder, that ſuch 
«© an ingagement met with the fate which attended 
& jt; which contained ſo many monſtrous conceſ- 
« ſions that, except the whole kingdom of England 
& had been likewiſe impriſoned in Cariſbrook-caſtle 
« with the King, it could not be imagined, that it 
ec was poſlible to be performed.” 


To confeſs a truth, whatever eſteem I may have 


for that illuſtrious hiſtorian, this bare aſſertion, with- 
out any explication, is not to me at all ſatisfactory. 
After having ſtrictly ſcrutiniſed every clauſe of this 
treaty, I meet not with any which to me appear 
monſtrous. - Indeed, the article of ſetling the Preſ- 
byterian government in England, for three years, 


might ſeem ſo to the earl of Clarendon, and ſuch | 
as join with his lordſhip in ſentiment. The reader 
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CuAxLEsI is to judge, whether this monſtroſity (if I may uſe 
AN” 1647. that expreſſion) is to be aſcribed to the thing itſclt, 
or to the hiſtorian's prepoſſeſſion (1). 
King Charles, having concluded his treaty with 
the Scotiſh commiſſioners, delivered to the parlia- 
| ment's deputies this anſwer : viz. 
Charles's an- * That his Majeſty had always thought it a 
ſwer tothe 6 matter of great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a 
1 « manner with all ingaged intereſts, that a firm 
ners. and laſting peace might inſue; in which opinion 
Clarendon, « he was now confirmed, ſince the commiſſioners 
Vol. III. „ for Scotland did folemnly proteſt againſt the 
p. 8. „ ſeyeral bills, and propoſitions, which the two 
mo | « houſes of parliament had preſented to him for his 
hs « aſſent ; ſo that it was not poſſible for him to 
give ſuch anſwer as might be the foundation of 
<« a hopeful peace. That beſide, the four bills, as 
« they were offered to him, did not only diveſt 
„ him of all Sovereignty, and leave him without 
« any poſlibility of recovering it to him or his ſuc- 
« ceſſors, but opened a door tor all intolerable op- 
« preſſions upon his ſubjects, he granting ſuch ar- 
« bitrary and illimited power to the two houſes. 
« That neither the deſire of being freed from that 
« tedious and irkſome condition of life, which he 
4 had ſo long ſuffered, nor the apprehenſion of any 
« thing might befall him, ſhould ever prevail with 


« him to conſent to any one act, 'till the condi- 


« tions of the whole peace ſhould be concluded; 
c and that then he would be ready to give all juſt 


« and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all particulars ; 


« and for adjuſting all this, he Knew no way but 
ba bat treaty (and therefore very earneſtly 
« defired the two houſes to conſent to it) to be 
either at London, or any other place they would 
<« rather chuſe.“ | 
Ludlow. This Prince, not doubting but his anſwer would 
Vol. I. p. 234. diſpleaſe the two houſes, would have given it the 
Clarendon, commiſſioners ſcaled up; becauſe, while the par— 
kay's * liament ſhould take it into conſideration, he in— 
p. O7, os. tended to make his eſcape, having already taken 
ſome meaſures for that purpoſe. But the commiſ- 
ſioners (2) would not receive it in that manner; ſay- 
ing, „They were not to be looked upon as com- 
„ mon meſſengers, and to carry back an anſwer 
they had not ſeen,” Charles, apprehending, 
that their return without his anſwer would be at- 
tended with the worſt of conſequences, gave it them 
Tbid. open; whereupon they inſtantly departed. They 
Ruſhworth, were ſcarcely out of fight, when governor Ham- 
Vol. VII. mond“ put out of the caſtle all his Majeſty's ſer- 
P00 orgy Vants, Who till then had been permited to be with 
Ys him, and guarded him fo ſtrictly, that none had 
order. liberty to approach him wichout expreſs licenſe (3). 
Burley's in- It was not in vain that the governor took tlieſe 
ſurrection to Precautions, ſince, immediately after, one Burley , 


reſcue his Ma- reſiding in that iſland, who had been general of 


jelty. the ordnance in one of King Charles's armies, ſtrove 


ER to excite the inhabitarits to reſcue their Sovereign 


Clarendon, from his captivity (4). But he ſo ill laid his mea- 
Vol. III. 


ſures that, inſtead of executing his deſign, he was | 


apprehended, afterwards condemned, drawn, hanged CARL Es] 
and quartered. Seemingly, Charles had depended Ax* 1647 
on this gentleman for his eſcape. | 

His Majeſty's anſwer being read in the houſe of Jan. z. 
commons, ſeveral members ſpoke againit him with d 
ſignal animoſity and virulence. Among the reſt, . 
Cromwell ſaid; 

«© That the King was a man of great parts, and Cromwel}; 
c great underſtanding; but he was ſo great a invectives 
« difſembler, and fo falſe a man, that he was not *32nf the 
c to be truſted. That while he profeſſed with all _ 4 

. . On 
« ſolemnity, that he refered himſelf wholly to Vol. III. 

ce the parliament, and depended only upon their p. 70. 

« wiſdom and counſel for the ſetlement and com- 

«© poling the diſtractions of the kingdom, he had 
c at the ſame time ſecret treaties with the Scotiſh 
«© commiſſioners, how he might imbroil the nation 
c jn a new war, and deſtroy the parliament.” He 
concluded; * That they might no farther trouble 
e themſelves with ſending meſſages to him, or far- 
ce ther propoſitions, but that they might enter upon 
6 thoſe counſels which were neceſſary towards 
« ſetling the kingdom, without having farther re- 

« courle to the King.” This advice being ſtrongly Vote, that nn 
ſeconded by ſome other members, it was at length more addref. 
reſolved, after a long debate from morning *cill late ſes be made 
at night (3), That no more addrefſes ſhould be © nor meſlz- 

El Rey Pg Tamas | : ges received 
made to, or meſſages received from the King (6), from his Ma. 
and that a declaration ſhould be publiſhed to ſatisty j-fty. 
the kingdom why they did ſo. This declaration Ruſhworth, 
was very ſoon prepared (7). It contained all the Vol. VII. 
reproaches caſt on this Prince, in 1641, in the Re- 1 
monſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, and what- on that uh. 
ever had been complained of ſince that time, not ject 
without a direct inſinuation, that King Charles had, p., 998. 
when Prince of Wales, conſpired with the duke of * 
Buckingham againſt the life of his father, King Vol, III.“ 
James. They charged him with having openly be- p. 70, 71. 
trayed the intereſt of the Proteſtant religion, by lend- | 
ing his ſhips to the King of France, who imployed 
them againſt Rochel. When this declaration came 
to be debated, it met with much oppoſition, even 
in the houſe of commons: but his Majeſty's ad- 
verſaries did what 1s daily practiſed in parliaments. 

They ſuffered the declaration's opponents to ſay 
juſt what they pleaſed, and then called for the queſ- 

tion 3 which was catried by a plurality of voices : 
after which the declaration was ſent up to the peers, 
where it paſſed without difficulty. 

The Scotiſh commiſſioners, before they returned p. 55: 
home, communicated their deſigns to Charles's par- 
tiſans, the marquis of Ormond, and ſome leading 
Preſbyterians, and early preparations were made 
for accompliſhing the project which was forming in 
his Majeſty's favor. The project was this. 

The Scots were to ſend into England an army to Project inthe 
act againſt the Independents, and deliver the King, King's favor. 
The marquis of Ormond was to return into Ire- P- 74 Kc. 
land, where lord Inchiquin, who commanded the 
parliament's forces in Munſter, had promiſed to de- 
clare for his Majeſty, and ſeveral heads of the 


La 


NN 


He is appre- 
backed rad 
executed. 

+ Formerly a rendon, Vol. III. p. 77. 

ſea captain. (2) The carl of Denbigh, as chief, was ſpokeſman. 


(1) The Scotiſh commiſſioners, apprehenſive of being ſearched in their return to London, did wrap up this treaty in a 
piece of lead, and buried it in a garden in the iſle of Wight, whence they eaſily found means afterwards to receive it. Cla- 


(3) The King, after ſome expoſtulations for this uſage, © aſked Hammond, By what authority he did it?” He ſaid, By 
authority of both houſes, [and that he ſuppoled his Majeſty was not ignorant of the cauſe of doing thus.“ The King 
profeſſed the contrary, and the governor replied, ] * That he plainly ſaw, his Majeſty was acted by other counſels than 


„ ſtood with the good of the kingdom.” Whitelock, p. 287. 
don. — 


Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 178 


(4) Mr. William Liſle had undertaken to provide a ſhip for the King's eſcape, but the ſhip came not. Whitelock, p. 286, 
(5) So ſay Whitelock and Ruſhworth, whom our author quotes, and yet ſays, from lord Clarendon, that the debate laſted 


ſome days. 


(6) Upon pain of high-treaſon. See Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 953. 
(7) It was prepared by colonel Nathaniel Fiennes. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 236. 


Some time before this, there had been conſultations and debates, both in the parliament and army, „by 
Done mean or other to deſtroy his Majeſty's perſon,” Burnet's Mem. Hamil. p. 330. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. | 
Of this a general officer gave ſir John Berkley information, and adviſed, that the King ſhould eſcape if he could. See 


['The words between Crotchets are omited by lord Claren- 


O. 


rebels 
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CHARLES I rebels, who were diſguſted at the Romiſh nun- 
Ax' 1647. cio's arbitrary procedure, had ingaged to join 
— the marquis with a ſtrong body of their troops. 
At the ſame time, Charles's friends in England 
were to riſe in ſeveral counties. The generals 
and officers, diſcarded by the new model, had 
promiſed to aſſemble what forces they could, to 
countenance the deſign: The nobility, gentry and 
burghers, being diſſatisfied that the army ſhould 
govern the parliament, and all offices be confered on 
thoſe of their faction, it was not queſtioned but the 
inſurrections in ſundry quarters would be ſupported 
and incouraged. On the other hand, fir Marma- 
duke Langdale, and fir Philip Muſgrave, who had 
great intereſt in Yorkſhire and Cumberland, in- 
gaged to ſicze Berwick and Carliſle, The Preſby- 
terian party, being {till very numerous in the parlia- 
ment and city, were preparing openly to oppoſe the 
army, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee it imployed in ſo 
many different quarters. Had all the projects been 
well managed, and at once put in execution, it 
is very probable that Cromwell, with all his cun- 
ning, would have been not a little put to his trumps. 
But of all thoſe who ſhould have acted at the ſame 
time, ſome were too haſty, others too ſlow, and 
therefore the army eaſily cruſhed them one after 
another. But before we enter on the manner how 
the ſeveral projects were attempted to be executed, 
I judge it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the intereſts 
and views of the different parties, otherwiſe it 
would be very difficult rightly to comprehend the 
ſequel. 
Deſigns of the. The Independents deſigned to be maſters of the 
Independents. Kingdom, as they were already of the parliament 
and city of London: but, as they found, it would 
not be eaſy to ſucceed in this undertaking, by the 
ſame means they had imployed to ſubdue the city 
and parliament, their aim was to make both houſes 
the cat's foot, and govern in their name. Ir was 
therefore their intereſt, that the power they had ac- 
| quired over them ſhould not be too viſible, for fear 
of depriving the parliament of its whole authority, 
which they purpoſed to make good uſe of. For 
this reaſon, they were very careful to manage both 
houſes 3 knowing that, while the army ſubſiſted, 
they would not tail ſhewing it a deference, for fear 
of inſenſing that armed power : and, in caſe they 
ſhould think of taking too much liberty, the chiefs 
knew how to reduce them to more complaiſance. 
Tho? they had diſſembled their ſentiments with re- 
ſpect to Charles, after his removal from Holmby, 
they were his mortal enemies, and with their ut- 
moſt ability bent to oppoſe his reſtoration on any 
conditions whatever, becauſe they conſidered it as 
abſolutely deſtructive of their party. Oliver Crom- 
well, who privately directed their affairs, had, as 
I obſerved, found means to keep his poſt in the 
army, and his ſeat in parliament, tho? he had been 
the chief promoter of the ſelf-denying ordinance, 
whereby all other parliament-members were excluded 
from offices, either civil or military. Moreover, 
ſince the war ended, he had brought into the houſe 
many more of his faction, beſide thoſe who had been 
there ever ſince this parliament commenced, Hence 
the Independent party was grown very conſiderable in 
the — of commons, as well by their number, as 
by the junction of ſeveral other members, who, 
thro” fear, or want of judgment, ſuffered themſelves 
to be led by the Independents, on ſome occaſions 


where their artifices were not eaſy to be diſcovered 3 
IRE 


p. 94. 


b. 98. 


bytery, but in reality to ruin King Charles: and 


but their main ſtrength lay in the army's ſupport, CHARLESI i 
whereof they were ſecure, when neceſſary: ſo, when Ax' 1647. = 
any leading Independent ſpake with warmth in the | 
houſe, he ſeldom met with oppoſition, becauſe he | 
was conſidered as the mouth of the army. : 
But what end was it the Independents propoſed ? 
The event ſhewed their principles were inconſiſtent 
with either Monarchy, Epiſcopacy,or Preſbytery,and 
that their aim was to eſtabliſh in the ſtate a repub- 
lic, and wholly aboliſh eccleſiaſtical authority. No- 
thing was more oppoſite to this deſign than the hie- 
rarchy, eſpecially as it was experimentally known 
to have ſupported the monarchy, not only in its 
rights, but alſo in its moſt exorbitant pretenſions. 
Preſbytery, as eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and as in- 
tended to be eſtabliſhed in England, was no leſs 
contrary to their deſigns. They pretended, it was 
inconſiſtent with the civil government, and to ad- 
mit it would be to admit in the church a fort of 
common-wealth, which would aſpire to a complete 
independency on the ſtate; nor were the Preſby- 
ter ian clergy leſs averſe to toleration than the Epiſ- 
copal: This they proved by the example of Scot- 
land, where, under color of religion and godlineſs, 
the general aſſemblics of the kirk pretended to in- 
termedle in all important affairs of the ſtate, and 
not only to aſſiſt the civil authority, but to be bound 
to it in conſcience, on certain occaſions. Beſide, 
if the prelates had perſecuted thoſe who refuſed con- 
forming to the church of England, the Preſbyters, 
ſince their being uppermoſt, exerciſed no leſs ty- 
ranny upon ſuch as would not ſubmit to their diſct- 
pline. Thus the principles of both Epiſcopalians and 
Preſbyterians being directly contrary to thoſe of the 
Independents, theſe latter were equally enemies to 
both, and equally labored their deſtruction. To 
execute their deſigns, they had at firft joined with 
the Preſbyterians, on pretenſe of eſtabliſhing Preſ- 


when it was out of that Prince's power to annoy 
them, they labored to deſtroy the ſame Preſbytery, 
for the eſtabliſhing whereof they had ſhewn more 
zeal than even the very Preſbyterians. 

Such were the Independents views. As for Cromwell 
Cromwell in particular, it cannot be preciſely ſaid views, 
at what time he began to form the project of his ad- : 
vancement. He had paſſed the two firſt years of 
this parliament in the houſe of commons, as mem- 
ber tor the town of Cambridge, without being very 
remarkable. Tho? he was upwards of forty years 
old before he exerciſed the profeſſion of arms, he 
ſuddenly grew ſo expert, and ſhewed ſuch undaunt- 
ed courage in all the actions where he was preſent, 
that he was ſoon made lieutenant-general of the 
army, commanded by fir Thomas Fairfax, It can- 
not well be doubted, that ſince the battle of Naſeby, 
where he acquired freſh laurels, he began to think 
of his own farther exaltation : but I dare not affirm, 
he then meditated what he afterwards accompliſhed, 

I ſhould rather believe, he had only ſome ambitious 
views in general, and was led by the events and ſi- 
tuation of affairs to form more lofty projects (1). 

I come now to the Preſbyterians. he war WAS Intereſts and 
ended to his Majeſty's diſadvantage : but he was ſtill views of the 
alive, tho' a priſoner, and had ſeveral children. It Preſbyterians. 
was the nation's general ſenſe, or at leaſt that of all 
ſuch as were not blinded by a ſpirit of party, that 
Charles ſhould be reſtored ; but on ſuch terms as 
ſhould hinder the government's conſtitution from being 
liable to the ſame danger as before this parliament. 


F 2 


lord Cromwell was under Henry VIII. 


vicar-general, as 


Queen, 


Vol. II. | 


(1) Some have reported, that Cromwell privately ſtipulated with the King, if his Majeſty cloſed with the army's propoſals, 
Omwell , ight of the garter, ; e 0 
Connie Hr ee But the King, who would do nothing without the advice of his 
te to her, © That tho! he aſſented to the army's propoſals, | l 

6 Fre: caſier then to take off Cromwell, than now he was the head which governed the army. 
intercepted by Cromwell, who. thereupon reſolved to ruin the King, 


firſt captain of the guards, and even advanced to the degree of 


it by aſſenting to them he could procure peace, it 
This Letter was 


R. Coke, p. 323. Life of Cromwell, p. 71. 
io I 


Queſtionleſs, 
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CARL ESI Queſtionleſs, this was the ſentiment of all honeſt | 


AN? 


— — 


1647. 


rance on that article. 


Engliſhmen, when it is conſidered, that even thoſe 
who had nothing leſs in view than the King's re- 
eſtabliſhment, did however publicly declare, they 
deſired it, for fear the contrary opinion ſhould de- 
rive them of the peoples favor, which was abſo- 
ately neceſſary for them. This appears in every 
paper publiſhed ſince the war brake out, and parti- 
cularly ſince the King's impriſonment : and, in re- 
ality, nothing was more juſt and reaſonable. The 
nation's intereſt required not that Royalry ſhould 
be aboliſhed, or the Sovereign reduced ſo low as to 
be diſabled from executing the laws, and protect- 
ing his ſubjects: but the Independents intereſt re- 
quired the firſt of theſe, and that of the Preſbyte- 
rians the ſecond. Herein conſiſted the difficulty 
of this Prince's reſtoration. He was willing enough 
to conſent, that all diſpoſal of the militia, and 
nomination to great offices, ſhould be left to both 
houſes of parliament, for a ſeaſon. This was ſuffi- 
cient for the intereſt of the nation in general, ſince 
people would have been freed from their fears, 
with reſpect to the government, Had the Preſby- 
terians intended only the public's welfare, they 
doubtleſs would have been fatisfied with his Ma- 
jeſty's offers. But they had another intereſt, no leſs 
dear to them, and which diſtinguiſhed their party 
from the whole community, viz. the abolition of 
epiſcopal government, which was their greateſt con- 
cern : nay, very ſeemingly, their firſt application 
to procure the nation's good, by indeavoring to re- 
trench the regal power, was only to effect with 
greater facility their ſecret deſigns to alter eccleſiaſ- 
tical government: nor had they, at that juncture 1 
am now upon, varied their projects. They knew 
how zealous King Charles was for Prelatical govern- 
vernment, and how averſe to Preſbytery : where- 
fore they could not, without hazarding utterly to 
loſe the fruit of their labors, leave their pretenſions 
undecided, and their affairs ſo as it ſhould be in 
that Prince's power to demoliſh what they had 
raiſed ; and the King refuſed giving them any aſſu- 
Contrariwiſe, he plainly in- 
timated, It was with reluctance that he granted them 
any thing, and even for a very ſhort time: beſide, 


they had no confidence in his promiſes. 


Moreover, they had alſo other enemies who 
were no leſs formidable. Theſe were the Inde- 
pendents, who had over them great advantages: 
1. They had the King's perſon in their power. 
2. They were ſupported by the army, now at the 
gates of London. 3. The army directed, in great 
meaſure, all determinations of the parliament. 
Thus, the Preſbyterians were extremely imbaraſſed, 
ſince, whichſoever of the two parties, Charles's or 
the Independents, prevailed, their ruin was inevi- 
table. Mean while, as their danger from the In-. 
dependents was the moſt imminent, immediately 
on their being informed of the reſolution taken by 
the Scots to ſend a force to his Majeſty's reliet, 
they thought fit to ſuſpend their quarrel with the 
King, and join their indeavors with thoſe of the 
Scots, to deliver him from the Independents. Not 
that they intended to reſtore him unconditionally 
nothing was remoter from their thoughts : but they 
hoped, with the Scots and Royaliſts aſſiſtance, to 
deſtroy the Independents and army, and that then 
the parliament would be abſolutely free. In ſuch 
caſe, they flattered themſelves, that their party 
would be, in both houſes, ſufficiently powertul to 
require cf the King ſuch conditions as they ſhould 
think proper tor their deſigns : the true Engliſh of 
which 1s, they pretended to deliver his Majeſty from 
the thraldom 1n which he was held by the Indepen- 
dents, by means of his own friends, to put him un- 
der another which would have been no leis grievous 


to him; in a word, to put him into the power of | 


obſerved, the Preſbyterians no longer prevailing in 
the parliament, ſince the ſixth of Auguſt, their 
chief ſtrength lay in the aſſiſtance they could ex- 
pect from London, and ſuch generals, officers and 
ſoldiers, as were caſhiered by the new model, 
and very ready to act againſt thoſe who had ſnatched 
from them the fruit of all their labors. 


regard to King Charles. 


as extorted, at a time when he could not deny them 
without great inconveniencies. On the other hand, : 
they had not confidence enough in him, to believe 
he would be punctual to his promiſes, in caſe he re- 
mounted the Engliſh throne, inveſted with his whole 
prerogative, It was therefore their intereſt to pre- 
vent his becoming too powerful in England ; and 
this had induced them to aſſiſt the parliament : but 
with regard to the Independents, that nation ſeems not 
to have been fo much concerned to oppoſe the ſupe- 
riority this ſect had acquired in England. Indeed, 
it would have been more advantageous to Scotland, 
it there had not been any Independent party in 
England, provided the Preſbyterian had prevailed, 
and the covenant been ſtrictly obſerved. *But ſince 
affairs had taken a different career, and the Inde- 
pendents were got uppermoſt, it does not appear 
what miſchief could thence accrue to the Scots, ſince 
they were no leſs ſecured from Charles's power, 
while he was in the Independents hands, than 
when in thoſe of the Preſbyterians. The Scots re- 
ſolution to aſſiſt his ſaid Majeſty can ſolely be 
aſcribed to one, or perhaps all of the following 
cauſes: viz. 1. To the fear of a union between him 
and the Independents ; but this fear was groundleſs, 
the principles of thoſe two parties being diametri- 
cally oppoſite: 2. To the deſire of being revenged 
on their ſworn enemies, the Independents, who had 
often mortified the Scotiſh commiſſioners : 3. To 
their ardent deſire of firmly eſtabliſhing Preſbytery 
in the church of England : 4. To their hopes of 
preſerving, by means of this new war, the advan- 
tages procured them by the covenant. The queſtion 
is to know, Whether theſe three latter cauſes were ſuf- 
ficient to ingage them indiſpenſibly to undertake a 
war againſt England? I fay againſt England; for 
they could not doubt but the parliament, directed 
as it was by the army, would conſider their enter- 
ing the kingdom as a maniteſt invaſion. 
Contrariwiſe, the Royaliſts, tho? worſted, being 
ſtill very numerous, there was great danger that, 
notwithſtanding the Scots by their union with them 
ſhould deſtroy the Independent party, and their 
ſupporters the army, this advantage would turn 
more to Charles's than to the Preſbyterians benefit. 
At leaſt, it cannot be denied, that, by uniting 
with the Royaliſts, they would, tho' contrary to 
their intention, inable them to hold up their heads, 
and by their own ſucceſſes give new ſtrength to thoſe 
ancient enemies. Theſe were reflections which oc- 
curred to many in Scotland, where the intended 
new war was far from being univerſally liked. 
Charles's party appeared very active, which was a 
ſign, their hopes were not confined to only freeing 
their royal maſter from the Independents bond- 
age, in order to put him under that of the Preſby- 
terians. The commiſſioners had ſigned the iſle 
of Wight treaty, without being authoriſed by the 
parliament of Scotland; and the execution ot that 
treaty, on the Scots ſide, was intirely founded on 
the hopes their commiſſioners had given his Majeſty, 
of caulirg it to be ratified : but they had ventured 
to impair it only to a tew friends, and ſome lead. 


ing Fr ſpyterians of: Er glard, knowirg, it con- 
tau. ed 1.0t the whole . ct. what the Preſbyterians 
A deſired. 


Book XXI 
a parliament by which he had always been oppoſed: CuARLBESI 
a chimerical project, if ever any was ſo! It muſt be Ax 


The Scots had the ſame intereſts and views, with Intereſts and 


They were ſenſible, that views of the 
Prince conſidered the favors he had granted them Scots. 


Book XXI. 
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CARL EsI deſired. It may therefore be affirmed, that the 
Ax' 1647. 
— 


Views of the 


new war, for which preparations were making in 
Scotland, was rather the work of ſome particular 


perſons, than of the nation in general, as we ſhall 


plainly ſee hereaſter. 
It was not, as I faid, the Royaliſts deſign to 


the Royaliſts. deliver King Charles out of the Independents 


hands, to leave him at the Preſbyterians mercy. 
They knew that, when the parliament ſhould be 
intirely free, that Prince's condition would be abun- 


dantly better: and therefore, in jointly laboring 


with the Preſbyterians and Scots, their aim was to 


reſtore his Majeſty to his priſtine ſtate, without 


ſubjecting him to the terms already propoſed. In- 


deed, ſome of them would not have ſcrupled con- 


ſenting to a toleration of the Preſbyterian creed, 
rather than hazard their Sovereign's reſtoration : 
nay, ſome there were who, had they been con- 
ſulted, would have adviſed his ſubmiting to a 
change introduced againſt his conſent. Tho' they 
were firmly perſuaded, that Epiſcopal was more per- 
feet than Preſbyterian government, they did not 
think the difference between them ſufficiently 
important to obſtruct a ſincere union of the 
two parties, which they conſidered as the ſole 
means of reſtoring the King to his right : and this 
was what certain perſons had propoſed to his Ma- 
jeſty, before he withdrew to the Scotiſh army. 


His Queen and the court of France were of this 
opinion: but Charles was not: he was ſo poſſeſſed 


with the neceſſity of epiſcopacy, that nothing could 
move him. Unfortunately for him, he had none 
about him but men who, like him, believed epiſ- 
copacy fo eſſential to religion, that without biſhops 


neither the ordination of miniſters, nor conſequently 


the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, could be valid. 
It muſt not therefore be thought ſtrange, that King 
Charles had great ſcruples upon this point, ſince, 
according to his principles, he could not conſider 
Preſbyterians as members of Chriſt's church. 
For how could they be Chriſtians, if their baptiſm 
was invalid ? This cannot be denied to have been 
the opinion at court, and of many Church-of-Eng- 


land folks. If therefore the Royaliſts had fully 


Charles's own 


views. 


known the contents of the iſle of Wight treaty, 
very probably their zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice 
ae have cooled. We have obſerved how highly 
it diſpleaſed the earl of Clarendon. It is very eaſy 


to conceive, that men of ſuch ſentiments did not 


mean to labor for the Preſbyterians intereſt, What 
therefore could be expected from a union of the 
Royaliſts with the Preſbyterians and Scots, ſince 
they all acted with different, or rather oppoſite 
views, and, tho* their common deſign had ſuc- 
ceeded, they mult infallibly, on that ſcore, have diſ- 
united, and commenced a new war ? 

As to his Majeſty's own particular views, they 
can only be conjectured. He was like one who 1s 
drowning, and catches at whatever he thinks able 
to ſave him, or at leaſt retard his fate. His ac- 


cepting the ſervice of the Scots, and Engliſh Preſ- 


byterians, was not becauſe he expected trom them 
abundance of condeſcenſion. He had too often ex- 
perienced their wayward deportment towards him, to 
imagine they would feriouſly think of his reſtora- 
tion, without impoſing on him intolerable con- 
ditions. But neceſſity forced him to accept it, if 


not in expectation of obtaining his deſires, ar leaſt, 


Ludlow, 
Vol. I. P» 
327. 


in hopes of procraſtinating his ruin as long as poſ- 
ſible. For he was told, and by one then preſent, 
that, in a council of officers at Windſor, it was 
moved. to take away his life, He very poſſibly 
entertained hopes that, by the Scots and Engliſh 
Preſbyterians aid, he might ſo ſtrengthen his own 
party, that they would be in condition to act alone, 
when once the Independent army was diſperſed, 


and by that means he might be freed and inabled 


to make a peace on terms more tolerable than thoſe CHRARLERSI 
hitherto offered. Thus, by a moſt unaccountable Ax' 1647. 
ſhortneſs of ſight, this Prince pretended to uſe tg 
Scots and Preſbyterians to recover his rights, while 
theſe latter pretended to make him and his party. 
ſubſervient to their own deſigns. King Charles 
might have likewiſe another view in ſeting the 
Preſbyterians and Independents at variance; viz. 
that the weakeſt would join with him, even uncon- 
ditionally, rather than their enemies ſhould be ſcen 
triumphing. 3 

The parliament conſiſted of Preſbyterians and The parlia- 
Independents ; and, notwithſtanding the efforts of ment's views, 
Cromwell and his party, the Preſbyterians ſtill held 
a majority, But this party was conſiderably weak- 
ened by the abſenſe of eleven of their principal 
members, driven away by the army: Thencefor- 
wards, the ſame vigor, as formerly, no more ap- 
peared in the commons houſe, becauſe it was 
not directed as before the excluſion of theſe 
members : beſide, this example deterred the boldeſt 
Preſbyterians, Thus were the Independents maſ- 
ters; and tho? the parliament as to number was 
Preſbyterian, they acted however like Indepen- 
dents, becauſe they could not well do otherwiſe; 
As the army was near London, Cromwell had 
opportunity to be conſtantly in the houſe, where 
his preſenſe alone made the balance incline to 
which ſide he pleaſed, in the debates where his 
party was concerned. The peers were under no 
leſs conſtraint than the commons, nor leſs expoſed 
to the army's violence, which had cauſed ſeven 
peers to be impeached of high-treaſon by the com- 
mons, under color of their being concerned in the 
tumult of the twenty-ſixth of July. Theſe tranſ- 
actions therefore of both houſes, from the ſixth of 
Auguſt, 1647, and *till June, 1648, are to be 
conſidered as directed by the army, 1. e. by the 
leading Independents, It may be imagined, the Preſ- 
byterian members were extremely mortified at 
their being conſtrained, notwithſtanding their ma- 
jority in both houſes, to do things maniteſtly tend- 
ing to their party's deſtruction : yet was there no 
remedy but patience, till time ſhould afford ſome 
opportunity to free themſelves from this abject con- 
dition. This opportunity was of courſe to offer 
itſelf next Spring. Tho? the Scotiſh commiſſioners 
had not judged proper to impart to the leading 
Preſbyterians the particulars of their treaty with 
his Majeſty, they had however intimated to them, 
that they were going to attempt raiſing in Scotland a 
force, to free England from the Independents yoke, 
and that the King's adherents were to join with 
them, or at leaſt favor their progreſs by riſings in 
ſeveral parts of England. So the Preſbyterian 
members impatiently expected that happy time 
when the army would be indiſpenſibly obliged to re- 
move from London, to oppoſe ſo many enemies, 
particularly in the North. They reſolved there- 
fore to be ready to act in-the parliament at ſo fa- 
vorable a juncture, and in the mean while, to give 
no offenſe, for fear of being prevented by the army, 
who carefully obſerved all their motions. This 
diſſimulation was neceſſary, becauſe otherwiſe they 
ran the risk of being ruined to no purpoſe, and of 
diſabling themſelves from ſupporting their friends 
when occaſion ſerved. | 

It remains we ſpeak of the Londoners, who Views of the 
were no leſs concerned in what paſſed than the reſt Londoners, 
of England, and could be of great fervice to 
the party they eſpouſed. In this great city were 
men of all ſects and parties; but in general it was 
Preſbyterian, and the common-council were moſtly 
of that perſuaſion, The army had done all they poſ- 
ſibly could ro diminiſh the number of their adver- 
faries in that council, by cauſing the lord-mayor, 
| ſome aldermen, and ſeveral common-council-men, 
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Cnarrrsl to be accuſed and impriſoned, for the tumult of the 

Aw 1647. twenty-ſixth of July: but however the Preſby- 

k—y— terian party was ſtill ſuperior in number. Thele, 
in expectation of the opportunity to declare openly 
againſt the army and Independents, ſo managed, 

that great difficulties conſtantly occurred, when it 
was propoſed to advance money for the army. The 
city it felt was greatly behind, with reſpect to the 
ſums laid upon them for payment of the troops. 
They wanted not excuſes to delay theſe arrears: but 
the true reaſon was, they thereby obliged the army to 
take tree quarters, which made the people wiſh to 
be rid of them. The expectation of thoſe revo- 
lutions which the Scotiſh army's entrance into 
England might produce, made the London magi- 
ſtracy continue the ſame conduct; being on all oc- 
caſions ready to do whatever was in their power to 
be revenged on the army. 

I would gladly annex ſomewhat touching the 
character of lord Fairfax (1), general of the army, 
and the ends he might propoſe to himſelf; but ac- 
knowledge, I have met with little information, 
He was a Preſbyterian, and yet ſuffered himſelf to 
be guided by Cromwell, chiet of the Independents. 
W hat can be ſaid in his favor 1s, that he retained 
the generalſhip to avoid a greater miſchief, for 

fear, if he reſigned his commiſſion, it ſhould be 
given to Cromwell, as it would have been infal- 
hbly. G 

7 deemed it neceſſary, before I proceed to the 
revolution in 1648, to ſhew the views and inte- 
reſts of the principal actors, believing this digref- 
ſion would greatly conduce towards comprehending 
the ſequel. | 

Sl nate Since the two houſes had reſolved to preſent no 
between the more addreſſes to his Majeſty, nor receive any meſ- 
parliament ſages from him, the parliament and army ſeemed 


Of general 
Fairfax. 


3 to be ſtrictly united. The council of war had con- 
EA ſented, that all the ſupernumerary forces, not upon 
Vol. VII. the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhould be diſbanded. 
p. 953- Both houſes, on their part, gave the army ſuffi- 


cient ſecurity for their arrears, and publiſhed a de- 
claration, containing reaſons, why the army ought 
rhe army de. to be continued, tho' the war was over. In ſhort 
ſilt from med- the army deſiſted from their pretenſion, of inter- 
ling in ftate- fering in ſtate- matters, and left the parliament 
affairs. P. 962. free to ſetle the government as they ſhould judge 
proper. Thus the vote for no more addreſſes ſeemed 
to produce ſuch union between the parliament and 
army, that they appeared to have the ſame views 
and intereſts, tho' hitherto they had been jealous of 
each other. This clearly diſcovers what deſigns 
the army had with regard to his Majeſty. As tor 
the parliament, tho? the Independent members were 
devoted to the army, it is certain the reſt, who were 

5 a conſiderable majority, only diſſembled their ſen- 
The parlia- timents. Mean while the Independents, who met 
ment deſire a with no farther oppoſition in the two houſes, being 
guard. willing to be ſtill more aſſured of the parliament, 

got it ordered, that Fairfax ſhould be deſired to 
The general take care of, and guard the parliament. Purſuant 
ſends two re- to this requeſt, that general ſent to Whitehall a regi- 
giments. Jan. ment of foot, and another of horſe to the Meuſe. 
14. p. 903 This was to hinder the Londoners from thinking 
209: again of uſing violence to the two houſes. 

Tho? the Scotiſh commiſſioners ſet not out from 
London 'till the twenty-fourth of January, yet had 
they by letters promoted their affairs, ſo ſoon as 
their treaty with the King was ſigned; fo that it 
was now reſolved, at Edinburg, that the commitee 


Whitelock. 
Franſactions 
in Scotland. 


Book XXI. 
of eſtates ſhould meet the ſixth of February, and CHARLTSI 
the parliament the tenth of March, This reſolu- Ax' 16 47 
tion was taken notwithſtanding great oppoſition 
from the marquis of Argyle, who, tho' Preſby- Their parlia. 
terian as to religion, was of like principles with the Cf meets 
Independents as to ſtate-government, and had con- Vol * 
tracted a firm amity with Cromwell and Vane. p. 96. 
But tho' he ruled in great meaſure the rigid Preſby- Ruſhworth, 
terians, i. e. thoſe who would not depart from a Vol. VII. 
ſingle point of the covenant, the combination was P 977: 
ſo ſtrong, that it was not only reſolved to call a 
parliament, but that alſo the elections of members 
were, generally ſpeaking, agreeable to the wiſhes 
of thoſe who were for levying an army. The 
parliament of England, or rather the Independent 
taction by whom the two houſes were directed, 
doubted not that the aim of thoſe who had pro- 
cured this refolution, was to ſupport the Preſbyte- 
rians of England, who were upon the brink of ruin. 

Wherefore they reſolved to ſend commiſſioners p. 95, 977; 

. . "FER 
to Scotland (2), as well to indeavor contenting &c. 
the Scots, as to obſerve what ſhould paſs in the Clarendon, 
parliament, and try to ſtrengthen the party of thoſe r 
O 
who were averſe to a rupture (3). 95 
At opening the parliament of Scotland, ſtudied gy 1648. 
. 4.9. 
ſpeeches were made, by ſeveral members, to excite Motion to 
the people againſt England. They repreſented , raiſe an army 
| That the Engliſh army held his Majeſty in chral- to act in Eng. 

dom, and the parliament in ſuch ſubjection, that Hand. P. 97. 
nothing was done but what the army pleaſed : that, 
contrary to the tenor of the covenant between both 
nations, the parliament had refuſed to debate with 
the Scottſh commiſſioners thofe propoſitions ſent to 
his Majeſty, for peace, and rejected their proteſta- 
tion, as if Scotland had no intereſt in the King : 
that they in reality depoſed the King, by diveſting 
him of all his prerogatives, by voting he ſhould be 
no more addreſſed, and by hindering the Scots 
from having acceſs to his perſon, tho' he was as. 
much King of Scotland, as King of England: 
that it was a manifeſt breach of the Scots right, 
and of the covenant between both kingdoms, and 
that Scotland ought to refent this affront, or reſolve 
to become ſubje&t to England: that, for theſe 
reaſons, their advice was, that ſpeedy means might 
be deviſed to ſend into England an army, which 
ſhould no ſooner enter that kingdom, but all the 
Engliſh, except the army, would join with them, 
and by that means the parliament, being reſtored 
to freedom, would re-unite with Scotland, and the 
covenant be punctually obſerved. | 
The parliament thought not proper to take this x commitee 
important motion ſo ſpeedily into conſideration : appointed, 
but to facilitate the execution of what had been re- who are for 
folved before their meeting, a commitee of twenty- le Ning an 
four members was appointed, with power to pro- Ruſſiwortk. 
vide for the kingdoms ſafety, in caſe it ſhould be Vol. VII. 
in danger. For this reaſon, they were termed, p.1019,1049- 
«© the Commitee of Danger,” wherein care was 
taken, that the number of thoſe who were for 
war ſhould be ſuperior to thoſe of the contrary 
party, and to appoint duke Hamilton preſident. 

This commitee, having examined the kingdom's The kirk 
ſtate and condition, found it to be in danger, and commiſſioners 
that it was neceſſary to raiſe an army of forty n 
thouſand men, to put it in a poſture of defenſe. > ax 
It was not poſſible for the marquis of Argyle, who Vol. III. p. 
was of the commitee, to prevent this reſolution : 99. 
but he found means to actuate the commiſſioners of Ruſhworth, 


the general-aſſembly of the kirk, who, ſome days JI, VII. P. 
1026. 


— 


(1) He was become a lord upon the death of his father, who died of a gangreen in his foot, March 13, this Year. Ruſh- 


worth, Vol. VII. p. 1020. 


(2) The earls of Notingham, and Stamford; and for thecommons, Mr. Afhhurſt, Brian Stapleton, and Colonel Birch, Id, 


P- 975» 979- 


(3) 'They promiſed, among other things, to pay the remaining 200, ooo l. due to the Scots, and, till it was paid, to allow 


them 8 J. per Cent Intereſt, p. 1019. 


* 


after, 


* 
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CuARLESs I after preſented] to the parliament certain demands, 


Ax' 1648. proper to prolong the affair. 


The parliament an- 


— . Nuered theſe demands, and the commiſſioners re- 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. p. 
1047, 1052, 
1053. 


plied. As this affair will be better underſtood by 
comparing the demands, anſwers, and replies, I 
think it neceſſary not to divide them. This will 
have its utility, as it diſcovers the obſtacles which 
occurred in Scotland to the raiſing that army which 
was to act in England. Herein alſo will appear, 
what authority the general-afſembly of the kirk of 
Scotland aſſumed to themſelves, ſince their com- 


miſſioners thought they had a right thus to confront 


and oppoſe the parliament, 


C DEMAND 1, That the grounds and cauſes 
«© of undertaking a war may be cleared to be fo 
« juſt, as that all who are well- affected may he ſa- 
ce tisfied in the Jawfulneſs and neceſſity of this in- 
« gagement, and that nothing be acted in refer- 
« ence to a war, before the lawfulneſs of the 
« war, and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed 
CC upon.” 

ANSWER. The eſtates declare, that the grounds 
and cauſes of undertaking a war ſhall be cleared to 
be ſo juſt, as that all who are well - affected may be 
ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs and neceſſity of the in- 
gagement. 


% REPLY. They conceive, that notwithſtanding 


any thing expreſſed in their lordſhips anſwer, 


© there may be an acting in reference to war, be- 
& fore the lawfulneſs of the war and the ſtate of the 


«< queſtion be agreed upon, which is the very thing 
they delire to be avoided. 


« Derm, 2. That as the breaches of the cove- 
nant, by the prevalent party of the ſectaries in 
England are evident, ſo we deſire and hope 
that, according to the treaty, it may be condeſ- 
cended upon, and declared by the parliament; 
& what are thoſe breaches which they take to be a 
« ground of war, and that reparation thereof may 
be ſought. 

Ans. They think it fit, that the breaches of the 
covenant and treaties be preſented 3 and the ſeek- 
ing of reparation, and the beſt time and manner 
thereof, conſidered. | 2 

« REP. They neither find any breach of peace 
& between the Kingdoms, which may be a ground 
& of war, nor any poſitive reſolution of parliament 
<< to ſeek reparation. | 


„ Dem. 3. That there may be no ſuch quarrel, 
or ground of the war, as may break the union 
between the two kingdoms, or may diſcourage 
or diſoblige the Preſbyterian party in England, 
who continue firm in adhering to the league and 
covenant, 

Ans. They declare, that this kingdom will be 
ſo far from making any war againſt the kingdom 
of England, that any ingagement they ſhall enter 
into ſhall be for ſtrengthening the union between 
theſe two kingdoms, and for incouraging the Preſ- 
byterians, and well-affe&ted in England. | 

« Rep. Inſtead of that clauſe of the deſire [The 
Preſbyterian party in England, who continue firm 
in adhering to the league and covenant] change 
of expreſſion in the antwer is [the Preſbyterian 
and well- affected in England] which may inti- 
mate, that there are ſome well - affected in Eng- 
land, which are not of the Preſbyterian party, 
nor do adhere to the league and covenant,” 


« Dem. 4. That if the Popiſh, Prelatical, or 
« Malignant party ſhall again riſe in arms, this 


« nation and their armies may be ſo far from join- | 
< ing or aſſociating with them, that, on the con- 


« trary, they may oppoſe them, and indeayor to 
Vor. II. 


ce 


ſuppreſs them, as enemies to this cauſe and go- CHARLES I 
e vernment on the one hand, as well as ſectaries on An” 1648; 


e the other. 5 
Ans. They agree to the ſubſtance and matter 
thereof; and remit to thoſe who are to be upon 


the conference for ſtating the queſtion to explain 
the ſame. 


« Rey. For not joining with the Popiſh, Pre- 


„ latical, or Malignant party, we cannot conceive. 


“ wherein it needs explanation, unleſs there be 


% now more favorable and friendly intention to- 


* wards malignants than formerly. 


* DrM. 5. Seeing your lordſhips undertakings 
c ſhould be in the firſt place for religion; we de- 
& fire, that his Majeſty's late conceſſions and offers 

concerning religion, as they have been by the 
church, ſo may be by the parliament, declared 
unſatisfactory; whereby your lordſhips may 
give farther evidence of the reality of your in- 
ce tentions for the good and ſafety of religion.” 

Ans. They declare that, upon the agreement 
on the whole matter and ſtate of the queſtion, they 
will declare his Majeſty's conceſſions, concerning 
religion, not to be ſatisfactory. | . 

% Rev. His Majeſty's conceſſions being ſo pre- 
« judicial to the cauſe and covenant, they deſire 
ce the parliament to declare againſt them both 


poſitively, without any condition, and without 
delay. 


cc 


cc 
cc 


% DEM. 6. That your lordſhips may be pleaſed 
not to fix and ſetle upon any ſuch ſtate of a 
queſtion, as doth not contain ſecurity and aſſur- 
ance to be had from his Majeſty, by his ſolemn 
oath, under his hand and ſeal, that he ſhall, for 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent and agree to 
acts of parliament, injoining the league and co- 
venant, and fully eſtabliſhing Preſpyterial go- 
vernment, Directory of Worſhip, and Confef- 
ſion of Faith, in all his Majeſty's dominions ; 
and that his Majeſty ſhall never make any op- 
poſition to any of theſe, or indeavor any change 
thereof; and that this ſecurity be had from his 
Majeſty before his reſtitution to the exerciſe of 
his royal power; which we deſire for no other 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
00 
2 
cc 
cc 


(which has been, and we truſt ſhall be, the 
principal end of all the undertakings of this na- 
tion) can be otherwiſe ſecured ; but that with- 


cc 
„„ | 

Axs. That ſince religion hath been, and they 
truſt ever ſhall be, the principal end of all their 
undertakings z ſo they will be careſul, that the pre- 
ſent queſtion to be ſtated ſhall contain ſecurity and 
aſſurance from his Majeſty, by his ſolemn oath 
under his hand and ſeal, that he ſhall for himſelf, 
and for his ſucceſſors, give his royal conſent to paſs 
acts of parliament, injoining the league and covenant, 


eſtabliſhed by Preſbyterial government, the Direc- 


tory of Worſhip, and Confeſſion of Faith, in all 
his Majeſty's dominions; and that his Majeſty ſhall 
never make oppoſition to any of theſe, or indeavor 
any change thereof, | 

« REP. As there is much ſaid in the firſt part, 
„ for ſecurity of * * to be had from his Ma- 
«« jeſty; ſo that clauſe, viz. That this ſecurity be 
ce had ftom his Majeſty, before his reſtitution to 
the exerciſe of his royal power, is laid aſide, 
e and they are left unſatisfied in that which is the 


„ main of that deſire. 


« Dem. 7. That the ſame end in ſecuring reli- 
“ gion (which is profeſſed to be the principal cauſe 
«© of ingagement) and for ſecuring all other ends 
e of the covenant, fuch perſons only may be in. 
10 U « truſted 


end, but becauſe we cannot ſee how religion 


out this ſecurity it ſhall be left in very great 
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CnarLesI “ truſted by your lordſhips to be of your com- 
An” 1648. mitees and armies, as have given conſtant proof 
of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and 
« againſt whom there is no juſt exception or jea- 
« Jouſy, that ſo we may the more confidently in- 
« courage our flocks and congregations to follow 
« the cauſe of God in their hands, and not to doubt 
« of the fidelity of thoſe who ſhall be intruſted by 
«+ your lordſhips. 
' As. That they will be careful that none ſhall be 
imployed in the command of their armies, nor 1n 


their commitees, but ſuch as are of known integrity. 


and affection to the cauſe, and againſt whom there 
is no juſt cauſe of exception. 

« Rep. Concerning ſuch as are to be intruſted 
tin armies and commitees, doth admit of ſome 
ce of the qualifications expreſſed in the deſire, v1Z. 
4 Such as have given conſtant proof of their inte- 
« ority and faithfulheſs in this cauſe, and againſt 
« whom there was no juſt cauſe of jealouſy ; that ſo 
« we may the more confidently incourage our flocks 
< to follow the cauſe of God in their hands, and 
* not doubt of their fidelity. 


«© DEM. 8. That there be no ingagement with- 
cc out a ſolemn oath, wherein the church may have 
© the ſame intereſt which they had in the ſolemn 
ce league and covenant, the cauſe being the ſame. 

Ans. They declare, that to the grounds of their 
ingagements and undertaking, an oath ſhall be ſub- 

joined, wherein both in the framing of it, and other- 
wiſe, the church ſhall have their due intereſt. And 
the eſtates of parliament defire the commiſſioners of 
the church, to appoint ſome of their number, to 
meet with ſuch of the parliament commitec of 
twenty-four, as ſhall be appointed by the lame 
commitee, for the conference and ſtating of the 
queſtion, for agreeing upon the grounds of au in- 

gagement, and drawing up ſuch a ſtate vi a quet- 
tion as may unite this nation in a unanimous 
undertaking of ſuch duties as are requiſite for 
the reformation and defenſe of religion, the ſafe- 
ty, honor and happineſs of the King and his 
poſterity, and the good of this kingdom. 

« Rep. Inſtead of that clear expreſſion uſed, 
* namely [That the kirk may have the ſame in- 
<< tereſt in any oath for a new 1ngagement which 
« they had in the ſolemn league and covenant] 
<< they find tis doubttul and uncertain expreſſion 
[That, both in the framing the oath and other- 
« wile, the kirk ſhall have their due intereſts. ] 

« And upon theſe and the like conſiderations, 
* they conceive that their deſires, unto which they 
« ſtill adhere as juſt and neceſſary, are not ſatiſ- 
„ fied by their lordſhips anſwer”, 


Sundry pro- This oppoſition from the kirk commiſſioners 
teſtations Was not the only ſtorm drawn on the commitee of 
againſt the Danger by their refolution of levying an army. 
war. Eightcen lords and forty commoners, entered a 
Ruſhworth, {- 2 + . ; | : 
Vol. VII. folemn proteſt againſt this vote; affirming, the 
 p.1049,1062, Commitee had exceeded their power, and gone 
lengths whereto they would not ever give their 
conſent. Two other difficulties were alſo to be 
ſur mounted, before the parliament could poſitively 
Clarendon, Order any levying of forces. The firſt regarded 
Vol. III. him who was to have the command. Naturally 
p. 112. this polt belonged to general Leſly *, who had 
VF as lord commanded the laſt army, and of whom there was 
ewuk. no occaſion to complain: but he was ngt fit for 
the purpoſe of thote who were for a war. That 
party's ſcheme was to make duke Hamilton general, 
becauſe he had privately declared for the King, and 
it was conceived he would be properer than Leſly 
to unite the Engliſh Royaliſts with the army of 


of ENGLAND. BOD NN 


Scotland. This difficulty was at length removed, ChARL ESI 
Leſly being artfully prevailed on to quit his preten- An” 1648 
ſion, under color of age and infirmities : which ; 
effected, Hamilton had no other rival (1). Hamikon 

The ſecond difficulty was far more conſiderable. 2 Seneral. 
Before theScotiſh commiſſioners left London, they 1 _ 
had intimated to ſeveral officers, and others of the touching the 
King's party, that when the Scotiſh army ſhould covenant, 
enter England, they ſhould be welcome to the Clarendon, 
Scots, and with them make but one body and * 
party for freeing his Majeſty from the Indepen- 8 
dents. They had given ſir Marmaduke Langdale, 
and fir Philip Muſgrave the like aſſurances, and 
thereby induced them to promiſe they would 
ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. Upon theſe hopes, a 
great number of Cavaliers repaired to Edinburg, to 
join with the Scots, or be imployed in their army. 
Moreover, a troop of cavalry, marked down to be TE 
diſbanded, had been led into Scotland by their com- Ruſbworth, 
mander captain Wogan, to join the forces of that, = VII. p. 
kingdom; and this troop, by the junction of other Whitelock. 
deſerters, was become four hundred ſtrong. Duke Clarendon 
Hamilton had put Langdale and Muſgrave in hopes Vol. III. 
that, when the Scotiſh army ſhould be in England, p. 100. 
there would be no more ſaid of the covenant, and 
the Royaliſts might incorporate with them and 
make but one body: but the makers of theſe pro- 
miſes were not maſters of the performance. The p. 112. 
marquis of Argyle and the Preſbyterian zealots, of WII! 
ſtrongly repreſented, both in public and private, 101.171 
„ That, under color of acting againſt the Inde- CET IM 
ce pendents in England, the Royaliſts, i. e. the 
e mortal enemies of Scotland and of all Preſby- 

„ terians, were going to be effectually reſtorcd : 
that this was the deſign of thoſe who were ſo 
<< eager for a war, might _ be perceived, both 
by the activity of ſuch Scots as had never 
„ heartily adhered to the covenant, and by the ex- 
{© traordinary concourſe of Royaliſts into Scotland: 
< that even men were ſent for to Edinburg who 
«© were molt attached to the King's party, and 
„ moſt inveterate againſt the covenant, ſuch as 
e Langdale, Muſgrave, Glemham, Fleming and 
6 others, who daily confered with their friends, 
«© whereof the parliament of England had com- 
<« plained to no purpoſe : that the junction with 
« the King's party, conſiſting of Papiſts, Epiſco- 
ce palians and other diſaffected perſons, was a 
ce more manifeſt breach of the covenant, than 
« what the Engliſh were charged with: that, in 
c ſhort, by theſe proceedings the covenant, which 
« was the baſis and foundation of the union be- 
ce twixt the two nations, would be deſtroyed, while 
«© jt was pretended to raiſe an army to ſupport it, 
ee and even while there was no other pretenſe to 
e carry the war into England.” Theſe repreſen- 3 
tations, joined to the efforts of the Engliſh parlia- Vol III. 
ment's commiſſioners, who ſpared neither ſollici- p. 112. ; 
tations nor expenſe to ſecond them, made on the 
people ſuch impreſſion, that the parliament could 
not help ordering, that thoſe who had not taken, or 
ſhould refuſe taking the covenant, might not be re- 
ceived into the army,or joined with it at theirentrance 
into England. After this declaration, it ſeemed to 
be out of duke Hamilton's power to perform what 
he had promiſed the Royaliſts: but it will here- 
after appear, that he found means, in ſome meaſure, 
to elude this order, when they came into England. 

Theſe, and other obſtacles, daily raiſed by Ar- 3 
gyle, and the rigid eccleſiaſtics, prevented the par- _ 7 
liament's being fo expeditious as the authors of this Ruſnworth, 
project had expected. As the people of Scotland Vol. VII. p 
were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favor of the covenant 1100, 1102. 
and union with the Engliſh Preſbyterians, the 1122 


"Ru 


(1) Burnet (Mem, p. 338.) ſays, he was much againſt accepting that imployment. 
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CHARLES I Scotiſh parliament was obliged to publiſh a decla- 
An? 1648. ration, to ſatisfy them on that article: hut the ad- 
—¹vàeerſe faction pretended, there was no ſincerity in 
this declaration, replete with ambiguous expreſſions, 
which diſcovered the ill deſigns of thoſe who were 
for a war: ſo, notwithſtanding that party which 
had got it ordered, that forces ſhould be raiſed, 
was ſuperior in the parliament, none could be 
levied *till mid-May, and the army was not ready 
*till the begining of July, tho? the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners had aſſured it ſhould be in condition to 
Whitelock,' act by the firſt of May. Moreover this army, 


p. 298. which was to be forty thouſand ſtrong, had ſcarcely 
halt that number, even after the junction of the 
Engliſh troops. But before we enter on the ſucceſs 
of theſe mighty preparations, it will be proper to 
examine what paſſed in England. 
Combination Wales was the ſpot where the firſt ſcene was 
in Wales to Opened. In that principality, were three colonels, 
reſcue his viz. Langhorn, Powel and Poyer, who had faith- 
Majeſty. fully ſerved both houſes during the war, but un- 
Ow happily found themſelves, by the new eſtabliſhment, 
bY among ſuch ſupernumeraries as were to be dil- 
Ruſhworth, banded; whereat they were highly diſguſted. 
Vol. VII. 


Having imparted to each other their diſcontents, 
p. 1008, &c. they all reſolved to declare for King Charles, im- 
mediately on the Scotiſh army's entering England. 
Langhorn even ſent a confident to Paris, to ac- 
quaint the Queen and Prince of Wales with this de- 
ſign, deſiring a commiſſion, with ſupplies of mo- 
ney and ammunition. The commiſtion was readily 
granted, but her Majeſty's and the Prince's cir- 
cumſtances allowed them not to tranſmit the re- 
quired ſupplies. Tho? theſe three officers had de- 
termined on not declaring before the Scots had en- 
tered England, they were however obliged to It 


March. ſooner. Poyer, being governor and mayor of Pem- 
Clarendon, broke, in South-Wales, ſaw colonel Fleming un- 
Vol. III. expectedly arrive, with general Fairfax's commiſſion, 
Rd, to take the government of that caſtle. As this al. 


Vol. VII. p. teration could not but break the meaſures of theſe 
1017, 1033, three colonels, Poyer refuſed to obey, under color of 
1934, 1036, its being unreaſonable to deprive him of his govern- 


— ment, without paying off his arrears (1). Both 
houſes were inflamed when they heard of this diſ- 
obedience, and declared Poyer a traitor, in caſe he 
did not deliver the caſtle within twenty-four hours 

p. 1038, alter the firſt ſummons. Poyer contemned this or. 


1040, 1074, dinance, and even defeated Fleming, to whom 


1097. ſome troops had been ſent to put him in poſſeſſion 
of Pembroke-caſtle. As the particulars of this 
affair are not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall content 
myſelf with ſaying, that it became of greater con- 
P. 1051, ſequence than the | ive ad had imagined. Not 
_—_ * only Langhorn and Powell joined with Poyer, but 
8 all South- Wales declared for his Majeſty, while lord 
Vol. III. p. Byron was labor ing to gain over North-Wales, and 
111. the parts about Cheſter. 5 
Infarretion During theſe tranſactions in Wales, Kent was in 
in Kent. a commotion no leſs dangerous to the army. Charles 
Ruſhworth, had always in that country many friends, but the 
Vol. VII. neighborhood of London and the army kept them in 
p. 976, 1113. e. Mean time, ſome gentlemen of that county, 
having early information of the Scots intentions, 
took care to ſow the ſeeds of a revolt, in hopes of 
p. 976. producing fruit in due ſeaſon, The Kentiſh peo- 


| ples diſpoſition began to ſhew itſelf in a great riot 
About ob- at Canterbury, * the twenty-fifth of December, 


ſerving the 1647, The multitude wounded and abuſed the 
day as a felt. mayor and other magiſtrates, and at laſt the cry 


grand jury were undoubtely concerned, and that 


ſome diſtance from London. 


he detached Cromwell with part of his forces to re- 


was, For God, King Charles, and Kent.” The Cu ARLESI 
tumult being appeaſed, and ſome of the mutineers Ax“ 1048. 
apprehended, the parliament were inclined to inflift wnwaed 
on them capital puniſhment: but they found ſo p. 1113. 
many obſtacles, that it was May before they ſent Whitelock. 
down a commiſſion to try them: The grand jury 
refuſed to find the bill, to the commiſſioners great 
aſtoniſhment. At the ſame time, in that county 
were forming ſchemes for a riſing, wherein the 


made them not find the bill againſt their ſaid ac- 
complices. | 5 

otwithſtanding thoſe who directed the affairs 
for his Majeſty had reſalved to delay this Kentiſh 
inſurrection till Fairfax, with his army, was marched 
againſt the Scots, 1t was not in their power to de- 
ter it ſo long. Roger 1. Eſtrange, a Norfolkian (2) Clarendor, 
being in Kent, at the houſe of mr. Hales, a young Vol. III. p. 
gentleman who was heir to a great eſtate, per- 103, &c. 
luaded him to make fome attempt in the King's 
favor, and to ſound ſuch of the gentry, &c. as fre- 
quented his company. Matters were ſo ordered in 
thoſequarters, that, about mid-May, the Kentiſh-men 
roſe, took arms, and declared Hales their general; 
wherein they commited two very great errors. The 
firſt, in puting themſelves under the conduct of a 
raw, unexperienced youth, without authority. The 
ſecond, in riſing before the army was removed 


| 0 As general Fairfax 
was fatisfied the Scotiſh army was not yet ready, 


duce the Welſh to obedience, and then to march 
againſt the Scots, at their entrance into England, 
He himſelf remained near London, as well to be 
ready for a march againſt the Kentiſh revolters, as to 
prevent the like inſurrection in that city, which was 
molt of all dreaded by the army. Beſide that, he 
had no inclination to act againſt the Scots, as ap- 
peared afterwards. | 

The number of male-contents in Kent being Fairfax 
greatly increaſed, they were headed by the earl of marches 
Norwich“ and ſir William Waller, and, in ex- *84nſt the 
pectation that London would not fail to declare for — 
them, advanced towards Black-heath. Then Fair- Claes, 
fax ſpeedily paſſed the Thames, with his army, Vol. III. 
over London-bridge, to give them battle. The p. 117, 119. 
Londoners being too prudent to declare at ſuch a =" 
juncture, the revolters thought fit to retire, ſome 4 "wo 
to Rocheſter, and others to Maidſtone. General ; 131, 11 35. 
Fairfax attacked the latter ſo vigorouſly, that he He defeats 
carried the town by ſtorm, ſlew many of them, them. 
and took a great number of priſoners. At the firſt June t- 
news of this defeat, thoſe at Rocheſter left that f. 1135s 


city, and poſted themſelves on Black-heath, hoping George Go- 


. 119. 
Eſſex was in the ſame diſpoſition as Kent. byniteloek. 
There had for ſome time been men in that county, 
who were earneſtly laboring to excite the people 
againſt the army, and only waited a proper oppor- 
tunity to appear openly, as ſoon as the army ſhould 


(1) He inſiſted upon 

. 1034. His forces, 
(2) He had been taken priſoner by the parli 
King, and by a court-martial condemned to die ; but, 
rendon, Vol. III. 12 
perfomances, and well remembered by many yet living. 


re. 


his own diſburſements and arrears, and indemnity and arrears for his ſoldiers. Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. 
with thoſe of Langhorn and Powell, made about eight thouſand. Manley, p. 175. 

parliament, in December, 1644, for attempting to betray Lynn, in Norfolk, to the 

being kept in priſon till the end of the war, was ſet at liberty. Cla- 

p. 104. Whitelock, p. 119, 121, 122, ---=== This was the famous fir Roger, ſo well known by his literary 


—_—QK 


march 


—— — — 


cheſter; 


n _—_— mo_——_— 
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CuARLESI march Northwards; not queſtioning but the Scots 
Ax' 1648. approach would oblige them to it. Of this number 
ere lr Charles Lucas, lieutenant-colonel Farr, fir 


Clarendon, Bernard Gaſcoign; and at this ſame time, lord Ca- 
= III. P. pel, a chief manager of the inſurrections, was labor- 


ing that way in Hertfordſhire. Tho the Kentiſh 
infurrection had been unſucceſsful, the Eſſex Royal- 
iſts were not diſcouraged. They ſtill hoped, either 
that London would declare for King Charles, or the 
Scotiſh army make ſo great progrels, that the army: 
of England would not be able to withſtand ſo many 
attacks from all quarters: for there was {ſcarce 
a county, but what was to have ſome riling, 
eſpecially thoſe where the King's party prevailed 
Ruſhworth, during the war. So the parliament having ſent into 
Vol. VII. Eſſex a general pardon for ſuch as ſhould lay down 
p. 1131, 1135. their arms, molt refuſed it by the inſtances of fir 

Charles Lucas, who was the molt active Royaliſt 

in thoſe parts. | 
Fairfax General Fairfax ſtayed in Kent nolonger than was 
marches into neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover, undertaken by 
Eſſex. Waller, and quiet the country, to which he granted 


P. 1135 very advantageous terms, conſidering their preſent 
Vol. III. Circumſtances. This done, he repaſſed the Thames 
p. 119. and marched into Eſſex (1), where the revolters 


number was conſiderably increaſed by the junction of 

thoſe brought out of Hertfordſhire by lord Capel. 

The revolters Nevertheleſs, as they found themſelves unable to 

retire to Col- keep the field before a victorious, nay even a 

ſtronger army, they determined on retiring to Col- 

cheſter. This town is open and unfortified : but 

they ſpeedily caſt up ſuch works before the avenues, 

that they were not apprehenſive of being ſtormed. 

Here they reſolved to defend themſelves, and wait 

the event of affairs in other counties, and particu- 
larly in the North. | 

where the ge- The chief perſons who withdrew to Colcheſter, 

neral blocks were the earl of Norwich (2), lord Capel, fir 

ner up. George Liſle, fir William Compton, fir Charles 

Ruſhworth, Lucas, fir Bernard Gaſcoign, licutenant-colonel 

Vol. VII. p. Farr, anddiverſe other good officers, witha gariſonof 

1150, 1153, three thouſand men, all bent to fell their lives dearly. 

1155, 1101, This furniſhed the general with a reaſon, or perhaps 

lch.“ a pretenſe not to attack the town in form, but to 

block it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. I 

lay this might be a pretenſe ; for it ſeems, in ſuch 

a juncture, when all the kingdom was in a flame, 

and the Scotiſh army expected every moment, it 

was not proper tor the general to be imployed in a 

blocade, which probably would laſt ſome time, 


p. 120. 


while he left the reſt of England defenſeleſs, and 
was in great danger from the city of London. 


But as he might have good reaſons to run no 
hazard, it is not my buſineſs to cenſure his con- 
duct. 
ſhewed his unwillingneſs to fight with the Scots, 
tho' he always acted vigorouſly againſt the King's 
friends. May I venture to make one conjecture ? 
Fairfax was a zealous Preſbyterian, but hitherto 
had tuffered himſelt to be guided, or rather de- 
ceived, by Cromwell. Perhaps, having diſcover- 
ed the artifices and ill deſigns of this friend, he 


Conjecture 
concerning 
chat general's 
Views. 


would not have been forry to ſee Cromwell de- 


feated, in expectation that if he loſt either his life or 
reputation, it would be eaſier to accompliſh a paci- 


fication, which he found to be impracticable ſo long 


as Cromwell could oppoſe it. According to this 


ſuppoſition, the blocade of Colcheſter inabled this 
general to wait, without any hazard, the event of | 


All can be ſaid is, that his whole procedure 


of ENG LAND. | Book XXI 


| thoſe hoſtilities which were preparing in the North. Ca ares) 


Howſoever this be, he applied himſelf to the bloc- Ax 16 
ade, which began the tenth of June, and laſted till 
Auguſt (3). | | 
The Kentiſh revolters had, as was hinted, twice Tumult at 
advanced towards London, in hopes that city would r- 
declare for them. This hope was not altogether Ret, 
groundleſs. Beſide that the city was known to be Vol. VII. 
highly diſguſted at the army, the commonality had, p. 1151, 1152; 
in the begining of April, ſhewn their readineſs for 1260. | 
any undertaking. Some perſons recreating them- Wolocks 
ſelves on a Sunday, in More-fields, in contempt of N 
the parliament ordinance, the conſtables of that quar- 
ter would have diſperſed them; but they were not 
able. The mob's obſtinacy was ſuch that thoſe de- 
puted to diſperſe them were obliged to ſend for ſome 
of the militia: but before thoſe trained bands arrived, 
the number of the rioters was ſo increaſed that they 
fell upon and diſperſed the ſuccors, wounding and 
killing ſeveral. This ſucceſs fo inflamed the tu- 
mult, that mobs came thronging from all quarters 
to join the mutineers. Some ſeized Newgate and 
Ludgate; others went to the lord-mayor's, who 
ſeeing them coming ran away to the Tower, while 
others made towards Whitehall, but were repulſed 
by the regiment of horſe poſted in the Meuſe for a 
guard to the parliament. At night the tumult was 
{till more violent, The cry was every where, © For 
« God and King Charles.” General Fairfax, then 
in London, with only the two regiments at White- 
hall and the Meule, immediately called a council, 
where it was debated, wherher they ſhould ſtay for 
more forces, or fall on the mutineers with thoſe 
two regiments. The latter was judged moſt ad- 
viſcable, while the ſeditious were yet acting con- 
tuſedly, and had no leader to conduct them. They The mutineen 
were therefore vigorouſly attacked when they leaſt diſperſed. 
expected it, and thought themſelves maſters of the 
city; and, tho they made a moſt obſtinate reſiſ- 
tance, were finally diſperſed. The parliament, 
having received the circumſtances of this commo- 
tion, believed it to have been very dangerous, 
and ordered public thanks ſhould be rendered to 
God, in all the churches of London, for its being 
happily appealed. When I mention the word par- 
lament, I mean the parliament ſtill directed by 
the Independents, who dreaded nothing ſo much as. 
to ſee London declare againſt the army. But as 
the army was not yet removed, the magiſtrates 


48. 


were too wiſe to declare ſo unſeaſonably. 


I have already touched on two of the projects 
againſt the inſurrection in Wales, which kept Crom- 
well imployed 'till the begining of July; and that 
of Kent, which miſcarried thro* too much precipi- 
tation; and laſtly, of the tumult in London, which 
probably had been raiſed by ſome raſh and in- 
conſiderate Royaliſts, who knew nothing of the 
projects formed elſewhere. I muſt now mention 
ſome others which were executed about the ſame 
time, i. e. while preparations were making in 
Scotland to ſend an army into England, and which 
were attended with no better ſuccels. 
The firſt was, the duke of York, King Charles's The duke of 
ſecond ſon's, eſcape from St. James's palace, where York eſcapes ' 
he was under the earl of Northumberland's cuſtody, from London, 


PR" k 7 29 
and his retreat into Holland to his ſiſter, the Princeſs April 2. 


8 
x Ruſhworth, 
of Orange. Thus to have his two eldeſt ſons out Vol. VII. 
of his enemies power was to his ſaid Majeſty no p. 1067. 
ſmall advantage and ſatisfaction (4). 8 
; Ol. . 


5 : P- 101. 


(1) He was joined at Coggeſhall by fir Thomas Honiwood, with two thouſand horſe and foot. Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. 


1150. 


(2) The ſame who was general Goring, governor of Portſmouth, and had been created ear] of Norwich in 1644. Mo. 


pin. Lord Clarendon (Vol. III, p. 118.) ſays, He had no experience or knowledge in war, nor knew how to exer- 


cite the office of general he had undertaken. 


(3) The Royaliſts did not enter Colcheſter *till June 13, and the articles of ſurrender were ſigned Auguſt 27, Relat, of Leaguer, 


by NI. C. 


(4) I his eſcape was managed by colonel Bamfſield. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 101. 


Some 
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CARL ESI 


— 
Langdale 
ſeized Ber- 
wick and 
Muſgrave 
Carliſle. 
April 28. 

p- 115 116. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


p. 1099, 1105. 


Some days after, Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of 
An? 1648. Berwick, and Muſgrave of Carliſle. 


we C The parlia- 
ment had received intelligence of a deſign to 


ſurpriſe theſe places, and might have prevented it, 


by ſupplying them with gariſons: but as, by the 


late treaty with Scotland, they were to be left to the 
inhabitants care, the two houſes were unwilling by 
ſeizing them to give the Scots ſo juſt a cauſe for 
complaint, at a time when they ſought pretext to 
ſend their army into England, They contented 
themſelves therefore with ordering the mayors, to 
take care and provide againſt a ſurpriſe, which 


however they either could not, or would not pre- 


2. 1148. 


Part of the 
fleet revolt 
againſt the 
parliament, 


and go to 
Holland. 


May 27. 


p. 1131. 


Clarendon, 


Vol. III. 
p. 103. 


vent. 


Immediately on Langdale's being maſter of Ber- 
wick, all the Royaliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland came in and joined him. B 
this means, he ſoon formed a body of three thou- 
ſand foot and a thouſand horſe, which inabled him 
to go in queſt of general Lambert, who commanded 
in thoſe parts for the parliament. But he received 
very expreſs orders, from Edinburg, not to ingage in 
any action, what advantage ſoever he might thence 
expect, but to retire about Carliſle ' till the Scotiſh 
army's arrival, which orders he obeyed. The reaſon 
of this injunction was, that as the rigid Preſbyrerians 
of Scotland were extremely jealous of the Royal party, 
the directors of affairs were apprehenſive, that the 
progreſs made in England for his Majeſty would ob- 
ſtruct the levying an army in Scotland: and in- 
deed it was publicly ſaid, this army was intended 
rather for the King's, than for the Engliſh Preſby- 
terians ſervice. 

The loſs of Berwick and Carliſle was followed 
ſoon after with another, which ſeemingly ſhould 
have imbroiled the Independents affairs. I mean a 
revolt of part of the fleet, about the end of May. 
The parliament having ordered eight warlike ſhips 
to guard the coaſts during Summer, they lay 1n the 
Downs to take in proviſions, which was done but 
ſlowly, becauſe there was not much to be feared 
from ſea. While this ſquadron lay there at 


anchor, ſome Kentiſh gentlemen, ſtanch Royaliſts, 


frequently went on board (1). Whether they tound 
in the mariners any inclination to mutiny, or raiſed 
it. themſelves by diſcourſing them, it ſoon after was 
obſerved, that the ſervice was not performed in the 
fleet with the ſame ſubmiſſion as before. The ſailors 
took liberty to contradict their officers, and obey 
them no farther than they pleaſed. The comman- 
ders, perceiving ſuch ſudden change, ſent thereof 
notice to the parliament, and immediately vice- 
admiral] Rainſborough, who was to command this 
ſquadron, was ordered to repair on board, and 1n- 
quire into the cauſes of this diſobedience. Rainſ- 
borough, being naturally ſevere, began to make 
a ſtrict inqueſt in the admiral ſhip 3 upon which 
the whole equipage roſe, and ſeizing on him, put 
him with ſome more officers into the boat, and ſent 
them aſhore. This was no ſooner known in the 
other ſhips, but their reſpective equipages followed 
the example, and uſed ſuch officers as they liked 
not in the ſame manner. As the ſhips were not yet 
well victualled, they were obliged to ſtay in the 
Downs ſome days longer, during which the Royal- 
iſts ſupplied them with neceſſaries as beſt they could. 
After that, they ſailed for Holland and came to 
anchor at the Briel, in order to pur themſelves under 
command of the duke of York, whom his Majeſty 
deſigned for lord high-admiral, ſo ſoon as he ſhould 
be of fit age for that ſtation. 


as to ſupport his Royal Father's and the Preſbyte- 


His faid Royal Highneſs repairing to the fleet, CnARLES! 
then at Helvoet-Sluys, was received on board with Ay* 1648. 
Joyous acclamations. He nominated as his vice- = 
admiral lord Willoughby of Parham (2), and ap- The duke of 

_ f York received 
pointed ſome other officers in the ſeveral ſhips, the mira 
ſailors having retained very few above the rank of Clarendon, 
mate or boatſwain (3). When the Prince of Wales; Vol. III. 
who was at Paris with the Queen his mother, heard p. 107, 108. 
of this revolt, he reſolved to command the fleet 
himſelf, and imploy it to the beſt advantage: 
but want of money detained him longer than he 
wiſhed, cardinal Mazarine not being very forward 
in ſupplying either him, or the marquis of Ormond, 
who to little purpoſe waited at Paris, for the per- 
formance of his promiſes concerning Ireland. Prince 
Charles, on hearing that the duke his brother was pre- 


y | paring to ſail with the fleet, again did his beſt to pro- 


cure money upon loan, and finally ſucceding, went to 
Calais, and thence by ſea to Helvoet-Sluys. He was July. 
received on board with all the reſpe& and joy could The Prince of 
be deſired, and having, by the Prince of Orange's Wales comes 
alſiſtance, provided what was wanting, ſent back *2 the fleet. 
his brother to the Hague; it not being proper to“ . 
venture both at one time. His deſign was to He fails to- 
ſeize Yarmouth, whether to go from thence to wards Yar- 
head the Scotiſh army, when it ſhould be in Eng- mouth. 
land, or to ſecure entrance into the kingdom 8 
— - y laden. 
when occaſion ſhould offer. In failing to Yar- p. 121, 122. 
mouth, he took a ſhip of London, bound for 
Rotterdam, laden with cloth by the company of 
merchant-adventurers. This prize is reported to 
have been worth forty thouſand pounds. Having 
ordered the goods to be ſealed up, he purſued his 
courſe : but he ſucceeded not at Yarmouth as he Is refuſed ad- 
expected, the town refuſing to admit him, tho? mitance into 
great part of its inhabitants were for the King; Varmouth. 
wherefore he reſolved to enter the Thames as well Enters the 


to intercept all outward and homeward bound ſhips, ne Thames. 
p. 109, 121. 


. 4 op : g r Ruſhworth, 
rian parties in the parliament and city; he not being Vol. VII. 


unacquainted with what was in agitation. Beſide, p. 1204, 1206, 
the Queen his mother had injoined him to court 1208. 

the Preſbyterians, conceiving it was only by rr 
means that his Majeſty could be reſtored. For ,,, P. 
this reaſon alſo, he afterwards releaſed the cloth- 

ſhip, for twelve thouſand pounds, 

While Prince Charles lay in the Thames, where The earl of 
he ſeized ſome other trading veſſels, the earl of Warwick ap- 
Warwick, being well aſſured of the fidelity of the Prozches, in 
other ſhips at Portſmouth and elſewhere, aſſem- _— 
bled a navy and anchored in ſight of the Prince; fo 1 * ; 
that in all appearance the two fleets would not 
part without ingaging: yet, tho' Prince Charles 
ſeemed ſo diſpoſed, he was counſelled to avoid it, „ithout fight- 
if poſſible, and not without reaſon. His ſhips were ing. | 
fewer, and conſiderably ſmaller than Warwick's ; p. 124, 125. 
beſide, that admiral was in hourly expectation of Ruſhworth, 
others from Portſmouth, which arriving next da 44-7600 
rendered him very ſuperior. So the Prince failed 7 "aig 
back to Holland, and ſecured his ſhips at Helvoet- 

Sluys. Warwick followed him, and appeared before 
that harbor ; but to very little or rather no purpoſe. 

Thus terminated his Highneſs of Wales's expe- 
dition with this revolted ſquadron. What money 
he received for his prizes was not fufficient to pay 
and provide his ſhips with neceſſaries; ſo that the 
whole affair procured him more trouble than ad- 
vantage. Before I quit this ſubject, it will not 
be improper ſuccinctly to explain ſome circumſtances 
in lord Clarendon's hiſtory. 


They part 


While the two fleets lay in ſight, and ſeemed to ꝑxplications 


of ſome paſſa- 
| | — ges in Claren. 
(1) Certain of the King's friends were alſo on board, with ſome authority. Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 118. Vat 1 
(2) He had lately left the parliament, and withdrawn into Holland. Idem. p. 108. . III. 


(3) The caſtles of Deal and Sandwich declared, alſo about this time, for the King, but were reduced by colonel Rich. P 033. 


Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 237. 
Vor. II. 
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CHARLES prepare for battle, the Prince ſent Harry Seymour 
Ax' 1648. to the earl of Warwick, with a letter inviting him 
co return to his allegiance. That admiral's reply 
was, adviſing his Highneſs to put himſelf into the 
parliament's hands. Notwithſtanding this diſcou- 

raging anſwer, Prince Charles ſent to the earl Mr. 

Crofts, who had married his aunt, imagining he 

durſt not venture to diſcover his ſentiments to Sey- 

mour: but Crofts returned with much the ſame 

anſwer. Hence it appears, that Prince Charles ſup- 

oſed he had ſome room to rely on the earl of 

arwick, as lord Clarendon inſinuates; and the 

ground of his hope, which was properly the effect 

only of his, or rather of all the Royaliſts prepol- 

ſeſſion, was briefly this : The Scotiſh commil- 

ſioners, as I hinted, did not acquaint the leading 
Preſbyterians with the particulars of their treaty with 

his Majeſty in the iſle of Wight. They only told 

them, an army would be raiſed in Scotland to de- 

liver him from the Independents power, and that it 

was neceflary the Cavaliers and Preſbyterians ſhould 

ſecond theſe indeavors, by acting jointly or ſepa- 

rately. This propoſal being accepted, the Royal- 

iſts and Preſbyterians prepared, as I have ſaid, 

to countenance the Scots in their deſigns, by in- 
ſurrections in diverſe parts of England. Mat- 


Clarendon, ters ſtanding thus, the earl of Holland, who 
Vol. III. had acted a very ill part in the late war, was on 
Br?” this occaſion, diſpoſed to reconcile himſelf with 


Henry N. King Charles, by laboring his reſtoration. To 


that end, he received from the Prince of Wales 

a commiſſion, impowering him to raiſe forces for 

his Majeſty's ſervice, and his brother, the earl of 
Warwick, promiſed to be aſſiſting. This Prince 
Charles knew, and is what made him believe the 

earl of Warwick was in a like diſpoſition with 

his brother : but the Royaliſts and Preſbyterians 
differed very widely in their views. Theſe latter, 

of whom Warwick was one of the heads, pretended 

not to reſtore King Charles unconditionally, but only 

to free him from the Independents, in order after- 
wards to make terms with him; and this they ſtiled, 

* ſetling the peace of the kingdom.“ But Prince 
Charles, with the whole Royal party, would not un- 
derſtand this difference, and prepoſterouſly imagined 
that all who had promiſed to act againſt the Inde- 
pendents, had thereby ingaged to ſerve the King 
without any previous conditions. Herein lay the 

miſtake. Ir 1s therefore evident, that the earl of 

: Warwick, who acted upon Preſbyterian views, 
could not believe it his intereſt to deliver up the 

navy to Prince Charles ; ſince, notwithſtanding the 

occaſion which induced the Preſbyterians to be in a 

readineſs to act againſt the army, they ſtill conſider- 

| ed the Royal party as their real enemies. 
Pontfract and 


In the begining of June, King Charles's friends 
Scarborough found means to ſurpriſe and gariſon Pontefract-caſtle, 
ou —_— in Yorkſhire: and not long after Scarborough-caltle, 
bands revolted from the parliament, and declared for his 
Ruſhworth, Majeſty. | 
Vol. VII. At length the Scotiſh army being on the point of 
e entering England, general Fairfax ſtill imployed in 
N the blocade of Colcheſter, and Cromwell in the 
lang“ ficge of Pembroke, and as there were but two regi- 
Clarendon, ments in London, the earl of Holland was of opinion, 
Vol. III. he could not have a fairer opportunity to execute 
p. 95, 96. what he had projected in the King's favor. This 


deſign was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it was 
become the town-talk. It was known beforehand 
what day his ſaid lordſhip was to ſet out, and 
the parliament ſeemed not to regard it. It was not 
for want of information; but the ſcene of affairs was 
much altered ſince the army's removal from Lon- 


Book XXI. 
don. The Independents no longer prevailed in the C 
parliament, and the Preſpyterians began to erect Ax' 164g 
their creſts, For this reaſon, the Independents did 2 
not think proper, at ſuch a juncture, to take any ſteps 5 
which might induce the Londoners to declare openly. 
Contrariwiſe, the Preſbyterian members were far 
from offering to obſtruct the earl of Holland's de- 
ſign, which they conſidered as flowing from the ge- 
nera] combination for delivering his Majeſty from 
the army. So, the earl publicly departed London, Ffe is ;. 

. Joined 
with about a hundred horſe, and came to Kingſton by the duke of 
upon Thames, where the young duke of Bucking- Buckingham 
ham, his brother lord Francis Villiers, the earl of 4 others. 
Peterborough, &c. met him with ſome troops (1). Vel. II 
Being joined, they ſent a letter to the lord-mayor p. 95, 96. 
and common- council of London, declaring their Ruthworth, 
intention was, To unite with the forces of Surrey, Vol. VII. p. 
Suſſex, and Middleſex, to releaſe his Majeſty's TY = 

3 ey Write to 
perſon, to bring him with honor to his parlia- the „ 
ment, and to ſetle peace in the kingdom: and de- july 7. 
ſired their aſſiſtance no farther than their deſigns p. 1180, 
were really for the good and happineſs of King, 
parliament, and kingdom, “ according to the cove- 

*© nant.” Theſe laſt words, „according to the 

* covenant * were very neceſſary, as they knew 

the Preſbyterians wiſhed for nothing ſo much as 

this covenant's confirmation. But the magiſtrates 

of London thought not fit to chuſe for leaders, ei- 

ther the earl of Holland, who was in no great re- 

pute, or the duke of Buckingham, a youth utterly 
unexperienced, who had only the King's ſervice in 

view, without any regard to the public, or the 
covenant : or in ſhort, any of theſe peers, whoſe 
principles were not any way agreeable to thoſe of 

the Preſpyterians. So, without anſwering this Are declared 
letter, they ſent it to the parliament, who inſtantly traitors. 


HARLEsS] 


voted traitors the lords by whom it was ſigned, * Men that 
The very day that letter was written, colonel gien eſtates 
ſhould be ſe- 


Leveſey, with ſome companies of the two regi- queſtered. 
ments quartered in Weſtminſter, met and intirely Ibid. 
routed theſe lords near Kingſton : but, Leveſey's in- And defeated 
fantry, which was Icft behind, not being yet arrived, near Kingſton 
and the enemies having ſent theirs to Kingſton, to P: 1182. 
ſecure their retreat, only the cavalry, on both ſides, 

were ingaged. Leveſey warmly followed them to 

Kingſton, where the foot ſtood their ground, and 

hindered the purſuers from entering the town. That 

ſame night they evacuated Kingſton, and retired 

to St. Albans, about four hundred ſtrong. 

Mean while general Fairfax, hearing of this in- They are ſur- 
ſurrection, detached away from the blocade of Col- 3 
cheſter colonel Scroop, with a regiment of ca- Holland 
valry, to the parliamentarians aſſiſtance. Scroop taken. 
coming to Hertford, was informed, that the lords, July 10. 
who had been defeated at Kingſton, lay very neg- P. 1187. 
ligently at St. Neots. On this intelligence, he Whitnlock, 
marched thither in the night, and ſurpriſed them 
in that little town, killing ſome, taking above a 
hundred priſoners, and diſperſing the reſt. Lord 
Francis Villiers loſt his life (2). His brother, the 
duke of Buckingham, found means to eſcape, and 
the earl of Holland was taken, conducted to Lon- 
don, and afterwards ſent priſoner to Warwick caſtle, Ruſhworth, 
Thus ended this ill concerted enterpriſe, managed Vol. VII. 
by perſons of no ſkill or experience in military P. 1189. 
affairs. | | 

At length, July the ninth, duke Hamilton enter- Ie gcotih 
ed England with the Scotiſh army. The eleventh army enters 
ditto, Pembroke-calſtle, ſurrendered to Cromwell, England. 
who immediately diſpatched a body of cavalry to Pembroke 
re-inforce the Northern army, commanded by ma- mag 1 
n July 11. 
jor- general Lambert. He himſelf departed three Cromwell 
days after, with the reſt of his forces, already marches ta- 

wards the 


(1) They made up about five hundred Horſe. 


Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 1178, 
2) He was ſlain in a Girmiſh at Kingſton, Whitelock, p. 318. 


North. p. 
1189, 1190, 
1193, 1207- 


much 
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Cu ARLESs I much fatigued with the late ſiege, and whereof the 
An? 1648. majority wanted ſhoes, &c. tho? they undertook a 
long march, which probably would be followed 
Clarendon, by a battle. Theſe difficulties diſcouraged not 
ben III. Cromwell. He purſued his march with all poſ- 
KW. ſible diligence, and yet could not join Lambert 
Mem. p. 355. till mid-Auguſt, We muſt now turn to what 
duke Hamilton was doing while Cromwell was ad- 
vancing towards him, 

The intention of thoſe who had prevailed for the 
raiſing this army in Scotland, was, in appearance, 
no other than to aſſiſt the Engliſh Preſbyterians, 
to free the parliament from the Independents yoke, 
and to deliver King Charles from the army's bon- 
Ruſhworth, Qage : at leaſt theſe were the moſt plauſible argu- 
Vol. VII. ments urged to procure the Scots parliament's con- 
p-.1197- ſent to this extraordinary expedition: but it may 

very juſtly be doubted, whether this was the deſign 

of all that party's chieftains. Some poſſibly, among 

whom were duke Hamilton and his brother the 

earl of Lanerick, ſought only to reſtore his Ma- 

jeſty unconditionally, or at leaſt without other 

terms than what he had himſelf offered, viz. his pro- 

miſe to obſerve the ancient laws. They did not much 

concern themſelves about maintaining the eſtabliſh- 

ment of Preſbytery in England, or the covenant 

The Scotiſh between both nations. Others, as the earls of Lou- 

commiſſioners don and Lauderdale, who had been commiſſioners 

— Roy — England, really intended to ſerve the King, but 
y to deceive 8 | . 

| each other, upon theſe two conditions, that the Preſbyterian 

7 government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the Engliſh 

church, and the covenant punctually obſerved. As 

they preſumed they had taken ſufficient care of 

theſe two points, by the iſle of Wight treaty, they 

little regarded the other terms required of King 

Charles by the parliament of England, concerning 

the militia, nomination to the great offices, &c. 

But, very ſcemingly, theirdeſign was to deceive each 

other. The meaning of theſe latter was, to make 

uſe of the King's party to procure due execution 

of the iſle of Wight treaty ; and Charles's parti- 

ſans, feigning to agree with the others in all their 

deſires, intended to make uſe of them to inable his 

Majeſty not to be forced to receive any conditions. 

Duke Hamilton's conduct, after his entrance into 

England, ſeems to me a very ſtrong evidence, that 

he deſigned not to act in favor of the Preſbyterians. 

Duke Hamil- If he had any ſuch intention, he ſhould not methinks 

loſes much have Joitered away, as he did, forty days in the 

<a tne Northern counties, but would have directly bent his 

Clarendon, Courſe or London. Lambert would not have been 

Vol. III. able to hinder his march, being much weaker 

p. 124, 125. than he, Cromwell was yet imployed in Wales, 

and Fairfax in the blocade of Colcheſter. Proba- 

bly had he, without loſing time, marched to Lon- 

don, he would have arrived before Cromwell 

and Lambert could have joined forces; and if 

Fairfax had quited the blocade of Colcheſter, in 

order to throw himſelf into London, the citizens 

would very likely have ſhut their gates againſt him, 

ſince they would have been ſupported by the Scotiſh 

army : at leaſt, in caſe Fairtax had riſen from be- 

fore Colcheſter, that town, the whole county of 

Eflex, and doubtleſs Suffolk and Norfolk, would 

have ſided with the Scots. In a word, had the 

Scots marched their forces towards the center of 

England, undoubtedly there would have been 1n 

many places ſuch riſings as would have greatly dil- 

treſſed the Independents army: and if duke Hamil- 

ton could have reached London, both city and 

parliament would have infallibly declared againſt 

the army, and expelled the Independent members 

from both houſes. We ſhall hereafter find theſe 

not to be bare conjectures, conſidering what paſſed 


Duke Hamil. 
ton's aim. 


in the city and parliament, while it was expected CHARLES 
the Scotith army would take the courſe I have been An* 1648, 
laying out. —  — 
But duke Hamilton had doubtleſs other views; Conjecture of 
ſince, without any neceſſity, he ſtayed in the North lord Claren- 
upwards of a month. Lord Clarendon conjec- don's. 

tures his ſaid grace's deſign was, to afford the P. 1255 
Engliſh army time to defeat thoſe forces which 

were up in ſeveral parts of England, for his Ma- 

jelty, that they might not be ſo united as to ob- 

ſtruct the Preſbyterian's intention. But, whatever 

regard I may have for that noble hiſtorian, I can- 

not, for two reaſons which ſeem to me very ſtrong 

and cogent, join with him in his opinion. The 

firſt is, that duke Hamilton was not a zealous 


| Preſbyterian : on the contrary, tho? he had taken 


the covenant, he was cordially Epiſcopal, as he had 

ſufficiently diſcovered while he could do it without 

danger. The ſecond is, that he was the man 

who had moſt courted and drawn into Scotland the 

Royaliſts, while the buſineſs of raiſing this army Pigerent con- 
was in debate, I ſhould rather think, he had jectures. 
aims quite different from that imputed to him by 

lord Clarendon : that, inſtead of deſigning to 
countenance the Preſbyterian party, he rather 

feared to render them too powerful, by approach- 

ing London; as conſcious the King's condition 

would not be much happier when in the Preſbyte- 

rians hands, Very ikcely, his long ſtay in the 

North, was only to give the Royaliſts of thoſe parts 
opportunity to join Langdale's forces, and thereby 

render his Majeſty's party ſuperior. 

Howſoever this be, not to dwell too long on Hamilton 
conjectures, as ſoon as duke Hamilton entered Eng- marches. 
land, he marched to Carliſle, whence he drew out Ruſbworth, 
the troops placed there by Muſgrave, and intro- - 4 
duced a Scotiſh gariſon. Some days after, Lang- 1195 ui 
dale joined him with about four thouſand Engliſh He is joined 
foot, and ſeven or eight hundred horſe (1): but by Langdale, 
theſe troops remained ſeparate, Langdale being P., 1200. 
always in their marching one day a-head of the 8 59 
Scotiſh army. This was to evade, in ſome mea- p. 124, 125. 
ſure, the parliament of Scotland's injunction, that Burnet's 
ſuch Engliſh as ſhould refuſe taking the covenant, Mem. 
ſhould not be received into the army, nor act in 
conjunction with the Scots. Nevertheleſs, the Eng- 
liſh and Scots made but one army, under command 
of duke Hamilton, from whom Langdale received 
orders, Lambert, who was poſted near the place 
where both armies joined, or at leaſt approached 
each other, retired in ſuch diſorder, that very pro- 
bably, had he been purſued, his defeat would have 
been certain; but duke Hamilton thought not fit 
to improve this advantage. He continued lome 
days at Carliſle, after which he marched to Ken- 
dal, in Weſtmoreland, where he again halted, till 
not finding wherewithal to ſubſiſt, he was in a 
manner forced to proceed to Lancaſhire with part 
of his army, leaving the reſt at Kendal. At Ife enters 
length, he advanced to Preſton, where he made a Lancaſhire. 
full ſtop; the reaſon whereof is not known, except 
it was to ſtay for Montoe, who was coming with 
three thouſand men out of Scotland. 

Mean while, Cromwell having reached Yorkſhire, Cromwell 
Lambert inſtantly joined him, and they marched joins Lam- 
together directly to Preſton, where duke Hamilton bert. 
lay. Langdale, who made the van of Hamilton's July 17. 
army with his Engliſh troops, ſent his grace notice, —— 
that Cromwell was approaching to give him battle, „177 
and conſequently it was neceſſary to keep his army 1219. 
together. But the duke regarded not this intelli- Clarendon, 
gence, believing it to be only ſome detachment of Vol. III. 
Cromwell's army. In ſhort, Langdale was at- P. 125 


tacked by the enemies cavalry, who drove him to 


— 


(1) Duke Hamilton brought with him four thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot. See Burnet's Mem. p. 356. 


Preſton, 


ITY 
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CARL ESI Preſton, whither he brought with him ſome priſoners, 
AN? 1648. who affirmed Cromwell's whole army was not far 
LY diſtant ; whereupon the duke ordered him back to 


He defeats 
Langdale. 
Ibid. 


The duke's 
army routed. 
p 120. 
urnet's 
Mem. 


Cromwell's 
letter on this 
ſubject. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


P. 1238. 


his troops, promiſing to ſend him aſſiſtance ; but 
failed. Langdale thus attacked, was forced to 
maintain a very unequal fight, which laſted how- 
ever five or ſix hours; but at laſt he was intirely 
routed, Immediately after, CromwelPs whole ca- 
valry marched to Preſton, where all was in ſuch 
e that they thought of nothing but flight. 
The duke himſelf believed it proper to retire by the 
bridge, which he in vain indeavored to guard, after 
paſſing it. Auguſt the twentieth Cromwell ſent the 
parliament this inſuing letter, containing a particular 
account of what paſſed, on the 17th, 18th, and 
19th ditto, between both armies : viz. 
hs Fter the conjunction of that party which 
I brought with me, out of Wales, with 
ce the Northern forces, about Knareſborough and 
„ Wetherby, hearing that the enemy was ad- 
* yanced with their army to Lancaſhire, we came, 
« the ſixteenth inſtant, to Hodder-bridge over 
« Ribble, where we had a council of war: and, 
« upon advertiſement the enemy intended South- 
« ward, and ſince confirmed, that they reſolved 
« for London itſelf, and information that the Iriſh 
ce forces under Monroe, lately come out of Ireland, 


cc 


„which conſiſted of twelve hundred horſe, and 


d fifteen hundred foot, were on their march to- 


« wards Lancaſhire to join with them, it was 
« thought to ingage the enemy to fight was our 
buſineſs; and accordingly, marching over the 
bridge that night, quartered the whole army in 
the fields. Next morning, we marched towards 
Preſton, having intelligence, that the enem 

was drawing together thereabouts from all his 
out- quarters, we drew out a forlorn of about two 
hundred horſe, and four hundred foot. Theſe 
gallantly ingaged the enemy's ſcouts and out- 
guards, until we had opportunity to bring up our 
whole army. So ſoon as our foot and horſe 
were come up, we reſolved that night to ingage 
them, if we could; and therefore advancing 
e with our ſorlorns, and puting the reſt of the 
army into as good a poſture as the ground would 
bear (which was totally inconventent for our 
horſe, being all incloſure and miry ground) we 
preſſed upon them thro? a lane, and forced them 
from their ground, after four hours diſpute, 
until we came to the town, into which four 
troops of my regiment firſt entered; and, be- 
ing well ſeconded by colonel Harriſon's regi- 
© ment, charged the enemy in the town, and 
cleared the ſtrects. At laſt, the enemy was put 
into diſorder, many men ſlain, and many pri- 
ſoners taken. The duke, with moſt of the Scots 
horſe and foot, retreated over the bridge; 
where, after a very hot diſpute betwixt the Lan- 
caſhire regiments (part of my lord generaPs and 
them being at puſh of pike) they were beaten 
from the bridge, and our horſe and foot follow- 
ing them, killed many, and took diverſe pri- 
ſoners ; and we poſſeſſed the bridge over Der- 
« went, and a few houſes there; the enemy being 
ce drawn up within muſquet ſhot of us, where we 
<« lay that night, we not being able to attempt far- 
e ther upon the enemy, the night preventing us. 
In this poſture did the enemy and we lie moſt 
part of that night. Upon entering the town, 
many of the enemy's horſe fled towards Lan- 
caſter, in the chaſe of wiom we had diverſe 
of our horſe, who purſued them near ten miles, 


hundred horſe, and many priſoners. We pol- 
ſeſſed in the fight very much of the enemy's 
« ammunition ; I believe they loſt four or five 


g 


and had execution of them, and took about five 


< thouſand arms: the number of the 


to be about a thouſand ; the 
near about four thouſand. 
„In the night they marched away, ſeven or 
eight thouſand foot, and about four thouſand 
horſe ; we followed them with about three thou- 
ſand foot, and about two thouſand five hundred 
horſe and dragoons; and in this proſecution that 
worthy gentleman colonel] Thornhaugh, preſſing 
too boldly, was ſlain, being run into the body, 
thigh and head by the enemies lancers. Our 
horſe ſtill proſecuted the enemy, Killing and 
taking diverſe all the way : but by that time 
our army was come up, they recovered 
Wigan, before we could attempt any thing 
upon them. We lay that night in the field 
cloſe by the enemy, lying very dirty and weary, 
where we had ſome ſkirmiſhing, &c. We took 
major-general Van Druſke, col. Hurrey, and 
lieutenant-colonel Ennis. 

The next morning, the enemy marched to- 
wards Warrington, made a ſtand at a paſs near 
Winwick. We held them in ſome diſpute until 
our army was come up, they maintaining the 
paſs with great reſolution for many hours; but 
our men, by the bleſſing of God, charged very 
home upon them, beat them from their ſtanding, 
where we killed about a thouſand of them, and 
took (as we believe) about two thouſand pri- 
ſoners, and proſecuted them home to War— 
rington town, where they poſſeſſed the bridge. 
As ſoon as we came thither, I received a meſ- 
ſage from lieutenant- general Bailey, deſiring 
ſome capitulation; to which J yielded, and 
gave him theſe terins: That he ſhould ſurren- 
der himſelf and all his officers and - ſoldiers 
priſoners of war, with all his arms, ammunition, 
and horſes, upon quarter for life; which accord- 
ingly is done. Here are taken about four thou- 
ſand complete arms, and as many priſoners : 
and thus you have their infartry ruined. 
„The duke is marched with his remaining horſe 
(which are about three thouſand) towards Nant- 
wich, where the gentlemen of the county have 
taken about five hundred of them ; the country 
will ſcarce ſuffer any of them to paſs, but bring 
in and kill diverſe as they light upon them, I 
have ſent poſt to my lord Grey and fir Edward 
Rhodes, to gather all together with ſpeed for 
their proſecution : Monroe is about Cumberland, 
with the horſe which ran away, and his Iriſh horſe 
and foot ; but I have left a conſiderable ſtrength, 
I hope to make reſiſtance *till we can come up to 
them. | : | 
„Thus you have a narrative of the particulars 
of our ſucceſs. I could hardly tell how to ſay 
leſs, there being ſo much of God; and I was 
not willing to ſay more, leſt there ſhould ſeem 
to be any thing of man: only give me leave to 
add one word, ſhewing the diſparity of the forces 
on both ſides, that ſo you may ſee, and all the 
world acknowledge, the great hand of God in 
this buſineſs. The Scots army could not be leſs 
than twelve thouſand foot, well armed, and five 
thouſand horſe ; Langdale no leſs than two thou- 
ſand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred horſe 
in all twenty one thouſand: in ours, in all, about 
eight thouſand ſix hundred, and by computation 
about two thouſand of the enemy's ſlain, betwixt 
eight and nine thouſand priſoners, beſide what are 
lurking in hedges and private places, which the 
country daily bring in or deſtroy.” | 
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e ſlain we judge CuARLISI 
priſoners we took Ax 1648, 


To finiſh in few words our relation of the unfor- The duke 
tunate cataſtrophe of duke Hamilton and his army, 
I ſhall add to what is ſaid in Cromwell's letter, 
that the duke retiring to Nantwich, and finding 
himſelf 


ſoner, and his 
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CARL ESI himſelf purſued by Lambert with a ſtrong party of 
Ax' 1648. cavalry, marched to Utoxeter *, where Lambert 
L—Y=— arrived almoſt as ſoon as he, and where the Scots 


vel. II. 5 made rot the leaſt ſnew of reſiſtance. In ſhort, 
126, 133. the duke was taken, with all the officers about him; 
Ruſhworth. And of the whole army none got off but the cavalry, 
Vol. VII. . who, eſcaping by flight, joined Monroe in Cum- 
p. 123, berland. Such was the produce of Scotland's grand 
„ effort in King Charles's favor. I fay in King 
Whitelock. Charles's favor; for it is certain moſt of the authors 
* InStraffoxd- Of this enterpriſe intended that Prince's reſtoration, 
ſhire. tho* they covered their deſign with other pre- 
tenſes. | 
Colcheſter 


The Scotiſh army's defeat was, within few days 
followed by the reduction of Colcheſter, the blo- 


ſurrenders at 
diſcretion to 


you 1g cade whereof had laſted upwards of two months. 
„ The beſieged having been forced to ſurrender at 
Rufhworth, diſcretion, the general called a council of war, 
Vol. VII. where it was determined, that ſir George Liſle, 
P. 1231—— fir Charles Lucas, and fir Bernard Gaſcoigne (1) 
1.5 and ould be ſhot to death. The two former were exe- 
Lifle ſhot to Cuted; but the general, underſtanding fir Bernard 
death. was a Florentine, ſaved his lite, for fear the Grand- 
Clarendon, duke ſhould revenge his death on ſuch Engliſh gen- 
* III. p. tlemen as entered into his dominions, as many fre- 
13% 137. quently did in their travels (2). 
Lab The Prince of Wales was at the Hague, when 
preſſes in vain, the news of duke Hamilton's defeat reached that 
PrinceCharles place. The earl of Lauderdale“ next day waited on 
- 50 wy him, with a letter from the parliament of Scotland, 
Clarendon, Inviting him to come into their country, and head 
Vol. III. their army in England: but the news he had re- 


p. 124, 129, ceived the day before being confirmed, his Royal 
&c 


c. Highneſs did not think fit to hazard his perſon to 
3 no purpoſe, tho Lauderdale ſtrongly preſſed his 
1230. departure. So, the earl was obliged to return 

* John Mait- alone. | 
land. After this recital of the fruits of ſeveral commo- 
State of the tions raiſed by King Charles's friends, during theſe 
; —_ laſt ſeven or eight months, it will be neceſſary, be- 
fore we proceed, to touch on what paſſed during 

that interval in the parliament and city. 

The Indepen- Since both houſes had voted no more addreſſes to 


dents prevail 


the King, there was a perfect union between the 
in parhament. 


parliament and army. The army no more pre- 
tended to medle in ſtate-affairss They conſented 
that the ſupernumerary troops, 1. e. ſuch as were 
not upon the late eſtabliſhment, ſhould be diſbanded 
by companies, as money was raiſed to pay them. 
They promiſed withdrawing to the ſeveral towns 
and gariſons, ſo ſoon as the parliament ſhould ſetle 
the neceſſary funds for their regular pay. This con- 
deſcenſion, or rather ſubmiſſion to the parliament, 
proceeded from the . Independents power in both 


| houſes, no reſolution being taken but by their di- 


rection, or at leaſt none contrary to their views. 
On the other hand, tho? the Preſbyterians were not 
ſorry to ſee in the kingdom combuſtions capable of 
keeping the army imployed, and obliging them 


The Preſbyte- 
rians rely on 
the aſſiſtance 


2 to remove from London, they were nevertheleſs in 
danger that Charles's party would grow too power- 
Their policy. 


ful, before the Scotiſh army entered England. Upon 


this army it was that they founded their hope of 


— 


becoming once more maſters of the parliament and CHARLES L 
kingdom: but they perceived that, before the ar- Aw 1648. 
rival of the aſſiſtance expected from Scotland, it was 
not their intereſt to ſecond the indeavors of tile 
Royaliſts, whoſe views were very oppoſite to theirs, 
for fear of inabling them to renew the war by their 
own ſtrength. On the other hand, they would have 
acted very imprudently, had they openly declared 
againſt the army, while it was about London, with- 
out having ſufficient. forces to reſiſt it. The aſſiſ- 
tance of Scotland only could inable them to hold up 
their heads: for which reaſon, the votes of both 
houſes were always unanimous to condemn the 
inſurrections in Wales, Kent, Eſſex, as well as 
thoſe of the earl of Holland and duke of Bucking- 
ham. This was alſo the reaſon why the Indepen- 
dents met with no obſtacle in procuring the eleven 
members, accuſed by the army, to be declared incap- 
able of ſerving in parliament, and the lord-mayor, 
aldermen of London, 'and the ſeven peers to be pro- 
ſecuted with the utmoſt rigor, for being concerned 
in that tumult of the twenty-ſixth of July. Theſe were 
the reſolutions of a parliament yet governed and di- 
rected by the Independents. But, when once Crom- 
well was with part of the army ingaged in Wales, 
Fairfax imployed at the blocade of Colcheſter, and 
when the ſurprifa of Berwick and Carliſle had made 
it neceſſary to ſend ſome regiments into the North, 
the face of affairs began to change. The Indepen- They get up: 
dent members found themſelves obliged, in their permoſt in the 
turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to what undoubted- parliament. 
ly they would have oppoſed, had the army been 
near to ſupport them. | 
The twenty-ſeventh of April, before the army A petition 
removed from London, upon information, true or from the city. 
falſe, brought to the parliament (3), that ſome offi- _— 
cers had combined, firſt to diſarm, and then plunder Vol. VII. 
London, the common- council preſented a petition p. 1073. 
to the houſe of commons, deſiring that the chains 
of the city, which had been lately pulled down, 
might be ſet up again; the army removed to a far- 
ther diſtance from London; and major-general 
Skippon appointed to command within the lines of 
communication, and the weekly bills of mortality. 
It is manifeſt, that the common- council wanted 
to have it in their power to act, when the Scotiſh 
army ſhould enter this kingdom: for they could not 
imagine the Scots had other thoughts than to ſup- 
port the Preſbyterian nos gg England. The houſe 
ene two of their requeſts, and took time to con- 
ider of the army's removal. 
Next day, the houſe of commons, having taken 
into conſideration the affair of ſetling the govern- 
ment, voted: 
1. That the government of the kingdom Thecommons 
<« ſhould be ſtill by King, lords and commons. Votes. 
« 2, That the ground-work for this govern- P. 197+ 
4 ment ſhould be the propoſitions laſt preſented to 
«« the King at Hampton- court. 
«© g. That all members of the houſe ſhould have 
« leave to ſpeak freely to any votes, ordinances, 
«© or declarations concerning the King, &c.“ 


— 


Theſe Votes were directly oppoſite to the Inde- 


(1) Or rather Guaſconi, for that was the name of this Florentine, 


whom the Engliſh miſ. call Gaſcoigne. Rapin. 


(2 The other priſoners taken at Colcheſter were, George Goring, earl of Norwich; lord Capel, Henry Haſtings lord 
Louhyborough, fir William Compton, fir Ab. Shipman, fir John Watts, fir Lodowick Dyer, fir Henry Appleton, fir Dennard 
Strutt, fir Hugh Oriley, fir Richard Mauliverer, ten colonels, eight lieutenant-colonels, nine majors, thirty captains, gen- 
tlemen ſixty-five, lieutenants ſeventy-two, enſigns and cornets fixty-nine, ſerjeants a hundred and eighty-three, pri- 
vate ſoldiers three thouſand fixty-ſeven. They held out ſo long, that all the dogs and cats, and moſt of the horſes were eaten. 
The women and children being at lord Goring's door, Auguſt 20, crying out for bread, he told them, They muſt 
« eat their children, if they wanted.” Whereupon the women reviling him, threatened to pull out his eyes. The town 
was preſerved from plunder upon paying ten thouſand pounds. Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 1232————1256. Whitelock, 


324. | 

5 * One John Everard made affidavit, before the common- council, that being in bed in an inn at Windſor, he heard ſome 
officers talking “ of diſarming the city, and then making them advance a million of money, or plunder them.” Where- 
upon the common-council informed the houſe of the ſame in their petition, Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 1070 


Vor. II. 


10 K. | 


1073. 
pendents 


the common- 


| | "The HIST 0 R V of ENG L AND. Book XXI. 


' CaarLesl pendents views; they deſigning to aboliſh regal | 
Ax' 1648. power, and eſtabliſh a re ublic : but as their inten- 

wy tion was yet a ſecret, or at leaſt they had not declared 

, it, they did not think proper to diſcover it too open- 

ly, by oppoſing theſe votes. 

Some days after, ſeveral citizens of London pre- 
ſented to the common-council a petition, praying, 
council touch- that the lord-mayor and ſherifs of London might 
ing the mili- be part of the commitee for the city-militia, and 
=. that the other commitee-men might be choſen by 
. the common- council. | 
Vol. VII. Hereupon, the lord-mayor and common-coun- 
p. 1100. cil preſented a petition to the houſe of commons, 

| ſhewing, - ; 
Petition from e That the general having, by letter, informed 
the common- « the houſe of commons of his deſign to remove 
„es regiments which were at Weſtminſter, 


Petition from 


8 « they conceived there was ſome expectation that 
« the parliament ſhould be guarded by the city 


. 1107. 
- .« forces, which they were ready to do, provided 


“they were put into a capacity to perform the fame, 
« by ſetling the militia of London, and being autho- 
«« riſed ſo to do. | : 

& That the lord-mayor and common-council 
'«« might, by ordinance of parliament, be autho- 


e riſed to nominate, and preſent to both houſes of | 


_ «©. parliament, a commitee for the militia of the ſaid 
city; whereby commanders and ſoldiers might be 
« the better united and incouraged to perform their 
« duties, for the ſafety and preſervation of the 
« parliament and city. = 

ec That the command of the Tower of London 
« might be put into the hand of ſuch a perſon as 
« ſhould be nominated, and preſented to both 
« houſes of parliament, by the lord-mayor and 

& common-council. 
„ That the ſoldiers there remaining might be re- 

“ moved.” | 
All this was granted, againſt the intereſt of the 
Independents, who but a few months before had 
ordered the contrary, becauſe they knew the Lon- 
doners were not for them. Thus the city gradually 
indeavored, under diverſe pretenſes, to put them- 
ſelves in condition to act, when things were arrived 

| at maturity. : 

Declaration of It appears alſo, by a declaration of the houſe of com- 
the commons. mons, of the fifth of May, how much the Preſby- 
p. 1102. terians began to he ſuperior in the parliament, This 
declaration ran: That the houſe is reſolved to 
« preſerve and maintain the ſolemn league and co- 
« venant, and the treaties between the two king- 
« doms of England and Scotland : and that they 
« will be ready to join with the kingdom of Scot- 
land in the propoſitions agreed upon by the two 
„ kingdoms, and preſented to his Majeſty, at 
« Hampton-court.” This was a handle for unit- 
ing themſelves with the Scots, ſo ſoon as they 
ſhould enter England. Poſſibly, the commons 
believed them to be readier than they were, and 
- withal were yet ignorant that the aim of thoſe who 
had promoted railing forces in Scotland, was rather 
to ſerve King Charles than ſupport the Preſbyterian 
arty in England : but they ſoon perceived the 
Royaliſt intended not to maintain the parliament's 
intereſt, If the Cavaliers (for ſo the King's party 
were ſtiled) had behaved with a little more policy, 
and leſs paſſion and heat, they might have done his 
Majeſty good ſervice: but they ſo openly ſhewed 
that their deſign was to reſtore him unconditionally, 
that they obliged the Preſbyterians to be on their 
guard, and even to oppoſe them, inſtead of acting 


The Royal - 

iſts eagerneſs 

ee to 
is Majeſty. 


zointly with them, as the Cavaliers expected. This CRARLESI 
paſſion, or if you will, exceſs of zeal for their Royal Aw' 1648, 
maſter's ſervice, was always the Cavaliers diſtin- - 
guiſhing character, and often fruſtrated their deſigns. af 
Some of this party, inhabitants of the county of 
Surrey, could not contain themſelves ſo long as 
would have been requiſite for the King's intereſt. 
They aſſembled in great numbers, horſe and foot, 
and came to Weſtminſter, where they preſented a 

petition to the lords, and another to the commons, 

worded in ſuch high and ſtrong terms, that they 
ſeemed to believe themſelves ſupported by the whole 

kingdom. They demanded : X 

«© That the King might be reſtored to his due Petition from 

< honor, and juſt rights, according to the oaths of Surrey inthe 
c allegiance and ſupremacy : that he might be King's behalf, 
&« forthwith eſtabliſhed in his throne, according to _ $a h 
<< the ſplendor of his anceſtors : that he might, for Vol Vit 
the preſent, come to Weſtminſter with honor p. 1116. 
and fatety, to treat 2 for compoſing dif- 
ferences: that the free - born ſubject of England 
might be governed by the known laws and ſta- 
tutes in force 7 the kingdom : that the war be- 
gining might be prevented; and that the ordi- 
nances for preventing free-quarter might be duly 
executed, and ſpeed made in diſbanding all ar- 
mies, having their due arrears paid them. 
Nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this 

etition, in ſuch a juncture, when the buſineſs was to 

oment diviſion between the Preſbyterians and Inde- 

pendents, whereas the petition tended to unite them 

againſt the Royaliſts. The lords anſwered, „They Ibid. 

«© were now upon the conſideration of ſetling the Whitelock, 
e kingdom, and doubted not to fatisfy all.” While P. 306. 

the commons were debating on the petition, ſome 

of the Surrey-men (1) quarreled with the parliament's 

— 1 diſarmed two or three of the ſoldiers, and 

illed one. Whereupon, to hinder them from carry- 
ing their violence any farther, more horſe and foot 
were ſent for, from the Meuſe and Whitehall, who 
killed and wounded ſeveral before they could be 
diſperſed. | | 

This attempt, and notice brought to the houſe Union be- 

of commons, that ſoldiers were privately liſting in een the city 
London, and a plot contriving by the Cavaliers to And parlia- 
ruin both parliament and city, Preſbyterians and "oy 
Independents, made the parliament and city enter 3 
into a ſtrict union, It was equally their intereſt to Vol. VII. p. 
guard againſt the Royaliſts, who hated the city no 1119, 1120. 
leſs than the parliament and army, and to take mea- Whitelock. 


cc 
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ſures for preventing thoſe conſpirators from execut- 


ing their deſigns. Thus the impetuous zeal of the 

Cavaliers was extremely detrimental to his Majeſty; 

whereas, had it been well managed, it might have 
procured him great advantages. Could they have 

reſolved to diſguiſe their ſentiments, and ſuffer the 
Preſbyterians to believe their ſole drift was, to deli- 

ver their Royal maſter from the Independents, and 

to act againſt the army, they would certainly have 

much ſtrengthened their party; and the Preſbyte- 

rians, inſtead of hurting, would have aſſiſted them. 

This was ſeemingly duke Hamilton's project, and 

theirs who labored to procure him the command 

of the Scottſh army. But the raſh and precipitate 

zeal of ſome particular perſons, to whom it was 

not thought proper to impart the ſecret, cauſed the 
Preſbyterians to be as much on their guard againſt _ 

the Cavaliers, as againſt the Independents. So, in The Preſbyte- 
all the inſurrections in ſeveral parts of England, rians miſtruſt. 


while the Scotifh army was expected, the Preſby- the royal 


terians were wholly unconcerned, except in Kent, Party. 


1 


(1) They were almoſt drunk, and had been animated, as they came thro! Weſtminſter-hall, by ſome of the Royaliſts. 
The quarrel began by ſome of the country-mens aſking the guards, Why they ſtood there to guard a company of rogues? 


meaning the parliament. 
becauſe they required, that the army ſhould be diſbanded. 


1 
i 


Whitelock, p. 306. Sir T. Herbert (Mem. p. 


— 


51.) ſays, the ſoldiers firſt affronted the petitioners, 


where 


r 
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CHARLES I where ſome general officers and reformades were 

An? 1648. willing to ingage. But after that diſappointment, 

Lo they lay till, in expectation of the Scots, on whoſe 

| aſſiſtance they greatly relied, tho', as I before ob- 
ſerved, without any foundation. 


They deter Mean while, the Preſbyterians were ſtrangely 
mine to con- imbaraſſed. The Scotiſh army was not yet come, 
clude a peace 


and they were in no leſs danger from the King's 
ſucceſſes, than from thoſe of the army. They could 
therefore join with neither of the parties, without 
working their own deſtruction, The deſigns of all 
three were ſo oppoſite, that whichſoever ſhould 
prevail, the other two would be infallibly ruined. 
The Preſbyterians therefore finally determined on 
taking advantage of the army's abſenſe, of the num- 


with his Ma- 
jeſty, on three: 
previous con- 
ditions. 


ber of their voices in parliament, and of the city's 


aſſiſtance, to conclude a peace with King Charles: 
but, in order to this peace, it was neceſſary, that 
his ſaid Majeſty ould conſent to three conditions, 
without which they could not reſolve to be recon- 
Ciled to him. The firſt was, That the militia of 
;** the kingdom ſhould, for ſuch a number of years, 
ebe put into the hands of both houſes.” This point 
having been the immediate cauſe, or at leaſt a pre- 


tenſe of the rupture, they could not depart from 


it, without evidently ſhewing, that the war had been 
undertaken without any abſolute neceſſity, which 
would have rendered them odious to the whole 
kingdom. For to what purpoſe had ſo much 
blood been ſhed, and ſo much treaſure conſumed, 
if a peace could be made without this ſecurity ? Be- 
ſide, in neglecting this article, they would, as I 
may ſay, have caſt themſelves on the mercy of 
Charles, whom they had mortally offended. The 
ſecond condition was, . That the Preſbyterian go- 
4 yernment ſhould be eſtabiſned by authority of 
« King and parliament.” This condition was no 
leſs neceſſary. It was one of the ſtrongeſt motives 
of their undertaking and continuing the war, where- 
in they had been crowned with ſucceſs, the advan- 
tages of which they were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh. 
What would they have gained by the war, if by 
a peace they were to be again liable to the juriſdic- 
tion of the biſhops, and epiſcopal clergy, their 
mortal enemies? The third condition was, That 
* his Majeſty ſhould call in all his proclamations 
« and declarations againſt the two houſes.” The 
neceſſity of this condition is evident; for Charles 
having declared rebels the members of both houles, 
they could not as ſuch, treat with him, without 
renouncing all their rights and pretenſions. © 
A reſolution of treating with the King being 
taken by the leading Preſbyterians, the queſtion 
was, to put it in execution. General Fairfax depart- 
ing from Windſor, the twenty-ſecond of May, to 
march into the North (tho? within a few days he 
was forced to take the Kentiſh route) the common- 
council of London next day preſented a gown to 
both houſes of parliament, wherein they ſaid: 
The London. That they thankfully acknowledged the favor 
ers addreſs to . 
the parlia- ing the Tower and Militia of London; and in 
2 % communicating to them ſeveral votes of both 


DOT ce houſes of parliament, wherein it was reſolved, 
p. 1125, ** not to alter the fundamental government of the 


„ kingdom, by King, lords, and commons; to 


&« preſerve inviolably the ſolemn league and cove- 
<« nant, and the treaties between the Kingdoms of 


« England and Scotland; and to be ready to join 
with the kingdom of Scotland, in the propo- 
ce fitions agreed upon by both kingdoms. *? They 


farther deſired, that the aldermen, the recor- 
« ger, and others of their fellow-citizens, then in 
« the tower, might be diſcharged and reſtored 
a and that, in proſecution of their ſaid votes, they 
« would be pleaſed to improve all good opportu- 


« of the houſe, in granting their deſires, concern- 


de nities in perfecting the ſpeedy ſetlement of the Cu AuLEsl 
CC 1 7 ” X , 2 
peace of both kingdoms.“ 1 A' 1648. 
This petition was the firſt ſtep taken by the city == 
of London, to give the parliament occaſion to in- 3 * in 
deavor a peace. The members, as I ſaid, were ah 
moſtly Preſbyterians, and yet the Independents pre- : 


| vailed, becauſe they were a rb by the army. 


So, from the ſixth of Auguſt 1647, to the end of 
May 1648, the parliament muſt be conſidered as 
Independent, becauſe the votes were directed by ; 
that party. But ſince the army's removal from 
London, the Preſbyterians had exerted themſelves, 
and, no longer fearing the army, paſſed ſuch votes 
as were molt agreeable to their intereſt. From that 
time, therefore, the parliament is not to be conſi- 
dered as Independent, but rather as Preſbyterian, 
This remark is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtand- 
ing the reaſon of that difference between the pro- 
ceedings of this parliament, of which we are goin 
to ſpeak, and thoſe from the ſixth of Auguſt laſt 
year. f | 

The above petition being read in both houſes, The city's des 
they ordered the recorder, and all the other pri- fires granted 
ſoners to be releaſed, except the three aldermen, * 15 
who had been impeached in form, but who were 1155 1 
nevertheleſs, ſome few days after, alſo diſcharged., Whitelock. 
They farther ordered, that the ſoldiers poſted in | 
the Tower, to reinforce that gariſon, ſhould return 
to their regiments, | | 

Next day, the commons voted, notwithſtand- Vote to treat 
ing all oppoſition from the Independent members, With the King 
That, after his Majeſty's aſſent to the three bills, _. | 
which ſhould be offered to him, a treaty ſhould be Vol. VII. 
had with him upon the reſt of the propolitions, p. 1127. 
preſented him at Hampton- court. Theſe three 
bills were for ſetling the militia, the Preſbyterian 
government, and recalling all his declarations againſt 
the two houſes. Thele bills were ready the thirtieth 
of May, and ſent up to the peers for their concur- 
rence. Alſo that day, general Fairfax, having The militia of 
drawn out thoſe troops which were in the Tower, London guard 
at Whitehall, and the Meuſe, to imploy them in the parlia- 
his expedition againſt the Kentiſh revolters, the ment. 
houſe impowered the London militia to ſend the F £737 
parliament from time to time a guard, as occaſion 
ſhould require. | | 

The Preſbyterians injoyed much eaſe and tran- Proceedings 
quillity, ſince they were no longer curbed by the of the parlia- 
army: but they ſtill wanted one thing, whereof ment to unite 
they reſolved to be not unmindful. While the two vithScotland, 
houſes were governed by the Independents, the 
Scots preſumed they had cauſe to complain, and 
on that pretenſe they were levying forces to enter 
England. For this reaſon, the parliament, now be- 
come Preſbyterian, believed it neceſſary to re- 
move all occaſion of complaint, by giving them 
ſatisfaction, and to ſhew they intended to proceed in 
a manner different from what they had done, while 
checked by the Independents. They now declared, june 2. 
they would maintain the covenant, and the treaties p. 1132, 
between the two kingdoms ; and to convince the 1136. 
Scots, the houſe of commons voted, that the 
three bills to be preſented his Majeſty, ſhould be 
communicated to the parliament of Scotland, for 


their approbation. It is eaſy to perceive, that the 


aim of both houſes was, to ſecure the aſſiſtance of 
Scotland; and indeed it ſeems to have been Scot- 
land's intereſt to unite with the parliament of Eng- 
land, ſince it was become Preſbyterian : but, as I 
obſeryed, thoſe by whom the parliament of Scot- 
land was then managed, fought not ſo much the 
kingdom's good as they did King Charles's advan- 
tage 3 but of this the Engliſh parliament was yet ig- 
norant, or perhaps would ſcarcely credit. There 


was moreover in the above · ſpecified reſolution, one 
| great inconvenience, 


viz, Joſs of time, It was 
* 


——— — — — bs 


p. 1162. 


p. 1167. 
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 CnanresI the Preſbyterians intereſt to haſten the treaty with 


An* 1648. his Majeſty, while the event of what was preparing 
vas yet doubtful. But, on the contrary, delay was 
| advantageous to the Independents, who failed not 
uſing that method to break their enemies meaſures, 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. | 
'The accuſed Next day, the commons ordered, that the eleven 
members diſ- members of their houſe, and the ſeven peers, ac- 
charged. cuſed by the army, ſhould be fully diſcharged, and 
* boi Glyn (1), member for Weſtminſter, who had 
uſhworth, 7 , a 
Vol. VII. been expulſed, was received into the houſe. 
. 1130. As the two houſes perceived the ſeveral inſurrec- 
eſolution to tions in England, to be wholly in favor of Charles, 
raiſe forces. they on pain of death prohibited taking arms by 
. any authority but theirs; as being ſatisfied, they had 
Ruſhworth, no farther occaſion for ſuch friends to defend them 
Vol. VII. againſt the Independents. Mean while, as they had 
p. 1158 no army to protect their adherents againſt the Ca- 
valiers attempts, it was moved to raiſe forces, and 
oblige the officers to take the covenant : bur, 
after ſome debates, this latter article was voted to 
be laid aſide, for the preſent. It was allo propoſed 
to remove his Majeſty to Windſor ; bur nothing 
was determined : probably, the houſe knew not 
how to compel Hammond, in caſe he refuſed ſur- 
rendering him. a 
Notwithſtanding the vote for preſenting to his 
Majeſty the three bills paſſed the ſecond of June, it 
was the twenty-ſixth before both houſes appointed 
a commitee to debate upon the manner and place 
ol treaty with him; and their report was made 
the thirtieth. Mean while, the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council of London, addreſſed 
the two houſes with a petition, deſiring, _ 
Petition from That a perſonal treaty might be obtained be- 
London for a «« twixt his Majeſty and both houſes, in the city 
8 i 4 of London, or ſome other convenient place. 
Tow 5 That the Scots might be invited to the treaty. 
57. « That ſo, according to the duty of their alle- 
« giance, proteſtation, ſolemn league and cove- 
« nant, his Majeſty's royal perſon, honor and 
« eſtate might be preſerved; the power and pri- 
« vilege of parliament maintained; the juſt rights 
% and liberties of the ſubjects reſtored; religion, 
&« and government of the church in purity eſta- 
« biſhed; all differences might be the better com- 
« poſed, and a firm and laſting peace concluded, 


« &c.“ Fe 


p. 1154: 


p-. 1164. 


P- 1170. 


p. 1168. To this both houſes anſwered, That they were 


itelock. O imployed in conſiderations of peace, and doubted 
Clarendon, 


Vol. III. p. not but what they had done, and ſhould do therein, 

139. would be ſatisfactory to the city of London, and 
all others who wiſhed to ſee the kingdom's troubles 
terminated in a ſafe, juſt and honorable peace. 


Report of The report of the commitee, appointed to con- 


the commitee ſider of a perſonal treaty with the King, was: 


in his Majeſ- 4 x, That the vote of the third of January, 
ty's favor. 


«© 1647, forbiding any addreſſes to be made to, or 
Vel. Ii. ec 9 8 from his Majeſty, ſhould be made 
p. 1170. « null. | | | 
« 2, That the three propoſitions, ſent into the 
« kingdom of Scotland, and to be preſented to his 
« Majeſty before a perſonal treaty be had, ſhould 
e not be inſiſted upon. he 
« 3. That his Majeſty be removed to ſome of 
4 his houſes within ten miles of London.” 
Their lord. That day alſo, | their lordſhips acquainted the 
ſhips defire commons, that they approved thoſe propoſitions 


the commons reported by the commitee, and deſired their con- 


not to inſiſt currence: but they of the lower houſe were not ſo 


—_ three expeditious as the lords. They could not reſolve 
Ibid. to commence a negociation with his Majeſty, with- 
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out being firſt ſecure of their three conditions, which ChARL Sl 
were to ſerve as a ground-work for peace: their An* 1648 
reaſons I have already mentioned. Mean while 
both houſes continuing in their reſpective opinions, The commons 
it was near a month before this diſpute ended. refuſe it. 

It was contrariwiſe urged by the peers, that theſe The lords 
three bills ſhould not be inſiſted on. 1. That there reaſons, 
may be no delay in the buſineſs, a ſpeedy perſonal July 10. 
treaty being ſo much deſired and petitioned for. P1183. 

2. Becauſe it is the deſire of the parliament of Scot- 
land. 3. The agreement upon the treaty will be 
the more authentic. 4. It 1s probable, the King, 
having no army in being, will condeſcend to that 
which at Uxbridge and Oxford he refuſed. 5. It 
is not the way of treaty to confirm any particular, 
before all. is agreed, eſpecially thoſe of moſt con- 
cernment, and which will be chiefly inſiſted on. 
The commons replied 3 That the diſaffected 
party in or near London is ſo great, that, if the reaſons. 
„King grants not the militia before he comes, July 25. 
& there will be no ſafety for the parliament, nor P. 1202. 
is the treaty like to proceed: for many will in- 
* deavor to bring in the King without any agree- 
«© ment, and even with deſtruction to the parlia- 
« ment. 2. If the Preſbyterian government be 
«© not decreed, all will grow into confuſion in the 
„ churches, and the preſent miniſters be great ſuf- 
« ferers. 3. If the declarations be not recalled, 
« the parliament is not in capacity to treat, having 
<< been declared rebels and traitors, and no parlia- 
«© ment but a pretended one, which was never 
% done by any of the Kings of England. And 
* whereas it may be objected, Theſe things need 
e debate: it is anſwered ; The King is not ignorant 
of the full demand of theſe particulars, they 
„ having been over and over preſented to him; 
and to the two firſt he hath declared a willing- 
5 neſs; nor yet is he obliged to paſs them as bills, 
e unleſs all other things are agreed upon; and, if 
e no agreement (he being at liberty) a new war is 
« like to inſue,” | 
To theſe reaſons their lordſhips ſaid; 1. That The lords 
ec they could not imagine, nor was it probable, reply- 
e that the party about London, who had petiti- _ 
ce oned for a treaty, would put it on to the diſad- 
«© vantage of the parliament. 2. They · did not 


The commons 


* 


* apprehend any prejudice to the parliament's party 


« during the treaty. 3. His Majeſty had declared, 
« he would conſent to all together; and not to 
ce any before all was agreed: and that, in caſe 
«© there was no agreement, they were in ſtate as 
e before.” 

The commons, not being any way ſatisfied with Thecommons 
theſe arguments, anſwered (2), „There was no anſwer. 
doubt but thoſe, in the parts about London, — 
« would put forward the treaty to the diſadvantage 
ce of the parliament and kingdom; being men 
“ who had not only petitioned the re-eſtabliſhment 
e of the King without conditions, but had armed 
e themſelves, and were now in arms for no leſs 
(as they ſay at Colcheſter) than to cudgel the 
« parliament into a treaty. 2. For his Majeſty's 


„ ſaying, he would not paſs any, before all were 
e agreed; it ſeems not; for he pretends to be wil- 


“ling to paſs theſe only upon conditions, or in 
« any way, as that de facto,” he will; and de 
e jure, the power ſhall be declared in him; which 
« would be their irreparable loſs and deſtruction. 
« And beſide, as to ſecurity, what appears, 
« unleſs the grant of theſe propoſitions? For it is 


<< ſuppoſed the treaty will be in or near London. And 
« what is ſaid, how his Majeſty ſhall be? Who 


— 


(1) Recorder of London. He was diſcharged the zzd of May, upon the petition preſented that day by the comman- 


council. | 


(2) By a member ; for this was a free conference, Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. P. 1202, 
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and the Inde- 
pendents con- 


force the par- 


the Kiug and 


from all force, 


«« ſhall be with him? How the diſaffected ſhall 
e be ordered? Moreover if this be not, why may 
not things ſetled by law be revived ? Epiſco- 
6 pacy again ſet on foot? All the miniſters, turned 
© out for ſcandal, re-enter ? Others of honeſt life 
put to ſeek their livings? How then, in caſe 
no accord be made, can it be thought that the 
parliament will be in ſtate as before?“ 

This diſpute held 'till the twenty-eighth of July, 
the Independent members moſt cordially joining 
with the Preſbyterians in whatever could retard or 
obſtruct the treaty. But it was not on this point 
only that they ſtrove to imploy their time in 
vain, 

While this conteſt between both houſes till 
laſted, the city of London having declared in a 
petition, That they did concur with the deſire of 
a perſonal treaty, contained in another petition 
of the military officers ; it was ordered, that a 
commitee of parliament, and another of the com- 
mon- council, ſhould meet to examine this affair. 
In the frequent conferences between theſe com- 
mitees, the Independents uſed ſeveral artifices to 
prolong matters. The Preſbyterians concurred 
with them in the ſame deſign ; for, as I ſaid, they 
were againſt treating with the King before he had 
conſented to their three bills. The parliament's com- 
mitee put to the common-council ſeveral queſtions, 
which theſe latter were not prepared to anſwer; and 
as they had not any inſtructions thereto relating, 
they deſired time to conſult their principals. By 
this means, the conferences were multiplied with- 
out any manner of concluſion ; for no ſooner was 
one demand anſwered, but another ſtarted, and 
thus, much time paſſed to no purpoſe. 

The common: council, at length perceiving, that 
theſe queſtions were deſigned only to amule them, 
ordered 1t to be declared to the commitee of parlia- 
ment, that it was the city's deſire a treaty ſhould be 
entered into with all expedition, They ordered 
likewiſe, that the preceding year's ingagement * 
which had brought the army to London, ſhould 
be ſubſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by cal- 
ling them together, or by carrying it from houſe to 
houſe to be ſigned. Nor were they ſatisfied with 
this alone: for they ſo managed, that the water- 
men and others preſented likewiſe petitions, that 
the perſonal treaty might be haſtened. In ſhort, 
they evidently gave to underſtand, that what they 
could not obtain by fair means they would have by 
force. Hereupon major-general Skippon was, by the 
commons, privately ordered to liſt ſoldiers in the 
city, to guard the parliament in caſe of any vio- 
Ince. The common-council complained of theſe 


cc 
cc 


levies which were making in the city, without the 


commitee of militias privity : but the houſe de- 
clared their approbation thereof, under color of 
London's being in danger from the Cavaliers. They 
withal imparted to the common: council certain in- 
tercepted letters, in one of which was incloſed a 
decliration from the Prince of Wales. Another, 
written from London to one at Edinburg, in- 
timated, That the King's parcy was very powerful 
in London: that there was no danger from any but 
| Skippon, who was raiſing troops; but however, 
as they were nothing in compariſon of thoſe who 
were ſecretly lifted for the King, it ſhould be fo or- 
dered, that Skippon ſhould ſoon be deprived of his 
poit, and expelled the city. k | 
In the preſent ſituation of affairs, the Royaliſts 
were certainly in very great hope : nay, many Ca- 
valiers ſcrupled not paſſing for Preſbyterians, and 
mixed with them, to ſtrengthen the party of thoſe 
who intended to force the parliament to a peace. 
Hence aroſe this ſort of conteſt between the com- 
mons and London. Among the Preſbyterians, 
ny _ apprehenſive that, by a too long delay, 
OL. II. 


the opportunity of treating advantageouſly with his CHARLES U 
Majeſty would be loſt. "They flattered themſelves Ax' 1648, 


that, in ſuch a juncture, King Charles would reſuſe 
nothing of what ſhould be deſired, and ſaw not 
(ſaid they) the neceſſity of loſing time in requiring 
things beforehand which, in their opinion, could 
not be granted in a treaty. This opinion, enter- 
tained by the lords, and common-council of London, 
was ſolely founded in a falſe imagination, that 
Charles could not think his caſe deſperate, if the 
Scotiſh army ſhould once enter England, and con- 
ſequently would grant every thing to extricate him- 
ſelf from this difficulty; wherein, as we have 
ſhewed, they were greatly miſtaken. But the com- 
mons ſtill inſiſted on the three bills, as abſolutely 
neceſſary for the nation's ſecurity. While the Pret- 
byterians thus differed among themſelves. the time 
paſſed away without any effectual indeavors for a 
pacification. The blocade of Colcheſter was juſt 
at an end; Cromwell was on the point of finiſhing 
the ſiege of Pembroke-caſtle, and going to join 
Lambert; and Fairfax, after taking Colcheſter, 
was about to come once more and awe the parlia- 
ment. Beſide this, Charles's party daily increaſed in 
the North, where Langdale, now above four 
thouſand ſtrong, was preparing to join duke 
Hamilton. 


The affairs of England were then in a terrible The uncer- 
The wiſeſt and moſt experienced could tain ſtate of 
not form any probable conjecture on what was to affairs. 


confuſion. 


happen, each of the parties having almoſt equal 
reaſon to hope and to fear. „ | 


Indeed, the Independents were no longer maſters Intereſts of 
in the parliament, but were however ſufficiently the Indepen- 
numerous to obſtruct, by ſundry artifices, or at dents. 


leaſt to retard the peace, and prolong the negocia- 
tion. Moreover they were ſupported by three 
armies, which, tho? remote from London, inſpired 
their enemies with terror. Nevertheleſs they ſaw, 
It was intended to take advantage of theſe armies 
abſenſe to conclude a peace with the King, which 
could not but ruin them, if made before their 
forces were rejoined, They knew themſelves 
to be equally hated by the Scots, Preſbyterians and 
Royaliſts. They were therefore in danger that theſe 
three parties would unite againſt them, as indeed it 
was projected, and then the Independents would 
have been too weak to reſiſt at once ſo many ene- 
mies. It was therefore their intereſt to hinder as 
much as poſſible this union, 'till the events of the 
war, which was going to re-kindle, ſhould unravel 
England's affairs. They confided much in Crom- 
well's valor and capacity, and impatiently expected 
the end of the ſiege he had undertaken, which they 
hoped would inable him to join Lambert in the 
North, and oppoſe the Scots, then ready to enter 
England. | | 

The Preſbyterians had not any army. 


were extremely troubled to ſee the magiſtrates pur- 
ſuing wrong methods, whether by the Cavaliers 
artifices, or by a too earneſt deſire of peace. They 
however hoped that King Charles, 1n his preſent 
circumſtances, would immediately grant their de- 
mands, in order to free himſelf from the Indepen- 
dents, and unite the whole kingdom againſt them : 
but the foundation they builded on was not ſolid. 
Had there been a treaty at the time I am now 
upon, that Prince, who knew the Scotiſh army was 
not deſigned againſt him, would at moſt have 
granted only what he was obliged to by his treaty 
with the Scots commiſſioners, which would not 
have been ſufficient to content the Preſbyterians, 
as by the ſequel will appear. | 


With regard to the Royaliſts, as their chiefs were Refuge of the 
informed ot duke Hamilton's intentions, they mult King's party, 
certainly have conceived great hopes. They flar- 


10 Z tered 


| Their Error of the 
whole reliance was on London: but their leaders Preſbyterians. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CARL ESI tered themſelves, that the Scots and Preſbyterians 
Ax' 1648. would equally aſſiſt in delivering King Charles from 
a captivity, and that, when he ſhould be free, and 
| the Independent party cruſhed, he would be able to 
face the Preſbyterians and renew the war, in caſe 
unreaſonable rerms were inſiſted on. They how- 
ever, with great concern, ſaw their deſigns ruined in 
Kent, in Eſſex, and by the ill ſucceſs of the ear] of 
Holland's and duke of Buckingham's attempt. Cer- 
tainly they were in a very precarious ſituation, be- 
tween the Preſbyterians and Independents, what 
hopes ſocver they had entertained of deceiving thoſe 
former, and ingaging them to ſerve his Majeſty, 
under color of acting againſt the Independents, 
Their whole refuge therefore lay in the progrels 
to be made by duke Hamilton and Langdale, and 
in the expectation of inducing London to force the 
parliament to ſtrike up a haſty peace to their Royal 
patron's advantage. | 
Finally, the ſo long expected army of Scots (as 
we have ſeen) entered England, early in July. 
When the raiſing it was reſolved, it was deſigned 
againſt the Engliſh parliament, then under direction 
of the army and Independents. But when the Scots 
came into England, the face of affairs was changed, 
and the parliament not only become Preſbyterian, 
but had taken ſeveral ſteps to ſhew they intended to 
preſerve union and a good correſpondence between 
the two kingdoms. Mean while, tho' the Scotiſh 
parliament's commitee was not ignorant of what 
paſſed in England, they had not given new inſtruc- 
tions to duke Hamilton, or expreſſed any deſire 
to join the Engliſh parliament, now freed from the 
army's domination. Thus duke Hamilton entered 
England as enemy to the parliament, fince there 
was no alteration in his orders. He indeed pre- 
tended a deſign to maintain the covenant : but 
both houſes had alſo declared, they had the ſame 
intention. What then could hinder the duke 
from making ſome advances to the parliament, to 
demonſtrate he was ſent into England to promote 
that deſign? At leaſt, on entering armed into a 
foreign kingdom, he ſeemingly ought to have pub- 
liſhed a maniteſto declaring the intentions of his 
pgs But he only wrote to major-general 
He writes to Lambert, That the commitee of the eſtates of 


Duke Hamil- 
ton's behavior 
when he en- 
tered Eng- 
land, 


LA 1 « parliament. had commanded him to enter Eng- 
Vol 1 land with an army, for maintaining the cove- 
p. 1194. * nant; ſetling religion; delivering the King from 


Whitelock. ** his baſe impriſonment ; freeing the parliament 
P. 321, c from the conſtraints put upon them; diſbanding 
e the armies, whereby the ſubjects might be free 
« from the intolerable taxes and quarter which they 
e had fo long groaned under, and for procuring a 
« ſolemn peace and firm union betwixt the king- 
«© doms under his Majeſty's government.” But if the 
precedent tranſactions be conſidered, it will be eaſy 
to perceive, this army was deſigned to reſtore the 
King without conditions, or at leaſt upon terms 
very different from thoſe pretended to be laid on 
him. Tho? I have touched on this ſubject in ſeveral 
places, I belicve it will not be amiſs briefly to ſum 
up the reaſons which invincibly prove the Scots 
army to have been ſolely intended for King Char les's 
ſervice. | | 
Proofs ofthe 1. The Scotiſh commiſſioners had treated with 
Scotiſh army's that Prince without being, authoriſed by their par- 
being ſolely liament. They had treated for the affairs of Eng- 
2 a. land without receiving any power from the Eng- 
jeſty's ſervice. lich. 4 : ; 

2. They had ingaged to indeavor reſtoring him to 
the throne of England, without other condition than 
the confirmation of Preſbytery for only three years : 
as for the covenant, they had indeed obliged his Ma- 
jeſty to promiſe he would confirm it, for the ſecurity 
of thoſe who had taken it, i. e. that they might not 
be proſecuted on that account; but with full liberty 


to every one not to ſubſcribe it. They had in- CHARLES! 
gaged to maintain the rights of King and crown, Ax' 1648. 
with reſpect to the militia, the great-ſeal, nomi- 

nation to offices, choice of privy-counſellors and 

the negative voice in parliament. Moreover, they 

had concealed the contents of this treaty from the 

leading Preſbyterians, and at the fame time com- 

municated them to Charles's chief partiſans. 

3. Theſe ſame commiſſioners had ingaged fir 
Marmaduke Langdale and fir Philip Muſgrave 
to raiſe forces for his Majeſty, and ſeize Berwick 
and Carliſle. 

4. Theſe two gentlemen had gone to Edin- Clarendon; 
burg, where they had often confered with duke he" 
Hamilton and others of Charles's party, and P 98. 
when the commiſſioners of England complained 
of their being ſuffered at Edinburg, they were 
only concealed, and the conferences with them 
continued, 

5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure from 
London, had declared, he would do the King 
ſignal ſervice 3 and this duke was placed at the ar- 
my's head. 

6. The ſame duke had ſtipulated with Lang- 
dale that, on the Scotiſh army's entering England, 
there ſhould be no more mention of the covenant, 
and all his Majeſty's friends ſhould be indiſcrimi- 
nately received into the army. True, he was after- 
wards reſtrained by a decree of the Scots parlia- 
ment : but he found means to evade it, by making 
Langdale march one day before him, as if Lang- 
dale had not acted by his orders. However, when 
he was defeated by Cromwell, the contrary mani- 
feſtly appeared. 

7. The parliament of Scotland was called by 
the credit of duke Hamilton, and the commul- 
ſioners who had treated with his Majeſty; and 
its members were elected by the ſame factious 
cabals. | 

8. When the levying forces there came to be de- 


bated in parliament, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, as 


well by ſundry peers, as by the kirk's general-aſ- 
ſembly. It was proved, by ſolid reaſonings, that 
at leaſt the grounds of this war ought to he de- 
clared before it was reſolved. Proteſtations were 
alſo made againſt it: but they were eluded z where- 
of no other reaſon can be given, but that the army 
was deſigned for King Charles's ſervice, tho? it 
was not thought proper ſo to declare. 
9. Finally, when Hamilton had entered England, 
he took not the leaſt ſtep to intimate he was come 
to ſupport the Preſbyterian party. Inſtead ,of 
marching directly to London, while Cromwell was 
at a diſtance, tho* he might be ſure the parliament 
and city were very deſirous to join him, he loitered 
more than a month in the Northern counties, with- 
out any manner of neceſſity. This conduct there- 
fore evidences his deſign was not to aſſiſt the Preſ- 
byterians, tho' he intended to act againſt the In- 
dependents. | 
What has been advanced clearly proves, that this july 14. 
army of Scots came into England with a view of rein- Ruſhworth, | 
ſtating King Charles unconditionally, under color of Vol. VII. 1 
reſcuing him from the Independents. It it no 19, 1199 
wonder that the parliament, in which this Prince 
had few friends, ſhouid iinmediately declare this 
army the kingdom's enemies, on the firſt notice 
of their entrance: tho', as the Preſbyterians were 
yet perſuaded the Scots were come to ſupport 
them, it was with great ſtruggle that this decla- 
ration paſſed the houſe of commons, Ninety 
Preſbyterian members oppoled it to the utmoſt of 
their power, ſo far were they from imagining the 
Scots had armed in King Charles's behalf : but it 
was not long before they were undeceived. 
The twenty-eighth of July, the commons final- 


ly agreed, that his Majeſty ſhould be treated 


with *, 
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The Indepen- 
dents retard 
the treaty by 
ſundry arti- 
fices. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 

. 1206. 
Whitelock. 
Ludlow. 

Vol. I. p. 
262, &c. 

* Upon the 
Hampton- 
court propoſi- 
tions, 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 
p- 1127, 1206, 


1200. 


with“, without being obliged to ſign the above- cited 
three bills. Very poſſibly, the Preſbyterians were 
at length ſenſible that, by defering the treaty, they 
were laboring for the Independents, who ſought 
only to waſte time *till Cromwell, who was in 
the midſt of his march, ſhould have joined Lam- 
bert: but it was not poſlible to advance fo far 
as would have been neceſſary to finiſh or even 
begin the treaty, before the revolution cauſed by 
duke Hamilton's defeat. The formalities which 
muſt be obſerved in a parliament, ſeveral unex- 
pected affairs, the Prince of Wales's arrival be- 
fore Yarmouth, and afterwards in the Thames, 
aftorded the Independent members frequent occa- 
ſions to prolong the treaty. On all theſe occa- 
ſions, they affected to make tedious ſpeeches, 
which waſted many days, When they ſaw it 
was not in their power to ſet aſide the treaty, or 
oblige the houſe to inſiſt upon the three bills, 
they feigned to conſent freely to the negociation : 
but witha], perpetually found means to delay it. 
In a word, to know what were the fruits of theſe 
artifices, it needs only be conſidered, that the com- 
mons firſt reſolution to treat with his Majeſty was 
on the twenty-fourth of May: but they deſiſted 
not from the three bills *till the twenty-eighth of 
July ; that it was the eighteenth of September be- 
tore the negociation commenced, and conſequently 
this affair held four months, without counting 
what time was imployed in the treaty. So, be- 
fore the conferences began, Cromwell had de- 


ſeated duke Hamilton, and was marching into 


Scotland to prevent the Scots returning to diſturb 


The King's 
demands. 

p. 1225, &C. 
1212, 1214, 
1216, 1224. 


Aug. 14. 

p. £220, 
Heath. 
Whitelock. 


Votes of the 
lords there- 
upon. 
Auguſt 16. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


p. 1229, 


England. On the other hand, general Fairfax, 
having taken Colcheſter, was poſted with his 
army within twenty miles of London, to awe the 


parliament. It is therefore certain, when the ne- 


gociation began, affairs were far from being in the 
lame ſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. The 
army's ſucceſs rendered the Preſbyterians more timo- 
rous, and the Independents bolder and more aſſuming. 
But, on the other ſide, Charles loſing all hopes of aſ- 
ſiſtance both from the Scots and Royaliſts, found 
himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to yield, in a treaty, 
what he would never have granted, had not his at- 
fairs changed countenance. Theſe are conſidera- 
tions which I judged very requiſite, before I pro- 


ceeded to what paſſed in the five latter months of 


the year 1648, | 

Since the commons had conſented to treat with 
his Majeſty, without obliging him to ſign the three 
bills, five days more had paſled before the manner, 


place and time of the treaty could be ſetled (1). 


King Charles required, That all perſons might have 
acceſs to him, as when at Hampton- court: that the 
Scots ſhould be invited to aſſiſt at the treaty, and 
appointed the town of Newport, in the iſle of 
Wight, for the place of conference. The commil- 
ſioners who had been ſent to him, having reported 
to both houſes his Majeſty's deſires, the lords, who 
were willing to diſpatch this affair, did, two days 
after, paſs the following vote s: 

& x, That the votes of both houſes of parliament, 
„ againſt farther addreſſes and application to his 
“ Majeſty, be recalled. ; : 

2. Thar ſuch perſons whom his Majeſty ſhall 
« ſend for, as of neceſſary uſe to him in the treaty, 
\« be admited to wait on him: and that his Majeſty 
« be in the ſame eſtate of freedom as he was laſt in 
« at Hampton- court. : : 

« 92, That ſuch ſervants as his Majeſty ſhall ap- 
te point, be ſent to wait on him. 


* 


&« 4. That the place for the treaty be New- ChHaRLES 


e port, in the iſle of Wight. Ax 1648. 
eg. That the Scots be invited to treat with hi. 
6 Majeſty, | 


«© 6, That his Majeſty be allowed to invite 
de them, 
«© . That the inſtructions given, from both 
& houſes of parliament, to colone] Hammond, go- 
6 vernor of the ifle of Wight, be recalled. 
« 8, That fiv: lords and ten commoners be 
* choſen commiſſioners to treat with the King. 
<« 9, That it be retered to the commitee, of lords 
% and commons, for peace, to prepare all things in 
« readineſs for the ſpeeding of the treaty.” 
Theſe votes being ſent to the commons, they 
did not think proper to paſs them without ſome 
amendments, 
The firſt was admited, | | 
As to the ſecond, the commons ordered, * That Aug. 17. 
« his Majeſty ſhould be deſired to fend ro the The com- 
„e houſe the names of ſuch perſons as he ſhould DW rel 
* conceive to be of neceſſary uſe about him during Ruſhworth, 
ce the treaty; they not being. perſons excepted Vol. VII. 
ce againſt, by both houſes of parliament, from par- p. 1230. 
« don, or who were then under reſtraint, or in actual 
e wars againſt the parliament, by ſea or land; or 
e in ſuch numbers as might draw any juſt cauſe of 
„ ſuſpicion; and that his Majeſty ſhould be in the 
© ſame freedom, honor and ſafcty, as he was in 
„ when at Hampton-court. 
Upon the third, “ They concurred in the vote 
« for his Majeſty's attendants, provided they 
„ were ſuch as were not in any of the former 
* qualifications. g 
The fourth was approved of. 92 
As to the fiſth and ſixth, the queſtion, whether 
the Scots ſhould be invited, by the parliament, 
*© to ſend commiſſioners to treat with his Majeſty, 
upon the propoſitions preſented to him at Hamp- 
e ton- court, it was carried in the negative. But it p. 123 1,1232. 
„ was however ordered, That if the King ſhould 
think fit to ſend for any of the Scotiſh nation, 
* to adviſe with him concerning the affairs of the 
kingdom of Scotland only, the houſes would 
“grant a ſafe- conduct. | 
Concerning the ſeventh, it was reſolved, Aug. 21. 
“ That, before recalling colonel Hammond's in- p. 1233- 
e ſtructions, they ſhould ſend again to his Ma- 
e jeſty, to let him know how far they had pro- 
& ceeded, as to a treaty, and to have his Majeſty's 
« approbation. | 
The eighth and ninth were admited without 
any difficulty,” 

Next day, the commons ordered new inſtructions Freſh inflruc- 
to colonel Hammond, viz. tions to colo- 
« That the King be removed to Newport, and nel Ham- 

« be in the ſame condition and freedom there, as * 1 
«© he was at Hampton, court. | „ 
« That no perſon in the firſt exception out of Whitelock, 
« mercy, nor under reſtraints of the partment, 
ec nor of late actually in arms againſt the parliament; 
« be admited to the King. 
«© That no perſon who hath been in arms againſt 
« the parliament, &c. or of whom there is juſt 
«© cauſe of ſuſpicion, be admited into any fort, or 
ce tower, in the iſle of Wight. | 
That no perſon of any foreign nation be 
& adfnited to come into the ſame iſle, without 
e Jeave of the parliament. , 
« If the kingdom of Scotland ſend any to treat 
« with his Majeſty, they ſhall have a paſs from 


| «© both houſes, and be admited. 


0 4 ” ted EC! ans as — 
i * 


Both houſes agreed, Auguſt 2, to treat with the King in the iſle of Wight; and the earl of Middleſex, ſir John 
Bk and mr. Sulkiey, revs ſent, Auguſt 4, to his Majeſty, with the votes of the two houſes, See Ruſhworth, 


Vol. VII. p. 1214, 1216, | 


« 'That 
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«© That his Majefty paſs his royal word, not to 
go out of the iſland during the treaty, nor twenty- 
« eight days after, without the advice of both 


houſes of parliament.” 


The Scots 
defcat im- 
pedes not the 
treaty. 
Auguſt 23. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. p. 
141. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 
p. 1237. 
Sundry de- 
lays. 

Aug. 29,31. 
p-. 1241, 1242, 
1248, 1249. 


p. 1261,1266. 


On the morrow, advice was brought of duke 
Hamilton's defeat. The Independents thence hoped 
they ſhould hinder the treaty's concluſion (1), and 
the Preſbyterians, that the King would grant every 
thing, ſince he had loſt the aſſiſtance he depended 
on, and was without any reſourſe. So this event, 
tho? of the greateſt importance, cauſed no altera- 
tion in the parties diſpolitions. A few days after, 
came alſo news of Colcheſter's reduction. 

Charles ſending, in a liſt of the perſons he deſired 
to have about him, the parliament excepted againſt 
three, viz. Aſhburnham, Legg and Doucer, who 
were then in cuſtody. | 

t was not only upon this point, but ſeveral others 
where difficulties occurred, that they were forced 
to ſend expreſſes to the King. It ſuffices to obſerve, 


that the parliament's commiſſioners departed not, 


from London for Newport, 'till the thirteenth of 
September, and the conferences began not *till the 
eighteenth. It was agreed, they ſhould continue 
forty days only. 


While preparations were making for this treaty, 


the Prince of Wales, who lay in the Downs with 


his ſquadron, ſent the houſe of peers a letter, 


Prince 
Charles's 
letter to the 
lords. 

P. 1220. 


Petition from 
the common- 
council. 


Ibid. 


wherein he took notice of the progreſs made as 


to a perſonal treaty, and farther expreſſed his de- 


ſire, | 
1. That the treaty ſhould be in ſuch place 
and manner, as might conſiſt with the honor, 
& freedom and ſafety of the King his Father; 
„ ſo that the agreement might not be blemiſhed 
« with any face of reſtraint. 2. That the treaty 
* might be between the King, and his two king- 
% doms of England and Scotland. 3. That dur- 
ing the treaty, there ſhould be a general ceſſa- 
& tion of arms. 4. That a moderate ſubſiſtence, 
during the treaty, might be agreed upon, for 
& all armies and forces then on foot, and particu- 
„ larly the Scotiſh army in England. 5. That 
« a courſe might be taken to content him, and 
his ſhips in the Downs, with money and pro- 


„ viſion.“ 


It appears not that the lords took any notice 
of this letter; eſpecially as the Prince made no 
mention, that it ſhould be communicated to the 
commons. 

The day their lordſhips received this letter, 
a petition was preſented, to both houſes, from the 
common- council of London, deſiring, 

„ 1, That the King's Majeſty might be free 
« from reſtraint. 

„ 2, Invited to a treaty. | 

« 3, That all acts of hoſtility, by ſea and land, 
* might ceaſe, by command of King and parlia- 
& ment. | | 

4. That the government of the church might 
e be ſetled according to the covenant. 

« 5, That diſtreſſed Ireland might be relieved. 

«© 6. The people of England, by diſbanding all 


« armies, eaſed ; the liberty of the ſubjects re- 


« {tored ; the national laws eſtabliſhed, | 

« -, All members of both houſes injoined to 
« attend in parliament for the kingdom's ſer- 
vice. | 

«« 8, That the ſelf-denying ordinance be effectu- 
ally obſerved. And, ar. 
66. 9, Speedy conſideration had of the condition 
& of ſuch merchants, whoſe ſhips and goods were 


e ſtayed by thoſe with the Prince; and that ſome CHARLIESI 
* expedieht might be thought of, for diſcharge of Ax' 1648. 
all ſhips, that trade be not deſtroyed.” — 
The reformade-officers preſented, alſo that day Another from 
a petition of the like import; praying more- the reduced 
over, that all officers and ſoldiers (without excep- officers, 
tion) might be paid their arrears. Ibid. 
The commons returned in anſwer to the com- Anſwer to the 
mon- council of London, that it was their intention city. 
to treat with the King; that they had acquainted Lam 
his Majeſty with it; and that there was no room 1 ; 
to queſtion but the King was in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion. Then they communicated to the council 
the votes which were paſſed in the houſe on that 
occaſion. | 
All this occurred before the Scotiſh army's de- The Indepen- 
feat. But after the news of that great event, and dents begin 
of Colcheſter's being taken, the Independents in and te ſtir. 
about London, who had been quiet ſince the army's 
removal, and before any deciſion, began to ſhew 
their teeth. The eleventh of September, two days They preſent 
before the commiſſioners ſet out for the iſle of 8 . n. 
Wight, they preſented to both houſes a petition, 5 
ſubſcribed by ſeveral thouſands, clamorouſly ar- Whitelock. 
raigning the commons proceedings, which (ſaid p. 335. 
they) flowed from the corruption of moſt of the Ludlow. 
members. They alſo gave them the reaſons, 
why they firſt aſſiſted them in this war, with their 
perſons and purſes, and let them know, they ex- 
pected other ways -from them than a treaty with 
the King, and particularly, 
« 1. That they would make good the ſupre- 
e macy of the people from all pretenſes of negative 
& voices, either in King or lords. 
% 2, That laws be made for election of repre- 
&« ſentatives yearly, and of courſe, without writ or 
«© ſummons. 
e 3. That their time of ſiting exceed not forty 
& or fifty days at moſt, and fix ſome expreſs time 
c for ending this preſent parliament. | 
6 4, That they would exempt matters of religion 
and God's worſhip from the compullive or reſtric- 
<< tive power of any authority. 
„g. That none be forced or preſſed to ſerve 
in war. | 
„ 6, That Kings, Queens, Princes, Dukes, 
“ Earls, Lords, and all perſons, be alike liable 
ce to every law of the land. 
& 7, That all commoners be freed from the 
« juriſdiction of the lords in all caſes; and care 
e taken, that all trials be only of twelve ſworn 
«© men; and no conviction but upon two or more 
* ſufficient known witneſſes. | 
«© 8, That none be examined againſt themſelves, 
“ nor be puniſhed for doing that againſt which no 
«© law hath been provided. | 
«© g, That the proceedings in law be abreviated, 
mitigated and the charge thereof made certain, 
in all particulars, 
& 10. That all trade and merchandiſing be made 
6 free from monopoliſing and ingrofling, by 
* companies or otherwiſe. 
&« 11. That the exciſe, and all kind of taxes, ex- 
«© cept ſubſidies, be taken of. 
« 12, That all late incloſures of fens, and other 
“ commons, be laid open, or incloſed only or 
<« chiefly to the benefit of the poor. 
« 13. That the many thouſands who are ruined 
e by perpetual impriſonment for debt, he conſi- 
« dered, and proviſion made for their inlarge- 
„ment. | ES 
« 14, That ſome effectual courſe be taken to 


Aa 


0 
0 


- 
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(1) Cromwell wrote to his friends, That it would be a perpetual ignominy to the parliament, if they ſhould recede from 
their former vote of, No farther addreſſes to the King,” and conjured them to continue firm in that reſolution, Claren- 


don, Vol. III. p. 141. | 


keep 
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CraRLeslT << keep N from begging and beggary, in ſo 


Ax' 1648. „ fruitful a nation, as thro* God's bleſling this is. 
| * 15. That puniſhments be proportioned more 
ce equally to offenſes, that ſo mens lives and eſtates 
« might not be forfeited upon trivial and ſlight 
& occaſions. 8 1 
« 16. That the tedious burden of tithes be 
removed, ſatisfying all impropriators, and pro- 
viding a more equal way of maintenance for 
3 our poor miniſters. | 
* 17, That a ſtock of money be raiſed out of 
confiſcated eſtates, for payment of thoſe who 
contributed voluntarily above their abilities, 
Fs rk thoſe who diſburſed out of their ſuper- 
ulties. 3 | 
„ 18, That they bind themſelves and all fu- 
ture parliaments from aboliſhing propriety, le- 
veling mens eſtates, or making all things com- 
mon. 
« 19. That they would have declared, what 
the duty or buſineſs of the Kingly office is, 
and what not; and aſcertained the paſſed re- 
venue, increaſe or diminution ; that ſo there 
£ might never be more quarrels about the ſame. 
% 20. That they would have rectified the elec- 
tion of public officers for the city of London, 
<< of every particular company therein reſtoring 
the commonalty thereof to their juſt rights, 
moſt unjuſtly with-held from them, to the pro- 
* ducing and maintaining corrupt intereſt, oppoſite 
to common freedom, and exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to the trade and manufactures of this na- 
© tion. 
« 21. That they would have made full and 
ample reparations to all perſons who had been 
oppreſſed, by ſentences in High-commiſſion, 
Star-chamber, and Council-board ; or by any 
kind of monopoliſers or projectors, and that 
out of the eſtates of thoſe who were authors, 
actors, or promoters of ſo intolerable miſchiefs, 
and that without much attendance. | 
< 22, That they would have aboliſhed all com- 
mitees, and have conveyed all buſineſſes into 
the true method of the uſual trials of the com- 
mon- wealth. | | 
« 23. That they would not allow to be any 
longer followed the example of former tyrannous 
and ſuperſtitious parliaments, in making orders, 
& ordinances, or laws, or in appointing puniſh- 
c ments concerning opinions, or things ſupernatural, 
ſtiling ſome e others hereſies. 
« 24, That they would have declared what the 
buſineſs of the lords is, and aſcertain their con- 
dition, not derogating from the liberties of other 
men; that ſo there might be an end of ſtriv- 
& ing about the ſame. | | 
25. That they would have juſtice done upon 
<« the capital authors and promoters of the former 
or late wars. 
« 26. That they would have conſtant pay pro- 
vided for the army, and rules given to all judges, 
<« and all other public officers throughout the land, 
for their indemnity 3 and for the ſaving harm- 
leſs all who have any way aſſiſted them. 
« 27, That they would have laid to heart the 
abundance of innocent blood which had been 
<« ſpilled, and the infinite ſpoil and havock hath 
<< been made of peaceable harmleſs people, by ex- 
« preſs commiſſion from the King; and ſeriouſly 
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levied three or four thouſand men to oppoſe Mon- 


ce to have conſidered, whether the juſtice of God CHARLES 
ee be likely to be fatisfied, or is his yet- continuing Ax' 1648. | 
«© wrath appeaſed by an act of oblivion.” “.. | 
Tho? the petitioners did not ſtile themſelves In- | | 
dependents, the principles of that party were but | 
too viſible in theſe articles to doubt from what | 
quarter they came. N be | 
The ſame day, a great. many, maſters and com- Another from 
manders of ſhips preſented the like petition, com- matters of 
plaining of the parliament's tyranny, @_ mg w_ 
The houſes thought not. fit to anſwer theſe peti- Vol. wr 
tions (1), tho? two days after, the former preſented p. 1238. 
another, deſiring a proper anſwer ®, It was no fit 'ihele peti- 
time to provoke the Independents by ſuch a reply tions not an- 
as this petition merited. Mo | 3 
Before I enter on the particulars of the New- Myhiteloek 
port treaty, it is abſolutely neceſſary . to relate * To every 
what paſſed in the North of England, and in part of their 
Scotland, 5 | | petition. 
Monroe, who was Jeading from Scotland three Cromwell | 
or four thouſand men (2); to, duke Hamilton, had marches 


entered a good way into England, when the Scotiſh 28%in Mon- 


army was routed and diſperſed. After this victory 18 
Cromwell, without loſing time in purſuing the fugi- Vol. VII. 


tives, who were not in condition to do much miſchief, p. 1193. 129 
left Lambert with ſome troops to finiſh their de- 1256, 1259, 
ſtruction, and immediately marched in queſt of &. 
Monroe. The Engliſh who were with this Scotiſh 
general uſed their utmoſt indeavors to perſuade 
him to give Cromwell battle: but it was not poſ- 
ſible to prevail on him. He choſe rather to re- 
tire Northward, and always kept at ſuch diſtance 
as there was no overtaking him. Neverthelefs 
Cromwell continued his march, and hearing that 
Lambert had intirely ruined the remnant of Scots, 
he ſent him orders for marching to Carliſle, where 
Muſgrave ſtill remained with ſome troops, and; 
after clearing thoſe parts, to come and join him, 
in order to enter Scotland together. When Crom- p. 1256. 
well came near Berwick, he wrote to the com- Whitelock. | 
mitee of eſtates, requiring them to call home 
Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, other- 

wiſe they were to expect hoſtilities, A few days 

aſter, he purſued his march towards Scotland, hav - 

ing left ſome regiments to block up Berwick. 

Duke Hamilton's defeat, and Cromwell's threats, Alteration in 
intirely changed the face of affairs in Scotland. Scotland. 
The marquis of Argyle, who had not been able to og, nes 

j - orces againſt 
prevent the raiſing this army, and had been forced Monroe. 
to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, became again ſupe- Ruſhworth, 
rior, and was ſupported by all who were againſt the Vol. VII. p. 
war. The commitee of eſtates daily loſt their au- P-1260,1 204+ 
thority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who 
was at length returned into Scotland. So Argyle, 
being aſſured of moſt of the peoples approbation, 


roe, whom the earl of Lanerick had joined with 

ſome new-raiſed troops. They had ſecured Ster- p. 1273. 

ling-bridge, which hindered Argyle from making 

any progreſs, even had his followers been more nu- 

merous. But Cromwell diſconcerted all their mea- 3 

ſures, by not ſtaying at Berwick, but marching marches to 

directly to Edinburg. He thereby forced the Edinburg. 

commitee of eſtates to haſten thence and diſperſe, Sept. zo. 

for fear of being incloſed between the Engliſh and 1 _ 

Argyle's forces. Then Lanerick and Monroe, be- Fe” 

ing unable to proſecute what they had undertaken, mitee follows 

yielded to agree on theſe terms, viz. him. | 
„ 1, That both the armies ſhould be diſbanded. | 


wolth, Vol. VII. p. 12 
(2) He had, in the 
p. 1250. 

No 38. Vor. II. 


4 great pains and care of the public good of the kingdom, and would ſpeedily take their deſires into conſideration.” Ruſh- 
8. | 
begining of September, above ſeven thouſand men, Engliſh, Scots and Iriſh, under his command, 


11 A 2, That 


_— | 

(1) The houſe returned anſwer to the 1 ndependents petition to this effect: «© That the houſe gave them thanks for their | 
| 

| 

| 
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CHARLESI 
An? 1648. 
— =—mnd 


Articles be- 


tween Argyle ,, 


and Monroe. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 

p. 1288. 


«© 2, That a parliament ſhould be called, to fit 
& before the twentieth of January. 

« 3. That the ſetling of religion be refered to 
ce the determination of the general aſſembly, and 


* ment, 
« 4, That a new commitee of eſtates be ap- 
<« pointed, to conſiſt only of ſuch members as pro- 


d teſted in parliament againſt the late ingagement : 


« and in caſe any of the forces under Monroe 
« ſhould continue in arms, that then the ſaid com- 
ce mitee ſhould raiſe troops to ſuppreſs the ſame. 

| & 5, That none who had been acceſlary to the 
late ingagement, ſhould be challenged to take 


c away their lives and eſtates, &c. provided they | 


„ did declare, under their hand-writing, to the 
« Jord chancellor, or preſident of the commitee 
cc of eſtates, that they accepted of, and ſubmited 


to the preſent ingagement. 


Cromwell re- 
ceived into 
Edinburg. 
Returns into 
England; 
leaving Lam- 


bert in Scot- 
land. 


Conferences 
ſor peace at 
Newport. 
Septemb. 18. 
p-. 1263, &c. 
Walker's col- 
lect. 

Heath. 

The three 
bills preſented 
to his Majeſty. 


Diſpute about 
the preamble 
of one of thoſe 


bills. 


Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 
p. 1270, 
$279, 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
p- 163, &c. 


The King 
yields. 


de 6. That all perſons taken in war, ſince the 
ce ſecond of Auguſt, be releaſed.” 

The face of affairs being thus changed, and King 
Charles's party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired to 
Edinburg, where he was received with great reſpect. 
He obtained the reſtitution of Berwick and Carliſle, 
and, having concerted proper meaſures with the 
marquis of Argyle, returned triumphantly into Eng- 
land. He however left Lambert in Scotland, with 
three or four regiments, at requeſt of the Scots, 
who believed they ſhould want them, to awe thoſe 
who might be deſirous of raifing freſh combuſtions. 

While Cromwell was in queſt of Monroe, in 
Scotland, and three days before general Fairfax 
came to St. Albans, the pacific conferences com- 
menced at - Newport (1). Notwithſtanding both 
houſes had deſiſted from their condition, that Charles 
ſhould ſign the three bills before any treaty began, 
the thing itſelf they had not relinquiſhed. The very 
firſt day, their commiſſioners preſented to his Ma- 


jeſty the draughts of thoſe bills. By the firſt, the 


reſbyterian government was eſtabliſhed for ever 
in the Engliſh church, Epiſcopacy aboliſhed, with 
the whole hierarchy, and the ſale of biſhops lands 
appointed. By the ſecond, Charles left all power of 
the Militia, for thirty years, in the hands of both 
houſes. By the third, all that: Prince's proclama- 
tions and declarations againſt the parliament, or 
their adherents, were recalled. The latter of theſe 
bills began with theſe words, «++ Wiftfeas the par- 
«© liament have been neceſſitated to make and pro- 
&« ſecute a war in their juſt and lawful defenſe, &c.“ 
His Majeſty ſcrupled not agreeing to the ſubſtance 
of the bill, but objected againſt its preamble, which 
directly charged himſelf with having made war 
upon the parliament, and defired it might be omit- 
ed ; to which the commiſſioners would never con- 
ſent, becauſe they were, by their inſtructions, not 
to depart from a tittle of what was contained in 
thoſe three bills. This diſpute held ſeven days, and 
it was the twenty-fifth of September before Charles 
finally conſented to paſs that bill, with its pream- 
ble: and even then he did it only on condition, that 
nothing ſhould be binding, except the whole was 
agreed on, and the treaty ſigned. This article be- 
ing thus diſpatched, they proceeded to the reſt, 
whereon were great debates, and particularly con- 
cerning religion, As his Majeſty found the com- 
miſſioners would or could not make any conceſ- 
fions, he hoped to ſhorten the negociation by ſhew- 
ing the two houſes how far he could comply with 
regard to the moſt important articles. He ſent 


all civil queſtions to the determination of parlia- 


_— 


making them the following offers. 


1. Concerning religion. His Majeſty will con- 


af 
«« ſent, that the calling and ſiting of the aſſembly A meſſage 


e of divines, at Weſtminſter, be confirmed for f 
e three years, by act of parliament, and confirms 
e for three years the Directory, and the form of 


« church-government, to be uſed for the churches Vol. VII. 
« of England and Ireland, and dominion of Wales; P- 1281. 


0 


* 


provided that his Majeſty, and thoſe of his judg- 
« ment, or any other, who cannot in conſcience 
c ſubmitthereunto, be not in the mean time obliged 
e to comply with the ſame; and that a free conſul- 
« tation and debate be had with the aſſembly of 
e divines, at Weſtminſter, in the mean time, twenty 
« of his Majeſty's nomination being added to them, 
e whereby it may be determined, by his Majeſty, 
% and his two houſes of parliament, how the ſaid 


«« church-government and form of public worſhip, 


« after the ſaid time, and how religion may be 
«« ſetled, the articles determined, and care taken 
ce for the eaſe of tender conſciences.“ 

2, Concerning the biſhops Jands and revenue. 
« His Majeſty will conſent to an act or acts of 
« parliament, whereby legal eſtates for lives, or 
« for years not exceeding ninety-nine, ſhall be 
e made for thoſe lands, towards the ſatisfaction of 
«purchaſers, and others to whom they are in- 


e paged, whereby they may receive ſatisfaction; 


«© provided that the propriety and inheritance of 
« thoſe lands may ſtill remain to the Church, and 
ce the reſt which ſhall be reſerved to be for their 
c maintenance. | 3 

«© 3. His Majeſty will give his royal aſſent for 
ce the better obſervation of the Lord's-day, for ſup- 
<< preſſing of innovations in churches and chapels, 
“ in and about the worſhip of God, and for 
better advancing the preaching of God's holy 
« word in all parts of this kingdom; and to an 
act againſt injoying pluralities of benefices, by 
« ſpiritual perſons, and non-refidency ; for regu- 
e lating and reforming both univerſities, ' and the 
«« colleges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton; 
« for the better diſcovery, and ſpeedy conviction 
« of Popiſh recuſants: for the education of the 
ce children of Papiſts, by Proteſtants, in the Pro- 
«« teſtant religion; for levying penalties againſt 
« Papiſts; to an act to prevent the practiſes of 
e Papiſts againſt the ſtate, and for puting the 
« Jaws in execution, and for a ſtricter courſe to 
<< prevent hearing and ſaying Maſs. | 

4. As to the covenant. © His Majeſty is not yet 
ce therein ſatisfied, that he can ſign or ſwear it, or 
«© conſent to impoſe it on the conſciences of others; 
«« nor doth conceive it proper or uſeful, at this 
« time, to be inſiſted on (2), 

5. Touching the militia, „ His Majeſty will 
«©. conſent to an act of parliament, for its being 
e in the parliament's hands ten years. 

6. Touching Ireland. After advice with his 
c two houſes, he will leave it to their determina- 
«© tion, and give his conſent accordingly. 

7. Touching public debts. His Majeſty will 
ce give his conſent to ſuch an act; or to raiſing 
«© monies by general and equal taxations. | 

8, He propoſeth ; . That he may have liberty 
« forthwith to come to Weſtminſter, and be re- 
« ſtored to a condition of freedom and ſafety (a 
ce thing which he ſhall never deny to any of his 
«© ſubjects) and to the poſſeſſion of his lands and 
« revenues; and that an act of oblivion and in- 


(1) They were held in fir William Hodges's houſe. Ruſhworth, Vol, VII. p. 1259. ——Thecommiſlioners were five lords, 


— 


viz. the earls of Pembroke, Saliſbury, Middleſex, Northumberland, and lord Say; ten commoners, viz. Denzil Holles, lard 
Wenman, mr. Pierrepoint, ſir Henry Vane, jun. fir Harbottle Grimſtone, mr. Brown, mr. Crew, recorder Glyn, fir John 


Potts, and mr. Bulkley. Whitelock, p. 334. 2 


(2) This was to avoid inſenſing the Independents, who were intirely againſt ſubmiting to the covenant. Rapin. 


«« demnity 


2 Bo OK XXI. 


therefore a meſſage, explaining his intentions, 


and CnARLES1 


with his offers; 


B OOK XXI. 
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CraRLEsT © demnity may paſs, to extend to all perſons, for | «© upon truſtees, and for the ſale of thoſe lands; CRHARLESI 
An? 1648. „ all matters relating to the late differences; which “e it was true he had not, to alienate the inheri- An* 1648. 
being agreed by his two houſes of parliament, | ** tance of thoſe lands, and herein he believed he 
| c his Majeſty will be ready to make theſe his con- | ** had the concurrent opinions of many divines 
“ ceſſions binding, by giving them the force of | ** who; in other points, differed much among 
« laws by his royal aſſent (1). | *© themſelves: but his former anſwer containing a | 
It theſe offers, touching religion are confi- | © large offer of ſatisfaction to all thoſe who had | 
dered with reſpect to the King's private opinion,“ purchaſed, or diſburſed monies upon thoſe lands, | 
they may be faid to be great condeſcenſions, | <* 2 hoped that anſwer would be ſatis factory to his | 
perhaps greater than his conſcience allowed ; ]! two houſes. 
ſince it was his real belief, there was no true church | * For the calling and ſiting of the aſſembly of 
without prelates. But if theſe ſame offers are con-] divines, his Majeſty would aſſent as was deſired. 
ſidered, with regard to the Preſbyterians and In- | That his Majeſty would confirm the pub- 
dependents, of whom the parliament conſiſted, they] lic uſe of the Directory in all churches and 
will be found not any way ſatisfactory: being only a “ chapels, as was defired in the propoſition, and. 
fort of interim, which tended to make them loſe the would conſent to the repeal of ſo much of 
preſent opportunity of utterly aboliſhing Epiſcopacy. | ** all ſtatutes as only concerned the book of 
I cannot forbear making another remark on this] Common-prayer, and alſo the taking the ſame 
occaſion, The King artfully indeavored ſo to or-] away out of all churches and chapels; pro- 
der it, that his own propoſitions ſhould be treated] vided that the uſe thereof might be continued 
on, which the parliament had conſtantly refuſed ; | ** in his Majeſty's chapel, for himſelf and his 
ſo apprehenſive were they of the uſual ambiguities | ** houſhold : and that the ſame ſhould be con- 
and reſtrictions in this Prince's papers, and where- | ** firmed, by act of parliament, for three years; 
of we even here ſee a freſh inſtance, in the firſt ar- | provided only, that a conſultation in the mean 
ticle concerning religion: but he was diſappointed | “ time be had with the aſſembly of divines, in 
now, as he has been at other times. The parlia- | ** ſuch a manner, and for the purpoſes as were, 
ment, without taking notice of his offers (2), order- | ** in his former anſwer, expreſſed. + | 
Vol. VI. ed the Commiſſioners to proceed conformably to | ** Touching the articles of religion; his Majeſty | | 
p. 1282, their inſtructions only. 955 | . | ©* profeſſed, he had not had time, ſince they were 
p. 1286,1287, His Majeſty hereupon delivered to the commiſ- | © delivered to him, to look into them with that de- 
Whutelock. fioners a paper, containing the reaſons, why he] liberation which was requiſite before he bound 
| could not conſent to the abolition of Epiſcopacy, | “ himſelf up and his ſubjects in matter of faith and 
which he conceived (ſaid he) to, be of Apoſtolical | <*- doctrine ; and therefore deſired that part of the 
Inſtitution. As to the ſale of church-lands, he af- | ** propoſition might be reſpited by his two houſes: 
firmed it to be rea] ſacrilege; beſide that, at his] but he would conſent to an act for the better 
coronation, he had ſworn to maintain the rights of““ obſervation of the Lord's-day,z as alſo to pre- 
the clergy. All theſe reaſons, with many more]“ vent the ſaying of Maſs. 
which might have been added, ſignified nothing to | ** Laſtly, concerning the covenant, and the or- 
the commiſſioners, who had no power to relax on | ** dinance concerning the ſame, his Majeſty's an- 
any point: all they could do, was to ſend them to]“ ſwer was; That, he being not fatisfied to take 
the parliament, and attend their orders. But, this] it, or to impoſe it on others, he conceived his 
delayed the treaty's concluſion, and conſumed that | ** two houſes would not inſiſt upon it at that time; 
time which both King and parliament equally ought | ** and rather, becauſe the ends thereof would be 
to have improved. | obtained by the agreement, if happily concluded.” 
A few days after, his Majeſty, deſirous to gain | Some days after, the two houſes received advice 
the good-will of both houſes, and ſome conceſſion in | from their commiſſioners, that his Majeſty had fully p. 1294. 


Remark on 
theſc offers. 


bY 
— — ——— — or eee nr — 


Another re- 
mark. 


— MOTS 


Charles's of- 
fers rejected. 
Ruſhworth, 


Charles con- 
ſents to the 


N favor of Epiſcopacy, which was the principal, if | conſented to the propoſition concerning Ireland. 

p. 342. not indeed the only point which hindered the treaty | By a letter, which came the ſeventeenth of Octo- 
Ruſhworth, from being concluded, declared to the commiſ- ber, they learned that Prince's having alſo agreed 
Vol. VII. ſioners, That he conſented for the ſetling the mi- | to the propoſitions concerning public debts, and for 
P. 1291. &« litia, by ſea and land, in the parliament's hands | taking away all honors and titles confered ſince the 


« for twenty years, and for confirming, for three 
ce years, by act of PRI, the Form of church- 
&« government, and Directory for worſhip preſented 
ce to him. But he added, that he was not ſatisfied 


twentieth of May, 1042. 
By another of the eighteenth, they found that, 
concerning delinquents, he offered; | 


„That all perſons, who had any hand in the Charles's pro: 
c jn his conſcience, nor could be content to the] ploting, deſigning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in poſals, con- 
« ytter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy 3 the ſubſtance | ** Ireland, ſhould expect no pardon, as was ex- erning deli: 


« whereof he conceived to confift in the power of Ce preſſed in the firſt branch of the propoſition. As to THT": 


« ordination and juriſdiction; as they were exer- 
ce ciſed by the Apoſtles themſelves, and others by 


& authority derived from them, ſuperior to prel- 


« byters and deacons in the primitive times. His 


<« reſolution being to comply with his two houſes, 
<« for the alteration and regulating of the preſent 
« hierarchy and government, fo as Epiſcopacy, 
& reduced to the primitive uſage, might be ſetled 
« and continued in the church of England: and, if 
4c his two houſes ſhould fo adviſe, his Majeſty 
« would be content to leſſen the extent, and mul- 
« tiply the number of the dioceſes. 

As to the exception, that his Majeſty had not 


* expreſſed his conſent for ſetling biſhops lands 


1 5 * P " an © 


ce all other propofitions, his Majeſty could not con- Whüsleck, 


<« ſent thereunto, as was propoſed, otherwiſe than in 
ce the following manner: viz. as for all wor 
ce compriſed in the ſaid firſt branch, his Majeſty, 
& for ſatisfaction of his two houſes, would give 
% way, that they might moderately compound for 
ce their eſtates, and deſired they might be admired 
« to the ſame ; and for removing diſtruſt and in- 
tc terruptions of the public ſetlements, his Ma- 
« jeſty would conſent as followeth : That ſuch of 
them as the two houſes of parliament would inſiſt 
* on, ſhould not be admired to his councils, and be 
ce reſtrained from coming to court, at ſuch diſtance 


„as both houſes ſhall think fit, and ſhould not 


* 


— 


——— 


(i) More than this,” ſays Whitelock (Mem. p. 340) could not be obtained of the King, tho' moſt earneſtly begged by ſome 
of the commiſſioners (great perſons) with tears, and on their knees ; particularly as to the propoſition touching religion. 


(2) They voted chem unſatisfactory. See ibid. as alſo Ruſhworth. Vol. VII. p. 1283. 


% have 


_—_— 


— ** 
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ChARLESI “ have any office and imployment in the common- 

An? 1648.“ wealth, without the conſent of both houſes of 

k—y=— «<< parliament z or ſhould abſent themſelves out of 
the kingdom for ſome time, if both houſes 
« ſhould think fit. That all other perſons, in that 
e propoſition, ſhould ſubmit to a moderate com- 
« poſition, and for the ſpace of three years ſhould 
« not ſit, or ſerve as members, or aſſiſt in either 
<« houſe of parliament, without conſent of both 
<< houſes.” 


The conſe- The time fixed for this treaty's continuance be- 
rences pro- ing near expired, and nothing ſetled on the article of 
longed = epiſcopacy, which was properly the ſole point 
| whereon difficulties occurred, the two houſes de- 
Vol. VII. Viſed this expedient to prolong the negociation for 
p. 1299. another week; viz. by ordering, that neither Sun- 

days nor Faſts ſhould be accounted part of the forty 

days alloted for the conferences. | 
New offers The twenty-firſt of October, Charles ſent to both 
— wing houſesa freſh meſſage concerning epiſcopacy. Crom- 
copy. *P!'- well was on the road to join the army, and it was 


. 1301, to be feared, if the treaty was not concluded be- 

Whüelock. fore his arrival, he would raiſe invincible obſtacles. 
That Prince knew the man ſufficiently, to believe 
there was no good to be expected from him. His 
Majeſty was therefore of opinion, that, to haſten 
the treaty's concluſion, to which the affair of epiſ- 
copacy was the grand obſtacle, he ought to make 
ſome farther conceſſions on that point. Wherefore 
he, by this meſſage, acquainted the two houſes: 

„ 1. That he conſented to the aboliſhing of 
<« archbiſhops, chancellors, deans and chapters, 
% &c. and the whole hierarchy, except biſhops. 

„ 2, That, for three years, no other but Preſ- 
& byterian government ſhould be uſed, and the 
« exerciſe of Epiſcopal government ſhould be wholly 
<« ſuſpended, during that time, 

& 3, Whereas Epiſcopal juriſdiction, if no other 
< had been agreed upon in the mean time, might 
ce have riſen up after the three years, he now ex- 
« preſſed his conſent, that none ſhould be exerciſed 
tec after that time ot her than ordiration, which was re- 
« ſtrained to the counſel and aſſiſtance of preſpy ters, 
« but ſuch and in ſuch manner as ſhould be agreed 
« by him and his two houſes : whereby, until ſuch 
«« agreement, or, it it was not otherwiſe agreed, 
« Epiſcopal juriſdiction was wholly laid afide.” 

Charles's far- His Majeſty, allo that day, conſented to the fol- 

ther conceſ= Jowing, propolitions : 

Hons, « To that for nomination of the great officers of 
« the kingdom, to be by both houles, during the 
c term of ten years. 


«© To thoſe concerning the city of London, and |: 


« the great ſeal. 
« To that concerning the court of Wards, &c. a 
c recompenſe being aſſured to his Majeſty ot one 
% hundred thouſand pounds per annum to him, 
ce his heirs and ſucceſſors, in lieu of the court of 
„„ Wards.” 1 8 g 
He reſuſes to The commiſſioners telling his Majeſty, that his 
give up epiſ- anſwer concerning epiſcopacy would not be ſatisfac- 
| Copacy. tory to the two houſes, and earneſtly preſſing him 
Ruſhworth, to give them one fuller, he told them in writing, he 
— 3 p. could not abſolutely relinquiſh epiſcopacy. He re- 
130% 1303. peated his offers on that head, adding only; That 
if, in the ſpace of three years, he was convinced, 
that the, function of biſhops was not agree- 
able to the word of God, or that Chriſt com- 


chearſully imbrace it: but 'till he was ſo con- 
vinced, he believed himſelf bound in conſcience 
to maintain epiſcopacy.” ' 

The parlia- The commons imploy cd four or five days in de- 
ment not ſa- bates upon Charles's otters and anſwers, 
ti-fied with 
his offers. 


manded any other government, he would molt |. 


them unſatisfactory, as to the point of epiſcopacy, Cares] 
the lords concurring with them. Ax' 1648 
The like was voted concerning his anſwer about 
taking the covenant, and aboliſhing Popery, for Ruhworth, © 
that he deſired to have it tolerated in the Queen's Vol. VII. 
chapel and family. Both houſes were likewiſe diſſa- P. 1307, 
tisfied with the anſwers about alienating biſhops he lock. 
lands, and ſale of deans and chapters, and concerning e. 
delinquents. Thus did a pacification ſeem remoter 
than ever, eſpecially as their lordſhips concurred with 
the commons in the alienation of church- lands. 
As the term limited for theſe conferences was New demand 
about to expire, the ſaid reſolutions were ſpeedily to the King 


ſent to the commiſſioners, with orders to demand about Ireland. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


p. 1309. 


his Majeſty's final and poſitive anſwer, and by a 
ſpecial meſſage the commons allo deſired of him, 
that he would be pleaſed to declare expreſly againſt 
the Iriſh rebellion, and the ceſſation concluded 
with thoſe rebels, and forbid the marquis of Or- 
mond's joining his forces with the Iriſh Papiſts to 
make war upon the Proteſtants, But as there re- Ihe t. 
mained only three days, which was not a ſufficient 5 
time to procure Charles's anſwer, their lordſhips fourteen days; 
prevailed with the commiſſioners to prolong the p. 13 15,13 16. 
treaty two weeks more, and the rather, as his Ma- OR, 
jeſty had deſired to confer with dr. Uſher, arch- Md 
biſhop of Armagh, and the biſhops of Worceſter <« 
and Rocheſter, concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs : 
but, as much was not to be expected from this pro- 
longation, the commiſſioners were allowed to re- 
turn to the parliament, leaving three of their num- 
ber to receive his Majeſty's definitive anſwer (1). 
Twelve of the commiſſioners, ariving at London, 
reported to both houſes King Charles's final an- 
ſwer, which had been delivered to them the ninth 
of November, and was to this purport : viz. 

«© That his conceſſions had been miſappre- Ty if, 
« hended, and that he did nor intend to * = ones 
« more new biſhops during the term of three of his Ma- 
years. | Fly 's lat 
That whereas it might be objected, That in Ruſhworth. 
the end of three years the power of ordination Vol. VII. 
ſhould be practiſed in the old manner as for- P. 1321. 
% merly, that is, the biſhops ſhould be at liberty 
eto call what preſbyters they would to aſſiſt in 
ordaining, but were not bound to their counſe} 
or conſent, his Majeſty did now intend and con- 
ſent, that biſhops ſhould not receive any into 
holy orders, without conſent of a limited num- 
ber of Preſbyterians, to be choſen in ſuch man- 
ner, as ſhould be agreed on, by his Majeſty and 
„ his two houſes, for that purpoſe. 

„ That his Majeſty did not intend that, after 
e the end of three years, no certain way ſhould 
«« be ſetled concerning eccleſiaſtical government; 
« for that his Majeſty did purpoſe, during the 
three years, to have a conſultation with the aſ- 
«« ſembly of divines, twenty being added of his 
« nomination, which if his two houſes ſhould re- 
« ſolve to entertain, it could not well be doubted 
but, upon the debate, ſuch a government would 
be agreed on, by his Majeſty and his two houſes, 
as ſhould be beſt for the peace of the church, 
and moſt proper to prevent thoſe diſtractions 
which his two houſes apprehended might inſue. 
As to that part of the propoſition concerning 
the book of Common-Prayer ; for the ſatisfac- 
tion of his two houſes, that he would not inſiſt 
upon any proviſion for continuance of the ſame 
in his Majeſty's chapel, for himſelf and his 
houſhold : nevertheleſs his Majeſty declared, that 
he intended to uſe ſome other ſet form of di- 
vine ſervice. | 


« 


A 
Lay 


and voted | 


* As to their requeſt, that an act be paſſed for 


— 


(1) The earl of Northumberland, mr. Pierrepointy and mr. Denzil Holles. Whitelock, p. 347. 


« a ſtricter 
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a ſtricter courſe to prevent the ſaying and hear- 
ing of Maſs in the court, or any part of the 
kingdom, or in Ireland, his Majeſty would con- 
ſent thereunto. Ig 
As to all other particulars, mentioned in the 
«© parliament's paper, he refered himſelf to his for- 
„c mer anſwers.” 

Concluding, That, fince he had, by his con- 
* ceſſions, brought all differences concerning” the 


CMARLESI “ 
Ax' 1648. 
— cc 


cc 


church into ſo narrow a compaſs, that the chief 


« viſible obſtruction was that, wherein really, in 
* conſcience, he was not ſatisfied, he hoped his two 
* houſes would not put tarther preſſures of ſo ten- 
„dex a nature upon him.” 


Wherewith All this was not capable to induce the com- 

the parlia- mons to deſiſt from the leaſt of their preten- 

ace ions. They voted, that his Majeſty's anſwers con. 

Nov. 11. Cerning the Church, Form of Prayer, hearing and 

p. 1323. laying Maſs, were unſatisfactory; and ordered the 
three commiſſioners attending the King to inform 
him of theſe votes, and preſs him for his concluſive 
anſwer. 

As the parliament had not hitherto taken any 
notice of Charlesꝰs propoſitions. or deſires, the houſe 
of commons finally took them into conſideration, 

and paſſed the following votes: 
Votes upon 1. That his Majeſty's coming to London ſhall 
the King's <« be with freedom, ſafety and honor, ſo ſoon 
_ was 8 the conceſſions of the treaty are concluded 
p. 1327. and agreed. 


„ 2, That his Majeſty ſhall have his lands and 
< revenues (what is legally his) made good to 
him, according to the laws of the kingdom. 

« 3. What his Majeſty ſhall paſs away of his 
& legal rights, he ſhall have allowance for in com- 
c penſation thereof. 

4. That an act of oblivion be preſented to 
ce his Majeſty, to be paſſed, with ſuch limitations as 

* ſhall be agreed on by both houſes of parliament.” 

It is certain, there was never any difficulty, 
either about his Majeſty's return, reſtitution of 
his revenues, or aboliſhing the court of Wards, in- 
ſtead of which latter he was to have a hundred 
thouſand pounds annually. "Theſe three articles 
were conſidered as a natural conſequence of the 

Conteſt about treaty's concluſion. But with regard to the act of 


the act of Oblivion, the King and parliament agreed not. 
oblivion. Theſe latter inſiſted on excepting from pardon a 
P. 12999 certain number of delinquents, i. e. of thoſe who had 


1399, 1319: ſerved his Majeſty, and were conſidered as authors 


of the troubles: they intended to confiſcate their 
eſtates, and baniſh them the realm. Finally, aiter 
long debates, the number of excepted perſons was 
reduced to ſeven, about whom the two houſes did 
not agree (1): nay, as to thoſe who were to be in- 
cluded in the pardon, the parhament pretended to 
inflict pecuniary puniſhment on them, and had 
ranked them under various claſſes, according to 
which, ſome were to forfeit one half of their eſtates, 
others a third, others a fourth, and had aſſigned 
the money thence ariſing towards diſcharging public 
debts. Contrariwiſe, Charles pretended, that all, 
without exception, ſhould have the benefit of this 
act of oblivion. He conſented only, that ſome of 


bynic ek thoſe whom the parliament termed delinquents, i. e. 
p. 347, 348. his faithful ſervants, ſhould be liable to a moderate 


compoſition 3 a general expreſſion, whereon many 
diſputes would have ariſen, had the matter come 
to be diſcuſſed, Howſoever it be, this important 


article was not yet adjuſted: but it would not 


have been impoſſible to find expedients to ſatisfy 
both King and parliament, had not the difficulties 


And. tw. 


— 


touching religion obſtructed tlie treaty's conclu- CHARLES 
ſion; on which ſubject I cannot forbear making Ax' 1648. 
two remarks. 15 8 — 
The firſt is, that if the commons inſiſted ſo long Remarks on 
upon ſigning the three bills, it was becauſe they the diffcul- 
knew how inflexible King Charles was in the point wa” oy 28 
of Epilcopacy, and deſpaired of concluding a treaty — 85 
with him, except he previouſly ER this article, 
upon which they were no leſs inflexible than he, as 
in the conferences manifeſtly appeared. This was 
the main point, without which perhaps there would 
have been no war, and whence the Preſbyterians 
could not recede, without loſing the fruit of all 
their labors and ſucceſſes againſt his Majeſty. 
My ſecond obſervation is, that the Epiſcopalian 
zealots had, in theſe conferences, room to ſce what 
prejudice their former rigid and exceſſive ſeverity 
againſt Preſbytenꝝ now brought them, ſince it was 
not poſſible to find any other way than the aboli- 
tion of Epiſcopacy to content the Preſbyterians; 
Theſe latter, by long experience, knowing King 
Charles's ſiniſter intentions towards them, judged 
they could not truſt to conceſſions extorted from 
him by neceſſity, and were not to be ſatisfied fo 
long as even the name of biſhop ſubſiſted. They 
were apprehenſive, and perhaps very juſtly, thar 
the prelatical ſunction, tho? reduced to almoſt no- 
thing by Charles's offers, would ſtill be a founda- 
tion whereon that Prince intended to raiſe the ſuper- 
ſtructure of his beloved hierarchy ; a reſerve which 
plainly ſhewed, that his meaning was not to leave 
the fabric in its then condition. The example of 
what happened in Scotland had confirmed their 
fears and jealouſies. In that kingdom, all the epiſco- 
pal functions had been aboliſhed : biſhops had re- 
rained only the bare name, with ſome temporal 
ortbilewns utterly deſtitute of authority or juriſ- 
dliction; but even this had ſufficed to give King 
James occaſion to reſtore them to all the rights 
they had injoyed before the reformation. His ton, 
King Charles, might intend to do the very ſame in 
England 3 and the Preſbyterians but too well re- 
membered, even at the time when he granted the 
Scots their required extirpation of Epiſcopacy, he 
wrote to the Scotiſh prelates, that it was only thro? 
compulſion, and ?cill he ſhould have opportunity to 
reſtore the church to her former ſplendor. Without 
this prejudice of the Preſbyterians, without this want 
of confidence, whereof King Charles may be af- 
firmed to have been himſelf the cauſer, it is certain 
his offers with regard to Epiſcopacy might have 
ſerved for foundation to a peace, as the parliament, 
when too late, frankly acknowledged. Mean while: A farther pro- 
the two houſes, not deſpairing to bring this Prince longation of 


the ls th . 
intirely to their terms, continued the treaty a week — 2 


longer. | ES Wy - + Yb. Vil. 
While both houſes where buſied in what related p. 1330. 
to this treaty, the army officers, whoſe head-quar- The army 
ters were then at Windſor, met in a council of war; PUPS che 

. . N 
to labor againſt all accommodation. They were no peace. 
ſtrangers to what had paſſed at Newport, and p. 1338. 
knew that the treaty's concluſion depended but on Ludlow. 

a ſingle point, which they queſtioned not Charles 

would finally concede: wherefore they reſolved to 

hinder the concluſion forcibly. Cromwell was not yet C mw’Il 
come to the army, but remained about Pontefract, gays before 
to order the ſiege of that place, which had been ſur- Pontefract. 
priſed by the Royaliſts, and their gariſon kept in Whitelock. 
awe the whole country, and commited great violen- Clarendon. 


ces. Colonel Rainſborough had been detached from n. 


: . 141, &c. 
| the army; to command at this ſiege 3 but had been Ruſhworth, 
ſurpriſed in a neighboring town by a party of the Vol. VII. 
| p. 114— © 


a * 


— 


| ed by both houſes were, lord Digb 
(1) The perſons excepted by both houſes were, N 2 and fir John Winter, 


11 B 


kins, fir Francis Dodington; and inſtead ot the earl of 
lord Byron. Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 1324. 
Vor. II. 


— 


— 1314, 1313. 


ſir Marmaduke Langdale, fir Richard Greenvill, judge Jen- 
the lords voted, fir George Ratcliffe and 


W 
n 


72 


gariſon, 
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He ſends part 
of his forces to 
the general. 


Remonſtrance 
of the army. 
Nov. 20. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


. 1330. 
Whitelock. 


gariſon, who had killed him, not having been 
able to carry him off (1). Cromwell had ever loved 
and eſteemed him, and therefore earneſtly wiſhed 
to revenge his death; beſide that he was impor- 
tuned by the Yorkſhire commitee, to imploy the 
forces he was leading from Scotland, for the re- 
duction of this place. This had detained him ſome 
time in thoſe quarters : but as he wanted not all 
his troops for that ſiege, becauſe he had there al- 
ready a detachment of the army, he diſpatched 
away part of his forces to join general Fairfax. This 
reinforcement being arrived, the army believed 
themſelves able to execute their reſolves. To that 
purpoſe, the eighteenth of November, which 
would have been the laſt day of the Newport con- 
ferences, had not both houſes continued them a 
week longer, colonel] Ewers, attended with ſome 
officers, preſented, in the army x name, a remon- 
ſtrance to the commons, which manifeſtly diſcovered 
the Independent faction's deſigns. The army's de- 
ſires were in ſubſtance as follows: viz. _ 

„ 1, That the King be brought to juſtice, as 
< the capital cauſe of all the evils in the kingdom, 
«« and of ſo much blood being ſhed. 

4 2. That a timely and peremptory day be ſet for 
« the Prince of Wales and duke of York, to come 
jn and ſurrender themſelves; if not, that they 
<< be declared incapable of government, or any 
« right in England, and ſtand exiled for ever as 
«* traitors 3 and if they render themſelves by the 
e time, then the Prince to be proceeded againſt or 
t remited, as he ſhall give ſatisfaction, and the 
« duke the like; and that the revenue of the 
« crown be ſequeſtered : alſo the ten thouſand 
&« pounds to be added, be diſpoſed of to public uſe. 

% 3. That public juſtice may be done upon 
e ſome capital cauſers, or actors in the war. 

« 4, That the reſt, upon ſubmiſſion, may have 
& mercy for their lives. | 

« 5, That the ſoldiers have their arrears. 
| 4. 6, That public debts be paid chiefly to thoſe 
« who voluntarily laid out their eſtates, and ven- 
e tured their lives; and this to be done by fines of 
« delinquents, and the eſtates of thoſe excluded 
e from pardon. 

% 7, After public juſtice thus done, then that a 


<< reaſonable certain period be put to this parlia- 
«« ment. 


* $8, That there be a certain ſucceſſion of future 


« parliaments, annual or biennial, with ſecure 
<« proviſion; 1. For the certainty of meeting. 
« 2, For equal diſtribution of elections, to render 
* the commons houſe an equal repreſentative. 


3. For certainty of the peoples meeting, and that 


4 


4 all miniſters or officers of ſtate ſhall be accountable 


« none who have ingaged in the late war, or ſhall 
<< ingage againſt the right of parliament and king- 
<< dom, or adhere to the enemies thereof, be ca- 
<< pable of electing, or being elected, during ſome 
<« years; nor thoſe who ſhall not join with them, 
c but oppoſe this ſetlement. 4. For clearing the 
% power of this repreſentative, it be declared to 

have the ſupreme power; as to the governing 


« and preſervation of the whole; as to the people | 


<< of England, and to altering, repealing, or abo- 
4 liſhing laws; the making war or peace; the 
«© highelt or final judgment in all civil things; and 


to them, bound and concluded thereby; pro- 


« vided, Firſt: They may not cenſure, or queſ- 


— 


| 


„ tion any man after the end of this parliament, CuARLESI 
for any thing ſaid, or done, in reference to the Ay? 1648, 
* late war, Secondly : They may not render up, — 


„ give or take away any right, liberty, or ſafety, 
contained in this ſetlement or agreement: that 
e there be a liberty of entering diſſents in the ſaid 
e repreſentative; in cafe of corruption in theſe 

higheft truſts, the people may know who are 
free, and who guilty, that ſo they may not truſt 
ſuch for the future; but with farther penalty to 
any for their future judgment there. 

„ 9g. That no King be hereafter admited, but 
2 _ election of, and as upon traſt from the peot 
% ple, by ſuch their repreſentative, not without firſt 
% diſclaiming and diſavowing all pretenſe to a ne- 
*« gative voice againſt the determination of the ſaid 
repreſentative, or commons in parliament, and 
that to be done in ſuch form more clear than 
„ heretofore in the coronation-oath, | 
„ Theſe matters of a general ſetlement are pro- 
pounded to be done by this parliament, and to 
ebe farther eſtabliſhed by a general contract or 
« agreement of the people, with ſubſcriptions 
«© thereunto ; alſo, that it be provided, that none 
„be capable of benefit, by this agreement, who 

ſhall not conſent and ſubſcribe thereunto, nor 
any King be admited to the crown, or other 
perſon to any other office or place of public 


truſt, without expreſs accord and ſubſcription to 
«© the ſame.” 


IL} 
cc 
© 


«cc 
0 


cc 


CA 
cc 
cc 
cc 


The parliament returned not any anſwer to this re- The partia- 
monſtrance, nor to ſome others of a like nature, ment returng 
preſented them during the treaty. I have already no anſwer. 


mentioned that of the eleventh of September, from 


thouſands of the inhabitants in and about London, Several peti- 
tions demand- 


and that of the maſters and commanders of ſhips. 
Thethirtieth ditto, they received another, inthe name 
of many thouſands of the county of Oxon. The 


tenth of October, a petition was preſented to the Ruſtworth, 
commons, ſigned by thoſe of Newcaſtle, deſiring Vol. VII. 
that ſpeedy juſtice might be executed upon the P. 1279, 1290. 


greateſt delinquents. That ſame day, thoſe of 
Yorkſhire ſent in a like petition, ſaying, * his 
<6 Majeſty had confeſſed himſelf, and his party, to 
„be guilty of the blood which had been ſhed.” 


The thirtieth ditto, the officers of Ingoldſby's regi- wag * 
ment, gariſoned at Oxford, preſented a petition to Whitelock, ' 


the genera], deſiring, immediate care be taken, 
that juſtice be done upon the principal invaders 
of their liberties, namely, the King and his 
«© party, and ſufficient caution given to future 
Kings for preventing their inſlaving the people 
„ hereafter.” Adding, That, being apprehen- 
e ſive. the iſſue of the treaty now in hand could 
neither be juſt nor ſafe, they prayed his excel- 
„ lency to re-eſtabliſh a general council of the 


army, to conſider of ſome effectual remedies to 


<« this evil, either by repreſenting the ſame to the 
“ houſe of commons, as the petitioners of London, 


„ or by ſome other way.” On the other hand, Ruſhworth, 
while Cromwell was at Pontefract, every regi- Vol. VII. 
ment of his army preſented petitions to him, de- p. 1288. 


manding juſtice upon the King; which were all 
ſent to the general (2). Hence it appears, that the 
army's remonſtrance was purely the effect of ſuch 
plots as had been laid by the Independents, who, in 
diverſe parts of England, infuſed theſe violent re- 
ſolutions into the officers and people, to hinder the 
concluſion of a treaty which could not but ruin their 


(1) Forty horſe ſallied out of Pontefra&t towards Doncaſter, where they killed the centinel ; then three of them rode on to 
Doncaſter, and aſked for colonel Rainſborough's quarters, and coming to his chamber, there called to him, and faid, They 


— 


had a letter from lieutenant general Cromwell. The colonel roſe and opened the door to them (expecting ſuch a letter that 


morning) and preſently the three Pontefract ſoldiers fell upon him, ſhot him in the neck, another ſhot him thro' the heart, with 


other wounds, and left him dead, eſcaping without any alarm given. Whitelock, b. 346. | 
(2) October 18, Ireton's regiment preſented alſo a petition to the general; which, as Whitelock (p. 343.) obſerves, was the 


begining of the deſign againſt che King's perſon, 


party. 
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ChAkLESI party. There is great likelihood the Preſbyterians 


An” 1648. fully penetrated the Independents deſigns 3 and in- 
L-Y=— deed theſe petitions were but too convincing evi- 
my houſes dences: but they hoped to amuſe them 'till the 
= y hay treaty was ended; not doubting but that at length 
army. King Charles would conſent to the abolition of Epiſ- 
copacy. As for the other articles, which were not 

yet adjuſted, they would probably have rather choſen 

to yield them to the King, than retard the treaty's 

concluſion, which was to them ſo neceſſary. Affairs 

being in this ſituation, it was not proper ſtill farther 

to exaſperate the Independents by diſagreeable an- 

ſwers. On the other ſide, they could not bear the 

thoughts of agreeing with his Majeſty, without ob- 

taining the abolition of Epiſcopacy, not believing 

themſelves in any ſafety while even the name of 

biſhop was ſubſiſting. In a word, it was not proper 

to attempt reſiſting the army by force; ſince, to 

all appearance, their preparations would but have 

haſtened the execution of the army's reſolutions, 

whereas it was their intereſt to amuſe them, vere it 

only for a few days. Their ſole hope was therefore 

rounded on the King's compliance, which they 

ſcarcely queſtioned, conſidering the maniteſt danger 

to which his obſtinacy would expoſe him : for it is 

not likely that he was ignorant of the petitions 

brought in againſt him, or was not ſoon informed 

of the army's remonſtrance, ſince all comers had free 


accels to his perſon. 
Charles rejects 


the laſt pro- remonſtrance, letters came from the commiſſioners 
poſition con- 


ing Ire- at Newport, with his Majeſty's anſwer concerning 

N . the — of Ormond, and biſhops lands, viz. 

Nov. 21, 23. that he could not give Ormond any orders before 

Ruſhworth, the treaty was ſigned, but then would do as both 

Vol. VII. houſes deſired 3 and, if the marquis refuſed to 

ww A Id take ſuch meaſures againſt him as 
1334. obey, Wou b ta Ke . IUCN mealu ga! 

| ſhould be ſatisfactory to the two houſes: that, as 

to the biſhops lands, he perſiſted in his former 

offers. This anſwer afforded no great proſpect of a 

ſpeedy accommodation. However, as it was deli- 

vered on the ſixteenth, two days before the army's 

remonſtrance was preſented, it was hoped, the 

next news from Newport would be more fatisfac- 


p. 1338. tory. - But, on the twenty-fifth, both houſes were 


informed, by letters from the commiſſioners, that 


his Majeſty had poſitively refuſed making any ad- 
dition to his former anſwers (1). 

Hammond re- This was not all. They were alſo then ac- 
called to the quainted, that the general had required colonel 
12 A 58 to attend him at the head- quarters, 
his _— in and ſent colonel Ewers to take care of his Majeſty, 
Nov. 25. in the iſle of Wight, who kept the King very ſtrict- 
Ibid. ly guarded. Thus the precautions taken by the 
parliament, to prevent King Charles's coming to 
treat perſonally at London, for fear he ſhould meet 
with too many friends, were the cauſe they could 
not be maſter of his perſon, when it would have 
been neceſſary. Two days after, the commons 
received a letter from colonel Hammond, with ge- 


Nov. 27. 


neral Fairfax's order for his repairing to the army, 


Fruitleſs vote and reſigning his command to colonel Ewers; where- 
of the cm- upon the commons voted, that colonel Hammond 
Ibid. ſhould be required to ſtay in the iſle of Wight, 
; and the general be acquainted with this vote: but 
Hammond was already gone to the army, and had 

Conſideration reſigned the cuſtody of his Majeſty to Ewers. Not- 
of the remon- withſtanding all this, the parliament ſeems not to 
ſtrance put off. have deſpalred of agreeing with Charles, ſince the 
„ d commons defered taking into conſideration the 


— army's remonſtrance till the firſt of December, in 


Three days after the parliament had received the | 


| CC 


, 
2 


troops which were in the North, and in Wales, pe- Petitions to 
iti | | « the general. 
titions wholly agreeable to the army's retnon- 

ſtrance. 


Aſter this general had thus made himſelf maſter Letter and 


vity, there was no great likelihood, he ſhould be fx from the 
diſpoſed to receive their injunctions. However, the mens 
commons gave him to underſtand, that his orders Vo VII ; 
to Ewers were contrary both to their reſolves, and p. 1340. 
colonel Hammond's inſtructions, and that it was | 
the houſes pleaſure, he ſhould recall his orders, 

and re- admit Hammond to attend his charge in the 

iſle of Wight. But the general and council of war of no effect. 
had no manner of regard to this order. 1 


Next day, his Majeſty was, by Falrfax's com- Ilis Majeſty 


ſituated on a narrow flip of land, advancing into Hurſt-catle. 

the ſea, oppoſite to the iſle of Wight; nor had 1 

the two houſes notice thereof *till three days af- Firebrace. 

ter (2). | Herbert. 
Mean while the army was not idle; being reſolved | 

to run all hazards to prevent the treaty's being con- 

cluded. The ſame day, November the thirtieth, 

they publiſhed a declaration, or manifeſto, wherein 


they plainly diſcovered their deſigns. It ran thus: 
VIZ. | | 


That the army, being full of fad apprehenſions The atmy's 
concerning the danger and evil of the treaty declaration. 
with the King, and of any accommodation with Nov- acl 
him, or reſtitution of him thereupon, they did, 4 
by a remonſtrance, make their application to the Vol. VII. 
houſe of commons. That they took this courſe p. 1341. 
thro? their earneſt deſire, that thoſe matters, of | 
higheſt concernment to the public intereſt of the 
nation, might be purſued and provided for, if poſ- 
<< ſible by thoſe whoſe proper work and truſt it was: 
«© but, to their grief, they found that, inſtead of any 
ce ſatisfact ion, or reaſonable anſwer thereunto, they f 
c were wholly rejected, without any conſideration 
« of them. For they were laid aſide 'till the 
« Monday following, by which time the treaty, 
ce as then ſuppoſed, would have been concluded: 
ce but that failing, and two days more being added 
to the treaty, the conſideration of their remon- 
e ſtrance in the day appointed was waved and laid 
ce aſide ; the treaty mean while going on in the 
6 former way and terms, and like to be concluded 
e the very next day, The army therefore, not 
having received any anſwer to their former pro- 
% poſals, could not but remain confident, that the 
<« prevailing part of thoſe to whom they did apply 
& had, as it were, their eyes wilfully ſhut, and ears 
«© ſtoped againſt any thing of light or reaſon offered 
e them, ſo as not to diſcern the dangers where- 
e with the kingdom was threatened. 
« The army then ſeeing nothing left, to which 
<< the parliament's ingaging and perſiſting in ſuch 
« ways could rationally be attributed, leſs than a 
ce treacherous or corrupt neglect of, and apoſtaſy 
«© from the public truſt repoſed in them, they 
«© thought fit to appeal to the common judgments 
« of indifferent and uncorrupted men, and to the 
more righteous judgment of God above all.” 
| Afﬀeer juſtifying this extraordinary appeal in the 
beſt manner they could, they * admoniſhed ſuch 
«© members as were upright, and had a juſt ſenſe 
e of thoſe things, to proteſt againſt the houſe's con- 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


a 


&s duct and reſolves, and withdraw,” promiſing, 


— 


— 


(1) The King alone diſſ ated, upon the ſeveral articles, with the parliament”s commiſſioners, none of his attendants being per. 


mited to ſpeak: Warwick's Mem. p. 322. 


(2) King Henry VIII founded this caſtle. It is joined to the land by a narrow neck of ſand, which, at fpring tides, 


and in ſtormy weather, is covered by the ſea, The air is very, 


moiſt and unhealthy. Q 
to 


| order to be better able to anſwer it when they CRHARL Es L 
ſhould know the King's ultimate determination. AN 1048, 
That ſame day, general Fairfax received from thoſe w==w=— 


of the King's perſon; without the two houfes pri- order to Fair: 


mand, removed to Hurſt-caſtle, in Hampſhire, removed to 


—— — — 


— — 
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General Fair- 
fax writes to 
London. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


p. 1349,13 50. 


He comes to 
London. 
Ibid. 
Whitelock. 


Votes upon 
his Majeſty's 
removal to 
Hurſt-caſtle. 
Idem. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 
183. 
uſnworth, 
Vol. VII. 


7. 1351, 135 2. 


Commitee to 
confer with 
the general. 


p. 1352. 


More regi- 
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cc 
cc 


to look upon them as perſons who had the chief 
truſt of the kingdom remaining in them, and 
to adhere to them, and be guided by them, 
*till the introducing of a more formal power, in 
a juſt repreſentative, was ſpeedily indeavored.” 
Then they declared. That they were ready to lay 
« down their arms, if their remonſtrance was an- 
ſwered; but that the little notice taken of their 
propoſitions made them ſenſible, there was no- 
thing to be hoped: and therefore, the caſe 
being ſo extraordinary, and the danger ſo preſ- 
ſing, they were drawing up with their army to 
London, there to follow Providence, as God 
ſhould clear their way.” 

The firſt of December, Fairfax wrote to the city, 
informing them of the army's advance towards Lon- 
don, on account of the parliament's contempt of 
their remonſtrance: that they had no thought of 
plunder or other wrong to the city, or ſo much 
as troubling the inhabitants with quartering any 
ſoldiers; but that, for prevention of all violence, 


60 
cc 
cc 


he deſired forty thouſand pounds might be provided 


by next day(1). The houſe of commons agreed, 
that the city ſhould ſend the army this ſum, and 
acquainted that general, it was the houſe's pleaſure, 
he ſhould not remove nearer London, 

The ſecond ditto, the houſe took into conſide- 
ration his Majeſty's offers ; but without coming to 
any concluſion. While they were debating, Fair- 
fax arrived, with ſeveral regiments, and took up 
their quarters in Whitehall, St. James's, the Meuſe, 
and ſuch other places in the city-ſkirts as he judged 


moſt convenient for his purpoſes. 


The third, being Sunday, the parliament did not 
ſit: but on the fourth, the commons reſumed the 
debate of Charles's conceſſions, which was inter- 
rupted by the news of that Prince's removal to 
Hurſt-caſtle. Immediately hereupon they voted, 
That the carrying his Majeſty priſoner to Hurſt- 


caſtle, was without the houſe's advice and conſent. | 


After that, they re-debated the King's offers, and 
fat the whole day and night, till five in the morn- 
ing. At length, it was propoſed, whether 
the queſtion ſhould be put; and was carried by 


a hundred and forty againſt a hundred and | 


four. Then the main queſtion being put, it was 
voted, <* That his Majeſty's conceſſions to the pro- 
4 poſitions of parliament upon the treaty, were ſuf- 
« ficient grounds for ſetling the peace of the king- 
„ dom.” Yet I cannot think this vote was unani- 
mous, as lord Clarendon affirms (2): what has been 
juſt ſeen ſeeming rather to ſhew, that a good num- 
ber of members were diſſatisfied with this reſolution. 
Immediately after, the houſe appointed a com- 
mitee to confer with general Fairfax, for the better 
8 a good correſpondence between the par- 
iament and army; and then adjourned to Wedneſ- 
day. That ſame day, diverſe other regiments 


ments brought came and quartered in the ſuburbs of London, and 


to London. 


* For a 
month. 
Fairfax poſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf 


of the old pa. 
lace. 


Fairfax required, by a proclamation he got iſſued, 
that all delinquents, who had not perfected their 
compoſitions, ſhould depart ten miles from Lon- 
don *, on pain of being proceeded againſt as priſo- 
ners of war. | 
Wedneſday, the ſixth of December, his ſaid excel- 
lency ſent two regiments to Weſtminſter, and the 
city trained-bands, who had been ſet there, ſome 
months ſince, for guards to the parliament, were 


court of Requeſts, on the ſtairs, and in the 


diſcharged. After the ſoldiers were drawn 15 in the CARL ESI 
obby, Ax' 1648. 
when the members offered to go in, colonel Pride, 
having in his hand a liſt of names, ſeized forty-one, Forty.on 
and ſent them into the court of Wards, where they members of 
were kept under guard (3). The houſe having no- the commons 
tice thereof ſent their ſerjeant at arms to acquaint hut under cu- 
theſe members, that they ſnould forthwith attend the oo | 
ſervice of the houſe. But the officer of the guard Vol. View 
anſwered, he had order to ſecure them, which order p.1353,13;6. 
he was to obey before any other command (4). = Clarendon, © 
Not long after, colonel Whaley, with other of- Vol. III. 
ficers, preſented to the houſe a paper intitled, HE 4 
„ Propoſals and Deſires of the Army, in Vindica- * , 
e tion of their Condu& ;?* whereof here follows Ludlow. 
the ſubſtance: viz. 
*< 1, Whereas ſeveral members of your houſe (5), The army's 
were, in the year 1647, impeached by yourſelves Propoſals pre. 
for treaſon, or for high crimes and miſdemeanors, arr 8 
in relation to the treaſonable ingagement in the = To 
city of London, the violence then done upon the Idem. 
parliament, the levying of a new war, and other Ruſhworth, 
evils, in maintenance and proſecution thereof; Vol. VII. 
and, upon clear proofs againſt them, were by P. 354. 
your cenſure expelled the houſe, and diſabled 
from farther truſt therein, and upon new writs 
iſſued out, new members were choſen and re- 
turned in ſome of their rooms; and yet by the 
prevalence of their faction, when, in the laſt 
ſummer's wars, diverſe faithful members were 
ingaged abroad upon neceſſary public ſervice, 
and others, thro' malignant tumults and diſturb- 
ances, could not fafely attend the houſe, the 
ſame perſons were afterwards re-admited to fit 
in the houſe, and vote as formerly, without any 
trial, or ſatisfaction in the things whereof they | 
were accuſed, . 
2. Whereas, by the confederacy of major- gene- 
ral Brown (now ſherif f London) with the ſaid 
impeached members and others, the Scots were 
invited and drawn in to invade this kingdom, 
laſt ſummer, inſomuch as when, upon their actual 
invaſion, the houſe proceeded to declare them 
enemies, and thoſe who adhered to them traitors ; 
yet the ſaid confederators, and other treacherous 2M 
members, to the number of ninety and odd, as 
upon the diviſion of the houſe appeared, did, by 
their counſels and votes, indeavor to hinder the 
houſe from declaring againſt their confederate in- 
vaders: We deſire, that the ſaid major-general 
Brown may be alſo ſecured and brought to judg- 
ment, and that the reſt of the ninety and odd 
perſons diſſenting againſt the ſaid vote, may be 
excluded the houſe. 
«© 2, Whereas, in a continued ſeries of your pro- 
ceeding for many months together, we have ſeen 
the prevalence of the ſame treacherous, corrupt 
and divided counſels, thro? factions and private 
intereſts, oppoſing or obſtrutting juſtice in all af 
kinds, diverting your counſels from any thing of 
ce public good, hindering all proceedings to any 
e ſuch ſetlement as would conſiſt with 1:curity. to 
the public intereſt, or put a real end to the 
troubles, burdens, or hazards of the kingdom, 
and precipitating into treacherous and deſtructive 
compliances and conjunctions with the acknow- 
ledged enemies thereof, as in the votes of No. 
more Addreſſes to the King, .&c.* the juſtneſs and 
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(1) On ſecurity of arrears due to the army from the city. Whiielock, p. 358. 5 

(2) Lord Clarendon (Vol. III. p. 183.) ſays, the main queſtion was ſo clearly voted, that the houſe was not divided. 

(3) The place whither colonel Thomas Pride firſt conducted thoſe members, was (as ſome have reported) a houſe in Newy- 
palace-yard, Weſtminſter. It was thereupon archly ſaid, < That Pride had carried the Members to Hell.” The ſaid houſe 


being ſtill known by that and no other name. | 
(4) Many, ſays Whitelock (p. 359.) were glad 


of any honeſt 
of the army buſineſs, the debates about which went extremely h 
(5) Denzil Holles, Lionel Copley, major-general Maſſey, &c. 


retenſe to be excuſed from appearing in the houſe, becauſe 
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CnakL ESI neceſſity whereof you had once: ſo cleared to the 


Ax' 1648. 
— 


A hundred 
members ex- 
cluded the 
houſe by the 
ſoldiers. 
Ruſhworth, 


Vol. VII. 


P. 1357 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 


P, 183. 

The houſe 
wholly con- 
ſiſts of Inde- 
pendents. 


* world ; alſo in the votes for entertaining or ſeek- 


ing, after all, that perſonal treaty : and laſtly, 
in the votes declaring the King's paſſed conceſ- 
ſions to be a ground for the houle to proceed 
upon, for ſetling the peace of the kingdom, not- 
withſtanding the viſible inſufficiency and defects 
of them in things eſſentially concerning the pub- 
lic intereſt and liberties of the kingdom, as thoſe 
propounded in our late remonſtrance are, and in 
other matters both religious and civil. Wethere- 
fore moſt earneſtly. deſire, that all ſuch faithful 
© members who are innocent in theſe things, would 
immediately, by proteſtation and public declara- 
tion, acquit themſelves from any guilt of, or 
concurrence in the ſeveral votes or counſels here 
before particularly mentioned as corrupt or de- 
ſtructive, that the kingdom may know thoſe who 
have kept their truſt, and dittinguiſh themſelves 
<« from the reſt who have thus fallified the ſame; 
and that all ſuch as cannot, or ſhall nor ſo acquit 
themſelves particularly, may be immediately ex- 
« cluded or ſuſpended the houſe, and not re-admired 
until they have given clear ſatisfaction therein, 
to the judgment of thoſe who now ſo acquit them- 
« ſelves, and the grounds of ſuch ſatisfaction be 
* publiſhed to the kingdom. 
* 4. Thus, ſuch as, by faithfulneſs, have re- 
tained their truſt, being ſet in a condition to 
„ purſue and perform the ſame, without ſuch inter- 
ruptions, diverſions and depravations of counſels 
<« as formerly; we ſhall deſire, and hope you will 
ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed to take order 
ce for the execution of juſtice; to ſet a ſhort period 
< to your own power; to provide for a ſpeedy 
& ſucceſſion of equal repreſentatives, according to 
c our late remonſtrance, wherein differences in the 
« kingdom may be ended, and we and others may 
“ comfortably acquieſce; as, for our parts, we 
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hereby ingage and aſſure you we ſhall.” 


It would be needleſs to make any remark and 
obſcrvations upon this paper, the injuſtice and vio- 
lence whereof are ſo very obvious. But it was ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint our readers with its contents, for 
the following reaſon. There are hiſtorians whoſe 
partiality has induced them either to omit, or but 
Juſt mention it, without relating the ſubſtance, for 
tear of convincing their readers, that the Preſbyte- 
rians were not concerned in what was afterwards 
tranſacted, and that the Independents were the true 
and ſole authors thereof. 

December the ſeventh, the commons, as they 
were repairing to their houſe, found the door with- 
in and without guarded by ſoldiers, who hindered 
many from going in (1). Lord Clarendon fays, 
near one hundred were denied entrance. This makes 
me preſume thoſe ninety and odd, mentioned 1n the 
remonſtrance, to have been of this number. So, 
from this day, the houſe of commons is to be con- 
ſidered as conſiſting abſolutely of Independents: very 
ſcemingly, from that day, ſcarce any Preſbyterian 
members were admited. Howlſoever this be, the 


* 


a. 


as this plan was not exccuted, tho? it was drawn with 


r 
929 | 
3 | 


face of that houſe was once more changed by. this CHARLES! | 
new revolution. The Preſbyterians had been ſuper & 1648. | 
rior, from the begining of hoſtilities, to the ſixth Gym 
of Auguſt, 1647. The Independents had prevailed | 
from that day, 'till near the cloſe of 1648, when | 
the army was forced to remove from London; after 
which the Preſbyterians were again maſters. Final- 
ly, on the ſixth and ſeventh of December, this ſame 
year, the Independents utterly expelled the Preſby- 
terians, or at leaſt diſabled them from ſupporting 
their party. This muſt be carefully remembered 
by thoſe who deſire to have a clear idea of our pre- 
ſent hiſtory. _ | ro 

This ſame day, December the ſeventh, Crom- Cromwell ar- 
well, who arrived at London the preceding night dies at Lon- 
(2), ſat in the houſe, and received- thanks for his — 
W ᷣ ᷣ .. K 3 VII. | 

Notwithſtanding: general Fairfax had promiſed p. 1355. 
the Londoners not to quarter his ſoldiers upon them, 
as this promiſe was only conditionally that the ſun | 
demanded was diſburſed, and that city had not fur- | | 
niſhed the required monies, he ordered two-regi- Fairfax ſeizes | 
ments into the city, and next day a third; after the money in | 
which he took away twenty thouſand pounds from Weavers- 
Weavers-hall, aſſuring the treaſurer he ſhoul4 be r Fc 
reimburſed out of thoſe aſſoſſments which their ci- . 


| tizens owed the army. 


About this ſame time was preſented to general plan for ſet— 
Fairfax a plan, intitled, «A new Repreſentative, ling the go- 
or, an Agreement of the People, ?”' for ſetling vernment. 
the government (3). This plan was wholly founded Dec.! 5 
upon Independent principles, and agreeable to the Ae 7 WP 
army's remonſtrance, except that it was more ex- Vol. III. 
tenſive on the reſpective articles. This agreement p. 183. 
was propounded as a rule for future government, 
and to be ſublcribed throughout the kingdom: but 


great pains by the council of war, and even ſeemed 
to be approved by the parliament, I do not think 
inſerting it here any way neceſſary (4). | 

The ſecluded members having publiſhed a pro- The ſecluded 
teſtation againſt the violence done them, both houſes members pro- 
declared the proteſtation to be falſe, ſcandalous and teſtation, 
ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the fundamental go- Voted ſcanda- 
vernment of the kingdom; and ordered, that all Ibid | 
perſons, who had any hand in framing or publiſh- Rufhworth, 
ing it, ſhould be incapable to bear any office, or to Vol. VII. 
fit as members of cither houſe. They farther or- P. 1363. 
dained, that all abſent members, upon their com- 
ing to the houſe, ſhould diſclaim their being con- 
cerned in, or giving conſent to the contriving or 
publiſhing this proteſtation. | 

After that, both houles paſſed an ordinance, that Oger con. 

. - ne 

no perſons who had been delinquents, or afliſted cerning the 
the King againſt the parliament in the firſt or election of 
ſecond wars (5), or abeted the late tumults with- lord-mayor, 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, or — 
the counties of Eſſex, Kent, Middleſex, or Sur- Pecs. 

| : 5 ; p. 1365, 
rey, ſhould be elected, or give their voice for 
electing, the lord-mayor, aldermen, common- 
council-men, or any other officers. But within 


— 


few days, a commitee of the common, council ac- 2 
quainted the houſe, that the city was ſo generally common- 
2 , Council. 
gx P. 1370. 


(1) On pretenſe, that ſomething was to be that day debated concerning them, and therefore they ought not to be judges 


in their own cauſe. Ruſtiworth, Vol. VII. p. 1355. 


55 ; 
He lay in one of the King's rich beds, at Whitehall. Whitelock, p. 36z. : 2 
(2) — I the agitators, es was the author of this paper, was ſhot to death for it Iaſt year by Cromwell's order. 


Clarendon, Vol. III. p. 185. 


(4) It contained rules for future elections of repreſentatives of the people. They to have the ſupreme authority, and 
this parliament to be diſſolved in April next, and then a new one to fit. Diverſe rules for the election of the mem- 


bers. Officers and malignants, to be incapable of electing, 
tribution of the members, to be in all three hundred perſons, 


or being elected; and generally of the power and equal diſ- 
&c. The frame of this Agreement of the People was thought 
to be, for the moſt part, made by commiſſary-general Ireton, 


a man full of invention and induſtry, who had a little know. 


9 he law, which led him into more errors. Whitelock. p. 361. i f 5 
wo * Jing aiding in bringing in the Scots army, or ſubſcribed to the treaſonable ingagement, in 1647, for a 


rfonal treaty. Our author ſhould not have omited this particularly on account of what follows, 


Vor. II. 


\ 
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Cnarres] concerned in the ingagement for a perſonal treaty, 


An” 1648. that there would not be a ſufficient number of 


Ly perſons to ſupply the neceſſary offices of the city, 
if that reſtriction in the late ordinance ſhould. 
continue. E | 

Some of the 


3 The twentieth of December, general Fairfax or 
8 dered fifteen or ſixteen of thoſe members whom the 


Ruſnwortk. army had ſecured, to be releaſed, with liberty to 
Vol. VI. reſume their places in the houſe, if they pleaſed. 

. '/ x ah We have juſt ſeen how greatly the countenance of 
Whitelock. 


affairs was changed, thro? the notable turn they took 
on the ſixthand ſeventh of December. The commons 
were now all Independents, openly ſupported by the 
army, and their deſign was equally to deſtroy King, 
Obſervation Monarchy, Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery. As for 


on the houſe 
of lords, : , 
tho? in vain, to haſten the accommodation, they 


ſaw themſelves, ſince this revolution, obliged to fol- 
low the ſtream, which was too rapid to be oppoſed. 


There were in the houſe but few peers, moſt of | 


them indeed Preſbyterians, but too weak, in their 

preſent ſituation, to aſſert their negative voice, and 

their other privileges. While the King was able 

to protect ſuch as applied to him, their lordſhips re- 

tained ſome authority, becauſe they were not with- 
out a reſourſe, if flighted by the commans : but, 
after Naſeby-fight, the caſe was altered. The 
commons aſſumed ſuch a ſuperiority, that the peers 
had no other way to ſupport themſelves, but by 
approving, or feigning to approve whatever was 
done by the lower-houſe, for fear of creating a rup- 
ture which muſt have been fatal to them, ſince they 
would have been utterly at a loſs how to proceed. 
If they were obliged to behave in this manner while 
their own party prevailed in that houſe, it is no 
wonder they did not dareto deviate from this politic 
procedure when the Independents had gained the 
aſcendant. To what purpoſe would it have been to 
reſiſt the torrent? We ſhall preſently fee their firſt 
oppoſition to a material point irrecoverably ruined 
them. They therefore who cenſure them for too 
much compliance with the tranſactions ſince the ſixth 
of December, 1648, ought to remember, that this 
is not a matter wherein we are to reaſon upon the 
general ideas of the Engliſh parliament's conſtitu- 
tion, but rather upon the particular idea of the ſitua- 
tion this parliament was in at that juncture. 

Since the Independents were maſters in parlia- 

: ment, petitions againſt King Charles came in fo faſt, 
pon the ; . 
King. that ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome one being pre- 
Ruſhworth, ſented to the commons, particularly from the gari- 
Vol. VII. ſons, which were part of the army. Lambert being 
p.367, 1373, returned from Scotland, the regiments under his 
* command failed not preſenting a petition agreeable 
p-. 1369. to the army's remonſtrance. Somerſetſhire, where 
the King had formerly many adherents, diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf, on this occaſion, above all the reſt, by pre- 
ſenting a petition, deſiring that ſpeedy and effectual 
juſtice _ be executed upon the chief delinquent, 
i. e. the King. The commons were ſo pleaſed with 
ſuch a petition from a whole county that, to in- 
courage others to follow this example, the petitio- 
ners were called in and received the houſe's thankful 
acknowledgment z and the petition with the order of 
thanks were forthwith printed and publiſhed. It 
does not however appear that other counties did 
the like : only Norfolk, ſome few daysafter, deſired 
by a petition, that the King himſelf might be 
brought to impartial juſtice. h 
Commiteeap Finally, on the twenty-third of December, the 
gone - houſe of commons having, purſuant to the army's 
. deſires, determined on bringing to a trial the chief 
him. delinquents, and intending to begin with the King, 


Sundry peti- 


tions for juſtice 


p. 1372. 


the houſe of lords, who had uſed their indeavor, 


appointed a commitee of thirty- eight to draw up a CHARILZSI 
charge, and for that purpoſe to receive all informa- Ax' 1648. 
tions and examinations of witneſſes for the matters of — 
fact againſt him. | | ; 
This ſame day, the fleet under the earl of War- Ruſhworth, 
wick's command, ſent general Fairfax a declaration, Vol. VII. 
that they concurred with the army in their remon- Þ; 1370. 
ſtrance. This redounded not much to the honor of Val 
that noble admiral, who having been one of the p. 186. 
Preſbyterians chief leaders, was the very firſt who Whitelock. 
quired his party to join with the Independents. The fleet ſides 
His Majeſty's trial being thus reſolved (a reſolu- oy the 
tion projected by ſeveral officers of the army, when — 4 
he firſt retired to the iſle of Wight) colonel Har- Ruſnworth. 
riſon was ordered to remove him from Hurſt-caſtle Vol. VII. 
to Windſor. The whole time this Prince was in P. 1370. 
the iſle of Wight, he held a private correſpondence 5; "575; _ 
with lord Newburgh. Since his being at Hurſt, * Ot 
that nobleman had found means to acquaint him, Stratagem for 
he was to be removed to Windſor ; and, as his the King's 
houſe was in the road (1), counſelled him to indeavor — 

KS p . ed. 
dining there, and to complain of his horſe's pace; Clarendon. 
promiſing to ſupply him with one of the ſwifteſt in Vol. III. 
all England, by means whereof he might attempt p. 190, 1914 
his eſcape. Accordingly, all the morning Charles Ludlow. 


complained, that his horſe went very uneaſy, and 


managed ſo artfully, that he was conducted to dine 
with lord Newburgh: but when his Majeſty came 
there, he was preſently told, that the horſe ſo much 
depended on was, the day before, lamed with a 
kick. This ſtratagem failing, King Charles was xx, js brought 
conveyed to Windſor, where he was kept *till the to Windfor, 
nineteenth of January, 1648-9, when he was re- and thence to 
moved to St. James's. St. James's. 
He was no ſooner at Windſor, than the council Is treated 
of war ordered laying aſide all thoſe ceremonies without any 
uſed towards Kings, as ſerving upon the knee, &c. *ftheuſualce: 
and moſt of his domeſtics were diſmiſſed. For Ruſhwöorth. 
tho? the council of war had not then any right to Vol. VII. 
take upon them, yet they daily incroached upon the p. 1376. 
privileges of both houſes, who acted wholly by Whitelock. 
their direction. 5 
Notice has been already taken of the common- Ordinance 
council of London's repreſentation concerning the touching the 
election of a lord-mayor, and other city-officers, election of the 
The houſe of commons, having heard the report of 13 
their commitee appointed for that purpoſe, ordered, Idem. 
that their former ordinance ſhould. be punctually Ruſhworth, 
executed; not regarding that the magiſtrates of Vol. VII. 
London ſhould be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt P-1395 1369, 
ſubſtantial citizens, provided they were of the reign- 37. 
ing party. They e ordered, that thencefor- 
wards freemen ſhould not be obliged to take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. © 
That ſame day, being the twenty-eighth of De- P- 1376. 
cember, the commitee appointed to conſider of 
drawing up a charge againſt King Charles, reported  _ 
an ordinance for attainting him of high-treaſon, 
and for trying him by ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould 
be named in the ordinance, which, being read the 
firſt time, was ordered to be read again next morn- 
ing. But, as the houſe knew their ordinance would 
be approved at the third reading, they paſſed an 
act tor. erecting a High Court of Juſtice, with 
power to try the King. The preface to this ex- 
traordinary act was as follows: viz. | 
« Whereas it is notorious, That Charles Stuart, preface of the 
«© the now King of England, not content with ordinance, for 
<« thoſe many incroachments which his predeceſſors erecting a 
*« had made upon the people in their rights and _ - 
** freedoms, hath had'a wicked deſign totally to p. 1379. 
«© ſubvert the ancient and fundamental laws and | 
ce liberties of this nation, and in their ſtead to intro- 


(1) The lodge in the King's park at Bagſhot. 
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% duce an arbitrary and tyrannical government; 
«© and that, beſide all other evil ways and means 
eto bring this deſign to paſs, he hath proſecuted 
« 1t with fire and ſword, levied and maintained a 
„ cruel war in the land againſt the parliament and 
% kingdom, whereby the country hath been miſe- 
& rably waſted, the public treaſure exhauſted, trade 
« decayed, thouſands of people murdered, and in- 
« finite other miſchiefs commited ; for all which 
« high and treaſonable offenſes, the ſaid Charles 
«« Stuart might long ſince juſtly have been brought 
« to exemplary and condign puniſhment. Where- 
« as alſo the parliament, well hoping that the 
«« reſtraint and impriſonment of his perſon, after it 
ce had pleaſed God to deliver him into their hands, 
« would have quieted the diſtempers of the king- 
dom, did forbear to proceed judicially againſt 


him; but found, by ſad experience, that ſuch 


<< their remiſneſs ſerved only to incourage him and 
«© his complices in the continuance of their evil 
«« practiſe, and in raiſing new commotions, rebel- 
« lions and invaſions, For prevention therefore 
& of the like, or greater inconveniencies, and to 
* the end no chief officer, or magiſtrate whatſoever 
« may hereafter preſume, traiterouſly and mali- 
<« ciouſly, to imagine or contrive the inſlaving or 
& deſtroying of the Engliſh nation, and to expect 
„ impunity for ſo doing: Be it ordained and in- 
«© acted, by the commons in parliament, and it is 
& hereby ordained and inacted by the authority 
«© thereof, that Thomas lord Fairfax, Oliver 
« Cromwell, Henry Ireton, eſquires, Sir Hardreſs 
&« Waller, knight, Philip Skippon (with a hun- 


6 dred and forty-five others) ſhall be, and are 


The lords re- 
ject it. 

Jan. 3. 
Clarendon, 
Vol. III. 

p. 187. 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. VII. 


p- 1382. 


* Alſo the earl 
of Denbigh, 
ſpeaker. 


Votes of the 
commons, 
that the peers 
concurrence 
was not ne- 
ceſſary. 

P- 1382. 


time adjourned for ten days. 


& hereby appointed and required to be commiſ- 
4 ſioners and judges for the hearing, trying and 
* adjudging of the ſaid Charles Stuart, &c. (1)” 
This ordinance for trying his _— paſſed in 
the houſe of commons, the ſecond of January, and 
was ſent up the ſame day to the lords for their con- 
currence. Since the ſixth of December, the upper- 
houſe had conſiſted only of nine peers, the reſt 
having abſented themſelves, that they might not be 
obliged to countenance the commons outragious 
proceedings : but on notice, that the ordinance 
would that day be ſent up to the lords, there came 
more peers than uſual, as the earls of Northumber- 
land, Mancheſter, Rutland, lords North, Rochford, 
Maynard, Dacres, in all ſixteen. * The ordinance 
being read, was unanimouſly rejected. However 
to gain time, if poſſible, their lordſhips agreed to 
acquaint the commons, that they would ſend an- 
ſwer by meſſengers of their own; and at the ſame 
This artifice was 
fruitleſs. The commons, having ordered the upper- 
houſe's journal to be examined, and finding the 
ordinance was rejected, voted. ** That all mem- 
ce bers of the houſe. of commons, and others, ap- 


“ painted to act in any ordinance wherein the 


« lords were joined, ſhall be impowered to fat, 
ce act and execute, in the ſaid ſeveral commitees 
ce of themſelves, notwithſtanding the houſe of peers 
« join not with them.“ And therefore they or- 


r 


dered the names of ſix lords, who had been ap- Crantesl | 


pointed for judges, to be left out of the commiſ- An? 1648. 
ſion, and others to be nominated in their ſtead, wy 
Among theſe latter was ſerjeant Bradſhaw, who 

was afterwards choſen preſident of the high court 

of juſtice. Then, the houſe voted 

© 1, That the people, under God, are the ori- Other votes, 
e pinal of all juſt power. | Jan. 4. 

& 2, That the commons of England aſſembled CE, 
& in parliament, being choſen by, and repreſenting -. — 
the people, have the ſupreme authority of this 
& nation. | a | | 3: 

„ 3, That whatſoever is inacted and declared 
law by the commons of England, aſſembled in 
6e parliament, hath the force of law, and all the 
« people of this nation are included thereby, altho' 
ce the conſent and concurrence of the King and houſe 
e of peers be not had thereunto (2), 

Theſe principles, tho? directly contrary to the 
true conſtitution of the Engliſh government, were 
however very agreeable to thoſe of the Independents, 
whoſe intention was to convert the Monarchy into a 
Republic. 

The ordinance for trying his Majeſty, with the 74cm: 
amendments requiſite to be made, for want of the Ruſhworth; 
lords concurrence, paſſed the houſe of commons, Vol. VII. 
the ſixth of January. p. 1384. 

The following days, to the twentieth; were 
imployed in preparation for the trial; the like 
whereof had never yet been ſeen in the univerſe. 

I intend not to ſwell this hiſtory with the circum- 

ſtances of this moſt memorable trial. They are to 

be found in a little book, intitled. A True Ac- See State- 

ce count of the Trial of Charles Stuart, &c.” pub- Trials. 
liſhed at London in 1650, and tranſlated into Vol. I. 
French, wherein nothing is omited. I imagine I 

ſhall do the reader no injury, to refer him to this 

little book, which is not ſcarce, and which will in- 

form him of all particulars (3). I ſhall content my- Noſt material 
ſelf therefore with briefly obſerving what to me points in King 
ſeems moſt material in this affair. Charles's tria 

1. The high court of juſtice obſerved the ſame 
rules in trying the King, as 1n judging a com- 
mon malefactor, there being no precedent of ſuch a 
trial. | 

II. The principal article of the accuſation was, ,, 3 
that the Kink Td wer againſt the parliament, — 
which was undeniable: the ſeveral ſieges and battles war againſt 
were evident proofs of it. But this ought not to the parlia- 
have been the principal point: it ſhould have been ment. 
proved, that he was the aggreſſor and real author of 
this war; for it is manifeſt that, had this war been 
only defenſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. 

And yet, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have 
put the. parliament under a neceſſity of defending 
themſelves, and this point, which was the chief, 
not only was not proved, but even unattempted to 
be ſo. The witneſſes depoſitions tended not to ſhew, 
that this Prince had forced the parliament to take 
arms, but only that he had been ſeen ſword in hand 
againſt the parliament, and giving orders to levy 
war, The queſtion, which of the two commenced 
war (King or parliament) ought to have been fully 


We 


— — Y * 


| ſes decl 150, anuary 1. That, by the fundamental laws of this realm, it is treaſon in the King of 
11 time bs | Mi W war againſt the parliament and kingdom of England. Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. 


p. 1380. 


(2) Theſe votes, ſays Ruſhworth (p. 1383, of the ſame volume) being reported to the houſe, they put them one 
after another to the queſtion, and there was not one negative voice to any one of them. At this time 
Mr. Elſynge deſired to be diſmiſſed from being clerk of the parliament, becauſe (ſays Whitelock, Mem. p. 364) of 
his own knowledge, he would have no hand in the bufineſs of the King. He was a juſt and honeſt man, and a 
moſt excellent clerk. -—— Jan. 6. The commitee of eſtates in Scotland reſiding in London, wrote a letter to the 
commons, deſiring they would not proceed to try or execute the King, without the advice of their nation. Ruſhworth, 


Vol. VII. p. 1384. 
(3) John Bradl 


Sun ſellors aſüſtants to draw up the charge againſt the King. | 
CORDED f Wosz isn, clerks to the court. Ludlow, Vol. I. p. 275. 


o 


Mr. Phelps and mr. 


* 


aw, ſerjeant at law, was preſident of the court. William Steele, dr. Doriſlaus, and mr. Aſke, were 


John Coke, ſollicitor. Serjeant Dandy, ſerjeant at arms, 


cleared, 


| 
| 
1 
þ 
| 
| 
: 
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CHrarLEs1 cleared. But tho? it had been ſo, to the King's dil- | and betray the truſt lodged in him by his people : ChARLES! 
Ax 1648. advantage, who knows not, that he who actually be- he is nevertheleſs bound to obſerve them himſelf, An? 1648. 
| WYN gins a war is not always the aggreſſor ! This was a | and cauſe them to be obſerved by the ſubject; this. 


point of great diſcuſſion, and which unbiaſſed judges 
would have found difficult to decide: for, on recol- 
lection of what has been advanced in the hiſtory of 
this reign, it will be obſerved that, tho? it is evi- 
dent King Charles governed arbitrarily for ſome 
years, the ground of the war he undertook was not 
in maintenance of this arbitrary power. He had 
fully conſented to the annulling his uſurpations: 
but the war's ground, on his part, was the defenſe 
of that power which appertains to the Engliſh 
Kings by the laws of England. On the parliament's 
ſide, the war's ground was, That, in a ſuppoſition, 
King Charles could not any more be truſted, they 
would have diveſted him of the power his legal pre- 
rogativesaſſorded him to return to his priſtine courſes, 
1 futurely as he had done formerly. His 
ajeſty was unwilling to be curbed, and the parlia- 
ment would ſet bounds to his power. This was 
the true ground of their quarrel, and the ſubſequent 
wars. It was not therefore eaſy to determine who 
vas the firſt author thereof. The King refuſed to 
give other ſecurity for his future conduct than his 
word; and the parliament pretended to have ſtrong 
| reaſons to ſuſpect the word of a Prince who had ſo 
often broke it. To determine on which ſide juſtice 
and reaſon lay, King Charles's heart muſt have 
been inſpected, to know whether he was ſin— 
cere, or intended to deceive his parliament. On the 
other hand, it was neceſſary to know, whether the 
parliament's directors had not ſome other end than 
public benefit, and whether private intereſts were 
not concealed under that pretext. But all this could 
be known only to the Omniſcient Creator. And 
yet, the parliament, being judge and party, ſup- 
poſed, without alleging any proof, that King 
Charles was the aggreſſor and ſole author of the 
war. 
Of the par- III. There are, in hiſtory, frequent inſtances of 
liament's Kings aſſaſſinated by their ſubjects, in conſequence 


making them- either of ic hatr r of private revenge 
{elves his Ma- P ublic ed, 0 P Se, 


on La a 
* hiſtory furniſhes, even ſince the Conqueſt, exam- 


ples of two Kings ſolemnly depoſed and impr1- 
ſoned: but, 'till Charles I, it no where appears, 
that any King was ever tried for his lite, betore his 
own ſubjects, as judges. I ſhall ſay nothing here of 
other Sovereigns, who are poſſeſſed of a greater autho- 
rity over their vaſſals than are the Kings of England; 
tor there may be a wide difference between Sove- 
reigns in that reſpect. But confining myſelf wholly 
to the kingdom of England, and ſuppoſing the 
conſtitution of the government ſuch as it was from 


or of the intereſt of ſome faction. The Engliſh 


is a principle generally acknowledged. But what 
is this obligation, if the obſervance of the laws de- 
pends ſolely on his will, and there be no juſt means 
to compel him to obſerve them, or puniſh him 
when he breaks them ? Will it not be a mere empry 
ſound, without any meaning? And will not the 
Engliſh government be as arbitrary as that of any 
other region throughout the globe ? Since there- 
fore the laws have not decreed any penalty againſt 
a King who ſhould neglect his duty, or the manner 
to conſtrain him to diſcharge it; and as, never- 
thelcſs, he is bound by the fame laws to procure the 
oblervance thereof, and to obſerve them himſelf, 
the nation's repreſentative in parliament is, of 
courſe, to call him to account, ſince no other means 
can poſſibly be deviſed. Suppoſing the King has 
violated the nation's moſt fundamental laws, ſhall 
foreigners be applied to, in order to bring him to 
Juſtice? Can a King of England, contrary to ex- 
perience, be fuppoled under any impoſſibility of 
breaking a nation's fundamental laws, of indea- 
voring to ſubvert them, and of eſtabliſhing deſ- 
potiſm ? Will it be maintained, that he may do it 
with impunity ? But if he is aſſured of impunity, 
what difference is there between the Engliſh, and 
the moſt deſpotic governments, ſince its preſerva- 
tion will folely depend on the King's probity and 
will? It he runs no hazard in attempting to alter 
the conſtitution, after ten attempts, he will try 
again, even till he ſucceeds. As to the objection, 
That leſs violent means than war may be uſed to 
oblige Kings to the obſervance of the laws, and 
leſs unjuſt and extraordinary, than taking away 
their lives, to puniſh them for ſuch violation: 
it is anſwered, This is true, and the parlia- 
ment had accordingly tried to ſecure the govern- 
ment by other methods, as by demanding of his 
Majeſty, that all power of the militia might be 
lodged in both houſes; had his Majeſty agreed 
to it, the realm would have been in peace, and 
the peoples jealouſies have ceaſed : but he had 
taken arms to prevent the parliament's uſing theſe 
means; a clear evidence that his deſign was to 
maintain himſelf in a condition to alter the govern- 
ment when he ſhould have opportunity. This un- 
juſt war had been the occaſion of infinite miſchiefs ; 
had deſtroyed many thouſands of his ſubjects, and 
ruined all the reſt ; and if he was brought to a trial, 
it was not ſo much to puniſh him for violating the 


laws, as for prefering the unjuſt and violent way of 


arms, before the expedients offered him to prevent 
his breaking them 1n after times, i077 


the Corqueſt to Charles I, I ſhall briefly ſer forth | King Charles's advocates ſay, 1. Tho' the Kings Reaſons a- 
what has been ſaid, for and againſt fo extraordi- | of England have not ſo much authority in their gainſt the 


nary a trial. Firſt, it is demanded, On what law, | realm as ſome other Potentates, it follows not that parliament. a 


natural or poſitive, was founded the right aſſumed 
by the parliament of England to try their King? 
The moſt plauſible anſwer, in v indication of the par- 
liament's proceedings, is as follows. | 
Reaſons for Accor ding to the conſtitution of the Engliſh 80 
the parlia- vernment, the King is no leſs bound than the ſub- 
ment. ject, to obſerve the laws to which himſelf, or pre- 


dcceſſors aſſented, which is the principal clauſe of the 


coronation-oath. If this obligation be equal on both 
ſides, there muſt be therefore equally means to procure 


its being diſcharged, in caſe of neglect. As for the 


ſubject, there is no manner of difficulty: the penalties 


againſt offenders are univerſally known, and the 


courts of juſtice are appointed to inflict the ſame. It 
is true, the laws have ordained no penalty on ſuch 
Kings as diſcharge not their duty, as well thro? re- 
ſpect to the regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot be ſup- 


zoſed that the King, to whom the execution of the 
| $26 is commited, ſhould be the firſt to break them, 


they may be put upon a level with the ſubjects, and 
made equally accountable for their actions. 

2, The principle laid down for baſis, that 
there is equal obligation on both King and ſubject 
to obſerve the law, is falſe, and conſequently the 
whole reaſoning founded thereon of no force or 


validity. For, as private perſons are intruſted 


only with their own conduct, nothing can exempt 
them from due obſervance of the laws. But Kings 
being intruſted with the government of the ſtate, 
and execution of the laws, they have conſequently 


power tb qualify them on certain occaſions, other- 
wiſe this truſt Would be to no purpoſe. The laws 
could not foreſee every thing, and there are occa- 


ſions Where it is abſolutely neceſſary for the public 
good, to act contrary to them, or at leaſt, to fuſ- 
pend the obſervance of them; and therefore, the 


obligation of King and ſubject is not equal. 


3. Admiting that his Majeſty had violated ſome 
of 
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Cu ARLESI of the realm's fundamental lows, and levied war 


Ax' 1648. againſt his parliament after the moſt unjuſt manner, 
— it did not follow that he might be puniſhed with 


death, by reaſon he has neither ſuperior nor equal 
in the kingdom, and he could have none but ſub- 
jects for his judges. Beſide, he was the fountain of 
juſtice; and it was abſurd to make liable to juſtice 
him from whom juſtice flows and derives its whole 
authority. 

4. According to this ſuppoſition, the chance of 
war having put him in the power of his enemies, he 
might have been detained in priſon, and prevented 


from doing miſchief, *till he was prevailed with to 


grant all the ſecurities required : but there was a 
wide difference between impriſonment and death ; 
as the firſt could be conſidered as a reaſonable and 
neceſſary precaution, and the other as a puniſh- 
ment ſubjects were not impowered to inflict on 
their Sovereign, as indeed the like had never been 
heard of. 

5. But the ſuppoſition, that King Charles had 
violated the laws, and levied unjuſt war againſt his 

arliament, was very far from being well-grounded. 

Firſt, as to the Jaws, if that Prince, miſ-led by evil 
counſels, had on ſome occaſions carried his power 
too far, when the parliament made him ſenſible of 
the ill conſequences of this conduct, he had chear- 
fully and willingly renounced the exorbitant power 
to which he before believed himſelf to be juſtly in- 
titled. He had, without delay, conſented to all the 
acts tendered him on that ſubject, and agreed, that 
his moſt intimate counſellors ſhould be brought to 
juſtice. The parliament had accepted this repara- 
tion, without expreſſing the leaſt deſire of making 
him ſuffer for his paſſed faults: after that, it was ab- 
ſurd to allege theſe ſame faults, ſo amply repaired, 
as a motive of the juſtice pretended to be exccuted 
upon him. 
6, As for the war he had levied againſt his par- 
liament, it was wrongfully aſſerted, and without the 
leaſt proof, that his Majeſty had raiſed and begun 
it purpoſely to avoid giving his people ſecurity : 
and, under color of deſiring ſecurity for the 
future, a deſire wholly founded upon mere ſuſpi- 
cions and bare poſſibilities,. that the King might 
abuſe his power, it was pretended to ſtrip him of 
all his prerogatives, in a word, of the regal autho- 
rity, and leave him only a ſhadow of royalty. 
Thus, ſuppoſing it true, that his Majeſty did ac- 
tually begin the war, . which was not any how 
proved, it would alſo be true, that the parliament 
had excited it, by attempting, under a vain pre- 
tenſe of- peace and concord, to reduce his Majeſty 
to the abjecteſt and moſt melancholy ſtate a Sove- 
reign can poſſibly be in. Poet C4 [0 

7. The juſtice, pretended to be executed upon 


this Monarch, was founded intirely on two ſuppo- 


ſitions, not ſupported by any proof. The firſt, that 
his Majeſty had undertaken the war, only to free 
himſelf from giving ſecurity. The ſecond, that 


there was reaſon to fear he would imploy . what | 


ſhould be left him in ſubverting the conſti- 

All reaſonable perſons were therefore left 
to judge, whether there was Juſtice in trampling 
upon all Jaws, divine and human, and inflicting 
upon their Sovereign, a capital puniſhment'on two 


POwWer 


tution. 


” 


ſuch raſh ſuppoſitions. 1 

8. With regard to what rapines, deſolations, blood- 
ſhed, or other cälamitous miſchiefs, were Occa- 
ſioned by the wars, before they could be charged 
to his Majeſty's account, it ought. at leaſt to have 
been well proved that he was really author of the 
war: but if this point was fully ſcrutiniſed and 
examined, it would doubtleſs be found, that the 
complainers themſelves could alone be charged 
therewith. 2 36 Ne r 
9. The King was proceeded againſt, for intend- 
| V OL, II. 


of England's commiſſion could grant their Ker, 


(( 


ing to change the government, and render it arbi- CHARLES 
trary and tyrannical: but every Engliſhman was con- Ax' 1648. 


vinced, that the government had never been more de.. 


potic, more tyrannical and more arbitrary than ſince 
this parliament aſſembled. There was ſcarce a law 
but what had been violated. The two houſes had, 
tor ſeveral years, uſurped the ſupreme authority, 
contrary to the known laws: and, lately, the com- 
mons had voted, that all power was lodged in 
them, without the concurrence of King and 
peers; a maxim unknown to the Engliſh, from 
their Monarchy's original foundation. 

10. The commons, in eſtabliſhing by a bare 
vote, that it belonged to them alone to try his Ma- 


jeſty, had plainly declared, they owned neither 


ſuperior nor equal; which was introducing deſpo- 
tiſm in good earneſt. | | 

I1. Laſtly, 'till 1643, the parliament had only 
ſuſpected his Majeſty's intention to alter the govern- 
ment; but aſter the parliament had aſſumed the 
direction, the government was really and truly 
changed. The King was morcover ſuſpected of 
deſigning to alter the eſtabliſhed religion: but the 
parliament had indeed changed it, and reduced it 
to a deplorable contuſion, and the project of this 
unfortunate change had been the true cauſe of theſe 
wars, and of all the ſubſequent calamities. | 


IV. The fourth circumſtance I intend to obſerve, 


is, that King Charles was thrice brought before the 
High-court of Juſtice, and as often called upon to 
anſwer the charge entered againſt him, which was 
read in his hearing: but he conſtantly reſuſed to 
own the authority of the court, and of thoſe who 
erected it. On the other hand, the court would never 
hear his reaſons for. declining their juriſdiction : 


they always took for granted, that they had ſuſfi- 


cient authority to ettabliſh the court; and this 
was the very point his Majeſty would have com- 
bated, but he was never ſuffered. Finally, ſeeing 
he could not prevail to be heard on that ſubject, 
he left his reaſons in writing to this effect. 


ar 


„That no earthly power could juſtly call him Charles's rea- 


(who was their King) in queſtion as a delinquent. 


„ That there were no proceedings juſt againſt 
cc 


cc 
& where he lives. 
CC 


laws. For, on the contrary, it is there ſaid, 


Where the word of a King is, there is power; 
„ and who may ſay unto him, what doſt thou? 
« Eccleſ. viii. 4.” Then, for the law of the land, 
« no impeachment can lie againſt the King, they 
all going in his name: and one of their maxims 
e is, „ That the King can do no wrong.“ Beſide, 
ce the law upon which they grounded their proceed- 
« ings, mult either be old or new. If old, they 
e ought to ſhew it; if new, they ſhould tell what 
„ authority, warranted by the fundamental laws of 
&« the land, had made it, and when. 

„% How the houſe of commons could ere& a 
court. of judicature, which was never one itſelf, 
he left to God and the world to judge, 

« And it was full as ſtrange, that they ſhould 
« pretend to make laws without King, or lords 
«© houſe, to any who had heard ſpeak of the laws 
« of England. And admiting, that the people 


cc 


cc 
(e 


tended power, he ſaw nothing they could ſhew 
for that; for certainly they never aſked the queſ- 
« tion of the tenth man in the kingdom, | 
«© That having concluded, as much as in him 


cc 


e lay, a treaty at Newport, and expecting the 


&« houſe's. agreement thereunto, he vas ſuddenly 
e ſuptiſed and hurried from thence as a priſoner ; 
<< that the higher-houſe, for any thing he could ſee, , 


* was totally excluded; and tor the houſe of com- 
11 D | mons, 


ſons for not 
owning the 


: court's au- 
any man, but what were warranted, either by thority. 


God's laws, or the municipal laws of the country Ruſhworth, 
As for the proceedings againſt Vol VII. 
him, they could not be warranted by God's P. 143+ 
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CnarLesl e mons, it was too well known, that the major- 
ANn' 1648. “ part of them were detained, or deterred from 
— << bing: ſo, as if he had no other, this would 
<« have been a ſufficient reaſon for him to proteſt 
« againſt the lawfulneſs of their pretended court. 
« That the arms he took up, were only to de- 
& fend the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
« againſt thoſe who had ſuppoſed his power had 

« totally changed the ancient government (1). 


of ENGLAND. Boo XXI. 


King Charles refuſing to anſwer before the CuAxLESI 
High-court of Juſtice, his refufal was, according Ax' 1648: 
to the laws of England, taken for a confeſſion, 
and ſentence of death paſſed upon him, the twenty. Sentence pro- 
ſeventh of January (3). . A little before his ſen. Jo" <*d upon 
tence was pronounced, he earneſtly defired to be — ror ay 
heard before the two houſes, ſaying, he had ſome- heard. 8 


thing of great - may to offer them: but his Ruſhworth, 
requeſt was rejected. It is generally believed, he Vol. VII. 


9 — 
—— — 2 2 — —2— — — 


of Grey's- inn, who ſaid: That, on the thirtieth 
ce of September laſt, having acceſs to, and diſ- 
« courſe with the King at Newport, he told him 
4e that, ſince his Majeſty had juſtified the parlia- 
« ment's taking up arms, by conſenting to the pre- 
<« face of the bill, he did not queſtion, but moſt of 
<« the Preſbyterian party, both ſoldiers and others, 
* would ſtick cloſe to him.” Whereto Charles 
replied: That he would have all his old friends 
« know, that tho? for the preſent he was con- 
„ tented to give the parliament leave to call 
<« their own war what they pleaſed, yet that he 


« neither did then, nor ever ſhould decline the 


ce juſtice of his own cauſe.” Moreover, upon 
the deponent's ſaying, ** That his buſineſs was 
64 x retarded thro! want of commiſſions.” 
The King made anſwer , „That being upon a 
« treaty, he would not diſhonor himſelf ; but if 
<« the deponent would go over to the Prince his 
„ ſon (who had full authority from him) he, or 
« any for him, ſhould receive whatever commiſ- 
« ſions ſhould be defired.” That moreover he 
expreſſed much joy, that his good ſubjects would 
ingage themſelves for his reſtoration. 


firmed, that not one unbiaſed Engliſh writer 
upon this ſubject is to be met with. Some had 
no other view than their royal maſter's juſtifica- 
tion; and others, whoſe aim was to juſtify the par- 
liament, could not do it without loading that 
Monarch, and rendering him odious. We muſt 
therefore proceed with the utmoſt caution when 
we are in ſearch of this King's character, for fear 
of being miſ- led, and drawn into error, by the 
different repreſentations the hiſtorians have exhi- 
bited to their readers. Notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties, 1 ſhall ſuccinctly deliver my ſen- 
— free from all party-paſſion and preju- 

ce. | | 

I find not the commendations given to 
King Charles the Firſt, with regard to ſobriety, 
temperance and chaſtity, ever conteſted. "A 
agree likewiſe, that he was a good huſband, a 
good father, and a good maſter. But ſome ac- 


Remarkable V. Of all the witneſſes examined againſt King | intended to propoſe to the parliament, that he I, 14 8. 
depoſitions Charles (2), there was not (as I hinted) one who would abdicate the crown in favor of his eldeſt — * 
againſt his proved that Prince to have been really author of | ſon. ; 
| So , the war. But among the depoſitions, two very] This ſentence was executed the thirtieth of Ja- He is exe- 
| Vol. VII. particular ones muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppol- | nuary, 1648-9, on a ſcaffold erected in the ſtreet, cuted. 

p. 1406, ing they were neither forged nor altered. The under the Banqueting-houſe windows, at White- Ruſbworth, 
firſt ſhews the King was much leſs inſenſed againft | hall (4). His Majeſty ſuffered death with exem- * 
the Independents than againſt the Preſbyterians, tho? | plary conſtancy, and without ſhewing the leaſt —— 
afterwards he had but too much cauſe to know, that | ſigns of weakneſs or conſternation. His body, 
the principles of the former were more deſtructive | after having been for ſome days expoſed to view, 
to him than thoſe of the latter. The ſecond ſeems | in one of the chambers at Whitehall, was car- 
to prove this Prince not to have acted with fince- | ried to Windſor, and buried, without any pomp, 
rity, even in the Newport treaty. in St. George's chapel (5). ; 

2.3414 A ſcrivener of London * depoſed, that the] It is no eaſy matter to give a juſt and exact King 

Richard commitee of Safety being informed, that Charles | character of Charles I, amidſt the orbitant Charles 

— was privately negociating with the Independents, | eulogeis beſtowed on him by ſome, and the charatter, 
ſent the deponent to Oxford, under color of car- | calumnies wherewith others have indeavored to 
rying his Majeſty propoſals from the Indepen- | blacken his reputation. Had the factions, which 
dents : that he was introduced to him by the earl | took birth in his reign, expired alſo when he did, 
of Briſtol, and received orders to acquaint the | we might have found in the hiſtories of that time, 
leading Independents, from his Majeſty, that if | compoſed after the troubles were over, a candid- 
they would take his part againſt the parliament, | neſs and impartiality which might help to form 
he would grant them whatever freedom they re- | a true judgment of this Prince's character. But 
quired, | |] theſe fame parties continuing in the following 

p. 1413. The ſecond depoſition was of Henry Gooche, | reigns, with a mutual animoſity, it may be at. 


cuſe him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of ſuffering 


his Queen to have too much aſcendant over him, 
and too large a ſhare in ftate-affairs (6). The king- 
dom being Proteſtant, and her Majeſty a very 
zealous Romaniſt, her power, which ſhe greatly 


(1) This, ſays the King, I intended to ſpeak in Weſtminſter-hall, on Monday, Jan. 22, but, againſt reaſon, was hin- 


dered to ſhew my reaſon. 


— 


(2) See their names at length in Echard's Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 633, and their depoſitions in Ruſhw-orch, Vol. VII. p. 1406, &c, 


and in State-trials. 


(3) See the Names, &c. of thoſe preſent in Ruſhworth, Vol. VII. p. 1416 ; and in Heath, p. 196. &c. 
(4) Two men in diſguiſes and vizors, ſtood upon the ſcaffold for executioners. Whitelock, p. 375. Wil 


liam FHulet 


and by them, that ſame day, removed to Windſor, whither came, by 


was tried and condemned, Octob. 15, 1660, for being one of them. State-Trials, Vol. II. p 381, &c. In the ſame trial it 
is ſaid, That Brandon the hangman cut of the King's head, p. 385. 
Cromwell. 

(5) After the King's head was ſtruck off, at one blow, his body was put in a coffin, covered with black velvet, 
and removed to his lodging-room in Whitehall. Being imbalmed, it was delivered, February 7, to four of his 
ſervants, Herbert, Mildmay, Preſton, and Joyner, who had been appointed to wait upon him during his impriſonment, 


permiſſion, the duke of Richmond, the marquis of 


Hertford, that earls of Southampton and Lindſey, with dr. Juxon biſhop of London. Colonel Whichcot, the governor, not 
permiting the biſhop to ſay the burial-office, according to the liturgy, the body was filently interred, February 9, in a 
vault about the middle of the choir, over againſt the eleventh ftall on the Sovereign's fide, near Henry VIII, and Jane 
Seymour, with this — in — letters, on a fillet of lead, KING CHARLES, 1648. The whole funeral charge 
erbert's Mem. 27 | | 


8. ) 
Warwick (p. 204.) ſays, that King Charles was always more chairy of the Queen's perſon, than of 


came but to 2291. 
(6) Sir Philip 
his buſineſs,” 


%.. - 


Others ſay, it was colonel Joyce. Life of 
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CHARLESI abuſed in geting the moſt important imploys 
An? 1648. confered on Papiſts, muſt have been looked on 
Wyn with a jealous eye. This was the chief ground of 


Clarendon, 
Vol. III. p. 


197 


that notion ſpread about the kingdom, that the 
court intended to reſtore Popery in England. 

«© He was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that no 
“ temptation could diſpoſe bim to a wrongful 
& action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to him, 
< that he believed it to be juſt,” Theſe are 
lord Clarendon's own words, which may be very 
true, if applied to the concerns of particular 
perſons. ut beſide the juſtice which a King 
ought to adminiſter impartially, to private perſons, 
there is another kind of juſtice due from him, to 
all his people in general. With reſpect to this 
latter, it may juſtly be doubted, that lord Cla- 


rendon's encomium is inconſiſtent with the project 


of altering the conſtitution, and aſſuming a power 
which certainly was illegal: nay, I do nor believe 
this to have been one of the affairs ſecreted from 
him ; but ſhould rather think it was by him that 
his miniſters and courtiers framed their conduct, 
and adapted their notions to his, in order to 
make their court, and advance their fortune. 
No Prince was, perhaps, ever ſo punctual and 
regular in his devotions, both public and private. 
This was of ſome uſe to him, to repel the charge 
of his not being well- affected to the Proteſtant 
religion; and he knew how to improve it occa- 


———— 


ſionally. 


He abhorred all debauchery, and could not in- 

dure a profane or obſcene expreſſion. His court 
was very different from that of his father, where pro- 
faneneſs and obſcenity were but too much in vogue. 
It is hard to conceive, how the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was inured to King James's ways, could 
accommodate himſelf to the gravity and ſeverity of 
King Charles, or how King Charles could adapt 
himſelf to the manners of that duke. 
King James was profuſe, and his Son Charles in- 
clined towards avarice : but this failing may be 
excuſed by the confideration, that from the begin- 
ing to the end of his reign he never abounded with 
money. 

His adverſaries would repreſent him as a cruel 
and bloody-thirſty tyrant. But, as they have not been 
able to 12 * him with any particular action 
denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it is eaſy to perceive, 
this charge is founded on the fuppoſition of his 
having been author of a war wherein ſo much 
blood was laviſhed. | 

Sincerity, as appears in his hiſtory, was not his 
favorite virtue. He made frequent uſe of mental 
reſervations concealed in ambiguous terms and ge- 
neral expreſſions, whereof he reſerved the explica- 
tion for a proper place and ſeaſon. On this ac- 
count, the parliament could never confide in his 
promiſes, wherein was always either ſome ambi- 
guous term, or ſome reſtriction which rendered 
them uſeleſs. This may be ſaid to be one of the 
main cauſes of his ruin, becauſe giving thereby 
occaſion of diſtruſt, it was nor ' poſſible to find 
any expedient for a pacification with his two 
houſes. He was thought to act with ſo little 
probity in his ingagements, that it was believed 
there was no dependence on his word. The 
parliament could not even reſolve to debate on 
this Prince's propoſitions, ſo convinced were they 
of his ability to hide his real intentions under equi- 
vocal expreſſions: but they ſent him their own 
propoſitions, with liberty only of ſaying Content, 
or Not Content; ſo apprehenſive were they of his 
explications. But 1. may be taxed with over- 
loading his ſaid Majcſty on the point of ſincerity, I 
think it incumbent on me, to jultify what I adyance 


earl of Clarendon. 


cc 


machination, have brought his 


urances to his parliament of his 


tries of ſtate, and lords-lieutenants 


dry important occaſions, 


Iriſh and Engliſh, always looked on 


aled : but it follows not that the 


| had any inclination to Popery, or 


+» 4 
td. at. DA 


A law inacted by violence and force (ſays 
5 that illuſtrious hiſtorian) is not rightfully inacted, 
was one of thoſe poſitions of Ariftotle, which 335 
has never been ſince contradicted, and was an 

advantage which, being well managed, and 
ſtoutly inſiſted upon, would, in ſpite of all their 


ajeſty's ene- 


mies to a temper of being treated with. But 
I have ſome. cauſe to believe, that even this 
argument, which was unanſwerable, for reject- 
ing the bill“ was applied for the confirming it;“ For exclud: 
and an opinion, that the violence and force ing prelates 
uſed in procuring it, rendered it abſolutely in- 
valid and void, made the confirmation of it 
leſs conſidered, as not being of ſtrength to 
make that act good which was in itſelf null. 
And I doubt this logic had an influence upon 
other acts of no leſs moment than thele. 

Let the reader judge after this, if we may boaſt 
of King Charles's ſincerity ; ſince, even in paſſing 
acts of parliament, which is the moſt authentic 
and ſolemn promiſe a King of England can make; 
he gave his aſſent, merely in a belief of their being 
void in themſelves, and conſequently he was nor 
bound by this ingagement. I paſs over in ſilence 
the manifeſt breach of the Petition of Right, per- 
haps upon the ſame principle, and of his many 
a 


intention to 


maintain their privileges, which he violated with- 
in a few days, becauſe theſe matters have been ſuf- 
ficiently handled in the hiſtory of his reign. 

Some accuſe him of being inclined to the Ro- 
milſh creed; nay, ſome ſcruple not carrying this 
charge ſo high as to ſay, he intended to reſtore 
it in England, Theſe imputations are groundleſs. 
| But it cannot be denied, that he gave occaſion for 
them by his conduct, tho? contrary to his intention; 
During the firſt fifteen years of his reign, Papiſts 
were not only ſcreened from the rigor of the law, 
but incouraged and countenanced, even to ſuch a 
degree, that he made them privy-counſellors, ſecre- 


of counties; 


Two motives led him to this condeſcenſion : one, 
the importunities of his Queen, who was exceſſi- 
vely zealous for her religion, The ſecond, his 
project to render himſelf abſolute, for the execu- 
tion whereof he believed the aſſiſtance of the Ca- 
tholics, as well Engliſh as forelgners, to be very 
neceſſary : but I will not affirm, that her Majeſty, 
and ſome of the miniſtry had not formed, with 
regard to religion, more extenſive projects, which 
they did not think proper to impart to the King. 
The aſſiſtance of the Papiſts, whom Charles had 
managed for another occaſion, became neceſſary 
for his own defenſe, after his breach with the par- 
liament. How unwilling ſoever he feemed to re- 
ceive any aid from Catholics, it is certain many 
were entertained in his ſervice, and that he was 
privately aſſiſted by thoſe of that perſuaſion on ſun- 


Tho? it cannot be proved that he excited the 
Iriſh rebellion, it may however be affirmed, it was 
not againſt him that the Iriſh took arms, ſince they 
never had leſs cauſe to complain than in this and 
the preceding reigns : beſide the Papiſts, both 


this Prince as 


their protector, and were ever ready to aſſiſt him. 
Had he ſucceeded in his deſigns, in all probabi- 
lity, the condition of the Papiſts, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, would have been abundantly 
happier, and the penal laws in great meaſure re- 
— King himſelf 


intended its 


eſtabliſnment. 


by a moſt unexceptionable evidence: I mean the CHARLES 
Ax“ 1648. 
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Cu AL Es 1 eſtabliſhment. In ſhort, that he was a ſincere 


member of the church of England, can ſcarcely be 
doubted, ſince he affirmed it on the ſcaffold, at a 


time when it could not have done him any ſervice 


to diſſemble his religion. | | 

Many ſur- name him *The Martyr ;” pretend- 
ing he-ſuffered death in maintenance of the Prote- 
ſtant religiog's. veritics againſt the Preſbyterians 
and Independents, and call the day of his death 


(which is ſolemniſed annually on the thirtieth of Ja- 


nuary) the: day of his Martyrdom. But there was, 


1. Too great a complication of cauſes which 


brought him to this tragical end, to aſcribe his 


death ſolely to religion. 2. Admiting it fact, that 
religion was the ſole cauſe of his death, it would 
not be univerſally agreed, that he died for defending 


the Proteſtant faith's trutas, ſince, among Protef- 


tants, the Engliſh alone, or rather a good many of 
the Engliſh, hold Epiſcopacy to be a doctrine of 
faith. 3. Tho' dying for Epiſcopacy was really 
martyrdom, King Charles, in his laſt propofals at 
Newport, agreed to reduce Epiſcopacy to little 
more than a cypher. 4. Had he been condemned 
by the Preſbyterians, he might in ſome manner be 
deemed a ſufferer for Epiſcopacy ; but it is evident 
the Preſbyterians had no ſhare in this ſentence, nor 
ever thought of bringing him to a trial: the Inde- 
pendents were the men who condemned and ex- 
ecuted him; and ſurely, it was not on any reli- 
gious account, but to transform the Monarchy into 
a Republic. 5. If the ſcrivener's evidence be true, 
King Charles cannot be ſaid to ſuffer death for ſup- 
porting religion againſt the Independents z fince, ac- 
cording to that man's depoſition, he offered to grant 
them all the liberty they deſired, if they would but 


** 


| 


ENGLAND. Book XXI 


take his part. Howſoever this be, the church of 
England, having recovered, under Charles II, tl 
advantage ſhe had loſt in Charles I's reign, ap- 
pointed the day of his death to be kept yearly with 
taſting and humiltation, which has induced ſome 
people to beſtow on this Prince the glorious title of 
Martyr. 8 | 
To conclude, King Charles the Firſt was in- 
dowed with many virtues, and noble qualities. 
There is even room to believe, that his failings 


flowed wholly from his deſign to inſlave England; 


and if, on ſome occaſions, he followed not exaRt 
the rules of ſincerity, it was only in order to execute 
what he had undertaken with more facility. With- 
out this unfortunate project, he might be counted 
one of the moſt accompliſhed Princes ever, ap- 


| peared on the Engliſh throne (1). The duke. of 
ord 


Buckingham, the earl bf Stratford, archbiſhop 
Laud, and the Queen herſelf (accuſtomed to a go- 
vernment very different from that of Evgland) 
were the perſons who ruined this unhappy. Prince, 
whom they paſſionately deſired to exalt to a pitch 
above that of his predeceſſors. ' But who can forbear 


making a very natural reflection on this ſubject? 1 


mean, on the puniſhment of thoſe evil counſellors, 


and even of his faid Majeſty. Buckingham loft his 


life by the aſſaſſinating hand of a villain : Lau 

Straflord, and the King himſelf left their heads of 
ſcaffolds, and his Queen paſſed the reſidue of her 
days in a melancholy widowhood, being even 
flighted by her neareſt relatives. She however ſur- 
vived long enough to ſee the Prince her ſon's reſto- 
ration; but found not with him all the ſatisfaction 
ſhe expected, which doubtleſs occaſioned her re- 
turn to France, where, in 1669, ſhe diet. 


e 


| (i) Dr. Welwood in his character of King Charles (Mem. p. 68, &c.) has theſe particulars, not taken notice of | by our 
hiſtorian, viz. He was a Prince of a comely preſenſe, of a ſweet, grave, but melancholy afpe&. His face was regular, 


« handſome, and well complexioned ; his body ſtrong, healthy, and well-made ;_ and, tho? of a low ſtature, was capable ta 
« indure the greateſt fatigues. He had a good taſte of learning, and a more than ordinary ſkill in the liberal arts, eſpe- 


« cially painting, ſculpture, architecture, and medals; he acquired the nobleſt collection of any Prince in his time, and 


«« more than all the Kings of England before him. He ſpake ſeveral languages very well, and with a ſingular good 


«« tho' now and then, when warm in diſcourſe, he was inclinable to ſtammer. 


« but his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his ſtile Jaconic,” 


| * . * 
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CHARLES STUART *Kingsf England, 


Before the High-Court of 


January 20--27, 


N Saturday being the twentieth day of Ja- 
nuary, 1648, the lord preſident of the High- 
court of Juſtice, with near fourſcore of the 
members of the ſaid court, having ſixteen gen- 
tlemen with partizans, and a ſword; and a 
2) mace, with their and other officers of tlie ſaid 
court, marching before them, came to the place ordered tb 
be prepared for their ſiting at the Weſt-end of the great hall 
at Weſtminſter ; where the lord preſident, in a crimſon-velvet 
chair, fixed in the midſt of the court, placed himſelf, having 
a deſk with a crimſon- velvet cuſhion before him; the reſt of 
the members placing themſelves on each ſide of him upon ſe- 
veral ſeats, or benches, prepared and hung with ſcarlet for 
that purpoſe ; and the partizans dividing themſelves on each 
ſide of the court before them. 

The court being thus fat, and filence made, the great gate 
of the ſaid hall was ſet open, to the end that all perſons, with- 
out exception, defirous to ſee or hear, might come into it. 
you which the hall was preſently filled, and filence again or- 

ered, | 

This done, colonel T homlinſon, who had the charge of the 
priſoner, was commanded to bring him to the court; who 
within a quarter of an hour's ſpace brought him, attended 
with about twenty officers with partizans, marching before 
him, there being other gentlemen, to whoſe care and cuſtody 
he was likewiſe commited, marching in his rear. | 

Being thus brought up within the face of the court, the ſer- 
jeant at arms, with his mace, received and conducted him ſtrait 
to the bar, having a crimſon-velvet chair ſet before him. At- 
ter a ſtern looking upon the court, and the people in the gal- 
lerics on each ſide of him, he placed himſelt, not at all moving 
his hat, or otherwiſe ſhewipg the leaſt reſpect to the court; 
but preſently roſe up again, and turned about, looking downwards 
upon the guards placed on the left ſide, and on the multitude 
of ſpectators on the right fide of the ſaid great hall. After 
filence made among the people, the act of parliament for the 
trying of Charles Stuart, King of England, was read over by 
the clerk of the court, who far on one ſide of a table covered 
with a rich Turkey-carpet, and placed at the feet of the ſaid 
lord preſident 3 upon which table were alſo laid the ſword and 
mace. | 

Aſter reading the ſaid act, the ſeveral names of the com- 
m iTioners were called over, every one who. was preſent, be- 
ing eighty, as aforeſaid, riſing up, and anſwering to his call. 

Having again placed himſelf in his chair, with his face to- 


„ Clar, Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 195 ——199. Ruſh. Col. Vol. VII. p. 1400. 


Juſtice, for High-Treaſon, 
1648, 24 Car. I. 


wards the court, ſilence being again ordered, the lord preſi- 
ſident ſtobd up, and ſaid: 

Lok Pes1DgNnT. Charles Stuart, Kingof England, the com- 
mons of England aſſembled in parliament being deeply ſen— 
ſible of the calamities which have been brought upon this na- 
ton (which are fixed upon you as the principal author thereof) 
have reſolved to make inquiſition for blood; and according, 
to that debt and duty they owe to juſtice, to God, the 
kingdom, and themſelves, and according to the fundamental 
power which reſts in themſelves, they have reſolved to bring 
you to trial and judgment; and for that purpoſe have conſti- 
tuted this High-court of Juſtice, before which you are 
brought. 

This ſaid, mr. Cook, ſollicitor for the common-wealth 
(ſtanding within a bar on the right hand of the priſoner) of- 
tered to ſpeak : but the King having a ſtaff in his hand, held 
it up, and laid it upon the ſaid mr. Cook's ſhoulder two or 
three times; biding him hold. Nevertheleſs, the lord pre- 
ſident ordering him to go on, he ſaid: 

MR. Cook. My lord, I am commanded to charge Charles 
Stuart, King of England, in the naine of the commons of 
England, with treaſon and high miſdemeanors : I deſire the 
laid charge may be read. 


The ſaid charge being delivered to the clerk of the court, 


the lord preſident ordered it ſhould be read z but the King bid 
him hold. Nevertheleſs, being commanded by the lord pre- 
ſident to read it, the clerk began, and the priſoner fat down 
again in his chair, looking ſometimes on the High-court, ſome- 
times up to the galleries; and having riſen again, and turned 
about to behold the guards and ſpectators, ſat down, 2 
very ſternly, and with a countenance not at all moved, *till 
theſe words, viz. Charles Stuart to be a tyrant and traitor, 
« Kc.“ were read; at which he laughed, as he fat, in the 
face of the court, | 1 

The charge being read, the lord preſident replied : 

Ly PRs. Sir, you have now heard your charge, 'con- 
taining ſuch matter as appears in it; you find that, in the 
cloſe of it, it is prayed to the court, in the behalf of the com- 
mons of England, that you anſwer to your charge. The court 
expects your anſwer. : 

King. I would know by what power I am called hither, I 
was not long ago in the iſle of Wight: how I came there, is 
a longer ſtory than I think it fit at this time for me to ſpeak 
of ; but there I entered into a treaty with both houſes of par- 
lament, with as much public faith as it is poſſible to be had of 
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HARLES STUART, 


any 
norable lords and gentlemen, and treated honeſtly and uprightly : 
I cannot ſay but they did very nobly with me, we were upon 
the conclufion of the treaty, Now I would know by what 
authority, I mean Jawful ; there are many unlawful authorities 
in the world, thieves and robbers by the highways ; but I 
would know by what authority I was brought from thence, 
and carried from place to place, and I know not what ; and 
when I know what lawful authority, 1 ſhall anſwer. Remem- 
ber I am your King, your lawful King, and what fins you 
bring upon your heads, and the judgment of God upon this 
land: think well upon it, I ſay, think well upon it, before 

ou go farther from one fin to a greater: therefore let me 

now by what lawful authority I am ſeated here, and I ſhall 
not be unwilling to anſwer. In the mean time, I ſhall not 
betray my truſt: I have a truſt commited to me by God, by 
old and lawful deſcent, I will not betray it, to anſwer to a new 
unlawful authority: therefore reſolve me that, and you ſhall 
hear more of me. Ss | 

Lo Pres. If you had been pleaſed to have obſerved 
what was hinted to you by the court, at your firſt coming 
hither, you would have known by what authority; which au- 
thority requires you, in the name of the people of England, 
of which you are elected King, to anſwer them. 

King. No, fir, I deny that. 

Loy Pres. It you acknowledge not the authority of the 
court, they, mult proceed. 

Kix d. I do tell them ſo, England was never an elective 
kingdom, but an hereditary kingdom for near theſe thouſand 


years; therefore let me know by what authority I am called 


| hither: I do ſtand more for the liberty of my people, than 
any here who come to be my pretended judges ; and therefore 
let me know by what lawful authority I am ſeated here, and I 
will anſwer it; otherwiſe I will not anſwer it, 

Lo Pres. Sir, how really you have managed your truſt, 
is known: your way of anſwer is to interrogate the court, which 
beſeems you not in this condition, You have been told of it 
twice or thrice, | 

Kino. Here is a gentleman, lieutenant-colonel Cobbet ; 
- aſk him, if he did not bring me from the iſle of Wight by 
force, I do not come here as ſubmiting to the court: 1 will 
ſtand as much for the privilege of the houſe of commons, 
rightly underſtood, as any man here whatſoever. I ſee no 
houſe of lords here, which may conſtitute a parliament z and 
the King too ſhould have been. Is this the bringing the King 
to his parliament ? Is this the bringing an end to the treaty in 
the public faith of the world? Let me fee a legal authority 
warranted by the word of God, the ſcriptures, or warranted by 
the conſtitutions of the kingdom, and I will anſwer. 

Lv Pres. Sir, you have propounded a queſtion, and have 
been anſwered. Secing you will not anſwer, the court will 


conſider how to proceed: in the mean time, they who brought 


you hither, are to take charge of you back again. The court 
defires to know, whether this be all the anſwer you will give, 
Or no. | 

KINO. Sir, I deſire that you would give me, and all the 
world, ſatisfaction in this: let me tell you, it is not a flight 
thing you are about. I am ſworn to keep the peace, by that 
duty I owe to God and my country, and I will do it to 
the laſt breath of my body ; and therefore you ſhall do well 
to ſatisfy firſt God, and then the country, by what authority 
you do it: it you do it by uſurped authority, you cannot 
anſwer. There is a God in heaven that will call you, and all 
who give you power, to account, Satisfy me in that, and I 
will anſwer; otherwiſe I betray my truſt, and the liberties of 
the people: and therefore think of that, and then I ſhall be 
willing : for I do avow, that it 1s as a great fin to withſtand 
lawtul authority, as it is to ſubmit to a tyrannical, or any 
other ways unlawful authority; and therefore ſatisfy me that, 
and you ſhall receive my anſwer. 

Ly Pres. The court expects you ſhould give them a 
final anſwer : their purpoſe is to adjourn to Monday next. If 
you do not ſatisfy yourtelf, tho” we do tell you our authority, 
we are ſatisfied with our authority, and it is upon God's au- 
thority and the kingdom's; and that peace you ſpeak of 
will be kept in the doing of juſtice, and that's our preſent work. 

King, For anſwer, let me tell you, you have ſhewn no 
lawtul authority to ſatisfy any reaſonable man. | 

Lo Pres. That is in your apprehenſion ; we are ſatisfied, 
who are your judges. 


3 in the world. I treated there with a number ot ho- 


Kin. It is not my apprehenſion, nor yours neither, which 
ought to decide it. | 
p Pres. The court hath heard 
diſpoſed of as they have commanded, Es 
he court adjourns to the Painted-chamber, on Monday at 
ten in the fore-noon, and thence hither. 9 | 


you, and you are to be 


4 


It is to be obſerved, That as the charge was reading againſt 
the King, the head of his ſtaff fell off, which he wondered 
at; and ſeeing none to take i up, he ſtooped for it himſelf. 

As the King went away, facing the court, he ſaid, I do not 
fear that; meaning the ſword: The people in the hall, as he 
went down the ſtairs, cryed out, ſome, God ſave the King: 
but moſt for Juſtice. | | 


At the High-court of Juſtice ſiting in Weſtminſter-hall, 
Monday Jan. 22. 1648. 


Yes made; ſilence commanded ; the court called, and 
anſwered to their names. | | 
Silence commanded upon pain of impriſonment, and the 
captain of the guard to apprehend all ſuch as made diſturbance. 
Upon the King's coming, a ſhout was made. 
Command given, by the court, to the captain of the guard, to 
fetch and take into his cuſtody thoſe who made any dilturbance. 


Mx. SoLLicitoR. May it pleaſe your lordſhip, my lord 
preſident. I did at the laſt court, in the behalf of the com- 
mons of England, exhibit and give into this court a charge cf 
high-treaſon, and other high crimes againſt the priſoner at the 
bar; whereot J do accuſe him in the name of the people of Eng- 
land: and the charge was read unto him, and his anſwer re- 
quired. My lord, he was not then pleaſed to give any anſwer; 
but inſtead of anſwering, did diſpute the authority of this 
High- court. My humble motion to this High-court, in be- 
halt of the kingdom of England, is, That the priſoner may 
be directed to make a poſitive anſwer, either by way of con- 
feſſion or negation 3 which if he ſhall retuſe to do, that the 
matter of the charge may be taken pro confeſſo, and the 
court may proceed according to juſtice. | 

L.p Paks. Sir, you may remember, at the laſt court, you 
was told the occaſion of your being brought hither, and you 
heard a charge read againſt you, containing a charge of high- 
treaſon, and other high crimes againſt this realm of England : 
you heard likewiſe, that it was prayed, in the behalf of the peo- 
ple, that you ſhould give an anſwer to that charge, that there- 
upon ſuch proceedings might be had as ſhould be agreeable 
to juſtice. You were then pleaſed to make ſome ſcruples con- 
cerning the authority of this court, and knew not by what 
authority you were brought hither ; you did diverſe times pro- 
pound your queſtions, and were as often anſwered, That it was 
by authority of the commons of England, aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, who did think fit to call you to account tor thoſe high 
and capital miſdemeanors wherewith you were then charged. 
Since that the court hath taken into conſideration what you 
then ſaid, they are fully ſatisfied with their own authority, and 
they hold it fit you ſhould ſtand ſatisfied with it too; and they 
do require it, that you do give a poſitive and particular an- 
{wer to this charge which is exhibited againſt you; they do ex- 
pect you ſhould either confeſs or deny it: if you deny, it is 
offered, in the behalf of the kingdom, to be made good againſt 
you. Their authority they do avow to the whole world, that 
the whole kingdom are to reſt ſatisfied in, and you are to reſt 
ſatisfied with 1t : and therefore you are to loſe no more time, 
but to give a poſitive anſwer thereunto. | 

Kino, When I was here laſt, it is very true, I made that 
queſtion : and truly if it were only my own particular cate, I 
would have ſatisfied myſelt with the proteſtation I made, the 
laſt time I was here, againſt the legality of this court, and that 
a King cannot be tried by any ſuperior juriſdiction on carth. 
But it is not my caſe alone, it is the freedom and liberty of 
the people of England ; and, do you pretend what you will, I 
ſtand more for their liberties. For if power without law 
may make laws, may alter the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, 1 do not know what ſubject he is in England, who can 
be ſure of his life, or any thing he calls his own : there- 
fore when I came here, I did expect particular reaſons to 
know by what law, what authority you did proceed againſt me 
here; and therefore I am a little to ſeek what to ſay to you in 
this particular, becauſe the affirmative is to be proved, the 
negative often is very hard to do: but ſince I cannot perſuade 


you to do it, I ſhall tell you my reaſons, as ſhort as I _— 
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King of EN HLA NU, fat High- Treaſon. we 


My reafons why, in confcience and the duty I owe to God 
ficit, and my people next for the preſervation of their lives, 
liberties and eſtates, I conceive I cannot anſwer this, till I be 
ſatisfied of the legality of it. 8 | 

All proceedings againſt any man whatſoever -———- | 

Lo PR RS. Sir, I muſt interrupt you, which I would not do; 
but that what you do is not agreeable to the proceedings of 
any court of juſtice : you are about to enter into argument, 
and diſpute concerning the authority of this court, before 
whom you appear as a priſoner, and are charged as a high 
delinquent z it you take upon you to diſpute the authority of 
the court, we may not do it, nor will any court give way un- 
to it: you are to ſubmit unto it, you are to give a punc- 
tual and direct anſwer, whether you will anfwer your charge 
or no, and what your anſwer is. 

KINO. Sir, by your favor, I do not know the forms of 
law; I do know law and reafon, tho? I am no lawyer pro- 
feſſed, but I know as much law as any gentleman in Eng- 
land; and therefore (under favor) 1 do plead for the liberties 
of the people of England more than you do: and therefore, if I 
ſhould impoſe a belief upon any man, without reaſons given 
for it, it were unreaſonable; but I muſt tell you, that the 
reaſon I have, as thus informed; I cannot yield unto it. 

Lp PRks. Sir, I muſt interrupt you, you may not be per- 
mited : you ſpeak of law and reaſon; it is fit there ſhould be 
law and reaſon, and there are both againſt you. Sir, the vote 
of the commons of England; aſſembled in parliament, 1s the 
reaſon of the kingdom, and they are theſe who have given to 
that law; according to which you ſhould have ruled and 
reigned. Sir, you are not to diſpute our authority, you are 


told it again by the court. Sir, it will be taken notice of, 


that you ſtand in contempt of the court, and your contempt 


will be recorded accordingly. 


KING. I do not know how a King can be a delinquent ; 
but by any law I ever heard of, all men (delinquents, or 
what you will) let me tell you they may 8 in demurrers 
againſt any proceeding as legal: and 1 do demand that, and 
demand to be heard with my reaſons; if you deny that, you 
deny reaſon. | | | 

Lp Pres. Sir, you have offered ſomething to the court; 
I ſhall ſpeak ſomething unto you, the ſenſe of the court. Sir, 
neither you nor any man are permited to diſpute that point; 


you are excluded; you may not demur to the juriſdiction of 


the court: if you do, I muſt let you know, that they over- 
rule your demurrer. They fit here by the authority of the com- 
mons of England, and all your predeceſſors, and you are re- 
ſponſible to them. | 

KING. I deny that, ſhew me one precedent. | 

Lp PRESs. Sir, you ought not to interrupt while the court 
is ſpeaking to you. This point is not to be debated by you, 
neither will the court permit you to do it; if you offer it by 
way of demurrer to the juriſdiction of the court, they have 
conſidered of their juriſdiction 3 they do affirm their own ju- 


riſdiction. 


Kins. I ſay fir, by your favor, that the commons of Eng- 
jand were never a court of judicature; I would know how they 
came to he ſo. : 

Lo PRks. Sir, you are not permited to go on in that ſpeech, 
and theſe diſcourſes. | 


Then the clerk of the court read as follows. 


« Charles Stuart, King of England, you have been accuſed, 
« on the behalf of the people of England, of high treaſon, 
e and other high crimes ; the court have determined that you 
« ought to anſwer the ſame.” 


Kinc. I will anſwer the ſame ſo ſoon as I know, by what 
do this. | 

21 575 If this be all you will ſay, then, gentle- 
men, you who brought the priſoner hither, take charge of him 
back again. | wn _ 

KINO. I do require that I may give in my reaſons why 
do not anſwer, and give me time for that. 

Lo Pages. Sir, it is not for priſoners to require. 

King. Priſoners! Sir, I am not an ordinary priſoner. 

Lo Pats. The court hath conſidered of their juriſdiction, 
and they have already affirmed their juriſdiction 3 if you will 
not anſwer, we ſhall give order to e. your default. 

Iv G. You never heard my realons yet. — 
Lo Pa xs. Sir, your reaſo..s are not to be heard againſt the 


higheſt juriſdiction. 


— 
„ — 2 nnn * * 


heard. 


Ly Pars, Sir, we ſhew it you here, the commons of Eng- 
land ; and next time you are brought, you will know more of” 


mination. 


Kino. Shew me where ever the houſe of commons was a 
court of judicature of that kind. | 

Lp Pars. Serjeant, take away the priſoner: 0043 
King. Well, fir; remember tliat the King is not ſuffered 
to give in his reaſons for the liberty and freedom of all his 
ſubjects. | | 

LD Przs. Sir, you are not to have liberty to uſe this lan- 
guage: how great a friend you have been to the laws and liber- 
ties of the people, let all England and the world judge; 

Kino. Sir, under favor, it was the liberty, frecaom and 
laws of the ſubject, that ever I took —— defended myiclt with 
arms; I never took up arms againit the people, but for the laws, 

Ly Pres. The command of the court mult be obeyed z 
no anſwer will be given to the charge; 

KING. Well, (ir ! 


And ſo he was guarded forth to fir Robert Cotton's honſe, 
Then the court adjourned to the Painted-chamber on FueC.. 


the pleaſure of the court; and, it may be, their final deter- 


day at twelve o'clock, and trom- theace to Welſtmintter= 


hall; at which time all perſons concerned were to give their 
attendance. 
At the High-court of Juſtice ſiting in Weſtminſter-hall, 
Turſday Jan. 23, 1648. 
Yes made, ſilence commanded, the court called, ſeventy 
three perſons preſent. | 

The King came in with his guard, looked with an auſtere 
countenance upon the court, and fat down, 

The ſecond O yes made, and filence commanded. 
Mx. Cook, ſollicitor- general. May it pleaſe your lord- 
ſhip, my lord preſident. This is now the third time, that 
by the great grace and favor of this High- court, the priſoner 
hath been brought to the bar, before any iſſue joined in the 
cauſe, My lord, I did at the firſt court exhibit a charge 
againſt him, containing the higheſt treaſon was ever 
wrought upon the theater of England ; That a King of Eng- 
land, truſted to keep the law, who had taken an oath ſo to do, 
who had tribute paid him for that end, ſhould be guilty of a 
wicked deſign to ſubvert and deſtroy our laws, and introduce 
an arbitrary and tyrannical government, in defiance of the par- 
lament and their authority, fet up his ſtandard for war againſt 
his parliament and people: and I did humbly pray, in the be- 
halt of the people of England, that he might ſpecdily be re- 
quired to make anſwer to the charge. 

But, my lord, inſtead of making any anſwer, he did then 
diſpute the authority of this High-court. Your lordſhip was 
pleaſed to give him a farther day to conſider, and put in his 


anſwer z which day being yeſterday, I did humbly move, 


that he might be required to give a direct and poſitive an- 
ſwer, either by denying or confeſſing it: but, my lord, he 
was then pleated to demur to the juriſdiction of the court; 
which the court did then over-rule, and command him to give 
a direct and poſitive anſwer. My lord, beſide this great de- 
lay of juſtice, I ſhall now humbly move your lordſhip tor 
ſpeedy judgment againſt him. My lord, I might preſs your 
lordſhip upon the whole, that, according to the known rules of 
the law of this land, That if a priſoner ſhall ſtand as contuma- 
cious in contempt, and ſhall not put in an iſſuable plea, guilty 
or not guilty of the charge given againſt him, whereby he may 
come to a fair trial; that, as by an implicit confeſſion, it may 
be taken * pro confeſſo, as it hath been done to thoſe who 
have deſerved more favor than the priſoner at the bar has done. 
But beſide, my lord, I ſhall humbly preſs your lordſhip upon 
the whole fact. The houſe of commons, the ſupreme autho- 
rity and juriſdiction of the kingdom, they have declared, that 
it is notorious, that the matter of the charge is true, as it is 
in truth, my lord, as clear as chryſtal, and as the fun which 
ſhines at noon-day : which if your lordſhip and the court be 
not ſatisfied in, I have notwithſtanding, on the people of Eng- 
land's behalf, ſeveral witneſſes to produce. And therefore I 
do humbly pray, and yet 1 mult confeſs it is not ſo mueh I, 
as the innocent blood which hath been ſhed, the cry whereof is 
very great for juſtice and judgment; and therefore I do humbly 
pray, that ſpeedy judgment be pronounced againſt the priſoner 
at the bar, "4a 


KINO. Shew me that juriſddiction where reaſon is not to be © 
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The Trial CHARLES STUART, 


8 — 


24 Car, I. 


Lp Pres. Sir, you have heard what is moved by the 
counſel on the behalf of the kingdom againſt you. Sir, you 
may well remember, and if you do not, the court cannot forget, 


what dilatory dealings the court hath found at your hands. 


You were pleaſed to propound ſome queſtions, you have had 
your reſolution upon them. You were told over and over 
again, That the court did affirm their own juriſdiction; that 
it was not for you, nor any other man, to diſpute the juriſdic- 
tion of the fupreme and higheſt authority of England, from 
which there is no appeal, and touching which there muſt be no 
diſpute : yet you did perſiſt in ſuch carriage, as you gave no 
manner of obedience, nor did you acknowledge any authority 
in them, nor the High-court which conſtituted this court of 
Juſtice. 

Sir, I muſt let yon know from the court, that they are very 
ſenſible of theſe delays of yours, and that they ought not, 
being thus authoriſed by the ſupreme court of England, to be 
thus trifled withal ; and that they might in juſtice, if they 
pleaſed, and according to the rules of juſtice, take advantage 
of theſe delays, and proceed to pronounce judgment againſt 

ou : yet nevertheleſs they are pleaſed to give direction, and 
on their behalls I do require you, that you make a poſitive an- 
ſwer unto this charge which is againſt you, fir, in plain terms, 
for juſtice knows no reſpect of perſons , you are to give your 
poſitive and final anſwer in plain Engliſh, whether you be 
guilty, or not guilty, of theſe treaſons laid to your charge. 

| The King, after a little pauſe, ſaid, | 

King. When I was here yeſterday, I did deſire to ſpeak 
for the liberties of the people of England; I was interrupted : 
I deſire to know yet, whether I may ſpeak freely or not. 

Lp PRES. Sir, you have had the reſolution of the court 
upon the like queſtion the laſt day, and you were told, that, 
having ſuch a charge of ſo high a nature againſt you, and your 
work was that you ought to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the court, and to anſwer to your charge. Sir, if you anſwer 
to your charge, which the court gives you leave now to do, 
tho? they might have taken the advantage of your contempt ; 
yet if you be able to anſwer to your charge, when you have 
once anſwered, you ſhall be heard at large, make the beſt de- 
ſenſe you can. But, fir, I muſt let you know from the court, 
as their commands, that you are not to be permited to iſſue 
out into any other diſcourſes, till ſuch time as you have given a 
politive anſwer concerning the matter which is charged upon you. 

KING. For the charge, I value it not a ruſh, it is the 
liberty of the people of England I ſtand for. For me to 
acknowledge a new court which I never heard of before, I who 
am your King, who ſhould be an example to all the people 
of England for to uphold juſtice, to maintain the old laws; 
indeed I do not know how to do it. You ſpake very well 
the firſt day I caine here (on Saturday) of the obligations 
I had laid upon me by God, to the maintenance of the li- 
berties of my people; the ſame obligation you ſpake of, I do 
acknowledge to God that I owe to him, and to my people, to 
detend as much as in me lies the ancient laws of the kingdom: 
therefore until I may know that this is not againſt the 
* "This 3 fundamental laws of the kingdom, by your favor, 
| n f particular * charge. It you will 
the King ex- I can put in no particular? charg y 


preſſed it, but g1Ve me time, I will ſhew you my reaſons, why I 


I ſuppoſe he canr.ct do it, and this 
wage an- Here being interrupted, he ſaid, 
wer. 


By your favor, you ought not to interrupt me: 
how I came here I know not, there 1s no law for it to make 
your King your priſoner. I was in a treaty upon the public faith 
of the kingdom, that was the known two houſes of parlia- 
ment, which was the repreſentative of the kingdom; and when 
I had almoſt made an end of the treaty, then I was hurried 
away, and brought hither : and therefore 

Here the lord preſident ſaid, fir, you mult know the 
pleaſure of the court. 

King. By your favor, fir. 

Lo Pres. Nay, ſir, by you favor, you may not be per- 
mited to tall into thoſe diſcourſes z you appear as a delinquent ; 
you have not acknowledged the authority of the court; the 
court craves it not of you: but once more they command you 
to give your poſitive anſwer——Clerk, do your duty, 

KinG. Duty, fir! 

The clerk reads, 

« Charles Stuart, King of England, you are accuſed, in the 
« behalt of the commons of England, of diveric high crimes 
ee and trraſons, which charge hath been read unto you; the 


morning. 


— — 


court now requires you to give your poſitive and final an- 
„ ſwer, by way of confeſſion, or denial of the charge. 

KINO. Sir, I ſay again to you, ſo that I might give ſatiſ- 
faction to the people of England of the clearnefs of my pro- 
ceeding, not by way of anſwer, not in this way, but to ſatisfy 
them that I have done nothmg_.agatnſt that truſt whieh hath been 
commited to me, I would do it: but to acknowledge a new 
court, againſt their privileges, to alter the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, fir you muſt excuſe me. : wk 

Lo Pres. Sir, this is the third time you have pub- 
licly diſowned this court, and put an affront upon it: how far 
you have preſerved the privileges of the people, your actions 
have ſpoke it; but truly, fir, mens intentions ought to be 
known by their actions; you have written your meaning in 
bloody characters throughout the whole kingdom. But, fir, 
you underſtand the pleaſure of the court. Clerk, record the 
default,——And gentlemen, you who took charge of the pri- 
loner, take him back again. | | 

Kinc. I will only ſay this one word more to you: if it were 
only my own particular, I would not ſay any more, nor inter- 
rupt you. | 

Lo Przs. Sir, you have heard the pleaſure of the court; 
and you are {notwithitanding you will not underſtand it) to find 
that you are before a Court of Juſtice. G5 5 

'Then the King went forth with his guard, and proclamation 
was made, That all perſons who had then appeared, and had 
farther to do at the court, might depart into the Painted- 
chamber; to which place the court did forthwith adjourn, 
and intended to meet in Weſtminſter-hall by ten next 


O 


Cryer. God bleſs the kingdom of England. 
Wednefday, January 24th, 1648. 


T HIS day it was expected the High- court of Juſtice 
would have met in Weſtminſter-hall, about ren o'clock ; 
but at the time appointed, one of the uſhers, by direction 
of the court (then ſiting in the Painted-chamber) gave notice 
to the people there aſſembled, That, in regard the court was 
then upon the examination of witneſſes, in relation to preſent af- 
fairs, in the Painted-chamber, they could not fit there; but all 


1 to be there, were to appear upon farther 
ons. i 


The proccedings of the High- court of Juſtice, ſiting in Weſt. 


minſter-hall, on Saturday the twenry-ſeventh oi January 
1648. | | | : 


Yes made; ſilence commanded ; the court called: ſerjeant 
Bradſhaw lord preſident (in a ſcarlet robe) wich lixty- 
eignt other members of the court. 

As the King came in, a cry was made in the hall for Execu- 
tion! Juſtice! Execution! | 

KINO. I ſhall deſire a word to be heard a liel. and 
hope I ſhall give no occaſion of interruption. TOO 
Fe Pres. You may anſwer in your time, hear the court 

rſt, | 

KING. If it pleaſe you, fir, I deſire to be heard, arg 1 
ſhall not give any occaſion of interruption, and it is only in a 
word: a ſudden judgment ; 

Ly Pres. Sir, you ſhall be heard in due time, 
are to hear the court firſt, 

KinG. Sir, I deſire, it will be in order to what I believe th. 
court will ſay; and therefore, ſir, a haſty Judgment is nor 5 
ſoon recalled. - | 

Lo Paks. Sir, you ſhall be heard before the judgment is 
given, and in the mean time you may forbear, 1 | 

KING. Well, fir, ſhall I be heard before the judgmeat is 
given? 

Lo Paks. Gentlemen, it is well known to all, or moſt ot 
you here preſent, that the priſoner at the bar hath been ſeveral 
times convened and brought before the court to make anſwer 
to a charge of treaſon, and other high crimes exhi- Y 
bited againſt him in the name of the people of * * Herea ma- 
England; to which charge being required to an- lignant lady 
ſwer, he hath been fo far from obeying the com- Gad Fairfax) 
mands of the court by ſubmiting to their juſtice, as OP _ 

| . g court, ſay- 
he began to take upon him to offer reaſoning ing, « Not halt 
and debate unto the authority of the court, and *the ople ;? 
of the higheſt court which conſtituted them to try but the was 
and judge him: but being over. ruled in that, and ſoon filenced. 


required to make his anſwer, he was {till pleaſed to continue 


| Contumacious, 


but ycu 
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King of ENGLAND, for High- Treaſon. 


contumacious, and to refuſe to ſubmit or anſwer. Hereupon 
the court, that they may not be wanting to themſelves, to the 
truſt repoſed in them, nor that any man's wilfulneſs prevent 
juſtice, have thought fit to take the matter into their conſide- 
ration: they have conſidered of the charge, they have conſidered 
of the contumacy, and of that confeſſion which, in law, does 
ariſe upon that contumacy : they have likewiſe conſidered of the 
notoriety of the fact charged upon this priſoner, and upon the 
whole matter they are reſolved, and have agreed upon a ſen- 
tence to be now pronounced againſt this priſoner : but in 
reſpect he does deſire to be heard, before the ſentence be read 
and pronounced, the court has reſolved, that they will hear 
him. Yet, fir, thus much I mult tell you before-hand, which 
you have been minded of at other courts, that if what you have 
to ſay be to offer any debate concerning juriſdiction, you are 
not to be heard in it; you have offered it formerly, and you 
have indeed ſtruck at the root, that is, the power and ſupreme 
authority of the commons of England, which this court will 
not admit a debate of; and which indeed is an irrational thing 
in them to do, being a court which acts upon authority derived 
from them, that they ſhould preſume to judge upon their ſu- 


perior, from whom there is no appeal. But, ſir, if you have 


any thing to ſay in defenſe of yourlelf, concerning the matter 
charged, the court has given me in command to let you know 
they will hear you. 

King. Since I fee that you will not hear any thing of 
debate concerning that which I confeſs I thought moſt ma- 
terial for the peace of the kingdom, and for the liberty of the 
ſubject, I ſhall wave it; I ſhall ſpeak nothing to it, but only 
I muſt tell you that, this many a day, all things have been 
taken away from me, hut that which I call more dear to me than 
my life, which is my conſcience and my honor: and it I had 
reſpect to my life more than the peace of the kingdom, the li- 
berty of the ſubject, certainly I ſhould have made a particular 
defenſe for myſelf; for by that at leaſtwiſe I might have de- 
layed an ugly ſentence, which I believe will paſs upon me. 
Therefore certainly, fir, as a man, who hath ſome underſtand- 
ing, ſome knowledge of the world, if that my true zeal to 
my country had not over-borne the care I have of my 
own preſervation, I ſhould have gone another way to work 
than that I have done. Now, ſir, I conceive that a haſty 
ſentence once paſſed, may ſooner be repented than recalled 3 
and truly, the ſelf- ſame deſire which I have for the peace of the 
kingdom, and the liberty of the ſubject, more than my own par- 
ticular, does make me now at laſt deſire that, having ſomething 
for to ſay which concerns both, Ideſire, before ſentence be given, 
that I may be heard in the Painted-chamber beiore the lords 
and commons. This delay cannot be prejudicial to you, what- 
ſoever I ſay; if that I ſay no reaſon, thoſe who hear me mult 
be judges 3 I cannot be judge of that which I have: if it be 
reaſon, and really for the welfare of the kingdom, and the li- 
berty of the ſubject, I am ſure on it, very well it is worth the 
hearing; therefore I do conjure you, as you love that which 
you pretend, I hope it is real, the liberty of the ſubject, the 
peace of the kingdom, that you will grant me the hearing, 
before any ſentence be paſſed. I only deſire this, that you will 
take this into your conſideration z it may be you have not heard 
of it before-hand ; if you will, I will retire, and you may think 
of it : but it I cannot get this liberty, I do here proteſt, that 


ſo fair ſhews of liberty and peace, are pure ſhews, and not 


otherwiſe, ſince you will not hear your King, 

Lo Pres. Sir, you have now ſpoken. 

Kino. Yes, fir. f 

Ly PRES. And this which you have faid is a farther de- 
clining ot the juriſdiction of this court, which was the thing 
wherein you were limited before. ; 

Kixo. Pray excuſe me, fir, for my interruption, becauſe 
you miſtake me : it is nor a declining of it, you do judge me 
before you hear me ſpeak. I ſay it will not, I do not decline 
it, tho? I cannot acknowledge the juriſdiction of the court: 
yet, fir, in this give me leave to fay, I would do it, tho? I do 
not by this acknowledge it; I do protelt it is not the declining 
of it, ſince I lay, it that I do ſay any thing but that which is 
for the peace ol the kingdom, and the liberty of the ſubject, 
then the ſhame is mine, Now I deſire, that you will take this 
into your conſideration 3 it you will, I will withdraw. 

Ly Pzzs, Sir, this is not altogether new which you have 
moved unto us; not altogether new to us, tho? it is the firſt 
time in perſon you have ottercd it to the court. Sir, you lay 
you do not decline the juriſdiction of the court. 


a 
—— 


KING. Not in this, which I have ſiid. 

Lo Pars. I underſtand you well, fir: but nevertheleſs that 
which you have offered ſeems to be contrary to that lying of 
yours; for the court are ready to give a ſentence. It is not as 
you ſay, That they will not hear their King; for they have 
been ready to hear you; they have patieatly waited your 
pleaſure for three courts together, to hear whit you would ſay 
to the 28 charge againſt you, to which you have not 
vouchſated to give any anſwer at all. Sir, this tends to a ſarther 
delay : truly, fir, ſuch delays as theſe, neither may the king- 
dom, nor juſtice well bear; you have had three feveral days 
to have offered in this kind what you would have pleaſed. 
This court is founded upon that authority of the commons of 
England, in whom reſts the ſupreme juriſdiftion ; that which 
you now tender, is to have another juriſdiction, and a co-ordi- 
nate juriſdiction. I know very well you expreſs yourſelf, ſir, 
that notwithſtanding that you would offer to the lords and 
commons 1n the Painted-chamber, yet nevertheleſs you would 
proceed on here, I did hear you ſay ſo. But, fir, that you 
would offer there, whatever it is, ir mult needs be in delay of 
the juſtice here; ſo as iſthis court be reſolved, and prepared for 
the ſentence, this which you offer they are not bound in juſtice 
to grant: but, fir, according to what you ſeem to deſire, and 
becauſe you ſhall know the farther pleaſure of the court upon 
that which you have moved, the court will withdraw for a time, 

KING. Shall I withdraw? | 

Lp PRES. Sir, you ſhall know the pleaſure of the court 
preſently.— The court withdraws for halt an hour into 
the court of Wards. 5 

SERJEANTat ARMS. The court gives command, that the 
Priſoner be withdrawn; and they give order for his return 
again. | | 

'The court withdraws for half an hour, and returns. 

Ly Pres. Serjcant at arms, fend for your priſoner. 

Sir, you were pleaſed to make a motion here to the court 
to offer a deſire of yours, touching the propounding of ſome- 
what to the lords in the Painted-chamber, for the peace of the 
kingdom. Sir, you did, in effect, receive an anſwer before the 
court adjourned : truly, fir, their withdrawing and adjourn- 
ment was pro forma tantum; for it did not ſeem to them, 
that there was any difficulty in the thing: they have conſi- 
dered of what you have moved, and have conſidered of 
their own authority, which is founded, as has been often 
ſaid, upon the ſupreme authority of the commons of England 
aſſembled in parliament: the court acts according to their com- 
miſſion. Sir, the return J have to you from the court, is this: 
That they have been too much delayed b oÞ already, and 
this which you now offer has occaſioned ſome little farther 
delay; and they are judges appointed by the higheſt judges ; and 
Judges are no more to delay, than they are to deny Juſtice :”? 
they are good words in the great old Charter of England; 
“ Nulli negabimus, nulli vendemus, nulli differemus Juſti- 
ce tiam.“ There muſt be no delay; but the truth is, fir, and 
ſo every man here obſerves it, that you have much delayed 
them in your contempt and default, for which they might long 
ſince have proceeded to judgment againſt you; and notwith- 
ſtanding what you have oftered, they are reſolved to proceed 
to puniſhment, and to judgment, and that is their unai mous 
reſolution. | 8 

KING. Sir, I know it is in vain for me to diſpute: I am no 
Sceptick, for to deny the power which you have; I know that 
you have power enough: tir, I confeſs, I think it would have 
been for the kingdom's peace, if you would have taken the 
pains to have ſhewn the lawfulneſs of your power; for this 
delay which I have deſired, I confeſs it is a delay; but it is a 
delay very important for the peace of the kingdom: for it is 
not my perſon which I look on alone; it is the Kingdom's wel- 
fare, and the kingdom's peace; it is an old ſentence, That we 
ſhould think long, before we reſolve of great matters, There- 
fore, ſir, I do ſay again, that I do put at your doors all the 
inconveniency of a haſty ſentence. I conteſs I have been here 
now, I think, this week; this day eight days was the day I 
came here firſt ; but a little delay of a day or two farther may 
give peace; whereas a haſty judgment may bring on that 
trouble and perpetual inconveniency to the kingdom, which the 
child who is unborn may repent it: and therefore again, out 
of the duty I owe to God, and to my country, I do deſire that 
I may be heard, by the lords and commons, in the Painted- 
chamber, or any other chamber which you will appoint me. 

Lo Pres, Sir, you have been already anſwered to what 
3 
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you even now moved, being the ſame you moved before, ſince 
the reſolution and the judgment of the court in it: and the 
court now requires to know, whether you have any more to ſay 
for yourſelf, than you have ſaid, before they proceed to fen- 
tence? 

King, I ſay this, fir, That if you will hear me, if you 


will give but this delay, I doubt not but J ſhall give ſome ſa- 


tisfaction to you all here, and to my people after that; and 
therefore I do require you, as you will anſwer it at the dreadful 
day of judgment, that you will conſider it once again. 

Lo Pres. Sir, I have received direction from the court. 

King, Well, fir. | 

Lo Pres. If this muſt be re-inforced, or any thing of this 
nature, your anſwer muſt be the ſame ; and they will proceed 
to ſentence, if you have nothing more to ſay. 

King. Sir, I have nothing more to ſay, but I ſhall deſire, 
that this may be entered what I have ſaid, 

Lo. PRES. The court then, fir, has ſomething elſe to 
ſay to you; which, altho I know it will be very unacceprable, 
yet notwithſtanding they are willing, and are reſolved to dil- 
cliarge their duty. | 

Sir, you ſpeak very well of a precious thing, which you call 
peace: and it had been much to be wiſhed, that God had put it 
into your heart, that you had as effectually and really indeavored 
and ſtudied the peace of the kingdom, as now in words you 
ſeem to pretend: but, as you was told the other day, actions 
muſt expound intentions; yet actions have been clean contrary, 
And truly, fir, it does appear plainly enough to them, that 

you have gone upon very erroneous principles : the kingdom 
a 25 felt it to their ſmart; and it will be no eaſe to you to 
think of it: for, fir, you have held yourſelf, and let fall 
ſuch language, as if you had been no ways ſubject to the law, 
or that the law had not been your ſuperior. Sir, the court is 
very ſenſible of it, and I hope fo are all the underſtanding 
people of England, that the law is your ſuperior; that you 
ought to have ruled according to the law; you ought to have 
done ſo. Sir, I know very well your pretenſe has been, that 

ou have done ſo; but, fir, the difference has been, who ſhall 
be the expoſitors of this law: fir, whether you and your party, 
out of courts of juſtice, ſhall take upon them to expound law, 
or the courts of juſtice, who are the expounders ? Nay, the 
Sovereign and the High-court of Juſtice, the parliament of 
England, which are not only the higheſt expounders, but the 
ſole makers of the law? Sir, for you to ſet yourſelf with your 


ſingle judgment, and thoſe who adhere unto you, to ſet your- 


ſelf againſt the higheſt court of juſtice, that is not law. Sir, as 
the law is your tuperior, fo truly, fir, there is ſomething which 
is ſuperior to the law, and which 1s indeed the parent or author 
of the law, and that is the people of England: for, fir, as they 
are thoſe who at the firſt (as other countries have done) did 
chuſe to themſelves this torm of government, even for juſtice 
fake, that juſtice might be adminiſtered, that peace might be 
preſerved; fo, fir, they gave laws to their governors, accord- 
ing to which they ſhould govern: and if thoſe laws ſhould have 
proved inconvenient or prejudicial to the public, they had a 

wer in them, and reſerved to themſelves, to alter as they 
ſhall fee cauſe. Sir, it is very true, what ſome of your ſide 
have ſaid, ** Rex non habet parem in regno,” ſo they: This 
court will fay the ſame, while King, that you have not your 
| peer in lome ſenſe, for you are mayor ſingulis ;” 
Bract. de leg. but they will aver again, that you are minor uni- 
lib. 1. c. 8. e yerfis.” And the fame author tells you, that 
«non debet eſſe major eo in regno ſuo in exhibitione juris, 
« minimus autem eſſe debet in judicio ſuſcipiendo. “ 

This we know to be law, Rex habet ſuperiorem, Deum 
« & Legem, etiam & Curiam;“ fo ſays the ſame author. 
And truly, fir, he makes bold to go a little farther, «« Debent 
ei ponere frænum:“ they ought to bridle him. And, fir, 
we know very well the ſtories of old : thoſe wars which were 
called the Barons War, when the nobility of the land did ſtand 
out for the liberty and property of the ſubject, and would not 
ſuffer the Kings, who did invade, to play the tyrants freer, 
but called them to account for it; we know that truth, that 
they did „ frænum | ncpag But, fir, if they do forbear to do 
their duty now, and are not fo mindful of their own honor, 
and the kingdom's good, as the barons of England of old were, 
certainly the commons of England will not be anmindful of 
what is for their prefervation, and for their ſafety 3 „ Juſtitiæ 
« fruendi cauſa Reges conſtituti ſunt.” This we learn; the 
end of having Kings, or any other governors, it is for the in- 


Joying of juſtice; that is the end. Now, fir, if ſo be the King 


will go contrary to that end, or any other governor will go 


contrary to the end of his government; fir, he muſt underſtand, 
that he is but an officer in truſt, and he ought to diſcharge that 
truſt ; and they are to take order for the animadverſion and pu- 
niſnment of ſuch an offending governor. 

This is not law of yefterday, fir (fince the time of the di- 
viſion betwixt you and your people) but it is law of old. And 
we know very well the authors and the authorities which do tell 
us what the law was in that point upon the election of Kings, 
upon the oath which they took unto their people: and it they did 
not obſerve it, there were thoſe things called parhaments ; the 
parliaments were they who were to adjudge (the very words of 
the author) the plaints and wrongs done of the King and the 
Queen, or their children ; fuch wrongs — when the 
people could have no where elſe any remedy. Sir, that hag 
been the people of England's caſe : they could not have their 
remedy elſewhere but in parliament. | | 

Sir, parliaments were ordained for that purpoſe, to redreſs 
the grievances of the people; that was their maln end. And 
truly, ſir, if ſo be that the kingdom of England had been 
rightly mindful of themſelves, they were never more in majeſty 
and ſtate than in the parliament: but how forgetful ſome have 
been, ſtories have told us: We have a miſerable, a lament- 
able, a ſad experience of it. Sir, by the old laws of England, 
I ſpeak theſe things the rather to you, becauſe you were pleaſed 
to let fall the other day, you thought you had as much know- 
ledge in the law as moſt gentlemen in England: it is very well, 


fir. And truly, fir, it is very fit for the gentlemen of Eng- 


land to underſtand that law under which they muſt live, and By 
which they muſt be governed. And then, fir, the ſcripture 
ſays, ** They who know their maſter's will and do it not :* 
what follows? The law is your maſter ; the acts of parlia- 
ment, 


The parliaments were to be kept anciently, we find in our 
old author, twice in the year, that the ſubject, upon any occa- 


ſion, might have a ready remedy and redreſs for his grievance, 
Afterwards, by ſeveral acts of parliament, in the days of your 
predeceſſor Edward the Third, they ſhould have been once a 
year, Sir, what the intermiſſion of parliaments has been in 
your time it is very well known, and the fad conſequences of it; 
and what in the interim, inſtead of theſe parliaments, has been 
by you by a high and arbitrary hand introduced upon the peo- 
ple, that likewiſe has been too well known and felt. But when 
God, by his providence, had ſo far brought it about, that you 
could no longer decline the calling a parliament, far, yet it 
will appear, what your ends were againſt the ancient and your 
native kingdom of Scotland: the parliament of England not 
ſerving your ends againſt them, you were pleaſed to diſſolve it. 
Another great neceſſity occaſioned the calling of this parlia- 
ment; and what your deſigns, and plots, and indeavors all 
along have been, for the cruſhing and confounding of this par- 
liament, has been very notorious to the whole kingdom. And 
truly, fir, in that you did ſtrike all; that had been a ſure way to 
have brought about that which this charge lays upon you, your 
intention to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the land: for the 
2 bulwark of the liberties of the people is the parliament of 
Ingland; and to ſubvert and root up that, which your aim 


has been to do, certainly, at one blow, you had confounded the 


liberties and the property of England. 
Truly, fir, it makes me call to mind; I cannot forbear to 
expreſs it; for, ſir, we muſt deal plainly with you, according 
to the merits of your cauſe, ſo is our commiſſion : it makes me 
call ro mind theſe proceedings of yours that which we read of 
a great Roman Emperor (by the way let us call him a great 
Roman Tyrant) Caligula, who wiſhed who the people of Rome 
had but one neck, that at one blow he might cut it off. And 
your proceedings have been ſomewhat like this: for the body 
of the people of England has been (and where elſe) repre- 
ſented but in the parliament 3 and could you have but con- 


founded that, you had at one blow cut off the neck of Eng- 


land. But God has referyed better things for us, and has 
pleaſed to confound your deſigns, and to break your forces, 
and to bring your perſon into cuſtody, that you might be 

reſponſible to juſtice. _— | 
Sir, we know very well that it is a queſtion much on your 
ſide prefled, By what precedent we ſhall proceed ? Truly, fir, 
for precedents, I ſhall nor, upon theſe occaſions, inſtitute any 
long diſcourſe ; but it is no new thing to cite precedents al- 
moſt of all nations, where the people (when power has bes in 
Wir 
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their hands) have made bold to call their Kings to account; 
and where the change of governm=at has been upon occaſion 
of the tyranny and miſgovernment of thoſe who have been 
placed over them. I will not ſpend time to mention either 
France, or Spain, or the Empire, or other countries; volumes 
may be written of it. But truly, fir, that of the kingdom of 
Aragon, I ſhall think ſome of us have thought upon it, where 
they have the Juſtice of Aragon, that is, a man, © ranquam in 
medio poſitus,” betwixt the King of Spain and the people of 
the country, that if wrong be done by the King, he who is the 
King of Aragon, the Juſtice has power to reform the wrong; 
and he is acknowledged to be the King's ſuperior, and is the 
grand preſerver of their privileges, and has profecuted Kings 
upon their miſcarriages. 

Sir, what the Tribunes of Rome were heretofore, and what 
the Ephori were to the Lacedemonian ſtate, we know that 
is the parliament of England to the Engliſh ſtate : and tho? 
Rome ſeemed to loſe its liberty when once the Emperors were 
yet you ſhall find ſome famous acts of juſtice even done by the 
Senate of Rome; that great tyrant of his time, Nero, con- 
demned and judged by the Senate. But truly, fir, to you I 
ſhould not need mention theſe foreign examples and ſtories: if 
you look but over Tweed, we find enough in your native king- 
dom of Scotland: if we look to your firit King Fergus, whom 
your ſtories make mention of, he was an elective King: he died 


and left two ſons, both in their minority; the kingdom made f 


choice of their uncle, his brother, to govern in the minority. 
Afterwards, the elder brother giving ſmall hopes to the people 
that he would rule or govern well, ſeeking to ſupplant that 
good uncle of his, who governed them juſtly, they ſer the elder 
aſide and took to the younger. Sir, it I ſhould come to what 
your ſtories make mention of; you know very well, you are the 
hundred and ninth King of Scotland : for to mention ſo many 
Kings as that kingdom, according to their power and privi- 


lege, have made bold to deal withal, ſome to baniſh, and ſome 


to impriſon, and ſome to put to death, it would be too long ; 
and as one of your own authors ſays, it would be too long to re- 
Cite the manifold examples which your own ſtories make mention 
of. Reges, &c. (ſay they) we do create; we created Kings at 
firſt : Leges, &c. we impoſed laws upon them. And as they 
are choſen by the ſuffrages of the people at firſt, fo upon 
juſt occaſion, by the ſame ſuffrages they may be taken down 
again. And we will be bold to ſay, that no kingdom has 
yielded more plentiful experience than that your native kingdom 
of Scotland has done, concerning the depoſition and the pu- 
niſhment of their offending and tranſgreſſing Kings, &c. 

It is not far to go for an example near you : your grand- 
mother ſet aſide, and your father, an infant, crowned. And 


the ſtate did it here in England: here has not been a want of 


ſome examples. They have made bold (the parliament and 
the people of England) to call their Kings to account : there 


are frequent examples of it in the Saxons time, the time before 


the Conqueſt, Since the Conqueſt there want not ſome prece- 
dents neither; King Edward the Second, King Richard the Se- 
cond, were dealed with fo by the parliament, as they were depoſed 
and deprived. And truly, fir, whoever ſhall look into their 
ſtories, they ſhall not find the articles, which are charged upon 
them, to come near to that height and capitalneſs of crimes which 
are laid to your charge; nothing near. : : 
Sir, you were pleaſed to fay, the other day, wherein they diſ- 
ſent; and I did not contradict it. But take all together, ſir 3 
if you were, as the charge ſpeaks, and no otherwile, admited 
King of England: but for that you were pleaſed then to allege 
how that, almoſt for a thouſand years, theſe things have been, 
ſtories will tell you, if you go no higher than the time of the 
Conqueſt; if you do come down fince the Conqueſt, you are 
the twenty-fourth King from William called the Conqueror, you 
ſhall find one halt of them to come merely from the ſtate, and 
not merely upon the point of deſcent, It were eaſy to be in- 
ſtanced to you; but time muſt not be Joſt that way. And 
truly, fir, what a grave and learned judge ſaid, in his time, and 
well known to you, and is ſince printed for poſterity, That 
altho' there was ſuch a thing as a deſcent many times, yet the 
Kings of England ever held the greateſt aſſurance of their titles, 
when it was declared by parliament. And, fir, your oath, the 
manner of your coronation, do ſhew plainly, that the Kings ol 
England, altho' it is true, by the aw the next perſon in blood 


is deſigned, yet if there was jult cauſe to refuſe him, the peo- 


ple of England might do it. For there is a contract and a 


bargain made between the King and his people, and your oath 1s 


taken : and certainly, fir, the bond is reciprocal ; for as you 
are the liege Lord, fo they liege ſubjects. And we know very 


well what has been ſo much ſpoken of, „ Ligeantia eſt duplex.” 


This we know now, The one tie, the one bond, is the bond 
of protection, which is due from the Sovereign; the'others is the 
bond of ſubjection, which is due from the ſubject. Sir, if this bond 
be once, broken, farewell lovercignty z „ Subjectio trahit, &c.” 

Theſe things may not be denied, fir: I ſpeak it rather 
and I pray God it may work upon your heart, that you 
be ſenſible of your miſcarriages. For whether you have 
been, as by your office you ought to be, a protector of 
England, or the deſtroyer of England, let all England judge, 
or all the world, which has looked upon it. Sir, tho' 
you have it by inheritance, in the way which is ſpoken of, yet 
it muſt not be denied that your office was an office of truſt, 
and indecd an office of the higheſt truſt lodged in any ſingle 
perſon: for as you were the grand adminiſtrator of juſtice, and 
others were, as your delegates, to ſee it done throughout your 
realms 3 it your greateſt office was to do juſtice, and preſerve 
your people from wrong, and inſtead of doing that, you will be 
the great wrong-doer yourſelf; if inſtead of being a conſervator 
of the peace, you will be the grand difturber of the peace, ſurely 
this 1s contrary to your office, contrary to your truſt. Now, 
fir, it it be an office of inheritance, as you ſpeak of, your title 
by deſcent, let all men know, that great offices are ſeizable and 
orfeitable, as it you had it but for a year, and for your life. 
Therefore, fir, it will concern you to take into your ſerious 
conſideration your great miſcarriages in this kind. 

Truly, fir, I ſhall not particulariſe the many miſcarriages 
of your reign whatſoever ; they are famouſly known: it had 
been happy tor the kingdom, and happy for you too, if it had 
not been ſo much known, and fo much felt, as the ſtory of 
your miſcarriages mult needs be, and has been already, 

Sir, that which we are now upon, by the cemmand of the 
higheſt court, has been, and is to try and judge you for theſe 
great offenſes of yours. Sir, the charge has called you 
„ Tyrant, a Traitor, a Murderer, and a public Enemy to the 
«© Common-wealth of England.“ Sir, it had been well if 
any of all theſe terms might rightly and juſtly have been 
ſpared, if any one of them at all. 

King. Ha! | i 

Lo Pres. Truly, fir, we have been told; Rex eſt 
dum bene regit, Tyrannus qui populum opprimit:” and if 
ſo be that be the definition of a Tyrant, then fee how you 
come ſhort of it in your actions, whether the higheſt tyrant, by 
that way of arbitrary government, and which you have ſought 
to introduce, and which you have ſought to put, you were 
puting upon the people? Whether that was not as high an act 
of tyranny as any of your predeceſſors were guilty of, nay, 
many degrees bey ond it ? 

Sir, the term Y'raitor cannot be ſpared. We ſhall eaſily 
agree it muſt denote and ſuppoſe a breach of truſt ; and it 
muſt ſappoſe it to be done to a ſuperior. And theretore, fir, 
as the people of England might have incurred that reſpect- 
ing you, if they hat been truly guilty of it, as to the defi- 
nition of law; fo, on the other ſide, when you did break your 
truſt to the kingdom, you did break your truſt to your 
ſuperior : for the kingdom is that for which you were trulted, 


And therefore, ſir, for this breach of truſt, when you are called 


to account, you are callec} to account by your ſuperiors. Mi- 
« nimus ad majorem in judicium yocar.” And, fir, the peo- 
ple of England cannot be ſo far wanting to themſelves, God 
having dealed fo miraculouſl y and:glorioully for them; but that, 
having power in their hands, and their great enemy, they muſt 
proceed to do juſtice to then ſelves and to you: for, fir, the 
court could heartily deſire, that you would lay your hand upon 
your heart, and conſider what you have done amiſs, that you 
would indeavor to make your peace with God, Truly, fir, 


theſe are your © High Crimes, Tyranny and Treaſon.” 


There is a third thing too, if tl. oſe had not been; and that is 
Murder, which is laid to your ch:arge. All the bloody mur- 
ders, which have been commited 1 ince this time when the divi- 
ſion was betwixt you and your people, muſt be laid to your 
charge, which have been acted or co mmited in theſe late wars, 


Sir, it is a heinous and crying ſin : and truly, fir, it any man 


will aſk us, what puniſhment is due tc? a Murderer, let God's, 
law, let man's law ſpeak. Sir, I will z>reſume, that you are ſo 
well read in ſcripture, as to know What: God himſelt has ſaid 
concerning the ſheding of man's blook 1 : Gen. 9. Num. 35. 
will tell you what the puniſhment is: an d which this court, in 


behalf 


* 
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behalf of the whole kingdom, are ſenſible of, of that innocent 
blood which has been ſhed, whereby indeed the land ſtanus ſtill 
defiled with that blood; and, as the text has it, it can no way 
be cleanſed but with the ſheding of the blood of him who ſhe 
this blood. Sir, we know no diſpenſation from this blood in 
that commandment, *<* Thou ſhalt do no murder :” we do not 
know but that it extends to Kings as well as to the meaneſt 
peaſants, the meaneſt of the people; the command is univerſal. 
Sir, God's law forbids it; man's law forbids it: nor do we 
know that there is any manner of exception, not even 1n man's 
laws, for the puniſhment of murder in you. It is true that, 
in the caſe of Kings, every private hand was not to put forth 
itſelf to this work, for their reformation and puniſhment : bur, 
ſir, the people repreſented, having power in their hands, had 
there been but one wiltul a& of murder by you commited, had 
power to have convened you, and to have puniſhed you for it. 
But then, ſir, the weight which lies upon you in all thoſe rel- 
pects which have been ſpoken, by reaſon of your Tyranny, 
I reaſon, Breach of Truſt, and the Murders which have been 
commited ; ſurely, fir, it muſt drive you into a fad conſidera- 
tion concerning your eternal condition. As I ſaid at firſt, I 
know it cannot be pleaſing to you to hear any ſuch things as 
theſe are mentioned unto you from this Court, tor ſo we do call 
ourſelves, and juſtify ourſelves to be a court and a High-court 
of Juſtice, authoriſed by the higheſt and ſolemneſt court of 
the kingdom, as we have often faid : and altho' you do yet 
indeavor what you may to dil-court us, yet we do take know- 
ledge of ourſelves to be ſuch a court as can adminiſter juſtice 
to you; and we are bound, fir, in duty to do it. Sir, all! 
ſhall ſay before the reading of your ſentence, it is but this 
the court does heartily dclire, that you will ſeriouſly think of 
thoſe evils which you ſtand guilty of. Sir, you ſaid well to us 
the other day, you wiſhed us to have God before our eyes. 
Truly, fir, I hope all of us have fo: that God, who we know 
is a King of Kings, and Lord of Lords; that God with 
whom there is no reſpect of perſons ; that God, who is the 
avenger of innocent blood: we have that God before us; that 
God, who does beſtow a curſe upon them, who with-hold not 
their hands from ſheding of blood, which is the caſe of guilty 
malefactors, and who do deſerve death: that God we have be- 
fore our eyes. And were it not that the conſcience of our duty 
has called us unto this place, and this imployment, fir, you 
ſhould have had no appearance of a court here. But, fir, we 
maſt prefer the diſcharge of our duty unto God, and unto the 
kingdom, before any other reſpe& whatſoever. And altho' at 
this time many of us, if not all of us, are ſeverely threatened 
by ſome of your party, what they intend to do, fir, we do here 
declare, That we ſhall not decline or forbear the doing our 
duty in the adminiſtration of juſtice, even to you, according to 
the merit of your offenſe, althoꝰ God ſhould permit thoſe 
men to effect all that bloody deſign in hand againſt us. Sir, 
we will ſay, and we will declare it, as thoſe children in the 
fiery furnace, who would not worſhip the golden image which 
Nebuchadnez zar had ſet up, „That their God was able to 
« deliver them from that danger which they were near unto:“ 
but yet if he would not do it, yet notwithſtanding that, they 
would not fall down and worſhip the image. We ſhall thus ap- 
ly it: that tho' we ſhould not be delivered from thoſe bloody 
bk and hearts, who conſpire the overthrow of the kingdom 
in general, of us in particular, for acting in this great work of 
Juſtice, tho* we ſhould periſh in the work, yet, by God's grace, 
and by God's ſtrength, we will go on with it. And this is all 
our reſolutions. Sir, I ſay for yourlelf, we do heartily wiſh 
and deſire, that God would be pleaſed to give you a ſenſe of 
your fins, that you would ſee wherein you have done amiſs, 
that you may cry unto him, that God would deliver you 
from blood-guiltineſs. A good King was once guilty of that 
particular thing, and was clear otherwiſe, ſaving in the matter 


of Uriah. Truly, fir, the ſtory tells us that he was a repentant 


King; and it ſignifies enough, that he had died for it, but that 
God was pleaſed to accept of him, and to give him his pardon, 
% Thou ſhalt not die, but the child ſhall die: thou hatt given 
* cauſe to the enemies of God to blaſpheme.” 

KinG. I would deſire only one word before you give ſen- 
tence 3 and that is, That you would hear me concerning thoſe 
great imputations, which you have laid to my charge. 

Lo Przs, Sir. you mult give me now leave to go on; 
for + not far from your ſentence, and your time is now 
p UE, 


KINO. Bat Iſhall defire you will hear me a few words: to 
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you: for truly, whatever ſentence you will put upon me in 
reſpect of thoſe heavy imputations, that I fee by your ſpeech 
you have put upon me; fir, it is very true, that 

Ly PRES. Sir, I muſt put you in mind : truly, fir, I 
would not willingly, at this time eſpecially, interrupt you in 
any thing you have to ſay, which is proper tor us to admit of; 
but, fir, you have not owned us as a court, and you look upon 


us as a fort of people met together; and we xo what language 
we receive from your party. 


KIN C. I know nothing of that. 

Ly Pres. You diſavow us as a court; and therefore for you 
to addreſs yourſelf to us, not acknowledging us as a court to 
judge of what you ſay, it is not to be permited. And the 
truth is, all along, from the firſt time you were pleaſed to diſ- 


avow and dilown us, the court nzeded not to have heard you 
one word : for unleſs they be acknowledged a court, and in- 


gaged, it is not proper for you to ſpeak. Sir, we have given 


you too much liberty already, and admited of too much delay, 


and we may not admit of any farther. Were it proper for us 
to do it, we ſhould hear you freely, and we thould not have 
declined to hear you at large, what you could have ſaid or 
proved on your behalf, whether for totally excuſing 
part exculing thoſe great and heinous charges, which in whole or 
in part are laid upon you. But, fir, I ſhall trouble you no 
longer; your fins are of ſo large a dimenſion, that if you do 
but ſeriouſly think of them, they will drive you to a fad con- 
ſideration of it, and they may improve in you a fad and ſe- 
rious repentance: and that the court does heartily wiſh, that 
you may be ſo penitent for what you have done amiſs, that 
God may have mercy, at leaſtwiſe, upon your better part: 
truly, ſir, for the other, it is our parts and duties to do that 
which the law preſcribes. We are not here © jus dare,“ but 
jus dicere.” We cannot be unmindful of what the ſcripture 
tells us, For to acquit the guilty is of equal abomination, as 
„ to condemn the innocent :” we may nor acquit the guilty. 
What ſentence the law affirms to a Traitor, Tyrant, a Mur- 
derer, and a public Enemy to the country, that ſentence you 


are now to hear read unto you; and that is the ſentence of the 


COurt. 


The Lord Preſident commands the Sentence to be read; 


make an O Yes, and command ſilence while the ſentence ig 
read. 


O Yes made: ſilence commanded. 


The clerk read the ſentence, which was drawn up in parch- 
ment: viz. | 


HERE AS the Commons of England in Parlia- 
ment had appointed them a High-court of Juſtice, 
for the trying of Charles Stuart, King of England, before 
whom he had been three times convened 3; and at the firſt 
time a Charge of High-treaſon, and other Crimes and Miſ- 


« demeanors, was read in the behalf of the Kingdom of Eng- 
& land, &c. 


Here the clerk read the charge. 
«© Which charge being read unto him, as aforeſaid, he the 


<« ſaid Charles Stuart was required to give his anſwer: but he 


5 refuſed ſo to do;“ and ſo expreſſed the ſeveral paſſages 
at his trial in refuſing to anſwer. 


cc 
cc 
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For all which treaſons and crimes this Court doth adjudge, 
„ That the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a Tyrant, Traitor, Mur- 


derer, and a public Enemy, ſhall be put to death, by the 
« ſevering his head from his body.” 
After the Sentence read, the lord preſident ſaid, 


This Sentence now read and publiſhed, is the Act, Sentence, 
Judgment, and Reſolution of the whole Court. 


; Here the court ſtood up, as aſſenting to what the preſident 
aid. 


KIxo. Will you hear me a word, ſir? 


Lo PREs. Sir, you are not to be heard after the ſentence. 
KIR G. No, Sir? 


Ly Pres. No, Sir; by your favor, Sir. Guard, with- 
draw your priſoner. 8 | 
KINO. I may ſpeak after ſentence ——— 


By your favor, Sir, I may ſpeak after the ſentence ever, 
By your favor, (hold !) the ſentence, fir—— X 
I ſay, fir, I do | 


I am not ſuffered for to ſpeak : expect what juſtice other 
ory will have. 


Yes. All manner of perſons, who have any thing elſe to 
do, 
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all the evil of his inj 


King of ENGLAND, for High- Treaſn 


do, are to depart at this time, and. to give their attendance in 
the Painted-chamber ; to which 


lace this court doth forth- 
with adjourn itſelf, * 1 


Then the court roſe, and the King went with hi 


s guard to 
fir Robert Cotton's, and from thence to Whitehall. 22 5 


The Speech Coo x deſign'd to have delivered, if the King 


had pleaded. 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip, | 


Y lord preſident, and this Hi h 
moſt comprehenſive, an 


h-court, erected for the 
- , and glorious piece of 
| 2 which ever was acted and executed upon the theater of 

ngland, for the trying and judging of Charles Stuart, whom 


God in his wrath gave to be a King to this nation, and will, I 


truſt, in great love, for his notorious prevarications and blood- 
guiltineſs, take him away from us: he who hath been the ori- 
ginal of all injuſtice, and the principal author of more miſ- 
chiefs to the free- born people of this nation, than the beſt 
arithmetician can well enumerate, ſtands now to give an ac- 
count of his Pains to and to receive the good of juſtice, for 
| ice and cruelty. Had he ten thouſand 
lives, they could not all ſatisfy for the numerous, horrid, and 
barbarous maſſacres of myriads and legions of innocent per- 
ſons, which by his commands, commiſſions, and procurements 


{or at leaſt all the world muſt needs ſay, which he might have 


prevented; and he who ſuffers any man to be kilPd, when he 
may fave his life without danger of his own, is a murderer) 
Have been cruelly ſlain, and inhumanly murdered, in this re- 
nowned Albion: Anglia hath been made an Akeldama, and 
Her younger ſiſter Ireland a land of ire and miſery. And yet 
this hard-hearted man, as he went out of the court down the 
ſtairs, Jan. 22, ſaid (as ſome of his guard told me and others) 
That he was not troubled for any of the blood which has been 
ſhed, but for the blood of one man (peradventure he meaned 
Strafford.) He was no more affected with a liſt which was 
brought into Oxford of five or ſix thouſand ſlain at Edgehill, 
than to read one of Ben. Johnſon's tragedies. You gentlemen 
Royaliſts who fought for him, if ye had loſt your lives for his 
fake, you ſee he would have no more pitied you by his own 
confeſſion, than you do a poor worm : and yet what heart but 
would cleave, if it were a rock; melt if it were ice; break if 
it were a flint; or diſſolve if it were a diamond, to conſider 
that ſo much precious Proteſtant blood ſhould be ſhed in theſe 
three kingdoms ; ſo many gallant valiant men of all forts and 
conditions to be facrificed and loſe their lives, and many of 
them to die ſo deſperately in regard of their eternal conditions; 
and all this merely, and only for the ſatisfying and fulfilling of 
one man's ſinful luſt and wicked will? A good ſhepherd is he who 
lays down his life, or ventures it to ſave. the ſheep 3 but for 
one to be fo proudly wedded to his own conceits, as ſo mali- 
ciouſly to oppoſe his private opinion againſt the public judg- 
ment and reaſon of ſtate, and to make head againſt the par- 
lament, who acknowledged him to be head thereof, ſo far as 
to give him the honor of the royal aſſent, in ſetling the militia 


| and ſafety of the people: I ſay, for a Proteſtant Prince, ſo be- 


joved at home, and feared abroad, who in love, and by gentle 
means might have had any thing from the parliament, for 
him to occaſion the ſhedding of ſo much blood for a Pre- 
tended prerogative, as hereatter will appear, nothing in effect 
but to fix and perpetuate an abſolute tyranny ; I can ſay no 
leſs, . But, O Lucifer, from whence art thou fallen?“ And 
what heretics are they in politics, who would have had ſuch a 
man to live? Much more, that think his actions to have me- 
rited love and praiſe from heaven and earth. But now to diſſect 
the charge. Aer e Ke IS nee 

I. That the Kings of England are truſted. with a limited 
power to govern by law, the whole ſtream and current of le- 
zal authorities run ſo limpid and clear, that I ſhould but weary 
Noſe who know it already, and trouble thoſe who need not 
know the particular caſes 3 for it is one of the fundamentals of 
hw, that the King is not above the law, but the, law above 
the King. I could eaſily deraign it from 1 Edw. 3. to the 
juriſdiction of courts, That the King has no more power or 
authority, than what by Jaw is concredited and commited to 
him: but the moſt famous authority is Forteſcue, chancellor 
to Henry VI (and therefore undoubtedly would not clip his 
maſter's prerogative) who moſt judiciouſiy takes a difference 
between a government wholly regal and ſcignoral, as in Tur- 
key, Ruſſia, France, Spain, &c. and a govertnent politic and 


Q 


mixed; where the laws keeps the beam even between ſove- 
reignty and ſubjection, as in England, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Poland, The firſt, where the edict of a Prince makes the 
law, reſembles an impetuous inundation of the waters, whiere- 
by the corn and hay, and other fruits of the earth are ſpoiled, as 
when it is midwinter at midſummer; the latter is like a feet 
ſmooth ſtream, running by the pleaſant fields and meadows. 
That by the law of England the King ought not to impoſe any 


thing upon the people, or take any thing away from them tb 


the value of a farthing, but by common conſent in parliaments 


or national meetings; and that the people of common right, 


and by ſeveral ſtatutes ought to have parliaments yearly, or 
oftner if need be, for the redreſs of public grievances, and 
for the enacting of good and wholcſome laws, and re- 
pealing of old ſtatutes of Omeri which are prejudicial to the 

nation: and that the King hath not by law ſo much power 
as a juſtice of peace, to commit any inan to priſon for any 
offenſe whatſoever, becauſe all ſuch matters were commited to 
proper courts and officers of juſtice : and if the King by his 
verbal command ſend for any perſon to come betore him, if 


the party refuſe to attend, and the meſſenger indeavoring to 


force him they fell to blows ; if the meſſenger killed the part 


ſent for, this by the-law is murder in him, but if he killed the 


meſſenger, this was juſtifiable in him, being in his own de- 
tenſe, ſo as to ſue forth a pardon of courſe : theſe and many 
other caſes of like nature are ſo clear and well known; that 1 
will not preſume to multiply particu ars. 
That the King took an oath at his coronation to preſerve the 
peace of the nation, to do juſtice to all, and to keep and ob- 
ſerve the laws which the people have, himſelf confeſſes: and It 
was charged upon the late archbiſhop, that he 
emaſculated the oath, and left out very material 1% Book of 
words, Which the people ſhall chuſe:?“ which Ord. fol. 
certainly he durſt not have done, without the 
King's ſpecial command.. And it ſeems to me no light pre · 
ſumption, that from that very day he had a deſigri to alter and 
ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government. But tho' there had been no oath, 
yet by ſpecial office and duty of his place, every King 
of England is obliged to act for the peoples good: for 
all power, as it is originally in the people (he muſt needs be 
extreme 1gnorant, malicious, or a ſelt-deſtroyer, who ſhall deny 
it) ſo it is given forth for their preſervation, nothing for their 
deſtruction. For a King to rule by luſt, . and not by law, is a 
creature which was never of God's making, not of God's a 
robation, but his permiſſion : and tho? ſuch men are ſaid to 
by gods on earth, it is in no other ſenſe than the devil is called 
the god of this world. It ſeems that one paſſage which the King 
would, have offered to the court (but it was not permited him 
to*diſpute the ſupreme authority in the nation; and ſtanding 


mute, the charge being for high-treaſon, it is a conviction in 


law) was, 1 Sam, viii. is a copy of the King's commiſſion, 
by virtue whereof, he, as King, might rule and govern as he 
ce liſt; * That he might take the peoples ſons, and appoint 
« them for himſelf, for his chariots, and to be his horſemen, 
< and take their daughters to be his confeCtioners, and take 
«« their fields, and vine-yards, and olive-yards, even the beſt 
e of them, and the goodlieſt young-men, and their aſſes, 
« and give them to his officers, and to his ſervants,” which 
indeed is a copy and pattern of an abſolute tyrant and abſolute 
ſlaves, where the people have no more than the tyrant will at- 
ford them, The holy ſpirit in that chapter does not inſinuate 
what a good King ought to do, but what a wicked King 
would preſume to do. Beſide, Saul and David had extraor- 
dinary callings, but all juſt power is now derived from and 
confered by the people: yet, in the caſe of Saul, it is ob- 
ſervable, that the people, out of pride to be like other nations, 
deſired a King, and ſuch a King as the heathens had, who 
were all tyrants : for they who know any thing in hiſtory, 
know that the firſt four Monarchs were all tyrants originally, 
*till they gained the peoples conſent. Nimrod, the great hun- 
ter, was Ninus who builded Nineveh, the firſt tyrant and con- 
queror who had no title; and fo were all kingdoms, which 
are not elective, till the peoples ſubſequent conſent : and tho? 
it be by deſcent, yet it is a continuation of a conqueſt : until 
the people conſent, and voluntarily ſubmit to a government, 
they are but ſlaves, and in reaſon they may free themſelves if 
they can. In France, the King begins his reign from the day 
of his coronation : the archbiſhop aſks the people, if he ſhall 
be King; the twelve peers, or ſome who perſonate them, tay, 
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Fes. They girt the ſword about him: then he ſwears to de- 
fend the laws. And is any thing more natural than to keep 
an oath? And tho? virtuous Kings have prevailed with the 


ople to make their crowns hereditary, yet the coronation 


ſhews the ſhell the kernel hath been in. Samuel was a good 
Judge, and there was nothing could be objected againſt him; 


therefore God was diſpleaſed at their inordinate deſire of a 


King; and it ſeems to me, that the Lord declares his diſlike 
of all ſuch Kings as the heathens were : that is, Kings with an 
unlimited power; who are not tied to laws; for he gave them 
a King in his wrath, therein dealing with them as the wiſe 
* with the diſtempered and impatient patient, who de- 

iring to drink wine, tells him the danger of inflammation; 
yet wine he will have, and the phyſician, conſidering a little 
wine will do but little hurt, rather than his patient, by freting 
ſhould take greater hurt, preſcribes a little white-wine : where- 
in the phy ſician doth not approve his drinking of wine; but 
of two evils chuſes the leaſt. The Jews would have a King 
for majeſty and ſplendor, like the heathens; God per- 
mits this, he approves it not: it ſeems to me, that the Lord 
Tenounces the very Genus ? of ſuch Kings as are there men- 
tioned, and the old word © Coning ? (by contraction King) does 
not ſignity power or force to do what he will, but a knowing, 
wiſe, diſcrete man, who opens the peoples eyes, and does not 
lead them by the noſes, but governs them with wiſdom and 
- diſcretion for their own good, Therefore, gentlemen-Roy- 
aliſts, be not ſo mad as to miſconſtrue either the oaths of alle- 
yoo or ſupremacy, or any league or covenant, that any man 

ould ſwear to give any one leave to cut his throat: the true 


meaning is, that the King of England was ſupreme in this 


land, in oppoſition to the Pope, or any other Prince or Po- 
tentate, as the words of the oath do import, That no foreign 
« State, Prince, or Potentate, &c.“ In caſe of any foreign 
invaſion, the King was, by law, to be generaliſſimo, to com- 
mand the people tor their own ſafety; and ſo it was expounded 
by the parliament, in 13 Eliz. which, tor ſome reaſon of 
ſtate, was not permited to be printed with the ſtatutes. Be- 
ſide, God told thoſe Kings, whom he had formerly anointed, 
what cheir duty was; not to exalt themſelves overmuch above 
their brethren, but to delight themſelves in the law of God. 
Out of which I infer, that the Turks, Tartars, Muſcovites, 
French, Spaniards, and all people who live at the beck and 
nod of tyrannical men, may and ought to free themſelves from 
that tyranny, it, and when, they can; for ſuch tyrants who 
ſo domu.cer with a rod of iron, do not govern by God's per- 
miſſive hand of approbation or benediction, but by the per- 
miſſive hand of his providence, ſuffering them to ſcuurge 
the people, for ends beſt known to himſelf, until he open a 
way tor the people to work out their own infranchiſements. 
Bur before I ipeak of the war, it will be neceſſary, for the 
ſatistaction of rational men, to open and prove the King's 
wicked deſign, wherewith he ftands charged. Now that he 
had from the begining of his reign ſuch a deſign and indeavor 
ſo to tear up the toundations of government, that law ſhould 
be no protection to any man's perſon or eſtate, will clearly ap- 
pear by what follows: | 5 
1. By his not taking the oath ſo fully as his predeceſſors 
did, that fo when the parliament ſhould tender good Jaws to 
him for the royal afſent, he might readily anſwer, that he was 
not, by oath, obliged to confirm or corroborate the ſame. 
2. By his diſhonorable and perfidious dealing with the peo- 
ple at his coronation, when he fet forth a proclamation, That, 
in regard of the infection then ſpread thro? the kingdom, he 
promiled to diſpenſe with thofe knights, who, by an old ſtatute, 
were to attend at the coronation, who were thereby required 
not to attend; but did notwithſtanding within a few months 
after take advantage of their abſenſe, and raiſed a vaſt ſum of 
money out of their eſtates at the Council-table : where they, 
pleading the ſaid proclamation for their juſtification, were an- 
twered, That the law of the land was above any proclamation: 
like that tyrant, who, when he could nor, by Jaw, execute a 
virgin, commanded her to be deflowered, and then put-to 
death. — | e 
3. By his altering the patents and commiſſions to the judges, 
which having heretotore had their places granted to them for 
« ſo long as they ſhould behave themſelves well therein ;”? he 
made them but, during pleaſure';”*:-that if ſo the judges 
ſhould not declare the law to be as he would have it, he 
might with a wet finger remove them, and put in ſuch as 


ou 


be ſome of their caſes, who under-hand and cloſely bought 


ſhould not only fay, but ſwear, if need were, © That the 
& Jaw was as the King would have it.“ For when a man ſhall 
give five or ten thouſand pounds for a judge's place, during 
the King's pleaſure; and he ſhall, the next day, ſend to him, 
to know his opinion of a difference in law between the King 
and ſubject; and it ſhall be intimated to him, “ That, if he 
c do not deliver his opinion for the King; he is likely to be re- 
« moved out of his place the next day :” which, if ſo, he 
knows not how to live, but muſt rot in a priſon for the money 
which he borrowed to buy his place; as was well known go 


great places to elude the danger of the ſtatute. Whether the 
was not too heavy a temptation for the ſhoulders of moſt men 
to bear, is no hard matter to determine. So as upon the mat- 
ter, that very a& of his made the King at leaſt a potential 


tyrant 3 for when that ſhall be law which a King ſhall declare 
himſelf, or which ſhall be declared by thoſe whom he chuſes 


this brings the people to the very next ſtep to ſlavery. ? 
But that which does irrefragably prove the deſign, was his 
reſtleſs deſire to deſtroy parliaments, or to make them uſe- 


Teſs: and for that, who knows not but that there were three or 


four national meetings in parliament in the firſt four years of 
his reign, which were called for ſupply, to bring money into 
his coffers, in point of. ſubſidies, rather than for any benefit to 
the people; as may appear by the few good laws which were 
then made? But that which is moſt memorable, is the un- 
timely diſſolving of the parliament in 4 Car. when fir John 
Elliot (and others who managed a conference with the houſe 
of peers concerning the duke of Buckingham, who among 
other things, was charged concerning the Keath of King James) 
were commited cloſc prifone:s to the Tower, where he lolt his 
life by cruel irdutance; which I may not paſs over without a 
ſpecial animadverſion: for ivre, there is no Turk or Heathen 
but will ſay, that if he was any way guilty of his father's death, 
let him die for it. C „ 

I would not willingly be ſo injurious to the honeſt reader, as 
to make him' buy that again which he hath formerly met with 
in the parliament's declaration, or elſewhere  _ in ſuch a caſe a 


marginal reference may be ſufficient. Nor would I herein be 


ſo preſumptuous, as to prevent any thing which haply may be 
intended in any declaration for more general ſatisfaction; but 


humbly to offer a ſtudent's mite, which ſatisfies myſelf, with 


ſubmiſſion to better judgments. _ 

How the King firſt came to the crown, God and his own 
conſcience beſt f It was well known and obſerved at 
court that, a little before, he was a profeſſed enemy to the duke 
of Buckingham; but inſtantly, upon the death of King James, 
took him into fich ſpecial protection, grace and favor, that 
upon the matter he divided the kingdom with him. And when 
the earl of Briſtol had exhibited a charge againſt the ſaid 
duke, the 13th article whereof concerned the death of King 
James, he inſtantly diſſolved that parliament, that ſo he might 
protect the duke from the juſtice thereof, and would never ſuffer 
any legal inquiry to be made for his, father's death. The rab- 
bins obferve, that what ſtuck moſt with Abraham about 


God's command to ſacrifice Iſaac, was this; Can I not be 


e obedient, unleſs I be unnatural ? What will the Heathens 
« ſay, when they hear I have killed my only fon ?” What will 
an Indian fay to this caſe? A King has all power in his hand 
to do juſtice. There is one accuſed, upon ſtrong preſumptions 
at leaſt, for poiſoning that King's father; the King protects 
him from juttice : whether do you believe that himſelf had any 
hand in his father's death? Had the duke been accuſed for the 
death of a beggar, he onghr not to have protected him from 
a judicial trial, We know that, by law, it is no leſs than 
miſpriſion of treaſon to conceal a treaſon 3; and to conceal a 
murder, ſtrongly implies a guilt thereof, and makes him a 
kind of acceffary to the fact. He who hath no nature to do 
Juſtice to his own father, could it ever be expected that he 
ſhould do juſtice to others? Was he fit to continue a father to 
the people, who was without natural affection to his own fa- 
ther? Will he love a kingdom, who ſhewed no love to himſelf, 
unleſs it was, that he durſt not ſuffer inquiſition to be made for 
it? But leave it as a riddle which, at the day of judgment, 
will be expounded and unriddled ; for fome fins will not be 
made maniteſt *till that day, with this only, That had he made 
the law of God his delight, and ſtudied therein night and day, 


as God commanded his Kings to do; or had he but ſtudied ſcrip- 


ture half fo 'much as Ben, Johnſon or Shakeſpear, he might 
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have learned, That when Amaziah was ſetled in 
the kingdom, he ſuddenly did juſtice upon thoſe ſer- 
25 and 14. vants who had killed his father Joaſh : he did not, 
FE by any pretended prerogative, excuſe or protect 
them, but delivered them up into the hands of that juſtice 
which the horridneſs of the fact did undoubtedly demerit. 
That parliament (4 kart” proving ſo abortive, the King 

TY ſets forth a proclamation ; that none ſhould pre- 
27. Mar. 


þ knew how to raiſe monies enough without the 
help of parliaments: therefore in twelve years refuſes to call 
any. In which interval and intermiſſion, how he had oppreſſed 
the people, by incroachments and uſurpations upon their liber- 
ties and properties; and what vaſt ſums of money he had for- 
cibly exacted and exhauſted, by illegal patents and monopolies 
of all forts, I refer the reader to that moſt judicious and full 
«« Declaration of the ſtate of the kingdom,” publiſhed in the 
begining of this parliament. Thar judgment of ſhip-money 
did, upon the matter, formaliſe the people abſolute ſlaves, and 
him an abſolute tyrant : for if the King may take from the 
people, in caſe of neceſſity, and himſelf ſhall be judge of that 
neceſſity, then cannot any man ſay that he is worth ſix pence: 
for if the King ſays, that he hath need of that ſix pence, then 
by law he muſt have it. I mean that great Nimrod, who 
would have made all England a foreſt ; and the people whom 
the biſhop calls his ſheep, to be his veniſon to be hunted at his 
pleaſure. 

n Nor does the common objection, That the judges and 
&« evil counſellors, and not the King, ought to be reſponſible 
tc for ſuch male-adminiſtration, injuſtice and oppreſſion,” bear 
the weight of a feather in the balance of right reaſon. For, 
firſt; Who made ſuch wicked and corrupt judges? Were 
they not his own creatures? And ought not every man to be 
accountable for the works of his own hands? He who does 
not hinder the doing of evil, if it lies in his power to prevent it, 
is guilty of it, as a commander thereof. He who ſuffered thoſe 
black ſtars to inflict ſuch barbarous cruelties, and unheard-of 
puniſhments, as brandings, ſliting of noſes, &c. upon honeſt 
men, to the diſhonor ot the Proteſtant religion, and diſgrace 
of the image of God ſhining in the face of man, he well de- 
ſerved to have been ſo ſerved. But ſecondly, He had the bene- 
fit of thoſe illegal fines and judgments. I agree, that if a judge 
ſhall oppreſs 7 S. for the benefit of I. D. the King ought not 
to anſwer for this, but the judge, unleſs he protect the judge 
againſt the complaint of I. S. and in that caſe he makes him- 
felt guilty of it. But when unjuſt judgment is given againſt 
I. S. for the King's benefit, and the fine to come immediately 
into his coffers; he who receives the money muſt needs be 
preſumed to conſent to the judgment. But, thirdly : Mark 
a Machiavel-policy ; Call no parliaments to queſtion the in- 
« juſtice and corruption of judges for the peoples relief; and 


« make your own judges, and let that be law which they 


2 Kings 12. 


4e declare; whether it be reaſonable or unreaſonable it is no 


<< matter.” 8 PER | 
But then, how came it to paſs that we had any more parlia- 
ments? Had we not a gracious King to call a parhament 


when there was ſo much need of it, and to paſs ſo many gra- 


cious acts to put down the Star- chamber, &c.? Nothing leſs; 


it was not any voluntary free act of grace, not the leaſt ingre- 
dient or tincture of love or good affection to the people, which 
called the ſhort parliament in 1640 3 but to ſerve his own turn 
againſt the Scots, whom he then had deſigned to inſlave; and 
thoſe ſeven acts of grace, which the King paſſed, were no more 
than his duty to do, nor half ſo much; but giving the people 
a raſte of their own griſts ; and he diſſents with them about the 
militia, which commanded all the reſt: he never intended 
thereby any more good and, ſecurity to the people, than he 
who, ſtealing the gooſe, leaves the feathers behind him. 
But to anſwer the queſtion; thus it was. 

The King, being wholly given up to be led by the counſels 
of a jeluited party, who indeavored to throw a bone of diſſen- 
tion among us, that they might calt their net into our trou- 
bled waters, and catch more fiſh : for St. Peter's ſee perſuaded 


the King to ſet up a new form of prayer in Scotland, and laid 
the bait ſo cunningly, 
were undone. 
it, they would reſift, and 
it they ſwallowed it, 
they law the poiſon, 

war, and many who 


that whether they ſaw it or: not, they 
If they ſaw the myſtery of iniquity couched in 
ſo merit puniſhment for rebelling 
it would make way tor worſe, Well; 
and retuſed to taſte it, The King makes 
loved honor and wealth more, than God, 


ſume to move him to call parliaments, for he 


— Ce 


aſſiſted him: down he went with an army; but his treaſure 
waſted in a ſhort time: fight they would not, for fear of an 
after-reckoning: Some commanders propound, that they 
ſhould make their demands; and the King grants all, comes 
back to London, and burns the pacification, laying it was 
counterfeit. They re-aſſume their forces; he raiſes a ſecond 
war againſt them, and was neceſſitated to call a parliament; 
offering to lay down ſhip-money for twelve ſubſidies, They 
refuſe ; the King in high diſpleaſure breaks off the parliament 

and m a declaration commands them, not to think of any more 
parliatnents, for he would never call another. 


There was a King of Egypt who cruelly oppreſſed the peo- 
— They, poor ſlaves, N to one another, he 
eared a riſing, and commanded, that none ſhould complain 
upon pain of cruel death. Spies being abroad; they often 
met, yet durſt not ſpeak, but parted with tears in their eyes; 
which declared, that they had more to utter, but durſt not. 
This ſtruck him to greater fears: he commanded, that none 
ſhould look upon one another's eyes at parting z therefore their 
griefs being too great to be ſmothered, they fetched a deep ſigh 
when they parted, which moved them fo much to compaſſionate 
one another's wrongs, that they ran in and killed the tyrant, 
The long-hatching Iriſh treaſon was now ripe, and therefore it 
was, neceſſary that England and Scotland ſhould be in com- 
buſtion, leſt we might help the Iriſh Proteſtants. Well; 
the Scots get Newcaitle ; he knew they would truſt kim no 
more, he had ſo often broke with them, therefore no hopes to 
get them out by a treaty. Many lords and the city petition 
tor a parliament; the King was at ſuch a neceflity, that yield 
he mult to that which he moſt abhorred; God had brought hint 
to ſuch a ſtrait, that he who, a few months before, aſſamed the 
power of God, commanding men not to think of parliaments, 


to reſtrain the free thoughts of the heart of man, was conſtrained 


to call one, which they knew he would break off when the 
Scots were ſent home, and therefore got a confirmation of it, 
that he ſhould not diſſolve it without the conſent of both 
houſes, of which he had no hopes, or by force, which he 
luddeoly attempted; and the Engliſh army, in the north, was 
to have come up to confound the Parliament, and this rebel- 
lious and diſloyal city, as the Kitig called it; and for their 
Pains were promiſed thirty thoufand pounds and the plunder, 
as by the examinations of colonel Goring, Legg, &c. doth 
molt fully appear. LIMIT: | K 5 

And here, by the way, I cannot but commend the city- ma- 
lignants: he calls them rebels, they call him a gracious K ing: 
he, by his proclamation at Oxtord, prohibits all commerce 
and intercourſe of trade between this populous city (the life 
and intereſt whereof conſiſts in trade, without which many 
thouſands cannot ſubſiſt) and other parts of the kingdom: ſtill 
they do good againſt evil; and, petitioning him ſo often to cut 
their throats, are troubled at nothing ſo much as that they are not 
reduced to that former and a worſe bondage than 
when there was a lord-warden made in the city, Darlingrub. 
and the K ing ſent for as much of their eſtates as he 
pleaſed. But ſurely, the Oxfordſhire men are more to be com- 
mended ; for when the King had commanded, by his procla- 
mation, That what corn, hay, and other provi- | 
ſion in the county of Oxford, couid not be fetched 15 April. 
into the ſaid city for his gariſon, ſhould be con- 72 Car. 
ſumed and deſtroyed by fire, for fear it ſhould fall into the hands 
of the parliament's friends (a cruelty not to be paralleled by 
any infidel, heathen, or pagan King; nor to be precedented 
among the moſt avowed and profeſſed enemies, much leſs 
from a King to his ſubjects) they reſolved never to truſt him 
more. | 

But the great queſtion will be; What hath been the true 
ground and occaſion of the war? Which, unleſs I clear and 
put 1t out of queſtion, as the charge imports, I ſhall fall ſhore 
of what I chiefly aim at, viz. That the King ſet up his 
Standard of war, for the advancement and upholding of his 
« perſonal intereſt, power and pretended prerogative, againſt 
« the publick intereſt of common right, peace and fatety :* 
and thus I prove it. ty | 3 

x. He fought for the militia by ſea and land, to have it at 
his abſolute diſpoſe, and to juſtify and maintain his illegal 
commiſſions of array; and this he pretended was his birth- 
right, by the law of England : which if it were fo, then might 
he, by the fame reaſon, command all the.money in the king- 
dom; for he who carries the word, will command the purſe, 

2. The next thing which he pretended to fight for, was his 


| power 
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power to call parliaments when he pleaſed, and diſſolve them 
when he liſt : if they will ſerve his turn, then they may ſit by a 
law to inſlave the people; ſo that the people had better chuſe all 
the courtiers and King's favorites at firſt, than to trouble them- 
ſelves with ludibrious elections, to afſemble the freeholders to- 
gether, to their great labor and expenſe both of time and coin; 
and thoſe who are choſen knights and burgeſſes, to make great 
preparations, to take long journies to London, themſelves and 
their attendants, to ſee the King and. lords in their parliament- 
robes ride in ſtate to the houſe, and, with Domitian, to catch 
flies: and, no ſooner ſhall there be any breathings, or a ſpirit 
of juſtice ſtiring and diſcovered in the houſe of commons, but 
the King ſends the black-rad, and diſſolves the parliament, 
and ſends them back again as wiſe as they were before, but 
not with ſo much money in their purſes, to tell ſtories to the 
frecholders of the bravery of the King and lords. 

3. Well; but if this be too groſs, and that the people be- 
gin to murmur and clamor for another parliament, then there 
goes out another ſummons, and they meet, and fit for ſome 
time; but to as much purpoſe as before: for, when the com- 
mons have preſented any bill for redreſs of a public grievance, 
then the King has ſeveral games to play, to make all fruitleſs : 
as, firſt, his own negative voice, that if lords and commons 
are both agreed, then he will adviſe; which (I know not 
by what ſtrange doctrine) has been of late conſtrued to be a 
plain denial ; tho", under favor, at the firſt it was no more but 
to allow him two or three days time to conſider of the equity 
of the law; in which time if he could not convince them of 


the injuſtce of it, then ought he, by his oath and by law, to 


conſent to it. 


4. But if, by this means, the King had contrafted hard 
thoughts from the people, and that, not only the commons, but 
many of the lords, who, have the ſame noble blood runing in 
their veins, as thoſe Engliſh barons whoſe ſwords were the chief 
inſtruments which purchaſed Magna Charta; then, that the 
King might be ſure to put ſome others between him and the 
peoples hatred, the next prerogative he pretended to have, 
was, to be the ſole judge of chivalry ; to have the ſole power 
of confering honors ; to make as many lords as he pleaſed, 
that ſo he might be ſure to have two againſt one, if the houſe 
of commons (by reaſon of the multitude of burgeſſes, which he 
likewiſe pretended a power to make as many borough-towns 
and corporations as he pleaſed) were not packed alſo, And 
this is that glorious privilege of the Eng iſh parliaments, fo 
much admired for——juſt nothing. For if this pretended pre- 
rogative might ſtand for law, as was challenged by his adhe- 
rents, never was there a nicer cheat put upon any people, nor 
a. more ready way to inſlave them, than by privilege of par- 
liament : being juſt ſuch a mockery of the people, as was that 
mock-parliament at Oxford, were the King's conſent muſt be 
the figure, and the repreſentative ſtand for a cypher. | 
5. But then, out of parliament, the people are made to be- 
lieve, that the King has commired all juſtice to the judges, 
and diſtributed the execution thereof into ſeveral courts ; and 
chat the King cannot ſo much as impriſona man, or impoſe any 
thing upon, nor take any thing away from the people, as by law 
he ought not to do. But now ſee what prerogative he challenges. 
1. If the King has a mind to have any public-ſpirited man 
removed out of the way, this man 1s Killed, the murderer 
known, a letter comes to the judge, and, it may be, it ſhall 
be found but manſlaughter ; if it be found murder, the man 
is condemned, but the King grants him a pardon, which 
the judge will allow, if the word Murder” be in it: but be- 
Caule it is too groſs to pardon murder, therefore the King ſhall 
grant him a leaſe of his life for ſeven years, and then renew it 
(like a biſhop's leaſe) as he did to major Pritchard, who was 
lately juſticed; who, being a ſervant to the earl of Lindſey, 
murdered a gentleman in Lincolnſhire, and was condemned, 
and had a leaſe of his life irom the King, as his own friends 
have credible told me. | | 1 
2. For matter ot liberty. The King, or any courtier, ſends 
a man to priſon : if the judge ſets him at liberty, then put him 
out of his place; a temptation too heavy, for thoſe who love 
money and honor more than God, to bear: therefore any judg- 
ment which is given between the King and a ſubject, is not 
worth a ruſh ; for what will not money do? 
Next, he challenges a prerogative to inhance and debaſe 
monies, which by law was allowed him, ſo far as to balance 
trade, and no farther; that if gold went high beyond ſea, it 
might not be cheap here, to have it all bought up and tranſ- 
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7 but under color of that, he challenges a prerogative, 
That the King may, by proclamation, make leather current, 
or make a ſix-pence go for twenty ſhillings, or twenty ſhillings 
tor a ſix-pence, Which, not to mention any thing of the pro- 
Ject of farthings, or braſs money, he who challenges ſuch a pre- 
rogative, is a potential tyrant : for if he may make my twelve- 
pence in my pocket worth but two-pence, what property has 
any man in any thing that he injoys? 1 244) . 
Another prerogative pretended was, That the King may 
avoid any grant; and ſo may cozen and cheat any man by a 
law. The ground whereof is, That the King's grants 1 1 
taken according to his intention; which, in a ober ſenſe, 
wiſh that all mens grants might be ſo conſtrued according to 
their intention expreſſed hy word or writing. But, by this 
means, it being hard to know what the King intended, his 
grants have been like the devil's oracles, taken in any contrary 
ö—ðX*bw½ 5... « 
1. Rey. In the famous cafe of Altonwood, there is vouched 
lord Love's caſe : that the King granted lands to lord Lovel, 


and his heirs males; not for ſervice done, but for a valuable 


conſideration of money paid. The patentee well hoped to have 
injoyed the land, not only during his life, but that his heirs 
males, at leaſt of his body, ſhould have likewiſe injoyed it; 
but the judges fiading it ſeems, that the King was willing to 
keep the money, and have his land again (for what other reaſon, 
no mortal man can fathom) reſolved, that it was a void 
grant, and that nothing paſſed to the patentee. I might in- 
ſtance many caſes of like nature, throughout all the reports. 


As one once made his boaſt, That he never made or paſſed any 
patent, or charter, from the crown, but he reſerved one ſtart- 


ing hole or other, and knew how to avoid it ; and ſo merely 
to cozen and defraud the poor patentee. So that now, put all 
theſe prerogatives together, 1. The militia by ſea and land. 2. A 
liberty to call parliaments when he pleaſed; and to adjourn, 
prorogue, . or diſſolve them at pleaſure. 3. A negative voice, 
that the people cannot ſave themſelves without him, and muſt 
cut their own throats, if commanded ſo to do. 4. The nomi- 
nation and making of all the judges, who, upon peril of the 
loſs of their places, muſt declare the law to be as he pleaſes. 
5. A power to confer honors upon whom, and how he pleaſes z 
a covetous baſe wretch, for five or ten thouſand pounds, to be 
courted, who deſerves to be carted. 6. Topardon murderers, 
whom the Lord ſays, ſhall not be pardoned. 7. To ſet a value 
and pre of monies as he pleaſes ; that if he be to pay ten 
thouſand pounds, he may make leather by his proclamation to 
be current that day, or five ſhillings to paſs for twenty ſhil- 
lings; and, if to receive ſo much twenty ſhillings to paſs for 
five ſhillings: and laſtly, a legal theft to avoid his own grants. 
I may boldly throw the gantlet, and challenge all the * 
vels in the world, to invent ſuch an exquiſite platform of tyran- 
nical domination, and ſuch a perfect tyranny, without maim or 
blemiſh, as this is, and that by a law, which is worſt of all. 
But, the truth is, theſe are no legal prerogatives, but uſurpa- 
tions, incroachments and invaſions upon the peoples rights and 
liberties : and this is eaſily effected, without any great depth of 
policy; for it is but being ſure to call no parliaments, or make 
them uſeleſs, and make the judges places profitable, and fix 
avarice upon the bench, and no doubt but the law ſhall ſound 
as the King would have it. But let me thus far ſatisfy the inge- 
nuous reader, That all the judges in England cannot make one 
caſe to be law which is not reaſon, no more than they can prove 
a hair to be white which is black; which if they ſhould to de- 
clare or adjudge, it is a mere nullity: for law muſt be reaſon 
adjudged, where reaſon is the Genus; and the judgment in 
ſome court makes the Differentiz.' And I never found that 
the fair hand of the common law of England ever reached out 
any prerogative to the King above the meaneſt man, but in 
three caſes; 1. In matters of honor and pre-eminence to his 
perſon; and in matters of intereſt: that he ſhould have mines 
royal of gold and ſilver, in whoſe land ſoever they were diſ- 
covered; and fiſhes-royal, as ſturgeons and whales, in whoſe 
ſtreams or water ſoever they were taken, which very rarely hap- 
pened; or to have Tithes out of a pariſh which no body elſe 
could challenge: for ſays the law, The moſt noble perſons 
e areto have the moſt noble things.” 2. To have his patents 
freed from deceit, that he be not over-reached or cozened in his 
contracts, being imployed about the great and arduous affair 
of the kingdom. 3. His rights to be freed from incurſion o 
time, not to be bound up by any ſtatute of non-claim : for in- 
deed poſſeſſion is a vain plea, when the matter of right is j que- 
: lon ; 
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ſtion; for right can never die: and ſome ſuch honorable pri- 
vileges of mending his plea, or ſuing in what court he will; and 
ſome ſuch prerogatives, of a middle, indifferent nature, which 
could not be prejudicial to the people. But that the law of 
England ſhould give the King any ſuch vaſt, immenſe, preci- 
pitating power, or any ſuch God-like ſtate, That he ought 
not to be accountable for wicked actions, or male-adminiſtra- 
tions and miſgovernment, as he has challenged and averred in 
his anſwer to the Petition of Right,” or any ſuch principles 
ot tyranny ; which are as inconſiſtent with the peoples liberties 
and fafety as the Ark and Dagon, light and darkneſs, in an in- 
tenſive degree, is a molt vain and irrational thing to imagine. 
And yet that was the ground of our war, as himlelt often de- 
clared; and that would not have half-contented him, if he had 
come in by the ſword. But ſome rational men object, How 
can it be murder (fay they) tor the King to raiſe forces againſt 
the parliament, ſince there is no other way of determining dif- 
ferences between the King and his ſubjects, but by the ſword? 
for the law is no competent judge between two ſupreme powers; 
and then if it be only a contending for cach other's right, where 
is the malice which makes the killing of a man murder ? Take 
the anſwer thus. Firſt ; how is it poſſible to imagine two ſu- 
preme powers in one nation, any more than two ſuns in one 
firmament? If the King be ſupreme, the parliament mult be 
ſubordinate : if they ſupreme, then he ſubordinate. But then it 
is alleged, That the King challenged a power only co-ordinate 
that the parliament could do nothing without him, nor he 
without them. Under favor, two powers co-ordinate 1s as ab- 
ſurd as the other: for tho', in quiet times, the commons have 
waited upon the King, and allowed him a negative voice in 
matters. of leſs concernment, where delay could not prove dan- 
gerous to the people ; yet when the commons ſhall vote, that 
the kingdom is in danger, unleſs the militia be ſo and fo ſetled, 
if he will not then agree to it, they are bound in duty to do it 
themſelves: and it is impoſlible to imagine that ever any man 
ſhould have the peoples conſent to be their King upon other 
conditions; without which no man ever had right to wear the 
diadem : for conqueſt makes a title among wolves and bears, 
but not among men. | 

When the firſt agreement was concerning the power of par- 
laments, if the King ſhould have ſaid: Gentlemen; are you 
content to allow me ary negative voice, that if you vote the 
kingdom to be in danger, unleſs ſuch an act paſs, if I refuſc to 
aſſent, ſhall nothing be done in that caſe? Surely no rational 
man but would have an{wered : may it pleaſe your majelty 3 
we ſhall uſe all dutiſul means to procure your royal aſſent: but 
if you {till refuſe, we mult not fit ſtill, and ſce ourſelves ruined : 
we muſt and will ſave ourſcives, whether you will or no. And 
will any man fay that the King's power 1s diminiſhed, becauſe 
he cannot hurt the people? Or that a man is lels in health, 
who has many phyſicians to attend him? God 15 omnipotent, 
who cannot fin; and all power is for the peoples good; but 
a Prince may not ſay, that is for the peoples good, which they 
lee and fcel to be tor their hurt: and as for the malice the 
law implies, that, as when a thict ſets upon a man to rob him, 
he has no ſpite to the man, but love to the money: but it is an 
implied malice, that he will kill the people unleſs they will be 
ſlaves, 

Q. „But, by what law is the King condemned?“ 

Rey. By the fundamental law of this kingdom; by the 
general law of alLnazzons, and the unanimous content of all 
rational men in the world, written in every man's heart, 
with the pen of a diamond, in capital letters, and a charac- 
ter ſo legible, that he who runs may read, viz. That when any 
man is intruſted with the ſword, tor protection and preſerva- 
tion of the people, it this man ſhall imploy to their deltruchon 
what was put into his hand for their iafcty, by the Jaw of 
that land he becomes an enemy to that people, and deſerves 
the moſt exemplary and ſevere puniſhment can be invented. 
And this is the firſt neceſſary fundamental law of every Kking- 
dom, which, by intrinſical rules of government, mull preſerve 
itſelt: and this Jaw needed not be expreſicd, That, if a King 
become a Tyrant, he ſhall die for it; it is lo naturally implied. 
We do rot uſe to make laws which are for the preſcrvation ol 
nature; that a man ſhould cat, and drink, and buy himlelt 
clothes, and injoy other natural comforts z no kingdom ever 
made any laws tor it: and as we are to defend ourſelvcs, natu- 
rally, without any written law, from hunger and cold; ſo 
from outward violence ; therefore, it a King would deſtroy a 
people, it is abſurd and ridiculous to aſk, by what law he is to 
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die. And this law of nature is the law of God, written in the 
fleſhly tables of mens hearts; that, like the elder ſiſter, has a 
prerogative right of power before any poſitive law whatſbever: 
and this law of nature is an indubitable legiſlative authority of 
Itſelf, which has a ſuſpenſive power over all human laws. It 
any man ſhall, by expreſs covenant under hand and ſeal, give 
power to another man to kill him, this is a void if 
contract, being deſtructive ro humanity. And, Com. E. Lei- 
by the law of England, any act, or agreement, celler's caſe. 
againſt the laws of God or nature; is a mere nullity: for as 
man has no hand in making the laws of God or nature; no 
more has he power to mar or alter them. It the pilot of a ſhip 
be drunk, and runing upon a rock; if the paſtengers cannot 
otherwiſe prevent it, they may throw him into the fea to coo! 
him: and this queſtion has received reſolution this parliament. 
When the militia of an army is commired to a general, it is 
not with any expreſs condition, that he ſhall not turn the mouths 
of his cannons againſt his own ſoldiers ; for that is ſo natural] 
and neceſfarily implied, that it is needlels to be expreſſed : inſo- 
much, as if he did attempt or command ſuch a thing againſt 
the nature of his traſt and place, it did © ipſo facto“ eſtate 
the army in a right of diſobedience 3 unleſs any man be ti» 
groſly ignorant to think, that obedience binds men to cut their 
own throats, or their companions: Nor is this any fecret of 
the law, which has Jain hid trom the begining, and now 
brought out to bring him to juſtice; but that which is con- 
natural with every man, and innate in his judgment and reaſon 
and is as ancient as the firlt King, and an, epidemical binding 
law to all nations in the world: for when many families agree, 
for the preſervation of human ſociety, to inveſt any King or 
governor with power and authority, upon the acceptance 
thereot, there is a mutual truſt and confidence between them, 
that the King ſhall improve his power for their good, and make 
it his work to procure their ſafeties, and they to provide for his 
honor; which is done to the common-wealth in him, as the 
word and enſigus of honor carried before the Jord-mayor, are 
for the honor of the city. Now, as, when any one of this peo- 
ple ſhall compaſs the death of the governor, ruling well, this 
is a trcaſon puniſhable with death, for the wrong done to the 
community, and Anathema be to ſuch a man; fo when 
he, or they, who are truſted to fight the peoples battles, and to 
procure their welfare, ſhall prevaricate, and act to the inſlaving 
or deſtroying of the people, who are his liege lords, and all 
governors are but the peoples creatures, and the work 
of their hands, to be accountable as their ſtewards; and is it 
not ſenſeleſs for the veſſel to aſk the potter, by what law 
he calls it to account? this is high-treaſon with a witneſs, and 
far more tranſcendent than in the former caſe; becauſe 
the King was paid for his ſervice, and the dignity of the 
perſon does increaſe the offenſe. For a great man of noble 
education and knowledge, to betray ſo great a truſt, and 
abuſe ſo much love as the parliament ſhewed to the King, 
by petitioning him as good ſubjects, praying him as good 
chriſtians, adviſing him as good counſellors, and treating 
with him as the great council of the kingdom, with ſuch 


infinite care and tenderneſs of his honor; a courſe which God's 


people did not take with Rehoboam 3 they never petitioned 
him, but adviſed him; he refuſed their counſel and hearkened 
to young countellors, and they cry, Lo thy tents, O Iirael:” 
and made quick and ſhort work of it: after all this, and much 
more longanimity and patience (which God exerciſes rowards 
man to bring him to repentance) from the lord to the ſervant, 
tor him not only to {et up a ſtandard of war, in defiance of 
his dread fovereign the people (for ſo they truly were in 
nature, tho* names have befooled us) but to perſiſt ſo many 
years in ſuch cruel perſecutions z who, with a word of his 
mouth, might have made a peace: It ever there was fo ſuper- 
lative a treaſon, let the Indians judge. And whoſoever Nall 
break and violate fuch a truſt and confidence, „Anathema 
Maranatha ”” be unto them. | 

Q. But, why was there not a written law, to make it 
« treaſon for the King to deſtroy the people, as well as for 
c man to compaſs the King's death? 

Rey. Becauſe our anceſtors did never imagine, that any 
King of England would have been fo deſperately mad, as to 
levy a war againſt the parliament and people; as, in the com- 
mon inſtance of paricide, the Romans made no law againit 
him who ſhould kill his father, thinking no child would be 
ſo unnatural as to be the death of him who was the author 
of his life: but when a child came to be acculed for paricide 
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there was a more cruel puniſhment inflicted, than for other 


homicides ; for he was thrown into the ſea in a great leather 
barrel with a dog, a jackanapes, a cock, and a viper, fig- 
nificant companions for him, to be deprived of all the ele- 
ments, as in my Poor man's caſe,” fol. 10. Nor was 
there any law made againſt parents, who ſhould kill their 
children; yet if any man was ſo unnatural, he had an exem- 
plary puniſhment. 

OsJ. © But is it not a maxim in law, That the King can 
« do no wrong?“ 

Rey. For any man to ſay ſo, is blaſphemy againſt the 
great God of truth and love: for only God cannot err; be- 
cauſe what he wills is right, becauſe he wills it: and it is a fad 
thing to conſider, how learned men, for unworthy ends, ſhould 
uſe ſuch art to ſubdue the people, by tranſportation of their 
ſenſes, as to make them believe the law is, That the King 
« can do no wrong.“ 


Firſt, for law; 1 do aver it, with confidence, but in all 


humility, that there is no ſuch cafe to be found in law, That if 

the King rob, or murder, or commit ſuch horrid extravagan- 
Cies, It is no wrong. Indeed the caſe is put in Hen. 7. by a 
chief judge, That “ if the King kill a man, it is no felony, 
«« to make him ſuffer death;” that is, to be meaned in or- 
dinary courts of jultice: but there is no doubt but the parlia- 
ment might try the King, or appoint others to judge him for 
it. We find cafes in law, that the King has been ſued even 
in civil actions. | 

In 43 Edw. 3. c.22. it is reſolved, T hat all manner of actions 
did lie againſt the King, as againft any lord, and 24 Edw. 3. 
c.23, Wilby a learned judge-ſaid, That there was writ «© Præ- 
« cipe Henrico Regi Angliz.” XD 

Indeed, Ldw. I. did make an act of ſtate, That men 
ſhould ſue to him by petition ; but this was not agreed unto 
in parliament : Thelwal. tit. Roye Digeſt. of Writs, 71. But 
after, when judges places grew great, the judges and bite- 
ſheeps began to ſing Lullaby,” and ſpeak . Placentia *” 
to the King, that “ my Lord the King is an Angel of 
« Light :” now Angels are net reſponſible to men, but God; 
therefore not Kings. And the judges, they begin ro make 
the King a God, and ſay; That, by law, his ſtile is“ Sa- 
« cred Majeſty,” tho' he twears ever hour; and «© Gracious 
« Majeſty,” tho' gracious men be the chief objects of his hatred ; 
and that the King hath an Omnipotency and Omnipreſenſe. 

But, I am ſure, there is no caſe in law, That if the King 
levy a war againſt the parliament, and people, it is not trea- 
ton. Poſlibly, that cale in H. 7. may prove, That if the 
King ſhould, in his paflion, kill a man, this ſhall not be felony 
to take away the King's life; for the inconveniency may be 
greater to the people, by puting a King to death for one 
offenle and miſcarriage, than the execution of juſtice upon him 
dan advantage them. But what is this to a levying war againſt 
i parliament ? Never any judge was fo devoid of underſtand- 
ing, as to deny that to be treaſon. But ſuppoſe a judge, who 
held his place at the King's pleaſure, did fo, I am ſure never 
any parliament ſaid fo. But what if there had, in dark times 
of Popery, been an act made, Thar the King might murder, 
raviſh, burn and perpetrate all miſchiefs, and play reaks with 
impunity ; will any man, who has but wit enough to meaſure 
an ell of cloth, or to tell twenty, ſay, That this is an obliga- 
tion for men to ſtand (till, and ſuffer a monſter to cut their 
throats, and grant commiſſion to rob at Shuters-hill ; as ſuch, 
and no better, are all legal thefts and oppreſſions. The doc- 
tor ſays, "That a ſtatute againſt giving alms to a poor man is 
void: he is no {tudent, I mean, was never bound *prentice to rea- 
ion, who fays, a King cannot commit treaſon againſt the people. 

Opj. But arc there not negative words, in the ſtatute of 
« 25 Edw. 3. That nothing elte ſhall be conſtrued to be trea- 
ton, but what is there expreſſed ? ?? 

Rey. That the ſtatute was intended for the peoples ſafety, 
that the King's judges ſhould not make traitors by the dozens, 
to gratily the King or courtiers; but it was never meaned to 
give the King liberty to deftroy the people: and tho? it be 
ſaid, That the King and parliament only may declare treaſon ; 
yet, no doubt, if the King will neglect his duty, it may be ſo 
declared without him: for when many are obliged to do any 
ſervice, it ſome of them fail, the reſt muſt do it. 

OuJ. 4+ But is there any precedent, that ever any man was 
put to death who did not offend againſt ſome written law; 
% tor where there is no law there is no tranſgreſſion.“ 

Kr. lt is very true, where there is neither law of God, 


- 
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nor nature, nor poſitive law, there can be no tranſgreſſion; 
and therefore that ſcripture is much abuſed, to apply it only to 
laws poſitive. For, | 

1. Ad ea quæ frequentius, &c.” It is out of the ſphere of 
all earthly law-givers to comprehend and expreſs all particular 
cafes which may poſſibly happen, but ſuch as are of moſt fre- 
quent concurrence ; particulars being different, like the ſeveral 
faces of men different from one another ; elſe laws would be 
too tedious; and, as particulars occur, rational men will 
reduce them to general reaſons of ſtare, ſo as every thing may 
be adjudged for the good of the community. 

2. The law of England is Lex non fcripta”, and we have a 
direction in the epiſtle to the 3 Rep. That when our law- 
books are ſilent, we muſt repair to the Jaw of nature and rea- 
ſon. Hollingſhed, and other hiſtorians tell us, That, in 20 H.8. 
lord Hungerford was executed for buggery, for which there was 
then no poſitive law to make it felony : and before any ſtatute 
againſt witchcraft, many witches have been hanged in Eng- 
land, becauſe it is death by God's law, It any Italian moun- 
tebank ſhould come over hither, and give any man poiſon, 
which ſhould le in his body above a year and a day, and then 
kill him, as it is reported they can give a man poiſon which 
ſhall conſume the body in three years ; will any make ſcruple 
or queſtion to hang up ſuch a raſcal? At Naples, the great 
trealurer of corn, being intruſted with many thouſand quar- 
ters, at three ſhillings per buſhel, for the common good, find- 
ing opportunity to ſell it for five ſhillings per buſhel to foreign 
merchants, inriched himtelt excccdingly thereby. Corn grow- 
ing juddenly dear, and the council calling him to account for 
it, he proffered to allow three ſhillings for it, as it was delivered 


into his cuſtody, and hoped thereby ro eſcape: but tor ſo 


great a breach of truſt, nothing would content the people but 
to have him hanged ; and tho? there was no poſitive law for 
it, to make it treaſon, yet it was reſolved, by the beſt politi- 
clans, that it was treaſon to break fo great a truſt, by the fun- 
damental conſtitution of the kingdom, and that for ſo great 
an offenſe he ought to die, who durſt preſume to inrich him- 
{elf by that which might indanger the lives of ſo many citi- 
Zens: for, as ſociety is natural, to governors mult of neceſſity, 
and in all reaſon, provide for the preſervation and ſuſtenance 
of the meaneſt member; they who are but as the little toe of 
the body-politic. 

But concerning Ireland, where there were no fewer than one 
hundred fiſty two thouſand men, women and children moſt 
barbarouſly and fatanically murdered, in the firſt four months 
of the rebellion, as appeared by ſubſtantial proofs, at the 
King's-Bench, on the trial of Macguire : if the King had a 
hand or but a little-finger in that maſſacre, every man will ſay, 
* Let him die the death: but how ſhall we be aſſured of 
that? How can we know the tree, better than by its fruits? 
For my own particular, I have imployed many ſerious 
thoughts about it, and I deſire in doubtful cafes to give cha- 
rity the upper-hand ; but I cannot, in my conſcience, acquit 
him of it. Many ſtrong preſumptions, and ſeveral oaths of 


honeſt men, who have ſeen the King's commiſſion for it, can- 


not but amount to a clear proof. If I meet a man runing 
down ſtairs with a bloody ſword in his hand, and find a man 
ſtabed in the chamber, tho? I did not ſee this man run into the 
body by that man! whom I met, yet if I were of the jury, I 
durit not but find him guilty of the murder; and I cannot 
but admire any man ſhould deny that for him, which he durſt 
never deny for himſelf. How often was that monſtrous re- 
bellion thrown in his diſh ? and yet he durſt never abſolutely 
deny it. Never was Bear fo unwillingly brought to the ſtake, as 
he was to declare againft the rebels, and when he did once call 
them rebels, he would ſuffer but forty copies to be printed, 
and thoſe to be ſent to him ſealed : and he has fince, abe ve 
forty times, called them his ſubjects, his good ſubjects, and len: 
to Ormond to give ſpecial thanks to ſome of theſe rebels, as 
Muſkerry and Plunket: which I am confident, by what I lee of 
his height of ſpirit and undaunted reſolution at his trial and 


ſince, acting the laſt part, anſwerable to the former part 


of his lite, he would rather have loſt his lite, than to have 
ſent thanks to two ſuch incarnate devils, if he not been as 
guilty as themſelves, Queſtionleſs, if the King had not been 
guilty of that blood, he would have made a thouſand declara- 
tions againſt thoſe blood-hounds and hell-hounds, who are not 
to be named but with fire and brimſtone, and have fent to all 
Princes in the world for aſſiſtance againſt ſuch accurſed devils 
in the ſhape of men.: but he durit not offend thoſe: —_ 
| an 
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and fire- brands; for if he had, I verily believe, they would ſoon 
have produced his commiſſion, under his hand and ſeal of 
Scotland at Edinburg, 1641, a copy whereof is in the parlia- 
ment's hands, atteſted by oath, diſperſed by copies in Ireland, 
which cauſed the general rebellion. | 

OBI. He did not give commiſſion to kill the Engliſh, 
<< but to take their forts, caſtles, towns and arms, and come 
«© over and help him.” | 

REP. And is it likely, all this could be effected without 
the ſlaughter of the poor Engliſh ? Did the King ever call 
them rebels, but in forty proclamations, wrung from him for- 
cibly, by the parliament's importunity ? (murdering the Pro- 
teſtants was ſo acceptable to him!) and with this limitation, 
That none ſhould be publiſhed without his farther directions, 
as appears under Nicols's hand, now in the parliaments cuſ. 
tody. But the Scots were proclaimed rebels before they had 
Killed a man, or had an army, and a prayer againſt them in- 
Joined in all churches ; but no ſuch matter againſt the Iriſh. 

Well; when the rebels were worſted in Ireland, the Kin 
makes war here to protect them, which, but for his fair words, 
had been prevented; often calling God to witneſs, he would 
as ſoon raiſe war on his own children: and men from Popiſh 
principles aſſiſt him. Well! we fought in jeſt, and were kept 
between wining and loſing : the King muſt not be too ſtrong, 
left he revenge himſelf ; nor the parliament too ſtrong, for the 
commons would rule all; 'till Nafeby fight, and then the 
King could keep no more days of thankſgiving ſo well as we. 
Then he makes a ceſſation in Ireland, and many Iriſh came 
over to help him: Engliſh came over with Papitts, who had 
ſcarce wiped their ſwords ſince they had killed their wives and 
children, and had their eſtates, | 

But thus I argue. The rebels knew that the King had pro- 
clamed them traitors, and forty copies were printed; and the 
firſt clauſe of an oath, injoined by the general-council of rebels, 
was, To bear true faith and allegiance to King Charles, and 
« byall means to maintain his Royal prerogative, againſt the 
<«« Puritans in the parliament of England.” Now, is any man 
ſo weak in his intellectuals, as to imagine that, if the rebels 
had, without the King's command or conſent, murdered fo 
many Proteſtants, and he thereupon had really proclaimed 
them rebels, they would after this have taken a new oath to 
have maintained his prerogative? No, thoſe bloody devils had 
more wit than to fight in jeſt, If the King had once, in good 
earneſt, proclaimed them rebels, they would have burned their 
ſcabbards, and would nor have ſtiled themſelves the King's and 
Queen's army, as they did. And truly, what the King ſaid 
for himſelf, That he would have adventured, to have gone in 
perſon, into Ireland, to ſuppreſs that rebellion, is but a poor 
argument to inforce any man's belief, that he was not guilty of 
the maſſacre : for it makes me rather think, that he had ſome 
hopes to have returned at the head of twenty or thirty thouſand 
rebels, to have deſtroyed this nation, For when the carl of 
Leiceſter was ſent, by the parliament, to ſubdue thoſe rebels, 
did not the King hinder him from going ? And where not the 
clothes and proviſions, which were ſent by the parliament for 
the relief of the poor Proteſtants there, ſeized on by his com- 
mand, and his men of war, and fold or exchanged for arms and 
ammunition to deſtroy this parliament ? And does not every 
man know, that the rebels in Ireland gave letters of mart for 
taking the parliament's ſhips, but freed the King's, as their 


very good friend's? And I have often heard it credibly re- 


ported, that the King ſhould ſay, That nothing more troubled 
him, but that there was not as much Proteſtant blood runing 
in England and Scotland, as in Ireland. And when that 
horrid rebellion began to break forth, how did the Papiſts here 
triumph and boaſt, that they hoped ere long to ce London 
ſtreets run down in blood? And yer I do not think that the 
King was a Papiſt, or that he deſigned to introduce the Pope's 
ſupremacy in ſpiritual things into this kingdom: but thus it 
was. A Jeſuitical party at court was too prevalent in his coun- 
cils, and ſome mungrel Proteſtants, who leſs hated the Papiſts 
than the Puritans, by the Queen's mediation joined all together 
to deſtroy the Puritans z hoping that the Papiſts and the Laodi- 
cean Proteſtants would agree well enough together. And laſtly, 
ir it be faid, that if the King and the rebels were never fallen 
out, what need had Ormond to make a pacification, Or _ 
with them, by the King's commiſſion under the nt BY 0 
Ireland? Truly there has been ſo much daubing, and ſo little 
„ ee that I wonder how there comes to be lo many 


deggars. 


Concerning the betraying Rochel, to the inſlaving of the Pro- 
teſtant party in France, I confeſs, I heard fo much of it, and was 
ſo ſhamefully reproached for it in Geneva, and by the Proteſtant 
miniſters in France, that I could believe no lets than that the 
King was guilty of it, I have heard fearful exclamations, 
from the French Proteſtants, againft rhe King and the late 
duke of Buckingham, for betraying Rochel ; and ſome of the 
miniſters told me, ten years fince, That God would he re- 
venged of the wicked King of England, for betraying Rochel. 
And I have often heard Deodati fay, concerning Henry IV 
of France, That the Papiſts had his body, but the Proteſtants 
had his heart and foul ; but for the King of England, the Pro- 
teſtants had his body, but the Papiſts had his heart: not that I 
think he did believe Franſubſtantiation, but I verily believe, 
that he loved a Papiſt better than a Puritan. 

The duke of Rohan, who was a gallant honeſt man, and 
the King's godfather, would often ny, „ That all the blood 
„which was ſhed in Dauphine would be caſt upon the King 
cc „ j Th . | S 

of England's fcore.” For thus it was: The King ſent a letter 
to the Rochelers, by fir William Beecher, to affure them, that 
he would affiſt them to the utrermoſt againſt the French King, 
for the liberty of their religion; conditionally, That they would 
not make any peace without him: and Montague was ſent in- 
to Savoy, and to the duke of Rohan, to aſſure them from the 
King, that thirty thouſand men ſhould he ſent out of England, 
to aſſiſt them againſt the French King, in three tleets 3 one to 
land in the iſle of Rhee ; a fecond in the river of Bourdeaux ; 
and a third in Normandy. Upon this, the duke of Rohan, 
being general for the Proteſtants, not ſuſpecting that the 


French durſt affault him in Dauphiné (becauſe the King of 8 


England was ready to invade him as he had promiſed) drew 
out his army upon diſadvantage: whereupon the French King 
imployed all his army into Dauphine ag ünſt rhe Proteſtants; 
who were forced to retreat, and the duke of Rohan to flee to 
Geneva, and the Proteſtants to accept of peace upon very hard 
conditions, to ſtand barely at the King's devotion tor their liber- 
ties, without any cautionary towns of aſlurance, as formerly they 
had; being ſuch a peace, as the ſheep make with the wolves, 
when the dogs are diſmiſſed. And the Proteſtants have, ever 
ſince, cryed out to this very day, It is not the French King 
who did us wrong, for then we could have borne it ; but it 
was the King of England, a proteſted Proteſtant, who betrayed 
us. And when I have many times intreated Deodati, and 
others, to have a good opinion of the King; he would anſwer 
me, That we are commanded to forgive our enemies, but not 
to forgive our friends. | : 

There is a Frenck book, printed about two years ſince, called 
« Memoires du Monfieur de Rohan,” where the King's horrid 
prefidiouſneſs, and deep diſſimulation, is very clearly unfolded 
and diſcovered. To hos but in ſome particulars; the Kin 
having ſolemly ingaged to the Rochelers, that he would hazard 
all the forces he had in his three kingdoms, rather than they 
ſhould periſh, did, in order thereunto, to gain credulity with 
them, ſend out eight ſhips to ſea, commanded by fir John 
Pennington, to aſſiſt the Rochelers, as was pretended, bur no- 
thing leſs intended; for Pennington aſliſted the French King, 
againſt the Rochelers, which made fir Ferdinando Gorge to go 


away with the Great Neptune, in deteſtation of ſo damnable a 


lot: and the Engliſh matters and owners of ſhips refuſing to 
lend their ſhips to deſtroy the Rochelers, whom with their 
ſouls they deſired to relieve, Pennington, in a mad ſpite, ſhot 
at them. | 
Soubiſe, being agent here in England for the French Prote- 
teſtants, acquainted the King how baſely Pennington had dealed, 
and that the Engliſh ſhips had mowed down the Rochel ſhips, 
like graſs, not only to the great danger and loſs of the Rochelers, 
but to the eternal diſhonor of this nation, ſcandal of our reli- 
gion, and diſadvantage of the general affairs of all the Prote- 
ſtants in Chriſtendom; The King ſeems to be diſplcaſed, and 
ſays 3 What a knave is this Pennington!” but whether it 
was not feigned, Jet all the world judge. But the thing bein 
ſo plain, ſaid Soubiſe to the King, Sir, why did the Englil 
« ſhips aſſiſt the French King, and thoſe who would not, were 
« ſhort at by your admiral? The French Proteſtants are no 
e fools; how can I make them believe that you intend their 
« welfare?” The King was much put to it for a ready anſwer, 
but at laſt thus it was patched up; That the French King had a 
deſign to be revenged on Genoua, for ſome former affront, and 
that the King leat him eight Engliſh ſhips to be + ag 
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Genoua; and that, failing towards Genoua, they met with ſome 
of the Rochelers accidentaly, and that the Engliſh did bur look 
on, and could not help it, not having any commiſſion to fight, 
at that preſent : wherein the Rochelers might and would have 
declined a ſca- fight if they had not expected our aſſiſtance, But 
{till the poor Proteſtants were willing rather to blame Pen- 
nington than the King, who, in great ſeeming zeal, being ſurety 
for the laſt peace between the French King and his Proteſtant 


lubjects, ſends Devick to the duke of Rohan, to aſſure him, 


that if Rochel was not fpeedily ſet at liberty (which the French 
King had beſieged, contrary to his agreement) he would im- 
ploy his whole ſtrength, and in his own perſon ſee it performed. 
Which being not done, then the King lends the duke of Buck- 
ingham to the iſle of Rhee, and gives new hopes of better ſuc- 
cels to Soubiſe; commanding the admiral and officers in the 
fleet, in Soubiſc's hearing, to do nothing without his advice. 
But when the duke came to land at the iſle of Rhee, many 
gallant Engliſh loſt their lives, and the duke brought back 
three hundred tons of corn from the Rochelers, which he had 
borrowed of them, pretending, a neceſſity for his Engliſh, which 
was but feigned, knowing it was a city impregnable, ſo long as 
they had proviſion within, I contels the Rochelers were not 
wile, to lend this duke their corn, conſidering how they had 
been dealed with. But what a baſe thing was it ſo to betray 
them, and to ſwear unto them, that they ſhould have corn 
enough ſent from England, before they wanted it! And for a 
long time, God did miraculouſly ſend them in a new kind of 
fiſh, which they never had before. But when the duke came 
to court, he made the honeſt Engliſh believe, that Rochel would 


ſuddenly be relieved, and that there was not the leaſt danger of 


the loſs of it: but ſecretary Cook, an honeſt underſtanding 
gentlemen, and the only friend at court to the Rochelers, la- 
boring to improve his power to fend ſome ſuccor to Roche], was 
ſuddenly ſent away from court upon ſome ſleeveleſs errand, 
or, as lome ſay, to Portlmouth, under color of providing corn 
for Rochel ; but the duke ſoon after went thither, and faid, 
His lite upon it, Rochel is ſafe enough. And the next day, 
Soubiſe being at Portſmouth, he preſſed the duke of Bucking- 
ham molt importunately to ſend relief to Roche], then or ne- 
ver. The duke told him, that he had juſt then heard good 
news of the victualing of Roche], which he was going to tell 


the King: which Soubiſe making doubt of, the duke affirmed 


it by an cath; and having the words in his mouth, he was 
{tabbed by Felton, and inſtantly died. The poor Rochelers 
ſeeing themſelves fo betrayed, exclaimed on the Engliſh and 
vicre conſtrained thro? tamine to ſurrender the city; yet new 
aſſurances came ſiom the King to the duke of Rohan, that he 
ſhould never be abandoned, and that he ſhould not be diſmayed 
nor aſtoniſhed for the loſs of Rochel. | 

But Soubiſe ſpoke his mind freely at court, that the Engliſh 
had betrayed Roche), and that the loſs of that city was the ap- 
parcat perdition and los of thirty two places of ſtrength from 
the French Proteſtants in Languedoc, Piedmont, and Dau- 
phinc : therefore t was thought fit that he ſhould have a fig 
given him to ſtop his mouth. Well; not long after, two ca- 
puchins were ſent into England to kill honeſt Soubiſe, and the 
one of them diſcovered the other. Soubiſe rewarded the diſco- 
verer, and demanded juſtice here againſt the other, who was 
a priſoner 3 but by what means you may eaſily imagine, that 
aſſaſſinate raſcal, inſtead of being whiped, or receiving ſome 
more ſevere puniſhment, was rel:aſed, and ſent back into France 
with money in his purſe : and one of the meſſengers, who was 
lent from Rochel to complain of thoſe abominable treacheries, 
was taken here; and, as the duke of Rohan writes, was hanged 
tor ſome pretended felony or treafon: and much more to this 
purpoſe may be found in-the duke of Rohan's memorials. But 
vet I know many wile ſeber men do acquit the King from the 
zuilt of the loſs of Rochel, and lay it upon the duke, as if it 
were but a lots of his reputation. They ſay, that the duke of 
Buckingham agitated his afiairs neither for religion, nor the 
honor Of his matter; but only to latisfy his paſſion in certain 
fooliſh vows which he made in France, entered upon a war: 
and that the buſinets miſcarried thro? ignorance, and for want 
of underttaleling to manage ſo difficult a negociation, he being 
uit to be eicher adinirat or general, 

[ conlel3 that, for many years, I was of that opinion, and 
thought the King was ſeduced by evil counſel z and fome 
tdioug ht Bu kinghan and others ruled him as a child, and durſt 
do what they litt: but certainly he was too politic and ſubtil a 
man to be Iwavai by any thing but his own judgment. Since 


Naſeby-letters, I ever thought him principal in all tranſactions 
of ſtate, and the wiſeſt about him but acceſſaries. He never 
acted by any implicit faith in ſtate- matters: the proudeſt of 
them all durſt never croſs him in any deſign, when he had once 
reſolved upon it. Is any man ſo ſoft-brained to think, that 
the duke, or Pennington, durit betray Rochel without his 
command? Would not he have hanged them up at their re- 
turn, if they had wilfully tranſgreſſed his commonds 2 A: 
thouſand fuch excuſes made for him, are but like Iriſh quag- 
mires, which have no ſolid ground or foundation in reaſon. 
He was well known to be a great ſtudent in his younger days, 
that his father would ſay, He muſt make him a biſhop. He had 
more learning and dexterity in ſtate- affairs, undoubtedly, than 
all the Kings in Chriſtendom : if he had had grace an{werabje. 
to his ſtrong parts, he had been another Solomon; but his wit 
and knowledge proved like a ſword in a mad- man's hand: he 
was a ſtranger to the work Of grace and the ſpirit of God; and 
all thoſe meanders in ſtate, his ferpentinc turnings and wind 
ings, have but brought him to ſhame and confuſion. But I am 
fully ſatisfied, none of his council duril ever advite him to any 
thing, but what they knew before he retolval to have done 
and that they durſt as well take a bear by the tooth, as do, or 
conſent to the doing, ot any thing, but what they knew would 
pleaſe him: they did but hew and ſquare the timber, he was 
the maſter-builder who gave the form to every architecture : 
and being fo able and judicious to dilcern of every man's merits, 
never think that the duke, or Pennington, or any Judge or offi- 
cer, did ever any thing tor his advantage without his command, 
againſt law or honor. 


Upon all which premiſes, may it pleaſe your lordſhip, I do 
kumbly demand and pray the juitice of this High-court ; and 
yet not I, but the innocent blood, which has been ſhed in 
theſe three kingdoms, demands juſtice againſt him. This 
blood is vocal, and cries atoud, and yet ſpeaks no better, but 
much louder than the blood of Abel ; for what proportion has 
the blood ot that righteous man, to the blood of ſo man 
thouſand ? If King Ahab and Queen Jezabel, for the blood of 
one righteous Naboth (who would not fell his inheritance for 


the full value) were juſtly put to death; what puniſhment does 


he deſerve, who is guilty of the blood of thoutands, and fought 
tor a pretended prerogative, that he might have any man's 
cſtate which he liked, without paying for it? This blood has 
long cried ; How long parliament, low long army, will ye 


torbear to avenge our blood? Will ye not do juſtice upon the 


capital author of all injuſtice ? When will ye take the proud 
lion by the beard which defies you with imperious exultations? 
What is the houſe of commons? What is the army? As Pharaoh 
ſaid, „Who is the Lord? and who is Moles ?”? 1 am not ac- 
countable to any power on earth; thoſe who were murdered 
at Brentford, knocked on the head in the water, and thoſe 
honeſt ſouls who were killed in cold blood at Bolton and Liver- 
pool in Lancaſhire, at Bartomly in Cheſhire, and many other 
places, their blood cries night and day for juſtice againſt him; 
their wives and their children cry, << Juſtice upon the murderer, 
« or elle give us our fathers and huſbands again.” Nay, ſhould 
the people be ſilent, the very ſtones and timber of the houſes 
would cry for juſtice againſt him. But, my lord, before I 
pray judgment, I humbly crave leave to ſpeak to two particu- 
lars. 1. Concerning the priſoner. 'Whet: I confider what he 
was, and how many prayers have been made for him, tho? I 
know that all the world cannot reſtore him nor ſave his life, 
becauſe God will not forgive his temporal puniſhment z yet it 
God, in him, will be pleaſed to add one example more to the 
church of his unchangeable love to his elect in Chriſt, not 


knowing but that he may belong to the election of grace; I 


am troubled in my ſpirit, in regard of his eternal condition, 
for fear that he ſhould depart this life without love and recon- 
ciliation to all thoſe ſaints whom he hath {corned under the no- 
tion of Preſbytærians, Anabaptiſts, Independents and Sectarics. 
It cannot be denied, but that he hath paſſed all his days in 
unmea ſurable pride; that, during his whole reign, he has de- 
ported himſelf as a God, been depended upon, and adored as 
God; who has challenged and aſſumed an omnipotent power, 
an carthly omnipotence 3 who with the breath of his mouth 
has diſſolved parliaments 3 his Non placet** has made all the 
counſels of that ſupreme court to become abortives. Non 
c curo” has been his motto, who, inſtead of being honored as 
good Kings ought to be, and no more, has been idolized and 
adored, as our good God only ought to be, A man who has 
ſhot all his arrows againſt the upright in the land; hated 
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Chriſt in his members; ſwallowed down unrighteouſneſs as the by the Philiſti ; ; nee 
ox drinks water; eſteemed the needy as his —.— z cruſhed = —— e. 3 
honeſt public- ſpirited men, and grieved when he could not ſervice, as it it had been immediately from heaven. being 
afflict the honeſt more than he did; counted it the beſt art and fully ſatisfied, that the priſoner was long ſince condemned to die 
policy to ſuppreſs the righteous, and to give way to his courtiers by God's law, which being more noble and ancient than any 
ſo to gripe, grind, oppreſs and over-reach the free people of law of man, if there had been a ſtatute that he ſhould not die. 
this land, that he might do what he liſt (the remembrance yet he ought to be put to death notwithſtanding ; and that this 
whereof would pierce his ſoul, if he knew the preciouſneſs of High-court was but to pronounce the ſentence and judgment 
it) but all ſins to an infinite mercy are equally pardonable: written againſt him, And tho! I mi ht have been ſufficiently 
herefor rayer for th aw | might rently 
therefore my Prayer for this poor wretch ſhall be, That God diſcouraged, in reſpect that my reaſon is far leſs than others of 
would ſo give him repentanceto life, that he may believe in that my profeſſion; yet, conſidering that there are but two things 
Chriſt, whom he hath impriſoned, perſecuted and murdered deſirable, to make a dumb man eloquent, namely, a good 
in the ſaints ; that he who has liveda tyrant, and hated nothing cauſe, and good judges 3 the firſt whereof procures the juſtice 
ſo much as holineſs, may die a convert, and in love to the of heaven, and the ſecond, juſtice upon earth 3 and thinking 
faints in England; that fo the tears of the oppreſſed and the that happily God might make uſe of one mean man at the bar, 
afflicted may not be as ſo many fiery ſtinging ſerpents, cauſing among other learned counſel, that more of his mind might ap- 
84 an eternal deſpairing, continual horror to this miſerable man, pear in it (for many times the leſs there is of man, the more 
1 when all tyrants ſhall be aſtoniſhed, and innocent blood will God's glory does appear; and hitherto very much of the mind 
5 afiright more than twelve legions of devils. All the hurt I of God has appeared in this action) I went as cheerfully about 
0 wiſh to him, is, That he may look the ſaints in the face with it, as to a weding. And that the glory of this adminiſtration 
comfort; for the ſaints muſt judge the world: and however it may he wholly given to God, I deſire to obſerve, to the praiſe 
may be, he or his adherents may think it a brave Roman ſpirit, of his great name, the work of God upon my own ſpirit, in 
not to repent of any thing, nor expreſs ſorrow for any ſin, his gracious aſſiſtance and preſenſe with me, as a return of 
tho never ſo horrid, taking more care and fear not to change prayer, and fruit of faith ; 3 that God never calls to 
Y their countenance upon the ſcaffold, than what ſhall become of the acting of any thing ſo pleaſing to him, as this moſt ex- 
. them after death; yet I beſeech your lordſhip, that I may tell cellent court of juſtice is, but he is preſent with the honorable 
| him, and all the malignants now living, but this; Charles Stuart, judges, and thoſe who wait upon them. I have been ſome- 
© unleſs you depart this life in love and reconciliation to all thoſe times of counſel againſt felons and priſoners; but Inever moved 
laints and godly men, whom you have either ignorantly or mali- the court to proceed to judgment againſt any felon, or to 
ciouſly oppoſed, mocked, and perſecuted, and ſtill ſcorn and jeer keep any man in priſon, but I trembled at it in my thoughts, 
at, as heretics and ſectaries, there is no more hopes for you ever as thinking, it would be eaſier to give account of mercy. and 
to ſee God in comfort, than for me to touch the heavens with indulgence, than of any thing which might look like rigor : 
5 my finger, or with a word to annihilate this great building, but now my ſpirits are quite of another temper, and I hope it 
3 or for the devil to be faved ; which he might be, if he could is meat and drink to good men to have juſtice done; and re- 
z love a faint as ſuch, No, fir, it will be too late for you to ſay creation to think what benefit this nation will receive by it. 
to thoſe ſaints, whom you have defied, Give me ſome of your And now, my lord, I muſt, as the truth is, conclude him 
holineſs, that I may behold God's angry countenance. You guilty of more tranſcendent treaſons, and enormous crimes, 
can expect no anſwer, but, Go buy, fir, of thoſe ſoul-huckſters, than all the Kings in this part of the world have ever been. 
: 1 | your biſhops, who fed you with chaff and poiſon z and now And as he who would picture Venus, mult take the eyes of one, 
. you muſt feed upon fire and brimſtone to all eternity. the cheeks of another beautiful woman, and ſo other parts, 
| 2. Concerning myſelf, I bear no more malice to the man's to make a complete beauty; ſo to delineate an abſolute tyrant, 
perſon, than I do to my dear father; but I hate that curſed the cruelty of Richard the Third, and all the ſubtilty, treachery, 
3 principle of tyranny, which has ſo long lodged and harbored 


deep diſlimulation, abominable projects, and diſhonorable ſhifts, 
within him, which has turned our waters of law into blood. which ever were ſeparately in any who ſwayed the Engliſh 


ſcepter, conſpired together to make their habitation in this 
whited wall. Therefore I humbly pray, That as he has made 
himſelf a precedent in commiting ſuch horrid acts, which 
former Kings and ages knew not, and have been afraid to 
think of, That your lordſhip and this High-court, out of 
your ſublime wiſdoms, and for juſtice-ſake, would make him 
an example for other kingdoms tor the time to come, that the 

Kings of the earth may hear and fear, and do no more fo 
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| | And therefore, upon that malignant principle, I hope this 
| | High-court (which is a habitation of juſtice, and a royal pa- 
F | lace of principles of freedom) will do ſpeedy juſtice ; that this 
i | ton which has devoured ſo many ſheep, may not only be re- 
2 moved out of the way, but that this iron ſcepter, which has 
2 been lifted up to break this poor nation in pieces like a potter's 
veſſel, may be wreſted out of the hands of tyrants ; that my 
honorable clients (for whom I am a moſt unworthy advocate) 


the people of England, may not only taſte, but drink abun- wickedly ; that he, who would not be a pattern of virtue, and 


dantly of thoſe ſweet waters of that well of liberty, which this example of juſtice in his life, may be a precedent of juſtice t 
renowned army has digged with their ſwords, which was ſtoped others by his death. | 


The Journal of the High- court of Juſtice, for the trial of King CHARL Es I; as it was read 


in the Houſe of Commons, and atteſted under the hand of Phelps, clerk to that court; 
with additions by J. Nalſon, L.L.D. | 


AR of the Commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, . maintained a cruel war in the land, againſt the parliament 
for erecting a High- court of Juſtice, tor the trying and judg- and kingdom; whereby the country has been miſerably 
ing of Charles Stuart, King of England. « waſted z the public treaſure exhauſted; trade decayed 3 thou- 


« ſands of people murdered, and infinite other miſchiefs com- 
Hereas it is notorious, That Charles Stuart, the “ mited 3 for all which high and treaſonable offenſes, the ſaid 


ae 3 now King of England, not content with thoſe many Charles Stuart might long ſince juſtly have been brought to 
7 incroachments which his predeceſſors had made «+ exemplary and condign puniſhment. Whereas alſo the par- 

| upon the people in their rights and freedoms, has «+ liament, well hoping chat the reſtraint and impriſonment of 
« had a wicked deſign totally to ſubvert the ancient and fun- his perſon, after it had pleaſed God to deliver him into 

| « damental laws and liberties of this nation, and in their place «+ their hands, would have quieted the diſtempers of the king- 
« to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government; and dom, did forbear to proceed judicially a ainſt him; but 

« that beſide all other evil ways and means to bring this deſign «+ found by fad experience, that ſuch their remifſneſs ſerved only 

« to paſs, he has proſecuted it with fire and ſword, levied and =. to incourage him and his complies in the continuance of 


« their 
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The Trial of Enn 


LES STUART, 


24 Car. I. 


<« their evil practiſrs, and in raiſing new commotions, rebel- 
lions and invaſions: for prevention therefore of the like, 
« or greater inconveniencies, and to the end no chief officer 
« or magiſtrate whatſoever may hereafter preſume traitoroully 
and maliciouſly to imagine or contrive the inflaving or de- 
&« ſtroying of the Engliſh nation, and to expect impunity for 
% ſo doing: Be it ordained and inacted by the commons in 
4 parliament, and it is hereby ordained and inacted by au- 
&« thority thereof,” That Thomas lord Fairfax; Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry Ireton, eſquires; fir Hardreſs Waller, knight; 
Philip Skippon, Valentine Wauton, Thomas Harriſon, Ed- 
ward Whaley, Thomas Pride, Iſaac Ewer, Richard Ingoldsby, 
Henry Mildmay, eſquires; fir Thomas Honywood, Thomas 
lord Grey of Grooby, Philip lord Liſle, William lord Monſon ; 
ſir John Danvers, fir Thomas Maleverer, baronet; fir John 
Bourchier, fir James Harrington, fir William Allanſon, fir 
Henry Mildmay, fir Thomas Wroth, knights; fir William 
Maſham, fir John Barrington, fir William Brereton, baronets; 
Robert Wallop, William Heveningham, eſquires ; Iſaac Pen- 
nington, Thomas Atkins, Rowland Wilſon, aldermen of the 
city of London; fir Peter Wentworth, Knight of the Bath; 
Henry Martin, William Purefoy, Godfrey Boſvile, John 
Trenchard, Herbert Morley, John Berkſtead, Matthew 
Thomlinſon, John Blackiſtone, Gilbert Millington, eſquires; 
ſir William Conſtable, baronet; Edmund Ludlow, John 


Lambert, John Hutchinſon, eſquires; ſir Arthur Hazlerig, 


ſir Michael Liveſey, baronets; Richard Salwey, Humphry 
Salwey, Robert Tichbourn, Owen Roe, Robert Manwaring, 
Robert Lilbourn, Adrian Scroop, Richard Dean, John 
Okey, Robert Overton, John Huſon, John Deſborough, 
William Goff, Robert Duckenfield, Cornelius Holland, John 
* Carey, eſquires ; fir William Armyn, baronet ; 
John Jones, eſquire; Miles Corbet, Francis Allen, 


* Carew. 


Thomas Liſter, Benjamin Weſton, Peregrine Pelham, John 


Gourdon, eſquires; Francis Thorp, ſerjeant at law; John Nutt, 
Thomas Challoner, Algernoon Sidney, John Anlaby, John 

Moore, Richard Darley, Wilham Say, John * AL 
* Alured. dred, John Fagg, James Nelthrop, eſquires; fir 
William Roberts, knight; Francis Laſſels, Alexander Rigby, 
Henry Smith, Edmond Wild, James Challoner, Joſias Ber- 
ners, Dennis Bond, Humphrey Edwards, Gregory Clement, 
John Fry, Thomas Wogan, eſquires; ſir Gregory Norton, 
baronet ; John Bradſhaw, ſcrjcant at law; Edmond Harvey, 


John Dove, John Ven, eſquires; John Fowks, alderman of 


the city of London; Thomas Scot, eſq; Thomas Andrews, 
alderman of the city of London ; William Cawley, Abraham 
Burrell, Anthony Stapeley, Roger Gratwick, John Downs, 
Thomas Horton, Thomas Hammond, George Fenwick, 


eſquires; Robert Nicholas, ſerjeant at law; Robert Reynolds, 


John Liſle, Nicholas Love, Vincent Potter, eſquires; fir Gil- 
bert Pickering, baronet; John Weaver, Roger Hill, John 
Lenthall, eſquires; ſir Edward Bainton; John Corbet, Tho- 
mas Blunt, Thomas Boon, Auguſtine Garland, Auguſtine 
Skinner, John Dixwell, George Fleetwood, Simon Meyne, 
James Temple, Peter Temple, Daniel Blagrave, eſquires; 
{ir Peter Temple, knight and baronet; Thomas Wayte, John 
Brown, John Lowry, eſquires; „ ſhall be, and are hereby 
„appointed and required to be commiſſioners and judges for 
the hearing, trying and adjudging of the ſaid Charles Stuart. 
« And the ſaid commiſſioners, or any twenty, or more of 
«« them, ſhall be and are hereby authoriſed and conſtituted a 
„High- court of Juſtice, to meet and fit at ſuch convenient 
time and place as, by the ſaid commiſſioners,or the major part 
of twenty, or more of them, under their hands and ſeals, 
« ſhall be appointed and notified by public proclamation in 
the great hall or palace-yard at Weſtminſter ; and to ad- 
journ from time to time, and from place to place, as the 
« ſaid High-court, or major part thereof meeting, ſhall hold 
« fit; and to take order tor the charging of him, the ſaid 
«« Charles Stuart, with the crimes and treaſons above-men- 
4 tioned, and for the receiving of his perſonal anſwer there- 
« unto; and for the examination of witneſſes upon oath, 
« which the court has hereby authority to adminiſter, or other- 
« Wile, and taking any other evidence concerning the ſame, 
e and thereupon 3 or in default of ſuch anſwer, to proceed to 
« final ſentence, according to juſtice and the merit of the 
« cauſez and ſuch final ſentence to execute, or cauſe to be 
<<. executed, ſpeedily and impartially. And the ſaid court is 
hereby authoriſed and required to appoint and direct all 
„ juch officers, attendants, and other circumſtances, as 


< the premiſes. 


they, or the major part of them, ſhall in any ſort judge 
neceſſary or uſeful for the orderly and good managing of 
And Thomas lord Fairfax, the general, 


e and all officers and ſoldiers under his command; and all 
«« officers of juſtice, and other well- affected perſons, are here- 
& by authoriſed and required to be aiding and aſſiſting unto the 
* faid court in the due execution of the truſt hereby commited. 
Provided, that this act, and the authority hereby granted, 
do continue in force for the ſpace of one month, from the 
„ making hereof, and no longer.” 


Hen. Scobell, Cler. Parl. Dom. Com. 


In purſuance of which ſaid act, the houſe of commons or- 
dered as follows; viz. ; 


Die Sabbati, 6 Jan. 1648. : 
Rdered by the commons afſembled in parliament, That 
the commiſſioners nominated in the act, for erecting a 


High-court of Juſtice for the trying and judging of Charles 
Stuart, King of England, do meet on Monday next, at two 


in the after-noon, in the Painted-chamber. 


By virtue of which ſaid recited act, and of the ſaid order 
grounded thereupon, the commiſſioners, whoſe names are h er 
under written, met on Monday the ſaid eighth day of January, 
1648, in the ſaid Painted-chamber, at Weſtminſter 3 where 
the ſaid act was openly read, and the court called. | 


Commiſitoners preſent. 


Thomas lord Fairfax. 


Oliver Cromwell, eſq; 


Henry Ireton, eſq; 

Sir Hardreſs Waller. 
Valentine Wauton. 
Edward Whaley. 
Thomas Pride. 

Iſaac Ewers, 

Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 
Peter Temple, eſq; 

John Ven, eſq; 

Thomas Ghatloner, eſq; 
Henry Martin, efq; 
John Berkſtead, eſq; 
Gilbert Millington, eſq; 
Richard Dean, eſq; 
Cornelius Holland, eſq; 


John Alured, eſq; 
Henry Smith, eſq; 
John Liſle, eſq; 

James Temple, eſq; 
Adrian Scroope, eſq; 
Edmund Ludlow, eſq; 
John Huſon, eſq; 
Thomas Harriſon, eſq; 
Nicholas Love, eſq; 
Tho. Id Grey of Grooby. 
Sir John Danvers. 


Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. 
Sir John Bourchier. 


Sir Henry Mildmay. 
James Challoner, eſq; 
Gregory Clement, eſq; 
John Fry, eſq; 


Daniel Blagrave, eſqs 
Robert Tichbourn, eſqs 
Will. Heveningham, eſqz 
William Purefoy, eſq; 
John Blackiſtone, eſqs 
William lord Monſon, 
John Okey, eſq; 

John Carew, eſq; 
Peregrine Pelham, eſq; 
Francis Laſſells, eſqs 
John Downs, eſq; 
John Brown, eſq; 

John Hutchinſon, eſq; 
Miles Corbet, eſq; 
Humphrey Edwards, eſqʒ 
Edmond Harvey, eſd; 
William Goff, eſq; 


John Jones, eſq; Auguſtine Garland, eſq; 

The commiſſioners of the court being, as aforeſaid, met, 
and informing themſelves of the tenor of their commiſſion, 
they accordingly appoint the ſaid court to be holden, in the 
ſame place, on Wedneſday the tenth of the faid month of Ja- 
nuary 3 and ordered proclamation thereof to be made in the 
great hall at Weſtminſter by Edward Dendy, ſerjeant at arms; 


authoriſing him thereunto by precept, under their hands and 


ſeals, in theſe words following, VIZ. 


J virtue of an act of the commons of England, aſſembled 

in parliament, for erecting a High-court of Juſtice, for 

the trying and judging of Charles Stuart, King of England, we, 
whoſe names are here-under written (being commiſſioners, 
among others nominated in the ſaid act) do hereby appoint, 


That the High-court of Juſtice, mentioned in the faid act, 


ſhall be holden in the Painted-chamber, in the palace of Weſt- 
minſter, on Wedneſday the tenth day of this inſtant January, 
by one of the clock in the after-noon. And this we do appoint 
to be notified by public proclaiming hereof in the great hall at 
Weſtminſter, to-morrow, being the ninth day of this inſtant 


January, betwixt the hours of nine and eleven in the forenoon. 


In teſtimony whereof, we have hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals, 
this eighth day of January, Anno Domini 1648. 


We the commiſſioners, whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 
do hereby authoriſe and appoint Edward Dendy, ſerjeant 
at arms, to cauſe this to be proclaimed, according to the 
tenor thereof, and to make due return of the fame, with 
this precept, to the ſaid court, at the time and place above- 


mentioned, 
Sealed and ſubſcribed by 

William Monſon. William Conſtable, James Challoner: 

Tho. Grey. John Liſle. | Thomas Harriſon. 

Oliver Cromwell. Henry Martin. John Jones. 

Gregory Norton. Valentine Wauton. 2 Huſon. ' 
Henry Ireton. John Blackiſtone. eregr. Pelham. 4 
H. Edwards. Gilbert Millington. Edmond Ludlow. ' 
John Hutchinſon. Adrian Scroope. John Berkſtead. 

Har, Waller. James Temple. Peter Temple. 


Edw. 
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Edw. Whaley. Thomas Maleverer. John Carew. 
jun Okey. Thomas Challoner. Aug. Garland. 

ob. Tich bourn. John Fry. Richard Dean. 
Thomas Pride. John Bourchier. Daniel Blagrave. 
Henry Smith. 


Which ſaid precept is thus returned on the backſide; viz. I 


have cauſed due proclamation to be made hereof, according 
to the tenor of the precept within writen. 


E. Dendy, Serjeant at Arms. 


And in order to the more regular and due proceedings of the 
ſaid court, they nominate officers; and accordingly choſe mr. 
Aſke, dr. Doriſlaus, mr. Steel, and mr. Cook, counſel, to 
attend the ſaid court; mr. Greaves and mr. John Phelps, clerks ; 
to whom notice thereof was ordered to be given. | 

Mr. Edward Walford, mr. John Powell, mr. John King, 
mr. Phineas Payne, and mr. Hull, are choſen meſſengers to 
attend this court. | | 

January nine, 1648, according to the precept of the eighth 
inſtant, ſerjeant Dendy made proclamation for the ſiting of the 
ſaid court, in the manner following; viz. | 

About ten that day, the ſaid ſerjeant, being attended with ſix 
trumpets, and a guard of two troops of horſe, himſelf with 
ten on horſe-back, bearing his mace, rode into the middle of 
Weſtminſter-hal] (the court of Chancery then ſiting at a general 
ſeal) where, after the ſaid trumpet ſounding (drums then like- 
wiſe beating in Palace- yard) he cauſed the ſaid precept to be 


openly read: which being done, the houſe of commons, then 
alſo ſiting, order as follows; viz. 


Die Martis, 9 Jan, 1648. 


FARdered by the commons aſſembled in parliament, That 

the ſame proclamation which was made this morning in 
Weſtminſter-hall, touching the trial of the King, be made at 
the Old-exchange, and at Cheapſide, forthwith, and in the 
ſame manner; and that ſerjeant Dendy, the ſerjeant at arms, 
do proclaim the ſame accordingly ; and that the guard lying 
in Paul's do ſee the ſame done. 


In purſuance whereof, ſerjeant Dendy, about twelve that ſame 
day, accompanied with ten trumpets, and two troops of horſe, 
drawn out for that purpoſe in PauPs church-yard, himſelf 
mounted, bearing his mace, marched thence unto the Old-ex- 
change, London 3 where; after the trumpets had ſounded, he 
made proclamation, as he had done before in Weſtminſter-hall: 
and from thence immediately marched: to Cheapſide, making 
the like proclamation there alſo, in manner as aforeſaid. Dur- 
ing all which time, all the ſtreets were thronged with ſpectators, 


without the leaſt violence, injury, or affront, publicly done or 
offered. Es 


Mercurii, 10 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber. 


Commiſſioners preſent, 

Oliver Cromwell, eſq;z John Ven. Sir Henry Mildinay, knt. 
Henry Ireton, eſq; Henry Martin. Thomas Challoner, eſq; 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. William Purefoy. Peregrine Pelham, eſq; 
Valentine Wauton, eſq; John Blackiſtone. John Moor, eſq; 
Edward Whaley, eſqz Gilbert Millington. William Say, eſq; 
Thomas Harriſon, eſſ; Edmond Ludlow. Francis Laſſells, eſq; 

Thomas Pride, eſa. John Hutchinſon. Henry Smith, eſq; 

Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar: John Corbett. Thomas Scot, eſq; 

James Challoner. Robert Tichbourn, eſqz Nicholas Love, eq; 

Sir John Dahvers. Owen Roe, eq; Vincent Potter, eſq; 

John Fry. John Dean, eſq; Adrian Scroope, eſq; 

Sir Gregory Norton. John Huſon, eſq; John Dixwell, eſq; 

Auguſtine Garland. Cornelius Holland, eſqz John Liſle, eſq; 

Peter Temple. John Carew, eſq; John Okey, eſq; 

Daniel Blagrave. Thomas Liſter, eſq; John Berkſtead, eſq; 


The court being ſat in the place aforeſaid, began to take 
into conſideration the manner and order which they intended to 
obſerve at the King's trial, and appointed two uſhers of the 
court, viz. Mr. Edward Walford and mr. Vowel; and mr. 
Litchman was choſen a meſſenger to the court. 

John Bradſhaw, ſerjeant at law; a commiſſioner of this court, 
was then choſen preſident of the faid court; who being abſent, 
mr; Say, one of the commiſſioners then preſent, was appointed 
preſident e pro tempore,“ and until ſerjeant Bradſhaw ſhould 
attend the ſaid ſervice. Mr. Say accordingly took his place, 
and gave the court's thanks to mr, Garland, one of the com- 
miſſioners of this court, for his great pains by him formerly 


% 


taken about the court's buſineſs. 


* 


The court were informed of the great and important imploy- 


q ** 


cept of the eighth inſtant, for proclaiming the court's e 


ment which at preſent lay upon mr. Greaves, in behalf of the 
common-wealth, from which he cannot be ſpared; without 
ob geen to the public; and it was therefore moved in His be- 
alf, that he might be excuſed from attending the ſervice of 
one of the clerks of the ſaid court; which the court admited as 
a ſufficient excuſe. And thercupon mr. Andrew Broughton was 
named and appointed one of the clerks of this court, with Joh 
Phelps. The faid John Phelps being then ſent for by a meſ- 
ſenger of the court, and accordingly making his appearance; 
was commanded to attend the ſud ſervice z who attended 
the ſame accordingly, And a meſſenger of the court was ſent 
to ſummon the ſaid mr. Broughton. . 
Mr. Aſke, mr. Steel, dr. Doriflaus, and mr. Cook, were 
appointed counſel in the behalf of the common- wealth, to pre- 
pare and proſecute the charge againſt the King, according to the 
act of the commons aſlſ:mbled in parliament in that belialf; andz 
in particular, the court did appoint mr. Steel attorney, and mr. 
Cook follicitor, to take care thereof. And the act for conſti- 
tuting the ſaid court was ordered to be tranſcribed, and deli- 
vered to the ſaid counſel; which was done accordingly. _ 
Mr. Love, mr. Liſle, mr. Millington, mr. Garland, mr. 
Martin, mr. Tho. Challenor, ſir John Danvers, and fit Henry 
Mildmay, or any two of them, were appointed a cotrimitee; 
to conſider of all circumſtances in matter of order or method 
for the carrying on and managing the King's trial, and for that 
purpoſe to adviſe with the counſel aſſigned to prove the char 
againſt the King, and to make report therein the next ſiting: 
and care of the buſineſs was particularly recommended to 
mr. Love, 7 | 3 
Edward Dendy, ſorjeant at arms, made return of the pre- 
ting 5 
which was received: the ſdid ſerjeant Dendy having proc — 
the ſame by ſound of trumpet, in Weſtminſter-hallz as alſo at 
the Old-exchange, and in Cheapſide. 371109 | 
Edward Dendy, ferjeant at arms, appointed ſerjeant at arms 
to attend the ſaid court; mr. John King appointed ctycr of the 
ſaid court. { ME | 
The court having thus made preparations for the ſaid trial 
(during all which time they fat private) the doors now ſtand 
open tor all parties, who had any thing to do there, to give 
their attendance, FF 
Three proclamations being made by the cryer, the act for 
conſtituting the ſaid court was openly read, and the court called: 
the commiſſioners preſent were as before named. 
Such commiſſioners as were abſent ordered to be ſummoned, 
to attend the ſaid ſervice; and ſummons iſſued accordingly. 
The court adjourned *till Friday, January twelve, at two 
after- noon, to the ſame place. | 


January 12, 1648. 


" A T which time the commiſſioners preſent were as after 
| named. 


Die Veneris, 12 Jan: 1648, Painted- chamber. 


Commiſſioners preſent. | 
Oliver Cromwell, eſq;z John Moor, eſq; John Fagg, eſq; 
Sir John Danvers. John Brown, eſq; Henry Martin, eſq; 


Thomas Hammond, eſq; John Fry, eſq; _ John Blackiſtone, eſqy 
Peregrine Pelham, eſq; Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. John Dove, eſq; 1-4 
Herbert Morley, eſqz Adrian Scroope, eſlq; Henry Smith, eſq; 
James Temple, eſq; Tho. Challoner, elqz John Ven, eſq; 


illiam Say, eſq; Tho. Pride, eſq; John Downs, eſq; 
John Huſon, eſq; John Liſle, elq; , Nicholas Love, eq; 
Sir John Bourchier, knt. Owen Roe; eſq; Tho. Harriſon, elqz 
John Bradſhaw, ſerj. at Thomas Scot, eſq; John Berkſtead, eſq; 

„ John Jones, eſſ _ 0 062163981 
Gilbert Millington, eſqz John Carew, eſq; With diverſe more. 


Serjeant Bradſhaw, upon ſpecial ſummons, attended this court, 
being one of the commiſſioners thereof. And being, accorg- 
ing to former order, called to take his pace as preſident of the 
ſaid court, made earneſt apology for imſelf to be excuſed; 
but therein not prevailing, in obedience to the commands and 
deſires of this court, he ſubmited to their order, and took place 
accordingly, and thereupon the ſaid court ordered concerning 
him as follows ; viz. That John Bradſhaw, ferjeant at law, 
« who is appointed preſident ot this court, ſhould be called b 
« the name, and have the title of Lord-preſident, and that as 
« well without as within the ſaid court, during the commiſſion 
« and ſiting of the ſaid court.” Againſt which title, he preſſed 
much to be heard to offer his exceptions; but was therein over- 
ruled by the court. = 
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The Trial CHARLES dDTUART, 


24 Car. L 


— 


Mr. Andrew Broughton attended according to former order: 
and it was thereupon again ordered, That Andrew Broughton 
and John Phelps, gent. be, and they are hereby conſtituted 
clerks of the ſaid court, and injoined to give their attendance 
from time to time accordingly. 


Rdered, that the counſel aſſigned, or ſuch as they or any 
of them ſhall appoint, ſhall have power to ſearch for all 
records and writing concerning the King's trial, and to take 
into their cuſtody, or order the producing of all ſuch records 
and papers, or copies thereof, by any clerk, or other perſon 
whatſoever, at or before the ſaid trial, as they ſhall judge re- 
uiſite; the ſaid counſel giving a note under their hands of 
their receipt of all ſuch original book and papers, which they 
ſhall fo take into their cuſtody, And that the ſaid counſel 
ſhall have power to ſend for ſuch perſon or perſons, at or be- 
fore the faid trial, and to appoint, by writing under their hands, 
their attendance for the ſervice of the ſtate inthis buſineſs, as they 
ſhall think requiſite, requiring all perſons concerned to yield 
obedience thereunto, at their perils. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller, knight, and colonel Harriſon, were 
ordered to deſire the lord-genera] from time to time to appoint 
ſufficient guards to attend and guard the ſaid court during their 
ſiting. 


Rdered, That colonel Tichbourne, colonel Roe, mr. 

Blackiſtone, and mr. Fry, members of this court, ſhall 

and do make pre 

« jt may be performed in a ſolemn manner.” And that they 

take care for other neceſſary proviſions and accommodations 1n 

and about that trial ; and are to appoint and command ſuch 
workmen, in and to their aſſiſtance, as they ſhall think fit. 


Mr. Love reported, from the commitee appointed, January 
ten, to conſider of the circumſtances in matters of order for 
trial of the King: and it is thereupon ordered, That in mana- 
ging the proceedings in open court, at the time of the King's 
trial, none of the court do ſpeak but the preſident and counſel; 
and in caſe of any difficulty ariſing to any one, that he ſpeak 
not to the matter openly, but deſire the preſident that the court 
may pleaſe to adviſe. By which order 1t is not intended, that 
any of the commiſſioners be debared, at the examination of any 
witneſs, to move the lord-preſident to propound ſuch queſtion 
to the witneſs, as ſhall be thought meet for the better diſqui- 
ſition and finding out the truth. 


Ordered, That there ſhall be a marſhal to attend this court, 
if there be cauſe. 

\ Ordered, That the lord-preſident and counſel do manage the 
trial againſt the King, according to inſtructions to be given 
them by the court; and that the commitee for conſidering of 
all circumſtances for the managing of the King's trial, do con- 
Hider of rules and inſtructions in that behalf; and are to con- 
ſalt with the counſel, and addreſs themſelves to the lord-preſi- 
dent for advice in the premiſes. ; 

Ordered, That the counſel do bring in the charge againſt the 
King on Monday next. 
he commitee for conſidering of the circumſtances of order 
for the King's trial, together with fir Hardreſs Waller, colonel 
Whaley, mr. Scot, colonel Tichbourne, colonel Harriſon, 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, and colonel Deane, are appointed 
to conſider of the place for trying the King, and make report 
to-morrow in the after-noon , and are to meet to-morrow 
morning in the Inner-court of Wards, at nine o'clock : and 
who elſe of the court pleaſe may be there. 


The court adjourned *rill the morrow at two in the after- 
noon. 
Sabbati, 13 Jan. 1648. 


Roclamation being made, and all parties concerned re” 
quired to give attendance, the court is called openly. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-Preſident of this Court. 


Oliver Cromwell, eſqz John Blackiſtone, eſq; William Say, eſq; 

Henry Ireton, elq; Gilbert Millington, eſq; John Fagg, elq; 

Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Francis Laſſels, eſq; 
Edward W haley, eſq; John Hutchinſon, eſqz Valentine Wauton, eſq; 
Thomas Pride, eſq; William Goffe, eſq; Henry Smith, eſq; 

Iſaac Ewer, eſq; Cornelius Holland, eſqz Humphrey Edwards, eſq; 
Sir John Danvers. John Carew, eſq; John Fry, eſq; 

Sir Gregory Norton. Thomas Challoner, eſq; Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar, 
William Purefoy, eſqz Algernon Sidney, eq; Will. Heveningham, eſq; 


arations for the trial of the King, That 


John Dove, eſq; 
John Venn, eſq; 
Thomas Scot, eſq; 
John Downs, eſq; 


Adrian Sc roope, eſq; + 
John Liſle, eas 
Auguſtine Garland, eſq; 


John Dixwell, eſq; 
Daniel Blagrave, eſq; 
John Brown, eſq; | 


The court, being to make farther preparations for the King's 
trial, fit private. The ſerjeant at arms is authoriſed to imploy 
ſuch other meſſengers as ſnall be needful for the ſervice of the 
court, giving in their names to the clerks of this court. 

Ordered, That the ſerjeant at arms do ſearch and ſecure the 
vaults under the Painted- chamber, taking ſuch aſſiſtance therein 
from the ſoldiery as ſhall be needful. 7 65 

Mr. Garland reported from the commitee for conſidering of 
the place for the King's trial: and the court thereupon ordered, 
That the ſaid trial of the King ſhall be in Weſtminſter-hall ; 
That the place for the King's trial ſhall be where the courts of 
King's-Bench and Chancery fit in Weſtminſter-hall ; and that 
the partition between the ſaid two courts be therefore taken 
down; and that the commitee for making preparations for the 
King's trial are to take care thereot accordingly. 


The court adjourned 'till Monday at two in the after-noon, 
to this place, | 


Lune, 15 Jan. 1648, 


Ep proclamations made, and all parties concerned 
required to give attendance, | 


The court called openly. 
| Coumiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-Preſident of this Court. 
John Deane, eſq; John Okey, eſq; Thomas Horton, eſq: 
John Berkſtead, eſq; John Huſon, eſq; Henry [ randy A Un 
Iſaac Ewer, eſq; | Peregrine Pelham, eſq; Algernon Sidney, eſq; 
Robert Lilbourn, eſqz; Thomas Challoner, eſq; Peter Temple, elq; 


Thomas Hammond, eſq; John Moor, eſq; Nicholas Love, eſq; 
Edward Whaley, eſlgz John Alured, eſq; Valentine Wauton, eſq; 
Thomas Pride, eſq; Henry Smith, eſq; John Liſte, eſq; | 
Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. James Chaloner, eſſ; John Venn, eſq; 
William lord Monſon. Humphrey Edwards, eſq; Cornelius Holland, eq; 
Sir John Danvers. Vincent Potter, eſq; Thomas Scot, eſq; 

Sir John Maleverer, bart. Auguſtine Glad eſq; Sir Will. Conſtable, bart: 
Sir Thomas Wroth. James Temple, eſq; Herbert Morley, eſq; 


Robert Wallop, efq; 
Henry Martin, eſq; 
William Purefoy, eſq; 
Gilbert Millington, eſq; 


Daniel Blagrave, eſq; 
John Blakiſtone. eſq; John Fry, eſq; f 
Oliver Cromwell, eſa; William Goffe, eſq; N 
Robert Tichbourne, eſq; John Fagg, eſq; 1 


Miles Corbet, eſq; 


Edmond Ludlow, eſq; John Jones, eſq; John Carew, eq; 
John Hutchinſon, eſq; John Downs, eſq; vir Henry Mildmay. 
Adrian Scroope, elgz; Sir Hardreſs Waller. Sir Gregory Norton, bar: 


Fifty eight Commiſſioners preſent. 


Here the court ſit private. 


The counſel attended, and preſented to the court the draught 
of a charge againſt the King. Which being read, the court 
appointed commiſſary-general Ireton, mr. Millington, mr. 
Martin, col. Harvey, mr. Challoner, col. Harriſon, mr. 
Miles Corbet, mr. Scot, mr. Love, mr. Liſle, mr. Say, or 
any three of them, to be a commitee; to whom the counſel 
might reſort, for their farther advice concerning any thing of 
difficulty in relation to the charge againſt the King: who were 
likewiſe, with the counſel, to compare the charge againſt him 
with the evidence, and to take care for the preparing and fiting 
the charge for the court's more clear proceedings in the ka 
neſſes; as likewiſe to adviſe of ſuch general rules as are fit for 
the expediting the buſineſs of the ſaid court, and to meet the 
morrow morning at eight, in the Queen's-court. 

Col. Ludlow, col. Purefoy, col. Hutchinſon, col. Scroope, 
col. Deane, col. Whaley, col. Huſon, col. Pride, fir Hardreſs 
Waller, fir William Conſtable, together with the commitee 
for making preparations for the King's trial, or any three of 
them, are appointed a commitee to conſider of the manner of 
bringing the King to the court at his trial, and of the place 
where he ſhall be kept, and lodge at, during his ſaid trial; 
and to take conſideration of the ſecure ſiting of the ſaid court, 
and placing the guards who ſhall attend it, and are to meer 
to-morrow morning, at eight, in the Inner Star-chamber. 

The court, taking notice of the nearneſs of Hilary-Term, 
and neceſſity they apprehended of adjourning it, in regard of 
the King's trial, thereupon were of opinion, That it is fit that 
a fortnight of the ſaid term be adjourned ; and mr. Liſle is de- 
fired to move the houſe therein. oy 

Three proclamations. | 

The court adjourned till Wedneſday next, at eight in the 
morning, | | | 
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Mercuri, 17 Jan. 1648. 


HRE E proclamations made, and all parties concerned 
required to give attendance. 
The court called. 


Commiſſioners preſent. | 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-Preſident of this Court. 
John Brown. Humphrey Edwards. 
Edward Whaley, eſqz Thomas Scot. John Fry, eſqrs. 
Tho. 1d Grey of Grooby. Thomas Liſter. Sir Gregory Norton, Ent. 
Sir John Danvers. John Jones. John Venn. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Vincent Potter. William Cawley. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. Daniel Blagrave. Thomas Horton. 

John Blackiſtone, eſqz William Say. Thomas Hammond. 
John Berkſtead, eſq; Nicholas Love. Iſaac Ewers. 

Sir William Conſtable. Robert Lilbourn. Cornelius Holland, eſqrs. 
John Hutchinſon. William Goffe. Sir John Bourchier, Knt. 
Robert Tichbourne. John Carew. Edmond Ludlow. 
Owen Roe. Thomas Pride. Edmond Harvey. 
Adrian Scroope. Francis Allen. Edmond Wild. 

Richard Deane. Peregrine Pelham. Thomas Heath. 

John Okey. John Moor. William Heveningham. 
John Huſon. Francis Laſſels. Henry Martin. 
Auguſtine Garland. Henry Smith. William Purefoy. 


Simon Meyne. 


Peter Temple, eſqrs. 
Fifty-ſix commiſſioners preſent. 


James Challoner, eſqrs. John Liſle, eſqrs. 


Ordered, That the commiſſioners of this court, who have 
not hitherto appeared, be ſummoned by warrants under the 
hands of the clerks of this court, to give their perſonal atten- 
dance at this court, to perform the ſervice to Which they are, 
by act of the commons of England aſſembled in parliament, 


appointed and required. 


Ordered, That the ſerjeant at arms attending this court, or 
his deputy, do forthwith ſummon all the aforeſaid commiſſioners 
making default, who reſide or dwell within twenty miles of 
London. | 3 3 

Particular warrants to every one of them were accordingly iſ- 
ſued forth, for their attendanſeQ. 

Upon report made, by col. Hutchinſon, from the commitee 
to conſider of the manner of bringing the King to trial, &c. 
the court order as follows; viz. | 

Ordered, That fir Robert Cotton's houſe be the place 
where the King ſhall lodge during his trial. | 
That the chamber in fir Robert Cotton's houſe, next the 
ſtudy there, ſhall be the King's bed-chamber, 

That the great chamber, before the ſaid lodging-chamber, 
be for the King's dining- room; and that a guard, conſiſting of 
thirty officers, and other choice men, do always attend the 
King, who are to attend him at his lodging above ftairs ; and 
that two of the ſaid thirty do always attend in his bed-chamber. 
That a place for a court of guard, for two hundred foot- 


| Joldiers, be built in fir Robert Cotton's garden, near the 


water-ſide. | : 

That ten companies of toot be conſtantly upon the guards, for 
ſecuring ſir Robert Cotton's houſe ; and thoſe companies to be 
quartered in the court of Requeſts, the Painted-chamber, and 
other neceſſary places thereabouts. 

That the paſſage coming from the Old-Palace into Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall be made up at the entrance of the ſaid paſſage next 
the ſaid guard. 

That the top of the ſtairs at the court of Wards door have a 
croſs bar made to it. 18 

That the King be brought out of ſir Robert Cotton's houſe to 
His trial the lower way into Weſtminſter-hall, and ſo brought 
to the bar in the face of the court, attended by the aboveſaid 
guard above ſtairs. | 

That two rails of about forty feet diſtance from the place 
where this court ſhall fit, in Weſtminſter-ball; be made croſs 
the faid hall: for the effectual and ſubſtantial doing whereof, 
this court do refer it to the care of the commitee appointed 
to conſider of the manner of bringing the King to trial; 
who are likewiſe to take care for raiſing the floor in ſuch part 
of the hall as they ſhall think fit, for placing the guards: 
and that a rail, or rails, from the court down to the hall-gate, 
be made in ſuch manner as they ſhall think fir, on the Com- 
mon-Pleas fide, to keep the people from the ſoldiers. 

That there be guards ſer upon the leads, and other places 


which have windows to look into the hall. 


That the general be deſired, from time to time, to ſend and 


appoint convenient guards of horſe, for the convenient ſiting of 
thooourt, 15 0 


3 


That twenty officers, or other gentlemen, 
the lord-preſident, from time to time, tc 
thro' Weſtminſter-hall. in 1 | 

That the officers of the ordnance do ſend to this court two 
hundred halberts, or partizans, lying within the tower of Lon- 
don, tor arming the guards who are to attend this court. 

That at the time of the King's trial, the commiſſioners do, 
before their ſiting in the court, meet in the Exchequer- chamber: 
and do from thence come up to the hall in the court. 

That all back-doors from the houſe called Hell, be ſtoped 
up during the King's trial. | | 

That lodgings be prepared for the lord-preſident at ſir Abra- 
ham Williams's houſe in new Palace-yard, during the ſiting 
of this court; and that all proviſions and neceſſaries be pro- 
vided for his lordſhip. | 
+ That fir Henry Mildmay, mr. Holland, and mr. Edwards, 
do take care for providing all proviſions and neceſſaries for the 
King, during his trial, 

That fir Henry Mildmay, mr. Holland, and mr. Edwards, 
do likewiſe take care for all neceſſaries for the lord-preſident ' 

Ordered, That the commitee tor conſidering of the manner 
of bringing the King to trial, do conſider what habits the 
officers of this court thall have; who are to adviſe with ſome 
heralds at arms therein, and concerning the ordering of the 
{aid officers, 

That a ſword be carried before the lord- preſident at the 
King's trial. | 


That John Humphreys, eſq; do bear the ſword before the 
lord-prelident, | 


That a mace, or maces, together with a ſword, be li 


do attend upon 
to and from this court, 


kewiſ 
caried before the lord-preſident. | . 
The court adjourned to three in the after - noon. | 
Jan. 17, 1648. Poft Meridiem. 
Three proclamations. The court is cleared of ſtrangers; and 


they ſit private. | 


The charge againſt the King preſented by the counſel, and 
ordered to be re-commited to the commitce appointed for ad- 


vice with the counſel concerning the charge againſt the King, 


who are to contract the ſame, and fit it for the court's proceed- 
ing thereupon, according to the act of parliament in that be- 
half. And the ſame commitee are likewiſe to take care for 
the King's coming to Weſtminſter, to trial, at ſuch time as to 
them ſhall ſeem meet; and lieutenant-general Cromwell is 
added to the ſail commitee. And the counſel are to attend 
this court with the ſaid charge to-morrow, at two in the after- 
noon. And thereupon, © 
Ordered, That the commitee for conſidering of the manner 
of bringing the King to trial do meet to-morrow morning at 
eight, in the Exchequer- chamber. | | 
The court adjourned *till the morrow at two in the after- 
noon, to the ſame place. | + 

Jovis, 18 Jan. 1648. 

_ proclamations made. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-Preſident of this Court, 
Oliver Cromwell. John Moor. f George Fleetwood. 
Edward Whaley. Richard Dean. Francis Laſſels. 
Tho. Id Grey of Grooby. John Okey. Adrian Scroope. 

Sir John Danvers. Thomas Hammond. Peregrine Pelham. 

Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. John Carew. John Fry. 

Sir Hardreſs Waller. William Id Monſon. Sir Gregory Norton. 
John Berlæſtead. John Huſon. Humphrey Edwards. 
John Blackiſtone. Thomas Pride. John Venn. , 
Sir William Conſtable. William Cawley. William Purefoy. 
John Hutchinſon. Henry Smith. Simon Meyne. 

Robert Tichbourne. Peter Temple. John Brown. 

Cornelius Holland. Thomas Wogan. Herbert Morley, 


Here the court ſit private. 
Col. Tichbourne, one of the commiſſioners of this court, 


informeth the court, "That he-was with mr. Steel, attorney of 
this court, and found him in his bed very fick ; and by rea- 


ſon thereof not like as yet, to attend the ſervice of this court, 


according to former order: and deſired him, the ſaid colonel, 
to ſignify, "That he, the ſaid mr. Steel, no way declines the 
ſervice of the ſaid court, out of any diſaffection to it; but 
profefles himſelf to be fo clear in the buſineſs, that if it ſhould 
pleaſe God io reſtore him, he ſhould maniteſt his good affec- 


tion 
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The Trial of CHARLES STUART, 


tion to the ſaid cauſe; and that it is an addition to his afflic- 
tion, that he cannot attend this court, to do that ſervice 
which they have expected from him, and as he deſires to per- 
form. 


The court adjourned till to-morrow, at two after-noon. 
Veneris, 19 Jan. 1648. 
'F HRE E proclamations. The court called openly, 


Commiſſioners preſent, 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-Preſident. 


Henry Ireton. Robert Tichbourne. Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, kt. Owen Roe. John Dove. 

Thomas Harriſon. Robert Lilbourn. Thomas Scot. 

Edward Whaley. Adrian Scroope. William Cawley. 

Iſaac Ewers. | Richard Deane. Thomas Horton. 
William 1d Monſon. John Huſon. John Liſle. 

Sir John Danvers. Cornelius Holland. Nicholas Love. 


Vincent Potter. 
John Dixwell. 
Simon Meyne. 
Peter Temple. 
John Brown, 


Sir 'Tho. Maleverer, bar. John Jones. 

Sir John Bourchier, kt. Peregrine Pelham. 
William Heveningham. Thomas Challoner. 
William Purefoy. Algernon Sidney. 
John Berkſftead. William Say. 


John Blackiſtone. Francis Laſſels. John Okey. 
Gilbert Millington. Henry Smith. William Goffe, 
John Hutchinſon. Humphrey Edwards. John Carew. 


Sir Michael Liveſey, kt. John Fry. 
Here the court fit private. 


Col. Hutchinſon reporteth from the commitee appointed to 
conſider of the habits of the officers ; and it is thereupon 

Ordered, That three gowns be provided for three uſhers, 
and three clokes for three meſſengers of this court. | 

Mr. Millington reporteth from the commitee for advice with 
the counſel concerning the charge againſt the King, that the 
counſel have pertected the charge, and are ready to preſent it. 
He likewiſe reporteth the draught of an order, whereby the 
charge may, by the command of this court, be exhibited, 
together with a form of words, the effect whereof the com- 
mitee think fit to be pronounced by him, whom this court 
ſhall appoint ſo to exhibit the ſaid charge : which ſaid order 
and form of words the court have, with ſome alterations, 
agreed to as follows. 
It is ordered, That mr. Attorney, and in his abſenſe mr, 
Sollicitor, do, in behalf of the people of England, exhibit and 
bring into this court a charge of high-treaſon, and other high 
crimes, againſt Charles Stuart, King of England, and charge 
him thereupon in the behalf aforeſaid. 


The form of words are as follows. 
My Lord, 


0 Ae to an order of this High- court to me di- 

N rected for that purpoſe, I do, in the name, and on 
<< the behalf of the people of England, exhibit and bring into 
this court a charge of high-treaſon, and other high crimes, 
« whereof I do accuſe Charles Stuart King of England, here 
« preſent. And I do, in the name, and on the behalf afore- 
*« ſaid, deſire the ſaid charge may be received accordingly, 
and due procecdings had thereupon. | 


The counſel likewiſe, according to mr. Millington's report, 
preſented a draught of the charge againſt the King; which 
was Tead the firſt, ſecond, and third times, and refered back 
to the ſaid counſel, to make ſome ſmall amendments, as to the 
torm thereof. * 

Ordered, That commiſſary- general Ireton, col. Whaley, 
col. Harriton, fir Hardreſs Waller, or any two of them, do 
appoin the thirty perſons who are, by order of the ſeventeenth 
inttant, to attend the King, and the twenty who are to attend 
the lord- preſident. 

Ordered, That the ſerjeant at arms do ſecure mr. Squibb's 
gallery by ſuch ways and means as he ſhall conceive meet. 

The court adjourned 'til nine to-morrow morning. 


Sabbati, 20 Jan. 1648, 
_— proclamations and attendance commanded, 


Ordered, that ſir Henry Mildmay be deſired to deliver unto 
John Humphreys, efq; the ſword of ſtate in his *cuſtody ; 
which ſaid ſword the ſaid mr. Humphreys is to bear before 
the lord-preſident of this court, 


- The court being fat as aforeſaid, before they ingaged in 


farther buſineſs, the ſerjeant at arms of the houſe of commons 


came thither, and acquainted the court, that the houſe wanted 
their members who were of that court ; the court thereupon 
adjourned 'till twelve the ſame day. 


The court accordingly met at twelve. Three proclamations 
made. | | | 


Painted-charmber, 20 Jan, 1648. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord. Preſident. 


Tho. 1d Grey of Grooby. Owen Roe. Edward Whaley! 
Henry Martin. Thomas Wogan. John Okey. 
Oliver Cromwell. William Say. Thomas Pride. 


Francis Laſſels. 
John Jones. 

Sir John Bourchier. 
John Carew. 


Henry Ireton, 
Auguſtine Garland. 
Thomas Challoner. 
Nicholas Love. 


Adrian Scroope. 
Valentine Wautong 
Tho. Hammond. 
James Temple. 


William Cawley. John Downs. Peregrine Pelham. 

John Venn. John Fry. Thomas Liſter. | 
William Purefoy. Sir Michael Liveſey, Edmond Ludlow. 

John Berkſtead. Sir John Danvers, Simon Meyne. 

James Challoner. Mr. Millington. Thomas Scot. 

Peter Temple. Sir Hardreſs Waller. Edmond Harvey. 
'Tho. Harriſon. John Blackiſtone. William lord Monſon? 
Robert Tichbourne. John Huſon. Henry Smith. ' 


John Hutchinfon. Humphrey Edwards Sir William Conſtable) 
Sir Gregory Norton, Ifaac Pennington, Alder- Iſaac Ewers. ; 
Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. man of London. Sir Henry Mildmay; 
Daniel Blagrave. John Brown. Anthony Stapely, 


Here the court ſit private, 


Ordered, That the form and method of the court's pro- 


ceeding to, and in reading the commiſſion by which they 
ſit; ſending for and bringing in the priſoner to the bar, ac- 
quainting him in brief with the cauſe of his bringing thither; 
receiving and reading the charge, and demanding what the 
priſoner ſays thereto, be refered to the diſcretion of the lord- 
preſident : as alſo, That, in caſe the priſoner ſhall in lan- 
guage or carriage towards the court bc inſolent, outrageous, 
or contemptuous, that it be left to the lord-preſident to repre- 
hend him therefore, and admoniſh him of his duty, or to 
command the taking away of the priſoner; and if he ſce cauſe, 
to withdraw or adjourn the court. But as to the priſoner's put- 
ing off his hat, the court will not inſiſt upon it for this day; 
and that if the King deſired time to anſwer, the lord - preſi- 
dent is to give him time. | 
Ordered, upon the lord-preſident's deſire and motion, 
That mr, Lifle and mr. Say, commiſſioners of this court, be 
aſſiſtants to the lord-preſident 3 and for that purpoſe, it is or- 
dered, That they ſit near the lord-preſident in court. | 
Mr. Sollicitor preſented the charge againſt the King in- 
roſſed on parchment 3 which was read, and being by mr. Sol- 
icitor ſigned, was returned to him to be exhibited againſt the 
King, in his prefenſe in open court. And thereupon the court 
adjourned forthwith to the great hall in Weſtminſter, | 


The manner of the trial of Charles Stuart King of England. 


N Saturday, being the twentieth day of January, 1648, 
the lord-preſident of the High- court of Juſtice, his two 
atlittants, and the reſt of the commiſſioners of the ſaid court, 
according to the adjournment of the ſaid court from the 
Painted-chamber, came to the bench, or place prepared for 
their ſiting, at the Weſt-end of the great hall at Weſtmin- 
ſter ; diverſe officers of the ſaid court, twenty-one gentlemen 
with partizans, and a ſword and mace, marching betore them 
up into the court, where the lord-preſident, in a cximſon · velvet 
chair fixed in the midſt of the court, placed himſelf, having a 
deſk with a crimſon- velvet cuſhion before him; the reſt of the 
members placing themſelves on each ſide of him, upon ſeveral 
ſeats or benches prepared, and hung with ſcarlet for that pur- 
poſe. The lord-preſident's two aſſiſtants ſiting next on each 
{ide of him, and the two clerks of the court placed at a table 
ſomewhat lower, and covered with a Turkey-carpet ; upon 
which table was alſo laid the ſword and mace ; the ſaid guard 
of partizans dividing themſelves on each ſide of the court be- 
fore them. | 

Three proclamations are made, for all perſons, who were 
adjourned over thither, to draw near. 

The court being thus fat, and ſilence injoined, the great 
gate of the hall was ſet open, to the intent that all perſons 
(without exception) deſirous to ſee or hear, might come unto 
it: upon which the hall was preſently filled, and filence again 
ordered and proclaimed, | 

After 
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Aſter ſilence proclaimed as aforeſaid, the act of the commors 
of England aſſembled in Parliament, for erecting a High- 
court of Juſtice, for bp. and judging of Charles Stuart, King 
of England, was openly read by one of the clerks of the court. 

The act being read, the court was called, every commiſſioner 


preſent thereupon riſing to his name, 
Weſtminſter-Hall, Jan. 20. 1648. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


3 John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 
Oliver Cromwell. Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. John Moor. 


Henry Ireton. Robert Tichbourne. William Say. 

Sir Hardreſs Waller. Owen Roe. John Alured. 
Valentine Wauton. Robert Lilbourn. Francis Laſſells. 
Thomas Harriſon. Adrian Scroope. Henry Smith. 
Edward Whaley. Thomas Horton. James Challoner. 
Thomas Pride. Thomas Hammond. Humphrey Edwards. 
Iſaac Ewers. John Liſle. Gregory Clement. 
Tho. Id Grey of Grooby. Nicholas Love. John Fry. 

William lord Monſon, Vincent Potter. 


Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 
Edmond Harvey. 

John Venn. 

Thomas Scot, 

William Cawley. 


Sir John Danvers. Auguſtine Garland, 
Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Richard Deane, 
Sir John Bourchier, kt. John Okey. 

Ifaac Pennington, alder- John Huſon. 


man of London, illiam Goffe. Anthony Stapeley. 
Henry Martin. Cornelius Holland, John Downs. 
William Purefoy. John Carew. John Dixwell. 
John Berkſtead. John Jones. Simon Meyne. 
John Blackiſtone. Thomas Liſter. James Temple. 
Gilbert Millington. Peregrine Pelham. Peter Temple. 
Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Francis Allen. Daniel Blagrave. 
Edmond Ludlow. Thomas Challoner. John Brown. 
John Hutchinſon. 


This done, the court commanded the ſerjeant at arms to 
ſend for the priſoner: and thereupon col. Thomlinſon, who had 
the charge of the priſoner, within a quarter of an hour's ſpace 
brought him, attended by col. Hacker, and thirty-two offi- 
cers with partizans, guarding him to the court, his own ſer— 
vants immediately attending him. 

Being thus brought up in the face of the court, the ſerjeant 
at arms with his mace received and conducted him ſtrait to the 
bar, having a crimſon velvet chair ſet before him. Aſter a 
ſtern looking upon the court, and the people in the galleries 
on each ſide of him, he placed himſelf in the chair, not at all 
moving his hat, or otherwiſe ſhewing the leaſt reſpect to the 
court; but preſently roſe up again, and turned about, looking 
downwards upon the guards placed on the left ſide, and on the 
multitude of ſpectators on the right ſide of the ſaid great hall: 
the guard which attended him in the mean time dividing them- 
ſelves on each ſide the court, and his own ſervants, following 
him to the bar, ſtood on the left hand of the priſoner. 

The priſoner having again placed himſelf in his chair, with 
his face towards the court, and ſilence being again ordered and 
proclaimed, the lord-preſident, in the name of the court, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the priſoner, acquainting him, That the 
commons of England aſſembled in Parliament, being deeply 
ſenſible of the evils and calamities that had been brought upon 
this nation, and of the innocent blood which had been ſpilled 
in it, which was fixed upon him as the principal author of it, 
had reſolved to make inquiſition for this blood; and according 
to the debt they did owe to God, to juſtice, the kingdom, and 
themſelves, and according to the fundamental power which 
reſted, and truſt repoſed in them by the people, other means 
failing thro? his default, had reſolved to bring him to trial and 
judgment; and had therefore conſtituted that court of juſtice, 
before which he was then brought, where he was to hear his 
charge, upon which the court would proceed according to 
juſtice. | 
: Hereupon mr. Cook, ſollicitor for the common-wealth, 
ſtanding within a bar, with the reſt of the counſel for the eom- 
mon-wealth, on the right hand of the priſoner, offered to 
ſpeak ; but the priſoner having a ſtaff in his hand, held it up, 
and ſoftly laid ir upon the ſaid mr. Cook's ſhoulder, twice or 
thrice, biding him, Hold. Nevertheleſs, the lord-preſident 
ordering him to go on, mr. Cook did, according to the order 
of the court to him directed, in the name, and on the behalf 
of the people of England, exhibit a charge of high-treaſon, 
and other high crimes, and did therewith accuſe the ſaid Charles 
Stuart, King of England; praying in the name, and on the 
behalf aforeſaid, that the charge might be accordingly received 
and read, and due proceedings had thereupon. And accordingly 
preter'd a charge in writing, which being received by the court, 


and celivered to the clerk of the court, the lord- 
the name of the court, ordered it ſhould be read. 


ſtanding commanded the clerk to read it; 


But the King interrupting the reading it, the court notwith- 
acquainting the pri- 


loner, that it he had any thing to fay after, the court would 


hear him : whereupon the clerk read the cliarge, the tenor 
whereof is as follows; viz; | 


A oy of high-treaſon, and other high crimes, exhibited to 


Aa 
a 
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in the counties of Kent, Eſſex, Surrey, 


the High-court of Juſtice by John Cook, eſq; ſollicitor- 
general, appointed by the ſaid court, for and on the behalf 


of the people. of England, againſt Charles Stuart; king of 
England. 


F467 he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, being admited 
King of England, and therein truſted with a limited 


power to govern by and according to the laws of the land 


and not otherwiſe ; and by his truſt, oath and office, bein 
obliged to uſe the power commited to him, for the . 
and benefit of the people, and for the preſervation of their 
rights and liberties: yet nevertheleſs, out of a wicked deſign 
to erect and uphold in himſelf an unlimited and tyrannical 
power to rule according to his will, and to overthrow the 
rights and liberties of the people; yea to take away 
and make void the foundations thereof, and of all redreſs 
and remedy of miſgovernment, which by the fundamental 
conſtitutions of this kingdom were reſerved on the peoples 
behalf, in the right and power of frequent and ſucceſſive 
parliaments, or national meetings in council; he the ſaid 
Charles Stuart, for accompliſhment of ſuch his deſigns, and 


for the protecting of himſelf and his adherents, in his and 


their wicked practiſes, to the ſame ends, has traiterouſly and 
maliciouſly levied war againſt the preſent parliament, and 
the people therein repreſented. Particularly, upon or about 
the thirtieth day of June, 1n the year of our Lord 1642, at 
Beverley in the county of Vork; and upon or about the 
thirtieth day of July in the year aforeſaid, in the county of 
the city of York ; and upon or about the four and twentieth 


day of Auguſt in the ſame year, at the county of the town 


of Notingham, where, and when he {ct up his ſtandard of 
war; and alſo on or about the twenty-third day of October; 
in the ſame year, at Edge-hill and Keynton-field; in the 


county of Warwick; and on or about the thirtieth day of 


November, in the ſame year, at Brentford, in the county 
of Middleſex ; and on or about the thirtieth day of Auguſt; 
in the year of our Lord 1643, at Caverſham-bridge near 
Reading, in the county of Berks ; and on or about the thir- 
tieth day of October, in the laſt year mentioned, at or near 
the city of Gloceſter ; and on or about the thirtieth day of 
November, in the year laſt mentioned, at Newbury, in the 
county of Berks; and on or about the thirty-firſt day of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1644, at Cropredy-bridge, 
in the county of Oxon ; and on or about the thirtieth day of 
September, in the laſt year mentioned, at Bodmyn, and 
other places near adjacent, in the county of Cornwal z and 
on or about the thirtieth day of November, in the year laſt 
mentioned, at Newbury aforeſaid; and on or about the 
eighth day of June, in the year of our Lord 1643, at the 
town of Leiceſter; and alſo on the fourteenth day of the 
ſame month, in the ſame year, at Naſeby-field in the county 
of Northampton. At which ſeveral times and places, ,or 
moſt of them, and at many other places in this land, at 
ſeveral other times within the years afore-mentioned, and 
in the year 1646, he the ſaid Charles Stuart, has cauſed 
and procured many thouſands of the free people of rhis 
nation to be ſlain ; and by diviſions, parties, and inſur- 


rections within this land, by invaſions from foreign parts, 


indeavored and procured by him, and by many other evil 
ways and means, he, the ſaid Charles Stuart has not onl 
maintained and carried on the ſaid war, both by land an 
lea, during the years before mentioned, but alſo has renewed 
or cauſed to be renewed the ſaid war 1 —— 5 
ood people of this nation, in this preſent year 1648, 
gk ron Cufſex, Middlelex, 
and many other places of England and Wales; and alſo by 
ſea, And particularly, he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, has for 
that purpoſe given commiſſion to his ſon the Prince, and 
and others; whereby, beſide multitudes of other perſons , 
many ſuch as were by the parliament intruſted and imployed 


for the ſafery of the nation (being by him or his agents 


corrupted to the betraying their truſt, and N 


preſident, in 
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« the parliament) have had entertainment and commiſſion for 
« the continuing and renewing of war and hoſtility againſt 
<< the ſaid parliament and people as aforeſaid. By which cruel 


« and unnatural wars, by him, the ſaid Charles Stuart, levied, 


<« continued and renewed as aforeſaid, much innocent blood 
of the free people of this nation has been ſpilled, many 
« families have been undone, the public treaſure waſted and 
« exhauſted, trade obſtructed and miſerably decayed, vaſt 
« expenſe and damage to the nation incurred, and many 
<« parts of this land ſpoiled, ſome of them even to deſolation. 
« And for farther proſecution of his ſaid evil deſigns, he, 
& the ſaid Charles Stuart; doth ſtill continue his commiſſions 
& to the ſaid Prince, and other rebels and revolters, both 
Engliſh and foreigners, and to the earl of Ormond, and 
« to the Iriſh rebels and revolters aſſociated with him; from 
« whom farther invaſions upon this land are threatened, upon 
the procurement and on the behalf of the ſaid Charles Stuart. 
All which wicked deſigns, wars and evil practiſes of him, 
« the ſaid Charles Stuart, have been and are carried on for 


Lay 
* 


« the advancement and upholding of a perſonal intereſt of 


<« will and power, and pretended prerogative to himſelf and 
de his family, againſt the public intereſt, common right, li- 
< berty, juſtice and peace of the people of this nation, by 
4 and for whom he was intruſted as aforeſaid. | 
64 By all which it appears, that he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, 
de has been, and is the occaſioner, author and continuer of the 
« ſaid unnatural, cruel, and bloody wars, and therein guilty 
« of all the treaſons, murders, rapines, burnings, ſpoils, de- 
ce ſolations, damages, and miſchiefs to this nation, acted 
« and commited in the ſaid wars, or occaſioned thereby. 

And the ſaid John Cook by proteſtation ſaving, on the 
« behalf of the ſaid people of England, the liberty of exhi- 
« biting at any time hereafter any other charge againſt the 
« ſaid Charles Stuart, and alſo of replying to the anſwers which 
« the ſaid Charles Stuart ſhall make to the premiſes, or any 
« of them, or any other charge which ſhall be ſo exhibited ; 
« does for the ſaid treaſons and crimes, on the behalf of the 
« ſaid people of England, impeach the ſaid Charles Stuart as 
« a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and implacable 
« enemy to the common-wealth of England; and pray, that 
« the ſaid Charles Stuart, King of England, may be put to 
« anſwer all and every the premiſes ; and that ſuch proceed- 
« ings, examinations, trials, ſentences and judgments may 
« be thereupon had, as ſhall be agreeable to juſtice. 


Subſcribed, John Cook. 


The priſoner, while the charge was reading, fat down in 
his chair, looking ſometimes on the High-court, and ſome- 
times on the gallerics; and roſe again, and turned about to 
behold the guard and ſpectators, and after fat down, looking 
very ſternly, and with a countenance not at all moved, *till theſe 
words, viz. Charles Stuart to be a tyrant, traitor, &c. were 
rcad ; at which he laughed, as he ſat, in the face of the court. 

The charge being read, the lord-preſident, in name of the 
court, demanded the priſoner's anſwer thereto. | 
But the priſoner declining that, fell into a diſcourſe of the late 
treaty in the Ile of Wight, and demanded, by what lawtul au- 
thority he was brought from the iſle thither ? upbraiding the 
court with the many unlawful authorities in the world, inftancing 
in robbers and takers of purſes; pleading his Kingſhip, and 
thereby a truſt commited to him from God, by deſcent, which 
he ſhould betray, together with the liberties of the people, in 
caſe he ſhould anſwer to any unlawſul power, which he charged 
the court to be, and that they were raiſed by uſurped power; 
and aſhrmed, that he ſtood more {or the liberties of the people, 
than any of the judges there fiting : and again demanded, by 
what authority he was brought thither ? 4-4 

To which it was replied by the court, That had he been 
Plealed to have obſerved what was declared to him by the 
court, at his firſt coming, and the charge which he had heard 
read unto him, he might have informed himſelf by what au- 
thority he was brought before them; namely, by the authority 
of the commons of England aſſembled in parliament, on the 
behalf of the people of Enakod; and did therefore again 1c- 
vera] times adviſc him to conſider of a better anſwer ; which 
he refuſed to do, but perſiſted in his contumacy. Whereupon 
the court at length told him, That they did expect from him a 
poſitive anſwer to the charge; affirming their authority, and 
giving him to underſtand, that they were upon God's and the 
kingdoms errand, and that the peace ſtood tor would be bgtter 
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had and kept when juſtice was done, and that was their preſent 
work: and adviſed him ſeriouſly to conſider what he had to do 
at his next appearance; which was declared ſhould be upon 
Monday following, and ſo remanded him tohis former cuſtody. 

The priſoner, having all the while kept on his hat, departed, 
without ſhewing any the leaſt reſpect to the court: but going 
out of the bar, ſaid. He did not fear that bill ;” pointing to 
the table where the {word and charge lay, - 

The priſoner being withdrawn, three proclamations were 
made, and the court adjourned to the Painted-chamber, on 
Monday morning then next at nine ; declaring, that ffom thence 
they intended to adjourn to the fame place again. f 

[But that the reader may have the intire relation of this 
deplorable tragedy, I have, from the moſt authentic prints 
inſerted at large the interlocutory paſſages between the King 
and Bradſhaw, of which mr, Phelps, in his journal, gives 
only a ſuccin& account; which take as follows.) | 

His Majeſty with his wonted patience heard all theſe ſlanders 
and reproaches, ſiting in the chair, and looking ſometimes on 
the pretended court, ſometimes up to the galleries; and riſing 
again, turned about to behold the guards and ſpectators : then 
he ſat down, with a majeſtic and unmoved countenance, and 
ſometimes ſmiling, eſpecially at thoſe words, Fyrant, Traitor, 
and the like. 1 | f | 

Allo the ſilver head of lys ſtaff happened to fall off, at which 
he wondered; and ſeeing none to take it up, he ftooped for it 
himlelf. - | 1 5 . 

The charge being read, Bradſhaw begann 

Sir, You have now heard your charge read, containing ſucly 
matters as appear in it: You find that, in the cloſe of it, it is 
prayed to the court, in the behalf of the commons of England, 
that you anfwer to your charge. The court expects your 
anſwer. | | 41 5 

KING. I would know by what power J am called hither; 
I was not long ago in the Iſle of Wight, how I came there, is 
a longer ſtory than I think is fit at this time for me to {peak of; 
but there I entered into a treaty with both houſes of parliament, 
with as much public faith as it is poſſible to be had of any 
people in the world, I treated there with a number of honor- 
able lords and gentlemen, and treated honeſtly and uprightly; 
I cannot ſay but they did very nobly with me, we were upon a 
concluſion of the treaty. Now I would know by what au- 
thority, I mean lawtul ; there are many unlawtul authorities in 
the world, thieves and robbers by the high- ways; but I would 
know by what authority I was brought trom thence, and car- 
ried from place to place, and I know not what: and when I 
know by what lawtul authority, I ſhall anſwer. Remember I 
am your King, your lawful King, and what fins you bring 
upon your heads, and the judgment of God upon this land; 
think well upon it, I fay think well upon it, before you go 
farther from one ſin to a greater: therefore let me know, by 
what lawtul authority I am. ſeated here, and I ſhall not be un- 
willing to anſwer. In the mean time I ſhall not betray m 
truſt; T have a truſt commited to me by God, by old and 
lawful deſcent, I will not betray it, to anſwer to a new unlawful 
authority : therefore reſolve me that, and you ſhall hear more 
of me. 

BrapsHaw. If you had been pleaſed to have obſerved what 
was hinted to. you by the court, at your firſt coming hither, 
you would have known by what authority; which authority 
requires you, in the name of the people of England, of which 
you are elected King, to anſwer. | ; 

KING. No fir, I deny that. 1 

BRA DSHAw. If you acknowledge not the authority of the 
court they mult proceec. YI 

KING. I do tell them ſo, England was never an elective 
kingdom, but an hereditary kingdom for near theſe thouſand 
years; therefore let me know by what authority I am called 
hither : I do ſtand more for the liberty of my people, than any 
here who come to be my pretended judges z and therefore ler 
me know by what lawful authority I am ſeated here, and I 
will anſwer it; other wiſe I will not anſwer it. | 

BrapsHaw. Sir, how well you have managed your truſt, 
is known: your way of anſwer is to interrogate the court, which 
bulcems you not in this condition. You have been told of it 


twice or thrice. N | 
KING. Here is a gentleman, lieutenant-colonel Cobbet ; 
aſk him, if he did not bring me from the Iſle of Wight by force. 
I do not come here as ſubmiting to the court: I will ſtand as 
much for the privilege of the houſe of commons, rightly 
underſtood, 
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underſtood, as any man here whatſoever. 
lords here, which may conſtitute a parliament ; and the King 


too ſhould have been. Is this the bringing of the King to his 
' parliament? Is this the bringing an end to the treaty in the 


public faith of the world? Let me ſee a legal authority war- 


ranted by the word of God, the ſcriptures, or warranted by 
the conſtitutions of the kingdom, and I will anſwer. | 


BA DSHAw. Sir, you have propounded a queſtion, and 
have been anſwered. Seeing you will not anſwer, the court will 
conſider how to proceed: in the mean time, they who brought 


you hither, are totake charge of you back again. The court 


deſires to know, whether this be all the anſwer you will give, or 


NO. 


KINO. Sir, I deſire that you would give me; and all the 
world, ſatisfaction in this: let me tell you, it is not a flight 
thing you are about. I am ſworn to keep the peace, by that 
duty I owe to God and my country, and I will do it to the 
laſt breath of my body; and therefore you ſhall do well to ſa- 
tisfy firſt God, and then the country, by what authority you 
do it: if you do it by an uſurped authority, you cannot anſwer 
it, There is a God in heaven, who will call you, and all that 
give you power, to account. Satisfy me in that, and I will 
anſwer 3 otherwiſe I betray my truſt, and the liberties of the 
N and therefore think of that, and then I ſhall be willing. 

or I do avow, that it is as great a fin to withſtand lawful au- 
thority, as it is to ſubmit to a tyrannical or any other ways un- 
lawful authority: and therefore ſatisfy God and me, and all the 
world in that, and you ſhall receive my anſwer. I am not 
afraid of that bill. 


RADSHAW. The court expects you ſhould give them a 


final anſwer, their purpoſe is to adjourn to Monday next: if 


you do not fatisfy yourſelf, tho? we do tell you our authority; 
we are ſatisfied with our authority, and it is upon God's autho- 
tity and the kingdom's ; and that peace you ſpeak of will be 
kept in the doing of juſtice, and that is our preſent work. 

Kino. For anſwer, let me tell you, you have ſhewn no 
lawful authority to ſatisfy any reaſonable man. 

BrxapsHaw. That is in your apprehenſion ; we are ſatis- 
fied, who are your judges. 


Kino. It is not my apprehenſion, nor yours neither, which 
ought to decide it. 5 | 

RADSHAW. T he court has heard you, and you are to be 
diſpoſed of as they have commanded. 


So commanding the guard to take him away, his Majeſty 
only replied, Well, Sir ! 

And at his going down, pointing with his ſtaff towards the 
{word *, he ſaid, << I do not fear that.“ | 

As he went down ſtairs, the people in the hall cried out, 
« God fave the King!” notwithſtanding ſome were ſct there 
by the faction to lead the clamor for juſtice, [ Nalſon.] 


Painted-chamber, 22 January, 1648. 


Commiſſioners preſent. | 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


William Say. Oliver Cromwell. Cornelius Holland. 
John Downs. Tho. Id Grey of Grooby. Humphrey Edwards. 
Edward Whaley. Sir Gregory Norton, bar. Vincent Potter. 
Francis Allen, eſqrs. Robert Wallop. John Okey. 

Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. James Temple. John Blackiſtone. 


Valentine Wauton, Owen Roe. Thomas Hammond. 
Peter Temple. Richard Deane. Daniel Blagrave. 
Joan Fry. William Goffe. Will. Heveningham, 
Thomas Scot. Francis Laſſells. Sir Michael Liveſey. 
Henry Smith. Edmond Ludlow. John Berkſtead. 
Tho. Pride. William Cawley. Peregrine Pelham. 
Auguſtine Garlant. GilbertMillington, eſqrs. John Downs. 


John Venn, eſqrs. Sir Hatdreis Waller, knt. Adrian Scroope. 


Sir John Bourchier, knt. Anthony Stapeley. John Dixwell. 
William Purefoy. John Jones. John Moor. 
Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Nicholas Love. Robert Tichbourn. 


Iſaac Pennington, alder. John Carew, eſqrs. James Challoner. 


of London. Thomas Andrews, ald. Gregory Clement. 
Thomas Harriſon. of London. William lord Monſon. 
Edmund Harvey. Iſaac Ewers. Henry Martin. 


John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. John Huſon, eſqrs. ThomasChalloner,eſqrs. 
Sixty two Commiſſioners preſent, 
Here the court ſit private. 


Ordered, That the commitee for nominating the officers of 
this court, together with the commitee for nominating the 


J ſee no houſe of 


— 


guards, do conſider of an allowance for diet of the officers, and 
what other ſatisfaction they ſhall have for their ſervice, | 

Colonel Harvey informed the court, That he was defired 
to ſignify, in behalf of mr. John Corbet, member of this court, 
that his abſenſe is not from any diſaffection to the proceedings 
of this court, but in regard of other eſpecial imployment whicli 
he hath in the ſervice of the ſtate. 

Here the court conſidered of the King's carriage on the Satur- 
day before, and of all had then paſſed on the court's behalf, 
and approved thereof, as agreeing to their ſenſe and directions. 
And perceiving what the King aimed at, viz. to bring in quęſ- 
tion (if he could) the court's juriſdiction, and the authority 
whereby they ſat; and conſidering that he had not in the in- 
terim acknowledged them in any ſort to be a court, or in any 
judicial capacity to determine of his demand and plea, and that, 
thro' their ſides, he intended to wound (if he might be per- 
mited) the ſupreme authority of the commons of England, in 
their repreſentative, the commons aſſembled in parliament; 
after advice with their counſel learned in both laws, and ma- 
ture deliberation had of the matter. 

Reſolved, That the priſoner ſhould not be ſuffered to bring 
in queſtion theſe things which he aimed at, touching that higheſt 


zuriſdiction; whereot they might not make themſe 


; elves judges, 
and ſrom which there was no appeal. And therefore order 
and direct, vtz; 


Ordcred, That in caſe the King ſhall again offer to fall into 
that diſcourſe, the Jord-preſident do let him know, That the 
court have taken into conſideration his demands of the laſt day, 
and that he ought to reſt ſatisfied with this anſwer, „That the 
commons of England afſembled in parliament have conſtj- 
* tuted this court, whoſe power may not nor ſhould be per- 
* mited to be diſputed by him, and that they were reſolved he 
* ſhould anſwer his charge.“ | 

That in caſe he ſhall refuſe to anſwer, or acknowledge the 
court, the Jord-preſident do let him know, that the court will 
take it as a contumacy, and that it ſhall be ſo recorded. 

That in caſe he ſhall offer to anſwer with a Saving,” not- 

withſtanding of his pretended prerogative, that the lord- preſi- 
dent do, in name of the court, retuſe his proteſt, and require 
his poſitive anſwer to the charge, 

That in caſe the King ſhall demand a copy of the charge, 
that he ſhall then declare his intention to anſwer ; and that 
declaring ſuch his intention, a copy be granted unto him. 

That in cale the King ſhall ſtill perſiſt in his contempt, the 
lord- preſident do give command to the clerk to demand of the 
King, in name of the court, in theſe words following, viz. 

Charles Stuart, King of England, you are accuſed, in be- 
half of the people of England, of diverſe high-crimes and 
treaſons, which charge has keen read unto you; the court 
requires you to give a poſitive anſwer, whether you confeſs 
or deny the charge; having determined, that you ought to 
„ anſwer the fame,” | 
Ordered, I hat the commiſſioners ſhall be called in open 
court, atthe courr's ſiting in the hall, and that the names of ſuch 
appear ſhall be recorded. 


Hereupon the court forthwith adjourned into Weſtminſter- 
hall. 


Weſtminſter-hall, 22 January, 1648, poſt Merid, 


The commiſſioners, coming from the Painted-chamber, took 
their place in the public court, in Weſtminſter-hall, as on Satur- 
day before; and being fat, and the hall-door ſet open, three 
proclamations were made for all perſons, who were adjourned 
over to this time, to give their attendance, and for all perſons 


to keep ſilence, on pain of impriſonment: the court was there- 
upon called, 


Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


William Say. Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. Robert Lilbourn. 
John Liſle, William lord Monſon. John Jones. 
Oliver Cromwell, Sir John Danvers, knt. Francis Allen. 
Henry Ireton, eſqrs. Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Peregr. Pelham. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. Sir John Bourchier, knt. Thomas Challoner, 


* It is Bill in Phelps's Journal ; which Bill was the Charge, and lay near the ſword of ſtate. 


Valentine Wauton. Edmond Ludlow. John Moor. 

Tho. Harriſon. John Huſon. John Alured. 

Edward Whaley. William Goffe. Francis Laſſells. 

Thomas Pride. Cornelius Holland. Henry Smith. | 

Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. John Carew, eſqrs. James Challoner, eſqrs. 
2 Gregory 
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Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. William Cawley. 


John Fry. Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. Anthony Stapeley. 
Thomas Wogan. Robert Tichbourne. John Downs. 

Peter Temple. Owen Roe. Thomas Horton. 
Robert Wallop. Adrian Scroope. Thomas Hammond. 
Will. Heveningham. John Deane. Nicholas Love. 


Ifaac Pennington, alder. John Okey. Vincent Potter, eſqrs. 
of London. John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. Sir Gilbert Pickering, bar. 
Henry Martin Sir Gregory Norton, bar. Aug. Garland. 
William Purefoy. Edmond Harvey. John Dixwell. 
ohn Berkcſtead. John Venn. James Temple. 
illiam Tomlinſon. Thomas Scot. Daniel Blagrave. 
John Blackiſtone. Tho. Andrews, alder. Humph. Edwards, eſqrs. 
Gilbert Millington, eſqrs of London. 


Seventy commiſſioners preſent. 
The court being called, the ſerjeant was commanded to fetch 


his priſoner, 


The King again brought priſoner to the bar, as on Saturday 
before : proclamation made for ſilence, while pleas of the com- 
mon-wealth were in hand ; and order given to the captain of 
the guard to take into his cuſtody ſuch as ſhould diſturb the 
court. 

Mr. follicitor moved the court, that the priſoner might give a 
poſitive anſwer to his charge, or otherwiſe that the court would 
take the matter of it pro confeſſo,“ and proceed thereupon ac- 
cording to juſtice. Which being preſſed by the court upon the 
priſoner, and their judgment again made known to him, That 
he was to anſwer his charge, otherwite his contumacy would be 
recorded : | 

T he priſoner, this notwithſtanding, ſtill inſiſted on his former 
= and that the court had no power, nor the commons of 

ngland who had conſtituted it, to proceed againſt him. Upon 
which the clerk of the court, by command, and according to 
former order, required his anſwer in the form preſcribed : and 
the priſoner ſtill refuſing to ſubmit thereto, his default and con- 
tempt were again recorded, the priſoner remanded, and the 
court adjourned *till next day, being Tueſday, at twelve, to 
the Painted-chamber; withal, giving notice, that from thence 
they intended to adjourn to this place again. 

[Sunday having paſſed in faſting and ſeditious preach- 
ing, according to the mode of theſe impious hypocrites, who 
uſed to preface rebellion and murder with the appearance of re- 
ligion, the illuſtrious ſufferer was (as is before in Phelps's Journal 
related) placed before the infamous tribunal, where their mer- 
cenary ſollicitor, Cook, opened the tragic ſcene thus, diſplay- 
ing his talents of impudence and treaſon. Nalſon. ] 

Cook. May it pleaſe your lordſhip, my lord-preſident ; I 
did at the laſt court, in behalf of the commons of England, ex- 
hibit and give into this court a charge of high-treaſon, and other 


high crimes againſt the priſoner at the bar, whereof ] do ac- 


cuſe him in name of the people of England: and the charge was 
read unto him, and his anſwer required. My lord ; he was 
not pleaſed to give an anſwer, but inſtead of anſwering, did 
there diſpute the authority of this High-court. My humble 
motion to this High-court, in behalt of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, is, That the pritoner may be directed to make a poſitive 
anſwer, either by way of confeſſion or negation 3 which if 
he ſhall refuſe to do, that then the matter of charge may be 
taken „ pro conſeſſo,“ and the court may proceed accord- 
ing to juſtice. n ä 

BNA DSHüVw. Sir, you may remember, at the laſt court, you 
were told the occaſion of your being brought hither, and you 
heard a charge read againft you, containing a charge of high- 
erealon and other high crimes againſt this realm of England: you 
heard likewiſe, that it was prayed, in behalf of the people, 
that you ſhould give anſwer to this charge, that thereupon 
luch proceedings might be had as ſhould be agreeable to juſtice. 
You were then plealed to make ſome ſcruples concerning the 
authority of this court, and knew not by what authority 
you were brought hither; you did diverſe times propound 
your queſtions, and were as often anſwered, That it was by 
authority of the commons of England aſſembled in parliament, 
who did think fit to call you to account for thoſe high and capi- 
tal miſdemeanors wherewith you were then charged. Since 
that, the court has taken into conſideration what you then faid 
they are ſully ſatisfied with their own authority, and they hold it 
lit that you ſhould be ſatisfied with it too; and they do require it, 
that you do give a poſitive and particular anſwer to this charge 
which is exhibited againſt you: they do expect you ſhould either 


/ confeſs or deny it; if you deny, it is offered, in behalf of the 


kingdom, to be made good aga inſt you: their authority they 
do avow to the whole world, that the whole kingdom are to 


— 


reſt ſatisfied in, and you are to reſt ſatisfied with it: and there. 
fore you are to loſe no more time, but to give a poſitive anſwer 
thereunto. | "_ 

Kino. When I was here laſt, it is very true, I made that 
queſtion ; and, if it were only my own particular caſe, I would 
have ſatisfied myſelf with the proteſtation I made, the laſt time 
I was here, againſt the Jegality of this court, and that a King 
cannot be tried by any ſuperior juriſdiction on earth : but it is 
not my caſe alone, it is the freedom and the liberty of the peo- 
ple of England ; and do you pretend what you will, I ſtand 
more for their liberties: For it power without law may make 
laws, may alter the tundamental laws of the kingdom, I do not 
know what ſubject he is in England who can be ſure of his life, 
or any thing which he calls his own : therefore when I came 
here, I did expect particular reaſons to know by what law, 
what authority you did proceed againſt me here. And therefore 
I am a little to ſeek what to ſay to you in this particular, be- 
cauſe the affirmative is to be proved, the negative often is ve 
hard to do : but ſince I cannot perſuade you to do it, I ſhall 
tell you my reaſons as ſhort as I can. 

My reaſons why, in conſcience and the duty I owe to God 
firſt, and my people next, for the preſervation of their lives, 
liberties and eſtates, I conceive I cannot anſwer this, *till I be 
tatisfied of the legality of it. | | 

All proceedings againſt any man whatſoever 1 

BRA DSHAW. Sir, I muſt interrupt you, which I would not 
do, but that what you do is not agreeable to the proceedings of 
any court of juſtice, You are about to enter into argument, 
and diſpute concerning the authority of this court, before whom 
you appear as a priſoner, anaare charged asa high delinquent ; 
it you take upon you to diſpute the authority of the court, we 
may not do it, nor will any court give way unto it: you are to 
ſubmit unto it, you are to give a punctual and direct anſwer, 
whether you will anſwer your charge or no, and what your an- 
{wer is. | | 

Kinc. Sir, by your favor, I do not know the forms of 
law; I do know law and reaſon, tho? I am no lawyer profeſſed, 
but I know as much law as any gentleman in England ; and 
therefore (under favor) I do plead tor the liberties of the people 
of England more than you do: and therefore, if I ſhould im- 
poſe a belief upon any man, without reaſons given for it, it 
were unreaſonable; but I muſt tell you, that by that reaſon 
which I have, as thus informed, I cannot yield unto it. 

Brapsraw., Sir, I muſt interrupt you, you may not be 
2 : you ſpeak of law and reaſon, it is fit there ſhould be 
aw and reaſon, and there is both againſt you. Sir, the vote of 
the commons of England aſſembled in parliament, it is thereaſon 
of the kingdom, and they are theſe too who have given that 
law, according to which you ſhould have ruled and reigned. 
Sir, you are not to diſpute our authority, you are told it again 
by the court. Sir, It will be taken notice of, that you ſtand in 
contempt of the court, and your contempt will be recorded ac- 
cordingly. | 

Kine. I do not know how a King can be a delinquent ; but 
by any law which ever I heard of, all men (delinquents, or what 
you will) let me tell you they may put in demurrers againſt any 
proceeding as legal: and I do demand that, and demand to be 


heard with my reaſons ; if you deny that, you deny reaſon. 


BrapsHaw. Sir, you have offered ſomething to the court; 
I ſhall ſpeak ſomething unto you, the ſenſe of the court. Sir, 
neither you, nor any man, are permited to diſpute that point; 
you are concluded, you may not demur to the juriſdiction of the 
court: if you do, I mult let you know, that they over-rule your 
demurrer; they fit here by the authority of the commons of 
England, and all your predeceſſors and you are reſponſible to 
them. | 

Kino. I deny that, ſhew me one precedent. 

Brapsnaw. Sir, you ought not to interrupt while the court 
is ſpeaking to you. This point is not to be debated by you, 
neither will the court permit you to do it; if you offer it by 
way of demurrer to the juriſdiction of the court, they have con- 
ſidered of their juriſdiction, they do affirm their own juriſdiction. 

KINO. I lay, fir, by your favor, that the commons of 
England were never a court of judicaturez; I would know how 
they came to be ſo. | 

BRADSHAw. Sir, you are not to be permited to go on in 
that ſpeech and theſe dilcourlſes. TH 

Then the clerk of the court read, 

« Charles Stuart, King of England, you have been accuſed 

on the behalf of the people of England of high-treaſon, 
: and 
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« and other high crimes; the court have determined that y ou 
« ought to anſwer the ſame. ?? | 


Kine. I will anſwer the ſame, ſo ſoon as I know by what 
authority you do this, | 
BrapsHaw. If this be all you will fay, then gentlemen, 
you who brought the priſoner hither, take charge of him back 
again. 
Kine, I do require that I may give in my reaſons why I do 
not anſwer, and give me time for that. 
 BrapsHaw. Sir, it is not for priſoners to require. 
Kine. Priſoners | Sir, I am not an ordinary pfifoner. 
BRADSHAW. The court has conſidered of their juriſdiction, 
and they have already affirmed their juriſdiction; if you will 
not anſwer, we will give order to record your default. 
KINO. You never heard my reaſon yet. 
BrxapsHaw. Sir, your reaſons are not to be heard againſt 
the higheſt juriſdiction, | 
, KINO. Shew me that juriſdiction where reaſon is not to be 
eard. 


BRA DSHAw. Sir, we ſhew it you here, the commons of 


England; and the next time you are brought, you will know 


more of the pleaſure of the court; and, it may be, their final 
determination, | 


KING. Shew me where ever the houſe of commons was a 


court of judicature of that kind. 


BRA DSsHAw. Serjeant, take away the priſoner. 

King. Well, fir, remember that the King is not ſuffered to 
give in his reaſons for the liberty and freedom of all his ſubjects, 

BrapsSHAw. Sir, you are not to have liberty to uſe this 


language. How great a friend you have been to the laws and 


liberties of the people, let all England and the world judge. 
Kino. Sir, under favor, it was for the liberty, freedom 
and Jaws of the ſubject, that ever I took detended my- 


| ſelf with arms; I never took up arms againſt the people, but 


for the laws. 

BrapsHaw. The command of the court muſt be obeyed; 

no anſwer will be given to the charge, 
KING. Well, fir! 

'Then Bradſhaw ordered the default to be recorded, and the 
contempt of the court; and that no anſwer would be given to 
the charge. 

The King was guarded forth to ſir Robert Cotton's houſe. 

The court adjourned to the Painted-chamber, on Tueſday 
at twelve, and from thence to Weſtminſter-hall ; at which 
time all perſons concerned were to give their attendance. 


[His majeſty, not being ſuffered to deliver his reaſons againſt 
the juriſdiction of their pretended court, by word of mouth, 
thought fit to leave them in writing, to the more impartial 
judgment of poſterity, as follows, viz. 


cc Aving already made my proteſtations, not only againſt 
6c the illegality of this pretended court, but alſo, 


«<< That no earthly power can juſtly call me“ (who am your 


« King) “ in queſtion, as a delinquent z ”” I would not any 
© more open my mouth upon this occaſion, more than to re- 
« fer myſelf to what I have ſpoken, were I in this caſe alone 
« concerned: but the duty I owe to God, in the preſervation 
« of the true liberty of my people, will not ſuffer me at this 
« time to be ſilent. For how can any free- born ſubject of 
« England call life, or any thing he poſſeſſeth, his own, if 
« power without right daily make new, and abrogate the 
© old fundamental laws of the land, which I now take to be 
ce the preſent caſe z Wherefore, when I came hither, I ex- 
«© pected that you would have indeavored to have ſatisfied me 
« concerning theſe grounds which hinder me to anſwer to your 
© pretended impeachment : but ſince I ſce that nothing I can 
& tay will move you to It (thoꝰ negatives are not ſo naturally 
« proved as affirmatives) yet I will ſhew you the realon why 
« | am confident you cannot judge me, nor indeed the meanelt 
% man in England: for I will not (like you) without ſhewing 
&« a reaſon, ſeek to impoſe a belief upon my ſubjects. 
« There is no procceding juſt againſt any man, but what 
<« is warranted either by God's laws, or the muni- 
Hereabout 1 Cipal laws of the country where he lives. Now 
Was e «© am moſt confident, this day's proceeding 
_ _ © c cannot be warranted by God's law; for, on 
re (0 « the contrary, the authority of obedience unto 
ing reaſons. Kings is clearly warranted, and ſtrictly com- 
e manded both in the Old and New Teſtament 3 
« which, if denied, I am ready inſtantly to prove. 
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* And for the queſtion now in hand, there it is ſaid: 
That, „ where the word of a King is; there is. power and 
who may ſay unto him, what doſt thou?” Feel. 8. 4. 
Then for the law of this land, I am no leſs confident, that 
no learned lawyer will affirm, That “ an impeachment 
can lie againſt the King, they all going in his name: » and 
one of their maxims is, that « the King can do no wrong.“ 
Beſides, the law upon which you ground your roceedings 
muſt be either old or new; if old, ſhew it; if new, tell 
what authority, warranted by the fundamental laws of the 


land, hath made it, and when. But how the houſe of com- 


mons can erect a court of judicature, which was never one 
itſelf (as is well known to all lawyers) I leave to God and 
the world to judge. And it were full as ſtrange, that 
they ſhould pretend to make laws without King or lords 
_ to any who have heard ſpeak of the laws of Eng- 
and. 

And admiting, but not granting, that the people of 
England's commiſſion could grant your * pretended power,” 
I ſee nothing you can ſhew for that; for certainly you never 
asked the queſtion of the „ tenth man” in the Kingdom: 
and in this way you manifeſtly wrong even the “ pooreſt 
ploughman,” if you demand not his free conſent 3 hor can 
you pretend any color for this your “ pretended com- 
miſſion, ” without the conſent at leaſt of the major part of 
every man in England, of whatſoever quality or condition, 
which I am ſure you never went about to ſeck ; fo far 
are you from having it. Thus you fee that I ſpeak not 
for my own right alone, as I am your King, but alſo for 
the true liberty of all “ my ſubjeas,” which conſiſts not 
in the power of government,” but in „ living under 
ſuch laws, ſuch a government,” as may give themſelves 
the heſt aſſurance ot their lives, and property of their goods, 
Nor in this muſt or do I forget the “ privileges” of both 
houſes of parliament, which this day's proceedings do not 
only violate, but likewiſe occaſion the greateſt breach of 
their public faith, was (I believe) ever heard of: with 
which I am far from charging the two houles ; for all 
pretended crimes ” laid againſt me bear date long before 
this treaty at Newport, in which I having concluded as 
much as in me lay, and hopefully expecting the houſes 


agreement thereunto, I was ſuddenly ſurpriſed, and hur- 


ried from thence as a priſoner : upon which account I am 
againſt my will brought hither 3 where ſince I am come, I 
cannot but, to my power, defend the antient laws and liber- 
ties of this kingdom, together with my own juſt right. 
Then, for any thing 1 can ſee, the higher houſe is totally 
excluded: and, for the houſe of commons, it is too well 
known that the major part of them are detained, or de- 
terred from ſiting 3 ſo as, if I had no other, this were ſuf- 
ficient for me to protelt againſt the lawfulneſs of your pre- 
tended court. Beſide all this, the peace of the kingdom is 
not the leaſt in my thoughts; and what hopes of ſetlement 
is there, ſo long as power reigns without rule or Jaw, 
changing the whole frame of that goyernment, under which 
this kingdom hath flouriſhed for many hundred years? 
(Nor will I fay what will fall out, in caſe this lawleſs unjuſt 
proceeding againſt me do go on.) And believe it, the 
commons of England will not thank you for this Change ; 
tor they will remember how happy they have been of late 
years under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the King my 
tather, and myſelf, until the begining of theſe unhappy 
troubles, and will have cauſe to doubt that they ſhall never 
be ſo happy under any new. And by this time it will be 
too ſenſibly evident, that the arms I took up were only to 
defend the fundamental laws of this kingdom, againſt thoſe 
who have ſuppoſed my power hath totally changed the an- 
tient government. a | | 
Thus having ſhewed you briefly the reaſons, why I can- 
not ſubmit to your pretended authority, without violating 
the truſt which 1 have from God, for the welfare and li- 
berty of my people; I expect from you either clear reaſons 
to convince my judgment, ſhewing me that I am in an 
error (and then truly I will anſwer) or that you will with- 
draw your proceeding. * | 


This I intended to ſpeak in Weſtminſter-hall on Monday, 
January the 22d; but, againſt reaſon, was hindered to 
thew' my reaſons. ] 


Martis, 
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The Trial of CHARLES STUART, 


24 Car. 1 


Martis, 23 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber. 


HREE 


proclamations are made, and all parties con- 


cerned required to give their attendance. 
Commiltioners preſent, 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


John Liſte. Auguſtine Garland. Sir Henry Mildmay. 
William Say, eſqrs. Nicholas Love. John Hutchinſon. 
SirJamesHarrington,knt. 'T'ho. Hammond. Peter Temple. 

Francis Allen. John Moor, Henry [reton, eſqrs. 
Henry Martin. Edmond Harvey. Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. 
Thomas Scot, eſqrs. Thomas Pride. John Jones. 

Sir Hardreſs Waller. Henry Smith. James Temple. 

Edm. Whaley. Thomas Challoner. Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. 
John Venn. Miles Corbet. Sir John Bourchier. 
Richard Deane. John Okey, eſqrs. John Fry, eſqrs. 

John Huſon, eſqrs. Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. 
Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. Gilbert Millington. Gregory Clement. 
William Purefoy. Humphrey Edwards. John Carew. 

Daniel Blagrave. Anthony Stapeley. Thomas Andrews, ald. 


Iſaac Pennington, alder. Robert I' ichbourne, eſqrs. 


of London. 


of London. Sir John Danvers. John Dixwell, eſqrs. 
Thomas Harriſon. Simon Meyne. Sir Gilbert Pickering, bar. 
Adrian Scroope. Vincent Potter. William Heveningham. 
Robert Lilbourn. eſqrs. Oliver Cromwell. Valentine Wauton. 
Sir Gregory Norton, bar. Edmond Ludlow. John Downs. 
Cornelius Holland. John Blackiſtone, eſqrs. Owen Roe. eſqrs. 


William Cawley, eſqrs. 
Sixty-three Commiſſioners preſent. 
Here the court ſat private. 


And taking into conſideration the proceeding of the laſt 
court the laſt day, fully approved of what, in their behalt, 
had been then ſaid and done; and likewiſe taking into conſi- 
deration the demeanor of the King at the ſaid court, have 
notwithſtanding reſolved to try him once more, whether he 
will own the court; and to that purpoſe, 9 5 

Ordered, That the lord-preſident do acquaint the King, 
in caſe he ſhall continue contumacious, that he is to ex- 
pect no farther time; and that the lord-ꝓreſident do 
therefore, in name of the court, require his poſitive and 
final anſwer; and if he ſhall till perſiſt in his obſtinacy, 
that the lord-preſident give command to the clerk to read as 
follows, viz. 

« Charles Stuart, King of England, you are accuſed, on the 
<« behalf of the people of England, of diverſe high crimes and 
« treaſons, which charge hath been read unto you; the court 
« now requires you to give your final and poſitive anſwer, by 
« way of confeſſion or denial of the charge. 

Nevertheleſs, if the King ſhould ſubmit to anſwer, and de- 
fire a copy of his charge, that it be granted him by the lord- 


preſident ; notwithſtanding giving him to know, That the 


court might in juſtice forthwith proceed to judgment for his for- 
mer contumacy and failure to anſwer 3 and that he be required 
to give his anſwer to the ſaid charge, next day at one in the 
aftcr-noon, Wohercupon the court inſtantly adjourned to Welt- 
min ſter-hall. 


Weſtminſter-hall, 23 Jan. 1648, poſt Merid. 


IIRE E proclamations being made made, and attendance 
and ſilence commanded, as formerly, the court was 
thereupon called. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


Oliver Cromwell, Richard Deane. Robert Wallop. 
Henry Ireton. eſqrs. John Okey. William Heveningham. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. John Huſon. Iſaac Pennington, alder. 


Valentine Wauton. William Goffe. of London 
Thomas Harriſon. Cornelius Holland. John Alured. 
Edward Whaley. John Carew. Henry Smith. 
Thomas Pride. John Jones. 2 Temple. 
Iſaac Ewers. Miles Corbet. eter Temple. 
Henry Martin. Francis Allen. Daniel Blagrave. 
William Purefoy. Peregrine Pelham. Humphrey Edwards. 
John Berkſtead. Thomas Challoner. Gregory Clement. 
John Moor. | John Fry. 


ſohn Blackiſtone. 
Bilden ilingtos, eſqrs. William Say. 
Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. John Dixwell, eſqrs. 
F.dmond Ludlow. 
John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. 


Thomas Wogan. 
Sir Gregory Norton. 
Sir Henry Mildmay, knt. Edmond Harvey. 
Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. John Venn. 


the court, demanding the priſoner's anſwer to his charge, and 


chamber, where they fat privately, and ordered as follows, 


Sir Michael Liveley, bar. 
Rob. 'T'ich bourne. 
Owen Roe. 

Robert Lilbourn. 
Adrian Scroope, ers. 


William lord Monſon. 
Sir John Danvers. 


Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. 
Sir John Bourchier, knt. 


Sir James Harrington, knt 


Thomas Scot. 

Thomas Andrews, alder. 
of London. 

William Cawley. 


Anthony Stapeley, eſqrs. 


John Downs, eſq; 
Thomas Horton. 
Thomas Hammond. 


John Liſle, eſq; 
Nicholas Love, eſq; 


Auguſtine Garland. 
Vincent Potter. 


Simon Meyne, eſqrs. 
Seventy-one commiſſioners preſent, 
The court being called, the ſerjeant was required to ſend for 


the priſoner, who was accordingly brought to the bar, where 
he took his ſeat as formerly. Proclamation was thereupon 


made for ſilence, while the pleas of the common- wealth were 


in hand, and the captain of the guard commanded, by pro- 
clamation, to take into cuſtody all who ſhould diſturb the pro- 
ceedings of the court. 

Mr. ſollicitor Cook, addreſſing himſelf to the court, repeat- 
ed the former delays and contempts of the priſoner, to as that 
no more needed on his part, but to demand judgment; yet 
offered, notwithſtanding the notoriety of the facts charged, 


mentioned in the commons act appointing the trial, to prove 


the truth of the fame by witneſſes, if thereto required: and 
therefore prayed, and yet (he ſaid) not fo much he, as the 
innocent blood which had been ſhed, the cry whereot was 
very great, that a ſpeedy ſentence and judgment might be pro- 
nounced againſt the priſoner at the bar, according to juſtice. 

Hercupon the court, puting the priſoner in mind of former 
proceedings, and that altho*, by the rules of juſtice, if advan- 
tage was taken of his paſſed contempts, nothing would remain 
but to pronounce judgment againſt him, they had nevertheleſs 
determined to give him leave to anſwer his charge 3 which, as 
was told him in plain terms (tor juſtice knew no reſpect of per- 
ſons) was to plead Guilty, or Not Guilty, thereto. A 

To which he made anſwer as formerly, "That he would not 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of the court, and that it was 
againſt the tundamenta! laws of the kingdom; that there was 
no law to make a King a priſoner ; that he had done nothing 
againſt his truſt ; and iſſued out into ſuch-like diſcourſes. 

Upon which the court's reſolution was again remembered to 
him, and he told; That he had now the third time pub- 
licly diſowned and affronted the court: that how good 
a preſerver he had been of the fundamental laws, and 
treedoms of the people, his actions had ſpoken : that mens 
intentions were uſed to be ſhewed by their actions, and 
that he had writen his meaning in bloody characters through- 
out the kingdom; and that he ſhould find at laſt, tho? 
at preſent he would not underſtand it, that he was before 
a court of juſtice. 


Hereupon, in the manner appointed, the clerk, in name of 


the ſame refuſed, the default was recorded, the priſoner re- 
manded, and the court adjourned to the Painted-chamber. 


Painted-chamber. 


The court, according to their former adjournment from 
Weſtminſter-hall, came together from thence into the Painted- 


VIZ. | 

Ordered, That no commiſſioner ought, or ſhall depart from 
the court, without the ſpecial leave of the ſaid court, 

This court took into conſideration the managing of the bu- 
ſineſs of the court this day, in the hall, and the King's refuſal 
to anſwer, notwithſtanding he had been three ſeveral times de- 
manded and required thereunto ; and thereupon fully approved 
of what, on the court's part, had then paſſed ; and reſolved, 


That, notwithſtanding the ſaid contumacy of the King, and 


refuſal to plead, which in law amounts to a ſtanding mute, and 
tacit confeſſion of the charge, and notwitſtanding the notoriety 
of the fact charged, the court would nevertheleſs however 
examine witneſſes, for the farther and clearer ſatisfa&tion of 
their own judgments and conſciences ; the manner of whoſe 
examination was refered to farther conſideration the next ſiting, 
and warrants were accordingly iſſued forth for ſummoning wit- 
neſſes. 

Mr. Peters moved the court, as a meſſenger from the King, 
viz. That the King deſires he might ſpeak with his chaplains, 
who came unto him privately: but che houſe of commons having 
taken that into their conſideration, the court conceived it not 
proper for them to intermedle therein. 18 

The court adjourned *cill nine to-morrow morning, to this 
place. 95 


«« What paſſed in the hall more at large than is related by 
„ Phelps, in this day's tranſactions, ſee in the tollowing diſ- 
4 courle. bi 
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The 


Sir Gilbert Pickering, bar. 
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1648. 


King of ENGLAND, for High- Treaſon. 


The King, being brought in by the guard, looked with a 
majeſtic countenance upon his pretended judges, and ſat down. 

After the ſecond O Yes, and ſilence commanded, Cook 
began more inſolently: 

Cook. May, it pleaſe your lordſhip, my lord-preſident : 
this is now the third time, that, that by the great grace and 
favor of this High-court, the priſoner has been brought to the 
bar, before any iſſue joined in the cauſe, My lord, I did at 
the firſt court exhibit a charge againſt him, containing the 
higheſt treaſon was ever wrought upon the theater of England 
that a King of England, truſted to keep the law, who had 
taken oath ſo to do, who had tribute paid him for that end, 
ſhould be guilty of a wicked deſign to ſubvert and deſtroy 
our laws, and introduce arbitrary and tyrannical government, 
in defiance of the parliament and their authority, ſet up his 
ſtandard for war againſt the parliament and people : and I did 


humbly pray, in behalf of the * of England, that he 


might ſpeedily be required to make anſwer to the charge. 

But, my lord, inſtead of making any anſwer, he did then 
diſpute the authority of this High-court. Your lordſhip was 
pleaſed to give him a farther day to conſider, and to put in his 
anſwer ; which day being yeſterday, I did humbly move, that 
he might be required to give a direct and poſitive anſwer, either 
by denying or confeſſion of it: but, my lord, he was then 
pleaſed to demur to the juriſdiction of the court; which the 
court did then over-rule, and command him to give a direct 
and poſitive anſwer. My lord; beſides this great delay of 
Juſtice, I ſhall now humbly move your lordſhip for ſpeedy 
judgment againſt him. My lord, I might preſs your lordſhip 
upon the whole, that, according to the known rules of the law 
of the land, it a priſoner ſhall ſtand as contumacious in con- 
tempt, and ſhall not put in an iſſuable plea, Guilty, or Not 
Guilty of the charge given againſt him, whereby he may come 
to a fair trial; that as by an implicit confeſſion, it may be taken 
<<. pro confeſſo,” as it has been done to thoſe who have de- 
ſerved more favor than the priſoner at the bar has done. But 


| beſide, my lord, I ſhall humbly preſs your lordſhip upon the 


whole fact. The houſe of commons, the ſupreme authority 


and juriſdiction of this kingdom, have declared, that it is no- 


torious, that the matter of the charge is true, as it is in truth, 
my lord, as clear as cryſtal, and as the ſun which ſhines at 
noon-day : which if your lordſhip and the court be not ſa- 
tisfied in, I have notwithſtanding, on the people of England's 
behalf, ſeveral witneſſes to produce. And therefore I do 


humbly pray (and yet I muſt confeſs it is not fo much I, as the 


innocent blood which has been ſhed, the cry whereof is very 
great for juſtice and judgment; and therefore I do humbly 
pray) that ſpeedy judgment be pronounced againſt the priſoner 


at ine bar; * | 


Bradſhaw went on in the ſame ſtrain: | 
Sir, you have heard what is moved by the counſel, on behalf 
of the kingdom, againſt you. Sir, you may well remember, 


and if you do not, the court cannot forget, what dilatory deal- 


ings the court has found at your hands, You were pleafed to pro- 
pound ſome queſtions ; you have had our reſolution upon them. 
You were told over and over again, that the court did affirm 
their own juriſdiction ; that it was not for you, nor any other 
man, to diſpute the juriſdiction of the ſupreme and higheſt 
authority of England, from which there is no appeal, and 
touching which there muft be no diſpute : yet you did perfil 
in ſuch carriage, as you gave no manner of obedience, nor did 
you acknowledge any authority in them, nor the High- court 
which conſtituted this court of juſtice, 

Sir, I muſt let you know, from the court, that they are 
very ſenſihle of theſe delays of yours, and that they ought 
not, being thus authorized by the ſupreme court of England, 
to be thus trifted withal; and that they might, in Juſtice; it 
they pleaf:d, and according to the rules of Juſtice, take ad- 
vantage of theſe delays, and proceed to pronounce judgment 
againſt you: yet nevertheleſs they are pleaſed to give direc- 
tion, and on their behalfs I do require you, that you make a 
poſitive anſwer unto this charge which is againſt you, fir, in 
plain terms (for juſtice knows no reſpect of perſons) you are 
to give your poſitive and final anſwer, in plain Engliſh, whe- 
ther you be guilty, or not guilty, of theſe treaſons laid to 
your charge. I | 

The King, after a little pauſe, ſaid, : 

When I was here yeſterday, 1 did deſire to ſpeak for the li- 
berties of the people of England; I was interrupted. I deſire 
to know yet, whether I may ſpeak freely, or not. 


BRADSHAw. Sir, you have had the reſolution of the court 
upon the like queſtion the laſt day, and you were told that, 
having ſuch a charge of ſo high a nature againſt you, your 


work was, that you ought to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the court, and to anſwer to your charge. Sir; if you anſwer 


to your charge, which the court gives you leave now to do, 
tho they might have taken the advantage of your Contempt ; 
yet if you be able to anſwer to your charge, when you have 
once antwered, you ſhall be heard at large, make the beſt de- 
tenſe you can. But, fir, I muſt let you know from the court, 
as their commands, that you are not to be permited to iflue 
out into any other diſcourſes, *rill ſuch time as you have given 
a poſitive anſwer concerning the matter which js charged upon 
you. 

King. For the charge, I value it not a ruſh : it is the li- 
berty of the people of England which I ſtand for. For me 


to acknowledge a new court which I never heard of before, I 


who am your King, who ſhould be an example to all the 
people of England for to uphold juſtice, to maintain the old 
laws! indeed I know not how to doit. You ſpake very well 
the firſt day I came here (on Saturday) of the obligations 
which I had laid upon me by God, to the maintenance of the 
liberties of my people : the fame obligation you ſpeak of, I 
do acknowledge to God that I owe to him, and to my people, 
to defend as much as in me lies the ancient laws of the king- 
dom. Therctore, till I may know that this is not againſt the 
tundamental laws of the kingdom, by your ſavor, I can put 
in no particular anſwer. If you will give me time, I will 
ſhew you my reaſons, why J cannot do it, and this 
Here being interrupted, he ſaid, 

By your favor, you ought not to interrupt me. How 1 

came here 1 know not; there is no law for it to make your 


King your priſoner. I was in a treaty upon the public faith 


oi the kingdom, which was the known two houſes of 

houſes of parliament, which was the repreſentative of the 

kingdom; and when I had alinoſt made an end of the treaty, 

then I was hurried away, and brought hither : and therefore 
Brapsnaw. Sir, you mult know the pleaſure of the court. 
KING. By your favor, lir. 


BrapsHaw. Nay, fir, by your favor, you may not be 


permited to fall into thoſe diſcourſes ; you appear as a delin- 
quent; you have not acknowledged the authority of the 
court; the court craves it not of you: but once more they 
command you to give your poſitive an{wer—— clerk, do your 
duty. | 

King. Duty, far! 


Clerk reads : 


« Charles Stuart, King of England, you are accuſed, in be- 
c half of the commons of England, of diverſe high crimes 
and treaſons ; which charge has been read unto you, The 
court now requires you to give your poſitive and final an- 
„ ſwer, by way of confeſſion, or denial of the charge.“ 


Kins. Sir, I ſay again to you, ſo that I might give ſatiſ- 
faction to the people of England of the clearnels of my pro- 
ceeding, not by way of anſwer, nor in this way, but to fa- 
tisfy them, that I have done nothing againſt that truſt which 
has been commited to me, I would do it : but to acknow- 
ledge a new court, againſt their privileges, to alter the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, ſir, you muſt excuſe me. 

BrapsHaw, Sir, this is the third time you have pub- 
licly diſowned this court, and put an affront upon it. How 
far you have preſerved the privileges of the people, your ac- 
tions have, fpoke it : but truly, ſir, mens intentions ought to 
be known by their actions; you have writen your meaning 
in bloody characters throughout the whole kingdom. But, 
fir, you underſtand the pleaſure of the court. 
cord the default. And gentlemen, you who took charge of 
the priſoner, take him back again. | Foe 

Kine, I will only ſay this one word more to you: if it 
were only my own particular, I would not ſay any more, nor 
interrupt you. 

BRA DSHAw. Sir, you have heard the pleaſure of the court, 
and you are (notwithſtanding you will not underſtand it) to 
find, that you are before a court of juſtice. 

Then the King went forth with the guard; and proclama- 
tion was made, That all perſons who had then appeared, and 
had farther to do at the court, might depart into the Painted- 
chamber; to which place the court did forthwith adjourn, 

5 * . 


and 
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Clerk, re- 
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The Trial of CHARLES STUART, 


24 Car.. 


and intended to meet at Weſtminſter-hall, by ten next 
morning. 


CxYER. God bleſs the kingdom of England. 


Mercurii, 24 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber. 
＋ HRE E proclamations made. | 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Henry Martin. Iſaac Pennington, alder. 
'Thomas Scot. Oliver Cromwell. of London. 
Edward Whaley. Sir John Danvers. Simon Meyne. 
John Carew. John Moor. Adrian Scroope. 
Edmond Harvey. Richard Deane. John Dixwell. 
Owen Roe. Vincent Potter. Iſaac Ewers. 
John Blackiſtone. Thomas Horton. John Alured. 
William Purefoy. Cornelius Holland. Peter Temple. 


Henry Smith. John Berkſtead, eſqrs. Peregrine Pelham. 
John Fry. Tho. 1d. Grey of Grooby. Edmond Ludlow. 
Francis Laſſels. John Huſon. John Hutchinſon. 
Daniel Blagrave. John Okey. Thomas Pride. 


Anthony Stapeley, eſqrs. Gilbert Millington. 

Sir Gregory Norton, bar. John ſones. 

William Cawley. William Goffe, eſqrs. 
Rob. Tichbourne, eſqrs. Sir John Bourchier, knt. 


The court took into conſideration the manner how the wit- 
neſſes ſhoud be examined; and in regard the King had not 
pleaded to iſſue, and that this examination was “ ex abun- 
de danti” only, for the farther ſatisfaction of themſelves : 

Reſolved, That the witneſſes ſhall be examined to the 
charge againſt the King, in the Painted-chamber, before the 
court there. 

Ordered, That mr. Millington and mr. Tho. Challoner do 
forthwith repair to John Brown, eſq; clerk of the houſe of 
peers, for ſuch papers as are in his cuſtody, which are con- 
ducible for the buſineſs and ſervice of this court 3 and the 


ſaid mr. Brown is required to ſend the ſaid papers hither ac- 
cordingly. : 


Wil. Heveningham, eſqrs. 
Sir Wil. Conſtable, knt. 
Francis Allen, eſq; 


Witneſſes produced and ſworn in court to give evidence to the 
charge againſt the King. 
John Vinſon. Tho. Whittington. 
George Seely. William Jones. 
Tho. Ives. Humphrey Browne. 
| James Croſby. Arthur Young. 
Tho. Rawlins. David Evans. 
Richard Blomfield. Diogenes Edwards. 
John Thomas. Robert Williams. 
Samuel Lawſon. John Bennet. 
John Pyneger. Samuel Burdon. 
George Cornewall. 5 
Col. Horton, col. Deane, col. Okey, col. Huſon, col. Roe, 
col. Tichbourne, col. Whaley, col. Tomlinſon, col. Goffe, 
col. Ewers, col. Scroope, mr. Love, mr. Scot, mr. Tho, 
Challoner, mr. Millington, and fir John Danvers, or any 
three of them, are a commitee appointed to take the exami- 
nation of the ſaid witneſſes now ſworn, whom the clerks are 
to attend for that purpoſe. | | 
Tha court granted their ſummons for ſummoning farther 


witneſſes, and adjourned *till the morrow at nine in the morn- 
ing, to this place. 


Jovis, 25 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber. 
Commiſſioners preſent, 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 
Richard Deane. * Thomas Scot. John Brown. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, William Cawley. Iſaac Ewers. 

John Moor. Gilbert Millington. Robert 'Tichbourne. 
Peregrine Pelham. Thomas Challoner. Auguſtine Garland. 
John Huſon. John Carew, eſqrs. Francis Laſſels. 

ohn Berk ſtead. Sir John Bourchier, knt. John Dixwell, eſqrs. 
idward Whaley, Sir 'I'ho. Maleverer, bar. Sir Michael Liveſey, bar, 


Henry Hartford. 
Edward Roberts. 
William Braynes. 
Robert Lacy. 
Robert Loades. 
Samuel Morgan. 
James Williams. 
Michael Potts. 
Giles Gryce. 
William Arnop. 


rp 


John Okey. Francis Allen. John Venn. 
Edmond Harvey. 'Tho. Harriſon. Edmond Wild, eſqrs. 
Adrian Scroope. John Jones. With diverſe others. 


Henry Smith, eſqrs. John Alured, eſqrs. 


Here the court fat private. 


The court ordered, That the marſhal-gen. of this army, or 
his deputy, do bring forthwith mr. Holder, priſoner at W hite- 
hall, to the end that he may teſtify his knowledge of all ſuch 
matters as ſhall be propounded to him concerning the charge 
againſt the King. 

Ordered, That the dean's houſe, in Weſtminſter- abbey, be 
provided and turniſhed for the lodging of the lord - preſident 
and his ſervants, guards and attendants; and a commitee ap- 
pointed to take care hereot accordingly. 

oo 


derneſs, gent. aged forty-two years, or there- 


Mr. Henry Gouge and mr. William Cuthbert, witneſſes 
produced to the charge againſt the King, were {worn and ex- 
amined. 

The witneſſes ſworn in open court, and after examined by 
the commitee appointed for that purpoſe, the twenty-fourth 
inſtant, were now in open court called, and their reſpec- 
tive depoſitions read to cha : who did avow their faid ſeveral 


_ depoſitions, and affirm what was fo read unto them reſpec- 


tively was true, upon the oaths they had taken. 


The court being informed, that major Fox, being of the 


guard attending the lord-preſident, is arreſted, and commited 
to the keeper of Ludgate ; | 

Ordered, That the ſaid keeper do forthwith bring the ſaid 
major before this court, and attend this court in perſon himſelf. 

Mr. Holder being brought before this court, according to 
the order of this day, and his oath tendered unto him, to 
give evidence to ſuch matters as ſhould be propounded to him 
concerning the charge againſt the King; the ſaid mr. Holder 
deſired to be ſpared from giving evidence againſt the King. 

Whereupon, the commiſſioners, finding him already a pri- 
ſoner, and perceiving that the queſtions intended to be aſked 
him tended to accuſe himſelf, thought fit to wave his exami- 
nation, and remanded him (and accordingly did ſo) to the pri- 
ſon from whence he was brought. | ; 


The depoſitions, taken © ut ſupra”, are as follow, viz. 


Jan. 25, 1648. 

William Cuthbert, of Patrington, in * Hol- : | 
* Holderneſs 
abouts, iworn and examined, ſays, That he, : pg 3 
this deponent, living at Hull- bridge, near Be- „ 
verley, in July, 1642, did then hear, that forces were raiſed. 
about three thouſand foot, for the King's guard, under fir 
Robert Strickland. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That about the ſecond of 
July, 1642, he ſaw a troop of horſe come to Beverley, being 
the Lord's Day, about four or five in the after-noon, called 
the Prince's troop; mr. James Nelchrop being then major of 
the ſaid town. = 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he did ſee that after- 
noon the ſaid troop march from Beverley aforeſaid into 
Holderneſs, where they received ammunition brought them 
up by the river Humber. | | 
And this deponent farther ſays, That the ſame night, be- 
ing Sunday, there came about three hundred foot-foldiers (ſaid 
to be ſir Robert Strickland's regiment) under the command of 
lieutenant-col. Duncombe, and called the King's guard, unto 
this deponent's houſe, called Hull-bridge, near Beverley, 
about mid- night, and broke open, entered and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the ſaid houſc; and that the earl of Newport, the 
earl of Carnarvan, and diverſe others, came that night thither 
to the ſaid forces: and that the ſame night (as this deponent 
was then informed) fir Tho. Gower, then high-ſheriff of the 
ſaid county came thither, and left there a warrant for ſtaying all 
proviſions from going to Hull, to fir John Hotham; which 
taid warrant was then delivered to this deponent, being con- 
ſtable, by lieut. col. Duncombe. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he was, by the ſaid 
forces, put out of his houſe, and did with his family go to 
Beverley; and that after that, viz. the Thurſday following, to 
this deponent's belt remembrance, he did ſee the King come 
to Beverley, to lady Gee's houſe there; where he, this depo- 
nent, did often ſee the King, with Prince Charles and the duke 
of York : and that the trained bands were then raiſed in Hol- 
derneſs; who were raiſed (as was generally reported) by the 
King's command. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That the night after the 
ſaid forces had, as aforeſaid, poſſeſſed themſelves of this depo- 
nent's houſe, col. Legard's houſe was plundered by them, be- 
ing upon a Monday; which aforeſaid entry of 
this deponent's houſe, was the firſt * act of hoſ- 
tility commited in thoſe parts. | 

And this deponent farther ſays, That after the 
ſaid fir Robert Strickland's ſaid company was 
gone from Hull-bridge, having continued there 
about ten days, there then came to the ſaid houſe 
col. Wivel, with about ſeven hundred foot: ſol- 
diers, who then took-/up his quarters at Hull- jured villain's 
bridge atorefaid, And this deponent farther ſays, account, Nal- 
That the warrant he now produces to this court f0n: . 
is the fame original warrant aforeſaid ſpoken ot. 


* Sir John Ho- 
tham's keeping 
Hull as a ga- 

riſon againſt the 
King, which 

was before this, 
was, it ſeems, 
no act of hoſti- 
lity, in this per- 


And 
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1648. King of ENGLAND, for High- Treaſon. wed 


And this deponent farther ſays, that the general's name of 7 


hear no more. ported, that there were ſlain ſix thouſand fi 
o * - . ve h * 
the ſaid forces which were there, and raiſed as aforeſaid, was Nalſon. dred and fifry nine men, ” 


the carl of Lindley ; and that this deponent was brought be- - And this deponent farther ſays, afterwards; in or about the 
fore him, the ſaid general, in the name of the King's lord month of November, 1642, he did fee the King at the head 
general, for holding intelligence with ſir John Hotham, of his army, at Hounſlow-heath, in Middleſex, Prince Ru- 
then governor of Hull: and becauſe it was then informed to pert then ſtanding by him. And he, this deponent did theh 
the ſaid general, that he, this deponent, had proviſions of corn hear the King incourage ſeveral regiments of Welſhmen (then 
to ſend over to Ireland, which he, this deponent, was forbid by being in the field) which had run away at Edge-hill, ſaying to 
the ſaid general to ſend to Ireland, or any place elſe, without them, That he did hope they would regain their honour at 
his or the King's direction or warrant firſt had in that behalf. Brentford, which they had loſt at Edge-hill. 
The aforeſaid warrant, mentioned in the depoſition of the WiLL1am Bravyns, of Wixhall, in the county of Salo 
ſaid William Cuthbert, is as follows: viz. * being e and examined, depoſed, That about Augul, 
NEL OE in the year 1642, this deponent ſaw the King at! lan 
* JT is his Majeſty's command, that you do not ſuffer any while The W rd was Fe up, and the dag res. ria | | 
4e victuals or proviſion, of what ſort ſoever, to be carried he. this deponent, much about the ſame time, marched wi "'Y 
« Into the town of Hull, without his Majeſty's ſpecial licenſe the Kino? : be 63 
into the t | „Without hi gelty s ſpec ie the King's army from Notingham to Derby, the King himſelf | 
« firſt obtained. And of this you are not to fail, at your peril. being then in the army: and about September the Pi year 
Dated at Beverley, 3 Julii, 1642. he, this deponent, was put upon his 


5 8 trial at Shrewſbury, as a 
Tho. Gover, Vi. Co. py, before ſir Robert Heath, and other commiſſioners of Oyer, 


and Terminer, the King then being in perſon in Shrewſbury. | 
To all head-conſtables and conſtables in the Eaſt- riding of the Henzy HerTrorD, of Stratford upon Avon, in War- | 
| 
| 


county of York, and to all other his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects. wickſhire, ſworn and examined, depoſed, That about corn- 


; harveſt, in the year 1642, this deponent faw the King in 
John Bennet, of Harwood, in the county of York, glover, Notingham-caſtle, while the ſtandard was ſet upon one of the 
ſworn and examined, ſays, That he being a ſoldier under the 


| towers of the ſaid caſtle, and the flag flying. 
| King's command, the firſt day the King's ſtandard was ſet And he farther ſays and depoſes, 
up at Notingham, which was about the middle of ſummer ſaw the Kin 


laſt was fix years, he, this examinant, did work at Notingham ; in Brentford town, on horſcback, with a great many com- 
and that he did ſee the King within the caſtle of Notingham, manders about him, on a Sunday morning, when on the 
within two or three days after the ſaid ſtandard was ſo ſet up; Saturday night before there were a great many of the parlia- 
and that the ſaid ſtandard did fly the ſame day the King was in ment's forces ſlain by the King's forces in the ſaid town. 

the ſaid caſtle, as aforeſaid : and this deponent did hear, that 


; RopxrT Lacy, of the town and county of Notingham, | 
the King was at Notingham the ſame day the ſaid ſtandard painter, ſworn and examined, depoled, That he, this depo- 1 


nent, in ſummertime in the year 1642, by order from lord 
Beaumont, did paint the ſtandard-pole which was ſet up on 
the top of the old tower of Notingham-caſtle. And he farther 
ſays, That he ſaw the King in the town of Notingham diverſe 
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| ; 
t That he, this deponent, ; 
the ſame year, about the month of November, | 


f was firſt ſet up, and before. 

: And this deponent farther ſays ; That he, this deponent, and 
15 the regiment of which he then was, had their colors then 
: given them; and fir William Penyman being colonel of the 


{aid regiment, the ſaid fir William Penyman was preſent with times while the ſtandard was up there, and the flag flying ; and 
2 his ſaid regiment at that time. | the King did lie at the houſe of lord Clare, in Notingham 
| And this deponent farther ſays, That there was then there town, and that he, this deponent, did then and there ſee the 
the ear] of Lindſey's regiment, who had rhen their colors King many times, « | 
given them, and that the ſaid earl of Lindſey was then alſo EDWARD ROBERTS, of Biſhops-caſtle in the county of 
proclaimed there the King's general; and that it was proclaimed Salop, ironmonger, ſworn and examined, ſays and depoſes, 
then there, likewiſe in the King's name, at the head of every That he, this deponent, ſaw the King in Notingham town 
regiment, that the faid forces ſhould fight againſt all who while the ſtandard was ſet upon the high tower in Notingham- 
came to oppoſe the King, or any of his followers; and in par- caſtle. | | 
ticular againſt the ear] of Eſſex, lord Brooke, and diverſe And he farther fays, That he ſaw the King at the head of 
others: and that they, the ſaid earl of Eſſex, lord Brooke, and the army at Shrewſbury, upon the march towards Edge-hill, 
diverſe others, were then proclaimed traitors; and that the and that he likewiſe law the King 1n the rear of his army in 
ſame proclamations were printed, and diſperſed by the officers Keynton-field ; and likewife faw the King upon the Sunday 
of the regiments throughout every regiment. morning at Brentford, after the fight upon the Saturday next 
And this deponent farther ſays; That the ſaid ſtandard was before, in the ſaid town. f 3 
advanced upon the higheſt tower of Notingham-caſlle ; and RoBERT Loan ES, of Cottam in Notinghamſhire, tiler, 
chat he, this deponent, did ſee the King often in Notingham ſworn and examined, ſays, That he, this deponent, about 
at the time when the ſaid forces continued at Notingham as October, in 1642, ſaw the King in the rear of his army in 
aforeſaid, they continuing there for the ſpace of one month, Keynton-field upon a Sunday, where he ſaw many ſlain on 
and that the drums for raiſing volunteers, to fight under the both ſides. 5 
King's command, were then beaten all the couffy over, and And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the King in Cornwall in 
_ diverſe other forces were raiſed there. his army, near the houſe of lord Mohun, about Leſtwithiel, 
And this deponent farther ſays, That he did take up arms about corn-harveſt, 1044. | ; 
under the King's command, as aforeſaid, for fear of being Saur Morcan, of Wellington, in the county of Salo "i 
plundered ; fir William Penyman giving out, that it were a felt-maker, ſworn and examined, depoſes, That he, this de- 
good deed to fire the faid town, becauſe they would not go ponent, upon a Sunday morning, in Keynton-held, faw the 
forth in the King's ſervice : and that this deponent's father did King upon the top of Edge-hill in the head of the army, ſome 
thereupon command him, this deponent, to take up arms as two hours before the fight, which happened after Michaclmas, 
atoreſaid, and that diverſe others (as they did confeſs) did then on a Sunday, 1042. And he, this deponent, ſaw many men 
alſo take up arms for the King, for fear of being plundered. killed on both ſides in the ſame tune and place. | 
And this deponent farther ſays, That in or about the month And he farther ſays, 1 hat, in the year 1044, he, this depo- 
of October, 1642, he did ſec the King at Edge-hill in War- nent, ſaw the King in his army near Cropredy-hridge, where 
„How is it wickſhire 3 where he fiting on horſeback, while his he ſaw the King light off his horfe, and draw up the body of 


: s ar a ore him *, did ſpeak to the his army in perſon himſelf. | 

pollible this army was drawn up before him “, did fp ym p ; Se 

fellow could a of every regiment which paſſed by him, James WiLLtams, of Roſs in Herefordſhire, ſhoemaker, 
ſwear the 


. that he would have them ſpeak to their foldiers to ſworn and examined, depoſes, That he, this deponent, about 
Ng pn incourage them to ſtand it, and to fight againſt the October, 1642, faw the King in Keynton-field, below the hill 
colone], ſee. carl of Effex, lord Brooke, ſir William Waller, in the field with his {word drawn in his hand; at which time 
ing it was as and ſir William Balfour. and place there was a great fight, and many killed on both ſides. 
they paſſed And this deponent fays, That he did fee many And he farther depoſcs, That he ſaw the King at Brent- 
by? andwhen gain at the fight at Edge-hill, and that afterwards ford, on a Sunday in the forenoon, in November the year 
war] — he did ſee a liſt brought in to Oxford, of the men aboveſaid, while the King's army was in the aid town, and 
by, he could who were flain in that fight; by which it was re- round about it. | = | 
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+ The Trial f CHARLES OTUART, 


24 Car, I 


Jon PyYNEGEn, of the pariſh of Hainer in the county of 
Derby, yeoman, aged thirty-ſeven years, or thereabouts, ſworn 


— — 


was erected with great ſhoutings, acclamations, and found of 
drums and trumpets ; and that when the ſaid ſtandard was fo 
erected, there was a proclamation made; and that he, this 
deponent, ſaw the King preſent at the erecting thereof. And 
this deponent farther ſays, "That the ſaid town was then full of 
the King's ſoldiers, of which ſome quartered in this deponent's 
houſe; and that when the King with his ſaid forces went from 
the ſaid town, the inhabitants of the ſaid town were forced to pay 
a great ſum of money to the King's army, being threatened 
that, in caſe they ſhould refuſe to pay it, the {aid town ſhould 
be plundered. | | | 

ARTHUR YouNG, citizen and barber-ſurgeon of London, 
being aged twenty-nine years, or thereabouts, ſworn and ex- 
amined, ſays, That he, this deponent, was preſent at the 
fight at Edge-hill, between the King's army and the parlia- 
ments, in October, 1642, and he did then ſee the King's ſtan— 
dard advanced, and flying in his army in the ſaid fight. And 
that he, this deponent, did then take the King's ſaid ſtandard in 
that battle trom che King's forces, which was afterwards taken 
from him by one Middleton, who was afterwards made a 
colonel, 

Tnomas WHiTTINGTON, of the town and county of 
Notingham, ſhoemaker, aged twenty-two years, ſworn and 
examined, lays, That he, this deponent, ſaw the King in the 
town of Notingham the ſame day when his ſtandard was firſt 
ſet up in Notingham-caſtle, being about the begining of Augult, 
1642, and that the King then went from his lodgings at 
Thurland-houſe towards the ſaid caſtle z and that he, this de- 
ponent, ſaw him ſeveral times, about that time, in Notingham, 
there being diverſe ſoldiers at that time in the ſaid town, who 
were called by the name of the King's ioldiers, 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he ſaw the King's 
ſtandard flying upon the old tower in the faid caſtle. | 

Joun TrHomMas, of Llangollen, in the county of Denbigh, 
huſbandman, aged twenty-five years, or thereabouts, ſworn and 
examined, ſays, That he ſaw the King at Brentford, in the county 
of Middleſex, on a Saturday-night at twelve o'clock, ſoon after 
Edge-hill fight, attended with horſe and foot ſoldiers, the King 
being then on horſeback, with his ſword by his ſide 3 and this 
deponent then heard the King ſay to the laid ſoldiers, as he 
was riding thro' the faid town, Gentlemen, you loſt your 
honor at Edge-hill, I hope you will regain it again here; or 
words to that effect. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That there were ſome ſkir- 
miſhes between the King's and the parliament's army, at the 
lame time, both before and after the King ſpake the faid 
words ; and that many men were ſlain on both ſides. | 

RICHARD BrowFigeLD, citizen and weaver of London, 
aged thirty-five years, or thereabouts, ſworn and examined, 
lays, That at the defeat of the earl of Eſſex's army, in Cornwall, 
he, this deponent, was there, it being at the latter end of the 
month of Auguſt, or begining of September 1644, at which 
time he, this deponent, ſaw the King at the head of his army, 
near Foy, on horſeback : and farther ſays, That he did then 


ice diverſe of the carl of Efſex's ſoldiers plundered, contrary to 


articles then lately made, near the perſon of the King. 
Writ1am Joxks, of Uske in the county of Monmouth, 
huſbandman, aged twenty-two years, or thereabouts, ſworn 
and examined, ſays, That he, this deponent, did ſee the King 
within two miles of Naſeby-field, the King then coming from- 
wards Harborough, marching in the -head of his army, to- 
wards Naſeby-field where the fight was; and that he, this de- 


* 


ponent, did then ſee the King ride up to the regiment which 
was col. St. George's, and there the deponent did hear the King 
aſk the regiment ; Whether they were willing to fight for him? 
To which the foldiers made an acclamation, crying, All, All. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he ſaw the King in 
Leiceſter, with his forces, the fame day the King's forces had 
taken it from the parliament's forces. | 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he ſaw the King in his 
army which beſieged Gloceſter, at the time of the ſaid ſiege. 

Humynarty Browne, of Whitſondine in the county of 
Rutland, huſbandman, aged twenty-two years or thereabouts, 
ſworn and examined, ſays, That at ſuch time as the town of 
Leiceſter was taken by the King's forces, being in or about 
June, 1645, Newark-fort in Leiceſter aforeſaid was ſurrendered 
to the King's forces, upon compoſition, that neither clothes 
nor money ſhould be taken away from any of the ſoldiers of 
that fort, which had ſo ſurrendered, nor any violence offered 
to them; and that as ſoon as the ſaid fort was upon ſuch com- 
poſition ſo ſurrendered as aforeſaid, the King's ſoldiers, con- 
trary to the articles, fell upon the ſoldiers of the ſaid fort, did 
ſtrip, cut and wound many of them: whereupon one of the 
King's officers rebuking ſome of thoſe who did ſo abuſe the 
faid parliament's ſoldiers, this deponent did then hear the King 
reply, „I do not care if they cut them three times more, for 
& they are mine enemies,” or words to that effect: and that 
the King was then on horſcback, in bright armor, in the ſaid 
town of Leiceſter, 


Davip Evans, of Abergenny in the county of Monmouth, 


ſmith, aged about twenty-three years, ſworn and examined, 
ſays, That about half an hour before the fight at Naſeby, about 
midſummer in June, 1645, he ſaw the King marching up to 
the battle in the head of his army, being about half a mile 
from the place where the ſaid battle was fought. | 

Diocenes Epwanps, of Carſton in the county of Salop, 
butcher, aged twenty-one, or thercabouts, {worn and examined, 
ſays, That in June, 1645, he, this deponent, ſaw the King 
in the head of his army, an hour and a halt before the fighr 
in Naſeby-field, marching up to the battle, being then a mile 
and a half from the ſaid field: and this deponent ſays, That 
he did afterwards, the ſame day, fee many lain at the ſaid 
battle. 

Gyres GRryce, of Wellington in Shropſhire, gent. fworn 
and examined, depoſes, "That he, this deponent, ſaw the King 
in the head of his army at Cropredy-bridge, with his ſword 
drawn in his hand that day, when the fight was againſt fir 
William Waller, on a Friday, as this deponent remembers, 
" the year 1644, about the month of July. And he farther 
ays, 

That he ſaw the King in the ſame ſummer, in Cornwall, at 
the head of his army, about Leſtwithiel, at ſuch time as the 
earl of Eſſex was there with his army. And he farther ſays, 

That he alſo ſaw the King at the head of his army at the 
ſecond fight near Newbury. And farther ſays, 

That he ſaw the King in the front of the army in Naſeby- 
field, having back and breaſt on. And he farther ſays, 

That he ſaw the King in the head of the army, at what time 
the town of Leiceſter was ſtormed, and faw the King ride into 
Leiceſter, after the town was taken; and he ſaw a great many 
men killed on both ſides at Leiceſter, and many houſes plundered. 

Joh Vinson, of Damorham in the county of Wilts, gent. 
ſworn and examined, ſays, That he did ſee the King at the firſt 
Newbury-fight, about the month of September, 1643, at the 
the head of his army, where this deponent. did fee many lain 
on both ſides. This deponent allo ſays, 

That he did ſce the King at the ſecond battle at Newbury, 
about the month of November, 1644, where the King was at 
the head of his army in complete armor, with his ſword drawn; 
and this deponent did then ſee the King lead up col. Tho. 
Howard's regiment of horſe, and did hear him make a ſpeech to 
the ſoldiers, in the head of that regiment, to this effect, viz. 
„ That the faid regiment ſhould ſtand to him that day, for 
« that his crown lay upon the point of the ſword; and if he 
« lolt that day, he loft his honor and his crown for ever.” 


And that this deponent did ſee many lain on both ſides at that 


battle. This deponent farther ſays, og 

That he did {ce the King in the battle at Naſeby-field, in 
Northampton-ſhire, on or about the month of June, 164.5, 
where the King was then completely armed with back, brealt 
and helmet, and had his ſword drawn, where the King himſelf, 


after his party was routed, did rally up the horſe, and cauſed | 


them 
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llhem to ſtand; and at that time this deponent did ſee many 


ain on both ſides. 


GEORGE SEELEY of London, cordwainer, ſworn and ex- 
amined, ſays, That he did ſee the King at the head of a brigade 
of horſe, at the ſiege of Gloceſter, and did alſo ſee the King 
at the firſt fight at Newbury, about the month of September, 
1643, where the King was at the head of a regiment of horſe; 
and that there were many ſlain at that fight on both ſides. This 
deponent alſo. ſays, 

That he did ſee the King at the ſecond fight at Newbury, 
which was about November, 1644, where the King was in the 
middle of his army. 

Jonx Moores, of the city of Cork in Ireland, gent. ſworn 
and examined, ſays, That at the laſt fight at Newbury, about 
the month of November, 1644, he, this deponent, did ſee 
the King in the middle of the horſe, with his ſword drawn; 
and that he did fee abundance of men at that fight ſlain upon 
the ground, on both ſides. This deponent alſo ſays, 

That he did ſee the King ride into Leiceſter, before a party 
of horſe, the ſame day Leiceſter was taken by the King's forces, 
which was about the month of June, 1645. 

This deponent farther ſays, T hat he did ſee the King, before 
the fight at Leiceſter, at Cropredy-bridge, in the midſt of a 
regiment of horſe ; and that he did ſee many lain at the ſame 
time, when the King was in the fight at Cropredy-bridge. 

And laſtly, this deponent ſays, Thar he did ſee the King 


at the head of a regiment of horſe at Naſeby- fight, about the 


month of June, 1645, where he did ſee abundance of men 
cut, ſhot, and ſlain. | 


TrnoMas Ives, of Boyſet in the county of Northampton, 


huſbandman, ſworn and examined, ſays, That he did ſee the 


King in his army at the firſt fight in Newbury in Berkſhire, in 
the month of September, 1643, and that he did ſee many ſlain 
at that fight; he, this deponent, and others, with a party of 
horſe, being commanded to face the parliament's forces, while 
the foot did fetch off the dead. | | 

He alſo ſays, That he did ſee the King advance with his 
army to the fight at Naſeby-field, in Northamptonſhire, 
about June, 1645, and that he did again at that fight ſee the 
King come off with a party of horſe after his army was routed 
in the field; and that there were many men lain on both parts, 
at that battle at Naſeby. | 
| Tromas Rawlins, of Hanſlop in the county of Bucks, 
gent. ſworn and examined, ſays, That he did ee the King near 
Foy, in Cornwall, in or about the month of July, 1644, at 
the head of a party of horſe; and this deponent did ſee ſome 
ſoldiers plundered after the articles of agreement made between 
the King's army and the parliament's forces; which ſoldiers 
were ſo plundered by the King's party not far diſtant from the 
perſon of the King. : 
- Thomas READ, of Maidſtone in the county of Kent, gent. 
ſworn and examined, fays, That preſently after the laying down 
of arms in Cornwall, between Leſtwithiel and Foy, in or about 
the latter end of the month of Auguſt, or the begining of 
September, 1644, he, this deponent, did ſee the King in the 
head of a guard of horſe. | 

James CRrosBY, of Dublin in Ireland, barber, ſworn and 
examined, ſays, That at the firſt fight at Newbury, about the 
time of barley-harveſt, 1643, he, this deponent, did ſee the 
King riding from Newbury-town, accompanied with diverſe 
lords and gentlemen, towards the place where his forces were 
then fighting with the parliament's army. 

Samus Bux box, of Lyncham in the county of Wilts, 
gent. {worn and examined, ſays, That he, this deponent, was 
at Notingham in or about the month of Auguſt, 1642, at 
which time he ſaw a flag flying upon the tower of Notingham- 
caſtle 3 and that the next day afterwards he did ſee the King at 
Notingham, when the faid flag was ſtill flying which flag 
this deponent then heard was the King's ſtandard, = 

He alſo ſays, That he did afterwards ſee the King at Cro- 

redy-bridge in the head of his army, in a fallow- field there; 

and did fee the King in purſuit of fir William Waller's army, 
being then routed, which was about the month of July, 1644, 
and at that time this deponent did fee many people ſlain upon 
the ground, of ; $ 

And farther this deponent ſays, That in or about the month 
of November, 1644, he did tre the King at the laſt fight at 
Newbury, riding up and down the field, from regiment to re- 
giment, while his army was there fighting with the parliament's 
forces; and this deponent did ſee many men ſlain at that battle, 
on both ſides, 


_-, 


I? 


Micnrazr Porrs, of Sharpereton in the county of Northum: 


. berland, vintner, ſworn and examintd, depoſes, That he, 


this deponent, ſaw the King at the head of his army in the fields 
about a mile and a half from Newbury-town, upon the heath, 
the day before the fight was, it being about harveſt-tide, in 
the year 1643; 

And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the King on the day after; 
when the fight was, ſtanding near a great piece of ordnance in 
the field, 

And he farther ſays, That lie ſaw the King in the ſecond 
Newbury-fight, at the head of his army, being after or about 
Michaelmas, 1644. 


And he farther ſays, That he ſaw a great many men ſlain at 
both the ſaid battles. 


And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the King at the head of his 
army near Cropredy-bridge, in the year 1644. 

And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the King at the head of 
his army in Cornwall, near Leſtwithiel, while the earl of Eſſex 
lay there with his forces, about the middle of harveſt, 1644. 

GEOROE CORNEWALL, of Afton in the county of Hereford, 
ferry-man, aged fifty years, or thereabouts, ſworn and examined, 
lays, That he, this deponent, did ſee the King near Cropredy- 
bridge, about the time of mowing of corn, 1644, in the van 
of the army there, and that he drew up his army upon a hill, 
and faced the parliament's army; and that there was thereupon 
a ſkirmiſh between the King's and the parliament's armies, 
where he, this deponent, ſaw diverſe perſons ſlain on both ſides. 

«© The examination of Henry Goocne, of Gray's-Inn, 
5 in the county of Middlefex, gent. ſworn and examined.“ 

This deponent ſays, That on or about the thirtieth day of 
September laſt, he, this deponent, was in the Iſle of Wight, 
and had acceſs unto and diſcoufſe with the King, by the means 
of the lord marquis of Hertford and commiſſary Morgan: 
where this deponent told the King, That his Majeſty had many 
friends; and that fince his Majeſty was pleaſed to juſtify the 
parliament's firſt raking up arms, the moſt of the Preſbyterian 
party, both ſoldiers and others, would ſtick cloſe to him. To 
which the King anſwered thus; That he would have all his 
old friends know, that tho? for the preſent he was contented to 
give the parliament leave to call their own war what they 
pleaſed, yet that he neither did at that time, not ever ſhould 
decline the juſtice of his own cauſe. 


And this deponent told the King, That his buſineſs was much 


retarded, and that neither col. Thomas, nor any other; could 


proceed to action, thro? want of commiſſion. 


The King anſwered, That he, being upon a treaty, would 
not diſhonor himſelf; but that if he, this deponent, would take 
the pains to go over to the Prince, his fon (who had full au- 


thority from him) he the ſaid deponent, or any for him, ſhould 


receive whatſoever commiſſions ſhould be deſired ; and to that 
purpoſe he would appoint the — of Hertford to write to 
his fon in his name: and was pleaſed to expreſs much joy and 
affection, that his good ſubjects would ingage themſelves fot 
his reſtauration, 

ROBERT WILLIAus, of the pariſh of St. Martins in the 
county of Cornwall, huſbandman, aged twenty three years, or 
thereabouts, ſworn and examined, ſays, That he, this depo- 
nent, did ſee the King marching in the head of his army about 
September, 1644, a mile from Leſtwithiel in Cornwall, in 
armor, with a ſhort coat over it unbuttoned. | 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he faw him after that, 
in St. Ad en, drawing up his army. 5 

And this deponent ſays, He did after that ſee the King at 
the head of his army near Foy, and that the earl of Eſſex and 
his army did thea lie within one mile and a half of the King's 
army. 

1 he witneſſes being examined as aforeſaid, the court ad- 

journed for an hour. 


25 Jan. 1648. poſt Merid. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord. preſident. 


Daniel Blagtave. Oliver Cromwell, John Jones. 

ohn Okey. William Goffe. Valentine Wauton, eſqrs. 
—＋ Martin. Richard Deane. Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 
John Carew. Cornelius Holland. Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. 
Thomas Horton; eſqrs. Thomas Harriſon. Adrian Scroope. 
Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. Robert Lilbourn. Henry Smith. 
Owen Roe, eſqrs. John Downs. Anthony Stapeley. 
Sir John Bourchier, knt. Edmond Ludlow. John Huſon. 


'Thomas Scot. 


Peregrine Pelham, eſqrs. Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. 
John Moor, eſqrs. 


Sir Henry Mildmay, knt. John Berkſtead, eſq; - 
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The Trial of CnAxLESs STUART, 


24 Car. l. 


Sir John Danvers, Ent. pron Fry. Humphrey Edwards. 
Edm. Whaley. ohn Blackiſtone, eſqrs. Peter 'Temple. 
Thomas Waite. Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. Vincent Potter. 
William Purefoy. John Venn. William Cawley. 


Tho. Pride, eſqrs. Rob. Tichbourne, eſqrs. Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. | 


RIchARD PRICE, of London, ſerivener, was produced a 
witneſs to the charge againſt the King; who, being ſworn and 
examined, ſaid, 3 

That, upon occaſion of ſome tampering by the King's agents 


with the Independents, in and about London, to draw them | 
ern proclamations. The court called. 


from the parliament's cauſe to the King's party ; and this being 
diſcovered by ſome of thoſe ſo tampered with to ſundry mem- 
bers of the commitee of ſafety, who directed a carrying on of 
a ſeeming compliance with the King; he, this deponent, did 
travel to Oxford in January, 1643, having a ſafe- conduct un- 
der the King's hand and ſeal, which he, this deponent, knows 
to be ſo; for that the King did own it, when he was told that 
this deponent was the man who came to Oxon with that ſafe- 
conduct. 

And this deponent alſo ſays, that after ſundry meetings be- 
tween him and the earl of Briſtol, about drawing the Indepen- 
dents to the King's cauſe againſt the parliament, the ſubſtance 
of the diſcourſe at which meetings (the ſaid earl told this de- 
ponent) was communicated to the King; he, this deponent, 
was by the ſaid earl brought to the King to confer farther about 
that buſineſs; where the King declared, that he was very ſen- 
ſible that the Independents had been the moſt active men in 
the kingdom tor the parliament againſt him : and thereupon 
| perſuaded this deponent to uſe all means to expedite their turn- 

ing to him and his cauſe. And for their better incouragement, 
the King promiſed, on the word of a King, That if they, 
the Independents, would turn to him, and be active for him 
againſt the parliament, as they had been active for them againſt 
him, then he would grant them whatſoever freedom they would 
deſire. And the King did then refer this deponent to the earl 
of Briſtol, for the farther proſecuting of the ſaid buſineſs. 

And the ſaid earl thereupon (this deponent being withdrawn 
from the King) did declare to this deponent, and willed him 
to impart the tame to the Independents for their better incou- 
ragement 3 That the King's affairs proſpered well in Ireland; 
that the Iriſh ſubjects had given the rebels (meaning the par- 
liament's forces) a great defeat; that the King had ſent lord 
Byron with a ſmall party towards Cheſhire, and that he was 
greatly multiplied, and had a conſiderable army, and was then 
before Namptwich, and would be ſtrengthened with more ſol- 
diers out of Ireland, which were coming and expected daily. 
And when this deponent was to depart from Oxford, four ſafe- 
conducts with blanks in them, for the inſerting of what names 
this deponent pleaſed, were delivered to him, under the King's 
hand and ſeal. And one Ogle was ſent out of Oxon with this 
deponent, to treat about delivering up Ailſbury to the King, 
it being then a gariſon for the parliament, and at the ſame time 
Oxford was a gariſon for the King. 

Several papers and letters of the King's, under his own hand, 
and of his own writing, and other papers were produced, and 

read 1n open court. | 
Mer. 1 homas Challoner alſo reported ſeveral papers and 
letters of the King's writing, and under the King's own hand. 


After which the court fat private, 


The court, taking into conſideration the whole matter in 
charge againſt the King, paſſed theſe votes following, as pre- 
paratory to the ſentence againſt the King; but ordered that they 
ſhould not be binding finally to conclude the court, viz. 

Reſolved, upon the whole matter, That this court will pro- 
ceed to ſentence of condemnation againſt Charles Stuart, King 
of England. 

Reſolved, &c. That the condemnation of the King ſhall be 
for a Tyrant, Traitor, and Murderer. | 

That the condemnation of the King ſhall be likewiſe for 
being a public enemy to the common-wealth of England. 

That this condemnation ſhall extend to death. 


Memorandum, The laſt mentioned commiſſioners were 
preſent at theſe votes. 


The court being then moved concerning the depoſition and 
deprivation of the King before, and in order to that part of his 
ſentence which concerned his execution, thought fit to defer the 
conſideration thereof to ſome other time; and ordered the 
draught of a ſentence, grounded upon the ſaid votes, to be ac- 
cordingly prepared by mr, Scot, mr, Martin, col. Harriſon, 


Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. Francis Allen. Thomas Hammond, 
Sir John Danvers, knt. Richard Deane. John Liſle. 

Sir Henry Mildmay, knt. John Okey. Nicholas Love. 
William Heveningham. John Huſon. Auguſtine Garland. 
Henry Martin. John Carew. George Fleetwood. 
William Purefoy. John Jones. James Temple. 
John Blackiſtone. Miles Corbet. Daniel Blagrave. 
Gilbert Millington, eſqrs. William Goffe. John Brown. 

Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Peregrine Pelham. Henry Smith. 
Edmond Ludlow. John Moor, eſqrs. John Berkſtead, eſqrs. 


John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. William lord Monſon. 


mr. Liſle, mr. Say, commiſſary- general Ireton and mr. Love, 
or any three of them, with a blank for the manner of his death. 

Ordered, that the members of this court, who are in or about 
London, and are not now preſent, be ſummoned to attend the 
ſervice of this court to-morrow at one in the after-noon : fo 
whom ſummons were iſſued forth accordingly. | 


The court adjourned 'till the morrow at one in the after- 
noon. 


Voeneris, 26 Jan. 1648. poſt Merid. Painted- chamber. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- preſident. 


Oliver Cromwell, Owen Roe. Thomas Wogan, eſa; 
Henry Ireton. Adrian Scroope. Sir Gregory Norton, knt. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. John Dixwell. John Dove. 

Valentine Wauton. Simon Meyne. John. Venn. 

Thomas Harriſon. Peter Temple. William Cawley. 
Edward Whaley. Thomas Waite. Anthony Stapeley. 
Thomas Pride. Cornelius Holland, John Downs. 


Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. Thomas Scot. 


Thomas Horton. 


Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. 
Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. Humph. Edwards, eſqrs. Vincent Potter, eſqz 
Robert '[ichbourne, eſq; 


_ Sixty-two commiſſioners preſent, 
Here the court ſat private. 


The draught of a ſentence againſt the King, according to the 
votes of the twenty-fifth inſtant, was prepared ; and after ſeveral 
readings, debates and amendments, by the court thereupon, 

Reſolved, &c. That this court do agree to the ſentence now 
read. | | 

That the ſaid ſentence ſhall be ingroſſed. 


That the King be brought to Weſtminſter, to-morrow, to 
receive his ſentence. | 


The court adjourned 'til the morrow, at ten in the morning, 
to this place; the court giving notice, That they then intended 
to adjourn from thence to Weſtminſter-hall. 

Sabbati, 27 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber, 


HREE. proclamations being made, the court was there- 
upon called. | | 


Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


Oliver Cromwell. Robert Tichbourne. Henry Smith. 

Henry Ireton, eſqrs. Owen Roe. Humphrey Edwards. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. Robert Lilbourn. Gregory Clement. 
Valentine Wauton. Adrian Scroope. Thomas Wogan, eſqrs. 
Thomas Harriſon. Richard Deane. Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 
Edward Whaley. John Okey. Edmond Harvey. 
Thomas Pride. Auguſtine Garland. John Venn, 

Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. George Fleetwood. Thomas Scot, eſqrs. 
Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. James Temple. Thomas Andrews, alder. 
Sir John Danvers. Daniel Blagrave. of London. 

Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. John Brown. William Cawley. 

Sir John Bourchier, knt. John Huſon. Anthony Stapeley. 
William Heveningham. William Goffe. John Downs. 

Henry Martin. Cornelius Holland. Thomas Horton. 
William Purefoy. John Carew. Thomas Hammond, 
John Berkſtead. John Jones. John Liſle, 

Matthew Tomlinſon. Miles Corbet. Nicholas Love. 

John Black iſtone. Francis Allen. Vincent Potter. 

Gilbert Millington, eſqrs. Peregrine Pelham. John Dixwell. 

Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Thomas Challoner. Simon Meyne. 

Edmond Lndlow. John Moor. Peter Temple. 

John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. William Say. Thomas Waite, eſqrs. 
Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. John Alured, eſqrs. 


The ſentence agreed on, and ordered by this court, the 
twenty-ſixth inſtant, to be ingroſſed, being accordingly in- 
groſſed, was read. | 

Reſolved, that the ſentence now read, ſhall be the ſentence 
of this court for condemnation of the King, which ſhall be read 
and publiſhed in Weſtminſter-hall this day. 

The court hereupon conſidered of certain inſtructions 2 4 
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King of EN OLAN p, fr High- Treaſon. 


lord - preſident, to manage the buſineſs of this day in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall; and ordered, | 


That the lord-preſident do manage what diſcourſe ſhall hap- 
n between him and the King, according to his diſcretion, with 


the adviſe of his two aſſiſtants: and that in caſe the King ſhall 


ſtill perſiſt in excepting againſt the court's juriſdiction, to let 
him know, that the court do ſtill affirm their juriſdiction. 
„ That, in caſe the King ſhall ſubmit to the juriſ{liction of the 


court, and pray a copy of the charge, that then the cour do 
withdraw and adviſe. 


That, in caſe the King ſhall move any thing elſe worth the 


court's conſideration, the lord-preſident, upon adviſe of his ſaid 
aſſiſtants, do give order for the court's withdrawing to ad- 
vi. x 
That, in caſe the King ſhall not ſubmit to anſwer, and there 
happen no ſuch cauſe of withdrawing, that then the lord-preſi- 
dent do command the ſentence to be read; but that the lord- 


_ preſident ſhould hear the King ſay what he would, before the 


ſentence, and not after. 

And thereupon it being farther moved, Whether the lord- 
preſident ſhould uſe any diſcourſe or ſpeeches to the King, as, 
in the caſe of other priſoners to be condemned, was uſual before 
publiſhing the ſentence, he received general directions to do 
therein as he ſhould ſee cauſe, and to preſs what he ſhould con- 
ceive moſt ſeaſonable and ſuitable to the occaſion. And it was 
farther directed, That, after reading the ſentence, the lord-pre- 
ſident ſhould declare, That the ſame was the ſentence, judg- 
ment and reſolution of the whole court, and that the commil- 


ſioners ſhould thereupon ſignify their conſent by ſtanding up. 


The court forthwith adjourned to Weſtminſter-hall. 


Weſtminſter-hall, 27 Jan. 1648. poſt Merid. 


The lord-preſident and others of the commiſſioners came to- 
gether from the Painted-chamber to Weſtminſter-hall, accord- 


ing to their adjournment, and took their feats there, as for- 


merly; and, three proclamations being made for attendan ce and 
ſilence, the court was called. 


Commiſſioners preſent, 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-prefident. 
Richard Deane. 
John Okey. 
John Huſon. 


John Liſle. 
William Say. 
Oliver Cromwell. 


Gregory Clement. 
Tho. Wogan, eſqrs. 
Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 


Henry Ireton, eſqrs. William Goffe. Edmond Harvey. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. Cornelius Holland. John Venn. 
Sir John Bourchier, knt. John Carew. Thomas Scot. 
Will. Heveningham, eſq; John Jones. Thomas Andrews, ald er. 
Iſaac Pennington, alder. Miles Corbet. of London. 

of London. | Francis Allen. William Cawley. 
Henry Martin, Peregrine Pelham. Anthony Stapeley. 
William Purefoy. Daniel Blagrave. John Downs. 
John Berkſtead. Valentine Wauton. Thomas Horton. 
Matthew Tomlinſon. Tho. Hartiſon. Thomas Hammond. 
John Blackiſtone. Edward Whaley. Nicholas Love. 


Gilbert Millington, eſqrs. Thomas Pride. Vincent Potter. 

Sir Will. Conſtable, bar. Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. Auguſtine Garland. 
Edmond Ludlow. Tho. ld Grey of Grooby. John Dixwell. 
John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. Sir John Danvers. George Fleetwood. 


Sir Michael Liveſey,bar. Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Simon Meyne. 


Robert Tichbourne. John Moor. James Temple. 
Owen Roe. John Alured. Peter Temple. 
Robert Lilbourn. Henry Smith. Thomas Waite, eſqrs. 


Adrian Scroope, eſqrs. Humph. Edwards, eſqrs. 
Sixty ſeven Commiſſioners preſent. 


The priſoner brought to the bar, and proclamation again (as 
formerly) made for ſilence ; and the captain of the guard ordered 
to take into his cuſtody all ſuch as ſhould diſturb the court. 

T he preſident ſtood up with intention of addreſs to the peo- 

le, and not to the priſoner, who had ſo often declined the 
juriſdiction of the court; which the priſoner obſerving, moved 
he might be heard before judgment given: whereof he received 
aſſurance from the court, and that he ſhould be heard after he 
had heard them firſt. | | | 

W hereupon the court proceeded, and remembered the great 
aſſembly, then preſent, of what had formerly paſſed berwixt 
the court and the priſoner ; the charge againſt him in the name 
of the people of England exhibited to them, being a court con- 
ſtituted by the ſupreme authority of England; his refuſal three 
ſeveral days and times to own them as a court, or to anſwer to 
the matter of his charge; his thrice recorded contumacy, and 
other his contempts and defaults in the precedent courts, Upon 
which the court then declared, That they might not be want- 


. 0 


ing to them ſelves, or to the truſt repoſed in them; and that no 
man's wilfulneſs ought to ſerve him to prevent juſtice; and that 
they had therefore thought fit to take the ſubſtance of what had 
paſſed into their ſerious conſideration; to wit, the charge and 
the priſoner's contumacy, and the confeſſion which in the law 
doth ariſe upon that contumacy, the notoriety of the fact charged 
and other the circumſtances material in the cauſe : and upon 
the whole matter, had reſolved and agreed upon a ſentence theri 
ready to be pronounced againſt the priſoner. But that, in regard 
of his deſire to be farther heard, they were ready to hear hin! 
as to any thing material, which he would offer to their conſi- 
deration betore the ſentence given, relating to the defenſe of 
himſelf, concerning the matter charged; and did then ſignity 
ſo much to the priſoner: who made uſe of that leave given only 
to proteſt his reſpects to the peace of the kingdom, and liberty 
of the ſubject, and to ſay, That the ſame made him at laſt to 
deſire that, having ſomewhat to ſay which concerned both, he 
might before the ſentence given be heard in the Painted-cham- 
ber before the lords and commons; ſaying, It was fit to be 
heard, if it were reaſon which he ſhould offer, whereof they 
were judges. And preſſing that point much, he was forthwith 
anſwered by the court and told, 

That, what he moved was a declining of the juriſdiction of 
the court, whereof he had caution frequently given him. 

That it tended to farther delay, of which he had been too 
much guilty, | 

That the court being founded (as often had been ſaid) upon 
the authority of the commons of England, in whom reſted the 


ſupreme juriſdiction, the motion tended to ſet up another, or a 


co-ordinate juriſdiction, in derogation of the power whereby 
the court far, and to the manifeſt delay of their juſtice 3 in 
which regard, he was told, they might forthwith proceed to 
ſentence. Yet, for his farther ſatisfaction of the intire pleaſure 
and judgment of the court upon what he had then ſaid, he was 
told, and accordingly it was declared, That the court would 
withdraw halt an hour. | 

The priſoner by command being withdrawn, the court make 
their receſs into the room called the Court of Wards, conſidered 
of the priſoner's motion, and gave the preſident direction to de- 
clare their diſſent thereto, and to proceed to the ſentence. 

The court being again ſet, and the priſoner returned, was, 
according to their direction, informed, That he had in effect 
received his anſwer before the court withdrew ; and that their 
judgment was (as to his motion) the ſame to him before de- 
clared; that the court acted, and were judges, appointed by 
the higheſt authority; and that judges were not to delay, no 
more than to deny juſtice : that they were good words in the 
great old charter of England, Nulli negabimus, nulli vende- 
mus, nulli differemus Juſtitiam vel Rectum :? that their duty 
called upon them to avoid farther delays, and to proceed to 
Judgment ; which was their unanimous reſolution, 

To which the priſoner replied, and inſiſted upon his former 
deſires, confeſſing a delay; but that it was important for the 
peace of the kingdom : and theretore preſſed again with much 
earneſtneſs to be heard before the lords and commons. 

In anſwer whereto, he was told by the court; That they had 
before fully conſidered of his propoſal, and muſt give him the 
ſame anſwer to his renewed deſires; and that they were ready 
to proceed to ſentence, if he had nothing more to ſay. 

Whereunto he ſubjoined, he had no more to ſay ; but deſired 
that what he had ſaid might be entered. 

Hereupon, after ſome diſcourſe uſed by the preſident, for 
vindicating the parliaments juſtice, explaining the nature of the 
crimes of which the priſoner ſtood charged, and for which he 
was to be condemned; and by way of exhortation to the pri- 
ſoner to a ſerious repentance for his high tranſgreſſions againſt 
God and the people, and to prepare tor his eternal condition, 

The ſentence formerly agreed upon, and put down in parch- 
ment- writing, O Yes being firſt made for ſilence, was, by the 
court's command, ſolemnly pronounced and given. The tenor 
whereof here follows : | | : 


be HEREAS the commons of England, aſſembled 
b in parliament, have, by their late act, intitled, An 
Act of the Commons of England, aſſembled in Parliament, 
for erecting a High- court of Juſtice for the trying and judg- 
« ing of Charles Stuart, King of England,” authoriſed and con- 
« ſtituted us a High- court of Juſtice for the trying and Jadg- 
« ing of the ſaid Charles Stuart for the crimes and treaſons in 
« the {aid act mentioned. By virtue whereot, the ſaid Charles 
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Stuart has been three ſeveral times convented before this 
High-court ; where the firſt day, being Saturday the 
twentieth of January inſtant, in purſuance of the ſaid act, a 


charge of high-treaſon; and other high crimes, was, in be- 


halt of the people of England; exhibited againſt him, and 
read openly unto him; wherein he was charged, That he, 
the ſaid Charles Stuart, being admited 8 England, and 
therein truſted with a limited power to govern by and ac- 
cording, to the law of the land, and not otherwiſe ; and, by 
his truſt, oath and office, being obliged to uſe the power 
commited to him, for the good and benefit of the people, 
and for the preſervation of their'rights and liberties; yet ne- 
vertheleſs, out of a wicked deſign to erect and uphold in him- 
ſelf unlimited and tyrannical power to rule according to his 
will, and to overthrow the rights and liberties of the people, 
and to take away and make void the foundations thereof, and 
of all redreſs and remedy of miſgovernment, which, by the 
fundamental conſtitutions of this kingdom, were reſerved, on 
the peoples behalf, in the right and power of frequent and 
ſucceſſive parliaments, or national meetings in council, he, the 
ſaid Charles Stuart, for accompliſhment of ſuch his deſigns, 
and for the protecting of himſelf and his adherents in his and 
their wicked practiſes, to the ſame end, has traitorouſly and 
maliciouſly levied war againſt the preſent parliament, and 
people therein repreſented, as, with the circumſtances of time 
and place, is in the ſaid charge more particularly ſet forth: 
and that he has thereby cauſed and procured many thouſands 


of the free people of this nation to be ſlain 3 and by diviſions, 


parties and inſurrections within this land, by invaſions from 
foreign parts, indeavored and procured by him, and by many 
other evil ways and means, he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, has 
not only maintained and carried on the ſaid war both by ſea 
and land, but alſo has renewed, or cauſed to be renewed 
the ſaid war againſt the parliament and good people of this 
nation, in this preſent year 1648, in ſeveral counties and 
places within this kingdom, in the charge ſpecified 3 and that 
he has for that purpoſe given his commiſſion to his ſon the 
Prince, and others, whereby, beſide multitudes of other 
perſons, many ſuch as were, by the parliament, intruſted 
and imployed for the ſafety of this nation being, by him 
or his agents, corrupted, to the betraying of their truſt, 
and revolting from the parliament, have had entertain- 
ment and commiſſion for the continuing and renewing of 
the war and hoſtility againſt the ſaid parliament and people. 
And that, by the ſaid cruel and unnatural war ſo levied, 
continued and renewed, much innocent blood of the free 
people of this nation hath been ſpiled, many families undone, 
the public treaſure waſted, trade obſtructed and miſerably 
decayed, vaſt expenſe and damage to the nation incurred, 


and many parts of the land ſpoiled, ſome of them even to 


defolation. And that he ſtill continues his commiſſion to 
his ſaid ſon, and other rebels and revolters, both Engliſh and 
foreigners, and to the earl of Ormond, and to the Iriſh 
rebels and revolters aſſociated with him, from whom farther 
invaſions upon this land are threatened by his procurement, 


and on his behalf: and that all the ſaid wicked deſigns, 


wars and evil practiſes, of him, the ſaid Charles Stuart, 
were ſtill carried on for the advancement and upholding of 
the perſonal intereſt of will, aq and pretended preroga- 
tive to himſelt and his family, againſt the public intereſt, 
common right, liberty, juſtice and peace of the people of 
this nation. And that he thereby has been, and is the occa- 
ſioner, author and contriver of the ſaid unnatural, cruel and 
bloody wars, and therein guilty of all the treaſons, murders, 
rapines, burnings, ſpoils, deſolations, damage and miſchief 
to this nation, acted and commited in the ſaid wars, or occa- 


« ſjoned thereby. W hereupon the proceedings and judgment of 
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this court were prayed againſt him as a tyrant, traitor, and 
murderer, and public enemy to the common- wealth, as by 
the ſaid charge more fully appears. To which charge, 
being read unto him as aforeſaid, he, the ſaid Charles 


Stuart, was required to give his anſwer : but he refuſed ſo 


to do, And upon Monday, the twenty-ſecond day of 
January inſtant, being again brought before this court, and 


there required to anſwer directly to the ſaid charge, he ſtill 


retuſed ſo to do: whereupon his default and contumacy were 
entered. And the next day, being the third time brought 
before the court, judgment was then prayed againſt him on 
behalf of the people of England for his contumacy, and tor 
the matters contained againſt him in the ſaid charge, as 


e taking the ſame for confeſſed, in regard of his refuling to 
** anſwer thereto. Yet notwithſtanding, this court (not willing 
to take advantage of his contempt) did once more require 
him to anſwer to the ſaid charge; but he again refuſed ſo to 
do. Upon which his ſeveral defaults, this court might juſtly 
have proceeded to judgment againſt him, both for his con- 
*© tumacy and the matters of the charge, taking the ſame for 
<< confefled, as aforefaid. | 

«© Yet nevertheleſs this court, for their own clearer infor- 
mation, and farther ſatisfaction, have thought fit to 
examine witneſſes upon oath, and take notice of other 
* evidences touching the matters contained in the ſaid charge 
„ which accordingly they have done. 8 

„ Now therefore, upon ſerious and mature deliberation of the 
«« premiſes, and confideration had of the notoriety of the mat- 
ters of fact charged upon him, as aforeſaid, this court is, in 
Judgment and conſcience, fatisfied that he, the ſaid Charles 
Stuart, is guilty of levying war againſt the faid parliamene 
and people, and maintaining and continuing the ſame ; for 
* which in the faid charge he ſtands accuſed, and by the ge- 
5 neral courſe of his government, counſels, and practiles, 
e before and ſince this parliament began (which have been and 
<< are notorious and public, and the effects whereof remain 
«© abundantly upon record) this court is fully ſatisfied in their 
** judgments and conſciences, that he has been and is guilty of 
« the wicked deſigns and indeavors in the ſaid charge ſet 
forth; and that the ſaid war has been levied, maintained 
% and continued by him, as aforeſaid, in proſecution and for 
« accompliſhment of the ſaid deſigns: and that he has been 
e and is the occaſioner, author and continuer of the ſaid unna- 
*< tural, cruel and bloody wars, and therein guilty of high- 
* treaſon, and of the murders, rapines, burnings, ſpoils, de- 
e ſolations, damages and miſchief to this nation, acted and 
«+ commited in the ſaid war, and occaſioned thereby. For all 
« which treaſons and crimes this court does adjudge, that he, 
the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and 
e public enemy to the good people of this nation, ſhall be put 
& to death, by the ſevering his head from his body.“ 

This ſentence being read, the preſident ſaid thus; viz. 

The ſentence now read and publiſhed is the act, ſentence, 
& judgment and reſolution of the whole court.“ | 

Whereupon the whole court ſtood up, and owned it. 

The priſoner being withdrawn, the court adjourned forth- 
with into the Painted-chamber, ; 

The court being fat in the Painted-chamber, according to 
adjournment from Weſtminſter-hall, aforeſaid: To 


Painted- chamber. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


John Liſle. John Blackiftene, eſqz Cornelius Holland. 
William Say. Sir Wil. Conſtable, bar. John Carew. 
Oliver Cromwell. John Hutchinſon, eſq; John Jones. 


Henry Ireton, eſqrs. Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. Miles Corbet. 

Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. John Dixwell. Francis Allen. 
Thomas Waite. James Temple. Peregr. Pelham. 
Thomas Harriſon. Thomas Andrews, alder. Thomas Challoner. 
Edward Whaley. of London. John Moor. 

Thomas Pride. Anthony Stapeley. 2 Alured. 

Iſaac Ewers, eſqrs. Tho. Hammond. enry Smith. 

Tho. 1d. Grey of Grooby. Peter Temple. Humphrey Edwards. 
Sir John Danvers, knt. Edmond Ludlow. Gregory Clement. 

Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Robert Tichbourne. Thomas Wogan, eſqrs. 


Sir John Bourchier, knt. Nicholas Love. Sir Gregory Norton, bar. 
Will. Heveningham. Owen Roe. John Venn. | 
Iſaac Pennington, alder. Robert Lilbourn. Thomas Scot. 

of London. Adrian Scroope. Edmond Harvey. 
John Downs. Richard Deane. William Cawley. 
Henry Martin. John Okey. Thomas Horton, 
John Berkſtead. Simon Meyne. Auguſtine Garland. 
Matthew Tomlinſon. John Huſon. Daniel Blagrave, eſqrs. 


GilbertMillington, eſqrs. William Goffe, eſqrs. 
Sixty- four commiſſioners preſent. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller, colonel Harriſon, commiſſary-general 
Ireton, colonel Deane, and colonel Okey, were appointed to 
conſider of the time and place for execution of the ſentence 
againſt the King. 

And then the court adjourned *till Monday-morning, ateight 
to this place, | 

[The more full account of this day's action, take as follows: 
FIHE King being come in, in his wonted ſture, with 

T his hat on, ſome of the ſoldiers began to call for Juſtice, 


5 Juſtice, 


1648. 


King of EN LAN b, fit High- Treaſon 


Juſtice, and Execution. But ſilence being commanded, his 


Majeſty began: 
KIN o. I deſire a word to he heard a little, and I hope I 
ſhall give no occaſion of interruption. 


* DSHAW. You may anſwer in your time, hear the court 

Kins. It it pleaſe you, fir, J deſire to he heard, and I 
ſhall not give any occaſion of interruption, and it is only in a 
word. A ſudden judgment: 


BRADSHAW. Sir, you ſhall be heard in due time, but you 
are to hear the court firſt, | 

KING. Sir, I deſire, it will be in order to what I believe 
the court will ſay; and therefore, ſir, a haſty judgment is 
not ſo ſoon recalled, 

BrapsHaw. Sir, you ſhall be heard before the judgment 
be given, and in the mean time you may forbear. 

Ee, Well, ſir; ſhall I be heard before the judgment be 
given? 
BA DSHAW. Gentlemen, it is well known to all, or moſt 
of you here preſent, that the priſoner at the bar has been ſe- 
veral times convened and brought before this court to make 
anſwer to a charge of treaſon, and other high crimes, exhibited 
| againſt him in the name of the people of * Eng- 
* Here a lady land; to which charge being required to anſwer, 
_— nM he has been ſo far from obeying the commands 
1 8 n of the court, by ſubmiting to their Juſtice, as he 
but was filenceq began to take upon him to offer reaſoning and 
with threats. debate unto the authority of the court, and of the 
higheſt court which conſtituted them to try and 
judge him: but being over- ruled in that, and required to make 
his anſwer, he was ſtill pleaſed to continue contumacious, and 
to reſuſe ſubmiting to anſwer. Hereupon the court, that they 
might not be wanting to themſelves, to the truſt repoſed in 
them, nor that any man's wilfulneſs prevent juſtice, have 
thought fit to take the matter into their conſideration: they 
have conſidered of the charge, they have conſidered of the 
contumacy, and of that confeſſion which in law does ariſe upon 
that contumacy : they have likewiſe conſidered of the notoriety 
of the fact charged upon this priſoner, and upon the whole 
matter, they are reſolved, and are agreed upon a ſentence to 
be pronounced againſt this priſoner. But, in reſpe& he does 
deſire to be heard, before the ſentence be read and pronounced, 
the court has reſolved that they will hear him. Yet, fir, thus 
much J muſt tell you before-hand, which you have been 


minded of at other courts, that if what you have to fay, be 


to offer any debate concerning our juriſdiction, you are not to 
be heard in it; you have offered it formerly, and you have 
ſtruck at the root, that is, the power and ſupreme authority of 
the commons of England, which this court will not admit a 
debate of; and which indeed. is an irrational thing in them to 
do, being a court which acts upon authority derived from them. 
But, fir, if you have any thing to ſay in defenſe of yourſelf 


concerning the matter charged, the court has given me in com- 


mand to let you know, they will hear you. 

Kins. Since I ſee that you will not hear any thing of de- 
bate concerning that which, I confeſs, I thought moſt material 
for the peace of the Kingdom, and for the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, I ſhall wave it; I ſhall ſpeak nothing to it; but only I 
muſt tell you, that this many a-day all things have been taken 
away from me, but that which I call more dear to me than my 
life, which is my conſcience and my honor: and if I had a 
reſpect to my life more than the peace of the kingdom, and the 
liberty of the ſubject, certainly I ſhould have made a particular 
defente for myſelf; for by thut at leaſtwiſe I might have delayed 
an ugly ſentence, which 1 believe will paſs upon me. There- 
fore, certainly, fir, as a man who has ſome underſtanding, 
ſome knowledge of the world, if that my true zeal to my 
country had not over-borne the care I have for my own preſer- 
vation, I ſhould have gone another way to work than that I 
have done. Now, ir, I conceive, that a haſty ſentence once 


paſſed, may ſooner be repented of, than recalled ; and truly, 


the ſelf-ſame deſire which I have for the peace of the kingdom, 
and the liberty of the ſubject, more than my own particular 
ends, makes me now at laſt deſire, that I have ſomething * to 
ſay which concerns both, before ſentence be given, that I may 
be heard in the Painted-chamber before the lords and commons. 
This delay cannot be prejudicial to you, whatſoever I fay ; if 
that 1 ſay no reaſon, thoſe who hear me muſt be judges; I 


* Some have thought this was a propoſal of renouncing the crown in favor of his eldeſt ſon, 
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cannot be judge of that which I have: if it be reaſ | 
really for the welfare of the kingdom, and the 3 of the 
ſubject, I am ſure of it, it is very well worth the hearing: 
therefore I do conjure you, as you love what you pretend tf 
hope it is real, the liberty of the ſubject, the peace of the king- 
dom, that you will grant me this hearing before any. ſentence 
be paſſed. I only deſire this, that you will take this into your 
conſideration ; it may be you have not heard. of it before. hand : 
if you will, I will retire, and you may think of it: but if © 
cannot get this liberty, I do proteſt, that theſe fair ſhews of 
liberty and peace are pure ſhews, and that you will not hear 
your King. * 


BxADbSHAw. Sir, you have now ſpoken. 
KING. Yes, fir. | ET ited 
BrapsHaw. And this which you have ſaid is a farther de- 

clining of the juriſdiction of this court, which was the thing 

wherein you were limited before. 55 
Kino. Pray excuſe me, ſir, for my interruption, becauſe 

you miſtake me; it is not a declining of it, you do judge me 

before you hear me ſpeak : I ſay it will not, I do not decline 

It, tho“ I cannot acknowledge the juriſdiction of the court; 

yet, fir, in this give me leave to ſay, I would do it, tho' I 

did not acknowledge it: in this I do proteſt it is not the de- 

clining of it, ſince I ſay, if that I do lay any thing, but that 

which is for the peace of the kingdom, and the liberty of the 
ſubject, then the ſhame is mine. Now I deſire that you will 
take this into your conſideration ; if you will, I will withdraw. 

BxapSHaw. Sir, this is not altogether new which you 
have moved to us, not altogether new to us, tho' the firſt 
time in perſon you have offered it to the court. Sir, you fay 
you do not decline the juriſdiction of the court. 

KING. Not in this which I have ſaid. 

BrapsHaw. I underſtand you well, Sir, but nevettheleſs 
that which you have offered, ſeems to be contrary to that ſay- 
ing of yours; for the court are ready to give a ſentence. It 
is not as you ſay, That they will not hear their King; for 
they have been ready to hear you : they have patiently waited 
your pleaſure ſor three courts together, to hear what you would 
ſay to the peoples charge againſt you, to which you have not 
vouchſafed to give any anſwer at all. Sir, this tends to a 
farther delay: truly, fir, ſuch delays as theſe, neither ma 
the kingdom, nor juſtice well bear : you have had three ſe- 
veral days to have offered in this kind what you would have 
pleaſed. This court is founded upon that authority of the 
commons of England, in whom reſts the ſupreme juriſdiction; 
that which you now tender, is to have another juriſdiction, and 
a co-ordinate juriſdiction. I know very well you expreſs your- 
ſelf, fir, that notwithſtanding what you would offer to the 
lords and commons in the Painted-chamber, yet nevertheleſs 
you would proceed on here; I did hear you ſay ſo, Bur, fir, 
that you would offer there, whatever it is, muſt needs be in 
delay of the juſtice here; ſo as if this court be reſolved, and 
prepared for the ſentence, this which you offer they are not 
bound to grant. Bur, fir, according to that you ſeem to de- 
fire, and becauſe you ſhall know the farther pleaſure of the 
court upon that which you have moved, the court will with- 
draw for a time. . | 

[This he did, to prevent the diſturbance of their ſcene by 
one of their own members; col. John Downes, who could not 
ſtifle the reluctance of his conſcience, when he ſaw his Ma- 
jeſty preſs ſo earneſtly for a ſhort hearing; but, declaring 
himſelf unſatisfied, forced them to yield co the King's re- 
queſt, Nalſon.] 

KING. Shall I withdraw ? | 8 

BRADSsHñAw. Sir, you ſhall know the pleaſure of the court 
preſently. | | | 

The court withdraws, for half and hour, into the court of 
wards. | N 

Serjeant at arms, the court gives command, that the priſoner 
be withdrawn; and they give order for his return again. 

[Then withdrawing into the chamber of the court of wards, 
their buſineſs was not to conſider of his Majeſty's deſire, but 
to chide Downes, and with reproaches and threats to harden 
him to go thro? the remainder of their villany with them, 
Nalſon. 

Wich done, they return: and being fat, Bradſhaw com- 
manded 


Serjeant at arms, ſend for your priſoner. 
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Who being come, Bradſhaw proceeded: 

Sir, you were pleaſed to make a motion here to the court, 
to offer a deſire of yours, touching the propounding of ſome- 
what to the lords and commons in the Painted- chamber, for 
the peace of the kingdom. Sir, you did, in eſſect, receive an 
anſwer before the court adjourned ; truly, fir, their withdraw- 
ing and adjournment was pro forma tantum;“ for it did not 
ſeem to them, that there was any difficulty in the thing; 
they have conſidered of what you have moved, and have 
conſidered of their own authority, which is founded, as has 
been often faid, upon the ſupreme authority of the commons 
of England aſſembled in parliament : the court acts according 
to their commiſſion. Sir, the return 1 have to you from the 
court, is this: that they have been too much delayed by you 
already, and this which you now offer has occaſioned ſome 
little farther delay; and they are judges appointed by the 
higheſt authority ; and judges are no more to delay, than they 
are to deny Juſtice : they are good words in the great old 
chartet of England; Null negabimus, nulli vendemus, 
„ nulli differemus Juſtitiam.” There muſt be no delay; but 
the truth is, fir, and ſo every man here obſerves it, that you 
have much delayed them in your contempt and default, for 
which they might long ſince have proceeded to judgment 
againſt you; and notwithſtanding what you have offered, 
they are reſolved to proceed to puniſhment, and to judgment, 
and that is their unanimous reſolution. 

Kine. Sir, I know it is in vain for me to diſpute; I am 

no Sceptic for to deny the power which you have; I know 
that you have power enough: ſir, I muſt confeſs, I think it 
would have been for the kingdom's peace, if you would have 
taken the pains. to have ſhewn the lawfulneſs of your power ; 
for this delay which I have deſired, I confeſs it is a delay, 
but it is a delay very important for the peace of the kingdom; 
for it is not my perſon which I look at alone, it is the king- 
dom's welfare, and the kingdom's peace; it is an old ſentence, 
That we ſhould think on long before we reſolve of great mat- 
ters ſuddenly. I herefore, fir, I do ſay again, that I do put 
at your doors all the inconveniency of a haſty ſentence. I 
confeſs I have been here now, I think, this week; this day 
eight days was the day I came here firſt, but a little delay of a 
day or two farther may give peace; whereas a haſty judgment 
may bring on that trouble and perpetual inconveniency to the 
kingdom, that the child which is unborn may repent it : and 
therefore again, out of the duty I owe to God, and to my 
country, I do defire that I may be heard by the lords and com- 
mons in the Painted-chamber, or any other chamber which you 
will appoint me, | | 

BaapsHaw, Sir, you have been already anſwered to what 
you even now moved, being the ſame you moved before ſince 
the reſolution and the judgment of the court in it: and the 
court now requires to know, whether you have any more to 
ſay for yourſelf than you have ſaid, before they proceed to 
ſentence. : | | 

Kino. I fay this, fir, That if you hear me, if you will 
give me but this delay, I doubt not but I ſhall ſgive ſome ſatiſ- 
faction to you all here, and to my people after that; and 
therefore I do require you, as you will anſwer it at the dreadful 
day of judgment, that you will confider it once again. 

BRA DʒSsHAW. Sir, I have received direction from the court. 

KINO. Well, fir. - ole 
_ BxapsHaw. If this muſt be re-inforced, or any thing of 
this nature, your anſwer muſt be the ſame ; and they will pro- 
ceed to ſentence, if you have nothing more to fay. 

Kino, Sir, I have nothing more to ſay ; but I ſhall deſire, 
that what I have ſaid may be entered. 

BrapsHaw. The court then, fir, has ſomething to ſay 
unto. you; which, altho* I know it will be very unacceptable, 
yet notwithſtanding they are willing, and are reſolved to diſ- 
charge their duty. | i 
Then Bradſhaw went on 
to lit) their proceedings, miſapplying law and hiſtory, 
and raking up and wreſting whatſoever he thought fit 
for. his purpoſe, alleging the examples of former treaſons and 
rebellions, both at home and abroad, as authentic proofs ; 

and conclduing, That the King was a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and public enemy to the common-wealth of England. 

His Majeſty, having} with his wonted 
theſe reproaches, anſwered z Nalſon. ] +50, 

Kino. I would deſire only one word before you give ſen- 
tence; and that is, That you would hear me concerning thoſe 
great imputations which you have laid to my charge. 


in a long harangue, indeavoring 


patience heard all 


r 


BRA DSsHAw. Sir, you muſt give me now leave to go on; for 
I am not far from your ſentence, and your time is now paſſed. 

KING. But I ſhall deſire you will hear me a few words to 

ou: for truly, whatever ſentence you will put upon me in re- 

ſpect of thoſe heavy imputations which I be by your ſpeech 
you have put upon me; fir, it is very true, that on 

BrAapsHAw. Sir, I muſt put you in mind. Truly, fir, I 
would not willingly, at this time eſpecially, interrupt you in 
any thing you have to ſay, which is proper for us to admit 
of; but, fir, you have not owned us as a court, and you look 
upon us as a ſort of people met together; and we know what 
language we receive from your party. FER 

Kine, I know nothing of that. MD * 

BrxapsHaw. You diſavow us as a court; and therefore for 
you to addreſs yourſelf to us, not to acknowledge us as a court 
to judge of what you ſay, it is not be permited. And the truth 
is, all along, from the firſt time you were pleaſed to diſavow 
and diſown us, the court needed not to have heard you one 
word : for, unleſs they be acknowledged a court, and ingaged, 
it is not proper for you to ſpeak. Sir, we have given you too 
much liberty already, and admited of too much delay; and we 
may not admit of any farther, Were it proper for us to do, 
we ſhould hear you freely, and we ſhould not have declined 
to have heard you, at large, what you could have faid or 
proved on your behalf, whether for totally excuſing, or for in 
part exculing thoſe great and heinous charges which, in whole 
or in part, are laid upon you. But, fir, I ſhall trouble you 
no longer; your fins are of ſo large a dimenſion, that if you 
do but ſeriouſly think of them, they will drive you to a ſad 
conſideration, and they may improve in you a fad and ſerious 
repentance. And the court do heartily with that you may be 
ſo penitent for what you have done amiſs, that God may have 
mercy, at leaſt wiſe upon your better part: truly, ſir, for the 
other, it is our parts and duties to do that which the law preſcribes: 
we are here not jus dare,” but jus dicere.” We cannot be 
unmindful of what the ſcripture tells us, For to acquit the 
e guilty is of equal abomination, as to condemn the inno- 
&« cent: we may not acquit the guilty. What ſentence the 
law affirms to a traitor, tyrant, a murderer, and a public 
enemy to the country, that ſentence you are now to hear read 
unto you; and that is the ſentence of the court. 

Make an O yes, and command ſilence while the ſentence is 
read. | | 

Which done, the clerk read the ſentence, drawn up in 
parchment : | 


cc 


Hereas the commons of England in parliament had 
cc 


appointed them a High-court of Juſtice, for the 
ce trial of Charles Stuart, King of England, before whom he 
& had been three times convened ; and at tne firſt time a 
ce charge of high-treaſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanors, 
© was read in the behalf of the kingdom of England, &c.“ 


- Here the charge was repeated. | 
Which charge being read unto him, as afore ſaid, he, the ſaid 
Charles Stuart, was required to give his anſwer ; but he refuſed 
ſo to do: expreſſing the ſeveral paſſages of his refuſing, in the 
former proceedings. | | 

« For all which treaſons and crimes, this court doth ad- 
e judge, That he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, trai- 
“ tor, murderer, and a public enemy, ſhall be put to death, 
« by the ſevering of his head from his body.” 

hich being read, Bradſhaw added ; | 

The ſentence now read and publiſhed, is the act, ſentence 
judgment and reſolution of the whole court. | 
To which they all expreſſed their aſſent by ſtanding up, as 
was before agreed and ordered. | 

His Majeſty then ſaid, Will you hear me a word, fir? 
| Brap$Haw. Sir, you are not to be heard after the ſentence. 

Kino, No, Sir? 

BrxapsHaw. No, fir; by your favor, ir. 
draw your priſoner. 

Kino. I may ſpeak after ſentence, by your favor, fir: I 
may ſpeak after ſentence, ever. 

By your favor, (Hold!) the ſentence, fir 
I do- : 
1 am not ſuffered to ſpeak. Expect what juſtice other peo- 
ple will have. 

His Majeſty being taken away by the guard, as he paſſed 
down the ſtairs, the inſolent ſoldiers ſcoffed at him, caſting 
the ſmoke of their tobacco (a thing very diſtaſteful to him) in 
his face, and throwing their pipes in his way; and one more 

inſolent 


Guard, with- 


I ſay, fir, 
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inſolent than the reſt, ſpiting in his face, his Majeſty, accord- 
ing to his wonted heroic patience, took no more notice of ſo 
ſtrange and barbarous an indignity, than to wipe it off with 
his hankerchief. | 

As he paſſed along, hearing the rabble of ſoldiers crying 
out <* Juſtice! Juſtice!” he ſaid, Poor ſouls! for a piece 


4 of money, they would do ſo for their commanders.” 


Being brought firſt to ſir Robert Cotton's, and thence to 
Whitehall, the ſoldiers continued their brutiſh carriage toward 
him, abuſing all who ſeemed to ſhew any reſpect, or any pity 
to him 3 not ſuffering him to reſt in his chamber, but thruſt- 
ing in and ſmoking their tobacco, and diſturbing his privacy. 

But thro? all theſe trials (unuſual to Princes) he paſſed with 
ſuch a calm and even temper, that he let fall nothing unbeſeem- 
ing his former majeſty and magnanimity. 

In the evening a member of the army acquainted the com- 
mitee with his Majeſty's deſire, <* "Fhat ſeeing they had paſſed 
a ſentence of death upon him, and his time might be nigh, 
he might ſee his children; and dr. Juxon, biſhop of Lon- 
« don, might be admited to aſſiſt him in his private devo- 
« tions, and receiving the ſacrament.” Both which at length 
were granted. | | 
And the next day, being Sunday, he was attended by the 
guard to St. James's ; where thebiſhop preached before him up- 
on theſe words, „In the day when God ſhall judge the ſe- 


& crets of all men by Jeſus Chriſt, according to my goſpel. 
Nalſon.] | 


Lunz 29 Jan. 1648. Painted- chamber. 
f E proclamations made. The court was called. 


Commiſſioners preſent, 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord-preſident. 


Oliver Cromwell. Sir Will. Conftable, bar. Peregrine Pelham. 
Henry Ireton, eſqrs. Edmond Ludlow. John Anlaby. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, knt. John Hutchinſon, eſqrs. William. Says 


Valentine Wauton. Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. Henry Smith. | 
'Thomas Harriſon. James Temple. Humphrey Edwards. 
Edward Whaley. — Dixwell. John Venn. 

Thomas Pride. eter Temple. Thomas Scot. 

Iſaac Ewers. Rob. Tichbourne. William Cawley. 
Richard Ingoldſby, eſqrs. Owen Roe. Thomas Horton. 
Tho. Id. Grey of Grooby. Adrian Scroope. John Liſle. 


Sir John Bourchier, knt. Richard Deane. Nicholas Love. 


Henry Martin. John Okey. Vincent Potter. 
William Purefoy. John Huſon. Auguſtine Garland. 
John Berkſtead. William Goffe. Simon Meyne. 

John Blackiſtone. John Jones. Daniel Blagrave, eſqrs. 


Gilbert Millington, eſqrs. Francis Allen, eſqrs. | 
Forty- eight commiſſioners preſent. 


Upon the report made from the commitee for conſidering 
the time and place of cxecuting the judgment againſt the King, 
that the ſaid commitee have reſolved, that the open ſtreet be- 
fore Whitehall is a fit place, and that the ſaid commitee con- 
ceive it fit, that the King be there executed the morrow, the 
King having already notice thereof : the court approved it, 
and ordered a warrant to be drawn for that purpoſe. Which 
faid warrant was accordingly drawn, agreed to, and ordered to 


be ingroſſed; which was done, and ſigned and ſealed accord- 


ingly, as follows; viz. 


At the High-court of Juſtice for the trying and judging of 
Charles Stuart, King of England, Jan. 29, 1648. 


ce Hereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is and 


TH ſtandeth convicted, attainted. and condemned of 
ce high-treaſon, and other high crimes ; and ſentence upon 
« Saturday laſt was pronounced againſt hun by this court, to 
« be put to death, by the ſevering of his head from his body, 
« of which ſentence, execution yet remaineth to be done, 
6 "Theſe are therefore to will and require you, to ſee the ſaid 
e ſentence executed, in the open ſtreet before Whitehall, upon 
e the morrow, being the thirtieth day of this inſtant month of 
« January, between the hours of ten in the morning, and five 
ein the after-noon of the ſame day, with full effect. And for 
&« ſo doing, this ſhall be your ſufficient warrant. And theſe 
« are to require all officers, ſoldiers and others, the good 
% people of this nation of England, to be aſſiſting unto you 
4 in this ſervice.” | 


5 Given under our hands and ſeals. 


To col. Francis Hacker, col. Hunks, and lieutenant-col. 


Phray, and N every of them. 


King. of ENGLAND, for High- Treaſon, 


1 —_ 


Sealed and ſubſcribed by | 
John Bradſhaw. Thomas Horton. Henry Martin. 
Tho. Grey. — — VPincent Potter; eſqts. 
Oliver Cromwell. John Moore, eſqrs. ir Will. Conſtable; bar. 
Edward Whaley, eſqrs. Sir Hardreſs Waller,knt. Richard Ingoldfby. 
Sir Michael Liveſey, bar. Gilbert Millington. . William Cawley. 
jon Okey, eſq; George Fleetw ond. John Berkſtead. 

ir John Danvers, knt. John Alured. 5 ſaac Ewers. 
Sir John Bourchier, knt. Robert Lilbourn. rim Dixwell. 
Henry Ireton, eſq; William Say. alentine. Wauton, eſqrs. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer, bar. Anthony Stapeleyß. Sir Gregory Norton, kut. 


John Blackiſtone. Richard Deane. Thomas Challoner. 

ohn Hutchinſon. Robert Tichbourne. Thomas Wogan. 
William Goffe. Humphrey Edwards. John Venn. 
Thomas Pride. Daniel Blagrave. Gregory Clement. 
Peter Temple. Owen Roe. ohn Downs. 
Thomas Harriſon. William Purefoy. Thomas Waite. 
on Huſon. Adrian Scroope. Thomas Scot. 

enry Smith. James Temple. ohn Carew. 
Peregrine Pelham. Aug. Garland. iles Corbet, eſqrs. 


Simon Meyne, eſqrs. Edmond Ludlow, eſqts. | 
Fifty-nine Commiſſioners preſent: 


It was ordered, That the officers of the ordnance within the 
tower of London, or any other officer or officers of the ſtore 
within the faid tower, in whoſe hands or cuſtody is the bright 
execution- ax, for the executing male factors, do forthwith deliver 
unto Edward Denby, eſq; ſerjeant at arms attending this court, 
or his deputy or deputies, the faid ax. And for their or either 
of their ſo doing, this ſhall be their warrant. wh 


Io col. John White, or any other officer within the tower 
& of London, whom it concerns.” | 


The court adjourned *till to-morrow morning at nine, 
Martis, 30 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber: 
Commiſſioners meet. Fn 


Ordered, That mr. Marſhall, mr. Nye, mr. Caryl, mr. Sal- 
way, and mr. Dell, be deſired to attend the King, to admi- 
niſter to him thoſe ſpiritual helps as ſhould be ſuſtable to his 
preſent condition. And lieutenant-colonel Goffe is deſired forth- 
with to repair unto them for that purpole., | 
Who did fo; but after informed the court, That the King, 
being acquainted therewith, refuſed to confer with them; ex- 
preſſing, that he would not be troubled with them, ; 

Ordered, That the ſcaffold upon which the King was to be 
executed, be covered with black. | 
The biſhop of London read divine ſervice before his Majeſty, 
and the twenty-ſeventh of St. Matthew, the hiſtory of our 


Saviour's paſſion, being appointed by the church for that day, 


he gave the biſhop thanks tor his ſeaſonable choice of the leſſon ; 
but the biſhop acquainting him, that it was the ſervice of the 
day, it comforted him exceedingly z then he proceeded to re- 
ceive the holy ſacrament. His devotions being ended, he was 
brought from St. James's to Whitehall, by a regiment of foot, 
beſide his private guard of partizans 3 the biſhop of London on 
the one hand, and colonel Tomlinſon, who had the charge of 
him, on the other, bare-headed. The guards marching a flow 
pace, the King bid them go faſter, ſaying, that he now went 
before them to ſtrive for a heavenly crown. Being come to 
the end of the park, he went up the ſtairs leading to the lon 
gallery in Whitehall, where formerly he uſed to lodge, an 
there finding an unexpected delay, the ſcaffold being nor Bel 
he paſſed moſt of the time in prayer. About twelve (his Majeſty 
having eat a bit of bread, and drank a glafs of claret) colonel 
Hacker, with other officers and ſoldiers, brought the King, with 
the biſhop and colonel Tomlinſon, thro' the banqueting-houſe, 
to the ſcaffold. A ſtrong guard of ſeveral regiments of horle 
and foot were planted on all ſides, which hindered the near ap- 
proach of the people, and the King from being heard, and 
therefore he chiefly directed his ſpeech to the biſhop and colonel 
Tomlinſon, as follows : o 


« Y Shall be very little heard of any body elſe ; I ſhall there- 
„ foreſpeak a word to you here. Indeed, I could hold my 
« peace very well, if I did not think, that holding my peace 
« yould make ſome men think, that I did ſubmit to the guilt, 
« ag well as the puniſhment : but I think it is my duty to God 
« and my country to clear myſelt, both as an honelt-man, a 
« good King, and a good chriſtian, I ſhall begin firſt with 
« my. innocency; in troth, I think it not very needful to in- 
« ſiſt long upof this; for all the world knows, that I did never 
« begin a war with the two houſes of parliament ; and I call 
« God to witneſs, to whom I muſt ſhortly make an account, 
« that I did never intend to incroach upon their privileges ; 
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they confeſſed the militia was mine, but they thought fit to 
% have it from me: and, to be ſhort, if any body will look 

to the dates of commiſſions, of their commiſſions and mine, 
and likewiſe to the declarations, he will ſee clearly that oy 


& began theſe troubles; not I. So that as for the guilt of the 


enormous crimes which are laid againſt me, I hope in God, 
that God will clear me of. I will not, I am in charity, and 
« God forbid I ſhould lay it upon the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, there is no neceſſity of either: I hope they are free 
&« of this guilt ; for I believe that ill inſtruments between them 
« and me, have been the cauſe of all this bloodfhed ; ſo that 
« as I find myſelf clear of this, 1 and pray God, that 
« they may too: Yet, for all this, forbid I ſhould be ſo ill 
« a chriſtian, as not to ſay God's judgments are juſt upon me. 


Many times he does pay juſtice by an unjuſt ſentence, that is 


« ordinary, I will only ſay this, that an unjuſt ſentence, which 
e] ſuffered to take effect, is puniſhed now by an unjuſt ſen- 
« tence upon me: So far J have ſaid to ſhew you, that Iam 
„ an innocent man. | 

« Now, to ſhew you that I am a good chriſtian, I hope 
© there is a good man [pointing to biſhop Juxon] that will 
e bear me witneſs, that I have forgiven all the world, and even 
© thoſe in particular, that have been the chief cauſes of my 
% death; who they are, God knows; I do not deſire to know: 
I pray God forgive them. But this is not all, my charity 
« muſt go farther ; I wiſh that they may repent. For, indeed, 
they have committed a great fin in that particular. I pray 
« God, with St. Stephen, that it be not laid to their charge; 


„ nay, not only ſo, but that * may take the right way to 


«« the peace of the kingdom; for my charity commands me 
«© not * to forgive particular men, but to indeavor, to the 
« laſt gaſp, the peace of the kingdom. So, firs, I do wiſh, 
« with all my foul (J hope there are ſome here that will carry 
« it farther) and indeavor the peace of the kingdom. Now, 
« firs, I muſt ſhew you both how you are out of the way, 
e and will put you in the way. Firſt, you are out of the way, 
« for certainly all the ways you ever had yet, as I could find 
« by any thing, is in the ”" of conqueſt ; certainly this is an 
ill way; for conqueſt, firs, in my opinion, is never juſt, 
e except there be a good and juſt cauſe, either for matter of 


% wrong, or a juſt title; and then, if you go beyond the firſt 


« quarrel, that makes that unjuſt at the end which was juſt at 

rſt z if there be only matter of conqueſt, then it is a great 
«© robbery, as a pirate ſaid to Alexander, That he was a great 
robber, he was but a petty robber. And fo, firs, I think 
te the way you are in is much out of the way. Now, firs, to 
« put you in the way, believe it, you ſhall never go right, 
e nor God will never proſper you, until you give God his due, 
« the King his due (chat is, my ſucceſſor) and the people their 
« que; I am as much for them as any of you. You muſt 
« give God his due, by regulating rightly his church (accord- 
t ing to the ſcripture) which is now out of order; to ſet you 
&« in a way particularly now, I cannot; but only this, A na- 

tional ſynod freely called, freely debated among themſelves, 
„ muſt ſettle this, when every opinion is freely heard. For 
<< the King then turning to a gentleman that touched the ax, 
he ſaid, 4* Hurt not the ax, that may hurt me.] Indeed, I will 
«« not——the laws of the land will clearly inſtruct you for that; 
therefore, becauſe it concerns my own particular, I ſhall 
only give you a touch of it. For the people, truly I deſire 
their liberty and freedom as much as any body whatſoever ; 
„but I muſt tell you, that their liberty and freedom conſiſt in 
„having government, thoſe laws by which their lives and 
* their goods may be moſt their own. It is not their having 
« a ſhare in the government, that is nothing appertaining to 
e them: a ſubject, and a ſovereign, are clean different things; 
and therefore until you do that, I mean, that you 2 the 


f never 
enjoy themſelves. 


« Sirs, it was for this that now I am come here; if I would 


have given way to anarbjtrary way, to have all laws changed 


« according to the power of the ſword, I needed not to have 
«© come hereg, and therefore I tell you (and I pray God it be 
not laid to your charge) that I am the martyr of the people. 
In troth, firs, I ſhall not hold you much longer: I ſhall 
only ſay this to you, That I could have deſired a little time 
longer, becauſe I would have a little better digeſted this I 
have ſaid, and therefore I hope you will excuſe me; I have 
livered my conſcience, I pray God you take thoſe courſes 
„that are the beſt thr the good of the kingdom and your ſal- 
* vation, Ty 7 | | 
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Bis nor. Tho' your Majeſty's affections may be very well 
known, as to religion; yet it may be expected, that you ſhould 
ſay ſomething thereof to the world's Gon, 

Kino, I thank you heartily, my lord, for I had almoſt 
e forgotten it. In ttoth, firs, my conſcience in religion, I 
e think, is very well known to all the world; and therefore I 
« declare before you ul, that I die a chriſtian, according to 
«© the profeſſion of the chuKh of England, a? I found it left me 
« by my father; and this honeſt man, I think, will witneſs it,” 

Then turning to the officers, | he ſaid, ©* Ss, excuſe me for 
ce this ſame: I have a good cauſe, and I have a gracious God, 
I will ſay no more.“ : 5 

Then to colonel Hacker he ſaid, Take care that they do 
«© not put me to pain: and, fir, this and it pleaſe you“ —— 

But a gentleman coming near the ax, the King ſaid, Take 
& heed of the ax, pray take heed of the ax.“ 

Then ſpeaking to the executioner, he ſaid, “ ſhall ſay but 
C very ſhort prayers, and when I thruſtout my hands“ 

Then he called to the biſhop for his night-cap, and having 
put it on, he ſaid to the executioner, Does my hair trouble 
« you?” who deſired him to put it all under his cap, which 
the King did accordingly, by the help of the executioner and 
the biſhop. Then turning to dr. Juxon, he ſaid, ** I have a 
e good cauſe and a gracious God on my ſide.” 

Bishop. There is but one ſtage more, this ſtage is but 
turbulent and troubleſome, it 1s a ſhort one; but you may con- 
ſider it will ſoon carry you from earth to heaven; and there you 
will find a great deal of cordial joy and comfort. 

KING. «I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
«© where no diſturbance can be, no diſturbance in the world.“ 

BrsHor. You are exchanged from a temporary to an eternal 
crown, a good exchange. 

Then the King {aid to the executioner, * Is my hair well?“ 
And took off his cloak and his george, giving his george to the 
biſhop, ſaying, Remember.” Then he put off his doubler, 
and being in his waiſtcoat, he put on his cloak again; then look- 
ing _ the block, he ſaid to the executioner, You mult ſet 
« 1t faſt,” | 

ExecuT1oNnER. It is faſt, fir, | 

KINO. © When I put out my hands this way (ſtretching them 
out) then” After that, having ſaid two or three words 
to himſelf, as he ſtood with his hands and eyes lift up, immedia- 
tely ſtooping down, he laid his neck upon the block. And then 
the executioner again puting his hair under his cap, the King 
thinking he had been going to ſtrike, ſaid, Stay for the ſign.” 

FExXECUTIONER. Yes, I will, and it pleaſe your Majeſty. 
After a little pauſe, the King ſtretching forth his hands, the exe- 
cutioner, at one blow, ſevered his head from his body, and held 
it up and ſhewed it to the people, ſaying, <* Behold the head of 
<« atraitor,* At the inſtant when the blow was given, there 
was a diſmal univerſal groan among the people; and as ſoon 
as the execution was over, one troop of horſe marched imme 
diately from Charing-croſs to King-ſtreet, and another from 
King-ſtreet to Charing-croſs, on purpoſe to diſperſe and ſcatter 
the people. The corpſe was put into a coftin, and the biſhop 
and mr. Herbert went with it to the back-ſtairs to have it im- 
balmed ; after imbalming, his head was ſewed on, and the 
corpſe was wrapt in lead, and the coffin covered with a velvet 
pal), and then removed to St. James's, Mr. Herbert then 
made application to ſuch as were in power, that it might be in- 
terred in Henry VIPs chapel ; but it was denied, for that his 
burying there would attract infinite numbers of all forts thither; 
which, as the times then were, was judged unſafe and inconve- 
nient. Mr. Herbert acquainting the biſhop with this, they then 
reſolved to bury the King's body in the Royal-chapel of St. 
George, within the caſtle of Windfor, both in regard that his 
Majeſty was Sovereign of the moſt noble order of thegarter, and 
that ſeveral Kings had been there interred; viz, King Henry VI, 
Edward IV, and Henry VIII; upon which Io, che 
commitee of parliament was addreſſed to the fecond time, who, 
after ſome deliberation, gave orders, bearing date, Februar 
ſix, 1648, authoriſing mr. Herbert, and mr. Authony Mild- 
may, to bury the King's body there. Accordingly the corpſe 
was carried thither from St. James's, February ſeven, in a 
hearſe covered with black velver, drawn by ſix horſes covered 
with black cloth, and attended by about a dozen gentlemen. 

The King's ſtatue was afterwards taken down from the Royal 
Exchange in London, where it was ſer up again by the city in 
the year 1682, to curry favor with King Charles II. when their 
charter was thr | 
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